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SENATE 


Monpay, May 1, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, beset by the per- 
plexities of these calamitous times with 
all their fury and terror, let not the 
heavenly vision fade nor our courage fail. 

Strengthen in us the faith that Thy 
goodness faileth never, and renew our 
belief in the unrealized possibilities for 
greatness in Thy erring children—in 
spite of the stupid folly by which they 
have devastated the good earth Thou 
has given, and have marred the costly 
works of their own hands. 

Give us the lift and exaltation of spirit 
that come to those whose powers are 
dedicated, not only to opposing the 
evils they are against, but to bringing 
to coronation the ideals they are for. 

Amid the wrecks of ancient systems, 
in these tumultuous days, make us 
worthy in our motives and desires to 
help lead humanity toward the promised 
land of a loftier life and a cleaner and 
fairer world for all the disenfranchised 
and exploited peoples of the earth. 

Gird us to meet with the might of 
righteousness and justice the massed 
forces of evil now loose in the world— 


That we may tell our sons who see the 
light 

High in the heavens, their heritage to 
take; 

I saw the powers of darkness put to 


I saw the morning break. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, April 27, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be dispensed with, 
CVII——-440 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with the nomi- 
nation of the Director of the Census. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with that of the Director of the Census, 
will be stated. 





DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard M. Scammon, of Minnesota, 
to be Director of the Census. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Louis J. Doyle, of Maryland, to be 
General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that the nominations of Richard 
M. Scammon, who has been nominated 
and confirmed to be Director of the Cen- 
sus, and Louis J. Doyle, who. has been 
nominated and confirmed to be General 


Counsel of the Post Office Department, 
were reported by the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Per- 
sonally, I wish to say that both of these 
gentlemen are excellent nominees and 
are well qualified. to fill these positions. 

It was my privilege to work for many 
years with Mr. Doyle, while he served in 
the Department; and I believe we are 
fortunate to have a man of his experience 
and competence to serve in the position 
of General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department. 

Likewise, I believe that Mr. Scammon 
will be an excellent Director of the 
Census. 





U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of U.S. attorneys. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 





U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of U.S. marshals. 





JAMES J. P. McSHANE 


Mr. KEFAUVER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was very happy when 
I learned the President of the United 
States had recommended James J. P. 
McShane, of Virginia, to be U.S. marshal 
for the District of Columbia, and that 
the nomination had received unanimous 
approval by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. McShane served with distinction 
on the staff of the Select Committee To 
Investigate Matters of Management and 
Labor Relations, commonly known as the 
McClellan committee. For some time 
he has been a member of the staff of 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, in which he has done 
very good work. Considering his ex- 
perience, his temperament, and his in- 
telligence and courage, Mr. McShane 
has excellent qualifications to make an 
outstanding and capable marshal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks may be printed 
in the Recorp immediately before con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. 
McShane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of U.S. marshals be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc, and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all the nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LAWRENCE M. HENRY 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, now 
that the Senate has confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Lawrence M. Henry, of Colo- 
rado, to be U.S. attorney for the district 
of Colorado, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment. A peculiar situation exists in this 
case. The outgoing U.S. attorney in 
Colorado is today vacating his office. 
Under these circumstances, I wish to ask 
a question of the distinguished majority 
leader: Now that the nomination of Mr. 
Henry has been confirmed, and now that 
the Senate has ordered that the Presi- 
dent be notified immediately of the con- 
firmation of his nomination, will the 
necessary papers be forwarded immedi- 
ately to the President’s office? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, the President 
will be immediately notified, in accord- 
ance with the order entered by the 
Senate. So the papers will be forwarded 
immediately to the President. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is my understand- 
ing that the usual procedure is that 
shortly after confirmation of such a 
nomination, a commission is issued. Of 
course, it will take some time to have 
the commission engraved; and after it 
is engraved and after it is signed by the 
President, it will be sent to Colorado. 
Under these unusual circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that there will be a 
hiatus or vacancy in the office of district 
attorney for 3 or 4 days, I intend, as one 
of the Senators from Colorado, to tele- 
phone the senior judge of the Federal 
court there and ask him to fill the 
vacancy pending the receipt of the com- 
mission. I think such action will be en- 
tirely proper; when such a vacancy 
exists, I believe the Federal court has 
the duty and the responsibility of filling 
the office. 

I realize that the able Senator from 
Montana, the majority leader, will see 
that, insofar as possible, action in con- 
nection with this matter will be expe- 
dited, so that the commission will be 
issued as soon as possible, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Colorado can be assured that I shall do 
allIcan. I understand that in instances 
of this sort the senior judge in the State 
has the right and the authority immedi- 
ately to swear in the person who has 
been nominated and confirmed to the 
position. 

Mr. CARROLL. Immediately after I 
leave the floor of the Senate, I intend 
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to telephone the senior judge of the dis- 
trict court in Colorado, or one of the 
other Federal judges, and inform him of 
the confirmation of the nomination and 
the fact that the papers are being sent 
immediately to the White House for the 
issuance of the commission. I am confi- 
dent there is no reason why the Presi- 
dent will not immediately sign it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the Chair state that the Secretary of the 
Senate will execute the necessary pa- 
pers, and they will go immediately to the 
White House. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand. But of 
course it will take some time for the 
commission to be engraved and to be 
placed on the President’s desk, for his 
signature. Consequently, a vacancy will 
exist during those 3 or 4 days. 

I commend the President for submit- 
ting the nomination. I have known 
Lawrence Henry for 25 or 30 years. He 
is an able lawyer of approximately 20 
years’ experience. I support the ap- 
pointment, and I believe Mr. Henry will 
make an excellent record in this office. 

I merely wished to make this state- 
ment for the Recorp. Not only do I 
commend the President for making the 
nomination, but I also commend the ma- 
jority leader for expediting the action 
on it. 

The nomination could have been acted 
on by the Senate last Thursday; I be- 
lieve the reason why that was not done 
is that one of the standing rules of the 
Senate requires that a nomination lie 
over for at least 1 legislative day be- 
fore it is acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN—LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I notice 
on the Executive Calendar the nomina- 
tion of Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, to be 
Ambassador to Iran. I wonder whether 
the majority leader can inform us when 
the Senate may consider that nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. Let 
me say to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas that it is the intention of the 
leadership to have the Senate adjourn 
from today until 11 a.m. on Wednesday. 
I hope to have before the Senate at that 
time the conference report on the mini- 
mum wage bill; and, following that, the 
Senate will take up the nomination of 
Mr. Holmes to be Ambassador to Iran. 

While I am discussing the program, 
let me state that later this week the 
Senate will consider all the measures 
on the Legislative Calendar, except those 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, which will be con- 
sidered by the Senate today. 

I hope that later in the week the Sen- 
ate will also be able to consider Senate 
bill 1215, to amend the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the majority 
leader. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 


May 1 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY, AT 11 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, it 
adjourn until Wednesday next at 11 
o'clock a.m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAMS 


A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the Federal contributions 
program, for the quarter ended March 31, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 
oF 1949, To INCREASE PER DIEM RATES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 303(a) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 by increasing per diem 
rates and to provide reimbursement under 
certain circumstances for actual expenses 
incident to travel (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, U.S. Copr, To BrInG 
THE NUMBER OF CADETS AT THE U.S. MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY AND U.S. Alin Force ACADEMY 
Up To FULL STRENGTH 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend title 10, United States Code, to 

bring the number of cadets at the U.S. Mili- 

tary Academy and the U.S. Air Force Acad- 

emy up to full strength and to authorize ad- 
mititance of students from friendly foreign 
nations to the U.S. Military Academy, the 

U.S. Naval Academy, and the U.S. Air Force 

Academy (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED TRANSFER OF SHIP TO PorRT OF Hoop 
River COMMISSION, Hoop RIVER, OREG., BY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Navy (Installations and Logistics), re- 

porting, pursuant to law, on the proposed 
transfer of the escort ship Banning to the 

Port of Hood River Commission, Hood River, 

Oreg.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON RECREATIONAL BOATING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Acting Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on rec- 
reational boating in the United States, for 
the calendar year 1960 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR EXPERI- 
MENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RESEARCH 
WorK 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting pursuant to law, a report on 

contracts negotiated for experimental, de- 
velopmental, or research work, covering the 

6-month period ended December 31, 1960 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 








1961 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 1 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress 
Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 

.the State of Alaska, respectfully represent 

that: 

“Whereas the development and utilization 
of Alaska’s abundant mineral resources will 
be one of the principal future bulwarks of 
the State’s economy, providing not only a 
source of employment and income but also 
a sound base for tax revenues; and 

“Whereas the basic and essential mining 
industry has for several years been con- 
fronted with adverse economic conditions so 
severe that metal mining enterprises in the 
State, involving the production of antimony, 
tungsten, tin, chromite, and other strategic 
metals, have been forced out of business; 
and 

“Whereas the cause of this serious pre- 
dicament of our mining industry can be 
traced to governmental policy which stimu- 
lates the development and exploitation of 
foreign mineral resources and permits rela- 
tively free access of this low-cost foreign 
production to the U.S. markets; and 

“Whereas this policy if continued will not 
only threaten the existence of Alaska’s fu- 
ture metal mining industry, but will also 
impose a serious handicap on our Nation’s 
capacity for providing from domestic sources 
the basic requirements for national defense; 
and 

“Whereas the executive department of the 
Federal Government and both major po- 
litical parties, as well as the Conference of 
Western Governors, have officially recognized 
the necessity for maintaining a domestic 
mining industry that is sufficiently progres- 
sive and vigorous to assure a minerals mobi- 
lization base adequate for national pre- 
paredness and security; and 

“Whereas past efforts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to alleviate the depressed condi- 
tions which prevail in various segments of 
the domestic mining industry by means of 
short-range programs and temporary expedi- 
ents such as stockpiling and quota limita- 
tions have proved ineffective and inadequate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Second Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, now in session (the House 
of Representatives and the Senate concur- 
ring), That we respectfully urge the Con- 
gress of the United States and the executive 
department of the Federal Government to 
develop and adopt as soon as possible a 
natural minerals policy that will guarantee 
a strong and healthy domestic mining in- 
dustry by assuring domestic producers a fair 
and equitable share of domestic metal 
markets. 

“We recommend that this policy be im- 
plemented by more effective enforcement of 
the antidumping laws, and by the imposi- 
tion of adequate duties on metals and min- 
eral imports to be applied only if and when 
the price of the metals fall below the period 
point level that is required to maintain a 
sound and healthy domestic mining indus- 
try; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Alaska be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress and to the Senators and 
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Representative representing this State in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 31 


“Be it resolved by the senate in second 
legislature, first session assembled: 

“Whereas there has been introduced into 
the 87th Congress, H.R. 213, the purpose of 
which is to repeal the 6 percent construction 
bid differential for Pacific coast shipbuilders; 
and 

“Whereas said differential is still essential 
and necessary to offset the freight differ- 
ential which Pacific coast shipyards must 
pay in transporting steel from the east coast; 
and 

“Whereas the Pacific coast shipyards have 
a wartime production record of which they 
are justifiably proud; and 

“Whereas we cannot risk the loss of the 
highly skilled labor pool of shipbuilders 
on the west coast in case their services are 
again needed in time of war or national 
emergency: Be it 

“Resolved by the senate in second legisla- 
ture, first session assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the U.S. Senate, 
the U.S. House of Representatives and the 
Alaskan delegation in Congress do all in 
their power to defeat H.R. 213 and any other 
bills or action that would deprive the 
Pacific coast of this justifiable and neces- 
sary 6 percent construction bid differential 
on shipbuilding; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted immediately to the Honor- 
able John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States; the Secretary of the US. 
Senate; the Clerk of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives; the Alaskan delegation in Con- 
gress and to the Legislatures of the States 
of Washington, California, and Oregon.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Alaska; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce: 


“House RESOLUTION 30 


“Be it resolved by the house in second 
legislature, first session assembled: 

“Whereas there has been introduced in the 
present session of the Congress a bill calling 
for a comprehensive program of oceano- 
graphic research and surveys; and 

“Whereas the program would include the 
rehabilitation of the national commercial 
fishery, access, and utilization of the ocean 
fishery, fisheries exploration, and marine re- 
sources conservation and development; and 

“Whereas the purpose and scope of the 
proposal made by Senator WarrREN G. MAG- 
Nuson in S. 901 are of vital concern to 
Alaska and the Nation in the conservation 
and development of their vast marine re- 
sources, known and potential: Be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
in second legislature, first session assem- 
bled, That the President and the Congress 
of the United States are respectfully urged 
to give favorable consideration to S. 901, the 
Marine Sciences and Research Act of 1961, 
and effect its passage and approval as soon 
as possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
Senate; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the Hon- 
orable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; and 
the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representa- 
tive from Alaska.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 23 


“Whereas John Muir was one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost naturalists and an untiring 
proponent of the conservation of our great 
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natural resources to preserve them for pub- 
lic use and enjoyment; and 

“Whereas although born in Scotland, John 
Muir came to the United States in 1849 and 
settled in California in 1868, where he trav- 
eled extensively throughout the State and 
North America, exploring, often on foot, the 
many wilderness areas of our State and our 
country; and 

“Whereas through accounts of his travels 
and his many other efforts and activities 
John Muir brought to the attention of his 
countrymen the beauties of nature and the 
scenic areas existing throughout California 
and North America and the need for national 
parks and reservations to preserve the great 
scenic and natural resources of our country; 
and 

“Whereas there is in Martinez, Calif., the 
house John Muir called his home for nearly 
20 years while making his many explora- 
tions and carrying on his worthwhile activi- 
ties; and 

“Whereas if this house is not preserved and 
saved for future generations as a monument 
to him and his many efforts on behalf of the 
citizens of our country it will eventually be 
lost to future generations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate ‘of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States that funds be 
made available to acquire the John Muir 
home in Martinez, Calif., and establish it as 
a national monument; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 28 


“Whereas the economies of many foreign 
countries which are already highly developed 
and industrialized are expanding at a rate 
greater than that at which the economy of 
the United States is expanding; and 

“Whereas the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 contains provisions which are designed 
to indiscriminately encourage the invest- 
ment of American capital in foreign coun- 
tries; and 

“Whereas among such provisions are those 
relating to the tax treatment of foreign 
subsidiaries, foreign tax credit, differential 
rates, and tax-free exchanges; and 

“Whereas these provisions have the effect 
of sending abroad capital that today is 
vitally needed in this country for domestic 
business and industry; and 

“Whereas indiscriminate American invest- 
ment abroad is today contributing substan- 
tially to a critical reduction of our gold 
reserves, and thus may have an adverse effect 
on the value of the dollar; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the national 
defense and to the health, welfare, and 
safety of the people that the economy of the 
United States be stable and expand at a rate 
to meet its needs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to revise 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
limit the application of the provisions in it 
which are designed to encourage the invest- 
ment of American capital in foreign coun- 
tries to those countries of Africa, Asia, and 
South America which are underdeveloped 
and underindustrialized; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and the Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

“House MEeMorIAL 278 


“Whereas the Florida Legislature has here- 
tofore created the Florida Ship Canal Au- 
thority and the ship canal navigation dis- 
tricts by the respective sessions of 1953 and 
1955; and 

“Whereas Congress has heretofore author- 
ized construction of this project conditioned 
upon establishment of economic feasibility; 
and 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the 
U.S. Army has recently filed its report with 
Congress establishing the economic feasi- 
bility of the project; and 

“Whereas the construction is also justi- 
fied as a defense measure and had it been 
so constructed when originally planned the 
many hundreds of lives and thousands of 
tons of cargo lost by ships and vessels neces- 
sarily going around the tip of Florida during 
the last war would have been saved; and 

“Whereas the island of Cuba is within 90 
miles of the tip of Florida and recent events 
in that country indicate the ever-increasing 
possibility of that country becoming a Com- 
munist satellite, which would greatly en- 
danger the shipping of the United States 
and allied nations sailing around the tip of 
Florida; and 

“Whereas it has been firmly established 
that the construction of this project would 
be like driving a ‘golden spike,’ creating a 
statewide waterway system directly con- 
nected with the entire national inland navi- 
gation network east of the Rocky Mountains; 
and 

“Whereas this great project was first con- 
ceived in an effort to relieve the economic 
stagnation of the great depression and would 
today provide a boon to the economic prog- 
Tess of the whole State of Florida; and 

“Whereas the present systems of the 
Withlacoochee and Ocklawaha Rivers are 
inadequate to carry floodwaters, the cross- 
State barge canal would provide new open- 
ings for these streams, thus greatly increas- 
ing the discharge capacity and materially 
reducing flood damage in these basins; and 

“Whereas as a result of increased flood- 
carrying capacity better conservation prac- 
tices may be undertaken at upstream points, 
thus conserving critically needed supplies of 
water for use during drought periods; and 

“Whereas the barge canal now proposed, 
contrary to the old proposed ship canal, 
would provide for the impounding of many 
millions of gallons of water, thus increasing 
the dwindling water supply of Florida and 
assuring that ground-water levels will not 
be artificially lowered; and 

“Whereas the project has been endorsed 
by and is being actively supported by the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, the 
Mississippi Valley Association, and the Intra- 
Coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas; and 

“Whereas the early completion of the canal 
has been given top priority by the Florida 
Waterways Committee, which represents the 
entire State, and is familiar with all water- 
Ways projects proposed for the State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, requested to pro- 
vide at the earliest possible time sufficient 
funds with which to commence construction 
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of the cross-Florida barge canal during the 
next fiscal year, and that such funds be pro- 
vided from time to time thereafter as may 
be needed to pursue such project expedi- 
tiously to completion; be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the desire of the 
people of Florida that such project be com- 
pleted in such a way as to contribute to the 
control and conservation of Florida’s water 
resources; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the US. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; to each member of the ablest 
congressional delegation in the U.S. Congress, 
the Florida delegation; to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Corps of Engineers, Washington, D.C.; 
and to the Governor of the great State of 
Florida.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 46 


“Whereas there is a great need for addi- 
tional fire protection facilities in the Waikiki 
area to safeguard adequately the rapidly in- 
creasing population in the Waikiki area of 
the city and county of Honolulu, State of 
Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the nearest fire station to pro- 
vide fire protection for the Fort DeRussy 
area in Waikiki is located approximately 1.6 
miles away; and 

“Whereas the city and county of Honolulu 
is presently providing fire protection at Fort 
DeRussy and other military installations 
pursuant to the mutual-aid firefighting 
agreement entered into on June 8, 1959, by 
and among the city and county of Honolulu, 
the US. Army, the U.S. Navy (14th Naval 
District), and the Pacific Air Forces (base 
command); and 

“Whereas the establishment of a fire sta- 
tion at Fort DeRussy will insure better fire 
protection for all of the people in Fort De- 
Russy and the surrounding areas: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii, general session 
of 1961 (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States of America be and is hereby respect- 
fully requested to transfer or set aside 30,000 
square feet of land at Fort DeRussy to the 
city and county of Honolulu, State of Hawaii, 
for the exclusive use as a fire station site; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be forwarded to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States of America and to the Senators 
and Representative to Congress from Hawaii.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


“Whereas Resolution 40 has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
to develop a Lewis and Clark Tourway; and 

“Whereas the resolution is based on the 
historic importance of the route, the tourist 
potential and assistance to conservation; 
and 

“Whereas Nebraska is vitally interested 
in such a tourway because of the vital im- 
portance of Nebraska to the Lewis and Clark 
Tourway and other great highways across 
Nebraska: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawati, general session 
of 1961 (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That it endorse and support the 
above-described resolution and urge the 
adoption thereof; be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be transmitted 
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to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
Senators and Representative to Congress 
from Hawaii and to the president of the 
Nebraska Legislature.’ 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service: 

“Whereas there is now before the Congress 
of the United States, Senate bill S. 473 and 
the House bill H.R. 12, providing for postal 
union recognition as a matter of right and 
not by sufferance; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government advocates 
and often insists that private industry offi- 
cially recognize labor organizations and con- 
duct sincere labor-management relations 
with unions designated by employees; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government should do 
no less for their own loyal workers than it 
encourages private industry to do; and 

“Whereas the Post Office Department 
grants inadequate recognition of postal 
unions to represent their respective mem- 
bership only on the basis of sufferance and 
not as a matter of right or law; and 

“Whereas labor-management experience 
with Post Office Department officials at all 
levels has clearly demonstrated postal 
unions have an urgent need, not only of offi- 
cial recognition, but also the right by law to 
further appeal unfavorable and often uni- 
lateral and arbitrary decisions by the Post 
Office Department, in personnel matters, to 
an impartial board of review, exclusive of 
Post Office Department control or jurisdic- 
tion; and 

“Whereas postal workers and their unions 
must necessarily have the assistance of the 
U.S. Government to implement decisions fa- 
vorable to aggrieved personnel by such an 
appeal board of review, similar to the rights 
granted other citizens of our great country 
employed in private industry and members 
of labor unions of their choice: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States hereby respectfully is memorialized to 
enact S. 473 and H.R. 12 into law; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the U.S. Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each U.S. Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives elected from the 
State of Rhode Island.” 

By unanimous consent, the President pro 
tempore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted at the annual General Conference of 
the Associated Churches of Christ in New 
Zealand, congratulating Hon. LyYNpon B. 
JOHNSON on his election as Vice President 
of the United States; ordered to lie on the 
table. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THurmMonpD], I present a concurrent 
resolution of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to ascertain and divulge 
the names of the American-owned for- 
eign firms or those partly owned by citi- 
zens of the United States that are man- 
ufacturing on foreign soil and exporting 
into the United States textile products. 

I ask that this concurrent resolution 
be printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to ascertain 
and divulge the names of the American- 
owned foreign firms or those partly owned 
by citizens of the United States that are 
manufacturing on foreign soil and ex- 
porting into the United States textile 
products 
Whereas the general assembly, as repre- 

sentatives of the citizens of South Carolina, 

view with deep concern the financial plight 
in which the textile industry of the entire 
country finds itself; and 

Whereas the general assembly is keenly 
aware that a large segment of the popula- 
tion of this State is directly dependent for 
its bread upon employment in our textile 
mills; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
this deplorable condition has been brought 
about by the encouragement which has been 
given by our Government to foreign textile 
manufacturing concerns and the assistance 
given these foreign establishments in the 
importation of large quantities of textile 
products, which are manufactured in for- 
eign countries where labor is relatively cheap 
and the standard of living is far below that 
enjoyed by the American textile worker; and 

Whereas the general assembly has learned 
that for the first time since the U.S. Gov- 
ernment began the collection and retention 
of cotton statistics imports of cotton goods 
have exceeded the exports; and 

Whereas this alarming increase of unfair 
importation has placed the owners of the 

textile manufacturing establishments in a 

difficult situation resulting in the rapid de- 

cline in employment of textile workers, 
which in turn has caused great apprehen- 
sion among the cotton farmers of the State; 
and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
the Congress of the United States should 
ascertain and divulge the names of the Amer- 
ican-owned foreign firms or those partly 
owned by citizens of the United States that 
are manufacturing and exporting textile 
products into the United States and are 
being sold on the markets in this country 
in competition with textile manufacturing 
plants in America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby memorialized 
to ascertain and divulge to the public the 
names of the American-owned firms or those 
that are partly owned by citizens of this 
country that are manufacturing and ex- 
porting into the United States textile prod- 
ucts, which are being sold on the markets 
of this country in competition with textile 
products manufactured in the United States. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 

resolution be forwarded to the President of 

the Senate of the Congress of the United 

States and to the Speaker of the House of 

Representatives of that body, and further 

copies should be forwarded to each U.S. Sen- 

ator from South Carolina and each Member 
of the House of Representatives from this 

State in the Congress. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of 
South Carolina, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
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in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Administrator of 
General Services, dated April 19, 1961, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

8.1751. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide, that 
for purposes of making deductions from an 
individual’s social security benefits on 
account of excess earnings, there shall be 
counted as excess earnings for a taxable 
year only one-half of that portion of earn- 
ings which are in excess of $1,800 for such 
year; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dovcias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. Burpick, Mr. CARROLL, 
Mr. CHurcH, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Hickey, 
Mr. KucHEt, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, 
Mr. MetcaLF, Mr. Minuer, and Mr. 
Moss) : 

S. 1752. A bill to establish a 3-year resi- 
dence requirement for appointment as Gov- 
ernor of Guam, the Virgin Islands, or Amer- 
ican Samoa; and 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Hawaii) : 

S. 1753. A bill to provide that the Virgin 
Islands shall be represented in Congress by 
a Territorial Deputy to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GruenInc when 
he introduced the above-mentioned bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1754. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; and 

S. 1765. A bill to provide certain exemp- 
tions from Federal excise taxes for nonprofit 
organizations for the blind which are now 
provided for nonprofit educational organ- 
izations; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 1756. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Pasco, Wash.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BRIDGEs, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. Dovuc.ias, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
HarTKE, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. HumM- 
PHREY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of 
Hawaii, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Mc- 
CartHy, Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and Mr, Younc of Ohio) : 

S. 1757. A bill to require an act of Con- 
gress for public land withdrawals in excess 
of 5,000 acres in the aggregate for any proj- 
ect or facility of any department or agency 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BartLerr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1758. A bill for the relief of Kao Tseng 

Ying; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTION 


CREATION OF STANDING COMMIT- 
TEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. Hot- 
LAND) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
132) creating a Standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Morse, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





SOCIAL SECURITY EARNINGS TEST 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Social Security Act to in- 
crease to $1,800 the annual amount indi- 
viduals are permitted to earn without 
suffering deductions from their social 
security benefits, and to provide that 
one-half of an individual’s earnings in 
excess of $1,800 be deducted from his 
social security benefits. 

Last year, I supported similar amend- 
ments in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. Although the committee and the 
Senate voted to increase the limitation 
to $1,800, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s disapproval made necessary, in the 
final version of the act, a smaller in- 
crease. The provision enacted in 1960 
provides that a social security recipient 
who earns up to $1,500 will lose $1 of 
benefit for each $2 of earnings over 
$1,200. For earnings over $1,500, the 
recipient loses $1 in benefits for each $1 
earned. 

I believe this recently enacted adjust- 
ment in the limitation is overly modest 
and an inadequate compromise between 
no increase and the abolition of the 
limitation favored by some. 

Many of our retired persons now eli- 
gible for or receiving social security pay- 
ments are able and anxious to do a lim- 
ited amount of work. The low earnings 
test now in effect serves to discourage 
them from seeking or continuing fruit- 
ful employment. This disincentive de- 
prives some of our older citizens of the 
healthful activity and sense of accomp- 
lishment derived from productive, pay- 
ing work, and deprives our Nation of 
their contribution to the economy, not 
to speak of the taxes payable on income 
exceeding $1,200. 

Moreover, the earnings limitation as 
it now stands is grossly unfair to those 
persons who are most in need of un- 
penalized additional income. Persons 
who supplement their income from un- 
earned sources such as dividends and 
rent do not suffer at all under the $1,200 
limitation, but persons who can supple- 
ment their social security income only 
through wages may not earn more than 
$1,200 without being penalized. In jus- 
tice to the retired worker who has le 
or no investment income, we should at 
least make the earnings test reasonable. 

A reasonable test would be that which 
would allow unpenalized supplementary 
income sufficient to provide, when added 
to social security payments, an adequate 
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standard of living. According to recent 
Social Security Administration reports, 
the average monthly benefit payments 
to retired workers without dependents 
also receiving benefits were $79.20 for 
men and $59.30 for women. Under the 
\proposed $1,800 limitation, an average of 
$150 a month earned income would 
not be penalized. This would permit an 
unpenalized average total monthly in- 
come of $229.20 for men and of $209.30 
for women, or on a yearly basis, $2,751.40 
and $2,511.60, respectively. 

Placed beside the high cost of living, 
which has increased by 11 percent since 
the $1,200 limit was enacted in 1954, 
these figures lead me to believe that the 
increase I am proposing in the income 
limitation is necessary and not excessive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1751) to amend title IT of 
the Social Security Act so as to provide, 
that for purposes of making deductions 
from an individual’s social security ben- 
efits on account of excess earnings, there 
shall be counted as excess earnings for a 
taxable year only one-half of that por- 
tion of earnings which are in excess of 
$1,800 for such year, introduced by Mr. 
Dovucias, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





FOR A NEW FRONTIER POLICY IN 
OUR REMAINING OUTLYING AREAS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, co- 
lonialism has been in the public eye 
throughout the world as never before in 
history. With one exception, the West- 
ern Powers—Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and Beligum, which have 
been great colonial nations—are 
liquidating their colonialism and either 
have relinquished their colonies or are in 
the process of preparing for independ- 
ence those of their colonies whose people 
desire it. Particular credit is due to the 
United Kingdom, which has done so well 
in readying its former colonies for inde- 
pendence and _ self-government, and 
gratifyingly and deservedly has preserved 
the good will and friendship of its 
former dependencies, retaining nearly 
all of them, by their own consent, in the 
British Commonwealth. 

Great credit is also due to France, 
which likewise has proceeded along simi- 
lar lines. The heroic and enlightened 
efforts of President de Gaulle to settle 
the Algerian problem have been high- 
lighted recently by the revolt of a few 
dissident military leaders. That rebel- 
lion has, happily, collapsed. With the 
one remaining exception among the 
Western nations, Russia alone remains 
the world’s one great colonial power, 
having achieved by brute force and sub- 
version the conquest of a variety of 
formerly free and independent nations 
which it has subjected to its iron yoke 
and all the repressions of imperial com- 
munism directed from Moscow. Gone 
into a colonial serfdom are formerly 
free and independent Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
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Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, the eastern 
portion of Germany, and northern 
Korea. 

It is one of the ironies of our time that 
Cuba, freed from Spain’s rule by and 
with the assistance of the United States, 
and for 30-odd years thereafter an 
American semi-protectorate, by virtue of 
the Platt Amendment, which then was 
annulled, giving Cuba complete free- 
dom, has, for the time being, at least, 
become a Soviet satellite. 

As for the United States, it has now 
very definitely established itself as a 
noncolonial power. Our Nation ven- 
tured into imperialism a little over 60 
years ago, following the war with Spain, 
and somewhat previously also had ac- 
quired a few outlying areas—Alaska, 
away back in 1867, and eastern Samoa, 
beginning in 1889. 

Consequent upon the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, just before the close of the 
century, there came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States the Philippines, 
Guam, Puerto Rico—acquired from 
Spain; and, with its consent, Hawaii was 
annexed. The Virgin Islands were ac- 
quired by purchase from Denmark in 
1917, when the United States feared that 
Germany would seize them by means of 
compulsion exerted upon its neighbor. 

The Philippines were granted their in- 
dependence in 1946, after nearly half a 
century of American tutelage. 

Some 9 years ago, after progressive 
increases in the local autonomy of Puerto 
Rico, in concert with representatives 
from that Caribbean island, the United 
States established for it a unique and 
unprecedented form of government 
which corresponded with the then ex- 
pressed wishes of its people. By this 
mutually agreed-upon arrangement, 
Puerto Rico was given complete local 
autonomy, but at the same time retained 
the close association with, and protection 
of, the United States. Puerto Ricans 
have been American citizens since 1917, 
serve in our Armed Forces, and enjoy all 
the other rights and privileges of their 
fellow Americans, except the right to 
vote for President and Vice President. 
At the same time, they further enjoy the 
unique advantage of not being subject to 
any Federal taxes, but have been free to 
develop their own revenue system, being 
allowed to retain even the island’s cus- 
toms receipts. I believe this is a unique 
and unprecedented example of a praise- 
worthy and benevolent evolution in the 
relation of a great nation with a former 
possession. 

In consequence of these changes, 
Puerto Rico has made tremendous prog- 
ress and has demonstrated the practical 
value of enlightened American policy in 
the Caribbean. Its enjoyment of free- 
dom and its participation in the benefits 
of the American idea, with special con- 
sideration for its economic needs, con- 
trast sharply with the situation in the 
neighboring Greater Antilles—the Do- 
minican Republic, where a dictatorship 
of the right prevails; and Cuba, where a 
dictatorship of the left has replaced a 
dictatorship of the right. 

Alaska and Hawaii were admitted to 
statehood within the last 3 years, thus 
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demonstrating anew the faith of our peo- 
ple in the basic American principle of 
government by consent of the governed. 

There remain under the flag three out- 
lying areas—the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and Samoa—where it is clearly our duty 
to carry out, as far as it may be possible, 
the principles underlying and motivat- 
ing the varied steps that have been taken 
in regard to the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. The policy em- 
bodied in these diverse approaches is to 
secure for them, also, as rapidly as it may 
be appropriate, the maximum of self- 
government consistent with their desires 
as well as their capabilities and their 
special conditions, and to assist them to 
help themselves in securing a stable 
economy in a free and prospering so- 
ciety. 

For many years, these areas, as well 
as Puerto Rico and the State of Alaska— 
when they were Territories—were gov- 
erned by Governors appointed by the 
President and generally sent from the 
48 States. Hawaii was protected by a 
3-year residence clause enacted in 1921. 
That policy has varied from time to time, 
and it is desirable, I think, that the 
United States establish the principle that 
future appointees to the only three re- 
maining outlying areas belonging to the 
United States—namely, Samoa, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands—be selected on 
the basis not merely of qualifications 
suitable for these important positions, 
but of previous knowledge of, and of in- 
terest in, the people, the problems, and 
the conditions of these areas. That prin- 
ciple has now been repeatedly well ful- 
filled in the Virgin Islands. Some years 
ago, President ‘Truman appointed Mor- 
ris De Castro, a native Virgin Islander, 
as Governor; President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed John Merwin, a native of St. 
Croix; and again, a few weeks ago, Presi- 
dent Kennedy appointed Ralphael Paie- 
wonsky, a lifelong resident of St. 
Thomas, as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

I am introducing, along with other 
Senators, a bill to provide that guberna- 
torial appointments shall require of the 
appointee a 3-year residence in the area 
to which he is nominated. I think it is 
highly desirable that this policy be 
adopted and that not, as so often in the 
past, the governorship of one of these 
areas be made a political plum for some- 
one from the mainland. In due time, it 
is my hope that the governorship may be 
made elective, as was done in the case 
of Puerto Rico—an interim step between 
the appointment of the first Puerto 
Rican as Governor and the present Com- 
monwealth status. 

A further step which I deem desirable 
is to establish the degree of representa- 
tion in the Congress which has been en- 
joyed in the past by territories, namely, 
representation in the House by either a 
Resident Commissioner, Delegate, or 
Deputy. Bills to provide this office for 
Samoa and Guam have been introduced 
by my able colleague, Senator OREN 
Lonc, of Hawaii, which I have been 
happy to cosponsor. I am introducing a 
similar bill for the Virgin Islands on he- 
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half of myself and Senator Lone of 
Hawaii. 

It is my belief that these steps are 
essential to move toward what ought to 
be the goal, namely, that we should have 
no second-class citizens under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

A further step to validate this purpose 
which I foresee and favor, and was fore- 
shadowed by the constitutional amend- 
ment giving the residents of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote for Presi- 
dent, is to permit all citizens—all under 
the American flag—a similar right. 
There no doubt will be some complexity 
about working this out equitably, but we 
should certainly view this objective sym- 
pathetically and aim for its ultimate 
realization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
providing a 3-year residence clause, and 
the bill providing a Deputy in the House 
of Representatives for the Virgin Islands, 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Likewise, an article which is pertinent 
to this subject, from yesterday’s New 
York Times, entitled ‘“‘Paiewonsky Stirs 
Round of Activity,’ be also included at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HickKEy in the chair). The bills will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bills and article 
will be printed in the REecorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. GruENING, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. Burpick, Mr. CARROLL, 
Mr. CHurRcH, Mr. DworsHaK, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HIckKEy, 
Mr. KucHe., Mr. Lone of Hawaii, 
Mr. Metcautr, Mr. MILLER, and Mr. 
Moss): 

8.1752. A bill to establish a 3-year 
residence requirement for appointment as 
Governor of Guam, the Virgin Islands, or 
American Samoa; and 

By Mr. GrRvENING (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii) : 

S. 1753. A bill to provide that the Virgin 
Islands shall be represented in Congress by 
a Territorial Deputy to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The article presented by Mr. GRUENING 
is as follows: 
{From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1961] 


PAIEWONSKY STIRS ROUND oF ACTIVITY; VIR- 
GIN ISLANDERS IMPRESSED BY GOVERNOR’S VIGOR 


Sr. THomas, V.I., April 29.—In less than a 
month since his inauguration, Gov. Ralphael 
Paiewonsky has stirred up more activity than 
the Virgin Islands have seen in 10 years. 

Mr. Paiewonsky ranks among the most 
important achievements to date this week’s 
remodeling of the Virgin Islands incentive 
program, based on the analysis of Oscar Gass, 
an economic adviser, and a two-man task 
force from the Federal Government. Under 
the revised program, new enterprises will 
receive certificates of exemption from the 
Virgin Islands Government that will apply 
to the interest on any approved indebted- 
ness. Thus, Virgin Islands developers can 
offer tax-exempt interest to the financial 
institutions making a loan on an ved 
project, regardless of where these institu- 
tions are located. 

“While tourism is an important segment 
of our economy,” Mr. Paiewonsky said in an 
interview, “I don’t think we should have all 
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our eggs in one basket. With the help of 
Congress we could expand this new program 
of tax incentives on loans to include fac- 
tories, new small industries and, for a lim- 
ited time, a crash program of homebuilding. 
After the 10 years’ tax exemption, the Virgin 
Islands would thus have on the tax rolls mil- 
lions of dollars worth of taxable wealth cre- 
ated by the program. 

“Equally important, we could improve the 
quality of employment, provide higher year- 
round wages, and keep our islanders at 
home. At the present time, 50 percent of our 
population is of school age, the rest over- 
whelmingly aged or indigent. We want to 
change that balance.” 


HOTELS TO BE FINANCED 


Senator Earle B. Ottley, leader of the Unity 
Party, also rates the tax-exemption program 
among the top achievements. 

A $10 million bond issue to finance three 
new hotels had been stalled for more than 
a year; with the new administration, enabling 
legislation is expected to pass during the 
current 60-day session of the legislature. 
Until now, the Virgin Islands have in many 
cases been unable to compete with rival 
islands of other flags in attracting American 
investment capital. 

Mr. Paiewonsky had overwhelming sup- 
port from islanders in his battle for confir- 
mation. And his actions since becoming 
Governor April 5 have won wide approval 
among native leaders. 

One of the most crucial problems has been 
low- and middle-priced housing. An offi- 
cial estimate notes that 80 percent of the 
Virgin Islanders occupy substandard hous- 
ing. For 2 years negotiations have been 
bogged down over one of the ugliest slums 
in Charlotte Amalie, with government and 
private ownership unable to reach an agree- 
ment to clear the way for public acquisition 
of the land. Within 48 hours last week, the 
Paiewonsky administration reached an 
agreement with the principals, court con- 
demnation proceedings were dropped and 
the government will acquire the necessary 
15 acres to develop the new housing project. 


MORE HOMES OUTLINED 


In St. Croix, Mr. Paiewonsky arranged for 
the rehabilitation of 50 plantation cottages 
on federally owned Estate Bethlehem, to pro- 
vide homes for distressed families on that 
island. 

In an effort to cut red tape, Mr. Paiewonsky 
also cleared the way to put into effect sur- 
plus food distribution to needy persons as 
authorized by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The distribution will begin in June. 

Mr. Paiewonsky is also taking action on the 
St. Thomas airport problem. The first study 
of the St. Thomas Airport, in 1956, was fol- 
lowed by four subsequent studies, with no 
results. Mr. Paiewonsky prefers to make the 
present Harry Truman Field suitable for 
medium jets rather than to scrap it as was 
previously recommended and build a new 
one at the other end of the island. 

The airstrip can be lengthened and hazard- 
ous Sara Hill removed by natural (and cost- 
less) means by using the rock-crushing plant 
already installed on the far side of the hill. 
The islands need crushed rock badly and in 
providing it the rock crusher can at the same 
time remove the hill. 

Progress in other areas covers a survey of 
land utilization, including the orderly west- 
ward expansion of the town of Charlotte 
Amalie; the establishment of a new Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to include the functions 
of the existing Department of Tourism with 
expanded sections on trade, harbors and air- 
ports; paving and beautification of the Vet- 
erans Drive Highway, an invitation for bids 
on the improvement of St. Thomas's largest 
new residential development, Estate St. 
Thomas, and the reorganization of the Public 
Works Department. 
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WITHDRAWAL PROCEDURES FOR 
PUBLIC LAND TRACTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and Senators ANDERSON, 
BRIDGES, BIBLE, CANNON, CARROLL, CHA- 
VEZ, DovucLas, ENGLE, FONG, GRUENING, 
HARTKE, HOLLAND, HUMPHREY, KERR, 
Lone of Hawaii, Macnuson, McCartuy, 
Moss, RANDOLPH, and Youne of Ohio, a 
bill to amend the act of February 28, 
1958, Public Law 85-337, which estab- 
lishes in the Congress exclusive author- 
ity to grant to the agencies of the 
Defense Department public land tracts 
exceeding 5,000 acres in the aggregate. 
My amendment would extend these pro- 
visions to govern the withdrawal proce- 
dures of all agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government. 

Public Law 85-337 was enacted to pro- 
tect the public domain from indiscrimi- 
nate and unwise withdrawals for the use 
of military branches of government. Ex- 
tensive legislative investigations, di- 
rected in large measure by the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
then chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, revealed that 
withdrawal requests received by the In- 
terior Department from military agen- 
cies had been consistently granted with 
little inquiry into the actual need for 
such reservations. It was discovered 
that large land areas had been selected 
and reserved by the various military 
branches without regard to the com- 
peting claims of the public for beneficial 
land utilization. Often, it was found, 
military withdrawals were of a size far 
greater than could be reasonably justi- 
fied. 

Although Public Law 85-337 placed a 
check on the authority of the military 
departments in this regard, there re- 
mains in all other executive agencies the 
power to request from the Interior De- 
partment withdrawals of any desired size 
and duration. During the 2 fiscal years 
1959 and 1960, there were granted 16 
such non-military-land withdrawals, 
each exceeding 5,000 acres. They are 
located within the boundaries of Alaska, 
Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. 

It is the purpose of my bill to elimi- 
nate the inconsistency which is apparent 
in allowing withdrawals of this size to 
be undertaken by nondefense agencies in 
the executive branch without congres- 
sional sanction. I believe that the need 
for legislative review of large executive 
land dispositions is no less obvious in 
the case of these agencies than it is in 
respect to the military branches. Of all 
our national wealth, public land stands 
out as a singularly great resource. It is 
@ resource which can be beneficially 
utilized only when the competing de- 
mands for its use in the public interest 
are weighed and analyzed. 

It will be recalled by the Senate that 
the bill I introduce today is identical in 
purpose to legislation which was ap- 
proved in this body during the 2d session 
of the 86th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately following my remarks there be 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
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the favorable report of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on my 
bill of last session, S. 2587. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ex- 
cerpt will be printed in the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 1757) to require an act of 
Congress for public land withdrawals in 
excess of 5,000 acres in the aggregate for 
any project or facility of any department 
or agency of the Government, introduced 
by Mr. Bartiett (for himself and other 
Senators) , was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The excerpt presented by Mr. BARTLETT 
is as follows: 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2587) to require an act of Congress for pub- 
lic land withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres 
in the aggregate for any project or facility 
of any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon, without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSES OF LEGISLATION 


The broad purpose and objective of the 
bill is to return from the executive branch to 
the Congress the responsibility imposed by 
the Constitution on the Congress for the 
management of the Nation’s public lands. 

S. 2587 would amend the act of February 
28, 1958 (72 Stat. 27), now applicable only to 
withdrawals of public lands for the use of 
the Department of Defense, to extend it to 
withdraways for the use of all departments 
and agencies of the Government. Under 
the 1958 act, as this bill would amend it, no 
withdrawal or restriction from operation of 
the mineral leasing provisions of the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462), 
which would result in the withdrawal, reser- 
vation or restriction of more than 5,000 acres 
for any one project or facility, could be made 
except by act of Congress. Under the 1958 
act, applications for withdrawals, reserva- 
tions, or restrictions must contain detailed 
information, including (1) description; (2) 
gross and net area of public land and water; 
(3) purpose and period of proposed use; (4) 
impact of conservation, utilization, and de- 
velopment of mineral, timber, grazing, fish 
and wildlife, and water resources and rec- 
reation, and Other values; and (5) whether 
the use of water will be involved and whether 
ops thereto will be obtained under State 

Ww. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


During the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs had before it two measures 
dealing with the subject of withdrawals of 
public domain lands; both were pending 
before the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. S. 557 (introduced by Mr. 
BIBLE of Nevada) dealt with the subject 
of the withdrawal of public lands for mili- 
tary purposes. S. 954 (introduced by Messrs. 
Watkins and BENNETT of Utah) sought to 
establish procedures for the withdrawal of 
public lands by all governmental agencies. 

In reporting out a bill (H.R. 5538), limited 
to public land withdrawals for defense pur- 
poses, the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs stated: 

“In view of the urgent necessity of en- 
acting legislation designed to control rapidly 
expanding military control of public lands, 
the committee limited its consideration of 
withdrawal legislation to public lands use 
by the military departments. The commit- 
tee fully intends to consider the more com- 
prehensive type of withdrawal . legislation 
during the next session of the 85th Con- 
gress.” 
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Prior thereto, during the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress, the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs held exten- 
sive hearings on “Withdrawal and Utilization 
of the Public Lands of the United States.” 
These hearings, the printed record of which 
occupies some 781 pages, were conducted 
under the able leadership of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], who was at that time chairman of 
that committee in the other body. While 
these hearings were primarily aimed at se- 
curing information concerning withdrawals 
for military uses, considerable testimony 
was adduced during the 18 days of testimony 
concerning the methods, purposes, proce- 
dures, and problems involved in the with- 
drawal of public lands for nonmilitary 
purposes. 

The House record was so comprehensive 
that only limited hearings were held on H.R. 
5538 by the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. To a very great extent, 
the report herewith filed utilizes much of 
the material contained in the report filed 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs with respect to H.R. 5538 
(S. Rept. No. 857, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) , which 
in turn, was an adaptation of the excellent 
report filed on that bill by the House com- 
mittee. Deletions with respect to military 
withdrawals have been made; additions with 
respect to nonmilitary withdrawals have been 
inserted. 

Stemming primarily from the facts brought 
out at those House hearings, the Congress 
enacted Public Law 85-337 approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958—the so-called Engle bill— 
reasserting congressional control over public 
land withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres for 
military purposes. 

S. 2587 has as its purpose making public 
land withdrawals for nonmilitary purposes 
subject to the same legal restrictions as are 
applicable under Public Law 85-337 to public 
land withdrawals for military purposes. 

As noted above, S. 2587 has as its funda- 
mental purpose and objective returning to 
the Congress a greater degree of the direct 
exercise of the responsibility fixed by the 
Federal Constitution in the legislative 
branch for effecting policies and procedures 
governing the utilization of the public lands 
and other property of the United States. 

Put another way, S. 2587 deals with the 
power to withdraw, reserve, or restrict the 
public lands and other property of the 
United States from settlement, entry, loca- 
tion, and sale. Subject only to the limits 
of its own provisions, and notwithstanding 
other provisions of law, it is a bill for the 
recapture by the Congress of those powers 
which the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has acquired, over a long period of 
years, through acquiescence or silence on the 
part of Congress. 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
86th Congress I submitted Senate Reso- 
lution 19 with some 25 cosponsors. The 
resolution would have created a stand- 
ing committee in the Senate on veterans’ 
affairs. 

Hearings were held on my resolution 
and on others like it submitted in the 
86th Congress. A favorable report was 
made by the subcommittee of the Senate 
Rules Committee which held the hear- 
ings. At that time the subcommittee 
recommended a new resolution to ac- 
complish the same purpose. However, 
the full committee did not approve the 
subcommittee recommendation. 
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Since then I have promised my con- 
stituents and many people elsewhere in 
the country that I would resubmit my 
resolution for a standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. I am doing so at this 
time, but I want to make it entirely clear 
that my resolution is in no way com- 
petitive with that to be offered soon by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. 

The Senator from Nevada will offer 
the text of the new resolution approved 
last year by the subcommittee of the 
Rules Committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber. I am delighted that he is doing so, 
and I surely hope that this time one or 
the other of these resolutions will reach 
the Senate floor, because I feel certain 
that the majority of Senators will ap- 
prove the establishment of such a com- 
mittee if given a chance to vote on it. 

I am submitting the same measure as 
I offered 2 years ago in Senate Resolu- 
tion 19 because I have pledged to do so. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] is again a cosponsor. I send the 
resolution to the desk and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 132) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to standing 
committees) is amended by— 

(1) striking out subparagraphs 10 through 
13 in paragraph (h) of section (1); 

(2) striking out subparagraphs 16 through 
19 in paragraph (1) of section (1); and 

(3) inserting in section (1) after para- 
graph (p) the following new paragraph: 

“(q) Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
consist of nine Senators, to which commit- 
tee shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

“1. Veterans’ measures, generally. 

“2. Pensions of all wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

“3. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 

“4. Compensation of veterans. 

“5. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

“7, Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

“8. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life.” 

Sec. 2. Section (4) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) Each Senator shall serve on two 
standing committees and no more; except 
that not to exceed twenty-six Senators of 
the majority party, and not to exceed eleven 
Senators of the minority party, who are 
members of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Committee on 
Aeronautics and Space Sciences, or the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, may serve 
on three standing committees and no 
more.” 





AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
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ator from Nevada [Mr. CANNON] and the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc] be listed as additional cosponsors 
of S. 1615, the bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to permit re- 
duced benefits thereunder—when based 
upon the attainment of retirement age— 
to be paid to men at age 62, and that at 
the next printing of the bill their names 
be added, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, April 27, I introduced S. 1718, 
a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
next printing of the bill the name of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. ScHorepPe.] be included as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 7 AND 8 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 27, 1961, the name of 
Mr. Lone of Missouri was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 1734) 
to amend sections 7 and 8 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, introduced 
by Mr. Carrott (for himself and Mr. 
Hart) on April 27, 1961. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to) 2 printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Address entitled “Public Power in Texas 
and in the Nation,” delivered by him at the 
18th Annual Convention of the American 
Public Power Association, in San Antonio, 
Tex., on April 24, 1961. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address of Senator WiLry 

concerning issues now before Congress. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Article entitled “The Challenge of Change” 
by Senator Husert H. Humpurey, published 
in the Midwest Quarterly, issue of April 1961. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Editorial from Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette, April 28, 1961, entitled “Area Aid Bill a 
Tribute to Democratic Concern.” 





NEEDED SOCIAL SECURITY RE- 
FORM — FURTHER LIBERALIZA- 
TION OF THE EARNINGS TEST 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee is presently 
considering legislation to amend the So- 
cial Security Act in several important 
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respects. ‘There is much in this bill that 
is good and important, and I therefore 
hope that this measure will be expedi- 
tiously handled and will shortly be re- 
ported to the Senate for action. 

I want to comment briefly this morn- 
ing on a social security reform which is 
in the House-passed bill. The editor of 
the Syracuse Post Standard recently ran 
an excellent editorial reviewing the 
measures contained in the bill before 
the Senate Finance Committee, but 
called attention to the fact that it does 
not contain a needed further liberaliza- 
tion of the so-called social security earn- 
ings test. 

Mr. President, legislation to amend the 
Social Security Act should include pro- 
visions dealing with the so-called earn- 
ings test. For many years, I have intro- 
duced legislation in the Congress calling 
for the complete elimination of the earn- 
ings test. As is well known, this test 
prevents workers from receiving their 
social security benefits if they have been 
employed and have earned over a cer- 
tain limited amount in any one year. 

Although the earnings test was amend- 
ed last year, further changes are badly 
needed. A proposal was offered in the 
House to change this test. I regret that 
the other body did not see fit to act 
on this matter in the present bill, and 
I very much hope that the Senate or 
the Senate Finance Committee will in- 
clude needed modification in the earn- 
ings test in the pending Social Security 
Amendments Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to include in the REc- 
orp the text of the April 22 editorial 
from the Syracuse Post Standard which 
I referred to above. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PENSION OVERHAUL 


The social security bill passed by the House 
contains something for nearly everyone. 

Under its terms a man may retire at 62 
instead of 65 if he is willing to take a 20- 
percent permanent cut in his pension. 

Widows covered by social security will 
get 82% percent of the husband’s benefit 
rather than 75 percent. 

The minimum benefit will go from $33 to 
$40 a month, 

An employee will be able to qualify for so- 
cial security if he or she works the equiva- 
lent of one calendar quarter in four between 
1950 and the time he or she reaches 65, 
instead of the present one calendar quarter 
in three. 

To pay for these benefits the payroll tax 
goes from 3 to 3% percent on the first 
$4,800 of income, The levy might have 
been 3% percent if the House had not 
pared President. Kennedy’s proposals. 

The House has done well with the bill. 
It has wisely provided for the tax increase to 
become effective in January 1962 instead 
of 1963. There is no point in delaying the 
shock, and the tax automatically goes up 
another one-half percent in 1963. 

In view of the 399-to-14 vote of approval 
in the House the legislation should have no 
difficulty in the Senate where one addition 
should be made. 

Pensioners now may earn up to $1,200 a 
year without loss of benefits. On earnings 
between $1,200 and $1,500 they lose $1 in 
benefits for each $2 earned, and above that 
$1 in benefits for each $1 earned. 
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A Republican proposal in the House which 
apparently got nowhere, would increase this 
$1 for $2 earnings band from $1,500 to $2,400, 
That would give some help to 
trying to stretch dollars and at the same 
time retain in essence the earnings principle 
that has been followed. 

If social security recipients want this 
they should make their views known. 





AUTOMOBILE SEAT BELTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Friday, April 28, 1961, it was my priv- 
ilege to be the first participant in the 
women’s crusade for seat belts which is 
being nationally sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Auto Industries Highway Safety 
Committee. 

The 5'2 million women affiliated with 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will work through the local clubs 
and through the local dealers to urge 
the installation of safety seat belts on 
all cars. 

Studies reveal beyond any substan- 
tial doubt that safety seat belts, if 
properly installed and fastened, can re- 
duce the hazards of automobile acci- 
dents. An automotive crash injury re~ 
search project has been going on for 
many years, under the able direction of 
John O. Moore, and now Robert A. Wolf 
of Cornell University. Their reports in- 
dicate that traffic accident injuries— 
serious and fatal—are reduced more 
than one-third by the use of seat belts. 
Seat belts virtually eliminate the chance 
of being thrown from a car, and statis- 
tically speaking, the likelihood of being 
killed is five times smaller if a passenger 
or rider is not thrown from the car. 

It is a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to all who have studied these statis- 
tics that, beginning in 1962, the automo- 
tive manufacturers are going to install 
the basic hardware for seat belts on 
the assembly line. This will cut the costs 
from about $20 to about $3 per seat belt. 
This decision was made in Detroit, I 
understand, after the enterprising New 
York State Senator Edward J. Speno 
made a special pilgrimage to Detroit to 
argue the case for seat belts. 

In New York State, Governor Rocke- 
feller has already signed a bill requiring 
that all vehicles manufactured after 
June 1962 and sold in the State he 
equipped with anchorage units at the at- 


. tachment points for attaching at least 


two sets of seat safety belts for the front 
seat of each such motor vehicle. Seat 
belts are already used in certain school 
buses in Long Island, and are going to be 
mandatory for vehicles purchased by sey- 
eral Federal agencies—HEW and Com- 
merce. 

The seatbelt crusade is being sup- 
ported by a number of other groups who 
are aware of the increased safety factor. 
These include the American Medical As- 
sociation, automobile manufacturers, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, National 
Automobile Dealers Association, National 
Safety Council, National Tire Dealers 
Retreaders Association, President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, Public Health 
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Service, tire manufacturers, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The slogan of the Women’s Crusade is: 
“A Million and One in 1961.” I should 
like to add to that the hope that by next 
year, when the hardware is installed in 
the factory, we can have an even bigger 
motto: “Two Million and Two for 1962.” 





SENIOR CITIZEN’S MONTH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
designation by Governor Rockefeller of 
the month of May as Senior Citizen’s 
Month in New York State represents a 
most fitting tribute to the elderly people 
of our Nation. By their lives, by their 
careers, they have contributed richly 
to the greatness and the growth of our 
Nation, and it is well that America 
pauses both to pay homage to them and 
to reflect upon our debt and our respon- 
sibility toward them. 

The senior citizens of our Nation have 
helped to build the America we know and 
love today. This Nation will always be 
an inheritance passed on to younger 
hands from the older hands that have 
molded it and now have earned both 
their repose and the rewards of their 
labor. 

Our concern for those men and women 
who have reached retirement age must 
therefore be translated into active pro- 
grams designed to enrich and to dignify 
their sunset years. In this respect one 
of the most heartening developments 
in the history of our Nation is the in- 
creased and urgent emphasis that is be- 
ing given to the problems of the aged. 
It is not a matter of humaneness, but a 
matter of rightful responsibility that we 
should establish for our elderly citizens 
programs of assistance that are not only 
responsive to their physical needs but 
which keep in mind, as well, the social, 
intellectual, and leisure requirements of 
those entering upon their golden years. 

In times past the age of retirement was 
conceived to be a sterile period when the 
individual’s contribution to society sum- 
marily came to an end. Today, sur- 
rounded as we are by living examples of 
the dynamism of old age, we realize that 
our senior citizens can and do continue 
to contribute to the vigor and progress of 
our Nation. Their gifts, their talents, 
their abilities, contribute a fund of 
human resources that adds immeasur- 
ably to our national wealth. It is wholly 
appropriate, therefore, at the beginning 
of this month set aside to honor them 
that we salute the senior citizens of our 
Nation, that we pledge to them our un- 
remitting concern and that we thank 
them for what they have done in their 
lifetimes to make the American dream 
come true. 





PRINTING OF MEMORANDUMS RE- 
LATING TO CONSTITUTIONAL IS- 
SUES ON S. 1021, AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 170, Senate 
Resolution 126. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 126) to print memorandums re- 
lating to constitutional issues on S. 1021 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, 
after the word ‘“the’’, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out ‘“subcom- 
mittee.” and insert “subcommittee; and 
a legal analysis of the Administration’s 
brief on Federal aid to church-supported 
elementary schools, by Senator Kenneth 
B. Keating of New York.”, so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as a 
Senate document the memorandums entitled 
“The Constitutional Authority of the Con- 
gress To Enact S. 1021”, “The Impact of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution Upon 
Federal Aid to Education”, and “Federal Pro- 
grams Under Which Institutions With Reli- 
gious Affiliation Receive Federal Funds 
Through Grants or Loans”, submitted on 
March 28, 1961, by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, together with the opinions on 
the questions of the constitutionality of S. 
1021 and the constitutionality of a measure 
which would provide loans for construction 
purposes to private and parochial schools at 
both the primary and secondary school levels 
submitted to the subcommittee by certain 
professors of law in response to requests by 
the chairman of the subcommittee; and a 
legal analysis of the Administration’s brief 
on Federal aid to church-supported elemen- 
tary schools, by Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
of New York. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 





INCREASED DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD TO THE 
FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 171, S. 
1748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1748) to provide for the increased dis- 
tribution of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to the Federal judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 73 of the Act of January 12, 1895, as 
amended (44 U.S.C. 188), relating to the 
gratuitous distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp is further amended (a) by inserting 
therein immediately after the paragraph 
reading: 

“To the offices of the marshal and clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
each, two copies of the daily and one semi- 
monthly copy.” 


an additional paragraph reading as follows: 

“To each United States circuit and district 
judge, and to the chief judge and each as- 
sociate judge of the United States Court of 
Claims, the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, the United States Cus- 
toms Court, the Tax Court of the United 
States, and the United States Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals, upon request to a Member of 
Congress and notification thereof by such 
Member to the Public Printer, one copy of 
the daily. Copies so furnished shall be in 
addition to those authorized to be furnished 
to Members of Congress under the foregoing 
provisions of this section.” 


and (b) by inserting therein immediately 
after the paragraph reading: 

“To the library of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, two copies of the daily, 
two semimonthly copies, and not to exceed 
five bound copies.” 
an additional paragraph reading as follows: 

“To the library of each United States 
Court of Appeals, each United States District 
Court, the United States Court of Claims, 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, the United States Customs 
Court, the Tax Court of the United States, 
and the United States Court of Military 
Appeals, upon request to the Public Printer, 
one bound copy.” 





PRESENTATION OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON AWARD—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HOLLAND OF FLORIDA 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
April 29 last, at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Good Government Society, an 
award was made to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND]. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks on that occasion be printed 
in the body of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. On that occasion 
I had the honor of introducing the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. I ask 
unanimous consent that included in this 
presentation be a copy of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR ANDREW F.. SCHOEPPEL, 
OF KANSAS, UPON THE OCCASION OF THE 
PRESENTATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AWARD TO THE HONORABLE SPESSARD L. 
HOLLAND, U.S. SENATOR FROM FLORIDA, BY 
THE AMERICAN GOoD GOVERNMENT SOCcIETY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., APriIt 29, 1961 


It is with great pleasure that on behalf of 
the Good Government Society I present to 
the Honorable Spressarp HOLLAND, U.S. Sen- 
ator from Florida, this award for distin- 
guished and outstanding service to the 
American people. 

SPESSARD HOLLAND has been a friend and 
colleague of mine for the past 20 years, be- 
ginning when we were both Governors of 
our respective States. 

A trained attorney, county prosecutor, 
judge, and teacher, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida possesses courage, ability, 
and judgment, which have enabled him on 
innumerable occasions to make substantial 
contributions to our legislative process. 


le 
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Modest by nature, he seldom reveals the 
honors which his intelligence, integrity, and 
courage have earned. Phi Beta Kappa, 
holder of the Distinguished Service Cross for 
his outstanding combat record in World 
War I, and a host of other awards mark his 
career. 

Though we are of different political parties, 
my admiration for Sprssarp HOLLAND stems 
from my observation of his steadfast dedi- 
cation and devotion to the best interests of 
this Nation. 

Often in the heat of partisan debate, I 
have witnessed the gentleman from Florida 
in action. Calm, judicious, incisive, he logi- 
cally devastates the flamboyant oratory of 
the demagogs, announces his position, and 
stands firm. A man ‘unafraid—even though 
at times he might stand alone—because of 
principle and his convictions. 

Good government can only be attained if 
good men are in public office. As a Republi- 
can I am delighted that the Democratic 
Party has within its ranks a man of such 
ability and conservative convictions as our 
honored guest. 

Measured by any criteria, SpEsSarD HOL- 
LAND—former Governor, gentleman, scholar, 
soldier, legislator, and my friend, epitomizes 
the best in American government. 

He typifies to me what was said of a great 
American—Joseph Eastman—by the late 
Carter Fort, when he spoke these words, “A 
spiritual leader cast in the mold of the finest 
American tradition, and he never sold the 
truth to serve the hour.” 

May I congratulate you on your choice for 
this award, and present to you the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida, the 
Honorable Spessarp LINDSEY HOLLAND. 





RESOLUTION OF TRIBUTE AND HONOR TO 
Spessarp L. HOLLAND 


Statesman and soldier, scholar and jurist, 
has worked effectively for the people of 
Florida and of the United States for more 
than 35 years as county prosecutor and 
judge, as State legislator and Governor, and 
since 1946 as a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

An outstanding wartime Governor, his 
notable contributions to the American con- 
stitutional system include the Farm Credit 
Acts which are moving into private owner- 
ship all institutions of the farm credit sys- 
tem; and the vital restoration to the coastal 
States of rightful ownership of undersea 
lands within their historic boundaries. On 
this tidelands issue, he was the leader in the 
Senate and before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Senator HOLLAND’s ability and rectitude 
have earned for him the unqualified respect 
of his fellow Senators and all who know him. 
He is the only man born in Florida to serve 
the State as Governor and U.S. Senator. 

For THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AMERICAN 
Goop GOVERNMENT SOcIETY. 
Aprit 28, 1961. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HOLLAND 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am sincerely grate- 
ful to the American Good Government So- 
ciety for conferring upon me this high and 
unexpected honor. And, of course, I ap- 
preciate deeply the gracious kindness of my 
longtime friend, Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
in presenting the award. 

No one knows better than I that many good 
citizens worked long and hard in organizing 
the efforts which led to the adoption of the 
four Farm Credit Acts of 1953, 1955, 1956, 
and 1959, and the so-called Tidelands Act, 
which are mentioned in the award. No one 
realizes more keenly than I that dozens of 
Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives labored together in bringing 
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these measures before Congress and that a 
sizable majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress cast their votes in favor of the several 
acts before they were passed and reached the 
White House, where they received Presi- 
dential approval. And so, in accepting this 
award, I do so on behalf of the many whose 
cooperative efforts resulted in enacting these 
programs into law. I am glad that I could 
have an active part in the passage of the 
legislation and I am particularly happy for 
my coworkers and myself that this society, 
dedicated to the cause of good government, 
recognizes these laws as contributions to 
wholesome and sound American government. 

The very nature of these laws is in line 
with the general objectives which I shall 
discuss briefly. The Farm Credit Acts were 
designed to encourage the retirement of Gov- 
ernment capital from the farm credit pro- 
gram and to permit the ownership and con- 
trol of farm credit establishments by the 
farmers, ranchers, and growers who use them. 
We are all happy that many farm credit 
units have already realized this important 
objective and are now operating as success- 
ful private enterprises without Government 
money. The Tidelands Act was enacted to 
restore and confirm to the coastal States, and 
to private purchasers from these States, the 
title to great areas in their coastal waters 
within their territorial boundaries. The Su- 
preme Court has clearly upheld this restora- 
tion of traditional and historic State rights. 

I think that our further pursuit of sound 
government requires that we do many more 
things that lie in these same general direc- 
tions. We should encourage private enter- 
prise and take the Government out of busi- 
ness in many fields. We should restore to 
the States, the local communities, and in- 
dividuals their ability to function in those 
many areas where they can function best, 
so that they will be relieved from regimenta- 
tion and control by the Federal Government. 
I believe profoundly that Thomas Jefferson 
was right when he insisted that “it is an 
axiom of freedom that that government is 
best which governs least” and that that gov- 
ernment is soundest and most economical 
which is closest to the people. 

It seems to me to be wholly clear that in 
following the trend of the past several dec- 
ades toward greater centralization of gov- 
ernment, we have already reached a stage 
where our National Government is too big 
to be either efficient or economical. There 
is no mortal mind, no matter how consci- 
entious, which can grasp all the implica- 
tions of our present huge centralized Gov- 
ernment. The result is that the Congress, 


. which is directly elected by and answerable 


to the people, is being deprived more and 
more of the opportunity to carry out in full 
its constitutional duty, while vital details 
of Government are being delegated more 
and more to the appointive heads of many 
executive agencies and bureaus. All this 
has produced a Central Government which 
is often arbitrary, wasteful, inefficient, un- 
democratic and, in short, inconsiderate of 
the rights and needs of States, communities, 
and individuals. I hope that the American 
people will never forget these wise words 
of Woodrow Wilson: “Liberty has never come 
from the government. Liberty has always 
come from the subjects of it. The history 
of liberty is a history of resistance. The 
history of liberty is a history of limitations 
of governmental power, not the increase of 
it.” 

It is a regrettable fact that our Central 
Government, by its overexpansion, has grown 
too great to function well. It does, indeed, 
bestride the American world like a colossus. 
In our Central Government frequently the 
right hand does not know what the left hand 
is doing. And yet there are many among 
us who would go still further toward con- 
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centrating in our Central Government the 
legal supervision and control of further im- 
portant activities in the daily lives of the 
American people, thus increasing the al- 
ready intolerable load on Uncle Sam’s weary 
shoulders. Several such acts have been 
proposed to the Congress which is now in 
session. 

Without discussing in detail these pro- 
posals, which I shall strongly oppose, I merely 
comment that in my judgment this is no 
time to bring on the determined controversy 
or the vigorous and divisive debate which 
is bound to occur if such proposals are se- 
riously urged. I strongly hope that the 
Nation will be spared such an experience and 
that national unity, instead of disunity and 
bitterness, may be made our immediate and 
continuing objective. 

For at this very moment our form of gov- 
ernment is more critically on trial through- 
out the earth than at any earlier time in our 
history. We badly need to spend our time 
and our united effort in concentrating on 
how best to meet our grave problems of in- 
ternational relations, national defense, fiscal 
solvency and scientific development which 
weigh so heavily upon us. 

I need not remind this great gathering 
of the manifold troubles and the utter con- 
fusion which now confront us in Cuba, in 
Laos, in South Vietnam, in the Congo, in 
Algeria, and perhaps tomorrow somewhere 
else. We all know full well that godless 
communism seeks energetically to destroy all 
freedom on this earth, and that our country, 
the strongest bastion of freedom, is the su- 
premely important target. When we realize 
that our very survival is at stake, how can 
we consider spending our time, effort, and 
strength in disruptive argument with fellow 
Americans? 

I have no doubt whatever of the strength 
of our Nation and of the eternal soundness 
of its form of government. Our America has 
the manpower, the national resources, the 
developed assets, the resourcefulness, the 
strength of character, and the dogged cour- 
age, not only to survive, but to prevail over 
any force that may assail us from without. 
Our principal danger at this crucial time in 
our history is division amongst ourselves, 
distracting us from the present fundamental 
concern of good government, which is to 
assure, first, our survival so that we may 
bring to fruition our vast potentiality to 
serve our own people and the cause of free- 
dom throughout the earth. 

Surely there is no cause to which all pa- 
triotic Americans everywhere, whether we 
call ourselves conservatives or liberals, can 
more properly dedicate ourselves in these 
trying times than to insist that the divi- 
sions, the bickerings, the strenuous argu- 
ments as to what philosophy shail prevail on 
our domestic scene shall be laid aside until a 
less turbulent season. That course would 
permit the thinking and the dedicated effort 
of our best trained minds to be concentrated 
on the solution of those great external prob- 
lems which confront us on every hand and 
which must be solved if our Nation is to ful- 
fill its destiny. It is my earnest hope that 
we may follow that course, 

Again may I say that I am deeply grateful 
for the high honor which the American 
Good Government Society has bestowed 
upon me, 





DESIGNATION OF POLICE WEEK AND 
PEACE OFFICERS MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 156, Senate Joint Resolution 65, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (8.J. Res. 65) designating the 
week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace 
Officers Memorial Day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
May 14-20, 1961, is hereby designated as 
Police Week, in recognition of the contribu- 
tion the police officers of America have 
tnade to our civilization through their dedi- 
cated and selfiess efforts in enforcing the 
laws of our cities, counties, and States and 
of the United States regardless of the peril 
or hazard to themselves, and May 15th is 
hereby designated as Peace Officers Memorial 
Day in honor of the Federal, State, and 
municipal peace officers who have been killed 
or disabled in line of duty. Through their 
enforcement of our laws our country has 
internal freedom from fear of the violence 
and civil disorder that is presently affect- 
ing other nations. 

To this end the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation in- 
viting the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such period, with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, as a tribute to the 
men and women who, night and day, stand 
guard in our midst to protect us through 
enforcement of our laws, and to honor those 
who have lost their lives in service to the 
community. 





NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 157, Senate Joint Resolution 68. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGIstaTIvE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 68) providing for the 
designation of the week commencing 
October 1, 1961, as “National Public 
Works Week.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation designating the seven-day period 
commencing October 1, 1961, as “National 
Public Works Week”, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to celebrate 
such week with activities and ceremonies 
paying tribute to the public works engineers 
and administrators of the Nation and the 
important work which they perform. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
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INTERFAITH DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 168, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 24) designating the 
fourth Sunday in September of each 
year as Interfaith Day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the fourth Sun- 
day in September of each year is hereby des- 
ignated as “Interfaith Day,” and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to issue annually a proclamation 
calling on the people of the United States 
to observe such day, and urging the partici- 
pation of all Americans and all religious 
groups in the United States, regardless of 
sect or creed, to participate in the observ- 
ance of such day by such means as they may 
deem appropriate. 


The preamble was agreed to. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 169, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 34. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 34) designating the 
week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
joint resolution was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
October 9-15, 1961, be designated as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week, in 
recognition of the outstanding services of 
performers and artists in the variety field to 
the American people. 


The preamble was agreed to. 





TRIBUTE TO FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Ralph McGill, the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution and a distinguished jour- 
nalist and columnist, has written a col- 
umn, “¥rom Everywhere, They Come To 
Pray,” on the anniversary of the death 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

This column is one of the most moving 
I have read in a long time and deserves 
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to be seen and read by many more 
people. 

Mr. McGill, while pointing out the 
weakness and human frailties of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has nonetheless captured 
the sense and spirit of his greatness and 
the place he held in the hearts not only 
of our own countrymen, but of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article written by Mr. McGill be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

From EVERYWHERE, THEY COME To PRAY 

(By Ralph McGill) 

In each April, the anniversary month of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s death, there is a surge 
of visitors to the place where he died. 

People go into the little chapel near the 
Warm Springs Foundation and kneel down 
to pray. 

One may see them almost any time one 
goes there. 

They come from everywhere. They say 
nothing. They drive up, park the car, go in, 
kneel, and pray. 

Some seem to go about it so directly you 
know that for them it is something they 
have planned for a long time. They have 
rehearsed it in their minds so much that 
when they reach the chapel they know just 
what they must do. 

Not far away, down the winding road, is 
the small clapboard cottage which was called 
“The Little White House.” There is a fence 
before it. 

It is interesting to watch there, too. There 
is hardly a day that at least 2 or 3 persons 
do not come there and stand for awhile 
looking at the house. Some are merely curi- 
ous. Others stand there looking with eyes 
full of tears. Now and then one will kneel 
there and pray. Still others will bow their 
heads over the fence, close their eyes and 
remain there in meditation and prayer. 

For all of them Franklin D. Roosevelt 
meant something very personal. It may be 
that it was a home or a farm saved. Or, it 
may be just a memory of those terrible, dark 
days which now seem like a dream and which 
many conveniently forget, when despair sat 
at the door of every heart, and the only voice 
with courage and faith in it was his. 

But whatever it was, it brings them to 
Hyde Park in larger numbers than go to 
any other similar national monument or 
memorial. And, so it is at the Little White 
House in Georgia. 

The critics come every day to the granite 
of Roosevelt's memory, calling him charlatan, 
Communist, and worse. They sharpen their 
beaks on the mountain of his deeds and his 
name, but somehow, they leave no im- 
pression. 

His faults were many. Great men have 
great faults. And critics make a squalling 
noise about these faults. 

But, somehow the people come to pray. 

Not much damage can be done the name 
or memory of any man or any woman who 
has answered, even in part, some great yearn- 
ing and some hunger in the human heart. 

He was all they say. 

He was ambitious. He pussyfooted at 
times. He was impatient. He played poli- 
tics, and he was skilled at it. He used cor- 
rupt machines if they were going his way. 
His code of political morality did not in- 
clude past party loyalty if it meant abandon- 
ing what he believed to be an important 
issue. 

He would fret about small, personal 
things and be casual about big things. He 
had his share of vanity. He liked to lead 
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and be followed. He was not good at taking 
advice. He was all this, and more. (And 
so are much lesser men.) 

Yet, if we take pencil and paper and add 
it up and put down the result, we will see 
that the same total will be found beneath 
the names of all those who have been pro- 
jected by destiny and the fell clutch of 
circumstance to a place in the blazing sun of 
history. 

And none in all our past history was ever 
so sharply projected as he. (Young Jack 
Kennedy now is in the white, hot glare of 
it.) 

And, so, having added all the petty faults 
and the great faults, we are confronted 
with the immensity and the soundness of 
FDR’s accomplishments. 

A world, quite literally, was going to 
pieces about us. Revolution, and worse, 
swept the world. Kingdoms and govern- 
ments fell or were scattered like tenpins in 
the bowling alleys of history. 

And when the messenger came to take 
him to Charon’s boat he left a country which 
had intact every single one of its institu- 
tions, unimpaired, strong and free. And he 
left a people bereft of not a single guarantee 
under a Constitution written generations be- 
fore in hope and confidence. Nowhere else 
in the whole wide world could that be said. 

And so, they come to pray, and in Georgia 
the place where he came to rest, and to die, 
is for millions a shrine. 





THE CUBAN TYRANNY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
great deal of information has recently 
been published on Cuba, but if there are 
any who doubt how completely this 
formerly independent nation has been 
subverted to a police state tyranny, they 
will find the stark facts in two articles. 
One is called “Case Study of a Police 
State,” written by that very knowledge- 
able and experienced reporter, Max 
Frankel, of the New York Times. 
Frankel knows the workings of com- 
munism, having served as the New York 
Times representative in Russia, where I 
had occasion to meet him when I was in 
Moscow a year and a half ago as a mem- 
ber of a Senate subcommittee. 

The other is an excellent article from 
the current issue of Reader’s Digest, en- 
titled “Castro Betrayed Our Country,” 
by Joseph P. Blank. It is important that 
the people of the United States be fully 
informed how the Western Hemisphere, 
dedicated variously to liberty for a cen- 
tury and a half and more, has now been 
invaded by a dictatorial, totalitarian, 
police state tyranny imbued with con- 
cepts alien to the traditions and purposes 
originated by Washington, Bolivar, Hi- 
dalgo, San Martin, Marti, and the other 
great patriots who kindled the torches of 
freedom in the New World. In Cuba that 
freedom which the United States helped 
the Cuban people secure has, for the 
time being, at least, been lost. 

I ask unanimous consent that both be 
included at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine] 
Case Stupy or A POLIceE STATE 


(Castro’s Cuba is a prime example of how 
demagoguery and confusion can cloak the 
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implacable maneuvers of a dictator bent on 
absolute power over his country.) 
(By Max Frankel) 

GUANTANAMO Bay, Cusa.—Cubans are a 
loquacious people, an animated gesticulating 
race, a hot-blooded, hot-tempered, anarchic 
clan with a formal Sunday religion and a 
weekday devotion to their private communi- 
ties of kin, a people without any sense of 
time but an addiction to form, a people that 
loves to drive cars at perilous speeds and has 
long been accustomed to a violent tempo of 
life and yet loves to gush over sentimental 
Hollywood movies, a brusque yet gentle peo- 
ple, a democratic people that thinks nothing 
of addressing a stranger high or low with the 
familiar “Chico” and of pummeling his 
shoulder, grasping his upper arm and prod- 
ding him with a loosely cupped fist to make 
him listen to often shallow but deeply held 
convictions, 

Long, long ago—last December—one of 
these convictions that you could hear up and 
down their island was that “it can never 
happen here.’”’ Cubans both for and against 
Fidel were witnessing the gradual inter- 
ment of their right to dissent, the disappear- 
ance of their favorite detergents, the ugly 
emergence of neighborhood spies and rough- 
neck policemen, and they would remark, 
“The Cuban people are not European peas- 
ants and automatons,” or “Our undisciplined 
religious people will never stand for com- 
munism.” 

The conviction that to be Cuban was 
synonymous with being anti-Communist and 
that the Cuban people were only awaiting 
the right moment to rise up in fury was 
shared apparently by the Cuban exiles who 
mounted a pitifully small invasion against 
the heavily armed forces of Premier Fidel 
Castro 2 weeks ago. Apparently it was the 
conviction, too, of the U.S. officials who 
acquiesced in and advised on the invasion 
plans. 

But none of these reckoned with the 
Castro totalitarian establishment in action. 
It was—and is even more so today—enocr- 
mously effective in restraining the large but 
necessarily passive segment of the population 
that has turned against the Castro govern- 
ment, as well as in engineering and manipu- 
lating the convictions of the large segment 
that remains loyal to Fidel. 

The two-jawed vise of inhibiting force 
and deceitful propaganda with which Castro 
set out to control his nation of 6 million 
individualists did not screw finally shut until 
the invaders began their charge up the 
beaches 2 weeks ago. Then suddenly movie 
houses and sports arenas had to be turned 
into jails and then suddenly the populace 
could sense the humiliation of knowing 
about its own fate only that which Fidel 
chose to tell. 

But the vise had begun to tighten only a 
few weeks after it was suddenly and ex- 
citingly opened by Castro’s triumph over 
the previous Cuban dictator, Fulgencio 
Batista. Each turn of the screw was firm 
and irrevocable. 

Each new departure from law and from 
civil rights was accompanied by elaborate 
explanations of allegedly special circum- 
stances and by deafening shouts of “democ- 
racy.” Emotional crowds were whipped into 
revolutionary frenzy to scream “Si” to the 
sealing of their minds and opportunities. 

At first the sports stadium executions and 
kangaroo trials were only for Batista’s war 
criminals and it was held unsporting to ob- 
ject to the procedures. Only the newspapers 
and radio stations of corrupt millionaires 
now in exile were seized at the start, and who 
did not agree that they were reactionary and 
not very good papers and stations at that? 
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If there had been elections, Fidel would 
have won anyway, so why waste time? If 
there were a Parliament it would approve 
everything anyway, so why waste money? 

With neither elections nor a legislature 
deemed important, it was hardly necessary 
even to proclaim the dissolution of all non- 
government political groupings—except mi- 
raculously the Popular Socialist, or Commu- 
nist, Party, whose discipline organization, 
placed at the service of the Castro govern- 
ment, proved invaluable if not essential to 
the establishment of a totalitarian society. 
The party was given a newspaper plant by 
the government and all the opportunities 
necessary for organization and assembly. 
These opportunities were denied all unofficial 
groups and even Fidel Castro’s 26th of July 
movement was allowed to die in everything 
but name. 

Only the lands of the huge landowners 
were expropriated at the start; was not the 
peasant reaping the profit and was not every 
farmer to be left with all the land he needed 
to earn a handsome profit? Not all private 
enterprise, but only the scheming, profiteer- 
ing U.S. monopolies were intervened at the 
start—why should honest businessmen be 
afraid? 

Only student committees democratically 
and independently were purging the ranks of 
their professors—was this not the ultimate 
in academic freedom? Only those labor 
unions that extorted unduly high wages for 
their members while peasants went hungry 
were being forbidden to strike—was it not 
fair to let others climb the economic ladder 
for a while? 

Only volunteers were wanted in the peo- 
ple’s militia, but did not the Government 
have the right to expect all employees to 
demonstrate their patriotism as a condition 
of employment? Only disloyal teachers were 
thrown out of the schools, but did not the 
Government have the right to demand of all 
that they abandon their old ideas? 

Turn after turn the vise tightened. The 
law was made, explained, and often invented 
during Fidel Castro’s long television orations. 
Under the marvelous spell of his oratory 
in the infectious atmosphere of the mass 
meeting, with banners flapping and bands 
blaring, and eventually with armed patrol- 
men carting off the less than enthusiastic, 
decisions were heard and ratified by acclama- 
tion. This, said Fidel over and over again, 
was true democracy, not the lonely plodding 
stuffing of ballots into boxes—until even 
“this” became rarer and rarer and he 
deigned to appear only on special occasions 
before closed meetings of chosen claques. 

Perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the 
skill with which the vise was closed (and a 
damning rebuke it is to those with faith in 
the inalienable democratic spirit of all men) 
came last fall from the fallen leaders of 
Cuba’s Electrical Workers Union. 

These men, who had helped Castro gain 
power by risking their lives to commit sabo- 
tage but who had now been denounced by 
him as profiteers who had never done any- 
thing for their country, confessed that they 
had stood by idly while the Cuban Federa- 
tion of Workers was seized in rump meet- 
ings by Communists who then installed their 
own men in every local. 

“We had never thought that anything like 
that would happen in our union,” they said, 
in the safety of asylum in foreign embassies. 
“And we always were confident that if we 
could only get to Fidel, justice would be 
done.” 

For a time, many middle-class Cubans 
had cheered the demise of the wealthier 
classes; working classes had not objected to 
the seizure of middle-class properties, and 
the vacating of white-collar jobs. British 
and Canadian businessmen clung desperately 
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to their desks while only American firms 
were seized, and Cuban businessmen felt 
strangely unaffected when foreigners were 
sent packing. 

Clacs hatred and an unwholesome eleva- 
tion of things Cuban as opposed to things 
-foreign were standard weapons in the gov- 
ernment’s campaign. The enmity of the 
United States—developed through unfortu- 
nate policies both in Havana and Washing- 
ton—early became a justification for any- 
thing that could not be otherwise explained. 

It was after 2 years of such totalitarian 
developments that Fidel Castro, speaking 
now in the relative security provided by 
Communist military and economic aid, quite 
mockingly revealed the inevitability of it all. 
He recalled riding in triumph into Havana 
in January 1959, he said, and seeing the 
cheering throngs not only of peasants and 
workers but middle-class property owners 
and even some rich people. 

He laughed inwardly at these pseudo-revo- 
lutionaries, he said, for they did not know 
the fate that awaited them. 

Neither did the propertyless Cubans who 
had taken heart at Fidel’s promises from the 
hills of a constitutional government, fair 
trials and free elections. 

By the time Fidel Castro disclosed this 
hywocrisy last December, Cuba was in the 
grip of his army’s intelligence service which 
had absolute rights of indiscriminate search 
and seizure. It arrested at will and, often, 
without charges, held prisoners without trial, 
seized much of their property, and was ac- 
countable to no one. 

The judges who tried to intervene with 
the Cuban leaders and soon those who re- 
fused to decide still pending cases according 
to government’s wishes were summarily dis- 
missed. Most of the cases traditionally 
heard in court were only disputes between 
monopolists, Fidel said, and he reorganized 
the judiciary with a stroke of the pen. 

Law did not fare well either in a reorgan- 
ization of the universities. When even stu- 
dent purge committees had run out of 
victims, the government itself devised a uni- 
versity reform, the essence of which decreed 
the dismissal of all teachers and students 
who. entertained reservations about the 
Castro regime. Havana University’s tradi- 
tional autonomy that had allowed the young 
and rebellious Fidel Castro to operate with 

ty was replaced by the doctrine of 
duty to state. Not so many lawyers, or 
whatever else students wanted to be, but 
graduates with skills required by the govern- 
ment were henceforth to be produced there. 

Reform turned out to be a favorite word 
to justify the strong arm of the government. 
The agrarian reform had been advertised as 
@ parceling out of large estates to the peas- 
ants, but it became really a method of or- 
ganizing cooperative farms run by govern- 
ment-appointed managers, a program of 
controlling prices and produce, which before 
long required the exertion of government 
control over distributors and large manu- 
facturers, their policies, and, finally, 
personnel. 

The urban reform was simply the seizure 
of developed real estate. All tenants were 
declared to be mortgaged owners and for 
periods of 15 to 30 years they had henceforth 
to pay their rents to the government, plus 
additional funds to provide for the upkeep 
of the houses. 

All city dwellers had to register. They 
were forbidden to move or to exchange resi- 


mally arrested on suspicion of violating the 
reform law. 


* oon there appeared concierges and jani- 
, tors in the government service to report on 
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the psychological as well as physical condi- 
tions of tenants. Recently the half-dozen 
surveillance agencies in every community 
were merged into defense committees—the 
groups that so effectively and massively 
fingered every suspect when the invasion 
danger struck. 

By then an unusual purchase of, say, six 
cakes of soap, or the possession of a some- 
what unusual amount of money, was enough 
to enroll a citizen on the lists of suspected 
counterrevolutionaries. 

Not just war criminals, but counterrevolu- 
tionaries were being executed by the dozen 
and rotting in jails under conditions never 
subjected to inspection, but reliably de- 
scribed as properly in the tradition of Batista. 

Only now there was an ideological lord over 
the totalitarian structure. Without even the 
dignity of law or a “reform” program the 
Cuban press and broadcasting stations were 
seized and enlisted in government service. 
They went under control of a central prop- 
aganda directorate, as did the new govern- 
ment news agency, Prensa Latina. 

No subject was too insignificant to be writ- 
ten about without government direction. 
Sports writers were even prompted to begin 
to tout the healthy European sport of soccer 
over the un-Olympic baseball. 

Without reservation or shame, these media 
now extolled the Soviet Union, Communist 
China and the Communist nations that Fidel 
Castro and his movement’s paper revolution 
had once condemned as no better than West- 
ern imperialists. Nothing but progovern- 
ment expressions of universal support and 
popularity appeared in the press and on the 
radio, except for vicious assaults on real and 
supposed enemies. A Cuban with no alter- 
nate source of information—and very quickly 
there was none—could only believe that 
everything was going the regime’s way and 
that his private reservations were only un- 
healthy aberrations. 

In any case, he did not dare withhold his 
signature from the petitions and declarations 
thrust under his nose at work and in his 
home. Not to be with them was to be against 
them and the systematic prosecution and per- 
secution of counterrevolutionaries was abun- 
dantly evident. 

Generally though, even such acquiescence 
was not enough to Keep a job or prevent de- 
nunciation by some jealous informer First 
there were the rallies to attend and at which 
to cheer. Then the organizations to join: 
the young rebels, or the women’s organiza- 
tion, or the revolutionary student’s council, 
or the labor union, now wholly a political 
organization. Finally it became nece 
to bear arms in the militia under penalty of 
ostracism, sudden unemployment and sus- 
picion of disloyalty. 

All the while the reforms continued— 
the banking reform that centralized all 
control and forced everyone to explain his 
holdings and the education reform that, 
in the words of the education minister, 
meant that even in arithmetic class teach- 
ers had to preach loyalty to Fidel. 

In this atmosphere no one even bothered 

to complain much that the mails and tele- 
phones were not instruments of private com- 
munication. Until the first of this year 
some Cubans were still being allowed to 
surrender their property and to flee the 
country; the government thus enriched 
itself and rid itself too of potentially strong 
opponents. 
But in the last months of the emigration 
technicians and others needed in the econ- 
omy were not allowed even this bitter choice 
of exile. 

Through it all, the spirits of the Cuban 
people were remarkable. They know fear, of 
course, and danger, but they babbled on 
with those whom they could trust over 
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Coca-Colas and cafecitos, utterly confident 
either that all this was necessary to get new 
schools and hospitals built or, more often, 
in the conviction that Cubans could “take” 
anything as long as it clearly was not com- 
munism, and in the confidence that when 
enough had decided it to be communism 
they would find deliverance as before. 

The May Day ceiebrations that will be 
staged throughout Cuba tomorrow to cele- 
brate the continuing triumph of what Fidel 
Castro now describes as his socialist revolu- 
tion will compare with those that his spon- 
sors in the socialist countries will arrange. 
Thousands of the Cubans who watched the 
construction of their new police state, con- 
fident of their ultimate ability to beat off a 
new totalitarianism of the left, will prob- 
ably spend the fiesta timein jail. The many 
non-Cubans who misjudged the strength 
that Fidel Castro derives from his totali- 
tarian structure cannot claim as democrats 
to know enough about the system that chal- 
lenges them around the world. 


Castro BETRAYED OuR COUNTRY 


(From the lips of Cuban exiles now living 
in the United States comes this grim story 
of the way the Communists shattered the 
lives and hopes of people who once believed 
that the revolution would bring democracy 
to Cuba.) 


(Condensed from Latin American Report by 
Joseph P. Blank) 


In the 2 years before the U.S. Embassy 
in Cuba closed its doors last January, more 
than 40,000 Cubans had filed to the United 
States. Well over 30,000 others had regis- 
tered with the Embassy their desire to come 
to the United States. Thousands more had 
tried to fulfill US. immigration requirements 
but could not. 

To obtain visas, Cubans waited in lines 
of 400 to 1,000 which began forming at 3 
a.m. each morning outside the Embassy. 
They made pleas to Embassy staff mem- 
bers in restaurants, movie houses, and buses. 
Applicants who failed to meet the require- 
ments often wept. Sometimes they got 
down on their knees. 

Who are these people so eager to leave 
their native land? They come from every 
level of the country’s life: soldiers who 
fought with Castro, labor leaders, factory 
workers, students, teachers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, engineers. Almost all of them were 
solidly behind Castro when he took power. 
None of them were hounded out of Cuba. 
They left voluntarily, abandoning everything 
they owned and everything they had known. 
Most of those who made it to the United 
States took with them only their clothes 
and the $5 permitted them by their govern- 
ment. They left, knowing that their exist- 
ence as refugees would be bleak and pre- 
carious. 

Why did they leave? In Miami and other 
Florida communities, where practically all 
of them went, they have revealed their 
experiences. 

Pedro Oliver Labra, a professor of physics, 
was asked in early 1960 to become rector of 
the Central University of Las Villas. “I un- 
derstood that the post would be nonpolit- 
ical,” he says, “but I was wrong. Everything 
was politics. The regime sent speakers to 
the university, politicians, to speak about 
ties with the Soviet Union and wrongs com- 
mitted by the United States. I was on the 
reception committee for these men—nobody 
tells you, but you know what you have to 
do to keep out of trouble. 

“Then came the case of Porfirio Ramirez, 
president of our student body. Ramirez 
criticized the government’s policies, then 
fied to the hills to fight. The militia caught 
him and he was put on trial at 2 p.m. last 
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October 12. I telephoned Habana and 
pleaded for the young man. I was assured 
that he would not be shot. The court closed 
at 6 that evening. At 8 it announced its de- 
cision from behind locked doors. The fol- 
lowing morning Ramirez was executed. 

“Now I realized I was in politics. I was 
against the regime, against its executions, 
its controls, its ever-present militia. I could 
not breathe freely. I had to get out. 

“If I had a choice again, I would still 
leave. It’s almost impossible to explain this, 
because words cannot do justice to the feel- 
ing that would make a man deliberately leave 
his family, his friends, and his country.” 

For many Cubans the dream of a wonder- 
ful democratic government for their country 
ended as soon as Castro achieved power. In 
a rundown house near the Miami railroad 
tracks, Pepita Riera says, ‘Oh, how we were 
taken in.” Miss Riera had been active in 
the anti-Batista underground. The author 
of 11 novels and a writer for Cuban radio 
and television, she was during the revolu- 
tion one of five women with Maj. Hubert 
Matos’ column in the Sierra Maestra. 

“In the hills, Castro told us he was anti- 
Communist,” she says. ‘He promised social 
justice for everyone, and everybody helped 
him. Then, after he came to power in 
January 1959, we saw that his promise was 
a lie. Castro began to confiscate factories, 
stores, residential properties. He took from 
those who owned property simply because 
they owned it, not because they had mis- 
treated people or were crooked. 

“For me, the end came when Castro sent 
two men to a phonograph-record factory 
owned by a relative of mine and ordered 
the production of two records within 24 
hours. The records were Communist songs 
from Eastern Europe. I took the records 
to Castro. He said, yes, he had ordered them. 
He said the people were politically sterile, 
and he wanted to get started with their in- 
doctrination. I knew then I had to fight 
this regime that I had given everything of 
myself to help.” 

“I was one of Castro’s lieutenants in the 
mountains,” says 29-year-old Manuel F. 
Artime. “I can still remember him talking 
about democracy, about his love for people. 
He told us that his heart was with freedom. 

“After the victory Castro appointed me 
chief of agricultural reform for a large part 
of Oriente Province. Soon I found that it 
was not enough to work the land for the 
betterment of Cuba. We were expected to 
work the people toward an orientation with 
Russia and China. I opposed this. At meet- 
ings I called the Communists in government 
antirevolutionary. For this I was called a 
traitor. 

“Then, in October 1959, I was called to 
Havana for a meeting of the Institute for 
Agrarian Reform. The main topic was the 
complete nationalization of all property. I 
felt like a man in another country. In a 
few weeks two military officers were assigned 
to help me—actually to watch me. Finally, 
an old friend of mine in the government 
warned me, ‘You're headed for a lot of trou- 
ble. You cannot be against communism if 
you want to stay with the government.’ I 
got out.” 

Dr. Rufo Lopez-Fresquet, a university 
professor, was one of Cuba’s outstanding 
economists. Appointed by Castro, he was 
Minister of the Treasury from January 1959 
until his resignation on March 17, 1960. 
During that time his feelings about the 
Castro regime swung from enthusiasm to 
despair. 

“Castro turned away from the democracy 
he had promised,” he says. ‘Newspapers 
were not permitted to publish freely. People 
were not allowed to meet or congregate. 
Men and women were taken to prison with- 
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out due process of law. I became concerned 
over the growing power of Communists in 
government; but Castro told me, ‘Don’t 
worry. I want to see who they are; I want 
them to stick out their necks. Then I'll get 
rid of them.’ 

“I believed him. I believed that the sup- 
pression of liberties was a phase. Too late 
I saw the truth: that under Castro the 
Communists were in for good, that the to- 
talitarian state was the ultimate goal. By 
the time we in the government realized this 
we were powerless to do anything about it. I 
resigned on the ground of ill health, slipped 
aboard a ship and hid in the lavatory with a 
45 pointed at the door until we reached 
Florida.” 

Except for the hard core of extremists on 
the right and left, few Cubans expected the 
Castro regime to follow its current course. 
It is generally conceded that 95 out of 10¢ 
Cubans supported Castro when he marched 
in triumph into Havana. Today, the rollcall 
of bitterness and disillusionment attracts 
a reply from every sector of Cuban life. 

A labor leader, Mario Fontela Alfonso, told 
me: “I was elected general secretary of the 
agricultural workers in February 1959. 
Within 6 months I saw that I was expected 
to knuckle under as the Communists took 
over. I fought back. Finally, a Communist 
delegation ousted me from the union by 
arranging a closed meeting of 24 delegates 
who sided with them. This was 24 out of 
a total of 380 union delegates. The gov- 
ernment papers announced that I had been 
removed by a vote of all union delegates.” 

A 67-year-old retired worker: “I worked 
all my life, saved my money, and built two 
little houses so that I could have an income 
when I was too old to work. I rented one 
for $22 a month and the other for $18. My 
wife and I lived in a little apartment that 
cost us $12 a month. In the urban reform 
program my two houses were taken away 
from me.” 

A newspaper editor, Jorge Zayas, of El 
Avance: “I helped the revolution by forging 
documents and hiding arms in our plant. 
We were the only Havana newspaper to send 
a correspondent to the hills with Castro. 
After he came into power, I criticized the 
regime’s mistakes and corrected misstate- 
ments in Castro’s speeches. The govern- 
ment called me a traitor. The militia 
marched in and took over my paper.” 

An attorney, Santiago Fernandez-Pichs: “I 
was a member of the executive committee 
of the Cuban Bar Association. At the trial 
of the Batista pilots in early 1959 the revo- 
lutionary court acquitted them for lack of 
evidence. Castro ordered them retried, al- 
though the Cuban Constitution says that a 
person cannot be tried twice for the same 
offense. [The pilots were declared guilty and 
sentenced to 2 to 30 years of hard labor. ] 
People were accused, tried, and convicted 
on the basis of emotions. The criminal code, 
which gives the accused the protection of 
the law, was ignored. Law became mean- 
ingless.” 

A professor of medicine at the University 
of Havana: “The underground at the uni- 
versity hospital provided Castro with money 
and guns. We propagandized his cause. But 
Castro’s victory was no victory for us. The 
regime reopened the university as a kind of 
government educational agency. I did not 
agree with this concept and resigned. 

“That labeled me a ‘counterrevolutionary.’ 
I found myself being followed. So I came 
to the United States, I’ve been a doctor for 
81 years, and now I work as a scrub nurse in 
an operating room. But I am grateful to be 
still a part of medicine.” (The hospital's 
director of personnel told me that this phy- 
sician had an international reputation in 
his specialty.) 
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Yet this doctor is among the more for- 
tunate of his refugee colleagues. About 350 
Cuban physicians are now in the Miami 
area. State laws and the rigid requirements 
for obtaining a license prevent them from 
practicing medicine. Some 20 of them are 
employed by hospitals as operating-room or 
laboratory technicians. Others are working 
as store clerks, factory hands, parking at- 
tendants, waiters. The great majority are 
unable to find work of any kind. Through 
the University of Miami, authorities are pre- 
paring qualifying examinations for Cuban 
doctors to enable them to serve as residents 
in hospitals, 

The shortage of jobs in south Florida is 
the most immediate and serious problem 
faced by the Cuban refugees. The moment 
they land in the United States they begin 
looking for work. They are proud: proud 
enough to be humiliated by charity, proud 
enough to take any kind of work. While 
job hunting they depend on friends, relatives 
and colleagues who preceded them to Florida. 
One man earning $50 a week can provide 
low-cost food for 15 people. Attorney San- 
tiago Fernandez-Pichs is an usher in a movie 
theater. Other attorneys are cleaning fruits 
and vegetables in restaurant kitchens. 
Teachers, engineers and businessmen are 
working as roomservice waiters in Miami 
Beach hotels. 

Church and welfare agencies, as well as 
some business corporations, have helped the 
refugees with money, food and clothing. 
Last December, President Eisenhower allo- 
cated $1 million to refugee assistance. Much 
of that money was spent in relocating men 
and women in areas where jobs are available. 
Soon after taking office, President Kennedy 
ordered a $4 million program of Federal 
assistance. 

While the refugees are grateful for any 
kindness shown them, their basic need is one 
that cannot be fulfilled in the United States. 
What they want is to go back to Cuba. They 
want to regain what was taken from them: 
savings, careers, personal liberty—and their 
hopes and dreams for a new, democratic 
Cuba. 

They're convinced that return is inevitable. 
Many are trying to hurry the day by supply- 
ing arms and explosives to the underground 
in Cuba, by encouraging internal opposition 
with radio broadcasts and air-dropped 
leafiets. Others are training themselves into 
military cadres. 

“The dictatorship will be overthrown,” 
Lopez-Fresquet asserts. “We will return 
home. No amount of guns or soldiers or 
prison cells can stifle the Cubans’ love of 
liberty.” 





THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
MAINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day evening, April 28, 1961, the Maine 
State Society had the rare opportunity 
to hear one of our great jurists deliver a 
lyric tribute to the natural resources of 
Maine. At the annual Maine State So- 
ciety lobster dinner at the Department 
of the Interior restaurant, Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court of the United States expressed his 
deep and abiding interest in the sound 
utilization of our natural treasures. 
What he had to say should be of interest 
to conservationists and to all who are 
dedicated to the preservation of the 
primitive beauty of the wilderness. 

In tribute to Justice Douglas and to 
former Gov. Percival P, Baxter of 
Maine, I ask unanimous consent that 
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‘Justice Douglas’ remarks be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppREss spy Hon. Wiitiam O. DOUGLAS 


The people of Maine have contributed 
greatly to the American character. I start 
with Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien who sailed out 
of Machias against the British and dealt 
blows for American liberty in the same 
tradition as Lexington and Concord. 

I include Marcaret CHast SMITH, EDMUND 
S. Muskre, and the others of distinction who 
have represented Maine in the Nation’s 
Capital. I also include the innumerable 
guides with whom I have spent days and 
weeks on end both in the Maine woods and 
on the rivers and lakes of that water 
wonderland. From them I received during 
the last 40 years a liberal education in the 
beauties and lore of the wilderness of the 
northland; and I learned from their lips 
many lessons in survival. 

The lakes, the streams, the mountains of 
Maine are bright with memories—memories 
of the first blush of spring, fragments of the 
song of birds, glimpses of wild flowers in 
birch and spruce forests, the call of loons 
across deep blue waters, the song of whip- 
poorwills at dawn, moose feeding in bogans. 

Maine has a treasure in Baxter State 
Park. It is a true wilderness without roads 
and with a guarantee against the invasion 
of civilization. It is a small domain, hardly 
20 miles long. But it has a charm of soli- 
tude that few places in America enjoy. Our 
people who live along the eastern seaboard 
often imagine the Far West as a wilderness. 

But our western wilderness has been so 
heavily invaded that it is now difficult to 
get 10 miles from a road. To one accus- 
tomed to jeep-filled dirt roads of our western 
country, Baxter Park is a bit of heaven. It 
Was once cruelly mutilated by loggers. But 
the Maine woods have a great regenerative 
force, thanks to rainfall and climate, that 
in a century will uce the majestic 
white pine our forefathers knew. 

I wish there were more Percival Baxters 
who look ahead a century and plan today 
for the recreational needs of a people whose 
number will shortly double. 

I wish there were Percival Baxters to make 
a sanctuary of the Allagash. We ran it in 
canoes last fall, starting at Telos Lake. It’s 
@ wilderness waterway that should be pre- 
served in its natural beauty without roads, 
without hotels, without any other mark of 
civilization. 

I am worried about the Allagash. One 
who stops paddling and listens can hear 
the bulldozers moving in at many places. 
Some of these bulldozers are leveling tim- 
ber for lumber companies. Some are build- 
ing roads. Each is making a permanent 
scar. In the old days the loggers came in, 
built their tote roads, snaked the logs out, 
and ran them down the lakes and the river. 
When they had finished and left, nature 
reclaimed the tote roads and the campsites. 
But roads built in this machine age are soon 
choked with cars. The invasion of the bull- 
dozer is permanent. 

Very few years are left to salvage the 
waterway that comprises the Allagash. It 
needs a corridor on each side that is broad 
enough to protect the watershed and to 
immunize it from civilization. Like the 
Baxter State Park it needs protection against 
civilization. 

We are prone to think that the solution 
of every problem is to be found in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Certain it is that. some of our 
national parks are models for those who 
want to make sanctuaries of wilderness 
areas. Yet Baxter State Park, small though 
it. may seem, has a charm that is unique. 
What the State of Maine has done there, 
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it could do in the case of the Allagash. If 
it does not act quickly, the case for Fed- 
eral acquisition will become complete. The 
host of Americans who love wilderness water- 
Ways will never, I believe, allow the wilder- 
ness waterway of the Allagash to be ruined 
by civilization. The Allagash is one of 
America’s wonders—a choice creation that 
will be even more precious to our great- 
great-grandchildren than it has been to us. 





FEDERAL FUNDS AND STATE 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
action by the Justice Department in at- 
tempting to force the State of Virginia 
and its political subdivisions to spend 
local and State tax money contrary to 
the will of their citizens is constitution- 
ally incomprehensible and indefensible. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States which requires 
States and their political subdivisions to 
operate public schools or which author- 
izes the executive branch of the Federal 
Government to exercise any degree of 
supervision or control over the manner 
in which public education is or is not 
provided on the State and local levels. 

The effect of the suit which has been 
filed against the State of Virginia is to 
dictate to the general assembly of that 
sovereign State how it can and cannot 
spend public funds in the field of educa- 
tion. If successful, it would establish 
a precedent for Federal control over any 
facet of life in which the executive 
branch for any reason might choose to 
intervene. It would remove the last 
vestige of State and local control over 
the expenditure of State and local tax 
money and with it the last shreds of the 
constitutionally reserved right of the 
American people to govern themselves 
in all areas not specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, not only is this an ac- 
tion unprecedented in the history of our 
country but, worse, it is a deliberate slap 
in the face of Congress which on two 
separate occasions has refused to grant 
to the Justice Department the power 
of intervention in school cases. 

Mr. President, surely the inconsistency 
of an executive branch, which on one 
hand is seeking enactment of a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education on the 
assurance that it will be free of Federal 
controls while on the other hand is ask- 
ing the Federal courts to issue orders 
controlling the expenditure of State and 
local funds for the same purpose, is not 
lost upon the American people. 

The respected columnist, David Law- 
rence, dealt with this and other disturb- 
ing aspects of the Justice Department 
action in his column which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of April 
28, 1961. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of it be printed 
herewith in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL FUNDS AND StTaTE SCHOOLS—U.S. DE- 
MAND IN VIRGINIA CASE FEARED AS BLOW TO 
EDUCATION AID PLAN 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy may have dealt a fatal 

blow to the movement to obtain money from 
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the Federal Government to subsidize public 
schools, He has just demanded that the 
legislature of a sovereign State—Virginia— 
be compelled to take punitive action against 
a single county for failing to open its schools 
or else abandon the whole public school sys- 
tem throughout the State. In view of this 
development, will Congress now take a 
chance and appropriate money that gives a 
bureau in Washington potential power over 
the operation of the public schools through- 
out the United States? 

To tell a State how it must appropriate its 
funds, how it shall set up its own system 
of education, and what steps it must take 
to satisfy the Federal Government’s de- 
mands is unprecedented in American his- 
tory. Yet this, in effect, is the authority 
sought by the Department of Justice, with 
the approval of the President, in applying 
to a Federal court for an order against the 
State of Virginia. 

The step is far reaching. It could mean 
that in the future the Federal Government 
could even tell a State it must have a uni- 
form system of government applying to every 
county or city. It so happens that the 
State of Virginia permits its counties and 
independent cities to adopt, as they choose, 
various forms of executive management or 
control by boards of supervisors elected by 
the people. But, under the theory just ap- 
plied by the United States Department of 
Justice, the counties and municipalities 
would not be permitted to have their own 
forms of local government, but would have 
to adopt a system uniform throughout the 
State. If any county or city deviated, it 
would be in danger of being compelled to 
accept an order of the Federal Government 
in Washington served upon the State 
through the courts. 

This doctrine is, of course, based upon the 
concept of the 14th amendment which the 
Supreme Court of the United States pro- 
claimed in its desegregation decisions in 
1954. The point was made then that “equal 
protection of the laws” means equal appli- 
cation of State laws to children attending 
public schools. But there is nothing in the 
14th amendment or anywhere else in the 
Constitution which says the Federal Govern- 
ment may tell a State it cannot provide 
funds to keep its public schools open in 97 
counties and 32 independent cities because a 
single county happens to close such schools. 
This is an obvious form of punitive action 
that can readily be repeated by an Execu- 
tive order directing any State which accepts 
Federal funds to operate all its schools ac- 
cording to standards laid down by a Fed- 
eral bureau. 

For months now, the lobbyists for Fed- 
eral aid to education and the politicians 
who hope to get votes through promised in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries have been deny- 
ing that any form of Federal control of 
education would be involved in current pro- 
posals for financial aid to State schools. 
But now it turns out that, without any 
specific right granted through existing law, 
an Executive order could be issued—or a 
court decree sought by direct intervention 
of the Federal Government—telling a State 
how to run its educational system. 

The Federal Government is demanding not 
only that a State reopen public schools in 
a particular county but that it shall stop 
State and county tuition grants for the use 
of parents who send their children to pri- 
vate schools and cease to pay from State 
funds for the maintenance and operation of 
public schools anywhere in Virginia as long 
as the public schools in one county are 
closed. 

This can only mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now feels it can interfere in any 
tuition grants, fellowships, scholarships, or 
other forms of aid if it doesn’t like the way 
the States operate such educational pro- 
grams. It is certainly something novel for 
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the Federal Government to tell State legis- 
latures how to spend their money. 

It will be contended that the Supreme 
Court has not as yet ruled on the new de- 
mand of the Department of Justice for dic- 
tatorial powers over education in the States. 
But it may be taken for granted that the 
lawyers at the Department have blazed a new 
trail and probably have found new devices 
satisfactory to them whereby the end will 
justify the means. 

If the Federal Government can tell the 
State of Virginia that it cannot provide 
funds for its public schools unless it makes 
every county and city conform to a pattern 
approved by the Federal Government, then 
constitutional government, as it has been 
known since the founding of the Republic, 
will indeed have vanished. Government by 
Executive order or court decree will have 
supplanted acts of Congress and the laws 
of 50 State legislatures. 





THE CRISIS IN LAOS 


Mr. CHURCH. Myr. President, all of 
us are aware that the United States is 
faced with a very difficult task in at- 
tempting to solve the critical condition 
in Laos. Our objective—to prevent a 
Communist takeover in that country 
while at the same time avoiding, if pos- 
sible, military operations—will not be 
easily accomplished. 

The gravity of the situation we face 
renders it inadvisable at this time to 
dwell upon postmortems relating to pre- 
vious policy errors which have con- 
tributed to our present difficulties. At 
the same time, however, there are lessons 
for the future to be learned, and I think 
we should not miss the opportunity to 
develop guideposts which may serve to 
prevent unnecessary repetitions of pre- 
vious mistakes. 

For this reason, I think the RrEcorp 
should contain an article by Crosley S. 
Noyes, foreign correspondent of the 
Washington Evening Star, which states 
a@ strong case against the policies we 
have pursued in Laos in recent years. I 
offer it as a valuable contribution to the 
record of events leading up to the pres- 
ent crisis, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RECOGNITION OF U.S. Error IN Laos 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—There is a certain irony 
in the thought that the United States— 
and its partners of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization—are now all for an un- 
alined and independent Laos. 

If the same objective had been acceptable 
to the United States 3 years ago, Laos and 
the rest of the world might have been spared 
@ great deal of anguish. What has hap- 
pened in the meantime is proof, no doubt, 
of Communist skulduggery. But it is also 
proof of the bankruptcy of an American pol- 
icy almed at making Laos firmly alined with 
the West and completely dependent on the 
United States. 

In 1958 there existed, in fact, a govern- 
ment in Laos dedicated to the principles of 
neutrality and independence. Led by Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, a distant relative of 
King Savang Vathana, the main objective of 
this government was to bring an end to the 
Communist-backed rebellion that had torn 
Laos in the last days of the French war in 
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Indochina and to reintegrate the Pathet Lao 
rebels into the life of the country. 

It was also something of a family affair. 
The leader of the Pathet Lao was Souvanna’s 
half-brother, Prince Souphanouvong, long- 
time ardent disciple of the Vietminh’s top 
military commander, Vo Nguyen Giap, and by 
far the most forceful personality on the 
Lao landscape. Since 1949, Prince Soupha- 
nouvong had led what was essentially the 
Lao chapter of the Vietminh rebellion, di- 
recting his guerrilla fighters in action against 
the occupying French. At war’s end his 
forces had firm control of the two northern 
provinces of Phongsaly and Samneua, near 
the border of Vietnam. 


, LAO EXPERIMENT STARTS 


After the French Army withdrew from Laos 
in 1954, Prince Souphanouvong announced 
his willingness to go along with the effort of 
national reconciliation under the terms of 
the Geneva Conference. 

The experiment started off hopefully 
enough. With a great show of fraternal 
emotion, the two princes met and agreed 
to bury their past differences. The north- 
ern provinces were returned to the juris- 
diction of the government in Vientiane. 
Some 1,500 Pathet Lao guerrillas were duly 
enrolled under the command of the royal 
army. A total of 4,500 men were demo- 
bilized. 

At the same time, the Pathet Lao trans- 
formed itself into a political party known 
as the New Lao Haksat. Prince Souphanou- 
vong entered the Government as Minister of 
Planning. Souvanna Phouma stayed on as 
Prime Minister. 

It was at this stage that the United 
States stepped heavily onto the Laotian po- 
litical scene and the experiment in inte- 
gration came to an abrupt end. 

The American presence in Laos dates from 
early 1955 when John Foster Dulles reached 
the conclusion that something drastic had 
to be done to fill the vacuum left by the de- 
parting French. Though the United States, 
under the terms of the Geneva agreement 
had no official role to play in Laos, there 
was no obstacle to the flood of money which 
started pouring into the country the same 
year. 

Little legal objection either, to the arrival 
of American military equipment for the 
Laotian Army, or the presence of “civilian 
technicians” in large numbers as instructors 
in its use. By 1958, Souvanna Phouma’s 
Western-leaning neutral government was in 
fact entirely dependent on American sup- 
port. 

UNITED STATES FEARS RED TAKEOVER 


The Americans, furthermore, were not 
happy about the way things were going. 
There was a general feeling that Souvanna 
Phouma, though obviously no Communist 
himself, was naive and ineffectual in deal- 
ing with his dynamic half brother. Inte- 
grating the Pathet Lao into the country and 
the government ran the American argument, 
was the equivalent of inviting a Commu- 
nist takeover in the long run. 

In May 1958, a national by-election gave 
the Pathet Lao 13 out of 20 contested seats 
in Parliament. The worst fears of the Amer- 
ican experts were confirmed and the ax fell 
swiftly. Soon after the fateful by-election, 
American aid to Laos was abruptly cut off 
on orders from Washington. Souvanna 
Phouma’s coalition government promptly 
collapsed. 

For some time, his successor had been 
waiting impatiently in the wings. Gen. 


Phoumi Nosavan, the dour, ambitious officer 
who dispensed American aid to the Lao 
Army, was hardly a popular political figure. 
His outstanding qualification was an un- 
swerving loyalty to the Western cause, to- 
gether with the loudly voiced conviction that 
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the Pathet Lao to a man were Communist 
agents. With the fall of the government, 
General Phoumi emerged as the leader of a 
rightist group known as the Committee for 
the Defense of the Public Interest. 

The fighting started almost immediately. 
Prince Souphanouvong was jailed on charges 
of treason and quickly escaped. The army, 
after trying ineffectually to round up Pathet 
Lao elements in its own ranks, found itself 
engaged again by tough, elusive guerrillas. 
There was no going back, however. In 
April 1960, after a highly questionable elec- 
tion, a government of committee candidates, 
with Gen. Phoumi Nosavan as its all-power- 
ful minister of defense, was duly installed 
in Vientiane. 

LAST CHANCE 


The last chance to go back came just 5 
months later when an unknown, but highly 
discontented, captain named Kong Le sud- 
denly seized Vientiane at the head of his 
battalion of paratroopers. Taking advan- 
tage of the temporary absence of the govern- 
ment, the nocturnal coup met with virtually 
no resistance from the local garrison. Find- 
ing himself master of the situation—ap- 
parently somewhat to his own surprise— 
Kong Le declared the government over- 
thrown and installed Prince Souphanna 
Jhouma. Once again, a neutralist govern- 
ment was installed and Prince Soupha- 
nouvong appeared in Vientiane to talk 
things over. 

Once again, however, American policy- 
makers moved decisively into the picture. 
Although the new government was appar- 
ently supported by the people, recognized by 
the United States, and warmly endorsed by 
the British and French, the whole American 
apparatus in Laos was soon geared to the 
task of bringing it down. The effort was suc- 
cessful. When the troops of General 
Phoumi reentered Vientiane on December 15 
after an artillery bombardment that caused 
200 civilian deaths, the American ambas- 
sador held a victory celebration at the Setha 
Palace Hotel. 

The victory, however, was short lived. 
Though Kong Le had been routed and Sou- 
venna Phouma had flown off to exile in 
neighboring Cambodia, two important new 
factors had entered the picture. 

The first was that Kong Le, in leaving, had 
taken with him 400 of the best soldiers in 
the royal army. From Vientiane, the bat- 
talion cut directly northeast to the strategic 
Plaine des Jarres, routed some 1,300 troops 
which General Phoumi had stationed there, 
made contact with the Pathet Lao and dug 
in. 

THE RUSSIANS MOVE IN 


The second factor was that the Russians 
decided that the time was ripe to take a hand 
in the game. During his second brief inter- 
lude of authority, Souvanna Phouma, act- 
ing in accordance with his ideas of neutral- 
ism, had established diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. A few weeks before 
his downfall, faced with a shortage of gaso- 
line, he had appealed to the Russians for 
help. 

It came quickly by airlift from Hanol. Af- 
ter Souvanna Phouma was overthrown, the 
Russians, who refused to recognize the new 

t of Premier Boun Oum, kept 
right on coming. Only now the Illyushins 
carried mortars, 85-millimeter cannon and 
Russian experts from Hanoi to the Plaine 
des Jarres. The Pathet Lao with new 
strength and reinforced by Vietminh volun- 
teers, moved to the offensive, cutting the 
vital road junction at Phou Khoun and ad- 
vancing to within 15 miles of the royal capi- 
tal of Luang Prabang. 

Against this background, the choices that 
have faced the new administration have been 
grim. A decision to intervene militarily if 
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a negotiated settlement was not forthcom- 
ing would be a desperate alternative to total 
military defeat. The decision to seek a polit- 
ical solution based on a neutral and inde- 
pendent Laos amounts to belated recognition 
that the course of American policy in Laos 
_ Over the last 5 years has been consistently 
- and obstinately wrong. 

It is idle, perhaps, to speculate what might 
have happened if the United States, instead 
of deliberately scuttling Souvanna Phouma 
in 1958 and again last year had offered him 
support in his effort to create a neutral state 
in Laos. What is quite clear is that what 
might have been possible then is no longer 

ble now. In Bangkok and even in Vien- 
tiane one still can hear plenty of optimistic 
talk of a political settlement that would ex- 
clude the Pathet Lao from any positions of 
real power. But in the light of the realities 
as they appear in Laos today the happy end- 
ing to the sad story is hardly believable. 





NEGOTIATIONS FOR SUSPENSION 
OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, from 
the beginning, I have had an intense 
interest in the Geneva negotiations look- 
ing to an agreement among ourselves, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union for 
the suspension of nuclear tests. I am 
sure that many Members of the Senate 
are following closely the present effort 
to reach an accord with the Soviet Union 
on this subject. 

It must be noted that the Soviet posi- 
tion does not appear at present to offer 
any special ground for hope that an 
agreement can be reached. Such an 
agreement will, of course, remain impos- 
sible so long as the Russians insist on 
the right to veto inspection procedures. 
There can be no question or wavering 
on this central issue: A test ban agree- 
ment must include provisions which af- 
ford reasonable certainty to all parties 
against clandestine violations. It would 
be foolhardy to retreat from this neces- 
sary condition of any meaningful agree- 
ment. 

If, however, the Soviet Union should 
alter its position, thus opening the way 
for the establishment of a control com- 
mission upon which we can place reli- 
ance, then it would be equally foolhardy 
for us to refuse to come to terms on the 
ground that some residue of risk re- 
mained. This conclusion follows, I think, 
from the fact that there are overriding 
risks which cannot be ignored if no sus- 
pension agreement is reached. 

These factors are weighed with un- 
usugl perception by Sir Charles P. Snow 
in an address recently delivered to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the text be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Excer?ts or ADDRESS BY Sir CHARLES P. SNow 


Only a very bold man, when he is a mem- 
ber of an organized society, can keep the 
power to say “No.” I tell you that, not 
being a very bold man, or one who finds it 
congenial to stand alone, away from his col- 
leagues: We can’t expect many scientists 
to do it, 
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Is there any tougher ground for them to 
stand on? I suggest to you that there is. I 
believe that there is a spring of moral ac- 
tion in the scientific activity which is at 
least as strong as the search for truth. The 
name of this spring is knowledge. 

Scientists know certain things in a fash- 
ion more immediate and more certain than 
those who don’t comprehend what science 
is. Unless we are abnormally weak or ab- 
normally wicked men, this knowledge is 
bound to shape our actions. Most of us are 
timid; but, to an extent, knowledge gives 
us guts. Perhaps it can give us guts strong 
enough for the jobs in hand. 

I had better take the most obvious ex- 
ample. All physical scientists know that it 
is relatively easy to make plutonium. We 
know this not as a journalist fact at second- 
hand, but as a fact in our own experience. 

We can work out the number of scientific 
and engineering personnel it needs for a 
nation-state to equip itself with fission and 
fusion bombs. We know that for a dozen 
or more states it will only take perhaps 
6 years, perhaps fewer. Even the best in- 
formed of us always exaggerate these periods. 

This we know with the certainty of—what 
shall I call it?—engineering truth. We also 
know most of us are familiar with statistics 
and the nature of odds. We know, with the 
certainty of statistical truth, that if enough 
of these weapons are made—by enough dif- 
ferent states—some of them are going to 
blow up. Through accident, or folly, or 
madness—but the motives don’t matter. 
What does matter is the nature of the sta- 
tistical fact. 

All this we know. We know it in a more 
direct sense than any politician because it 
comes from our direct experience. It is part 
of our minds. Are we going to let it happen? 

All this we know. It throws upon scien- 
tists a direct and personal responsibility. It 
is not enough to say that scientists have a 
responsibility as citizens. They have a much 
greater one than that, and one different in 
kind. 

For we genuinely know the risks. We 
are faced with an either-or, and we haven’t 
much time. Either we accept a restriction 
of nuclear armaments. This is going to 
begin, just as a token, with an agreement 
on the stopping of nuclear tests. 

The United States is not going to get the 
99.9 percent security that it has been asking 
for. It is unobtainable, though there are 
other bargains that the United States could 
probably secure. I am not going to conceal 
from you that this course involves certain 
risks. They are quite obvious, and no honest 
man is going to blink them. 

That is the either. The or is not a risk but 
a certainty. It is this: The nuclear arms 
race between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. not only continues but accelerates. 
Other countries join in. Within, at the 
most, 6 years, China and several other states 
will have a stock of nuclear bombs. Within, 
at the most, 10 years, some of these bombs 
are going off. 

I am saying this as responsibly as I can. 
That is the certainty. On the one side, 
therefore, we have a certainty of disaster. 
Between a risk and a certainty, a sane man 
does not hesitate. 





NEEDED: GREATER UTILIZATION 
OF FREE ENTERPRISE TO SUP- 
PORT U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
United States and the free world are 
facing great challenges on many fronts 
around the globe. 

To meet the challenges—-as well as 
Communist threats to our survival—will 
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require full mobilization and utilization 
of our human and natural resources. 

Fortunately, a strong free world de- 
fense, spearheaded by the United States, 
continues to discourage massive military 
aggression by the Communists. 

With a relative East-West standoff 
militarily, however, there is increasing 
emphasis on the nonmilitary aspects of 
the struggle. 

The contest will take place on political, 
economic, social, and ideological battle- 
grounds. Consequently, we will need to 
adopt a stronger nonmilitary counter- 
offensive. 

In attempting to cope with this great 
threat, we traditionally depend, to a 
large part, upon the President—as spear- 
head of US. foreign policy—and other 
governmental policies and programs. 

However, we must not overlook the 
great reservoir of nongovernmental 
manpower, brainpower, materiel, and re- 
sources which can be mobilized in the 
battle against communism. 

These, I believe, represent a great un- 
tapped reserve. The question, of course, 
is: How best can we develop and utilize 
such resources? 

Briefly, now, I would like to discuss one 
such reserve: namely, the greater uti- 
lization of free enterprise to support and 
further the objectives of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Today, there are hundreds of busi- 
nesses operating in many countries 
around the globe. If effectively utilized, 
these established firms could be “built- 
in” Voices of America, to spread US. 
ideas; distribute information on US. 
policies and programs for peace; serve as 
instruments of cooperation on projects 
of mutual interest and benefit between 
the United States and the host country; 
operate as channels for the spreading of 
free-enterprise know-how, to help local 
communities help themselyes—thus 
more intimately acquainting more peo- 
ple on how free institutions can best 
serve a people in their search for prog- 
ress, honor, dignity, and self-determina- 
tion; and generally improving relations 
with the host country. 

Recently, I contacted a great many 
business and industrial leaders, sug- 
gesting greater cooperation to support 
and strengthen U.S. foreign policy. 

The great majority reflected a real 
interest of U.S. business—not just in 
engaging in profitable enterprising 
abroad—but also in serving—insofar as 
possible—our national interest and the 
cause of peace. 

In the light of such enthusiasm, I be- 
lieve it would be most worthwhile for the 
President to call a conference of busi- 
nessmen to develop more effective ways 
in which private enterprise could sup- 
port U.S. policies and programs abroad. 

To demonstrate the gratifying patriot- 
ic interest of business leaders in cooper- 
ating to serve our national interests 
abroad—as well as a partial review of 
some of the ways in which they are now 
serving us—I request unanimous con- 
sent to have a cross section of the re- 
sponses printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PARKER PEN Co., 
Janesville, Wis., U.S.A., April 12, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of March 30 with attached news re- 
lease from your office regarding your recent 
statement urging more effective business- 
Government cooperation in furthering US. 
foreign policy aims around the world. 

I think you know that The Parker Pen Co. 
has long been active overseas and that we 
are doing business in approximately 100 
countries. We are, therefore, naturally very 
much interested in this subject and appre- 
ciate your support. 

We think your suggestion to schedule a 
conference of business leaders and industry 
engaged in operations overseas is an excel- 
lent one. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. E. Boas, 
Director, Foreign Sales Division. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., 
Neenah, Wis., April 12, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Recently you wrote 
us in connection with your statement urging 
a@ large role for American business in foster- 
ing U.S. foreign policy. This, of course, we 
believe to be essential, not only to the wel- 
fare of our own people and Nation, but also 
to the effort of maintaining and enlarging 
the scope and influence of the free world. 

For several years Kimberly-Clark has been 
active in the private organizations such as 
the U.S. chamber and the international 
chamber in fostering the excellent concepts 
you have enunciated. We feel strongly that 
it is the obligation of our people to enhance 
the U.S. position abroad. We feel just as 
strongly that it is incumbent upon our Gov- 
ernment to do those few things which it is 
possible for them to do which will enable 
private enterprise in our country to grow 
and prosper here and abroad, in order to 
make the total effort meaningful. 

As one who has had so many years of ex- 
perience participating in foreign policy as 
you have had, I am sure you are well aware 
of what needs to be done. We too will con- 
tinue to push those efforts which we think 
are for the best long-term good of our 
country. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD E. PAaSEK, 


KoOEHRING Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 11, 1961. 
The Honorable Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Wier: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of March 30 and the at- 
tached statement of your views on the pos- 
sible role of businessmen in the field of 
international relations. Our own company 
has manufacturing arrangements of one 
kind or another in several foreign countries 
and sales activity in most areas of the free 
world. I am sure that our people who reg- 
ularly travel to those areas of activity for the 
Koehring Co. could well be effective in car- 
rying out some of the objectives which you 
suggest. 


& . * = * 
Yours very truly, 
JULIEN STEELMAN, 
President. 
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TIME, 
New York, N.Y., April 4, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Time’s editors were 
impressed with your sound, thoughtful pro- 
posals for implementing U.S. foreign policy 
through more effective business-Government 
cooperation in projecting the American 
image abroad. 

+ o > ” + 
Cordially yours, 
IsABEL Kourtr 
(For the Editors.) 


nd 


CuTLER-HAMMER INTERNATIONAL C.A., 
Milwaukee Wis., April 7, 1961. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This is with refer- 
ence to your letter of March 30, 1961, ad- 
dressed to Cutler-Hammer Inc., dealing 
with the question of cooperation between 
business and Government in the improve- 
ment of our relationships with other coun- 
tries of the world. 

For a considerable period of time I have 
been of the opinion that U.S. foreign policy 
could be furthered by closer cooperation be- 
tween Government and businessmen with 
international interest. 

One primary reason for my opinion rela- 
tive to the role of the international busi- 
nessman in forming U.S. foreign policy is 
that a businessman conducting a business 
activity in a foreign country is stimulated 
by commercial motivation. With this in 
mind, then, the businessman is therefore 
encouraged to seek the best possible and 
most practical means of getting along with 
associates, customers, and government lead- 
ers in other countries. 

Frequently the businessman with in- 
ternational interests has on his payroll for- 
eign nationals or is in partnership with for- 
eign nationals. Because of this, I believe 
the businessman is encouraged to know 
and understand the people and culture of 
the country in which he is conducting his 
business in a manner quite unique and dif- 
ferent than is experienced by U.S. Govern- 
ment employees in foreign assignments. 

To be a bit more specific on the above 
point, I cite the example of our subsidiary 
company in Mexico, Cutler-Hammer Mexi- 
cana 8. A. We own 60 percent of this com- 
pany and Mexican nationals own 40 percent 
of the company. We have approximately 
100 people on the payroll of the company. 

Each of the 100 employees of the Mexican 
company is included as a part of the Cutler- 
Hammer family and is encouraged to know 
as much as they possibly can about the na- 
ture of our company, its purpose, its policies, 
and its activities. Likewise, we in turn try 
to know our Mexican friends as intimately as 
possible so that we may create a true family 
relationship. 

Additionally, our Mexican company is to- 
tally managed by Mexican nationals. This 
means that they are given a status and re- 
sponsibility within their own organization 
and within the Cutler-Hammer organization 
which permits an exchange in_ ideas, 
thoughts, and opinions as to the conduct of 
our business on an equal footing with the 
management of Cutler-Hammer here in Mil- 
waukee. Many times these ideas go well 
beyond the realm of day-to-day business ac- 
tivities and encompass political attitudes, 
cultural differences, and language, and social 
custom traditions. 

What better way, in my opinion, could the 
United States get to know and understand 
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the problems of our international friends 
than through the eyes of the businessman 
who seeks to find the most pleasant and 
profitable associations overseas possible. 

In many instances, I feel businessmen are 
more responsive to problems abroad and are 
more alert to possible practical solutions to 
the problems which might very well enhance 
the position of the U.S. foreign policy. The 
suggestions which you have made in the 
memorandum attached to your letter of 
March 30 are not definitive enough to permit 
specific comment. However, I do feel such 
proposals are worthy of further exploration. 

If we at Cutler-Hammer can be of assist- 
ance to you in any way or provide you with 
additional information regarding our inter- 
national operations which might assist in 
furthering your proposals, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
P. C. Foore, President. 


NEW YorK Stock EXCHANGE, 
New York, N.Y., April 11, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for send- 
ing us your thoughtful and stimulating 
statement about the opportunity for busi- 
ness to play a more important role in sup- 
port of our foreign policy. We heartily agree 
with your suggestion, and in a number of 
ways we have tried to act as responsible 
citizens abroad. 

Last November, Keith Funston summarized 
some of our activities, explained our interest 
in developing a worldwide trend toward 
share Ownership, and urged foreign repre- 
sentatives of our corporation to help in this 
trend. A copy of his talk is enclosed. 

Recently we also sent to foreign exchanges, 
financial institutions, and financial editors 
the attached report on progress in developing 
share ownership abroad. The response has 
been most encouraging. Requests for more 
copies have come from all over—Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau, Belgian Indus- 
trial Information Service, consulate general 
of Australia, German-American Chamber of 
Commerce, consulate general of Afghanis- 
tan, Austrian Consulate General, French and 
Swedish Embassies in Washington, German 
consulate general, German Economics Min- 
istry, German Foreign Ministry, Toronto 
Globe & Mail, Stockholm School of Economics 
Library, and Banca d’Italia in Rome—among 
others. 

As part of the educational program to 
strengthen the free enterprise system around 
the world, the USIA has translated into 16 
languages prints of our latest motion picture, 
“Your Share in Tomorrow,” which tells the 
story of democratic capitalism, and distrib- 
uted them through their offices abroad. 

As you probably know, our exhibit hall 
and visitors’ gallery now have more visitors 
for the hours we are open than the U.N. and 
the Statue of Liberty—a total of about 
500,000 a year. On a typical day, we found 
that some 48 States and 42 foreign countries 
were represented. In addition, we are host 
to a constant stream of foreign financial, 
business, and political figures as well as 
journalists, educators, and economists. 

In these ways—along with the program 
outlined in Mr. Punston’s talkk—we hope to 
give further impetus to your call for business 
to assume a larger role in improving our 
public relations abroad. 

If there is any way in which we can be of 
assistance, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruppick ©. LAWRENCE. 
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GOODYEAR INTERNATIONAL CoRP., 
i Akron, Ohio, April 6, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 


Dear Senator Witey: I have your letter 
of March 30 with respect to the role that 
American business and industrial firms op- 
erating overseas might play in furthering 
the US. foreign policy aims. 

many years overseas I can recall 
how often this subject came up in conver- 
sations ;among American businessmen who 
could never understand, since generally 
speaking they have good business and per- 
sonal relations with nationals of other 
countries, that the American foreign service 
had brought them into the picture so little 
as compared with the close relations of 
British and European services with the mem- 
bers of their business colonies. 

Well handled, without public fanfare, the 
business colony might prove very useful. 

Most well established American business 
enterprises abroad do participate in com- 
munity efforts to improve health, education, 
cultural and other types of programs, and 
recently I believe are improving considerably 
their public relations programs and efforts 
in this respect, and their personnel policies. 

The American business community over- 
seas as a whole I think are always willing and 
anxious to cooperate on any appropriately de- 
signed effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. T. MAGENNISs. 


INSURANCE Co. oF NortH AMERICA, 
Lire INSURANCE Co. or NorRTH 
AMERICA. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 10, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: In reply to your let- 
ter of March 30 suggesting that American 
business could play a more vital role in 
furthering our foreign policy aims around 
the world. 

In my opinion this is a very good sugges- 
tion. We are doing business in 34 countries 
outside of the United States, and we would 
be very happy to have our managers do 

ible to serve the best in- 
terests of the United States in these 
countries. 


Yours very truly, 
JouN A. DIEMAND. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Akron Ohio, April 7, 1961. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: On March 31, 1961, 
you favored our company with your state- 
ment recommending that businessmen of 
America be given the opportunity to assume 
a@ larger role in serving the interests of the 
United States by cooperating in furthering 
the foreign policy aims around the world. 
Our company has engaged substantially in 
such activities, and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to assure you. our efforts will be 
pledged toward continuing to play a signifi- 
cant role in the economic life of the coun- 
tries in which we invest our resources of cap- 
ital, know-how, and production facilities. 

You may .be interested in the enclosed 
booklet, which was published a few years 
ago by the National Planning Association 
which evaluates the impact of our opera- 
tions upon the advancement of one such 
underdeveloped nation, namely, Liberia. In 
all our operations throughout the world, we 
always are guided by the need for favorable 
public and the advancement of the 
principles and philosophy .of “free enter- 
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prise” which are so much a part of the good 
image of the United States of America. 

We have continued our ceaseless efforts 
and have joined with other companies to 
raise the standards of living and stimulate 
the productive efficiency in many portions of 
this hemisphere and across the waters with 
that dedication which led the editors of 
Time magazine to say in 1956: 

“The vision of increasing plenty that Fire- 
stone and other American companies were 
exporting to the world was a reflection of 
the American dream that was passionately 
held at home.” 

You can understand that we realize with 
all Americans the seriousness of creeping 
extensions of the Communist influence even 
into the Caribbean when I advise you that 
on August 30, 1960, our properties located in 
Cuba were taken over by the Cuban govern- 
ment by an order of intervention and on 
October 24, 1960, these properties were ex- 
propriated by a decree of nationalization. 
Such signs of stress in the world between 
ideologies in quest for peoples’ dedications 
are most important to us as an organization 
of world-wide scope, operating 72 plants in 
20 countries and plantations, warehouses, 
and branches in strategic locations through- 
out the free world. 

If your suggestion to President Kennedy 
that a conference of business leaders could 
profitably be scheduled to map strategy and 
enlist support for more effective cooperation 
results in the call for such a meeting, our 
company would be pleased to respond to 
such an invitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH THOMAS, 
Vice President and Secretary. 
REMINGTON RAND, 
New York, N.Y., April 12, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We certainly con- 
sider your objectives, as outlined in your 
letter of March 31, 1961, desirable from the 
standpoint of the U.S. Government and 
American companies operating abroad. 

On the other hand, plans for a definite 
program which would not conflict with nor- 
mal business effort have never to my knowl- 
edge been presented. 

Certainly we will be glad to be represented 
at any meeting scheduled to discuss con- 
crete plans for cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
T. A. KIRKLAND. 
A. O. SmitrH INTERNATIONAL S.A., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 7, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We at A. O. Smith 
International S.A. wholeheartedly endorse 
your statement recommending that busi- 
nessmen of America now operating around 
the globe be given a larger role in serving 
the interests of the United States in foreign 
countries where they operate. 

Our goal is always to be a good corporate 
citizen wherever we find ourselves, and our 
experience indicates that this goal is shared 
by the large majority of the US. firms which 
engage ir. international trade. 

Your very truly, 
D. J. O'CONNELL, 
President. 


~“ 


Bucyrrvus-Erix Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., April 17, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Witzy: Your call for more 
effective business-Government cooperation 
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in U.S. international relations has struck a 
responsive chord. 

We believe that U.S. businessmen doing 
business abroad not only serve a great cause 
but are in the front lines of this country’s 
economic and ideological battle against 
communism. That this effort on the part 
of U.S. business should not be effectively 
harnessed to parallel U.S. Government en- 
deavors is a tragic waste of resources. This 
does not imply we have any wish to regi- 
ment ourselves under Government direction. 
But it does mean we believe there is a wide 
area of international activities which would 
be better served if, by mutual understand- 
ing, our common goals could be achieved. 

Therefore, we would wholeheartedly wel- 
come any opportunity to assist the President 
in strengthening the role of U.S. business 
in this country’s foreign policy. Moreover, 
we would be happy to participate in and 
support any business-Government confer- 
ences which would be called for this 
purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAcK A. CHANTREY, 
Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
In LONDON, 
London, W. 1., April 18, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Mr. Kenneth Camp- 
bell, manager of the foreign commerce de- 
partment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has forwarded us a copy of your 
letter to that chamber dated March 29, 1961, 
along with your statement recommending 
that American businessmen operating abroad 
be given the opportunity to assume a larger 
role in serving the interests of the United 
States in the countries in which they have 
enterprises. 

Your idea is very intriguing indeed, and 
is being passed on to our members for discus- 
sion and comment. In due course we shall 
forward you a consensus of their thoughts 
in the matter, but I feel sure they will en- 
dorse it in principle. 

Meanwhile I would like to express my own 
personal views for whatever they may be 
worth inasmuch as until recently I have 
been for many years in our Foreign Service, 
and commercial attaché at our London Em- 
bassy from 1956 to the end of 1960. There 
can be little doubt about the worth of your 
idea, and the only question is how can it be 
implemented. I would venture that if our 
rival had the nucleus that we possess in our 
23-odd chambers of commerce abroad there 
would be no hesitation whatever in support- 
ing such organizations, though under state 
patronage, in efforts to create a certain 
image. 

I know from our experience with American 
businessmen in England that individually 
they do some of the things you outline in 
your statement. You imply, however, that 
there be a coordinated program of activities 
which would more fully reflect the spirit and 
the letter of the American character in the 
countries where we have business enterprise. 
If such coordination of effort should be con- 
sidered an appropriate function of our 
chambers abroad, certain contingencies have 
to be faced. For example, London harbors 
perhaps the largest of our American cham- 
bers abroad and therefore maintains a larger 
budget than the others. However, even we 
do not have the financial facilities necessary 
to engage in such public relations activities 
as radio, movie, and television programs, and 
to participate in local educational, health 
and cultural work. 

Lacking Government subsidies to further 
the purposes you propose, and of course that 
would be incompatible with the free enter- 
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prise spirit characterizing the American 
chambers abroad, the way the public rela- 
tions activity could be carried on even a 
modest scale, would be under some common 
fund organized by the American companies 
at home and distributed selectively by them 
to the chambers concerned, or through some 
other central medium which might call on 
the chambers for specific services in the 
directions you outline. 

I do not think anything could be more 
popular among British business people, es- 
pecially leaders, than the sharing of Amer- 
ican industrial documentaries that are well 
done, e.g., the building of the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge, of the aluminum skyscraper in 
Pittsburgh, prefab housing, and many other 
such achievements of which we are justly 
proud. There are untold areas of coopera- 
tion with the British in educational inter- 
changes of junior business executives, 
speeches by prominent American and British 
industrialists, and so on. For one thing 
you may have heard of our chamber’s famous 
luncheon forums where we have prominent 
men in business and politics speaking on 
international affairs. For want of money 
we probably suffer in not having enough 
Americans of proper stature come over to 
speak at these luncheons and offer a mes- 
sage to an interested British public. 

The necessary finance to cover the ac- 
tivities envisaged, it appears to me, can 
come from one source only, namely public- 
spirited top executives of some of our sophis- 
ticated business organizations, large, me- 
dium, or small, who are sympathetic to your 
idea, especially if it should have the gov- 
ernmental blessing. The sums required need 
not be formidable; but rather, reasonable 
enough to support the results desired. All 
thinking Americans will agree that in the 
present free world, as you suggest, it is highly 
important that the member countries stand 
together. A convenient practical way is via 
the interchange which you describe in the 
type of relations you propose between the 
respective countries. 

I attach hereto a little background in- 
formation on chambers of commerce gener- 
ally, and our London chamber in particular, 
which I hope you will find interesting. 

Respectfully yours, 
Emi. KEKICH, 
Executive Director. 
From: Emil Kekich, Executive director, 
American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don, Inc. 

The international exchange of products 
now approximates the staggering value of 
£36,000 million a year. Factors accounting 
for this unparalleled extension of world 
commerce include the occurrence of explo- 
sive increments in population; the expansion 
of investments in technologically improved 
industries enabling countries to increase the 
volume of goods produced, thereby enhanc- 
ing their opportunity to trade with other 
lands; and the advances made in communi- 
cation and transport facilities. 

These factors are supplemented in west- 
ern countries through the advisory aid given 
by governments and private service organi- 
zations to participants in foreign investment 
and trade. Markets abroad are so numerous, 
diversified, and complex in character, be- 
ing subject as well to constantly changing 
conditions, that nations strive to use all 
available means, governmental and private, 
to influence the development of their foreign 
commercial relations as a matter of policy. 
In the Western World, particularly, compre- 
hensive mechanisms of government and of 
private organizations—such as chambers of 
commerce, trade associations and similar 


groups—assist each other in according ad- 
vice and practical service to firms engaged 
in trading or investing in oversea areas. 
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The highly organized machinery of mod- 
ern governments and private groups promot- 
ing foreign business in behalf of their firms 
follows several hundred years of evolution. 
The roots of these instruments perhaps go 
back to the merchant guilds of the 12th 
century, the first group known as a cham- 
ber of commerce having been established by 
the civic council of Marseilles, France, in 
1599. The early succeeding French cham- 
bers of commerce possessed wide governmen- 
tal powers, and even today in continental 
European and several South American coun- 
tries the chambers of commerce have at least 
some official connection with, or are sup- 
ported by, their governments. In Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States the 
chambers from the very beginning consti- 
tuted themselves as voluntary associations 
of businessmen, independent of their Gov- 
ernments, interested in the improvement of 
business in their communities and of the 
communities themselves. Whether or not 
they happen to be directly or regularly con- 
cerned with international affairs, they work 
in concert with the Government in con- 
tributing as opportunities afford to foreign 
trade and investment devolpment as an inte- 
gral part of the welfare of their countries. 

The number of chambers of commerce in 
the United States increased rapidly, espe- 
cially in the latter part of the 19th century, 
following the establishment of the oldest 
one, the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
(founded in 1768 by a nucleus of 20 mer- 
chants and granted a charter by George III). 
Today hardly a town of any size in the 
United States does not harbor a chamber of 
commerce designed to give expression to the 
views of its members in questions of labor 
and management relations, taxes, and of 
educational and cultural development. 

With the increasing complexity of indus- 
trial and commercial affairs throughout the 
country the demand arose for a national 
federation of local chambers of commerce, 
trade, and professional associations. Mem- 
bers of these bodies were finding their con- 
structive activities increasingly harassed by 
sudden strikes, higher taxes to cover mount- 
ing Government expenditures, unfair prac- 
tices by predatory competitors and other 
conditions beyond their control. To give 
them a collective voice before Congress and 
the public on such issues and others relat- 
ing to the commonweal the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States came into being 
in Washington, D.C. 

One of the purposes of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is to assist in 
fostering and maintaining the Nation’s com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign countries. 
It believes that the world of the future will 
be a world of diversity held together by a 
conception of common interests, and that 
the free competitive enterprise system can 
do much to promote peace and prosperity 
among peoples of the world. Whereas few 
members of the chamber originally were 
interested in venturing toward the distant 
and unfamiliar conditions associated with 
foreign commerce, it was in the national 
American interest to broaden its cultivation 
of foreign sources of supply and of sales 
outlets for its surplus production. Thus 
the chamber encouraged the formation of 
American chambers of commerce abroad 
primarily in order to render as much on- 
the-spot assistance as possible to the Ameri- 
can and foreign firms interested in doing 
business with each other. A: a result 23 
American chambers were formed in com- 
mercial capitals of the world during the 
past half century or so. These bodies were 
set up as voluntary associations of free enter- 
prise represented by American firms and in- 
dividuals having business relations in the 
given foreign country, as well as by firms and 
individuals of that country interested in 
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doing business with the United States. The 
chambers were designed to cooperate closely 
with the governmental authorities of the two 
countries concerned, but were unofficial, 
strictly private, nonprofit, and supported by 
annual dues of the membership. As mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States they use its vast informational 
and other facilities, but are otherwise fully 
autonomous. In e case their constitu- 
tions require that a majority of the officers 
and directors must be American citizens. In 
other cases, as with the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, there is a 100 per- 
cent requirement in respect to the Ameri- 
can citizenship of the members sitting on 
the governing board. 

Among the pioneers in the establishment 
of the American chambers abroad were a 
small group of American and British busi- 
nessmen in England. In 1916 they organized 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don, Inc., at the suggestion of the board of 
trade which then sought every means to 
bring about the efficient flow of war materiel 
from the United States to Britain and her 
allies. The chamber’s founders and succes- 
sors, as in the case of its sister organizations 
abroad, believed that banding together 
would be a form of insurance against the 
multitudinous problems and patterns of 
foreign trade and investment that peculiarly 
lend themselves to periodic, often sudden, 
change incident to the social evolution re- 
flected in the rising tide of consumer ex- 
pectations for higher living standards via 
more and better products at attractive 
prices. 

From modest beginnings the chamber 
grew to embrace in its membership many 
British and American leaders in industry, 
banking, shipping, and commerce. The 
number of its members increased from about 
700 in the 1920’s to 1,500 at the present 
time, and new members are being added 
daily. The rising trend in the membership 
derives from the great strides made in 
Anglo-American trade and industrial invest- 
ment since World War II, for greater de- 
mands for information and advice on prob- 
lems affecting the policy conduct of this 
traffic, and for a representative forum di- 
rected toward the objective of influencing 
the freer movement of goods between Britain 
and the United States. A number of the 
members have joined the chamber with little 
desire or necessity to obtain special or imme- 
diate benefit for themselves, but rather in 
the spirit that they are supporting a worthy 
community enterprise nurturing friendly 
Anglo-American relations generally, facili- 
tating the making of business contacts, and 
promoting the exchange of useful informa- 
tion. 

Others join the chamber in order to be in 
position whenever appropriate to take ad- 
vantage of the specific services offered. 

In the operational field the chamber’s 
staff keeps the members au courant with 
international business trends based on au- 
thoritative sources, and with governmental 
projects and actions on tariffs and taxes, prin- 
cipally through the medium of its monthly 
magazine, Anglo-American News. On the 
request of members, information is supplied 
on the business capacity of firms interested 
in Anglo-American trade possibilities. The 
chamber arranges connections between 
buyers and sellers on an individual basis, or 
by way of facilitating meetings between 
British and American business groups visit- 
ing in the one country or the other. Specific 
inquiries of all sorts coming to the members 
of the staff of the chamber run at the rate 
of several hundred per month, and their 
stock in trade is in knowing where to find 
the answers. The chamber’s varied mem- 
bership affords extraordinary facilities in 
making market surveys either here or in the 
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United States. Indeed, these facilities assist 
the American Government to compile up-to- 
date reports on possible trade or investment 
openings in the United States or Britain, 
and are in increasing demand. 

In this connection, the chamber has for 
half a century been publishing an annual 
reference work, Anglo-American Year Book, 
containing valuable data for any company 
or person engaged or interested in commer- 
cial relations between Britain and the United 
States of America. This is the only directory 
of its kind and finds considerable favor in 
the eyes of British and American concerns, 
and the governmental and private trade 
promotion organizations in Britain and the 
United States with whom the chamber main- 
tains liaison. Not the least of the cham- 
ber’s services offered to British-American 
business are its popular monthly luncheons 
where men of international prominence in 
government, industry, and commerce speak 
on significant topics of the day. These af- 
fairs have become famous not merely because 
of the attractions inherent in the caliber 
of the guest speakers but as convenient op- 
portunities for members and their guests 
to meet and do business. 

Over the years more American business- 
men and their British counterparts have 
placed faith in the future of London’s Amer- 
ican chamber. The founders and their suc- 
cessors, leaders thinking in the large, recog- 
nizing that Britain and the United States 
faced mutual complexities that could be 
dealt with only by organization in a mutual 
and friendly spirit, have devoted endless 
months and years to the chamber’s progress. 
The chamber has had its uphill moments, 
but somehow there always seemed to be a 
quorum of directors and members on hand 
to understand the basic importance of the 
organization and to assist selflessly in its 
progress. The Americans during the post- 
war years of slump appreciated, for example, 
the austerity situation of the British, and 
did not attempt to cajole them into trying 
to spend more than they could really afford 
on the American goods they wanted and 
needed. Meanwhile, the same Americans 
proved sympathetic and helpful in figuring 
ways and means through the chamber by 
which Britain could gradually build up sales 
of its goods to the United States of America. 
A long line of dedicated Britons and Ameri- 
cans certainly constitutes the main reason 
why the chamber has won respect in the 
United States and Britain, why it is grow- 
ing, and why it promises to be more worthy 
than ever in the future. 


J. I. Case INTERNATIONAL, 8.A., 
Caracas, Venezuela, April 21, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have noted with 
@ great deal of interest the memorandum at- 
tached to your letter of March 29 dealing 
with your views as to the role that can be 
played by U.S. business in US. foreign 
policy. 

With respect to our international opera- 
tion in oversea markets, I might state that 
in a commercial way and to a large extent 
we do offer the various forms of cooperation 
which you suggest. 

It might well be that the gathering of 
businessmen called by the President and 
Secretary of Commerce which would provide 
a round-table discussion on this whole form 
of approach would be timely. In the event 
such a is arranged, it would be our 
desire to attend. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. Broom, 
President. 
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IBM Wor.Lp TRADE Corp., 
New York, N.Y., April 20, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak SENATER WILEY: I would like to 
thank you for your letter of March 30, which 
was awaiting me on my return from an ex- 
tended business trip abroad. 

Your proposal that a special effort be made 
to enlist the support of American industry 
operating abroad in reinforcing the foreign 
policy interests of our country is an excel- 
lent one. We in IBM World Trade Corp. have 
always attempted to conduct our business 
abroad in such a way as to yield maximum 
benefit to the foreign policy interests of the 
United States, and I believe the vast ma- 
jority of other American firms operating 
abroad do likewise. 

I am confident that if the President would 
call a conference of business leaders, as you 
propose, to consider this subject, new and 
fruitful lines of action would be developed. 
If such a conference does take place, you 
can be assured that we would be delighted 
to participate. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR K. WarTSON. 
STANDARD OIL Co., 
New York, N.Y., April 21, 1961. 
The HONORABLE ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We appreciated re- 
ceiving your letter of March 29 enclosing a 
statement recommending that American 
businessmen now operating abroad be given 
the opportunity to assume a larger role in 
serving the interest of the United States. 

Frankly, we are in complete accord with 
your comments regarding the doing of busi- 
ness abroad. For your information, our 
company has emphasized the necessity for 
proper public relations in order to create 
the most favorable public image of the com- 
pany and its affiliates in the countries in 
which they are doing buisness. Further- 
more, for a number of years, we have been 
sponsoring documentary films and cultural 
activities, such as art exhibits and concerts, 
and have also maintained, principally in 
Latin America, a television and radio news 
program entitled “Your Esso Reporter” 
(known in Venezuela as “Creole Reporter”’). 
It is our understanding that this p 
has been very favorably received in the vari- 
ous countries. In addition, every effort is 
made to support and improve health, edu- 
cational, and other types of programs. As 
an example, the hospital of Jersey Stand- 
ard’s affiliate in northern Argentina was the 
forerunner of the Argentine public nursing 
program. 

The policy of our company has always 
been to employ as many nationals of the 
country as possible and training programs 
are constantly carried on to insure that the 
best trained citizens are brought along pro- 
motionally. We do believe that such pro- 
grams are essential to the doing of business 
abroad and are very pleased to see that your 
ideas and ours are along the same lines. 

Again, we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for your courtesy in letting us have the 
opportunity of commenting on your views. 

Sincerely, 
Ceci. MoreGan, 
Executive Assistant to the Chairman 
for Public Affairs. 





INVEST-IN-AMERICA WEEK—AMER- 
ICA’S SEVENTH ANNUAL CELE- 
BRATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, 
perhaps more than ever before, our 
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American ideals and our system of com- 
petitive free enterprise are faced with 
the gravest challenge in our entire his- 
tory. The forces of international com- 
munism now control nearly a billion 
people—along with vast natural, indus- 
trial, scientific, and military resources— 
and have advanced to an island only 90 
miles off the coast of our United States. 
Where the balance of power and of 
world opinion once was largely on the 
side of the Western nations, now they 
are teetering precariously. All of my 
colleagues here today recognize that this 
is a formidable and an urgent challenge. 
However, I am confident that we in this 
country—and in the free world—possess 
the necessary resources, the skill, and 
the strength which comes from the con- 
viction that man has an inherent yearn- 
ing to be free, in order to assure the 
survival and the success of our demo- 
cratic system. 

Our free enterprise system was 
founded—and has developed—upon the 
sacrifice, the hard work, and the sav- 
ings of our people. Although it has pro- 
duced the highest standard of living in 
world history, our system is now 
threatened not only by the forces of 
international communism, but by the do- 
mestic danger of a lack of basic under- 
standing among our own citizenry. The 
national invest-in-America movement 
was founded in 1949 for the purpose of 
educating our American people as to the 
vital importance of capital investment 
in supplying new jobs as well as safe- 
guarding existing jobs. Dedicated to the 
maintenance and promotion of a sound 
and strong economy for our country 
through public education and a crusade 
for investment in America, the program 
has grown and expanded until now— 
the 1961 Investment-in-America Week— 
April 30 through May 6, is being ob- 
served in all 50 States and in 244 indi- 
vidual cities. 

Most of my colleagues will recall that 
the national invest-in-America program 
is one in which I have been consider- 
ably interested for a good many years, 
and it has been a pleasure for me to 
make numerous public statements in 
which I have endorsed the commendable 
objectives of invest-in-America. In ad- 
dition, I have been glad to welcome fellow 
Senators and Representatives and to 
greet members of the National and Met- 
ropolitan Washington Area Invest-in- 
America Committees—as well as local 
leaders in business and in the executive 
branch of the Government—at kickoff 
luncheons here in the Capitol. These 
events have initiated annual celebra- 
tions of national invest-in-America ac- 
tivities and their purpose has been to 
dramatize the principles of this con- 
structive program and to stimulate in- 
terest in year-round activities. 

The 1961 National Invest-in-America 
Week, being celebrated from April 30 
through May 6, is in sharp contrast to 
the annual May I holiday in the Soviet 
Union. International communism cele- 
brates this occasion with long parades 
displaying military might; Red Square 
in Moscow is alive with teeming crowds 
carrying banners bearing the picture of 
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Lenin and slogans glorifying the work- 
ingman. This day ranks in national 
importance with the anniversary of the 
October revolution. 

Tomorrow, May 2, it will be my pleas- 
ure to help to celebrate the seventh an- 
nual Invest-in-America Week by a 
luncheon in the old Supreme Court 
chamber here in the Capitol. Expected 
to be in attendance are many of my 
colleagues in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives; the national chair- 
man of 1961 Invest-in-America Week, 
Mr. Ray R. Eppert, president of the Bur- 
roughs Corp.; Mr. Alexander Biddle, 
governor and treasurer of the National 
Invest-in-America Committee and ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange; Mrs. 
Katheryn Duffy, executive secretary of 
the National Invest-in-America Com- 
mittee; Mr. George M. Ferris, chairman 
of the Metropolitan Washington Area 
Invest-in-America Committee; and 
many other local leaders in the civic 
and business life of our community. In- 
cluded also in the distinguished gather- 
ing will be leaders in the executive 
branch of the Government who will make 
significant comments as to the impor- 
tance of investments in U.S. savings 
bonds, securities, and home ownership, 
and in the role played by small busi- 
nesses, in the growth of our American 
economy. ‘These gentlemen include the 
Honorable John E. Horne, Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion; the Honorable Robert C. Weaver, 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; the Honorable William 
H. Neal, National Director of the US. 
Savings Bonds Division of the USS. 
Treasury; and Mr. Byron D. Woodside, 
Commissioner of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

At that time it will also be my partic- 
ular pleasure to present to Mr. Roth S. 
Schleck, the State chairman of the In- 
vest-in-America Committee for my own 
State of Wisconsin, the first officially 
authorized State charter by the officers 
of the National Invest-in-America Com- 
mittee. Mr. Schleck, who is vice presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank in Milwaukee, will accept this 
charter being presented in recognition 
of the active participation in my State 
by representatives in the fields of edu- 
cation, insurance, banking, investment 
brokerage, and public relations; and by 
savings and loan associations, the Sav- 
ings Bonds Division of the U.S. Treasury 
Department, Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association, and the chamber of com- 
merce. It is also being presented in rec- 
ognition of the active past years’ ob- 
servances of Invest-in-America Week by 
the cities of Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Sheboygan, Stevens Point, Janesville, 
and Grantsburg. 

In order to assure the continued suc- 
cess of our competitive free enterprise 
system, and in order to stimulate the 
production of wealth and prosperity for 
our Nation, it is essential that each 
American follow an adequate and in- 
telligent program of personal savings 
and investment. In this way, he will 
not only be adding to his own personal 
welfare, but he will be helping to keep 
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our country strong so that we may 
possess the means for maintaining an 
effective deterrent to military aggres- 
sion by those who would enslave the 
peoples of a free world. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk now 
a descriptive brochure which lists the 
activities of the invest-in-America pro- 
gram and emphasizes that every Amer- 
ican is an investor in jobs, savings, 
homes, insurance, and securities. I ask 
unanimous consent that this brochure, 
which also includes a listing of the or- 
ganization of the Invest-in-America 
National Headquarters, be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bro- 
chure was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INvest IN AMERICA FOR MORE AND BETTER 
JOBS 
(A year-round program to create a better 
understanding among men, women, and 
children of the role of savings, investment, 
and finance in the American economy.) 


EVERY AMERICAN A CAPITALIST—-EVERY AMERI- 
CAN AN INVESTOR IN JOBS, SAVINGS, HOMES, 
INSURANCE, AND SECURITIES 


A capitalist is a person who owns some- 
thing. Capitalism starts when that per- 
son—you—puts money to work for himself. 


Jobs 


Your savings and the savings of corpora- 
tions from retained earnings help provide 
the tools and jobs from which 56 million 
American families earn their living. 


Homes 


Two out of every three American families 
either own or are buying their homes. 
Every time you make a payment you in- 
crease your investment. 


Work, save, invest 


The American competitive enterprise sys- 
tem was founded on the work and savings 
of the people and has produced the high- 
est standard of living in history. Our people 
of their own free will have made all forms 
of investment—in savings, homes, insur- 
ance, and in securities from Government 
bonds to venture capital for new enterprise. 
Competitive enterprise is dependent on the 
continued supply of these funds which 
benefit consumers, workers, and the nation- 
al interest as well as investors. 


Savings 
Through your savings your own capital 
grows. Interest paid for the use of this 
money adds to your principal or income. 


Insurance 


Life, fire, and casualty insurance protects 
the average American family. Cash value 
grows with each payment and is increased 
by dividends. 

Securities 


When you buy a Government or corporate 
bond you receive interest on your money. 
When you buy a share of stock you become 
@ partner in the business and share profits 
through dividends and also share losses. 

Investing in America has helped to make 
our country great. This idea needs to be 
brought home to all the people, men, wom- 
en, and schoolchildren, because a clear un- 
derstanding of the function of finance in 
the American competitive enterprise system 
is essential to its preservation. 

WHAT INVEST IN AMERICA MEANS 

Savings and investments are essential to a 
strong America because they provide: Job 
security and higher standards of living for 
56 million families; capital for the plants 
and tools necessary for an expanding econ- 
omy; strength for a free government. 
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In the years ahead America will have to 
provide: $17 billion a year for a million new 
jobs a year—this is $17,000 in new capital 
investment for each job; $40 billion a year 
to maintain plants and machines to sustain 
the 70 million present jobs. 

Where will this money come from? 

From the collective savings and invest- 
ments of millions of Americans. From the 
retained earnings of corporations. 

Therefore, every American owes it to him- 
self to become an investor in America 
through savings of his own choice in: 

Government securities. 

Savings accounts. 

Insurance. 

Homes. 

Corporate stocks and bonds. 

The strength of a growing America is in 
the personal freedom to work, save and in- 
vest. Money at work means men at work— 
invest in America for security and income. 


ACTIVITIES 


Invest in America Week drives home the 
invest in America message through concen- 
trated effort by many groups. It also stimu- 
lates continuous year-round activities by our 
branches and by cooperating organizations 
that sponsor invest-in-America days. 

For example, Freedom To Invest Day, spon- 
sored by chambers of commerce, commercial 
banks, U.S. Savings Bond Division, Treasury 
Department, real estate boards, savings and 
loan associations, Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, stock exchanges, bond clubs, rail- 
roads, utilities, corporations, Institute of 
Life Insurance. American Consumers Day— 
advertising clubs. Labor and Industry 
Day—Rotary, Kiwanis, foremen’s clubs. 
Women Investors Day—women’s clubs and 
organizations. Youth of America Day— 
school boards, college faculties, students, 
junior achievement. 

On Sunday attention is directed in 
churches to invest in America principles that 
concern the well-being of every family. 

Material is supplied to participants for use 
during the week and for year-round activi- 
ties—TV scripts and slides, sample editorials 
and news releases, proclamations, pamphlets, 
posters for bulletin boards, material for 
speakers, envelope stuffers, Window displays 
furnished by Standard & Poor’s were ex- 
hibited by participants in 48 States includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii. 

An increasing amount of invest-in-America 
material is being distributed by cooperating 
organizations. For instance, the National 
Research Bureau, Inc., in Chicago, is giving 
mass distribution to the pamphlet “Your 
Share in America’s Prosperity,”’ through its 
information rack service in industrial plants. 
A postage meter slug has been developed by 
the Association of Stock Exchange Firms. 

Included in year-round activities which 
have earned several Freedom Foundation 
Awards are the following: 

Radio and TV programs—Speakers and 
material are available for public service 
broadcasts. 

High school and college programs—Invest- 
in-America Award for best junior achieve- 
ment team in field of commercial banking; 
college symposia, classroom presentations, 
essay and public speaking contests. 

Adult education—Courses on savings and 
forms of investment. 

Public relations contests—Alexander Ham- 
ilton Award in western region for year-round 
promotion of invest-in-America philosophy. 

AAIE Award—A board of judges selected 
by American Association of Industrial Edi- 
tors will confer awards annually for best 
articles on economic education of employees 
in company publications. 


ORGANIZATION 
Chairmen, Invest-in-America Week: 1955, 


Reese H. Taylor, president, Union Of! Co. of 
California; 1956, R. G. Rincliffe, president, 
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Philadelphia Electric Co.; 1957, T. S. Peter- 
sen, president, Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia; 1968-59, Walker L. Cisler, president, the 
Detroit Edison Co.; 1960, Gardiner Symonds, 
president, Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.; 
1961, Ray R. Eppert, president, Burroughs 


Officers: Frederic A. Potts, chairman of the 
board; Walker L. Cisler, vice chairman of the 
board; Rudolph F. Vogeler, secretary; Alexan- 
der Biddle, treasurer; Samuel R. Rosenbaum, 
counsel; Walter A. Schmidt, chairman execu- 
tive committee; Franklyn Waltman, chair- 
man public relations committee; J. Whitney 
Bunting, consultant board of governors, 
chairman eastern region; John Latshaw, 
chairman central region; George J. Otto, 
chairman westerr region. 

Regional offices and program coordinators: 

Western—Ivy Lee, Jr. & Associates, Russ 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Central—James P. Chapman, Public Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc., 777 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Eastern—John Moynahan & Co., Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

I-in-A chapters in the following locations 
direct year-round activities in cooperation 
with regional offices and national headquar- 
ters: Washington, D.C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, 
Oreg.; St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn.; San 
Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 

Invest-in-America Week committees 
throughout the country, Alaska, and Hawaii 
cooperate in the observance of Invest-in- 
America Week. 

National Headquarters Invest-in-America: 
Mrs. Ka M. Duffy, executive secretary, 
121 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Doremus & Co., Inc., 1616 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEEDED: STRONGER FOREST FIRE 
CONTROL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the for- 
ests of the Nation—an invaluable natural 
resource—suffer severe diminution an- 
nually because of forest fires. 

This is a tragic waste. 

The reasons are many, including: elec- 
trical storms, carelessness by persons vis- 
iting forests, and other causes. 

If we are to provide the forest re- 
sources to meet the needs of an ever- 
growing population, then we need 
stronger, more effective efforts to prevent 
and control forest fires. 

Today, I received a letter containing 
some constructive recommendations in 
this field from Norman 8. Stone, general 
chairman of the Lake States Forest Fire 
Research Conference. Mr. Stone points 
out many of the significant factors which 
deserve, I believe, the attention of Con- 
gress. I request unanimous consent to 
have the letter printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lake STaTes FOREST FIRE 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 
Madison, Wis., April 21, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Winter: About 3 years ago 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission’s 
forestry advisory committee began a study 
of the increasing problems of forest-fire con- 
trol in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin committee 
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explored the problem with public forest-fire 
control agencies of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin and found that all three States 
are faced with much the same problem— 
that of increasing fire hazard due to refor- 
estation and regrowth of extensive natural 
forests. Over the years we have become ac- 
customed to extremely high standards in 
forest-fire control, and, paradoxically, this 
success, along with intensified forest man- 
agement, tree planting, and growing recrea- 
tional use of forest lands, has increased tre- 
mendously the likelihood of catastrophic 
forest fires. 

On March 7 and 8, 1961, a group of about 
140 men, representing a broad cross section 
of public agencies, forest industries, associa- 
tions, forestry colleges, the press, and general 
public, met in Green Bay, Wis., to discuss 
the matter. The problem was thoroughly 
covered by forest managers, public and pri- 
vate alike, and by fire-control experts and 
others. The recommendations of the people 
attending this conference are attached. 

Summing up these recommendations 
briefly— 

(1) There is a serious and fast-growing 
threat of catastrophic fires in the Lake 
States region. 

(2) Present firefighting methods are not 
adequate to cope with the situation under 
catastrophic conditions. 

(3) It is nearly hopeless to cope with this 
situation simply by strengthening our pres- 
ent fire-control organizations alone, though 
this will help, and some expansion should 
be made. 

(4) The principal hope of controlling 
large, fast-running fires is through the de- 
velopment of new and improved methods of 
fire prevention and control through research. 

(5) The conference recommends the de- 
velopment of a strong program of forest- 
fire research in the Lake States, headed up 
by the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of the U.S. Forest Service; and, further, 
that the program be cooperative in nature, 
bringing to bear the resources of State fire- 
control agencies and the forest industries. 

It is our hope that you will find it possible 
to give your full support to this program 
and express your support to the U.S. Forest 
Service and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMaN S. STONE, 
General Chairman. 





COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the State of Mississippi, officially recog- 
nizing the immediate need for legislation 
providing education and job training as- 
sistance to the Nation’s post-Korean 
veterans, has adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the Congress to take favorable action 
on the proposed cold war GI bill, S. 349. 

I know my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Mississippi, shares 
my gratitude for the resolution adopted 
by his State. He was one of 37 Senators 
who sponsored the cold war GI bill when 
it was introduced in January. 

The veteran of the cold war is per- 
forming a great service for the Nation; 
and the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
sissippi wants it known that it favors a 
program of education and vocational 
training for this group when they return 
to civilian status. 

I wish to read at this point one para- 
graph of the concurrent resolution of 
both houses of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature: 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that 
increased income to veterans resulting from 
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higher education and improved skills will 
more than reimburse the National Treasury 
of the entire cost of the GI training pro- 
gram by 1970. 


One point that should be considered 
is that the program is self-liquidating. 
It is not a giveaway, a grant, or a bonus. 
It is a program that will more than pay 
back to the Treasury in taxes alone the 
entire cost of the program, not count- 
ing the great economic benefits to the 
Nation as a whole of this trained reser- 
voir of manpower. 

I heard evidence submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare last week 
that in 1956, 7,300 young Americans ap- 
plied for admission to dental schools. 
but last year only 6,100 applied for ad- 
mission to dental schools. The stand- 
ards are going down. Comparable figures 
are available for medical schools. 

Why? Because of the playing out of 
the GI bills. As one official of the 
American Dental Association said, few 
families in America today are able to pay 
the $26,000 required to put a student 
through dental school. 

In 1959 we licensed 8,000 medical doc- 
tors in America. Only 6,300 of those were 
educated in American medical schools. 
One thousand and seven hundred were 
emigrees from foreign countries trained 
in other medical schools, whom we li- 
censed here because we did not have 
enough doctors trained at home. 

We ought to be exporting instead of 
importing doctors. We ought to be fur- 
nishing them to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The cold war GI 
bill is the surest way of getting the 
trained reservoir of manpower that this 
country so badly needs. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that some 16,000 Mississippi vet- 
erans of the cold war will go to school or 
improve their job skills in the next 5 
years under the proposed cold war GI 
bill. 

One hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand veterans from Mississippi received 
training under the World War II and 
Korean GI bills. In recognition of the 
service these bills rendered, the legis- 
lature’s resolution underlines the im- 
portance and justice of providing the 
cold war veteran with the means to con- 
tribute with maximum efficiency to the 
Nation’s economy. 

Supporters of the cold war GI bill are 
convinced that the most constructive 
and feasible solution to the readjustment 
problems of the post-Korean veteran is — 
a farsighted program of education and 
yocational training as in S. 349. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution from the State of Mississippi, 
supporting the cold war GI bill, with the 
official certificate, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the house 
concurrent resolution of Mississippi was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: ‘ 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13 

Whereas millions of veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict have been 
educated under the provisions of the vet- 
erans education program established by the 
Federal Government; and 
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Whereas many veterans were able to ob- 
tain further education through the benefits 
of the veterans education program which 
would not have been possible otherwise; and 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
level of education of this country and has 
produced a major national asset in better 
and more skilled manpower and has done 
much to improve the economy of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that 
increased income to veterans resulting from 
higher education and improved skills will 
more than reimburse the National Treasury 
of the entire cost of the GI training program 
by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for 
persons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational benefits that were granted to 
veterans serving prior to February 1, 1955; 
and 


Whereas it has been established by reliable 
statistics that the investment in education 
for our own American youth will be more 
than repaid to the Public Treasury through 
increased taxes, resulting from higher in- 
comes by such veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi does hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to extend 
GI education benefits to all veterans who 
entered or who will enter military service 
from and after February 1, 1955, and that 
such educational benefits be extended as long 
as the provision of the draft law shall exist; 
be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution, a copy thereof be mailed by the 
clerk of the house of representatives to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and to each Member of 
the Congress from the State of Mississippi. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hickey in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is there further morn- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 





THE WELCOME CORPS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, some- 
one once said, “There is nothing new 
under the sun.” This was in the days 
before hula hoops, frozen custard, ca- 
nasta, the charleston, pony tails, Ber- 
muda shorts, and many other things. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, there is real 
truth in this old adage. When Marconi 
invented the wireless, another inventor 
is said to have built almost the same 
device at almost the same time. The 
automobile was invented simultaneously 
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in several countries of the Western 
World. The same was true of television. 

Let me give another illustration: Sev- 
eral weeks ago my distinguished col- 
league and good friend, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Carrot], inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement about an idea of a constit- 
uent of his in Colorado, some 2,000 miles 
from the great metropolis of New York. 
Not having read this particular issue of 
the Appendix of the daily Recorp, about 
2 weeks later I commented on the floor 
of the Senate about an idea which oc- 
curred to me because of the work of a 
gentleman from the great city of New 
York. 

It was thereupon pointed out to me 
by my good colleague from Colorado that 
the lady from Colorado and the gentle- 
man from New York are on the same 
wavelength. Both are interested in help- 
ing foreign visitors to the United States 
and both evinced a great interest in 
organizing groups to welcome and assist 
friends from overseas visiting the United 
States. 

Senator CarROLuL’s constituent from 
Colorado has set up what she calls the 
host corps. We in New York, under 
the active leadership of Mr. David I. 
Stern, of Manhattan, are setting up what 
I call the welcome corps. The welcome 
corps and the host corps would accom- 
plish the same fine purposes. Both are 
consistent with the increasing interest 
in our country in expanding the num- 
ber of visitors to the United States. 

Mr. President, we must now have a 
merger between East and West. We 
must drive a gold spike between the 
welcome corps and the host corps and 
set up what we might as well call the 
“corps corps” to publicize and promote 
travel to New York City, Denver, Colo., 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Maine, and all of our great States. 

I want to make it clear to my col- 
league, and I say this in all honesty, that 
I was not aware of his comments in the 
Recorp or I certainly would have co- 
ordinated my statement with him. 
Nevertheless, just like Wilbur and Or- 
ville, I hope that Colorado and New York 
will get together and get this idea, like 
the first airplane, off the ground and 
soaring to great heights. 

I have often expounded upon the many 
wonderful attractions of New York City 
and New York State. I know that my 
colleague from Colorado and his host 
corps just as vigorously publicize the 
thin air of the steep mountains of the 
great State of Colorado. 

Mr. President, the latest information 
which I have indicates that the so-called 
tourist gap is widening. Americans are 
spending a great deal more money over- 
seas than tourists from overseas spend 
in the United States. According to the 
Commerce Department, Americans spent 
$1.7 billion more abroad last year than 
was spent by visitors in the United 
States. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately $200 million from the previous 
year. 

The figures underscore the need to 
take every possible step to encourage 
visitors from abroad. ‘The bill to estab- 
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lish an International Travel Office— 
S. 610—of which I am a cosponsor, is 
one of the most logical and direct ways 
in which we can accomplish this pur- 
pose. I am very enthusiastic about this 
program and hope that it will be enacted 
into law in the very near future. 

The proposal for a welcome corps or 
a host corps to greet visitors from over- 
seas is, in a sense, the other side of the 
coin. While the Travel Office will get 
them here, the welcome corps will make 
them feel better when they arrive. 

On April 12, the New York Daily News 
editorialized on the welcome corps. The 
editors of the Daily News discussed and 
supported this idea in very thoughtful 
terms. The News pointed out that not 
only would a welcome corps help to re- 
dress our balance of payments, but it 
would also promote mutual] good will and 
international friendship among peoples 
and nations. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the Daily News editorial 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For A WELCOME Corps 

David I. Stern, a former textile manufac- 
turer, has come up with an idea which looks 
promising. He is concerned about the diffi- 
culties encountered by many foreign tourists 
here, particularly those who do not speak 
English. His suggestion: a welcome corps, 
set up by private civic groups and municipal 
visitors’ bureaus. He recommends that regis- 
ters be compiled of local citizens who speak 
various foreign languages, and who would be 
willing to help our visitors from overseas. 

BOON FOR TOURISTS 

Such groups, we feel, would pay off not 
only in mutual friendship but in tourist 
revenue—always a red-ink factor as far as our 
country is concerned. We wish Mr. Stern and 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, who is second- 
ing his motion, the best of luck in their 
project. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr: President, at this 
point I wish to briefly mention a num- 
ber of ways in which the activities of 
the welcome corps should be organized: 

First. Having greeters registered and 
stationed at New York City terminals 
and hotels; 

Second. Having students and retired 
people volunteer to serve as hosts to vis- 
itors; 

Third. Encouraging the placement of 
foreign speaking personnel on sightsee- 
ing buses and in public places, such as 
museums and galleries; 

Fourth. Promoting the employment of 
clerks who are able to speak foreign lan- 
guages and who are specifically assigned 
to the greeting and assisting of foreign 
visitors; 

Fifth. Informing foreign visitors about 
community attractions; and 

Sixth. Setting up opportunities for vis- 
itors to meet with and get to know local 
citizens. 

The initiative in this area must be 
taken by private and civic groups. How- 
ever, once this program gets underway, 
it may be that the development of com- 
munity registers and/or national reg- 
isters of groups participating in such a 
program would have a great value. Such 
registers might perhaps be coordinated 
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by the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. If this actually is work- 
able, I shall be happy to cooperate with 
the Senator from Colorado and other 
Senators to have proposed legislation in- 
troduced in Congress to establish such a 
center in the Commerce Department. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that Mr. 
Stern, of New York City, has accepted 
this challenge and is working energeti- 
cally to promote this idea in New York 
City. Iam delighted also that other per- 
sons in communities such as Denver are 
working along. the same lines. 

Mr. President, I am also happy to 
state that the president of the National 
Travelers Aid Association, Mr. Donald 
S. Stralem, has been in touch with me, 
thus indicating the interest of this fine 
organization in the proposal to estab- 
lish a welcome corps. Travelers Aid al- 
ready has many services which overlap 
those which presumably would be un- 
dertaken by a “welcome corps’; there- 
fore, it seems to me entirely appropriate 
that they should participate in the plan- 
ning of this program, which would be 
unique in that it would focus upon visi- 
tors from abroad and would greet and 
assist all in this group. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stralem’s letter be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIATION, 

New York, N.Y., April 26, 1961. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: National Travelers 
Aid Association is very much interested in 
your bill on tourism and we are pleased with 
your recent proposal for a welcome corps. 
We believe this is a much needed program 
that could contribute greatly to improve in- 
ternational relations. 

As you doubtless are aware, for many years 
the volunteers of Travelers Aid have been 
meeting travelers from abroad at the steam- 
ship docks, and more recently, at the air- 
ports. Travelers aid societies throughout 
the country maintain booths in all types of 
terminals—trailroad, airport, bus, and steam- 
ship—with volunteers who give friendly wel- 
come and information in whatever language 
is meeded about places to stay and on all 
kinds of community resources. For example, 
the Chicago Travelers Aid Society has 500 
trained volunteers working in the many dif- 
ferent terminals in that city. Travelers aid 
societies also have professional workers who 
are available to assist families and individ- 
uals who have serious problems. 

Our long experience in welcoming people 
coming to this country has demonstrated the 
great importance of this type of program and 
the desirability of extending resources to 
carry it on. An example of the kind of serv- 
ice needed is that of the New York USO Cen- 
ter operated by Travelers Aid for service per- 
sonnel on 43d Street. This center welcomes 
servicemen and women and provides infor- 
mation about recreational, cultural, and edu- 
cational programs and activities in New York 
City. This center has a wonderful group of 
volunteers who work under the direction of 
the employed staff who talk with the indi- 
vidual serviceman and see that he gets the 
kind of information and opportunity that he 
needs. 

We believe this experience will be of inter- 
est to those working on any plans for the 
welcome corps. We will be very glad indeed 
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to share what we have learned from our ex- 
perience and to assist in any way that we can 
in the launching of this very important 
effort. Please feel free to call on me or the 
general director, Mrs. Savilla Simons, and 
her colleagues at the national office at any 
time. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD S. STRALEM, 
President. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excellent 
and penetrating article written by Mr. 
Harrison E. Salisbury, and published in 
the New York Times of April 24, 1961. 
Mr. Salisbury states that the United 
States is not at present adequately pre- 
pared to greet and assist visitors from 
overseas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
oRD, as follows: 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 24, 1961] 


UnrrTep STATES FouND ILL PREPARED To SERVE 
FOREIGN TOURISTS 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Unless prompt action is taken, the first 
wave of foreign tourists attracted by the new 
“Visit U.S.A.”” program may encounter a dis- 
couraging gantlet of language barriers, con- 
flicts of national habits, and inadequate 
facilities. 

A survey of present conditions in New 
York—chief entry point of the hoped-for 
tourist influx—reveals that little has been 
done to prepare for the new guests. Interest 
is widespread, but concrete action is lacking. 

Thus far, the attention of the travel in- 
dustry has been fixed upon pending legisla- 
tion to set up a new Federal foreign travel 
bureau, efforts to remove complicated visa 
requirements, and other technicalities. 

“But the fact is,” Fleming Deryl of the 
American Society of Travel Agents said re- 
cently, “we're in poor shape to handle vis- 
itors. We have to educate ourselves first.” 

The flow of foreign tourists so far has been 
just a trickle of what is hoped for. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, there are 
expected to be about 460,000 foreign tourists, 
a sharp increase over the 350,000 who came 
here 2 years ago. 

The big influx, in the opinion of travel spe- 
cialists, is still a couple of years distant, 
giving the United States time to eliminate 
existing defects and deficiencies. 

U.S. agencies such as Customs and Immi- 
gration are currently reexamining procedures 
with a view to making the visit of the foreign 
tourist more pleasant. 

The city’s department of commerce and 
public affairs is actively seeking to stimulate 
greater interest on the part of New York busi- 
nesses and public agencies in various aspects 
of the problem. 

The New York convention and visitors bu- 
reau thus far has concentrated its efforts on 
stimulating the flow of foreign tourists 
rather than on the problems of caring for 
them after their arrival. 

The Port of New York Authority, which 
administers New York International Airport 
at Idlewild, Queens, is expanding customs 
and baggage facilities there, but a spokesman 
said it had no plans to handle requests for 
information from foreign tourists. 

Most of the problems appear to stem from 
the fact that this Nation never has had any 
volume of ordinary tourists. Rules, regula- 
tions, and facilities are geared either to 
small numbers of luxury travelers and busi- 
nessmen or to the once huge volume of im- 
migration. 

“There are two countries in the world 
which have never had ordinary tourists in 
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any numbers,” one longtime travel man 
said. “They are Russia and the United 
States. Now the Russians are in it up to 
their hips and they have had plenty of 
headaches. The United States has some 
painful years ahead before it learns the 
know-how.” 

“Look,” said a customs inspector with a 
quarter-century’s experience here, “for years 
we have been set up to keep people out. To 
keep out the smugglers and the dope opera- 
tors. Now, we’re supposed to go into reverse. 
They tell us we should welcome people with 
a red carpet. How are we going to do it? 
New techniques, the young fellows in Wash- 
ington say. All I know is, it won’t be easy,” 


PROBLEMS START EARLY 


The problems of the foreign tourist—par- 
ticularly one who does not know English— 
begin before actual arrival in New York. He 
may be handed immigration and customs 
forms printed in English that he can fill in 
only with the not-always-efficient assistance 
or airline stewardesses or shipboard per- 
sonnel. 

However, although they are not uniformly 
available, immigration forms are now print- 
ed in French, German, Spanish, Portuguese 
and Italian. Moreover, the U.S. Immigration 
Service has a staff of 23 girls on duty at 
New York International Airport to assist 
passengers in clearing Immigration swiftly 
and smoothly. 

Originally, Immigration required that its 
reception girls have college degrees and 
proficiency in a least one foreign language— 
in addition to a pleasant appearance and 
personality. More recently, the language and 
college requirements have been dropped. 

“In case of language trouble we call on 
the airlines,’’ an Immigration official said. 
“They always have persons around who talk 
the languages.” 

TAX CLEARANCE DROPPED 


One cause of irritation has quietly been 
dropped. No longer does the ordinary tour- 
ist have to get a clearance from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, showing that he owes 
no income taxes, before leaving the country. 
The regulation is maintained, however, for 
nontourist visitors. 

Customs now has baggage-declaration 
forms available in French, Italian, German 
and Spanish. At Pacific ports forms in Chi- 
nese and Japanese have been prepared. 
Among the 111 inspectors stationed at Idle- 
wild, 65 to 70 have a language in addition 
to English. In all, 12 languages are rep- 
resented. 

Nevertheless, a deficit in language skills 
is evident throughout the tourist picture. 
Not that New York, for example, does not 
possess enormous language resources. But 
persons with language skills do not, as a 
rule, man the ticket windows, information 
services, hotel desks, sightseeing buses and 
guide services with which the foreign tourist 
is likely to come into contact. 

Information services are keyed, in general, 
to the American tourist rather than the for- 
eign guest. 


TOURISTS NOT GREETED 


For example, there is no general informa- 
tion center at Idlewild. An information desk 
is maintained on the second floor of the in- 
ternational terminal, but this is basically to 
provide information on plane arrivals. 

Neither the department of commerce and 
public events nor the convention and visitors 
bureau provides any special greeting service 
for ordinary foreigners. The city depart- 
ment greets distinguished visitors and spe- 
cial groups and the convention bureau large- 
ly concentrates on attracting conventions 
and meetings to the city. 

The foreign tourist is largely left to his 
own devices, sometimes with untoward re- 
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sults. A travel representative by chance 
stumbled on a group of three Russians at 
Idlewild the other day. They had been 
waiting there for more than 4 hours, knowing 
no English and having no idea of what to 
do to get to Manhattan. 

A party of Australian and New Zealand 
students spent almost the whole of 1 day 
wandering aimlessly in the Times Square 
area recently, not knowing where to go or 
what to see in New York and finding no one 
to give them advice. 

The Port of New York Authority apparently 
has no current plans for assuming any re- 
sponsibility for greeting foreign tourists at 
Idlewild or helping them with information. 

In New York City, only two information 
centers are maintained—the city’s own booth 
in Times Square and one operated by the 
convention bureau in a half-hidden site 
under the Park Avenue overpass across 42d 
Street from Grand Central Terminal. 

There are no general information booths 
at such much-frequented tourist spots as 
Rockefeller Center, the Battery, or Central 
Park. 

LANGUAGE SKILLS LACKING 


Language skills are not a requisite at 
either information center. If a visitor shows 
up who speaks no English, a telephone call 
is made to a foreign language newspaper. 
The visitor puts his question to a newspaper- 
man. The newspaperman repeats it to the 
information clerk in English. The clerk gives 
the answer in English, and the newspaper- 
man then translates by telephone to the 
visitor. 

The procedure works without much trou- 
ble at present. Of the 340,000 visitors to the 
Times Square booth last year, only a handful 
did not know English. But the system ob- 
viously would break down under any volume 
of inquiries from non-English-speaking 
tourists. 

One proposed remedy is to set up a center 
here, and in other large cities, with a multi- 
lingual staff. Foreigners would be able to 
telephone the center for answers to their 
inquiries. 

LITERATURE IS NEEDED 


Only a handful of literature is now avail- 
able to inform visitors in their native tongues 
about the sights of New York City and the 
United States. 

The National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations publishes a simplified guide to the 
United States with a minimum of informa- 
tion about such things as tourist attractions 
and regulations. Two and a half million 
copies of this guide have been distributed 
in eight languages, including Russian, Jap- 
anese, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English. 

The department of commerce and public 
events issues a visitor’s guide to New York 
in German, French, Spanish, Italian and 
English. It also puts out an excellent quar- 
terly calendar of New York City events. 
This, however, is available only in English. 

In addition, several American airlines have 
published leaflets for distribution to poten- 
tial European tourists. 

The Hotel Association of New York is plan- 
ning to issue a special booklet on the city’s 
hotels, explaining their services and how 
they differ from European hotels. It is pro- 
posed to issue this booklet in six languages. 

The booklet will aid in a major problem. 
Luxury New York hotels such as the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the Plaza, the Carlyle and the 
Sheraton East have handled foreign tourists 
for years. They have the needed language 
skills and they know how to cater to the 
foreign guest. 

This is not true, however, of smaller, less 
luxurious New York hotels. 

Desk clerks in medium and lower-priced 
hotels usually know only English. They are 
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not familiar with the foreign tourist and his 
needs. They have never heard of the hall 
porter or concierge—the jack-of-all-trades 
around whom the life of the European hotel 
rotates. 

American hotels have no counterpart for 
this functionary who without notice at any 
hour of day or night is prepared to change 
dollars for pounds or francs, provide theater 
tickets, hire a car, take a watch to be repaired 
or purchase a suitable souvenir. 

If the European in an American hotel 
leaves his shoes outside his room to be shined 
overnight, he will be lucky to find them still 
there in the morning. And certainly they 
will be as unpolished as when they were put 
out. 

The European custom of adding 15 per- 
cent to the bill to cover tips is unknown 
here. The foreigner, ignorant of this fact, 
is bewildered at the indignation of bellhops 
and waiters whom he fails to tip in the belief 
that the gratuity is included in his bill: 

One New Yorker with great experience in 
handling foreign visitors considers tipping a 
prime source of friction. “Europeans, gen- 
erally, do not tip as much as Americans,” 
she said. “Unfamiliar with American money 
they often hand a cab driver a nickel or a 
dime tip. The result is explosive.” 


GUIDE TO IDOSYNCRACIES 


Almost everyone connected with foreign 
tourists hopes that the proposed new Gov- 
ernment program will include ample litera- 
ture detailing in the language of the pro- 
spective tourist not only the attractions of 
the United States but also the idiosyncracies 
of its hotel, transportation and travel fa- 
cilities. 

They favor special warnings on such mat- 
ters as tipping, the characteristics of New 
York taxi drivers, the nature of the Ameri- 
can drugstore and other specialized sectors 
of the Nation’s culture. 

On the other hand, the American Hotel 
Association is distributing a pamphlet to 
member hotels, telling them the problems of 
handling the foreign guest. 

However, this will not answer what one 
Government official calls the single most 
persistent complaint made by foreign guests 
in New York—“lack of politeness.” 

Foreigners report a lack of courtesy at 
every level in New York life—from high of- 
ficials down to ordinary passers-by on the 
street. 

Royal W. Ryan, of the convention bureau 
believes that the city police department must 
be made more aware of the problem of the 
foreign tourist. He proposes that some ef- 
fort might be made to station officers with 
language facility in midtown and other Man- 
hattan areas where foreign visitors are most 
likely to be found. 

J. Stanton Robbins, a veteran travel spe- 
cialist, wants to enlist the city’s cab drivers. 
“They are the first ambassadors most for- 
eigners meet,” he says. ‘Sure, some of them 
are tough cookies. But if we could enlist 
their cooperation, it would make an enor- 
mous impression on the foreign visitor.” 

Another problem mentioned by Mr. Rob- 
bins is the European’s lack of concept of 
American distances. “He wants to see New 
York, Niagara Falls, San Francisco, Holly- 
wood, and New Orleans in a week,” Mr. 
Robbins said. 

“All Europeans have heard of the attrac- 
tions of our country. What they don’t 
understand is how big the country is.” 

The answer to many of these problems, 
in the opinion of Jerry Ryan, foreign travel 
specialist of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, is the package tour, which can bring 
costs down sharply. It enables a travel or- 
ganization to put a trained guide with the 
group. Hotel and transportation arrange- 
ments are made and language problems are 
simplified. 
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Mr. Ryan is already handling a consider- 
able volume of such tourism, including 
many auto groups from Europe. 

Mr. Ryan believes Europeans would find 
it pleasant and economical to tour the 
United States by car. Driver licenses from 
the 52 countries that have signed an inter- 
national convention on such licenses are 
good in the United States. 


VARIED STATE SYSTEMS 


But there is a potential hazard here, ton. 
European countries have an international 
system of highway signs and symbols. - It 
utilizes simple pictographs, for the most 
part, and is equally intelligible in Kiev or 
Copenhagen. 

In the United States, the international 
symbols are virtually unknown. While the 
Federal highway system has a unified and 
simple scheme of indicators, there is no 
uniformity in State systems. Each city has 
its own traffic rules. The unwary foreigner 
might quickly become confused. Worse, he 
could fall prey to accidents caused by hesi- 
tations or wrong turns. 

John Hauser, a vice president of American 
Express, has probably had more experience 
than any other single individual in handling 
foreign tourists in the United States. He is 
convinced that the escorted group tour is 
the only effective immediate solution. 

He believes there must be much more em- 
phasis on languages in the Government staffs 
that handle incoming tourists and that 
forms must be simplified and put in the 
tourist’s own language. 

Mr. Hauser also believes that bus tours of 
America provide an excellent way of show- 
ing Europeans what they want to see. “The 
railroads don’t seem to want the business,” 
he commented. 


BUS AND AIRLINES EAGER 


Efforts to set up a 2- or 3-week pass on 
American railroads for a fixed fee—similar to 
those that Americans can purchase for inter- 
changeable use on European railroads—have 
come to naught. 

It is a different story with bus and air- 
plane lines. They are eager to handled Eu- 
ropean tourists. Greyhound has been in the 
international business since 1935, James F. 
Cunningham, international sales director, 
reported. It provides paekage tours, meets 
the foreigners at the boat, escorts them by 
cab to the bus terminals and provides hotel 
accommodations and guides. 

Trans World Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways have been pioneers in bring- 
ing European tourists to the United States. 
They are now busy passing tips on how to 
handle this traffic on to the domestic 
carriers. 

How well are New York stores and restau- 
rants prepared to cope with foreign tourists? 

There is not much problem with the big- 
ger department stores and many Fifth Ave- 
nue shops, which have multilingual sales 
personnel. As the volume of foreign shop- 
ping grows, these staffs can easily be ex- 
panded. 

The problem of restaurants is different. In 
nationality restaurants—French, German, 
Spanish or Italian—language is no barrier. 
But the bilingual, trilingual or quadrilingual 
menu common in Europe is unknown in this 
country. 

The foreigner who knows no English and 
drops into a typical American restaurant 
may encounter infinite difficulty in ordering 
even ham and eggs, unless he can point to 
the dish being served to his neighbor. 

Price is another hazard. 

“It is very easy for a foreigner to wander 
into an extremely high-priced restaurant 
without realizing it from the outside,” notes 
Grace Belt, a State Department travel aid. 
“The place may not look like much. But 
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when the check comes, 
stunned—and often angry.” 

Restaurant guides, specifying prices and 
languages, should be prepared for the for- 
eign visitors, Miss Belt believes. 

Eric Friedheim. editor of The Travel Agent, 
feels it is important to get the kinks out 
of the American facilities for handling for- 
eign tourists before—rather than after—the 
influx . 

Otherwise, dissatisfaction and complaints 
might undo any possible benefit from the 
drive to attract tourists. 

However, a foreign airlines representative 


the visitor is 


“Europeans don’t expect perfection here. 
They are so interested in seeing the United 
States that they will go a long way in com- 
promising on comfort in order to see the 
country. When they do get a chance to see 
the real America—their opinion about Amer- 
icans will change. Suddenly, they will find 
there are nice, quiet, pleasant, hospitable 
Americans instead of those loud-talking 
Americans in loud sports shirts who come 
as tourists to Europe.” 





MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
CONGRESSES IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, during 
the week of April 23 to 29, 1961, the 
executive committee of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Congresses met in the city 
of Washington. 

While they were here, I as chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works of 
the U.S. Senate, called a meeting of the 
committee on April 25, 1961, which was 
addressed by the Honorable Romulo 
O'Farrill, Sr., president of the permanent 
executive committee. There were also 
present and introduced to the members 
of the Public Works Committee the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Hon. Misael Pastrana Borrero, Min- 
ister of Public Works of Colombia. 

Hon. Pablo Bares, Minister of Public 
Works of Panama. 

Hon. Juan Milla Bermudez, Minister 
of Public Works of Honduras. 

Eduardo Dibos, former Minister of 
Public Works of Peru and founding pres- 
ident, Peruvian Highway Association. 

Mr. Raul Paraud, highway director of 
Peru. 

Mr. Alfredo Bateman, highway direc- 
tor of Colombia. 

Mr. Ramiro Ramirez, engineer, High- 
way Department of Panama. 

_ The engineers from the Highway De- 
partment of Brazil and the Highway De- 
partment of Honduras. 

Mr. Aldo Fraticelli, representative of 
the Embassy of Argentina. 

Mr. Jaime Holger, representative of 
the Embassy of Chile. 

Mr. Jose J. March, director general, 
Mexican Highway Association. 

Mr. Jorge O’Grande Fillos, director 
general of roads, Republic of Honduras. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that Mr. O’Farrill’s address to the 
U.S. Senate Public Works Committee 
and the address which he delivered to the 
permanent executive committee of the 
Pan American Highway Congresses at 
the opening session be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS ADDRESSED TO THE U.S. SENATE PuB- 
Lic WorKS COMMITTEE BY ROMULO O’FAR- 
RILL, PRESIDENT OF THE PERMANENT EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Highway CONGRESSES AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE MEXICAN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, APRIL 
25, 1961 


Honorable members and friends of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, it 
is an honor for the permanent executive com- 
mittee of the Pan American Highway Con- 
gresses on this occasion of its fifth annual 
meeting to call upon this distinguished com- 
mittee which has played such a large part 
in the development of the Pan American 
highway system from theory into reality. 

All of us here today have spent many active 
years in support of this vital hemispheric 
link. No effort has been too great since road 
transport is an integral part of the com- 
plex pattern of economic and social life. 
Through it the problems of supply and de- 
mand can be met, through it the most ef- 
fective allocation of resources of the manu- 
facturer, the farmer, the merchant, and the 
craftsman are resolved. These basic eco- 
nomic premises transcend political frontiers. 
The greater the exchange the greater the 
benefit for all. 

One thousand five hundred and seventy- 
three miles of road total the Inter-American 
Highway in the five Central American Re- 
publics and Panama. Almost 11 million peo- 
ple are in its area which covers over 200,000 
square miles. All of these peoples are or 
will be served by this system, whose utility 
depends not only on its prompt completion 
but as well on the maintenance of its indi- 
vidual parts. 

The committee which I represent is deeply 
appreciative of the important contribution of 
the United States in the building of the 
Inter-American Highway. The US. con- 
tribution covering two-thirds of the cost of 
the Inter-American Highway construction in 
Central America and Panama to the Canal 
Zone has been more than a giant step to in- 
sure realization of the highway. This action 
has provided a strategic defense for those 
zones of the continent and has also helped 
to increase and facilitate the movement of 
ideas, produce, and travelers. The far- 
reaching effects of increased travel over the 
Inter-American Highway are known to all 
of us. 

But there are still many steps ahead to 
complete this giant task and we ask your 
earnest consideration of the fact that con- 
tinued U.S. support be given to an extent 
which will help insure that the highway is 
completed in its entirety in accordance with 
accepted standards and that its post-con- 
struction care is assured. 

In its recent study of the Pan American 
Highway in Central America and Panama, the 
International Road Federation reports on the 
amounts needed to improve specifications, 
widen certain sections, and complete 
stretches that still lack black top surface. 
U.S. participation on two-thirds and one- 
third basis is urged to insure completion of 
the project. I believe that remarks in sup- 
port of the International Road Federation’s 
findings have already appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REecorD in comments of your dis- 
tinguished chairman, our good friend Sena- 
tor CHAVEZ. 

Once completed, it is imperative that the 
highway be uniformly maintained in a pass- 
able condition on a year-round basis. It is 
believed that the total cost of this post-con- 
struction care is outside of the economic 
capacities of certain of the republics through 
which the highway passes. We ask, then, 
that the committee seriously consider the 
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feasibility of establishment of an Inter- 

American Highway Authority, in which U.S. 

Government would participate and which 

would be a multilateral cooperative effort by 

all countries through which the highway 
passes and the United States to insure ap- 
propriate maintenance over this great route. 

Such a highway authority has been recom- 

mended by the IRF. 

Finally, it is equally important that we 
complete plans to bridge the gap of approxi- 
mately 435 miles in the section of the Darien 
of Panama and the adjacent areas in Co- 
lombia. By developing a land route through 
this area we will in fact link up the segments 
of our hemisphere in a continuous surface 
route which will be unparalleled anywhere 
else in the world. The members of the Or- 
ganization of American States have recog- 
nized the problem of this route through the 
Darien as one of an inter-American interest 
and one which requires inter-American ac- 
tion for its solution. Needed first is an 
engineering survey and preparation of con- 
struction plans. Contributions to defray the 
cost of this work have already been received 
from many Republics of Central and South 
America. We hope that this committee will 
give earnest consideration to U.S. participa- 
tion in this project, in accordance with 
Resolution IV of the Eighth Pan American 
Highway Congress. 

We in Latin America are proud to know 
the members of this committee and its staff 
as our personal friends. Your deep and 
abiding interest in the problems of your 
neighbors to the south has gone far to give 
new meaning to the phrase “inter-American 
friendship” and for all of this we are fully 
appreciative. 

STATEMENT BY Mr. ROMULO O’FaRRILL, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE PERMANENT EXECUTIVE Com- 
MITTEE OF THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
CONGRESSES, AT THE OPENING SESSION OF 
THE MEETING 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, Hon. 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries of State, 
Hon. Ambassadors and Representatives, 
ladies and gentlemen, we have gathered to- 
gether once more under the auspices of the 
Organization of American States with a 
threefold purpose in mind: to study the 
action of the permanent executive committee 
of the Pan American Highway Congresses; 
to evaluate the results of the work that has 
been accomplished and to sharpen the sights 
and lines by means of which we shall have 
to face the problems before us. 

The Pan American Highway Congresses 
with the technical and specialized represent- 
atives of the 21-member states of the inter- 
American system, comprise a small OAS 
within the OAS itself. As Americans and 
as roadsmen, we cannot turn aside, in the 
pursuance of our interest in roads from giv- 
ing consideration to the overwhelming prob- 
lems facing the continent in this crucial 
moment in our history. 

The problems of land communication are 
very closely linked with the general prob- 
lems related to economic underdevelopment 
in Latin America. The most graphic exam- 
ples of this underdevelopment, as attested 
to repeatedly by our statesmen, are illiteracy 
and ignorance; malnutrition, sickness, lack 
of adequate housing, and low industrial de- 
velopment. These conditions have been re- 
sponsible for one of the lowest standards 
of living in the world today. 

Our people and our governments are striv- 
ing to resolve these problems or at least to 
lessen their depressive effects through vari- 
ous remedial measures, among which may 
be mentioned: A drive for public education, 
agrarian reform, better health, improvement 
in housing, the application of technical 
knowledge to agriculture, and encouragement 
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for investments and industrial productivity. 
In the realm of international exchange, it 
is necessary that we obtain adequate prices 
for our exportable products. 

It is an unchallengeable truth that the 
solution of the problem of economic under- 
development with its dire consequences—the 
subhuman conditions of life which are char- 
acteristic of the great masses of people of 
Spanish America—cannot be left to the 
desultory economic evolution to which our 
chronic poverty seems to doom us despite 
the vast natural and human resources with 
which nature has fortunately blessed us. 

It has been repeatedly said that only 
through the acceleration of development 
programs and the obtaining of adequate 
prices for our products in the world market 
can the great social restlessness be quelled 
that pervades the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. This social unrest, heightened by pov- 
erty, becomes fertile ground for the rise of 
dictatorships. The growth of any kind of 
dictatorship implies not only the loss of 
freedom but also of the hope of mankind 
for increasingly friendly existence in peace. 

The industrial countries, particularly the 
United States, happily adhere to the premise 
that this acceleration of economic develop- 
ment in America can no longer be delayed, 
not only in order that man may live as such 
but also to preserve the principles of human 
dignity, independence, sovereignty, and liber- 
ty, which are the very pillars upon which 
rest the action of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Furthermore, His Excellency Mr. John 
F. Kennedy, as Chief Executive of this great 
Nation, in his inaugural address and later 
in his state of the Union address, made spe- 
cial mention of Latin America in discussing 
the policy of his government during a lengthy 
analysis of the problems latent in the world. 
He assured that “To our sister Republics 
south of our border we make a special prom- 
ise: To convert our good intentions into 
definite action in a new alliance for progress, 
dedicated to the purpose of helping freemen 
and free governments sever the bonds of 
poverty.” 

What role do roads play in the progress of 
our times? One so fundamental that the 
following statement is obvious: There is no 
progress, no progress of any kind, without 
roads. 

As all of us know, roads open new areas 
for agriculture and create new markets for 
industry, commerce, and banking; in pro- 
moting the interchange of men and prod- 
ucts, the road becomes the principal medium 
for disseminating material and spiritual 
benefits. Easy and efficient transportation 
results in lowering the expense of consumer 
goods and thus raising the standard of liv- 
ing. By overcoming isolation, the road fa- 
cilitates the eradication of political bossism 
and police tactics. Lastly, the expansion 
and operation of highway networks directly 
or indirectly develop human activity in such 
industries as those of construction, auto- 
mobile and tire manufacturing, petroleum 
and combustibles, transportation, tourist 
travel, and allied businesses. 

The governments of Latin America are 
granting increasing importance to highway 
construction. According to the latest fig- 
ures I have, which are for 1959, the govern- 
ments of the 20 Latin American countries 
allotted the equivalent of $921.5 million out 
of their total national budgets of $8,549 
million to the construction and maintenance 
of highways. This represents an average of 
11 percent of the total funds available. 

The percentage of the national budgets 
used for highways varies from 2.57 to 22.9 
percent. Curiously enough, in my country, 
the increase in the total national product 
coincides with the increase in highway con- 
struction mileage—that is, approximately 8 
percent a year. In Mexico, it has also been 
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demonstrated that the modest country road 
increases the national product by more than 
2 million pesos a year for each added kilo- 
meter. The amount of money invested in 
roads by the Latin American countries is 
not in itself indicative of the magnitude of 
the highway program, since some countries 
have to import everything or almost every- 
thing, for highway construction and mainte- 
nance, whereas others achieve the same re- 
sults at lower cost, using local technicians 
and nationally produced cement, iron, as- 
phalt, and other materials. To conclude 
this example, which, for obvious reasons, I 
am illustrating with Mexican figures, you 
may be interested to know that in my coun- 
try, which has a network of roads passable 
the year round and totaling about 45,000 
kilometers; construction of speedways, fed- 
eral asphalt highways, and country roads is 
going on at a rate of approximately 5 kilo- 
meters a day. 

As the implementing arm of the Pan 
American Highway Congresses, it is the duty 
of our committee to promote the full execu- 
tion of the measures recommended by the 
congresses in their resolutions. With the 
help of our permanent technical commit- 
tees, the one on planning, in Rio de Janeiro; 
on financing, in Caracas; on development of 
governmental highway agencies, in Lima; on 
terminology, in Buenos Aires; and the Darien 
subcommittee, in Panama, our permanent 
executive committee has accomplished a 
difficult task in the cause of highway con- 
struction, whose success I cannot elaborate 
upon in this message. 

I feel, however, that I should point out 
two particularly encouraging efforts made in 
our behalf, without which our work would 
have been impossible. One of these is the 
unqualified support that our Pan American 
Highway Congresses have received for the 
past 8 years from the 21 American Govern- 
ments, and the other is the almost unani- 
mous observance of the recommendations 
made by the Congresses. These recommen- 
dations have been formulated within an 
essentially technical framework, and they 
have had the virtue of being completely 
possible of execution within the laws and 
economic status of the different govern- 
ments. As a last point on this matter, I 
should like to mention that another advan- 
tage of these Congresses lies in their unin- 
terrupted activity, which is carried on be- 
tween one Congress and another by executive 
and technical bodies whose sole purpose is 
to implement plans and recommendations. 

Without ignoring the execution of the 
many resolutions adopted by the Congresses, 
the integration of the pan-American high- 
way system and particularly of the Pan 
American Highway, is what most preoccupies 
and interests us. In my address of May 18, 
1959, as well as in this one, I stated that of 
the total 30,206 kilometers of the highway, 
12,393 are paved with asphalt or concrete; 
18,746 are in good passable condition the 
year round; 2,721 require improvement to be 
passable during the rainy seasons; and only 
1,346 remain to be constructed; 218 in Costa 
Rica, 241 in Bolivia (where there is, however, 
a temporary alternate route, passable the 
year round), and 200 in Paraguay. The re- 
maining 582 kilometers still to be built are to 
go through the jungles of the Darien region 
in Panama and adjacent areas in Colombia, 
with approximately half of this portion of 
the highway to be located in each of the two 
countries concerned. To sum up my report 
indicates that 97.74 percent of the highway 
is passable or in various stages of construc- 
tion, whose financing is assured, and that 
only 2.26 percent of the total, that section in 
the Darien “bottleneck,” remains to be com- 
pleted. 

During the period between that report and 
the present one, the pan-American highway 
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system has been enriched by the addition of 
the Pacific Highway in Guatemala, an alter- 
nate route of the Inter-American Highway; 
the Central Highway in El Salvador, which 
is making significant changes in the eco- 
nomic picture of this small and progressive 
country; the completion of the movement of 
earth in the southern stretch of the Inter- 
American Highway in Costa Rica; the open- 
ing up of the route between Loja and 
Macaré in Ecuador, and the impressive 
paved-highway explosions that have taken 
place all over South America, particularly in 
Brazil, Colombia, and Venezuela. Meanwhile, 
Mexico completed the asphalt paving of its 
southeast highway from Mexico City to 
Puerto Juarez, which is, 1,884 kilometers long 
and the important Durango-Mazatlan high- 
way, and speeded up the completion of the 
Arriaga-Tapachula route, 250 kilometers, 
which will provide an alternate route to 
our Pan-American Highway and enable us to 
avoid the dangerous Selegua pass whenever 
conditions make it necessary. The year 1960, 
then, has been an unexcelled highway year 
for Latin America, and promises real achieve- 
ments in this field for the future. 

The Inter-American Highway extends 
2,488 kilometers, of which 1,098 are paved; 
120 need to have their paving repaired; 508 
are in the process of asphalt paving; 505 are 
gravel and can be traveled at all times; and 
245 remain to be built, of which 213 are al- 
ready usable. 

In accordance with an excellent study pre- 
pared by the International Road Federation 
at the request of the Central American Gov- 
ernments, $29.9 million will be required to 
complete the sections of the highway that 
are at present subject to cooperative agree- 
ments with the United States. An additional 
$22.7 million will be required to repair the 
existing stretches of highway that are not 
at present included in cooperative agreements 
with the United States, comprising the San 
Ramon-Cartago stretch in Costa Rica; 250 
kilometers of highway in El Salvador that 
were built before the entering into force of 
the bilateral financing agreements and which 
are under substandard specifications; and 
the Arrijan-La Chorrera sector in Panama. 
The Sabanetas-Tegucigalpa-Las Manos high- 
way, which Honduras requests with the sup- 
port of the Pan American Highway Con- 
gresses, in order to include its capital city 
in the Pan American Highway, will require 
an additional $21 million. 

The federation is in favor of the creation 
of an Inter-American Highway Authority in 
Central America, which will be in charge 
mainly of highway maintenance by means of 
another cooperative system, whereby expenses 
will be covered in the amount of 50 percent 
by the Government of the United States and 
the beneficiary countries. 

We earnestly advocate these recommenda- 
tions. And we do so in the conviction that 
the completion of the asphalt-coating stage 
of the Inter-American Highway, will benefit 
the economic development of this part of 
America even more impressively. 

My good friend, Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
chairman of the Public Works Committee 
of the U.S. Senate, who is a firm supporter 
of these causes, used the following signifi- 
cant words in an interesting and enthusi- 
astic study which he submitted to the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress of the United 
States: ; 

“One cannot travel on the highway at any 
point, without noticing the enormous eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural benefits that have 
been achieved through the completion of 
several stretches of the highway. The in- 
terest that has been awakened in the final 
completion, is very noticeable, and is evi- 
denced in the frequent questions that were 
put to us in each city regarding the date 
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of completion of the continuous asphalt- 
paved highway from Panama to the other 
Republics and to the United States.” 

In the six small Republics of Central 
America, the economies are closely linked 
and the connecting point is the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, along which over 70 percent 
of their production is transported. From 
1949 to 1952 the number of automotive 
vehicles using this highway system doubled 
and in 1960 it was quadrupled. In no part 
of the world is there a more impressive proof 
of the economic and social evolution brought 
about by a highway than in Central Amer- 
ica. Through official and private initiative 
and investments, large hydroelectric plants 
have been established; more cement fac- 
tories; soft drink bottling plants; saw- 
mills; textile factories, edible oil plants; and 
the manufacture of tires and other products. 
The highway has been an important factor 
in the diversification of production, in an 
area that was traditionally devoted to mono- 
culture. Finally, in no other part of the 
world, have the benefits of the cooperative 
efforts of the United States in concurrence 
with national efforts, been felt as in this 
region. Interregional and foreign-tourist 
travel has increased noticeably in the last 
few years, and the currents of economic 
solidarity, and even political solidarity, be- 
tween the nations of the isthmus have shown 
tangible and highly beneficial results. 

As a result of another effort to achieve 
international cooperation, undertaken this 
time by nearly all the American nations, our 
technicians proved that the Pan American 
Highway was feasible in the Darien region, 
thereby denying the tales about the nature 
of this mythical region and the men who 
inhabited it. Meanwhile, the Governments 
of Panama and Colombia, in cooperation 
with the committee, finished the exhaustive 
studies that finally made it possible to adopt 
the layout of the route in both countries. 

Last May in Bogota our Eighth Congress 
unanimously adopted Resolution IV, which 
provides a cooperative financing formula for 
accumulating the special fund of $3 million 
necessary to complete the definitive study of 
the Darien, as far as construction plans. 
For this great highway endeavor, Dr. José A. 
Mora, secretary general of the organization, 
will receive from several of our countries the 
first payments of the Governments, to make 
up the Darien Cooperative Fund. 

This fact alone would be enough to make 
this fifth meeting of the permanent execu- 
tive committee of the Pan American Highway 
Co: a@ memorable one. This is and 
will be an historic date in the annals of 
American highway endeavor. 

Gentlemen, on the eve of my departure 
for this beautiful capital, the President of 
my country, Dr. Adolfo Lépez Mateos, re- 
quested me to convey his cordial greetings 
and his best wishes for the success of the 
discussions we begin today and that, owing 
to their true professional approach, well de- 
serve the great interest shown in national 
and inter-American spheres. It is my great 
Pleasure to fulfill this request. I also bring 
the good wishes of the Minister of Public 
Works, Dr. Javier Barros Sierra, who wished 
to be here, but was prevented from attend- 
ing by the pressure of business. 

On behalf of the visiting delegations and 
on my own behalf, it is my pleasant duty 
to extend to the authorities of Washington 
and to our old friends who live here, our 
warmest thanks for the courtesies that have 
been shown us and for their traditional 
hospitality. 

I will take advantage of your patience a 
little longer only to bring you this message, 
with one more remark, which might be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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The evolution of roads is undeniably fa- 
vorable to the achievement of social justice, 
for which the peoples of the entire world 
are clamoring. 

To bring Operation Pan America, which 
was conceived by the Brazilian statesman 
Juscelino Kubitschek, to fruition we must 
bring Operation Pan American Highway to 
fruition. 

The cooperative plan between the United 
States, Central America, and Panama for 
the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway, and with other countries for at- 
tacking the Darien problem, is in itself a 
positive demonstration of what can be called 
“alliance for progress,” as conceived by 
President Kennedy. 

The Pan American Highway and highway 
system are simply necessary to the estab- 
lishment and, above all, the operation of the 
Latin American Common Market, in its vari- 
ous stages of development. 

Finally, the governments and the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere should support 
by the power of their spirit, their imagina- 
tive spark, and the force of their will, the 
forging of the unifying link that is offered 
us by the Pan American Highway—this new 
frontier, this new horizon—in the dawning 
of the America of which we dream. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing members of the Committee on 
Public Works attended the session and 
received the Latin American Delegates: 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, RosBert S. Kerr, Pat 
McNaMarRA, STEPHEN YOUNG, ERNEST 
GRUENING, FRANK E. Moss, OREN E. LONG, 
BenzyamiIn A. SmirH II, Lee METCALF, 
FRANCES CasE, HirAM L. Fone, and J. 
CaLEB Bosses. 

Mr. President, irrespective of the ac- 
tivities of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and the Department of State, the 
cooperation which the United States is 
receiving from Latin America in the con- 
struction of highways and the contribu- 
tion which we are making in that field 
will do more for the welfare of the 
United States than the efforts of the 
other two organizations combined. 





DELINQUENT FEDERAL TAXES AS OF 
DECEMBER, 31, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, upon my request, the Treasury 
Department in 1954 inaugurated a pro- 
gram of rendering an annual report 
showing the total amount of all de- 
linquent Federal taxes as of December 
31 of each year. 

Today I shall incorporate in the RrEc- 
orp the seventh annual report. This 
report is broken down by districts and 
types of taxes. It shows the dollar 
volume and the number of delinquent 
taxpayers in each category. 

In addition, I have compiled a sepa- 
rate report showing the progress, or in 
some instances the lack of progress, 
toward reducing those accounts in the 
different districts over the past 7 years. 

This supplementary report shows the 
total amount of all delinquent Federal 
taxes in each district along with the 
amount of such delinquencies as repre- 
sented by withheld employment taxes. 

The employment tax column repre- 
sents withheld income taxes, social se- 
curity taxes, unemployment taxes, and 
so forth, most of which are withheld from 
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the employees and should be treated by 
the employers as trust funds. This 
money which is withheld from the pay 
envelopes of the employees should under 
no circumstances be considered by the 
employer as his own funds, nor should 
it be diverted to his own personal use. 

Under the column representing total 
tax delinquencies are included all types 
of Federal taxes—individual income, ex- 
cise, corporate, inheritance, employment, 
and so forth. 

The seventh annual report is about 
the same as it was last year. It shows 
only a slight rise in the overall de- 
linquencies—from $1,071,016,000 to $1,- 
072,440,000. It is still a good report when 
compared with the fact that in 1954, 
when we first began to assemble these 
statistics, there were 1,754,474 delinquent 
taxpayers owing a total of $1,614,494,000. 

Over the 7-year period the number of 
delinquent taxpayers has been reduced 
by nearly 700,000, and there has been 
approximately a $540 million reduction 
in the overall delinquent taxes. This is 
a 33-percent reduction in the 7 years, and 
I compliment the Treasury Department 
upon this progress. 

However, similar progress has not been 
made toward reducing the delinquencies 
in the employment tax account. 

I regret to report that the delinquen- 
cies in this category rose last year to 
$236,843,000, or an increase of 9.4 per- 
cent. While this is $17 million lower 
than it was 7 years ago, it is still too 
high. 

These employment tax delinquencies 
represent the failure of an employer to 
turn over to the Federal Government 
taxes that have been withheld from the 
employees, such as income taxes, social 
security taxes, as well as unemployment 
taxes, and there can be no excuse for 
the diversion of these funds to the em- 
ployer’s personal use. Failure to turn 
these accounts over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only represents a loss in 
revenue to the Treasury Department but 
also means that employees are not 
getting the proper credit for the payment 
of their income and social security taxes. 

It should be emphasized that when we 
speak of delinquent employment ac- 
counts we are not referring to those 
situations wherein an employer uninten- 
tionally neglects to send in the with- 
held taxes on the specified date. Those 
situations can and do happen acciden- 
tally, but under those situations they 
would be promptly corrected when called 
to their attention by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

No accounts are classified as delin- 
quent until first the employer has been 
notified in writing and given a chance 
to mail in his check for the overdue ac- 
count. Even then, before classifying the 
account as a bona fide delinquency, the 
employer is given a second notice in writ- 
ing. This is to make sure that there 
has been no error. Then, if not taken 
care of, his account is classified as de- 
linquent, and firmer steps are taken to 
obtain collection. 

I emphasize this to show that in ad- 
ministering this program the Treasury 
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Department does exercise a degree of 
reasonableness, recognizing that em- 
ployers acting in good faith can overlook 
sending in these accounts and should be 
entitled to an opportunity to make the 
payments without being classified as de- 
linquents. 

It is only when an employer delib- 
erately ignores these written notices of 
his delinquencies that he is included in 
the tabulation which we have before us 
today. 

The alarming manner in which em- 
ployment tax delinquencies have in- 
creased in certain districts cannot be 
overlooked. There are four offices which 
show an increase of more than 100 per- 
cent in delinquent employment taxes 
during the past 12 months. I regret that 
one of these offices is in my own State. 

Wilmington, Del., last year reported a 
125-percent increase in employment tax 
delinquencies, bringing these accounts to 
a 7-year high. At the same time they re- 
ported a 32-percent increase in total tax 
delinquencies for that office, although it 
should be noted that total tax delin- 
quencies have been reduced in that office 
by 87 percent over the 7-year period. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., reported a 108-per- 
cent increase in delinquent employment 
taxes, thus establishing a 7-year high for 
that office. At the same time the overall 
total of delinquent accounts in Cheyenne 
increased 43 percent. 

Austin, Tex., reported a 116-percent 
increase in its delinquent employment 
taxes, establishing an all-time high. 
The total delinquencies of all types of 
taxes in Austin increased 26 percent. 

Under the classification of ‘“‘Interna- 
tional operations” there has been a 111- 
percent increase in the delinquent 
employment taxes while the total delin- 
quencies have been increased 42 percent, 
bringing both items to an all-time high. 
“International operations” includes 
Puerto Rico and those employers or in- 
dividuals who are known to be abroad 
and out of reach. 

In addition to these 4 offices which 
have had an increase of over 100 percent 
in their delinquent employment tax ac- 
counts, there are 11 other offices which 
show between 50- and 100-percent in- 
crease in employment tax delinquencies. 

Burlington, Vt., reported a 98-percent 
increase in delinquent employment taxes, 
establishing an alltime high. Total tax 
delinquencies increased 21 percent for 
the same office. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, which was merged 
with the Columbus office in 1960, re- 
ported a 58-percent increase in employ- 
ment tax delinquencies, thereby estab- 
lishing an alltime high for the combined 
area. At the same time their combined 
report shows a 21-percent increase in 
total delinquencies for 1960. 

Louisville, Ky., reports a 57-percent in- 
crease in its employment tax delinquen- 
cies—a J-year high. Total tax delin- 
quencies in 1960 increased 10 percent. 

Springfield, Ill., reports a 66-percent 
increase in its total employment delin- 
quencies, but this still leaves its account 
$400,000 lower than 7 years ago. In 1960 
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this office reduced its total tax delinquen- 
cies by 8 percent. 

Aberdeen, S. Dak., reports a 76-percent 
increase in delinquent employment taxes 
and a 48-percent increase in total tax 
delinquency for 1960. 

Denver, Colo., reports its employment 
tax delinquencies at an alltime high, 
or an increase of 74 percent over 1959, 
and the total tax delinquencies for this 
office jumped 68 percent over 1959. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, delinquent em- 
ployment taxes increased 66 percent, 
establishing an alltime high, while at 
the same time the delinquencies on all 
types of taxes increased 6 percent. 

Fargo, N. Dak., reports a 53-percent 
increase in employment tax delinquen- 
cies, another alltime high, along with 
a 7-percent increase in total tax de- 
linquencies. 

Helena, Mont., reports an 86-percent 
increase in employment tax delinquen- 
cies and a 38-percent increase in total 
tax delinquencies. 

Reno, Nev., reports a 72-percent in- 
crease in employment tax delinquencies 
and a 20-percent increase in total tax 
delinquencies for 1960. 

In Puerto Rico delinquent employ- 
ment taxes increased 64 percent to es- 
tablish an alltime high, and total tax 
delinquencies increased 74 percent. 

In addition to these offices singled out 
for special mention, there are 12 other 
offices showing an increase in employ- 
ment tax delinquencies for the calendar 
year 1960 of between 25 and 50 percent. 
They are as follows: 

Hartford, Conn., 45 percent; Ports- 
mouth, N.H., 34 percent; Camden, N.J., 
43 percent; Indianapolis, Ind., 29 per- 
cent; Jackson, Miss., 29 percent; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 31 percent; Milwaukee, 
Wis., 45 percent; Omaha, Nebr., 37 per- 
cent; Boise, Idaho, 28 percent; Los An- 
geles, Calif., 26 percent; Phoenix, Ariz., 
29 percent; and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
30 percent. 

These above, all represent increases 
in employment tax delinquencies; and 
the disturbing part about the entire re- 
port is that out of the 63 offices re- 
porting, there are only 5 which show 
a decline in delinquent employment tax 
accounts for calendar year 1960, with 
the highest reduction being 22.5 percent 
for the Brooklyn, N.Y., office. Other re- 
ductions range down to 1 percent. 

On the grand total of all types of tax 
delinquencies—that is, employment, in- 
dividual income, corporate, excise, and so 
forth—the picture is somewhat better; 
however, here again there are 19 dis- 
tricts which reported increases in their 
total tax delinquencies in excess of 25 
percent. ‘Thay are as follows: 

Portsmouth, N.H., 31 percent; Balti- 
more, Md., 34 percent; Camden, N.J., 25 
percent; Pittsburgh, Pa., 36 percent; 
Wilmington, Del., 32 percent; Columbia, 
S.C., 25 percent; Nashville, Tenn., 44 
percent; Aberdeen, S. Dak., 48 percent; 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 43 percent; Denver, 
Colo., 68 percent; Kansas City, Mo., 182 
percent; Albuquerque, N. Mex., 34 per- 
cent; Austin, Tex., 26 percent; Helena, 
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Mont., 38 percent; Los Angeles, Calif., 
30 percent; Phoenix, Ariz., 44 percent; 
Portland, Oreg., 39 percent; Puerto Rico, 
74 percent; and international opera- 
tions, 42 percent. 

It should be noted that the 182 per- 
cent increase in the overall delinquent 
accounts as shown for Kansas City, Mo., 
represents nearly a 160-percent increase 
in total tax delinquencies in that office 
over the 7-year period, and the Kansas 
City office also shows employment tax 
delinquencies as having nearly doubled 
during the 7-year period. This office 
needs attention. 

There were, however, some offices 
which have made good progress in re- 
ducing their delinquent accounts. 
Eleven offices have shown a reduction 
in excess of 10 percent in their overall 
delinquent tax accounts for 1960, and 
thereby established an alltime low in 
delinquent accounts. Those showing 
such reductions are as follows: 

Albany, N.Y., 17 percent; Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 19 percent; Buffalo, N.Y., 14 per- 
cent; Manhattan, N.Y., 22 percent; 
Scranton, Pa., 34 percent; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 20 percent; Chicago, Ill., 24 
percent; Wichita, Kans., 16 percent; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 44 percent; Boise, 
Idaho, 34 percent; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
12 percent. 

In 1960, there were 10 other offices 
which, while reporting smaller reduc- 
tions, likewise established alltime lows 
in their total delinquencies; and they, 
too, are to be complimented. 

All these offices form the 1960 banner 
roll as being the offices establishing all- 
time lows in their total delinquent 
accounts. 

I fully recognize that in some of the 
offices where there have been exception- 
ally large percentage increases in the 
reported delinquent tax accounts for 
1960, they could be the result of one 
or two large delinquent accounts devel- 
oping during this particular year. By 
the same token, exceptionally large per- 
centage reductions could be accounted 
for in a similar manner; but all these in- 
creases and reductions cannot be ac- 
counted for on that basis. The purpose 
of this report is to show the progress of 
the respective offices over a period of 
years. 

I compliment the offices and the 
Treasury Department upon those areas 
in which substantial progress has been 
made. At the same time, I am pointing 
out the trouble spots which need greater 
attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorD a 
tabulation showing a breakdown for the 
64 districts, together with their 7-year 
reports on total taxes and total tax de- 
linquencies; and also a letter, dated 
February 28, 1961, signed by the Com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Treasury Department, together with 
its 1960 annual report, as furnished in 
compliance with the request. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion and the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, 
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Delinquent taxes 











Employment tax| Percent Total taxes Percent Employment tax| Percent Total taxes Percent 
change |. change a change change 
District Year over over District Year over over 
Num- |Amount | previous} Num- |Amount | previous Num- |Amount | previous} Num- |Amount | previous 
ber |(in thou-| year ber ([(inthou-| year ber j(inthou-| year ber j|(in thou-| year 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 

gusta, Maine____..- 1954 | 1,145 - ;, ae 3,478 | $2,582 |......--- Newark (5th, New 1954 | 37,438 | $24,083 |__...___- 122, 953 | $92,962 |......_.- 
on — 1955 1,119 489 —26.4 3, 018 1,915 —25.8 Jersey). 1955 | 23, 673 22, 244 —7.6 | 84, 883 79, 793 —14.1 
1956 | 1,138 543. | +11.0] 3,582] 1,489| —22.2 1956 | 17,240} 18,193] 18.2] 71,578 | 79,913 +.1 

1957 | 1,185 pO eae 4,027 | 2,032] +36.4 1957 | 14,575 | 17,170 —5.6 | 55,722 | 55, 667 —30.3 

1958 1,176 588 4-89 3, 986 1, 569 —22.7 1958 | 10, 929 13, 291 —22.5 | 36,048 44, 825 —19.4 

1959 889 815 | +38.6| 2,992] 3,842| +144.8 1959 | 8,169] 10,160 | —23.5 | 30,459} 38,527] —14.0 

1960 | 1,003 851 +4.4| 3,242] 3,565 —7.2 1960 | 9,432] 11,998] +18.0 | 39,146] 37,731 —2.0 

Boston, Mass........- 1954 | 15,058 | 11, 226 |._....-.- 57,082 | 41,306 |.-------- Philadelphia (1st, 1954 | 18,014 | 15, 700 |_._-..__- 95,824 | 63,450 }.._.....- 
1955 | 11,122 | 10,000 | —10.9 | 39,723 | 37,835 —8.4 Pennsylvania). 1955 | 17,918 | 17,060] +8.6 | 87,594] 74,744] +17.7 

1956 9, 477 9, 632 —3.6 | 36,337 36, 896 —2.4 1956 | 11,923 12, 342 —27.6 | 55,994 66, 115 —11,5 

1957 8, 826 8, 597 —10.7 | 36, 239 30, 255 —17.9 1957 7, 564 10, 317 —16.4 | 42,254 48, 455 —26.7 

1958 9, 372 8, 456 —1.6 | 34,992 34, 107 +12.7 1958 5, 816 8, 944 —13.3 | 29, 852 42, 563 —12.1 

1959 | 8, 837 8, 586 +1.5 | 30,952 | 31, 601 —7.3 1959 | 4, 387 6,274 | —29.8 | 21,134 | 34,203 —19.6 

1960 9, 595 9, 531 +11.0 | 31, 389 33, 512 +6.0 1960 5, 222 7, 515 +19.7 | 26, 953 36, 874 +7.8 

Burlington, Vt_...-..- 1954 619 DER Boao inten anes 1, 424 G64 J onnceso~- Pittsburgh (23d, 1954 4, 880 CWO eel rdw 40, 973 BG, 908 Fos. 55ii:- 
1955 441 145 —39.8 1, 245 409 —36. 4 Pennsylvania). 1955 | 6,651 5, 079 +33. 6 | 34, 891 30, 144 +4. 1 

1956 421 201 +38. 6 1,714 685 +67. 4 1956 5, 251 4, 858 —4.3 | 28, 534 23, 103 —23.3 

1957 510 236 +17.4 1, 936 604 —11.8 1957 4, 592 3, 583 —26. 2 | 21, 759 15, 683 —32. 1 

1958 762 322 +36. 4 2, 514 1,009 +67.0 1958 5, 976 4, 569 +27. 5 | 27, 821 17, 374 +10.7 

1959 37. 200 —37.8 1, 601 722 —28. 4 1959 3, 998 3, 206 —29.8 | 20, 494 12, 386 —28.7 

1960 658 396 +98. 0 1, 807 876 +21.3 1960 4, 301 3, 823 +19. 2 | 19, 233 16, 849 +36. 0 

Hartford, Conn... _--- 1954 | 4,232] 2,831 |.......-- 22,554 | 15,271 |--....--- Scranton (12th, Penn- | 1954 | 2,134] 2,345 |_...._-_- 9,414 | 7,948 |....._--- 
1955 5, 079 3, 298 +16. 4 | 21,219 15, 348 +.5 sylvania). 1955 1, 743 2, 324 —.8 6, 659 7, 233 —8.9 

1956 4,079 3, 202 —2.9 | 21,783 11, 445 —25. 4 1956 1, 397 2, 220 —4.4 4, 975 6, 516 —9,8 

1957 5, 156 4, 317 +34.8 | 23,188 14, 572 +27.3 1957 1, 547 2, 127 —4.1 5, 8, 075 +23.9 

1958 4, 836 4, 370 +1.2 | 22,122 14, 402 —1.1 1958 1, 598 1, 655 —22.1 5, 393 6, 196 —23.2 

1959 | 3,885 3,413 | —21.8 | 16,149 | 13,077 —9.2 1959 | 1, 563 1,421 | —14.1 | 4,897 5, 931 —4.2 

1960 | 5,610 4,973 | +45.7 | 18,172 | 13,380 +2.3 ve 1960 | 1, 585 1,679 | +18.1] 4,841 3, 900 —34.2 

Portsmouth, N.H--.-- 1954 | 1,017 400 |...---»-- 2,854 | 8,252 |--------- Wilmington, Del_..... 1954 571 DOB A isan oes 460 | 22,009 |........- 
1955 840 310 —32.6 2, 347 2,179 —32.9 1955 683 327 +7.5 4, 586 3, 639 —83. 4 

1956 829 315 +1.6 | 3,144 1, 948 —10.6 1956 621 301 —7.9 | 65,522 3, 722 +2. 2 
1957 718 347 | +10.1 | 2,556 1,018 —47.7 1957 522 272 —9.6 | 4,817 3, 811 +2.3 

1958 779 307 —11.5 2, 785 911 —10.5 1958 331 347 +27.5 3, 706 3, 296 —13.5 
1959 511 266 —13.3 2, 006 744 —18.3 1959 325 184 —46.9 3, 435 2, 043 —38.0 

1960 538 357 | +34.2| 2,628 979 +31. 5 1960 695 415 | +125.5 | 3,743 2, 701 +32. 2 

Providence, R.I_..-...| 1954 | 1,847 po eT 8, 060 - eee Columbus (11th, 1954 | 1,207 eee 13, 054 OE Ln. cannes 
1955 | 1,259 804 | —25.7] 5,985 7,173 —2.9 Ohio). 1955 | 1,290 657 | +10.6 | 11,010 6, 624 —.4 

1956 1, 874 1, 254 +40. 2 7, 329 6, 041 —15.7 1956 1, 517 845 +28. 6 | 12, 340 9, 972 +50. 5 

1957 | 2,447 1, 358 +8.2] 7,169 3, 331 —44.8 1957 | 1, 625 878 +3.9 | 13,217 9, 079 —8.9 
1958 2, 234 1, 383 +1.8 6, 828 3, 421 +2.7 1958 1,714 1, 087 +-23.8 | 12,916 10, 244 +12. 6 

1959 | 1,960 1,243 | —10.1 | 5,551 2, 864 —16.2 1959 904 681 | —37.3]| 6,917 6, 433 —37.2 

1960 | 1,935 1, 303 +4.8 | 5,381 2, 760 —3.6 ; Sittin tl nictn 0th copy newt lambisedabednilamianenss 

Albany (i4th, New | 1954 4, 679 OD qodkctcowee 13, 822 BEOEL: Lancecstvo Cincinnati (Ist, Ohio).| 1954 3, 431 Te a cade 26, 545 it Dodheneaes 
York). 1955 | 4,770 3, 454 —2.9 | 14,246 | 11,274 —25.1 1955 | 3,630 1, 947 +9.0 | 24,423 | 12,685 —16.1 
1956 | 3,818 3, 368 —2.4 | 14,296 11, 142 —1.1 1956 3, 060 1, 801 —7.4 | 22, 534 11, 410 —10.0 

1957 | 3,960 gf eee 15,598 | 12,223 +9.7 1957 | 3,349 1, 980 +9.9 | 24, 995 0, —10.3 
1958 4,177 3, 200 —4,9 | 13,413 8, 988 —26, 4 1958 2, 764 1, 529 —22.7 | 16,539 9, 681 ~5.3 

1959 | 3,014 2,074 | —35.1 | 9,233 8, 397 —6.5 1959 | 1,886 1,273 | -16.7]| 8,652 6, 916 —28.5 
1960 | 2,698 2,044 —1.4] 9,384 6, 912 —17.6 1960 | 5,015 3,102 | +-58.7 | 23,794 | 16,245 +21.6 

Brookl (ist, New | 1954 | 28,903 | 18, 534 /--...-.. 88, 274 | 106, 522 |--...-.--. Toledo (10th, Ohio)...| 1954 929 WON haiwcasdee 6, 072 OA? tadeotawa- 
Yorks. 1955 | 37,482 | 24,523 | +382.3 |100,932 | 133,339 +25. 1 1955 785 393 +.2 , 855 2, —12.6 
1956 | 33, 647 23, 624 —3.6 {105,604 | 129, 428 —2.9 1956 1,078 617 +56. 9 6, 277 2,471 —14.6 
1957 | 35,112 | 24,882 +5.3 1108, 819 | 125, 382 —3.1 1957 980 633 +2.5 |} 6,328 3, 180 +28. 6 
1958 | 28,275 | 21,773 | 12.4 | 83,173 | 90,776 —27.6 1958 981 500 | —21.0}] 6,449 2, 373 —25.3 

1959 | 22, 196 18, 637 —14.4 | 62,176 75, 461 —16.8 1959 1, 396 772 +54.4 5, 426 4, 495 +89. 4 

1950 | 13,658 | 14,431 | 22.5 | 41,001 | 60,670 —19.6 Site i annnapetlonsannolclekbepscbicnbenaadcicpscnanes 

Buffalo (28th, New | 1954 | 4,664 S968 4 .t<t05~- 21,869 | 12,368 |......... Cleveland (18th, Ohio).| 1954 | 7, 958 MO ii. cocse 49,841 | 42,963 |...._..-- 
York). 1955 4, 756 2, 916 +24. 0 | 18, 203 12, 058 —2.5 1955 8, 720 5, 523 +4.7 | 46, 546 35, 547 —17.2 
1956 | 4,141] 2,778 | —4.7 | 20,172] 12,309 +2.0 1956 | 8,219] 5,924] +7.2] 39,521] 42,590) +19.8 
1957 4, 836 3, 436 +23. 6 | 19, 184 12, 869 +4.5 1957 7, 431 5, 788 —2.2 | 37, 631 36, 371 —14.6 

1958 | 4,031 2,969 | —13.5 | 17,021 | 10,174 —20.9 1958 | 5,951 3,794 | —34.4 , 29, 076 —20.0 

1959 3, 128 2, 508 —15.5 | 10, 655 7, 961 —21.7 1959 4,777 3, 021 —20.3 | 16, 291 21, 195 —27.1 

1960 3, 395 2, 666 +6.2 | 9,089 6, 786 —14.7 1960 6, 444 4, 351 +14.7 | 26, 993 24, 311 —5.3 

Lower Manhattan 1954 | 22, 636 EE ocnmninewne 48, 155 | 171, 309 |-.......- Indianapolis, Ind__.._. 1954 3, 420 ES founasecae 23, 475 BE 258 ecks-444- 
(2d, New York). 1955 | 25,952 | 20,573 | +16.7 , 341 | 169, 476 —1.0 955 | 4, 767 2,953 | +19.2 | 22,273 | 20, 760 +8. 5 
1956 | 19, 669 21, 087 +2.4 | 44,725 | 153, 697 —9.3 1956 3, 959 3, 120 +5. 6 | 20,007 20, 574 —.8 

1957 | 17, 18, 495 —12.2 | 36,963 | 124, 178 —19.2 1957 4, 667 3, 386 +8. 5 | 19, 952 21, 993 +6.8 

1958 | 13, 497 13, 689 —25.9 | 30, 560 | 117, 290 —5.5 1958 3, 504 2, 907 —14,1 | 15, 511 16, 397 —25. 4 

1959 | 10,081 | 13, 867 +1.3 | 20,980 | 78,946 —36.9 1959 | 2,889 2,376 | —18.2 | 10,164 | 13,072 —20. 2 

nlite, ig i tied os Racine naas Gy-atae Lerthienmiten 1960 | 4,278 3,070 | +29.2 | 14,677] 13,992 +7.0 

Upper Manhattan 1954 | 24,420 | 26,447 |....-...- 67, 328 | 158, 688 |....-.... Louisville, Ky. -.....- 1954] 2,019 AE Reinet tied  & ee OD 
dd, New York). 1955 | 31,922 | 32,691 | +23. 6 /109, 567 | 195, 098 +23.0 1955 | 2,934 1,228} +18.6 | 12,963 | 13,172 +11.3 
1956 | 33,586 | 31,514 —3. 6 |124, 641 | 202, 676 +3.8 1956 | 2, 457 1, 343 +9.3 | 12,331 12, 930 —1.8 

1957 | 32,259 | 32, 466 +3. 0 |121, 388 | 176, 004 —13.1 1957 2, 468 1, 380 +2.7 | 11, 367 10, 876 —15.8 

1958 | 30,135 | 32,199 —.8 1116, 608 | 182, 180 +3.4 1958 1, 606 1,117 —19.0] 8,725 8, 378 —22.9 

1959 | 19,616 | 21,505 | —33.2 | 78620 | 120,370| —33.9 1959 | 1,981 1,034] —7.4] 7,463] 8,682 +3. 6 

i otieseel etincninginnressetipsghhclceeoesne: fal 1960 | 2,940 1,630 | +57.6 | 11, 289 9, 609 +10. 6 

Manhattan. __-_....... 1960 | 24,325 | 32,750 —7.4 | 81,025 | 149, 762 —22.9 || Parkersburg, W. Va...| 1954 3, 221 Eee Peed ons 15, 917 DAE Enascabacs 
Syracuse (21st, New 1954 3, 046 Lie Sis... 12, 486 COO Aictnwesos 1955 2, 257 1, 376 —29.5 | 11,094 10, 627 17.8 
York). 1955 2, 565 +7.2 9, 308 5, 395 —4.5 1956 1, 533 1, 064 —22.6 | 8,357 9, 032 —15.0 
1956 | 3, 341 2, 019 +21. 3 | 13,955 6, 443 +19. 4 1957 1, 574 1,117 +4.9 6, 877 , —24.0 

1957 | 4, 593 2,411 | +19.4 | 16, 618 5, 921 —8.1 1958 | 1,769 1, 077 —3.5 | 7,794 5, 372 —21.6 

1958 | 2,974 2,044 | —15.2 | 11,859 5, 415 —8.5 1959 | 1, 518 7 —7.4| 5,243 . —19.9 

1959 2, 185 1, 841 —9.9 7, 287 5, 550 +2.4 1960 1, 807 1, 055 +5.8 6, 446 4, 492 +4. 4 

1960 | 2, 584 1,917 +4.1] 8, 555 5, 226 —5.8 || Richmond, Va.......- 1954 | 4,692 2, 900+4:...52525 32,611 | 20,986 |...-...-- 

Baltimore (Maryland | 1954 | 12, 249 6,906 $isiitnso~ 120,870 | 68,663 |........- 1955 | 5,147 2,663 | +18.9 | 29,332 | 21,881 +4.2 
and District o 1955 | 9,577 5, 733 —8.9 | 95, 861 62, 497 —8.9 1956 4,118 2, 420 —9.1 | 26,199 | 23, 932 +9.3 
Columbia). 1956 | 6,963 4,402 | —23.2 | 60, 42, 778 —31.5 1957 | 3,988 2, 263 —6.4 | 19,830 | 15, 687 —34.4 
1957 | 7,246 5,100 | +15.8 | 44,982 | 36,069 —15.6 1958 | 3, 502 1,929 | —14.7 | 15, 574 | 12,333 —21.3 

1958 | 5,965 4,010 | —21.3 | 32,469 | 25,705 —28.7 1959 | 3,339 2,235 | +15.8 | 14,553 | 11,927 —3.2 

1959 | 3, 560 2,739 | —31.6 | 20,066 | 17,133 —33.3 1960 | 3,920 2,471 | +10.5 | 18,203 | 12,781 +7.1 

1960 | 4,662 3,014 | +10.0 | 32,941 | 23,106 +34.8 || Atlanta, Ga........... 1954 | 4,963 Ty OF Piven nncad 26,021 | 20,972 }.......-- 

Camden (ist, New 1954 | 3,526 RG De tncedine 16,986 | 10,638 |......... 1955 | 5,889 3,572 | +21.2 | 24,979 | 18, 809 —10.3 
Jersey). 1955 | 3,684 2,657 | +27.1 | 16,958 | 16, 896 +58.8 1956 | 5, 540 3, 432 —3.9 | 24,713 | 17,080 —9.1 
1956 | 4,709 2,950 | +11.0 | 19,659 | 14,015 —17.0 1957 | 5, 864 8,829 | +11.5 | 25,328 | 18,972 +11.0 

1957 | 4,876 3,590 | +21.6 | 19,376! 14,881 +6.1 1958 | 5,981 3, 948 +3.1 | 23,875 | 15,388 —18.0 

1958 | 4,379 4,194 | +16.8 | 16,187] 15,040 +1.0 1959 | 4, 506 2,101 | ~—46.7 | 16,554] 10, 763 —30. 8 

1959 | 2,700 1,984 | —52.6 | 10,848 8, 580 —42.9 1960 | 5,610 2,362 | +12.4 | 22,928 | 10,996 +2.1 

1960 | 3,445 2,852 | +43.7 | 11,952 | 10,745 +25. 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Delinquent taxes—Continued 


May 1 









Total taxes Percent 


change 


Total taxes 


Percent Employment tax} Percent 


Employment tax} Percent 
change change 





























District Year over over District over over 
Num- |Amount | previous} Num- |Amount | previous Num- |Amount | previous Amount | previous 
ber j(in thou-| year r j(inthou-| year ber {(inthou-| year (in thou-| year 
sands) sands) sands) 
Honolulu, Hawaii-_.... 1954 | 1,338 Es imeaes 4,682 | $4,620 |.....-... Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1954 | 1,671 a OA oo... 
1955 | 1,196 876 —2.4 |] 3,835 4, 345 —5. 1955 | 1,491 809 —12.5 3, 560 —23. 4 
1956 | 1,047 668 | —23.7| 3,800 3,929 —9.5 1956 | 1,374 778 —3.8 3, 771 +5.9 
1957 1,095 772 +15.5 4,101 3, 297 —16.0 1957 1, 527 861 +10. 6 3, 906 +3.5 
1958 989 606 | —21.5 | 3,448 2, 887 —12.4 1958 | 1,344 807 —6.2 4, 084 +4.5 
1959 738 543 —10.3 2,092 1, 606 —44.3 1959 1, 137 741 —8.1 3, 605 —11.7 
1960 770 631 +16. 2 2, 064 1, 828 +13.8 1960 1,517 968 | +30.6 3, 160 —12.3 
Los Angeles (6th, 1954 | 16,989 | 13,396 |_.__..... 86,733 | 88,047 |......... San Francisco (ist, | 1954 | 17,616 | 10,597 |...-..--- CR Ue Exextcccan 
California). 1955 | 22,429 | 19,706 | +47.1 |105,039 | 83, 679 —4.9 California). 955 | 17,509 | 11,951 +12.7 88, 983 -+33.0 
1956 | 17,151 16, 600 —15.7 | 92,176 | 68,937 —17.6 1956 | 11,473 9, 214 —22.9 77, 550 —12.8 
1957 | 19,853 | 20,762 | +25.0 | 89,014 | 76,679 +11.2 1957 | 12,797 | 10,119 +9.8 74, 781 —3.5 
1958 | 19, 895 —9.8 | 81,683 | 83,911 +9. 4 1958 | 12, 169 9, 562 —5.5 63, 834 —14.6 
1959 | 16, 736 16, 199 —13.4 | 58,231 60, 562 —27.8 1959 | 8,360 7, 103 —25.7 56, 626 —11.2 
1960 | 20,005 | 20,468 | +26.3 | 71,305 | 79,326 +30. 9 8,972 7,909 | +11.3 59, 661 +5.3 
Phoenix, Ariz........- 1954 | 2,158 Np Blecicsmtiened 8, 957 | 3 ee Seattle, Wash_.......- 1954 | 5,932 1 SE Tenenasect 1. 2B See 
1955 | 2,059 1, 327 —4.1 | 7,023 5, 057 —8.2 1955 | 6,417 5,409 | +25.0 18, 285 —7.6 
1956 | 1,533 1,169 | —11.9] 5,871 4, 095 —19.0 1956 | 5,937 5, 687 +5.1 16, 441 —10.0 
1957 | 2,039 1,396 | +19.4] 6,760 4, 452 +8.7 1957 | 5,715 4, 786 —15.8 15, 890 —-3.3 
1958 | 1,961 1, 288 —7.7 | 6,218 4, 276 —3.9 1958 | 5,238 3,935 | —17.7 13, 462 —15.2 
1959 | 1,881 1,560 | +21.1] 5,162 4, 265 —.2 1959 | 4,315 3, 246 ~17.5 10, 886 —19.1 
1960 | 2,674 2,019 | +29.4] 7,463 6, 169 +44. 6 1960 | 4,997 4,011 +23. 5 13, 294 +22.1 
Portland, Oreg.......- 1954 | 4,059 TOT Bis sensese io 14,799 | 15,351 j-......-. Puerto Rico..........- 1954 | 1,530 BOS Vaditonese’ BPe fcacciiee me 
1955 | 3,950 2, 281 +11.1 | 11, 636 , 429 —19.0 1955 | 1,853 252 | +71.4 622 | +127.8 
1956 | 2,767 1,934 | —15.2 | 10,300] 13,215 +6.3 19565} 1,307 296 | +17.4 624 +.3 
1957 | 2, 554 2, 073 +7.1 | 10,295 | 13,139 —.5 19575} 1,755 375 | +26.6 721 +15.5 
1958 | 2,410 1,766 | —14.8] 9,496] 12,879 —1.9 19585} 1,612 290 | —22.6 593 -17.7 
1959 | 2,659 1, 857 +5.1] 9,471 10, 798 —16.1 19595} 1,129 260 | —10.3 393 —33. 7 
1960 | 3,140 2,248 | +21.0 | 13,638 | 15, 107 +39. 9 19605) 1, 616 428 | +64.6 +74. 5 
Reno, Nev.......----- 1954 | 1,455 aN Bee wcndiecae 4, 567 «bee International 1956 | 1,504 OOF Biwaccscan Ee, Gee Bodcuncas 
1955 | 1,195 1, 470 —.6 | 3,782 6, 697 +10.8 operations. 1957 | 1,884 444 +.4 17, +.6 
1956 | 1,038 1, 574 +7.0 | 3,545 5, 995 —10.4 19586 1,867 410 —7.6 ‘ 41, 823 139.7 
1957 928 1,393 | —11.4]| 3,739 6, 324 +5. 4 1959 | 1,557 435 +6.1 | 21,568 | 35,925 —14.1 
1958 717 1,174 | —15.7] 3,152 6, 804 +7.5 1960 | 2,091 918 | +111.0 | 22,371 51, 178 +42. 4 
1959 715 |- 1,143 —2.6 | 2,665 4, 965 —27.0 
1960 | 1,088 1,977 | +72.9{ 4,140 5, 984 +20. 5 
1 Merged with upper Manhattan as “Manhattan.” ’ Puerto Rico figures included in ‘International operations.” 
2 Merged with lower Manhattan as “Manhattan.” * Result of district offices’ transferring to this division delinquent accounts of 
3 Merged with Cincinnati. taxpayers known to be abroad and out of reach, 
4 Merged with Cleveland. 
TOTALS 
Employment tax Percent Total taxes Percent Employment tax Percent Total taxes Percent 
crease or increase or 
decrease Year decrease 
over Amount over Amount over 
preceding | Number Number | (in thou-| preceding | Number | (in thou- | preceding 
year sands) year sands) year 
Re Shediac $263, 186 —12.4 | 1,280,642 | $1,375, 737 —8.5 
+12.0 216, 439 —17.7 949, 146 1, 071, 016 —22. 1 
ire 236, 843 +9.4 | 1,023,770 | 1,072, 440 +.1 
7.6 














U.S. TrEaSuRY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: This will give you 
the annual report on our taxpayer delin- 
quent account inventories requested in your 
letter of January 31, 1961. 

For the first time in 5 years our report 
does reflect a decline in the dollar amount 
outstanding as of December 31. The in- 
crease, less than one-half of 1 percent, is 
not, however, indicative of there being any 
letdown in our program in the collection 
enforcement area. On the contrary, with 
our concentrated effort on closing taxpayer 
delinquent accounts having resulted in our 
bringing the inventories to what we regard 
as manageable levels we were in a position 
to embark on a broader and better balanced 
enforcement program during 1960. 

Before further it may be well 
to define “manageable inventories” as we 
see them. Simply stated, we consider man- 
ageable inventories to be the lowest levels 
at which we can get the most economical 
and efficient application of manpower com- 
mensurate with maximum productivity. To 
put it another way, we consider it to be the 
level at which it would be wasteful to con- 
tinue to give exclusive attention to the 
closing of taxpayer delinquent accounts. 


Too small an inventory in the hands of 
revenue officers would, of course, result in 
their having to concentrate on accounts pre- 
viously set aside for infrequent taxpayer 
contact by reason of their having no im- 
mediate revenue potential. 

We felt that just such a position had been 
reached shortly after the close of last year 
with the result that we diverted a portion of 
our manpower to work in the returns com- 
pliance area. The program was in the form 
of a planned canvass aimed at contacting 
taxpayers for purposes of obtaining delin- 
quent returns and collecting previously un- 
reported tax as distinguished from collecting 
taxes that were already on our books. The 
success of the program speaks for itself. 
Some 975,584 delinquent returns having a 
dollar value of $138.2 million were procured 
from nonfilers not previously detected in our 
routine delinquency check operations. While 
we maintain no statistics as to class of tax, 
we are sure you would be interested to know 
that our districts have reported that a fairly 
high percentage of the returns were of the 
employment tax variety. Needless to say, we 
plan to expand this program to the extent 
possible, within our budgetary limitations, 
without permitting the taxpayer delinquent 
account inventories to get out of hand. 

Notwithstanding the diversion of man- 
power to the canvassing operation, most of 
the districts reporting higher inventories 
have indicated that they could very well 


have held to their inventories of a year ago, 
or even accomplished reductions in them, 
both as to number and dollar value except 
for the fact that issuances of delinquent 
accounts were abnormally high, particularly 
during the latter part of the year when it 
was too late for them to pass through routine 
collection cycles and get into the hands of 
revenue Officers for closing in sufficient time 
to be reflected in the yearend inventories. 
This is borne out by the facts since we find 
that issuances during the last half of the 
year were up 31.7 percent in number and 
33.7 percent in dollars over what they were 
in the comparable period last year. While 
we had forecast a gain in issuances, owing 
to increased audit activity, population 
growth, increased delinquent returns activ- 
ity and an intensified mathematical verifi- 
cation program, the size of the national in- 
crease was not fully anticipated, primarily 
due to the adverse economic conditions 
which developed sporadically during the 
year, and which could not be measured 
either in terms of scope or depth. Issu- 
ances were 370,000 accounts (15 per- 
cent) and $225 million (22 percent) more 
than in 1959. 

The table, which follows, contains a sum- 
mary as of December 31, 1959 and 1960 of 
the taxpayer delinquent accounts broken 
down as to those in an active and an in- 
active status. As we have previously advised 
you, inactive accounts are those on which 
collection action has been deferred pending 
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the outcome of court decisions, audit exam- The inactive accounts are also shown in In closing we would like to offer you every 
inations or other contingent actions. the columns to the right in the attached assurance that our activities in other areas 

{Amounts in thousands] tabulation. As in previous years, however, of collection enforcement are not to be con- 
the figures reported in the columns under strued as evidencing any lessening in the 
Active | Inactive} Total § the various tax groups include those in the importance which we attach to collecting 

















————__—______|________ imactiive category. Also we would like to delinquent tax accounts and keeping the 
Dec. 31, 1959.....------ $675, 590 | $395,426 |$1,071,016 *88uTe you that all offices were current in inventories within reasonable bounds. Our 
Dee. 31, 1960.-.....----- $649, 243 | $423,197 |$1,072,440 their issuances as of December 31, with the asic responsibilities are broader, however, 
——r———)——=_ result that the table includes all accounts and we are sure you will appreciate that 
Gee nee. that were in a delinquent status as of that jt is just as important that we pursue the 
SE leceteatver —$26, 347 | $27,771 $1,424 date. taxpayer who neither reports nor pays his 
Percent of change... -.- ee a 0.1 It will be noted that the lower Manhat- tax. Our aim, of course, is the deployment 
Number: tan, upper Manhattan, Toledo, and Colum- _ of our limited manpower in such manner as 
Dec. 31, 1959.--.-..--- 853,855 | 95,291 | 949,146 pus offices are not in the current listing of to obtain maximum compliance with the 
Dec. 31, 1960.......... oo 604, 904 8, 776 1,028, 770 inventories. The lower and upper Manhat- inte! nal revenue laws. 
Change from Dec. tan offices have been replaced by the Man- Sincerely yours, 
$1, 1969, to Dec. 31, | 99 | —6.515 | 74,094 Dattan office. The Columbus district has Mortimer M. CAPLIN, 
Percent of change------- ’95| —68 ‘7g been merged with Cincinnati, and Toledo Commissioner. 


has been merged with Cleveland. 


Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts, December 1960 and 1959 





Tax groups 


wii iia haste Aa cis Inactive 





























Income Total 
Region and district | ipa Pie 
Amount Amount Amount 
Number (thousand (thousand (thousand (thousand (thousand 
dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) 





1959 | 1960 | 1959 


| | ne | ane | eee | et ee | ee | a | | | | | | | | | | | | A 
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29, 798) y , 80, 883 
19, 339 1, 978) 3, 293 55, 
36, 886) 39, 397 5, 807|12, 984 124, 
967 844 24, 404/ 18, 690 4, 052/10, 906 8, 77, 020 33, 
, saaiintidentitia onan 731 553) 43,613) 18, 364) 19, 506) 3, 829) 6, 595 65, 61 27, 227 
abuteg 202 574/207, 565) 46,660) 60, 220 6, 529/18, 976 229, 291 72, 348 
EE: ©. sidskcswode 29, 048 196} 33, 630} 16,050) 12, 494 2, 813] 4, 368 64, 45, 51 19, 790 
Philadelphia........- 91,025) 85, 355] 78,254! 29, 342) 24, 702 4, 606/15, 254 131, 18, 48, 682 
lpreineci 95, 867|135, 424)114, 144) 45, 462) 37, 134 6, 231)10, 955 188, 56, 74, 136 
Atlanta region: 
RESEEEE.cicvcccoses 11,036} 7,391) 6,898) 5,610) 4, 506 1,012) 1, 243 16, 10, 4, 501 
Birmingham...-.-.- 8,958} 9,003} 12,619) 2,796) 2, 489 741) 1,174 12, 11, 93 98; 8,430 
Columbia.....-.--.- 4,817) 2,284) 1,784) 2,595) 1,607 439) 7, 3, 88 38 745 
Greensboro. ......- 10, 287] 7,571] 7,932) 3,682) 4,07 749 15, 9, 10, 381 2} 4,380 
incense 3,115) 1,496] 2,024) 1,891) 1,505 381 5, 2, 665 
Jacksonville. ...... 6, 385) 16, 998) 21, 889) 10,813] 9, 947 27, 13, 762 
Nashville.........- 6,225) 7,659) 4,768} 2,411) 1,910 8, 943: 2, 045 
aibedeben 2,958} 1,003 889 2, 992) 772 
uhcencdmmiiee 20, 628} 9,595) 8, 837 30, 952 11, 728 
477 658 373 1, 601 224 
9,097} 5,61 3, 885 16, 14 6, 458 
364 538 126 2, 006 380 
1,618} 1,935) 91 5, 551 5} 1,015 
hidinelsighe tinletnse 58, 210) 16, 550 6, 583 76, 597 2, 909 30, 004 
Re concccaasce 29, 312 30, 280] 14, 326) 4, 285 45, 933 4, 259 165, 631 
Milwaukee. ...--.. 5, 533} 7, 8,179} 4,015 1, 258) 9, 139) 2, 068: 4, 046 
Springfield........- 3, 485} 2,958) 3,877) 1,995 858 5, 478 p 2, 086 
Cincinnati r 
Cincinnati.......-.- 12, 365) 10,714) 8,380) 5,015} 2,7 2, 429 794) 15, 569 2, 385: 6,337) 5,889 
Oleveland.......-.- 14, 375] 18, 531] 20,707} 6,444) 6,173 1, 428) 993] 21,717} 24,311 25, 690} 2, 116 10, 437; 9, 254 
Indianapolis.-...... 6,425} 8,192] 7,567] 4,278] 2,889 2, 731 14, 577] 10, 164 13,992} 13,072) 1,721 6, 622} 7, 509 
Louisville.......... 4, 660 4,616) 2,940) 1,981 3, 050 11, 289} 7, 463 ), 609 8, 682} 1, 153) 4,969; 3,129 
Parkersburg. .....- 3, 369} 3,061} 2,881) 1,807] 1,518 375 6, 446] 5, 243 ( 4,209} 674 1,344) 1,595 
ee Landsclddd 10,773) 9,418] 8,952} 3,920] 3, 339 892) 18, 203} 14,553; 12,781 11, 927} 1, 468 5,090} 5,792 
Albuquerque. -....- 2,658} 2,320) 1,619) 1,947] 1,717 265 5,391) 4,576 3, 2,915; 342) 3651 987 528 
ET 13, 757| 9, 955) 10, 506} 3,306) 3,700 2, 518 24, 407) 18,126] 17,744) 14,070) 1,235) 1,021) 7,302} 6,028 
ee 13, 750) 14, 377| 10, 796} 5,187] 5,515) 3,976) 3, 2, 307 26, 676) 20,481} 20, 66 18, 037} 1, 566) 1,369) 5,002) 3,853 
Little Rock.......- 2,619) 8,257} 8,204) 1,179) 1,511 465 121 4,256) 4,481 8, 8, 84! 578; 628) 7,682) 7,608 
New Orleans....... 8, 468} 4,869} 4,091] 3,569) 3,638) 2,093 1, 006 13, 962} 12, 920 7, 6, 977) 1,167) 1,048; 3,301} 2,768 
Oklahoma City.... 5,479) 3,774| 8,397] 3,176) 3,425) 1,973] 1, 378 9, 448} 9, 482 6,125; 11,017) 1,259) 1,042) 2,578) 6,443 
New York City 
5,882! 3,871] 5,588) 2,698 2,044] 2,074 997 9, 384) 9, 233 6, 912 8, 397) 1,026; 871) 2,801] 3,164 
37, 955| 41,337) 47,834] 13, 658 14, 431) 18, 637 903 41,091} 62,176} 60,670) 75,461) 2,815) 3,908) 16,526) 9,014 
6,988} 2,922) 4,503) 3,396 2, 666) 2, 508 198 9, 089} 10, 655 6, 786) 7, 961 724; 821) 1,716) 1,561 
66, 611/105, 661/146, 505) 24, 325 32, 750) 35, 372 351 81, 025; 99,600} 149,762} 194,315) 7, 42: 57, 279) 56, 578 
4, 766] 2,783) 3,135] 2, 584 1,917} 1,841 526 8, 555) 7, 287 5, 226 5, 550} 1, 081 1, 873} 2,032 
982 749 516 559 242 137 68 1, 763) 1, 476 1,003 676 248) 228 
1,067} 1,027 823 667 330 182} 184 2,405; 1, 480 1, 513 1, 053 22 155 
5,155} 5,872) 3,287] 2,674 1,818} 1,042) 538 10,078} 7,339 8, 056 4, 795 4, 0€ 1, 866 
2, 308} 3,765) 3,754) 1,987 1,138 683; 639 6, 236; +3, 995 5, 289; 4, 965 1, 1,279 
986, 584 696 682) 391 255 50 2,038} 1, 430 1, 073) 1,001 f 222 
3, 935} 21,438) 6,312) 2,324 1,539} 1,414) 370 8,005) 5,902} 23, 454 8, 298 20, 402) 3,775 
1,154) 1,525) 1,329 366 267; 150 2, 4 1, 764 2, 1, 684 1,031 
5,630) 4,363) 4,546) 1,699 846} 503 8,1 7, 876) 6, 6, 167 2,998} 2,582 
4,285) 7,197) 7,647) 2,735 2,176} 1,951 476 9, 7, 481 ll, 10, 644 4, 5, 169 
3, 456] 3,676) 4,720) 2,138) 1,224) 1,094, 303 7,1 5, 612 5, 6, 232 2, 286) 3, 482 
24, 578) 17, 862) 12, 4, 3, 660} 3,014; 2,789) 894 32, 29, 23, 17, 133) 10,077; 6,542 
7, 553] 6,365) 5, 3, 2,700} 2,852) 1,984) 888 ll, 10, 10, 8, 3, 631 74 
21, 077| 21,915) 24, 9, 432} 8, 169] 11, 998) 10,160) 1,361 39, 30, 37, 38, 12, 244) 13, 678 
15, 790} 22, 603} 21, 5, 4,387| 7,515) 6,274) 955 26, 21,134) 36, 34, 203 20,919) 19, 883 
15, 919) 12,399) 8, 4,301! 3,998) 3,823) 3,206) 643 19, 20,494; 16, 12, 386 8,839) 3, 331 
3,103} 2,008) 4 1,585! 1,563) 1,679) 1,421) 242 4, . 3,9 5, 931 1 3, 205 
3,005} 2,208 695 325 415 184) 114 3, x 2,043 1, 329 
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6964 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts, December 1960 and 1969—Continued 
Region and district 
San Francisco 
"~~ aaa 1, 658 3, 
ea 1,907} 1,231 3, 
Honolulu... 1, 255} 1,037 2, 
A ies. 40, 938) 55, 551 71, 
wii cldsabe 3, 136} 3, 830 7, 
PE nusccomned 6, 337} 12, 370 13, 
ins enesibininns 1,802) 3, 233 4, 
Salt Lake City... 2, 588] 2, 022 4, 
San Francisco.....- 27, 223) 47, 886) 43, 
Seattle. ...ccccnncon 9,211) 7,605 Q 15, 
International opera- See ee Sete ene Saal, “hk d UP ee re | mn wet] 
tions division - ... 
Puerto Rico....-... 
— 








Norz.—Owing to rounding, components do not always add to totals. 


2, 382, 2, 106 
2, 857 1, 510 
2, 092: 1, 606 
58, 231 60, 562 
5, 162 4, 265 
9, 471 10, 798 
2, 665 4, 965) 
3, 929) 3, 605) 
37, 997 56, 626) 2, 789 
14, 446) 10, 886) 
35, 925 
393 
35, 532 











U.S. POSITION REGARDING ADMIS- 
SION OF RED CHINA TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 


things, that the President and his ad- 
visers are convinced that the United 
States can no longer keep Communist 
China out of the United Nations, and 
that the time has come for a new ap- 
proach to the China problem. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the Rrcorp. 
There being no objection, the arti 


Kennepy Backs New APPROACH TO CHINA 
IssuE 


President Kennedy and his advisers are 
convinced that the United States can no 


The United States “continues to be op- 
under t conditions to the ad- 
mission of Red China” to the U.N., the Presi- 
dent told his April 12 news conference. 
According to informed sources, however, the 
new administration doubts both the wisdom 
and the practicability of clinging to the 
present policy. 

No decision has been reached as to what 
new course to pursue. But some decision 
will be needed before the 16th session of 
the U.N. General Assembly convenes in Sep- 
tember. 

Last October, the Assembly voted for the 
10th consecutive year not to debate the ques- 
tion of seating Red China. But the vote was 
42 to 34, with 22 countries abstaining. Since 
then, moreover, three of America’s allies— 
Britain, Canada, and Brazil—have indicated 
they will no longer support the U.S. spon- 
sored moratorium. 

This leaves the administration with three 
basic alternatives: to stage an all-out arm- 
twisting battle to swing the votes needed to 
extend the moratorium, to let the Assembly 
work its will and suffer the consequences of 
defeat, or to take the lead in proposing a new 
approach. 


The first alternative, it is now believed, 
would be too costly in terms of keeping or 
winning support for other US. foreign policy 
objectives. The second would be undesirable 
for many reasons, even if preferable to the 
first. But the third course, while viewed 
as the most desirable, is also recognized as 
the most difficult to pursue. 


TWO CHINAS AGAIN 


What is involved, in the final analysis, is 
the two-China approach. In its purest form, 
this calls for switching China’s representa- 
tion in the United Nations from the Nation- 
alist Government on Formosa to the Com- 
munist regime in Peiping, while admitting 
the Nationalists as representatives of a new 
country—the Republic of Formosa. 

Variations of this approach have been sup- 
ported in the past by three of President Ken- 
nedy’s key advisers—former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State 
Chester Bowles, and Ambassador to the 
United Nations Adlai E. Stevenson. Admin- 
istration sources now say that a two-China 
approach is generally regarded as the only 
sensible ultimate solution. 

The first stumbling block to developing 
such a policy is the fact that it has been 
rejected repeatedly and emphatically by both 
the Chinese Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists. The former say they will quit the 
U.N. if the Peiping regime is seated; the 
latter say they won’t enter the U.N. so long 
as the Nationalists are there. 

It is apparent that the administration 
cannot openly champion a two-China ap- 
proach without some assurance that the Na- 
tionalists, at least, could be persuaded to go 
along. What the Nationalists do may de- 
pend, in turn, on the degree to which they 
believe they can rally the support of Amer- 
ican public opinion in any showdown. 


POWERFUL LOBBY 


Such support has been manifested in im- 
pressive fashion over the past decade, since 
the China lobby of pro-Nationalists helped 
to shape the U.S. policy in full support for 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime as the true Gov- 
ernment of China. 

Congress has expressed its opposition to 
seating the Communists in the U.N. no less 
than 16 times since 1951. Only four Repre- 
sentatives opposed this stand when the 
House last voted on the matter in 1959; 
three of the four were defeated at the polls 
last November. 


When President Kennedy reaffirmed this 
policy on April 12, the Republican leaders in 
promptly called for another sense- 
of-Congress resolution to uphold the Presi- 
dent. The Cuban crisis served to postpone 
any such action, but there is no question 
that many Democrats as well as Republicans 
are prepared to challenge any attempt by the 
Kennedy administration to bring about a 
two-China policy. 

It is plain, therefore, that any decision to 
abandon the present U.S. position will lead 
to a major domestic political controversy. 
That is why some observers feel that, in 
meeting the forthcoming challenge tn the 
ULN., the administration will choose the sec- 
ond of its three alternative courses, and 
accept a diplomatic defeat as making the 
best of a bad deal. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, articles 
of this type cause continuing concern 
on the part of the American people over 
rumors and reports that the new admin- 
istration has, in fact, adopted a defeatist 
attitude over the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. As I pointed out 
on April 13, in commenting on an article 
in the April 12 issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, which quoted in- 
formed diplomats in London as stating 
that President Kennedy’s administration 
has decided not to oppose U.N. debate 
next fall on Red China’s admission to 
the United Nations, the United States is 
in danger of losing its reputation among 
our allies and the uncommitted nations 
for firmness toward communism. That 
is why I then said that I thought the 
President should repudiate any such 
policy. All that I have seen is that the 
President labeled the report as “inac- 
curate”; but that is not enough; and, 
particularly, it is not enough in view of 
this latest article in the Washington 
Post. 

A penetrating analysis of the situation 
involving the President’s advisers was 
written by Constantine Brown, and was 
published in the April 27 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. If, indeed, 
some of these advisers are responsible 
for a new policy toward Red China, or 
for seeking to obtain a new policy to- 
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ward Red China, which looks to weak 
submission to so-called inevitability of 
her admission to the United Nations, 
then the President either should change 
advisers or should see to it that in the 
future there is no repetition of such ad- 
vice from them. The time to do this is 
now. If there is further delay there will 
appear more articles purporting to quote 
informed diplomats or administration 
advisers to the effect that our policy to- 
ward Red China has weakened. 

If such articles are calculated to sof- 
ten up public opinion, I suggest that they 
will not have that effect at all. Instead, 
they will merely provoke suspicion and 
disunity among our people at a time 
when confidence, trust, and, above all, 
firmness of purpose must be maintained. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article written by Mr. Brown printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S CLOSE ApvisEeRS: Arps SAID 
To Have More THAN EQuAL SHARE OF RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR MISTAKES 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The first 3 months of the Kennedy admin- 
istration have come to an end with America 
at its lowest ebb in many years so far as 
international prestige is concerned. Mistakes 
have followed mistakes. 

While the Chief Executive has assumed 
sole responsibility for what has happened 
in at least three corners of the world, there 
is no doubt that his intimate advisers have 
more than an equal share of responsibility. 
These men, almost without exception, are 
learned and studious economists, historians, 
and scientists who have been able to deliver 
splendid lectures to their admiring students 
or who have written books and magazine 
articles winning plaudits from many in- 
tellectuals and book reviewers. But most of 
them have lived, relatively speaking, in the 
ivory tower of theory and have associated 
principally with other people who shared 
their theoretical thinking. Diplomacy and 
affairs of state, these days in particular, re- 
quire a sense of sometimes ruthless reality. 
Perhaps the uneducated Nikita Khrushchev 
could serve as the best example of what 
modern diplomacy must cope with. 

In the 3 months since Mr. Kennedy took 
office amid the loud approval, not only of 
the American people, but also of the rest 
of the world, we have lost more ground in- 
ternationally than in the last 10 years. Mr. 
Kennedy, energetic, personable, articulate 
and full of the best intentions, makes an 
excellent impression on nearly everybody. 
His television appearances are described as 
nonpareil. But in these trying days, when 
Western civilization is on the brink, more 
than that is required—a maturity, if not 
of the Chief Executive himself, at least of 
those who surround him so closely. 

It is in this that he has failed. The enor- 
mous blunders of the last 3 months are the 
result of the lack of realism and maturity 
of his entourage. The speeches and declara- 
tions made by the Chief Executive are in- 
spiring, forthright and strong. But they are 
never followed by action. 

For instance, powerful words were ex- 
pressed when the Russians initiated the 
crisis in Laos. To back up his words, a 
carrier and two destroyers were ordered to 
Saigon from Hong Kong. But all knowing 
quarters in Washington expressed confiden- 
tially the belief that these were mere ges- 
tures and that we would never actually 
intervene. Further, the crisis in Laos actu- 
ally was a Russian-American affair. Yet we 


accepted Britain as our middleman. The 
cease-fire agreement between Moscow and 
London came into effect only weeks after it 
was first proposed, when the Russian-backed 
Communist Lao troops already had taken 
the most important strategic points. It is 
an open secret that we accepted the terms 
demanded by the Soviets. 

The fiasco in Cuba was one of the most 
monumental blunders ever committed by our 
frequently faltering diplomacy. Not only 
was the whole operation, directed from 
Washington in its initial phases, all wrong, 
but we announced before it occurred that 
we would not give it the backing without 
which it could never succeed. 

It was folly to imagine that a group of 
1,500 men could succeed against Fidel Cas- 
tro’s forces, 100 times as big and supported 
by Migs and Russian tanks, all manned by 
crews from Poland, Czechoslovakia and pre- 
sumably China. Moreover, it was foolish 
planning to land the would-be rescuers of 
Cuba on only one strip 400 feet deep and 
half a mile long. Those conversant with 
such operations say that to make a success- 
ful movement it was necessary to choose 
several beaches on the more than 2,000-mile 
coastline of Cuba. It is highly doubtful 
that the operation was planned by our mili- 
tary, who have had such an excellent record 
for landings in World War II and in Korea. 

Finally, the immaturity of Mr. Kennedy’s 
advisers, whom he appears to follow closely, 
once more was demonstrated in the Algerian 
crisis, when the Chief Executive offered 
President de Gaulle of France all our sup- 
port, including the use of our 6th Fleet and 
Armed Forces in Europe. It apparently was 
not realized that no French leader, any more 
than an American or British, would let for- 
eign troops intervene in a purely national 
and domestic affair. There is no doubt that 
General de Gaulle would have preferred to 
go down to defeat rather than permit for- 
eign soldiers to shoot at Frenchmen. 





NECESSITY OF LESS TALK ABOUT 
PLANS, AND MORE CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last week, in speaking before 
the publishers’ luncheon, President 
Kennedy called upon the members of 
the press to exercise a greater degree of 
restraint in writing articles which could 
affect our national security. 

Certainly, all are in agreement that 
the press should exercise the proper 
restraint in dealing with such articles; 
and I think the record will show that 
they have done so. 

In many cases, even when our country 
was not at war, the newspapers have 
exercised great restraint. The Wall 
Street Journal today cites one particular 
case: Last winter the New York Herald 
Tribune had the story of the imminent 
release of the RB—47 fliers. That was 
an important scoop for that paper; but 
upon the request of Washington, and in 
the interest of assuring that the fliers’ 
release would go through, the newspaper 
killed the story. 

While giving the press credit for their 
cooperation, and at the same time with- 
out in any way releasing them from any 
of their responsibility, I want to empha- 
size today that I think the real problem 
lies, not so much with the press, as it does 
with the irresponsible manner in which 
many of these stories are built up, oft- 
times to fantastic proportions, by the 


publicity agents of the Government itself. 
The Cuban fiasco was a perfect example 
of the disastrous results to our interna- 
tional prestige when those responsible 
give no consideration to the possibility 
that something may go wrong. 

Now we are witnessing another tre- 
mendous buildup of a project which, if 
successful, will represent a great step 
forward in American space exploration; 
but if there is a failure, it will be looked 
upon as another American fiasco. 

I refer, of course, to the proposed 
launching of an astronaut into space, 
which is being widely heralded as sched- 
uled for tomorrow. 

Administration officials responsible for 
this project are so confident of its success 
that they have spent the last 10 days in 
announcing to the world what a great 
achievement they expect to accomplish 
this week at Cape Canaveral. Approxi- 
mately 500 reporters and photographers 
from all over the world have been in- 
vited there to witness the success of the 
first Yank-in-space project. I fail to 
find where any thought has been given 
as to what effect this tremendous buildup 
will have upon the American prestige 
should the attempt be a failure. 

It is generally recognized that Russia 
had at least two failures before they 
were successful in putting a man into 
space. Yet the world was told only about 
their success. 

It is long past time when administra- 
tion officials should stop talking about 
their great plans, and should devote 
more of their efforts toward constructive 
work in getting the job done. 

One cannot blame the members of the 
press for the Cuban fiasco. One cannot 
blame the members of the press if there 
is rer agen fiasco at Cape Canaveral this 
week. 

I have talked with representatives of 
the executive branch, and have suggested 
that it would be the better part of wis- 
dom if the administration were to can- 
cel immediately all publicized plans for 
putting an astronaut into space this 
week, and then reschedule the attempt 
for some future, undisclosed date. Then 
when this project is rescheduled, it 
should refrain from any publicity until 
after it has actually been attempted. 

Iam not saying we should start cover- 
ing up our failures. Our country is big 
enough and strong enough to admit fail- 
ures. But in the interest of good, com~ 
monsense, let us stop bragging about 
them. 

Frankly, I think that if the adminis-~ 
tration would fire nine-tenths of its pub- 
lic relations officers in all of the depart- 
ments, and would use that money for 
constructive workers, there would be 
fewer failures. 





INTERNATIONAL POLICIES 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, it 
is timely to consider the strategy of this 
administration in trying to get biparti- 
san support of international policies 
which have brought us to the brink of 
both hot and cold wars. The President 
has courteously conferred with leaders 
of the Republican Party, like General 
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Eisenhower, Governor Rockefeller, and 
Richard Nixon. Apparently they have 
given assurances that whatever strategy 
is utilized by the President in these cru- 
cial days will receive unqualified approval 
of Republican leaders. 

Mr. President, it is time to point out 
that the strength of our Government is 
not to be found in patriotic endorsement 
of whatever action is taken by the Presi- 
dent in meeting the threat of Soviet ag- 
gression. If we are to utilize effectively 
the resources of our country, then cer- 
tainly Members of the Congress should 
be given some consideration in reflecting 
public sentiment. 

If it is desirable and beneficial that 
we should have only one viewpoint and 
one-party Government, then obviously 
every American who has some misgivings 
about what is being done at the inter- 
national level should be ignored. If we 
become embroiled in war, then it will 
no longer be the prerogative of any 
American to offer advice or counsel to 
the Democratic leadership of this admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, I believe the essential 
strength of our Government today de- 
pends upon the collective thinking of all 
Americans, and not just those who find 
themselves in control of the White House 
and the executive department of Gov- 
ernment. I believe that it is generally 
recognized by all Americans that when 
our country is on the brink of involve- 
ment in a hot war, we must close ranks 
and support policies which will insure 
national survival. This does not mean 
@ one-party government. It means that 
Congress has some responsibility to re- 
view White House policies and to insist 
that boobytraps and blunders be avoided 
before we become involved in an all-out 
nuclear war which may destroy our 
country. 

Mr. President, no one will deny that 
when executive policies prove successful 
the Democrats assume full credit for 
directing the affairs of state. When 
mistakes and blunders are made, then 
there is little justification for asking the 
minority party and Republican leaders 
to assume responsibility for policies in 
the formulation of which they have had 
little, if any, responsibility. All Amer- 
icans will inevitably face the same fate 
in military conflict with the Soviet na- 
tions. Therefore, it is most important 
that we give full recognition to utilizing 
the resources of a two-party system 
which has proved so effective in the his- 
tory of our Republic. 

Mr. President, the United States today 
faces many challenges throughout the 
world. We have only limited support 
among so-called allies, and it is appar- 
ent that if we become the victims of 
Communist conniving, we have no alter- 
native but to support the Commander in 
Chief. Congress has joint responsibility, 
and this means not only a few leaders, 
but all the elected representatives of the 
people who must provide the manpower, 
the finances, and the patriotic support 
essential to national survival. Congress 
will forfeit its constitutional rights un- 
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less it meets this challenge with courage 
and patriotic devotion to the welfare of 
our country. 





LAW DAY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is fit- 
ting that the Nation should observe a 
day proclaimed as Law Day as is May 1 
of each year, because this Nation’s very 
society and structure rest upon the 
philosophy of the rule of law. 

May 1 was first proclaimed Law Day by 
President Dwight Eisenhower in 1958. 
It is significant that we should set aside 
as Law Day the very day used by trouble- 
makers throughout the Western World 
for disorder and riots. To me, this ob- 
servance seems typically American. Be- 
cause our system of law is nonrigid and 
flexible, we have been able to adjust to 
the great stresses of the past 175 years 
without damage to our fundamental be- 
liefs and culture. Surely this is the hall- 
mark of a free and mature land. 

“Equal justice under law” is engraved 
in marble above the entrance to the U.S. 
Supreme Court Building. It is a fitting 
motto, not only for the Court, but for 
the whole American Nation. For it is 
the law which bred us, led us, and fed us. 

When our forefathers came together 
in a new world to proclaim a new nation 
conceived in liberty, they drew their 
propositions largely from Aristotle’s 
natural law. “I pray God these prin- 
ciples may be eternal,’ wrote Thomas 
Jefferson. 

On a broader scale only as the whole 
world comes to accept a rule of law, and 
agree on its common principles, will 
there be hope for a lasting peace. 

Law Day is indeed an important and 
significant observance. 





THE MINNESOTA UNION ADVOCATE 
CELEBRATES ITS 65TH BIRTH- 
DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to take this op- 
portunity to invite the Senate’s attention 
to the 65th birthday of one of America’s 
finest labor newspapers, the Minnesota 
Union Advocate of St. Paul, Minn. 

This paper, which is read by more 
than 50,000 families in the St. Paul area, 
not only reports what is happening in 
the labor movement, but it also serves 
as an articulate spokesman for human- 
itarian programs of interest and concern 
to people in the community from all 
walks of life. In so doing the Minnesota 
Union Advocate is true to the union 
movement’s tradition and principle of 
working for the common good. 

I salute the Minnesota Union Advo- 
cate for its fine record and I wish it 
many, Many more happy birthdays. Let 
me also take this occasion to pay tribute 
to the devoted and talented editor of 
that paper, Mr. Earl M. Almquist, and to 
his predecessor, A. F. Lockhart, who 
served in that position for over 24 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the anniversary issue of the 
Minnesota Union Advocate along with 
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an article telling the history of that fine 
paper, be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[Prom the Minnesota Union Advocate, 
Apr. 20, 1961] 
ADVOCATE REACHES 65TH BIRTHDAY AND STARTS 
PULL SPEED FORWARD 

The Minnesota Union Advocate, which 
every one of you in the trade union move- 
ment in this area can accurately refer to as 
your newspaper, observes its 65th anni- 
versary this week. 

And needless to say, your Union Advocate 
upon reaching its 65th birthday is giving no 
thought whatsoever to retirement upon so- 
cial security and/or other benefits, regard- 
less of the fact that to millions of workers 
this is a highly pleasing prospect. 

Brother, we're just getting our second 
wind. 

Your Union Advocate, its staff and, we 
trust, the overwhelming majority of its 
union member subscribers and their fam- 
ilies, are imbued with a deep conviction that 
a labor weekly newspaper is a fundamental 
and essential part of the community as a 
whole. 

If a community the size of the Greater 
St. Paul area is to be a healthy, growing and 
truly good community, the voices of the 
50,000 union subscribers to the Union Advo- 
cate must be heard and given equttable 
consideration. 

And while a weekly labor newspaper is by 
no means the only medium for making ar- 
ticulate the aspirations, the hopes, the de- 
sires and the great contributions of the 
60,000 union workers and their families, it 
is, probably, the one medium which can pro- 
duce the greatest impact at any one time. 

So, the assignment undertaken by your 
Union Advocate, or any other labor paper, 
is of importance not only to members of 
organized labor and their families, but to 
the total community of which they are so 
big and so essential a segment. 

Now, while the responsibilities of a labor 
newspaper such as the Union Advocate may 
be said to be of a twofold nature—first the 
responsibility to the trade unionists it was 
founded primarily to serve, and second to 
the community as a whole—actually they are 
almost inseparable. 

That is so obvious that the explanation is 
admittedly a cliche. What is really good for 
the community as a whole is good for all or- 
ganized labor, and vice versa. 

Growth of any community, accompanied 
by expansion of business and industrial facil- 
ities, is good for all who work for a wage 
or salary, union members or not, because 
that means more jobs and better paying jobs. 

And when there is full employment at good 
pay that is an excellent thing for the com- 
munity as a whole because well-paid workers 
who enjoy job security are eager buyers and 
consumers who make business hum, and they 
are taxpayers whose payments contribute 
mightily to the ability of the community, 
State, and Nation to provide essential 
services. 

(Inasmuch as a parenthetical observation 
about taxes is inevitable in any discussion of 
fundamentals, it is pointed out here that 
those who justly argue for “broadening the 
tax base” must ever keep in mind that the 
tax base can be broadened only through 
broadening and deepening the income or 
taxable base.) 

Because the organized labor movement is 
so widely not understood correctly, or even 
misunderstood completely, quite often as a 
result of attacks by those opposed to trade 
unionism, one of the first duties of a news- 
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paper such as the Union Advocate is to tell 
labor’s side of the story. 

This, we believe, is not only necessary but 
perfectly proper, because it is a basic Ameri- 
can tradition as well as an integral part of 
our judicial system to give every individual 
or group the right to be heard, the right to 
plead his case, the right to reply to criticism 
or attack. 

Another duty, equally or even more im- 
portant, is a labor newspaper’s responsibility 
to inform its readers truthfully and ac- 
curately. 

Sometimes that is not a pleasant duty, but 
it cannot—must not—be shirked. We in the 
labor movement experience our setbacks and 
disappointments as well as our triumphs, 
great or small, and the rank-and-file mem- 
bership of organized labor is entitled to the 
story, whether the news is good or bad. 

In this area, as in the Nation as a whole, 
those who compose the labor movement have 
achieved the maturity to take the bitter with 
the sweet, the stature to regard obstacles or 
reverses as challenges rather than as defeats. 
And that makes publication of your Union 
Advocate a pleasure as well as important as- 
signment. 

So, on this 65th anniversary occasion, per- 
mit your Union Advocate to extend a “happy 
birthday” greeting to you. Why not? You, 
the union subscribers, own this newspaper, 
you know. 

{From the Minnesota Union Advocate, 

Apr. 20, 1961] 


TuIs Is THE 65TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE OF THE 
UNION ADVOCATE 


Your Minnesota Union Advocate observes 
its 65th anniversary this week, humbly proud 
to be the official voice of the organized labor 
movement in this area. 

Like any other labor newspaper worthy of 
the name, your Union Advocate is a publica- 
tion of service and information, dedicated to 
the betterment of the community as a whole 
as well as the trade union movement, 

This newspaper is the official voice of labor 
in this area because it is owned by the St. 
Paul AFL-CIO Trades and Labor Assembly, 
and serves to express the policies and views 
of that body and its affiliated locals as well 
as the tens of thousands of individual union 
members in this Greater St. Paul area. 

Another birthday for the Union Advocate— 
even so venerable a one as the 65th—is note- 
worthy only because it serves primarily to 
mark another date in the history of organized 
labor’s continuing progress. 

And so once a year, to refresh the memory 
of the oldtimers and to acquaint new union 
members with the story of the labor news- 
paper they own, we print a brief history of 
the Minnesota Union Advocate. 

This newspaper was established 65 years 
ago by P. J. Geraghty, longtime member of 
the Typographical Union and an AFL or- 
ganizer in the Twin Cities. 

The paper started with at least the sem- 
blance of its own mechanical plant in the 
back room of the assembly halls at Third and 
Wabasha, and was printed on an old Gordon 
foot treadle job press—one page at a time. 

Cornelius Guiney bought the mailing list 
and records from Geraghty, moved the plant 
to the old union block, present athletic club 
site, and operated it as a private enterprise. 

The labor movement did not subsidize the 
paper, but it generally supported the trade 
unions as long as there was no union opposi- 
tion to Guiney’s programs. 

In 1920, Guiney sold the Advocate’s title 
and goodwill to a corporation made up of 
the delegates to the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly, and ownership of the paper 
thus went to labor. 

William Mahoney was selected as editor- 
manager, and the first issue under his direc- 
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tion was published September 10, 1920. A 
few years later Fred Miller joined the Advo- 
cate staff, and when Mahoney was elected 
mayor of St. Paul in 1932, Miller was named 
editor-manager. 

A. F. Lockhart was named editor March 21, 
1982, and held that title until April 1, 1938, 
when Miller resigned and Lockhart was given 
the title “managing editor.” 

“Lock” afterward gained the distinction 
of being the only labor editor in the United 
States listed in Who’s Who. 

The Advocate office was located at 158 East 
Third Street until it was moved into new 
quarters in the Labor Temple in March 1928, 
the same year that the paper bought a 16- 
page Goss press and began 100-percent 
production on its own power. 

In the fall of 1947 the Advocate installed 
a unitubular Duplex rotary press, one of the 
most modern newspaper presses west of Chi- 
cago. Later, new typecasting machines and 
an automatic mailing machine were added, 
plus color units on the big press. 

Lockhart, whose column, “Looking Things 
Over With Lock,” continues to add sparkle 
to page 1 of each issue of the Advocate, 
retired as editor in September 1956. 

Earl Almquist was named editor and Alan 
Larson was appointed business manager. 

Note: “Lock” is enjoying his retirement 
in Florida, but he’s really thrilled any time 
he receives a card or note from any of you 
fellows he knew and worked with so many 
years. So drop him a line at 2045 Highway 
19 North, Clearwater, Fla. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF BOARD OF 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERA- 
TIONS AND WELFARE FUNDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds listing policy recommendations of 
the council’s national board of directors. 

These recommendations deserve the 
careful attention of all people who are 
seriously concerned about the welfare of 
the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CouNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS 
AND WELFARE FuNpDs, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 25, 1961. 
Hon. HuserT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HUMPHREY: I am pleased to in- 
form you of the following actions taken 
recently by our national board of directors: 

Medical care for the aged: Reaffirmed its 
support for the principle of the use of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program for 
financing an expanded program of health 
services for persons covered by the Social 
Security Act. 

Community health planning: Urged con- 
gressional appropriations to establish a Bu- 
reau of Community Health in the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Nursing homes: Endorsed increased Fed- 
eral matching grants to the States for con- 
struction of skilled nursing homes, with 
high quality of service. 

General public assistance: Reaffirmed the 
position that Federal public assistance 
should be extended to provide financial aid 
and other service to all needy persons not 
covered by Federal law, with no restrictions 
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on eligibility based upon residence or citi- 
zenship requirements. 

Aid to dependent children: Endorsed the 
administration’s recommendation to extend 
aid to dependent children to families of un- 
employed father without other resources. 

The board also received with favor the 
action of the Federal Government in denying 
funds after July 1 to the few States which 
have withheld aid to dependent children 
because of illegitimate parenthood. 

Residence laws: Voiced continued opposi- 
tion to length of residence requirements for 
public or private assistance, and urged that 
Federal welfare legislation should bar such 
restrictions in use of Federal funds. 

Research and demonstration: Endorsed the 
budget recommendation of $1,500,000 for re- 
search and demonstration programs in the 
causes of family dependency and disability. 

Training grants: Reaffirmed support for 
Federal appropriations for training grants 
for social welfare professional personnel. 

We hope that these measures, which in a 
number of instances have been recommended 
by the administration, will have your full 
support. 

Sincerely yours, 
IrnvinG KANE, 
President. 





DEATH OF FATHER ROBERT J. 
SLAVIN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day of last week I, along with over 2,000 
persons, attended the funeral of Father 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S:T.D., president 
of Providence College. The overwhelm- 
ing tributes accorded to Father Slavin on 
Thursday by these people from all walks 
of life emphasized most eloquently the 
great loss to Providence College, the 
State of Rhode Island, and the Nation, 
occasioned by the death of this man. 

Father Slavin, born in Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1907, was educated at Boston 
College High School, Providence College, 
and Dominican Seminaries. He was 
ordained as a priest in the Order of 
Preachers in 1934. From that date un- 
til his untimely death 4 days ago, this 
sincere and scholarly man dedicated his 
efforts to the educational profession. 
Father Slavin served as president of 
Providence College since May 1947. 
During these few years this institution 
doubled the size of its faculty and stu- 
dent body and made outstanding prog- 
ress in its building program and educa- 
tional processes. 

The loss of this vigorous and dedicated 
educator, philosopher, administrator, 
and author is particularly inopportune 
at this crucial time in our Nation’s 
struggle for educational excellence. The 
educational philosophy to which Father 
Slavin was dedicated is best described by 
the one word which is the motto of 
Providence College, “Veritas.” Truth 
was the very essence of this man’s objec- 
tive. Truth was the means and the end 
of his spiritual and intellectual life. 
The impact of Father Slavin’s philosophy 
on Providence College, people of Rhode 
Island, and his many friends and asso- 
ciates throughout the country was great. 
All who knew, knew of, or worked with 
this man are indeed sorrowful at his 
passing. 








I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Might of Excellence,” from 
the Providence Visitor: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Providence Visitor, Apr. 28, 1961] 
THE MIGHT OF EXCELLENCE 


The death of the Very Reverend Robert J. 
Slavin, O.P., has brought forth a great many 
splendid tributes from leaders in education 
and public life. The messages that have 
literally poured into Providence College ex- 
press not only the general sense of deep and 
sudden loss but also provide striking evi- 
dence of the extent of Father Slavin’s good 
influence upon his fellow men, not only 
here in Rhode Island but throughout the 
entire Nation. 

In his keynote address before the national 
convention of the NCEA last year, Father 
Slavin quoted one of his own favorite pas- 
sages from the ancient Greek poet Hesiod: 
“Before the might of excellence the high 
gods have set exertion. Long is the road 
thereto and steep and rough at the first. 
But when the height is achieved, then there 
is ease, though grievously hard in the win- 
ning.” Father Slavin set the goal of excel- 
lence for himself and for Providence College. 
The record of his attainment of that goal 
is the record of his life as a Dominican 
priest and a Catholic college president. 

The facts and figures which describe the 
remarkable physical expansion of the col- 
lege during the 14 years of Father Slavin’s 
administration are impressive. They can- 
not, however, even begin to convey a true 
sense of the self-sacrificing dedication of the 
man who made that physical expansion pos- 
sible. Father Slavin found Providence Col- 
lege emerging from the many problems of 
the years of World War II. His distinguished 
predecessors had built well and he saw at 
once the true potentialities with which the 
college was endowed. He never rested in his 
efforts to bring those potentialities to the 
fullness of actuality and the college of today 
is the evidence of how well he did so. 

Father Slavin stood in the community of 
American colleges and universities as a true 
representative of the wisdom of Catholicism. 
He was not content with what he once de- 
scribed as the “abortive intellectual culture,” 
which lacks true integration and ignores the 
cultivation of the moral virtues. He never 
made the common modern blunder of con- 
fusing the mere accumulation of informa- 
tion with true learning. Catholic philosophy 
and theology were the guideposts of Father 
Slavin’s daily life. He lived what he knew 
and taught. Attaching great value to excel- 
lence in programs for both the arts and the 
sciences and promoting fine athletic teams, 
Father Slavin never lost sight of the true 
end of Catholic education—the man made 
perfect in Christ. 

The people of Rhode Island and the many 
friends of Providence College all over the 
country share the grief of the present col- 
lege community today. Father Slavin had 
new goals of excellence always before him. 
Now that he has gone to the reward of all 
his striving, we have every confidence that 
the college he served so well will continue 
to pursue the goals he set. 





OREGON’S COASTAL DRIVE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
“Travel” section of the New York Times 
for Sunday, April 30, 1961, carried a 
most graphic account of one of the Na- 
tion’s loveliest scenic areas—the coast- 
line of Oregon. 

The Times story compared the trip 
along Oregon’s Pacific shore to a world- 
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wide tourist attraction in Italy, Amalfi 
Drive above the Tyrrhenian Sea. Ore- 
gon’s coastal drive is 400 miles long, 
compared to the 26 miles of the Amalfi 
Drive; in addition, the Oregon coast 
drive includes a chain of campsites and 
recreation areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1961] 


AMALFI Drive, U.S.A. StyLE—OrREGON’s 400- 
MiLe-LonG CoastaL Roap Is AMERIcA’s AN- 
SWER TO ITALIAN HicHway, But Ir Is UN- 
PAVED, UNMARKED 

(By Henry N. Ferguson) 

Astoria, OrREG.—Many Americans who visit 
Italy feel their stay there is not complete 
unless they have experienced the thrill of 
traveling over the famous Amalfi Drive, the 
26-mile highway carved into cliffs high 
above the Tyrrhenian Sea. A serpent of a 
road writhing against the flank of the moun- 
tains, it improvises its way around the pen- 
insula of Sorrento, carrying on a constant, 
nerve-tingling flirtation with the sea below. 

But Americans need not leave their own 
shores to enjoy the beauty of such a spec- 
tacular coastal highway. They have Amal- 
fi’s counterpart right in their own backyard 
here in Oregon. The difference is that no 
tranquilizer pills are necessary to soothe 
jangled nerves at the end of the trail. 


TOP OF LIST 


Each year more delighted motorists are 
discovering Oregon’s 400-mile coastal road, 
certainly one of the most unusual public 
highways in the Nation. It is completely 
unpaved and devoid of confusing road mark- 
ers. It even lacks a route number of its 
own. Nevertheless, this highway is near the 
top of the list of Oregon vacation attrac- 
tions. 

There is a story behind this distinctive 
road. In 1913, Gov. Oswald West became 
concerned with the fact that hundreds of 
acres along the Oregon coast had been sold 
to private individuals and real estate com- 
panies, often for as little as $1.50 an acre. 

After a hard-fought battle, Governor West 
finally pushed through the State legislature 
a bill making the entire Oregon coastline, 
from the Columbia River to the California 
line, a public right-of-way. The land was 
declared forever open to the public, the 
only exception being acreage already sold, 
including about 23 miles of beach. 

As a result, Oregon today is the only 
coastal State that has reserved its beaches 
for the public. This long stretch of shore- 
line is free to all visitors, and its scenic 
attractions compare favorably with the best 
the country has to offer. 

Oregon’s coastal road boasts no ancient 
monuments as does the Amalfi Drive. In- 
stead, it is a wild and varied fringe of land, 
almost as unspoiled today as it was when 
Lewis and Clark reached it. 

A narrow, broken strip, it is hemmed in 
by the coast range, which rises 25 miles to 
the east and sends lateral spurs down to the 
sea. From the Columbia River southward, 
the shore is a succession of sandy beaches, 
serried dunes, forested headlands, and cliffs 
that rise steeply out of the surf. 


LUSH GREENERY 


Huge black boulders jut from the water, 
and gnarled trees, bent by age and wind, 
grow along the shore. Seasonal temperatures 
ranges from 40° to 85°, and the area’s aver- 
age annual rainfall of 75 inches insures a 
lush growth of greenery. 

Comparatively few people enjoy these 
beaches, which are some of the most scenic 
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in the world, because most motorists choose 
the faster inland highway, U.S. 101.. Service 
stations, motels, and small villages are scat- 
tered along the shore road, but such re- 
minders of civilization rarely intrude upon 
the natural scenery. 

The administration of the coastal area is 
completely in the hands of the State highway 
department. Through the years, the de- 
partment has established a chain of camp- 
sites and recreation facilities along the shore. 
These parks, spaced about 10 miles apart, pro- 
vide vacationists with facilities for swim- 
ming, sunbathing, golfing, horseback riding, 
deep-sea fishing, and surf casting. 

Some local groups have formed racing as- 
sociations, which conduct frequent hotrod 
events on the natural drag strips along the 
beach. 

Beachcombing also is popular among vis- 
itors. Multicolored agates, oddly twisted 
driftwood, occasional “message” bottles, and 
even glass floats from Japanese fishing nets, 
washed ashore by the mild Japanese Current, 
are common rewards for the collector. 


DUNES AND FLOWERS 


The coast grows in magnificence as one 
travels south toward the California line. 
One sees mountains meet the surf, sand 
dunes embroidered with yellow verbena and 
forests that are wildflowers wonderlands. 
The road passes Seal Rock, the fishing vil- 
lage of Waldport and scenic Cape Perpetua. 
At Heceta Head, named for the Spaniard 
who sighted it in 1775, there stands a white 
lighthouse outlined against the sky. 

At the lumber center of Coos Bay, south 
of Umpaqua Light, there is a huge lum- 
ber mill where tramp steamers load up for 
foreign ports. Myrtlewood novelties are 
made and sold in North Bend, and a side 
trip to Cape Arago, with its three State parks, 
is well worth while. Battle Rock State Park 
in Port Orford, is a wild, beautiful beach 
where the surf is strong and the sunsets are 
breathtaking. 

Cape Sebastian affords a fine view of miles 
of coastline, where massive rock monoliths 
shatter the incoming waves into clouds of 
spray. Angora sheep roam the cliffsides near 
Pistol River, and, near Brookings, there are 
farms with acres of lilies. 


SHIP GRAVEYARD 


Near the California border is a jumble of 
jagged rocks where, from the days of the 
Spanish galleons in the 16th century, many 
ships have come to grief. The skeletons of 
these wrecks lie buried in the sand. 

Last winter, as in years past, many coastal 
residents kept an eye peeled for storm 
warnings, watched the winter storms send 
long Pacific rollers crashing against the 





rocks. It is a sight not easily forgotten. 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 


appeared in the April 18 issue of Oregon 
Education an editorial entitled “No 
Prizes for Second Place.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No Prizes For SECOND PLACE 


“There are no prizes for second place,’ 
declared a dismayed Congressman shortly 
after Russia orbited the first man in space 
this month. The feat underscored the Soviet 
lead into a new era for mankind. 

What the Congressman and too large a 
segment of the American public fail to un- 
derstand is that for far too long education 
has been accorded a second place among the 
U.S. national concerns. No. 1 concern has 
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been maintenance of the world’s most lavish 
living standard. 

Since World War II's start educators have 
consistently urged more funds for school 
needs. But schools have been maintained 
on a constant marginal basis—high teacher 
turnover among districts, alarming losses of 
trained educators in classrooms, meager sup- 
plies. And the precarious profession has 
lured no substantial numbers of new recruits, 
despite widely known facts that the “work 
is steady,” “there will always be jobs,” and 
birthrate bulges ‘‘will increase demand” for 
some time to come. 

For some, second-place education was good 
enough; dad and granddad had not fared 
so well. 

The era of space development fast ap- 
proached. 

Sputnik I temporarily shattered our na- 
tional complacency. More money and effort 
were poured into the missile race, and Amer- 
ica relaxed slightly as Explorer went into orbit 
and then a small flood of tiny US. space bits. 

Out of the flurry came the National 
Defense Education Act. Education in 
specific areas—science, math, foreign lan- 
guages, and guidance—received a substantial 
national stimulation with defense needs in 
mind. 

But when Major Gagarin looped the earth 
and landed safely amid worldwide acclaim, 
where did we find ourselves? “Orbit Feat 
Bothers Congress,” said one news headline 
ultraconservatively. 

Where did we find ourselves? 

The 1961 Oregon Legislature was buffing 
its nails, leisurely speculating about a $10 
or $20 increase in the basic school support 
fund, with a few members perhaps ponder- 
ing no increase at all. And Morse-Thomp- 
son legislation in Congress (S. 1021 and H.R. 
4970) was near paralysis from a spiderlike 
injection of religious issues. 

The new Russian accomplishment—more 
substantial than sputnik—may jar com- 
placency again. It should totally energize 
our national will toward dramatic educa- 
tional change. 

Loudly publicized U.S. preparations are 
well along to launch an astronaut within 
the next few weeks. A success—even though 
belated—will invite return to our frenetic 
pursuit of easy living. 

No less than full national dedication is 
required in the race for space. Defense, 
with around $44 billion budgeted this year, 
is primarily a delaying proposition in the 
struggle for world leadership. And the Na- 
tion’s investment of about $17 billion in 
education this year is principally for main- 
tenance—maintaining the current level of 
education for increasing numbers of pupils. 
Development and imagination in education 
require substantially more than this 3% 
percent of our gross national product. 

In education—in the active minds of 
men—lies the offensive, the leadership, the 
tremendous developments of tomorrow. 

We still have the time and resources to 
catch up. The question is, Will we? 

As Utah’s Representative K1nc said, “There 
are no prizes for second place.” 





LAO AID PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on April 
6 of this year I had printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpd an article by 
Drew Pearson entitled “United States 
Bungled Lao Aid Program.” 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States has written me about this article, 
and the paragraph of it, which read: 

When Haynes Miller, an auditor for the 
General Accounting Office in Washington, 
came to Laos to check on expenditures, he 
reported the above improprieties and prob- 
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lems both to Washington and to local US. 
officials in Laos. 


The General Accounting Office has in- 
formed me that Haynes Miller was not 
an employee of the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office. In the seventh report 
by the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Report No. 546, dated June 15, 
1959, page 16, it is reported that Haynes 
Miller was an International Cooperation 
Administration auditor assigned to Laos. 

GAO feels it is important that this 
point be corrected since the General Ac- 
counting Office is an independent agency 
within the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment and is not under the control or 
direction of the State Department. It 
has so advised Mr. Pearson of this fact, 
and I wish the matter to be cleared up 
insofar as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is concerned, as well. 





PENNSYLVANIA RACING SCANDALS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
sure that many Senators have read of 
the scandals in Pennsylvania that have 
developed over the jockeying for the 
four harness racetrack licenses avail- 
able in that Commonwealth. But it 
would be helpful to have a more com- 
plete account in the Recorp since there 
is every evidence that these scandals will 
grow worse before they are cleaned up. 
The theme song seems to be “Horses, 
horses, horses; bosses, bosses, bosses.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp one news article 
and five editorials on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Apr. 17, 
1961] 


SHEPPARD WON’T Quit Race Boarp—CuHalRr- 
MAN Scores LICENSE GRANTED TO CLARK.IN 
PHILLY 


(By Frank M. Matthews) 


HarrisspurG, April 6—Chairman L. B. 
Sheppard of the State racing commission 
said tonight that he will remain on the job to 
try to see that Pennsylvania is given harness 
racing and parimutuel betting. 

The multimillionaire chairman, who yes- 
terday blasted his fellow commission mem- 
bers for granting a license to James P. Clark, 
finance chairman of the Philadelphia Dem- 
ocratic organization, added that he believes 
three licenses should be awarded in the Phil- 
adelphia area. 

He said yesterday that Clark, along with 
Arthur Rooney and Dan Parish, both of 
Pittsburgh and friends of Gov. David Law- 
rence, were attempting to set up a monopoly 
on all financially desirable harness racing in 
the Philadelphia area. 


WOULD RESIGN 


Earlier, Sheppard had said that he would 
resign if politics interfered with equitable 
operation of racing in Pennsylvania under 
the new parimutuel law. 

But tonight Sheppard, nationally known 
breeder of standard bred horses and former 
champion driver, said that nobody is going 
to freeze him out. 

“I'm not going to give up my objectives 
to see that the people of Pennsylvania get 
proper harness racing, no matter where the 
chips may fall,” Sheppard said. 

He said that the meeting in which the 
license was awarded ay to Clark’s 
Liberty Bell organization was done so by 
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prearrangement on the part of Racing Com- 
missioners Martin Cusick, of Sharpsville, and 
Edward J. Kane of Philadelphia. Cusick and 
Kane are Democrats. Sheppard is a Repub- 
lican. 

“It was cut and dried long before Wednes- 
day’s meeting of the commission,” Sheppard 
said. “They gave me a double barreled shot 
in the back.” . 

The next meeting of the racing commis- 
sion is scheduled tentatively for May 22. 
Sheppard does not know what he is going 
to do at that meeting. 

“Wednesday’s meeting definitely showed 
they had some prearranged cut-and-dried 
plan to give the Clark crowd a license and 
defer action on the other 12 applications,” 
Chairman Sheppard said. 


TO SIT ON FENCE 


“T’ll have to sit on the fence and see what 
happens between now and the next meet- 
ing.” 

Sheppard charged yesterday that the plan 
of the Clark crowd was for the Liberty Bell 
racing organization to operate for 50 days— 
the maximum allowed one group—and for 
Rooney and Parrish to lease the track for a 
second 60-day period of racing. 

He said that Clark, who is a powerful po- 
litical influence, had been adamant that only 
100 days of racing should be permitted in 
the Philadelphia area. Sheppard wants at 
least 150 days at three different tracks. 

As Sheppard spoke out at his home in 
Hanover, racing in Pennsylvania was attacked 
from another front. 

Republican State Chairman George I. 
Bloom called upon the people of Pennsyl- 
vania to demand that racing be stopped in 
the State before it actually gets started. 

“I don’t think this should be made a po- 
litical payoff to the money raisers of the 
Democratic Party in Philadelphia,” Bloom 
said. 

“We can expect the people of Pennsylvania 
to rise up and repeal the law authorizing 
harness racing and parimutuel betting in 
Pennsylvania if this is the type of opera- 
tion the commission gives us,” Bloom said. 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Apr. 6, 
1961] 


UNHARNESSED POLITICIANS 


The shenanigans involved in the jockeying 
for the four harness racetrack licenses avail- 
able in Pennsylvania have taken on a smell 
much like that which emanates from a 
stable. 

The conflict for the four plums has boiled 
down to a struggle between the politicians 
and the racehorse owners, both of which 
groups are well represented among the lead- 
ing applicants for the licenses. The chair- 
man of the State harness racing commission, 
which grants the licenses, is Lawrence B. 
Sheppard, a leading owner of trotters and 
pacers. Mr. Sheppard has tended to be sym- 
pathetic to the applications of the owners. 

The other two commission members, Demo- 
crats unlike Mr. Sheppard, have been in- 
clined to favor the politician applicants. 

The commission in a heated meeting yes- 
terday, granted a license to a group controlled 
by James P. Clark, prominent Philadelphia 
Democrat, then adjourned without acting on 
other applications. 

Mr. Clark is reported to be insisting that 
no more than two tracks be licensed in the 
most profitable Philadelphia area so that 
racing here may be limited to 100 days. The 
second group, according to Mr. Clark’s plans, 
would be one controlled by a Pittsburgh syn- 
dicate which would lease Mr. Clark’s track 
for its meet. 

Chairman Sheppard insists this would give 
Mr. Clark a virtual monopoly over all racing 
in the Philadelphia area. He would like to 
see a third track in the area go to an owner’s 
group. 
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Probably, with benefit of hindsight, the 
blame for the unsavory situation lies with 
the State’s harness racing legislation. A 
large part of the current mess would have 
been avoided if the legislation had required 
public financing of tracks and had prohibited 
track ownership by politicians, as was done 
in New York. Perhaps horseowners should 
have been excluded, too, because of the pos- 
sible conflict of interest involved. 





[From the Pittsburgh Press, Apr. 6, 1961] 
HORSES AND POLITICIANS 


The charges of political favoritism which 
accompanied yesterday’s decision by the 
State harness racing commission should 
surprise no one. Before the racing referen- 
dum last April 26, the Pittsburgh Press and 
other opponents of legalized gambling re- 
peatedly warned that such disputes would 
plague Pennsylvania. 

“The Pennsylvania law,” the Press pointed 
out, “gives the public no protection against 
the intrusion of politics and political in- 
fluence in this dubious business of track op- 
eration, and if the tracks are authorized it 
can be considered certain that politics will 
find its way into the easy money—at the ex- 
pense of political integrity and public con- 
fidence in government.” 

Unfortunately for Pennsylvania, that pre- 
diction came true yesterday when the State’s 
first harness racing permit was awarded to 
a Philadelphia Democratic leader over the 
protests of Commission Chairman Lawrence 
B. Sheppard. The license was given to the 
Liberty Bell Racing Association, headed by 
James P. Clark, finance chairman of the 
Philadelphia Democratic organization and a 
close associate of that city’s Democratic 
leader, U.S. Representative WILLIAM J. GREEN. 

Mr. Sheppard said that the Liberty Bell 
Association intends to lease its Philadelphia 
track to Daniel Parish, Mount Lebanon con- 
tractor and active Democrat, and to Arthur 
J. Rooney, president of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

“To me,” said Mr. Sheppard, “this is un- 
thinkable because it is not to the best in- 
terest of the State, the patrons of racing and 
the sport itself where two political groups 
are awarded all the worthwhile racing in 
Pennsylvania and virtually controlled by one 
man.” 

Full exposure of this infectious situation 
has already brought a demand that harness 
racing be repealed in Pennsylvania. State 
Senator Robert D. Fleming of Aspinwall at- 
tacked this “shameful attempt at a political 
money grab” and announced that he will in- 
troduce a repealer next week. 

Senator Fleming’s proposal could redeem 
Pennsylvania from the monumental blunder 
of the 1959 legislature, which passed a horse- 
race gambling law so loosely drawn that it 
gave the public no protection from political 
domination of the horse tracks. 

There is no need to spell out the dangers of 
mixing politics and gambling. Legalized 
gambling is, itself, an unhealthy activity 
which exists on the public’s gullibility. 
When politics is added, it becomes intoler- 
able. 

Before Pennsylvania gets in too deep, let’s 
call the whole thing off. 

{From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Apr. 7, 
1961] 
UNHOLY ALLIANCE—POLITICS AND RACING JUST 
Won’t Mix 


Efforts to manipulate legalized racetrack 
betting into a profitable political monopoly, 
as charged by the chairman of the State 
harness racing commission, surprise us not 
in the least. 

When six Pennsylvania counties—all east 
of the Alleghenies—voted last April to 
legalize track betting, we knew it was only 
a question of time until racing would be 
involved in a political scandal. Our only 
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surprise now is in the timing; Commission 
Chairman L. B. Sheppard, a Republican, has 
blown the whistle on his two Democratic 
colleagues even before a track was built. 

In urging Pennsylvanians to vote against 
legal track betting, the Post-Gazette a year 
ago said that the relatively small amount of 
revenue the State would get from racing 
could not possibly justify the evils: 

Among these evils are the loss of business 
to normal channels of trade, the attraction 
to track communities of undesirable 
hangers-on, and the invitation to scandals 
involving people looking for a sure thing 
and a fast buck. 

But worst of all is the unholy alliance of 
the gambling fraternity and public officials. 
Operators in some States have allowed em- 
ployment at their tracks to be used as polit- 
ical patronage to curry favor with legisla- 
tors. Despite a warning experience in New 
York, Pennsylvania legislators failed to in- 
sert in their racing bill provisions to prevent 
public and party officials from having finan- 
cial interests in the operation of racetracks. 

In view of that dark prediction, let us now 
trace events leading to the charges leveled 
at the racing commission’s Democratic ma- 
jority by Chairman Sheppard. 

Philadelphia, with the largest population 
in Pennsylvania, was one of the counties 
that voted for legalized betting. The vote 
there was turned out by the Democratic 
organization headed by Congressman BILL 
GREEN and his financial coleader, a wealthy 
trucker named James P. Clark. 

Then Governor Lawrence, who favored the 
racing legislation, named to the commission 
Mr. Sheppard, Martin J. Cusick, a Sharps- 
ville attorney, and Edward J. Kane, a Phila- 
delphia builder. 

Now Mr. Sheppard charges that Messrs. 
Cusick and Kane have voted what amounts 
to a racetrack monopoly for the Liberty Bell 
Racing Association, of Philadelphia, in which 
Mr. Clark owns all of the voting stock. 

What’s more, says Mr. Sheppard, two Al- 
legheny County buddies of the Governor, 
Arthur Rooney and Dan Parish, have formed 
the Bucks County Racing Association and 
propose to operate on Mr. Clark’s racetrack 
for 50 days each season under a lease agree- 
ment. Consequently, the chairman has con- 
cluded that “this whole thing results in an 
absolute monopoly of all the best racing in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Incidentally, Liberty Bell proposes to build 
a@ mile track rather than a five-eighths-mile 
harness track. That means that the track- 
owners feel that once they are in business, 
they can get the legislature to permit the 
conversion of harness racing to thorough- 
bred racing. 

Mr. Sheppard has said that he will resign 
if politics enters into Pennsylvania harness 
racing. Since he appears to be the only 
watchdog in a position to expose political 
manipulations, we urge him to remain on 
the job until the legislature repeals or modi- 
fies racetrack legislation. 

GOP Senator Robert D. Fleming, of Al- 
legheny County, has introduced legislation 
to rip out parimutuel betting. The legis- 
lature ought to approve it so that racetrack 
scandals in this State can die aborning. 

Failing that, however, the legislature as a 
minimum should approve a bill introduced 
by Representative Maurice Goldstein, of 
Pittsburgh, to bar public and party officials 
from holding racing interests. Unless that is 
done, there will be no way to curb political 
corruption on the million-dollar gravy train 
known as parimutuel betting. 


[From the Harrisburg Patriot, Apr. 14, 1961] 
THE PUBLIC AND GAMBLING—A Goop 
GOVERNMENT IssvE 

The New York State Investigation Com- 
mission has just issued a 136-page report on 
professional gambling and organized crime. 
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In central New York State, an area very 
similar to our midstate Pennsylvania, the 
bookmakers did a gross business of $500 
million in 1959, the commission reported, 
and had », net profit of $50 million. 

The report added: “Gambling revenues 
are used to pay for murders, to underwrite 
the labor racketeers, to corrupt the public 
Official, to erect a still, to obtain firearms 
unlawfully, to purchase contraband drugs, 
to pave the way for introduction of prostitu- 
tion, and to finance the Shylock.” 

The commission calls for drastic changes 
in society’s attitude on professional gam- 
bling. 

It cites chapter and verse on the conse- 
quences of graft and corruption and adds: 
“Organized crime’s program of public rela- 
tions is so successful that a majority of the 
population refuses to recognize the inherent 
danger.”’ 

Unlike New York, Pennsylvania does not 
have an investigation commission. 

But our Commonwealth most certainly 
will get one when the first scandal blows 
up—as blow up it inevitably will. What 
happened in neighboring New York State 
was detailed on this page yesterday—the 
profiteering, ownership of harness race 
tracks, the alliances with racketeers by public 
Officials, employees, and political party offi- 
cers. All this was spread onto the public 
record in New York when a murder triggered 
a full-scale investigation. 

The Lawrence administration and the 
Democratic majority in our legislature are 
adamant in the argument that public offi- 
cials, public employees, and political powers 
won’t be second-class citizens in Pennsyl- 
vania, barred from profiting off the multi- 
million-dollar parimutuel harness race gam- 
bling which will get underway late this year 
or next. 

The one and only track license to be issued 
of the four allowed by law has been given 
by the Democratic-controlled harness rac- 
ing commission to a syndicate headed up 
by a powerful Philadelphia Democratic Party 
officer. 

Just this week the Democrats, with ad- 
ministration backing, beat down a Republi- 
can minority attempt to force the Goldstein 
bill out of committee. This is the bill that 
would bar public and political figures from 
participation in this government-regulated 
monopoly. 

This bill deserves to be considered and 
passed on its merits. The experience of other 
States earlier in similar circumstances stands 
as clear-cut testimony to that. 

But if the merits of the legislation are lost 
on the Lawrence administration and the 
Democratic majority, as obviously is the case, 
perhaps practical political considerations can 
prevail. 

Surely, the practical politicians who are 
running Pennsylvania’s Democratic Party 
must recognize that they are handing to a 
Republican opposition, which has lost just 
about every major statewide office in sight, 
@ built-to-order situation for a comeback. 

Here is a sure-fire good-government issue 
for next year’s full-scale Governor and legis- 
lature campaigning, and the Republicans are 
already trying to do something with it. 

For this reason if no other, the Lawrence 
administration and the Democratic majority 
may reconsider their stand on house bill 905. 
Whatever the motivation, enactment into 
law of a ban on participation in parimutuel 
gambling activities by public and political 
Officials would be in the best interests of 
Pennsylvania. 


——— 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Apr. 14, 
1961 


InN THE SADDLE 
House Democrats boldly served notice that 
they endorse politicians and public officials 
having a financial interest in harness racing 
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tracks. They made their position known by 
voting unanimously to keep the Goldstein 
bill bottled up. 

The legislation, introduced by Representa- 
tive Maurice H. Goldstein, Squirrel Hill 
Republican, would have barred politicians 
and public officials from track ownership. It 
was based upon a similar bill passed by New 
York State. That act was prompted after 
racing scandals. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
twice has vetoed bills easing restrictions on 
public officials and employees having finan- 
cial interests in race tracks. 

Republican efforts to get the Goldstein 
bill out of committee followed accusations by 
L. B. Sheppard, State racing commission 
chairman. Mr. Sheppard charged that the 
other two commission members were trying 
to create a political monopoly in granting 
the first racing license to James P. Clark, 
Philadelphia Democratic finance chairman. 
Mr. Sheppard named Steelers owner Arthur 
Rooney and Pittsburgh contractor Dan 
Parish as part of the planned racing monop- 
oly in the Philadelphia area. 

Thousands of Pennsylvania voters signi- 
fied at the referendum last year that they 
wanted no part of legalized race track bet- 
ting. Less than half of 14 counties holding 
referendums on the issue voted in its favor. 
There also are many thousands of citizens 
who voted yes on the issue who still must not 
like to see politicians gaining a monetary 
advantage from race tracks. 

In an arrogant display of power, Democratic 
lawmakers are refusing to mollify either 
group by passing into law a safeguard against 
politicians and public officials getting in- 
volved in another racing scandal. Apparently 
the Democrats are convinced that voters 
permanently have placed them in control of 
a one-party State and they can do as they 
please. 

As a word of advice to the Democratic 
Party in Pennsylvania, we suggest they don’t 
push their luck—or the voters—too far. 





POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is a 
generally accepted fact that although 
the Polish Government is communistic, 
the vast majority of the people in Poland 
are not. 

This gives us all the more reason to 
join with the friends of Poland through- 
out the world in the observation on May 
3 of the 170th anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day. By these public ob- 
servances we tell the Polish people that 
we know their true sentiments lie with 
the May 3 constitution and not with the 
current government. 

The Polish constitution was enacted 
by the Diet in 1791 and drew inspiration 
from the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. This sharing of ideals was 
mutual, since Poles helped the American 
Revolution through men like Casimer 
Pulaski and Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

Althougl. this constitution is not in ef- 
fect today with a Red government in 
control, the ideals laid down in it survive 
in the hearts of all Poles. I am proud 
to join with the 7 million Americans of 
Polish origin in looking forward to the 
day when that once free land will again 
join the family of free and sovereign 
nations. 





ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 
AT 11 O'CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
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tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 o’clock a.m. on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 15 minutes a.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until Wednesday, May 3, 1961, at 11 
o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 1, 1961: 


IN THE ARMY 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Patrick Carroll, 
01321152, Army National Guard of the 
United States, for promotion to major gen- 
eral, as a Reserve commissioned officer of 
the Army, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3392. 

The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the 
Army, in the Adjutant General’s Corps, Army 
National Guard of the United States, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3392: 


To be major generals 
Col. Thomas Joseph Donnelly, 0384942. 
Col. Roderic Lee Hill, 0416963. 
Col. Leonard Holland, 01289581. 
Col. Van Daley Nunally, Jr., 01167144. 


To be brigadier generals 


Lt. Col. John Samuel Anderson, 01283632. 
Lt. Col. Chester James Moeglein, 0384958. 
Maj. Gen. Hal Williams, 01882263. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 1, 1961: 


DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS 


Richard M. Scammon, of Minnesota, to be 
Director of the Census. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Louis J. Doyle, of Maryland, to be General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Lawrence M. Henry, of Colorado, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Colorado for the 
term of 4 years. 

George E. Hill, of Michigan, to be USS. 
attorney for the western district of Michigan 
for a term of 4 years. 

Justin J. Mahoney, of New York, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
New York for a term of 4 years. 

Carl W. Feickert, of Illinois, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the eastern district of Illinois for 
the term of 4 years. 

William T. Thurman, of Utah, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Utah for the term 
of 4 years. 

U.S. MaRSHALS 

Charles B. Bendlage, Jr., of Iowa, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Iowa for the term of 4 years. 

James E. Byrne, Jr., of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of New 
York for the term of 4 years. 

James J. P. McShane, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal for the District of Columbia for 
the term of 4 years. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 1, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. ALBERT. 
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DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

May 1, 1961. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Carn 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
SaM RAYBUEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





PRAYER 


Rev. Hugh A. Jones, the Methodist 
Church, Linn Creek, Mo., offered the 
following prayer: 


Mark 11: 25: Whenever you stand 
praying, forgive, if you have anything 
against anyone. 

Eternal, creative, and sustaining spirit 
of the universe; we praise Thy holy 
name. 

In the purity of Thy presence, we are 
stricken by our impurities and beseech 
the dispensation of Thy transforming 
power. Replace our arrogance with hu- 
mility; our ignorance with wisdom; our 
cowardice with courage; our deceit with 
integrity; our selfishness with liberality, 
and our hatred with brotherly love. 

Enter into this legislative body, 
through the chambers of their hearts, 
occupy them so completely that Thy 
divine transforming spirit shall emanate 
into all segments of our Government and 
influence all nations to do Thy holy will. 

Unto Thee, O God, we give all glory 
and praise evermore. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 27, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize off- 


season cruises by American-flag passenger 
vessels. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 881. An act to revise section 4166 of the 
Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit 
documentation of vessels sold or transferred 
abroad. 


The message also announced that the 
Chair had appointed the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SmirH] a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy; also the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S, Merchant 
Marine Academy. 





JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, 
and having cleared the matter with the 
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ranking minority Member in the House, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], and Senator BusH in the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee have until tomorrow at noon 
to file a report that was due yesterday, on 
a Sunday, along with individual supple- 
mental views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the recuest of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 





JOHN J. O’NEILL 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection tv the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Long 
Island has lost one of its finest news- 
Ppapermen, John J. O'Neill, who has 
passed away at the age of 76. 

John O'Neill was an editor, a publisher, 
and a man of the highest principles. 
For over 25 years, he published the 
Franklin Square Bulletin and the Floral 
Park Bulletin, in New York, and prior to 
this he was associated with the Floral 
Park Gateway, all local weekly newspa- 
pers which are invaluable to us for their 
grassroots opinions. 

A pillar of his community, John O’Neill 
was a member of the Franklin Square 
School Board for 20 years and its presi- 
dent for 8. For many years he was a 
member of the Sewanhaka Central High 
School District Board. He helped to 
found the Franklin Square Community 
League, in his youth, and for many years 
was a member of the Franklin Square 
Fire Department. His activities in civic 
and fraternal organizations are legion. 

This outstanding citizen leaves a son, 
Jim O'Neill, who is following in his 
father’s footsteps and is now a reporter 
on Long Island’s Newsday. 

John O'Neill was a true reporter in the 
highest journalistic sense and his news- 
papers never “smeared” anybody. Nas- 
sau County is going to miss his wise 
counsel. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Consent Calen- 
dar. 





EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 861) 
to provide that no application shall be 
required for the payment of statutory 
awards for certain conditions which, 
prior to August 1, 1952, have been deter- 
mined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service connected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman will tell the House his 
future intentions on this bill so that we 
can approach it in a different way. 

Mr.FORD. My reason for asking that 
this bill be passed over is that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration both in the previ- 
ous administration and in the present 
administration has written letters to the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs objecting to this proposal on the 
basis that it is an unwise precedent. 
Consequently, in deference to their 
views, I have asked that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure the gentleman is aware that 
this bill has been passed by the House 
three times. I am sure he is aware that 
it has been reported out of our commit- 
tee unanimously, and I am also sure the 
gentleman is aware that the gentleman’s 
committee as well as the gentleman him- 
self does not do just exactly what any 
administration tells him to do, but does 
what he thinks is the right thing to do 
based on his best judgment. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct, but when 
you get a unanimity of opinion from both 
the previous and present administrations 
and not only the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion but the Bureau of the Budget, I 
have doubts as to whether this ought to 
be approved on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 





STUDY OF REHABILITATION OF 
AGING VETERANS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 73) providing for a study by the 
Veterans’ Administration into the prob- 
lems of veterans who are elderly, 
chronically ill, or otherwise handicapped. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 


Whereas the average age of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War is eighty-three years; 
the average age of veterans of the Indian 
Wars is ninety-one years; and the average 
age of veterans of World War I is sixty-six; 
and 

Whereas the medical problems facing 
elderly veterans become of ever-increasing 
severity as advances in medicine and public 
health, through increasing lifespans, impose 
larger burdens on facilities for the care of the 
chronically ill; and 

Whereas the increasing average age of war 
veterans entitled to hospital or domiciliary 
care from the Veterans’ Administration is 
likely to lead to increasing demands for such 
care; and 

Whereas the number of aged veterans in 
need of care is expected to double by the 
year 1970 and to quadruple by the year 
2000; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration is 
currently subject to numerical ceilings upon 
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the number of beds which can be utilized 
annually for the care of veterans; and 

Whereas means and methods which can 
reduce the need for beds by various categories 
of patients will make such beds available 
for treatment of other categories of veterans 
needing care; and 

Whereas there is a need for studies focused 
upon specific methods of assisting in the 
cure and rehabilitation of the various cate- 
gories of patients who may otherwise re- 
quire longtime care from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall conduct a 
study, at a maximum cost of $300,000, of the 
advisability and practicability of various 
methods of rehabilitating, restoring to useful 
and productive lives, and preventing physi- 
cal and mental deterioration of veterans re- 
ceiving or entitled to receive hospitalization, 
or domiciliary care, by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Such study shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

(1) the use of sheltered workshops; 

(2) provision of home care, including the 
use of home helps; 

(3) visiting services; 

(4) outpatient medical care; 

(5) inpatient medical care; 
domiciliary visits; 
nursing care; 
intermediate care; 
foster-care homes; 

(10) halfway houses; 

(11) the use in industry of disabled vet- 
erans (including veterans suffering from 
neuropsychiatric disabilities) ; 

(12) increased utilization of elderly vet- 
erans in new jobs in industry; and 

(13) general research into the problems 
of aged veterans. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the study referred 
to in the first section of this joint resolution, 
the Administrator may make grants for 
studies to private or governmental agencies, 
or both, and may make contracts with pri- 
vate industry for the employment in such 
industry of elderly veterans and disabled 
veterans (including veterans suffering from 
neuropsychiatric disabilities). 

(b) In carrying out such study, the Ad- 
ministrator may, with the consent of the 
veterans concerned, utilize the services of 
not more than five hundred veterans who 
are receiving long-term hospital or domi- 
ciliary care from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. The study required by this joint 
resolution shall be completed before De- 
cember 31, 1963. On or before March 31, 
1964, the Administrator shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress on the results of such 
study, together with such recommendations 
as he deems advisable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3 after line 17 insert the 
following: 


In carrying out such study, the Adminis- 
trator shall conduct a pilot project in- 
volving the provision of outpatient services 
for veterans suffering from _ service-con- 
nected or non-service-connected disabilities 
designed to ascertain the feasibility of a 
program of care for veterans requiring 
long-term care in which such veterans would 
be maintained outside of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities through the utilization 
of such supplemental payments as might 
be required in addition to any other pay- 
ments to which the veteran may be entitled, 
together with visiting services, home care, 
outpatient medical care, and other needed 
services and care being furnished. 
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On page 4, line 16, strike out “long- 
term” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘or en- 
titled to receive.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendments were 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 310) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to settle certain claims for damage to, 
or loss of, property, or personal injury 
or death, not cognizable under any other 
law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Chapter 163 is amended— 

(A) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to use of property 
of the United States and not cog- 
nizable under other law 

“(a) Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of a military department with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe, he or his designee may settle and 
pay, in an amount not more than $1,000, a 
claim against the United States, not cog- 
nizable under any other provision of law, 
for— 

(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

(2) personal injury or death; caused by 
a civilian official or employee of that de- 
partment or a member of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps, as the case 
may be, incident to the use of a vehicle 
of the United States at any place, or any 
other property of the United States on a 
Government installation. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Defense may prescribe, he or his 
designee has the same authority as the Sec- 
retary of a military department with respect 
to a claim, not cognizable under any other 
provision of law, for— 

““(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

(2) personal injury or death; caused by a 
civilian official or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense not covered by subsection 
(a), incident to the use of a vehicle of the 
United States at any place, or any other 
property of the United States on a Gov- 
ernment installation. 

““(c) Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe, he or 
his designee may settle and pay, in an 
amount not more than $1,000, a claim against 
the United States, not cognizable under any 
other provision of law, for— 

“(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

(2) personal injury or death; caused by 
a member of, or a civilian official or em- 
ployee of the United States Coast Guard, in- 
cident to the use of a vehicle of the United 
States at any place, or any other property of 
the United States on a Government in- 
stallation. 

“(d) A claim may not be allowed under 
subsection (a), (b), or (c) if the damage 
to, or loss of, property, or the personal in- 
jury or death, was caused wholly or partly 
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by a negligent or wrongful act of the claim- 
ant, his agent, or his employee. 

“(e) A claim for personal injury or death 
under this section may not be allowed for 
more than the cost of reasonable medical, 
hospital, and burial expenses actually in- 
curred, and not otherwise furnished or paid 
by the United States. 

“(f) No claim may be allowed under this 
section unless it is presented in writing with- 
in two years after it accrues. 

“(g) A claim may not be paid under 
subsection (a), (b), or (c) unless the amount 
tendered is accepted by the claimant in full 
satisfaction. 

“(h) No claim or any part thereof, the 
amount of which is legally recoverable by 
the claimant under an indemnifying law or 
indemnity contract, may be paid under this 
section. No subrogated claim may be paid 
under this section. 

“(i) So far as practicable, regulations 
prescribed under this section shall be uni- 
form for the military departments.” 

(B) By adding the following item at the 
end of the analysis: 


“2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to use of property 
of the United States and not cog- 
nizable under other law.” 


(2) Chapter 653 is amended— 

(A) by repealing section 7625; and 

(B) by striking out the following item in 
the analysis: 


“7625. Claims against the United States: 
private property; loss or damage.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That title 10, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Chapter 163 is amended— 

(A) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“§ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to use of property 
of the United States and not cog- 
nizable under other law 

“(a) Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary concerned may prescribe, he or his 
designee may settle and pay, in an amount 
not more than $1,000, a claim against the 
United States, not cognizable under any 
other provision of law, for— 

(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

(2) personal injury or death; 
caused by a civilian official or employee of a 
military department or the Coast Guard, or 
a member of the armed forces, incident to 
the use of a vehicle of the United States at 
any place, or any other property of the 
United States on a Government installation. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, he or his 
designee has the same authority as the Sec- 
retary of a military department with respect 
to a claim, not cognizable under any other 
provision of law, for— 

“(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

(2) personal injury or death; 
caused by a civilian official or employee of 
the Department of Defense not covered by 
subsection (a), incident to the use of a ve- 
hicle of the United States at any place, or 
any other property of the United States on a 
Government installation. 

“(c) A claim may not be allowed under 
subsection (a) or (b) if the damage to, or 
loss of, property, or the personal injury or 
death, was caused wholly or partly by a 
negligent or wrongful act of the claimant, 
his agent, or his employee. 

“(d) A claim for personal injury or death 
under this section may not be allowed for 
more than the cost of reasonable medical, 
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hospital, and burial expenses actually in- 

curred, and not otherwise furnished or paid 

by the United States. 

“(e) No claim may be allowed under this 
section unless it is presented in writing with- 
in two years after it accrues. 

“(f) A claim may not be paid under sub- 
section (a) or (b) unless the amount ten- 
dered is accepted by the claimant in full 
satisfaction. 

“(g) No claim or any part thereof, the 
amount of which is legally recoverable by 
the claimant under an indemnifying law or 
indemnity contract, may be paid under this 
section. No subrogated claim may be paid 
under this section. 

“‘(h) So far as practicable, regulations pre- 
scribed under this section shall be uniform. 
Regulations prescribed under this section by 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
must be approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense.”; and 

(B) by adding the following item at the 
end of the analysis: 

“2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to use of property 
of the United States and not cogni- 
zable under other law.” 

(2) Chapter 653 is amended— 

(A) by repealing section 7625; and 

(B) by striking out the following item in 
the analysis: 


“7625. Claims against the United States: pri- 
vate property; loss or damage.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, VIRGINIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1627) 
for the relief of the Princess Anne Coun- 
ty School Board, Virginia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, the amount fixed by 
the Court of Claims in accordance with sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, upon the conveyance to 
the United States within the one-year period 
beginning on the date that court certifies its 
determination of value as directed in section 
2 of this Act, of all right, title, and interest 
of such board in and to such school property. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said board 
against the United States on account of the 
loss of use of the school property known as 
Oceana Public School, and the cost of relocat- 
ing such school, because of the noise and 
danger from jet powered aircraft using the 
nearby Oceana Naval Air Station: Provided, 
That no part of the amount paid as provided 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Sec. 2. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on 
the Court of Claims to hear evidence con- 
cerning the value of the school property 
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known as the Oceana Public School, deter- 
mine that value, and certify its determina- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment of the amount found due to the Prin- 
cess Anne County School Board, Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, in accordance with 
the authority contained in section 1 of this 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, strike “all” and insert “any 
and all”. 

Page 2, lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, strike “on ac- 
count of the loss of use of the school prop- 
erty known as Oceana Public School, and 
the cost of relocating such school, because 
of the noise and danger from jet-powered 
aircraft using the nearby Oceana Naval Air 
Station:” and insert “growing out of or 
connected with the operation of aircraft at 
the Oceana Naval Air Base:”. 

Page 2, line 22, after “Act.” insert “For 
the purposes of this Act the value fixed by 
the Court of Claims shall be the market 
value of the land and buildings, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, of the property known as the 
Oceana Public School.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO SELL RESERVED 
PHOSPHATE INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN LANDS LO- 
CATED IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
TO THE RECORD OWNERS OF THE 
SURFACE THEREOF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2898) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell reserved phosphate interests of the 
United States in lands located in the 
State of Florida to the record owners of 
the surface thereof. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey, sell, and quitclaim all 
phosphate interests now owned by the United 
States in and to the hereinafter described 
lands to the present record owner or owners 
of the surface rights thereof: The southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter and the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 11; the south half of the southwest 
quarter and the north half of the southwest 
quarier of the southeast quarter of section 
12; the east half of the southwest quarter 
and the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 1; all in township 32 south, 
range 27 east; and the northeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 36, town- 
ship 31 south, range 27 east, all in Polk 
County, Florida. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the Secretary of 
the Interior determines that the lands de- 
scribed in the first section are not prospec- 
tively valuable for phosphate, he shall convey 
the reserved phosphate interests to the pres- 
ent record owner or owners of the surface 
rights upon the payment of a sum of $200 to 
reimburse the United States for the admin- 
istrative costs of the conveyance; otherwise, 
the phosphate interests shall be sold to the 
record owner or owners of the surface rights 
upon the payment of a sum equal to $200 
pilus the fair market value of the phosphate 
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interests as determined by the Secretary after 
taking into consideration such appraisals as 
he deems necessary. 

Src. 3. Proceeds from the sale made here- 
under shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO SELL RE- 
SERVED PHOSPHATE INTERESTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN LANDS 
LOCATED IN THE STATE OF FLOR- 
IDA TO THE RECORD OWNERS OF 
THE SURFACE THEREOF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3526) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell reserved phosphate interests of 
the United States in lands located in the 
State of Florida to the record owners of 
the surface thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will some- 
one explain this bill? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
both of these bills are bills which repre- 
sent a return to the surface owners of 
certain mineral rights for which the 
owners will pay a consideration based 
on whatever the fair value is, and on a 
determination that has been made by 
the Department of the Interior that 
these mineral interests are not substan- 
tial enough to ever justify mining and 
development. At the present time, they 
operate as an impediment to the devel- 
opment of this land. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Are they at 
the present time owned by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. They are owned 
by the Government at this time. They 
were reserved by the Government at the 
time title to the land was acquired. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. In other 
words, it is not expected that it would 
be profitable to mine these minerals in 
the future? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The _§ evidence 
with respect to both of these tracts in- 
volved in the two bills on the calendar 
today, Calendar No. 37 and No. 38, was 
that it was not considered to be worth 
development in the future by the De- 
partment of the Interior. However, 
there will be compensation paid for 
whatever the value of the minerals is. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Does the 
Department of the Interior own this 
land in fee simple or do they just own 
the mineral rights? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The Department 
of the Interior owns only the mineral 
rights. The surface is owned by the 
persons to whom it is proposed to sell 
the mineral rights. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey, sell, and quitclaim all 
phosphate interests now owned by the United 
States in and to the hereinafter described 
lands to the present record owner or owners 
of the surface rights thereof: 

East half of the northwest quarter, of 
section 25, township 38 south, range 19 east, 
Sarasota County, Florida. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the Secretary 
determines that the lands described in sec- 
tion 1 are not prospectively valuable for 
phosphate, he shall convey the reserved phos- 
phate interests to the present record owner 
or owners of the surface rights upon the 
payment of a sum of $200 to reimburse the 
United States for the administrative costs 
of the conveyance; otherwise, the phosphate 
interests shall be sold to the record owner 
or owners of the surface rights upon the 
payment of a sum equal to $200 plus the 
fair market value of the phosphate interests 
as determined by the Secretary after taking 
into consideration such appraisals as he 
deems necessary. 

Sec. 3. Proceeds for the sale made here- 
under shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 470) to 
amend sections 1 and 3 of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1(b) of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938, as amended (56 Stat. 248), is amend- 
ed by adding thereto a new paragraph (6) 
to read as follows: 

“(6) A domestic partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals, supervised, directed, 
controlled, or financed, in whole or in sub- 
stantial part, by any foreign government or 
foreign political party;”. 

Sec. 2. Section 3(d) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) Any person engaging or agreeing to 
engage only in private and nonpolitical fi- 
nancial or mercantile activities in further- 
ance of the bona fide trade or commerce of 
such foreign principal or in the soliciting or 
collecting of funds and contributions within 
the United States to be used only for medical 
aid and assistance, or for food and clothing 
to relieve human suffering, if such solicita- 
tion or collection of funds and contributions 
is in accordance with and subject to the 
provisions of the Act of November 4, 1939, 
as amended (54 Stat. 48), and any such rules 
and regulations as may be _ prescribed 
thereunder;”’. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcOrRD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nortk. Dakota? 

Therc was no objection. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, at 
the beginning of the session I introduced 
several bills to carry forward the un- 
finished business of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee from the 86th Congress. One of 
these was H.R. 470, a bill to amend the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act so as 
to include within the definition of a 
“foreign principal,” domestic organiza- 
tions which are substantially ‘‘super- 
vised, directed, controlled, or financed” 
by a foreign government or foreign 
political party. 

In addition the bill seeks to clarify the 
so-called commercial exemptions of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act by pro- 
viding that a foreign principal, in order 
for its agents to be eligible for exemp- 
tion from registering under the act, must 
be engaged in activities which are either 
private and nonpolitical and financial 
or private and nonpolitical and mercan- 
tile. 

H.R. 470 is identical with H.R. 6817 
which passed the House on August 31, 
1959. 

I again urge passage of this legisla- 
tion which was strongly recommended 
by the Attorney General during the last 
session of Congress. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DESIGN OF US. FLAG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1743) 
providing for the design of the flag of 
the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
someone if this changes the dimensions 
of the flag in any way? 

Mr. LIBONATI. No, it does not. It 
is purely a codification of the methods 
President Eisenhower used in determin- 
ing the design of the present flag. There 
is no law covering this subject, and this 
codifies President Eisenhower’s views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of title 4, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 


“$1. Flag; design 

“The flag of the United States shall have 
thirteen horizontal stripes of the same 
width, alternate red and white, with a union 
consisting of as many white stars on a field 
of blue as there are States in the Union. 


“§ 2. Same; additional stars; dimensions 

“(a) Whenever a new State is admitted to 
the Union, the President shall cause a plan 
to be made setting forth the positions of the 
stars in the union of the flag. He shall also 
cause to be fixed the proportionate dimen- 
sions of the constituent parts of the flag. 

“(b) The addition of each new star to the 
union of the flag shall take effect on the 
4th day of July next succeeding the admis- 
sion of a new State. 

“(c) All flags of the United States on 
hand on the 4th day of July next succeeding 
the admission of a new State may be con- 
tinued in use until unserviceable, but all 
flags manufactured for use after that date 
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should conform to the design and specifica- 
tions adopted pursuant to this section.” 
Sec. 2. Items 1 and 2 of the chapter 
analysis of chapter 1 of title 4 are amended 
to read as follows: 
“Flag; design. 
“Same; additional stars; dimensions.” 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DEFINING THE TERM “ORGANIZE” 
AS USED IN THE SMITH ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3247) 
to amend section 2385 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to define the term 
“organize” as used in that section. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask that 
the committee explain this bill a little. 

Mr. LIBONATI. All the bill does is 
to clarify the meaning of the term “or- 
ganize.” It is to cover those organiza- 
tions that are directed and controlled by 
Communist connections. The present 
law reads that these organizations must 
be directly subsidized in their support. 
The practice is now not to grant subsi- 
dies but to direct and control. So, in 
reality, it is a continuing interest. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Can the gentle- 
man tell me whether or not any hearings 
were held on this bill? 

Mr. LIBONATI. In the committee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. By the committee. 

Mr. LIBONATI. This bill passed the 
House last year. No hearings were held 
this year because of that. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Were hearings 
held previously? 

Mr. LIBONATI, Yes; they were. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. And is there an 
administration report by this adminis- 
tration on this bill? 

Mr. LIBONATI. In view of the fact 
that the bill was passed last year the 
committee followed the usual practice to 
report out bills in accordance with a for- 
mer declaration of the House unless there 
is objection. 

Does the gentleman object to the pas- 
sage of this bill? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I do 
not know whether I object or not at the 
present time, but I would ask that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. WALTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 





TRANSPORTATION OF WATER- 
HYACINTHS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2041) 
to amend section 46, title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to transpor- 
tation of water-hyacinths and seeds. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
46, title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting after the word “both”, before 
the period, “: Provided, That none of the 
provisions of this section shall be applicable 
with respect to the transportation of water- 
hyacinth plants (Eichhornia crassipes) or the 
seeds thereof, or advertisements of such 
plants or seeds, in interstate commerce into 
or within such areas of the United States as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may designate 
as areas in which water-hyacinths are unable 
to survive winter weather.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 9, strike out “or within 
such areas of the United States as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may designate as areas 
in which water-hyacinths are unable to sur- 
vive winter weather”, and substitute “the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, or Oregon or any State north 
thereof, or with respect to advertisements 
in such States concerning such plants or 
seeds”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





NOTICE WHEN APPLYING FOR 
INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5656) 
to provide for reasonable notice of appli- 
cations to the U.S. courts of appeals for 
interlocutory relief against the orders of 
certain administrative agencies. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third sentence of subsection (b) of subsec- 
tion 9 of the Act of December 29, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1132; 5 U.S.C. 1039), is amended to 
read as follows: “In cases where irreparable 
damage would otherwise ensue to the peti- 
tioner, the court of appeals may, on hearing, 
after reasonable notice to the agency and to 
the Attorney General, order a temporary stay 
or suspension, in whole or in part, of the 
operation of the order of the agency for not 
more than sixty days from the date of such 
order pending the hearing on the applica- 
tion for such interlocutory injunction, in 
which case such order of the court of ap- 
peals shall contain a specific finding, based 
on evidence submitted to the court of ap- 
peals, and identified by reference thereto, 
that such irreparable damage would result 
to petitioner and specifying the nature of 
such damage.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 1006 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
795; 49 U.S.C. 1486(d)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) Upon transmittal of the petition to 
the Board or Administrator, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order complained of, in whole 
or in part, and if need be, to order further 
proceedings by the Board or Administrator. 
Upon good cause shown and after reason- 
able notice to the Board or Administrator, 
interlocutory relief may be granted by stay 
of the order or by such mandatory or other 
relief as may be appropriate.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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LAND PURCHASE ON BLUE RIDGE 
AND NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAYS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5765) 
to authorize the purchase and exchange 
of land and interests therein on the Blue 
Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to consolidate, on the Blue Ridge Park- 
way and the Natchez Trace Parkway, the land 
forming each such parkway, to adjust owner- 
ship lines, and to eliminate hazardous cross- 
ings of and accesses to these parkways, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
acquire, by purchase or exchange, land and 
interests in land contiguous to the parkways. 
In consummating exchanges under this Act, 
the Secretary may transfer parkway land, 
interests therein, and easements: Provided, 
That the property rights so exchanged shall 
be approximately equal in value. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





LANDS IN THE GRANITE CREEK 
AREA, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2279) 
to provide for the withdrawal from the 
public domain of certain lands in the 
Granite Creek area, Alaska, for use by 
the Department of the Army, at Fort 
Greely, Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, on the Consent Cal- 
endar today we have four or five some- 
what similar bills involving the with- 
drawal of lands in Alaska. Inasmuch as 
this is rather new subject matter on the 
Consent Calendar I would like to ask 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs what the 
background is for this kind of legislation 
and for any other information that is 
pertinent so the House, as a whole, will 
know in this instance as well as in 
others, what we are doing. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield. ‘This bill and five 
others have been brought to the House 
in conformity with what is known as the 
Engle Act passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President during the 
85th Congress. At that time the mili- 
tary had several withdrawals of public 
land before the various agencies of Gov- 
ernment. We had been advised that 
there were such pending withdrawal 
requests amounting in acreage to over 
6% million acres in continental United 
States. The Engle bill provides that if 
the military wishes to withdraw public 
land and the acreage in such request is 
over 5,000, they must come before the 
Congress and receive the approval of the 
Congress and the Chief Executive. 

This bill, and the one which we passed 
on the last Consent Calendar, covering 
land in Arizona, have been in conformity 
with the program which is provided in 
the Engle Act. 

There are five bills on the calendar 
today and inasmuch as all of these bills 
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follow the same pattern of the Luke- 
Williams Air Force Range request, we 
had them put on the Consent Calendar 
rather than bring them before the House 
under suspension of the rules. As far as 
I am aware, as of this time, these bills 
and perhaps three more like pieces of 
legislation are the only ones that will be 
before the Congress during the present 
session. This means that through this 
procedure we have cut down the re- 
quests of the military from something 
like 64 million acres of requested with- 
drawals of land from the Federal land 
area to somewhat under 1 million acres 
of land in continental United States plus 
the areas considered today in Alaska. 

The military appeared before the com- 
mittee which is chairmaned by the gen- 
tlewoman from Idaho and made a case 
in each instance for the particular area 
which they requested. The committee 
decided it would be necessary to have 
this land placed in condition so that 
after the military had finished with its 
use of the land it could be used for any 
other purpose that might be desirable. 
Accordingly, the committee has re- 
quested that the bills be amended so that 
each bill, except one, carries provisions 
calling for decontamination and dedud- 
ding programs. 

Mr. FORD. Once these lands have 
been withdrawn based on the legislation, 
what happens when the military aban- 
dons use? Do we have to pass another 
law and return the land to the proper 
agency of the executive branch? 

Mr. ASPINALL. In each instance, 
may I say, that has been brought before 
this Congress in the six bills, each pro- 
vide for withdrawal for a 10-year period, 
plus a renewal period for 5 years. We 
have been advised by the military that 
they will come before our committee in 
case they desire renewals. At the end 
of 15 years the lands automatically go 
back to the public land area of the United 
States. The provisions to which I refer 
providing for decontamination or de- 
dudding, means that the military must 
see to it that the land is sent back to the 
Federal Government in a usable con- 
dition. 

The five bills considered today involv- 
ing the withdrawal and reservation of 
public lands in Alaska for military pur- 
poses by the Department of the Army 
are required by the act of February 28, 
1958, which precludes the withdrawal of 
lands in excess of 5,000 acres except by 
act of Congress. 

This group of bills was considered to- 
gether as a package by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I can 
assure my colleagues that representatives 
of the Department of the Army demon- 
strated to our full satisfaction the mili- 
tary requirement for these lands. We 
were impressed with the extent of mili- 
tary activity being carried on in this 
northernmost outpost of our country and 
its defenses. It is vital to our national 
security. 

For the information of the Members 
I would like to list the areas and acreages 
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involved with a brief recapitulation of 
the purpose of each: 


Fort Greely air drop and equip- Acres 
ment testing area (H.R. 2279). 51, 400 
Surface-to-air (Nike) range H.R. 
BO Miitetn Shahin nse yoinnware 607, 800 
Impact area of Fort Richardson 
Ss PED adtn aca toanscomnae 4, 706 
Yukon Command training site 
CHER RGD) osseocn ne cceli 256, 000 
Fort Greely maneuver area (H.R. 
0000) 25. 20. ielesdsnniwdneics 572, 000 
SR cShew ctienn wee nenees 1, 491, 906 


We realize that even in Alaska this 
represents a large acreage. We realize 
that even though there may be little if 
any demand for these lands at this time 
they may be valuable in the future. No- 
body knows the values that may be pres- 
ent; there may even be an unheard of 
or an undiscovered mineral underlying 
these lands that in the long run may 
be as vital to our national well being 
as the military training now in progress. 

We therefore amended four of the five 
bills to require that the Secretary of the 
Interior act on behalf of the Federal 
Government to designate areas in which 
dedudding and decontamination opera- 
tions shall be carried out by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in order to make the 
lands safe for nonmilitary use when no 
longer required for defense purposes. 
In the case of the fifth bill—H.R. 2281, 
the artillery impact area for troops at 
Fort Richardson—no decontamination 
clause was deemed feasible at this time 
because the lands involved were con- 
taminated during World War II use and 
are unsafe now. As a matter of fact, 
the Secretary of the Interior has prior 
to this time withdrawn the lands from 
all forms of appropriation in the interest 
of the public safety. 

The committee has previously ex- 
pressed its concern at the failure of the 
military departments to institute and 
prosecute vigorous cleanup procedures. 
As I indicated to the House on another 
occasion, we are looking into this matter 
in order to determine whether legisla- 
tion is necessary with regard to public 
domain areas that have been made un- 
safe for reuse by the public. In the 
meantime, as these statutory withdraw- 
als come along, it is our intention to pro- 
vide some safeguard for the future gen- 
erations who may have a greater need 
for this land. 

As indicated in the committee reports 
on the bills, this legislation came to us 
as part of the administration’s legisla- 
tive program. Enactment of the bills 
as amended will provide for unrestricted 
use by the military departments of the 
lands involved during the time that they 
are needed by the military. In response 
to some demands that the lands be kept 
open for hunting, fishing and trapping, 
the committee has also amended the 
bills covering lands where this is feasible 
to permit these activities whenever they 
are determined by the Secretary of the 
Army to be consistent with military re- 
quirements and the public safety. This 
will provide the assurance of uninter- 
rupted use when needed but emphasizes 
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the fact that Congress is concerned that 
these values are available to the public 
whenever it is feasible. 

In closing, I would like to call atten- 
tion to one bill which provides a different 
and unusual situation. This is H.R. 2280 
covering the use of 607,800 acres of land 
as a surface-to-air Nike range. 

The Army utilizes this range only from 
December 15 to March 15 annually—a 
period of the winter when civilian ac- 
tivity, on the one hand, is at a virtual 
standstill but which, on the other hand, 
serves to test the men and equipment 
involved under the most extreme condi- 
tions, including temperatures of 60 below 
zero, The bill as reported provides for 
homesteading, mining locations, mineral 
leases, and other appropriations or uses 
to be made within the large area subject 
only to the paramount and exclusive 
right of the Army to use the land during 
this annual firing season. 

I commend the Army for this mini- 
mum military use and for permitting 
maximum public entry. It is an example 
of the multiple use than can be accom- 
plished in land areas when all concerned 
sit down and work out their mutual 
problems. 

All in all the bills represent minimum 
statutory withdrawals for needed mili- 
tary activities with the interest of the 
public protected to the greatest extent 
possible. Accordingly, I unhesitatingly 
support the measures and their adop- 
tion. 

As a footnote to the consideration of 
these specific bills I would like to make 
a statement for the information of Mem- 
bers concerning other bills of a similar 
nature. The House has previously ap- 
proved a bill for withdrawal of lands at 
the Luke-Williams Air Force Range, 
Arizona. In addition, there is on the 
calendar awaiting House action a bill for 
the withdrawal of lands at the Nellis 
Air Force Range, Nevada. 

Action on the Nellis withdrawal will 
complete the statutory withdrawals of 
land now pending before the committee. 
We have been advised by the Defense 
Department that a couple of others that 
may require legislation are under re- 
view but they have not yet been finally 
approved. 

In addition to withdrawals of land, we 
also had submitted two proposals for the 
restriction of large water areas of the 
Outer Continental Shelf from the opera- 
tion of the mineral leasing provisions of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 
The two ranges involved are in the Gulf 
of Mexico off of Texas and are known as 
the Corpus Christi and Matagorda 
water ranges. Together these ranges 
cover an area of 5.6 million acres. 

I anticipate that the Public Lands 
Subcommittee of our committee will be 
able at an early meeting to consider 
these proposed restrictions, which were 
originally requested by the last admin- 
istration and have been approved by the 
new one. I assure my colleagues that we 
will scrutinize these requests very care- 
fully and assure ourselves of the military 
need for both the Navy and the Air 
Force and that the maximum provision 
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will be made to protect the potential 
mineral resources of this vast area. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the five bills for withdraw- 
al of approximately one and a half mil- 
lion acres of land for defense purposes 
in Alaska, let me first say that I concur 
in everything the chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], has said with regard to both 
the military need and the maximum 
protection of the interest of the public. 

I would like to add just a few things 
for the information of the House. First 
and foremost, with reference to the 
maximum 15-year withdrawal term. 
Provision has been made to insure an 
administrative review during this period, 
at the end of 10 years, by requiring the 
Secretary of the Army to notify the 
Secretary of the Interior if he desires 
to continue the usage for the full 15 
years. In other words, the Department 
cannot forget it has the land and hold 
on to it for no purpose. 

The committee has carefully consid- 
ered the length of time for which these 
withdrawals should be made. Obvi- 
ously, we do not want to burden Con- 
gress with unnecessarily frequent 
reviews of specific usages of land areas. 
On the other hand, we know from ex- 
perience that withdrawals without time 
limitation have a way of becoming per- 
manent. I submit that we have a good 
formula in these bills, one that will ade- 
quately protect the interests of the 
country and still not unduly burden 
either the Congress or the administra- 
tive agencies. In this connection I ex- 
pect that the continued withdrawal by 
administrative action from the 10th to 
15th years will be publicized by the de- 
partments involved, notification given 
to the Congress, and publication effected 
in the Federal Register. 

Among the features mentioned in the 
Statement of Chairman ASPINALL were 
provisions concerning hunting, fishing 
and trapping and ultimate decontamina- 
tion. In this connection, I just want 
to add and emphasize the fact that after 
long consideration of the problem we 
unanimously agreed that nothing should 
be done that would in any way hamper 
the usage of the lands during the period 
the Army has them under its control. 
In other words, having assured ourselves 
of the military need and having decided 
that the lands should be made available 
to the Department of the Army, we felt 
that it would be contradictory to attach 
any strings that might hamper the un- 
restricted training planned in these 
areas. The bills have protected this 
feature and represent a balance for pub- 
lic use when the military need permits. 

Finally, I would like to say another 
word about the Nike range. As ex- 
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plained to the committee, a withdrawal 
of lands from all forms of appropriation 
is necessary in order to permit the Army 
to have exclusive use during its 3-month, 
December 15 to March 15, annual prac- 
tice firing period. This will also pre- 
clude new claims being made for which 
the Army might have to make payment 
in order to use the lands when needed. 

What I would like to emphasize is, 
that although we will make a general 
withdrawal, the bill still limits the use 
for a Nike range for 3 months annually. 
Furthermore, although the military de- 
partment assured us that there was no 
danger of contamination of this particu- 
lar area because of the necessity of 
retrieving any missiles that have mal- 
functioned, we have included a decon- 
tamination clause without broadening 
the bill. The committee report empha- 
sizes the fact that this was done solely 
for the purpose of guarding against uni- 
lateral modification of training proce- 
dures but that if at any time the Army 
desires to expand its use of the area for 
any general purpose other than a Nike 
range, the Department must seek fur- 
ther legislative action. 

In recommending favorable action on 
these five bills (H.R. 2279, H.R. 2280, 
H.R. 2281, H.R. 2282, and H.R. 2283) I 
join in assuring the Members of the 
House that, as I said, the military neces- 
sity has been demonstrated and the bills 
represent a recognition of this fact while 
providing public use not inconsistent 
therewith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subject 
to valid existing rights the public lands ag- 
gregating approximately fifty-one thousand 
four hundred acres of land in the Granite 
Creek area, Fourth Judicial Division, Alaska, 
as more fully described in application (serial 


number Fairbanks 012203) from the Depart- — 


ment of the Army to the Department of the 
Interior and set forth in the Federal Register 
of December 13, 1955, page 9318 (Federal 
Register document 55-10007; filed, December 
12, 1955; 8:52 antemeridian), are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws including the 
mining and mineral leasing laws and dis- 
posals of materiais under the Act of July 31, 
1947, as amended (60 Stat. 681; 30 U.S.C. 
601-604), and reserved for the use of the 
Department of the Army as a testing and 
maneuver area for a period of ten years or, 
if extended by the Secretary of the Interior 
for a period of fifteen years, or for any short- 
er period as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Army upon notice to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Army, authorize use or disposition of any of 
the lands or resources withdrawn and re- 
served by subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the final termination of the 
reservation effected by this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall provide for the appropri- 
ate disposition of the lands under the public 
land laws.and other laws existing at the 
time of such termination. Nothing in this 
subsection, however, shall be construed to 
prevent the Secretary of the Army at that 
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time from making application for further 
withdrawal and reservation of the lands in- 
volved under laws and regulations then ex- 
isting. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “Fourth 
Judicial Division,”. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “60 Stat. 681;” 
and insert in lieu thereof “61 Stat. 681;”. 

Page 2, after line 15, add the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) To the extent that the Secretary of 
the Army determines it to be consistent with 
military requirements and the public safety: 
(1) the lands withdrawn and reserved by 
this Act, or selected portions thereof, shall 
be open during legally established seasons 
for hunting, fishing, and trapping, and mili- 
tary operations affecting the same shall be 
suspended during such periods and (2) ac- 
cess across the lands, or selected portions 
thereof, shall be permitted to public hunting, 
fishing, and trapping areas.” 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 16 through 
24 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of the final termination 
of the reservation effected by this Act, the 
Department of the Army shall make safe for 
nonmilitary uses the land withdrawn and 
reserved, or such portions thereof as may 
be specified by the Secretary of the Interior, 
by neutralizing unexploded ammunition, 
bombs, artillery projectiles, or other explosive 
objects and chemical agents. Thereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to law 
shall provide for the appropriate use or dis- 
position of all or any part of the land with- 
drawn and reserved under provisions of 
this Act. Nothing in this subsection, how- 
ever, shall be construed to prevent the Sec- 
retary of the Army at that time from mak- 
ing application for further withdrawal and 
reservation of all or part of said lands under 
laws and regulations then existing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PROVIDING FOR WITHDRAWAL OF 
CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS EAST OF 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2280) to 
provide for the withdrawal of certain 
public lands 40 miles east of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, for use by the Department 
of the Army as a Nike range. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to valid existing rights the public 
lands aggregating approximately six hundred 
and seven thousand eight hundred acres de- 
scribed in application for withdrawal, serial 
number Fairbanks 022929 published in the 
Federal Register of May 26, 1959, page 4218 
(Federal ter Document 59-4405; filed, 
May 25, 1959; 8:49 antemeridian), are hereby 
withdrawn from all forms of use and ap- 
propriation under the public land laws in- 
cluding the mining and mineral leasing laws 
and disposals of materials under the Act of 
July 31, 1947, as amended (60 Stat. 681; 30 
U.S.C. 601-604), except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section and reserved for 
the use of the Department of the Army as a 
Nike range for a period of ten years or, if 
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extended by the Secretary of the Interior, 
for a period of fifteen years, or for any short- 
er period as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Army upon notice to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(b) The lands and resources withdrawn 
and reserved by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be subject to use by the public 
in a manner that will not interfere with the 
use of the withdrawn area by the Department 
of the Army during the period December 
15 to March 15 annually in accordance with 
schedules adopted by the Department of 
the Army. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Army, authorize use or disposition of any of 
the lands or resources withdrawn and re- 
served by subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) Upon the final termination of the 
reservation effected by this Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall provide for the 
appropriate disposition of the lands under 
the public land laws and other laws existing 
at the time of such termination. Nothing in 
this subsection, however, shall be construed 
to prevent the Secretary of the Army at that 
time from making application for further 
withdrawal and reservation of the lands in- 
volved under laws and regulations then 
existing. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the words “60 
Stat. 681"; and insert in lieu thereof “61 
Stat. 681”; 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words 
“use by the public” and insert in lieu thereof 
“use, appropriation, and disposition” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out all of subsection 
(c) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) All occupancy and use under home- 
stead entries, mining locations, mineral 
leases or other appropriation or use con- 
formable with the public land laws of the 
United States as aforesaid which may be 
effectuated within the area withdrawn and 
reserved under subsection (b) of this Act 
shall be subject to the paramount and ex- 
clusive right of the Army to utilize the lands 
for Nike range and incidental military pur- 
poses during the period December 15 to 
March 15 annually until termination of 
the withdrawal and reservation effected by 
this Act, and all documents authorizing use 
or occupancy or effecting disposition of such 
lands shall expressly preserve to the United 
States the paramount and exclusive right 
above specified.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out all of subsection 
(d) and insert in lieu thereof the following— 

“(d) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of final termination of 
the reservation effected by this Act, the De- 
partment of the Army shall make safe for 
nonmilitary uses the land withdrawn and 
reserves, or such portions thereof as may 
be specified by the Secretary of the Interior, 
by neutralizing unexploded ammunition, 
bombs, artillery projectiles, or other explo- 
sive objects and chemical agents. There- 
after the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to law shall provide for the appropriate use 
or disposition of all or any part of the land 
withdrawn and reserved under provisions of 
this Act. Nothing in this subsection, how- 
ever, shall be construed to prevent the Sec- 
retary of the Army at that time from making 
application for further withdrawal and res- 
ervation of all or part of said lands under 
laws and regulations then existing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


May 1 


RESERVING FOR USE BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE ARMY AT 
FORT RICHARDSON, ALASKA, CER- 
TAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN THE 
CAMPBELL CREEK AREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2281) 
to reserve for use by the Department of 
the Army at Fort Richardson, Alaska, 
certain public lands in the Campbell 
Creek area, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sub- 
ject to valid existing rights the public lands 
aggregating approximately four thousand 
seven hundred and six acres in the Campbell 
Creek Area, Alaska, withdrawn from the 
public domain by Public Land Order 2029 
and described in detail in the Federal Reg- 
ister of December 19, 1959, page 10310 (Fed- 
eral Register Document 59-10755; filed, De- 
cember 18, 1959; 8:46 antemeridian), are 
hereby reserved for the use of the Depart- 
ment of the Army in conjunction with Fort 
Richardson for a period of ten years or, if 
extended by the Secretary of the Interior 
for a period of fifteen years, or for any 
shorter period as may be determined by the 
Secretary of the Army upon notice to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Army, authorize use or disposition of any of 
the land or resources withdrawn and reserved 
by subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the final termination of the 
reservation effected by this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall provide for the appro- 
priate disposition of the lands under the 
public land laws and other laws existing at 
the time of such termination. Nothing in 
this subsection, however, shall be construed 
to prevent the Secretary of the Army at that 
time from making application for further 
withdrawal and reservation of the lands in- 
volved under laws and regulations then 
existing. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “with- 
drawn and”, 

Page 2, line 18, strike out the words “the 
lands involved” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “all or part of said lands”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





PROVIDING FOR WITHDRAWAL 
FROM THE PUBLIC DOMAIN CER- 
TAIN LANDS IN THE LADD-EIEL- 
SON AREA, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2282) 
to provide for the withdrawal from the 
public domain of certain lands in the 
Ladd-Eielson area, Alaska, for use by the 
Department of the Army as the Yukon 
Command training site, Alaska, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to valid existing rights the public 
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lands aggregating approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand acres in the Ladd- 
Eielson area, fourth judicial division, Alaska, 
as more fully described in application (serial 
number Fairbanks 020174) from the Depart- 
ment of the Army to the Department of the 
Interior and set forth in the Federal Reg- 
ister of July 31, 1958, page 5804 (Federal 
Register Document 58-5837; filed, July 31, 
1958; 8:47 antemeridian), are hereby with- 
drawn from all forms of appropriation under 
the public land laws including the mining 
and mineral leasing laws and disposals of 
materials under the Act of July 31, 1947, as 
amended (60 Stat. 681; 30 U.S.C. 601-604), 
and reserved for the use of the Department 
of the Army as the Yukon Command training 
site for a period of ten years or, if extended 
by the Secretary of the Interior for a period 
of fifteen years, or for any shorter period as 
may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Army upon notice to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Army, authorize use or disposition of any 
of the lands or resources withdrawn and 
reserved by subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the final termination of the 
reservation effected by this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall provide for the appro- 
priate disposition of the lands under the 
public land laws and other laws existing at 
the time of such termination. Nothing in 
this subsection, however, shall be construed 
to prevent the Secretary of the Army at that 
time from making application for further 
withdrawal and reservation of the lands in- 
volved under laws and regulations then 
existing. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out “60 Stat. 681;"’ and 
insert in lieu thereof “61 Stat. 681;”. 

Page 2, after line 15, add the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) To the extent that the Secretary of 
the Army determines it to be consistent with 
military requirements and the public safety: 
(1) the lands withdrawn and reserved by this 
Act, or selected portions thereof, shall be 
open during legally established seasons for 
hunting, fishing, and trapping, and military 
operations affecting the same shall be sus- 
pended during such periods and (2) access 
across the lands, or selected portions thereof, 
shall be permitted to public hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping areas.” 

Page 2, line 16, strike out all of subsection 
(c) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of final termination of 
the reservation effected by this Act, the De- 
partment of the Army shall make safe for 
nonmilitary uses the land withdrawn and 
reserved, or such portions thereof as may be 
specified by the Secretary of the Interior, by 
neutralizing unexploded ammunition, bombs, 
artillery projectiles, or other explosive ob- 
jects and chemical agents. Thereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to law, 
shall provide for the appropriate use or dis- 
position of all or any part of the land with- 
drawn and reserved under provisions of this 
Act. Nothing in this subsection, however, 
shall be construed to prevent the Secretary 
of the Army at that time from making ap- 
plication for further withdrawal and reser- 
vation of all or part of said lands under laws 
and regulations then existing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LANDS IN BIG DELTA AREA, 
ALASKA 


The clerk called the bill (H.R. 2283) 
to provide for the withdrawal from the 
public domain of certain lands in the 
Big Delta area, Alaska, for continued use 
by the Department of the Army at Fort 
Greely, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
ject to valid existing rights public lands 
aggregating approximately five hundred and 
seventy-two thousand areas of land in the 
Big Delta area, Fairbanks recording precinct, 
fourth judicial division, Alaska, as more 
fully described in application (serial num- 
ber Fairbanks 019269) from the Depart- 
ment of the Army to the Department of 
the Interior and set forth in the Federal 
Register May 8, 1958, page 3071 (Federal Reg- 
ister Document 58-3480; filed, May 7, 1958; 
8:53 antemeridian), are hereby withdrawn 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public lands laws including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws and disposals of ma- 
terials under the Act of July 31, 1947, as 
amended (60 Stat. 681, 30 U.S.C. 601-604), 
and reserved for the use of the Department 
of the Army as the Fort Greely maneuver 
area for a period of ten years, or if extended 
by the Secretary of the Interior for a period 
of fifteen years, or for any shorter period 
as may be determined by the Secretary of 
the Army upon notice to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
the Army, authorize use or disposition of 
any of the lands or resources withdrawn 
and reserved by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

(c) Upon the final termination of the 
reservation effected by this Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall provide for the 
appropriate disposition of the lands under 
the public land laws and other laws existing 
at the time of such termination. Nothing 
in this subsection, however, shall be con- 
strued to prevent the Secretary of the Army 
at that time from making application for 
further withdrawal and reservation of the 
lands involved under laws and regulations 
then existing. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “fourth 
judicial division,”. 

Page 2, line 6, strike out the statutory ci- 
tation “60 Stat. 681;” and insert in lieu 
thereof “61 Stat. 681;”. 

Page 2, after line 16, add the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) To the extent that the Secretary of 
the Army determines it to be consistent 
with military requirements and the public 
safety: (1) the lands withdrawn and re- 
served by this Act, or selected portions 
thereof, shall be open during legally estab- 
lished seasons for hunting, fishing, and 
trapping, and military operations affecting 
the same shall be suspended during such 
periods and (2) access across the lands, or 
selected portions thereof, shall be permitted 
to public hunting, fishing, and trapping 
areas.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike out all of subsection 
(c) and insert in lieu therefore the follow- 
ing: 

“(d) Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of final termination of 
the reservation effected by this Act, the De- 
partment of the Army shall make safe for 
nonmilitary uses the land withdrawn and 
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reserved, Or such portions thereof as may 
be specified by the Secretary of the Interior, 
by neutralizing unexploded ammunition, 
bombs, artillery projectiles, or other explo- 
sive objects and chemical agents. There- 
after the Secretary of the Interior pursuant 
to law shall provide for the appropriate use 
or disposition of all or any part of the land 
withdrawn and reserved under provisions of 
this Act. Nothing in this subsection, how- 
ever, shall be construed to prevent the Sec- 
retary of the Army at that time from making 
application for further withdrawal and res- 
ervation of all or part of said lands under 
laws and regulations then existing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





FORT VANCOUVER NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3283) to 
revise the boundaries and to change the 
name of Fort Vancouver National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this changing Fort 
Vancouver from a monument to a 
national site? 

Mrs. HANSEN. Yes, itis. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, it is true that 
it changes it from a national monument 
to a national historic site, due to the 
historic significance. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, what is entailed 
in the change of the designation of this 
from a monument to a national site? 
What does that mean in terms of money 
to the taxpayer? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Nothing finan- 
cially. There is no cost involved what- 
ever. 

Mr. GROSS. No additional cost 
whatsoever? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. No additional 
cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Now or in the future? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Well, as far as 
the future is concerned, I could not tell 
you that. There is nothing involved 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of preserving certain historic 
properties associated with the Fort Van- 
couver National Monument, established 
pursuant to the Act of June 19, 1948, chapter 
546 (62 Stat. 532; 16 U.S.C. 450ff-450ff-2), 
the Secretary of the Interior may revise the 
boundaries of the monument to include 
therein not more than one hundred and 
thirty additional acres of land adjacent to, 
contiguous to, or in the vicinity of, the 
existing monument. 
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Sec.2. The Secretary of the Interior may 

in such manner as he may consider 

to be in the public interest the non-Federal 

lands and interests in lands within the 
revised boundaries. 

Sec.3. The heads of executive depart- 
ments may transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior, without exchange of funds, ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over such federally 
owned lands and other property under their 
administrative jurisdictions within the re- 
vised boundary as may become excess to 
the needs of their respective agencies, for 
inclusion in the Fort Vancouver National 
Monument. 

Sec.4. Fort Vancouver National Monu- 
ment is redesignated Fort Vancouver Na- 
tional Historic Site. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DEFENSE OF SUITS AGAINST 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2883) 
to amend title 28, entitled “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure,” of the United 
States Code to provide for the defense 
of suits against Federal employees aris- 
ing out of their operation of motor 
vehicles in the scope of their employ- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2679 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended (1) by inserting the subsection 
symbol “(a)” at the beginning thereof and 
(2) by adding immediately following such 
subsection (a) as hereby so designated, four 
new subsections as follows: 

“(b) The remedy by suit against the 
United States as provided re section 1346(b) 
of this title for damage to property or for 
personal injury, including death, resulting 
from the operation by any employee of the 
Government of any motor vehicle while act- 
ing within the scope of his office or employ- 
ment, shall hereafter be exclusive of any 
other civil action or proceeding by reason of 
the same subject matter against the em- 
ployer or his estate whose act or omission 
gave rise to the claim. 

“(c) The Attorney General shall defend 
any Civil action or proceeding brought in 
any court against any employee of the Gov- 
ernment or his estate for any such damage 
or injury. The employee against whom such 
civil action or proceeding is brought shall 
deliver within such time after date of serv- 
ice or knowledge of service as determined by 
the Attorney General, all process served upon 
him or an attested true copy thereof to his 
immediate superior or to whomever was 
designated by the head of his department to 
receive such papers and such person shall 
promptly furnish copies of the pleadings and 
process therein to the United States attorney 
for the district embracing the place wherein 
the proceeding is brought, to the Attorney 
General, and to the head of his employing 
Federal agency. 

“(d) Any such civil action or proceeding 
commenced in a State court shall be re- 
moved without bond at any time before trial 
by the Attorney General to the district court 
of the United States for the district and divi- 
sion embracing the place wherein it is pend- 
ing and the deemed a tort ac- 
tion brought against the United States under 
the provisions of this title and all references 
thereto. Should a United States district 
court determine on a hearing on a motion 
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to remand held before a trial on the merits 
that the case so removed is one in which a 
remedy by suit within the meaning of sub- 
section (b) of this section is not available 
against the United States, the case shall be 
remanded to the State court. 

“(e) The Attorney General may com- 
promise or settle any claim asserted in such 
civil action or proceeding in the manner 
provided in section 2677, and with the same 
effect.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be deemed to be in effect six months 
after the enactment hereof but any rights or 
liabilities then existing shall not be affected. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out “employer” and 
insert “employee’”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5416) 
to include within the boundaries of 
Joshua Tree National Monument, in the 
State of California, certain federally 
owned lands used in connection with said 
monument, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of September 25, 1950, chapter 1030 (64 Stat. 
1083; 16 U.S.C. 45011), is hereby amended by 
inserting after the period at the end of sec- 
tion 1 the following: “Also, all that portion 
of the south half of the northeast quarter 
and of the north half of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 33, township 1 north, range 9 
east, San Bernardino base and meridian, in 
the county of San Bernardino, State of Cali- 
fornia, shown on map titled ‘Record of Sur- 
vey’ by H. F. Cameron, Junior, licensed en- 
gineer 6826, dated December 29, 1948, and 
James B. Hommon, licensed engineer 6916, 
dated October 5, 1949, and made for the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the Inte- 
rior, and recorded October 17, 1949, in volume 
7, page 72, of the official records of the county 
of San Bernardino, said land being described 
as follows: 

“Beginning at the United States Govern- 
ment Land Office monument marked as the 
east quarter corner of said section 33, thence 
proceeding on a true bearing south 89 degrees 
02 minutes 10 seconds west a distance of 
50.01 feet to the true point of beginning of 
the hereinafter described parcel of land; 

“Thence north 0 degrees 02 minutes 55 sec- 
onds west a distance of 250.08 feet to a point 
of curve; thence along the arc of a curve to 
the left having a radius of 20.00 feet a dis- 
tance of 31.73 feet to a point of tangency; 
thence south 89 degrees 02 minutes 40 sec- 
onds west a distance of 2,559.24 feet; thence 
south 0 degrees 19 minutes 50 seconds east a 
distance of 270.76 feet; 

“Then south 0 degrees 21 minutes 02 sec- 
onds east a distance of 409.32 feet to the 
beginning of a curve; thence along the arc 
of a curve to the left having a radius of 
280.98 feet a distance of 275.93 feet to a point 
of compound curvature; thence along the arc 
of a curve to the left having a radius of 
800.00 feet a distance of 753.98 feet to a point 
of tangency; thence north 69 degrees 22 min- 
utes 58 seconds east a distance of 125.31 feet 
to the beginning of a curve; 
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“Thence along the are of a curve to the 
right having a radius of 1,400.00 feet a dis- 
tance of 1,042.74 feet to a point of tangency; 
thence south 67 degrees 56 minutes 33 sec- 
onds east a distance of 94.55 feet to the be- 
ginning of a curve; thence along the arc of a 
curve to the left having a radius of 700.00 
feet a distance of 366.52 feet to a point of 
compound curvature; 

“Thence along the are of a curve to the left 
having a radius of 167.60 feet a distance of 
240.17 feet to a point of tangency; thence 
north 0 degrees 02 minutes 55 seconds west 
a@ distance of 648.91 feet to the point of be- 
ginning containing 57.839 acres, more or 
less.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TRANSFER A SECTION OF BLUE 
RIDGE PARKWAY, VIRGINIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5475) 
to transfer a section of Blue Ridge Park- 
way to the Shenandoah National Park, 
in the State of Virginia, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subject 
to valid existing rights, the lands and in- 
terests in lands which comprise section 1-A 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway and lie between 
the southern boundary of the Shenandoah 
National Park at Jarman Gap and parkway 
centerline station 448+00 at Rockfish Gap 
are excluded from the parkway, made a part 
of the Shenandoah National Park, and shall 
be administered in accordance with the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 
1-4), as amended and supplemented. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EFFIGY MOUNDS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, IOWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5571) 
to provide for the addition or additions 
of certain lands to the Effigy Mounds 
National Monument in the State of Iowa, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of preserving certain important 
prehistoric Indian mounds and protecting 
existing wildlife and other natural values, 
the following described lands, consisting of 
approximately 272 acres, are hereby added 
to the Effigy Mounds National Monument in 
the State of Iowa: 


TRACT A 


Township 94 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, Clayton County, Iowa: 
the portion of the southeast quarter south- 
east quarter of section 22 that lies between 
the easterly right-of-way line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Saint Paul, and Pacific Railroad 
and the section line common to sections 22 
and 23; those portions of lot 1 (except the 
northerly 900 feet thereof), lot 2, and lot 3 
that lie easterly of the easterly right-of-way 
line of said railroad, the unnumbered lot 
adjacent to lot 3; and the former meandered 
river channel between said lot 3 and said 
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unnumbered lot, all in section 23; contain- 
ing in all 138 acres more or less. 


TRACT B 


Township 96 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, Allamakee County, Iowa: 
Southwest quarter southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 33, containing 40 acres more or less. 


TRACT C 


Township 96 north, range 3 west, fifth 
principal meridian, Allamakee County, Iowa: 
South half northeast quarter and south half 
northeast quarter northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 33, expecting the right-of-way of Iowa 
State Highway Numbered 13; containing 
93.7 acres more or less. 

Sec. 2. The lands under the administrative 
control and jurisdiction of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service within tract A are 
included in the monument subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior may deem necessary and desirable 
in order to facilitate and control public ac- 
cess to the adjacent lands of the Upper 
Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge, 
and subject to the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to return them to the juris- 
diction of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service when they are no longer required 
for purposes of the monument. The lands 
under the administrative control and juris- 
diction of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, within tract A are included 
in the monument subject to the right of the 
Corps of Engineers to retain adequate flow- 
age and navigation rights thereon to facili- 
tate the operation and maintenance of lock 
and dam numbered 10, Upper Mississippi 
River, or the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of any dam affecting this lo- 
cation. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to acquire the lands des- 
ignated tract C by purchase or through do- 
nations. 

Sec. 4. All laws, rules, and regulations ap- 
plicable to such national monument shall 
be applicable with respect to the lands de- 
scribed in the first section of this Act upon 
the addition of such land to such national 
monument. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized the 
sum of not to exceed $4,000 for the purpose 
of acquiring lands, interests in lands, and 
improvements thereon as may be necessary 
for carrying out this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 21, strike out “$4,000” and in- 
sert “$2,000”, 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE UNIFORMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6244) 
for the relief of certain members of the 
uniformed services erroneously in 
receipt of family separation allowances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could somebody on 
the committee amplify the information 
we have available on this proposal? I 
know, according to the report, that it 
relates to repayment to the extent of 
$95,000. I raise this question. I think 
everybody in this Chamber and in the 
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other body from time to time has been 
contacted by the members of the armed 
services after they have been discharged. 
Subsequently they find that the pay ac- 
counts are wrong, and the finance offi- 
cer starts a procedure to collect because 
some paymaster made a mistake and 
paid them too much on discharge. I 
had one of these in my office this morn- 
ing. It is pretty hard, I think, to con- 
done the failure of the finance officer to 
not know what the proper pay is that 
@ man receives on discharge. Appar- 
ently these mistakes are made from time 
to time, but for an individual there is no 
relief. This group, as I understand, are 
to be treated as a group. They are to 
have some $95,000 excused. How does 
the Committee on the Judiciary treat 
an individual differently from a group? 
In the one case he gets no relief. In 
this case a whole bunch are going to 
get some relief. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman has well stated, each and every 
one of us in the Congress from time to 
time has received these complaints from 
our constituents about these irregular- 
ities in payments. This bill is to take 
care of a certain number of servicemen. 
As a rule we try to take care of them 
through various agencies, if it is pos- 
sible. This bill comes to us as an execu- 
tive communication and its purpose is 
to relieve members of the uniformed 
services and former members who in 
good faith received family separation 
allowances which were subsequently held 
by the Comptroller General to be be- 
yond the scope of the Career Compen- 
sation Act upon which it was based. 
These men served overseas, where there 
were no quarters available for them and 
they were paid family separation al- 
lowance at that time by the Services. 
This took place over a period of only 
about 4 months, as I recall it, in 1956. 
The Comptroller General made a ruling 
that this was not proper and ordered 
these payments refunded. Some of this 
has been refunded by these men in the 
service. 

In other words, there was no housing 
provided for the families and they had 
to maintain themselves, not only over 
there but they had to maintain their 
own homes back in the United States. 
Now, because of that ruling of the Comp- 
troller General the Department of De- 
fense now comes along and asks us to 
take care of the situation. In trying to 
collect these payments the Department 
found for the most part that these were 
all hardship cases. The Government 
has been trying to have this money re- 
funded and, as I said, some of it has been 
refunded, to the tune of $95,000. They 
have been trying to collect the rest of it 
without success and for that reason this 
executive communication has come to 
your Committee on the Judiciary for 
action. After all, these men served out- 
side continental United States and re- 
ceived this money in good faith. It was 
not due to any irregularities or any mis- 
takes made by some office. This was a 
regulation decided upon by all of the de- 
fense agencies to pay these men this 
extra money because they were serving 
outside of continental United States 
without Government quarters available 
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for themselves and their families. For 
this reason your committee has seen fit 
approve this bill unanimously. 

In reference to the other bills we 
treat them as they come along; your 
committee goes into all the facts and 
takes up the question whether or not it 
is a hardship case, and so forth. In all 
cases we do give relief if we feel that 
the case merits such action. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, let me ask 
the gentleman this question. Is this 
bill aimed at relieving some paymaster 
from responsibility, or is it a bona fide 
effort to relieve the individual who re- 
ceived this money through no fault of 
his own? 

Mr. LANE. This bill is to relieve no 
individual. The uniformed serviceman 
and former members received this fam- 
ily separation allowance while serving 
overseas under Government regulations. 
It is to take care of that serviceman. 
It is not a question of some officer in the 
service who made any mistake. This is 
not to take care of anyone in that way. 
It is to take care of these men who we 
feel should have some relief here. 

Mr. FORD. I agree with the gentle- 
man that because of some erroneous 
opinion handed down by somebody in 
the executive branch of the Government 
a serviceman should not be penalized. 
But I raust say that it is not entirely 
clear that we are not simply clearing a 
record for some paymaster or some law- 
yer or other person in the Department 
of Defense who just misinterpreted the 
law. 

Mr. LANE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that your Judiciary Committee and 
its staff went into that very thoroughly. 
We are satisfied that we are not cover- 
ing up anybody so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. This bill will inure to the ben- 
efit of these servicemen in whom your 
committee is interested. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
members of the uniformed services are re- 
lieved of all liability to refund to the United 
States the amounts, which were otherwise 
correct, erroneously received by them after 
February 28, 1956, and before September 1, 
1956, as family separation allowances under 
former paragraph 4304, Joint Travel Regu- 
lations of the uniformed services. Any 
member or former member of a uniformed 
service who has at any time made repay- 
ment to the United States of any amount 
paid to him as a family separation allowance 
within that period is entitled to have re- 
funded to him the amount repaid provided 
application is made within one year. 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which lability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available for the 
pay and allowances of members of the uni- 
formed services are available for refunds 
under this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
eoncludes the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar - today. 





DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 18 the President sent to the 
Congress a message urging the creation 
of a Department of Urban Affairs. Asa 
Representative of a district which is 
largely, though not entirely, urban, I feel 
that this proposal is a wise one. The 
manifold problems of our metropolitan 
centers, and the steady increase of that 
portion of the American people who live 
in cities, make Cabinet-level recogni- 
tion of the peculiar problems of these 
areas highly desirable. 

I have recently received, from the 
Portland Association of Building Owners 
and Mangers, an excellent letter com- 
menting on this legislation, along with a 
copy of that association’s letter of com- 
mendation to the President. 

I include these letters at this point in 
my remarks: 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERs, 
Portland, Oreg., April 13, 1961. 
Representative EpIrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: A letter on behalf of 
this association was sent to the President 
recently commending his decision to create 
a Department of Urban Affairs; a copy of 
that letter is attached for your information. 

The Portland area is one of the 25 or so 
great metropolitan complexes of the coun- 
try; the problems faced here are the same, 
to one degree or another, as those in the 
other metropolitan areas. Proper zoning 
and planning, adequate financing, a realistic 
structure of local government, and the effi- 
cient functioning of the entire system, are 
problems common to all of our great cities. 
Many persons are aware of the nature of the 
problems, and the recognized methods of 
cure. For example, from improper planning 
derives great economic and esthetic loss, 
poor use of land facilities, traffic congestion, 
problems of health and sanitation (such as 
air pollution), and many others. This is 
well recognized. Yet, the units of local gov- 
ernment are not sufficiently rich nor suffi- 
ciently strong to accomplish the necessary 
regional planning needed. 

This association has been one of the lead- 
ers in urban renewal legislation through its 
various stages; has developed plans and 
statutes for municipal transit; a municipal 
parking authority; and has been in the fore- 
front of numerous other moves for civic im- 
provement. We recognize that a bigger view 
must be taken, and that funds must be 
very large if our cities are not to suffer 
further decay and disintegration. 

It should not be overlooked that while 
much time and thought has been given to 
the great metropolises, many communities of 
every size in Oregon and elsewhere do not 
escape these problems. Efforts in recent 
years in Salem, Eugene, and Springfield 
show this. Even the smallest communities 
can suffer dislocation by reason of traffic 
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pattern changes or highway developments, 
for example. 

These cities, like Portland, should wel- 
come an attack on these problems on a re- 
gional basis. 

We urge that the House give the Presi- 
dent's plan the earliest possible attention. 
Our cities are undeniably in a state of crisis; 
we offer our assistance to you personally, 
and to the other members of the Oregon 
delegation, in any way that it may be useful. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau. F. MvuRPHy, 
President. 
ArRvIN A. BURNETT, 
Chairman, Downtown Committee. 
Craic KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
PorRTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS, 
Portland, Oreg., March 21, 1961. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: This association, composed of the 
principal office buildings in the downtown 
area of Portland, wishes to express its thor- 
ough endorsement of your recently an- 
nounced pian for a Department of Urban 
Affairs headed by an administrator of Cabi- 
net rank. 

With more and more of our population 
gathering in the Nation's metropolitan areas, 
we think that the health and welfare of these 
regions need greater attention and study at 
the Federal level. 

Within the metropolitan areas, the down- 
town, or core area, is the vital center of serv- 
ice to the populace, and is the principal loca- 
tion of professional, commercial, cultural, 
and governmental facilities. This concen- 
tration of services is essential to the proper 
functioning of the metropolis. 

Yet these central areas are ringed by decay 
and often are themselves congested, drab, 
and inefficient. These difficulties cannot 
always be cured by local efforts alone. 

We would envision that the Department 
of Urban Affairs would function along the 
lines of giving advisory service to the cities, 
relief in the form of self-liquidating loans, 
perhaps for rehabilitation, transit, parking, 
or similar basic needs, and give direction to 
metropolitan planning, which is one of the 
fundamental deficiencies. 

We offer our support for your program and 
any aid or counsel which we can provide, and 
will enlist support for your program among 
business, labor, and local governmental 
circles. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau. F. MurpPxry, 
President. 
Arvin A. BURNETT, 
Chairman, Downtown Committee. 
Craic KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Our able and distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] has introduced the President’s bill, 
and it is now before the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. It is my 
hope that this legislation can receive 
careful and speedy consideration by the 
committee, and favorable action by this 
House. 





COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be permitted to meet 
this afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H.R. 
6713. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 271, Rept. No. 322), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2010) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





AIR FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILE 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objectior. to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Members to a report being filed by the 
Committee on Government Operations 
today entitled “Air Force Ballistic Mis- 
sile Management—Formation of Aero- 
space Corp.” 

This report was prepared by the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman. It gives the facts sur- 
rounding the Air Force’s sponsorship of 
a new nonprofit corporation, Aerospace 
Corp., to provide technical management 
for its missile and space programs. 

Aerospace will replace Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories, Inc.—STL—as 
technical adviser to the Air Force. STL 
is a private corporation and wholly 
owned subsidiary of Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge, Inc. For more than 5 years, 
STL has been the systems engineer and 
technical director of the Air Force bal- 
listic missile programs—Thor, Atlas, 
Titan, and Minute Man. Also it has 
conducted experimental space flight 
projects and laboratory work for the Air 
Force and other Government agencies. 

Presently Aerospace takes over direc- 
tion of the Air Force space projects, while 
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STL continues to handle the three ICBM 
programs for the Air Force. As the bal- 
listic missile programs approach their 
operational stages, STL gets phased out 
of its contract work on these programs. 

Considering the fact that ballistic 
missiles provide boosters for satellites 
and other space flight experiments, Aero- 
space will have to be well versed in mis- 
sile as well as space technologies. Also, 
it will have technical responsibilities for 
missile programs of the future. Conse- 
quently, to avoid possible duplication or 
overlap in the technical functions of 
Aerospace and STL, our report recom- 
mends that STL’s contract work in the 
ballistic missile programs be phased out 
as rapidly as possible. We ask the Air 
Force to reexamine STL’s contract func- 
tions with a view to reassigning more of 
them to Aerospace and the weapon con- 
tractors. 

One of the problems highlighted in our 
report is that of maintaining technical 
objectivity. Aerospace, as a nonprofit 
corporation, will not be interested in 
hardware production contracts and thus 
will be able to direct groups of weapon 
system contractors impartially in the 
Government’s interest. It was. this 
problem which led the committee to rec- 
ommend in an earlier report that STL be 
converted into a nonprofit corporation 
or sever its ties with the Air Force. 

Since STL would not go the nonprofit 
route, Aerospace was created, and we are 
emphasizing again the severence of the 
STL tie. Of course, STL will be free to 
compete for new contracts as do other 
weapon system contractors, but it should 
not have the confidential relationship at 
the Ballistic Missile Division Headquar- 
ters which it enjoyed in the past. 

The committee’s 1959 report, entitled 
“Organization and Management of Mis- 
sile Programs’’—House Report No. 1121, 
86th Congress, list session—set forth 
many of the problems that were created 
by the Air Force-STL tie-in. It was that 
report which led to an Air Force reevalu- 
ation of its management structure for 
ballistic missiles and space systems, and 
the formation of Aerospace as a new 
nonprofit corporation. 

The present report deals mainly with 
Air Force management problems, but 
these have wide application throughout 
the Defense Establishment and other 
agencies of the Government. Many in 
Congress and elsewhere have expressed 
concern about the tendency to use pri- 
vate corporations as Government ad- 
juncts in the field of research and devel- 
opment. I believe this report documents 
for all Members the problems that arise 
in this kind of contract relationship. 

Our report takes the realistic position 
that the Air Force does not have the 
inhouse technical resources and man- 
power to perform the functions assigned 
to Aerospace. Neither is it likely that 
the Air Force will acquire such resources 
in the foreseeable future. As we see it, 
a nonprofit contract organization is more 
appropriate as the technical arm of the 
Air Force than a commercial concern 
such as STL. 

The Ballistic Missile Division, located 
in Inglewood-El Segundo Calif., now 
has a work force of more than 9,000 in- 
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cluding military and civilian Air Force 
personnel and employees of Aerospace 
and STL. 

Pointing out that the new Aerospace 
Corp. is planning for a buildup to about 
1,000 scientific and engineering person- 
nel, with possible larger growth in the 
future, our report warns against em- 
pire building, which will dilute the elite 
quality of the technical staff. 

To put Aerospace in business, the Air 
Force provided it with office and labora- 
tory facilities, working capital in the 
form of advance payments, and a con- 
tract for technical work on designated 
Air Force space programs. The core of 
the new corporation’s facilities is the 
Research and Development Center in 
El Segundo, which was purchased from 
STL at a cost of $23.5 million. 

The total of Air Force contract out- 
lays to both Aerospace and STL in fis- 
cal year 1961 will be about $84 million, 
as against a cost for STL alone of $78 
million in fiscal 1960. The Air Force 
attributes this excess to a peaking of 
work on the Minute Man program, and 
added administrative support require- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that in read- 
ing this report, the Members of Con- 
gress will have a better understanding 
of the problems of mobilizing technical 
resources for national defense. The re- 
port is factual and fair. It is critical 
but it is not carping. We realize that 
we are dealing with issues of the highest 
national importance which affect the 
very survival of this Nation. 





THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
NINE YEARS AGO WAS OUR BE- 
GINNING 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I asx unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, 399 years ago, Jean Ribault in 
discovering the mouth of the St. Johns 
River, Fla., began a series of events 
which led to the permanent settlement 
of America. The expedition was of 
French Huguenots seeking religious 
freedom in a new land; and the date 
was May 1, 1562. 

Ribault said of the lands in northeast 
Florida as he viewed them in 1562: 

We entered and viewed the country there- 
about, which is the fairest, fruitfullest and 
pleasantest of all the world. 


Rene Laudonniere, his second in com- 
mand, said of it: 

The place was so pleasant that unhappy 
people would be forced to change their 
nature as they viewed it. 


Pushing up the coast to Parris Island, 
8.C., they left a detachment which 
shortly abandoned efforts of settlement 
there and returned to France. But in 
1564 Rene Laudonniere returned with 
provisions for permanent settlement and 
did settle men, women and children at 
Fort Caroline, Fla., in that year. This 
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began the permanent settlement by Eu- 
ropeans of what is now the United 
States. Though in 1565 the flag over 
Plorida was changed to Spanish, and in 
1763 to English and later to others, the 
seed of liberty in these lands was 
planted by these firstcomers in 1562 and 
1564. Today in America we test whether 
America is wise and strong enough to 
preserve here the liberty sought so long 
ago by these courageous pioneers. Like 
in the days of old, this is a time for 
prayer, a time for personal dedication to 
principles and a time when men must 
seize history or history will seize men. 





DEPARTMENT OF SMALL TOWNS 
AND RURAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced legislation which 
would establish a new Department of 
Small Towns and Rural Affairs. Since 
the administration has proposed a new 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, I believe the two proposals could well 
be considered by the appropriate com- 
mittee together. 

In this century, and especially in the 
years since World War II, we have wit- 
nessed in this country a constant trend 
toward bigness. It has occurred in busi- 
ness, in farming, in government, in vir- 
tually all fields of human activity. 

We are all concerned about this trend 
as it affects various aspects of our so- 
ciety. For instance, we have tried to 
pass legislation which will preserve the 
family-size farm, yet we see each year 
the growth of corporate farms. 

We read every day of mergers in the 
business world, and we fear for the future 
of the small businessman. As a manifes- 
tation of this concern, the Congress cre- 
ated the Small Business Administration 
some 8 years ago to work with the Na- 
tion’s. small businessmen. 

I think we are all aware of the tremen- 
dous growth of the Federal Government. 
There are, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr] recently pointed out, 
more than 2,250 Federal departments, 
agencies, bureaus, and so forth. All of 
us in the Congress find much of our time 
is spent trying to help our constituents 
who have a tremendous variety of prob- 
lems with the various bureaus, boards, 
commissions, agencies, and departments. 

So we are faced with the fact that 
things are big and probably going to get 
a lot bigger. Where do our huge urban 
areas fit into this picture? And also, 
where do our small towns and wide open 
spaces fit into the picture? The Fed- 
eral Government has shown great con- 
cern over the problems of our urban 
areas, especially in the postwar years. 
We have provided generous programs of 
aid in many fields in an attempt to 
stabilize the economy of our cities. We 
have aided in the construction of city 
expressways, airports, and hospitals. We 
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have loaned and given money to remove 
urban blight. We have had grants for 
city planners and helped build commu- 
nity facilities. We provide aid for wa- 
ter pollution plants and grants to study 
air pollution. Housing is subsidized and 
we are asked to subsidize mass trans- 
portation of commuters. 

Must we create a Department of Urban 
Affairs whose purpose would be to de- 
velop even further the concentration of 
power in the large cities? Should we 
have such a department which would 
be under the domination of and perhaps 
the dictation of big city mayors and 
other city officials? Should we do more 
to concentrate greater power in the big 
cities at the expense of the small and 
medium-sized communities which have 
no such powerful voice? 

Let us first examine that other great 
segment of our population—the people 
who live outside of large concentrated 
urban areas who have no powerful voice 
to speak in their behalf. These people 
constitute almost half of our population. 

Fifty-three percent of our people live 
in metropolitan areas of 250,000 or more, 
while 47 percent of the people live in 
smaller cities, towns, villages, and 
boroughs and in rural areas. 

These millions of people deserve our 
attention. We certainly want to create 
a favorable climate for the growth of our 
small towns. We do not want them to 
become ghost towns or be swallowed up 
into huge urban strips. 

We have inherited from our small 
towns a community spirit which is 
seldom found in urban areas. We find a 
wholesome family life which is appar- 
ently more difficult to maintain in urban 
areas with its many outside diversions 
and attractions. 

I believe that we should encourage and 
assist the small towns in their efforts to 
develop and carry out local programs to 
meet their needs and the Nation’s needs 
in this era of advancing technical and 
industrial development. We should give 
such aid as is necessary so that our 
small towns can benefit from the shift- 
ing patterns of economical activity and 
population. 

There are already a few programs op- 
erating within the Federal Government 
which could well be gathered together as 
part of the duties of this new Depart- 
ment. The program of research to find 
increased industrial uses of farm prod- 
ucts is one such program. The rural 
development program, which will prob- 
ably be expanded by the rural redevelop- 
ment program—a part of the depressed 
area legislation—is another likely start- 
ing point. Another possibility would be 
the Office of Area Development in the 
Department of Commerce. 

In these days when we are talking so 
much about preserving the small farm 
and the small business, should we not 
take a sensible step toward preserving 
the small town? 





UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY RESOLUTIONS ON HUNGARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a Na- 
tion we are on the threshold of a new 
era in the conduct of our international 
affairs. Time, the harsh demands of re- 
ality, and the freely expressed will of 
the American people have brought us to 
the crossroads where change must take 
place. During the past several years our 
position in world affairs has deterio- 
rated at a steady rate while the prestige, 
initiative, and relative strength of the 
Russian imperium has increased at an 
alarming rate. The year 1960 gave wit- 
ness to a series of climactic events which 
awakened our people to this dangerous 
situation and put into clear perspective 
the need for change. The American 
electorate expect such change. We must 
not disappoint them. 

As we enter this new era, much can 
be learned from the mistakes of the im- 
mediate past. There now can be little 
doubt that the greatest mistake of the 
past 6 years was the uncaging of the 
Russian bear, a process which began 
with the Berlin Conference of 1954, was 
advanced by the so-called summit meet- 
ing of 1955, the Nixon visit to Russia, 
and the Khrushchev visit to the United 
States during 1959, and was culminated 
in the Paris Conference and United Na- 
tions General Assembly fiascoes of 1960. 
The Russian bear had been caged 
through the Marshall plan, the Truman 
doctrine, by acceptance of the realities 
of the cold war, and the resolute actions 
taken on Berlin and in Korea. During 
1952 American leadership of the free 
world cause was clear and our superi- 
ority was unquestioned by the Russians. 
We had moved to a position where posi- 
tive political actions directed at the 
heartland of the Russian imperium was 
a logical next step. By then, we had 
come a great distance from the political 
and ideological confusion of the early 
fourties when public opinion held the 
Russians to be our allies and a people 
who cherished the ideals of democracy. 

The great question today is whether 
we can once again cage the Russian 
bear or whether we must tame the bear 
now that he is loose and on the prowl. 
We must do one or the other if we are 
to survive as a free people. 

During the last session of Congress, 
on August 22, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 716, the intent of 
which was to confront the Russian bear 
with a choice of these alternatives: 
either to behave as a civilized member 
of the family of nations or be returned 
to his cage. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 716 called for the United States to 
take the initiative in the United Nations 
to cause the Russians to conform with 
the provisions of the General Assembly 
Resolution on Hungary or be expelled 
from membership in the United Nations. 
Congress adjourned before action could 
be taken on that resolution. Today I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
230, similar to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 716. 

The General Assembly Resolution on 
Hungary condemns the Russian aggres- 
sion against Hungary in 1956, and calls 
for the withdrawal of all Russian mili- 
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tary, political, and economic elements 
from Hungarian soil. For 4 long years 
the American delegation to the United 
Nations has done nothing but pay annual 
and weak lipservice to the high purposes 
of that resolution. In turn the Russians 
have demonstrated a persistent, ada- 
mant, provocative, and contemptuous 
disdain for this General Assembly deci- 
sion on Hungary. It is little wonder that 
Khrushchev and company have used the 
forum of the United Nations to degrade, 
taunt, and vilify the United States in 
the eyes of the people of the world. 
Our shabby and weak defense of free- 
dom’s cause, in the case of Hungary, 
has invited the Russians to regard us as 
timid, compromising has-beens. It will 
not be easy to convince the Russians 
that they have judged us wrongly be- 
cause a profile of American weakness is 
precisely what Russian propaganda seeks 
to portray on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. They will not give up their present 
advantage easily. We must take it from 
them and this will require bold and de- 
termined action. 

The case of Hungary is one known to 
all the peoples of the world, filled with 
human drama, the symbol of the struggle 
of freedom versus slavery. Just as the 
Russians have used this case to shower 
the United States with contempt and 
dishonor, so can we use it as the symbol 
of our commitment to stand by and 
resolutely support those who will fight for 
freedom’s cause. This case is still pend- 
ing before the General Assembly where 
it cries out for remedy. The meeting of 
the General Assembly, concluded less 
than 10 days ago, did not even consider 
the case of Hungary. 

Last September Khrushchev launched 
a campaign to remake the United Na- 
tions into a complete Russian instru- 
ment or, failing to do so, to destroy that 
organization. What shall we do in the 
face of this challenge? Commonsense 
dictates that we take the initiative by 
confronting the Russians with a choice. 
Either they live up to the letter and spirit 
of the charter or be expelled from mem- 
bership. This would represent a genuine 
and needed reorganization of the United 
Nations. 

All the world awaits action by the 
Kennedy administration in the arena of 
international combat, where the Russian 
bear stands braced for the conflict and 
where first impressions are most times 
lasting and sometimes devastating. No 
single action could have a more favor- 
able and convincing effect upon world 
public opinion than an unequivocal de- 
mand that justice be done the Hun- 
garian people. This demand must set a 
time limit for the withdrawal of all Rus- 
sian military, political, and economic ele- 
ments from Hungary. The United Na- 
tions must supervise this withdrawal and 
conduct free and unfettered elections in 
Hungary within the time limit set. If 
the Russians fail to meet the timetable 
their expulsion from membership in the 
United Nations must be automatic. Nor 
should we hesitate to initiate such a de- 
mand because of lack of precedent or 
fear that we will not receive enough 
votes to authorize the action. It is far 
better that we fail to garner sufficient 
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votes in our stand for justice than to 
continue our present record of winning 
Pyrrhic victories in the United Nations. 
Only this course of action can return to 
our Nation the profile in courage which 
befits our station as free people. 

Congress has grave responsibilities in 
the field of foreign affairs, a responsi- 
bility which rests upon every Member of 
this House. The greatest responsibility 
is to voice the demands of our people 
for a realistic policy toward the clear 
and present threat of imperial Russian 
communism. On all sides one hears the 
public clamor for action which will put 
aside high sounding speeches and get 
down to the business at hand. Our peo- 
ple have grown weary of the speech- 
makers, the high-sounding phrase turn- 
ers, the patient statesmen whose faces 
have been slapped so many times they 
are immune to further injury. They are 
hungry for specific, purposeful action 
which will force the Russians to put up or 
shut up. 

I do not suggest that greeting the Rus- 
sians with a choice of either conform- 
ance with the United Nations Charter or 
expulsion from membership in that body 
is by any means the full or final answer 
to these growing public demands. It is, 
however, a start in the right direction. 
In a real sense it is a preliminary test of 
our willingness to engage the Russians 
in a political contest, a test which will 
require us to separate ourselves from 
many of the delusions which have been 
built up about our voting strength in the 
United Nations and who the friends of 
freedom really are. Sure a test will 
serve as a realistic assessment of our na- 
tional prestige, and our ability to face 
the realities of the results. As such it 
will serve our national interests because 
it is time we knew exactly where we 
stood, prestigewise, in the world rather 
than depending on the Gallup-type poll 
as an index. 

The case of Hungary pending before 
the United Nations General Assembly 
cries out for remedial justice. Until 
these cries are satisfied we must ac- 
cept the fact that Cuba, Laos, Berlin, 
and the Formosa Straits news will con- 
tinue to occupy the headlines of our 
daily press. What is going on in all 
these trouble spots results from Com- 
munist action and action is always news. 
It is time we flooded the press of the 
world with news about the rebirth of 
freedom’s cause. 

House Concurrent Resolution 230 reads 
as follows: 

Whereas the freedom loving people of 
Hungary rose up in unison on October 23, 
1956, to drive the alien occupier from their 
beloved homeland and to reestablish their 
freedom, dignity and national independence; 
thereby inspiring all people who love free- 
dom and liberty; and 

Whereas the Hungarian people by sheer 
courage, determination and united action 
did rid their homeland of the forces of Rus- 
sian fmperial communism after five days of 
sacrifice and heroism, winning for themselves 
five days of freedom and independence dur- 
ing which they began the rebuilding of their 
national culture, economy and free way of 
life; and 

Whereas the aggressive military forces of 
imperial Russian communism did retnvade 
Hungary early in the morning of November 
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4, 1956, in violation of the spirit of inter- 
national law and the letter of the United 
Nations Charter, killing many thousands of 
loyal Tiungarians and robbing all the Hun- 
garian people of their hard won liberty, free- 
dom and national independence; and 

Whereas the conscience of all civilized 
mankind was shocked by the ruthless, in- 
human and criminal actions taken by the 
imperial Red army against the Hungarian 
people, causing a worldwide reaction by the 
common man demanding that justice be 
done for the Hungarian people; and 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly, moved by this demand, did on De- 
cember 12, 1956, enact a resolution on Hun- 
gary, opposed only by imperial Russia and 
her supporting Communist regimes, which 
condemned the brutal Russian Communist 
aggression against the Hungarian people and 
called for the immediate removal by the 
Russians of their military, economic, and 
political apparatus from Hungarian soil; and 

Whereas the imperial Russian Commu- 
nists have treated this United Nations res- 
olution with contempt, bluntly and publicly 
refusing to abide by its provisions thus dem- 
onstrating a dangerous disdain for the 
United Nations as an organization instituted 
among men to maintain law, prevent war, 
and secure justice for all nations and all 
peoples; and 

Whereas the United Nations is limited 
with respect to sanctions authorized to en- 
force the decisions of the General Assem- 
bly, except for the privileges of membership 
in that body which can be withheld or with- 
drawn from any nation which violates per- 
sistently the letter and spirit of the carrier; 
and 

Whereas the expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from membership in the United Nations for 
nonconformance with the provisions of the 
standing General Assembly resolution on 
Hungary would strengthen the cause of law 
and justice among nations while at the same 
time advancing the cause of peace; and 

Whereas the prospects of war are in- 
creased when an aggressor, in this case im- 
perial Russia, is permitted to continue its 
illegal occupation and exploitation of a for- 
eign country contrary to the expressed will 
of the people concerned, in this case Hun- 
gary, in violation of the United Nations 
Charter and the standing resolution on 
Hungary: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations be instruct- 
ed by the President of the United States to: 
(a) take immediate action to cause the So- 
viet Unton to forthwith abide by the full 
provisions of the standing resolution on 
Hungary, including a set time limit for the 
withdrawal of all Russian military, eco- 
nomic, and political elements from Hungary 
under United Nations supervision, or be 
expelled from membership in the United 
Nations, and (b) to urge the United Na- 
tions to take responsibility for supervision 
of free elections in Hungary immediately 
following the withdrawal of all Russian 
military, economic, and political elements. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio for what he is doing today. 
It is time that we brought again to the 
attention of the world what happened 
in Hungary. When that happened the 
world was shocked at the Russian bru- 
tality in overriding the will of the people 
of Hungary, killing people, many people. 
It is time now that the world should 


again be reminded so 
will know that it is the 
that stands for independence, for free- 


I again commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for what he is doing. He is a great 
fighter for the people and for freedom. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the very 
able gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man think of the action of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the other body 
in amending the Battle Act to provide 
for aid to these Communist satellite 
countries? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. For many years I 
have been strongly in opposition to any 
relaxation of the Battle Act. The fact 
is that in some circumstances it should 
not be relaxed even to food, for food 
is used by the Russians as a weapon of 
war. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man. The Battle Act ought either to 
be enforced or be repealed, one or the 
other, and I think it ought to be enforced. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I do too. I agree 
with the gentleman heartily. 

My position is to deny anything and 
everything to those who oppress the peo- 
ple of the captive nations, meaning the 
regimes imposed on those countries by 
Russia and at the same time to extend 
every possible assistance and comfort 
and encouragement to the people who 
are oppressed and held captive by those 
Russian regimes, And my opinion is 
that anything we do to help those coun- 
tries today, whether it be loans or gifts 
of food, strengthens the regimes imposed 
upon the people of the captive nations 
and is a distinct disservice to the masses 
of people who are oppressed by them if 
we help to prolong the system which im- 
poses tyranny and slavery upon them. 

We should give no aid to any form of 
government which has as its aim de- 
struction of our form of government. 
We have too long been deceived by such 
policies as, “we should endeavor to bring 
about changes in the Russian Commu- 
nist Empire by evolutionary processes 
or we should aid Communist govern- 
ments which show a tendency to be in- 
dependent from Moscow. 

I say draw the line and oppose and 
fight Communist tyranny wherever it 
be and whenever it rears to embrace 
another race or country. I do not speak 
of opposition by word, but by military 
force if necessary. 

We have given away too many billions 
of dollars to support Communist govern- 
ments. It is time we use our strength 
to destroy them, not aid them. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently what Con- 
gress is being called upon—and I must 
say without injecting politics into this 
thing that this pressure seems to be com- 
ing from the new President of the United 
States for this amendment of the Battle 
Act. What is proposed to be done here 
now apparently is to siphon more money 
away from the taxpayers of this country 








care of the economic aid to sev- 
the Communist satellite coun- 
am opposed to it and I hope the 

is opposed to it. I hope the 
Affairs Committee of the House 
will be opposed to this legislation when 
it comes over here. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I have felt that the 
mutual security program has long var- 
ied from its initial purpose. It was 
never contemplated, in my mind, that 
the Mutual Security Act would be used 
to support Communist governments 
whether they be in Yugoslavia, Poland, 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The Mutual Security 
Act has varied from its original pur- 
poses which I think in the first instance 
were excellent. 

Since its beginning in 1948 I have been 
a strong supporter of the foreign aid 
program. I did so because of my con- 
viction that we serve our own best in- 
terests when we assist free and friendly 
governments to become strong enough to 
resist internal Communist subversion 
and become militarily prepared to stand 
up to armed Communist aggression. I 
have On several occasions in past years 
directed attention to what I considered 
to be phases of this law completely in- 
consistent with the original purposes of 
the original plan, namely, the strength- 
ening of the security of the United States 
and other free people. I refer specifi- 
cally to the tragic misuse of American 
public funds to support the Communist 
dictators, and to strengthen their hold 
over the good people of the respective 
countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Now if the gentleman 
will yield further, they are apparently 
about to. I have no doubt but what the 
other body will pass this amendment that 
is presently pending. 

It is out of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and before the other 
body. I have no doubt that it will be 
passed, and we will get it over here. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman agree 
that we have reached a point in our his- 
tory where the United States cannot 
longer allow itself to be tied down by 
agreements or lesser commitments that 
prevent us from being ourselves? These 
restrictions on our freedom to support 
freedom were entered into with other 
countries in the faith and on the assump- 
tion we were to have a world of order 
and peace. But tragically the Commu- 
nists have blocked such a world. There 
is the form but not the substance. The 
restrictions are outdated and, worse, 
they leave the United States of America 
like Gulliver’s giant, held down by a 
multitude of little ties that paralyze us 
when men are fighting for freedom and 
must have our assistance. 

Has not the time come when the 
United States—either through the Con- 
gress or the President—must develop 
and preclaim a new doctrine, compa- 
rable to the Monroe Doctrine or the 
Truman doctrine, to this effect, namely, 


ita 


will the 
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that the United States was born in free- 
dom and, wherever and whenever man’s 
freedom is denied or jeopardized, the 
United States must be free to give effec- 
tive support to people who are giving 
their lives to retain their liberty or to 
regain it. The United States must make 
that its first obligation, and all other 
obligations in conflict with it must be 
secondary. 

The Communists are winning this war 
because they know they are in it; and we 
are not even fighting it in earnest, partly 
because it is called peace. We must find 
ways to break through the sophistries 
and legalities. Where there is a conflict 
between our agreements to do things in 
the normal, orderly, peacetime manner 
and not to intervene in outside situa- 
tions, on one hand; and on the other 
hand, there are our eternal commit- 
ments to stand with human beings fight- 
ing for freedom, these larger commit- 
ments must be given precedence. The 
United States could well announce that 
in any such conflict it will take such 
action as it decides is wise and effective, 
disregarding any secondary commit- 
ments which keep us paralyzed and leave 
the enemy free to go ahead and win vic- 
tory after victory by our default. Does 
not the gentleman think that the time 
has come for something like that? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I concur whole- 
heartedly with the gentleman. We have 
lived too long in a Disneyland world with 
the Russian aggressors and imperialists. 
For too long we have observed formality 
in international affairs and have disre- 
garded the substance of world affairs 
which is the freedom of mankind. It is 
obvious that the initiative of the United 
States as the leader of freedom’s cause, 
has been paralyzed by the tactics of the 
Russian Communists, their agents, and 
their collaborators, and outside of the 
United Nations and other international 
organs which are supposed to promote 
not only peace, but freedom and human 
rights for all nations and all people. 

The primary issue before the United 
States concerning the United Nations is 
simply this—are we prepared to make 
the United Nations into an organization 
consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations or are we going to stand par- 
alyzed while the Russians either destroy 
the United Nations or remake it into a 
three-headed monster as proposed by 
Khrushchev? 

Mr. JUDD. I was pleased when Presi- 
dent Kennedy said last week in New 
York that, if anybody is wondering when 
the next war is to come, the war is 
already here; we are in it. Maybe the 
Congress of the United States should 
pass a resolution saying that, however 
much we regret it, we hereby recognize 
that a state of war exists. A powerful 
enemy has declared war on us in every 
field: economic, political, social, psy- 
chological, propaganda, educational, sci- 
entific, art, sports, and every other con- 
ceivable field, as well as in space and 
conventional arms. The United States, 
to survive, has got to free itself from any 
shackles that make it unable to defend 
itself and to help defend the rest of the 
free world, as is best in any situation. 
Without a free world we cannot long 
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endure. I do not see any way for us now 
except to cut the Gordian knot and 
proclaim to all that where men are 
fighting for freedom, there the United 
States must be free to stand and help 
too. 
Abraham Lincoln was legally wrong, 
the lawyers told him, when he signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation, but it 
was morally right and it was morally 
necessary. To stand for human freedom 
is always right and necessary. In the 
gradual retreat of the free world, the 
time has come when the United States, 
bound down by self-imposed restrictions, 
must break loose from those restrictions, 
or, at least, serve notice that we intend 
to whenever that is necessary in order 
to be free to act on behalf of human 
liberty. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The time has not 
only come; it certainly is long overdue. 

I favor a clear declaration by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that would 
put all of the people of the world on 
notice that henceforth the United States 
intends to stand firmly as a defender 
and supporter of human freedom and in- 
dividual liberty in any and all circum- 
stances, notwithstanding any agree- 
ments, charters, or understandings to the 
contrary and even to the point of using 
military force. 

It is time that the United States by 
positive action and inspired leadership 
create world opinion, rather than have 
U.S. policy tied down by so-called world 
public opinion, usually founded upon 
slanted polls, planted Russian Commu- 
nist propaganda, or neutralist thinking. 

I would like to go on record as saying 
that our former policy which takes into 
consideration the sensitivities of our 
allies at all costs be discarded when it 
is taken into consideration the extent 
that it paralyzes all our activities and 
destroys our leadership. 

Our allies are important, providing 
they do not cause the United States to 
desert its leadership, based upon prin- 
ciples of freedom, humanity, and justice. 
Alliances are good, but they are not 
enough. United States, as leader of free- 
world alliances, has got to take action 
directly against the heartland of the 
Russian Communist Empire, and vulner- 
abilities of the Russian Communist Em- 
pire invite our political initiative. This 
is positive action because it relates to 
working with the common man in that 
area, not the tyrants who imposed the 
rule upon it. It should work in the 
direction to restore liberty and freedom 
to these people because it is these fac- 
tors which make them our common 
allies. There are those who say it is 
purely negative to strike action against 
international communism, but it is cer- 
tainly positive so far as the United States 
and freedom’s cause is concerned if a 
blow is struck which will dismember the 
Russian power bloc. Any blow or any 
action which will lead to the peaceful 
dismemberment of the Russian power 
bloc is a necessity at this time. In other 
words, freeing the captive non-Russian 
nations now under Russian occupation 
and control. 

Mr. JUDD. To pursue it further, in 
wars of the old conventional sort—of 
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course, we will never again have that 
kind of a war in which the enemy sends 
us a telegram of notice ahead of time— 
in traditional wars all nations regard 
themselves as released from commit- 
ments that reduce their chances of vic- 
tory. There is no just reason why we 
should not do the same in this different 
and more deadly war. The United 
States must find ways to stand openly, 
unashamedly, everlastingly for human 
freedom. To fail to do this serves only 
our enemies and denies us the spark, 
the zeal, the release that our people need 
if we are to get fresh dedication to the 
ideals of freedom and faith in freedom 
among ourselves and other peoples of 
today’s confused world. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to remind 
the gentleman from Minnesota that 
when the Berlin airlift incident occurred 
in 1948, I advocated the declaration of 
war against Russia at that time. We 
had 2% million men under arms in 
Europe at that time. And we have been 
backing away and running away from 
these issues that have come up. I did 
not get any encouragement from my 
suggestion. 

Mr. JUDD. I recall also the time, 
shortly after the Korean attack, when 
the then Congressman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Herter, and the Congressman 
from Maine, Mr. Hale, and I joined in 
introducing a resolution which said in 
substance that whenever an act of 
aggression was committed by any of 
the following countries—and we listed 
the countries in Europe and Asia that 
are satellites or Communist controlled— 
the United States would regard it as an 
act of aggression by the Soviet Union 
itself and govern itself accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN] has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time 
be extended 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me further, may I 
say to my friend from West Virginia [Mr. 
BaILEy] that we were not able to get 
consideration of our resolution any more 
than he was of his. We were told we 
must not provoke the Communists—as if 
they go to war on the basis of being or 
not being provoked. 

In a sense we are prisoners of our 
finest decencies. We did not and do not 
want to believe the hard facts about 
Communists. But surely the time has 
now come when the blindest man can 
see what they are up to and what we 
should have done at various points and 
times in the past. It is already late, but 
however late it is, it cannot be any ear- 
lier tomorrow. Events in Cuba and else- 
where have forced us to recognize we 
are in a showdown. Every time we yield, 
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it encourages the aggressor to take the 
next step. Every time we wring our 
hands but do nothing effective, we in- 
crease the danger of war rather than re- 
duce it, because we invite the enemy to 
think that when his next pressure is ap- 
plied, we will again make some fine state- 
ments but we or some allies will find 
some excuse to back down. 

There is risk in taking this sort of 
stand; but there is hope. There is 
greater risk every time we back down; 
and no hope. 

Some people were critical of John Fos- 
ter Dulles, because they said he prac- 
ticed brinkmanship. Now President 
Kennedy is practicing it. He did not 
want to be at the brink any more than 
Mr. Dulles wanted to. The Communists 
are always pulling our leaders to the 
brink, testing them. We have only two 
choices. One is to go over the brink, and 
the other is to stand firm at the brink. 
It is not where we are, but how we be- 
have where we are that counts. 

Whenever we have stood firm at the 
brink, no Americans have gone over. 
And whenever we have vacillated or 
yielded in order to avoid a conflict, it 
has merely shifted the conflict farther 
toward ourselves. China to Korea to 
Vietnam to Laos. If we fail to try in 
Laos, the next tests will soon come, and 
be still more difficult. 

I am convinced that the President 
could unite our country by declaring 
some such new doctrine that America is 
freeing herself from whatever keeps her 
from being herself. I believe our peo- 
ple would rally overwhelmingly to such 
leadership regardless of section or party 
or class or interest, and other peoples 
would be devoutly thankful. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman that we need a posi- 
tive, firm foreign policy. 

The NATO alliance could be tremen- 
dously strengthened by bold actions. I 
feel that the victims of communism and 
Russian imperialism should be given an 
opportunity to volunteer for service in 
the NATO community and an opportu- 
nity to form themselves into separate 
military units under NATO but carry 
their own flags. This would be action 
which would put the enemy on the de- 
fensive. This would be action which 
would serve notice on all the captive peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain that free- 
dom and liberty and independence for 
them was inevitable and would also give 
them a rallying point and hope. 

It is clear to me that once the United 
States takes a bold initiative in support 
of freedom’s cause anywhere in the 
world, we will find people in other lands 
quickly rallying to our cause. It would 
not be long before tyrannical govern- 
ments which refused to join in support of 
freedom’s cause would find their people 
seeking to volunteer for action in support 
of the American principles of freedom 
and justice. 

I agree that our policy has too long 
been governed by fear, that is, do not 
provoke the Russian Communists be- 
cause it might cause general war. This 
policy has been instrumental in paralyz- 
ing all actions toward the Russian Com- 
munist bloc. As a result we saw a 
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defeat in Korea, dismemberment of In- 
dochina, the Hungarian debacle, and 
now Cuba and Laos. 

We have found by experience that you 
cannot contain communism. Commu- 
nism takes two steps forward and one 
step backward. This was expressed 
clearly by Stalin. The one step back- 
ward is taken whenever we stand up to 
them, but the net gain to communism in 
every case has been at least one step for- 
ward. Experience tells us that we must 
alter our ways, that we must begin to 
take two steps forward and no steps 
backward. This is the only formula that 
will defeat the international Russian 
conspiracy. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 
league from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [{Mr. Jupp] 
is suggesting that we are now in a posi- 
tion where we should renounce the ar- 
ticles of the Organization of American 
States? 

Mr. JUDD. I think we are in a world 
position where we have to say that when 
there is a conflict between existing com- 
mitments entered into in good faith and 
the necessity for acting in our self- 
preservation, which is the first law of 
survival, we must choose self-preserva- 
tion. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman’s position, because under 
articles 14, 15, and 17 of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, we are tied. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. BOW. We just cannot move to 
protect ourselves in this situation that 
we have in the Caribbean. 

Mr. JUDD. It is like the laws which 
had grown up around the Sabbath in an- 
cient times. It was almost impossible to 
use the Sabbath for the benefit of man. 
At that point Jews had to violate the 
regulations in order to get the Sabbath 
back to its essential purpose—the serv- 
ice of man. First things must be put 
first. I think we are at that point and 
I hope that the present administration 
will take some action along these lines. 
It would not commit us to any particu- 
lar course in any particular. situation, 
but it would free our hands to do what- 
ever is necessary for freemen to survive. 

Mr. BOW. I think it would be amaz- 
ing to Members of this body as well as 
to the American people if they read ar- 
ticles 14, 15, and 17 of the Organization 
of American States under which we are 
completely tied against any action that 
we might take to solve this situation. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will yield, in an or- 
derly, law-abiding society we never in- 
terfere in anybody else’s affairs. But if 
someone is lawlessly pouring typhoid 
organisms into the water supply of this 
city, we have to intervene to stop him and 
we do. When we have somebody pour- 
ing poison into our whole hemisphere, 
the United States has got to find ways 
to stop it. The greater obligations must 
take precedence over the smaller ones. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man. Mr. Speaker, I commend my col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. FerrcHan] for 


I yield to my col- 
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bringing this matter to the attention of 
the House today. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

The Declaration of Caracas of 1954 
could be a rallying point of our South 
American policy. I know that our neigh- 
bors te the south wish to learn about 
the intrigues of communism. They have 
begged us to teach them and lead them 
in this battle, but we have turned a deaf 
ear. We should revive the Declaration 
of Caracas and in addition add teeth or 
a mailed fist to it. Instead of making 
the declaration a meaningless mass of 
words, let us make it militant. Our 
Latin American neighbors will assist us 
in the battle if we show initiative and 
courage. 

It is clear that we must take action, 
positive action, against the aggressor. 
One place to start political action 
against and expose the aggressor is in 
the United Nations. I urge approval of 
House Concurrent Resolution 230. The 
hour has come when we should cause 
the Russian Communists either to abide 
by the General Assembly Resolution on 
Hungary or be expelled from member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN) has again expired. 





LET US KEEP THE RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, some per- 
sons have been telling lies to a num- 
ber of ministers of the gospel and their 
parishioners in Iowa. I suspect the lie 
originated with opponents to Federal aid 
to education, with perhaps an assist from 
unscrupulous political workers of the 
same type who were responsible for 
spreading the literature of hate which 
we saw during last fall’s election. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the 
general Subcommittee on Education, I 
have been the target of a barrage of mail 
urging defeat of H.R. 4970, on the 
grounds that it makes provision for Fed- 
eral support for private elementary and 
secondary schools. The letters quite 
plainly equate H-R. 4970 with the latter 
proposition. Some refer to President 
Kennedy’s campaign pledge to respect 
our laws regarding separation of church 
and state, and imply lack of faith by him. 

Most of the letters are from Iowa. I 
have heard from ministers as well as 
others. 

It is quite clear to me that a deliberate 
misrepresentation has been made to these 
good people. It is quite possible that a 
few people could confuse H.R. 4970 with 
other proposals providing financial help 
to private schools. But when I receive 
sO many letters based upon a completely 
false assumption, I can only conclude 
that the instigation was deliberate. 

Let me set the record straight. The 
bill H.R. 4970, is a public school bill only. 
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It was introduced by our colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson]. It embodies the recommen- 
dations of President John F. Kennedy. 
When President Kennedy sent his edu- 
cation message to the Congress, he 
stressed that the program was aimed 
at supporting public elementary and 
secondary schools only. 

The position of the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church is in sharp dis- 
agreement with that of the President. 
For this reason it has been facetiously re- 
marked that “John Kennedy is the best 
Baptist President since Harry Truman.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress may or may 
not authorize a broad program of grants 
or loans to private schools. It may or 
may not do this by amending the Presi- 
dent’s program, or by a separate bill. 
That remains to be seen. 

With or without a so-called parochial 
school amendment, some people are op- 
posed to Federal aia to education. Many 
others, including the President, are in 
favor of aid to public schools only. 

But let the record be clear. H.R. 4970 
is a public school bill. I trust this will 
allay the fears of so many good people in 
Iowa to whom, I believe, a deliberate mis- 
representation has been made. 





COEXISTENCE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. StaccEers] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
sands still left in the hourglass near the 
vanishing point. Years of indecision 
have brought the United States to an 
inescapable choice. The choice lies be- 
tween freedom as Americans understand 
it, which means freedom to go and come 
as one pleases, to engage in business or 
diversion, to spend or save, to speak or 
listen; and freedom as the “liberty-loving 
peoples” of Russia and China understand 
it, which means freedom to do as you 
are told. The latter freedom Americans 
label tyranny. The choice is a hard one. 
We shrink from making it. We have re- 
coiled in horror from the choice for 15 
dreadful years. In lieu of a choice, 
we have explored all the possibilities of 
coexistence. We have hoped for a settle- 
ment by negotiation. 

Today all hope of any practical pro- 
gram of coexistence vanishes in Cuba. 

We cannot claim that our opponents 
have left us in any doubt as to their 
choice. They have said over and over 
again that their purpose is to extermi- 
nate imperialistic capitalism from the 
face of the earth. That means freedom 
as Americans understand it. If we hesi- 
tate to give credence to their words, can 
we escape the meaning of their deeds? 
At two points, at Laos in the far corner 
of the earth, and at Cuba in our very 
whiskers, they are today insolently chal- 
lenging long-standing commitments of 
our Nation. We must choose: yield or 
fight. 

In the Western World, in the United 
States itself, there are arguments for 
both courses. The arguments of those 
who counsel submission are persuasive, 
most insidiously and dangerously per- 
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suasive. Many who urge this course 
start out with the contention that it is 
better to yield a little here and there 
than to risk the cataclysm of a nuclear 
world war. A few see clearly that to 
yield a little here and to yield a little 
there is eventually to yield the whole. 
Among these, the English nobleman and 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell, has faced 
the facts most frankly and, indeed, most 
courageously. Lord Russell argues that 
both the Western World and communism 
should make every effort to negotiate 
differences. But he foresees the possi- 
bility that negotiation will finally fail. 
At that point, one side or the other must 
yield, or there will be a world war. The 
only possible outcome of such a war 
would be total extermination, not only 
of civilization but even of the human 
race. All, both belligerents and the neu- 
trals alike, would perish miserably. The 
only real choice, therefore, would be for 
one side or the other to yield, or accept 
responsibility for total extermination. 
Only a lunatic would prefer extinction 
to submission. However much the free 
world may hate communism, and how- 
ever much communism may hate capital- 
ism, either side could find it possible to 
exist under the other system, and would 
prefer such existence to extermination. 
Consequenily, in the last and final choice, 
when negotiation fails, and only submis- 
sion or war is left, any sensible man 
would choose to submit. 

There are two serious flaws in Lord 
Russell’s definitive analysis and an ad- 
ditional one in the arguments of those 
“ee do not carry their analysis to the 
ce 

Taking the last one first, it is the hope 
of proponents that a little submission 
here and there will postpone the neces- 
sity for a final choice until a time when 
rational negotiation may be possible and 
a final settlement can be reached without 
resistance. Unfortunately, history does 
not justify such anticipation. In the 
past, submission has only delayed the 
fiery trial, not averted it. Do develop- 
ments in the Caribbean today tend to 
confirm experience? 

As to the flaws in Russell’s reasoning, 
the first is that another world conflict 
necessarily means extinction. A preach- 
er speaking over the radio this morn- 
ing said: “We know too much about 
things that make us afraid.” The hor- 
rors of nuclear war have been dinned in 
our ears incessantly in recent years. 
There is no attempt here to minimize 
those horrors. They are real, and they 
do exist. The horrors exist for the neu- 
tralists as well as for the Communists 
and the free world. Yet, curiously, only 
a few people seem to be dismayed by 
those horrors. All great wars have been 
wars to end all wars. Between the First 
and Second World Wars of this era, it 
was poisonous gas that was to exter- 
minate mankind in another war, which 
was therefore unthinkable. Back of 
that time, it was the invention of 
the high explosives, and preceding 
that, of the firearm. But somehow man- 
kind has managed to survive. Some 
of us will undoubtedly perish in another 
war, and vast numbers of us may perish. 
Casualties will be distributed impartial- 
ly among combatants and civilians, 
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among belligerents and neutrals, in all 
probability. But even the savage and 
ruthless forces of ancient empires never 
succeeded in completely eliminating 
their foes, even though they tried. Some 
of us will survive any conceivable war. 

In fact, if we were minded to be cyn- 
ical, we might argue that wars tend to 
increase populations. After two Great 
Wars in a single half-century, in which 
millions were killed, overpopulation has 
become a world problem. Never previ- 
ously did population increase so rapidly. 
Many thinkers believe that the problems 
arising from exploding populations are 
more difficult to solve than those arising 
from ideological differences between the 
East and West. In the United States it- 
self, in the decade of the thirties, sociol- 
ogists gloomily predicted a static or a 
declining population maximizing about 
1975 at a figure far below the last census 
count. 

The second of Lord Russell’s fallacies 
is that only an insane man would prefer 
extermination to submission. The risk 
of personal extermination is one we face 
continously. It might be said that 
the price of progress, if not the price of 
existence itself, is risk. Countless deci- 
sions involve risk. Some decisions face 
risk to an individual, some to groups of 
individuals. A nation, also, must make 
decisions and accept the consequent 
risks. A nation unwilling to accept the 
risk of possible extermination in a 
worthy cause could scarcely deserve the 
name of the nation. 

The Revolutionary period of American 
history was curiously like the current 
period, except perhaps in magnitude. It 
was a case of attempted negotiation, 
and failing that, submit or fight. Timid 
and hesitant counsel advised submis- 
sion. The bold and resolute urged re- 
sistance. It is evident today that the 
timid were in the majority. But their 
appeals for pacific gestures are lost in 
musty pages of history seldom brought 
to light. In contrast, the fiery argu- 
ments of the patriot leaders among our 
Founding Fathers have been conned by 
every schoolboy since their time. 

Was Patrick Henry insane, then, when 
— spoke in the Virginia Assembly in 

8: 

Are we disposed to be of the number of 
those who, having eyes, see not, and having 
ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my 
part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, 
I am willing to know the whole truth; to 
know the worst, and prepare for it. If we 
wish to be free; if we mean to preserve in- 
violate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have so long contended; we must 
fight. Why stand we here idle? What is 
it that the gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? Is life so dear or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? 


Or was Thomas Paine indulging in 
ferocious fanaticism when he wrote: 


The sun never shined on a cause of greater 
worth. ‘Tis not the affair of a city, a 
county, a province or a kingdom; but of a 
continent. * * * ’Tis not the concern of a 
day, @ year, or an age; posterity are virtually 
involved in the contest, and will be more or 
less affective even to the end of time by the 
proceedings now. This is not inflaming or 
exaggerating matters, but trying them by 
those feelings and affections which nature 
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justifies, and without which we should be in- 
capable of discharging the social duties of 
life, or enjoying the felicities of it. * * * O 
ye that love mankind. Ye that dare oppose 
not only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand 
forth. Every spot of the Old World is overrun 
with oppression. Freedom hath been hunted 
round the globe. Asia and Africa have long 
expelled her. Europe regards her like a 
stranger, and England has given her warnings 
to depart. O receive the fugitive, and pre- 
pare in time an asylum for mankind. 


More than a century later President 
Wilson acknowledged his indebtedness 
to such inspiring words as these when 
he stood before the Congress on April 2, 
1917: 

But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their 
own government, for the rights and liberties 
of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. 


It is the cause, then, and not the risk 
of failure, that justifies action. “Suc- 
cess sways with the breath of Heaven,” 
runs an old proverb. What is the breath 
of Heaven? The brilliant past of this 
Nation argues that it is compounded of 
equal parts of righteousness and resolu- 
tion. 

Our Government is a representative 
government. At frequent and stated in- 
tervals, free citizens select in free ballot 
from their fellows individuals to repre- 
sent them in the operation of govern- 
ment. ‘Those who are selected are 
charged with the solemn responsibility 
of promoting and protecting the inter- 
ests of the Nation. The justice, the up- 
rightness, of their stewardship is 
brought into question at the next elec- 
tion. These selected officials have at 
their disposal the time and the means of 
gathering information relevant to ap- 
propriate action, information more de- 
tailed and extensive than can be com- 
municated to the public generally. We 
expect them to act vigorously and 
quickly in conformity with the implica- 
tions of that information. They have, 
or should have, all the resources neces- 
sary to meet their responsibilities. And 
in many respects, they do have those 
resources. In one respect only is there 
lack, and that is in the unreserved 
understanding and support of the whole 
citizenry. 

We have just inducted into office a new 
Chief Executive. He was chosen from 
a long list of eminent men, every single 
one of whom seemed highly fitted by 
character and proved ability for the 
highest office in the land. The succes- 
sive stages by which a final choice was 
made involved a series of public and 
private discussions, conventions, primary 
elections, and a concluding general elec- 
tion. In every stage, free citizens not 
only possessed but exercised the right of 
free expression of opinion and free 
choice. The process required a full year 
to complete. During the whole of the 
period, both the extent and the quality 
of the courage, the fidelity, and the 
sagacity of the various candidates was 
subjected to the most minute scrutiny. 
The public judgment on those char- 
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acteristics was a major factor in the 
final choice. 

The theory and the longstanding 
practice of our system of government 
unite in demanding that in foreign 
policy we place the full weight and power 
of the Nation behind the decisions of 
those whom we have freely chosen for 
office. On domestic issues there is room 
for difference of opinion, but not in mat- 
ters affecting the safety and preservation 
of the state against foreign aggression. 
The President has stated that his judg- 
ment requires him to resist, and not to 
yield. So long as the Nation wavers be- 
tween one course and the other, he is 
powerless. It is therefore incumbent on 
all of us to place our full confidence and 
support on the decisions of the Presi- 
dent. This support should be communi- 
cated in clear and unmistakable terms by 
citizens to the Congress, and transmitted 
by the Congress to the Chief Executive. 

As the old Roman proverb runs: The 
Fates lead the willing; the unwilling they 
drag. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that for the future of this Nation 
a Federal aid to education program 
should be passed. I believe that it should 
be passed this year, and that the best 
possible bill should be enacted if we are 
to meet the new challenges of this 
changing world. We need to seriously 
examine realistically and in new terms 
the new demands that are being made on 
our country to realize its full potential 
through maximum efficiency. 

This compels us to view realistically 
the present controversy as to the ad- 
visability of providing assistance to all 
schools that are academically qualified 
and still remain within the principle of 
the constitutional separation of the 
church and state. 

It is far easier to avoid a sensitive 
issue, but I feel the more light that is 
shed upon the subject the greater will 
be the understanding of the need to not 
overlook any resources that provide for 
a stronger and better equipped nation to 
meet the great challenges that are being 
flung in our face by adversaries on a 
worldwide front. 

There are two issues involved in the 
controversy over Federal aid to private 
schools: 

First. Apart from the state-religion 
question, would it be in the national in- 
terest for the state to support such pri- 
vate schools? 

Second. Is such aid clearly unconsti- 
tutional? 

Many of those who are opposed to 
state aid to private schools may regard 
the first question as irrelevant to the 
issue. I do not, for the second question 
only becomes significant if the first 
question is answered in the affirmative. 








A. THE NEED FOR AID TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Nearly one-seventh of the total US. 
enroliments in elementary and secondary 
education are in private schools, of which 
the overwhelming majority are under 
parochial auspices. It is evident that, 
should this burden be lifted from paro- 
chial shoulders and added to the bur- 
geoning pressures upon public education, 
the impact would be heavy, perhaps 
calamitous for standards of education. 

The American people already are 
straining their resources to meet present 
demands for public education. These 
strains cannot but increase and there are 
grounds for concern as to whether the 
challenge will be met adequately. But 
if the average embattled taxpayer finds 
himself almost overwhelmed by the pres- 
sures of ever-increasing demands for 
educational expenditures, those who 
support private schools are in far more 
desperate straits—they must contribute 
double to education: as church members 
and as taxpayers. 

The issue here is not really whether it 
is fair and just for supporters of church- 
directed schools to have to carry a double 
burden. This misses the point. Clearly, 
from the viewpoint of such individuals, 
the extra burden is a self-imposed, 
purely voluntary one. If there were not 
a crisis in education, the matter could be 
easily dismissed. But there is a crisis. 
Teachers are in short supply, and the 
resources of those who support private 
schools are reaching their limit. It is 
very likely, however, that if state aid in 
the form of low-interest loans is not ex- 
tended to the parochial schools, a far 
greater burden than the aid needed to 
keep them going will necessarily be 
shifted onto the public schools. 

If the share of the burden of educa- 
tion presently being carried by the 
parochial schools declines, there will be 
reason for grave concern. Taxes will rise 
considerably more than would be the 
case if aid were granted the parochial 
schools. More serious, moreover, is the 
fact that a relative decline in private 
school enrollments will mean a net loss 
to education of competent teachers; the 
corps of nuns, priests, ministers, and 
brothers trained and equipped to teach 
will be gradually withdrawn from teach- 
ing since they can only—at least under 
present. circumstances—teach in paro- 
chial schools. 

A declining contribution by private 
schools—which seems inevitable unless 
effective Federal aid is forthcoming—to 
education in America thus would have a 
double-barreled effect: It would in- 
crease the taxpayers’ burdens while re- 
ducing the supply of teachers. This 
means a still more rapid rise in school 
costs and school taxes while at the same 
time increasing teacher shortages and 
subverting the formulation of educa- 
tional standards. 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, 
that the answer to question one is clearly 
in the affirmative. Aside from the state 
against religion issue, there are com- 
pelling reasons for state aid to the pri- 
vate schools. The choice is not between 
flourishing mixed systems of publicly 
supported schools and privately sup- 
ported institutions and one in which pub- 
lic aid goes te both types of institutions. 
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Over the long pull, it is between an over- 
manned deteriorating public system and 
declining private one, and a flourishing 
pluralistic system, relying only in part 
on public funds. 

B. THE ISSUE OF STATE AND RELIGION 


It is difficult to believe that the so- 
called constitutional issue being raised 
regarding Federal aid to private—mainly 
parochial—schools has real merit. This 
Nation has well-established precedents 
for such aid, which incidentally are re- 
ceiving little attention in the present all 
too acrimonious debate. 

It is vital to note that the Constitu- 
tion does not distinguish between aid to 
education and other relationships be- 
tween the state and religious institu- 
tions. And to support the principle that 
Congress should make no laws concern- 
ing religion does not imply that reli- 
gious institutions are to be subject to 
specific state discriminations. Nor does 
precedence or practice suggest such an 
interpretation. There are these consid- 
erations: 

First. State support of 
school bus transportation. 

Second. Allowance by Federal and 
State Governments of deductions from 
personal and corporate income taxes for 
contributions to religious and sectarian 
institutions. 

Third. Subsidy by the state of reli- 
gious institutions through exemption of 
this property from the tax rolls. 

Fourth. Exempting from income taxes 
of religious institutions. 

Fifth. Contracts between the Federal 
Government and religiously controlled 
colleges and universities. These con- 
tracts typically include substantial ele- 
ments of aid eminently defensible—and 
defended—as in the national interest. 

Sixth. A considerable number of prece- 
dents indicating governmental recogni- 
tion of the claims of religion, such as 
religious elements in official oaths of of- 
fice, in courtroom oaths; and state rec- 
ognition of diplomas. 

Seventh. Hospital grants for hospital 
construction regardless of religious de- 
nomination, if any. 

Eighth. College housing: Presently the 
Government makes low-interest loans to 
both private and public colleges for con- 
struction of student housing. 

Ninth. Federal loans under the Na- 
tional Defense Act are made to elemen- 
tary and high schools for purchase of 
equipment, the teaching of science and 
mathematics without church application 
being a bar to the loan. 

Tenth. The GI bills gave aid to stu- 
dents attending parochial schools. 

There are scores of other Federal pro- 
grams through which institutions with 
religious opportunities receive Federal 
funds through grants or loans. 

The above list of established prece- 
dents indicates that American govern- 
ments already contribute significantly 
and explicitly to the support of religious 
institutions and in ways that are of cru- 
cial relevance to the present debate. If 
these above factors are constitutional— 
which does not seem to be seriously in 
question—then it is difficult to see how 
in principle the inclusion of private 
schools in a program of long-term low- 
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interest loans to nonpublic schools should 
be in question. Since the Constitution 
does not mention education in its pro- 
visions on the state-religion issue, it 
cannot be maintained that any constitu- 
tional distinction exists between aid to 
higher education and to the lower levels 
of schooling. 

It is granted, of course, that the 
amount of direct support entailed, were 
private schools included in a Federal 
aid program, would mean a major step. 
Taxpayers might well complain at the 
extra costs involved. But such issues 
are matters of economics, of distribu- 
tions of tax burdens, and so forth, not 
issues of constitutional principle. 

I find it difficult to reconcile the strong 
hostility of those who oppose the low- 
loan program to private schools with 
their apparent acceptance of the above- 
established precedents—unless, of course, 
their opposition is based more on eco- 
nomics and/or on bias than principle. If 
it is wrong for the state to give aid to 
private schools, directly or indirectly, 
why is it all right for the state to give 
special tax status to religious institutions 
and to support them via income tax 
deductions for religious contributions? 

C. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It seems fair and reasonable, for the 
above reasons, to support a program of 
long-term low-interest loans to private 
schools to parallel the development of 
public schools in order to assure ability 
to meet using costs. Both systems are 
needed if our national goals of educa- 
tional opportunity are to be realized. 
Each system of education contributes to 
the efficiency and excellence of the other. 
Each system contributes to the diver- 
sity and fruitful competition in excel- 
lence that is the particular glory of 
American education. I, therefore, in- 
tend to support and urge enactment of 
the long-term low-interest loan program 
to private schools—for a stronger edu- 
cational system. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
LABOR 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor and all subcom- 
mittees thereof may be permitted to sit 
this week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


AND 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SayLor for 
tomorrcw, Tuesday, May 2, on account 
of death in the family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. SHort), for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day, May 2. 

Mr. Staccers, for 5 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. TOLL. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Kine of New York. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHorT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. MATHIAs. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances. 

Mr. KEARNS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ASPINALL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. McDoweELL. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 881. An act to revise section 4166 of the 
Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 35) to permit 
documentation of vessels sold or transferred 
abroad; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 





BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 27, 1961, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 4884. An act to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal fi- 
nancial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
ccmmunications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


848. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to supple- 
ment and revise the laws prescribing restric- 
tions against conflicts of interest applicable 
to employees of the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

849. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 303(a) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 by 
increasing per diem rates and to provide re- 
imbursement under certain circumstances 
for actual expenses incident to travel”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

850. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to bring the number of cadets 
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at the US. Military Academy and the US. 
Air Force Academy up to full strength, and 
to authorize admittance of students from 
friendly foreign nations to the US. Military 
Academy, the U.S. Naval Academy, and the 
U.S. Air Force Academy”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

851. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations and Logistics), 
relative to the Navy proposing to transfer 
the escort Banning (PCE-886) to the Port of 
Hood River Commission, Hood River, Oreg., 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 7308; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

852. A letter from the Chairman, US. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
revised draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

853. A letter from the executive secretary, 
American Chemical Society, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the American Chemical 
Society for the calendar year 1960, pursuant 
to Public Law 358, 75th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

854. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, relative to providing war-risk insur- 
ance and certain marine and liability insur- 
ance for the American public, pursuant 
to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 26, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
April 28, 1961: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on health research and 
training (Rept. No. 321). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


[Submitted May 1, 1961] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 271. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 2010, a bill to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 322). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MACK: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 4614. A bill to di- 
rect the Secretary of Commerce to take steps 
to encourage travel to the United States by 
residents of foreign countries, to establish 
an Office of International Travel and 
Tourism, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 323). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on Air Force ballistic 
missile management; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 324). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R.6094. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the Employment Act of 1946; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 325). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to Federal-aid highways, to make 
certain adjustments in the Federal-aid high- 
way program, and for other purposes; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 326). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 6713. A bill to amend certain laws re- 
lating to Federal-aid highways, to make cer- 
tain adjustments in the Federal-aid high- 
way program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 6714. A bill to establish a Department 
of Small Towns and Rural Affairs; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6715. A bil. to amend the Housing 
Act of 1959 to provide a 1-year moratorium 
on Federal Housing Administration insured 
and certain other guaranteed and insured 
mortgages, with the Federal Government 
assuming the mortgage payments (both 
principal and interest) and certain other 
mortgage costs, for mortgagors in areas of 
substantial unemployment who are unem- 
ployed and unable to make such payments 
through no fault of their own, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6716. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
further delegation of duties to employee 
boards; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6717. A bill providing that the U.S. 
district courts shall have jurisdiction of cer- 
tain cases involving pollution of interstate 
river systems, and providing for the venue 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 6718. A bill to prevent the service or 
consumption of hard liquor aboard commer- 
cial passenger aircraft; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6719. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons engaged in small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON (by request) : 

H.R. 6720. A bill to provide a simple alter- 
native to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
to tax the national income, the rate ad- 
justed currently to overbalance the budget, 
gradually retire the debt, and thus restore 
and maintain the buying power of the dol- 
lar; to apply the incentives and responsibili- 
ties of economic freedom to employees;. to 
aid the needy and pay their medical bills; 
and to provide for the general use of farm- 
income insurance; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6721. A bill to permit unmarried an- 
nuitants under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to elect 
survivorship annuities upon subsequent 
marriage; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 6722. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 to provide that a 
nonprofit corporation otherwise qualified 
may in certain cases obtain a direct loan 
for elderly family housing even though it 
has obtained a commitment for mortgage 
insurance on such housing under the FHA 
elderly persons housing program; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 6723. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to equalize certain benefits for 
veterans with service-connected disabilities; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6724. A bill to extend to the veterans 
of the Mexican border service of 1916 and 
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1917 and their widows and minor children 
all the provisions, privileges, rights, and 
benefits of laws enacted for the benefit of 
veterans of World War I; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6725. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

_ By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6726. A bill to make it a crime to 
discriminate against Ambassadors and other 
public Ministers and their servants; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 6727. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to strengthen inde- 
pendent competitive enterprise by providing 
for fair competitive acts, practices, and 
methods of competition, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 6728. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to bring the number of cadets 
at the U.S. Military Academy and the USS. 
Air Force Academy up to full strength; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6729. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain lands held for inclusion in 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area, N.C., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 6730. A bill to revise the effective 
dates of certain increases in compensation 
granted to employees of the Government 
Printing Office, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R, 6731. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the so-called Davis-Bacon Act to certain 
contracts to provide services; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6732. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to encourage 
the construction and maintenance of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels built in American shipyards; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 6733. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund 
for the advancement of commercial fisheries; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6734. A bill to encourage the discov- 
ery of gold, the development of gold mines, 
and the production of domestic gold; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6735. A bill to amend title II of the 

Social Security Act to increase the amount 
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of outside earnings permitted each year 

without deductions from benefits there- 

under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden anni- 
versary of naval aviation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 230. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should instruct the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations to cause the 
Soviet Union to abide by the standing Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on Hungary or, 
by their failure to do so, to be expelled from 
membership in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Res.272. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives in 
opposition to the recognition of the Commu- 
nist Chinese regime; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to urging the development 
and adoption of as soon as possible a natural 
minerals policy that will guarantee a strong 
and healthy domestic mining industry by 
assuring domestic producers a fair and 
equitable share of domestic metal markets; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the proposed comprehensive 10-year 
program of oceanographic research and sur- 
veys; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide sufficient funds for commence- 
ment of construction of the cross-Florida 
barge canal at the earliest possible time; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
transfer or set aside 30,000 square feet of land 
at Fort DeRussy to the city and county of 
Honolulu, State of Hawaii, for the exclusive 
use as a fire station site; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to endorsing and supporting Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 40 introduced in the 
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Senate of the United States to develop a 
Lewis and Clark Tourway; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to S. 473 and H.R. 12 provid- 
ing for postal union recognition as a mat- 
ter of right and not by sufferance; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and Congress of the United States 
to ascertain and divulge the names of the 
American-owned foreign firms or those partly 
owned by citizens of the United States that 
are manufacturing on foreign soil and ex- 
porting textile products into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6786. A bill for the relief of Loreto 
and Giuseppina Puccia and their two minor 
children, Carmelo and Lucia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.6737. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Stroli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6738. A bill for the relief of Lt. Gen. 
Bryant L. Boatner, U.S. Air Force, retired; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 6739. A bill for the relief of Jankiel 
Borsuk and wife, Sylvia Borsuk; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 6740. A bill for the relief of Teofilo 

Estoesta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 6741. A bill for the relief of Jorge 
Awapara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 6742. A bill for the relief of Arturo 
La Chuisha; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6743. A bill for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki Reeder; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


134. Mr. DOLE presented a petition of the 
Kansas Retail Jewelers Association, Inc., by 
Charles Elliott, secretary, urging the Con- 
gress to take action toward transferring the 
10 percent Federal excise tax on jewelry at 
the retail level to the manufacturer’s level, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Radio Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 
Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


the month of May has been designated 
National Radio Month, and I feel it is ap- 


propriate on this occasion to consider the 
significant place radio has in our daily 
lives. As an indication of the industry’s 
tremendous success, in 1960 radio owner- 
ship in the United States reached the 
record figure of 146 million sets, or 3 
per family, with an additional 10 million 
sets in public places. 

The radio has played an important 
role in the educational, business, philan- 
thropic, and entertainment lives of our 
people. It serves as an integral part of 
our national defense system, as a cru- 


sader for civic betterment, and as an 
informational media to practically all of 
our citizens. The thousands of men and 
women employed as managers, announc- 
ers, newsmen, writers, salesmen, and 
technicians have made a major contribu- 
tion toward the growth of the radio 
industry as well as the Nation’s economy. 

To symbolize National Radio Month, 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
has chosen as its theme “Radio: The Best 
Sound Around.” In my opinion, this 
brief motto modestly conveys the high 
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fidelity in which the radio industry has 
fulfilled its responsibilities toward a 
better informed nation. 

I wish to extend my heartiest congrat- 
ulations and best wishes to all those 
skilled and devoted people in the radio 
industry on this splendid occasion. 





Americans Are Basically Conservative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we in Con- 
gress could well give some serious thought 
to the advice of our distinguished col- 
league, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, in the 
article from Human Events, which I 
herewith include as part of my remarks: 


AMERICANS ARE BASICALLY CONSERVATIVE 
(By Senator Barry Go.tpwatTer, of Arizona) 


On my way to work one morning recently 
the radio blared forth with a commercial for 
one of the Nation’s largest banks. The an- 
nouncer proclaimed that “this financial in- 
stitution is proud of its long record of con- 
servative management.” 

The same day I noticed a full-page ad 
of one of the Nation’s largest insurance com- 
panies advising all readers that the “man- 
agement of this institution is conservative 
and responsible.” 

It occurred to me to wonder how fast an 
insurance company would grow if it adver- 
tised its management as being “liberal.” How 
many people would have confidence in a bank 
which announced that above all else it was 
liberal? 

I would suggest that all Americans are 
basically conservative. We adopt a conserva- 
tive philosophy in our attitude toward our 
children and their education. We follow 
conservative policies in the investment and 
administration of our earnings. And when 
we spend our money we reveal ourselves as 
clearly conservative by attempting to secure 
the greatest possible value for each dollar 
spent. 

Most of the copybook maxims we remem- 
ber are illustrations of conservative belief. 
We don’t encourage our children to engage 
in wild experimentation, either in their edu- 
cation or their personal relationships with 
their fellow students. When our young- 
sters are old enough to drive the car, we 
rarely let them depart from our homes with- 
out a shouted admonition to “drive care- 
fully.” When they marry and begin build- 
ing a life of their own, we encourage them 
to approach the purchase of such things as 
a home or a car cautiously, giving careful 
consideration to all elements involved. 

It is only in the conduct of our Govern- 
ment that some of us espouse a liberal view- 
point. This, I suggest, is because Govern- 
ment money somehow or other is now 
regarded as free money. 

In my home State of Arizona the State 
building and planning commission has just 
received something like $100,000 in Federal 
funds. This money is to be used for the 
planning of new public buildings and public 
facilities. It won’t purchase the actual 
architectural drawings, it won’t be used to 
buy a single brick or a single yard of con- 
crete. It will be used instead to finance the 
deliberations of various committees and 
agencies who will explore the situation and 
then come up with a suggested solution, 
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I wonder how many people of Arizona 
would urge the expenditure of $100,000 for 
this purpose if they were compelled to make 
a direct contribution on some preestablished 
formula to that fund. 

We want our insurance companies to 
operate on conservative principles in order 
protect the value of our own insurance pol- 
icy. Yet we encourage the Government in 
such undertakings as social security to 
operate in a fashion which would bring 
bankruptcy to any private operator who did 
not have full access to the Federal Treasury. 

Conservatives know the value of sound in- 
struction in our public schools in courses 
devoted to what we old-fashioned folk call 
the solids. The liberals have just discov- 
ered that there is some value in teaching 
mathematics and science and history. Until 
the advent of the first Russian sputnik their 
attention was centered on the happy-life- 
adjustment courses, good manners, and eas- 
ier methods of learning. 

Isn’t it time for a nation, which by in- 
stinct and by experience reaches out for 
conservative principles, to demand the ap- 
plication of this same conservative policy in 
the conduct of its Government? How do 
you stand, sir? 





Two Hundred Eighty-Seventh Anniversary 
of the Founding of Germantown 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1691 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, many old 
communities in the United States annu- 
ally celebrate their founding dates with 
events which excite the interest not 
only of the residents of the area, but 
also of Americans everywhere. Some 
of these communities are so old that 
they deserve special comment because 
of a record of progress that has been 
both continuous and substantial. Such 
a place is Germantown, which is a part 
of the Sixth Congressional District 
which I have had the privilege to repre- 
sent in the 87th as well as in the pre- 
vious Congress. This settlement was 
founded more than a hundred years 
prior to the inception of the United 
States. It continues to flourish while 
maintaining the traditions which have 
made it one of the leading communities 
in the country. It will be recalled that 
George Washington was a familiar fig- 
ure in Germantown in 1793 and 1794. 
He rented the Perot-Morris House for 
personal lodging; and it was here that 
his Cabinet met frequently during the 
summer of 1794. 

The 278th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Germantown will be celebrated 
the week of May 14 with a series of 
events over an 8-day period. The 
celebration will be sponsored by the 
Germantown Community Council, com- 
prised of some 150 organizations, and 
the Business Men’s Association of Ger- 
mantown. The activities will begin 
next Sunday with Prayer Day and a 
fellowship service at James Methodist 
Church. At 2 p.m. the annual Vernon 
Art Exhibit will open in Vernon Park, 
with awards presented at 3 p.m. High- 
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lights of the week’s exercises will in- 
clude the traditional Vernon Fair to be 
held May 17 in Vernon Park. Value 
Days offered by the business commu- 
nity will be on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, May 18, 19, and 20. A tour 
of historic homes will be conducted on 
May 21, 





President Kennedy Signs Area Redevelop- 
ment Act—Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette Terms the Measure a Tribute to 
Democratic Concern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
when President Kennedy signed into law 
the Area Redevelopment Act earlier to- 
day, a long-past-due measure of assist- 
ance for depressed chronic labor sur- 
plus areas and underdeveloped nonurban 
areas became a reality. 

Many communities which have been 
forced into economic decline by exces- 
sive unemployment will be stimulated by 
this act to take steps to improve their 
outlook and their stake in the future. 

The Area Redevelopment Act will not, 
in itself, solve the problems of any sec- 
tion. But it will afford a means whereby 
numerous towns, cities, and counties can 
act to help themselves. Nothing will 
flow to any community as a consequence 
of this measure unless its leaders and 
citizens demonstrate ability to plan and 
initiate positive programs calculated to 
revitalize its economy. 

The incumbent President’s predecessor 
had two opportunities—in 1958 and 
1960—to sign area redevelopment legis- 
lation into law. On both occasions his 
actions were negative instead of positive. 

For President Kennedy, the experience 
of affixing his signature to the 1961 act 
at a White House ceremony this morn- 
ing doubtless was a most satisfying one. 
Along with the esteemed senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], and other 
able Members of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, as a Member of the Senate, was a 
devoted apostle and stalwart proponent 
of aid for depressed area legislation. As 
a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President, Mr. Kennedy stated 
forthrightly his positive position con- 
cerning the need for such an act, and as 
his party’s nominee he vigorously sup- 
ported the Democratic national platform 
pledge to continue the battle for enact- 
ment of area redevelopment legislation. 

But as gratifying as was the honor 
which came to President Kennedy in be- 
ing privileged to perform the final action 
which gave this legislation the status of 
law, he very properly paid special tribute 
to our diligent and effective colleague, 
Senator Douctas, and other Senate and 
House Members whose perseverance and 
devotion were applied to area redevelop- 
ment bills during sessions of. the 85th, 
86th, and this 87th Congress. 
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Those of us who have been afforded 
opportunity to work for this legislation 
were gratified to have been participants 
in the White House ceremony. 

Mr. President, the Charleston Ga- 
zette, Charleston, W. Va., which has been 
a strong and consistent advocate of area 
redevelopment legislation, published an 
appropriate editorial in its April 28, 1961, 
editions. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ArEA Am BrLL A TRIBUTE TO DEMOCRATIC 
CONCERN 


To those who argue that party labels mean 
very little, enactment of a bill to aid de- 
pressed areas this week should shake them 
out of their comfortable indifference to party 
politics. 

On two occasions, a Republican President 
vetoed essentially the same bill, thus delay- 
ing aid to West Virginia and other States 
faced with pockets of chronic unemployment 
which defy State and local solutions. The 
overwhelming majority of Republicans in 
Congress also have opposed the bill over the 
past decade. 

It took the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, and a Democratic 
Congress cooperating with him to assure its 
long overdue enactment. The bill is a trib- 
ute to the Democratic Party’s pragmatic con- 
cern for people in trouble. 

The tragedy is that Republican fear of 
trying something new—in the face of ob- 
vious need—delayed the bill’s passage for 
sO many years. This chronic, GOP stand- 
patism has prolonged the agony of thou- 
sands of jobless citizens in West Virginia 
and the Nation. 

President Kennedy, U.S. Senator Pau. 
Doveias, Democrat, of Illinois, the long- 
time champion and author of the depressed 
areas bill, and West Virginia’s eight Con- 
gressmen deserve praise for their efforts in 
finally obtaining a national program for a 
national problem. By working for its pas- 
sage, President Kennedy fulfilled one of his 
major campaign pledges to the people of 
West Virginia. 

Now it’s up to the governmental agencies 
and citizens of West Virginia to make im- 
mediate plans to take advantage of the bill’s 
provisions. Valuable time already has been 
lost because of Republican shortsightedness. 
West Virginia can afford no more costly de- 
lays in building for a more prosperous future. 





Questionnaire Results for 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, every year since coming to Con- 
gress I have conducted a poll of the peo- 
ple of the Sixth District of Florida to 
seek their views on major issues expected 
to come before the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This year the response exceeded 48,387 
returns. By mailing back such a big re- 
sponse the people of the district indi- 
cate their concern in the affairs of their 
Government, and these citizens deserve 
praise for taking the time to study the 
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issues and make their opinions known. 
The fact that every questionnaire is 
signed indicates a firm conviction of 
opinion and it is most helpful to me to 
have the views of so many. 

The newspapers of the district pub- 
lish the questionnaire as a public service, 
and additional mailings are made from 
lists to the entire area. 

So that all Members may have the 
benefit of this questionnaire, under unan- 
imous consent I include the results in 
the REcorpD: 


Congressman Paul G. Rogers’ 1961 question- 
naire results 


SUN DONSONR GL s . Secs ei bt oii acces 48, 387 
[In percent] 


Question Yes 





1. Do you favor reduced foreign aid spend- 

A RE Re Set SE 91 9 
. Do you favor the proposal to make a 

compulsory medical care plan for the 

aged part of the social security pro- 


Lo) 


SE cahudasra tan memeonttaaoeee 55 45 
3. Do you favor using Federal funds to 
aid depressed areas?___.........- saaes 70 30 
4. Do you favor Federal aid for— 
(a) School construction?..........-- 52 48 
(b) Teachers’ salaries?_..........--- 33 67 


5. Do you feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist in solving prob- 
lems affecting migrant laborers? - - ..-- 56 44 

Do you favor legislation which would— 

(a) Raise the minimum wage from 
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I I inci acstasodiibeinieis deine 56 44 
(b) Extend the coverage of the 
present wage and hour law?_- 61 39 


~] 


. Do you favor my proposal for system- 
atic annual repayment of the national 


er reg oe tee ee, Se ee 95 5 
8. Would you favor an amendment to the 

Taft-Hartley labor law which would 

permit union picketing at construc- 

SN has ds nce Sticke cea ne= 21 79 








The House Rules Committee Can Speed 
an Investigation of the Adequacy of 
Existing Laws To Protect the Public 
From the Consequences of Undue 
Speculation by Favorably Reporting 
the Kearns Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, stock- 
market prices influence the personal ex- 
penditures of consumers, as well as the 
market for other investments such as 
Government bonds. 

The New York Stock Exchange, tak- 
ing note of recent heavy trading in 
securities, has warned the public against 
unsound investment practices. Keith 
Funston, president of the stock ex- 
change, said on April 4, 1961 that— 

There is disquieting evidence that some 
people have not yet discovered that it is im- 
possible to get something for nothing, and 
they are attempting to make improper use 
of the facilities of the investment com- 
munity. 


Mr. Funston said, according to the 
New York Times of April 5, that the ex- 
change had received reports indicating 
that some would-be investors were try- 
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ing to buy shares of companies whose 
names they could not identify, whose 
products were unknown to them and 
whose prospects were highly uncertain. 

A resolution which I have sponsored, 
House Joint Resolution 21, as amended, 
requests an investigation of the mone- 
tary and financial structure of the 
United States, by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives. 

The House Rules Committee can speed 
an investigation of the adequacy of ex- 
isting laws to protect the public from 
the consequences of undue speculation by 
favorably reporting House Joint Resolu- 
tion 21, as amended. 

I include as part of my remarks a joint 
memorandum which my dear friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER] and I have issued. I also 
include, as part of my remarks, articles 
from the New York Times and the 
Washington (D.C.) Post and Times Her- 
ald, which underscore the need for the 
type of study and investigation my res- 
olution, as amended, would provide: 

APRIL 26, 1961. 
JOINT MEMORANDUM TO CHAIRMAN HOWARD 

SMITH AND THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 

RULES COMMITTEE 
From: Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

Representative CARROLL D. KEARNS. 
Subject: Resolutions calling for study of 
monetary system, etc. 

1. I have for many years been urging the 
Banking and Currency Committee to under- 
take a study of our monetary and fiscal policy 
in all its facets. 

Since 1952, I have been introducing resolu- 
tions directing the Banking and Currency 
Committee to make such a study. The reso- 
lution, House Resolution 21, as amended, by 
Congressman CaRROLL D. KEarRNs, also seeks 
such a study. 

I join Mr. Kearns in urging that a resolu- 
tion be reported by the House Rules Com- 
mittee, calling upon the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to make such a study of 
our monetary system in all its aspects. 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress. 

2. Since testifying on April 25 on my House 
Resolution 21, as amended, my attention has 
been drawn to other resolutions calling for 
similar studies, and that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of my resolution. 

I therefore suggest that my resolution be 
further amended to direct the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to undertake 
the complete study of our monetary system 
and report to the Congress its findings and 
recommendations. 

From discussion with members of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee it 
is my view that they would welcome making 
such a study of our monetary system. 

CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 





[From the New York Times, Apr. 5, 1961] 


FuUNSTON CAUTIONS PUBLIC ON RECKLESS IN- 
VESTMENTS—URGES CARE IN SELECTING 
STocKs—SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COM- 
MISSION SEEKS STRICTER AD RULES 


The New York Stock Exchange, taking note 
of recent heavy trading in securities, warned 
the public yesterday against unsound invest- 
ment practices. 

At the same time, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proposed strict new 
regulations against deceptive or fraudulent 
advertising by investment advisers. The 
new rules would apply to 1,800 investment 
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advisers licensed by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Keith Funston, president of the stock ex- 
change, said in regard to the activity in the 
stock market: 

“There is disquieting evidence that some 
people have not yet discovered that it is 
impossible to get something for nothing, and 
they are attempting to make improper use 
of the facilities of the investment com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Funston said the exchange had re- 
ceived reports indicating that some “would- 
be investors” were trying to buy shares of 
companies whose names they could not iden- 
tify, whose products were unknown to them, 
and whose prospects were highly uncertain. 

He urged investors to follow “time-tested 
guideposts” advocated by the exchange as a 
means to sound investment, including skep- 
ticism about tips. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
new rules were proposed under a law en- 
acted last year. No date was announced as 
to when the new regulations would go into 
effect. Under them, advertisements would 
be prohibited from doing the following 
things: 

Representing any “graph, chart, formula, 
method, system, or other device” as able to 
indicate when to buy or sell securities, 
“without disclosing, in close juxtaposition 
and with equal prominence, the limitations 
and difficulties” in using such techniques. 

Containing testimonials about the invest- 
ment adviser or his product. 

Referring to an adviser’s past recommen- 
dations, which may have been profitable. 

Offering any service as free unless it is, 
in fact, entirely free and subject to no 
charges or obligations, direct or indirect. 

The agency said other practices might have 
to be curbed, and it invited suggestions to 
be submitted by May 15. 

The investment advisers licensed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission sell 
advice on stocks and bonds in weekly letters 
to subscribers or in pamphlets, reports, 
analyses, and brochures. Their advertising 
is aimed at attracting buyers for this ma- 
terial. 

A violation of Securities and Exchange 
Commission regulations can result in a 
$10,000 fine or 2 years in prison. Usually, 
however, the agency brings proceedings 
against violators, suspending, or revoking 
their licenses. It can also seek a court 
order enjoining illegal practices. 

The president of the American Stock Ex- 
change, Edward T. McCormick, endorsed the 
Securities and Exchange Commission pro- 
gram to stop indiscriminate investment rec- 
ommendations. He added, however, that he 
did not think it unreasonable for persons 
assuming the risks inherent in the purchase 
of common stock to expect in the reason- 
ably near future a dividend return of 5 
percent on their investments. 

Mr. Funston, in cautioning prospective in- 
vestors, listed some of the guideposts for 
sound investing. 

Investors, he said, should have well-de- 
fined objectives and should choose securities 
to meet these objectives. They should rec- 
ognize that there are risks as well as re- 
wards, and that stock prices go down as well 
as up. 

He also advised investors to keep an emer- 
gency reserve for family needs, to get the 
facts from a member firm broker and not 
to invest on the basis of tips and rumors. 

“There is no question that investors should 
exercise the same care in seeking securities 
as they would in purchasing a house, or a 
car or in making any other major invest- 
ment,”’ he said. He added that the recent 
market activity was a natural part of an 
expanding economy, and an overwhelming 
majority of investors are using the market 
place soundly. 
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Yesterday’s warning against unsound in- 
vestment practices was the exchange’s sec- 
ond in 2 years. 

In April 1959 an article by Mr. Funston, 
“A Word of Warning,” was read on tele- 
vision in commercial time relinquished by 
the brokerage firm of Sutro Bros. & Co. The 
article was published in the exchange’s 
monthly magazine and its message promoted 
by a $250,000 advertising campaign. 

At that time, Mr. Funston said: 

“It would be most unfortunate to have 
any part of our business reflect unsound or 
unreasoned transactions—whether it be 
based on tips or rumors, or concentrated in 
low-price issues merely because the price is 
low.” 

Wall Street observers have not been dis- 
turbed over the recent heavy volume of 
trading so much as they have been con- 
cerned by the soaring prices of many so- 
called glamour stocks. These are often cheap 
in price and represent the securities of new 
companies, especially in the electronics and 
missile fields. They are companies whose 
futures could be extremely disappointing, 
and investors—actually, speculators in these 
instances—could be financially hurt. 

Trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
set a record in volume last month and in the 
first quarter of the year, exceeding even the 
trading of the crash year of 1929. Daily 
volume has climbed over the 5 million-share 
mark many times this year. 

Yesterday, 7,080,000 shares changed hands. 
That was the largest volume since Septem- 
ber 26, 1955, which was the first trading day 
after former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack, when 7,716,650 shares 
were traded. 

Trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
has exceeded 7 million shares only 17 times— 
and 8 of those occasions were in 1929. 
the Washington (D.C.) Post and 

Times Herald, May 1, 1961] 


OvER THE COUNTER AND INTO THE BLUE— 
BROKERS WARN OF FLAMBOYANT STOCK- 
BUYING 


[From 


(By Frank C. Porter) 


Six months ago, a construction laborer 
with muddy shoes and khaki work clothes 
walked into a Washington brokerage house, 
plunked down $25, and asked to open an ac- 
count. 

The chary broker tried to steer him into a 
safe and sound mutual fund, but his new 
customer would have none of it. He took 
successive flyers in a number of highly specu- 
lative local stocks—buying Servonics at 10 
and selling at 18; National Research Asso- 
ciates at 14% and selling at 4; and Nuclear 
Research Associates at 2%, which he still 
holds and which is now selling for about 6. 

For a total investment of $100, the con- 
struction worker now has paper profits of 
more than $1,000. Recently he breezed into 
the broker’s office in a natty new blue suit 
and pearl grey vest. ‘What looks good to- 
day?” he asked. 

The construction worker refiects a new 
wave of flamboyant stock speculation sweep- 
ing the country. As the contagion spreads, it 
invites invidous comparison with 1929 and 
worries overworked brokers and exchange of- 
ficials, who realize a blowup in the securities 
market could give them a black eye and bring 
more stringent Federal regulation. As one 
of them puts it: 

“When the house of ill repute is raided, 
everyone gets arrested.” 

Others describe it more delicately, but no 
less vehemently: 

“The fact is that now the whole country 
is rapidly trying to get into the blue sky.”— 
Walter K, Gutman, Stearns & Co., New York. 

Some “would-be investors” are buying 
shares of companies “whose names they can’t 
identify, whose products are unknown to 
them, and whose prospects are, at best, highly 
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uncertain.”—G. Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

“A colossal wave of greed is building up 
among uninformed people.”—A. Dana Hodg- 
don, Hodgdon & Co., Washington. 

“The over-the-counter market has be- 
come a veritable gambling arena which 
causes grave concern to those who lived 
through and survived similar phases.”— 
Jacques Coe, Jacques Coe & Co., New York. 

“Unfortunately, some people are going 
wild, like an 18-year-old boy who suddenly 
discovers that girls are wonderful.”—Sidney 
B. Lurie, Josephthal & Co., New York. 

“Today we have people buying stocks 
merely because the company’s name has the 
word electronic or space or computer or 
automation or infrared or vending or cryo- 
genics in it * * * They haven’t the slightest 
idea what they're buying.”—A partner in 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington. 

“Earnings are not cutting too much ice 
one way or the other right now. So many 
people are out after a fast buck these days 
they don’t know what they’re buying and 
don’t seem to care.”—Theodore R. White, 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 

Others insist that trading in common 
stocks today is sound and orderly, that there 
is no concern for alarm. All agree, however, 
that there has never been such a period 
of broad public participation in the market. 

In the first 3 months of this year, trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange topped 300 
million shares—a record for any quarter 
in history. Daily volume on April 4 soared 
above 7 million shares, highest since former 
President Eisenhower suffered his heart at- 
tack in September 1955. 

A New York Stock Exchange seat was sold 
last month for $225,000, the highest price 
in 28 years. 

“Our business has been terrific. It’s 
doubled just in the past month,” reports 
Edgar B. Rouse, partner in Rouse, Brewer, 
Becker & Bryant, a large Washington broker- 
age house. 

Clerks at member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange have been working far into 
the night to clear up backlogs of orders on 
the busiest days. Many have to work Satur- 
days, sometimes Sundays as well. Partners 
at some of these houses have been regularly 
eating lunch at their desks and complaining 
that they rarely see their families any more. 
Switchboards become jammed and phone 
service slows. 

As the volume rises, mistakes and delays 
multiply disproportionately. A customer 
who has ordered 10 shares of General Time 
may wind up with 100 shares of General 
Tire. Transfer agents have lagged as much 
as a week in the delivery of share certificates. 


NOT A COMPLETE MEASURE 


But while volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange, commonly called the big board, 
has been setting records since the turn of the 
year, it is not a complete measure of today’s 
speculative activity. 

Actually there are two stock markets. One 
comprises listed shares, those that are traded 
on the big board, the American Stock Ex- 
change, and the various regional exchanges 
such as the Midwest, the Philadelphia-Balti- 
more, and the Pacific coast stock exchanges. 

The other is the over-the-counter market, 
where vast numbers of unlisted securities 
are sold directly by dealers without the 
Offices of an intermediary exchange. 

While the New York Stock Exchange lists 
some 1,500 issues, and its smaller sister, the 
American, about 900, the common shares of 
some 50,000 other firms are sold in the over- 
the-counter market. New York Stock Ex- 
change member firms employ about 28,000 
registered representatives, the “customers 
men’”’ who actually serve the individual in- 
vestor. By contrast, nearly 100,000 regis- 
tered representatives are listed by the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, the 








trade association which polices the over-the- 
counter market (many of the latter also work 
for stock exchange member firms). 

How much business is done in the over- 
the-counter market? Nobody knows or is 
even willing to estimate it. But it is huge— 
probably several times the size of the vol- 
ume on the exchange. The OTC market, 
about which little is known by the public, 
can be likened to the great bulk of an ice- 
berg lying beneath the ocean’s surface. 


OTC MARKET BOOMS HERE 


It is in this vast, less closely regulated 
market that today’s wildest speculation is 
taking place. Shares listed by the exchanges 
are generally seasoned issues of well-known 
firms in mature industries. Although the 
OTC market has its own blue chips—Amer- 
ican Express Co. or Weyerhauser Co., for ex- 
ample—it also includes thousands of untried 
fledgling firms, many with extremely roman- 
tic names, which permit the fledgling specu- 
lator’s imagination to run riot. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in 

Washington where a brisk over-the-counter 
market has developed in recent years to 
match the scores of exotic-sounding small 
research firms sprouting throughout the 
area and the growing appetite for stocks of 
Washington's relatively well-heeled popula- 
tion. 
At the end of World War II there were 
possibly 2 dozen purely Washington com- 
panies with stock in the public’s hands. To- 
day the figure approaches 200, with more 
being added every month. 

To meet the demand, new brokerage 
houses have sprung up at an amazing rate. 
Ten years ago, there were less than 30 in 
the metropolitan area, today there are just 
short of a hundred. 

Although the bulk are firms of established 
integrity, the high-pressure tactics and ques- 
tionable ethics of a few have caused alarm 
in the industry. Several have been closed 
down by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in the past year. 

Brokerage houses in the District of Colum- 
— Serene are unregulated at the local 
evel. 





Law Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Law Day 
is not merely a reaction to the high fes- 
tival of a rival culture, but is an expres- 
sion of dedication to the rule of law. 
This day is significant as a recognition 
of the value of the system that we have 
inherited from past ages and which we 
build anew each day. 

It is the daily need for rebuilding that 
I wish to note. The rule of law is para- 
doxical in its stability and the fact that 
it also has an ephemeral character. 
While generations of men have sustained 
the concept of the law through the ages, 
it could collapse overnight if its support 
is withdrawn. 

And this support must come from 
many hands. If we ever depend upon 
one man to sustain the law for us, then 
the rule of law will end and a tyranny, 
however benevolent, will commence. I 
pledge myself, therefore, to join with the 
millions throughout the world, lawyers 
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and laymen, Americans and allies, who 
are now renewing their determination 
that our grandchildren shall live under 
the rule of law and know the benefit of 
freedom. 





The Greater Williamsport Community 
Arts Festival of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was privileged to attend the 
ceremonies marking the opening of the 
weeklong Community Arts Festival in 
Williamsport, Pa. I consider this activ- 
ity, under the outstanding leadership of 
Mr. Bernard C. Taylor, to be a highly 
significant adventure in community ef- 
fort; and I am proud that the district 
which I represent has, within it, gen- 
erated an idea which seems to me likely 
to grow up from the community and out- 
ward even into the area, and into the 
Nation. It is an idea of today, not pos- 
sible in another era. Not possible, be- 
cause the need was not apparent. But 
now, with leisure hours and a high stand- 
ard of living as a challenge for the value 
of time, it is of significance to see people 
in a community getting together to dig 
out all the art organizations and activ- 
ities contained in it and going further to 
bring authorities in each art field to it 
to help stimulate the growth of art in its 
area. It is a good thing to use leisure 
time in this way. 

From an idea born of a need to bring 
industries into the city of Williamsport, 
the chamber of commerce searched the 
town for a person who could coordinate 
all art activity. There are an assort- 
ment of art groups involved, plus the 
public schools, churches, and organiza- 
tions which as a policy have never done 
more than listen tolerantly to an artist 
speak. The art groups have set up the 
schedules for their day: Visual arts, 
music, dance, drama, crafts, literature, 
and architecture, photography, graphics, 
fashion designs. There are two leaders 
of each ert, generally one from the local 
college, Lycoming, and one from the 
public schools or local art groups. 

There is a workshop each morning. 
The service clubs have taken guest 
speakers at noon luncheons, and the 
women’s associations have sponsored the 
speakers in the afternoons. These pro- 
grams vary with dancing and demon- 
strations as a part of the whole. There 
are also dinners sponsored by clubs and 
the evenings are devoted to entertain- 
ment and the performing arts. To add 
excitement a beaux arts ball will be held. 

The best part of the festival is watch- 
ing artists work with sponsors. One 
hundred and thirty-five guides have been 
instructed by college professors in a cap- 
sule course of the arts. They will stand 
by at all the exhibits which are housed 
all over town: in the public library, the 
college, the hotel, and the banks. On 
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the final Sunday, after a week of stimu- 
lation, there will be a garden arts show 
which has been held in the spring for 
a few years. 

Already within the city, an orchestra 
has been organized that did not exist 
before though the musicians were there. 
The arts and crafts have had the stimu- 
lation of working up to standards. Art- 
ists have felt the stability of interest and 
enthusiasm from supporters who are 
businessmen, industrial men, ministers, 
clubwomen, workers, and school and col- 
lege instructors. The industrial school 
has done the bulk of the building of 
easels and display panels. Very little 
money has been spent in display. ‘The 
emphasis has been on the value of par- 
ticipating in art and absorbing its 
benefits. 

This is the reason the movement for 
a concentrated showcase for the arts is 
a product of today, of the good which 
people find for their time, and for a 
forward look into a productive, peaceful 
community. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorr, I include the following news- 
letter of April 29, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
Apri 29, 1961. 

The inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program 
involved $600 million in foreign aid and 
passed 330 to 82. Three hundred and ninety- 
four million dollars go to the recently es- 
tablished Inter-American Development Bank 
for the creation of a revolving loan fund; 
$6 million to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States 
(OAS); $100 million to the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) for health 
and education grants; and $100 million to 
Chile for earthquake damage. Five hun- 
dred million dollars came under attack (all 
except Chile aid) for these reasons, as stated 
in the debate: 

(1) The administration refused to justify 
the need for the money, although the For- 
eign Affairs Committee had stipulated the 
delineation of detailed projects must pre- 
cede any appropriation; (2) it was even 
contended that the end justifies the means 
(help South American countries, though no 
description of how or why the money is 
given); (3) we have been too quick and too 
free in giving away the wealth of America, 
and the time has come for reevaluation and 
substantial reduction; (4) State Department 
bureaucrats in foreign aid are arrogant, un- 
informed about the program, and inclined 
to hold the American public and the Con- 
gress in contempt; (5) by backdoor spend- 
ing in foreign aid in this bill (i.e. spending 
without specific control by Congress), con- 
trol of foreign aid programs will be lost; 
(6) we are without facts as to what projects 
will be started and what the ultimate cost 
will be. If we should take too many excep- 
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tions of this type, we would destroy our very 


form of government; (7) we have already 
given South American nations $6 billion in 
the last 12 years; these, and others. 

Every citizen should be appalled, it seems 
to me, that the administration is demanding 
that Congress give up its traditional scru- 
tiny of appropriations of money. Further, 
these programs will subsidize nations not 
sympathetic to us, indeed, who, in a show- 
down, will be sympathetic to Castro. 

The aid to depressed areas conference re- 
port brought to the House a clear-cut issue— 
Should House Members permit the Senate 
to stipulate that this new experimental pro- 
gram should be taken out from under House 
Appropriations Committee scrutiny, getting 
money without yearly appropriations? It 
came as a shock to many Members to learn 
that the Chief Executive had done an about- 
face demanding this new type financing in 
the Senate-House conference eliminating 
House Members from the traditional guard- 
ing of the purse strings. A spirited debate 
resulted in a close vote in which loose fiscal 
policy supported by the administration won. 

Public Law 480, a bill to permit an addi- 
tional $2 billion authorization for sale of 
agricultural commodities, brought some more 
shockers to view. India is to receive $2.2 
billion of food in 1960 and 1961. Yugoslavia 
has received $597 million, Poland $518 mil- 
lion, United Arab Republic, $332 million. A 
Fr gram originally intended as a temporary 
81. .lus food disposal measure has become 
the reason for surplus foods in perpetuity, 
all the while subsidizing our enemies, failing 
to convert neutrals, and alienating our 
friends—sort of an international public as- 
sistance program. The fiction of payment 
is kept alive by payment in local currency, 
money which we can’t have but which is then 
spent on projects within the specific coun- 
try approved by their government. 

Now, put all these together: (1) Cuba has 
fallen to the Communists; (2) we approve 
$500 million aid to South American nations, 
friendly or not, relinquishing congressional 
control at Mr. Kennedy’s insistence; (3) we 
start a brand new nationwide Federal aid 
program to local communities, for business 
establishments, community facilities, and 
individuals with Mr. Kennedy insisting and 
succeeding in getting Congress to give up 
control of the spending; (4) we authorize 
$2 billion more food giveaway to other na- 
tions, friends and foe alike, making a tem- 
porary program permanent. 

My beliefs, in summary, are these: (1) 
Blockade Cuba economically to prevent 
further Castro buildup; (2) stop aid to 
enemies and neutrals, extend aid only to 
pledged friends in a manner which permits 
them to retain their own self-respect and 
to understand the United States who gives in 
self-interest, protecting herself, her form of 
government and freedom and justice in the 
world; (3) keep the spending firmly in the 
hands of Congress as the Constitution 
stipulates; (4) quickly but carefully plan 
our freeing of Cuba from communism while 
the blockade prevents their buildup; (5) 
serve notice to the world that we will tol- 
erate no foolishness, mainly Russian sub- 
version. 





The Increase Came in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, rising 
farm income has attracted much atten- 
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tion, but no one mentions that most of 
the increase came in 1960. 

The seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of flow of farmers’ realized net income 
went up from $10.2 billion from the first 
quarter of 1960 to $12.4 billion in the last 
quarter. 

My reference is the Economic Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Broadcast Over Wisconsin Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend, I was privileged to review some 
of the major challenges confronting Wis- 
consin and the Nation in a broadcast 
over a network of Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions, reflecting upon a number of issues 
now before us in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The problems confronting us, of course, 
are extremely difficult and complex. Conse- 
quently, the creation of solutions for such 
problems require the cooperation and dedi- 
cation not only of our citizens, but also of 
our leaders in Government. 

As of now, the major legislation approved 
by Congress includes: 

Establishment of a l-year experimental 
feed grains program, aimed at curbing sur- 
pluses of barley, corn, and other feed grains; 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
benefits for jobless, whose benefits have ex- 
pired; 

Authorization to create a program for eco- 
nomic assistance to chronically depressed 
areas; 

Legislation to create additional Federal 
judgeships for our overcrowded and over- 
worked courts. (This measure has passed 
both Houses of Congress and is awaiting ac- 
tion by a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee.) 

And other measures. 

However, there are a great many significant, 
and some controversial, issues yet to be 
considered at this midway mark in this Con- 
gress. These include: 

Liberalization of the minimum wage laws; 

Aid to education; 

Expansion of the housing program; 

How to finance the highway construction 
program; 

Adoption of improved ways to meet the 
needs of our 16 million folks over 65; 

Strengthening and, as possible, streamlin- 
ing our defenses; 

Stepping up our space program; 

And other issues. 

LEGISLATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WISCONSIN 


In addition, there are a number of pieces 
of legislation of special interest to Wiscon- 
sin. 

These include: 

Appropriations for port and harbor devel- 
opment, including projects at Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Superior, Menomonie, and other 
ports along the Great Lakes; 

Enactment of the Wiley bill, S. 1515, to 
provide supplemental funds to carry for- 
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ward the school lunch program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year; 

Extending the time for termination of 
Federal control over Wisconsin’s Menomi- 
nee Indians, to enable the tribe to get its 
economic house in order; and 

Getting approval of funds for expansion 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. 

These, then, are the highlights of the legis- 
lative workload ahead of us in Congress. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


As Congress attempts to grapple with these 
and other problems of significance to prog- 
ress in Wisconsin and the Nation, there exist 
ever-present and overhanging crises in world 
affairs. 

Around the globe, the Communists are 
stirring up trouble, creating wars, sparking 
rebellions, attempting to overthrow existing 
governments, and engaging in a wide variety 
of espionage, sabotage, subversion, and other 
legal and illegal efforts to expand their in- 
fluence and control. Today, there are an 
estimated 36 million Reds operating in about 
86 countries, attempting to further the aims 
of world conquest by the Reds. Because 
the Red conspiracy is so widespread, it is 
difficult to predetermine when, or where, the 
next explosion—sparked by Red action—will 
occur in the world. 

In spite of our difficult problems, however, 
we must not allow “curtains of gloom” to 
descend over the Nation; rather, freedom, in 
my judgment, will triumph if we are willing 
to make the necessary effort now to stop 
Red aggression and promote the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

Overshadowing the activities of Congress 
then, and, yes, the world, is the Communist 
threat to world peace. 

The creation of peace is still the great 
challenge. Questions remain: 

Can we develop ways to accommodate, or 
at least negotiate, the great differences be- 
tween the East and West? Can we stop the 
Reds without war? 

Can we meet the great and growing de- 
mands of the billions of “have-not” people 
in the world for more of the good things of 
life? 

These are grave and serious questions that 
need to be faced, and resolved, in our time. 
Ultimately, we must find realistic answers, 
if there is ever to be stability and peace. 


REVIEW OF HOTSPOTS IN THE WORLD 


Briefly, now, let’s take a quick look at some 
of the “hotspots” around the world. 

In Cuba, the Red-tinged Castro regime has 
become more firmly entrenched. 

In Laos the Reds, though professing a 
desire for a cease-fire and negotiations for 
settlement of the difficulties, are continuing 
military operations to attempt to extend 
their control over more territory. 

In the Congo, Mr. Khrushchev is still the 
No. 1 troublemaker. 

In Berlin also there are recurring threats 
of Red action to create tension which would 
possibly result in war. 

Overall, the Reds continue to build bon- 
fires around the globe which thre@ten, if al- 
lowed to spread, to lead to a giobal confla- 
gration. 

Now, what can we do about it? 

The free world, in my judgment, must 
soon develop more effective ways for combat- 
ing Red expansionism, if we are to survive. 

The balance of power, and of world opinion, 
for example, once was largely on the side of 
the Western nations. Now, this balance is 
teetering precariously. 

If we are to defeat the Communists’ aim 
of world conquest, then we need to adopt a 
stronger, nonmilitary offensive against the 
Communists. Among other things, this, in 
my judgment, should include— 

First. Strengthening our information- 
spreading program to beat, not be beaten by, 
the Communist propaganda machine. 
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Second. more effective machinery 
against infiltrative penetrations, the fruits 
of which are being witnessed in Cuba and 
Laos. 

Third. A sharper counteroffensive to pene- 
trate the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, not 
leave this as untouchable territory for the 
Reds. 

Fourth. Better tailored U.S. programs, such 
as the Latin American plan, to meet special 
needs in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere in the 
world; and 

Fifth. Finally, undertake a more dynamic 
effort to present the efforts and objectives of 
U.S. policies to the people of the world. 

In summary, the United States needs to 
adopt a stronger political, economic, social, 
and ideological counteroffensive against the 
Communists. By experience, we know that 
a@ so-called containment policy is obsolete 
and unworkable. For the most part, the re- 
sult has been loss of more and more land 
and people until the Reds now control nearly 
@ billion people and vast natural, man- 
power, industrial, scientific, and military 
resources. 

Unless we are willing to dedicate the ef- 
fort, manpower, and resources to stopping 
the Communists now, the survival of our way 
of life—indeed, of freedom itself—will be in 
serious jeopardy. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the United States have many close ties 
with Poland, which it is my pleasure to 
review each May on Polish Constitution 
Day. ‘The provisions of the 1791 Con- 
stitution proved that the Polish people 
at the end of the 18th century sought a 
liberal government from the medieval 
feudal elements, just as we had sought 
and won our freedom in 1783. A histo- 
rian has written of the Polish Constitu- 
tion: 

Posterity * * * joins with the best con- 
temporary opinion in deeming the Constitu- 
tion of the 3d of May one of the greatest 
achievements in Polish history. 


For this reason the Polish people have 
remained true to their ideals, first ex- 
pressed in this Constitution no matter 
where they have moved in the world. 
Polish immigrants to this country 
brought with them their love of inde- 
pendence; Polish people helped settle our 
country and built its cities and towns. 
They have contributed to our music and 
our literature. They have brought to us 
all the elements of their society which 
it has been so difficult for them to main- 
tain under Soviet domination. Thus, 
I take great pleasure in honoring them 
on this most important day in their 
history. 

In the United States, wherever Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent live, in cities and 
towns from coast to coast, this holiday 
is observed with appropriate exercises 
throughout the month of May to pay 
tribute to the Polish nation and to re- 
mind fellow Americans that Poland was 
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one of the first pioneers of liberalism 
in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by 
the United States in 1789, that Poland 
without a bloody revolution or even with- 
out a disorder succeeded in reforming 
her public life and in eradicating her in- 
ternal decline. But this great rebirth 
and assertion of democracy came to the 
Poles too late and did not forestall the 
third partition of Poland in 1795 by Rus- 
sia, Prussia and Austria. 

POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May 3 Polish 
Constitution consisted in the fact that 
it eliminated with one stroke the most 
fundamental weaknesses of the Polish 
parliamentary and social system. The 
Poles raised this great moment in their 
history to the forefront of their tradi- 
tion rather than any one of their anni- 
versaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared 
in the principle given us as a birthright 
by the founders of our great Republic, the 
principle of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple in the state, which is the primary 
postulate in the 1791 Polish Constitution, 
can see how this truism cut off the Poles 
and the Polish political tradition com- 
pletely from both the Germans and the 
Russians, who have been reared in the 
principle of state, and not national, sov- 
ereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from 
Poland was then, as it has been through- 
out the years that followed and even unto 
today, a threat to tyranny and abso- 
lutism in Russia and Germany. In 1795 
Russian and Prussian soldiers were sent 
to Poland to partition and rape her. In 
1939 Russian and Prussian soldiers met 
again on Polish soil, as the absolute to- 
tatitarianism systems of nazism and 
communism again felt the danger of true 
liberalism coming from Poland just as 
in 1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution 
this liberalism was formulated in these 
words: 

All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation. 


In Wilmington, Del., the Council of 
Polish Societies and Clubs in the State 
of Delaware will mark the adoption of 
Poland’s first constitution on May 7. 

Participating in the observance will be 
the Delaware division of the Polish- 
American Congress. The observance 
will be held at Modjeska Hall, in Wil- 
mington. 

Prominent Polish and American speak- 
ers will address the gathering. St. Hed- 
wig’s Choir and children of Polish Sat- 
urday morning classes will take part in 
the program, as will various officials of 
the city of Wilmington, and of New Cas- 
tle County. 

The Council of the Polish Societies 
and Clubs in the State of Delaware re- 
cently pointed out, in announcing the 
plans for May 7 that: 

During the past two centuries, Poland, 
which was the most powerful nation once, 
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became partitioned four times; [has been] 
ravaged, despoiled, persecuted, and enslaved 
by greedy neighbors. No nation could suf- 
fer so much without leaving a deep scar. 

It is the hope and prayer of Polish people 
everywhere that a spirit of justice, under- 
standing, and cooperation prevail among all 
the nations for a glorious and lasting peace 
on earth and good will among men. 


The committee on arrangements for 
the May 7 observance of Poland’s Con- 
stitution Day in Wilmington, Del., con- 
sists of Adam J. Rosiak, chairman; Jo- 
seph Falkowski, Ludwig Kopec, Frank J. 
Leski, Mrs. Frank J. Obara, and Mrs. 
Charles Kilczewski. 





Educational Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
widespread interest in utilizing television 
transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges and in adult train- 
ing programs prompts me to urge re- 
vision of pertinent legislation now pend- 
ing before the Congress, such as H.R. 
965—Senate counterpart S. 205—and 
H.R. 132. My purpose in speaking about 
these bills is to point out their inadequacy 
for the purpose of accomplishing the de- 
sired goal upon which, I am sure, almost 
all of us agree, and further to suggest 
changes for efiectuating much greater 
results with the same amount of money 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Although H.R. 132, approved by the 
administration, postulates grants to the 
States on a matching basis, while H.R. 
965 would authorize straight grants 
without a matching requirement, the two 
bills have in common the basic restric- 
tion which, I believe, should be modified. 
I refer to the limitation that the Federal 
funds could be used by the State, uni- 
versity, or other appropriate agency or 
nonprofit educational organization only 
for acquisition and installation of trans- 
mission apparatus necessary for televi- 
sion broadcasting. 

Let us now consider the practical re- 
sults of this limitation. The legislation 
itself pinpoints the fact that none of the 
money can be used for acquisition of 
sites and buildings for installation of an- 
tennas and to house the television trans- 
mission apparatus, or for operation and 
maintenance of such facilities. By in- 
ference none of the Federal money would 
be available for producing either live 
programs, or films, or for reproducing 
such films for widespread use. Neither 
could any of the money be spent to meet 
such expense as would be incidental to 
cooperative arrangements with commer- 
cial television stations which might be 
willing to broadcast such educational 
films on a free time, public service basis. 

This last-mentioned restriction is the 
one which would most seriously circum- 
scribe the educational] television program 
in Alaska, and in other sparsely settled 
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western States with widely scattered 


population centers. To back up this 
point, I will use Alaska as an example. 
Cities in Alaska which have television 
facilites are Anchorage, Seward, Kodiak, 
Nome, Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, 
and Sitka. Anchorage and Fairbanks 
each have two TV stations. Ketchikan 
and Nome are over 1,000 miles apart, 
and the others, with two exceptions, are 
several hundred miles away from each 
other. With the State struggling from a 
financial standpoint to meet its educa- 
tional requirements and other responsi- 
bilities, it is doubtful that it could afford 
to establish and operate more than one 
of the public educational TV broadcast- 
ing facilities such as are contemplated in 
the pending legislation. If such facility 
were established at the University of 
Alaska near Fairbanks, for example, its 
educational broadcasts would reach only 
the people of Fairbanks, and environs. 
If the facility were located at the Alaska 
Methodist University at Anchorage, its 
programs would reach only the people of 
the Greater Anchorage area. All of the 
other towns I have mentioned with tele- 
vision services and the many smaller 
communities of Alaska woulc be left 
without benefit by the program. 

Since this legislation has been intro- 
duced, I have heard from Dr. William R. 
Wood, president of the University of 
Alaska, that the university has applied 
to the Ford Foundation for assistance to 
develop a coordinated statewide adult 
education program and to establish an 
instructional materials production center 
to produce films, kinescopes, sound 
tapes, video tapes, slides, graphic mate- 
rials, an : related articles for an extended 
and intensified adult education program 
off-campus, and for general improvement 
of on-campus instruction. If this ma- 
terializes, the university would be in a 
position to enlist the cooperation on a 
primarily public service basis of all the 
commercial television stations in Alaska. 
With this start the whole plan could be 
augmented as to the television phase, if 
only realistically flexible provisions were 
included in the pending legislation. 

Such provisions, which I urge, would 
allow a portion of the money to be used 
for production equipment, for use at the 
University of Alaska, for example, in the 
course of producing live educational or 
informational or cultural programs, to 
obtain films for distribution to all of the 
cities which have television stations. 
With this type of arrangement, and with 
the University of Alaska, for example, 
as a focal point, plus cooperation by 
existing commercial television stations 
on a nonprofit basis, a highly practical 
solution to attaining the objectives of 
the pending legislation would be ob- 
tained. In order to further utilize these 
productions, another item of equipment 
which converts video-tape recordings to 
16-millimeter sound on film would mean 
utilization in every secondary school or 
closed circuit television station where the 
16-millimeter visual aid type of projec- 
tor is available. Another portion of the 
money should be usable for the pur- 
chase of suitable ETV film or kinescope 
programs now available from educa- 
tional centers such as Ann Arbor for use 
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at the university, or elsewhere, and for 
distribution for telecasting on a coop- 
erative and nonprofit basis by the com- 
mercial television stations, with credit 
given to the university or other agency or 
institution which acquired the programs. 
Another minor amount could be allowed 
for use in reimbursing the commercial 
television stations for their added ex- 
pense incidental to telecasting these 
public service programs. 

For the technical advice reflected in 
my remarks, I give credit to Mr. A. G. 
Hiebert of Anchorage, Alaska, an out- 
standing television authority and public- 
minded citizen. The above suggestions 
are fully endorsed by the University of 
Alaska. In my opinion, the adoption of 
the method I have set forth is necessary 
to any widespread fulfillment of the fine 
objectives of the legislation in question. 
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OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY] has spoken frequently and 
effectively for the liberal position in 
politics. 

He has recently summarized the lib- 
eral position in an article, “The Chal- 
lenge of Change,” which he wrote for 
the Midwest Quarterly, a journal of con- 
temporary thought published by Kansas 
State College, of Pittsburg, Kans. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, ap- 
pearing in the April 1961 issue, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


(By Hon. Husert H. HumpuHrey, of 
Minnesota) 


Liberalism is not a doctrine, a dogma or 
a distinct philosophy. It is rather an atti- 
tude—an open approach to life and society 
characterized by flexibility and adaptability. 

The American liberal cannot offer a precise 
definition of his political attitude. Indeed, 
he shuns the oversimplifications and catch 
phrases which are used so often to describe 
liberalism. He seeks to express his views 
clearly and eloquently, but he is at a dis- 
advantage. He knows that any rigid state- 
ment on liberalism could be rendered obso- 
lete in a short time by the fast sweep of 
world events. 

The key word which may be applied to the 
liberal viewpoint is “change.” The liberal 
understands that life is not static, that any- 
thing—from a plant to a government—must 
change, or it will die. He knows that a 
mind, or a nation, cannot endure as an ac- 
tive, productive instrument if it is guided 
by the status quo and allowed to slip into 
stagnation. 

The liberal welcomes change. He seeks 
change not for its own sake, but as an in- 
evitable force of life which must be cap- 
tured and channeled toward the right direc- 
tion. He is thus willing to experiment, to 
try the untested, to develop the new, to dare 
the impossible. 
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The liberal’s willingness—yes, eagerness— 
for change is not just a restless yearning for 
activity. His goals are clear; his ideals are 
strong. He is not afraid to pursue them 
with all his energy. 

The liberal American seeks a world of 
peace, dignity, security, and freedom for 
every individual. He pursues the goal of a 
world in which each human being enjoys 
full freedom to live and work as his con- 
science and talent direct him. 

This full freedom means far more than 
the absence of political restraints. It means 
a democratic society and a minimum of con- 
trol by government, of course. But full 
freedom is not just freedom from political 
or social interference in the lives of indi- 
viduals. 

Full freedom for an individual to pursue 
and achieve his potential means freedom 
from the basic and ancient enemies of man- 
kind—hunger, poverty, disease, illiteracy, ig- 
norance. 

The liberal fully understands that a man 
is not really free if he is hungry. That man 
is a slave; his chains are as strong and con- 
fining as if they were made of steel. He 
cannot work, he cannot produce, he cannot 
create. His progress is checked, and he be- 
comes the target of the agents of totali- 
tarianism. 

The same chains bind the man who is 
impoverished, or sick, or illiterate, or igno- 
rant. In this modern world, this scientific 
age, tens of millions of men are so bound. 
Two-thirds of the world’s peoples are under- 
nourished today. Three-fourths of all 
human beings are illiterate. 

The liberal does not ignore these facts. 
He looks beyond the comfort, security, and 
relative luxury of his own surroundings and 
is deeply concerned with the plight of his 
brothers. 

This is one key element, I believe in the 
character of the American liberal. He does 
not detach himself from the basic problems 
of mankind, even though he is not directly 
affected by those problems. He is guided, 
I believe, by an instinct of humanitarianism 
and a sense of compassion. Other men who 
reject the label “liberal” may be humani- 
tarian and compassionate. But the liberal’s 
concern for others is deep, enduring, and 
personal. 

The liberal does not examine the plight 
of masses of men elsewhere, throw up his 
hands in defeat, and say: “It’s too big a 
problem. I and my country cannot solve 
the problems of hunger, poverty, and illit- 
eracy everywhere.” The liberal knows the 
problems of mankind are massive, but he 
is determined to seek solutions, to work for 
the progress of all men, and to sacrifice some 
of his own comforts to save the lives and 
minds of others. The liberal feels respon- 
sible. 

He also has faith that no problem is too 
big or overwhelming. He sees the hunger 
of millions not as a problem, but as a 
challenge. And he sees the surplus of food 
in America not as a problem, but as an 
opportunity—an opportunity to utilize this 
Nation’s agricultural abundance to feed the 
hungrv of the world and move mankind a big 
step closer to full freedom. 

The liberal is also a realist. He has faced 
the facts of human need and is well aware 
of the difficulties of meeting those needs. 
But he is determined to work toward his 
goals. He understands that a world of full 
freedom may not be secured in his lifetime, 
but he knows that unless he works for such 
a world, it will never become reality. The 
world, he says, cannot and will not stand 
still. If mankind does not progress toward 
its noblest goals, it will slide back further 
away from them. 

A food for peace program, or any program 
developed by the United States, can and 
must stem from the hearts and the will of 
the American people. And, by necessity, 
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it must be administered through their 
Government. Every American shares a belief 
in representative government by law, but 
the conservative tends to believe that govern- 
ment should do as little as possible, that it 
should have little authority and responsi- 
bility. 

The liberal believes that for a successful 
democracy, government initiative is fully as 
necessary as private enterprise—for a food 
for peace program or any other national 
effort. He believes that primarily through 
the vigorous use of the mechanics of gov- 
ernment can we muster our resources with 
sufficient strength, speed, and purpose to 
survive as a free nation threatened by 
totalitarianism. 

To many conservatives, “planning” be- 
comes an unpleasant word when it is ap- 
plied to any effort outside the household or 
corporation. But the liberal knows that 
purpose and planning are absolute essentials 
of public policy, as well as of private enter- 
prise. He is convinced that if we are not 
willing to shape history ou’ selves, others will 
shape it for us. 

The liberal believes taat government is 
not in competition with any group in the 
Nation, that it is not just another special 
force within our society. He believes that 
our Government is the noble extension and 
voice of the whole American society. Thus, 
planning in our democracy is a creative act 
which must draw on the intelligence and 
skills of the Nation as a whole, and not 
simply on the bureaucracy of the Federal 
Government. 

The liberal today is often criticized for ad- 
vocating what conservatives label a “welfare 
state.” I think it is useful to examine two 
quotations which help define the welfare 
state concept: 

“The scheme of society for which we stand 
is the establishment and maintenance of a 
basic standard of life and labor below which 
@ man or woman, however old or weak, shall 
not be allowed to fall. The food they receive, 
the prices they have to pay for basic neces- 
sities, the homes they live in, their employ- 
ment must be the first care of the state, and 
must have priority over all other peacetime 
needs.” 

“I believe that the American people feel 
that our production is so great that we can 
afford to put a floor under the necessities of 
life—food, education, medical care, housing— 
so that every family may have available a 
minimum decent living.” 

The first quotation is from Winston 
Churchill. This second was spoken by the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

Planning—for a minimum decent living— 
does not mean dictation in a free society. It 
means cooperation and coordination. The 
liberal does not want big brother dictating 
what people must do. But the liberal argues 
that the challenges facing America can never 
be met without the vigorous participation of 
the Federal Government. 

Today’s liberal believes that conservative 
government cannot cope with the restless, 
endlessly changing world of the 20th century. 
In the field of foreign policy, the liberal 
accepts the fact that Government action 
dominates the international scene. 

The liberal identifies with the need for 
leadership in a world of turmoil, conflict, and 
danger. He is willing to act as a leader, and 
to see his nation stand as the leader of the 
free world. He sees challenge and opportu- 
nity throughout the world, and moves to 
seize the initiative. The liberal has worked 
for and won progress in international organ- 
izatons, more technical assistance, and more 
economic aid for the underdeveloped nations. 

He does not rest on specific victory. He is 
forever seeking improvement and forever 
working for progress. He never takes his eye 
off the goal of a nation and world of prosper- 
ity, of peace, of brotherhood. Above all, the 
liberal recognizes that the means of achiev- 
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ing that goal must preserve the dignity, the 
freedom, and the self-respect of man, of the 
individual citizen. 

Others who call themselves liberal may dis- 
agree with some of my comments, or place 
different emphasis on some elements of the 
liberal attitude. This is to be expected. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was asked 
once why liberals were so often divided, and 
conservatives generally united. He answered: 

“There are many ways of going forward, 
but there is only one way of standing still.” 
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HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been requested to place in the 
Recorp the address I delivered before 
the 18th annual national convention of 
the American Public Power Association 
at San Antonio, Tex., on April 24, 1961. 
I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks on that occasion titled ‘Public 
Power in Texas and in the Nation” be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC POWER IN TEXAS AND IN THE NATION 


(Speech by U.S. Senator RaLPpH W. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Of Texas, at the 18th Annual 
National Convention of the American Pub- 
lic Power Association at the Granada 
Hotel in San Antonio, Tex., April 24, 1961) 


Mr. President, members of the American 
Public Power Association, guests, it is a 
great pleasure to welcome the American 
Public Power Association to Texas, here to 
the historic old San Antonio, where the 
American hero tradition reached its fullest 
flower. Here, 125 years ago, public duty even 
unto death was chosen voluntarily by every 
man of that heroic Alamo force. They set 
an example in time of peril that Americans 
today must be ready to emulate if we would 
keep our freedom secure. The spirit of 
Travis, Bowie, Bonham, and Crocket lives 
in the hearts of the people of Texas more 
securely than those stone walls of the Alamo 
which stand a stone’s throw away from this 
hotel. 

PUBLIC POWER IN TEXAS 


In keeping with the spirit of her founders, 
Texas has a tradition of progresisve protec- 
tion of the people in the field of public 
utility development. Under Texas’ greatest 
Governor, James Stephen Hogg, the Texas 
Railroad Commission was created 70 years 
ago to regulate transportation abuses; along 
with Wisconsin, these were the first two 
States to create such public regulatory com- 
missions. And U.S. Senator John H. Reagan 
from Texas, one of Texas’ four greatest 
statesmen, was the author of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, creating the present Inter- 
state Commission. Texas is proud of her 
old traditions and her great statesmen; they 
earned their place in history as you are 
earning yours, as open servants of the people, 
and not as covert agents of the people’s 
opposition. 

In keeping with its early tradition of pub- 
lic duty and welfare above private gain, our 
State has played an important part in pub- 
lic power since the early days. Texas also 
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has had something to do with the founding 
and rapid growth of the American Public 
Power Association. 

As you may know, Max Starcke, longtime 
general manager of the Lower Colorado River 
Authority, was one of the early leaders of 
your American Public Power Association 
board of directors along with the late E. F. 
Scattergood of Los Angeles, James D. Dono- 
van of Kansas City and other American 
Public Power Association pioneers. 

Although I can’t claim having any part 
in the formation of American Public Power 
Association, I have had a keen working in- 
terest in public power since 1935, when I 
was appointed, in February of that year, by 
the late Gov. James V. Allred, to the original 
board of directors of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority of Texas, created to harness 
the Colorado River of Texas. One of the 
authority’s principal purposes was to pro- 
vide a low-cost power supply for municipal 
electric systems and rural electric co-ops. 
It was created even before the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1935 was passed. 

As early as 1886, when there were only 30 
municipal electric plants in the United 
States, there was a municipal plant in Texas. 
Unfortunately, the early records do not indi- 
cate just where all of those 30 plants were 
located. 

But the first municipal plant in Texas that 
we know much about was set up in my home 
city of Austin in 1895. Greenville’s plant 
was established in 1889, Brownsville’s in 1907, 
Terrell’s in 1908, and so on. 

The city where you are holding your con- 
vention—San Antonio, Tex., mother city— 
has one of the newer municipal electric 
systems in Texas, but already it has estab- 
lished an outstanding record. 

Texans formed their own electric systems 
for the same reason the people in hundreds 
of communities in other States decided to 
provide electric service to their residents: 
They were impatient to enjoy the full bene- 
fits of electricity, and no private companies 
were willing, at that time, to serve them 
adequately. 

The result has been very similar to the 
situation which developed years later, when 
the rural electification program was estab- 
lished. The power companies couldn’t see 
any profit in serving small, isolated commu- 
nities and it was not until after the commu- 
nities had taken the initiative and started 
their municipal plants that the potential 
growth of both the small cities, and their 
quantity of electric usage, began to impress 
the private companies. After the success of 
municipal electric plants was assured, the 
private companies were more than willing 
to buy them out and provide the necessary 
service. 

In rural areas, private interests also 
wanted to go slowly in building lines, thus 
putting the responsibility on the rural peo- 
ple themselves to prove that they were good 
customers. 

More than 30 of our State’s municipal 
systems have been sold out over the years. 
A study by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of the University of Texas reports 
that “at no time during the operating of 
municipal plants were they free from the 
attacks of private power companies.” I 
suppose this statement would be true in any 
of the States of the Union. During the 
twenties, according to the study, many 
municipal systems were sold at several times 
their cost to power companies which put a 
high price on the nuisance value of these 
plants. 

Fortunately, a contrary trend in Texas set 
in during the thirties, due at least in part to 
the creation of the Lower Colorado River 
Authority. Between 1939 and 1942, 17 
municipalities started their own electric 
systems in order to distribute power from 
the Lower Colorado River Authority. 
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With the coming of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority, a source of low-cost whole- 
sale power was opened up to residents of a 
31,000-square-mile area centering around 
our capital city of Austin. More than 30 
cities now buy all or part of their power 
supply from LCRA. 

Low-cost power has been, in a sense, a 
bonus from the control of the Colorado 
River of Texas. This turbulent stream had 
a history of severe floods and alternating 
droughts, which would turn the stream into 
a mere trickle, insufficient to provide even 
enough drinking water for the communities 
along its banks. 

The legislature of Texas in 1934, created 
the Lower Colorado River Authority as a 
State agency charged with controlling floods, 
conserving water for irrigation, creating 
power, and for other useful purposes, and 
protecting the watershed through preven- 
tion of erosion, and development of forests 
of the area. 

This is a State public water and power de- 
velopment authority, based on the national 
TVA. 

The authority has accomplished these pur- 
poses without levying any taxes and with- 
out direct appropriations for operation or 
construction by the State of Texas. Its 
water-control dams are financed through 
revenue bonds and its own revenues. Its 
multiple dams (six in all) on the Colorado 
River of Texas represent the finest power 
development in Texas. 

I have recited this brief history of public 
power in Texas as a sort of prelude to your 
convention’s theme—“A New Era for Public 
Power.” 

PUBLIC POWER IN THE NATION 


Changes in the power industry during the 
past 10 years probably have been more rapid 
than during any comparable period in our 
history. But the next 10 years promise to 
bring even more dramatic changes in our 
methods of producing, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing power, as well as a new surge in 
usage of electricity, some of it for appli- 
ances and electric servants which have not 
yet been invented. 

On the policy side, great strides will be 
made during the coming years by an admin- 
istration in Washington dedicated to moving 
ahead rapidly with the Federal power pro- 
gram and to stimulating what President 
Kennedy called in his message on natural 
resources “sustained heavy expansion by all 
power suppliers—public, cooperative, and 
private.” 

The President declared that if this Nation’s 
power facilities are going to keep pace with 
the growth of our economy and national 
defense requirements “intensive effort’’ will 
be required by all segments of the power 
industry. Installed capacity should triple by 
1980, he said, if we are to meet the needs of 
essential economic growth. 

This is a great challenge to local public 
power systems. ‘Tripling of capacity in less 
than 20 years is going to mean a big invest- 
ment, larger and larger generating plants, 
and a greater degree of cooperation among 
the smaller utilities to make the most effec- 
tive use of their generating plants. 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources has called for a vast new 
program of water-resource development to 
meet expected needs for water, and I am 
sure that Senator Moss, who was a member 
of that committee, will give you more details 
on that when he speaks at your meeting later 
this week, 

However, it is significant that the Presi- 
dent endorsed the select committee’s report 
as “very excellent and timely” and urged the 
Bureau of the Budget to schedule “a progres- 
sive, orderly program of starting new proj- 
ects to meet accumulated demands” in his 
resources message. 

Obviously, the Federal Government can be 
expected to give dynamic leadership during 
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public power’s new era through resource de- 
velopment, extension and interconnection of 
the Federal transmission systems, and 
through devotion to the preference prin- 
ciple in the marketing of Federal power. 
With the Federal program providing a 
strong base of low-cost power in many areas, 
what will be the future for public power in 
these areas and in those parts of the coun- 
try where Federal power does not now exist? 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Let us review for a moment the situation 
in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and northeastern Texas, where 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
serves as marketing agency for Federal power. 

I use Southwestern Power Association as 
an example both because it is important 
to Texas and because the local publicly 
owned electric utilities in the area are eager 
to share in the benefits of this Federal power 
supply. 

Today, relatively little of this Federal 
power has found its way to the municipal 
electric utilities in the area, for a variety 
of reasons. In some cases, the municipali- 
ties themselves are just beginning to realize 
the enormity of the benefits which they can 
gain from tapping this great power source. 
In other instances, restrictive contracts al- 
ready signed, plus roadblocks put in the way 
of an aggressive policy of transmission line 
construction, have not permitted the full 
benefits of Federal power to be realized. 

What might be called the “golden age” of 
Southwestern Power Association lies just 
ahead—in the new era. 

Here’s a rundown on the additional power 
capacity scheduled for installation during 
the next few years: 

Bull Shoals Dam, 90,000 kilowatts in 1961 
and 90,000 kilowatts in 1963; Greers Ferry, 
96,000 kilowatts in 1963; Dardanelle, 31,000 
kilowatts in 1964, 62,000 kilowatts in 1965, 
and 31,000 kilowatts in 1966; Eufaula Dam, 
90,000 kilowatts in 1964; McGee Band Dam—. 
52,000 kilowatts in 1965; and Beaver Dam, 
112,000 kilowatts in 1965. 

Although not all of this will be firm 
energy, the quantities involved are substan- 
tial, and could have a tremendous impact 
upon the public power situation in the five- 
State area. 

I am confident that the new administra- 
tion will see to it that this power is sold 
to the municipalities and rural electric 
cooperatives of the area under a strict com- 
pliance with the preference provisions in 
Federal law. The President made clear his 
own adherence to this principle when he 
said in his resources message that the Federal 
power marketing laws “recognize the prior 
rights of the general public, consumer and 
taxpayer who have financed the development 
of these great national assets originally 
vested in them.” The President’s message 
emphasized that power disposal “shall be 
such as to encourage widespread use and to 
prevent monopolization.” 

In Southwestern Power Administration it 
may require extension of the Federal trans- 
mission system to make such a power policy 
work. I believe that this administration 
will not hesitate to request funds for such 
an extension if it appears necessary. 

So, for the municipalities in Kansas which 
are exploring the possibilities of joining 
together to obtain Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration power, this kind of national 
leadership can have real dollar-and-cents 
meaning. 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For communities in the southeast, the ex- 
tension of the new Federal policy to the 
Southeastern Power Administration service 
area can mean lowcost power supply from 
the Hartwell, Walter George, and Barkley 
Dams, which will bring a combined total of 
more than 250,000 kilowatts on the line 
within the next 4 years. Aggressive plan- 
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ning for the marketing of the new power 
soon to become available, with Federal 
transmission lines where appropriate, can 
mean a larger flow of low-cost power to con- 
sumers who own their own electric systems. 

The question of transmission comes up 
again and again in connection with the 
Federal power program, and I believe that 
in this field the previous administration has 
as poor a record as it has in the actual con- 
struction of multipurpose projects. 

It is true that the “No new starts” policy 
shut off the flow of Federal power at the 
source. But it was the timid marketing 
policy, relying heavily on private utility 
lines, which has deprived the consumers 
served by many local public agencies of their 
share in the benefits of the Federal power 
program started under previous administra- 
tions. 

There is ample evidence that the new ad- 
ministration is giving attention to the trans- 
mission line problem. Imaginative pro- 
posals for huge interregional interties such 
as the Pacific Northwest-Southwest intertie, 
under study by the Interior Department, give 
evidence that there is an appreciation in 
the administration of the power facts of life. 


AMISTAD DAM AND PUBLIC POWER 


A new development of interest to ali of 
us is the impending construction of the 
giant Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande, in 
Texas and Mexico, above Del Rio. The issue 
cf public power is the most important un- 
solved issue about that dam. Some private 
companies want the United States to build 
this great dam, but sell them the “falling 
water” for a song while the taxpayers pay 
the fiddler, on the theory that the Federal 
Government can’t develop the power. 

I regard this as 19th and not 20th century 
thinking. Your association members, the 
TVA, the LCRA, and the REA prove that a 
public authority can ably generate and dis- 
tribute public power. 

It is my hope that the Federal Government 
will develop the power o2. this great project. 
It would be a tragedy of Texas and the 
Nation if it is given to private power com- 
panies under the falling-water concept, 
as some are now trying to do. 

The claim that it isn’t feasible to develop 
pulbic power at Amistad Dam because there 
isn’t enough demand for it, fails to take into 
account America’s anticipated population 
growth to 235 million people by 1975. 
People are hunting the sun; the great 
migration into California, Arizoma, and 
Florida will hit southwest Texas from San 
Antonio to El Paso when there is water and 
power available which Amistad Dam will 
furnish them. I charge you to work with 
all your might and main to keep both water 
and power from Amistad Dam in public 
hands. 

PUBLIC POWER IN THE FUTURE 


For my part, I have always supported and 
will continue to support a program of full 
development of our water resources. In 
addition, in the light of new development, 
we need sufficient Federal transmission of 
sufficiently high voltage to tie together some 
of our great Federal power systems and to 
make the most efficient use of the installed 
capacity of these systems. Where Federal 
lines are needed to carry this public power 
to the load centers of the publicly owned 
plants of municipalities and rural electric 
cooperatives, authorization of such lines and 
the appropriations needed to build them 
should be granted. 

This support will come from me, not be- 
cause I am against private business, but be- 
cause this is the only way to get adequate 
public power distributed to the public agen- 
cies who need it to build a stronger America. 

Some of the experts in the power field con- 
tend that the United States has fallen be- 
hind Western Europe and the Soviet Union 
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in the construction of high-voltage trans- 
mission. While I am not such an expert, I 
am impressed by evidence that Western 
Europe is tied together in a huge power grid, 
greatly increasing the available supply of 
electricity. The special Senate subcommit- 
tee which visited electric power installations 
in Russia inspected a vast network of high- 
voltage transmission lines. Since private in- 
dustry hasn’t built such a network of trans- 
mission lines here, public power must again 
shoulder part of the job. 

We need to get on with the job of bring- 
ing our transmission system up to date in 
preparation for the vast increase in power 
requirements which we can expect during 
the stirring sixties, or, to use your conven- 
tion theme—the new era. 

in this effort, of course, the individual 
utilities have a big part to play. 

Already steps are being taken by some of 
you toward interconnection of your systems; 
proposals for joint power supply are under- 
way. I am glad to see that you plan to de- 
vote an entire session to this subject to- 
morrow at your panel on “Joint Power 
Supply—Pattern for the New Era.” 

One of the best pictures of the new era 
that I know of was prepared by your own 
association for the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources. 

The American Public Power Association 
pointed out in a detailed memorandum to 
the select committee that estimates of future 
power needs characteristically are too low. 
The: official estimates of the Federal Power 
Commission have been worked over and re- 
vised periodically, as the actual use of elec- 
tricity has far outstripped Federal Power 
Commission estimates. 

In, setting a high goal for itself, public 
power is bound to have a stimulating effect 
upon the economy as a whole. But its de- 
votion to providing more power at lower cost 
to consumers, public power can help all 
American consumers both by doing a good 
job for its own consumer-owners and by 
needling the private power companies to do 
a better job. 

While I haven’t talked much of our friends 
of private power, not because I don’t appre- 
ciate the vast importance of their 80 percent 
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of the consumer market, but because I con- 
fidently expect the public power systems and 
rural electric cooperatives to lead the in- 
dustry in experiments, venturesomeness, and 
new ideas, as we enter the new era of elec- 
trical abundance. 

With 80 percent of the market they con- 
trol, it seems to me private interests could 
find enough to do to prepare constantly for 
that expanding market, without wasting so 
much money on a propaganda campaign of 
distortion against our public power authori- 
ties. 

Certainly, I don’t question the need for 
both private and public power in this coun- 
try, and I recognize that many of the private 
companies are doing a good job for their 
customers. 

I do feel, however, that too many of the 
leading lights of private power have resisted 
change, have opposed a low-rate policy, have 
fought public power competition in an un- 
fair manner, and generally have been about 
as enlightened as William McKinley. 

In public power, the private companies 
have a challenge and they recognize it clearly, 
but their response is not to get out and 
sell electricity at competitive rates, which 
is right and proper. Their methods have 
been to destroy the opposition by political 
pressures, by propaganda, and by that highly 
regarded new science known as molding 
public opinion. 

The time has come, I believe, when we 
should have a progressive effort by both 
private and public power to meet the great 
and growing electrical power needs of this 
Nation and the free world. 

Today, with communism in Cuba just 90 
miles from our shores, we have little time for 
fighting among ourselves for any reason. 
Today, with the crisis in Laos bringing us to 
the brink of a planetary war with the on- 
rushing hordes of communism, we cannot 
afford to waste so much time in an effort 
to destroy one another here at home. 

Demands of tomorrow in a vibrant, pow- 
erful expanding economy—our first line of 
defense against those who would wipe free- 
dom from the earth—will dwarf the electric 
power requirements of the past. 

We are heading into a 15-year period in 
history where it is predicted that our elec- 
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trical power requirements will quadruple. It 
is estimated that by 1975, we will be using 
24, times as much power per worker in in- 
dustry and about 244 times as much elec- 
tricity in the average home. The result is 
that by 1975 more than four times as much 
power will be consumed each year. 

Mankind’s progress in this age of science 
and technology does not depend alone on the 
success of our research scientists. It de- 
pends in greater degree on our ability as a 
people to accept change and to seize our 
opportunities for a better life for all men. 

We stand near the threshold of a bright 
new world, where nuclear research may cure 
most dread diseases; where salt water may be 
made fresh so “the desert may bloom as the 
rose”; and where men may travel to the 
stars and bring back treasures more precious 
than Columbus and other explorers found in 
the New World. 

There is a great challenge before us on 
President John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier. 
It is a challenge not just for the few, but for 
the many; not just for the wise, but for the 
courageous; not just for those wealthy in 
bank accounts, but for those rich in compas- 
sion, hope and vision. 

Some of the decisions before us will be 
more revolutionary and controversial than 
the public power program was in its begin- 
ning, and much more important to the des- 
tiny of man. 

In the final analysis, we and our children 
will be called upon to decide whether 
America—as the torchbearer of world free- 
dom—will practice the social justice freedom 
demands; whether as a people professing the 
Christian ethic, we will find it in our hearts 
to follow the gospel of “Brotherhood among 
men to feed the hungry and care for the ill”; 
whether as a people intelligently pursuing 
peace while zealously protecting the ideal of 
human liberty, we can find a way to endure 
in a world “half free and half slave.” 

These are some of the grave challenges be- 
fore us on the New Frontier. But with 
Americans like you leaders in the public 
power field, leaders who have demonstrated 
vision linked with faith, I have no doubt we 
can meet these trials, and more, so long as 
we “do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with God.” 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvuespay, May 2, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


St. Paul’s affirmation concerning God, 
Acts 17: 28: For in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being. 

Our kind Heavenly Father, who art 
daily making us the beneficiaries of Thy 
bountiful providence, inspire us to be- 
lieve that Thou art deeply concerned 
about us in these times of world tragedy. 

May we be more fully aware of how 
dependent we are upon Thee and how 
able and willing Thou art to supply our 
many needs and gird us with insight and 
strength‘to meet life’s duties and de- 
mands. 

Grant that Thy continuing care and 
goodness may evoke within us the spirit 
of humility and gratitude and give us 
the assurance that where Thou dost 
guide Thou wilt also provide. 

Help us to stand in the noble succes- 
sion and sublime tradition of those who, 
in every generation, have put themselves 


on the side of faith and yielded to its 

appeals and pressures when besieged and 

harassed by moods of fear and anguish. 
Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and 
joint resolutions of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S. 1748. An act to provide for the increased 
distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to 
the Federal judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution designating 
the fourth Sunday in September of each 
year as “Interfaith Day.” 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Of- 
ficers Memorial Day. 


S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the designation of the week commencing 
October 1, 1961, as “National Public Works 
Week.” 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT submitted confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide coverage for employees of large 
enterprises engaged in retail trade or 
service and of other employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, to increase the min- 
imum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 





WORTHINGTON OIL REFINERS, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1414) 
for the relief of the Worthington Oil 
Refiners, Inc. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





COL. JOHN T. MALLOY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1449) 
for the relief of Col. John T. Malloy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Colonel John T. Malloy, O-18576, United 
States Army, the sum of $1,347.59, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred by him in connection with the pay- 
ment of ocean freight transportation on his 
private automobile from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, to Java and return. The Army orders 
issued incident to these shipments author- 
ized the transport of one privately owned 
automobile by Army transport subject to 
availability of space, and, inasmuch as no 
Army transport service to Java existed and 
the Department of the Army had no discre- 
tion to ship the automobile by other means, 
and it was found after Colonel Malloy’s 
arrival in Java on or about January 29, 1949, 
that the automobile was necessary to the 
establishment of a new military liaison office 
and the performance of his duty as assistant 
military attaché, Batavia, Netherlands East 
Indies, shipment of his automobile by com- 
mercial transport was arranged on or about 
May 13, 1949, at a cost of $634.47, and also at 
the time of his return on or about March 18, 
1950, at a cost of $713.12, as Army transport 
service to Java had not been established: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





EMMETT P. DYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1623) 
for the relief of Emmett P. Dyer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





LOUIS J. ROSENSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2686) 
for the relief of Louis J. Rosenstein. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 





MRS. MAURICIA REYES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3843) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mauricia Reyes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. McCMURRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4872) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
McMurray. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





HELEN TILFORD LOWERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1887) 
for the relief of Helen Tilford Lowery. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





BERNHARD F. ELMERS 


The Clerk called House Resolution 112. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H.R. 2676) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Bernhard F. 
Elmers,” together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims pursuant to section 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28, United States Code; and the court 
shall proceed expeditiously with the same 
and report to the House, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, such findings of fact, including 
facts relating to delay or laches, facts bear- 
ing upon the question whether the bar of 
any statute of limitation should be removed, 
or facts claimed to excuse the claimant for 
not having resorted to any established legal 
remedy, and conclusions based on such facts 
as shall be sufficient to inform Congress 
whether the demand is a legal or equitable 
claim or a gratuity, and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GEORGE A. McDERMOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3376) 
for the relief of George A. McDermott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That George 
A. McDermott of New York, New York, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to repay to the 
United States, either in money or in annual 
leave time, the forty-eight days of annual 
leave, which, through administrative error 
involving no fault on the part of George A. 
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McDermott, he was erroneously credited with 
and was permitted to use during his employ- 
ment, which began August 31, 1950, with the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, New 
York District. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That George A. McDermott of New York, 
New York, is hereby relieved of liability to 
the United States in the net amount of 
$658.19, which sum represents the monetary 
value of approximately forty-five days of 
annual leave, which, through administrative 
error involving no fault on the part of George 
A. McDermott, he was credited with and 
was permitted to use during his employment, 
which began August 31, 1950, with the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, New York 
District. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for any amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to George A. McDermott, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, in complete or par- 
tial satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





M. SGT. LOUIS BENEDETTI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3846) 
for the relief of M. Sgt. Louis Benedetti, 
retired. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mas- 
ter Sergeant Louis Benedetti, retired (RA- 
6430103), is hereby relieved of all liability 
to repay to the United States the sum of 
$756.01, representing the total of amounts 
erroneously paid to him as military retired 
pay by the United States for the period be- 
ginning August 1, 1946, and ending July 31, 
1955, both dates inclusive. The erroneous 
Payments were made because of an incorrect 
certification by the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army of the total amount of 
military service of the said Louis Benedetti 
creditable for the purpose of computing his 
military retired pay. In the audit and set- 
tlement of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be allowed for all amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





KEITH K. HOOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4027) 
for the relief of Keith K. Hoover. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
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directed to pay, out of any money in the 

mot otherwise appropriated, to 
Keith K. Hoover, Lombard, Tilinois, the sum 
of $500 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for refund of the 
amount of a departure bond deposited by 
him on behalf of one Franz Langhammer 
which bond was declared breached and the 
amount thereof forfeited on the basis that 
the said Franz Langhammer, while engaged 
in his studies at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, was employed as a part- 
time graduate assistant in the German lan- 
guage at that institution: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
im excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of servics rendered 
im connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
tng $1,000. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. {Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a bill, H.R, 4027, to refund the sum of 
$500 to Keith K. Hoover which was for- 
feited on a departure bond executed on 
behalf of an alien German student. The 
bond was forfeited as a result of the 
student, Franz Langhammer, accepting 
a part-time job as a student assistant 
in the German Language Department of 
Northwestern University. The student 
was admitted to the United States for the 
purpose of pursuing language studies 
and it is evident that accepting this part- 
time job did not alter the status of the 
student. In view of the innocence of the 
parties, I am of the opinion that it would 
be unjust to require payment of this sum 
of $500 and I therefore filed this bill to 
authorize a full and complete refund. 
This bill creates no precedent. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BUNGE CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5500) 
for the relief of Bunge Corp., New York, 
NLY. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Bunge Corporation, New York, New York, the 
sum of $1,082.58. ‘The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settiement of all claims 
of the said Bunge Corporation against the 
United States on account of the erroneous 
appraisement and liquidation of New York 
consumption entry numbered 842743 of 
March 8, 1951, resulting in excessive customs 
duties against such merchan- 
dise: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and wpon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DAVID C. THOMAS ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5647) 
for the relief of David C. Thomas, Rob- 
ert W. Barber, Milton A. Chace, and 
Richard F. Turner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Reperesentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
David C. Thomas, 10412 Montrose Avenue, 
Bethesda, Maryland, the sum of 6976; to 
Robert W. Barber, 10508 Montrose Avenue, 
Bethesda, Maryland, the sum of $2,613.61; to 
Milton A. Chace, 13229 Steel Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan, the sum of $1,63802; to 
Richard F. Turner, 3683 Jennifer Street, San 
Diego, California, the sum of $1,968; in full 
settlement of their claims against the United 
States for per diem during 1957 and 1958 
which was promised them at the time they 
were recruited to take part in the Atomic 
Energy Commission junior professional de- 
velopment program in nuclear technology: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





NARINDER SINGH SOMAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1710) 
for the relief of Narinder Singh Somal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Narinder Singh Somal shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JOVENAL GORNES VERANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1860) 
for the relief of Jovenal Gornes Verano. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Jovenal Gornes Verano shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARIE F. BALISH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2165) 
for the relief of Marie F. Balish. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Marie F. Balish shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
imsert in lieu thereof, the following: 
“that, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Marie F. Balish. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Marie F. Balish shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


‘The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





HANS HANGARTNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2351) 
for the relief of Hans Hangartner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hans Hangartner shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of August 10, 1953. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of title III of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the pro- 
visions of 315(a) thereof shall be held not 


ee 
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to be applicable to the alien named in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JOSEPH MAZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2991) 
for the relief of Joseph Maz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Joseph Maz shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BERNARD JACQUES GERARD 
CARADEC 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3489) 
for the relief of Bernard Jacques Gerard 
Caradec. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Bernard Jacques Gerard Caracec shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of of May 23, 1946. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





ANGELO LI DESTRI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1717) 
for the relief of Angelo Li Destri. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 208(c) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act and section 
4 of the Act of September 22, 1959 (73 Stat. 
644), Angelo Li Destri shall be held and 
considered to have been, on August 12, 1953, 
the minor child of Raffaele Li Destri, a 
lawfully resident alien in the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 6, after the words “have 
been” strike out the comma and the remain- 
der of the bill and substitute in lieu thereof 
the following: “registered as an intending 
immigrant on August 12, 1953, and the peti- 
tion approved in his behalf shall be held 
and considered to have been approved prior 
to January 1, 1959.” 


‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
oO. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





JAIME E. CONCEPCION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1718) 
for the relief of Jaime E. Concepcion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Jaime E. Concepcion shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





DJURA ZELENBABA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1293) 
for the relief of Djura Zelenbaba. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Djura Zelenbaba, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Djura Zelenbahba, citi- 
zens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





ANNA B. PROKOP 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1360) 
for the relief of Anna B. Prokop. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Anna B. Prokop shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Miron Prokop, 
citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, at the end of line 4, insert a 
comma after the word “child”. 

On page 1, line 7, at the end of the bill, 
change the period to a colon and add the 
following: “Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARIAN WALCZYK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1425) 
for the relief of Marian Walczyk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Marian Walczyk, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of John and Stanislawa Walczyk, 
citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page i, at the end of the bill, add the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Marya 
Marek, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Marek, citizens of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of this act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Marian Walczyk 
and Marya Marek.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ADAM AND EDMUND WOJTOWICZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1441) 
for the relief of Adam and Edmund 
Wojtowicz. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor children, Adam and Edmund Woj- 
towicz, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Wojtowicz, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That-the natural 
parents of the beneficiaries shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 6, after “natural-born” in- 
sert the word “alien”. 

On page 1, line 7, after the words “of the 
United States” strike out the colon and sub- 
stitute a period and strike out the remainder 
of the bill. 

Add four new sections to read as follows: 

“Srec.2. For the purpose of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Krystyna 
Synowiecki shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Synowiecki. 
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Marchewka, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Marchewka, citizens of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of section 101 
4{@)(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Kazimierz 
Niezabitowski shall be held and considered 
to be the naturai-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward WNiezabitowski, citizens of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 5. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, priy- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of certain aliens.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PIETRO DIGREGORIO BRUNO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2107) 
for the relief of Pietro DiGregorio Bruno. 

‘There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Pietro DiGregorio Bruno, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
urai-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Pietro 
Bruno, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





WANDA FERRARA SPERA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2116) 
for the relief of Wanda Ferrara Spera. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assem bdied, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)({A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Wanda Ferrara Spera, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accarded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





HENRY WU CHUN AND ARLENE WU 
CHUN 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2141) 


for the relief of Henry Wu Chun and 
Arlene Wu Chun. 
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‘There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor children, Henry Wu Chun and 
Arlene Wu Chun, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien children 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Chun, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shali not by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARIA CASCARINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2346) 
for the relief of Maria Cascarino. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Maria Cascarino shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Louis S. Vita, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page i, line 7, after the words “of the 
United States” strike out the colon and 
substitute a period and strike out the re- 
mainder of the bill. 

On page i, at the end of the bill, add two 
new sections to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Carmelo 
Giuseppe Ferraro shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carmelo Leo, citizens of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 3. The natural parents of the ben- 
eficiaries of this Act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Maria Cascarino 
and Carmelo Giuseppe Ferraro.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


were 





WIESLAWA ALICE KLIMOWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (ALR. 2645) 
for the relief of Wieslawa Alice Kli- 
mowski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27){A) and 205 
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of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Wieslawa Alice Klimowski shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Anatol Kli- 
mowski, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, ‘That the natural parents of the ben- 
eficiary shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





GIOVANNA BONAVITA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2671) 
for the relief of Giovanna Bonavita. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101({a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child Giovanna Bonavita, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Giuseppe and Giovannina 
Bonavita, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EVA NOWIK 


The Clerk called the bill (H’R. 2674) 
for the relief of Eva Nowik. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Eva Nowik, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Frank and Regina Nowik, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of the beneficiary shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JOZEF GROMADA 


The Clerk called the bill (H-R. 3146) 
for the relief of Jozef Gromada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)({27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Jozef Gromada, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus V. Gromada, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of Joszef Gromada shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





GEORGE SAUTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3371) 
for the relief of George Sauter (also 
known as Georgois Makkas). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, George Sauter (also known as 
Georgois Makkas) shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Louis A. and Addie G. Sauter, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARIA CZYZ KRUPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3722) 
for the relief of Maria Czyz Krupa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Maria Czyz Krupa, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Krupa, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MIECZYSLAW BAJOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4023) 
for the relief of Mieczyslaw Bajor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
Purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Mieczyslaw Bajor, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Edward and Irena Bajor, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





EVANGELIA KURTALES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4201) 
for the relief of Evangelia Kurtales. 


CVII——-445 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Evangelia Kurtales, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Kur- 
tales, citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That the natural parents of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





CASIMIR LAZARZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4282) 
for the relief of Casimir Lazarz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Casimir Lazarz, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lazarz, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





URSZULA SIKORA, RADOSLAV VULIN, 
AND DESANKA VULIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 4482) 
for the relief of Urszula Sikora. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Urszula Sikora, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Benno Coster, citizens 
of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, at the end of the bill, add two 
new sections to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Rados- 
lav Vulin and Desanka Vulin shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Dragutin Vulin, 
citizens of the United States. 

“Sec. 8. The natural parents of the 
beneficiaries of this Act shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Urszula Sikora, 
Radoslav Vulin, and Desanka Vulin.” 

s motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight to 
file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 





AEC AUTHORIZATION BILL, FISCAL 
YEAR 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today by request the pro- 
posed Atomic Energy Commission fiscal 
year 1962 authorization bill for capital 
facilities and the cooperative atomic 
power program which was submitted by 
the AEC yesterday, May 1, 1961. 

Normally, at this point in the session, 
the Joint Committee would have already 
received and initiated hearings on the 
bill. Due to the problems incident to a 
change of administration and reexami- 
nation of programs, there was a delay in 
the submission by the Commission of the 
proposed bill. In order that there may 
be no further delay, the proposed bill— 
upon referral to the Joint Committee— 
will immediately be taken up by the Sub- 
committee on Legislation. 

The subcommittee is prepared to begin 
hearings in open session this afternoon 
and to continue such hearings for as long 
as necessary on the following days in 
order to complete consideration of the 
bill as soon as possible. It would be the 
intention of the Joint Committee to re- 
view with AEC and other interested par- 
ties and agencies the subject matters in- 
volved in as thorough a manner as neces- 
sary and to report to the Congress the 
committee’s recommendations as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

Since I only recently received the pro- 
posed bill, I have not had the opportunity 
to review it in detail. Before comment- 
ing upon the adequacy of the bill, I would 
of course wish to review it in detail and 
have the benefit of the testimony I ex- 
pect to receive during the committee’s 
hearings. I would like to say, however, 
that while I am pleased that a number 
of needed projects including project 62— 
a-6, electric energy generating facili- 
ties for the new production reactor, Han- 
ford, Wash., and project 62—d-7, ultra- 
high-temperature reactor experiment 
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building at Los Alamos Scientific Labo- 
ratory, N. Mex., are contained in the pro- 
posed bill, I regret that some additional 
worthy projects apparently have not been 
included. 

The proposed bill would authorize a 
total of $227,580,000 for the acquisition 
or construction of various new line item 
plant and facility projects under section 
101. Added to this would be $7 million 
for the civilian power reactor demon- 
stration program. In addition the pro- 
posed bill in section 107 would authorize 
an increase of $127 million in prior years’ 
authorizations consisting of $111 million 
for the Stanford linear accelerator and 
$16 million for the advanced test reactor. 
A number of projects previously author- 
ized would be rescinded including a $55 
million ground test plant for the air- 
craft nuclear propulsion project. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I intend to closely par- 
ticipate in the consideration of the bill 
by the Subcommittee on Legislation. As 
in the past, the Joint Committee— 
through its close review and continuous 
monitoring of AEC activities—reserves 
the right to recommend projects and lev- 
els of support which the committee be- 
lieves necessary or important to national 
interests. As chairman of the Joint 
Committee, I wish to assure my col- 
leagues that I will encourage the Joint 
Committee to continue to exercise its 
expert judgment which in the past has 
proven on so many occasions to have been 
correct. 





PETITION FROM CITIZENS OF 
BURNET COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include a petition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter and petition signed 
by a large number of responsible citizens 
of Burnet County, Tex., giving me the 
benefit of their views on four proposals. 
As will be seen from a reading of the 
petition, the signers of the petition have 
expressed the desire that the petition be 
read and be made a part of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD. The letter and petition 
is as follows: 

WHITE’s STORE, 
Burnet, Tez., April 24, 1961. 
Hon. Homer THORNBERRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a pe- 
tition which is self-explanatory. 

As you can see, it has been signed by a 
large number of responsible Burnet County 
citizens. Of all the persons that read this 
petition only two refused to sign it and they 
did not disagree with it, but for reasons of 
their own did not want to sign. 

Over the years you have asked us as citi- 
zens to let you know our opinion. This is 
our way of stating to you the ideas we have 
on these particular subjects. 

We send you this document because you 
are our elected Representative and we hope 
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that it will enlighten you as to what these 
people really think and that you may act 
accordingly. 
Sincerely, 
JEROME K. FELPS. 


To All Texas Representatives and Senators 
in the U.S. Congress: 

The following U.S. citizens endorse the 
proposals listed below and submit them for 
action by the 87th Congress of the United 
States now in session. It is our desire that 
this petition be read before both Houses of 
the Congress and be made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

1. That all subsidy payments by the Fed- 
eral Government be abolished immediately, 
including those to agriculture, airlines, 
shipping, and any other form of business. 

2. That the individual exemptions on the 
Federal income tax be raised from $600 for 
each exemption to $1,000 for each exemption. 
Further, that the maximum percentage rate 
on income tax be lowered to 50 percent, and 
that all money gained from the abolition of 
Federal subsidies be passed on as a reduction 
in individual income taxes. 

3. That all foreign aid, with the exception 
of military assistance in the case of actual 
combat, be put on a strict loan basis and the 
recipients of these loans understand that the 
United States expects them to be repaid in 
equal value if not in dollars. Further, that 
the United States should politely, but firmly, 
ask all foreign nations to begin repaying the 
loans that they have received from us in the 
past. 

4. That the Armed Forces of the United 
States be unified in fact, thereby eliminat- 
ing the duplication now in existence. Pro- 
posals by the Hoover Commission and Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON’s committee should be used. 

(Signatures omitted.) 





DEMAGOGUERY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, demagoguery or demagogism as de- 
fined by Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary is as follows: 


The principles or practices of demagogs. 


Demagog is defined as follows: 

One skilled in arousing the prejudices and 
passions of the populace by rhetoric, sensa- 
tional charges, specious arguments, catch- 
words, cajolery, etc., esp., a _ political 
speaker or leader who seeks thus to make 
capital of social discontent and incite the 
populace, usually in the name of some popu- 
lar cause in order to gain political influence 
or Office. 


The Kennedy administration’s pro- 
posal to repeal the dividend credit and 
dividend exemption now allowed in fig- 
uring an individual’s Federal income tax 
is demagoguery. The leaders of the 
Democratic Party who have been press- 
ing this repeal for years have been using 
demagoguery. 

That is not to say that there can be 
no honest difference of opinion about the 
economic theories behind the dividend 
credit and dividend exemption reform 
placed in the Federal Tax Code in 1954. 

However, it is to say that there has 
been no honest attack on this reform. 
There has only been a demagogic attack. 
The attack is based upon the false state- 
ment that this reform was placed in the 
law to benefit the investing public. 
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This false statement is lent credence 
because the reform relates to a feature 
in our tax laws which results in divi- 
dends being taxed twice. 

On May 1, 1961, U.S. News & World 
Report, page 50, repeats the dema- 
goguery: 

The outlook for changes in tax treat- 
ment of dividends is uncertain. In the past, 
Congress has been inclined to ease the tax 
on dividend income. The argument is that 
dividends are taxed twice—once when re- 
ported as earnings by the corporation and 
again when they are reported as income by 
individuals. Mr. Kennedy argues that 
“whatever may be the merits of the argu- 
ments respecting the existence of double 
taxation, the provisions of the 1954 act 
clearly do not offer an appropriate remedy.” 


Now the fact that dividend income is 
taxed twice is only a factor in the eco- 
nomic problem that confronted the Ways 
and Means Committee in 1954 when it 
put the reform in the tax laws. It is 
not the problem itself and it has never 
been set forth as the problem, by those 
who proposed the reform, even though 
there is some appeal to equity in it by 
itself. 

The problem is this, as the Ways and 
Means Committee has officially stated 
and I have so often repeated in speeches 
on the floor of the House. Corporations 
have three ways of financing their 
growth: First, debt financing, that is 
borrowing from the banks or issuing 
bonds; second, retained earnings—by 
not paying all the corporate earnings to 
the stockholders in dividends; third, 
selling new stock to the public. 

The first two ways of corporate financ- 
ing receive considerable tax advantage 
over the third way of financing. The re- 
sult has been twofold: First, corporations 
have resorted to debt financing and re- 
tained earnings financing to a degree 
that is fiscally unsound; second, the Fed- 
eral Government is losing taxes from the 
investing public in the aggregate by the 
avoidance by corporations of financing 
through floating new stock issues. 

Furthermore, ironically, the richer 
stockholders derive a special advantage 
over the less rich stockholders when a 
corporation in which they have holdings 
finances through debt or retained earn- 
ings instead of floating new issues of 
stock. 

The tax reform of 1954 was to mini- 
mize the special tax treatment that the 
richer stockholder was getting through 
corporations financing their growth 
through increased debt or retained earn- 
ings. If a new stock issue as opposed to 
a new bond issue is used to meet the 
corporation’s need for growth capital 
several things happen: First, the Federal 
Government gets more taxes from the 
investing public; second, the corporation 
is placed on a sounder fiscal base; third, 
the richer stockholder loses some of the 
advantage he has over the smaller stock- 
holder; fourth, there is an encourage- 
ment for more people to be stockholders— 
because there s miore stock available 
in the market to buy; fifth, the price 
of common stocks is brought down to a 
more realistic level of their value because 
there would be more stock available for 
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those who wished to buy; sixth, the 
smaller stockholder has a better chance 
of getting stock in competition with the 
rich investor. 

On page 79 of the same issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report is an adver- 
tisement for an offering of $300 million 
United States Steel Corp. 4%-percent 
sinking fund debentures dated April 15, 
1961, due April 15, 1986. 

I am placing this in the Recorp at 
this point: 

(This announcement is neither an offer 
to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these debentures. The offer is made 
only by the prospectus.) 

Three hundred million dollars—United 
States Steel Corp.—41,-percent sinking fund 
debentures due 1986. Dated April 15, 1961, 
due April 15, 1986. 

Interest payable April 15 and October 15 
in New York City. 

Price 991%, percent and accrued interest. 

Copies of the prospectus may be obtained 
in any State from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these debentures 
in compliance with the securities laws of 
such State: 

Morgan Stanley & Co.; Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc.; the First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon; Union Securities & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Lazard Freres & Co.; Lehman 
Bros.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Dean Witter & Co. 

April 19, 1961. 


Now let us consider what would hap- 
pen if the United States Steel Corp. was 
to offer $300 million of additional com- 
mon stock to finance its growth instead 
of bonds. Let us see the tax effect on 
the U.S. Treasury, the tax effect on the 
higher income bracket stockholder and a 
few of the economic effects. 

United States Steel will pay $13,500,000 
@ year in interest to these new bondhold- 
ers. Let us assume that United States 
Steel makes 10 percent earnings before 
taxes on the new investment of $300 
million, this would be $30 million a year. 

United States Steel will pay 52 per- 
cent corporate tax on this $30 million 
but after the $13,500,000 in interest paid 
to the bondholders has been deducted as 
an allowable expense. In other words, 
United States Steel would pay 52-percent 
corporate tax on only $16,500,000 or $8,- 
586,000 and not on $30 million or $15,- 
600,000 in taxes. 

Let us assume the investing public buy- 
ing the bonds are in the 50-percent per- 
sonal income tax bracket, as an average. 
It makes no difference to illustrate the 
point which bracket you select. The 
Federal Government will realize $6,750,- 
000 in taxes from the bondholders in per- 
sonal income taxes. 

The total tax take of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from United States Steel financ- 
ing its new growth by a bond issue then 
amounts to $15,330,000—$8,580,000 in 
corporate taxes plus $6,750,000 in per- 
sonal income taxes. 

Now let us assume United States Steel 
financed this growth through a new issue 
of common stock. United States Steel 
would pay 52-percent tax on the full 
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$30 million of earnings from the $300 
million of new capital, or $15,600,000. 

Assuming the investing public who 
bought the new common stock are still 
this “rich” group who average in the 
50-percent personal income tax bracket 
and assuming United States Steel paid 
out all of its earnings after taxes—$30 
million minus $15,600,000—$14,400,000 to 
these new stockholders. The Federal 
Government would collect in personal 
income taxes $7,200,000 minus $750,000 
from the $50-per-person dividend ex- 
emption—assuming 300,000 separate in- 
vestors buy the new stock at $1,000 per 
person, then $1,500,000 dividend income 
is exempt from the 50-percent personal 
income tax of the average stockholder 
minus $516,000 from the 4-percent div- 
idend tax credit—$14,400,000 paid in 
dividends minus $1,500,000 exemption 
equals $12,900,000—4 percent of $12,900,- 
000 equals $516,000—$7,200,000 minus 
$750,000 minus $516,000 equals $5,934,- 
000 or the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment would receive in taxes from the 
personal income tax on the dividends de- 
clared to the stockholders. 

The total tax take of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from United States Steel fi- 
nancing its new growth by a stock issue 
amounts to $21,534,000. In other words, 
$6,204,000 or 40 percent more in taxes 
than from the bond or debt financing 
process. 

Now, let us assume United States Steel 
instead of declaring dividends to its 
stockholders had retained $300 million 
of earnings to finance its growth. The 
Federal Government would have re- 
ceived $15,600,000 from the taxes on 52 
percent of these earnings, but it would 
have received no income from personal 
income tax its stockholders would have 
been paying on the earnings if they had 
received them in dividends. 

To contrast the tax effect on the three 
forms of financing capital growth, how- 
ever, let us look at the picture on the 
basis of the tax effect if United States 
Steel decided not to pay the $14,400,000 
earnings after taxes to its stockhold- 
ers, but retains it for future financing. 
The Federal Government loses $5,934,000 
in taxes. If it recoups anything on this 
loss, by a stockholder selling his shares 
for the capital gain resulting from the 
process of plowing back earnings into 
the corporation, it is limited to the 25- 
percent ceiling imposed upon the rate 
at which capital gains are taxed. 

We were taking the stockholders as 
@ group averaging in the income tax 
bracket of 50 percent. However, the 
higher the income tax bracket the 
stockholder is in, the more he stands 
to gain from the corporation plowing 
back earnings instead of declaring divi- 
dends. If heisin the 91-percent income 
tax bracket he saves 91 percent on his 
share of the $30 million annual corpo- 
rate earnings before corporate taxes, at 
the most, and at the least the difference 
between 91 and 25 percent or 66 percent. 

It is for this reason that the wealthier 
a stockholder is the more he prefers to 
have the corporation finance its growth 
either through bonds and borrowing or 
through retained earnings. Further- 
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more, the wealthier a stockholder is the 
less likelihood there is that he needs 
dividends on his stock to take care of 
his living cost budget. ‘The less wealthy 
a stockholder is, the more that stock- 
holder needs the earnings from his 
share in the company for his living 
costs. He cannot afford to let his 
money go back into reinvestment. 

The pressure on corporate manage- 
ment by the wealthy stockholders to re- 
tain the earnings so they can get their 
shares of the profits with no tax or at 
most at 25-percent capital gain treat- 
ment as against the desire of the little 
stockholder to have the money declared 
in dividends is not academic. Our tax 
laws aid and abet the wealthy stock- 
holder in his desire to have future 
financing done, if not through retained 
earnings through debt financing, because 
he can demonstrate that the corporation 
saves money through paying less taxes. 
These corporate tax savings amounting 
to $7,020,000 a year in the United States 
Steel example I have used provide a nice 
sum with which to pay the interest to 
the bondholders as well as to pay off the 
bonded indebtedness, leaving the equity 
interest of the stockholders increased in 
the process. This increase in value of 
the common stock of United States Steel 
again is taxed, at the least, nothing, and 
at the most at 25-percent capital gain. 

It is no wonder that many shares of 
stock on the market are referred to as 
“growth” shares. Shares that the in- 
vestor buys, not for the income received 
in dividends, but for the increase in value 
of the share itself resulting from growth 
derived from the specially tax-treated 
forms of financing growth, debt financ- 
ing, or retained earnings financing. 

Who can afford to buy and pay the 
most for growth shares of stock? The 
rich investor under our Federal tax 
laws. The higher the income tax 
bracket in which his wealth places him, 
the more it is worth to him in tax sav- 
ings to have growth shares. He can 
outbid with tax-saved dollars the smaller 
investor every time. 

Furthermore, common stock is one of 
the best hedges the public has against 
inflation. Common stock goes up in 
value as the dollar loses its purchasing 
power as the result of inflation. Growth 
stock is the best hedge of all against in- 
flation. And growth stock comes from 
companies that finance their growth 
from retained earnings or debt financ- 
ing. 

I have suggested that one reason for 
the phenomena of the past decades of 
the high price of common stocks on the 
stock market is the result of the tradi- 
tional economic law of inflation—too 
many dollars chasing too few goods. 
There is a greater demand for common 
stocks as a hedge against inflation and as 
a tax-saving device, than there is a sup- 
ply. The reason is that the wealthier 
stockholders and the shortsighted com- 
pany managers yielding to their pressure 
and the immediate dollar profit resulting 
from the tax laws which have been writ- 
ten to favor this kind of financing do 
not finance their growth by offering more 
stock to the public, by permitting more 
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people to become stockholders, by hav- 
ing more shares available. They dis- 
courage the small investor by emphasiz- 
ing growth instead of regular dividends 
which the small investor needs to meet 
his daily bills. 

United States Steel is a prime example 
of a corporation which has financed its 
great growth in the past few decades 
under these favorable Federal tax laws 
by not issuing new equity stock. Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, on the other 
hand, is a fine example of a corporation 
which has encouraged the little investor 
to become a stockholder, by financing 
most of its growth through new stock is- 
sued. It is a healthier corporation than 
United States Steel fiscally because of it. 
Yet remove the tax reform in treating 
new equity financing and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph will probably have 
to go along with United States Steel. 
From a corporate financing standpoint 
equity investment should be the base, not 
debts to banks or bondholders which 
have first call on the corporate assets 
and indeed have an inexorable call even 
if the corporation is in fiscal difficulties. 

How can this be explained to the pub- 
lic over the shrill and loud voice of the 
demagogs? Who is promoting this 
demagoguery? ‘The leader of it is now 
President Kennedy, the scion of a 
wealthy family which stands to continue 
to gain as this family has gained by 
giving the wealthier class a special tax 
treatment which works against the in- 
terests of the smaller investor, the re- 
tired people, if you please, the worker in 
the factory, or in the office who in Ameri- 
ca today can become a stockholder. If 
we give new stock issue financing a more 
even break than it now gets, instead of 
taking away the small reform that was 
made in 1954, even more Americans can 
become modest stockholders. This would 
mean a healthier America, a more dy- 
namic economy, a more flexible economy, 
and an economy which spreads its 
blessings to more of our people. Will 
the newspaper, radio, television, and 
magazine writers, who by and large are 
little men, not people of inherited 
wealth, as I am, contemplate this mes- 
sage and if upon examination they find 
it is true, start giving the facts to the 
people? 





INTRODUCTION TO THE “FIRST 100 
DAYS” SERIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. RuopeEs], is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is inevitable that the communi- 
cation media should take an analytical 
look at the first 100 days of the pres- 
ent administration and make compari- 
sons with a similar period in the Roose- 
velt and Eisenhower years. While several 
television programs and national maga- 
zine articles have thus examined the pe- 
riod of time since January 20, 1961, we 
feel that our attention should be focused 
on the exact and precise accomplish- 
ments of the Kennedy administration as 
opposed to their campaign promises and 
the needs of 20th-century America rather 
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than in comparison with administrations 
facing different problems in other periods 
of history. 

We feel that greater service would be 
performed to the American citizens by 
a topical discussion of these 100 days 
than to yield to the temptation to take 
the easy way out; namely, comparing 
numbers of messages, bills passed, prob- 
lems remaining, and children and pets 
in the White House to those of other 
eras. Along with several of my col- 
leagues, I would today refer to positive, 
concrete action or lack of action by the 
current administration in several fields, 
along with constructive reaction from 
the Republican side of the aisle in this 
regard. 

We hope to do this as dispassionately 
and objectively as possible. The Ameri- 
can people elected President Kennedy by 
the narrowest of margins. They re- 
turned a wide majority in both Houses 
for the Democratic Party, despite Repub- 
lican gains. Ever since that time, a rash 
of publicity for the New Frontier has 
assisted in a record wave of personal 
popularity for President Kennedy and 
his family. On the other hand, on spe- 
cific issues public opinion and overall 
congressional sentiment has given rise 
to much more controversy. It is in an 
attempt to analyze these issues and con- 
vey Republican reaction to the first 100 
days of the New Frontier that this speech 
series has been planned. 

Several facts are clear. President 
Kennedy is the President of all the 
American people, and deserves the sup- 
port of every American as the leader of 
our Nation. The Republican Members 
of Congress, by their support of such 
constructive proposals as the temporary 
program of unemployment benefits, aid 
to dependent children and revision of 
social security benefits, have demon- 
strated their determination to put the 
welfare of the Nation above petty polit- 
ical profit. They have particularly em- 
phasized this in fields representing the 
current crises in Laos and Cuba. On 
the other hand, by opposing unsound 
provisions of the President’s feed grain 
proposals, the minimum wage amend- 
ments, and the so-called depressed-areas 
bill, we have demonstrated actions of 
responsible opposition. 

It is the function of the opposition 
party to scrutinize administration pro- 
posals, and to responsibly criticize and 
oppose those harmful to the national 
interest. Otherwise, no democracy could 
function, and we would be doing a grave 
injustice to the American people and 
to ourselves if we were to offer nothing 
but passive consent in all that the new 
administration proposes. Thus we must 
scrutinize all that the majority proposes 
and resist unwise or ill-conceived meas- 
ures. On the other hand, we must be 
responsible and constructive in our op- 
position, supporting the administration 
when they are right, and when the na- 
tional interest is at stake. In this event, 
both Republicans and Democrats must 
set aside partisan interests and work for 
the good of the Nation. 

Since public discussion and analysis 
of vital issues of our times is the func- 
tion of a free society, our congressional 
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team would today put forth our views 
on the first 100 days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. For, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been truly said that “knowledge may 
give weight, but accomplishments give 
lustre, and many more people see than 
weigh.” 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in the field of education, President Ken- 
nedy has made several major proposals 
for legislative action. At the elementary 
and secondary level, he advocates spend- 
ing $2.3 billion over the next 3 years to 
construct classrooms and to boost teach- 
ers’ salaries. He describes this as “a 
limited beginning” and “a modest pro- 
gram with ambitious goals.” 

At the college level, Mr. Kennedy sug- 
gests spending $2.8 billion over a 5-year 
period to help build dormitories, class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and other 
academic facilities. He advocates also 
the establishment of 4-year Federal 
scholarships, averaging $2,800 each, for 
over 200,000 prospective college students, 
with additional grants of $350 annually 
to the institutions they attend. Only 
just made public are his recommenda- 
tions for the expansion of the National 
Defense Education Act, including the 
present student loan program. 

As might be expected, Mr. Speaker, 
these recommendations have resulted in 
considerable activity in the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. Some bills 
will probably receive approval by that 
committee in the near future. Pending 
such action, perhaps it would not be 
amiss to comment on the situation gen- 
erally as it seems to be shaping up. 

The general Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, of which I am a member, began 
hearings in mid-March on H.R. 4970, 
incorporating the administration’s pro- 
posals for aiding elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, as well as the teachers 
of the Nation. It would authorize ex- 
penditure of $666 million the first year, 
$766 million the second, and $866 mil- 
lion the third; 10 percent of these funds 
would be allocated for areas of special 
educational need—slums, depressed 
areas and the like. 

However, perhaps we should look first 
at the bill’s declaration of purpose. The 
Federal grants are intended to assist 
local educational agencies to construct 
urgently needed school facilities, and to 
employ needed additional public school 
teachers and pay them adequate salaries. 
It is the intent of Congress that with 
this assistance the quality of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education will be 
substantially improved in all States, and 
inequalities of educational opportunities 
substantially reduced. 

These are indeed ambitious goals. The 
question which needs to be answered is 
whether the proposed program reason- 
ably could achieve such objectives. To 
aid us in our inquiry, a brief analysis of 
the problems might be helpful. 

First of all, how urgent is the need for 
facilities? How many classrooms are 
needed, and how soon? The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare himself 
gave the committee some enlightenment 
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on this point. Mr. Ribicoff stated that 
there is now a shortage of about 140,000 
classrooms. 

He pointed out that during the past 
decade annual expenditures on educa- 
tion had increased from $6.5 billion to 
$16.5 billion. This represents an in- 
crease of 154 percent. Expenditures for 
construction had also increased substan- 
tially each year, he admitted. If this 
rate could be maintained over the next 
5 years, he continued, there would be at 
the end of that period a shortage of some 
60,000 classrooms. This prospective 
deficit of classrooms, in his opinion, 
justifies Federal intervention. 

There are those, Mr. Speaker, who will 
almost surely argue that Mr. Ribicoff’s 
estimates of future need illustrate that 
there is in fact no national problem re- 
quiring aid, at least of the kind proposed. 
The need in the years ahead is based in 
part on increasing enrollments and in 
part on replacing obsolescent facilities. 
These problems were faced also in the 
1950’s, some will point out, and led to an 
unprecedented expansion of school fa- 
cilities, virtually all without Federal aid. 
The crisis is now about over, they might 
add, and there is no need for the Fed- 
eral Government to initiate a general 
program at all. 

Such critics of the President’s program 
might also point out that the Office of 
Education figures, on which Secretary 
Ribicoff relies, indicate a sharp drop in 
school enrollment for 1966 and the fol- 
lowing years. They might challenge the 
accuracy of the President’s assertion, in 
his message to Congress, that during the 
next decade there will be an average net 
gain of nearly 1 million pupils a year. 
The figures estimate that there will be 
increased enrollments of just over a mil- 
lion for each of the next 5 years, with a 
sharp drop thereafter, resulting in a 10- 
year average annual increase of some- 
what over 800,000. 

A more careful definition of the need 
for school facilities, it might be argued, 
might, or might not, justify a Federal 
aid program, but if aid is to be given, it 
should be provided only for the years 
immediately ahead. Even for this period 
a continuation of the current rate of 
construction would indicate that this 
problem would be manageable without 
Federal aid. 

As for myself, I have long favored a 
Federal program which would help ac- 
celerate, and facilitate, the construction 
of needed classroom facilities. We 
should limit, I feel, the length of such a 
program, and we should insure that the 
Federal responsibility is sharply defined. 
Over a period of years, though not as yet 
this year, I have introduced a number of 
bills along these lines. I have worked 
with others, on both sides of the aisle, to 
secure enactment of moderate and effec- 
tive legislation. 

It is for that reason, and because no 
one can ignore the storm signals now 
flying, that I have been disappointed at 
the character of the administration’s 
recommendations. Much as I should like 
to strengthen this country’s educational 
system by a judicious Federal program, 
I cannot persuade myself that President 
Kennedy’s recommendations are particu- 
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larly appropriate, or that they would be 
effective. 

An effective Federal aid program, in 
my opinion, should concentrate on school 
construction. It should provide such as- 
sistance in areas having the greatest 
need, and where maximum effort has 
been made, yet where the need has not 
yet been met. 

The administration’s bill pays scant 
heed to these guidelines. It simply ex- 
presses the hope, in effect, that Federal 
aid will go where most needed. Admit- 
tedly it recognizes that some penalty 
should result if a State does not main- 
tain a certain effort. But as I read the 
bill, a particular State need only match 
what it has been doing in previous years. 
In future years a State need only main- 
tain this level of expenditures, with the 
Federal windfall alone providing the ad- 
ditional funds needed thereafter. Thus 
the Federal Government would bear the 
burden of raising educational standards 
in the future. And if a State should re- 
duce its expenditures, or terminate them 
entirely, it would be penalized only by 
a reduction of one-third of the proposed 
Federal allotment. 

In previous years, as we in Congress 
have considered school construction leg- 
islation, real efforts have been made to 
develop a formula whereby areas of 
genuine need, and these alone would 
receive Federal aid. The New Frontier 
concept of education, on the other hand, 
implies a general obligation on the part 
of the Federal Government to aid edu- 
cation, apart from any specific needs, 
and with little or no interest in strength- 
ening local and State responsibilities. 
Apparently the Federal Government it- 
self must assume_ responsibility, in 
President Kennedy’s own words, for— 

A new standard of excellence in educa- 
tion—and the availability of such excellence 
to all who are willing and able to pursue it. 


Secretary Ribicoff puts the problem in 
a different way. Testifying before our 
committee, he asserted that the Federal 
Government has a special concern for 
programs which are in the national in- 
terest. At a later point he stated 
that we cannot afford to permit any of 
our childen to go even 1 year longer than 
necessary without adequate instructional 
staff and classroom facilities. 

These are sweeping statements. The 
Government might open the door to an 
indefinite expansion of Federal responsi- 
bility, but is such a course wise? 

I for one think the Federal role should 
be more narrowly construed. It is for 
this reason particularly that I view with 
genuine apprehension the prospect of a 
broad Federal subsidy program for the 
Nation’s teachers. 

Naturally we all want to see our teach- 
ers paid more, and the importance of 
their efforts more widely recognized. 
We can all rejoice that in the past 8 
years alone the average teacher’s salary 
has increased by 52 percent. This com- 
pares to a 30-percent increase in per 
capita personal income, and a 34-percent 
improvement in industrial wages. The 
quality of instruction, furthermore, has 
almost surely improved as a result of the 
decline in the number of children per 
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teacher from 26.2 to 24.4 over the 8- 
year period. 

The administration assumes that be- 
cause we need still more teachers, who 
should receive still better pay than they 
do today, that there is no alternative to 
Federal intervention. This could prove 
to be a dangerous, as well as an unjusti- 
fiable, assumption. 

In justifying his program President 
Kennedy has declared: 

We cannot obtain more and better teach- 
ers—and our children deserve the best—un- 
less steps are taken to increase teachers’ 
salaries. At present salary levels, the class- 
room cannot compete in financial rewards 
with other professional work that requires 
similar academic background. 


Let us examine these statements. Does 
Mr. Kennedy mean simply that the Na- 
tion should continue present efforts to 
raise teachers salaries? Surely he can- 
not be saying that substantial steps have 
not already been taken? Or does he 
mean that these efforts are not enough? 
Does he feel, because present efforts are 
not enough, or future efforts may not be 
enough, that the Federal Government 
must help out? And if Federal help is 
forthcoming, is the President concerned 
about maintaining local and State ef- 
forts? Or is he suggesting that the Fed- 
eral Government simply step in and pay 
whatever the balance of future bills may 
be? Does he feel the Federal Govern- 
ment must be responsible for making 
teachers salaries competitive with other 
professions? 

And if our children deserve the best, 
what does this mean so far as the Fed- 
eral responsibility is concerned? Is the 
best obtainable simply by the expendi- 
ture of more money? May this not 
necessitate better teachers? And per- 
haps different curriculums? And to 
what extent are these problems within 
the purview of the Federal Government? 

Furthermore, if the Federal Govern- 
ment makes money available to help pay 
teachers, may it not be that Congress 
will actually be moving away from the 
goal of correcting inequalities of pay? 
A State which has no construction needs 
could provide more help for its teachers 
than a State with a serious need for 
classrooms, though the latter State might 
have an equal need to pay its teachers 
more. The Federal program, in other 
words, may increase rather than dimin- 
ish existing discrepancies in salaries. 

So, too, the Kennedy proposals to assist 
in the construction of classrooms may 
well not be effective. Here we do not 
find Federal aid dependent on genuine 
need despite local effort. The adminis- 
tration bill, it is true, would allocate 
somewhat more money to States with 
low per capita income, but there would 
be no attempt to pinpoint areas of need. 

Equally important, there would be no 
requirement for matching of Federal 
funds in order to receive aid. This is a 
generally accepted method by which to 
insure State participation. Without 
such a requirement, the mild penalties 
provided for lack of effort could hardly 
be sufficient to insure continuing, or in- 
creased, effort by local and State gov- 
ernments. Since matching would be use- 
ful also in increasing the total funds to 
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be made available for school construc- 
tion, it should not be ignored in a pro- 
gram of this kind. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say 
this: The Kennedy program, in my 
opinion, is overly ambitious in its goals. 
There has been too little consideration 
given to insuring that the States and 
localities continue to assume primary re- 
sponsibility in the field of education, in- 
cluding the thorny, but central, question 
of raising the needed funds. There has 
been too little thought given to the con- 
sequences of broad and continuing pro- 
grams, set up in such a way as virtually 
to insure demands for vastly greater Fed- 
eral expenditures. Even more trouble- 
some, the proposed Federal program will 
almost surely stifle, and not stimulate, 
what can be done by other levels of gov- 
ernment. 

I have not touched on other matters 
of concern, such as the possibility of in- 
creased Federal control over education as 
a consequence of the increased Federal 
financing of the kind proposed. I have 
not discussed the controversial situation 
of private schools and their place in this 
issue. Nor have I commented on the re- 
eent decision of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission that present practices of the 
Federal Government in supplying Fed- 
eral aid to education to areas maintain- 
ing racially segregated schools put the 
Government in the position of supporting 
segregation. ‘They felt that this in effect 
constituted underwriting the denial of 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment. These are just 
added complications which have in a 
sense clouded fundamental issues of the 
need and means to support education 
today. 

Basically, during these first 100 days 
the questions of education in America 
have not been solved nor did anyone ex- 
pect that they would. However, the 
program submitted to Congress by the 
President, while it contains some worthy 
ideas and goals, is based on fallacious 
reasoning. It would create more prob- 
lems than it would solve. It would es- 
tablish an enormous Federal responsi- 
bility for education without solving local 
needs which exist today. Educating 
America’s youth, I would submit, is a 
goal of the highest priority. Nonethe- 
less, debate over which course we should 
follow must continue long after the first 
100 days. We must seek constructive 
proposals more compatible with the 
actual situation than those which have 
been advanced by President Kennedy. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to ask the distin- 
guished majority leader if he is in a 
position to make an announcement con- 
cerning the legislative program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
my friend asked me. I like to keep the 
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House advised as far ahead as possible 
as to the program for the following day. 
The water pollution bill will be brought 
up tomorrow, a rule having been re- 
ported out today. Also, if the Senate 
accepts the conference report on the 
minimum wage bill, it is expected that 
that will also be brought up. In what 
order, I am unable to state. If the Sen- 
ate takes until sometime in the late 
afternoon, why, then, the water pollu- 
tion bill will be brought up first. That 
will be brought up, anyway, and the prob- 
abilities are that the conference report 
will also be brought up, so that I am 
alerting the Members in this regard. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS OF 
AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMER- 
ICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PowELt], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
conviction that the educational re- 
sources of the United States can make 
a unique and timely contribution to the 
immense educational needs of the less 
developed and newly emerging nations, 
I am introducing a bill to provide a total 
of 12,000 undergraduate scholarships, of 
4 years each, to be awarded to young 
men and women of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America who will study in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. This bill 
amends the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to award under- 
graduate scholarships in American in- 
stitutions of higher education to certain 
students from Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America in order to help prepare those 
students to become national leaders in 
their home countries. 

This simple and direct legislative pro- 
posal can do much to meet some of the 
greatest challenges and opportunities 
for American educational leadership that 
we have yet faced in our time. This 
scholarship program for African, Asian, 
and Latin American students can pro- 
vide a new beginning—and its effect can 
become truly massive—in the develop- 
ment of wise leaders and educated citi- 
zens among all peoples. 

I am mindful of our recent observance 
of African Freedom Day and of Pan 
American Day, both celebrations empha- 
sizing again the common respect and 
common helpfulness that must be sought 
and the significant and tangible contri- 
bution that American education should 
be making. 

And we have been painfully reminded 
by the recent dramatic successes of 
Soviet education and science that we 
have yet to turn the tide in the battle 
for men’s minds, and that only an edu- 
cated leader and citizen in Africa or in 
Asia or in Latin America will be equipped 
to make a wise choice or even to recog- 
nize the foundations of freedom, with re- 
sponsibility, on which just and demo- 
cratic governments must be built. 

We have repeatedly demonstrated our 
willingness to provide modern weapons 
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and other material resources to counter 
the ever-present threats to world peace— 
the smoldering areas of discord in which 
armed conflict on a large scale may break 
out at any moment—but, at the same 
time, most of us realize that we really 
have entered an era in which war is 
necessarily and categorically becoming 
obsolete—that we no longer can afford 
the luxury of a worldwide conflagration. 

Recognizing that this is so, we seek 
the constructive alternatives; we look 
for the essential ingredient for social 
and economic growth, with freedom, 
among all peoples. And we see clearly 
that we must achieve a substantial and 
meaningful marshaling of the intellec- 
tual and educational resources of the 
United States to provide the instruction 
and training for the peoples of the 
emerging and newly independent nations 
to enable them to help themselves—and 
time is all too short. 

We must provide now the educational 
sustenance that is demanded in the name 
of humanity and of our common cause. 
The “revolution of rising expectations” 
is going on all around us, and we can 
help make it a constructive transforma- 
tion for good or we can ignore it—and 
someone else will help in their own way 
and for their own ends. What is needed 
now is education—that “critical mass” 
of education that will permit the peoples 
of the less-developed areas of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America to provide their 
own self-renewing leadership and edu- 
cation for the future. 

As George Kimble argued so well in the 
New York Times recently: 

Without a corps of trained professionals 
no country can bridge the gulf between dis- 
ease and health, poverty and prosperity, or 
between the world of superstition and the 
world of reason. * * * Without an enlight- 
ened citizenry there is no guarantee that any 
country can resist the seduction of material- 
ism, communism, or any of the other sirens 
of our time—or even the blandishments of 
the first spellbinder to gain control of the 
radio and press. 


The force of these conclusions has been 
abundantly demonstrated by the recent 
disastrous events in the Congo. There, 
in the wake of Belgian colonialism, is a 
vast country of 14 million people—but 
with only a few dozen university gradu- 
ates native to that land. Only here and 
there, against an overwhelming need, 
does an occasional native physician or 
engineer work among a people craving 
both freedom and bread. The Congolese 
political leaders themselves are therefore 
ill equipped by education and training 
for the burdens of government leader- 
ship. 

Yet, only a few hundred miles away, 
independence came also last year to Ni- 
geria. And when self-government came 
to that country, there were already 
16,000 Nigerian students and grad- 
uates of universities to provide a 
base for political and economic stability. 
The British and Nigerian educators 
have made the best of their resources in 
planning and building for the schools 
and colleges of today and tomorrow in 
Nigeria. 

Mr. Speaker, for the 36 nations which 
have achieved their independence since 
World War II; for the 7 or more 
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which will enter the community of free 
nations this year or next; for dozens of 
older, underdeveloped nations in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America, the need for 
university-trained leadership is nothing 
short of an absolute need to prevent 
chaos. 

Six years ago this month I reported to 
the Congress upon my return from the 
Bandung Conference. Then, as again 
today, I urged a scholarship program for 
students from the newer nations, but I 
received no support. The result of our 
delay in the face of this urgent need is 
plain for all to see—we have again al- 
lowed the Soviets to move ahead. 

Last year the Soviet Union opened the 
doors of its new Friendship of Nations 
University in Moscow with several hun- 
dred students from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America in attendance—and there 
will soon be 5,000 of these students en- 
rolled in courses of study lasting from 
4 to 6 years. Meanwhile, the United 
States drifts along, hoping that private 
donors and foundations will fill the void. 
Much credit should go to pioneering ef- 
forts like the Ford Foundation develop- 
ment program in Africa and the Ken- 
nedy Family Foundation’s airlift of 
300 students from Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, and Uganda to the United 
States—but these only point the way— 
they don’t begin to do the whole job. In- 
stead of being 5 years ahead of the So- 
viet Union—as we could have been if we 
had shown sufficient foresight together 
in 1955—we are trailing 2 or more years 
behind them in meeting our educational 
responsibilities to the peoples of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, which are at 
least equally as important as the scien- 
tific challenges of outer space. 

Nonetheless, this program is not of- 
fered in any spirit of simply keeping up 
with the pace and example of Soviet 
education. Friendship University, with 
its package plan of Soviet-style train- 
ing, in a kind of Moscow ghetto for 
handpicked students from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, is not our model. We 
should, rather, learn from the Soviet mis- 
takes in this field and, by all means, 
avoid engaging in a meaningless game of 
educational move and countermove. 

The problem for us is, simply, how can 
this Nation help the new and less- 
developed nations, with both academic 
education and vocational training, so 
that they will achieve that critically im- 
portant threshold of knowledge and 
competence on the part of their future 
leaders—which is the key to the full 
utilization of natural resources and the 
broad application of the fruits of science 
and technology for their citizens. 

In meeting the challenge of education 
for the young people and adults of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, I am con- 
vinced that very helpful insights are to 
be had from the experiences of our own 
areas of Hawaii and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, as well as from the 
evolving West Indies Federation. These 
can enhance our scholarship program 
for the less-developed and newly 
emerging nations, on the one hand, as 
living demonstrations of bootstrap eco- 
nomic development and, on the other, of 
intercultural communication and under- 
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standing and of the development of re- 
sponsible governmental leadership. 

These simple appraisals have been 
confirmed on many occasions in per- 
sonal and direct discussions with leaders 
in our own insular areas and in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. Here, for ex- 
ample, are some very brief excerpts 
from among the many statements sent 
to me by foreign leaders in support of 
this proposed scholarship program. 
Mark you, many of those who want us 
to train their leaders will not cooperate 
with military pacts. 

From the Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of Togo: 

We cannot but be grateful for your gen- 
erous initiative directed toward instituting a 
program of technical assistance in teaching 
and education. 


From the Ministry of Programs of the 
Republic of Guinea: 

We are indeed happy to hear of this plan, 
which ties in perfectly with the aid which 
the highly developed countries are giving to 
the recently liberated young countries. 


From the Emperor of Ethiopia: 

The Ethiopian Government and people are 
deeply appreciative of the educational and 
cultural ties which have been established 
with the United States of America, and 
assure you that the inauguration of the pro- 
gram of scholarship aid would indeed be 
greatly welcomed in this country. 


From the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion of Liberia: 

A scholarship aid program to Liberia will 
highly be appreciated as the need for more 
qualified educators is imperative. * * * We 
look forward in anticipation for the results 
of this program. 


From the Minister of Education of 
Pakistan: 

We have already benefited considerably 
from the program of scholarships and fel- 
lowships of various agencies in the United 
States of America and we are grateful to you 
for initiating a program for further expan- 
sion. * * * We would welcome a program 
of massive aid, scholarships and fellowships 
for Pakistani scholars, as such a program 
would help us to develop much needed per- 
sonnel. 


From the Director General of the Co- 
lombian Institute for Advanced Train- 
ing Abroad, formerly Minister of Edu- 
cation of Colombia: 

My congratulations for the important 
work you are doing to help the underde- 
veloped countries. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would close 
with the observation that this Nation 
which values its freedom so highly that 
it can give away well over $23 billion 
in foreign military aid grants in the last 
decade alone, can surely find it possible 
to support this modest educational pro- 
gram that, at a cost of about $100 mil- 
lion, may do even more for freedom and 
progress everywhere. And let us all re- 
member that independence is not an end 
in itself, but only a beginning. The revo- 
lution of freedom is always unfinished 
business. 





RADIO’S MANY VOICES 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May has 
been proclaimed National Radio Month 
in recognition of the importance of radio 
to all of us. It has been less than 70 
years since Marconi’s successful trans- 
mission of radio signals, yet it is difficult 
to imagine life without the radio. Its 
advance during the succeeding years has 
been remarkable. By now there are more 
than 3,500 AM and 700 FM radio sta- 
tions throughout this Nation. 

Indeed, the sound of radio surrounds 
us wherever we go. It is present in 97 
percent of our homes, broadcasting the 
morning and evening news, educating 
and entertaining our children, and bring- 
ing the world series and Rose Bowl to all 
of us. It accompanies us as we drive to 
work or motor across the country. We 
carry the new light portables with us to 
the beach and other vacation spots. 

How many roles the radio has come to 
play in this country. To thousands of 
ham operators it is a fascinating hobby. 
To the airline pilot it is the signal that 
guides him to his destination. It is a 
sentinel in our defense system and 
through Conelrad warns us of impending 
enemy attack. It spans the distance 
between farm family and urban center, 
between the United Nations and our 
living rooms, between a space vehicle and 
our world. By mere change of channels 
it transforms a home into a theater, a 
symphony hall, or a lecture room. It is 
used by the policeman for rapid com- 
munication, by the mariner to call for 
help, and by the astronomer to explore 
the stars. 

Whether the voice of radio is inform- 
ative, entertaining, or urgent, it is par- 
ticipating in a vital way in the life of 
each of us. It is, therefore, fitting that 
we take time to honor this versatile 
medium. My congratulations to all who 
help make radio one of the strongest as- 
sets of this free society. 





FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter 
and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduce today for reference 
to the Committee on Public Works a bill 
to amend chapter 2 of the Federal High- 
way Act and to provide increased 
authorizations. 

This bill is a combination but not 
inclusive of three Senate bills, S. 501 by 
MorsE and others, on forest develop- 
ment roads and trails; S. 1159 by 
Cuavez to amend chapter 2 of the High- 
way Act, road authorizations, in- 
cluding a new authorization for forest 
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recreation roads; S. 1151 by ELLEeNnpDER, 
a bill which is in part common with 
S. 501. The bill also contains sections 
which are not found in the three bills 
listed above. These deal with increased 
authorizations for forest highways, 
park roads, and parkways. The bill 
also creates a new class of road, “public 
land development road and trail.” The 
bill provides for an executive coordi- 
nating commission for natural resource 
roads. Sections 1 and 2 are some- 
what consistent with the Chavez bill, 
S. 1159, but provides for increased au- 
thorizations for all parts of chapter 2 
of the Highway Act. A provision for 
forest recreation roads as a separate 
category has not been included since it 
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should be possible to provide for these 
roads by administrative aciion. Roads 
serve Many purposes and the need is to 
provide adequate funds in the class of 
road in question—forest development 
roads and trails. 

A new category, public land develop- 
ment roads and trails, has been suggested 
for creation to enable adequate resource 
development roads on the 477,000,500 
acres of land administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management. The bill proposes 
amending all authorizations for 1963 and 
providing the authorizations for fiscal 
year 1964 and 1965—the regular bien- 
nial authorization. The authorization 
amounts are listed below with compari- 
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the construction of a new canal at Pan- 
ama of so-called sea-level design. In 
this light, it would seem equally clear 
that construction industry and engineer- 
ing sea-level advocates are up to their 
old tricks of waging a campaign for such 
design, with customary zeal and decep- 
tive methods. As always heretofore, 
these advocates, in their enthusiasm, ig- 
nore not only the diplomatic aspects of 
Panama Canal questions, but also the 
far more economic proposal for modern- 
ization of the waterway known as the 
Terminal Lake-third locks plan. 

This plan, which was developed in 
the Panama Canal organization during 
World War II from war operating ex- 
perience, makes maximum utilization of 
the existing waterway and the huge in- 


vestment that it represents. 





1962 proposal | 1969 present | 1063 | 1064-65, For the benefit of those who may not 

inane R i Se ee UU «6st ein BE ie elie ereiain: teat 

nt 2D Ss $33,000,000 | $33,000,000 | $40,000,000 | $50,000,000 ‘he Terminal Lake-third locks solution 

2 . can ment roads and trails__._._.______..-._-.- 35, 000, 0009 40, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 provides for the elimination of the se- 

ET eer neaE OSs eehenenteesetmennme ht ont srna aie "oon oy ee 3 000 rious traffic bottleneck locks at Pedro 
lem man tin eta te eet 16,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 . 

Ind Se 12, 000, 000 12,000,000 | 17, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 Miguel, the consolidation of all Pacific 

lend highways. —————— = ---—--------------=---=-=- » 500, HAO] (7,080, OO — locks in three lifts near Aguadulce to 

Public land development roads and trails. ..........---- None None , 000, 000 4, 000, 000 correspond with the lock arrangement 

NN on ho i etl le- 117, 500,000 | 122,000,000 | 176,000,000 199,000,000 at Gatun, and raising the Miraflores Lake 


The amounts suggested are those 
needed to place and schedule the various 
natural resources road progress in na- 
tional forests, parks, Indian, and public 
lands. 

Section 3a of the bill defines a public 
land development road and trail as one 
needed for the development of the na- 
tional resources, including forest, min- 
erals, outdoor recreation, range, water, 
wildlife, and fish on land administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of Interior. The sec- 
tion excludes from the definition those 
roads which are on the Federal-aid pri- 
mary, secondary, urban, or interstate 
system. The provision thus provides an 
authorization for public land develop- 
ment woods and trails synonymous with 
national forest development roads and 
trails. 

Section 3b proposes a device to assure 
better coordination of the road programs 
covered by chapter 2 of the Highway 
Act. The Commission provided for by 
this section will be composed of the Sec- 
retaries of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Interior. It will not take over operating 
responsibilities or diminish the functions 
of the existing agencies. It will provide 
means for coordinated analyses of re- 
source road needs, and authorization re- 
quests. It will also issue a biennial re- 
port, designed to reach the Congress and 
the State, the year when the biennial au- 
thorizations are to be considered. Fi- 
nally it will provide a mechanism for co- 
ordinating resource road developments in 
those situations where two or more Fed- 
eral agencies are involved. Section 4, of 
the bill is taken from Senate bill 501 by 
Morse and others, with some modifica- 
tions. Some technical sections from S. 
1151 are included as follows: 

First. How maintenance charges will 
be applied is more fully spelled out. 

Second. A fuller explanation of the 
type of elements the Forest Service may 
grant is provided. 


Third. A description of how easement 
may be terminated is included. 

Fourth. Provision is made for recorda- 
tion of papers or agreements with legal 
significance. 

This section contains five basic policy 
statements on forest development and 
trails. 

First. The authority for the Forest 
Service to construct roads for maximum 
long-term economy is confirmed. 

Second. The policy of multiple use is 
confirmed by also defining these roads as 
multiple-use management roads. 

Third. The authority to issue ease- 
ments for roads is transferred from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Fourth. Where mutual needs for ac- 
cess exist the granting of a right-of-way 
or road-use agreement may be condi- 
tioned upon receipt by the Forest Service 
of the rights it needs. 

In introducing this bill I do so solely 
with the desire to have before a commit- 
tee an omnibus measure which attempts 
to deal with all the matters in chapter 2 
of the Highway Act in a coordinated and 
complete manner. 

It is my hope that hearings will de- 
velop the type of legislation that is re- 
quired if we are going to meet any road 
needs in the critical years ahead. 





SEA LEVEL GHOST REVIVED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. F.ioop] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 28, 1961, there 
was featured an article under the overall 
title of “Big Ditch II.” Its author is 
William Beecher, a staff reporter of the 
Journal. 

In view of all the circumstances in- 
volved, it seems clear that the article is 
intended as spearhead propaganda for 


level to that of Gatun Lake so as to 
form a summit anchorage at the Pacific 
end of the canal to match that in Gatun 
Lake at the Atlantic end. This plan 
would also provide for a set of larger 
locks for larger vessels and for raising 
the summit lake level a few feet to sup- 
ply greater depths for navigation and 
more water for lockages. 

Not only is this solution the most eco- 
nomic, it is the most logically developed 
from all significant points of view of 
any plan ever proposed and has been 
officially recognized as affording the best 
operational canal practicable of achieve- 
ment. 

In my inquiries into the problems of 
the Panama Canal, I have read widely, 
consulted many recognized ship canal 
and other experts, and flown over its 
entire length by helicopter to view the 
terrain and observe canal operations. 

The idea of a summit level anchorage 
at the Pacific end as offering the solu- 
tion of most of the serious operating 
problems of the Panama Canal, is so sim- 
ple, obvious, and logical that I am at a 
loss to understand why this modification 
was not included in the 1939 legislation 
for the third locks project. 

As a further digression, it should be 
noted that work on the third lock project 
was carried on until May 1942, when it 
was suspended because of more urgent 
needs for war materials and shipping. 
About $75 million of the taxpayers’ 
money was expended on the excavation 
of lock sites at Miraflores and Gatun, 
most of which will be a material con- 
tribution toward any third locks con- 
struction. No excavation, fortunately, 
was started at Pedro Miguel. 

May I suggest that Members of the 
Congress, when visiting the Canal Zone, 
inquire into the third locks project and 
inspect the lock and channel locations as 
originally planned for that project. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to return to my dis- 
cussions of the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle, I would emphasize that advocates 
of a sea-level canal at Panama, as al- 
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ways in the past, fail to reveal that a 
new treaty with Panama would be re- 
quired to arrive at the specific conditions 
for its construction. 

In the event that negotiation of a new 
treaty with Panama is undertaken, there 
is every likelihood of demands for a tre- 
mendous indemnity, greatly increased 
annuity, and further weakening or sur- 
render to that country of U.S. rights, 
power, and authority over the Canal 
Zone and the canal itself. 

The current propaganda effort utterly 
ignores the fact that if a new canal of 
sea-level design at Panama should be 
constructed, the clamor for its interna- 
tionalization, aided and abetted by in- 
ternational communistic influences, 
would immediately ensue, with the possi- 
bility that internationalization might 
follow with resulting loss to the tax- 
payers of our country of the vast ex- 
penditures incurred. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat what 
I have said many times before that it is 
grossly unfair and unjust to attempt to 
saddle upon our taxpayers such an ex- 
travagant and unnecessary boondoggle 
at this time of international peril, both 
fiscal and belligerent in character. It 
would have for its inevitable consequence 
the further opening of the already 
cracked Pandora’s box of Isthmian and 
Caribbean problems. 

It is indeed remarkable, Mr. Speaker, 
that sea-level advocates, some of whom 
are in official authority, unfailingly en- 
deavor to conceal all the facts and con- 
sequences involved and strive to com- 
mit our Government to an unnecessary 
venture that would overnight plunge us 
into a measureless sea of expenses and 
diplomatic turmoil. All of this could be, 
and would be, obviated by the major im- 
provement of our existing canal by pro- 
ceeding with the Terminal Lake-third 
locks proposal, which does not require a 
new treaty with Panama. 

Almost two decades have passed since 
work was suspended on the third locks 
project in 1942. Meanwhile, transit 
traffic has continued to grow, making 
Proper action more urgent. Most cer- 
tainly the time for further procrastina- 
tion in arriving at a wise decision is over. 

As shown by recent history, diplomatic 
difficulties still plague our relations with 
Panama, which has a long-range pro- 
gram for nationalization. For this 
reason, it might be wise to go to Nica- 
ragua or elsewhere for a second Isthmi- 
an Canal, if one is required. 

In view of all the factors involved, 
together with the fact that the Nation 
has a new administration, it might be 
well to create, as hitherto proposed, a 
predominantly civilian Interoceanic 
Canals Commission to deal with all of 
these questions. 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
there must be additional trans-isthmian 
capacity. In determining our country’s 
attitude, all the pertinent facts must be 
considered and met. To decide upon 
questions of such magnitude in purely 
administrative manner, is absolutely 
shocking and comtrary to the dictates of 
wise policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it an outrage 
that attempts should be made to settle 
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these grave questions as casual] routine 
matters, bypassing the Congress and the 
President, and withholding pertinent 
facts from the people of our Nation. 

I believe that the canal situation is 
such that it requires the introduction 
of a new measure for the creation of 
a competent and objective Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, charged with broad 
authorities for making the necessary 
studies and reports touching the matter 
of increased interoceanic transit facili- 
ties. 

Accordingly, I have reintroduced such 
a measure and quote its text: 


H.R. 6296 


A bill to create the Interoceanic Canals Com- 
misston, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Interoceanic Canals 
Commission Act of 1961’. 

Src. 2. (a) A commission is hereby created, 
to be known as the “Interoceanic Canals 
Commission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission’’) , and to be composed of eleven 
members to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as follows: One member shall be a 
commissioned officer of the line (active or re- 
tired) of the United States Army; one mem- 
ber shall be a commissioned officer of the 
line (active or retired) of the United States 
Navy; one member shall be a commissioned 
officer of the line (active or retired) of the 
United States Air Force; and eight members 
from civil life, four of whom shall be persons 
learned and skilled in the science of engi- 
neering. The President shall designate one 
of the members from civil life as Chairman, 
and shall fill all vacancies on the Commis- 
sion in the same manner as are made the 
original appointments. The Commission 
shall cease to exist upon the completion of its 
work hereunder. 

(b) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 
per annum, and the other members shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $18,000 
per annum, each; but the members appointed 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall 
receive only such compensation, in addition 
to their pay and allowances, as will make 
their total compensation from the United 
States $18,000 each. 

Src. 3. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make and conduct a comprehen- 
sive investigation and study of all problems 
involved or arising in connection with plans 
or proposals for— 

(a) an increase in the capacity and op- 
erational efficiency of the present Panama 
Canal through the adaptation of the Third 
Locks Project (53 Stat. 1409) to provide a 
summit-Ievel terminal lake anchorage In the 
Pacific end of the canal to correspond with 
that in the Atlantic end, or bv other modi- 
fication or design of the existing facilities; 

(b) the construction of a new Panama 
Canal of sea-level design, or any modification 
thereof; 

(c} the construction and ownership, by 
the United States, of another canal or canals 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; 

(ad) the operation, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, and of any 
other canal or canals which may be recom- 
mended by the Commission; 

(e) treaty and territorial rights which may 
be deemed essential hereunder; and 

(f} estimates of the respective costs of 
the undertakings herein enumerated. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of conducting all 
inquiries and imvestigations deemed neces- 
sary by the Commission in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, the Commission is 
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authorized to utilize any official reports, 
documents, data, and papers im the posses- 
sion of the United States Government.and its 
Officials; and the Commission is given power 
to designate and authorize any member, or 
other officer, of the Commission, to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, subpena wit- 


ords which the Commission may deem rele- 
vant or material for the purposes herein 
named. Such attendance of witnesses, and 
the production of documentary evidence, 
may be required from any place fin the 
United States, or any territory, or any other 
area under the control or jurisdiction of the 
United States, including the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall submit to 
the President and the Congress, not later 
than two years after the date of the enact- 
ment hereof, a final report containing the 
results and conclusions of its investigations 
and studies hereunder, with recommenda- 
tions; and may, in its discretion, submit 
interim reports to the President and the 
Congress concerning the progress of its work. 
Such final report shall contain— 

(a) the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion with respect to the Panama Canal, and 
to any new interoceanic canal or canals 
which the Commission may consider feastble 
or desirable for the United States to con- 
struct, own, maintain, and operate; 

(6b) the estimates of the Commission as 
regards the approximate cost of carrying out 
its recommendations; and like estimates of 
cost as to the respective proposals and plans 
considered by the Commission and embraced 
in its final report; and 

(c} such information as the Commission 
may have been able to obtain with respect 
to the necessity for the acquisition, by the 
United States, of new, or additional, rights, 
privileges, and concessions, by means of 
treaties or agreements with foreign nations, 
before there may be made the execution of 
any plans or projects recommended by the 
Comnuiission. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall appoint a 
secretary, who shall receive compensation 
fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and shall serve at 
the pleasure of the Commission. 

Sec. 7. The Commission is hereby author- 
ized to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such engineers, surveyors, experts or ad- 
visers deemed by the Commission necessary 
hereunder, as limited by the provisions in 
title 5, United States Code, section 55a 
(1946 edition); and may make such ex- 
penditures—ineluding those for actual travel 
and subsistence of members of the Com- 
mission and its employees—not exceeding 
$13 for subsistence expense for any one per- 
som for any calendar day; for rent of quar- 
ters at the seat of government, or else- 
where; for persomal services at the seat of 
government, or elsewhere; and for printing 
and binding necessary for the efficient and 
adequate functions of the Commission 
hereunder. All expenses of the Commis- 
sion shall be allowed and paid upor the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, or such other official of the Commis- 
sion as the Commission may designate. 

Sec. 8 There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as May be necessary 
to carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this Act. 





A FRESH LOOK AT TAX-EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, changing 
uses of our national wealth, how it is dis- 
tributed, and the purposes for which it is 
used are ever the responsibility and ob- 
ligation of a watchful Congress. Why 
did one section of the economy deterio- 
rate? Why did another expand? What 
caused the decline or expansion? 

One element of the economy that ap- 
pears to have had a disproportionately 
rapid growth in recent years is the tax- 
exempt foundation. To say that it has 
grown rapidly is probably a colossal un- 
derstatement. For instance, the Foun- 
dation Directory, prepared by the Foun- 
dation Library Center, reported on 899 
foundations in 1948, 4,164 foundations in 
1955, and 5,202 foundations in its 1960 
issue. ‘These foundations have assets 
totaling $11,518 million. They have 
annual expenditures of $686,400,000, in- 
cluding average annual grants of $625,- 
600,000. Eight foundations have assets 
exceeding $100 million, the Ford Founda- 
tion topping them all with $3,316 million; 
129 have assets exceeding $10 million, 
and 757 have assets of more than $1 
million. 

MORE THAN 12,000 FOUNDATIONS 


In addition to the 5,000-plus founda- 
tions covered in the directory, there are 
7,000 smaller foundations—average as- 
sets, $13,600 each—not covered in the re- 
port. The fact that most foundations 
are small does not mean they will remain 
in that category. Examnle: the Ford 
Foundation was created in 1936 with 
assets of $25,000. Assets of dozens of 
others have multiplied, but not as dy- 
namically as Ford. 

Let us digress here to say we have 
nothing but praise for the wonderful 
work that has been and is being done by 
foundations in many fields such as edu- 
cation, health, social welfare, scientific 
research, humanities, religion, interna- 
tional affairs, and government. So our 
thought today is not to criticize, but to 
urge Congress to take a fresh look. What 
has brought about this feverish growth? 
Do the goals in view truly justify this 
vast accumulation of wealth? Should 
we not again reexamine the tax-exempt 
status of foundation activities? Why 
do the numbers of foundations and their 
assets undergo explosive growth in some 
economic eras and lie virtually dormant 
in others? 

Company-sponsored foundations may 
be cited as an example of growth periods. 
Before 1940 there were 30 company- 
sponsored foundations. At the close of 
1957, there were 1,226. The upsurge 
started during World War II, but the 
biggest splurge was in 1952 and 1953. 
The heavy increase in the Federal cor- 
poration income tax during the war ob- 
viously stimulated the formation of com- 
pany-sponsored tax-exempt foundations. 
This certainly was true in the case of the 
excess profits tax which most recently 
yo» effect from July i950 through 

53. 

FOUNDED FOR TAX RELIEF 

Many smaller foundations were estab- 

lished for tax relief or other personal ad- 
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vantage. This also applied to larger tax- 
exempt foundations. It permitted the 
family to remain in full voting control 
of the business enterprise whose funds 
were used to create the foundation. It 
enabled the family to benefit from any 
increase in the value of the equity. In 
event of inflation, the family would be- 
come entitled to receive the benefit of 
the increase in the monetary value of the 
company. No working capital is lost in 
establishing the foundation, which also 
may be used as a vehicle to provide em- 
ployment for relatives and friends. 

The Ford Foundation is a good ex- 
ample of the use of a foundation to solve 
the death-tax problem and at the same 
time to enable the family to retain con- 
trol of a huge enterprise. Ninety percent 
of the ownership of the Ford Motor Co. 
was transferred to the Ford Foundation, 
created for that purpose. It is generally 
felt that the Ford family would have lost 
control of the company had the founda- 
tion not been established. The only 
other practical alternative probably 
would have been to sell a large part of 
the stock to the public or to bankers to 
meet the huge taxes payable by the Ford 
estates. The solution selected was to give 
away 90 percent of the company to 
“charity.” 

The company-sponsored foundations 
are tax-exempt, nonprofit, legal entities 
separate from the sponsoring company 
or companies, but with trustees consist- 
ing entirely or in large part of company 
officers and directors. Further, with the 
exception of large national corporations, 
their foundation activities are usually 
confined to communities where they have 
offices or plants, and to philanthropic 
channels that will benefit the corpora- 
tion, its employees, stockholders or busi- 
ness interests. Would it not be wise for 
Congress to examine the extent of these 
activities? How much can be considered 
philanthropy, and to what extent should 
tax exemption be allowed? 

SPECIAL PURPOSE FUNDS 


It is high time that Congress take 
another look into special purpose foun- 
dations. The Foundation Directory re- 
ports that a special purpose foundation 
may be as narrow as the Dr. Coles Trust 
Fund to provide ice cream for the pu- 
pils of Scotch Plains and Fanwood, N.J., 
schools—a fund too small to be included 
in the directory—or it may be broad 
enough to cover all phases of education. 
The smaller special purpose foundations 
are usually set up by will or trust rather 
than by incorporation. Most of them 
serve worthwhile purposes—or at least 
purposes that do not impair the public 
welfare. Congress should, however, de- 
termine what so-called foundations or 
trusts are flying under false colors. Pre- 
vious investigations have shown that 
some organizations have set themselves 
up as educational foundations while ac- 
tually their function was subversive po- 
litical propaganda. 

Special attention should be given to 
abuses by foundations formed prima- 
rily as agencies to collect money from the 
general public. While many of them 
claim to be foundations and usually get 
the word “education” in their titles, they 
actually are collection agencies. Some 
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of these organizations have been inves- 
tigated extensively in the State of New 
York and elsewhere. Organizations like 
the National Better Business Bureau 
also can provide extensive information 
concerning them. A chief complaint 
against many of these organizations is 
that their costs of operation often far 
exceed the net amount available for dis- 
tribution to charities. Perhaps it would 
be well for Congress to consider legis- 
lation to protect the public against such 
abuses. 
CALLS FOR SCRUPULOUS POLICING 


Even those most closely associated 
with the foundation movement agree 
that tax-exempt foundations must 
scrupulously police their activities or 
Government must do it for them. 

With that in mind, let me say here 
that I shall be referring from time to 
time to the Foundation Library Center. 
It is located in New York and was es- 
tablished to collect, and make available 
to the public, information about founda- 
tions, and to promote sound standards 
for foundation reporting. The Founda- 
tion Library Center is supported through 
grants from the Ford, Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, and W. K. Kellogg Foundations 
with the Russell Sage Foundation assisi- 
ing by publishing some of the library’s 
books and pamphlets. Director of the 
Foundation Library Center is F. Emerson 
Andrews. 

I have mentioned this now because I 
want to read to you what Mr. Andrews 
has said on more than one occasion about 
the public responsibility of tax-exempt 
foundations. It is this: 

Foundations and charitable trusts re- 
ceive from society certain privileges, of which 
tax exemption is the most tangible. In re- 
turn for such solid advantages, and also in 
view of the fact that the ultimate beneficiary 
is society itself, however particularly the 
gift may be directed, it seems wholly proper 
that the foundation should account for its 
stewardship. The availability of the new 
social asset should be made known promptly 
and widely. Operations of the exempt or- 
ganization should be fully disclosed, and, if 
it is of substantial size, regularly and pub- 
licly reported. Such disclosure may be all 
that is necessary in the public interest. But 
unless wide voluntary cooperation is secured 
for this degree of accountability, controls 
may be imposed by Government that will 
limit, and may destroy, the very freedom 
which has made foundations cso significant 
a factor in pioneering research and social 
progress. 


We shall discuss foundation financial 
reporting in more detail at another time. 
For the present, let us consider whether 
we are justified in overlooking lack of 
adequate controls simply because the 
words “charity,” “education,” or “the 
good of mankind” find their way into the 
names of some so-called foundations. 

If Congress feels that tighter con- 
trols must be established, it obviously 
must be handled on a Federal basis. 
Currently, controls and regulations are 
left primarily to the States, but very few 
States have effective regulations and all 
are different. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE OFFERS LESSON 


New Hampshire was the first State to 
act on regulation of foundations and 
trusts. When its Trust Registry Act be- 
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came effective more than 20 years ago, 


it was reported that “a number of 
slumbering trusts” were discovered. In 
one case a trust had been accumulating 
for 18 years until its assets totaled 
$100,000. Another had accumulated for 
47 years until its assets had grown from 
$30,000 to $96,000. In neither case had 
any grant been made to a beneficiary. 

A third case, according to Prof. Elea- 
nor K. Taylor in her book, “Public Ac- 
countability of Foundations and Chari- 
table Trusts,” was nipped in the bud 
just in time. A gift made 20 years 
earlier was subject to a reverter and 
was within 2 months of reversion when 
it was discovered. In this instance an 
educational bequest of more than $1 mil- 
lion was secured for the State. Yet, the 
very existence of the bequest had never 
been known, and would not have been 
known except for the Trust Registry Act. 

The New Hampshire experience sug- 
gests the extent to which trustee obliga- 
tions are left to chance in other States 
lacking comparable enforcement ma- 
chinery. 

The definition of a pure foundation 
has been stated like this: 

A foundation may be defined as a non- 
governmental, nonprofit organization hav- 
ing a principal fund of tts own, managed by 
its own trustees or directors, and established 
to maintain or aid social, educational, char- 
itable, religious, or other activities serving 
the common welfare. 


But the privileges which encourage 
charitable giving have become an invita- 
tion to abuse. Tax exemption is the 
most obvious example of inducements 
that create regulatory problems. Prof- 
its to the donor, particularly in the 
upper-income tax brackets, may be sub- 
stantial. Im one of his writings Dr. 
Andrews said: 

Whether the “recording angel” sets down 
to the giver the total amount the charity re- 
ceives or the net cost of the gift is a matter 
on which there are no statistical data. 


When the gift. is in the form of appre- 
ciated assets, it is actually possible for 
the donor to be richer as a result of his 
gift. By giving, rather than selling, he 
reduces his income tax and escapes the 
capital gains tax. 

TO PERPETUATE WEALTH 


The foundation today is used to per- 
petuate wealth just as were the old laws 
of entail and primogeniture. When 
Thomas Jefferson began his successful 
fight in the Virginia House of Delegates 
to repeal these laws, Virginia’s baronies 
were held in entail by a few families. 
By the law of primogeniture they were 
passed from heir to heir and could not 
be broken up or divided. As Jefferson 
described it: 

The transmission of this property from 
generation to generation in the same name 
raised up a distinct set of families who, be- 


ing privileged by law in the perpetuation of 
their wealth, were thus formed into Patri- 


cian order, distinguished by the splendor 
and luxury of their establishments. 


The special House Committee To In- 
vestigate Foundations—the Cox commit- 
tee—found a@ striking similarity in its 
1953 studies. It reported: 

Many have urged that a “rule against 
perpetuities” be applied to foundations in 
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the form of an aggregate limit on life of, say, 
from 10 to 25 years. We strongly support 
this proposal. It should be applied primarily 
to foundations and other noninstitutional 
organizations whose sole or ehief function 
ts dis ts. * * * This would 
minimize the use of the mechanism to en- 
able a family to continue control of enter- 
prises ad infinitum; avoid the calcification 
which sometimes sets in on foundations; 
and, among other desirable objectives, mini- 
mize the seriousness of the danger that a 
foundation might, in some future period, 
pass into the control of persons whose ob- 
jectives differed materially from those which 
the creator of the foundation intended. 
(H. Rept. No. 2681, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 214.) 


The pressure of the present high rate 
of taxes induces the creation of founda- 
tions to perpetuate vast fortunes and ac- 
cumulate extraordinary wealth. It is a 
loophole to effectuate tax savings but it 
is a perfectly legal loophole. Nothing is 
wrong legally, but is it wrong morally? 
Jefferson felt so strongly about the dam- 
aging effects of the laws of entail and 
primogeniture that he did not believe 
a free government could survive without 
their repeal. Although he was a mem- 
ber of what he called the “aristocracy of 
wealth,” he felt that the power and priv- 
ilege that accompanied concentrated 
wealth could only lead to tyranny. 

Are we not facing that same concen- 
trated and perpetuity of wealth today? 
The Ford Foundation was started in 1936 
with assets of $25,000. As of 1959 the 
assets were $3,316 million. We cite Ford 
because it is by far the biggest. But al- 
most all foundations grow every year. 
More funds are poured into them from 
profits or estates. Further, part of the 
foundation’s income is added to the 
assets. The $415 million Duke Endow- 
ment withholds 20 percent of its annual 
income to be added to the assets. 

Certainly the swelling growth of tax- 
exempt foundations should be of concern 
to ali of us. Would it not be advisable 
for Congress to take 2 fresh look at this 
segment of our national life? Should we 
not find out where this untaxable pyra- 
miding of wealth is leading us? 

Mr. Speaker, in the near future I will 
discuss other phases of the foundation 
trend—the power and influence of big 
foundations, statutory provisions govern- 
ing foundations, accountability require- 
ments, corporation-sponsored founda- 
tions, and other tax-exempt groups. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
ggg teee ae a for 1 hour to- 

Mr. Pows tu (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) for 30 minutes today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr. Ap- 
paBBo) for 15 minutes today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Ap- 
DABBO) for 30 minutes on tomorrow, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNnGREssIonaL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dore and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LiInpsay. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHortT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. PATMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. 

Mr. DooLEy. 

«The following Members (at the re- 
quest. of Mr. AppDABBO) and to include 
extraneous matter and tables:) 

Mr. ANFuso in two instances. 

Mr. McDowestez. 

Mr. STRATTON. 





SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


A bill and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1748. An act to provide for the increased 
distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
the Federal judiciary; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution designating 
the fourth Sunday in September of each year 
as Interfaith Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Offi- 
cers Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the designation of the week commencing Oc- 
tober 1, 1961, as National Public Works Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961, at 12 o’cloek 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


855. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting the report of the General 
Sales Manager for February 1961 concerning 
the policies, activities, and developments, 
with regard to each commodity which the 
Commodity Credit.Corporation owns or which 
it is directed to support; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

856. A letter from the Director, District 
Unemployment Compensation Board, gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a copy of the annual report of the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board 
for the year 1960; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

857. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting the “Report of the 
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International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada, on the International 
Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project,” dated 
April 4, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 401, 
84th Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

858. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to increase the 
appropriation authorization for the comple- 
tion of the construction of the irrigation and 
power systems of the Flathead Indian irriga- 
tion project, Montana’”’; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

859. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to provide for the restriction 
of certain areas in the Outer Continental 
Shelf for defense purposes, and for other 
purposes (Matagorda water range)”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

860. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to simplify the payment of 
certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain compromise _ settle- 
ments”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

861. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 35 of title 18, 
United States Code”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

862. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to provide cer- 
tain increases in rates of disability compen- 
sation and allowances for veterans”; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 3935. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service and 
of other employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 327). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Joint Economic Committee. 
1961 Economic Report (Rept. No. 328). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 274. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6441, a bill to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to pro- 
vide for a more effective program of water 
pollution control; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 329). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (by request) : 

H.R. 6744. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 6745. A bill to provide for the restric- 
tion of certain areas in the Outer Continental 
Shelf for defense purposes, and for other 
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purposes (Matagorda Water Range); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6746. A bill to repeal 18 U.S.C. 791 so 
as to extend the application of chapter 37 
of title 18, relating to espionage and censor- 
ship; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6747. A bill to amend the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 6748. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, section 18 
(ad) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
and section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6749. A bill to provide that no member 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation shall hold any 
other public office or position and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6750. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that multiple 
sclerosis developing a 10 percent or more de- 
gree of disability within 5 years after sep- 
aration from active service shall be presumed 
to be service connected; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R.6751. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6752. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to authorize co- 
operative housing projects to utilize (with- 
out specific FHA permission) funds in their 
operating reserves for necessary replacement, 
improvement, or repairs; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6753. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to provide a sys- 
tem of supplementary financing for coop- 
erative housing projects insured under that 
section; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6754. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarships for undergraduate 
study in such institutions and special na- 
tional awards for academic excellence; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6755. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
a more effective program of water pollution 
control; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 6756. A bill to amend sections 4561, 
6082, and 9561 of title 10, United States Code, 
to require that to the extent practicable cof- 
fee provided as part of the military ration 
shall contain not less than 10 percent of 
Kona coffee grown in the United States; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6757. A bill to increase the college 
housing loan authorization and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6758. A bill to provide increased au- 
thorizations for the fiscal year 1963 and 
authorizations for fiscal years 1964 and 1965 
for forest highways, forest development 
roads and trails, park roads and trails, In- 
dian reservation roads, public land highways, 
and public land development roads and 
trails; to establish a National Resources Road 
Commission to provide for a system of forest 
development roads and trails for utilization 
and protection of lands administered by the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R.6759. A bill for the relief of the 
Prince Georges County School Board, Mary- 
land; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 6760. A bill to prohibit unjust dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 6761. A bill to amend sections 4504, 
4511, 4520, and 4549 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to shipping articles; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6762. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to authorize 
the Commissioner of Education to award 
undergraduate scholarships in American in- 
stitutions of higher education to certain 
students from Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica in order to help prepare those students 
to become national leaders in their home 
countries; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6763. A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extensions of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 6764. A bill to amend section 8(e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, so as to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to im- 
ported shelled walnuts, dates with pits, dates 
with pits removed, and products made prin- 
cipally of dates; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 6765. A bill to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital stock; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 6766. A bill to amend the Expediting 
Act (56 Stat. 198; 15 U.S.C., sec. 28) so as 
to provide for appointment of a national 
panel of antitrust judges; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.J. Res. 399. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H. Con. Res. 231. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the present tariff negotiations 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res, 232. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the present tariff negotiations 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H. Res. 273. Resolution opposing the seat- 
ing of Communist China into the United Na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of the 
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United States relative to the 6 percent con- 
struction bid differential for Pacific coast 
shipbuilders, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6767. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Stype; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6768. A bill for the relief of Nicolita 
Boonos (also known as Nikolitsa Bounos) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LANKFORD (by request) : 

H.R. 6769. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a license to practice pharmacy in the 
District of Columbia to Paul L. Miller; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6770. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Pires; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6771. A bill for the relief of Laura Do 
Nascimento; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 6772. A bill for the relief of Hendrikus 
Zoetmulder (Harry Combres); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6773. A bill to repeal the act of August 
14, 1957 (Private Law 85-160); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


135. By Mr. KOWALSKI: Resolution of the 
representative town meeting of the town of 
Groton, Conn., urging continuance of Public 
Law 874, to provide Federal school aid for 
impacted areas; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

136. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Peter 
Minwegan, King’s House of Retreats, Belle- 
ville, [ll., relative to urging that any aid to 
education include ajl_ citizen-students, 
whether they attend public or independent 
schools; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commuter Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now the commuter railroads 
serving our large metropolitan areas 
have found it increasingly difficult to 
render the kind of service our expanding 
population wants and is entitled to have. 
The causes of the decline of the com- 
muter railroads are many and complex— 
high taxes, losses of revenue to Govern- 
ment subsidized highway and air car- 
riers, to name but two. And the solu- 
tions to the problems of the commuter 
lines have been equally varied, ranging 
all the way from Government ownership 
to complete discontinuance of this im- 
portant service. 

There have been a number of sound 
plans proposed. But none of these has 
been implemented. Instead we have 
stood idly by, watched our commuter 
railroad service decline, and have failed 
to offer a helping hand. Though the 
number of people flowing in and out of 
our metropolitan areas each day has in- 
creased tremendously since World War 
II, total annual rail commutation 
dropped 124 million from 1947 to 1957. 
Nowhere has this decline been more 
painfully evident than in the New York 
City area. Here the New York Central 
Railroad, one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant carriers, has alone lost 47.6 per- 
cent of its passengers since 1949. 

At this time of crisis in our Nation’s 
commuter railroads, a new threat to the 
continued operations of the New York 
Central has appeared in the form of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad’s proposal 
for control of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads. 

The New York Central has pointed 
out that this control, if approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
give the combined C. & O.-B. & O. Rail- 
road a total of 185 points served in com- 
mon with the New York Central. Not 
only is this kind of duplication waste- 


ful, but it gives the combined system the 
ability to take freight traffic away from 
the New York Central and other rail- 
roads serving the area. 

The New York Central notes: 


The freight traffic most susceptible to 
raiding by the C. & O.-B. & O. provides the 
backbone of Central’s revenues. These rev- 
enues make it possible to provide essential 
freight and passenger service over the entire 
New York Central system as well as the 
New York area commuter and terminal 
freight services. If these services are to be 
maintained, the New York Central must have 
the revenues to make them possible. 


The New York Central today handles 
60 percent of all southbound commuter 
traffic coming into New York City. This 
is a $14 million operation involving 3,500 
employees who work on commuter traffic 
exclusively. A blow to this phase of the 
Central’s operations would have serious 
economic consequences not only to the 
railroad itself, but to the 40,000 people 
per day who are provided with efficient, 
reasonably priced transportation in and 
out of the city. 


There is a workable alternative to this 
potentially dangerous and harmful C. & O.- 
B. & O. merger scheme— 


The Central has pointed out. 


The logic of creating a strong, balanced, 
competitive two-system railroad service in 
the East is so obvious that B. & O. was pub- 
licly committed to the approach outlined 
here. 

Detailed studies of the plan were well 
underway. Though far from completion, 
these studies indicated beyond a doubt that 
savings would result which would be of un- 
precedented benefit to the railroads con- 
cerned, their investors, their customers, their 
users, and to the public at large. 

Then, abandoning the studies in the face 
of their promising outlook for all concerned, 
B. & O. entered on-again-off-again negotia- 
tions with C. & O. which resulted in the 
present situation. 

In the light of the facts at hand, however, 
New York Central intends to pursue the ob- 
jective of helping to create a healthy two- 
system eastern railroad structure in the pub- 
lic interest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will commence its deliberations on the 
proposed C. & O.-B. & O. merger on June 
18. Obviously, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not force the New York 
Central to further curtail its commuter 


operations by giving undue competitive 
advantages to the lines that wish to 
merge. 

However, there is a more profound 
consideration to this proposed merger 
than profit and loss. That is, will it 
serve the long-range public interest? 

For the past 40 years Congress has 
advocated a carefully planned, balanced 
and competitive railway system. We 
must ask ourselves which of the two al- 
ternatives will help the commuter—the 
two-way B. & O.-C. & O. merger, or the 
three-way New York Central-B. & O.- 
Cc. & O. merger. Which will serve not 
only the best interest of the stockhold- 
ers, but the interests of all the traveling 
public? 





Tribute to Retiring Publisher Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger and Editorial Page Editor 
Charles Merz, of the New York Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a great news- 
paper, the New York Times, on the oc- 
casion of a major change in its top ex- 
ecutive command. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger has been a 
distinguished publisher of this distin- 
guished newspaper and it is fitting that 
we take due notice of his major contribu- 
tion to American journalism on the oc- 
casion of his retirement. I am pleased 
to note that Mr. Sulzberger will con- 
tinue to serve as chairman of the board 
of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s successor as publisher 
is Mr. Orvil E. Dryfoos, who is president 
of the New York Times Co., and who has 
been with the Times since 1942. Mr. 
Dryfoos’ outstanding career as a journal- 
ist guarantees that the high standards 
which have made the Times one of the 
world’s great newspapers will be main- 
tained. 
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I am also pleased to note that Mr. 
John B. Oakes, a member of the Times 
staff since 1946, has been appointed as 
editorial page editor. Mr. Oakes suc- 
ceeds Charles Merz, editor since 1938, 
who now becomes editor emeritus. 

I should like at this time, Mr. Speak- 
er, to pay warm tribute to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger and Charles Merz on the oc- 
casion of their retirement from distin- 
guished careers in American journalism. 

My heartiest congratulations go to 
their successors, Orvil E. Dryfoos and 
John B. Oakes, who can be counted upon 
to sustain the illustrious tradition of the 
New York Times. 

The people of the 17th District of New 
York, and I as their Representative in 
Congress, take great pride in the New 
York Times as one of the great and au- 
thoritative newspapers of the world. 





Naval Blockade of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
latest newsletter to my constituents I 
urged the imposition of a naval blockade 
of Cuba as the only effective method of 
preventing continued Soviet armaments 
from coming into the Western Hemi- 
sphere in violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Yesterday, I had the privilege 
of reading a thoughtful article in the 
U.S. News & World Report of May 8 
which discussed this type of action in 
more detail, including both its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the relevant portion of my 
newsletter, together with the text of the 
article from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 

Reports FroM WASHINGTON, May 1, 1961 


Cuban 8.S.R.: Whatever may have been 
the setbacks resulting from the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of the Cuban rebels to establish 
a beachhead on the Castro-held mainland 
last week, there was at least one positive 
benefit, and that was the clear-cut revelation 
to the whole world of the complete conver- 
sion of Cuba into a Russian-dominated mili- 
tary base. 

In fact, one of the major reasons for the 
failure of the ill-starred expedition appears 
to have been a lack of full information on 
the extent to which Cuba has been getting 
this Russian military equipment. Somehow, 
the pictures and stories of Soviet T-34 tanks 
on Cuban beaches and Russian Mig jet 
fighters strafing rebel troops has brought 
home to all of us the stark, blunt truth of 
what it means to have a Russian military 
base 90 miles away from home. Russian 
tanks and planes in Cuba jeopardize the 
security of the United States, violate the 
Monroe Doctrine, and threaten the security 
of every other Latin American republic. 

Once the full extent of this Russian mili- 
tary penetration of Cuba was clear, Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced we would take 
whatever action was appropriate to. prevent 
this, even if we had to go it alone. But the 
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Latin American republics who have been 
rather inclined to drag their feet on taking 
action against Castro also reacted swiftly last 
week by finally throwing Cuba off the Inter- 
American Defense Board. For years the 
United States had been trying to get these 
countries to exclude Castro’s representative 
from secret military talks. But it took the 
pictures of the Migs and the T-34 tanks to 
do the job. There is a new atmosphere of 
urgency in Washington this week. You can 
see it, for example, in the extensive efforts 
President Kennedy has made to enlist solid 
bipartisan support for his actions toward 
both Cuba and Laos; efforts, as I see it, which 
are being directed, by the way, toward sup- 
port for future actions, not for those already 


past. 
What the next move will be only time, of 
course, will tell. Personally, I think we 


ought to set up an immediate naval block- 
ade of Cuba. We simply can’t tolerate fur- 
ther Russian weapons, including the possi- 
bility of long-range nuclear missiles, being 
located in Cuba. Obviously, we can’t stop 
them from coming in, however, just by talk. 
A naval blockade would be thoroughly in line 
with the Monroe Doctrine, would be a rela- 
tively simple operation to carry out, and 
would bring an abrupt end to Soviet penetra- 
tion of our hemisphere. 





{From U.S. News & World Report, May 8, 
1961] 


Next For Cuspa: AN ARMS BLOCKADE? 


Look at Castro now—cockier than ever, 
with arms and agents to threaten the Amer- 
icas. 

How can the United States act? 

Blockade is one answer offered by experts. 
In it they see a way to isolate Cuba, stop 
infiltration, maybe finish Castro, too. 

This is the question now facing President 
Kennedy: How to put a stop to the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba and to Communist infil- 
tration of this hemisphere? 

On April 25, the White House reported 
that a total embargo of remaining U.S. trade 
with Cuba was being considered. Its aim: 
To undermine further Cuba’s economy. 
weaken Castro. 

Another strategy—bolder and tougher— 
was also attracting notice in Washington: 
A naval and air blockade to cut Cuba off from 
the world, destroy Castro. 

Blockade, in the view of military and ci- 
vilian experts, could restore teeth to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It could halt a flood of Com- 
munist arms and strategic supplies now 
reaching Castro. It could stop Cuban re- 
export of guns and propaganda materials to 
South America. It would be the most severe 
reprisal, short of declared war, that the 
United States could invoke against Castro. 

It is the strategy of blockade, therefore, 
that is suddenly at the center of attention 
of administration officials, Members of Con- 
gress, Officers in the Pentagon. As a possible 
course of action, it also is the center of de- 
bate and is raising many questions. Among 
these questions: 


WHAT WOULD A CUBA BLOCKADE TAKE? 


Military experts say a tight naval block- 
ade off Cuban ports and at the approaches 
to Cuban waters would require two naval task 
forces, each built around an aircraft carrier 
with a complement of about 100 planes and 
several destroyers. 

The Navy, on April 25, announced it is 
bringing back the carrier Shangri-La from 
the Mediterranean, increasing to four the 
number of attack carriers in the vicinity of 
Cuba. More than 36 other big Navy ships 
are no less than a day’s sailing time away. 

To round out the blockading force, sub- 
marines would be needed—to locate, iden- 
tify and track approaching vessels. Land- 
based radar would help with this task. So 
would radar picket ships. A squadron of 
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Navy jets and another of long-range patrol 
planes would add support to the carrier task 
forces. 

Three requirements go with a blockade: 
It must be proclaimed; the blockading force 
must be powerful enough to enforce it; and 
it must be enforced without discrimination. 

Once these conditions of international law 
are met, countries that try to run to block- 
ade do so at their own risk. Blockade run- 
ners can be stopped—by gunfire, if neces- 
sary—searched and held, at least tempo- 
rarily. They could be sent to U.S. ports for 
rulings whether cargo should be confiscated. 


WHAT COULD A BLOCKADE ACCOMPLISH? 


Plenty, say the experts. In a broad sense, 
it would reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine by op- 
posing Communist interference in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It could, by avoiding direct 
intervention, provide a short-of-war strat- 
egy to meet short-of-war infiltration. 

Primary target would be shipments of 
tanks, guns, aviation gasoline and ammu- 
nition coming from Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Shipments of arms from Western 
countries could similarly be seized as con- 
traband. In a total blockade, action could 
also be taken against ships bringing in 
chemicals, oils, textiles, and even foodstuffs, 
At times, three ships a day from the Soviet 
bloc are unloading in Cuban ports. Castro’s 
military machine and his economy could be 
squeezed as hard as the United States felt 
necessary to bring about his downfall. 

To be totally effective, surface blockade 
must be acompanied by air blockade. Here, 
argument is heard. Some experts insist that 
all air traffic for Cuba would have to be di- 
verted, forced to turn back or to land at des- 
ignated friendly airfields. Those that pass 
US. ground checks could continue. 

Other experts see this as risky business, 
creating danger of aerial duels and—if the 
Soviets wanted to press hard enough—the 
danger of war. These experts claim the risk 
is not worth it. They are convinced the 
Soviet bloc could not give substantial airlift 
support to Cuba, because of the long dis- 
tances involved. They point out that, during 
the Berlin blockade, it cost the United States 
more than $200 million to airlift 1.2 million 
tons of supplies for short distances. A glance 
at a world map shows the limitations of a 
Soviet effort in the Caribbean. 


WOULD THE UNITED STATES BE GOING IT ALONE? 


Almost certainly, say the experts. They 
see no chance of either the United Nations 
or the Organization of American States lend- 
ing approval to a peacetime blockade of a 
member state. Those who favor a blockade 
of Cuba are not deterred by this. 

President Kennedy, as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, has the power to 
order the Navy into any action short of de- 
clared war, even though shots may be fired. 
Use of a carrier task force by President Eisen- 
hower last November off Guatemala and 
Nicaragua was, in essence, a pacific blockade 
with orders to prevent the landing of armed 
forces and supplies from Cuba. Panama re- 
ceived similar U.S. naval help in 1959. In 
1954, the Navy was alerted to search for a 
ship carrying arms to Guatemala. 


BUT A PEACETIME BLOCKADE—IS THAT LEGAL? 


A debate is now developing over just how 
far the United States can go in a blockade of 
Cuba, and stay within bounds of interna- 
tional law. 

Basically, there are two kinds of blockade. 
One is the belligerent blockade that accom- 
panies declared and open warfare. The 
United States has taken part in three major 
belligerent blockades—in the Civil War and 
in World Wars I and II. Belligerent block- 
ades have been common in history and are 
governed by well-established “regulations.” 

Second type is the pacific blockade, usually 
defined as a reprisal in time of peace, to block 
off trade. Pacific blockades are not recog- 
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nized in a strict sense, but are accepted as 
acts against international delinquency. The 
British and French, for example, joined in 
establishing a pacific blockade against the 
Dutch in 1831. 

A pacific blockade can be invoked without 
declaration of war, but some U.S. experts be- 
lieve that any naval blockade without sanc- 
tion of an international organization is an 
act of war. They say that it would depend 
entirely on how Cuba and Castro regard and 
interpret the action. 

Main point that troubles the legalists is 
this: There is considerable doubt whether 
a pacific blockade would give a clear right to 
stop any but Cuban and USS. ships. The 
United States, for example, has argued in 
the past that a pacific blockade cannot 
legally be applied against a third power. 
Under this interpretation, Soviet vessels must 
be allowed free access to Cuba if the United 
States is to pay strict regard to international 
law. This is important to those who want to 
make a blockade conform as closely as pos- 
sible to precedent. 

Others say this is a time to be practical and 
not legal. They see the situation boiling 
down to this: If the United States is deter- 
mined to act first and argue later about the 
legal aspects, a blockade can be made 
effective. 





Protection for the American Consumer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1961, I introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the creation of a House 
Select Committee on Consumer Prob- 
lems. Its purpose would be to conduct 
studies and investigations regarding the 
administration of Federal laws relating 
to consumers, the extent to which Gov- 
ernment agencies adequately serve the 
needs of consumers, and to assemble 
facts and information on consumer 
problems to aid Congress in enacting 
remedial legislation. 

In a statement in the Recorp at the 
time I introduced my resolution, House 
Resolution 240, I stated as follows: 

Think of all the instances that have come 
to light in recent years involving price rig- 
ging, fraudulent advertising, low standards 
of purity and wholesomeness of food and 
other articles, misleading labeling, deceptive 
packaging, misrepresentations in manufac- 
turing, and other ways to deceive the Amer- 
ican consumer. This requires not only 
continual study and investigation, but also 
careful overseeing by Congress. It is time to 
stop making an easy victim of the consumer 
and to see that he obtains his dollar’s worth 
in the marketplaces of our Nation. 


I would like to see Congress take the 
lead in protecting the consumer, but un- 
fortunately no action has been taken as 
yet on my resolution. The public, how- 
ever, is clamoring for action. As more 
and more deceptions are uncovered, con- 
sumers everywhere are becoming thor- 
oughly disgusted with the methods of 
certain unscrupulous business people and 
are beginning to turn to State legis- 
latures for protection. An example is 
the situation which has arisen in New 
York. 
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A group of public-spirited New York 
State legislators has launched a cam- 
paign which, I believe, merits widespread 
attention, as their efforts will affect mil- 
lions of consumers. 

In the forthcoming session of the State 
legislature, a bill will be introduced to 
create a joint legislative committee on 
consumer protection to study overall tex- 
tile performance with a view toward 
adoption of consumer labeling safe- 
guards. 

The joint sponsors of the measure are 
Assemblymen Max M. Turshen and Irwin 
Brownstein, of Brooklyn, Aileen B. Ryan, 
of the Bronx, Alfred D. Lerner, of 
Queens, and State Senator Frank J. 
Pino, of Brooklyn. 

These State legislators, responding to 
hundreds of consumer complaints, are 
particularly concerned with clothing 
which is subject to undue shrinkage. 
They have noted that no law currently 
exists to require that clothing subject 
to this defect be properly labeled. 

As a result, consumers—many of whom 
operate on a tight budget—are unin- 
formed with regard to the type of per- 
formance they can expect from a par- 
ticular garment. All they are told is 
the content. 

It has been estimated that millions 
of dollars of clothing are dumped on 
the market each year which is subject 
to shrinkage, and can be worn only a 
few times. A few cleanings, or exposure 
to rain, will often render the garment 
useless. 

This situation registers its severest 
impact on middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies, who must spend hard-earned dol- 
lars carefully at a time when the spiral- 
ing inflation does not allow for needless 
financial losses. 

The proposed committee on consumer 
protection would conduct a year-long 
study of overall textile performance. 

At the end of the study the group 
would present its findings to the State 
legislature, along with recommendations 
for the adoption of minimum perform- 
ance standards and labeling safeguards, 
particularly in the area of shrinkage. 

This worthy program has already elic- 
ited widespread community support. In 
fact, the million-member Central Trades 
and Labor Council of New York City and 
the Union Label Trades Council, with 
200 member unions, have indicated their 
whole-hearted support of this effort. 

In connection with this legislative 
drive, the National Institute of Dry 
Cleaning has joined with the Textile 
Refinishers Association and Better Fab- 
rics Testing Bureau in a study with the 
following objectives: First, to determine 
the shrinkage characteristics of un- 
sponged woolen fabrics in repeated 
drycleanings; and second, to devise a 
laboratory test method by which the 
shrinkage propensities of a woolen fab- 
ric can be accurately determined by 
laboratory inspection. 

The problem of clothing shrinkage 
after cleaning has existed for many 
years. I believe the program I have dis- 
cussed here will be of great significance 
in correcting an inequitable situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think, however, that 
this is a national problem and should be 
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looked into on a national scale by the 
Congress. Early adoption of my resolu- 
tion will be an effective step in this 
direction. 





Address by Hon. Frank J. Becker at Ded- 
ication of Army National Guard 
Armory, Freeport, Long Island, April 
30, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to place in the Recorp the speech 
of my colleague and congressional neigh- 
bor, Hon. FranK J. BEcKER, delivered 
April 30, 1961, at Freeport, N.Y. It con- 
tains a message which should be read by 
all: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE FRANK J. BECKER, 
REPUBLICAN ¥ THIRD District, NEW Yorxk, 
DEDICATION OF ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ARMORY, FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, APRIL 30, 
1961 


We are here today to dedicate an Army 
National Guard Armory—a symbol of our 
country’s willingness to prepare itself to 
guard its life, its principles and its heritage. 

But today I want to ask you to do more 
than help dedicate this building—to do 
more, even, than dedicate yourselves. The 
fact that you are active participants in this 
guard unit is proof of your awareness of 
certain harsh but obvious facts of life. I 
want to ask you to listen carefully to what 
I have to say—and then join me in a very 
important mission—a drive to save our way 
of life. 

It is no secret to any of us that world 
situations and tensions are grave. Every 
day the headlines scream of a new crisis— 
of a new outrage against humanity—of a 
new powder keg situation in the infant 
countries of Africa and Asia. 

World situations have been grave before. 
In 1914, it was the Balkans, now Laos. In 
1938, it was Czechoslovakia, now the Congo. 
But unlike 1914, unlike 1938, we cannot, even 
for a short while, withdraw behind the false 
security of an ocean barrier and say “It’s 
the other fellow’s problem—not ours.” 

Because it is our problem—unless we want 
to see our cherished ideals of democracy and 
freedom washed down the drain—unless we 
want to live as slaves in an atheistic, cruel 
tyranny of Communist control. 

My friends, I am not asking you to prepare 
for war. 

I am telling you we are at war now. 

We are now—today—April 30, 1961—en- 
gaged in the greatest war civilization has 
ever known. It is a life and death struggle 
for survival. We fight more than men and 
machines. We fight a philosophy—insidious, 
evil, grasping, selfish, cruel, merciless—dedi- 
cated to the complete and total destruction 
of everything in which we believe. 

Every day, a battle is fought somewhere. 
In the United Nations. In negotiations in 
Geneva. In Washington. In Moscow. This 
is war. We have an enemy more determined 
to destroy western civilization than all 
enemies since the beginning of time—put 
together. 

We couldn’t see the signs 20 years ago. 
We waited until American men had been 
slaughtered at Pearl Harbor before we 
mobilized the great American productivity 
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into a fighting machine that triumphed for 
our beliefs. 

But just because we waited 20 years ago 
doesn’t mean we have to wait now. In fact, 
we cannot—we dare not—wait. 

But I say to you today: We must make a 
choice. We as a country must decide: We 
want to preserve our system. We must 
make this strong desire for survival known 
to our leaders. 

We must decide now to build up our re- 
sources—our armed might, our physical 
might, our moral might. We must win the 
battle for survival, for men’s minds, for the 
peace of the world. 

But such a program takes time, dedica- 
tion—and money. 

Cuba has proven one thing to us. We are 
up against a formidable enemy. 

Why should the people of this country 
think that the leaders of our Government 
can expend money, effort, and thinking for 
welfare state programs and, at the same 
time, devote effort, thinking, and money to 
win the fight for survival. 

We must decide which is more impor- 
tant to us—an increase in social security— 
or an all-out effort so assure national 
security. 

We must decide which is more vital to 
us and our children—Federal aid to educa- 
tion or assurances that our children will 
continue to be educated in a free world. 

We must decide whether we would rather 
have vast depressed areas aid—or the con- 
tinued right to live in freedom. 

Because 1 am convinced that we cannot 
equitably engage in both efforts without 
weakening ourselves. 

No government, no matter how great it 
may be, can divide its efforts in such a man- 
ner as to keep the “business as usual” sign 
out and, at the same time, spend the money 
necessary to assure that we will have busi- 
ness as usual 50 years from now. 

Today we spend more than 50 percent of 
our national revenue on defense. If more is 
necessary, let us spend more. 

The Bible said it best. “For what doth 
it profiteth a man if he gaineth the world 
but suffereth the loss of his soul?” 

What will it profit our country to spend 
vast amounts of money on a welfare state— 
if we lose the battle for survival. 

First things must come first, and the first 
thing is survival of our country. Once that 
has been accomplished, only then can we 
turn to a realistic appraisal of all these 
Federal projects. Only then will we be sure 
that our people will live to enjoy any benefits. 

I say to you that we must make this 
decision. I fear it is not being made for 
us by our leaders. We must convince them 
that we are aware of the dangers facing us. 
We must tell them that we are willing to 
sacrifice for the survival of our system. 

It is true that there are votes in all wel- 
fare state programs, but such political ex- 
pediency cannot and must not be permitted 
to interfere with our all-out efforts in the 
life and death struggle in which we are pres- 
ently engaged. 

And what good are votes if we lose the 
battle for our very lives? We must preserve 
our system if we are to enjoy it. 

We must take our Federal budget and re- 
appraise it. We must remain solvent. To 
do this, we must reduce expenditures in non- 
necessary domestic fields. 

We are in the fight now. In World War 
II we gladly sacrificed to build our defense 
and war effort. Why cannot we do the same 
now? If we do not do this, it may be too 
late. 

The situation is more serious now than it 
was then. We must wake up to this fact. 
We must let it be known that we will not 
sacrifice our country, our way of life, for 
political expediency. 

No coddled country can or will survive. 
The Roman Empire offered its citizens bread 
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and circuses—that resulted in total destruc- 
tion at the hands of the barbarians. 

We did not start our country by being 
given massive handouts by a paternalistic 
Federal Government. 

We did not start our country by prefer- 
ring comfort to work—and we won’t be able 
to keep our country if we think that way. 

We started our country and built it be- 
cause we cared more for the future of our 
children and their children than we did 
for our own material comfort. And the only 
way to keep our country and its principles 
is to go back to that group effort for sur- 
vival. 

Why can’t we have both the welfare state 
and an all-out mobilization for survival? 
For two reasons: First, commonsense. It 
takes monev to win a war. We cannot bank- 
rupt our economy by huge spending in both 
fields, or we will have no economy left. The 
second reason: It takes individual determi- 
nation and responsibility to arm philosophi- 
cally, physically, and morally to beat com- 
munism. Welfare state programs tend to kill 
individual responsibility by putting all de- 
cision making and implementing in the 
hands of an impersonal bureaucratic Fed- 
eral Government. 

I am sure it will take us only a few seconds 
to decide which is more important. So, 
again I ask you to join with me in this 
determination to put first things first. To 
be more concerned with the survival of our 
cherished ideals than with temporary Fed- 
eral benefits. To help convince our country’s 
leaders that we will not be taken in. That 
We recognize political expediency when we 
see it, and that we prefer survival. This 
must be a bipartisan effort, my friends, and 
we must begin today. 





Americans Have Cause To Outrun the 
Communist Design To Enslave the 
World—Text of Communist Party Ded- 
ication Must Be Outnumbered by Free- 
dom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present to the attention 
of yourself and all the other Members of 
this great legislative body, and also to 
all others who read or learn of it, the 
following text which I received through 
the U.S. mail this day: 


A Tota COMMITMENT DESIGNED To ENSLAVE 
A TOTAL WORLD 
JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., March 10, 1961. 
Mr. NorMAN R. GLENN, 
Editor and Publisher, Sponsor, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Norman: Enclosed is an exact copy 
of a letter which a young Communist sent 
to a friend of his back in the United States. 

The letter appeared in Presbyterian Sur- 
vey, a very fine publication of the Presby- 
terian Church. In reproducing it, the edi- 
tor made one of the most profound and 
thought-provoking observations I’ve ever 
read. He said, “We think this letter shows 
more graphically than any editorial what 
total commitment means.” He went on to 
say, “Are we as committed to the truth as 
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this young Communist and millions like him 
are committed to an empty hope?” 

To a great majority of people in the free 
world, particularly people in America, this 
kind of dedication is unheard of. They sim- 
ply cannot believe that the architects of 
communism, Karl Marx, Lenin, et al., could 
possibly have such influence on any human 
being. I feel that to defend and protect 
freedom as we know it today, it is impera- 
tive that all people in the free world under- 
stand the inner feelings of those who are 
determined to destroy it. I am hopeful, 
therefore, that you—through your widely 
read publications—will give the enclosed 
letter as much publicity as you see fit. 

We simply must convince Americans and 
as many of our friends in the free world as 
possible that communism is by no means 
just another political party. It is a form 
of religion, a complete dedication, a total 
commitment designed to enslave a total 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLIE CRUTCHFIELD. 





A Younc CoMMUNIST WRITES 


What seems of first importance to you is 
to me either not desirable or impossible of 
realization. But there is one thing about 
which I am in dead earnest—and that is the 
Socialist cause. It is my life, my business, 
my religion, my hobby, my sweetheart, wife, 
and mistress, my bread and meat. I work at 
it in the daytime and dream of it at night. 
Its hold on me grows, not lessens, as time 
goes on. I'll be in it the rest of my life. It 
is my alter ego. When you think of me, it 
is necessary to think of socialism as well, be- 
cause I’m inseparably bound to it. 

Therefore, I can’t carry on a friendship, 
a love affair, or even a conversation without 
relating it to this force which both drives 
and guides my life. I evaluate people, 
books, ideas, and notions according to how 
the Socialist cause and by their attitude to- 
ward it. 

I have already been in jail because of my 
ideas, and if necessary I am ready to go be- 
fore a firing squad. A certain percentage of 
us get killed or imprisoned. Even for those 
who escape these harsher ends, life is no 
bed of roses. A genuine radical lives in vir- 
tual poverty. He turns back to the party 
every penny he makes above what is abso- 
lutely nececsary to keep him alive. We con- 
stantly look for places where the class strug- 
gle is the sharpest, exploiting these situa- 
tions to the limit of their possibilities. We 
lead strikes. We organize demonstrations. 
We speak on street corners. We fight cops. 
We go through trying experiences many times 
each year when the ordinary man has to 
face only once or twice in a lifetime. 

And when we're not doing these more 
exciting things, all our spare time is taken 
up with dull routine chores, endless leg 
work, errands, etc., which are inescapably 
connected with running a live organization. 

Radicals don’t have the time or the money 
for many movies or concerts, or T-bone 
steaks or decent homes and new cars. We've 
been described as fanatics. We are. Our 
lives are dominated by one great, over- 
shadowing factor—the struggle for social- 
ism. Well, that’s what my life is going to 
be. That’s the black side of it. Then there 
is the other side of it. We Communists have 
a philosophy of life which no ainount of 
money could buy. We have a cause to fight 
for, a definite purpose in life. We subordi- 
nate our petty personal selves into a great 
movement of humanity. We have a morale, 
an esprit de corps such as no capitalist 
army ever had; we have a code of conduct, a 
way of life, a devotion to our cause that no 
religious order can touch. And we are guid- 
ed not by blind, fanatical faith but by logic 
and reason, by a never-ending education of 
study and practice. 
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And if our personal lives seem hard or 
our egos appear to suffer through subordina- 
tion to the party, then we are adequately 
compensated by the thought that each of us 
is in his small way helping to contribute 
something new and true, something better 
to mankind. (Reprinted from the Presby- 
terian Survey.) 


Mr. Speaker, in reading and rereading 
the text following the words: “A young 
Communist writes: ‘What seems of first 
importance to you is to me either not 
desirable or impossible of realization,’ ” 
my memory is refreshed of an experience 
I have not infrequently had during these 
14 years of my membership on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
when I have been sitting as a member of 
an investigating committee of that vital 
and essential committee in some part or 
other of our beloved Nation. For, Mr. 
Speaker, the text of what I herewith 
present as a dedication of this ‘“‘young 
Communist” is strangely familiar; yes, 
is substantially what I have heard many 
times stated under oath, by American 
citizens who have formerly been dedi- 
cated members of the Communist Party 
of the United States. Time and time 
again, under oath, as friendly witnesses 
in an endeavor to help the committee 
understand the danger resulting from 
the dedication of themselves and others 
as Communists to the Communist cause, 
I have sat in amazement and trepidation, 
as I heard them state their former dedi- 
cation to the Communist conspiracy 
directed against the freedom-loving and 
freedom-dedicated philosophy of our be- 
loved Nation, and to hear them say with- 
out hindrance or limitation or any 
thought of equivocation, that they had 
thus formerly dedicated their life, when 
they became Communists in the United 
States of America, to live for, and often, 
in fact, even to make unbelievable sacri- 
fices for the Communist philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am referring to the for- 
mer Communists in the United States 
who have had a revulsion of feeling 
against the philosophy and practices of 
the Communist Party; I speak of such of 
those who have volunteered to come to 
the support of the U.S. Congress through 
their cooperation with the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
thus to help us better to understand, not 
only the threat of subversive Communist 
infiltration, but to understand the direct 
and positive danger and hazard thereof 
to American ideals and to American in- 
stitutions of government, schools, 
churches, labor unions. I have heard 
them tell of divorcing a wife, or a hus- 
band, respectively, because of their Com- 
munist Party loyalty and dedication. I 
have heard them tell of habitually de- 
ceiving their loved ones; of neglecting 
their families, of going without food and 
going without adequate necessities of 
life. Ihave heard them tell of going un- 
derground and undercover like so many 
moles and gophers; living a daily life of 
deceit and false identity. I have heard 
them tell of abandoning loved ones and 
parents and brothers and sisters and 
sweethearts. Mr. Speaker, these former 
Communists who thus desert this God- 
less philosophy help very much indeed 
when they voluntarily come forward and 
help the people of the United States to 
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protect themselves against the dedication 
of those who have not yet revolted 
against those false ideologies of com- 
munism sufficiently to take that step. 
Mr. Speaker, I would to God that we 
Americans who have no use for the Com- 
munist philosophy and would not think 
or dream of uniting with it in any way 
whatsoever, would have a devotion to our 
constitutional way of life; to our heritage, 
as God-loving American citizens; of free- 
dom and dignity for the individual, might 
consciously and deliberately place these 
elements sufficiently into our daily ex- 
perience so that all mankind would know 
from our daily life, in our actions and by 
our daily dedication to all that is high 
and lofty, patriotic and righteous that we 
do dedicate our substances and ourselves 
to a valiant and steadfast desire and 
readiness to make any sacrifice necessary 
to perpetuate the philosophy of the in- 
dividual dignity of man and reverence 
for God, for our beloved Nation in a safe 
and sound world of enduring peace. 
Dedicate bespeaks loyalty and love. We 
have cause to outmatch and outrun the 
Communist dedication. 





The First Accusations That the United 
States Had Encouraged the Revolt of 
the French Generals in Algeria Were 
Printed in Soviet Newspapers and 
Broadcast by the Moscow Radio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
first accusations that the United States 
had encouraged the revolt of the French 
generals in Algeria were printed in So- 
viet newspapers and broadcast by the 
Moscow radio. 

The New York Times reports this 
morning that— 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, checked with his sub- 
ordinates and gave an unqualified guarantee 
that none of his agents had given any en- 
couragement to the rebels in France, Spain, 
Algeria, or elsewhere. 

After consulting Mr. Dulles, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk assured the French Am- 
bassador, Herve Alphand, last week that no 
U.S. representatives had been involved in 
any way with the rebels. 

When the rumors persisted, he repeated 
this assurance yesterday to the Ambassador. 

Today Mr. Dulles departed from his cus- 
tom and issued a personal denial of reports 
that some of his officials had been involved. 


We, and the world, were assured by 
Mr. Dulles that— 


The reports in Pravda, Izvestia, and the 
French press are all without basis in fact. 


In view of the continuing rumors it 
is my belief that the Congress must take 
steps to end them once and for all, and 
to give assurances to everyone concerned 
that the United States was not involved, 
nor were any of its agents involved, in 
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the revolt of the French generals which 
fortunately collapsed. 

I am convinced that the Congress can 
no longer shirk its responsibility to in- 
form itself fully on intelligence matters. 

On April 27 Senator Eucene McCartHy 
introduced for himself and Senators 
ANDERSON, MorsE, CLARK, METCALF, Bur- 
DICK, BARTLETT, and McNamara, and per- 
haps others, Senate Joint Resolution 77 
to establish a Joint Committee on For- 
eign Information and Intelligence. In 
introducing the measure Senator Mc- 
Cartuy told his colleagues that— 


The joint resolution is not, directly or 
indirectly, meant to express any criticism 
of this administration or of any past ad- 
ministration, but basically, to reflect what 
I consider to be a proper responsibility on 
the part of the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress to accept responsibility in this field, to 
be informed, and to be involved when major 
policy decisions are called for. 


And Senator McCartuy added the 
following incontrovertible point— 


Under the Constitution, Congress is called 
upon to participate in a declaration of war. 
In modern times, war is not declared. 
Congress, therefore, has a continuing and 
very substantial responsibility for policy 
decisions with regard to the cold war or 
conducting foreign policy by any other 
means. 


The measure introduced by Senator 
McCartny is similar in purpose and sub- 
stance to my own House Joint Resolution 
250. I am in complete agreement with 
Senator McCartHuy when he says that— 


It is my hope the joint resolution will 
be considered and, in some form, adopted, 
so that the machinery and procedures which 
are the constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress may be exercised. 


I include here, as part of my remarks, 
two articles from the New York Times 
of May 2, 1961: 


PaRIs RUMORS ON CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY—DESPITE FirM U.S. DENIALS, SPEC- 
ULATION PERSISTS AGENCY AIDED ALGIERS 
REVOLT 

(By Thomas F. Brady) 

Paris, May 1.—Now that the French mu- 
tiny of the generals may be a thing of the 
past, the question whether the United States 
helped save the day for President de Gaulle 
is perhaps less important than what is be- 
lieved in France, in North Africa and else- 
where about the US. role in the events. 
Former Gen. Maurice Challe, leader of the 
mutiny, hoped for U.S. support and said so 
publicly, but President Kennedy quickly 
sent a message pledging full support to 
President de Gaulle. 

Immediately after the collapse of the mu- 
tiny, President Kennedy publicly expressed 
his satisfaction and congratulated President 
de Gaulle. The position of the U.S. Govern- 
ment was never in doubt. 


RUMORS WIDLY CIRCULATED 


These facts have not, however, prevented 
the wide circulation, and at least partial ac- 
ceptance here and in North Africa, of rumors 
that General Challe and his fellow mutineers 
had received specific encouragement from 
U.S. intelligence agents. 

Emphatic official denials from U.S. author- 
ities have not put a stop to the rumors. 

No French official has-denied them. French 
comment has been decidedly equivocal. At 
a news conference Saturday night in Algiers, 
Louis Joxe, French Minister for Algeria, 
said-—- 

“I do not know whether foreign agents en- 
couraged the insurrectional movement or 
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whether those responsible for the coup prof- 
ited from foreign subsidies. This sad affair 
among Frenchmen is enough, for the 
moment, to keep me busy. I have no reason 
to try to find out whether the insurgents re- 
ceived foreign aid.” 


SOURCE IS UNCERTAIN 


The source of the rumors is difficult to 
determine. Some observers attribute them 
to Communists, others to the highest French 
authorities. 

A dispatch to the Observer in London said 
yesterday that one reaction after the col- 
lapse, “at least in President de Gaulle’s own 
entourage and perhaps inspired by him, is to 
blame the Americans. Repeated American 
denials that any American military or civil- 
ian officials encouraged General Challe’s re- 
bellion have not succeeded in preventing 
French official spokesmen from telling jour- 
nalists there must have been some unofficial 
American backing.” 

The rumors, which include at least one 
written report circulating here, repeated 
speculation in the French press, a dispatch 
from Washington to the Tunisian weekly 
Afrique-Action and widespread speculation 
in leftwing circles, boil down to this: 

President Kennedy is said to have reacted 
as he did because he had learned of encour- 
agement to the mutineers by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which is said to have be- 
come a reactionary state-within-a-state in 
the United States. 

U.S. agents are said to have encouraged the 
mutiny either because they feared commu- 
nism in the ranks of the Algerian Rebel 
National Liberation Front, with which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is expected to negotiate Al- 
gerian independence, or because they hoped 
to precipitate the downfall of President de 
Gaulle and thus eliminate, his opposition to 
integration of the forces of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 


MEETINGS WITH AGENTS ALLEGED 


U.S. sympathy for the movement is said 
to have begun as early as last December, 
when Jacques Soustelle, a former Governor 
General of Algeria and a foe of President 
de Gaulle’s policies, was reported to have had 
lunch with Richard M. Bissell, Jr., a CIA 
Official. 

At a meeting in Madrid on April 12 or 13, 
a U.S. agent is said to have told Gen. Raoul 
Salan, one of the mutineers, that the United 
States would recognize a new government 
in France within 48 hours after its successful 
establishment if there were no attack on 
Tunisia or Morocco. 

The speculation does not take cognizance 
of the fact that former General Challe spent 
nearly a year as a North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization commander at the Fontainebleau 
headquarters near here. He undoubtedly 
heard frequent and bitter criticism of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle by allied officers who dis- 
agreed with his policies on NATO. 

The possibility is cited that M. Challe was 
guilty of wishful thinking and believed the 
attitudes of the military leaders reflected the 
political thinking of the allied governments. 

No matter what the source of the rumors 
may be, no matter how false they may be, 
their existence is a fact. The credence they 
have gained, despite U.S. denials, is con- 
sidered a serious threat to French-United 
States relations and to the prestige of the 
United States among the Algerian nation- 
alists and in north Africa, in general. 

The equivocation with which French offi- 
cials have treated the rumors has been re- 
garded as a major factor in their propaga- 
tion. 


UNITED STATES IS CONCERNED BY PARIS RUMORS 


(By Wallace Carroll) 
WasSHINGTON, May 1—The U.S. Govern- 
ment is becoming concerned over the per- 
sistence of newspaper reports and rumors 
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in France that someone from this country 
encouraged the April 24 meeting of French 
generals in Algeria. 

The resulting suspicion and resentment 
among the French, it is feared here, may 
damage French-United States relations at a 
crucial period and create an unfavorable 
atmosphere for the visit that President Ken- 
nedy is scheduled to make to Paris on May 30. 

Mixed with concern is some irritation 
among high officials. This is caused by a 
belief that some French officials, far from 
discouraging the rumors of U.S. involvement 
in the revolt, have been fanning French 
suspicions. 


SUPPORT OF DE GAULLE STRESSED 


Officials at the White House, the State 
Department, the Defense Department, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency were em- 
phatic today in stating that no officer, offi- 
cial, or agent of the United States had any- 
thing to do with the revolt. 

If there has been one consistent line of 
policy in the Eisenhower and Kennedy ad- 
ministrations, it was noted, it has been sup- 
port for President de Gaulle in his efforts to 
settle the Algerian problem. 

The news of the revolt, these officials re- 
called, was received with consternation in 
all departments and agencies in Washington. 

The first accusations that the United 
States had encouraged the rebels were 
printed in Soviet newspapers and broadcast 
by the Moscow radio immediately after the 
outbreak of the revolt. 

Then French newspapers, including the 
highly respected Le Monde, gave currency to 
rumors that U.S. agents had been in touch 
with the rebels and had promised them sup- 
port. 

In view of this, the White House and the 
State Department made inquiries of all 
departments and agencies that had officers or 
employees in France and north Africa. 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, checked with his sub- 
ordinates and gave an unqualified guar- 
antee that none of his agents had given any 
encouragement to the rebels in France, 
Spain, Algeria, or elsewhere. 

After consulting Mr. Dulles, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk assured the French Am- 
bassador, Hervé Alphand, last week that no 
U.S. representatives had been involved in 
any way with the rebels. 

When the rumors persisted, he repeated 
this assurance yesterday to the Ambassador. 


DULLES ISSUES DENIAL 


Today Mr. Dulles departed from his custom 
and issued a personal denial of reports that 
some of his officials had been involved. 

“Any reports or allegations that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency or any of its person- 
nel had anything to do with the generals’ 
revolt were completely false,” he said. 

“The reports in Pravda, Izvestia, and the 
French press are all without basis in fact.” 

Bits of fact have been used to buttress 
the reports in the French press. For ex- 
ample, it has been noted that officials of 
the Central Intelligence Agency had a 
luncheon meeting in Washington with 
Jacques Soustelle, a former member of the 
de Gaulle Government who is bitterly op- 
posed to President de Gaulle’s policy in 
Algeria. 

US. officials said today that such a lunch- 
eon had been held, but on April 4, 1960, more 
than a year before the revolt. Moreover, 
they added, the lunch was arranged by an 
official of the French Embassy at the request 
of M. Soustelle. The Embassy official, they 
said, was present throughout the meeting. 
Thus, they declared there could have been 
no dark conspiracy. 

Some officials believe that the rebel gen- 
erals and their confederates started spread- 
ing the word well before the revolt that the 
United States favored their aims. 
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Reports to this effect reached the US. 
Government as long ago as last fall. 

In November, French delegates at the 
meeting of the Sixth Pugwash Conference on 
Political and Scientific Affairs were reported 
to have asked American delegates about such 
a possibility. 

According to these French delegates, cer- 
tain anti-Gaullist generals were putting out 
the story that they were warmer supporters 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
than General de Gaulle. For this reason, 
these generals suggested, the United States 
was on their side. 

Pierre Salinger, White House press secre- 
tary, left for Paris tonight to make prepara- 
tions for news coverage of President Ken- 
nedy’s visit. 

He is aware of the efforts by the admin- 
istration to assure the French that the ac- 
cusations of U.S. meddling are without 
foundation. He may therefore talk with 
French officials about the persistence of the 
rumors. 





Address by Senator Vance Hartke in New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress by the very able and distinguished 
Democratic Senator of Indiana, the Hon- 
orable VANCE HarTKE, which he delivered 
before the New York County Democratic 
Committee at a dinner on April 27, 1961, 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City. 

Senator HartTKE, who is the chairman 
of the Democratic senatorial campaign 
committee, delivered a very stirring ad- 
dress on the occasion. By his wise coun- 
sel, his political sagacity, and his ability 
to understand the specific problems of 
the Democratic Party in New York, he 
played a great part in helping to unite 
Democratic forces in our State. I was 
privileged to hear Senator HarRTKE on this 
occasion and was very pleased to hear the 
many commendations expressed later. 

The text of Senator HarTKE’s address 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR VANCE HARTKE, OF 

INDIANA 

I consider myself greatly privileged to be 
in New York tonight in such distinguished 
company, having been invited by both your 
leader—my friend Carmine DeSapio—and by 
the national chairman—my friend John 
Bailey. 

Political dinners are old favorites of mine 
since I come from a political organization 
background. In our committee, as in yours, 
we pride ourselves on uniting old-fashioned 
political organization with the reform-type 
service demanded by today’s voters. 

This is, I submit, uniquely possible within 
the framework of the Democratic Party. We 
are at once the oldest political party in con- 
tinuous existence in the world today and yet 
we are the party of programs and progress. 
Our party and its leaders have always had a 
way of cutting through the fat and getting 
to the meat of the problem. They have 
always led when leadership was demanded. 
They have always had programs when pro- 
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grams were needed. They had ali this be- 
cause they were Democrats and the Demo- 
cratic Party has always been grounded among 
the great masses of people. 

Thomas Jefferson won the country’s first 
contested election in 1796. His campaign 
theme was “The Rights of Man.” As we look 
back to then from the problems of 1961, we 
must conclude that things have not changed 
much. 

Jefferson said there were two kinds of peo- 
ple in political parties. “First, those who 
fear and distrust the people and wish to draw 
all powers from them into the hands of the 
higher classes. Secondly, those who identify 
themselves with the people, have confidence 
in them, cherish and consider them as the 
most honest and safe.” Jefferson, of course, 
belonged to the latter. 

In nearly every election since Jefferson’s 
time the basic struggle has been between 
the people’s party and the party of special 
interest. Last fall was no different. But 
this Nation saw a bitter campaign in which 
issues that have no place in American poli- 
tics were blown far beyond their importance. 
After this campaign, you people delivered 
the Nation’s largest package of electoral 
votes to John F. Kennedy. New York State 
provided 45 of President Kennedy’s 303 elec- 
toral votes. The Kennedy majority in New 
York City was 792,000. 

Immediately after that election, one of 
the closest in history, we listened while the 
Republicans cried “foul” and parroted the 
party line that they had been robbed. Yet, 
2 months after taking office, President Ken- 
nedy pulled up with an astounding vote in 
the Gallup Poll. Dr. Gallup, just a month 
ago, reported 73 percent of the American 
people approve of the job the President is 
doing. That was 6 percent more than the 
figure recorded by Dr. Gallup for President 
Eisenhower at a comparable time in his first 
term. Last Saturday the Nation’s newspa- 
per editors voted 104 to 11 that the Presi- 
dent is doing a good job. 

President Kennedy and his new adminis- 
tration have awed the skeptics and fascinated 
the admirers. His grasp of presidential re- 
sponsibilities and his forthright efforts to 
meet these responsibilities have been wonder- 
ful. 

Every man and woman comes into this 
world without any understanding concern- 
ing his future, his life, his destiny. Yet, in 
spite of difference of wealth, position or 
birth, there is a difference in that individual 
who ultimately in life says that my soul and 
mind shall not be dedicated to serving only 
myself. This to me is President John F. 
Kennedy. This truly great individual pos- 
sesses a soul and mind that is trying to 
comprehend the wonders of this world and 
trying in some measure to reproduce these 
wonders into something better for man- 
kind. He is a mirror of the world—alive, 
not dead, active, not dull; courageous, not 
a coward. He is always thinking, learning, 
experimenting and practicing his knowledge. 
He is the kind of person who has learned 
that his own personal life is subordinate to 
achievement of the higher goals. 

It is to him that others look for leader- 
ship. The world, his community, his party, 
his friends—and even his enemies—look up 
to him and expect to learn from him. Some- 
times his ability is not immediately recog- 
nized or appreciated; in some cases, repelled 
by envy. 

He cannot move in order to expect grati- 
tude—but must move for posterity in the 
firm confidence that the future will benefit 
from his efforts. He must be like an acrobat 
who takes leaps which others cannot execute. 
He thereby derives a direct and lively pleas- 
ure in every accomplishment—in every prob- 
Jem solved, in every election won. 

The boredom which haunts the ordinary 
man can never come close to him. Yet to 
him there can be a lonely existence in that 
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he can expect little, if any sympathy for 
apparent failures. He cannot be surprised 
if society at times wants to repel him. The 
great and extraordinary work done by him 
can only be done if he disregards the talk, 
speeches, and opinions of critics. He must 
quietly continue on, in spite of their criti- 
cism. 


The sloganeers have now come up with 
a new slick trick. They are trying to sell 
the people on the idea that the President 
may be popular, but his programs are not. 
I call this the soft-soap sell. It is not going 
to work because President Kennedy’s pro- 
grams are the Democratic Party’s programs. 
The Democratic Party is the people’s party 
and the majority party, and it always has 
been. 

What these Republican sloganeers are try- 
ing to do is as transparent as glass. They 
know that President Kennedy is popular. 
They know he has nudged the ship of state 
out into the breeze and is piloting it with 
a firm hand on the rudder while heading it 
in the direction of progress. 

So, the Republicans now know they have 
another popular Democrat. The Republi- 
cans want to turn what was a fact in the 
last administration into a salable myth for 
this one. 

President Eisenhower was a popular war 
hero. He had no political affiliations before 
becoming a candidate and no experience in 
civil government before becoming President. 
Ike’s idea of the Presidency was to allow the 
Government and the country to coast along 
with a minimum of guidance and a mini- 
mum of push. He liked to be known as one 
who was above party. 

Yet, with such a popular hero in the White 
House, we Democrats gained control of Con- 
gress in 1954 and kept control throughout 
the remainder of the Eisenhower years. It 
was because the Democratic Party and its 
principles were still speaking for the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

The Republicans think they can suddenly 
hang a no-party label on President Kennedy, 
belittle his programs and seize control of 
Congress in 1962. I say it will not be done. 
I say we Democrats are going to increase 
our majority in Congress and get along with 
the job we have set out todo. And I think 
New York Democrats are going to do their 
part in 1962 as they did in 1960. 

President Kennedy sought the office and 
brought to it a lifetime as a Democrat and 
many years of service in politics. In addi- 
tion, he is blessed with intelligence, educa- 
tion, sincerity, experience, energy, and 
capable advisers. What is more, the girls 
say he is good looking. 

With all this going for him, it is no wonder 
he is popular. The new spirit he has brought 
to the White House adds to his popularity. 
Yet, President Kennedy would never set him- 
self apart from his party. He is, indeed, part 
of the Democratic Party and, happily, its 
best spokesman and salesman. 

In capturing the spirit of the party, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has captured the spirit of the 
Nation—tired of foundering, tired of drift- 
ing, worried about health and housing, work 
and waste, taxes and troubles. 

We Democrats know that we cannot solve 
all the troubles of this Nation overnight. 
But we also know that these problems can- 
not be solved unless we dare to try. 

In Congress we are working to hammer out 
the program designed by the President. We 
have made substantial progress on the anti- 
recession bills, having passed extended 
jobless benefits, a bill to aid depressed areas, 
@ new higher minimum wage, and measures 
to help out families suffering from unem- 
ployment. We are working on housing, tax 
reform, highways, incentives for business 
and industrial expansion. 

It is we Democrats who are intent upon 
an expanded economy so that we can pro- 
vide not only jobs for the jobless, but 12 
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million jobs for those youngsters who will 
enter the labor market this year and for the 
estimated 2.3 million jobs that we are told 
will be jost to automation and better 
efficiency. 

It is a Democratic administration that is 
insisting on full protection of the rights of 
all Americans to work, to vote, to live in 
peace, and dignity. It is we who are in- 
sisting on full application of equal rights. 
It is we who are tackling problems of 
spreading communism around the globe, 
inadequate defense, second best in space, 
commuter transportation needs, better high- 
ways, polluted rivers, recreation needs, 
juvenile delinquency, not enough schools 
and teachers. It is we who are setting the 
pace as good neighbors at home and abroad. 

Of course, some of these things may be 
unpopular with some of the special interests 
and with some Republican leaders. It is 
basic Republican belief that government 
should do as little as possible. It is basic 
Democratic belief that government should 
do what is necessary. 

These programs are popular. They are 
being pushed by popular men, men who dare 
to act and who dare to tell the bald truth 
and not sweep unpleasant facts under the 
rug. 

If any State in our Union understands 
leadership of this kind, it is New York. In 
our lifetime, New York has given us super- 
lative leadership—from Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to your present great leaders. 

Republicans, too, have had great leaders 
in this State. The trouble is, when a New 
York Republican wins prominence in city 
hall or up in Albany or down in Washington, 
he ends up fighting a rear-guard action with 
his own party. This was true in the days 
of Teddy Roosevent and it still is true today. 

In our party the program is clearly laid 
out. The leadership is firmly established 
and its goals are clear. The mood of the 
people is caught up in the program of the 
party and the determination of the leaders 
to get the job done. 

The opportunity for service is as great as 
any time in our history. With dedication of 
purpose and belief in the undying principles 
of our party, confidence in the leadership, 
unity in the organization, we will accomplish 
the job we have set out to accomplish. We 
shail reach the goal we have set out to reach. 
We shall move from platform and promise 
to programs and performance. 

The call has come clearly from the man 
in the White House. Ours, said President 
Kennedy, is the challenge to “get this Nation 
moving again. As the party of hope, it is 
our responsibility and opportunity to call 
forth the greatness of the American people. 
In this spirit, we must rededicate ourselves 
to the continuing service of the rights of 
man everywhere in America and everywhere 
on God’s earth.” 





The President’s Executive Order on 
Identical Bids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, 1961, President Kennedy issued Exec- 
utive Order No. 10936 requiring that 
Federal agencies report to the Attorney 
General all instances of identical bidding. 
This is an extremely important action 
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and once again demonstrates this admin- 
istration’s determination to create an 
environment encouraging competitive 
behavior in American business. 

In an effort to insure that this pro- 
cedure will become permanent public 
policy, I introduced H.R. 4570. On April 
25, 1961, I testified before the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee in behalf of 
this bill. 

I would like to attempt briefly to 
clarify one point in connection with the 
likely impact of publicizing identical 
bids. There seems to be a question on 
the part of some persons genuinely inter- 
ested in encouraging competition as to 
whether the mere act of publicizing 
identical bids will be of any help in 
eliminating conspiracy. Is it not likely, 
some ask, that would-be conspirators will 
simply use other techniques to avoid 
competition? True, the point could be 
made that to expose identical bidding 
would merely drive some conspirators to 
other devices such as submitting a range 
of bids and rotating the low bidder. 
However, this expectation misses an all- 
important point. If firms use other more 
sophisticated techniques, they have to 
engage in overt actions to develop and 
implement them. More _ sophisticated 
methods are also more complicated 
methods. The chief reason conspirators 
so frequently use the identical bid meth- 
od of implementing conspiracy is its 
great simplicity. When it is used, au- 
thorities may suspect collusion but they 
have difficulty finding evidence of it. 
And under our judicial process proof of 
collusion is needed, not just suspicion. 
However, to carry on a conspiracy to ro- 
tate bids in a seemingly random fashion 
requires more or less continuous meet- 
ings, correspondence, or othe: direct 
communication. This is the stuff out of 
which proof is made. The electrical 
machinery case provides abundant evi- 
dence on this score. In other words, if 
more complicated methods of conspiracy 
are employed, detection will be easier for 
both the law enforcement agencies and 
the top corporate executives who really 
wish to keep their corporate houses free 
of conspiracy. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I have requested permission to extend my 
remarks to include Executive Order No. 
10936, and my prepared testimony on 
H.R. 4570: 

[From the Federal Register, Apr. 26, 1961] 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 10936—REPORTs or IDENTICAL 
Brws 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States to obtain truly competitive bids in 
connection with its procurement and sale 
of property and services pursuant to public 
invitations for bids and the prevalence of 
identical bidding is harmful to the effective 
functioning of a system of competitive bids; 

Whereas identical bidding may constitute 
evidence of the existence of conspiracies 
to monopolize or restrain trade or com- 
merce; and 

Whereas the collection and dissemination 
of information with regard to identical bids 
submitted to the Federal Government will 
discourage future submissions of such bids, 
aid in the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
and the maintenance of a competitive econ- 
omy and serve to reduce the costs of the 
Government. 
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Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and stat- 
utes, and as President of the United States, 
I hereby order and direct: 

1. Whenever, in connection with a pro- 
curement of property or services exceeding 
$10,000 in total amount and made pursuant 
to an advertisement or other public invita- 
tion for bids, a department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the Government shall here- 
after receive two or more bids (a) which are 
identical as to unit price or total amount, 
or (b) which, after giving effect to dis- 
counts and all other relevant factors, the de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality shall 
consider to be identical as to unit price or 
total amount, then such department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality shall make a report 
of the bid proceedings to the Attorney Gen- 
eral not later than 20 days following the 
award. Whenever two or more bids of the 
nature described in clauses (a) and (b) 
hereof are received in bid proceedings which 
result for any reason in the rejection of all 
bids and the total value of the property 
or services bid upon is estimated by the de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality to be 
in excess of $10,000, it shall make a report of 
such proceedings to the Attorney General not 
later than 20 days following the rejection. 
Notwithstanding the preceding provisions 
of this section, a report shall not be made of 
bid proceedings in which only foreign sources 
have participated and in connection with 
which delivery and performance is to take 
place outside the United States. 

2. The reports required by section 1 shall 
be in a form prescribed by the Attorney 
General and shall include the following in- 
formation or such other information as he 
may prescribe: 

(a) The name and location of the particu- 
lar component of the department, agency, or 
instrumentality which advertised for the 
bids; 

(b) the amount and a description of the 
property or services for which bids were so- 
licited, and the proposed date of delivery or 
performance; 

(c) the date of opening of the bids; and 

(d) the names and addresses of all bidders 
and as to the bid of each: 

(1) the unit price and terms of discount, 
if any, together with a notation of the point 
of origin specified by the bidder and a state- 
ment whether freight and any other costs of 
transportation to the point of delivery are 
included or excluded; and 

(2) in the case of an accepted bid iden- 
tical, or considered to be identical, as to 
unit price or total amount with another, the 
method by which selected. 

3. Whenever, in connection with a sale of 
property for more than $10,000 in total 
amount pursuant to an advertisement or 
other public invitation for bids, a depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment shall receive two or more bids, (a) 
which are identical as to unit price or total 
amount, or (b) which, after giving effect to 
all relevant factors, the department, agency, 
or instrumentality shall consider to be iden- 
tical as to unit price or total amount, then 
such department, agency, or instrumentality 
shall make a report of the bid proceedings to 
the Attorney General not later than 20 days 
following the award to the purchaser. When- 
ever two or more bids of the nature de- 
scribed in clauses (a) and (b) hereof are 
received in bid proceedings which result for 
any reason in the rejection of all bids and 
the total sales value of the offered property 
is estimated by the department, agency, or 
instrumentality to be in excess of $10,000, 
it shall make a report of such proceedings to 
the Attorney General not later than 20 days 
following the rejection. The reports required 
by this section shall be in the form pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General and shall 
include information similar to that pre- 
scribed by section 2. Notwithstanding the 
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preceding provisions of this section, a report 
shall not be made of bid proceedings in which 
only foreign sources have participated and in 
connection with which delivery and perform- 
ance is to take place outside the United 
States. 

4. The Attorney General is granted au- 
thority to establish reasonable exemptions 
and variations from the requirements of 
section 1 or of section 3 from time to time 
based upon his experience in connection with 
this order, including authority to take the 
following actions: (a) Exclude any category 
of property or services from the reporting 
requirements of section 1 or of section 3; 
and (b) increase or decrease the $10,000 
limit prescribed in section 1 or in section 3. 

5. The Attorney General shall consult with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Administra- 
tor of General Services and the heads of 
such other departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of the Government as he 
may deem advisable for the purpose of ob- 
taining information in a feasible manner 
with regard to identical bidding in publicly 
advertised procurement and sale proceedings 
completed by these departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities during periods prior 
to the date of execution of this order. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator of 
General Services, and the other heads of 
departments, agencies, or instrumentalities 
consulted by the Attorney General shall 
cause the submission of reports to him in 
respect to such categories of these proceed- 
ings and for such periods as may be agreed 
upon. The reports shall conform to the re- 
quirements of section 2. 

6. The Attorney General shall formulate 
and put into effect procedures whereby State 
and local governments are invited to trans- 
mit reports to him of identical bids received 
by such governments similar to the reports 
required by sections 1, 3, and 5. 

7. From time to time, as he shall find suit- 
able, the Attorney General shall make a re- 
port to the President consolidating the in- 
formation he has received pursuant to this 
order, and he shall transmit copies thereof 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
However, there shall be excluded from such 
report any information submitted by a de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
Government which it has requested to be 
withheld for reasons of national security. 

8. The principal purpose of this order is 
to make more effective the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws by insuring that the 
Attorney General has at his disposal all 
information which may tend to establish 
the presence of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade and which may warrant further 
investigation with a view to preferring civil 
or criminal charges. In exercising the dis- 
cretionary authority granted under the pro- 
visions of this order, the Attorney General 
shall be mindful of this purpose and shall 
exercise such authority in a manner which 
insures that programs of reporting and 
analysis hereunder shall not by their mag- 
nitude interfere with his enforcement of 
those laws but instead shall contribute 
thereto. The heads of the departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment shall cooperate with and aid the 
Attorney General in analyzing the data 
reported to him and shall make available 
to him to the fullest extent possible any 
facilities they may have which would ex- 
pedite that work. In particular, they should 
bring to his attention any further infor- 
mation which, in their judgment, may con- 
stitute additional evidence of collusion 
among Government contractors. 

9. The heads of the departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment are directed to give particular atten- 
tion to compliance with the provisions of 
41 US.C. section 252(d) and 10 U.S.C. sec- 
tion 2305(d) requiring referral to the At- 
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torney General of bids received in an adver- 
tised procurement proceeding which appear 
to them to evidence a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. It is to be noted that the bids 
which must be referred to the Attorney 
General under those statutes as evidencing 
collusion include, although they are not 
limited to, identical bids. Nothing in this 
order shall be construed to mean that a 
report submitted hereunder to the Attorney 
General in connection with identical bids 
evidencing collusion in a procurement pro- 
ceeding shall constitute a referral satisfying 
the requirements of those statutes or of the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto. Simi- 
larly, nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued to mean that a report submitted 
hereunder in connection with identical bids 
evidencing collusion in a sale proceeding 
shall satisfy the requirements of 40 U.S.C. 
section 488 in certain cases, or of the regu- 
lations issued pursuant to that statute, that 
specified information be supplied to the At- 
torney General for his use in considering 
the applicability of the antitrust laws to the 
sale. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, April 24, 1961. 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, OF TEXAS, BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, IN BEHALF OF H.R. 4570, 
AprRIL 25, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee in 
behalf of H.R. 4570 which I introduced on 
February 20, 1961. 

It is a fundamental premise of a competi- 
tive economy that business units make pric- 
ing decisions independently of one another. 
To tolerate collective action and collusion 
is to encourage the cartelization of American 
industry. I am sure that few Americans 
want such an economy. It not only extorts 
consumers but eliminates the competitive 
stick which encourages firms to operate 
efficiently and in the public interest. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES ARE BIG BUSINESS 


I introduced H.R. 4570 in an effort to 
protect the public interest in governmental 
purchases. The various units of Federal, 
State, and local government purchase vast 
amounts of goods and services. Last year 
the Federal Government purchased goods 
and services amounting to about $58 billion; 
State and local governments purchased goods 
and services amounting to $14.8 billion and 
$32.5 billion, respectively. In many indus- 
tries Government procurement represents a 
large share of total purchases. The eco- 
nomic indicators gotten out by the Joint 
Economic Committee with the help of the 
Council of Economic Advisers in the White 
House discloses every month the magnitude 
of Government purchases. I think you will 
see that from 20 to 22 percent of the gross 
national product is represented in the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

Many of these goods and services are pur- 
chased through the competitive bid pro- 
cedure. This is as it should be because it 
offers all sellers an equal opportunity to 
compete for governmental purchases and it 
prevents discriminatory procedures by pro- 
curement agents. 

Information made available under H.R. 
4570 would prove helpful in the enforcement 
of existing consent decrees and orders, as 
well as provide valuable indications of addi- 
tional areas of possible violation of the law. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS POWERLESS 


Local governments are especially power- 
less to handle the problem of conspiracy 
leading to identical bidding. Mr. Ralph S. 
Locker, Cleveland's director of law, discussed 
this problem in the December 1960 issue of 
the Journal of the Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion. As he put it, “Collusive bidding prac- 
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tices are a real and ever-present problem 
facing local, State, and Federal governments. 
On the Federal or State levels, the govern- 
mental units have at their disposal a large 
body of comparative figures that focus at- 
tention on instances when collusion among 
the bidders is likely to be present. Local 
governmental subdivisions usually lack the 
necessary investigative staff to make them 
aware of collusion among bidders.” 

I recommend the reading of this entire 
article and I submit a copy for the commit- 
tee’s interest. 


IDENTICAL BIDS WOULD BE REPORTED 


H.R. 4570 is designed to get at the sort 
of problems I have mentioned. The bill 
would amend section 302 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for public information and 
publicity concerning instances where com- 
petitors submit identical bids to public agen- 
cies for the sale or purchase of supplies, 
equipment, or services. The bill in no way 
changes the present antitrust laws. Specific 
requirements of the bill are as follows: 

First. It requires the Federal agencies to 
report to the Attorney General all instances 
of identical bidding—not just those instances 
where the head of the agency or his sub- 
ordinate thinks the antitrust laws may have 
been violated. 

Second. The bill would require the At- 
torney General to institute a procedure 
whereby it is made known to the State 
and local governments that they are invited 
to make similar reports to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Third. The bill would require the Attorney 
General to make a consolidated report of 
all of these instances of identical bidding, 
and to submit such report quarterly to the 
President of the Senate of the United States 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The bill specifies the items of information 
to be reported. 

It should be noted that when a public 
agency receives a batch of bids in which two 
or more of the bids are identical, it will then 
make a report giving the pertinent informa- 
tion for all the bids, not just those which 
are identical. It is well known that in some 
industries various firms submit bids to pub- 
lic agencies which are habitually and so in- 
evitably identical in all details that the 
public agencies have set up lottery systems, 
such as putting the bidders’ names in a ro- 
tary barrel, or into a hat, and drawing one 
at random. On the other hand, the competi- 
tors in the electric equipment manufacturers’ 
case followed the not unusual practice of 
rotating the privilege of being low bidder 
on a particular bid, while the others all sub- 
mitted identical bids. 

Information which is to be reported in- 
cludes, among other things, the names of 
the companies submitting the bids, the 
kind of equipment or supply for which the 
bid is submitted, the bid prices, and so on. 
The bill does not specify any date or any 
elapsed time within which the agencies 
must make their reports to the Attorney 
General. It is expected, of course, that 
these reports would be made promptly; and 
should some of the agencies become un- 
reasonably laggard in submitting their re- 
ports, this fact will soon be revealed by the 
public report made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Among the items to be reported are 
the date when the bids were opened and the 
name of the agency or bureau opening the 
bids. 

The bill does not specify the form in 
which the Attorney General is to present 
his quarterly report. Rather, it leaves it 
up to the Attorney General to adopt a form 
which will present the information in a 
most orderly and useful way. I would 
imagine that the information would be ar- 
ranged in such a way that all of the bids 
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pertaining to a particular industry, or to 
@ particular kind of commodity, would ap- 
pear together in one section of the report. 
Further, I would hope that the report would 
be indexed to contain the names of all of 
the companies involved in the competitive 
bidding so that the reader can find from 
the index each and all of the instances in 
which a particular company has been in- 
volved in an identical bid situation. 

Let me emphasize again that the bill does 
not amend any of the other antitrust laws. 
It does not provide any penalty for iden- 
tical bids or make any presumption that 
such bids are illegal. It merely provides the 
public with information about the conduct 
of public business. In fact, the bill will 
require making public certain details about 
identical bidding which the public actually 
has a right to have in the case of all bids 
submitted to public agencies in pursuit of 
public business. 

Since 1949 the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act has required the 
various Federal agencies to make a report 
to the Attorney General, giving the details 
of bids received under the advertised com- 
petitive bid procedure where in the opinion 
of the head of the agency there may have 
been a violation of the Federal antitrust 
laws. The Armed Forces Procurement Act 
of 1947 places a similar requirement on the 
heads of the defense agencies. But, of 
course, in practice purchases and contracts 
to purchase made by the defense agencies 
are made largely on the basis of negotiation, 
rather than on the basis of advertised com- 
petitive bidding. 

Leaving the question of reporting or not 
reporting up to the various agencies, depend- 
ing upon whether the department head 
thinks the antitrust laws may have been 
violated, naturally produces a law with some 
deficiencies. We may assume, I imagine, 
that only a fraction of the identical bids 
being received by the Federal agencies are 
ever reported to the Attorney General. In 
fact, I am told that in the first months after 
the law was passed, the various Federal de- 
partments flooded the Department of Jus- 
tice with reports of identical bids. But as 
time went on and very little resulted, the 
departments largely quit making the reports. 


IDENTICAL BIDDING WIDESPREAD 


Even so, according to a study made by a 
university professor who is a noted expert 
in this field, the Department of Justice had 
received, by mid-1959, a total of no less than 
10,000 reports on instances of identical 
bidding. This information comes from a 
paper by Prof. Vernon A. Mund, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, published in the 
Journal of Political Economy in April of 1960. 
I will insert Professor Mund’s article at the 
end of my remarks, because it is most en- 
lightening in several respects. 

First, it contains a table, No. 1, which 
provides illustrations of identical bids re- 
ceived by the Federal departments. Second, 
and what is perhaps more useful, Professor 
Mund has also provided a table, No. 2, which 
gives similar information on competitive bids 
which are not identical. 

So much has been said in recent times in 
defense of identical bidding that some of us 
may have overlooked the point that many 
business competitors still manage to submit 
different bids in pursuit of a given piece of 
business, and give the public agencies an 
opportunity to purchase needed supplies and 
equipment at a low cost to the taxpayers. 

Finally, Professor Mund’s article should 
prove useful to the public procurement and 
antitrust enforcement agencies, as well as 
to the Federal courts. It provides some en- 
lightened guidance on how to tell the differ- 
ence between prices in a competitive market 
and prices which are artificially fixed or 
rigged. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 

The executive branch of government re- 
cently has taken firm steps toward striking 
down conspiracy and price rigging. The 
electrical equipment case, of course, is only 
the most dramatic example. 

Recently some leading American business- 
men also have expressed similar concern over 
illegal and immoral business conduct. Mr. 
Henry Ford, II, chairman of the board, Ford 
Motor Co., last week articulated this view- 
point when he said: “It would indeed be a 
sad thing if the good will and confidence 
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that business has laboriously built up over 
the years should now be washed away at 
this very critical juncture in our history.” 
He said further: “No doubt there are those 
who will say that it is neither necessary nor 
wise for us to wash our business linen in 
public, that by talking about these things 
we will draw attention to them and, by so 
doing, foster the impression that things are 
much worse than they actually are. I don’t 
agree.” 

The executive branch of government has 
acted to prevent undesirable business con- 
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duct. Responsible business leaders also are 
suggesting that steps be taken to put its 
house in order. I think the Congress should, 
whenever possible, also provide the tools with 
which to work on this problem. I offer H.R. 
4570 as one tool which I think will be useful 
for this purpose. It will supplement the en- 
forcement of our antitrust laws. It will help 
Federal, State, and local governments de- 
velop and follow more informed procurement 
policies. Finally, it will focus public atten- 
tion on this critical matter. An alert, in- 
formed public may well be one of the strong- 
est deterrents to this abuse. 





SENATE 


Wepbnespay, May 3, 1961 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Honorable 
Prescott BusH, a Senator from the State 
of Connecticut. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, whose spirit searcheth all 
things, and who seeketh us, even when 
Wwe grope in the midst of uncertainty, 
incline our hearts to draw near to Thee 
in sincerity and truth. 

We do not ask that Thou shouldst 
give heed to the poverty and pettiness 
of petitions that may spring out of the 
perversion of our own warped desires. 
But we beseech Thee <o hear and answer 
the deep cry of our inner need. 

Illumine our darkened minds, that 
they may yield their devotion to Thy 
kingdom, and Thy light be thus shed, 
through us, upon the dark places of the 
earth, that the habitations of violence 
may be destroyed, and that to human 
misery and wrong there may come oil 
of joy for sadness, and beauty for ashes. 

As we think of our Nation, conceived 
in liberty and consecrated to the com- 
mon rights of man, may we fear nothing 
but to fail humanity and Thee. To the 
councils of our leaders, fraught with 
such awesome responsibility, give wis- 
dom that is from above. In an hour 
which calls for greatness may our public 
service be a sacrament, and our politics 
purged of corroding littleness. 

So may our personal devotion help to 
throw up a highway, across which the 
hopes and dreams of those who have 
seen the City of God across the hills of 
time may go on in triumph, from vic- 
tory to victory. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Prescorr Busn, a Senator 
from the State of Connecticut, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BUSH thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 1, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGZS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 OF 
1961, RELATING TO CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 152) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1961 
follows upon my message of April 13, 
1961 to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater ef- 
ficiency in the dispatch of the business 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The plan provides for greater flexi- 
bility in the handling of the business 
before the Board, permitting its disposi- 
tion at different levels so as better to 
promote its efficient dispatch. Thus 
matters both of an adjudicatory and 
regulatory nature may, depending upon 
their importance and their complexity, 
be finally consummated by divisions of 
the Board, individual Board members, 
hearing examiners, and, subject to the 
provisions of section 7(a) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
241), by other employees. This will re- 
lieve the Board members from the ne- 
cessity of dealing with many matters of 
lesser importance and thus conserve 
their time for the consideration of major 
matters of policy and planning. There 


is, however, reserved to the Board as a 
whole the right to review any such de- 
cision, report or certification either 
upon its own initiative or upon the peti- 
tion of a party or intervenor demon- 
strating to the satisfaction of the Board 
the desirability of having the matter re- 
viewed at the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Board, for mandatory re- 
view of any such decision, report or 
certification upon the vote of a majority 
of the Board less one member. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
with reference to particular problems 
to divisions of the Board, to Board mem- 
bers, to hearing examiners, to employees 
and boards of employees must require 
continuous and flexible handling, de- 
pending both upon the amount and na- 
ture of the business, that function is 
placed in the Chairman by section 2 of 
the plan. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions 
of expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to ac- 
complish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become ef- 
fective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HovseE, May 3, 1961. 





REPORT OF ST. LAWRENCE SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 153) 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore laid before the Senate the following 

message from the President of the 

United States, which, with the accom- 

panying report, was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of Public Law 358, 83d Congress, I 
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transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the report of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, covering its activities for the 
year ended December 31, 1960. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HovseE, May 3, 1961. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 310. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to settle certain claims for damage to, 
or loss of, property, or personal injury or 
death, not cognizable under any other law; 

H.R. 470. An act to amend sections 1 and 
3 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; 

H.R. 1627. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Vir- 
ginia; 

H.R. 1743. An act providing for the de- 
sign of the flag of the United States; 

H.R. 2041. An act to amend section 46, title 
18, United States Code, with respect to 
transportation of water-hyacinths and seeds; 
and 

H.R. 2279. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Granite Creek area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army at Fort 
Greely, Alaska, and for other purposes. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 310. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to settle certain claims for damage to, 
or loss of, property, or personal injury or 
death, not cognizable under any other law; 

H.R. 470. An act to amend sections 1 and 3 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; 

H.R. 1627. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Va.; 

H.R. 1743. An act providing for the design 
of the flag of the United States; and 

H.R. 2041. An act to amend section 46, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
transportation of water-hyacinths and 
seeds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2279. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Granite Creek area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army at Fort 
Greely, Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations and the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
Legislation of the Committee on the 
Judiciary be permitted to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as act- 
ing minority leader, I am happy to re- 
port to the Senate that, so far as the 
minority leadership is concerned, there 
is no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the 
leadership wishes to announce that the 
Senate will stand in recess tomorrow at 
approximately 12:13 o’clock, and then 
will proceed in a body to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the President of Tunisia, 
the Honorable Habib Bourguiba, Sr., ad- 
dress a joint meeting of the two Houses 
of the Congress of the United States. I 
make this announcement only to put 
Senators on notice that that will be the 
first order of business tomorrow. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


Without ob- 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


SELECTIVE INCREASES IN COMPENSATION RATES 
FOR CERTAIN VETERANS 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed législation to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain increases in 
rates of disability compensation and allow- 
ances for veterans (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Finance. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER, REPORT OF COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the General Sales Manager concerning the 
policies, activities, and developments, in- 
cluding all sales and disposals, with regard 
to each commodity which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns or which it is di- 
rected to support, for the month of Febru- 
ary 1961 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT ON REVIEW OF ACCOUNTING FOR EARN- 

INGS OF COVERED WORKERS, BUREAU OF OLD- 

AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, a report on the review of account- 
ing for earnings of covered workers, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, June 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
InN SELECTED AREAS OF THE PUBLIC WoRKS 
DEPARTMENT FLEET ACTIVITIES, YOKOSUKA, 
JAPAN 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a@ report on the review of manpower 
utilization in selected areas of the Public 
Works Department Fleet Activities, Yoko- 
suka, Japan, Department of the Navy, dated 
April 1961 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


RESTRICTION OF CERTAIN AREAS IN OUTER 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the restriction of certain areas 
in the Outer Continental Shelf for defense 
purposes, and for other purposes (Matagorda 
Water Range) (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 
oF IRRIGATION AND POWER SYSTEMS OF FLAT- 
HEAD INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, MONTANA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to increase the appropriation author- 
ization for the completion of the construction 
of the irrigation and power systems of the 
Flathead Indian irrigation project, Montana 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 35, TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 35 of title 18, United States 
Code (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF PAYMENT OF 
JUDGMENTS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
simplify the payment of certain miscella- 
neous judgments and the payment of certain 
compromise settlements (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a revised draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


CERTAIN 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Veterans of 
World War I, First District of Texas, at Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex., reaffirming their loyalty 
to the United States, and pledging their 
support to the President in the present 
world crises; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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ALASKA SUPPORT FOR OCEANOG- 
RAPHY LEGISLATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
State of Alaska is greatly interested in 
the enactment of Senator MAGNuUSON’S 
bill, S. 901, the proposed Marine Sciences 
and Research Act of 1961, to authorize 
a national, coordinated, long-range 
oceanographic research program. 

There is good reason for this interest. 

Alaska’s general coastline of 6,640 
miles is 1,800 miles longer than that of 
its 49 sister States combined. As a mat- 
ter of interest Alaska’s shoreline, includ- 
ing bays and inlets, totals 33,904 miles 
as contrasted with 54,769 miles for the 
other 49 States. 

Alaska is the only State that has two 
oceans at its doorstep, the temperate 
Pacific and the icy Arctic. Three seas, 
the Bering, Chukchi, and Beaufort, wash 
her shores. Waters adjacent to Alaska 
are rich in resources and Alaska’s fish- 
eries are a major factor in her economy. 

The University of Alaska already is 
contributing to our scientific knowledge 
of the oceans through its operation of 
the Arctic Research Laboratory for the 
Office of Naval Research, and with 
financial assistance programed by the 
Navy under its tenoc—Ten Years of 
Oceanography—will be in a position to 
expand greatly these contributions in the 
future. 8S. 901 strongly supports this 


program. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska has followed the prog- 
ress of this proposed legislation closely. 
So have Alaska’s newspapers. 

Secretary of State Hugh J. Wade has 
transmitted to me a certified copy of 
house resolution 30, which was passed 
by the Alaska House of Representatives 
March 27, urging enactment of S. 901. 

I also have received from the Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Daily News-Miner an edi- 
torial titled “Alaska’s Role in Research,” 
published in its issue of April 4. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that house resolution 30 of the 
Alaska House of Representatives and the 
editorial be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hovsst RESOLUTION 30 


Resolution relative to the proposed compre- 
hensive 10-year program of oceanographic 
research and surveys 
Whereas there has been introduced in the 

present session of the Congress a bill calling 

for a comprehensive program of oceano- 
graphic research and surveys; and 

Whereas the program would include the 
rehabilitation of the national commercial 
fishery, access and utilization of the ocean 
fishery, fisheries exploration and marine re- 
sources conservation and development; and 

Whereas the purpose and scope of the pro- 
posal made by Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
in S. 901 are of vital concern to Alaska and 
the Nation in the conservation and develop- 
ment of their vast marine resources, known 
and potential: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
in second legislature, first session assembled, 

That the President and the Congress of the 

United States are y urged to give 

favorable consideration to S. 901, the Marine 

Sciences and Research Act of 1961, and effect 
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its passage and approval as soon as possible; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
Senate; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives; the Hon- 
orable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; and 
the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representa- 
tive from Alaska. 
Passed by the house March 27, 1961. 
WarrREN A. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
ESTHER REED, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 





[From the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, 
Apr. 4, 1961] 


ALASKA’sS ROLE IN RESEARCH 


There appears to be a growing awareness 
in the Nation of the vital need for increas- 
ing knowledge of marine and ocean re- 
sources. 

Senator WarREN G. MAGNUSON has placed 
before Congress a bill, S. 901, to establish 
marine science and research facilities. This 
past week President Kennedy asked Con- 
gress for additional funds to make an in- 
tensive study of our ocean resources and 
their possible uses. 

Here in Alaska, through the Institute of 
Marine Sciences, the University of Alaska 
has the framework for participating in such 
a@ program. 

Actually, Alaska and the university stand 
in a unique position to make a particularly 
valuable contribution to any such program. 
Alaska could well be one of the great centers 
for any such study. The State has a coast- 
line exceeding that of all the other States 
combined. It is the only State with two 
oceans washing its shores and the only State 
with marine waters in two climatic zones. 

Senator Macnuson, in commenting on the 
bill before Congress, noted: 

“From the best information I have we 
have lagged deplorably in Arctic research 
and the Russians certainly have conducted 
far more research in the Bering Sea. The 
Institute of Marine Sciences might well 
achieve a notable record in helping to close 
these gaps, and I hope that passage of S. 
901 will be a step toward providing Govern- 
ment assistance in finances and facilities 
which will be needed to attain this goal.” 

We agree with Senator MAGNUSON’s com- 
ments. We believe Alaska, and the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, when given the opportunity, 
will make a valuable contribution to this 
important program. 





ARAB BOYCOTT—RESOLUTION OF 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we are 
all aware of the boycott which Arab na- 
tions have imposed, not only against the 
State of Israel, but also against Amer- 
ican citizens whose contracts with Israel 
do not happen to meet Arab liking. The 
boycott is a shocking travesty of the 
principles of coexistence which the Arab 
States themselves preach. 

I have denounced this boycott many 
times in the past and I am afraid, if the 
State Department does not act more 
vigorously, that I shall have to denounce 
it many more times. I should like to re- 
quest unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp a letter and detailed com- 
ments upon a resolution of the New York 
State Legislature dealing with the boy- 
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cott. The State Department indicates 
its hostility to the boycott, especially as 
it applies to American citizens. Yet at 
the same time the Department has taken 
virtually no action to defend the rights 
of American citizens or of international 
justice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution of the New York State Legis- 
lature and the Department of State com- 
ments upon it be printed at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1961. 
The Honorable KENNETH B, KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: I have for reply 
your communication of April 14, 1961, which 
refers to Resolution No. 131 adopted by the 
New York State Senate and concurred in by 
the New York State Assembly memorializ- 
ing the Department of State “to take steps 
to discourage and nullify the effects of trade 
restrictions, blockades and boycotts by the 
nations comprising the Arab League against 
American citizens of the Jewish faith and 
American companies controlled or managed 
by such citizens.” 

As you are aware, our Government does 
not recognize or condone the Arab boycott 
and has made clear on repeated occasions its 
strong disapproval of boycott regulations, 
particularly as these regulations affect Ameri- 
can citizens or firms. Our missions in Arab 
countries have standing instructions to re- 
emphasize this fundamental position. 

The Arab boycott and blacklisting prac- 
tices are outgrowths of the tension arising 
from the Arab-Israeli conflict. As sovereign 
states, the Arab nations assert that they are 
entitled to establish rules and regulations 
that proscribe dealings with any individuals 
or firms in accordance with what they deem 
to be in the interests of their national se- 
curity. In the absence of a definitive settle- 
ment between Israel and the Arab States, 
including a settlement of the plight of the 
Arab refugees, the boycott and similar prob- 
lems continue to manifest themselves. 

Regarding the contents of Resolution No. 
131, I note several statements which imply 
erroneously acquiescence in the Arab boy- 
cott by United States Government agencies 
and which tend to portray the boycott as 
more discriminatory than it actually is. For 
your information, I have enclosed a memo- 
randum containing some brief comments 
on several points raised in Resolution No. 
131. I hope these comments will be helpful 
to you in understanding various aspects of 
the Arab boycott as well as the Department’s 
efforts to seek the elimination of discrimina- 
tory boycott practices. 

In closing, let me again assure you that 
the Department will continue to do what- 
ever is feasible and consistent with our na- 
tional interest to help remove Arab trade 
restrictions and to help resolve the Arab- 
Israeli tensions from which these restrictions 
arise. The Department has communicated 
to the Legislature of New York United States 
attitudes toward the Arab boycott. 

Please let us know if we can be of further 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





COMMENTS ON PoINTts RAIsep IN NEw YorkK 
StraTe RESOLUTION 131 
1. The Arab League has blacklisted all 
American ships which have touched at 
Israel ports of call. 
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The Arab biacklist does not apply to 
world tourist vessels. It does apply to vessels 
carrying materials or instruments of war to 
Israel, Israel agricultural and industrial 
products, Jewish immigrants, or which are 
hired by Israel companies. There are about 
25 American-flag vessels now on the Arab 
blacklist but, in fact, a much larger num- 
ber of American vessels have stopped at 
Israel ports and have not been put on the 
blacklist. 

2. American firms doing business with 
Israel are cut off from trade with Arab 
countries. 

American firms which sell commodities to 
Israel are not subject to the provisions of 
the Arab boycott. The boycott is applied to 
firms which have factories, assembly plants, 
general agents or head offices in Israel or 
which hold shares in Israel companies, fur- 
nish technical assistance to Israel factories, 
encourage the sale of Israel products, or 
represent Israel firms abroad. 

3. Most American companies controlled 
or managed, partially or wholly, by Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith are not permitted to 


establish commercial relationships with 
countries that are members of the Arab 
League. 


As far as is known, Arab boycott regula- 
tions are not applied against persons or com- 
panies because they are Jewish but rather 
because they do business with Israel as 
noted in paragraph (2). A creed declaration 
in connection with trademark applications 
was formerly required in one Arab country 
but has recently been eliminated. Arab 
boycott officials have indicated on several 
occasions that the boycott is directed against 
Israel, not against persons of the Jewish 
faith. 

4. American citizens of the Jewish faith 
are generally not permitted to disembark 
on Arab soil by land, sea or air. 

The Department has on repeated occa- 
sions brought to the attention of our posts 
abroad its continuing deep concern over re- 
strictions on entry imposed by Arab States 
which have the effect of discriminating 
against American citizens of the Jewish 
faith. Our posts have in the past been able 
to make successful representations on be- 
half of individuals and they are under 
standing instructions to continue to do so. 

5. Approximately 500 American business 
firms during 1960 received warnings through 
the U.S. mails from Arab boycott officers in 
Damascus and Kuwait that if Americans 
have commercial dealings with Israel, they 
must forgo doing business with Arab coun- 
tries. 

During 1960, the Department observed that 
several American business firms received let- 
ters from Arab boycott officers, particularly 
from Kuwait, which solicited information 
concerning their commercial relations with 
Israel and Israel firms. The Department took 
up the matter directly with the appropriate 
authorities concerned to effect a cessation of 
this disturbing practice. 

6. Individual Hollywood motion picture 
stars have been blacklisted. 

Arab boycott regulations provide for the 
blacklisting of any films containing anti- 
Arab propaganda or any distinguished actor 
or actresses whose financial support of Israel 
is proven. 

7. The U.S. Navy reserves the option to 
cancel the charter of any vessel carrying 
Navy cargo, if any Arab country refuses to 
allow the vessel to load or unload cargo be- 
cause the ship’s charters or owners have 
previously done business with Israel. 

At one time, the US. Navy in its contract- 
ing procedures for delivery of oil to US. 
naval installations abroad included the so- 
called Haifa clause, which stated that the 
Government was not responsible for any 
financial losses resulting from calls by tank- 
ers at Haifa which later called at Arab ports. 
At the time this clause was criticized, the 
Navy Department made clear that the Haifa 
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clause was designed solely to protect the 
U.S. Government against loss and insure 
efficient operation of the fleet. However, 
the use of the clause was discontinued on 
February 19, 1960, lest it be misconstrued as 
US. acquiescence in the Arab boycott. 

8. Contracts approved by the Department 
of Agriculture, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the US. Navy for the shipment 
of surplus wheat to the United Arab Republic 
provide that the vessel may not have traded 
at Israel ports. 

No department or agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned, through contrac- 
tual language or otherwise, discriminatory 
ship charters barring American-flag vessels 
touching at Israel ports from carrying gifts 
of American surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to Arab countries under titles II and III 
of Public Law 480. In the case of title I, 
Public Law 480 shipments, countries making 
these purchases take delivery at dockside 
and negotiate the shipping arrangements 
themselves directly with the private carriers. 
Restrictive clauses in ship charters nego- 
tiated by the United Arab Republic have 
included a prohibition against sailing in 
Israel waters prior to discharge. Similarly, 
the Israel Government has included a clause 
in its title I, Public Law 480, cargo charter 
contracts which forbids the transporting ves- 
sel to sail in Arab waters or call at Arab 
ports prior to discharge. 





RESOLUTION 131 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the De- 
partment of State of the United States to 
take steps to discourage and nullify the 
effects of trade restrictions, blockades, and 
boycotts by the nations comprising the 
Arab League against American citizens of 
the Jewish faith and against American 
companies controlled or managed by such 
citizens 
Whereas Arab nations, including the 

United Arab Republic, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 

Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Libya, Sudan, Tunisia, 

and Morocco, functioning as the Arab 

League, have been conducting a boycott of 

American citizens, business and industry; 

and 
Whereas the Arab League has blacklisted 

all American ships which have touched at 

Israel ports of call; and 
Whereas American firms doing business 

with Israel are cut off from trade with Arab 

countries; and 
Whereas most American companies con- 
trolled or managed, partially or wholly, by 

Americans of the Jewish faith are not per- 

mitted to establish commercial relationships 

with countries that are members of the Arab 

League; and 
Whereas American servicemen and Armed 

Forces employees of the Jewish faith are not 

permitted to serve at the Dhahran Airbase 

in Saudi Arabia; and 

Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally not permitted to disem- 
bark on Arab soil, by land, sea, or air; and 

Whereas approximately 500 American busi- 
ness firms during 1960 received warnings 
through the U.S. mails from Arab boycott 
officers in Damascus and Kuwait that if 
Americans have commercial dealings with 
Israel, they must forgo doing business with 
Arab countries; and 
Whereas individual Hollywood motion pic- 
ture stars have also been blacklisted; and 
Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally excluded from private 
employment in any capacity in any Arab 
owned or controlled company; and 

Whereas the U.S. Navy reserves the option 
to cancel the charter of any vessel carrying 

Navy cargo, if any Arab country refuses to 

allow the vessel to load or unload cargo, be- 

cause the ship's charterers or owners have 

previously done business with Israel; and 
Whereas with the approval of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Commodity Credit 
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Corporation, and the U.S. Navy, contracts 
for the shipment of U.S. surplus wheat to 
the United Arab Republic provide that the 
vessel may not have traded at Israeli ports; 
and 

Whereas the Democratic Party platform 
of 1960 pledged the protection of the rights 
of American citizens to travel, to pursue 
lawful trade, and to engage in other lawful 
activities abroad without distinction as to 
race or religion; and has further pledged to 
oppose any international agreement or 
treaty which by its terms or practices dis- 
criminate against American citizens on 
grounds of race, or religion; and 

Whereas the Republican Party platform of 
1960 pledged to seek an end to transit and 
trade restrictions, blockades and blacklists, 
and further pledged to secure freedom of 
navigation on international waterways and 
the cessation of discrimination against 
Americans on the basis of religion beliefs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Department of State be and is hereby 
respectfully memorialized (a) to take a firm 
position against Arab interference in the 
conduct of the affairs of American citizens 
and businessmen; 

(b) to abstain from any cooperation with 
Arab League boycott activities and policies; 

(c) to resist any efforts by Arab nations 
to maintain or widen its boycott activities in 
the United States, and 

(d) to exert all possible efforts and utilize 
its resources to the fulfillment of the spirit 
and purposes of this resolution, and it is 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of State of the United States and 
to each Member of the Congress of the 
United States duly elected from the State of 
New York, and that the latter be urged to 
devote themselves to the task of accomplish- 
ing the purposes of this resolution. 

By order of the senate, 

Wu.mms S§. KING, 
Acting Secretary. 





RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pe..], and my- 
self, I have the honor to present for ap- 
propriate reference, a resolution (S. 239) 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
memorializing the Congress to enact S. 
473 and H.R. 12 of the 1st session of the 
87th Congress providing for postal union 
recognition as a matter of right and not 
of sufferance. 

The general assembly resolution was 
approved by the Governor of Rhode 
Island on April 21, 1961, and duly at- 
tested by the secretary of state of Rhode 
Island on April 26, 1961. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


8. 239 


Resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations memorializing Congress with 
relation to Senate bill S. 473 and House 
bill H.R. 12 providing for postal union 
recognition as a matter of right and not by 
sufferance 
Whereas there is now before the Congress 

of the United States Senate bill S. 473 and 
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the House bill H.R. 12, providing for postal 
union recognition as a matter of right and 
not by sufferance; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government advocates 
and often insists that private industry offi- 
cially recognize labor organizations and con- 
duct sincere labor-management relations 
with unions designated by employees; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government should do 
no tess for their own loyal workers than it 
encourages private industry to do; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department grants 
inadequate recognition of postal unions to 
represent their respective membership only 
on the basis of sufferance and not as a mat- 
ter of right or law; and 

Whereas labor-management experience 
with Post Office Department officials at all 
levels has clearly demonstrated postal unions 
have an urgent need, not only of official rec- 
ognition, but also the right by law to further 
appeal unfavorable and often unilateral and 
arbitrary decisions by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, in personnel matters, to an impartial 
board of review, exclusive of Post Office De- 
partment control or jurisdiction; and 

Whereas postal workers and their unions 
must necessarily have the assistance of the 
U.S. Government to implement decisions fa- 
vorable to aggrieved personnel by such an 
appeal board of review, similar to the rights 
granted other citizens of our great country 
employed in private industry and members 
of labor unions of their choice: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States hereby respectfully is memorialized to 
enact S. 473 and H.R. 12 into law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the U.S. Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each U.S. Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives elected from the 
State of Rhode Island. 





MARINE SCIENCES—RESOLUTION 
OF SEATTLE PORT COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
port commission of the port of Seattle 
has long supported expansion of marine 
science and research, particularly fish- 
eries research. An understanding of the 
ocean and its resources is vital to the 
economy of not only Seattle but the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest, including Alaska. 

On April 18, 1961, the commissioners 
of the port of Seattle formally adopted 
a resolution petitioning Congress to en- 
act S. 901, the proposed Marine Sciences 
and Research Act of 1961. A copy of 
this resolution has been transmitted to 
me by the commission through its Wash- 
ington representative, Joseph P. Adams. 
I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 2085 
Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 

United States of America to enact the 

legislation contained in S. 901 

Whereas the Marine Sciences and Research 
Act of 1961 will provide funds for immediate 
long-term research bearing on fisheries con- 
servation, underwater routes and oecan cur- 
rents, marine food supplies and mineral 
capabilities; and 
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Whereas there is a serious need for ocean- 
ographic ships, oceanwide research opera- 
tions and ocean-trained marine scientists 
and technicians; and 

Whereas passage of this bill is necessary 
to enable the construction of new ships of 
a class capable of carrying on the required 
research operations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the port of Seattle does 
by this resolution petition the Congress of 
the United States to take the necessary legis- 
lative action to insure the passage of S. 901. 





LAKE STATES FOREST FIRE RE- 
SEARCH—LETTER AND REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
month a large group of leading forest 
experts, private citizens, and officials met 
in Green Bay, Wis., to consider the seri- 
ous problems of forest fires in Wisconsin 
and the other Lake States. At their con- 
ference they expressed the conviction 
that the key to better control of forest 
fires lay in the development of improved 
methods of fire prevention and control, 
through research. They recommended 
that a vigorous program of forest fire 
research be established in the Loke 
States, under the leadership of the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station of the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

The general chairman of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Norman S. Stone, has sent me 
a detailed report of their conclusions. 
Because of its importance, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Stone’s letter to 
me and the report be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 

LAKE STATES FOREST 
Fire RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 
Madison, Wis., April 21, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR PROXMIRE: About 3 years 
ago the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion’s forestry advisory committee began a 
study of the increasing problems of forest 
fire control in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin 
committee explored the problem with pub- 
lic forest fire control agencies of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin and found that 
all three States are faced with much the 
same problem—that of increasing fire haz- 
ard due to reforestation and regrowth of 
extensive natural forests. Over the years 
we have become accustomed to extremely 
high standards in forest fire control and 
paradoxically this success, along with in- 
tensified forest management, tree planting, 
and growing recreational use of forest lands, 
has increased tremendously the likelihood 
of catastrophic forest fires. 

On March 7 and 8, 1961, a group of about 
140 men representing a broad cross section 
of public agencies, forest industries, associa- 
tions, forestry colleges, the press and general 
public, met in Green Bay, Wis., to discuss the 
matter. The problem was thoroughly covered 
by forest managers, public and private alike, 
and by fire control experts and others. The 
recommendations of the people attending 
this conference are attached. 
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Summing up these recommendations 
briefly: 

1. There is a serious and fast-growing 
threat of catastrophic fires in the Lake 
State region. 

2. Present firefighting methods are not 
adequate to cope with the situation under 
catastrophic conditions. 

3. It is nearly hopeless to cope with this 
situation simply by strengthening our pres- 
ent fire control organizations alone—though 
this will help and some expansion should 
be made. 

4. The principal hope of controlling large, 
fast-running fires is through the develop- 
ment of new and improved methods of fire 
prevention and control through research. 

5. The conference recommends the de- 
velopment of a strong program of forest fire 
research in the Lake States, headed up by the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station of the 
U.S. Forest Service; and further that the 
program be cooperative in nature, bringing 
to bear the resources of State fire control 
agencies and the forest industries. 

It is our hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to give your full support to this pro- 
gram and express your support to the US. 
Forest Service and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMAN S. STONE, 
General Chairman. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF LAKE 
STATES FoREST FIRE RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 
GREEN Bay, WIs., MARCH 7-8, 1961 


(By John A. Beale, chief state forester, 
Wisconsin Conservation Department) 


(Conference sponsored by Lake States 
Council of Industrial Foresters; Wisconsin 
Forestry Advisory Committee; Northern 
Hardwood & Pine Manufacturers Association; 
Lake States Technical Committee of Ameri- 
can Pulpwood Association; American Forest 
Products Industries; Forest Industries In- 
formation Committee; Timber Producers As- 
sociations of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin; Trees for Tomorrow; U.S. Forest 
Service; and Conservation Departments of 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin.) 

The time I have at my disposal is limited; 
this has been a long and productive session 
and you have heard some of the most capable 
men in the field of fire control point up our 
most important problems. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to con- 
dense all that has been said in the past 2 
days and I don’t intend to try. I would, 
however, like to emphasize what to me are 
some of the most significant observations 
made here, both as they relate to existing 
problems and to proposals for future action. 

1. Fire control people in the Lake States 
have done an outstanding job and I believe 
that this conference, representing a broad 
cross section of private industry and govern- 
ment, should make a special point of com- 
mending the dedicated fire control men of all 
three States. 

2. Though fire losses have decreased over 
the past 30 years, the potential for cata- 
strophic fires is greater than ever and fire 
control is still—as it always has been—our 
first priority forestry job. 

3. Along with all other areas of govern- 
ment, forestry agencies are feeling the pinch 
of trying to do more with dollars which 
are worth less. Forest fire protection organ- 
izations necessarily have had to absorb 
some of this belt tightening. 

4. In fire control activities, as in so many 
other fields of endeavor, we begin to reach 
a point of diminishing returns. In other 
words, it becomes increasingly more dif- 
ficult to substantially better our situation 
by simply increasing our present efforts. In 
fact, it appears that we are fast approaching 
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the best we can do with present methods 
unless very substantial budget increases are 
made in all three States. 

5. Not only is our job becoming more dif- 
ficult as our forests grow toward maturity, 
as more and more trees are planted, as in- 
creasing intensity of management increases 
slash areas, and as increasing recreational 
use brings more thousands of people into 
the forests—but the values involved are 
mounting at a tremendous rate. I don’t 
pretend to know what the true value of the 
Lake States forests is at the present time, but 
it’s safe to say that in 20 years we will be 
protecting at least twice the value we are 
protecting now. 

6. It appears to me from what has been 
said that our problems fall into four prin- 
cipal categories: 

First, learning to be more effective with 
what we have. 

Second, doing a better job of fire preven- 
tion. 

Third, licking the crown fire problem. 

Fourth, learning to apply recent advances 
in science to all phases of forest fire 
protection. 

Learning to do more with what we have: 
Merle Lowden, speaking for Art Greeley, has 
reminded us that fires are prevented, dis- 
covered and put out, not by radio programs, 
fire towers, and tractors, but by decisions 
and actions of men. Only proper training 
can assure that men will know what should 
be done under a given set of circumstances 
and that they will be able to do it quickly. 
Do we always know if the right action was 
taken at the right time? Obviously, we do 
not. Taking a leaf from industry’s book, 
“The Technique of O.M. Research”—or Op- 
erations Methods Research—can give us 
some of the answers we used to improve our 
own efforts. There is a definite need to com- 
pletely document all major fires so that they 
can be reconstructed and critiqued to find 
out why things happened as they did—in- 
cluding all factors—human reaction, fuels, 
weather, and so forth. 

Prevention: One of our speakers has 
pointed out that early efforts in prevention 
paid off rapidly but that fire occurrence has 
now tended to level off in spite of our best 
prevention efforts. This is, perhaps, indica- 
tive of the need for a new approach to fire 
prevention work. Industry, in selling its 
products, has probed deep into human be- 
havior patterns which affect buying habits. 
Should we do likewise? Conclusions from 
such research May come as a rude awaken- 
ing. I don’t think we can afford to overlook 
this angle. 

The crown fire problem: Jack Barrows, 
speaking for George Jemison, has stated that 
on a national basis, we are still taking 95 
percent of our losses on a relatively few fires. 
In 1959 about half of the Wisconsin burn 
came in one fire; on the same day a single 
fire burned over 13,000 acres in Minnesota, 
and there is strong evidence that both of 
these fires resulted from the same upper-air 
meteorological conditions. Mr. Lowden has 
described the 1960 fire season in the West, 
which was characterized by many large fires, 
as one of the most disastrous in years. He 
stated further that this can happen in any 
part of the country in any year. 

It’s apparent that we are well able to han- 
dle normal fire conditions; but if we are to 
prevent catastrophic fires we must learn to 
cope with the unusual situation. This prob- 
lem can be attacked in at least two ways. 
First, through advances in fire weather fore- 
casting, making it possible to predict the 
time and location of weather conditions 
which will permit crown fires to develop; 
and, second, to develop new methods of deal- 
ing with crown fires after they have started. 
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Vincent Schaefer, a fire consultant with 
the U.S. Forest Service, in a paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters in Washington last No- 
vember, stressed the need for finding out 
just what happens in blowup fires. He 
stated that such factors as time lapse and 
stereophotography; the dynamic relation- 
ships of moisture, pressure, wind, tempera- 
ture, and radiation; the behavior of fuel 
types, their concentrations and exposures; 
obscure factors such as atmospheric electric- 
ity, the rate of change of pressure, the veloc- 
ity profile of local winds, and the manner in 
which the local fire and weather behavior 
fits into the more extensive weather pattern, 
must be a part of such studies. He suggests 
that extremely mobile research teams be or- 
ganized to get to prospective large fires as 
they are getting underway, or at least get to 
such fires during amajorrun. Postmortems 
alone simply won’t bring out the information 
which is needed. 

New developments in the equipment and 
chemical fields must be encouraged; the lo- 
cation of strategic cross-country-type fire- 
breaks should be studied; aerial and ground 
application of retardants in advance of run- 
ning fires should be investigated further. 
From these ideas and many more may 
eventually develop techniques or systems for 
stopping a running crown fire in its tracks— 
a big order to be sure, but we simply must 
think in terms of success. 

I’ve already talked around my fourth cate- 
gory of problems—that of learning to adapt 
new scientific advances to our work. While 
we live in an electronic, atomic, scientific 
age, we are still fighting fire pretty much as 
we did 10 and 15 years ago. While radar 
devices watch for enemy bombers and mis- 
siles, we still depend on the naked eye. 
While fantastic advances are being made in 
the field of chemistry, we still use water and 
sand—and perhaps we always shall. While 
fantastic new developments in electronics 
are being integrated into military and com- 
mercial communications, we still maintain 
thousands of miles of costly telephone line. 
This is not to say that we should abandon 
our telephone systems tomorrow, replace 
towermen with TV scanners, and throw away 
our shovels and back cans—far from it. But 
it is time that a real effort is made to speed 
up the integration of new scientific develop- 
ments into our fire control organizations. 

I don’t intend to try to make recommen- 
dations as to specific research projects to be 
undertaken; however, I have tried to point 
out where, in the opinion of the people who 
have expressed themselves here, the direc- 
tion and emphasis should be placed in fire 
research. It is clear to me that a big research 
job lies ahead, a job which can be accom- 
plished only by the combined efforts of pub- 
lic agencies, the forest industries, and our 
educational institutions working together as 
a team. Every team needs a quarterback 
and I am suggesting that the director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station is in 
the best possible position to give this pro- 
gram the direction it needs. 

In closing, I’d like to place the following 
recommendations before you as a motion. 

“That this conference: 

“1. Commends the fire control agencies of 
the Lake States, the U.S. Forest Service, and 
their dedicated men, for a superior Job over 
a period of many years and further that the 
conference express confidence in their ability 
to maintain the high standards they have set 
for themselves. 

“2. Recommends that the forest fire con- 
trol organizations throughout the Lake States 
be strengthened, and that steps be taken to 
improve utilization of personnel and equip- 
ment resources on a local and regional level, 
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to assure their continued effectiveness as 
forest use intensifies and as the values to be 
protected increase. 

“3. Supports a strong national program of 
forest fire research and, in particular, recom- 
mends that the U.S. Forest Service substan- 
tially expand its program of forest fire re- 
search in the Lake States, that such program 
be closely integrated with the national pro- 
gram and with the work of the Lake States 
fire control agencies, forestry colleges, and 
forest industries. 

“4. Recommends that the director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station as- 
sume leadership in developing the coordi- 
nated program described. That he develop a 
long-range plan for forest fire research in the 
Lake States, taking into consideration the 
many recommendations made by the partici- 
pants of this conference, listing specific re- 
search projects to be undertaken, their prior- 
ities, and recommendations for assignment of 
such projects to agencies and organizations 
best equipped to carry them out; and fur- 
ther that he appoint a forest fire research 
advisory group, consisting of representatives 
of the conservation departments of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the several 
forestry schools in the region, the forest in- 
dustries, and such others as he deems neces- 
sary to periodically review forest fire research 
in progress and to plan future research. 

“5. Recommends that initial research ef- 
forts be directed toward those problems of 
immediate concern to fire control agencies 
but that long-range basic research and ap- 
plication of meteorological techniques to fire 
control be given high priority. 

“6. Requests that the general chairman 
of the conference send copies of these rec- 
ommendations with appropriate letters of 
transmittal to the public agencies and in- 
dustry groups sponsoring the conference; 
the congressional delegations of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin; the Governors 
of and conservation directors of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin; the Secretary of 
Agriculture; the Chief Forester, U.S. Forest 
Service; and such others as the general 
chairman deems appropriate.” 

The above motion was seconded by Mr. 
William Kluender, forestry and agricul- 
tural agent, Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill.; and by Mr. Rowland Blair, 
chief forester, Packaging Corp. of America, 
Filer City, Mich. The motion was carried 
and the summary and recommendations ap- 
proved unanimously. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 5000. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 200). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

H.R. 6518. An act making appropriations 
for the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 201). 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PART I 
OF HEARINGS ON MIGRATORY 
LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, reported an original concurrent 
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resolution (S. Con. Res. 23) to print REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON have the report printed in the Recorp, 
additional copies of part I of hearings REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL together with a statement by me. 


on migratory labor, which was referred FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- ,_ 1 here being no objection, the report 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY nai an the Woes: OT diac? be 


istration,as Sellows: Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- Fepera. PersoNNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of dent, as chairman of the Joint Commit- MakcH 1961 aND Fesruary 1961, AND Pay, 
Repr ne enn That there be tee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- F™8*U4R¥ 1961 anp January 1961 
aiemenenar = ee eral Expenditures, I submit a report on ner poser “ eee trea: 
and Public Welfare two thousand additional Federal employment and pay for the | oo ion “ oe pres 1 m" 
copies of part I of the hearing on migratory Month of March 1961. In accordance ¢.. yarch 1961 submitted to the Joint Com- 
labor held before the subcommittee during With the practice of several years’ mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
the Eighty-sixth Congress, first session. standing, I ask unanimous consent to Expenditures is summarized as follows: 








Civilian personnel in executive branch 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 











Total and major categories 


























In March | In February Increase In February | In January Increase 
numbered— | numbered— | (+) or de- was— was— (+) or de- 
crease (—) crease (—) 
lek ii ae a eh ee inn atidas Rip benneddnaienrsebiniecasusciasesh 2, 365, 232 2, 358, 141 +7, 091 $1, 043, 874 $1, 154, 705 —$110, 831 
Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense---.-.............---------------------- 1, 330, 097 1, 323, 908 +6, 189 579, 575 651, 042 —71, 467 
Neen een ee ee ee. ona gh acecupicncscccesaccenstces 1, 035, 135 1, 034, 233 +902 464, 299 503, 663 —39, 364 
a __sctaeehibtteniionlensnictiiioenwetiin 2,204,005 | ..2107,900| +7, 608 |..............|....-........-]......-..- ah 
SR al A ee a : aeeeihiiemeiliag 160, 367 160, 782 PE i bckctce cathe ttioitessecactawt bone decvsse 
Neen ee ee el a cccnnanencerangenpassiuasecsatuccoorsshwes 562, 752 562, 259 EEE rkosicotbekh lho edtbinkntdlnobsimibsinbss 
Ohl ak Talitha sient bee nena dndinienstcnagsatiwarsnen 471,993 | 172,340 I  =<ga7 [22,24 | 3 265 —1, 051 
1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 2 Revised on basis of later information. 
Table I breaks down the above figures on Table III breaks down the above employ- ment figures to show the number in indus- 
employment and pay by agencies. ment figures to show the number outside _ trial-type activities by agencies. 
Table II breaks down the above employ- the United States by agencies. Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 


ment figures to show the number inside the Table IV breaks down the above employ-_ cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
United States by agencies. 


Tasie I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during March 
1961, and comparison with February 1961, and pay for February 1961, and comparison with January 1961 





| Personnel Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


| March February | Increase Decrease | February | January Increase Decrease 


i a fa | | | ee | oe 





Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 









ST A ae ee $36, 928 $42, 454 $5, 526 
a a catedehnewn 15, 564 16, 794 1, 230 
Health, Education, and Welfare. _.............-- 31, 425 2 32, 903 1,478 
Interior._..... 25, 449 27, 078 1, 629 
Justice... 17, 335 19, 042 |_- 1, 707 
Labor. ....- 3, 647 4,016 369 
Post Office_. 228, 587 269, 732 41, 145 
RRR biteh eth Wude dank cckudawcwsocccesenée 16, 802 Oe, GE Ectian cxpiwuss 735 
i i Lice pewaie " 39, 699 CS OR Ree 2, 851 
Executive Office of the President 
i eS seseneamrnpesnener 220 Bre Aekvsiinwéncsd 58 
I me nenacencoubasen 360 i Oe 17 
CRG SEN BOONE init nticnciornccccnacecccstbasesten 24 PR chau diratewd 10 
Executive Mansion and Grounds--.............-...-...--..-..----.-- 36 WOE. citidikimnbel 4 
i i eenentell © i!) eekewboonmipel || i +7 A aipeunentnnknapeasenckbebenipnbcecuscesdlecesnecetone|socessccence 
a eon sieebrneasens 45 __ 9 ee 5 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization.._..............-....-.----- 1, 122 1/FBB diicenté- canna 163 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising Within the Federal Service- BD dls wihiae be meagiiiaticiale 
Independent agencies: 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations..............- 14 il Biditinwnndbsine 6 E, Bidabeusconen 1 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission.............--- 3 DL nabatinnendndhonpacatuiebdel 2 Mi Esanditddvdninal~adbcotabibeni 
American Battle Monuments Commission...............-.-..------- 433 425 1 Seapucccqaiias 72 BD Finis carwigiiehw inn s 
Dee nnn nnn en copecorsdbbnuakuelabwes 6, 83 jf en ee 14 4, 299 DOE bp ditcnhsokeos. 473 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System --_....-...--..---- 600 595 B din ~ deviate 344 ne eee 25 
i a a a .  commamenennbuces 752 750 TD Duttiencndddaion 487 ON cc 5kcts 45 
I ene eunben 3, 677 3, 637 OD Nien titan 1, 965 Di iiss ate! 161 
Civil War Centennial Commission.................-......----------- 7 DF Widewstubuccufvcsecessanss 5 Bh scickh since oungianesede 
IE I hE eS . ec abewnweruitinbinenienan 6 DR Disccnileiuddinenwodkipanicn 4 SPR pete arta 
BI a a inci ti lncbiependtnewonpnacceunsesapes 76 Te Petcomvianeebetecetacess 38 ee Ee 7 
ee  cencnoneneseeen 151 149 Bk weweahcnwn 98 Be Rui ccc. 8 
Export- ment I ae I EG 239 235 6 dincccutiadpe 152 ROP lecudsecuschs: 17 
Farm C aN 202208 too Zo ccc cwoccdiibadsnseminer 235 DM Litdiiisbpnebninocwnaswme 151 BP Ranke Réewted 15 
ee NI Ss Oo al Se wcnmenenoenianeed 40, 937 40, 393 EE Dntiiuxancoatn 22, 537 SE ie atacntnniesos 2, 608 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review-......-....--.----------- 7 A lnconsnnapapslocnccnsvotua 4 2 Ease 1 
Federal Communications Commission.-.-............-..----.--------- 1, 361 gg eae 4 795 CPOE Aitindskcen 80 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.................-..---------. 1, 246 1, 243 > eee 704 FOO Bd cps 64 
eT nn cc encanencncngudbieieesbeee 1, 087 1,066 BE Mv tmcccitananieatiet 622 SO Micccieirehacaaalettensie 46 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service...........-------------- 343 341 I Richie msemesstins 258 Re aes ease an 25 
Ee as Sekine osc dk ctsccudcwedcntuahessocsces 870 862 Wt Eieaeaeslines 530 i eae 47 
i I Se eenneenomonnnns 810 GBF Mendsintsccce 3 528 WOR Rieiiiemiine ie 43 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. -..............----------.-.- 53 49 OD cnntsnnanie 35 gs ee 2 
ON POS ES A eS eae 4, 866 Dp Retinigediecsidicenl 27 2, 682 DD hostabenimene 276 
General Services Administration..............-..----..-------------- 29, 577 29, 293 GOR Siccvendiioes 12, 314 Be, GOS Kececdskeens 1,181 
Government Contract Committee.............--...-.....-.-.-----.- 25 24 Dsl iscieonnabnudl 15 BO \ocihsceklel 4 
a a a encbunenecinenusamenes 6, 620 6, 589 TER Maccentinntvigpioanni 3, 061 ROD hiccinotutis: Sus 419 
Housing and Home Finance Agency...........-....-.....----------- 11, 133 A 32 6, 061 GGUS leccnmncntecd 623 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during March 
1961, and comparison with February 1961, and pay for February 1961, and comparison with January 1961—Continued 





Pay (in thousands) 





Department or agency 





Independent agencies—Continued 

GION CHRIS COM iin consented bactwbscnsusccosseseccsucuct 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ...............-.-.-.-.-.--------- 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration....................- 
National Capital Housing Authority................-...-.-------.--- 
National Capital Planning Commission.................-...-.-----.- 
National Capital Transportation Agency--..............--.--------.- 
Dement CRG OO BIG. Bos oldbi cd caccsdtsstencoronch hide cévwivewsdl 
Nationa) Labor Relations Board.......................--.----------- 
pee Oe een) Pee ees 
yO Is na ccc conepenbenanenwconadabe 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission._.............--- 
PND CM cccncinsicsdncedancnsnteseltee dle eeee ties. BES 
EY IND SON tds cncatacctoudupocesacdusah 
DIRINND TIOOOG bo. inc nch abd ow sto doaice Uae at 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation................--.-- 
Securities and Exchange Commission_..................-.----..----- 
TRIN NIII  sinncranssrcscid.awianncincchnperetineicienwleatielnniindune Sil 
re AD, 1. nacccensnncapanspemonoounanparon 
EE DE i icudaddacimasasdandcccadaahadinacanahueeee 
Ie PIA 
South bm age: Georgia, Alabama, and Florida Water Study Com- 
WUMES, oi kia dnts tae skate eso inden thehadensdendsceesen ea canes 
Subversive Activities Control Board_.........-...----..-------..---- 
ies Rin ane nore tamnetnnag + ennkeinseement 
Tax Court of the United States__......--..... alte nit ie 
Tennessee Valley Authority. .....-.....-...---.--..-- 
Texas Water Study Commission................-...-.-.---- sithtinigleavel 
U.S. Information Agency-_..-.--...--- angee den weyhwewuweumawedhieinades 
pO EES Ee SS ee 

‘Vigis Denes Carne eo eons ik sds Age 





Total, excluding Department of Defense__..........-- enietnstaitbeesd 
Net change, excluding Department of Defense. __....-...-.-..---.- 


Department of Defense: | 
Office of the Secretary of Defense --_-_.........-...-..--------------- 
eendrrbenter ee ASIBY,. .. .. --<issscsccssccecec sd eee Stee | 381, 905 
Doomartement Gy tne NOU oan co ciissssccsscccewn ste Nec lest eesk 344, 256 343, 672 
Degartanentior Che Air PUTCO... .<ccccsccdscsccsasec tee dic 306, 250 306, 794 

| 





Total, Department of Defense -____-_-. a spate geaiainenia i indiaaate 1, 035, 135 1, 034, 238 


Net change, Department of Defense__. _.......-.-.------- 








Grand total, including Department of Defense *_...____-- 


Net change, including Department of Defense -_-.._...........--.-- bs AU ise Be. oes 





1 March figure includes 174 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration 4 March figure includes 29 employees of the Peace Corps, a new agency established 
and their pay. by Executive Order 10924 dated Mar. 1, 1961. 

2 Revised on basis of later information. 5’ New agency created pursuant to Public Law 85-568. 

3 March figure includes 14,155 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- 6 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
istration, as compared with 14,395 in February, and their pay. These ICA figures tional Security Agency. 


include employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign govern- 
ments in a trust fund for this purpose. The March figure includes 3,509 of these 
trust fund employees and the February figure includes 3,822. 


TABLE II.—Federal personnel inside the United States employed by the executive agencies during March 1961, and comparison with 
February 1961 


| 


In- De- Department or agency March |February| In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 


Department or agency March |February 

















Executive departments (except Department ———— agencies—Continued 
0 











of Defense): mmission on Civil Rights. -........-.-- 76 
I iniintenichaielidelenndianded 87, 109 85,049 | 2,060 |........ Development Loan Fund-.-..........-----. 151 
MUMNNONEE ©... ShLU es dnapedbkitWewsmanccanen 28, 877 By TOO Fons 827 Export-Import Bank of Washington_--...- 239 
Health, Education, and Welfare... _...-- 66, 522 65,480 | 1,042 |....-... Farm Credit Administration.--............ 235 
PGi ain qucsuieneiticiateinieaioniaciabinen ---| 61,40 50, 812 5, ARERR Federal Aviation Agency...............--- 39, 974 
asin Rempetaneabioed ---| 90,130 SE Seecancne 105 Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
GC ataccghdsiduantdbwaktin. Kenic dicts 7, 178 7,149 OO tute VNU Ka kon dilhndca deibhin cnn dhs cae de 7 D tuasionuetinwnantl x 
en Ee Lie ets eee rs 567,866 | 565,918 | 1,948 |.....-.. Federal Communications Commission - --- 1, 359 1 S08 1. sieeae 4 
DONO. condakkbis Kiethalintvssnawcuedcsus 9, 458 9, 325 oo Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation __. 1, 244 1, 241  hibAnsae se 
og FRE RA SRS eee 80, 842 80, 534 Ete x. Federal Home Loan Bank Board....._..-.- 1, 087 1, 066 Dithivdenwse 
Executive Office of the President: Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
White House Olllee... ... 22... 2... see. 403 402 Pee mines SV EIE sn dteheo ~< skh Dnndsonsmannmhnns 343 341 F tind saem 
Bureau of the Budget. .................... 456 454 BF. ncicnce Federal Power Commission - .-..........-- 870 862 tess a2 <0 
Council of Economic Advisers............- 37 34 Biss wc Federal Trade Commission..-_-........---- 810 | |g eee 3 
Executive Mansion and Grounds-..._..... 70 FO hin CURA anand Foreign Claims Settlement Commission-. 52 48 Rh Bbidswtae 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 4. w ois 1. ak DAsacceven General Accounting Office................. 4, 795 4,081 Aus 3. scan 26 
National Security Council__.............-- 61 Oe farcccuen 1 General Services Administration -_........ 29, 577 29, 293 WG bpd nse 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization _. 1, 788 1, 785 SH ies. ae Government Contract Committee......... 25 24 Ry Repdthiciiess 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising Government Printing Office............... 6, 620 6, 589 Tthnscncie 
Within the Federal Service.............- 4 DP Sieatmniinas 1 Housing and Home Finance Agency - -.... 10, 988 11,019 |......-. 31 
Independent agencies: Indian Claims Commission -_--..........- 15 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- Interstate Commerce Commission......-.. 2, 366 
mental Hemntions.. 3... ca Sees 14 ll Dhasgackin National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
Alaska International Rail and Highway GEOR «din oth ciekye wie Skee dely sim Dibicteseigices 16, 491 
Commilssiane: cose scesberceevscwek s......0 3 Wie etaatewsoomne National Capital Housing Authority....--. 376 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 12 RP Tai ed. henna National Capital Planning Commission -.-- 45 
Atomic Energy Commission ----.......... 6, 797 Odin. d 12 National Capital Transportation Agency-- 13 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve National Gallery of Art. .........--......-. 326 
Sestem..... sddvctcch sh ace du wekiedcccancce 600 595 Pt icacaods National Labor Relations Board--.-......-. 1, 755 
Civil Aeronautics Board. -..........---... 751 750 E hidcdines National Mediation Board_.............-. 118 
Civil Service Commission. -.-.......-..--. 3, 674 3, 635 Whe cake’ National Science Foundation....._.......- 714 670 48 tnsssacs~ 
Civil War Centennial Commission........ 7 F Titdncscnlivodence Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission of Fine Arts.................. 6 DP Nescidwenes Manica RE iP RK 47 4 © Sada io 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste Il.—Federal personnel inside the United States empl the executive agencies during March 1961, and comparison with 
Pein raed” Cocteau 


Department or agency March |February| In- Department or agency March |February} In- De- 
crease | crease 


a | | | 
























agencies— Continued Indqgenden é agencies — Continued 
iain natian ie ertienttedanmmnesinirmerin 398 terans’ Administration... ..............- 172, 557 
Retirement Board_.............- 2, 185 
Renegotiation Board.._...............---- 278 Total, anntine De apentat Dates, 1, 271, 124 }1, 264, 482 
St. Jan Seaway Development Cor- — ~ increase, exclu Department o 
Securities and a Commission. -... 1,048 — 
Selective Service System _.............-.-.- 6, 392 Department of Defense: 
Small Business Administration__._.......- 2, 353 Office of the Secretary of Defense._........ 1,916 
Smithsonian Institution._................- 1,085 Department of the = shibiliselasablactitpnitdhciet 331, 991 
RE FIR asibiinenbkcnn nnn secttinne> 1,022 Department of the Navy__...............- as 
South Carolina, eee Alabama, = Department of the Air Force.............. 
Florida Water Study Commission 49 
Subversive a ntro] Board 27 Total, Department of Defense__......... 983, 74 | 741 | 932,877 ease 440 
Tariff Commission._...........- 264 Net increase, Department of Defense_...|_.........]---..-.... 
Tax Court of the the United States 147 a 
Tennessee Valley Authority__._- 15, 470 Grand total, including Department of 
Texas Water Study Commission 49 PN haticicniccerancrenomnensgillia die taitibinbsd nde 2, 204, 865 [2,197,359 | 9,141 1, 635 
U.S. Information Agency ._.....- 2, 811 Net increase, including Department of . 
! 
1 March figure includes 174 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 3 March figure includes 29 em of the Peace Corps, a new agency created by 
2 March figure includes 969 in Febeway the International Cooperation Adminis- Executive Order 10924 dated Mar. 1, 1961. 
tration, as = with 1,963 in Fe . 4 New agency created pursuant to "Public Law 85-568. 


Taste III.—Federal personnel outside the United States —— by the executive agencies during March 1961, and comparison with 
ebruary 1961 








| Department or agency 





Department er agency March | Febru- 





Executive departments (except Department Indepentons, agencies—Continued 
of Defense): 


lective Service System.................- 





ema mg idles Raceisnitheiaiabdsgubictensmcmw 1, 001 Small Business Administration_........._- 
iis ieee mncivettne>-qaliisesiin ence ct 564 Smithsonian Institution................... 

Health Ee Education, and Welfare_.........- 465 Tennessee Valley Authority............--- 

eee te ge st dl 473 U.S. Information Agency. -...........---- 

PN icliicitiinctinicttedbennnpaaingmen= 334 Veterans’ Administration. _.............-- 
ps a nee eens abaisaieiiaiiien 74 Virgin Islands Corporation............-.-- 

SE, SI ccicteannmemcstgeiiginhcidiiibeastmipdihninpailiiine 1, 288 

I ee ns oO a uated 28, 220 —— excluding Department of Defense. 

NO ccsastassachcheipeiiteiaiensdctaisheliieaicniietieteae 578 et decrease, excluding Department of 

American Battle Monuments eee, 

Atomic Energy Commission Department of Defense: 

Civil Aeronautics Board........---.---.--| — 1 |---------- Office of the Secretary of Defense__........ 





— of the Army... _.---. 


Federal Aviation Agency. __-...-...-....- Department of the Navy---..-..-.....---- 


Federal Communications Commission --__ Department of the Air Force.............. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation _-- 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission___ Total, Department of Defense_......_... 


Net increase, Department of Defense__. 
“os total, including Department of 


mse. 
Net decrease, including Department of 


ss 
Bam sono Bos BE 


General Accounting Office. __...........- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency - ----.- 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
PT thin tlh in teak maeemonnennenet 
National Labor Relations Board_--.......- 28 








National Science Foundation___..........- 7 Det aula conaiediill Sd nt Relea niccbienensislinnnseuddiihldpdndindnddiammnnnae 
RN aa Ron cceeeneecscalintinltpmalemengeintin 13,980 | 14,268 |........ 
1 March figure nein ees of the International Cooperation Admin- trust fund for this Pepe. The March figure includes 3,509 of these trust fund 
istration, as gn with 12,432 in February. These ICA figures include em- employees and the February figure includes 3,822. 


ployees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a 


Taste 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 
March 1961, and comparison with February 1961 









Department or agency Department or agency 












Executive departments (except Department Department of Defense: 
of Defense): Department of the Army: 
Ae ns 3, 541 Inside the United States__-........... ’ 2 134, 617 
I 2 II lac cntadsiderininhe cnr naqunaiatstneenenel 5, 598 Outside the United States. ...........- » 24,547 
en enna ieicnanenniindensipediitianadinlng 7, 977 Department of the Navy: 
eT a dh lls eneseptiptnahinnaneeeel 234 Inside the United States_-_............ i 198, 589 
ie, aati A in ienclintetnenrnee 5, 103 Outside the United States_............ 476 
Endepeneeee agencies: Department of the Air Force: 
Atomic Commission - -...........- 241 Inside the United States -_-_-............ 152, 602 
Federal soe RE inainwnnancnbcinmans 1,776 Outside the United States............. 1, 556 
General Services Administration_--........ 1,400 
Government Printing Office__............. 6, 620 Total, Department of Defense ....... 
—- Aeronautics and Space Adminis- ets Net increase, Department of Defemse_|..........}.......... 
n atl atti niente alia atthe citeratreeeieteiell oS See 

TR CII 6 enn te diniectnsedwocecrnen 7, 221 Grand total, including Department 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- OF SIUDIIIG. .n caheonsnnentein 

chert iadenalitannnenndocadaiad 128 Net inewwese, including Department 
Tennessee V: Authority. ............ OF TIN i nce cccnndntap dpe bedittintiiedd ve 
Virgin Islands ic teherndtenicinination 

Total, excluding De nt of ms 70, 044 

Net increase, exclu Department of 

De et tirttatieretidetninn—nqamcasnennifintctelnniicdpcinniviin isin 








1 Revised on basis of later information. 2 Subject to revision. 





| 
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TaBLE V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 
of funds from which they are paid, as of March 1961 and comparison with February 1961 


Country 


March 


Total 


Army Navy 


February March February March 


111, 667 111, 815 


February 





National Aeronautics 
and Space Adminis- 
tration 


Air Force 






February 





1 Revised on basis of later information. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of March totaling 2,365,232. This 
was a net increase of 7,091 compared with 
employment reported in the preceding 
month of February. 

Civilian employment reported by the 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by months in fiscal year 1961, which 
began July 1, 1960, follows: 





Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of March was 1,330,- 
097, an increased of 6,189 as compared with 
the February total of 1,323,908. Total ci- 
vilian employment in the military agencies in 
March was 1,035,135, an increase of 902 as 
compared with 1,034,233 in February. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Agriculture Department with 
2,049, Post Office Department with 1,955, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with 1,041, Interior Department with 633, and 
Federal Aviation Agency with 544. The 


Inside the United States civilian employ- 
ment increased 7,506, and outside the United 
States civilian employment decreased 415. 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in March totaled 562,752, an increase of 493. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,365,232 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 171,993 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during March who were not counted 
in the usual personnel reports. The number 
in February was 172,340. A breakdown of 
this employment for March follows: 


National 
Air Aeronautics 
Total Army Navy Force = 8 
tration 
ial 6, 243 6 DAE Dip iatin sinitihe scugbinnnoapiibekine 
yh} 858 Th biewectbetnie 
aa SF We ceoeesmliainie Mamniiileantwaneend TP Li nmiceatumean 
96 tii ade Baik. OE. a SSeS 
OD iiient bibinciniws Bihistiie dees 
SE incihicnpaies GBS f..nnenntdbientsbickiie 
16,772 43, 553 1 


Month Employment] Increase | Decrease jargest decrease was reported by Commerce 
ae, ee Department with 830. Increases in the De- 
1960—July.......--- 2, apt gran 125 partment of Agriculture and Interior were 

August._....- 2, 384, , O84 |..--.--.-- largely seasonal. 

ooo ’ 9 VOU jocee-eee~~ , 2 

os = gai : son 94 lsh * 4 In the Department of Defense, increases 

November...- 2, 360, 667 SRO be os toiiie in civilian employment were reported by the 
soctalieeen 22. 5 - pi wo eeeen ene = Department of the Army with 769, and the 

February... 2 358,141 | 5,304 |... ’... Department of the Navy with 584. The De- 

March......- 2, 365, 232 FOGR Bidens partment of the Air Force reported a decrease 

of 644. 
National 
Air Aeronautics 
Country Total Army Navy Force and 8 Country 
mm 

tration 
PE otmpadencscoueapenens E inocotunvocalenanscngiiisihiiiasll © Fh eG a aciichionsiadsjinndniinn 
CRs wcvn wrntkaciiiwetibudd Bact senshi adencenes Bien cebe tkee En cinnindiienmnamaytire 
I a stineainn men imeiplndieba SS il coincsalc widiipin ionic BP iiicbcndciaus Netherlands_............... 
TE ios. nat acseescatieinh eee gy Rites 18 RE Eis cnancumcnt a ello ttincannasnens 
BEE ccs tance cabscuecnowes 21, 862 17, 922 6 SA Bi scaciicnciscciiaditaite Saudi Arabia................ 
ING is di nthe dinistibiitiin ced , 487 67, 621 58 MEE Poocccncokses SG cass ea taarinn tsa aaa 
COI cide altkcnindiin dan delitd ALE o asin cwewnned SII Badin nist 
Fis cininitninin mises ied 56, 120 19, 881 15, 206 24, OBB fon nsesicance ss cchiitiitioctintnn 
REPORT ENTITLED “1961 JOINT mous consent, the second time, and re- 


ECONOMIC REPORT’—MINORITY 

AND OTHER VIEWS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Joint Economic Committee, 
I file today the joint economic report 
of that committee on the January 1961 
Economic Report of the President, to- 
gether with minority and other views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and will lie on the table. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 


ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1759. A bill for the relief of Floyd R. 
Lamb, Carlton Lamb, and Monte C. Lamb; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CaNNON): 

S. 1760. A bill to establish the Great Basin 
National Park in Nevada, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brste when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.1761. A bill to amend the act of March 

3, 1901, relating to divorce, legal separation, 


and annulment of marriage in the District 


of Columbia; 


8S. 1762. A bill to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy in the District of Columbia; 
and 

8S. 1763. A bill to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of certain nonprofit corporations in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 1764. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to require justifica- 
tion of certain rate publications and suspen- 
sion board actions; and 

8.1765. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to promote coordi- 
nated rail-barge transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Barttert when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 


under a separate heading.) 
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By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1766. A bill to extend the date of termi- 
nation of the provisions of law authorizing 
issuance of special nonquota immigrant visas 
to certain alien orphans; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1767. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to crimes 
in the Indian country; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

S. 1768. A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion to Indian tribes of unclaimed per capita 
and other individual payments of tribal trust 
funds; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S.1769. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Government to guard strategic defense fa- 
cilities against individuals believed to be 
disposed to commit acts of sabotage, espio- 
nage, or other subversion; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Butter when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

5.1770. A bill for the relief of Francis 
Janis and certain other Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1771. A bill to improve the usefulness of 
national bank branches in foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.1772. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ed- 
ward Everard Low, his wife, Daisy, and their 
children, Helen Dawn and Michael Jona- 
than; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

8.1773. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an additional 
exemption of $600 to a taxpayer for each 
dependent son or daughter under the age of 
23 who is a full-time student above the 
secondary level at an educational institu- 
tion; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CANNON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 1774. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia (for himself 
and Mr. ROsERTsoNn) : 

8.1775. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to expend appropriated funds 

to acquire approximately 12 acres of land for 
the Richmond National Battlefield Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S.1776. A bill for the relief of Frances E. 

Sarcone; to the Committee on the Judi- 


S. 1777. A bill to amend section 326 of the 
Public Health Service Act to restore medical 
care for Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members, and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
Cast of South Dakota) : 

S. 1778. Cr Salas ais eae en 

with respect to public works necessary for 
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the conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of water resources; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1779. A bill amending the act author- 
izing appropriations for U.S. membership in 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fu.sricHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

8.1780. A bill for the relief of Ralph E. 
Swift and his wife, Sally Swift; 

S. 1781. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Lt. Col. James Murray Bate (deceased) 
and Maj. Billie Harold Lynch (deceased); 

S. 1782. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Walter Clark; and 

S. 1783. A bill for the relief of H. M. Coo- 
per; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

8.1784. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to transfer cer- 
tain facilities of the United States to the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

8.1785. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Giron Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1786. A bill for the relief of Heripsime 
Hovnanian; and 

S. 1787. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Vitiello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1788. A bill to amend title V of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to extend 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s loan 
guaranty authority under such title to loans 
to State or local governments or other agen- 
cies for the purpose of acquiring certain 
property to be used by common carriers by 
railroad; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

S.1789. A bill for the relief of Mr. Zang- 
Fah Zoen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.1790. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Kafrouni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S.1791. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tzy- 
Cheng Peng; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

8.1792. A bill for the 
Bamer; 

S. 1793. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alfia 
Alessandro Milana; and 

8.1794. A bili for the relief of Gaetano 
Fucceio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 1795. A bill to grant the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a dam across 
the Savannah River between South Carolina 
and Georgia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNSTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and 
Mr. HartT): 

8.1796. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to provide for the payment of 
benefits under such act to certain citizens 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dovcias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appezr 
under a separate heading.) 


relief of Jessie 
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By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. McCartHy, Mrs. 
Neusercer, Mr. METCALF, and Mr. 
HUMPHREY) : 

S. 1797. A bill to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the Indiana Dunes and related areas 
in the State of Indiana, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DouGcLias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. BEALL, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. 
MoRTON) : 

S. 1798. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of the Allegheny 
Parkway in the States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky and Maryland, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

§. 1799. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to impose a gradu- 
ated tax on the taxable income of corpora- 
tions; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1800. A bill to amend section 4B of the 
Clayton Act; 

8. 1801. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to declare private antitrust suits to be im- 
pressed with a substantial public interest; 
and 


5S. 1802. A bill to provide for the publica- 
tion before entry of decrees, Judgments, and 
orders entered by consent upon the merits 
of civil antitrust proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1803. A bill to provide for disaster 
loans to small business concerns which suf- 
fer economic injury due to federally aided 
highway construction programs; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
CuiarK, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Morse): 

5S. 1804. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
and to amend the act entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies,” approved 
July 2, 1890, for the purpose of prohibiting 
loss leader sales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHurey when 
he introduced the above bills, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that a Pan American 
Parliamentary Association should be estab- 
lished, and to authorize participation by the 
United States in parliamentary conferences 
of such association; to the Committee on 
Poreign Relations. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S.J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide 
an immediate increase in the authorization 
for college housing loans; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION OF 
COMMUNIST CHINESE REGIME 
AND SUPPORT OF CHINESE NA- 
TIONALISTS 
Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and Mr. 

MANSFIELD) submitted a concurrent res- 

olution (S. Con. Res. 22) relative to 

relationship of the United States with 
the Republic of China and communis- 
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tic China, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
DrrKsen, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PART I OF 
HEARINGS ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, reported an original concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 23), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
WILLIaMs of New Jersey.) 





RESOLUTIONS 
DR. THEODORE VON KARMAN 


Mr. JACKSON submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 133) expressing the gratitude 
of the Senate to Dr. Theodore von Kar- 
man for great things done and yet to be 
done, which was considered and agreed 
to 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JACKSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON VETER- 
ANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. CANNON (for himself and Sen- 
ators KEATING, BIBLE, Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, CaRLSON, CARROLL, Case of South 
Dakota, Cuavez, CourcH, Douc.as, Fone, 
GRUENING, HICKEY, HOLLAND, HUMPHREY, 
JACKSON, JAVITS, KEFAUVER, KUCHEL, 
Lonc of Missouri, McCartuy, McGeze, 
Moss, Munnpt, MuskKI£, NEUBERGER, RAN- 
DOLPH, SPARKMAN, TALMADGE, WILEY, 
WIL.iaMs of New Jersey, Younc of North 
Dakota, and Youne of Ohio) submitted 
a resolution (S. Res. 134) to create a 
Standing Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Cannon (for 
himself and other Senators), which ap- 
pears under a separate heading). 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
IMPACT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. HART submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 135) establishing the Senate Select 
Committee on the Economic Impact of 
National Defense, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Hart, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 





IMPARTIAL SETTLEMENT BY JUDI- 
CIAL MEANS OF LEGAL DISPUTES 
ARISING UNDER TREATIES 
Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Hum- 

PHREY, and Mr. CrarKx) submitted a reso- 
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lution (S. Res. 136) favoring inclusion 
of international agreements of provisions 
for judicial settlement of legal disputes 
arising thereunder, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Javits.) 





TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
TWO REPORTS ENTITLED “THE 
TIMBER RESOURCES OF WEST 
VIRGINIA” AND “A REPORT ON 
THE NATIONAL FORESTS OF 
WEST VIRGINIA” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 137), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as Senate 
documents two reports entitled: (1) “The 
Timber Resources of West Virginia,” and (2) 
“A Report on the National Forests of West 
Virginia.” 





GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK, 
NEV. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and 
myself, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to create the Great Basin 
National Park in White Pine County in 
eastern Nevada. 

Two years ago, I introduced proposed 
legislation providing for a survey to de- 
termine the region’s feasibility as a na- 
tional park. The Advisory Board on 
National Parks recommended to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that this area, 
known as the Wheeler Peak-Lehman 
Caves region, be included in the national 
parks system. 

The Board considered the geological 
and ecological aspects of the 121,000 acre 
“sky island,” in the heart of the Great 
Basin Desert, of national significance, 
making it suitable for preservation under 
the National Park Service. 

Dr. Adolph Murie, an internationally 
known naturalist, who conducted the 
survey, listed these reasons for his con- 
clusions: 

The spectacular view of mountain 
Tanges and valleys across the central 
Great Basin, combined with natural park 
areas of forests, streams, and lakes ap- 
propriate for camping, picnicking, hik- 
ing, and exploration of nature, are in 
themselves of national park caliber. 

The area includes half a dozen splen- 
did stands of bristlecone pines believed 
to be the oldest living things on earth. 

The Wheeler area is the superb exam- 
ple of Great Basin country, illustrating 
well the geological process of basin and 
range formation, having good examples 
of various types of rock and geologic 
structure, and illustrating the represent- 
ative Great Basin vegetation and wild- 
life. 

In addition, the area includes a small 
but active desert-bound glacier in the 
deep cirque of Wheeler Peak, 13,063 feet 
above sea level, and a limestone arch big 
enough to cover a six-story building. 
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During the past 2 years, extensive 
hearings in the field have been held to 
attempt to reconcile the divergent views 
of the conservationists on the one hand, 
and local mining and grazing interests 
on the other. 

Of particular concern was the dis- 
covery of a very valuable beryllium de- 
posit on the borders of the proposed park 
area. Over half a million dollars is 
being currently expended by one of 
America’s largest mining companies in 
exploration to discover the extent and 
location of this mineral so necessary in 
the furtherance of our space program. 
In order to protect the possibility of es- 
tablishing a valuable industry that could 
employ many men in this presently de- 
pressed mining area, I have included in 
the present measure a section that would 
permit the continuation of prospecting, 
exploration, and mining within the park, 
limiting the activity to that necessary 
to the actual process of valid mining 
requirements. 

Likewise, I have included a section 
that would permit present grazers to 
continue the use of the park area for 25 
years plus the lifetime of the holders of 
grazing permits. 

Both of these sections have precedent 
in other areas and cannot be considered 
an innovation in the establishment of 
national parks. 

Mr. President, I would be very remiss 
if I did not at this time pay my respects 
to the Great Basin National Park As- 
sociation, and particularly to its distin- 
guished president, Mr. Darwin Lambert 
of Ely, Nev., an outstanding authority 
on the Great Basin, for the diligent, 
patient, and unceasing efforts on behalf 
of this proposal. 

Mr. President, I have high hopes that 
both the Forest Service and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will submit favor- 
able reports on this bill, and that the 
Congress will look with favor on this 
region and give it the national park 
status it so richly deserves. 

On behalf of my colleague the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and my- 
self, I send the bill to the desk for ap- 
propriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1760) to establish the 
Great Basin National Park in Nevada, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. BiBxE (for himself and Mr. Cannon) , 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OP THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act: First, in order to promote coordi- 
nated rail-barge transportation; and 
second, in order to require justification 
of certain rate publications and suspen- 
sion board actions. I ask unanimous 
consent to have these bills printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 
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These bills follow extensive study and 
hearings in the last session by the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries into the decline of this coun- 
try’s vital domestic offshore shipping. 
Several problem areas were identified 
and recommendations offered in order 
to strengthen our whole national trans- 
portation system. The measures intro- 
duced are consistent with those recom- 
mendations. 

The first would improve coordinated 
rail-barge transportation. In the situa- 
tion where an all-rail movement com- 
petes with a rail-water movement, a re- 
duction of the all-railroad rate without 
a contemporaneous proportional adjust- 
ment of the feeder or delivery rail rate 
has a highly destructive effect on the 
water carrier. Under present law, the 
railroad has the duty to make such ad- 
justment but this “duty,” the commit- 
tee was frankly told by a railroad wit- 
ness, is not observed. 

Neither has the ICC enforced it. Rep- 
resentatives from that agency told the 
subcommittee they had no power to en- 
force a contemporaneous adjustment. 
The record bears this out—four joint- 
rate cases took 14, 10, 8, and 6 years to 
resolve. Such a procedure makes com- 
mercial history but not good commerce. 

In order to correct this deficiency, the 
first measure introduced would make it 
unlawful to reduce the all-rail rate with- 
out a contemporaneous adjustment in 
the rail portion of a rail-water rate, ex- 
cept in certain instances. The effect 
would be to give the Commission ade- 
quate authority and power to realize the 
original intention of Congress. 

The second bill would require a justi- 
fication by the carrier at the time of 
proposing a rate change as well as a 
written opinion by the Commission when 
it denies a requested suspension of a 
proposed rate. No area of the ICC’s op- 
eration is more mystifying than the 
workings of the board of suspension. 
For most practical purposes, failure or 
success before the suspension board is 
the effective end of the case. Yet, this 
process, despite its importance to this 
country’s transportation industries, is so 
shrouded in confusion that the pleaders 
do not know how to frame their plead- 
ings, the judges apply no visible stand- 
ards of law, and the winners or losers 
are denied that civilized adversary neces- 
sity of knowing why. 

Quite simply, the second measure is 
disclosure legislation, introduced in the 
hope that the requirement of justifica- 
tion will make at least a better under- 
stood suspension system, if not a more 
rational one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). The bills will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bills will be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. BarTLett, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 

S. 1764. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to require justifica- 
tion of certain rate publications and sus- 
pension board actions; and 
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8.1765. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to promote coordi- 
nated rail-barge transportation. 





LEGISLATION TO EXTEND ORPHAN 
IMMIGRATION PROGRAM UR- 
GENTLY NEEDED; PRESENT LAW 
EXPIRES JUNE 30 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
in less than 9 weeks the orphan immi- 
gration law will expire on June 30, 1961. 
Under the terms of this law, eligible 
orphans, who are under 14 years of age 
and who will be or have been adopted 
by a U.S. citizen and spouse, may be ad- 
mitted to our country free of immigra- 
tion quotas. 

Legislation to provide for the quota- 
free admission of eligible orphans was 
first passed by Congress in 1948 in the 
Displaced Persons Act. Some 4,000 
orphans were admitted under the terms 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 which 
expired on December 31, 1956, and in 
1957 Congress provided Public Law 85- 
316, which remains the basic law, even 
though it was materially improved in 
1959 by Congress, and was extended last 
year for 1 year. 

Under these laws some 14,000 orphans 
have benefited. It is my earnest hope 
that legislation to allow the continued 
admission of orphaned children in the 
United States will be promptly enacted. 

In the 1959 extension of the law, Con- 
gress wisely provided that the Depart- 
ment of Justice be given full operating 
authority, with the requirement that the 
Attorney General determine both for 
orphans adopted abroad and those ad- 
mitted to the United States for adop- 
tion, that the adoptive parents will care 
for such eligible orphan properly, if the 
child is admitted to the United States. 
Operating authority has been assigned 
under this provision to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Prior to the amendment of September 
9, 1959, abuses took place in the orphan 
immigration program, and serious alle- 
gations were made of child selling, as 
well as unqualified parents obtaining 
orphan children. 

Under the present law, adoptive or 
prospective adoptive parents are re- 
quired to file a petition with the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and 
that Service conducts a careful inves- 
tigation before the child is admitted to 
our country. This investigation takes 
place both for children lawfully adopted 
abroad as well as those to be adopted in 
the United States under State law. 

Commissioner J. M. Swing has written 
me, on April 19, of the nature of the in- 
vestigation conducted by his Service. I 
quote from his letter: 

To ascertain whether the petitioners have 
the ability to properly care for the orphan 
the investigation in each orphan case in- 
cludes neighborhood, employment, and na- 
tional agency checks. There is obtained 
from the interested voluntary agency, if any, 
and from the welfare department of the 
State, abstracts of their records if they con- 
ducted an investigation and, if possible, 
statements of their views concerning the 
proposed or completed adoption. The peti- 
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tioners are interviewed in their own home 
and information is obtained from them re- 
garding their plans for the rearing and edu- 
cation of the child. Also, to ascertain 
whether the beneficiary is an eligible or- 
phan, and oversea investigation is conducted 
at the orphan’s place of residence. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Commissioner Swing’s letter 
appear in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe the Immigration Service is to be 
commended for the way it has admin- 
istered this program. Commissioner 
Swing has advised me that, since Sep- 
tember 9, 1959, 4,018 petitions have been 
filed with his Service, and 3,093 petitions 
have been approved as of February 28, 
1961. The average length of time re- 
quired for the approval of a petition, is 
from 60 to 90 days, depending on the 
facts in the case. 

The Department of Justice, and its 
Immigration Service, has district and 
field offices which are well qualified to 
administer this program with its own 
personnel. It is also worth noting that 
the Immigration Service submits to the 
House and Senate Judiciary Committees 
reports in connection with all private 
immigration bills. 

Mr. President, I am indeed pleased to 
note that the distinguished chairman of 
the Immigration Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. Francis 
E. WaALtter, has introduced H.R. 6300, 
which makes a number of important and 
desirable changes in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act that he coau- 
thored, and also provides for a perma- 
nent orphan immigration program as a 
basic part of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

According to a table prepared by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
as of December 31, 1960, 2,765 orphan 
immigration petitions have been ap- 
proved since September 9, 1959. Of 
these approved petitions, 924 resulted 
from proxy adoptions abroad, 923 for 
children to be adopted following their 
admission to the United States, and 918 
for children personally adopted abroad. 
It is not known, in this latter category, 
whether both the U.S. citizen and spouse 
were in the country where the adoption 
took place. 

Mr. President, of the orphan immigra- 
tion petitions approved, 1,434 have been 
for children from Asia. More than one- 
half of this number were proxy adop- 
tions abroad, and of the 815 adopted 
from Korea, 650 were admitted as a re- 
sult of proxy adoptions abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks, a table prepared by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, con- 
taining figures on the operation of the 
Orphan Immigration Act since Septem- 
ber 9, 1959, through December 31, 1960. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is obvious from the table I have pre- 
sented that if an orphan immigration 
program is continued, especially with 
respect to children from Asia, proxy 
adoptions should be allowed. 


HARRY HOLT—GOOD SAMARITAN 


Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to pay tribute to a devoted and hu- 
manitarian family who have done so 
much in behalf of Korean orphan chil- 
dren. I should like to mention Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., and 
the members of the Holt family, who 
have been responsible for the place- 
ment of 2,300 Korean orphans in Amer- 
ican homes. Many of the Korean 
orphan children were fathered by U.S. 
military personnel, and deserted by their 
mothers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in my re- 
marks an article from the Portland 
Oregonian of February 2, 1961, which 
tells that Harry Holt was selected as 
Northwest regional winner of the Ser- 
toma Club’s 1961 Service to Mankind 
Award. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Harry Hott Wins Awarp 

Harry Holt, Creswell, Oreg., farmer who 
founded the nationally known “Korean baby 
lift,” has been selected Northwest regional 
winner of the Sertoma Club’s 1961 Service to 
Mankind Award, according to Lawrence 
ee president of the Portland Sertoma 

ub, 

Holt was selected from a list of Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia nominees. 
Since 1955, he has been responsible for the 
placement of more than 2,300 Korean or- 
phans in American homes, many of them 
fathered by U.S. soldiers and deserted by 
their mothers. He also founded an adoptee 
hospital in Seoul, Korea. 

In addition to receiving the regional Serv- 
ice to Mankind Award, Holt's name has been 
submitted to Sertoma’s international com- 
mittee, in nomination for the international 
Service to Mankind Award, which will be 


selected later this year. Sertoma is the Na- 
tion’s second oldest service organization. It 
was chartered in Portland in 1957. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
planeload of Korean orphans landed in 
Portland on March 25, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp this heartwarming story by 
James Lattie, which appeared in the 
Sunday Oregonian for March 26, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Basy Lirr Brincs Tots 
(By James Lattie) 

A Korean National Airlines plane landed 
in Portland a few minutes after 5 p.m, Sat- 
urday, adding 96 more Korean orphans to 
the many who have reached new American 
parents through Harry Holt’s baby lift. 

Some of the younger ones greeted their 
first cool, windy view of their new home- 
land with lusty yowls, but for the most part 
they were quiet and wide-eyed. With a lit- 
tle coaxing—very little—they would smile. 

The youngsters were probably too tired to 
do anything else. 

The planeload of more than 100 children, 
a doctor, nurses and others had made the 25 
hour flight from Seoul, Korea, to Portland 
with only a stop in the Aleutian Islands. To 
make matters worse, heavy turbulence was 
encountered near the end of the flight. 

Holt, a Creswell farmer before he started 
his baby lift nearly 6 years ago, remarked 
that Saturday’s arrivals were the air-sickest 
bunch we’ve ever had. But the trip and 
the youngsters were fine otherwise. 

THREE HUNDRED GREETERS WAIT 

Half of the children are less than 1 year 
old, and all but 11 are less than 3 years old. 

A welcoming party of nearly 300 adopt- 
ing parents, brothers and sisters, friends and 
baby-lift workers waited for the landing of 
the plane. Some were a little tearful, most 
were eagerly cheerful. 

Half of the parents were getting their sec- 
ond Korean orphan, a sign of success which 
pleases Holt. 

The head of the baby lift is also pleased 
when a child goes to parents in an area 
which has no other Korean orphans. The 
youngsters are their own best advertisement, 
Holt says, and one in a new area usually 
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means other families in the same area will 

soon be asking to adopt an orphan. 
California, as in the past, took the largest 

single share of the Saturday shipment, with 


and 
farther down the list with six each. All told, 
the children are headed for homes in 26 
States. 
FINANCES PROBLEM 

Behind them is Holt’s orphanage near 
Seoul. Over 400 orphans are still there, 
but many of them are unadoptable for phys- 
ical or mental reasons. Maintaining the or- 
phanage creates financial problems for Holt, 
but he noted that many American families 
provide funds by sponsoring one of the un- 
adoptable children. 

A much smaller problem for Holt is the 
North Korean Radio’s Communist anti-Holt 
propaganda. 

“It doesn’t bother me a bit.” commented 
Holt. “They don’t like me, but I don’t like 
them either,” he chuckled, dismissing the 
subject to talk about typewriters. 

When the plane which brought the or- 
phans to Portland Saturday goes home, it 
will carry a number of old, battered, but 
still usable donated typewriters. Holt said 
about 40 orphan girls at his Seoul operation 
want to learn to type. The only problem: 
They will have to learn English first. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Mr. Holt is presently in Korea, assisting 
in this humanitarian work. He has con- 
structed near Seoul one of the outstand- 
ing orphanages in that country. I have 
spoken at the Holt annual picnic to 
many families from all over our country 
who have adopted Korean orphan chil- 
dren under Holt’s auspices. I can per- 
sonally testify as to the joy and happi- 
ness of these children and the good care 
they are receiving. The Holts have ex- 
pended freely of their time, efforts, 
money, and good health, and I know of 
no family which has better symbolized 
the Biblican Good Samaritan. 

I regret to report that late last month 
Mr. Holt suffered a heart attack while 
in Korea. I have been in touch with 
his wife and family in Creswell, and 
have learned that Mr. Holt is beginning 
to feel better, but that he will be hos- 
pitalized for 3 more weeks. I want to 
wish him a speedy and complete re- 
covery. 

The problem of mixed-blood chil- 
dren fathered by American military 
personnel continues, but on a reduced 
scale. Sizable numbers of American 
military personnel are still stationed in 
Korea, Formosa, Okinawa, Japan, and 
other Far Eastern areas. While there 
has been some opposition to the admis- 
sion of foreign orphan children, as well 
as other immigrants, I can think of no 
more worthy cause than to assist home- 
less and helpless children whom Amer- 
ican families wish to adopt. 

Among the other humanitarian or- 
ganizations assisting the adoption of 
Asian children is that of Welcome 
House, an agency established by the 
famed author, Pearl S. Buck. An ex- 
cellent article, with many fine illustra- 
tions, appeared recently in Look maga- 
zine, and tells of the adoption by a New 
Jersey family of a Korean orphan child 
of mixed ancestry under the Welcome 
House program. I wish it were possible 
for the excellent pictures, showing the 
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and development of this child, 
to be included in the Recorp, but I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed, at 
this point in my remarks, the Look 
magazine article “An ‘Unadoptable’ 
Finds a Home,” which appeared in the 
April 11, 1961, issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

AN “UNADOPTABLE” FINDS A HOME 


A frightened, undernourished little girl, 
Hong Soon Im was a tragic fruit of war. Her 
father was an unknown American soldier in 
Korea. Her mother was a Korean who could 
not bear the stigma of her baby’s mixed 
ancestry. Like thousands of other babies 
fathered by U.S. servicemen in Korea, she 
was shunted from one orphanage to another. 
Then, at 24, she was flown to America, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hughes and their two 
sons were waiting to welcome “Baby Susie” 
to their family. Today, Susie Hughes, of 
Newton, N.J., is as impish and noisy as any 
65-year-old American girl The only differ- 
ences are her beautiful almond-shaped eyes, 
and the tears that fill them whenever she 
sees & movie or listens to a story about a 
little girl who cannot find her way home. 

Three years ago, Electrical Engineer Ed 
Hughes and his wife learned they couldn’t 
have any more children of their own. They 
contacted dozens of adoption agencies, and 
then learned of Welcome House, an agency 
set up by Author Pearl S. Buck out of “indig- 
nation” over the cruel loneliness that befell 
half-American orphans in Asia. 

Welcome House tries to find homes for 
orphans whose mixed racial ancestry makes 
them unadoptable in the society of their 
birth. The thought of such helpless chil- 
dren touched the Hugheses, and within 
months they had Susie, a girl who had 
been cast out to wander through a war- 
torn land until she was taken in by the first 
of several orphanages. She arrived at New 
York frightened and airsick, but cuddled into 
Mrs. Hughes’ arms as they drove home. 
“We couldn’t have wished for a more won- 
derful baby,” her adoptive parentssay. “She 
has given us far more than we'll ever be able 
to give her.” 

Susie’s early timidity, coupled with her 
oriental features, made outside acceptance 
difficult at first. She clung to her mother’s 
skirts, crying at the first sign of imagined 
danger and seeming to prefer the company 
of dolls to that of other children. Occa- 
sionally an unthinking person would ask the 
Hugheses how they could have accepted 
“that strange little girl” as their own. “She 
Was ours,” says Mrs. Hughes, simply. “How 
could we explain the joy of tiptoeing past her 
room and hearing her sing herself to sleep 
with Korean songs? Or that marvelous pe- 
riod when she was trying to learn English 
and still slipping back into Korean when- 
ever she became excited?” 

Susie was quick to learn English, and, just 
as rapidly, she lost all trace of her early fears 
and shyness. Then, last year, the Hugheses 
moved from their suburban home to Winding 
Lane Farm, near Newton, N.J. There, Susie 
has found security surrounded by animals, 
especially the helpless pups and kittens that 
miake up her world until her brothers come 
home from school. She is exuberant and 
affectionate with her Sunday school class- 
mates and warms up quickly to strangers. 
But until everyone learns that differences 
in people are often virtues, Susie may expect 
the familiar look of shock as she is intro- 
duced as the Hughes girl. “Still,” says Mil- 
lie Hughes, “we wouldn’t change her oriental 
features for all the world. We want her to 
be proud of her heritage as we are.” 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am introducing, for appropriate refer- 
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ence, a bill to continue the present or- 
phan immigration program to June 30, 
1964. It is my earnest hope that legis- 
lation extending the orphan immigra- 
tion law will be promptly and favorably 
considered by the Congress, so as to 
prevent needless hardship and suffer- 
ing, not only on the part of orphan chil- 
dren but by American families. It is my 
opinion that the present law requiring 
a careful investigation by the Attorney 
General provides sufficient safeguards to 
prevent abuses and, at the same time, the 
88th Congress will have an opportunity 
to review the continuation of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in full at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1766) to extend the date 
of termination of the provisions of law 
authorizing issuance of special nonquota 
immigrant visas to certain alien orphans, 
introduced by Mrs. NEUBERGER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 4 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 639), 
providing temporary authority for issuance 
of nonquota visas to certain “eligible or- 
phans” adopted or to be adopted by United 
States citizens (and their spouses), is amend- 
ed by striking “June 30, 1961,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1964.” 


Exursrr 1 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ImM- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. Maurine NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEvBERGER: Reference is 
made to your letter of April 10, 1961, con- 
cerning the existing orphan immigration 
program which expires June 30, 1961. 

Since the amendment of September 9, 
1959, requiring petitions to be filed with 
the Attorney General in behalf of orphans 
adopted abroad as well as those to be adopted 
in the United States, 4,018 petitions have 
been filed with this Service and 3,093 peti- 
tions have been approved. These figures 
are as of February 28, 1961. The average 
length of time required for approval of a 
petition is from 60 to 90 days depending 
upon the facts in the case. A table giving 
the number of orphan petitions approved 
for the year ended June 30, 1960, by type 
of adoption and country or origin of birth 
is attached. 

To ascertain whether the petitioners have 
the ability to properly care for the orphan 
the investigation in each orphan case in- 
cludes neighborhood, employment and na- 
tional agency checks. There is obtained 
from the interested voluntary agency, if any, 
and from the welfare department of the 
State, abstracts of their records if they con- 
ducted an investigation and, if possible, 
statements of their views concerning the 
proposed or completed adoption. The peti- 
tioners are interviewed in their own home 
and information is obtained from them re- 
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garding their plans for the rearing and edu- 
cation of the child. Also, to ascertain 
whether the beneficiary is an eligible orphan 
an oversea investigation is conducted at the 
orphan’s place of residence. 

Your comments concerning the Service's 
administration of the program are appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Swine, 
Commissioner. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CRIMES IN THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today for appropriate reference 
a bill (S. 1767) to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to 
crimes in the Indian country. 

This matter arose from a letter dated 
March 8, 1961, addressed to me by Paul 
Jones, chairman of the Navajo Tribal 
Council. In the letter Mr. Jones pointed 
out that the U.S. court of appeals on 
September 16, 1960, in the case of United 
States against Rider, had ruled that car- 
nal knowledge of a female under the age 
of 18 years committed on an Indian 
reservation was not a crime over which 
a Federal court could assume jurisdic- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Jones to me may be printed 
in full in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1767) to amend title 18 
of the United States Code with respect 
to crimes in the Indian country, intro- 
duced by Mr. ANDERSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. ANDER- 
son is as follows: 

THE Navaso TRIBE, 
Window Rock, Ariz., March 8, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator ANDERSON: On Septem- 
ber 16, 1960, in the case of United States v. 
Rider (282 Fed. 2d 476) the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit ruled that car- 
nal knowledge of a female under the age of 
18 years committed on an Indian reserva- 
tion was not a crime over which a Federal 
court could assume jurisdiction. 

Prior to the decision in the Rider case, the 
Federal courts had always assumed exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over a crime of this nature 
pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 1153 which provides as 
follows: 

Any Indian who commits against the per- 
son or property of another Indian or other 
person any of the following offenses; namely, 
* * * rape * * * shall be subject to the 
same laws and penalties as all other persons 
committing any of the above offenses, with- 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

As used in this section, the offenses of 
rape shall be defined in accordance with the 
laws of the State in which the offense was 
committed. 

In effect, the disclaimer of jurisdiction by 
the court of appeals over the crime of carnal 
knowledge of a minor Indian female by an 
Indian created a jurisdictional void in this 
area of criminal prosecution since neither 
Federal nor State courts have jurisdiction 
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to prosecute offenders. There has thus been 
created an anomalous situation in the sense 
that a crime may be committed but the of- 
fender is subject only to moral sanctions 
because no legal means are provided for 
prosecution and punishment. 

To protect the moral innocence of youth- 
ful Indian females, it is respectfully re- 
quested that appropriate legislation be pre- 
sented to the Congress to restore exclusive 
jurisdiction in the Federal courts over the 
crime of carnal knowledge of a minor Indian 
female. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL JONES, 
Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I transmitted the 
letter from Mr. Jones to the Department 
of the Interior, Office of the Secretary, 
and on March 31 I received back from 
Max N. Edwards, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary and Legislative Counsel, a letter 
dealing with a proposed amendment to 
title 18 of the United States Code with 
respect to crimes in the Indian country. 
I had written Mr. Edwards on March 14. 
I ask unanimous consent that my letter 
of that date, plus Mr. Edward’s letter of 
March 31, together with a draft of a pro- 
posed bill, which is identical to the one 
I have today introduced, S. 1767, may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


MarcwH 14, 1961. 
Hon. Max Epwarps, 
Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Max: I have received the enclosed 
letter from Mr. Paul Jones, chairman of the 
Navajo Tribal Council requesting that ap- 
propriate legislation be presented to the 
Congress to restore exclusive jurisdiction in 
the Federal courts over the crime of carnal 
knowledge of a minor Indian female. 

I would like to have the comments on the 
Department in this regard so that I in turn 
may take it up with the Senate legislative 
counsel, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC, 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: At the time your 
letter of March 14, 1961, was received, the 
Department was preparing a proposed 
amendment to title 18 of the United States 
Code with respect to crimes in the Indian 
country. We believe that the so-called 10 
major crimes should be expanded to include 
the offenses of (1) carnal knowledge, and 
(2) assault with intent to commit rape. We 
also believe that the offense of assault with 
a dangerous weapon (which is now one of 
the 10 major crimes) should be defined in 
accordance with State law rather than Fed- 
eral law. The Federal law makes intent to 
do bodily harm an element of the offense. 
Furthermore, although incest is named as 
one of the 10 major crimes, it is undefined 
and is therefore unenforceable. 

In view of the recent controversy in New 
Mexico over alleged voting irregularities at 
State polling places on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, your suggestion that violation of the 
State voting laws should be made a Federal 
crime has considerable merit. We have 
therefore included it in the draft bill. 

As a drafting service to you, Iam enclosing 
a draft of a proposed bill to cover the pro- 
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posed changes in the Federal criminal law 
relating to the Indian country. Inasmuch 
as it has not been cleared through the 
Bureau of the Budget or with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I am sure you understand 
that the Department is not in a position 
to indicate the relationship of the draft bill 
to the program of the President. 

If we can be of further help, please do not 
hesitate to ask. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max N. Epwarps, 
Assistant to the Secretary and 
Legislative Counsel. 


A Britt To AMEND TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED 
States CopE WITH RESPECT TO CRIMES IN 
THE INDIAN COUNTRY 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1153 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended (a) by inserting in the first 
paragraph after the word “rape,” the words 
“carnal knowledge, assault with intent to 
commit rape”; (b) by changing in the second 
paragraph the phrase “offense of rape’’ the 
first time it appears to “offenses of rape and 
assault with intent to commit rape”; (c) 
by inserting in the second paragraph after 
the phrase “offense of rape” the second time 
it appears the phrase “or assault with intent 
to commit rape”; (d) by changing in the 
third paragraph the phrase “offense of bur- 
glary” to “offenses of burglary, assault with 
a dangerous weapon, and incest’’; and (e) by 
adding at the end of the first paragraph “Any 
Indian who, within the Indian country, com- 
mits an offense defined by the laws of a State 
with respect to elections of Federal, State, 
or local officers shall be punished in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State in which 
such offense was committed.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. It will be seen that 
a section (e) has been added by Mr. Ed- 
wards in response to my suggestion that 
there should be some Federal authority 
to punish irregularities for voting frauds 
committed on the Indian reservations. 
If the Indians are not subject to ordinary 
Federal laws, then it would be theoreti- 
cally possible to pack ballot boxes on the 
reservations, to allow people not regis- 
tered to vote contrary to State laws, and, 
in general, to interfere with Federal and 
State elections without committing a 
crime which might be punished in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State in 
which the crime was committed. Purely 
as a drafting service, Mr. Edwards added 
that section to the legislation originally 
proposed to deal with other crimes. 

I trust this matter will receive early 
and appropriate attention. 





DEFENSE FACILITIES PROTECTION 
ACT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, previ- 
ously I introduced a bill which would 
give statutory sanction to an effective se- 
curity system for the protection of our 
defense facilities. It has never been 
finally acted upon, however. 

When I first introduced this bill we 
had a security program which was in- 
itiated administratively by President 
Roosevelt and carried forward by Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower. The 
need for a program authorized by statute 
was great then. The need now, how- 
ever, is absolute and has been since 
June 29, 1959, when the celebrated 
Greene case was decided against the 
Government by the Supreme Court. 
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That decision effectively struck down the 
existing internal security programs 
which covered in excess of 3 million 
workers employed in private defense 
plants. 

The decision struck down a program 
that was designed for one purpose and 
one purpose only—the protection of the 
defense and military secrets of this great 
country—and, therefore the protection 
of our freedom itself. 

In the Greene decision, the Supreme 
Court held that the Government could 
not operate a security system which did 
not afford the safeguards of confron- 
tation and cross-examination and sug- 
gested that a proper security system 
should involve confrontation and cross- 
examination. 

The naivete of such reasoning is in- 
comprehensible. It ignores the fact that 
much security information comes from 
confidential informants whose value 
would be completely destroyed if they 
were revealed. The decision would have 
the effect, also, of opening the files of 
the FBI wide to the Communist subver- 
sives and sympathizers in this country. 

The rationale of the case is at the very 
least questionable. It subverts the rights 
of 180 million people to be protected by 
their Government to those of Commu- 
nist agents or others who are subversive 
or not good security risks. 

But enough reference to that Supreme 
Court decision. It is history, and the 
shocked citizenry of this still free coun- 
try cannot and will not forget it. 

The important thing is that legislation 
is still needed so that we can have the 
maximum of security in our defense 
plants. A good program, however, must 
afford certain protections to the workers 
so that they cannot ve unjustifiably 
maligned by overzealous investigators. 
At the same time, there must be a de- 
gree of flexibility permitted to its ad- 
ministrators so as to provide maximum 
security for our defense secrets and, 
thus, the country itself. 

The program must not treat the with- 
drawal of security clearance as a crimi- 
nal matter and thereby apply the same 
guarantees and protections to which an 
accused criminal is entitled. In a crim- 
inal case a person is convicted if the 
evidence supports his guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

In an internal security problem this 
greatest of legal standards should not 
and cannot be applied. The more prac- 
tical standard is—is there a reasonable 
doubt? If so, we should not entrust the 
security of our country to the question- 
able individual. This is a commonsense 
approach. To put it more simply—if 
we have a doubt as to someone’s honesty, 
we are not going to trust him with our 
money. We do not have to be convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt to foreclose 
him access to our cash register if we 
happen to be a shopkeeper. We simply 
will not hire him. And if he is already 
hired, we fire him. We do not invite 
thievery. And, likewise, Mr. President, 
we should not invite the scourge of in- 
ternational communism. We should not 
say we have secrets in the cash register 
of national defense and then let one of 
doubtful loyalty or trustworthiness op- 
erate it. 








the free ship “America.” 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee some time ago made public 
a report which revealed that over 2,000 
known Reds are working in our defense 
and missile plants. There are undoubt- 
edly many unknowns working there also. 
Mr. President, one Communist sympa- 
thizer working in an essential industry 
is one too many; but at the same time 
it is enough to end the freedom which 
we now have and which most of us so 
jealously protect. 

The proposed legislation which I am 
introducing for the third time will be 
a giant step in the direction of eliminat- 
ing all risks and will insure the people 
of this country the security they so 
richly deserve. 

This bill has in the past had the full 
and complete approval of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Department 
of Defense and other Government 
agencies, including the Justice Depart- 
ment, yet Congress has failed to act. 

Perhaps I should correct that state- 
ment. We of the Senate did pass it back 
in 1955, but the House failed to act. 
Since the Greene case in 1959, neither 
House has even given lipservice to in- 
creased protection for defense facilities. 

I have stated the provisions of my 
bill many times in the past, but so 
that they will be perfectly clear to all 
I will repeat them again. 

It authorizes the President, whenever 
he finds and proclaims the security of 
this Nation threatened, to prescribe rules 
and regulations to prevent access to de- 
fense facilities by those likely to com- 
mit sabotage, espionage, or other sub- 
versive acts. Admittedly, it does provide 
that the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedures Act shall not apply, but to 
balance that it provides that a person 
who is denied access to a defense facility 
shall be notified in writing of the charges 
against him and given opportunity to 
defend himself against such charges. It 
also provides for remuneration of lost 
wages to a person who was previously 
summarily banned from a defense facil- 
ity but who was subsequently cleared. 
Penalties are also provided as are other 
safeguards to individual rights such as 
that section which specifically prohibits 
a construction of the act which would 
deprive an individual of any rights or 
bencfits conferred on him by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act as amended 
by the Labor Management Act of 1947. 

In its platform, the Democratic Party 
stated that, “We pledge our will, ener- 
gies, and resources to oppose Commu- 
nist aggression.” 

Mr. President, all the pious platitudes 
in the world will be worthless if we 
hand the Communists our secrets—as we 
have done so many times in the past— 
simply because we lack an effective secu- 
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rity system and permit Communist 
agents and sympathizers to work in our 
defense establishments. I urge the 
Democratic leadership of this Congress, 
pursuant to its platform pledge, to in- 
itiate action on this bill immediately. 
The country needs it. Security demands 
it. I am sure you can rely on the help 
and active support of the Republican 
Party in getting the bill enacted into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1769) to authorize the 
Federal Government to guard strategic 
defense facilities against individuals be- 
lieved to be disposed to commit acts of 
sabotage, espionage, or other subversion, 
introduced by Mr. BuTLer, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 





TAX EXEMPTION FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION PURPOSES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, numer- 
ous recent events have caused all of us 
to be concerned with the demands to 
encourage higher education if this Na- 
tion is to continue to grow and prosper. 

Numerous methods of further imple- 
menting the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for education have been pro- 
posed. However, the majority of these 
have been directed toward general aid 
to education on the primary and sec- 
ondary level and have ignored students 
engaged in higher education. 

It is, therefore, Mr. President, that I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in such a manner 
as to allow an additional exemption of 
$600 to a taxpayer with a dependent son 
or daughter under age 23 attending an 
educational institution above the sec- 
ondary level on a full-time basis. 

In offering this proposal, I believe we 
would be demonstrating in the most 
clear and tangible fashion the policy of 
the Federal Government in support of 
education as a national policy. In my 
judgment, the spur that such legisla- 
tion would give to our school system 
would be enormous and of incalculable 
value to the strength of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1773) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an 
additional exemption of $600 to a tax- 
payer for each dependent son or daugh- 
ter under the age of 23 who is a full- 
time student above the secondary level 
at an educational institution, introduced 
by Mr. Cannon, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 





APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
FOR ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today by request the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission proposed 
fiscal year 1962 authorization bill for 
capital facilities and the cooperative 
atomic power program. This bill is 
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identical with H.R. 6744 on which the 
Subcommittee on Legislation of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy began 
hearings yesterday. 

This bill would authorize a total of 
$227,580,000 for the acquisition or con- 
struction of a number of new line item 
plant and facility projects. An addi- 
tional $7 million would be authorized for 
the civilian power reactor demonstration 
program. The bill also would authorize 
an additional increase of $127 million 
to previous years’ authorizations. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Subcommittee on Legislation, of 
which I am chairman, is prepared to 
review in detail the various line items 
included in the bill. Two items particu- 
larly involve relatively heavy expendi- 
tures and have attracted a great deal of 
interest. One involves $114 million for 
the linear electron accelerator—the so- 
called Stanford accelerator. The other 
is $95 million for electric generating fa- 
cilities for the new plutonium production 
reactor at Hanford, Wash. The Sub- 
committee on Legislation intends to re- 
view these two projects very thoroughly 
at the conclusion of the review of all 
other line items. It is expected that 
hearings on these two items will be held 
either the week of May 8, or the week of 
May 15. Sufficient advance notice will 
be given of the dates in order that all 
interested parties may have sufficient 
time for preparation of their views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1774) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Pastore, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 





U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership of the 
United States in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, together with the letter from 
the Secretary of State, dated April 21, 
cae to the Vice President in regard to 
tt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the Rrecorp. 
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The bill (S. 1779) amending the act 
authorizing appropriations for U.S. 
membership in the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, introduced 
by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of July 31, 1945, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 279a), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be required for expenditure under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, for the 
payment by the United States of its propor- 
tionate share in the expenses of the Organ- 
ization; Provided, That the percentage con- 
tribution of the United States to the total 
annual budget of the Organization shall 
not exceed 33.33 per centum.” 


The letter presented by Mr. FuLBRIGHT 
is as follows: 

Aprit 21, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft amendment to Public 
Law 174, 79th Congress, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 279a), to remove the statutory limi- 
tation of $3 million placed upon U.S. con- 
tributions to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) is one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations system. It now has a 
membership of 81 governments and 7 asso- 
ciate members. With the attainment of in- 
dependence by 3 more African countries, 
membership is expected to rise to 84 before 
the end of 1961. This compares with a mem- 
bership of 72 at the time the $3 million 
statutory limitation was enacted into law. 
The increase in membership comes mostly 
from the more underdeveloped countries 
which draw heavily on the experience and 
expertise of the Organization to aid them in 
developing their agricultural techniques as a 
means of increasing the quality and quantity 
of their food supply. The FAO is an entity 
whose contribution to the welfare of its par- 
ticipating members has been recognized 
throughout the world. The United States 
has played a major role in the affairs of the 
Organization since its inception in 1945, 

The FAO’s work is organized in two major 
departments: (1) the Technical Department 
concerned with land and water development, 
plant production and protection, animal pro- 
duction end health, rural institutions and 
services (including agricultural extension 
and education, land tenure, cooperatives and 
agricultural credit), fisheries biology, tech- 
nology and economics, forestry and forest 
products, nutrition and home economics; and 
(2) the Economics Department concerned 
with economic analysis of food and agricul- 
ture, agricultural commodities, and agricul- 
tural statistics. 

The work is carried out in five principal 


ways by: 
1. The collection and publication of 
monthly, annual, or occasional statistical 


series, and of abstracts, bulletins, and tech- 
nical studies; 

2. Convening meetings, both worldwide or 
regional, on specific technical or economic 
subjects; 

3. Providing direct technical assistance 
and advice to member governments, particu- 
larly in the establishment or strengthening 
of national institutions and service in food 
_ agriculture in underdeveloped coun- 
ries; 
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4. Organizing training centers and provid- 
ing of fellowships in food and agricultural 
subjects; and 

5. Acting as executing agency for projects 
financed by the U.N. expanded technical as- 
sistance program or the U.N. special fund. 
These activities serve to provide needed tech- 
nical, statistical, and economic information 
on an international basis. 

Some of the more significant current ac- 
tivities of the FAO include the continuation 
of its studies and consultations on agri- 
cultural price stabilization and support poli- 
cies, the launching of a “Freedom From 
Hunger Campaign,” from 1960 to 1965 and the 
designation of 1961 as ‘World Seed Year.” 
In addition, a number of meetings of Gov- 
ernment officials and/or agricultural experts 
were held on technical and economic sub- 
jects in all fields of FAO responsibility. Such 
meetings are one of the most effective means 
by which the FAO can provide technical in- 
formation to governments, which they in 
turn can apply to their national educational 
and administrative services. Some of the 
more important and useful technical meet- 
ings held recently were: the second World 
Fishing Boat Congress; the second Meeting 
of the Committee of Government Experts 
on Designations, Definitions and Standards 
for Milk and Milk Products; the fourth Far 
East Meeting on Animal Health sponsored 
jointly by the FAO and the OIE (Interna- 
tional Office of Epizootics) for consideration 
of sanitary regulations and methods of con- 
trol or eradication of rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, poultry diseases, etc.; the 
Expert Meeting on Fishery Statistics in the 
North Atlantic Area; the World Scientific 
Meeting on the Biology of Sardines; and the 
International Training Course on Radioiso- 
tope Techniques in Agricultural Research, 
which was jointly sponsored by IAEA. 

The FAO has also issued a number of 
significant technical publications. Some of 
these, as examples, are: “The Efficient Use 
of Fertilizer” (now completely revised); 
“Grasses in Agriculture”; “Agricultural 
Credit in Economically Underdeveloped 
Countries”; “Milk and Milk Products in 
Human Nutrition”; “Animal Health Year- 
book” (jointly with International Office of 
Epizootics); “Study of University Agricul- 
tural Education in Latin America”; “Ap- 
Plication of Science to Inland Fisheries’; 
and “Tropical Silviculture.” 

These are in addition to the basic monthly 
or annual series, among which are the “Year- 
book of Food and Agricultural Production 
Statistics’, “Yearbook of Food and Agricul- 
tural Trade Statistics”, “Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Economics and _ Statistics”, 
“Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics”, monthly 
“Plant Protection Bulletin”, “Unasylva” 
(forestry), and “Food Consumption Balance 
Sheets.” 

The existing statutory limitation of $3 
million on the annual US. contribution, 
when taken in conjunction with the US. 
percentage share of assessments of 32.51 per- 
cent, in effect limits the Organization’s as- 
sessment budget to its current level of $9,- 
225,000 annually. The increased cost of 
doing business alone will make it impossible 
for the Organization to maintain even its 
current level of activity, within the amount 
of funds available at a time when an in- 
creased membership is making new demands 
on the Organization for aid and assistance. 
In addition to the need for selective expan- 
sion of existing programs, the Organization 
is being called upon to undertake new ur- 
gent activities. Leading examples of such 
impending programs with budgetary impli- 
cations for the FAO are: the US. 
sponsored U.N. resolution for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foodstuffs; aid to education 
and training in Africa; and oceanographic 
efforts all being undertaken through the 
U.N. system. In light of these circumstances, 
it is anticipated that the Director General 
of the FAO will find it necessary to present 
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a substantially increased budget for the cal- 
endar years 1962 and 1963. If the United 
States is to participate effectively in the 
development of the Organization’s program 
and budget, it is essential that the $3 million 
statutory limitation be deleted. Otherwise, 
the United States will be forced to make a 
unilateral veto of the aspirations of other 
member governments of the Organization 
and at the same time will be effectively pre- 
vented from recommending programs which 
this country considers to be in the best 
interests of the Organization. 

As between the raising of the current stat- 
utory limitation and eliminating it entirely, 
the Department recommends the latter. 
Other governments consider the existence of 
such a limitation as a unilateral veto by the 
United States on the size of the FAO budget 
and hence a veto on its whole program. No 
other country has enacted such legislation, 
but each prefers to relate its financial sup- 
port of the Organization to the program and 
effectiveness of its operation. If other coun- 
tries were to enact similar legislation it 
would complicate the budgetary processes of 
the Organization, since the size of the budget 
would be determined by a series of unilateral 
actions and not by multilateral negotiations. 
The result would limit the ability of US. 
delegations to participate effectively in the 
direction of the program and to hold the 
budget increases to reasonable increments, as 
we cannot respond to even the most urgent 
and justified projects if they breach the U.S. 
limitation by however slight an amount. It 
should be noted that the elimination of the 
statutory limitations would not result in 
excessive increases since the remainder of 
the membership have to pay their share of 
increased costs as well and the financial im- 
pact on their treasuries is, generally speak- 
ing, far greater than on ours. In the last 
analysis, the U.S. contribution is presented 
to, and must be adequately justified, before 
the congressional Appropriations Commit- 
tees. It is hoped that Congress will be able 
to give favorable consideration to this re- 
quest during the present session. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress for its considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RusK. 





STRENGTHENING OF RAIL COM- 
MUTER SERVICE 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to make the loan guarantee 
authority of the Federal Government 
available for the financing, through pub- 
lic agencies, of new railroad equipment, 
terminals, passenger cars, and the like. 

The Senate previously approved my 
proposal, in amendment form, on March 
29 when the loan guarantee authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Act was ex- 
tended. But the House accepted no 
amendments in extending the authority 
for 27 months, and it is necessary and, 
I believe, desirable, to introduce my 
proposal as a bill. 

A recently submitted report to the 
Senate stresses the urgent need to pre- 
serve our mass transportation services. 
Several hundred thousand New Jer- 
sevyites who work in New York City and 
Philadelphia, and who have been threat- 
ened with drastically reduced rail pas- 
senger service, hardly need a reminder: 
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The New Jersey Highway Department 
knows what abandoned rail transporta- 
tion service would mean to already 
crowded highways and parking areas. 
The Port of New York Authority could 
doubtless paint the same picture for its 
tunnels and bridges across the Hudson 
River between New York and New Jersey. 

The report, which was jointly sub- 
mitted by the Regional Plan Association 
and Anthony Arpaia, consultant to our 
Senate Commerce Committee, is specific 
about what needs to be done. 

A major capital investment, says the 
RPA-Arpaia report, must be made to 
save and improve commuter rail service. 

The report holds that, without im- 
mediate investment in equipment and 
facilities, operating deficits will continue 
to spiral while service declines. Eventu- 
ally, if conditions continue to deteriorate, 
the safety of the public may be 
jeopardized. 

The background study, which was pre- 
pared for the use of our committee’s 
pilot commuter study of the New York 
metropolitan area, estimates that a capi- 
tal investment of from $650 to $800 mil- 
lion is needed to stabilize operating costs 
and service and to take a step toward 
cutting costs and improving services. 

The Federal Government can assist by 
helping provide a share of the capital 
funds. In the long run, as the Arpaia 
report points out, this is far less a burden 
on the taxpayer than providing alter- 
native commuter facilities. 

The bill I introduce would make it 
clear that the Federal Government could 
guarantee the bonds or other obligations 
issued by States, municipalities, and 
other public agencies for the purpose of 
buying or building modern equipment 
and facilities and leasing them to the 
railroads. In this way, I believe, rail- 
roads providing commuter service would 
get the maximum benefit from the loan 
guarantee authority which has been on 
the books since 1958. 

Up to now, relatively little use has been 
made of this authority. In 1958, Con- 
gress attempted to deal with the deterio- 
rating condition of American railroads 
by granting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to guarantee im- 
provement loans for them up to an ag- 
gregate of $500 million. Only about $85 
million of such loans have been guar- 
anteed to date. Few, indeed, have been 
made available to short-haul passenger 
railroads. 

Loans for the improvement of com- 
muter services from private sources, even 
with Government guarantees, have not 
proved attractive from the standpoint of 
the lenders or the railroads themselves. 

This bill would use the guarantee au- 
thority not only for the obligations of the 
railroads themselves, but for the purpose 
of aiding any State, municipality, or 
other agency which may be organized for 
the purpose, in financing or refinancing 
the acquisition or construction of prop- 
erty to be used in transportation service 
of such common carrier by railroad. 

Regardless of what Congress does with 
the $250 million direct loan program 
sponsored by Senator WiiL1ams of New 
Jersey and supported by me, we should 
not overlook the availability of the $415 
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million unused portion of the $500 mil- 
lion loan guarantee fund for use in 
strengthening our commuter services. 

These objectives are highly desirable, 
and it is important that everyone know 
that they could be accomplished under 
the existing loan authority, as amended 
by my new bill. Fiscal experts have told 
me that credit provided under the loan 
guarantee program would be no more, 
and possibly less, expensive for the com- 
munities, the public transportation 
agencies, the railroads, and the taxpay- 
ers, than direct Federal loans. 

There is an urgent need to improve as 
well as keep alive our essential mass 
transportation services. We must utilize 
all our available resources to that end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1788) to amend title V of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order 
to extend the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s loan guarantee authority 
under such title to loans to State or local 
governments or other agencies for the 
purpose of acquiring certain property 
to be used by common carriers by rail- 
road, introduced by Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 





CONSTRUCTION OF DAM ACROSS 
SAVANNAH RIVER BETWEEN 
SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and myself, I introduce a 
bill to authorize the Duke Power Co., 
subject to the approval of the U.S. Corps 
of Army Engineers, to build a diversion 
dam across the Savannah River in con- 
junction with the construction of a 
steam-generating plant on the Ander- 
son County, S.C., side of the Savannah 
River. 

This proposed legislation also has the 
support of the distinguished Representa- 
tive from South Carolina’s Third Dis- 
trict, WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorv, in 
whose district the steam-generating 
plant will be located. 

Mr. President, throughout my political 
career I have worked for the develop- 
ment of the Savannah River to the full 
benefit of the people of my State and 
the people of our distinguished sister 
State of Georgia. I have always sup- 
ported such development whether it was 
by private power companies or by pub- 
lic power, or from other sources, but al- 
ways so long as any such development in 
no way hinders or prevents future devel- 
opment. 

The Duke Power Co. has assured us 
that plans for its dam and steam gen- 
erating plant have been worked out in 
collaboration with the Corps of Engi- 
neers and has further promised that this 
project will in no way prevent or hinder 
any future development in the public 
interest, of the Savannah River, includ- 
ing the Carter’s Island Dam project. 
The construction of the dam will be sub- 
ject to approval by the Corps of Engi- 
neers which will hold public hearings on 
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the project to enable all individuals and 
interested groups to set forth their views. 

I am pleased that the Duke Power Co. 
has agreed to spend $1,300,000 to bring 
the height of the dam up to specifica- 
tions that will enable the construction 
of future dams on the Savannah River 
and avoid conflict between the Duke 
project and the Carter’s Island project. 

The Duke power proposal will initially 
generate 700,000 kilowatts, and will cost 
$91 million to build. The Duke Power 
Co. plans to expand this plant over the 
years as power demands justify, until it 
has a generating capability of 2 million 
kilowatts and represents a total invest- 
ment of $280 million. 

I know the county of Anderson and 
the State of South Carolina will wel- 
come the $2,420,000 taxes the Duke 
Power Co. will pay annually on the initial 
plant as well as the $1,150,000 a year to 
be spent on operation, maintenance, and 
payrolls. This new plant will certainly 
fit into the industrial program of this 
area of our great State. 

I hope that the ensuing hearings and 
studies enabled by this legislation will 
fully justify the construction of the dam 
and will show conclusively that it will 
not conflict in any way with future de- 
velopment of the Savannah River or 
the welfare of the rural electric cooper- 
atives. 

Mr. President, I ask the bill be printed 
in the Recorp, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is with a great deal of pride that I join 
in introducing the bill to authorize the 
construction of this steam generating 
plant in Anderson County, S.C. The 
steam plant proposed to be constructed 
by Duke Power Co. is far more than 
just another step in the development of 
the resources of the Savannah River. 
It is my understanding that the steam 
plant which the Duke Power Co. pro- 
poses to build is larger than any such 
plant now existing in the world. It will 
represent an investment of $280 million, 
will employ 1,000 people during its con- 
struction, and ultimately will have a gen- 
erating capacity of some 2 million kilo- 
watts. 

The willingness of private investors 
to undertake such a gigantic project is a 
measure of the existing confidence which 
exists in the South’s continued economic 
industrial development and prospects for 
economic prosperity. It is also further 
proof of the fundamental ability of the 
private segment of our economy to meet 
with efficiency and competence the de- 
mands of a highly complex and indus- 
trial society, 

The authorization bill we are intro- 
ducing today actually constitutes the 
type of area redevelopment bill which is 
best designed to remedy defects in our 
economy and unemployment. The con- 
struction of this steam generating plant 
will by no means be limited in its eco- 
nomic impact to the areas of South 
Carolina and Georgia, to which its power 
will be distributed. 

Some of the highest levels of unem- 
ployment and most serious economic 
illnesses exist in coal-producing States, 
such as West Virginia and Kentucky. 
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The steamplant which this bill au- 
thorizes will consume, upon its final 
completion, 3% million tons of coal an- 
nually, which in itself will give a real 
boost to these coal-producing areas. 

I urge that the Senate act speedily 
and favorably on this deserving meas- 
ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1795) to grant the con- 
sent of Congress for the construction of 
a dam across Savannah River between 
South Carolina and Georgia, introduced 
by Mr. Jonnston (for himself and Mr. 
‘THURMOND), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Duke Power Company, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
@ dam across Savannah River, between An- 
derson County, South Carolina and Elbert 
County, Georgia, near Middleton Shoals, and 
about two hundred ninety-seven miles above 
the mouth of said river, for the purpose of 
providing a pool for condenser water for a 
steam-electric plant: Provided, That work 
shall not be commenced until the plans 
therefor have been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and by the Secretary of the 
Army, and when such plans have been ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers and by the 
Secretary of the Army, it shall not be lawful 
to deviate from such plans either before or 
after completion of said dam unless the 
modification of such plans has previously 
been submitted to and approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of the Army: 
Provided further, That in approving the 
plans for said dam such conditions and 
stipulations may be imposed as the Chief of 
Engineers and Secretary of the Army may 
deem necessary to protect the present and 
future interest of the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That this Act shall not be 
construed to authorize the use of such dam 
to develop water power or generate hydro- 
electric energy: And provided further, That 
the grantee, or its successors, shall hold and 
save the United States free from all claims 
arising from damage which may be sustained 
by the dam herein authorized, or damage 
sustained by the appurtenances of the said 
dam, by reason of the future construction 
and operation by the United States of Hart- 
well Reservoir or any other Federal project 
upstream or downstream from the dam 
herein authorized. 

Sec.2. The authority granted by this Act 
shall cease and be deemed null and void 
unless the actual construction of the dam 
hereby authorized is commenced within four 
years and completed within seven years from 
the date of approval of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 





AMENDMENT OF WAR CLAIMS ACT 
TO PROVIDE BENEFITS FOR 
CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart] and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the War Claims Act of 1948 to provide 
certain benefit rights, now granted to 
persons who were U.S. citizens at the 
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time of the loss, to persons who at the 
time they suffered losses at the hands 
of the enemy during World War IT, were 
not American citizens but who have sub- 
sequently become citizens. 

Section 18 of my amendment would 
provide for payment of prisoner-of-war 
and civilian-imprisonment claims to per- 
sons, who are U.S. citizens on the date 
of enactment of this amendment, and 
who were imprisoned by enemy nations 
while citizens of the United States or of 
governments allied or associated with 
the United States during World War II. 

Section 19 would provide similarly for 
internment, deportation, and forced 
labor claims. 

This bill, in essence, will remove the 
limitation excluding many American- 
born and naturalized citizens which was 
placed by the original War Claims Act. 
The benefits would be paid from the war 
claims fund. 

According to testimony offered before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on similar bills in 
1959, the number of additional claims 
expected under the authorization of 
these amendments would be approxi- 
mately 34,000. Of the new claims, about 
23,500 would be from former Poles, 4,000 
from former Yugoslavs, 3,200 from for- 
mer Philippine soldiers and guerriilas, 
and 3,300 from others. The average 
claim is expected to be about $1,860, and 
the total cost to be borne by the war 
claims fund would be about $92.8 million. 
Of course, none of this money would be 
raised by taxation. These claims would, 
instead, merely be charges against assets 
held by the U.S. Government to compen- 
sate American citizens for losses which 
they suffered at enemy hands during 
World War II. 

This bill would justly amend the law 
to allow compensation for claims of 
American citizens who were deprived 
during World War II because of their 
common cause with this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1796) to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948 to provide for the 
payment of benefits under such act to 
certain citizens of the United States, 
introduced by Mr. Dovuctas (for himself 
and Mr. Hart), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





INDIANA DUNES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators Grueninc, McCartny, 
NEUBERGER, METCALF, HUMPHREY, and my- 
self, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the Indiana Dunes and related 
areas in the State of Indiana, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is to preserve for all of the citizens of our 
country a priceless piece of geologic and 
botanical history which is unique on the 
western continent. 

I first introduced a bill on this subject 
during the 85th Congress, S. 3898, which 
was followed by a perfecting bill, S. 1001. 
This legislation was the subject of on- 
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of the subcommittee calling for approval 
of the bill S. 1001. At this point I want 
to call attention to the splendid work 
performed by Senators GRUENING and 
Moss, who were members of the subcom- 
mittee. The need for approval of this 
legislation was clearly demonstrated by 
the hearings. . 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior may acquire to preserve 
in public ownership as a national scien- 
tific landmark representative portions of 
the Indiana Dunes and other areas of 
scientific interest and public recreational 
value on or near the shores of Lake 
Michigan, in the State of Indiana. The 
areas set forth in the bill have been 
included only after a recent on-the-spot 
survey of the dunes area which was con- 
ducted in order to determine the scien- 
tific and recreational values with signifi- 
cant national appeal still remaining in 
this region. ‘The bill designates a block 
described as units 1 and 2 which is to be 
established because of its scientific and 
educational values. This is an area of 
not more than 3,000 acres. Units 3 and 
4 set forth in the bill are to be estab- 
lished because of their scientific and pub- 
lic recreational values, and are areas of 
not more than 1,000 acres. 

There is a third area described in the 
bill, amounting to about 4,000 acres to 
be used for the purpose of supporting 
units 1, 2, and 3, and in which there 
is found to exist scientific and public 
recreational values. The present bill 
differs from previous bills in that it now 
provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior may lease all or any part of the 
lands and interests in land acquired, 
to the State of Indiana, upon proper 
terms, set forth by the Secretary of In- 
terior, which permit the State of In- 
diana to manage the property. Further, 
there is a provision for cooperative agree- 
ments with the State of Indiana, college 
scientifie societies, and qualified individ- 
uals to permit scientific research within 
the areas acquired which will effectively 
interpret the scientific values. 

Let me say a few words about this 
precious natural area and what we are 
working for. First, we have a remark- 
able example of dunes: a shifting, mov- 
ing, living landscape and a natural 
phenomena which in itself holds much 
scientific interest as well as beauty. We 
have here a rare collection of southern 
flora, deposited by migratory birds, 
which can be found no farther north, 
and northern flora which can be found 
no farther south. The dunes are a mixed 
garden not duplicated anywhere in the 
world. We have one of the last remain- 
ing way stations for birds passing 
through the Midwest during migration; 
and more than 100 species of birds live 
and nest here. 

In addition to ali this, here is a site 
of rare historic significance. The dunes 
have been a highway of sorts through- 
out the history of this country. First, it 
was the site of Indian foot and horse 
trails which can still be traced. Then it 
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was a gateway for trappers and traders, 
and for missionaries and warriors. Mar- 
quette passed through in 1675 and died 
shortly after near Ludington; La Salle 
came in 1677, on his way to Montreal; 
Pontiac captured Little Fort, near Tre- 
mont, in 1754. In 1781 the Spanish took 
over and in 1803 US. _ soldiers 
trod through on their way to build Fort 
Dearborn. 

Off to the west a matter of 5 miles or 
so, Octave Chanute carried on his ex- 
perimental glider flight. Off to the 
southwest is the site of the trading 
post of Joseph Baillie, the first white 
settler in Indiana. 

Down through history, this area has 
attracted scientists of all sorts. Let me 
quote from just a few of them. 

In his report on the proposed Sand 
Dunes National Park of Indiana, Stephen 
T. Mather, whose foresighted service was 
in the best tradition of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, said: 

The sand dunes are admittedly wonderful, 
and they are inherently distinctive because 
they best illustrate the action of the wind 
on the sand accumulated from a great body 
of water. No national park or other Federal 
reservation offers this phenomenon for the 
pleasure and edification of the people and 
no national park is as accessible. 

My judgment is clear * * * that their 
characteristics entitled the mejor portion 
of their area to consideration as a national 
park. 

The noted geologist, Prof. T. C. Cham- 
berlin, in a plea to save the dunes for 
the people, described their scientific 
value and natural beauty in these mov- 
ing words: 

This earth of ours is a living, active organ- 
ism constantly reshaping itself * * * select- 
ing and assorting its material. 

The dunes are themselves a beautiful ex- 
pression of the selective and accumulative 
action of nature. The material that is 
washed from the banks of the lake is ex- 
ceedingly mixed material. But the waves 
at once begin a selective process. The dirty 
material * * * is washed out and deposited 
in the deeper and quieter waters. The 
coarser material is left * * * along the shore 
and then the waves wash that up and 
down * * * and at length * * * part is 
thrown up by the action of the waves and 
left to dry on the beach. 

The strata of earth are derived from mixed 
material in this way and have been so de- 
rived for millions of years. But the dunes 
illustrate a cooperative action on the part 
of the wind. This material is caught by the 
wind and drifted forward until it finds lodg- 
ment, and this lodgment illustrates the 
power of the wind, the turmoil to which the 
basal part of the atmosphere is subjected; 
and out of that come these beauties. 


The eminent botanist, Prof. Henry C. 
Cowles, urging that the dunes be pre- 
served for the people, related that he 
once had the pleasure of conducting a 
number of Europe’s greatest scientists 
through our country. Time permitted 
them to see only three or four things. 
And these, Professor Cowles reported, 
were what they chose: the Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone Park, 
and the Indiana Dunes. 

There are few places on our continent 
where sO many species of plants are found 
in so small a compass. Within a stone’s 
throw of almost any spot one may find plants 
of the desert and plants of rich woodlands, 
plants of the pine woods and plants of 
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swamps, plants of oak woods and plants of 
the prairies. Species of the most diverse 
natural regions are piled here together in 
such abundance as to make the region a 
natural botanical preserve. 

Here one may find the prickly pear cactus 
of the southwestern desert hobnobbing with 
the barberry of the arctic and alpine regions. 

Nowhere perhaps in the entire world of 
plants does the struggle for life take on such 
dramatic and spectacular phases as in the 
dunes. A dune in the early days of its career 
is a moving landscape, a place that is never 
twice alike; it is a body of sand which under 
the influence of wind moves indifferently 
over swamp or town or forest. Perhaps noth- 
ing in all nature except a volcano with its 
lava flow is to be compared with such a 
moving dune. 


What is the present status of this re- 
markable scientific area, this citadel of 
history, this mecca for recreation which 
sits squarely like a great oasis in the 
teeming industrial center of the United 
States? What has become of this 25 
miles of uninterrupted shoreline with 
such a significant past, for which the 
original park builders of the country had 
such high hopes? 

I will tell the Senate in a few words— 
too few—because it is a sad and simple 
story. 

We have an Indiana State park, which 
rescued a scant 3 miles of shoreline. In 
addition, 5 years ago there remained 
about 5 miles of unused shoreline, an area 
of unusual scientific and historic sig- 
nificance which had not, as yet, been 
built up. Five miles of the original 25 
was all that was left. During the prior 
years, since 1916, along the rest of the 
Lake Michigan shore from deep in In- 
diana to far beyond Chicago, factories 
and mills were piled one upon another. 
Only 5 miles of lakeshore were left 
unused, and hundreds of thousands of 
people surged about in an area where 
40 years ago there were comparatively 
few. Only 5 miles were still there and in 
the meantime, the fishermen, the swim- 
mers, the boaters, the millions around 
the Greater Calumet area, in Chicago, 
in Gary, had watched their recreation 
areas disappear one by one. 

I am here to make a last-ditch effort 
to prevent the imminent closing out for 
all the future of this remnant. 

Virtually all of this land is now owned 
as follows: 

First. Inland Steel, a public-spirited 
company, owns the dunes west of Ogden 
Dunes, but seems to have no tangible 
plans for using it. 

Second. National Steel, whose moving 
spirit is Mr. George M. Humphrey, owns, 
through its subsidiary, Midwest Steel, 
the land east of Ogden Dunes and Burns 
Ditch. 

Third. Bethlehem Steel has acquired 
some acres from the Consumers Corp. 
under circumstances described in a series 
of articles which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun-Times in the summer of 1958. 

Fourth. Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Corp. owns a portion. 

Fifth. The Dune Acres real estate de- 
velopment owns a small portion. 

Sixth. Scattered portions are held by 
individuals. 

After I introduced a bill to save this 
area a few years ago, National Steel 
Co., in an effort to frustrate my 
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attempts, built a steel mill just east of 
Burns Ditch, and the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Corp. wantonly leveled 
several hundred acres of beautiful dune- 
land for a prospective power station. 
Bethlehem, however, shows no immediate 
intention of building. 

National Steel and various private real 
estate interests are laying plans to get 
a $35 million subsidy from the Federal 
Government to construct a harbor which 
will permit ore boats to serve the Na- 
tional mill and such other mills as Beth- 
lehem may at some future date 
construct. 

I personally see no reason why such a 
large subsidy should be given to such 
prosperous companies as these, and I 
may also add that such subsidies seem 
to me inconsistent with the philosophy 
on such matters which is so eloquently 
stated by the heads of these specific com- 
panies, such as Mr. George M. Hum- 
phrey, a moving spirit in National Steel. 
Certainly I shall oppose such a project 
with all my strength, unless satisfactory 
arrangements can be made to save the 
remainder of the dunes for the people. 

There still remain about 3 miles of 
unspoiled lakefront and a considerable 
amount of beautiful back country which 
can be saved. In all, we are proposing, 
as I have stated, to save a total of 8,000 
acres, including 1,000 acres for two large 
bathing beaches, 3,000 acres of dune 
waterfront and backlands of unique 
scientific and educational value, and 
4,000 acres of land with high recrea- 
tional value south of Highway 12 and 
north of Highway 20. 

Unless we act in the manner outlined 
in the bill, the whole dunes area will be 
turned into another industrial and as- 
phalt jungle. The little Indiana park 
will be made useless by polluted air and 
water. This is our last chance to save 
this beautiful region, not merely for the 
more than 8 million people who live in 
the vast metropolitan area which 
stretches from Gary to Milwaukee, but 
also for all the people of the Midwest, in- 
cluding those of the States of Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. We 
have no time to lose. 

Interest in the problem of the dunes is 
widespread. The present Director of the 
National Park Service has recommended 
strongly that the remaining area be pro- 
tected. The Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments of the Department of the In- 
terior advised the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior that steps should be taken to provide 
the protection which this area obviously 
merits. In addition to that, the matter 
has been taken in hand by the great con- 
servation organizations: The National 
Parks Association, the Garden Clubs of 
Indiana, the Save the Dunes Council, the 
Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, the 
Wilderness Society, the Council of Con- 
servationists, Inc., the American Nature 
Association, the American Planning and 
Civic Association, the Conservation 
Council, Nature Conservancy, and many 
others. 

The problem of the dunes is a symbol 
of the crisis which faces all America. It 
is as though we were standing on the last 
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acre, faced with a decision as to how it 
should be used. In actuality, it is the 
last acre, the last acre of its kind. In 
essence, the plight of the dunes fore- 
shadows the time not too far removed 
when in all truth we will be standing on 
the last unused, unprotected acre, won- 
dering which way to go. Have we the 
courage to stand up and place physical 
limits on the relentless march of indus- 
trialization? 

With all humility I ask support of this 
bill. I ask it in the name of the people 
of the Middle West, to whom the dunes 
should belong forever, the people of Il- 
linois, who depend upon it, and the peo- 
ple of the United States who are growing 
ever more alert to their disappearing 
natural resources. I ask for support in 
the name of the millions upon millions of 
people yet to be born who cannot live 
and grow and be happy in a tight little 
world of factories, smoke and noise, and 
unrelieved pressure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1797) to provide for the 
preservation of the Indiana Dunes and 
related areas in the State of Indiana, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Dovuctas (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 





OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION OF 
COMMUNIST CHINESE REGIME 
AND SUPPORT OF CHINESE NA- 
TIONALISTS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on 
January 26 I introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 67, expressing the sense of the 
Senate in opposition to recognition of 
the Communist Chinese regime. Since 
that date, various conferences have been 
held between the distinguished majority 
leader, the distinguished minority leader, 
myself, and many other Senators. 

A resolution worded to cover the sit- 
uation has been agreed upon by the dis- 
tinguished leaders and other Senators, 
and has, I believe, been agreed upon by 
some of the leadership of the other body. 
I understand the resolution will be si- 
multaneously introduced in both bodies. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that my original resolution (S. Res. 67) 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
pursuance of the same subject, first I 
wish to do what I should do on another 
occasion, and that is to compliment the 
very distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotton] for his dili- 
gence in pursuing this all-important 
subject. There have been a good many 
conferences, including those with high- 
level representatives of the State De- 
partment; and as a result there was 
prepared a concurrent resolution which 
I now submit for appropriate reference, 
and which assigns a good many reasons 
why the Senate should take the proposed 
action. I shall read the resolving clause 
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only because the remainder of the resolu- 
tion speaks for itself: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that it supports the President in his 
affirmation that the United States shall 
continue to meet its commitments to the 
people and Government of the Republic of 
China and shall continue to support that 
Government as the representative of China 
in the United Nations. 

Further, the United States shall continue 
to oppose the seating of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in the United Nations so 
long as that regime persists in defying the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 
Further, it is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States supports the President 
in not according diplomatic recognition to 
the Chinese Communist regime. 


By a previous understanding with the 
majority leader and others, the concur- 
rent resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for fur- 
ther discussion. I am honored indeed 
to submit the concurrent resolution in 
behalf of myself and the very distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Dol correctly un- 
derstand that the concurrent resolution 
has received the approval of Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is my definite 


understanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 22) was received and referred to the 
ee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 

Ws: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States enjoys close and friendly relations 
with the Government of the Republic of 
China, including treaty obligations which 
this Government honors; and 

Whereas the Republic of China is an orig- 
inal and continuing member of the United 
Nations which has faithfully its 
obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations as a peace-loving member of the 
community of nations; and 

Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of China has demonstrated that it is worthy 
of the great traditions and culture of the 
Chinese people; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
continues to proclaim its blatant defiance 
of the United Nations and its principles; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
committed open aggression against United 
Nations Forces in Korea for which it stands 
condemned by the United Nations, and 
boasts openly of its “victory” over United 
Nations Forces in Korea; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
continues to suppress in defiance of United 
Nations resolutions the human rights of the 
Tibetan people; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
continues to threaten world peace by its 
military pressures and incursions against the 
territory of peaceful neighboring countries 
in Asia, including India; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
since its beginning has maintained an at- 
titude of unremitting hostility toward the 
people and Government of the United States; 
and 


spite commitments for their release; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communists not 
only seek to impose upon the United Na- 
tions arrogant contentions with respect to 
their own admission but also to expel the 
representatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China from the United Nations: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that it supports the President in his 
affirmation that the United States shall con- 
tinue to meet its commitments to the peo- 
ple and Government of the Republic of 
China and shall continue to support that 
Government as the representative of China 
in the United Nations; and be it further, 

Resolved, That the United States shall con- 
tinue to oppose the seating of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the United Nations 
so long as that regime persists in 
the principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Further, it is the sense of the Congress 
that the United States supports the Presi- 
dent in not according diplomatic recognition 
to the Chinese Communist regime. 


Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution lie on the desk until 
Monday next, to permit other Senators 
to join the majority leader and myself in 
sponsoring the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to say, with regard to what the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has said, that 
while I do not sponsor multiple resolu- 
tions, as a rule, and dc not intend to 
add my name in this case, I have read 
the resolution which has just been pre- 
sented and I believe it overcomes any 
criticism which I may have had to an 
earlier resolution which, while the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and probably most of 
the people in the United States would 
understand, would not have been, in my 
opinion, perfectly clear to the people of 
other countries. I believe the presen 
resolution overcomes what I consider to 
be a defect in the resolution which has 
been withdrawn by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The present resolution accomplishes 
the same purpose. I expect to support 
it both in committee and on the floor. 
The last time that I indulged in multiple 
sponsorship of a bill, when I was one of 
71 Senators who sponsored a bill, it was 
defeated on the floor. Since that time 
I have been wary about multiple spon- 
sorship. I hope the Senator from Illi- 
nois understands the reason why I am 
not going to do it in this case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I certainly under- 
stand. 





DR. THEODORE VON KARMAN 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Res- 
olution 133, which I now submit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Busu 
in the chair). The resolution will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the contributions of Theodore yon 
Karman to aeronautical and space science 
have been all-pervasive and unique; and 
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Whereas he has labored brilliantly and 
unceasingly to improve and speed the de- 
fenses of this Nation and of the Atlantic 
community; and 

Whereas he has worked with equal zeal 
and skill to bend space to the ways of peace; 
and 

Whereas he has been to countless many an 
inspired teacher, trusted counselor, and 
valued friend; and 

Whereas on the occasion of his 80th birth- 
day the world is paying him deserved trib- 
ute: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate, that we express our gratitude to him 
for great things done and yet to be done; 
and that we wish him Godspeed in the years 
ahead. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, every 
Member of this body is of course aware 
of the immense debt that our New World 
owes to the Old World in the field of 
science. The vigor of science in the 
United States today is due in large part 
to the contributions of brilliant and 
dedicated men who came to our shores 
from Europe and made our country 
their adopted homeland. 

It is an interesting bit of history that 
five of the greatest of these men should 
have been born, and spent their child- 
hood, in the same district of one city, 
Budapest, Hungary. I am, of course, 
thinking of Dr. Leo Szilard, Dr. John 
von Neumann, Dr. Edward Teller, Dr. 
Eugene Wigner, and finally, Dr. Theo- 
dore von Karman. 

As Senators know, Mr. President, Dr. 
von Karman is called, and rightly so, 
the father of aerospace science. Pages 
would be needed merely to list the ex- 
traordinary contributions he has made 
to broadening man’s understanding of 
aerodynamics and space flight. 

Dr. von Karman has also labored 
mightily in the cause of strengthening 
the military defenses of our country and 
our free world partners. He has long 
been one of the most influential and 
respected advisers at the highest level 
of our Defense Establishment. He also 
took the lead in speeding and strength- 
ening aeronautical and space research 
in the NATC community. 

At the same time, Dr. von Karman 
has worked no less vigorously and fruit- 
fully to promote international cooper- 
ation in the development of space for 
peaceful ends. 

Finaliy, he has been an inspired 
teacher. Virtually every leading figure 
in aeronautical and space research to- 
day stands in his intellectual debt. 

Next Thursday, May 11, will mark 
Theodore von Karman’s 80th birthday. 
Here in Washington, distinguished men 
of science will gather from all over the 
world to pay him homage on this 
occasion. 

Along with several of my distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate, from both 
sides of the aisle—I know we share the 
unanimous view of the Senate in this 
regard—I thought it would be fitting if 
this body now went on record as ex- 
pressing its admiration and gratitude for 
the great contributions which Theodore 
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von Karman has made to our country 
and indeed the entire world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a detailed biography with re- 
gard to Dr. Theodore von Karman. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or DR. YON KARMAN 


Name: Theodore von Karman. 

Present position: Chairman, Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and De- 
velopment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, Palais de Chaillot, Paris, 1952 
to date. 

Was Chairman, Scientific Advisory Board 
to the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1944 through 1954. 

Presently, Chairman emeritus of the Sci- 
entific Advisory Board, U.S. Air Force, 1954 
to date. 

Birthplace and parentage: Born May 11, 
1881, in Budapest, Hungary. Father, Prof. 
Maurice de Karman; mother, Helene (Konn) 
de Karman. Citizenship: Naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, 1936. 

Marital status: Single. 

Education: M.E., Royal Technical Univer- 
sity, Budapest, Hungary, 1902; Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, Germany, 1908. 


CAREER 


Research engineer, Ganz Co., Germany, 
1903-6. 

Assistant professor, Royal Technical Uni- 
versity, Budapest, 1903-6. 

Privat Docent, University of Gdéttingen, 
Germany, 1909-12. 

Director, Aeronautical Institute, University 
of Aachen, Germany, 1912-29. 

Officer in Austro-Hungarian Air Corps, 
1914-19. 

Consultant, Junkers Airplane Works, Ger- 
many, 1924-28. 

Consultant, Luftschiffbau Zepplin, Ger- 
many, 1924-28. 

Adviser and consultant on design of 
Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratories, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and of the 
10-foot wind tunnel of the laboratories, 
1926-27. 

Research associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1928-30. 

Consultant, Kawanishi Airplane Co., Ja- 
pan, 1927-29. 

Designed Kobe wind tunnel, Japan, 1927. 

Director, Guggenheim Aeronautical Labo- 
ratories of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1930-49. 

Director, Guggenheim Airship Institute, 
Akron, Ohio, 1930-35. 

Adviser in aeronautics to the National 
Tsing Hua University, Peiping, China, 
1933-37. 

Consultant, Army Air Corps and US. Air 
Force, 1939 to date. 

Director, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1942-45. 

Consultant, Department of Ordnance, U.S. 
Army, 1938-52. 

Consultant, General Electric Co., 1940 to 
date. 

Member of the board of investigation on 
the collapse of the Tacoma Bridge (State of 
Washington), 1942. 

Consultant, Northrop Aircraft Co., 1941-49. 

Founder and consultant, Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp. (now Aerojet-General Corp.), 
Azusa, Calif., 1942 to date. 

Consultant on high speed wind tunnel, 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Consultant in development of pumping 
equipment for the Los Angeles water system; 
the Grand Coulee Dam project; the Smith- 
Putnam wind turbine for development of 
electricity. 

Member of the special committee appointed 
by the U.S. Navy to investigate the Macon 
and Akron dirigible disasters. 
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Consultant to the U.S. Army Air Force on 
design of the 20-foot wind tunnel at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Chairman, advisory board, Allison Division, 
General Motors, 1957 to date. 

Director, NAS-ARDC summer 
groups, 1957-58. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Doctor of engineering, Technische Hoch- 
schule, Berlin, Germany, 1928. 

Doctor of engineering, University of Liége, 
Belgium, 1947. 

Doctor of engineering, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

Doctor of engineering, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1948. 

Doctor of engineering, Yale University, 
1951. 

Doctor of engineering, Hebrew Institute of 
Technology, Haifa, 1952. 

Doctor of engineering, Technische Hoch- 
schule, Aachen, Germany, 1953. 

Doctor of engineering, Die Eidgendssische 
Technische Hochschule, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
1955. 

Doctor of science, University of Brussels, 
Belgium, 1937. 

Doctor of science, University of Aix-Mar- 
seille, France, 1948. 

Doctor of science, 
France, 1953. 

Doctor of science, University of Istanbul, 
Turkey, 1953. 

Doctor of applied sciences, Technische 
Universitat, Berlin, Germany, 1953. 

Doctor of law, University of California, 
1943. 

Honorary professor of Columbia University 
since 1948. 

Professor emeritus, California Institute of 
Technology, 1949. 

Doctor of science, Northwestern University, 
1956. 

Doctor, honoris causa, University of Paris, 
France, 1957. 

Doctor of science, University of California, 
1958. 


study 


University of Lille, 


LECTURER 

Wright Brothers lecture, IAS, 1954. 

Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, 1926. 

Universities in Tokyo and Fukuoka (Ja- 
pan), Nanking (China), and Calcutta (In- 
dia) , 1927-29. 

Fifth Volta Congress, Italy, 1935. 

Rouse Ball lecturer, Cambridge University, 
England, 1937. 

NS geearalateame Educational Foundation, 

Wilbur Wright lecturer, Royal Aeronautical 
Society, England, 1937. 

Josiah Willard Biggs lecturer, American 
Mathematical Society, 1940. 

Tenth Wright Brothers lecture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1946. 
eer Henry Thurston lecture, ASME, 

Fulbright Act (USA), Sorbonne, Paris, 
France, 1951-52. 

First Lanchester memorial lecture, 1957. 

First Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
memorial lecture, 1958. 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, hon- 
orary fellow. 
Royal Aeronautical Society, honorary 
fellow. 


American Rocket Society, fellow No. 1. 

American Physical Society, fellow. 

Society of Sigma XI, Cal. Tech. chapter, 
1930. 

Tau Beta Pi member, 1934. 

Franklin Institute, honorary member. 

American Geophysical Society, honorary 
member. 

Associazione Italiana degli Ingegneri dell’- 
Autumobile, honorary member. j 

Society of Civil Engineers, France, hon- 
orary member. 
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Société des Ingénieurs Civils de Belgique, 
honorary member. 

National Academy of Sciences, Washing- 
ton, D.C., member. 


Académie des Sciences, Paris, France, 
member. 
Accademia dei Lincei, Roma, Italy, 
member. 


Accademia delle Scienzie, Torino, Italy, 
member. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
member. 

American Philosophical Society, member. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
member. 

American Society of 
member. 

American Ordnance Association, member. 

Association Francaise des Ingénieurs et 
Techniciens de 1l’Aéronautique, member. 

Royal Society of London, England, member. 

Associazione Tecnica  dell’Automobile, 
Torino, Italy, member. 

Air Force Association, 1950. 

Academy of Arts, Sevilla, Spain, 1955. 

Pontifical Academy, 1955. 

Membre de l'Institut, France, 1955. 

Member, Scientific Advisory Board, Con- 
vair Division, General Dynamics, 1956. 


DECORATIONS AND ORDERS 


Army Air Force Commendation, for merito- 
rious civilian service, 1945. 

Medal of Merit, USA, 1946. 

Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, France, 
1947; Commandeur, Légion d’Honneur, 
France, 1955. 

Grand Officer of the Order Al Merito della 
Republica awarded by the Italian Govern- 
ment, 1953. 

Medal of Freedom, USA, 1956. 

Gold Medal, U.S. Air Force, for exceptional 
civilian service, 1956. 

The Great Cross with Stars of the Order 
of Merit of the Republic of Germany, 1955. 

Great Officer in the Order of Orange- 
Nassau, Netherlands, 1956. 

Spanish Grand Cross of Merit for Aero- 
nautical Achievement, 1956. 

Officer of the Order of Leopold (Belgium), 
1958. 


Civil Engineers, 


AWARDS 


University of Liége Gold Medal, 1937. 

Gold Medal (ASME), 1941. 

Sylvanus Reed Award (IAS), 1942. 

John Fritz Medal (ASCE, ASME, AIMME, 
AIEE), 1948. 

Franklin Medal (Franklin Institute), 1948. 

Lord Kelvin Gold Medal (England), 1950. 

Air Power Award (U.S. Air Force Associa- 
tion), 1950. 

Gold Medal (Royal Aeronautical Society, 
England), 1952. 

Lord & Taylor Award, New York, 1953. 

Trasenster Medal and Diploma, Associa- 
tion des Ingénieurs de Liége, Belgium, 1954. 

Astronautics Award, American Rocket So- 
ciety, 1954. 

Wright Brothers Memorial Trophy, 1954. 

Exceptional Service Award, U.S. Air Force, 
1955. 

Guggenheim Medal, 1955. 

Louis Bréguet Award (Société Anonyme 
des Atliers d’Aviation Louis Bréguet), 
France, 1955. 

PUBLICATIONS 


“General Aerodynamic Theory” (with J. M. 
Burgers) , two volumes, 1924. 

“Mathematical Method in Engineering” 
(with M. A. Biot), English original, trans- 
lated into French, Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Turkish, and Japanese, 1940. 

“Aerodynamics—Selected Topics in the 
Light of Their Historical Development,” pub- 
lished by Cornell Press, English original, 
translated into French, Spanish, German, and 
Italian, 1954. 

“Collected Works of Theodore von Karman 
(1902-52),” four volumes, published by 
Butterworths Scientific Publications. 

Home address: 1501 South Marengo Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, Calif. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 133) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 





PROPOSED STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and 32 other Senators 
I submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution to amend the Standing Rules 
of the Senate to create a standing Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and I 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, the creation of a stand- 
ing committee in the Senate to handle 
excusively the voluminous and impor- 
tant legislation affecting veterans as a 
particular group has been the subject 
of numerous resolutions and parlia- 
mentary efforts since the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 became ef- 
fective. While such a standing com- 
mittee was deleted from the 1946 legis- 
lation as a measure of compromise made 
during the Senate debate, the original 
recommendation of the Reorganization 
Act provided for a standing Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

In June 1959, the junior Senator from 
New York and the junior Senator from 
Nevada held hearings on this important 
subject and unanimously recommended 
the creation of such a standing commit- 
tee. The recommendation was not 
passed by the full committee. 

The veterans’ organizations and 
many Senators favor this step. With 
this in mind, the other Senators have 
joined me in introducing this measure. 
I trust that a standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will be created during 
the 87th Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 134), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cannon (for himself and 
Senators KEATING, BIBLE, Byrp of West 
Virginia, CARLSON, CARROLL, CAaAsE of 
South Dakota, CHavez, CHurcH, Dovuc- 
LAS, FONG, GRUENING, HICKEY, HOLLAND, 
HUMPHREY, JACKSON, JAVITS, KEFAUVER, 
KUCHEL, Lone of Missouri, McCartuy, 
McGeEE, Moss, MunpT, MUSKIE, NEUBER- 
GER, RANDOLPH, SPARKMAN, ‘TALMADGE, 
WILEY, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, YOuNG 
of North Dakota, and Youne of Ohio) to 
create a standing Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, was received and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to standing 
committees) is amended by— 

(1) striking out subparagraphs 10 through 
13 in paragraph (h) of section (1); 

(2) striking out subparagraphs 16 through 
19 in paragraph (1) of section (1); and 

(3) inserting in section (1) after para- 
graph (p) the following new paragraph: 

*(q) Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
consist of nine Senators, to which commit- 
tee shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

“1, Veterans’ measures, generally. 

“2. Pensions of all the wars of the United 
States, general and special. 
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“3. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 

“4, Compensation of veterans. 

“5, Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

“7, Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

“8. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
by striking out “and Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences; and Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6(a) of rule XVI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate (relating to 
the designation of ex officio members of the 
Committee on Appropriations), is amended 
by adding at the end of the tabulation con- 
tained therein the following new item: 

“Committee on Veterans’ Affairs—For the 
Veterans’ Administration.” 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall as promptly as feasible after its 
appointment and organization confer with 
the Committee on Finance and the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare for the 
purpose of determining what disposition 
should be made of proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters theretofore referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare during the Eighty- 
seventh Congress which are within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 





PROPOSED STUDY OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on July 
24, 1959, I submitted a resolution calling 
for the establishment of a Senate Select 
Committee on the Economic Impact of 
National Defense. Joining me as co- 
sponsors were Senators Proxmire, Hum- 
phrey, Gruening, Byrd of West Virginia, 
Randolph, and the late Senator Neu- 
berger of Oregon. This resolution, Sen- 
ate Resolution 150, was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

I now resubmit this resolution and ask 
consent that it lie on the desk until 
Monday next in order that Senators who 
wish may add their names as cosponsors. 
I also ask that the text of the resolution 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. President, some rather acrimoni- 
ous words have been exchanged of late 
on the floor of the Senate on the subject 
of the location of defense contracts. Let 
me make it clear at the outset that 
Michigan has no quarrel with either New 
York or California. Let me make clear 
also that I do not advocate that defense 
procurement should become a tool for 
economic planning, nor do I believe it 
should be used for political reward or 
reprisal. 

What I do contend is that defense 
procurement has an enormous impact on 
our economy. I am satisfied this can be 
proved; defense procurement undertak- 
ings of the Federal Government, by their 
very magnitude, cannot escape having 
such an impact. The Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
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in its report of March 30, 1960, expressed 
it this way: 

The impact of defense spending on the 
Nation’s economy is greater than that of any 
other single item in the Federal budget. 
Any study of unemployment would be in- 
complete without consideration of this fac- 
ter because the magnitude of the defense 
budget and the rate at which large sums are 
spent affect not only the armament indus- 
tries, but nearly every other industry in the 
country ’- *¢ °. 

The magnitude of our commitments is un- 
precedented. For the past 8 years national 
security expenditures have amounted to 
more than $40 billion a year—almost 10 per- 
cent of our gross national product—and are 
likely to continue at this or a higher level. 
Expenditures of this dimension have an ob- 
vious impact on such diverse aspects of our 
economy as tax and monetary policy, de- 
velopment of natural resources, allocations 
for domestic needs within the Federal 
budget, and the development of new pat- 
terns of international trade. Nowhere, how- 
ever, is the impact more apparent to the 
average citizen than in the area of employ- 
ment and unemployment, as industrial pro- 
ducers shift to meet the rapidly changing 
needs of our military planners. 


The Military Establishment itself rec- 
ognizes the weight of this economic im- 
pact. Two years ago W. J. McNeil, then 
Assistant Secretary and Comptroller of 
the Defense Department, testifying be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, 
said: 


The trend of expenditures, of course, does 
not give the full picture of the impact of 
the defense program on the economy. Also 
important in terms of economic impact is 
the rate of defense obligations since, as 
stated earlier, obligations refiect the rate 
at which orders and contracts will be placed 
for goods and services. 

The Department of Defense budget is 
normally summarized in terms of major 
categories. While the major procurement 
category has perhaps the most direct im- 
pact on the economy, there is a substantial 
flow of orders and contracts from obliga- 
tions in other categories. 

In tracing the impact of the defense pro- 
gram on the private economy, it is useful 
to examine the relationship between de- 
fense expenditures and obligations for mili- 
tary hard goods on the one hand, and sales, 
new orders, unfilled orders and inventories 
of the durable goods industries on the other 
hand. The relationship between the de- 
fense program and industry is most clear- 
cut in this area. 

It is difficult to say whether the planned 
increase in defense order placements during 
this January-June 1958 period will be suffi- 
cient to reverse the trend in the durable- 
goods industries. But this much can be 
said; the increased rate of defense order 
placements certainly will be a positive fac- 
tor in the economic picture, not only during 
the current 6-month period, but also beyond. 

There is also a psychological impact. I 
am not perhaps the best one to estimate 
its effect. But the minute that orders are 
placed there is a different feeling than if 
there are no orders received or no hope of 
getting orders. 

I think I detect, when I talk to a good 
many people from industry, quite a differ- 
ence in their forward outlook when they see 
signs of business coming than when they 
do not see it coming. Particularly after 
they receive an order, the attitude changes 
noticeably. 


The present Assistant Secretary and 
Comptroller, Charles J. Hitch, is co- 
author with Roland N. McKean of a book 
published last year entitled “Project 
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Rand: The Economics of Defense in the 
Nuclear Age.” In the summary of this 
excellent series of studies, on page 6, 
there appear the following key para- 
graphs: 

Defense spending has a number of side 
effects over and above the direct costs and 
gains. A large defense budget, like any other 
large expenditure, affects the task of main- 
taining economic stability, increasing the 
likelihood of inflation and decreasing the 
probability of deflation. A large and fluc- 
tuating defense budget could aggravate con- 
siderably the difficulty of stabilizing the 
economy. To minimize the ill effects of pro- 
longed cold war programs (even if expanded 
considerably), we need mainly improved 
monetary-fiscal policies that would damp 
price and income fluctuations. 

Large defense expenditures, like any large 
Government program, may have other indi- 
rect costs, e.g., impairment of incentives, 
if the tax structure is poorly designed, and 
of the functioning of competition. But they 
may also produce significant indirect ben- 
efits, such as increases in the stock of capital 
and technological advances that become 
valuable in the private economy. 


Most recently we have had the forth- 
right speech of the able Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNamara. Speaking in 
New York on April 24 he said: 

Defense spending represents more than 
one-half of the Federal budget, and nearly 
10 percent of the gross national product. 

As one weapons system is phased out and 
another one developed, defense business 
moves not only from one contractor to an- 
other, but from industry to industry and 
from State to State * * *. 

As our choices become more complex, 
their consequences extend further and 
further into the web of our economy * * *. 
In the typical weapons system today, there 
may be as many as six or eight layers of 
subcontractors * * *. 

There are a number of steps we can take, 
some of them within the Department of 
Defense, and some of them involving the 
country asa whole * * *. 

Our planning must extend further into 
the future in order to provide a leadtime 
sufficient to permit adjustment to the fu- 
ture consequences of present decisions * * *. 

We can continue to expect, therefore, 
that there will be major shifts in our de- 
fense program from year to year, and per- 
haps more often. 


Here we have responsible officials, 
each making clear the point. Surely 
we need not argue whether $40 billion 
should be spent with no regard for its 
impact on the economy. That point has 
been settled. 

Indeed, in a haphazard way we recog- 
nize and attempt to deal with the effects 
of defense activity through such pro- 
grams as aid for education in federally 
impacted areas, the Capehart housing 
program, Defense Manpower Order No. 
4, the shipyard differentials, and on oc- 
casion the requirement for dispersal of 
subcontracts. 

All agree that these defense sums are 
not spent in a vacuum. The next ques- 
tion is, “How many factors is it reason- 
able to require officials of the Defense 
Establishment to have in mind when 
their primary concern is with essential 
military requirements?” We know that 
they consider price; they consider speed; 
they consider quality; they consider 
transportation; sometimes they consider 
climate. Countless subjective evalua- 
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tions are made on technical qualifications 
and corporate and financial capabilities 
before these contracts are let. I do not 
know to what extent they may consider 
the effects of procurement on business 
competition and monopoly. Where we 
bog down is on whether they should also 
consider idle human beings and idle 
plants. 

This question is too basic to be dis- 
missed as a battle between politicians for 
the spoils. No responsible person is ask- 
ing that the defense procurement be di- 
vided into 50 equal parts, or into 50 parts 
based on taxation or on population or 
on any other such factor. The point 
those of us who have raised our voices 
are trying to get across is that the 
strength of our economy and therefore 
the welfare of the Nation requires a con- 
certed effort to gear this enormous 
amount of Federal spending to the weak 
spots in our economy. 

Essentially, our concern lies in three 
areas: insufficient use of competitive bid- 
ding; insufficient use of small business; 
and insufficient use of labor surplus 
areas. 

What about competitive bidding? The 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. PRoxMrrE, 
pointed to the testimony of Comptroller 
General Campbell before the House 
Armed Services Special Subcommittee on 
Procurement Practices in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, May 5, 1960. Among 
other things, Mr. Campbell said: 

We believe that a careful examination of 
the use of the authority to negotiate and 
the development of effective criteria and 
guidelines for the use of contract negotiators 
would result in a substantial reduction of 
negotiated procurement in favor of pro- 
curements by formal advertising and would 
better serve the interests of both the Gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Steps should be taken to obtain proposals 
from qualified offerers, and to give all of- 
ferers, within a competitive range, an op- 
portunity to discuss their proposals. 


The Joint Economic Committee, in 
October 1960, pointed out that the excep- 
tion has become the rule: the intent of 
the law notwithstanding, the great ma- 
jority of military purchases are now 
made by negotiated contracts. The 
committee has this to say: 


When the subjective, negotiated proce- 
dure is employed, the competition is be- 
tween the companies with their technical 
staff, background, facilities, know-how and 
persuasion, and the Government contracting 
officers. This procedure permits the exercise 
of choice and so is subject to influence and 
pressure. 

A great responsibility is thus placed upon 
the contracting officer of the Government 
since he is the dispenser of business, often 
out of all proportion to his salary, This is 
the lifeblood of industry, communities, 
States, and regions, and the source of indi- 
vidual employment and well-being. He thus 
controls great economic power and his, ac- 
tions cannot be considered merely as pro- 
curement matters. 

Since negotiated contracting and particu- 
larly, cost reimbursement-type contracting 
is not a testing of free and full competitive 
forces, it follows that the system as prac- 
ticed, is actually one of governmental con- 
trol. Government officers, not competitive 
forces, dictate decisions of broad economic 
impact such as location, survival, and expan- 
sion of industry. (Economics Aspects of 
Military Procurement and Supply.) 
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What about small business? So many 
pious words have been spoken on the 
need for our small, independent busi- 
nesses to share in the defense effort, I 
hesitate to add to the collection. Suffice 
it to say that despite all the mountains of 
protestations, we have so far produced 
not even a mouse. As the February 2, 
1961, report of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee indicates, the small 
business share of total military procure- 
ment has steadily declined from 25.3 
percent in 1954 to 16.1 percent in 1960. 

The platform of the Democratic Party, 
adopted in Los Angeles, pledges “a more 
equitable share of Government contracts 
to small and independent business.” I 
want to see us get on with this commit- 
ment. 

What about the matching of defense 
contracts with idle resources, both hu- 
man and capital? This is the third 
aspect of this problem. We must find a 
means of better matching defense con- 
tracts with these idle resources. Last 
October, in Warren, Mich., then Senator 
and now President Kennedy said: 

I believe that Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, as it was known, should be reinstated, 
so those areas of the country which have 
high unemployment—we could use our de- 
fense contracts to put people to work as well 
as make weapous. 


Then in his message of February 2, 
1961, to the Congress on a program to 
restore momentum to the American 
economy, the President said: 

A principal purpose of the proposed Area 
Redevelopment Act is to create new jobs in 
chronic labor surplus areas by bringing in 
new private industries. It would be anom- 
alous for the Government to urge these 
locations on private industry while ignoring 
these areas in the location of its own activ- 
ities. Agencies of the Federal Government, 
in locating new facilities or deciding upon 
the use of existing facilities, are directed 
to give every reasonable preference to labor 
surplus areas. 

And I have today sent a directive to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the General Services Administration 
requesting prompt steps to improve the 
machinery by which Federal contracts can 
be channeled to firms located in labor sur- 
plus areas. 


There were 101 major areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of February 
1961. In these areas alone the work 
force totals 29 million persons. This 
fact was stressed by the able Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RaANpDoLPH]. 
But if you compare these 101 areas with 
the areas receiving defense contracts, 
it appears that the right hand does not 
know that the other hand exists. Let 
me use Michigan as an example, while 
making clear I do not propose a raid 
on any other State—north, east, south, 
or west. Michigan has a statewide un- 
employment rate of 14.2 percent. For 
the period October-December 1960, 
Michigan received 2.5 percent of the 
value of military prime contract awards. 

All communities must be confident 
that they can seek defense procurement 
on an equal basis. Unless guidelines are 
established which insure that industry 
in whatever State has equal opportunity 
to share in the economic activity result- 
ing from defense procurement, we will 
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continue to have friction and wasteful 
haggling. 

It goes beyond the point we have re- 
peatedly raised in this continuing con- 
cern and debate. Communist propa- 
gandists long have charged that the 
United States is insincere in its efforts 
to control and to reduce armaments. 
Communist propaganda charges the 
American economy cannot survive un- 
less it is fed with munitions dollars. I 
sometimes think there are Americans 
who, though not admitting it, themselves 
feel that the charge is true. 

Go into a community which has just 
lost its principal payroll as a result of 
the termination of a defense contract. 
That community has experienced “dis- 
armament” and it is altogether possible 
that there would be voices in that com- 
munity who would agree that our econ- 
omy could not survive the withdrawal 
of all defense procurement, the ultimate 
result of complete disarmament. 

Inevitably, more and more areas of this 
Nation will feel the shock of removal 
of an important military payroll. 
Changes in military strategy and deploy- 
ment of forces, the constant demands 
for new skills, the rapid technological 
and scientific advances all point to the 
fact that our defense procurement will 
be based upon change. The community 
which has never suffered the hardships 
which come from loss of a substantial 
defense activity cannot appreciate the 
impact upon the community which does 
suffer such loss; but more and more of 
our people are experiencing this type of 
upheaval. 

The committee which I suggest in the 
resolution I am offering could provide a 
means whereby all impartial observers 
could see that we have prepared, by con- 
cerning ourselves with this subject long 
before disarmament becomes a probabil- 
ity, the means of orderly transition. If 
we can learn to handle the disarmament 
which results from shifting patterns in 
defense procurement, we will be in a 
better position to handle the broader 
changes which would result from any in- 
ternational agreement for arms limita- 
tion. 

The development of successful ma- 
chinery for adjusting to this continuing 
disarmament would strengthen our econ- 
omy for the period immediately ahead; 
it would also provide an answer to Com- 
munist propaganda that our economy 
will collapse without the stimulus of 
arms manufacture. 

I do not suggest that there are easy 
answers. What I do want to suggest is 
that this is a matter so fundamental to 
our strength as a Nation, so essential 
indeed to our long-term military posi- 
tion, that the Congress should no longer 
postpone a very thorough study of the 
impact of defense on our economy. We 
should recall the recommendation of the 
Senate Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems—“study by an appropri- 
ate committee of the impact of military 
procurement and deployment policies 
upon employment stability and unem- 
ployment, and consideration of measures 
to ease resulting dislocations.” 

An ever increasing number of my Sen- 
ate colleagues have advocated such a 
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study: the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ProxmIrE], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Caritson], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BuTLer], and the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Javits and 
Mr. KeEaTING], to name a few. 

My resolution proposes a Senate se- 
lect committee composed of three mem- 
bers each from the Armed Services 
Committee, the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, the Finance Committee, and 
three other Members of the Senate. 
This select committee would be in- 
structed to make exhaustive studies of 
the extent to which defense procure- 
ment policies in the United States are 
related to the national economy. It 
would in no sense attempt to make a 
whippingboy out of any State or region. 
It would seek to determine the steps that 
could be taken to minimize the inflation- 
ary and deflationary effects of defense 
spending; it would consider what meth- 
ods and processes of procurement will 
result in the least depletion of our na- 
tional strength; and I would hope that 
it would look into the effects on com- 
petition and monopoly. 

If a different committee structure 
would be more acceptable to the Senate, 
I would ask that the resolution be modi- 
fied to meet that desire. But I do hope 
this resolution iiaay be considered by the 
committee. The growing acrimony on 
this subject does us no good. The sub- 
ject is of such urgency to our Nation’s 
continued military and economic 
strength that I suggest it must be given 
this thorough and objective study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriate- 
ly referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will be printed in the RrEcorp, 
and will lie on the desk, as requested by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The resolution (S. Res. 135) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as follows: 

Whereas a strong economy is essential to 
the continued welfare of the Nation, to its 
agricultural and industrial development, and 
to the national security; and 

Whereas Congress has recognized the need 
for controlling inflation and providing max- 
imum production and employment; and 

Whereas the spending of the Department 
of Defense is the largest single item in the 
national budget at the present time; and 

Whereas the world situation indicates that 
this situation will continue into the fore- 
seeable future; and 

Whereas the impact of this spending has 
a direct relationship to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic well-being; 

Whereas the defense expenditure policy 
could have significant bearing on business 
competition and monopoly; and 

Whereas the termination, modification, or 
increase of the major defense undertakings 
frequently result in serious dislocation of the 
Nation’s labor force; and 

Whereas an international disarmament 
agreement would involve readjustments in 
our Nation’s defense policies; and 

Whereas maximum return for defense ex- 
penditures is essential to our continued pros- 
perity; and 

Whereas the Senate, in connection with 
provision of funds adequate for national de- 
fense and maintenance of a sound economy, 
desires to have recommendations relative to 
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methods to achieve these essential goals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there shall be established 
a select committee of the Senate which 
shall make exhaustive studies of the extent 
to which defense procurement policies in the 
United States are related to the national 
economy, and the extent and character of 
defense procurement policies that can be 
expected to be required to provide for the 
national defense and maintain the Nation’s 
economic strength to the end that such 
studies and the recommendations based 
thereon may be available to the Senate in 
considering defense procurement policies for 
the future. The committee shall be desig- 
nated “The Senate Select Committee on 
the Economic Impact of National Defense”. 

Src. 2. (a) The committee shall be com- 
posed of three members of the Committee 
on Armed Services, three members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, three 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, three members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and three members of 
the Select Committee on Small Business; 
all said members to be designated by the 
chairman of the respective committees, at 
least one member designated from each of 
the above committees being selected from the 
minority membership thereof. In addition, 
there shall be three Members of the Senate 
designated by the President of the Senate, 
at least one being from the minority mem- 
bership thereof. The committee shall cease 
to exist at the close of business on Jan- 
uary 31, 1963. 

(b) Any vacancy in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect its powers, 
and any vacancy in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same manner 
as provided for determining the original 
membership. 

(c) Nine members of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(d) The chairman shall be chosen by the 
members at the first meeting. 

‘Sec. 3. The committee shall conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation with 
respect to the following matters: 

(a) The impact of defense procurement 
spending on the national economy from 
1946 to the present time; 

(b) The extent to which this spending is 
currently affecting our economy; 

(c) Estimate of future trends in defense 
spending and their effect on the economy; 

(d) Steps which could be taken consistent 
with the defense effort, to minimize the in- 
flationary and deflationary effects of defense 
spending; 

(e) The character of legislation that may 
encourage the adoption of new methods and 
improved processes of defense procurement 
which will result in the least depletion of our 
national strength; and 

(f) Such other factors it may consider 
necessary to attain a full and complete un- 
derstanding of the impact of defense spend- 
ing and defense procurement policies upon 
our national economy, our foreign policy, and 
the national defense. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the committee is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures; (2) hold such hear- 
ings; (3) sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourn- 
ment periods of the Senate; (4) require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(5) administer such oaths; (6) take such 
testimony orally or by deposition; and (7) 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable, except that 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, for com- 
parable duties. 
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(b) Upon request made by the members 
of the committee selected from the minority 
party, the committee shall appoint one as- 
sistant or consultant designated by such 
members. No assistant or consultant ap- 
pointed by the committee may receive com- 
pensation at an annual gross rate which ex- 
ceeds by more than $1,200 the annual gross 
rate of compensation of any individual so 
designated by the minority members of the 
committee. 

(c) With the prior consent of the execu- 
tive department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, the 
committee may (1) utilize the services, in- 
formation, and facilities of any such depart- 
ment or agency, and (2) employ on a reim- 
bursable basis the services of such personnel 
of any such department or agency as it deems 
advisable. With the consent of any other 
committee of the Senate, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, the committee may utilize the 
facilities and the services of the staff of such 
other committee or subcommittee whenever 
the chairman of the committee determines 
that such action is necessary and appropriate. 

(ad) Subpenas may be issued by the com- 
mittee over the signature of the chairman 
or any other member designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman of 
the committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$175,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 





IMPARTIAL SETTLEMENT BY JU- 
DICIAL MEANS OF LEGAL DIS- 
PUTES ARISING UNDER TREATIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, for my- 
self, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpnHrey], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarK], a resolution 
which provides that treaties to which 
the United States is a party should in- 
clude provisions calling for the impar- 
tial settlement by judicial means of legal 
disputes arising under the treaties; and 
for the utilization of the international 
court of justice, the World Court. 

Now more than ever the United States 
must reaffirm its dedication to the prin- 
ciple that the rule of law should replace 
the rule of force in international affairs. 

The resolution states: 

Whereas the Senate has, under the Consti- 
tution, the duty and responsibility of giv- 
ing its advice and consent to treaties 
entered into between the United States and 
foreign nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
shall, in negotiating any treaty or other 
international agreement, use his best efforts 
to secure the inclusion therein of provisions 
calling for the impartial settlement by ju- 
dicial means of legal disputes arising under 
such treaty or agreement to which the 
United States is a party, taking due ac- 
count in such negotiations of the availabil- 
ity of the International Court of Justice as 
the principal judicial arm of the United 
Nations. 


Earlier in the session, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], and 
I cosponsored a bill to strike out the 
1946 Connally reservation to U.S. mem- 
bership in the World Court, which gives 
the United States a veto power over 
the Court’s jurisdiction. Favorable ac- 
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tion on both these measures would 
erase the incongruity from our often- 
expressed determination to utilize the 
international judicial machinery to 
settle disagreements by force of reason 
and law, not by force of arms. 

Should this judicial machinery get 
the support which this resolution pro- 
poses, it could then be expanded, along 
the lines studied by the American Bar 
Association, to include the establish- 
ment of regional courts of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

It is my intention to supplement in 
every way possible the efforts of a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association 
which is seeking to establish the rule of 
law through greater utilization of the 
International Court of Justice and 
through the establishment of regional 
judicial bodies for the purpose of the 
elimination of disputes between nations. 
I believe this is the true and final objec- 
tive toward world peace, which we must 
assert in every way possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 136) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States 
declared in his inaugural address on Janu- 
ary 20, 1961: “Let both sides join in a new 
endeavor—not a new balance of power, but 
a new world of law,” and further declared 
in his state of the Union message of January 
30, 1961: “Where nature makes natural al- 
lies of us all, we can demonstrate that bene- 
ficial relations are possible even with those 
with whom we disagree—and this must some 
day be the basis of world law”; and 

Whereas President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
declared in his state of the Union message 
of January 9, 1959: “It is my purpose to 
intensify efforts during the coming 2 years 
* * * to the end that the rule of law may 
replace the obsolete rule of force in the 
affairs of nations”; and 

Whereas President Harry S Truman stated 
on March 17, 1948: “The principles and pur- 
poses expressed in the Charter of the United 
Nations continue to represent our hope for 
the eventual establishment of the rule of 
law in international affairs’; and 

Whereas the Honorable Christian A. 
Herter, as Secretary of State of the United 
States, declared on September 1, 1960: “We 
seek to move toward a world of law—not as 
a remote and abstract goal, but as something 
we are beginning to accomplish now through 
tangible and specific steps’; and 

Whereas the Honorable George C. Mar- 
shall, as Secretary of State of the United 
States, said in a speech on September 17, 
1947: “‘The Government of the United States 
believes that the surest foundation for per- 
manent peace lies in the extension of the 
benefits and the restraints of the rule of law 
to all peoples and to all governments”; and 

Whereas the Honorable Cordell Hull, as 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
stated on September 12, 1943: “Disputes of 
a legal character which present a threat to 
the peace of the world should be adjudi- 
cated by an International Court of Justice 
whose decisions would be based upon ap- 
plication of principles of law”; and 

Whereas the United States Government is 
actively seeking to promote world peace 
with justice by encouraging the nations of 
the world to permit appropriate interna- 
tional tribunals to adjudicate legal disputes 
which might arise among them; and 

Whereas, in 1946, the United States, pur- 
suant to a declaration deposited with the 
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Secretary General of the United Nations, ad- 
vised and consented to by the Senate (5S. 
Res. 196 of the Seventy-ninth Congress), ac- 
cepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice over legal 
disputes to which it is a party subject to 
the Connolly reservation; and 

Whereas provisions for the settlement of 
disputes arising under treaties and other in- 
ternational agreements by the International 
Court of Justice or other judicial means 
have been incorporated in treaties and agree- 
ments such as the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (article IX), the Arti- 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (article IX), the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund (article XVIII), the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization (article 
$7), the constitution of the World Health 
Organization (article 75), and the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(article XVII); and 

Whereas the Senate has, under the Con- 
stitution, the duty and responsibility of giv- 
ing its advice and consent to treaties en- 
tered into between the United States and 
foreign nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
shall, in negotiating any treaty or other 
international agreement, use its best efforts 
to secure the inclusion therein of provisions 
calling for the impartial settlement by judi- 
cial means of legal disputes arising under 
such treaty or agreement to which the United 
States is a party, taking due account in such 
negotiations of the availability of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice as the principal 
judicial arm of the United Nations. 





REPEAL OF CHAPTER 43 OF TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 859) to repeal chapter 43 of title 
38, United States Code, and that the bill 
be appropriately rereferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (H.R. 859) was referred to 
= Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are, 





ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 
BY ALLOWANCE OF CERTAIN DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX PURPOSES—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 5, 1961, I introduced the bill (S. 
2) to assist small business and persons 
engaged in small business by allowing 
a deduction, for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, for additional investment in de- 
preciable assets, inventory, and accounts 
receivable. I ask unanimous consent 
that if and when the bill is reprinted, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] may be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





RAILWAY SAFETY—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the next printing of the bill (S. 1669) to 
CVII——448 
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provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall prescribe rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection; maintenance, and re- 
pair of certain parts on railroad cars, 
and to require carriers by railroad to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and 
permanent structures for the support of 
way, trackage, and traffic in safe and 
suitable condition, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by me on April 18, 
1961, I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson], be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as cosponsor on S. 1669, a bill to 
provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall prescribe rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair of certain parts on railroad cars, 
and to require carriers by railroad to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and 
permanent structures for the support of 
way, trackage, and traffic in safe and 
suitable condition, and for other pur- 
poses. This bill was introduced on April 
18 by the distinguished chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 





SURVEY OF RACCOON CREEK WA- 
TERSHED, INDIANA—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
HARTKE’s name be added as a sponsor of 
S. 753, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make an examination 
and survey of the Raccoon Creek water- 
shed, Indiana, for soil conservation and 
recreation purposes, which was intro- 
duced by Senator CAPEHART on February 
2, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 
TO STUDY THE PROBLEM OF 
ALCOHOLISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES — ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] has 
long been active in the support of legis- 
lation designed to provide an effective 
program for the study and treatment of 
alcoholism. As a member of the Iowa 
State Senate, he sponsored legislation 
which, on the State level, was designed 
to provide centers for the treatment of 
alcoholism and for the dissemination of 
information calculated to prevent the 
spread of alcoholism. As a Member of 
the U.S. Senate, it is his earnest desire 
to work for this type of activity on the 
national level. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that he be listed as a cosponsor, with 
me, of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 72) 
to establish a Commission To Study the 
Problem of Alcoholism in the United 
States and to make recommendations for 
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the more adequate provision of facilities 
for the treatment, rehabilitation, and 
cure of alcoholics, and for the prevention 
of alcoholism, and that the joint resolu- 
tion carry his name at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Wesley H. Petrie, of Hawaii, to be U.S. 
marshal, district of Hawaii, for a term 
of 4 years, vice Thomas R. Clark; 

Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. attorney, eastern district of Okla- 
homa, for a term of 4 years, vice Frank 
D. McSherry; 

Cato Ellis, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
marshal, for the western district of Ten- 
nessee, for a term of 4 years, vice George 
C. Harrison; 

John H. Reddy, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney, for the eastern district 
of Tennessee, for a term of 4 years, vice 
John C. Crawford, Jr., resigned; 

Joseph F. Radigan, of Vermont, to be 
U.S. attorney, for the district of Ver- 
mont, for a term of 4 years, vice Louis 
G. Whitcomb, resigned; and 

B. Andrew Potter, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. attorney, for the western district 
of Oklahoma, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Paul W. Cress. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Wednesday, May 10, 1961, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER: 

Address entitled “Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Soldier-Statesman,” delivered by 
Senator BuTLER upon the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of General MacArthur's 
speech before a joint session of Congress, 

By Mr. PELL: 

Address delivered by Senator Hart at a 
conference held by the American 
tion and Citizenship Conference, 
York, N.Y., on March 24, 1961. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Address entitled “Policy for Growth,” de- 
livered by Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges before the National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1961. 

Editorial entitled “C-21 Is Coming 
Strong,” published in the Seattle Post-In- 

telligencer of April 21, 1961. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER 

Editorial entitled “Giving Protocol Mean- 
ing,” published in the Washington Post of 
April 22, 1961, as a reprint from the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


at New 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Letter of April 24, 1961, and telegram of 
May 1, 1961, sent by him to Mr. John A. 
Jones, Director of Public Relations, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., in connection 
with Steelimark Month in the upper Ohio 
Valley. 





TENNESSEE VALLEY FLOOD 
CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority announced to- 
day that 15 cities in the Tennessee 
Valley have adopted regulations involv- 
ing construction in flood hazard areas, 
and that final action on similar regula- 
tions is pending in eight other cities. 

These actions by the cities to solve 
their flood problems have been made 
possible primarily by their participation 
in a cooperative program involving TVA, 
the States of the Tennessee Valley area, 
and the local communities. Many com- 
munities have local flood problems which 
the overall TVA flood control system 
cannot solve, and this cooperative pro- 
gram affords much needed relief to par- 
ticipating cities. 

An excellent example of how two 
Tennessee cities have faced up to their 
flood problems and, through participa- 
tion in the cooperative program, have 
gone far in solving them, is presented in 
an article written by Glenn E. Waters, 
Jr., of the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, and published in a recent 
issue of the Tennessee Planner. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Two CrrTres Face THEIR FLOOD PROBLEMS 
(Glenn E. Walters, Jr., senior area planner, 
middle Tennessee office) 

In my role as city planner working with 
Columbia and Shelbyville, I have been in- 
volved directly and indirectly in assisting 
their planning commissions in adopting 
flood damage prevention measures. In a 
joint program sponsored by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, these two Duck River 
cities have undertaken the task of solving 
their flood problems. This task will be ac- 
complished by enforcing flood damage pre- 
vention amendments in their subdivision 
regulations and by adopting flood damage 
prevention regulations in their zoning ordi- 
nances. 

The Local Flood Relations Branch of TVA 
has rendered an invaluable service to Colum- 
bia and Shelbyville in studying past flood 
histories and in preparing reports making 
flood damage prevention recommendations 
for future probable floods. Their recommen- 
. dations are based on rainfall in the region 
and on past flood histories on the Duck 
River and nearby tributaries. 

_ Columbia and Shelbyville have approached 
the problem of flood damage prevention 
through the process of regulating land use 
in urban areas. Both cities have municipal- 
regional planning commissions with regional 
jurisdiction extending approximately five 
miles beyond their present city limits. In 
the area outside the corporate limits, the 
most effective land use regulating measure 
that the cities presently have to work with 
are subdivision regulations. Within the city 
Hmits, the regulation of land development 
in the flood plain can be carried out by 
the enforcement of the zoning ordinance as 
well as of subdivision regulations. 

$ 
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The Shelbyville and Columbia Planning 
Commissions have approved floodway zoning 
provisions, and each has recommended that 
they be adopted by the city council and be 
made a part of the zoning ordinance. These 
zoning ordinance revisions will regulate con- 
struction and land use in the open floodway 
zone and flood fringe areas in the cities. 
Columbia now has in effect flood prevention 
sections in its subdivision regulation, and 
the Shelbyville Planning Commission has ap- 
proved flood prevention measures to be in- 
cluded in its subdivision regulations. 


FLOODING CONTRIBUTES TO URBAN BLIGHT 


John W. Weathers, TVA hydrologic engi- 
neer, has stated that he has no problem in 
locating the slum areas in any city; he 
simply looks for the areas that are subject 
to flooding conditions and invariably he finds 
an area which is blighted and conducive to 
slum development. This writer feels that 
this is a basic fact which city planners and 
city officials should recognize. The only way 
to prevent further blight of this type is to 
prevent the area from being further de- 
veloped and to remove the structures now 
existing in the area. The only tool that the 
city has at its disposal to prevent further de- 
velopment of areas subject to flooding is the 
adoption of flood prevention measures as 
part of its zoning ordinance and subdivision 
regulations. 

As in the case of Shelbyville’s Big Springs 
Urban Renewal Area, blighting conditions, 
which are both a direct and indirect result 
of frequent inundation of an area, are very 
costly to correct. The total cost of the Shel- 
byville urban renewal project, encompassing 
some 161 acres, will be in excess of $6 mil- 
lion. Sixty-nine acres in the project area 
are subject to periodic flooding from the 
Duck River backwaters, which exceeded the 
bankfull stage by 20 feet during the March 
1902 flood of record. Flood control measures 
for the area will be considered as part of the 
total cost of the project. The city’s share 
of the estimated cost will be $1,600,000, a 
sum for which the city of Shelbyville will 
gain tremendous benefits. 

The TVA local flood relations branch will 
prepare a basic flood data report for any com- 
munity in the TVA region. These reports 
contain information that the average city 
planner is not equipped to compile and 
which, in many instances, cannot be ob- 
tained without consulting with a hydro- 
logical engineer. Cities which are not lo- 
cated in the Tennessee Valley drainage area 
can get assistance from the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers or U.S. Geologic Survey concern- 
ing local flood data for their areas upon 
which to base flood damage prevention meas- 
ures. The Corps of Engineers is now under- 
taking studies of this nature in various parts 
of Tennessee and in other States. 

A great many city officials are not aware 
of the true flood damage potential within 
their urban and suburban areas. Without 
an engineering report concerning this poten- 
tial, most city officials will continue to take 
no action to protect areas which otherwise 
may require very costly future urban renewal 
projects. It seems to me that one of the 
prerequisites for any city planning program 
would be to have a flood report concerning 
the flood potential of any and all streams 
passing through the urban area. 


EXTENSIVE DAMAGE IN SHELBYVILLE 


The February 1948 and March 1955 floods 
which occurred on the Duck River empha- 
sized the great need for flood protection of 
developed areas in and around Shelbyville. 
Damage estimated at approximately $132,000 
was caused by the 1948 flood which entered 
141 homes, 63 business places, 5 churches, 
and 2 industries in the city. The eity water- 
plant was out of operation for nearly 24 
hours. The 1955 flood in Shelbyville caused 
damages estimated at approximately $36,700. 
Floodwaters entered 73 homes, 44 business 
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places, and 2 churches, in depths ranging 
from a few inches to several feet. 

Damages from these two floods were far 
more costly than that which resulted from 
@ flood which occurred in Shelbyville in 
March 1902, the greatest flood known in 
Shelbyville. This extra flood damage was 
due to the urban development which had 
taken place within the level flood plain near 
the city. Continued development within 
this area in the future will create even 
greater potential flood damage. If the flood 
fringe area is also allowed to develop as it 
has in the past, the city can look forward 
to a $12 million urban renewal project by 
1980. Can Shelbyville afford to let this hap- 
pen? The answer to this question is ob- 
vious. 

A TVA flood damage report stated that the 
March 1902 flood was the highest known 
flood to have occurred on the Duck River in 
71 years. The report went on to state that 
the March 1902 flood should not be consid- 
ered the maximum probable flood; in other 
words, a flood of greater magnitude could 
reasonably be expected some time in the fu- 
ture. The study pointed out that record 
floods of the past are not necessarily the 
maximum which might be expected in the 
future. From a thorough study of past 
storms and floods in the Duck River vicinity, 
TVA determined that floods of regional ex- 
pectancy on the Duck River could have a 
discharge of 93,000 cubic feet per second at 
Shelbyville as compared to the peak dis- 
charge of 87,000 cubic feet per second in the 
March 1902 flood. 

In order to prevent further or future flood 
damage in and around Shelbyville, the TVA 
study recommended that two districts be 
established. One district called the open 
floodway district, should be kept free and 
unobstructed by buildings. The other dis- 
trict would be called a flood fringe district 
and buildings to be erected therein would be 
regulated as to their floor height or foun- 
dation elevation. These two districts were 
delineated on a topographic map of the 
Shelbyville region by the TVA hydrologic 
engineers. 

The Shelbyville Municipal-Regional Plan- 
ning Commission went on record as approv- 
ing flood plain provisions for both their 
subdivision regulations and zoning ordi- 
nance. 

COLUMBIA’S EXPERIENCE 


The flood which occurred on February 
14, 1948, was the highest known flood re- 
corded in Columbia. At that time, the 
flood waters exceeded the bankfull stage by 
20 feet, and many residential and commer- 
cial buildings were flooded. The city’s 
communications and utilities were also af- 
fected by the flood waters. 

Records indicate that the second highest 
known flood was the flood which occurred 
on March 29, 1902. This flood was approxi- 
mately 4 feet lower than the 1948 flood. 

In the past 70 years approximately 46 
floods have occurred which exceeded the 
bankfull stage of 32 feet in Columbia. In 
the past two decades, extensive development 
has taken place in and around the Duck 
River flood plain which has made the cause 
for alarm and need for action more evident. 
The February 1948 flood inundated approxi- 
mately 35 commercial buildings, causing 
damages estimated at $213,000, which is 
probably a very conservative figure. 

In the February 1948 flood the old U.S. 
Highway 31 bridge was flooded, and the city 
was temporarily divided until the flood 
waters receded. The new U.S. Highway 31 
bridge, built after the 1948 flood, will clear 
the 1948 flood height by at least three feet. 
This points out the need for flood data in 
preparing road plans for cities. Columbia 
has taken this factor into consideration in 
reevaluating its major road plan. 

The Columbia Municipal-Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, thanks to the TVA flood 
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damage reports and recommendations, is 
now regulating development within the 
Duck River and Little Bigby Creek flood 
plains. The amount of money this program 
is saving the citizens and businessmen by 
regulating land use and advising them of the 
flood potential is impossible to calculate. 

Flood protection for a city simply in- 
volves the delineation of the area which is 
subject to inundation and the determina- 
tion of the open floodway area needed to 
carry expected or predicted flood waters 
through the urban and suburban areas. 
Flood profiles and floodways may be deter- 
mined by the TVA Local Flood Relation 
Branch or by some other reliable engineer- 
ing source. Once this information has been 
ascertained, the city planning commission 
and city councilmen should delineate these 
areas on all their future maps. They are 
then in a position to pass appropriate 
regulations to prevent the improper devel- 
opment of the areas which are subject to 
flooding and to guide the future develop- 
ment of the areas affected by floods. 

No city should be without flood protec- 
tion or ignorant of the flood dangers in its 
region. The adoption of flood protection 
provisions in a city’s subdivision regulations 
and zoning ordinance is simply a matter of 
public discussion and planning. In most 
instances the present building inspector 
could see that these provisions are properly 
administered without taking a course in 
hydrological engineering or being excessively 
overburdened by the additional work. 

Columbia and Shelbyville are two cities 
that have found that flood damage preven- 
tion can best be implemented by keeping 
the people away from the flood water in- 
stead of trying to keep the water away from 
the people. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECT OF INTERNATIONAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable criticism from 
time to time of the International Coop- 
eration Administration. No doubt some 
of the criticism has been justified. How- 
ever, it is a pleasure when one receives a 
report from a disinterested observer, 
which reveals how effective the work of 
the Administration can be. I refer par- 
ticularly to the Community Development 
project of ICA, which provides technical 
and financial assistance to the Office of 
the Presidential Assistant on Commu- 
nity Development in the Government of 
the Philippines—an agency responsible 
for overall rural betterment. The Chief 
of this Community Development project 
is Mr. Richard Bernhart, a former 
Iowan, who has been doing an outstand- 
ing job. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
March 15 edition of the Oelwein Daily 
Register, of Iowa, which sets forth an 
excellent on-the-spot evaluation of the 
project by Mr. Lew Warren, editor and 
publisher of the Register. 

Mr. President, lest there be any doubt 
over the objectivity of Mr. Warren’s edi- 
torial, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp another editorial 
from the Oelwein Daily Register of April 
26, which sharply criticizes some of the 
abuses and mismanagement which have 
occurred in our foreign aid programs, 
but at the same time evidences the think- 
ing of the people of Iowa in support of 
bipartisanship in dealing firmly with the 
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Communist threat—both in words and 
in deeds. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Oelwein Daily Register, Mar. 15, 
1961] 


FILIPINOS PULLING THEMSELVES UP BY THEIR 
Own BOooTstTraPs 


Because of the eagerness of the Filipinos 
to learn and become self-sufficient as well as 
the intelligently planned program of USS. 
assistance through the community develop- 
ment program of the ICA, the Philippines 
are rapidly moving ahead. Their record rep- 
resents one of the bright spots on our inter- 
national map. 

When 10 young government officials visited 
Oelwein early this year on a field trip from 
their four months study at the University of 
Wisconsin, this newspaper explained through 
considerable publicity the cooperative pro- 
gram between the United States and the 
Philippine Government. During our recent 
visit to the Philippines, we had an oppor- 
tunity to observe firsthand how the program 
develops and the results to date. 

The community development project of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA), formerly known as point four, 
provides technical and financial assistance 
to the Office of the Presidential Assistant 
on Community Development (PACD), the 
Philippine Government agency responsible 
to the President for overall rural betterment. 
The agency was set up wisely by the late 
President Ramon Magsaysay. The PACD 
works with the U.S. ICA (headed by Richard 
Bernhart, formerly of Oelwein, as Chief of 
the Community Development Division). We 
observed firsthand the 6-month training 
program where young men and women, prop- 
erly qualified, are trained to go into the bar- 
rios (villages) and head up community im- 
provement programs. 

Each student entered in the course must 
have had 4 years of college training. There 
is a constant, unlimited waiting list among 
Filipinos for entry into the program because 
a job is guaranteed immediately after suc- 
cessful completion of the course. We met 
and visited with these people who exhibited 
the same enthusiasm that we evidenced in 
Oelwein among the 10 young men who vis- 
ited there. With the present 13th course 
2,200 young men will have been enrolled and 
actively carrying out the program in the vil- 
lages, which represent some 80 percent of 
the Philippine population. The goal is 7,000. 
The United States started with $4 million, 
the Philippine Government zero, 4 years ago. 
Each year the United States gives less and 
the Philippine Government more. At the 
present the U.S. share has dropped to $2 
million. This year’s budget calls for 8 
million pesos from the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, 6.3 million from the United 
States. Ultimately the Philippines will be 
operating their own program. This joint 
project between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines, in our opinion, 
is the only foreign aid type of program that 
is really effective. We noticed that Filipinos 
would reduce their food and shelter require- 
ments before they would reduce or cut back 
their personal education plans. Night school 
is common. The Filipinos yearn for knowl- 
edge and education. The rate of literacy is 
among the highest in the world. 

It is gratifying to see this evidence of 
working togetherness with a country so 
close to Red China and to note that this 
doubtless is the most effective way pos- 
sible, because it is a positive action pro- 
gram, to combat Communist influence in 
the archipelago. 

The PACD training center is near the 
agricultural college. We visited with its 
business manager. Some 2,000 students are 
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enrolled; 2,000 pesos per per student 
(300 of which is tuition). Two thousand 
pesos represents about US$700. Through 
our ICA and the Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dations some 36 students are enrolled there 
from southeast Asia, including Pakistan, 
Laos, Indonesia, Nepal, Vietnam. The fa- 
cilities are excellent, the curriculum com- 
plete. 

This great agricultural college experiences 
the same staffing difficulties that character- 
ize Iowa colleges and universities—need for 
more funds and necessity of raising faculty 
Salaries to get the best instructors. Top 
now paid for full professors is 10,200 pesos 
(US$3,400); minimum is 7,800 pesos. The 
agricultural college’s present budget is 2 
million pesos for the year, which it receives 
from the Government via the University of 
the Philippines. In addition a half million 
is received for rice and corn research, and a 
new rice institute is being planned. 

The Philippine people are doing a tre- 
mendous job in improving their standards 
and keeping the freedom light burning 
brightly. Much credit should go toward 
such programs as the community develop- 
ment of the ICA and its Filipino counter- 
part, the PACD. On the campuses, in busi- 
ness Offices, and at social occasions we saw 
the warm friendliness and feeling of 
equality expressed by American and Fili- 
pino men and women toward each other. 
It is this sort of mutual expression of inter- 
ests involving the men as well as their wives 
which should be burned indelibly into the 
U.S. training program for all diplomatic rep- 
resentatives from the embassies down. 
When there is mutual friendship, coopera- 
tion, and respect between people around the 
world and Americans placed in their cities, 
then success of the programs is much more 
likely. This is happening between ICA and 
PACD in Manila. 

[From the Oelwein Daily Register, 
Apr. 28, 1961] 


TALKING UP To RussIA 


It has been infuriating to read the critical 
blasts released from the Kremlin which ac- 
cuse this country of endangering world peace 
by “aggression” in Cuba by a nation that has 
penetrated other countries and supplied 
antigovernment Communist rebels with 
impunity. 

We feel President Kennedy’s answer to one 
of these blasts was significant in which he 
said we do not propose to listen to preach- 
ings from a nation whose record was written 
in blood on the streets of Budapest. 

But Adlai Stevenson, our U.N. Ambassador, 
has not been forceful in his replies. It is 
conspicuous that his best argument was 
never used. While the United Nations has 
been concerned with the Laos fighting, Stev- 
enson as well as the administration have not 
reminded the world, as they should have, 
that it is Russian guns and tanks and other 
equipment that have been keeping the pro- 
Communist, antigovernment rebels in Laos 
on the offensive. Certainly the United 
States did not start an airlift of supplies and 
arms to Cuban attackers, but that is exactly 
what Russia has been doing flagrantly for 
weeks and months and the whole world 
knows it. 

It is disheartening to read that Nehru, 
allegedly a neutral, attacked the United 
States for the Cuban fiasco while at the time 
of Russia’s open aggression in Hungary he 
did not see fit to raise a finger or utter a 
word of criticism. 

The United States is reaping the whirlwind 
because of the very foreign aid that has been 
designed to make us popalar. Since we 
launched our policy of spending billions in 
foreign aid at the expense of American tax- 
payers, starting with the Marshall plan, we 
have reaped nothing but unpopularity and 
dislike. We are suffering from the mistakes 
that we have heaped upon ourselves and 
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this growing unpopularity which started to 
build up shortly after World War II becomes 
especially evident following the misman- 
aged, ill-fated Cuban attack which actually 
saw the United States supporting a man who 
is a known leftist in opposition to another 
anti-Castro leader who is well known for 
his pro-Western leanings. 

We respect President Kennedy for his 
stature in silencing the partisan mouthings 
of Secretary of the Interior Udall, the pub- 
lic power socialist of the Southwest, who 
said the Cuban failure was Dwight Eisen- 
hower'’s fault. It is regrettable that the 
President had inaccurate intelligence infor- 
mation. If we cannot be more accurate 
about a nation 90 miles away, we wonder 
about’ our intelligence around the world. 

Of course hanging over President Ken- 
nedy is the Damocles sword of potential war 
and his awareness that the last three Demo- 
cratic Presidents were identified with our 
last three wars. This is reminiscent of the 
report the day after election that a good 
many upper Iowa University coeds were in 
tears because they feared the Democratic 
victory would mean war. 

It’s been a grim 3 months for the new Pres- 
ident. We admire and respect the position 
most Republican legislators are taking in the 
statement that their first concern and in- 
terest is for the country rather than par- 
tisan politics and to that extent and for 
the sake of unity they intended to back the 
Kennedy foreign policy. It’s been a baptism 
of fire for the new President, a sobering 
and to some extent heartbreaking 90 days. 





FIFTH ANNUAL U.S. WORLD FAIR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate that opening 
today in New York is the Fifth Annual 
U.S. World Fair, which last night had 
its ambassadors’ dinner, and today, at 
10:15 a.m., was opened by the Governor 
of the State of New York and the mayor 
of the city of New York. I, myself, 
would have been there, as I was on the 
program, had it not been for the im- 
minent consideration of the conference 
report on the minimum wage bill here 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The expansion of foreign trade and 
its maximation is probably one of the 
major problems facing our country. So, 
too, the issue incident to the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
may well prove to be the most important 
economic issue before the public in the 
year 1962. 

New York is very proud of the World 
Trade Fair, which brings to our city the 
goods of many nations throughout the 
world, enabling visitors from those coun- 
tries to this country, as well as the people 
of this Nation, to see those goods dis- 
played, they being an attraction to 
American buyers, as well as sellers. 

At the same time it spurs our imagina- 
tion and shows what it means to live in 
an open world, in which trade is not 
used as a technique for government 
penetration, as it is among the Com- 
munists. 

So I hope that as many of our col- 
leagues as possible will visit New York’s 
Fifth U.S. World Trade Fair. They will 
be more than welcome there, I know. 
I hope very much the country may know 
the significant contribution to our econ- 
omy and also our social order which is 
made by the fair. 
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SOVIETS USE BIAS ISSUE IN UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a most 
important article entitled “Soviets Use 
Bias Issue in U.N.,” written by Ralph 
McGill, and published in last night’s 
Evening Star. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the REcorD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Soviets Use Bras ISSUE IN U.N.: RACIAL PREJ- 
UDICE INCIDENTS IN UNITED STATES RAKED 
OVER BY REDS IN ASSEMBLY 


(By Ralph McGill) 


UNITED Nations, N.Y.—At a recent State 
Department briefing in Washington some 
200 editors and publishers, assembled by in- 
vitation from all areas of the Nation, were 
told that the most difficult handicap our 
country has in its foreign relationships stems 
from our public prejudices toward colored 
peoples. The Secretary of State, himself, 
speaking not long ago in his native State 
of Georgia, told the city’s first integrated 
meeting of lawyers that the American 
image of a free democratic country was being 
done serious damage by our racial prejudices. 

Perhaps even more revealing is a check 
of Russian comments at the United Nations, 
made during the last several months. The 
Soviets know this Nation is vulnerable. 
They are aware of our Official concern, and 
as they both watch and maneuver in the 
developing events in Africa and Asia, the 
Soviets are, of course, eager to do us all pos- 
sible harm. 

It is interesting, and dismaying, to learn 
that they now believe we are vulnerable at 
home. Se we see a new indictment of us 
creeping into Russian comments at the U.N. 
They are typically subtle about it. They note 
that this is a domestic affair. In fact, they 
emphasize this point. It is an American 
decision. So, having made this clear, they 
then go on to say that while they do not 
ordinarily comment on a nation’s domestic 
matters, what goes on in America is so very 
bad that they think it cannot be allowed to 
continue without comment. 

This is an easy way for them to establish 
themselves as a friend of all colored peoples 
and the United States as a prejudiced prac- 
titioneer of discrimination. There is great 
hypocrisy in this, but there also is truth. 

It is no secret at all that the Eisenhower 
administration understood this. Because of 
new developments, President Kennedy and 
his Cabinet realize even more the grave 
threat to our national future which this 
dilemma of racial prejudice presents. 

Mr. Eisenhower repeatedly appealed to the 
Christian ethic and moral conscience of 
Americans. This was largely ineffective. 
The present administration is seeking to 
make progress by private, direct appeals to 
Governors, Senators, Congressmen, mayors, 
and other persons of influence. It also will 
make full use of processes of law. 

The point, which even many people of 
good will do not understand, is that some- 
thing must be done. We do not have too 
much time left. It is not at all an exaggera- 
tion to say that our national security and 
our ability to continue as an effective world 
power is being seriously damaged by all that 
is wrapped up in a white citizens council 
and a Ku Klux Klan attitude. 

Recently, for example, a distinguished 
U. N. official from an African state was re- 
fused service in a Maryland restaurant. One 
of our State Department officials, in dis- 
cussing the case, quoted the cafe manager as 
saying that if the colored visitor had made it 
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known he was a U.N. diplomat he would 
have been served. This was a damning con- 
fession, however naively made. 

What the manager was saying, in effect, 
was that only American citizens are sub- 
jected to such discrimination. If for- 
eigners will identify themselves they will be 
served. This story is a popular one at the 
U.N. and already has appeared in many 
newspapers around the world. 

Prejudice, to be sure, is not to be confined 
to the South, but the essential difference is 
that in the rest of our country discrimination 
is not established and sustained by local 
laws. This is the key point. It leaves the 
South vulnerable to the indictment of will- 
ful and unreasonable prejudice and discrim- 
ination. 

It is no longer possible to defend the 
common practices of prejudice, even though 
they continue. Most southerners are becom- 
ing aware of the fact that going to school is 
not, after all, a social act and never was. 
Going to school consists of proceeding to the 
building, sitting in a classroom, receiving in- 
struction, and going home. It is simply not 
true that going to school is a matter of mix- 
ing the races in the true sense of that 
phrase. 

Also, more and more persons are becoming 
uncomfortably aware of the fact that it is an 
insult to all southerners for the extremists 
to insist that only southerners, among all 
Americans, must have legal separation to 
prevent intermarriage. It is more and more 
being understood that social life is, and will 
always remain, a matter of personal choice. 

There is no ready answer to this American 
problem. The administration knows this. 
But it also is aware that we simply cannot 
any longer allow some of our citizens to be 
less protected by the Constitution of our 
country than others, nor can we impose in- 
ferior educational and job opportunities on 
some Americans merely because of their 
color. 

This country faces many dangers. It is a 
time for plain, honest talk and action, re- 
gardless of how unpopular it may be. Being 
an American imposes obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. One of them is, no matter 
what our personal feelings may be, to do all 
we can to make it possible for all Americans 
to have fair and equal opportunity. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, many of 
us, like myself and the present occupant 
of the chair, the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], among 
others, have called attention to the for- 
eign policy significance of segregation 
and discrimination in the United States 
in all of their manifestations. Here is 
an article written by a distinguished 
southern editor—I repeat, a southern 
editor—which shows how the Russians 
are ringing this matter down upon the 
keyboard with tremendous aid to their 
own propaganda—of course, subordinat- 
ing the fact that such action is contrary 
to our concept of morality and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
fact that we are doing many things to 
bring a final end to segregation and dis- 
crimination, and that in many parts of 
the country there are antidiscrimina- 
tion laws. There are also laws on the 
Federal books on the subject. Our pre- 
vious President did not hesitate to call 
out troops at Little Rock, Ark.—certainly 
a most drastic act—in order to maintain 
equality in eduction. 

However, we cannot expect Commu- 
nists to give the bright side of the story. 

This article emphasizes how, in the 
world, and in the United Nations, this 
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whole matter is being used against us 
and is very damaging to freedom. 

I hope those persons who feel segre- 
gation must be built into the social order 
in the interests of their own communi- 
ties will read this article, and, in the 
interest of liberty—and the South has 
certainly been the foremost exemplar of 
liberty—they will help to bring to an end 
these most depressing and harmful prac- 
tices to the cause of liberty. 





LABOR FROM MEXICO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times entitled “Labor from Mexi- 
co,” which deals with the urgent need 
for proceeding wisely in respect to the 
extension of the law with regard to bra- 
ceros, the importation of labor from 
Mexico. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


LABOR FrRoM MEXICO 


The time has come for the Federal Govern- 
ment to stop fostering the use of cheap for- 
eign labor to the detriment of American 
workers. We refer to the program by which 
Mexican laborors are allowed to come into 
this country every year on a temporary basis 
to harvest the crops, mostly in the Far West 
and Southwest. These Government-author- 
ized invasions, »)v+r 300,000 strong last year, 
have an adverse eifect on the wages, working 
conditions and employment opportunities 
of domestic farm workers. 

Public Law 78, which permits these in- 
cursions, expires at the end of the year. The 
Gathings bill (H.R. 2010), now before the 
House of Representatives, would extend its 
life as it is for 2 years more. But Repre- 
sentative Coap of Iowa has introduced a 
measure (H.R. 6032), strongly supported by 
the Kennedy administration, which also pro- 
vides a 2-year extension, but in contrast to 
the Gathings bill would give American work- 
ers much needed protection. 

It requires that before growers can employ 
braceros they must offer U.S. workers wages 
that are at least equivalent to average farm 
wages in the State or Nation, whichever is 
the lower. Growers would also have had to 
make reasonable efforts to attract domestic 
workers by offering them conditions of em- 
ployment comparable to those required by 
the existing law. Mexican workers would 
be limited to seasonal and temporary man- 
ual jobs and their numbers could be limited 
by the Department of Labor so as to assure 
active competition among growers for do- 
mestic farm workers. 

The House Agriculture Committee has re- 
ported favorably on the Gathings bill and 
the Rules Committee has cleared it for action 
by the House. It should be killed—unless 
it is amended along the lines of the Coad 
bill. Its death would be unlamented except 
by the large-scale growers, less than 2 per- 
cent of American farm owners. They have 
used it to obtain an endless supply of 
seasonal farmhands who work without com- 
plaint under conditions far below decent 
American standards. 





REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
be permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I object to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





NATIONAL SOIL STEWARDSHIP 
WEEK, MAY 17-14 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
next week is being observed throughout 
the United States as Soil Stewardship 
Week. It seems appropriate that we 
pause in our deliberations in the Senate 
to pay tribute to the soil conservation 
districts of America, their national asso- 
ciation, and cooperating church groups 
which sponsor this annual observance. 

In our land next week hundreds of 
thousands of church observances are be- 
ing held to reflect on “the reward of the 
steward”—to recognize that the basic 
motivation behind good soil conservation 
is man’s recognition of his responsibility 
under God to protect and use wisely His 
precious gift of soil. 

I pay tribute to the 1,400 soil conserva- 
tion district leaders throughout our Na- 
tion who for 7 years have inspired this 
annual observance. In my home State 
of Oregon these are the supervisors of 
the 58 soil conservation districts organ- 
ized under Oregon State law. I also 
salute thousands of clergy in all faiths 
who use this observance to remind us 
that soil stewardship is everyone’s re- 
sponsibility—people who live in the 
towns and cities as well as those who 
work the land. 

This point has been aptly made by 
Mr. Donald A. Williams, Administrator 
of the Soil Conservation Service, in the 
statement he issued in connection with 
Soil Stewardship Week observances. 

He said: 


Soil Stewardship Week is a time for re- 
newing awareness of man’s responsibility to 
the land. It is not a reminder to the farmer 
or rancher alone, but a reminder to every- 
one who would put a spade to the soil. The 
contractor with his housing development, 
the engineer with his highway, the lumber- 
man with his sawmill, and even the gardener 
with his plot of ground, share in the respon- 
sibility this week emphasizes. It is a week 
also of acquainting the city dweller with the 
role good land use plays in his life. 


I commend Mr. Williams on this fine 
statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that his full statement appear in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Sor. STEWARDSHIP: EVERYONE’sS RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Donald A. Williams, Administrator, U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture) 


Soil Stewardship Week, May 7-14, is an 
important time for people throughout Amer- 
ica, both rural and urban, for it is a time 
for emphasizing the importance of soil in 
the lives of people everywhere. 

Soil Stewardship Week is a time for re- 
newing awareness of man’s responsibility to 
the land. It is not a reminder to the farmer 
or rancher alone, but a reminder to every- 
one who would put a spade to the soil. The 
contractor with his housing development, 
the engineer with his highway, the lumber- 
man with his sawmill, and even the gardener 
with his plot of ground, share in the re- 
sponsibility this week emphasizes. It is a 
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week also of acquainting the city dweller 
with the role good land use plays in his 
life. 

Without a doubt, both rural and urban 
dwellers have an interest in the use of our 
natural resources, particularly the soil. 
This interest goes beyond the present use 
of our land. It must take into considera- 
tion the demands that will be placed on 
the land by future generations, and the 
obligation that man has to those who will 
follow him. 

After all, to whom does the land really 
belong? To you? To me? Isn’t it a fact 
that it doesn’t belong to any of us at all? 
Aren’t we really just stewards of the land 
as well as everything we acquire in life? 

We come into the world with nothing and 
leave it the same way. For we return to the 
land from whence we came, and what we 
leave behind us we leave to those who come 
after us. 

Perhaps this is what makes us feel a close 
kinship to the earth. Or it may be that 
the earth is that part of nature that the 
poet and philosopher Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge spoke of as the “agent” between God 
and man. Whatever the reason, each of us 
has a feeling of closeness to the land and 
through the land to the Creator of it. And 
with that closeness we are struck with the 
impact of the permanence of the land. 
Then we realize that although we may live 
an hundred years, the land will be here 
long after we are gone. 

This is why the care of the land becomes 
so important to us. 

The farmer and rancher see their respon- 
sibility to the land through the day-to-day 
application of good land use practices on 
farm and ranch. Through his dedication to 
the cause of soil conservation, the profes- 
sional conservationist recognizes his respon- 
sibility as a steward of the soil. The Con- 
gress of the United States recognized its 
responsibility by establishing a national 
program of soil conservation now being car- 
ried on in soil conservation districts and 
watershed projects throughout the land. 

The nonagricultural land users also have 
an interest in Soil Stewardship Week. Per- 
haps they better than any other should 
grasp the meaning of “The earth is the 
Lord’s.” For they see His handiwork in the 
countryside on their Sunday afternoon 
drives—in the lush green meadows, in the 
symmetry of the stripcropped field, in the 
cool forests, and in the clear rippling brook. 
They reap the harvest of the land—in good 
but moderate-cost groceries, in the clothes 
they wear, and in the houses they live in. 
And they have the benefit of knowing how 
prized a thing is a little plot of ground in 
the city. Their very lack of contact with 
the land should make it more meaningful 
to them and their livelihood. 

Yes, all of us have an interest in Soil 
Stewardship Week; but soil stewardship is 
not a matter for this week alone. Every 
week is Soil Stewardship Week for those 
who have caught its real meaning: That 
wasted land and land created poor “have 
no higher destiny unless they be aided by 
men.” 





PUBLICITY ON SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
great deal has been said recently about 
the publicizing of our space exploration 
programs. Some very fundamental 
issues of public policy are involved in 
determining how much information on 
this subject is enough to satisfy our tra- 
ditions of freedom, and how much infor- 
mation will violate national security ob- 
jectives. 
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In my opinion, some light on these 
questions is revealed by the statement of 
James E. Webb, Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Admin- 
istration, issued on May 1, 1961. He has 
emphasized that each step in the pro- 
gram is but one part of a larger effort, 
and the total effectiveness should not 
be judged by the success or failure of 
any one portion. His comments reflect 
a sound and sober judgment of the pol- 
icy issues involved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Webb’s statement printed in the Recorp 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY JAMES E. WEBB, 
ADMINISTRATOR, NASA 


For more than 2 years now the United 
States has moved forward with its Mercury 
manned-space flight program. This program 
from its inception has been operated in the 
belief that the public has a right to know 
what this country is doing in the space field. 
The press has had full access to the program. 
This has been so because we operate in a 
democratic society where our failures are 
Known as well as our successes. 

I think the press and the public should 
be aware that this frequently places a seri- 
ous psychological burden on the United 
States all over the world. If any one flight 
is delayed or is not a success, every detail 
is completely reported and is contrasted to 
the Soviet space effort, the events of which 
do not become a matter of public record 
until a success is achieved. The recent So- 
viet flight was already successfully in prog- 
ress before announced, and neither details 
nor the scientific data collected are yet 
available. 

NASA has not attempted to encourage 
press coverage of the first Mercury-Redstone 
manned flight. It has responded to press 
and television requests with the result that 
over 400 representatives of the press, radio 
and TV are now at Cape Canaveral. 

Our first manned space flight is an im- 
portant milestone in the progress of our 
space effort, but we must keep the perspec- 
tive that each flight is but one of the many 
milestones we must pass. Some will com- 
pletely succeed in every respect, some par- 
tially, and some will fail. 

From all of them will come mastery of the 
vast new space environment on which 50 
much of our future depends. 





THE EASTMAN PHILHARMONIA 
PARTICIPATES IN INTER-AMERI- 
CAN FESTIVAL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
other day I had the pleasure of greet- 
ing the members of the Eastman Phil- 
harmonia in Washington. This excel- 
lent orchestra, composed of students at 
the Eastman School of Music, was in the 
Nation’s Capital to play a concert at 
the Second Inter-American Festival at 
Howard University. It was the only 
orchestra composed entirely of univer- 
sity students that was invited to partici- 
pate in this important cultural event. 
Dr. Howard Hanson, conductor of the 
Philharmonia, is one of America’s most 
notable original composers at the pres- 
ent time. 

The State of New York and, particu- 
larly, the city of Rochester, are proud 
of the Philharmonia’s participation in 
the Inter-American Festival. I am sure 
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that the Eastman Philharmonia not 
only brought pleasure to the persons who 
attended the conference, but also con- 
veyed the spirit of cultural friendship 
to our neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that the festival is designed to 
foster. 





PROXMIRE DISSENT FROM JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee [Mr. Patman] filed 
the committee’s report on the President’s 
economic message with the House. I 
emphatically disagreed with my es- 
teemed majority colleagues on the com- 
mittee and I offered my own individual 
views. 

Unfortunately there is an illusion in 
our society that we have the answers to 
all of our problems including our 
toughest economic problems. The ques- 
tion is always put in terms of how the 
Democratic or Republican viewpoint can 
achieve powerful enough support to se- 
cure enactment; not whether either one 
provides the solutions to our biggest 
problems. 

It is rare that public officials frankly 
admit that they do not know the answers 
to the really hard problems that perplex 
us. This may be the honest position. 
And it may be necessary if the real an- 
swers are to be developed. 

I have differed from my colleagues on 
the committee for this very reason, un- 
der the present circumstances. The 
road of wisdom is to indicate what we do 
not know and then to pursue as vigor- 
ously as we possibly can an attempt to 
find out what the answers are to the 
frustrating and puzzling problems of 
slow economic growth in this country 
and of nationwide unemployment which 
has been increasing on a sectional basis. 

I ask unanimous consent that my dis- 
senting views, be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE 

I dissent from the views of the committee 
majority with reluctance. I do so for these 
reasons: 

1. The report underestimates the two big 
economic problems facing America. It fails 
to recognize the enormity of the unemploy- 
ment dilemma in its full long-term signifi- 
cance. It does not face up to the full impli- 
cations of America’s feeble growth record as 
compared to other industrial countries. 

2. The report assumes that tools are read- 
fly available to solve these problems, that 
the country only needs action—not answers. 
The real problem is that neither the admin- 
istration nor this report has even come close 
to providing the answer to our massive un- 
employment or our perplexing growth prob- 
lem. Before we act, we must know what to 
do. Neither this committee nor the ad- 
ministration knows. 

Once we acknowledge this, then we can 
begin where we should begin—that is to 
search vigorously for answers. 

FUTILITY OF BOOTSTRAP HOISTING 

I emphatically disagree with the commit- 
tee report’s assertion that: “We have no 
doubt, either, that if both monetary and 
fiscal policies are properly used the economy 
can be brought to a rapid recovery.” 
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This is a flat assertion wholly unsupported 
by American economic experience. The 
fondest illusion of modern economic policy 
in a free society is that this kind of boot- 
strap hoisting will do the job. The record 
indicates it would leave us where most boot- 
strap hoisting does—standing still. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC EXPERIENCE 


There is not a single comparable instance 
when fiscal and monetary policy can be 
shown to have achieved rapid recovery. 
American experience in the great depression, 
when deficit spending and falling interest 
rates had a 10-year opportunity, was a dra- 
matic example of its failure. Fiscal and 
monetary policy didn’t do the job then, and 
no one is suggesting that the present admin- 
istration contemplates running deficits in 
relation to our gross national product that 
would be comparable with that period. 

Expressed as a percentage of gross national 
product, the Federal Government consist- 
ently ran heavy deficits for 10 consecutive 
years, from 1931 through 1940. These deficits 
averaged 4 percent of gross national product. 
But unemployment was not reduced below 14 
percent—twice the present level—during the 
entire 10-year period. 

Comparable Federal deficits today with our 
$500 billion economy would be a mammoth 
$20 billion per year, a gigantic $200 billion in 
10 years. 

Fiscal policy did not work then. How can 
we be so sure it will work now? 

Also, the capacity of reduced interest rates 
in connection with heavy budget deficits to 
stimulate the economy was tested in that 
period. Indeed, interest rates steadily 
dropped from 3.7 percent on long-term bonds 
in 1932 (close to the present 3.8 percent) to 
2.3 percent in 1940. But unemployment con- 
tinued at depression levels until the outset 
of World War II. 

What is there in this grim picture to war- 
rant the blithe report assertion that—“if 
both monetary and fiscal policies are prop- 
erly used the economy can be brought to a 
rapid recovery?” 

Of course, it will be argued that with 
budget expenditures varying between 8 to 10 
percent of the gross national product in the 
thirties, the governmental impact was far 
less than today when Federal expenditures 
are about 16 percent of gross national prod- 
uct. The answer to this platitude is that the 
critical relationship in fiscal policy is the 
ratio of the budget deficit or surplus to the 
gross national product. And, on this score, 
the Government would have to run deficits 
for 10 years averaging $20 billion a year to 
have an impact on the present economy 
comparable to the deficits of the thirties. 

That impact was inadequate to solve un- 
employment in the last American economic 
experience unaffected by the immediate 
aftermath of war. 

If the experience of the sixties with fiscal 
and monetary policy should follow that of 
the thirties, the national debt could be in- 
creased by a mammoth $200 billion in the 
next 10 years without solving the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

This is why the committee should warn 
the Congress that fiscal and monetary policy 
may not be enough, and that other policies 
to expand demand should be vigorously 
explored. 


HARMFUL CONSEQUENCE OF POLICY 


I assert this vigorous disagreement for 
two reasons: 

1. Reliance on the assertion by the Joint 
Economic Committee that fiscal and mone- 
tary policy could solve our unemployment 
problem might persuade Congress to try 
them. Such a course might lead to an 
enormous increase in the national debt, and 
persuade the Government to dig itself into 
a deeper and deeper fiscal hole. 

2. I think it is far more likely, however, 
that Congress will reject this assertion by 
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the Joint Economic Committee. This policy 
is simply not going to be sold to the Con- 
gress or the people of the United States in 
a time of relative prosperity in spite of our 
serious unemployment problem. When the 
country is at peace and incomes are at a 
near record high, prudent men will not 
adopt a policy that argues for additional 
deficits as good things in themselves. 

The report asks Congress to adopt a so- 
phisticated, novel, and undemonstrated 
theory—i.e., forget any attempt to balance 
the budget. Instead, calculate a point 
where inflationary and deflationary forces 
balance and adjust your spending and tax- 
ing so the budget will be in balance at that 
figure. 

Monetary policy offers far more short- 
term promise. But it is much too weak a 
reed even when combined with fiscal policy 
to pull our economy to the rapid recovery 
promised by the report. 


ALTERNATIVES TO FISCAL AND MONETARY 
POLICY 


A healthy and realistic recognition of the 
limitations of fiscal and monetary policy 
is the first prerequisite to the kind of in- 
quiry our Government should undertake on 
how we do solve this immensely serious 
problem of idle men and resources without 
interference with economic freedom. 

The most promising alternative is the 
strengthening of the automatic stabilizers 
as contrasted with the conscious manage- 
ment of fiscal policy. The most significant 
statement in our hearings was the assertion 
of the Council of Economic Advisers that the 
built-in flexibility of the present tax struc- 
ture and social security programs offsets 
between 25 and 30 percent of any change in 
gross national product. 


MORE SPENDING VERSUS LOWER TAXES 


But the majority report fails to present 
a balanced picture. It argues vigorously for 
higher spending or lower taxes or both so 
that the deficit will increase at a lower level 
of unemployment and will continue to 
stimulate the economy until unemployment 
drops to say 4 percent—i.e., gross national 
product increases by a fat $50 billion. 

The report, however, fails to consider the 
Federal debt burden if unemployment sim- 
ply doesn’t drop to this level. 


NO PREFERENCE FOR PRIVATE USE OF RESOURCES 


The report reflects the attitude expressed 
to the committee during our hearings by 
Budget Director David Bell when he said: 
“The relevant criterion in determining the 
desirability of a proposed use of resources for 
a public purpose is its value to the country 
in comparison to the value of using the same 
resources for other purposes, public or pri- 
vate.” 

This statement and the whole tenor of 
the report imply that there should not be 
a presumption, and a strong presumption, on 
the side of using resources for private rather 
than public purposes. 

In a free society faced with the inevitable 
tendency for government to grow and extend, 
the individual is sure to be dwarfed by the 
mammoth size of the Federal Government 
unless there is such a presumption. 

The report concludes—“* * * private in- 
itiative and free, competitive enterprise are 
and must continue to be the primary and 
predominant sources of our Nation’s vitality 
and strength.” 

This excellent assertion is meaningless, 
however, unless private rather than public 
enterprise is given consistent preference. 


DISSENT FROM COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


What I have said immediately above is 
why I dissent from the committee’s recom- 
mendation of a grant program for such local 
Purposes as “police and fire stations, streets 
and parks.” 
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The necessities of national defense, inter- 
est on the huge national debt, and such 
necessarily national programs as the farm 
dilemma and care of veterans have enor- 
mously swollen the size and cost of the Fed- 
eral Government. But these are national 
problems, bearing a national responsibility 
that can be met only by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is true that CWA and WPA engaged in 
local projects at the depth of the great de- 
pression with great benefit to the idle men 
who were taken off a dole and provided with 
useful, constructive work. 

Today, however, our unmet need for na- 
tional defense, including civil defense, in an 
increasingly perilous world, is immense. 

The responsible and expert Gaither and 
Rockefeller reports both call for a far greater 
national defense effort than we are now mak- 
ing. If the Federal Government is to step 
up its participation in our national economy, 
it should be in the field that is peculiarly 
its responsibility—providing a surer and safer 
national defense. 


CLOUDED CRYSTAL BALL 


What is happening to the economy in the 
current quarter is an excellent example of 
the harmful consequences of Government 
economic policy based on shortrun predic- 
tion. 

The committee warmly praises the action 
of the administration in attempting to 
stimulate the economy as soon as it took 
office by speeding up Government spend- 
ing. Hearings before the committee re- 
vealed, however, that almost none of this 
speedup was effective in the first quarter of 
calendar 1961 when unemployment and idle 
plant capacity reached their peak. Testi- 
mony also suggested that virtually the full 
impact of this speedup in Federal spending 
will be in the current quarter. Further- 
more, it will coincide with the exact period 
during which the Government will already 
have by far the greatest expansionary im- 
pact on the economy in many years. 

Accordingly, we can expect a sharp in- 
crease in demand during the current quarter 
but a serious letdown in the impact of the 
Government on the economy after July 1. 

Here is a case study in economic policy 
gone wrong: 

1. Virtually the full impact of the $600 
million increase in Federal spending result- 
ing from President Kennedy’s order to 
agencies to speed up their spending to help 
put men back to work will be in their cur- 
rent quarter. This will be borrowed largely 
from periods later in the current calendar 
year. 

2. The real sledge hammer impact of the 
Government on the economy is in defense 
procurement. Obligations for procurement, 
research and development, testing and 
evaluation, and construction are expected, 
according to testimony by Defense Depart- 
ment Comptroller Charles Hitch, to soar 
from $5 billion in the past quarter to $8% 
billion in the current quarter. In the com- 
ing fiscal year, beginning July 1, they will 
drop by a billion dollars. 

Mr. Hitch reported to the committee for 
the Defense Department that the current 
fiscal year just ending would provide the 
greatest obligation to spend by Defense since 
the end of World War II with the single 
exception of 1952, the peak year of the Ko- 
rean war buildup. He further stated that 
it would be higher than in fiscal 1962. 

3. A few weeks ago the Defense Depart- 
ment ended the requirement for a 20-per- 
cent set-aside by defense contractors and 
immediately began a process of contract set- 
tlement that will greatly increase private 
— income primarily in the current quar- 

. 

All of this adds up to the fact that the 
Government is heavily stimulating business 
in the current quarter, but that the sure 
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drop in this spending beginning July 1 will 
act as a contrasting brake on the economy 
at a time when it is now certain there will 
still be heavy unemployment and idle plant 
capacity. 

PRESIDENT’S TAX RECOMMENDATIONS 


I would emphasize far more strongly than 
does the report the unfortunate fact that 
the President’s proposal for a tax credit to 
provide incentives for business investment 
would tend to deepen cyclical swings. 

The thrust of the committee’s report is to 
promote for Government a more aggressive 
role in ironing out the business cycle. 
Spending, taxing, and interest rate policies 
have been primarily evaluated in the report 
in terms of their contribution to expanding 
the economy in times of recession and con- 
tracting it in times in inflation. 

The President’s tax credit proposal would 
have a precisely contrary impact. Business 
would be offered a superincentive to expand 
in prosperous times when its profits and 
taxes are rising. It would have a sharply 
reduced incentive for investment in reces- 
sion periods when profits and taxes are low. 

The President’s tax credit proposal, there- 
fore, would tend to aggravate inflation in 
boom times and subsequently exaggerate 
unemployment in bad times. 

In spite of this significant weakness, the 
President’s proposals do have the great merit 
of providing: (1) encouragement for long- 
range growth; (2) an effective reduction in 
the excessively high corporation income tax; 
(3) no loss of revenue because of balancing 
tax recovery proposals; (4) greater equity in 
the tax structure because special tax ad- 
vantages to some forms of income would be 
reduced or eliminated. 

I protest the absence in the President’s 
recommendations for closing tax loopholes 
of any reference to that most notorious and 
unjustified of all tax loopholes, the 2714-per- 
cent depletion allowance for oil. The failure 
to recommend that this be reduced to the 15- 
percent level of most other minerals passes 
up some $400 million of additional Federal 
revenues and leaves the oil industry with 
its income taxed at only about one-third the 
taxes imposed on the rest of American indus- 


try. 
AUTOMATION-UNEMPLOYMENT DILEMMA 


Our unemployment problem is caused by 
the very productivity and efficiency that must 
be the basis of the victory for freedom in 
the world. 

America’s automated farms and factories 
have brought us the richest material bless- 
ings in the history of mankind. They will 
also predictably contribute to the waste of 
unemployment in our free society, unless we 
master the problems they pose. 

The American farm economy is the su- 
preme example. Our farmers have increased 
their efficiency three times as rapidly as the 
rest of America. Nowhere is this country’s 
economic superiority to the Soviet Union 
more pronounced than in the great produc- 
tivity of our electrified, power-driven, pri- 
vately owned family farm. 

And yet, this very automated efficiency 
is contributing vastly to unemployment by 
driving farmers off the farm where their work 
is not needed into the cities where automated 
factory unemployment is already large and 
growing. Here is the most dramatic illus- 
tration of our dilemma. Where our techno- 
logical advance has been our greatest, our 
unemployment problem is the most acute. 

The answer is not to stop or even slow 
down technological advance. We look over 
our shoulder at the onrushing surge of the 
Communist economic tyrannies of China and 
Russia with their forced economic growth. 
And we know that American economic su- 
periority is what makes our Nation the ar- 
senal of freedom. 
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Indeed, efficiency and productivity must be 
fostered and 5 

This, then, is the tough economic dilemma 
which this report and the administration 
have not frankly faced: 

1. A heavy and consistent increase in the 
American work force is certain. 

2. Automated unemployment on the farm 
and in the factory is sure to increase. 

3. Our national obligation for world free- 
dom imposes on the Federal Government the 
policy of encouraging the very productivity 
and efficiency that is causing unemployment. 

The administration and this committee 
must come up with far more precise and 
promising answers to this dilemma than the 
vague proposals for retraining, research, and 
education proposed to date. 

CONCLUSION 


My strong dissent from the majority of the 
committee should not be misinterpreted: 

1. I have the deepest regard for the re- 
markable ability and judgment of the ma- 
jority who have joined in this report. 

2. Although I am highly critical in this 
dissent of the administration’s policies, I 
recognize a unique excellence in the ap- 
pointments the President has made to the 
highest positions of economic policy in his 
administration. I also admire the zest and 
determination with which the administra- 
tion has tackled the No. 1 problem of our 
economy: getting the economy moving. 
Growth and a massive increase in employ- 
ment have been the administration’s proper 
objectives. 

But the administration and this report 
make two serious errors: 

1. They have grossly underestimated the 
dimensions of the problem. 

2. They have overestimated the ability of 
the Government to solve it. 

These errors if they persist will prevent 
those responsible for economic policy in our 
Federal Government from recognizing that 
the big fact is we have not come up with any 
real answers to our very large unemployment 
that grows with each swing of the business 
cycle. A frank acknowledgment that we 
don’t have the answer is an essential first 
step toward solving the problem. 

Also, we have not faced up to the enor- 
mously tough problem of how we can achieve 
an economic comparable to that of 
the other leading free industrial countries of 
the world, or our chief adversary, Russia. 
The terrible fact is that America is, and has 
been for several years now, at the very bot- 
tom. of the pole in economic growth. 

There is nothing either in the adminis- 
tration’s program or in this report to indi- 
cate that this big fact has even been 
reco 

Faith in our free economic system is ¢és- 
sential. The administration, and I am sure 
every member of the committee, has it. 

But that faith should not persuade us—as 
it has—to say that these massive problems 
can be solved simply by the kind of prescrip- 
tion the administration has offered and the 
committee has generally accepted. 

We should have the courage to face up to 
the problems of growth and unemployment 
in all their immensity. We should admit that 
we haven’t the answers—and not even much 
of a clue to the answers—and then seek as 
aggressively and vigorously as we can to de- 
velop some. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the program for the remainder of 
the week, and also for next week, insofar 
as he can inform the Senate at this time. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
minority leader, it is the intention to 
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take up in the Senate today, at the con- 
clusion of morning business, the mini- 
mum wage conference report, and also 
the nomination of Julius C. Holmes to 
be our Ambassador to Iran. 

It is anticipated that tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, the conference report on the 
judgeship bill will be brought before the 
Senate for consideration; also the sec- 
ond agreement between the United 
States of America and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the so-called Ger- 
man treaty. 

Provided all these measures are dis- 
posed of, it is anticipated that the Sen- 
ate will then adjourn from Thursday 
until Monday, when it is anticipated we 
will bring up for consideration the so- 
called Battle Act, and the bill (H.R. 
6518) providing aid to Latin America, 
which was ordered to be reported by 
the Appropriation Committee on yester- 
day. This bill has to do with the $600 
million which was authorized by Con- 
gress last year, $500 million of it to be 
used on a cooperative basis with the na- 
tions of Latin America, and $100 mil- 
lion for the Chilean earthquake relief. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 





PROPOSED MEETING OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY DURING THE SESSION OF 
THE SENATE TODAY 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
morning the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry met and held hearings on 
the omnibus farm bill. When the hour 
of 11 o’clock struck I suggested to the 
clerk of the committee that he obtain 
permission from the Senate for the com- 
mittee to proceed with its hearings. A 
few minutes thereafter he presented me 
with a note saying that someone from 
the cloakroom had telephoned that there 
was objection to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry meeting during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Under the rule, of course, I immedi- 
ately recessed the committee, and I pro- 
ceeded to the Senate floor, only to find 
that the objection to the committee’s 
meeting had not yet been made. I be- 
lieve that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, under the circumstances, 
deserves an explanation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would have been 
proper for me, as the minority leader, to 
register that objection if I had been here. 
I came just a little late from a commit- 
tee meeting. However, word came to 
me from a Senator, whose name has not 
been disclosed to me, to register an ob- 
jection to the holding of a meeting. I 
doubt very much, under the circum- 
stances, whether I would be at liberty to 
make that disclosure even if I knew the 
name of the Senator, because it was 
transmitted from one Senator to another. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is entitled at least to that much of an 
explanation as to the way in which the 
objection to his request was registered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it customary for 
a@ committee to be notified not to hold 
hearings when the Senate has not acted 
upon the request? 





May 3 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know whether 
it is customary, but I think that com- 
mon courtesy would dictate that the 
Senator should be notified with respect 
to such a matter. I try, within the limits 
of Senate procedure and the unpredicta- 
bility of the calendar, from time to time 
to make sure that such notice is given. 
However, the information came to me at 
the last minute, and it came to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. BEen- 
NETT] at the last minute. Therefore the 
Senator from Utah was actually acting 
in my behalf in registering the objection. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not finding 
fault. However, it was a little embar- 
rassing for me, because the action in this 
case had not been taken until after I 
came back and after I had recessed the 
committee pursuant to the notice that 
had come to me from the cloakroom. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can only hope that 
the Senator will feel no embarrassment 
for himself. I freely and frankly accept 
responsibility for the objection regard- 
less of the fact that I do not know who 
was the initiating author of the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not particu- 
larly anxious to know who objected. The 
only thing I am objecting to is that no- 
tice was given to the olerk of the com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, before 
the matter was submitted to the Senate 
for disposition. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If my vicarious apol- 
ogy can make amends for the Senator’s 
embarrassment, I am more than willing 
to make such apology. 





THE 170TH ANNIVERSARY OF 


POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, May 3 
marks the 170th anniversary of the Pol- 
ish Constitution. This anniversary is 
proudly commemorated by peoples of 
Polish origin in all free communities 
throughout the world, as this Constitu- 
tion was the first liberal and democratic 
instrument in the history of Poland. 
This great document of freedom, adopted 
in 1791, takes on added significance as 
a symbol for all those who are working 
for the restoration of a democratic sys- 
tem of government in Poland, which for 
so Many years has been under the heel 
of communism. I am indeed happy to 
join Americans of Polish descent in the 
celebration of Polish Constitution Day. 

I have received from Mr. Charles 
Burke, Washington representative for 
the Polish American Congress, Inc., a 
letter which I should like to share with 
my colleagues in the Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Burke’s letter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Po.LisH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. Prescott BusH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator BusH: May I draw your 
attention to the appr anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution Day, Polish national 
holiday, which for 170 years is being cele- 
brated on May 3. 





1961 


This act of wise statesmanship, enacted 
by the Polish Diet in 1791 in Warsaw, by 
unanimous solemn vote, brought about 
important political, social and educational 
reforms destined to strengthen the Polish 
state at a time of threatening dangers from 
imperialistic neighboring powers. 

Men who undertook the task to guide the 
Polish nation on the path of social progress, 
belonged to the most enlightened brains of 
18th century Poland. They were inspired 
by the ideals of the American Declaration of 
Independence and influenced by the French 
Proclamation of the Rights of Man and Citi- 
zen. 

The principles laid down in the May 3 
Constitution survived while Poland was 
struggling for independence and were re- 
ferred to in the constitutional laws of the 
reborn Polish state after World War I. 

Free Poland’s Constitution Day was May 3, 
and it is still observed in the hearts of the 
people within the country, and throughout 
Polish communities in the world. 

The imposing on Poland in 1953, under 
Soviet directives, of a constitution on Com- 
munist pattern—similar to that of all other 
people’s republics—did but reaffirm the at- 
tachment of the Poles to their historic 
charter of 1791. 

It became a tradition for Members of the 
U.S. Congress to commemorate on the floor 
of their respective Houses Poland’s national 
day on May 3, to evoke links of friendship 
between both nations, and to stress US. 
interest in the fate of Poland. 

Members of the U.S. Congress who visited 
Poland lately unanimously agree that al- 
though “the Polish Government is Commu- 
nist, the Polish people are not.” American 
visitors are impressed by the friendly feel- 
ings of the population toward the United 
States. As a matter of fact the Western 
trend in Poland has not been eradicated in 
spite of great efforts of Communist propa- 
ganda to discredit the Western democracies, 

The commemoration of the May 3 Consti- 
tution by the U.S. Congress will undoubtedly 
find a favorable response among the people 
in Poland. Your support of the cause of 
Poland on that occasion will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the Polish American Congress. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your atten- 
tion a leaflet explaining in few words the 
meaning of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative. 


May 3, THE PolisH NaTIOoNaAL HOLIDAY 


On May 3, Poles everywhere and citizens of 
Polish origin in many countries celebrate a 
Polish national holiday—the Polish 3d of May 
Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of lib- 
eralism in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland without 
a bloody revolution or even without a dis- 
order succeeded in reforming her public life 
and in eradicating her internal decline. But 
this great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 


POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May 3d Polish Consti- 
tution consisted in the fact that it eliminated 
with one stroke the most fundamental weak- 
nesses of the Polish parliamentary and social 
system. The Poles raised this great moment 
in their history to the forefront of their 
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tradition rather than any one of their an- 
niversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in 
the principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people in the 
state, which is the primary postulate in the 
1791 Polish Constitution, can see how this 
truism cut off the Poles and the Polish po- 
litical tradition completely from both the 
Germans and the Russians, who have been 
reared in the principle of state, and not na- 
tional, sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from Po- 
land was then, as it has been throughout 
the years that followed and even unto today, 
a threat to tyranny and absolutism in Rus- 
sia and Germany. In 1795 Russian and 
Prussian soldiers were sent to Poland to 
partition and rape her. In 1939 Russian and 
Prussian soldiers met again on Polish soil, 
as the absolute totalitarianism systems of 
nazism and communism again felt the dan- 
ger of true liberalism coming from Po- 
land just as in 1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution this 
liberalism was formulated in these words: 
“All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty, and the good order of 
society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation.” 

AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS SIMILAR- 
LY INSPIRED 

The philosophy of government discernible 
throughout the Third of May Polish Consti- 
tution leads one to believe that the Amer- 
ican people and the Polish people had each 
drawn inspiration for their respective con- 
stitutions from the same source. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May 3d 
deepens the faith and heightens the courage 
of every Pole and of every American of Po- 
lish origin. It reminds all Americans of 
Poland’s destiny in the history of mankind, 
and prophesies the ultimate triumph of jus- 
tice, even though Poland once more has 
been deprived of her independence, sov- 
ereignty and her territory by one of our 
former allies, Soviet Russia, with the consent 
of other United Nations. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day, on the 3d of May, we honor the 
170th anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791. This honor, as in too 
many years past, carries with it an ele- 
ment of sadness; an element of mourn- 
ing for Poland’s Constitution and Po- 
land’s liberty. It is a tribute to the 
courage of Poles in the face of their long 
and difficult history. It is also a tribute 
to the skill of Poles in fashioning a con- 
stitution which has stood the test of 
time as a document of extraordinary po- 
litical wisdom. Neither the courage 
nor the wisdom of the Poles has failed 
them over the centuries. 

Unlike the French, British, and our 
own Constitution, the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791 was not born of revolution, 
either against a colonial power or social 
revolution within. It was the product of 
a brief period in history when the Poles 
were fortunate enough to be left to 
themselves to seek their own destiny as 
a nation free of pressures from Russia 
or from Prussia. They proceeded, nobles 
and people alike led by King Stanislas, to 
heal the wounds of internal strife and 
found a new basis for internal harmony 
and national strength. Their work re- 
flected the thought of the French Revo- 
lution, though they recognized and 
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avoided its excesses. The reforming 
tendencies of the French Revolution are 
blended well with a preservation of the 
values of tradition which mark the suc- 
cess of the British system. It was no 
easy task to propound such a constitu- 
tion, and the skill with which it was 
steered into being as the governing organ 
of the nation, without fratricide, vio- 
lence, or new wounds in the society, 
stands as a monument to what men can 
achieve in the quest for liberty. 

Scarcely a year after the Constitution 
was proclaimed, Russia invaded Poland 
to put an end to the “dangerous novel- 
ty” of constitutional government and 
liberty. In another year Poland was 
partitioned. Fate and geography have 
not given the Poles an easy path. But 
their qualities of courage and political 
wisdom will long be noted by the rest of 
the world. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 170th 
anniversary of Poland’s Constitution Day 
is being celebrated today, May 3, by the 
friends of a free Poland throughout the 
world. 

The triumph of democracy in the 
United States and in France were the 
great influences behind the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791. It was one of the first 
to embody the ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Proclamation of 
the Rights of Man; and it has served 
ever since as the inspiration for Poland’s 
traditional love of liberty and willing- 
ness to fight for independence against 
crushing odds. 

That indomitable spirit was demon- 
strated in the 1956 revolt against the 
Communist regime which restored a 
measure of Poland’s national integrity. 
Although Communist control has been 
reasserted, the Polish people have given 
evidence that the fierce spirit of resist- 
ance still lives. 

American ties with the people of Po- 
land are much stronger than bonds of 
sympathy and understanding. Millions 
of our citizens trace their ancestry to this 
ancient land and for them these are ties 
of blood. For other Americans there are 
strong bonds of history and tradition in 
which the names of such great Revolu- 
tionary War heroes as Pulaski and 
Kosciusko loom large. 

On this occasion I am happy to join 
in extending assurances that the Amer- 
ican people support the fight of the 
courageous people of Poland for their 
liberty and independence, and I am con- 
fident that on liberation they will rein- 
force the principles of the Constitution 
of 1791 as a guide for a free Poland. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, May 3 
is Polish Constitution Day. As long ago 
as 1791 Polish patriots established a 
liberal constitution, only to have it un- 
dermined. Since then, the Polish peo- 
ple have suffered under one alien tyranny 
after another, but the hope and memory 
of freedom has never died in their 
hearts. 

Perhaps more than anything else, Po- 
land has given free peoples everywhere 
an inspiring example to follow. The 
strength and perseverance of this glori- 
ous land offers us a guide to direct our 
efforts to secure freedom in every cor- 
ner of our globe. Indeed, Polish history 
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epitomizes modern man’s quest for per- 
sonal liberty and the demand of people 
in all lands for national independence. 

In commemoration of this occasion, I 
should like to present a speech prepared 
by an 18-year-old high school senior in 
Schenectady, N.Y., John M. Szostak, to 
celebrate this anniversary. John Szos- 
tak is not only, as the following text will 
show, a fine writer, he is also a promis- 
ing scientist. He was a finalist in the 
20th annual science talents search and 
has won many other awards and com- 
mendations for his scientific skill— 
which has included the construction of a 
color television set. I want to wish him 
all success in his future career. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed John Szostak’s ad- 
dress at this point in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This year’s observance of Poland’s May 3 
Constitution coincides with the 10lst anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the greatest 
Poles of all time, Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

Paderewski, great artist, humanitarian, and 
statesman, immortal interpreter of 
Chopin and composer in his own right, be- 
loved in America and in Poland, does not 
belong exclusively to his native land. By 
virtue of his greatness as an artist, a hu- 
manitarian, and a statesman who fought for 
freedom and equality among nations, this 
genius represents humanity’s best aims and 
endeavors. 

Paderewski was born on November 6, 1860, 
in Poland. When still a child he started his 
musical studies. At the age of 12 he entered 
the Warsaw Conservatory and afterward con- 
tinued his studies in Berlin and Vienna. He 
was acclaimed by the American public as the 
king of pianists. 

At the beginning of World War I Pad- 
erewski gave up his artistic vocation and set 
himself the task of laboring for the libera- 
tion of his native Poland. He did much to 
enlist world support for the restoration of 
Poland as a member of the community of 
nations. 

The simple words of Paderewski on the 
lecture platform endeared him to Americans 
everywhere. Through his dominating per- 
sonality and the eloquence of his speeches, 
Paderewski coordinated the work of Polish- 
Americans who formed the central com- 
mittee of assistance to aid the resurrecting 
Poland. As honorary member of the Polish 
National Committee and as the friend of 
President Woodrow Wilson, he exercised in- 
creasing influence in the political circles of 
Washington in behalf of Poland. It was 
largely through his efforts that the 13th of 
Wilson’s 14 points was devoted to the res- 
toration of a free and independent Poland. 

Unofficial ambassador of a liberty-loving, 
oppressed people, Paderewski received official 
recognition from our Department of State on 
many occasions. Paderewski represented the 
Polish people at Washington during 1917 
and 1918. He assisted in organizing the 
Polish Republic in 1918-19. Paderewski was 
president of the Polish delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and signed 
the peace treaty by which Poland regained 
her independence. He was the first Polish 
delegate to the Council of Ambassadors at 
the League of Nations in 1920. In addition, 
Paderewski was at one time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for Poland, President of the 
Council of Ministers of the Republic of 
Poland, and Chairman at the time of his 
death. 

In 1922 he went back to his artistic voca- 
tion and again as a virtuoso he astonished 
the world, especially as a performer of com- 
positions of another great Pole, Chopin. 
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Despite his advanced years and poor state 
of health, Paderewski had returned to his 
second country, the United States, less than 
a@ year before his death to continue his life- 
long battle for the freedom and independ- 
ence of his beloved Poland, once again over- 
run in World War II. 

Living in retirement in Switzerland at the 
time of the invasions and subsequent parti- 
tioning of Poland between the Nazis and 
Soviets in 1939 Paderewski instinctively 
knew that for his country as well as for any 
nation cherishing its freedom, there could 
be neither peace nor hope nor justice in 
object submission of the minds of freemen 
to the dictatorial philosophies of Poland’s 
aggressors. Paderewski knew that one-half 
of the world could not live in freedom and 
independence, while the other half lived in 
ideological enslavement. 

Now aged and weary, but spiritually val- 
iant, Paderewski undertook the strenuous 
voyage to return to the United States ar- 
riving here on November 6, 1940. Despite the 
advice of his physician, Paderewski toured 
extensively to encourage and invoke needed 
aid for his distressed homeland. But this 
heroic Pole was brought down by an attack 
of pneumonia which took his life. 

Paderewski died as nobly as he fought 
girded for battle against oppression. To 
the last, he prayed and fought for the free- 
dom and independence of his native land. 
On his death bed, Paderewski’s last words 
were the same battle cry uttered by other 
Polish sons throughout the long years of 
Poland’s oppressive occupation: “Polska 
powstanice”—Poland will rise again. 

The honors bestowed upon Paderewski as 
a statesman were innumerable. Honorary 
degrees, for his superior individual accom- 
plishment, by the universities of the United 
States and Europe. 

To Paderewski, however, the most signifi- 
cant of all honors would have been the hom- 
age of the humble who by the thousands 
filed past his bier as he lay in state in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City and 
the red and white flag of his homeland ten- 
derly enfolding his last mortal remains 
while a guard of honor of Polish veterans 
proudly stood all night vigil. 

Thousands of Paderewski’s admirers from 
all walks of life—they knew no class dis- 
tinctions—lined the route of the military 
funeral cortege as it slowly wound its way to 
the measured rhythm of Chopin’s “Funeral 
March.” All paused in silent tribute to the 
passing of the immortal Pole. 

In the Nation’s Capital, representatives of 
the diplomatic corps and our own Govern- 
ment, and thousands of those who loved 
him, paid their final respects as the body of 
Paderewski lay in state at the Polish Em- 
bassy. The highest tribute of the United 
States was bestowed upon Paderewski by 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who authorized Paderewski’s burial in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

Now resting in the quiet green hills over- 
looking the Capital of the Nation he loved 
so well this heroic Pole rests in hallowed 
peace until such time as his body can be 
returned to the free and independent Po- 
land of Paderewski’s dream. 

In honor of this great Pole I ask Congress 
to adopt a resolution in erecting a statue 
of Paderewski in Statuary Hall among 
other heroes of freedom and humanity. 

Paderewski’s greatest happiness came in 
contributing his time, his talents and his 
resources to the needy of his own and other 
lands. To the American people whom 
Paderewski held in high esteem he stands 
as a symbol of liberty and long remembered 
in the hearts of freemen everywhere. 

Let us recall the inspiring message of 
Paderewski in which he said, “The vision 
of a free atid independent Poland has al- 
ways been the lodestar of my existence.” 

Let us pray that the day will be soon 
when Poland will again join the community 
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of free nations and her people can walk 
with heads high in a land that once again 
is an independent nation and an answer to 
Paderewski’s dreams. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today marks the 170th anniversary 
of Poland’s Constitution Day. 

It was on May 3, 1791, that King Stan- 
islas Poniatowski of Poland accepted a 
constitution which gave hope of remedy- 
ing the chief weaknesses which had 
paralyzed the Polish state. The liberum 
veto, under which a single Polish noble- 
man could veto a law, was finally abol- 
ished. The Crown was made hereditary 
and the nobility was made subject to 
taxation. Differences of religious belief 
were permitted, and it was recognized 
that all power in civic society should be 
derived from the will of the people. 

Poland had finally overcome some of 
the weaknesses that had impeded it in its 
struggle for survival amid the vicious 
power politics of 18th century Europe. 
Partly perhaps because of this change, 
Catherine of Russia invaded Poland the 
following year, abolished the Constitution 
and invited Prussia and Austria to share 
in the spoils of the second partition of 
Poland. Three years later, in 1795, these 
three powers completed their dishonor- 
able role in the extermination of Poland, 
which was not to reappear as a national 
entity again until after World War I. 

No people has experienced more heart- 
break and suffering in their aspirations 
for national independence than the brave 
people of Poland. Nowhere does the love 
of independence burn more fiercely than 
in the hearts of the Polish people. 
Neither Prussia nor Imperial Austria nor 
Czarist Russia nor Nazi Germany nor 
Communist Russia has been able to ex- 
tinguish that love of country. Freemen 
everywhere yearn for the day when the 
aspirations of the Polish people can be 
given full expression in the lasting 
achievement of true national independ- 
ence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 170th anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution Day. It is a day that all 
Americans want to remember as it re- 
calls the historic struggle by the Polish 
nation for their independence and 
sovereignty as a nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp the following 
statement issued to the Polish American 
Congress, Inc. 

There being no objection the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 3 is the 170th anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution Day. Inspired by the ideals 
of the American Declaration of Independence 
and influenced by the French Proclamation 
of the Rights of Man and Citizen, the Polish 
Diet, May 3, 1791, by unanimous vote, en- 
acted their national constitution. It is sig- 
nificant that the Polish Constitution was 
adopted at a time of threatening dangers 
from imperialistic neighbors. 

These principles of liberty and freedom 
survived while Poland struggled for inde- 
pendence and were reaffirmed in the reborn 
Polish state after World War I. 

In 1953 the Polish captured government 
under the Soviet directives, imposed a Com- 
munist-patterned constitution and, in a 
move to mollify the Poles, again reaffirmed 
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the attachment of the Poles to their his- 
toric charter of 1791. 

We are all aware of the tragedy which is 
Poland’s today. Snared in the web of Soviet 
deceit and treachery, Poland remains a cap- 
tive to the Kremlin. 

However, there is a ray of hope pouring 
through the Red cloud of forced bondage. 
We know that although the Polish Gov- 
ernment is Communist-oriented, its people 
still love freedom and share the idealism of 
the free nations. In spite of great efforts 
by the Soviets to discredit the Western de- 
mocracies the people of Poland remain our 
friends and hidden allies. 

As Poles behind the Iron Curtain and 
Polish-Americans here in our Nation recall 
their national holiday, we reaffirm our belief 
that Poland—land of Copernicus and Madam 
Curie, of Chopin and Paderewski, of Casimir 
the Great and John Sobieski, of Kosciusko 
and Pulaski, shall, when the Communist 
rule is finally overthrown, attain her un- 
alterable dream of liberty. We reaffirm our 
friendship and hopes to the Polish people 
and extend our fraternal greetings on this, 
their national holiday. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I would like to join with the people of 
Poland and the people of Polish an- 
cestry throughout the world in observ- 
ing the 170th anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution Day on this May 3, 1961. 

I have often paid tribute to the Poles 
as a brave people who have suffered 
much in their fight against tyranny. 
Their determination to preserve free- 
dom and justice against overpowering 
odds should be an example to those who 
take this privilege for granted. 

Americans know the Poles as a gifted, 
versatile people who have distinguished 
themselves as gallant fighters in war 
and industrious workers in peace. They 
are renowned for their outstanding 
achievements in the arts and sciences. 
The names of Chopin, Paderewski, 
Copernicus, Madam Curie, Pulaski, 
and Kosciusko symbolize the true spirit 
of this great country. 

I would also like to pay homage to her 
sons and daughters who have settled 
in the United States, who have become 
outstanding citizens in their respective 
communities, and have contributed to 
America’s greatness. 

The history of Poland and the Polish 
people is the history of a nation dedi- 
cated to the principles of independence 
and individual liberty. It is tragic that 
this valiant country has enjoyed only 
brief periods of liberty as a nation since 
the adoption of its democratic constitu- 
tion on May 3, 1791. 

Since 1791, this peace-loving country 
has been overrun by Austrian, Prussian, 
and Russian forces and is now enslaved 
under the ruthless domination of the 
Soviet Union. We know, however, that 
the love of liberty and justice is still alive 
in the hearts of these galiant peoples 
as was demonstrated in the Poznan re- 
volt in 1956. 

On this day of rededication to the true 
Polish cause, my colleagues and I wish 
to assure these people that we will con- 
tinue to supply economic and moral sup- 
port until they can once again fulfill 
their national aspirations of political, 
religious, and economic liberty and take 
their rightful place among the free na- 
tions of the world. 
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Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, today is the 170th anniver- 
sary of Poland’s Constitution Day, the 
day on which the liberal Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 was enacted. 

This document, which brought many 
badly needed political, social, and edu- 
cational reforms to the Polish people, 
went into effect 2 years after the writing 
of the American Constitution. It was 
constructed by men who, like the draft- 
ers of our own Constitution, represented 
the most enlightened minds of their 
country and who drew many of their 
ideals from the same source, the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence. 

Tragedy befell Poland soon after this 
Constitution was written when she was 
partitioned by Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria in 1795. It was neither the first 
nor the last time that this proud nation 
was dominated by foreign powers. Even 
now, Russian troops are quartered on 
Polish soil and a Communist government 
has been imposed on the Polish people 
by force. 

As many conquerors have learned, 
however, Poles are not easily suppressed. 
There is a spirit of freedom alive within 
every Pole that makes him difficult to 
conquer. 

Despite their adversities, the Poles 
have maintained a fierce spirit of in- 
dependence and a steadfast loyalty to 
democratic institutions. They have kept 
many of their traditional cultural and 
economic ties with the West and have 
earned a measure of freedom that few of 
their neighbors behind the Iron Curtain 
enjoy. 

The bonds between the United States 
and the Polish people are still strong 
and always will be, no matter what hos- 
tile government Poland is forced to en- 
dure. I would like my colleagues in the 
Senate to join me in sending greetings 
to these people and convey with me the 
hope that they will soon be free to choose 
@ government which recognizes the 
democratic principles enunciated 170 
years ago in the Constitution of May 3. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day, May 3, is the 170th anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution Day. It is, indeed, 
appropriate to quote from the Polish 
3d of May 1791 Constitution which reads: 

All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


Although Poland today is ruled by a 
Communist government, it is a well- 
known reality that the Polish people still 
hope for independence and sovereignty. 

It is a pleasure to join in commemora- 
tion of Poland’s Constitution Day. I 
know that this day is and will continue 
to be observed in the hearts of the people 
within the country and _ throughout 
Polish communities in the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 2 years 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
by the United States of America in 1789, 
the Polish Diet, on May 3, 1791, 170 years 
ago, in Warsaw, adopted its Constitution 
without a bloody revolution, or even 
without a disorder, and succeeded in re- 
forming her public life and in eradicat- 
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ing her internal decline, and gave great 
rebirth of freedom to the people of 
Poland. Many of the basic principles in 
the Constitution of the United States 
were incorporated in the Constitution of 
Poland. 

However, the newly founded nation 
was subjected to the third partition of 
Poland in 1795 by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. The true spirit of freedom re- 
mained with the Polish people, as it did 
with other countries in that era who 
were under the domination of tyranny 
and oppression. They maintained the 
ideals of the American Declaration of 
Independence and cherished them, while 
under the heel of their oppressor, until 
the Polish nation was reborn after World 
War L 

Mr. President, everyone remembers 
that fateful day in 1939 when the Nazis 
marched against Poland, and how those 
brave people, with ineffective weapons, 
attempted to resist the great and dev- 
astating Nazi tanks, weapons, and air- 
power. Hardly had the Polish people 
had time to catch their breath from the 
devastating effects of the Nazi invasion, 
when the Soviet Communists took the 
Polish nation and the people behind the 
Iron Curtain against their will. 

Although there is a Communist gov- 
ernment in Poland today, the real people 
of Poland are definitely not Communists, 
and they are still imbued with the hope 
that someday they may revert to free- 
dom. This has been brought to the 
minds of Americans, public officials and 
individuals, who have visited Poland in 
recent years. 

The Polish people, as are the people of 
other nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
are looking forward to the day when they 
can become free and live under a form 
of government of their own choosing, 

Mr. President, I know that the Polish 
people living in the free world, and 
especially those who live in America, 
represent a people who are dedicated to 
the basic principles of our republic form 
of government. It is their hope and 
prayer that they can kindle the spark 
that will encourage the freedom-loving 
people of the world to demand, through 
the United Nations, that the Soviet Union 
permit these people to dwell under a 
form of government of their own 
choosing, 

The record is clear that the Americans 
of Polish descent in the United States 
are among our great leaders in govern- 
ment, in the Congress, in industry and 
labor, and in the many other facets 
of our American way of life. Such or- 
ganizations as the Polish American Con- 
gress are doing everything within their 
power to keep the world informed of 
the immense sacrifices and the great 
sufferings existing behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and are stressing the importance 
of all freedom-loving people doing every- 
thing possible to restore freedom to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. I hope 
that the day will soon arrive when the 
leaders of the world will realize that only 
when all men are free will the tensions 
that now face us in this era of cold war 
be eased and fade into the past. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, next 
Sunday more than 100,000 residents of 
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the Chicago area will gather in Hum- 
boldt Park at the statue of Tadeusz 
Kosciusko, colonel in the American Rev- 
olutionary Army, to commemorate the 
170th anniversary, today, May 3, of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
1791. In other parts of the United States, 
and throughout the free world, others 
of Polish descent will gather in similar 
celebrations. 

It is fitting, Mr. President, that Chi- 
cago Polish-Americans honor this holi- 
day of Polish liberal government at the 
site of Colonel Kosciusko’s statue, for 
probably no other figure in history so 
well represents the bridge of like aspira- 
tions for liberal government which 
joined the founders of our Nation and 
the authors of Poland’s 1791 Constitu- 
tion. Colonel Kosciusko was a distin- 
guished Polish soldier and statesman 
who volunteered to fight for the cause 
of American freedom in the Revolution- 
ary Army and who became General 
Washington’s adjutant. When Kosci- 
usko returned to Poland after the war, 
he led in securing adoption of the new, 
liberal Polish Constitution. 

The common origin of our constitu- 
tions and our shared dedication to free- 
dom have persisted as a bond between 
our peoples. But history has not treated 
kindly the cause of liberal and free gov- 
ernment in Poland. This great pioneer 
of liberalism in Europe has been re- 
peatedly partitioned, subjected to for- 
eign control, and desecrated by war. 
The enemies of liberal government have 
constantly sought to crush the spirit 
of the 1791 Constitution. As we know, 
the latest totalitarian abuse of Poland’s 
Constitution came with the imposition 
of a Soviet Communist constitution and 
regime. 

Nevertheless, the aspirations and 
ideals of the 1791 Polish Constitution 
still live—in the hearts and minds of 
the subjugated people of Poland, of citi- 
zens of Polish descent in many countries, 
and of freedom-loving peoples every- 
where. 

Mr. President, on this 170th anniver- 
sary of the Polish 3d of May Consti- 
tution, I am sure all Members of Congress 
join with me in recognizing our friend- 
ship with the Polish people and in com- 
memorating Poland’s progressive Con- 
stitution. Moreover, I am sure I can 
say that all Americans who understand 
the meaning of freedom join in the 
spirit of this celebration. 





THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST 
CREATED BY COMMUNIST AG- 
GRESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday our distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], addressed the Asian People’s 
Anti-Communist League in Manila, 
Philippines. 

Senator Dopp’s address, with char- 
acteristic vigor and forthrightness, dealt 
with the crisis in the Far East posed by 
Communist aggression. I believe that 
all of us can profit by reading this 
address, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKs BY SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp BEFORE 
THE ASIAN PEOPLE’s ANTI-COMMUNIST 
LEAGUE, MANILA, PHILIPPINES, May 3, 1961 


I consider it an honor to be present at 
this historic conference of the Asian People’s 
Anti-Communist League. 

You meet at a moment of peril and crisis. 

We are all, I know, downhearted by recent 
developments in Cuba and in Laos. We are 
fearful and worried over the growing Com- 
munist guerrilla action in South Vietnam, 
over the growing threat to the free nations 
of southeast Asia. We are all concerned, 
too, over the propaganda implications of the 
Kremlin’s one-sided triumph in space. 

On the basis of our postwar record, I 
could not blame you for believing that the 
American giant has been asleep. This in- 
deed, was the theme of a recent article in 
Reader’s Digest by that great Asian and 
world statesman, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo. 
“Wake Up America,” was the title of his 
article. 

I believe there is symbolic significance 
in the fact that this article, calling upon 
America to raise itself from its slumber, was 
written by an Asian. It is in Asia that the 
Communists have scored their greatest vic- 
tories since the close of World War II. It 
is in Asia, too, that the armed forces of 
communism and of freedom have clashed 
most frequently. In China, in Korea, in 
Vietnam, in Tibet, in Malaya, in the Philip- 
pines, and on the northern frontiers of 
India, hundreds of thousands of Asian pa- 
triots have given their lives in the battle for 
freedom. 

And while the whole free world is threat- 
ened by the advancing Communist tide, it 
is Asia that is most immediately threatened. 
Your countries stand on the front line. Here 
in Asia there is no more room for retreat 
and there is precious little margin for error. 
The fate of freedom the world over, in my 
opinion, may very well be decided in the 
Far East in the bitter battles that now loom 
on the horizon. 

The West would do well to heed the warn- 
ings of the Asian peoples, not only because 
of their present peril, but also because of 
their hard-won experience in the battle 
against communism. There have been de- 
feats in the Far East, tragic defeats. But 
there have also been great victories. 

I cannot help recalling that it was here 
in the Philippines under the leadership of 
the immortal Ramon Magsaysay, that free- 
dom won one of its most significant vic- 
tories over the subterranean forces of com- 
munism. 

The most important item of news which 
I can convey to you today is that America is 
now awake. I believe that the moment of 
awakening can be dated from President Ken- 
nedy’s historic speech on Cuba before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

In this speech, the President of the United 
States warned the American people that “we 
face a relentless struggle in every corner of 
the globe that goes far beyond the clash of 
armies or even nuclear armaments.” He 
warned them that conventional and nuclear 
arms are only a shield, behind which the 
Communists operate by means of subversion, 
infiltration and other underhanded tactics, 
that in this way they occupy vulnerable 
areas one by one in a manner which makes 
armed intervention difficult or impossible for 
the free world. He warned that our na- 
tional security may be lost piece by piece, 
country by country, without the firing of 
missiles or the clash of arms. 

In response to this challenge, the President 
has called upon the American people for an 
intensification of our efforts in every field, 
“and in many ways more difficult than war.” 
He has accepted the struggle in which we 
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are engaged as a struggle for the very sur- 
vival of our way of life, and he has told the 
American peoplé we must take up the chal- 
lenge “regardless of the cost and regardless 
of the peril.” 

What President Kennedy’s statement sig- 
nifies is that the period of blunder and slum- 
ber, of retreats and defeats, is now at an 
end. We have recognized the nature of our 
adversary, we have accepted the fact of 
mortal combat, we realize that we stand 
with our backs to the wall—and we are pre- 
pared to fight. 

Democracies by their very nature are slow- 
moving and easygoing. They are prone to 
believe the best of other people, prone to 
take the easy way out, prone to grasp at 
every blandishment that offers hope of peace 
and coexistence. But as Hitler and the Japa- 
nese war lords learned to their dismay, free 
nations and free men, once aroused, have the 
strength of giants. 

For my own part, I am confident about 
the future because I believe that we have 
now emerged from the innocence and gulli- 
bility and half-sleep that have paved the 
way for so many defeats in the postwar 
period. 

I venture this prophecy, I offer this en- 
couragement, even though I am distressed, 
as I know you are, over the trend of events 
in Laos. In Laos again we have been the 
victims of Communist perfidy and decen- 
tion. 

It was no accident that the Laos crisis 
was precipitated after the American elec- 
tions, when the old administration was on 
its way out and the new administration 
had yet to take over. 

It was no accident that the Kremlin had 
made all the logistical preparations for a 
massive airlift of war materials to the 
Laotian and Vietnamese Communist forces. 

It was no accident that the British and 
French Governments were encouraged to 
believe that a cease-fire was just around the 
corner if we agreed to accept a neutral coali- 
tion government and the reactivation of the 
so-called tripartite commission. 

It was no accident that while the Kremlin 
continued to dangle the carrot of an immi- 
nent cease-fire in front of anxious Western 
noses, the Communist forces continued to 
attack and Soviet planes continued to sup- 
ply them. 

All of this was true to the pattern of 
Soviet conflict strategy. But once we had 
committed ourselves to the course of pa- 
tience and negotiation and compromise, it 
was difficult to extricate ourselves. 

The outcome should have been clearly 
predictable. The Communists have ad- 
vanced under cover of negotiations, so that 
they now occupy the three northern provinc- 
es of Laos as well as the strategic Plain des 
Jarres. 

If the question of Laos is now placed on 
the table of a 14-nation diplomatic 
conference, the Communists will be entering 
the negotiations in a position of formidable 
strength. 

They will not evacuate the territory they 
have occupied in the course of the current 
hostilities: this, I believe, we can take for 
granted. 

They will not disarm their forces. 

If an agreement is made calling for the 
cessation of arms shipments to both sides, 
we are in for a repetition of the sorry ex- 
periences we have already had in Korea and 
Vietnam. We will observe the agreement. 
The Communists will violate it wholesale. 
And the tripartite “neutral” commission will, 
at the best be helpless, at the worst will 
prove itself “neutral” on the side of the 
Communists. 

If a coalition government is established, it 
can be taken for granted that it will be 
headed by Prince Souvanna Phouma, fresh 
from his triumphant reception in Moscow, 
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and that the Communists will be given a 
number of key ministries in this government. 

Someone, I cannot remember who, has ex- 
pressed the hope that Laos will be able to 
survive such a coalition government, just as 
Finland survived the coalition government 
that was forced on her by the Kremlin at 
the end of World War II, I am afraid I can- 
not place much stock in this analogy. 

From everything that I have heard about 
them, the Lao people are kindly, hospitable, 
and lovable. But they are not Finns nor 
do they have the very special qualities 
which enabled Finland to survive the or- 
deal of coalition government and to get rid 
of their Communist Minister of the Interior 
and Communist Minister of Defense, while 
countries like Czechoslovakia succumbed to 
similar coalitions. 

The Finns are one of the toughest people 
in Europe, one of the toughest peoples I 
dare say in the entire world. They have 
a@ tremendous sense of unity, unlimited 
physical courage, and a political sophistica- 
tion accumulated during decades of resist- 
ance to their Bolshevik neighbor. Had they 
not possessed all of these qualities in 
unique degree, the Finns would not be free- 
men today. And even with these qualities, 
for a period of years after World War II it 
seemed that the lights would go out in 
Finland. 

By all means, let us hope for miracles 
and let us work for miracles. But let us not 
be foolish enough to derive comfort from 
the establishment of a coalition govern- 
ment in Laos by hoping for a repetition of 
the Finnish experience. 

If the Kremlin pushes its luck in Laos 
too hard, almost anything could happen. I 
am convinced that the present American 
administration will not sit idly by while 
the Communist armies complete the con- 
quest of the country. 

If hostilities in Laos are terminated by an 
agreement on Soviet terms, the future there 
is dark—but it is not completely hopeless. 

When the Lao people learn the meaning 
of communism, they will hate it, I am cer- 
tain, as intensely as do the people of China 
and the people of Vietnam and every other 
people that has experienced its scourge on 
their backs. 

If the free world will now firmly resolve 
that there will be no further concessions to 
communism in the Far East and no further 
retreats before it; that it will not tolerate 
the piece by piece guerrilla subversion of 
South Vietnam and Thailand; that it will as 
actively support the freedom fighters in the 
Communist-dominated territories as the 
Communists support their guerrilla detach- 
ments in free territories—if we make this 
resolve and adhere to it, then, even with a 
coalition government, the fate of Laos may 
not be sealed. 

If it is not presumptuous of me to do so, 
I have a recommendation I would like to 
place before you. 

What happens in Laos is of immediate 
concern to every Asian country, and not 
merely to the Laotians. If the Communists 
take complete power in Laos, then Thailand, 
South Vietnam, and Cambodia, and after 
them Malaya, Singapore, and Burma will be 
immediately imperiled. 

The Asian people understand this and, be- 
cause they understand it, the Philippines 
and Pakistan urged SEATO to take military 
action, if necessary, in Laos, and they of- 
fered contingents of military forces for such 
action. But the British and the French 
recommended delay and negotiations; and 
it was their counsel that prevailed. 

As an American, I was unhappy to learn 
that we had decided to go along with the 
Anglo-French position. After all, the pur- 
pose of SEATO is to help the peoples of free 
Asia defend themselves against communism. 
If SEATO remains as inactive or as slow to 
react in future crises as it has in the Laos 
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crisis, then it will, instead, be serving as a 
barrier to effective self-defense by the Asian 
peoples. That is why, however things now 
develop, there must be no repetition of 
Laos. 

For my own part, I would not blame the 
Asian members of SEATO if they felt bitter 
and disillusioned over SEATO’s laggard reac- 
tion in the Laos crisis. I would not even 
blame them if they felt that Western in- 
difference in this instance was simply a 
manifestation of West’s general indifference 
to the fate of the Asian peoples. I can 
assure you, however, that this is not so. It 
was, instead, a manifestation of the Munich 
psychosis, a recurrent sickness of Western 
society that does not discriminate between 
Caucasians and Orientals, and which is char- 
acterized, fortunately, by abrupt termination. 

When Prime Minister Chamberlain re- 
turned from Munich, he justified the sur- 
render of the Sudetenland to Hitler with 
the words “Czechoslovakia is a far away 
land about which we know little.” 

The Munich psychosis did not begin with 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and it did not 
end with him. Too often in our own times, 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
the democratic leaders to believe that they 
could purchase their own security or some- 
how make their nations more secure, by 
trafficking in the security and freedom of 
other nations. 

I have described this as a psychosis be- 
cause in my opinion it represents an effort at 
complete escape from both our moral tradi- 
tion and political reality. How many his- 
torical catastrophies does it take to prove 
that softness and appeasement foster ag- 
gression, insecurity, and war? 

I believe that SEATO is essential to the 
defense of Asia. I have absolutely no doubt 
that the Western members of SEATO will, 
in the final analysis, honor their commit- 
ment to defend Asian freedom. But perhaps 
the Asian peoples can help SEATO by their 
example. 

The period of Allied retreat in Europe 
prior to World War II came to an end with 
the invasion of Poland. If the Communists 
push their luck too hard in Laos, Laos may 
well turn out to be the Poland of Asia. But 
even if it should turn out to be an Asian 
Munich, I would remind the Communist 
despots that Munich was the final Allied 
concession, that the very next act of Nazi 
aggression resulted in World War II. 

I would urge the free nations of Asia, 
while cooperating with the West, not to rely 
slavishly on it. If it comes to a major 
war with the Sino-Soviet bloc, we shall have 
to fight together. But before it comes to 
such a war, I am afraid that there will be 
a series of situations, similar to Laos, where 
the security of the entire areas of Asia are 
decided in battles of limited scope. 

I feel that in these situations a lead can 
be given by the anti-Communist nations of 
Asia, acting in concert. 

I believe it would stir the imagination 
of free peoples everywhere if the Govern- 
ments of the Philippines and Thailand and 
of non-SEATO countries like South Vietnam, 
Malaya, Nationalist China, and South Korea, 
announced to the world that they were 
prepared to permit the recruitment of volun- 
teers in their countries to help defend Laos 
or South Vietnam or Thailand or any other 
area that may be threatened by Communist 
aggression. 

I believe it would be a wonderful thing 
if, armed with this permission, the Asian 
People’s Anti-Communist League would then 
appeal for volunteers for an Asian freedom 
legion and for funds to help equip these 
volunteers. 

I am convinced that there are scores of 
thousands of dedicated anti-Communists in 
Asia who would be ready to volunteer for 
such service even if the legion could offer 
only token payment. 
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I am convinced that such a demonstration 
of free Asian unity, of the ability to work 
together and the will to fight together, would 
inspire even the peoples of the neutralist 
countries and would command the unstinted 
respect of the West. 

I am convinced that such an initiative, 
even on a limited scale, might be of decisive 
importance in situations like Laos. 

I am convinced that this new demonstra- 
tion of united Asian resistance to commu- 
nism would inspire not only the admiration 
but the active support of the entire free 
world. 

From everything I have read, I believe that 
the Asian peoples are not only militantly 
anti-Communist but that they have an af- 
firmative faith in the ultimate triumph of 
freedom. They do not accept the Com- 
munist tyrannies in China, in North Korea, 
and North Vietnam as permanent. They be- 
lieve that regimes which so debase the hu- 
man being and which inspire such passionate 
hatred, cannot endure too long. 

In this respect I believe that the Asian 
peoples have shown more wisdom, more mo- 
rality, and more political realism than many 
of us in the West. In the West, I regret 
to say, there is far too great a tendency to 
accept the Communist rule in Europe and 
Asia as something permanent, something to 
which we must reconcile ourselves, some- 
thing with which we must strive to achieve 
coexistence. 

This quest for coexistence, where coexist- 
ence is not possible, represents an abandon- 
ment of the first of all moral and religious 
precepts: “Thou shalt love thy brother as 
thyself.” Whether they realize it or not, those 
who argue in favor of an entente with the 
Kremlin, are urging that, for the sake of 
preserving our own precious skins, we forget 
about the agony of the hundreds of millions 
of people enslaved by communism. 

I say that we cannot forget about their 
agony. 

I say that if we declare peace with the 
tyrants, morally we are declaring war on 
their victims. 

I say that we cannot defend freedom if 
we limit it to mean only our freedom. 

I believe that in the long run we will 
protect ourselves best and defend freedom 
best if, together with Thomas Jefferson, we 
“swear upon the altar of Almighty God, 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the minds of men.” 

be accept Communist rule in any country 

ent or unassailable is as wrong po- 
litically as it is morally. If the Com- 
munists always attack, and the free world 
always defends; if the Communists are able 
to extricate themselves from every defeat 
by means of a Korean armistice; if every 
free world victory is regarded as temporary 
while every Communist victory is regarded 
as irreversible—if these attitudes which have 
heretofore characterized Western policy per- 
sists for many more years, then I consider it 
inevitable that we, in our lifetime, will live 
under communism. 

If we refuse to accept communism as in- 
evitable and refuse to regard Communist 
victories as irreversible, then certain political 
conclusions automatically fiow from this 
position. 

If the Communists mount guerilla opera- 
tions in South Vietnam and South Korea 
in an effort to undermine the elected gov- 
ernments of these countries, then I say that 
South Vietnam and South Korea should be 
encouraged and assisted in mounting guer- 
rilla operations for freedom in those por- 
tions of their countries now occupied by 
quisling regimes. 

Guerrilla warfare, skillfully used, can be 
@ potent weapon. Even with the best 
trained antiguerrilla fighters, it requires 5 or 
10 defending soldiers to cope with a single 
guerrilla. Why should the Communists be 
permitted to retain a monopoly on this 








surrender other people to slavery, just as it 
is morally wrong to kill or to enslave. 

And if one truly believes in liberation 
from Communist tyranny, then it is po- 


the Communist enemy, which help to keep 
alive the hope of freedom on the mainland, 
and which would, in Communist hands, be 
used as stepping stones for further aggres- 
sion. 

The total commitment to freedom also 
points unmistakably to the stand we must 
take on the perennial question of recog- 
nizing Red China and admitting Red China 
to the United Nations. 

I say that we must take no measure that 
im any way enhances the prestige of the 
tyranny that now governs mainland China, 
we must do nothing to indicate that we 
accept or endorse it or regard it as perma- 
nent, we must strive to see that it enjoys the 
disrepute it deserves, we must do everything 
in our power to call its permanence into 
question and to challenge its authority to 
speak in the name of the Chinese people. 

In short, I believe that many of the mat- 
ters that we find so complex really have 
simple answers if we omce recommit our- 
selves to first moral principles. 

I cannot say that the views I have ex- 

here are, on every single issue, the 
views of the American administration. But 
I cam assure you that in President John F. 
Kennedy the free world has found a leader 
of rare mettle: a leader who speaks quietly, 
but who will not be intimidated by Khru- 
shchevy’s bluster; a leader whose whole being 
is dedicated to peace but who will not shrink 
from the test of war; a leader who meant 
every word when he said in his inauguration 
speech: “Let every nation know, whether it 
wishes us well or ill, that. we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe, to assure 
the survival and success of liberty.” 

If Nikita Khrushchev or if Mao Tse-tung, 
think that they can play a cat-and-mouse 
game with President Kennedy, let them be- 
ware. For they will learn that, in this mo- 
ment of peril, through the normal processes 
of democracy, the free world has found a 
champion who is more than a match for 
the absolute dictators spawned by the can- 
nibalistic processes of Communist society. 

Of one other I am certain. Man 
of the 2lst century will not be a brain- 
washed Communist robot, in a glorified in- 
ternational commune, told what to read and 
what to think and what to do and what 
to eat, and how much time he may spend 
with his family. Let Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung prate about communism being the 
wave of the future. But I know, as cer- 
tainly as I know anything, that the future 
of mankind lies with freedom. 

The greatness of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is that it strikes a responsive 
chord in the hearts of all men, everywhere, 
and for all time. “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these rights are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. * * *”* What man of 
good will can hear these lines without be- 
Heving them, end without feeling that they 
correspond to something he has always be- 
lieved? 
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The eternal will to freedom is something 
that no dictator will ever succeed in sup- 
pressing. ‘That is why, 44 years after the 
Russian Revolution, the rulers of the Soviet 
Union must still maintain themselves in 
power by means of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship. That is why communism is doomed. 

That is why we must never lose faith 
in the righteousness of our struggle or in 
it ultimate outcome. 





EASTON, AND TALBOT COUNTY, 
MD. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, con- 
trary to a belief prevalent in some quar- 
ters, it is possible for an area to develop 
its economy without Federal assistance. 
If a city or county has enough pride, 
determination, and public-spirited citi- 
zens, it can indeed perform minor eco- 
nomic miracles. 

Such an area is the charming gracious 
city of Easton located in Talbot County 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. In a re- 
cent editorial, the Baltimore Sun paid 
tribute to Easton in this way: 

For all its aura of graceful retirement from 
the world’s cares, historic Easton on the 
Eastern Shore has just announced the com- 
ing of three new businesses in its environs. 
This announcement follows one last week 
that papers had been signed for an 86-acre 
industrial park near Easton, which, in turn, 
followed an earlier announcement that a 
contract had been let for a large new ware- 
house. 


The main reason for this activity? 
An economic development committee, 
“manned almost entirely by unpaid vol- 
unteers, which in the words of its chair- 
man, Norman Harrington, is pledged to 
develop the area’s economy without 
touching one dime of money from the 
public till.” 

This is traditional American initiative 
at its most enterprising and productive 
best. I hope that the efforts of Easton 
and Talbot County do not go unnoticed 
in every area of this Nation which seeks 
to improve its economic status. An edi- 
torial in the Easton Star-Democrat com- 
mented thusly upon the Baltimore Sun 
article: 

We are moved to say “thanks.” We hope 
we shall continue to merit more editorials in 
the same vein. 


Mr. President, I am confident that 
they will receive many more plaudits in 
the years to come, for these citizens have 
demonstrated they have the will and the 
way to keep Easton and Talbot abreast 
and even a little ahead of the 20th cen- 
tury 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “Local Initiative,” from the Bal- 
timore Sun of April 6 and the editorial, 
“Thanks, Proper or Not,” from the 
Easton Star-Democrat of April 14, be 
printed in the Recorp following my re-~ 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun] 
Loca INTTIAtTIve 

For all its aura of graceful retirement 
from the world’s cares, historic Easton on 
the Eastern Shore has just announced the 
coming of three new businesses to its en- 
virons. This announcement follows one last 
week that papers had been signed for an 
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86-acre industrial park near Easton, which, 
in turn, followed an earlier announcement 
that a contract had been let for a large new 
warehouse. 

Much of this activity stems from the 
creation in Talbot County of an Economic 
Development Committee, manned almost en- 
tirely by unpaid volunteers, which in the 
words of its chairman, Norman Harrington, 
is pledged to develop the area’s economy 
“without touching one dime of money from 
the public till.” In a year’s time the com- 
mittee has had conspicuous success in stim- 
ulating both local and outside interest in 
the economic potential of Easton and Talbot 
county generally. 

Typical of the sort of thing that Talbot 
is going after is one of those that has just 
signed on: a management and consulting 
firm for small businesses which will operate 
throughout the Middle Atlantic States. As 
Talbot sees it, the Eastern Shore is close to 
Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. For the type of busi- 
nesses and industries that employ profes- 
sional-type people, a place such as Talbot 
provides ready access to the large metro- 
politan centers and yet offers gracious living. 
It is a case of being able to fish, hunt and 
boat and also carry on a good business. That 
is Talbot’s sales pitch, thought up all by it- 
self, and it is drawing a tidy trade. 


{From the Easton Star-Democrat, Apr. 14, 
1961] 


THANKS, PROPER oR Nort 


Were it not for the implications of impro- 
priety, it would be proper for all of Talbot 
County to give a rising vote of thanks to the 
Baltimore Sun for the editorial titled “Local 
Initiative” published last Thursday. 

The impropriety stems from the fact that 
the Sun, historically one of the great Ameri- 
can newspapers found on the desks of US. 
Presidents every morning for generations, 
has always called its editorial shots as it 
has seen them. Indeed, the Eastern Shore 
has borne the brunt of many an editorial 
barb. In candor, many have been deserved. 
Such demonstrated independence of editorial 
thought makes the Sun’s accolade in this 
instance all the more welcome. 

The important thing, which will not go 
unrecognized in social, business and indus- 
trial circles throughout the Nation, is that 
Talbot County's initiative in a unique, self- 
help program of economic development, 
financed without recourse to the public till, 
stirred the editorial imagination of this 
major, independent American newspaper. 
The Sun was moved to comment that Tal- 
bot’s development efforts are “achieving con- 
spicuous success in stimulating both outside 
interest in the economic potential of Easton 
and Talbot County generally.” 

One prominent businessman, after reading 
the Sun’s editorial, said it was “worth a mil- 
lion dollars to Talbot County.” Others had 
higher estimates. 

So, whatever the propriety, we are moved 
to say “thanks.” We hope we shall continue 
to merit more editorials in the same vein. 





FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in 1954, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
was transferred from the Washington 
area to Battle Creek, Mich. At that 
time, in a letter to President Eisenhower, 
I carefully analyzed the many reasons for 
keeping this agency in Washington. 
When my efforts to avert the transfer 
¥2re to no avail, I stated that “civil de- 
fense is dying.” Although I hoped that 
I might be wrong, I fear that my diag- 
nosis was correct. Civil defense is now 
dead. 
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Recently, I wrote to President Ken- 
nedy urging that he give immediate con- 
sideration to the reestablishment of our 
Federal civil and defense mobilization 
headquarters in the Washington area so 
that this essential agency can begin to 
do the job its paramount responsibility 
to the people of the United States re- 
quires. It is my belief that such an ac- 
tion would resuscitate OCDM. 

A recent editorial in the Cambridge 
Daily Banner called attention to the 
need for a public reawakening of the 
importance of civil defense. As the 
Banner commented: 


A nation armed only with hydrogen- 
headed missiles is still not the equal of one 
with a strong civil defense backing up its 
nuclear arsenal. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Good Bargaining Point,” 
in the April 15 edition of the Cambridge 
Banner, be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Goop BARGAINING PoINT 


Since the end of World War II civil de- 
fense in the United States has limped along 
with insufficient funds, little popular sup- 
port and only an occasional good word from 
the Nation’s leaders. This year we are 
spending $61 million on the entire civil de- 
fense program. The Soviet Union is said to 
spend from $500 million to $1,500 million a 
year on its civil defense. The new director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion wants $104,200,000 for the coming fiscal 
year, about a third of the sum which some 
experts think is needed to do an adequate 
job. 

We ate currently spending 34 cents per 
person a year to guarantee our continuing 
existence under nuclear attack compared to 
$250 per person for military defense. Sena- 
tor JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, in citing the fig- 
ures, has called for the return of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration from 
Battle Creek, Mich., to Washington. This is 
needed he believes, to pump new life into 
civil defense and to get it on a sound basis. 
The cost of communication and transport- 
ing people between the Capital and Battle 
Creek “would cover the cost of consolidating 
the agency in a single Washington operation.” 

Senator BuTLer notes that the Nation's 
military planners “emphasize that defense 
can no longer be accomplished by the mili- 
tary alone.” The Russians know that and 
so do our allies who are spending part of 
their defense budgets “on the hardening of 
nonmilitary buildings for the protection of 
the civilian population.” It has not been 
sufficiently recognized by Americans that an 
effective civilian defense program would 
make an impression at the international con- 
ference table. A nation armed only with 
hydrogen-headed missiles is still not the 
equal of one with a strong civil defense 
backing up its nuclear arsenal. 





CRITICISM OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION’S NEW LOW IN- 
TEREST PROGRAM 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, since 
January 20, 1961, message after message 
has been sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, and many suggestions have been 
made for legislative action in a variety 
of fields, such as housing, taxation, un- 
employment, depressed areas, highways, 
minimum wage, education, and so forth. 
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We have also seen much unilateral 
Executive action since that time in areas 
in which the President can act without 
prior congressional approval. The Pres- 
ident—and perhaps wisely—has utilized 
this executive authority to reduce the 
FHA home loan interest rate from 5% 
percent to 54% percent. The purpose of 
that action was to stimulate the home- 
building industry. 

There were many other moves such as 
this by the President which were de- 
signed primarily to provide the stimu- 
lant necessary to bolster a faltering 
economy. The FHA action should 
achieve that result in the housing field. 

Other programs designed with the 
same general purpose in mind cannot 
achieve the desired result, however. 
One of them is the new low interest rate 
program of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, which was initiated in an effort 
to stimulate economic activity and re- 
duce unemployment in depressed areas. 

Approximately 2 weeks ago, as a re- 
sult of prodding by, or more than likely 
at the direction of, the President, the 
Small Business Administration’s Loan 
Policy Board, composed of the Chairman 
of the SBA and the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Commerce, announced 
that in the case of loans made by the 
SBA to small businesses located in areas 
of substantial labor surplus, as classi- 
fied by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the interest rate would be reduced from 
54% percent to 4 percent. 

This is indeed a significant reduction. 
Over the life of a loan a 114-percent re- 
duction would result in a considerable 
saving to the buyer. The prospective 
saving would, of necessity, have the de- 
sired effect of stimulating economic ac- 
tivity in labor surplus areas. It should 
give the necessary added incentive to 
businessmen who are undecided as to 
whether to go forward with a long-de- 
layed expansion or building program. 

The Small Business Administration 
upon taking the action said that it is 
being taken as a further step to give a 
lift to economic activity and employ- 
ment in depressed areas. 

Small Business Administration Ad- 
ministrator John E. Horne said further 
that: 

The lower interest rate should offer real 
incentive for small firms and development 
companies to move ahead with long-deferred 
construction, expansion or conversion of fa- 
cilities and purchase of needed equipment, 
machinery, supplies or for working capital. 

It is our hope that * * * many will be 
able to expand their operations. 


I am sure everything the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Administrator said 
was well intentioned. Unfortunately, 
however, everything he said in his state- 
ment regarding the reduction is not 
quite accurate, and the public is being 
misled. 

Mr. Horne’s announcement also stated 
that the new interest rate will apply to 
loans approved after this date—which 
was April 4, 1961. Unfortunately, that 
is not the fact. 

I have been informed that on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 17, 18, 
and 19, the various regional directors of 
the Small Business Administration met 
in Washington with the Small Business 
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Administration Administrator for the 
purpose of working out the mechanics of 
the new program. 

During that conference it was decided 
that the 4-percent loans would be avail- 
able only if the area in which the busi- 
ness was located was a substantial labor 
surplus area at the time of “disburse- 
ment” of the funds, rather than at the 
time of “approval” of the loan. 

This action is contrary not only to 
the statements made to the press, but 
also to the official published regulations 
of the SBA entitled “Loan Policy State- 
ment,” which appeared in the Federal 
Register on Tuesday, April 11, 1961. 

Those regulations state: 

Where the small business concern * * * 
agrees to use such assistance in the estab- 
lishment or operation of the business lo- 
cated in an area of substantial labor sur- 
plus * * * the interest rate on Small 
Business Administration’s share of such as- 
sistance shall not exceed 4 percent per an- 
num. The provision of this subdivision 
shall apply to all loans disbursed subsequent 
to April 4, 1961. 

No statement or regulation is found 
that the geographical area must still be 
designated as one of substantial labor 
surplus at the time of disbursement. 

The significance of this fact, while it 
may not be readily apparent, is very im- 
portant. 

In most cases, disbursement of the 
proceeds of the loan is undoubtedly made 
within a short period of time after the 
loan is approved. But there are many 
cases in which such is not the fact; and 
these are really the more important 
cases—those which will actually give em- 
ployment to many additional workers in 
the area. 

To illustrate, in the case of a loan ap- 
proved for the purpose of pursuing a 
construction program, the disbursement 
is not made by Small Business Adminis- 
tration until the project is complete and 
the building ready for occupancy. After 
the loan application is approved by the 
Small Business Administration, con- 
struction, funds are obtained from 
private sources on the strength of 
the Small Business Administration’s 
approval. The project is then com- 
menced and when ultimately completed, 
the Small Business Administration makes 
its disbursement to the private lender 
and takes up its portion of the loan. 
This disbursement by Small Business 
Administration may be as much as 10, 
12, or 15 months after the loan’s ap- 
proval. By that time, the geographical 
area in which the applicant’s business 
is located may no longer be a depressed 
area. One of the contributing factors 
would be the added employment provided 
by the construction project in question. 
The small businessman, however, who 
may have found sufficient motivation in 
the new 4-percent-interest rate, now 
finds he must pay a 5'2-percent rate on 
the money. He has truly been put on 
the horns of a dilemma. 

I think such a program is self-defeat- 
ing. The lower rate was effectuated with 
the purpose of providing greater employ- 
ment in labor surplus areas. If admin- 
istered correctly, it would accomplish 
precisely that. But under the present 
Small Business Administration policy, cf 
which, incidentally, the public has not 








tion should delude the public into think- 
ing it will. Otherwise, the program is 
self-defeating, a pitiful masquerade, and 
the perfect way not to aid substantial 
labor surplus areas. 





PROPOSED CAPE COD NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the Cape Cod shoreline con- 
tains one of the last remaining unspoiled 
stretches of seashore in the United 
States. In an attempt to preserve it for 
the use of the public, I have introduced 
along with Senator SALTONSTALL a bill 
to create a Cape Cod National Park. 

The May 1961 issue of National Parks 


mous consent that it be printed in the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Year 1961 May Sounp THE Last CaLL 
For a Care Cop SEASHORE 
(By Lewis A. Carter) 

I first viewed Cape Cod’s great outer beach 
early In the summer of 1945, while I was 
in Chatham, Mass., on a short leave from 
naval service. 
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areas along the Atlantic and gulf coasts. 
A survey of the entire 3,700 miles of coast 
between Maine and Mexico was begun in 
953; and in June 1955, the Service published 
report entitled “Our Vanishing Shoreline.” 
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The survey found that nearly 85 percent of 
the Atlantic and Gulf shorelines was not 
available to the public because of existing 
or projected private and commercial develop- 
ments. Further, the Service named the 
outer beach area of Cape Cod as the out- 
standing shoreline of the North Atlantic, 
and one of four such areas considered worthy 
of national preservation. 

A detailed 2-year study of Cape Cod fol- 
lowed the first report, and in 19569 the Park 
Service introduced a general land-use plan 
for the area, with suggested boundaries for 
a national seashore park. On September 3, 
1959, legislation was introduced in the US. 
Senate by President Kennedy—then a Sen- 
ator—who, with Senator Levererr SaLTron- 
STALL, wrote the proposed legislation calling 
for the establishment of a Cape Cod National 
Seashore Park. A parallel bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Hastines KeitH of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 


SOLVING SOME PROBLEMS 


The proposed bills followed earlier at- 
tempts at such legislation by Massachusetts 
Congressmen PHILBIN, O’NEILL, and BOLAND, 
but contained several features that were 
aimed as solving the serious problems bound 
to arise in the creation of a nationally pre- 
served area in a long-settled region like Cape 
Cod. These bills died in committees at the 
end of the 86th Congress. 

New bills which retain some of the features 
of the 1959 bills have now been introduced 
into the 87th Congress. Both versions of 
the present Cape Cod bills—the Saltonstall- 
Smith, S. 857, and the Keith, H.R. 989— 
through zoning arrangements, consider 
homeowners and the protection of their 
property within the park. The bills propose 
direct Federal payments to towns to make 
good the loss of taxes because of the with- 
drawal of their lands. Shelifishing is regu- 
lated by the towns, subject to the fishery 
laws of the Commonwealth. Hunting, pro- 
vision for which has aroused some contro- 
versy among conservationists, may be per- 
mitted subject to regulation by the Secretary 
of the Interior in consultation with State 
Officials. In the case of the Keith bill, a pro- 
vision for the eventual growth of towns 
returns 10 percent of privately owned land in 
the park to the towns upon their request. 
These, and a number of other features, have 
been designed to fit a national seashore park 
into the long-established life of the cape. 

The proposed national seashore takes in 
the entire Atlantic shoreline from Race Point 
in Provincetown on the north, to the end 
of the beach in Chatham on the south, plus 
Morris and Monomoy Islands. (The latter 
is at present a national wildlife refuge, under 
the jurisdiction of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and some conservationists feel that 
it should remain so.) ‘The upper, or north- 
ern part of the beach includes an inland 
strip along the 35-mile stretch from Prov- 
incetown to Nauset Inlet. This strip ranges 
from a half mile in depth to its greatest 
width of several miles in the Truro and Well- 
fieet sections that cross the neck of the cape 
from the ocean to Cape Cod Bay. On the 
bay side, Great Island and adjacent areas 
are included. The proposed preservation 
would amount to about 29,000 acres of land. 

Among the 29,000 acres is included a 
$,800-acre tract known as the Province Lands 
in the town of Provincetown. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which has held 
title to this tract from earliest colonial days, 
also holds title to a thousand acres of un- 
spoiled land set aside in Truro as the Pilgrim 
Springs State Park, which would fall into 
the new park. Another occupant of the pro- 
posed park land is the Federal Government, 
which uses several small parcels along the 
beach for Coast Guard and Air Force in- 
stallations, and one large tract of 1,600 acres 
at a coast artillery station, Camp Wellfleet. 
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The proposed national seashore lies in the 


communities own landings and beaches along 
the outer side of the Cape, the largest of 
which is the 6-mile Orleans town beach, 
located on the thin barrier extending from 
Orleans to Chatham. 


In Provincetown and Truro lie 8 square 
miles of sand dunes that are among the 
highest and best stabilized on the Atlantic 
coast. The dunes are flung in a pattern 
of miniature mountain ranges and valleys, 
and support a vegetative cover that includes 
bayberry bushes, hog cranberry (bearberry), 
beach plum, grasses, pitch pine and other 
shrubs and trees. At Highland Light in 
Truro a high bank rises sheer above the 
outer beach and continues south for nearly 
20 miles, without any major break, to Nauset 
Inlet. Its highest point is 175 feet above 
the ocean. 

This plateau is one of the most unusual 
features of the Cape Cod area. On it 
flourishes a growth of pine woods, and on 
it also lie—mostly in the towns of Truro and 
Wellfieet—some 20 fresh-water ponds, many 
of which are very close to the beach. The 
first real break in the beach from north to 
south, is in the vast salt marshes of Nauset 
Inlet. From this point to its termination 
in the town of Chatham, Nauset Beach 
stretches its narrow length for a distance 
of more than 5 miles. 


FLORAL AND FAUNAL RICHES 


Cape Cod possesses a remarkable wealth 
of plant, animal and marine life, aside from 
its splendid esthetic qualities; it is an area 
of the greatest scientific importance, geo- 
logically, botanically, and in a number of 
other respects. It is the habitat or resting 
grounds for many species of land and 
aquatic birds; on Monomoy Island, off the 
southern tip of Nauset Beach, more than 300 
species of birds have been recorded. In- 
habiting the tidal zones, marshes and coastal 
waters are another 300 or more species of 
marine organisms; the outer beach is con- 
sidered to be one of the best salt water 
sports-fishing localities of the Nation, and 
the surf abounds with striped bass, blue- 
fish, tuna, pollock and mackerel. 

Thousands of acres of the great plateau of 
the Cape provide feeding and cover 
grounds for deer, smaller mammals, and 
birds, while the extensive marshes of Nauset 
Inlet and Pleasant Bay are the resting and 
feeding grounds for great flocks of ducks 
and other migratory waterfowl. 

The Atlantic face of Cape Cod, exposed 
to the harsh and relentless pounding of the 
open sea, undergoes extraordinary erosion, 
especially from hurricane-whipped storm 
waves that often batter its fragile structure. 
There are no rocks to bolster its sand and 
clay, the surface of which is held together 
only by beach grass and strongly-holding 
shrub and tree roots. Highland Light in 
Truro has been moved inland four times 
because of the undercutting of its founda- 
tions by ocean action. (In 1958, a storm 
scooped large craters out of the asphalt 
parking areas at both Coast Guard and 
Nauset Lights as easily as a child cuts out 
a sand-pie. The dunes and banks next to 
these parking areas come through the storm 

, testimony to the remarkable 
holding quality of the vegetation of the 
Cape.) As the Atlantic eats into the mid- 
riff of the outer beach, sand and clay are 
carried in the direction of Provincetown to 
the north and Monomoy to the south, there 
to extend slowly the flying wings of beach 
that have been formed over a long period. 


CAPE GEOLOGICALLY YOUNG 
Geologically speaking, Cape Cod along 
with the Nantucket and Elizabeth Islands, 
is quite young. The Pleistocene ice, scour- 
ing and gouging the ancient rocks of Canada 
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and New England to the north, brought a 
vast supply of sand and clay to its southern 
terminus and dropped it along an approxi- 
mate line drawn from Nantucket Shoals, 
across the length of Long Island and not 
far south of New York City. Cape Cod 
represents a great dumping ground for the 
rock debris of the glacial ice, sorted and 
shifted about by the waves of the Atlantic, 
and resting at considerable depth on a 
foundation of the ancient rocks of New Eng- 
Jand. The many fresh water ponds that 
dot the landscape of the Cape are glacial 
kettle holes, formed by the melting of ice 
macses within the cover of rock debris after 
the retreat of the main ice body. 

Since the Department of the Interior pro- 
posal in 1955 to preserve national seashore 
areas, subdivision, construction and com- 
mercial development have been on the in- 
crease in Cape Cod. The introduction of 
bills in Congress in 1959 tended to accele- 
rate the development process. Recently, a 
100-acre tract in Truro was sold and sub- 
divided for residential use. New houses 
have sprung up around the ponds in Well- 
fleet and Truro, and along many portions 
of land directly bordering upon the outer 
beach. New motels, filling stations, restau- 
rants and other commercial ventures have 
mushroomed along U.S. Route 6, the mid- 
Cape highway. Unless the whole park area 
is to be overrun, congressional action must 
come very soon. 


EARLY ACTION NEEDED 


There has been strong opposition to the 
park on the part of special local interests. 
However, at recent public hearings in East- 
ham, conducted by a House Interior and 
Insular Affairs subcommittee, both oppo- 
nents and proponents seemed in agreement 
that there should be some sort of national 
preservation to save the great natural and 
historic values of the outer beach area. They 
also agreed that any delay in decision would 
hurt the towns concerned, the real estate 
and construction businesses, and the gen- 
eral life of the Cape. 

Also on the plus side is Secretary of the 
Interior Udall’s recent recommendation for 
early legislation. “Unless action is taken 
in the near or immediate future to acquire 
and preserve lands at Cape Cod for public 
enjoyment,” he said, “it seems quite evident 
that the Cape’s traditional atmosphere and 
character will vanish under construction 
activity now under way there.” 

There appears to be room for compromise 
and eventual agreement between the Na- 
tional Park Service proposal for preserva- 
tion, bills calling for creation of the park, 
and the reasonable demands of the towns 
of Lower Cape Cod. But the last call for 
@ splendid national pleasuring ground may 
be sounding in 1961. 





SENATOR KEATING CALLS FOR THE 
PRESIDENT TO TAKE THE INITIA- 
TIVE IN IMMIGRATION LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
tinued unrest and political upheaval 
throughout the world and the resultant 
uprooting of many people from their 
homes is naturally of great concern to all 
of us. 

My distinguished colleague the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatinc] 
recently delivered an eloquent address to 
@ consultation on immigration policy 
conducted by the Church World Service 
in Washington. The Senator in his re- 
marks called for a reappraisal of our 
laws relating to refugee problems and 
immigration, and proposed specific revi- 
sions in the present statute. 
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In view of the Senator’s knowledge 
and concentration of effort in this area, 
his words are of particular significance. 
This address deserves wide circulation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING 

Mr. Chairman, honored delegates, and 
guests, it is a signal privilege for me to ad- 
dress this distinguished assembly. You 
exemplify, by your presence here, by the 
theme and purposes of the conference, that 
basic tenet of Christianity which makes all 
men blood brothers. It is that same tenet 
which recognizes that this spiritual kinship 
imposes the lofty obligations that give life 
and meaning to the concept of brotherhood 
under God. Lip-worship of the concept is 
not enough. It must be dynamized, vital- 
ized, by the Christianity in action that each 
of you represents here this morning and 
throughout this conference. 

An overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people are able to trace their physical 
presence in the United States to an immi- 
grant forefather. Anthropologists may even 
support this statement with respect to the 
American Indian. Over 40 million immi- 
grants have arrived in the United States 
since the winning of our independence from 
England. Yet, only 10 percent, or 4 million 
of these immigrant people, arrived in the 
United States in the last 30 years. The 
265,398 immigrants admitted to the United 
States in 1960 represented approximately 
0.0015 percent of our total population. Fifty 
years ago, the number of ts ad- 
mitted to our shores accounted for a little 
more than 1 percent of the population, 
Based on these statistics it is apparent that 
America has substantially reduced immi- 
gration. 

Fifty years ago, the quota system had not 
come into being in the United States, al- 
though restrictions on immigration from the 
Orient were already engraved in an indelible 
print on our Nation’s foreign affairs. 

Today, there are still, to an extent, dis- 
criminatory restrictions on the immigration 
of orientals to the United States. It is true, 
in addition, that a quota system of immi- 
gration based on statistics of the 1920’s still 
holds sway after 40 years. We live in the 
present—but our immigration policies lie in 
the deep freeze of the past. 

Many of today’s immigrants are the vic- 
tims of political upheavals, wars, and 
economic stresses. They are refugees and 
escapees from communism and other tyran- 
nies. According to State Department statis- 
tics, well over 2 million people around the 
world are classified as refugees. 

One million refugees live in the teeming 
city of Hong Kong alone, after fleeing the 
brutal Communist tyranny of Red China. 
Refugees are not voluntary immigrants. 
Being forced to leave one’s home, possessions, 
and friends, to lead a life of untold misery 
in new strange surroundings, is demoraliz- 
ing and devastating to the human spirit. 

The National Council of Churches is no 
stranger to the problems faced by immi- 
grants in strange lands. The refugee work 
and resettlement p: of the Church 
World Service are known and applauded by 
all people working in this field. 

Distribution of self-help materials such 
as fertilizers, farm equipment, and other 
material goods has been of inestimable aid 
to the physical and spiritual lives of mil- 
lions of depressed people around the world. 
From the Orient to the old world, the 
Church World Service has been at the dis- 
posal of mankind. 

In Tibet and Hungary, the Church World 
Service has seen the need and extended the 
hand of Christian charity. The positive ap- 


To what extent the laws of our Nation re- 


cially sensitive to American treatment of 
foreign entrants; so, normally, is the Ameri- 
can people itself.” 

It is my belief that not only would an en- 
lightened immigration policy ease tensions 
in the Old World, but it would again light 
the beacon of opportunity for freedom-lov- 
ing men in every nation. Ever since the pas- 
sage of Public Law 414, more commonly 
known as the McCarran-Walter Act, there 
has been widespread and recurrent discus- 
sion of possible revisions in this law. 

During the current session of the 87th 
Congress, I have sponsored, with several 
other Senators, three bills to help in some 
measure to make our immigration laws more 
equitable and humanitarian. A positive im- 
migration policy would have a tremendous 
impact on the foreign relations of the United 
States. 

The need for a dynamic and positive ap- 
proach to foreign policy has been actively 
considered for years. However, in my opin- 
ion, the United States has failed to take 
the initiative in the battle for the minds of 
men. Economic assistance is not alone the 
answer to the dilemma of our foreign policy. 
Men do not live by bread alone. America 
can again capture the hearts and imagina- 
tions of people throughout the world only 
by setting that example which made our 
Nation a hopeful symbol of the oppressed 
ever since colonial days. The world is yearn- 
ing for positive leadership. We must extend 
the ideology of freedom abroad. 

Yet foreign nations can hardly be con- 
vinced of our desire to be truly helpful when 
discriminatory immigration laws in many 
instances bar entry into the United States 
on the basis of race and national origin. 

The Judaic-Christian philosophy of our 
culture dictates that America extend the 
hand of friendship in compassion to the 
troubled of all lands. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the progress of our legislation 
in the area of immigration law and other 
aspects of our national life has been so out 
of touch with the teachings of the great 
religions in the world. 

The proposals that I have sponsored with 
other Senate coll would, to an im- 
portant extent, allow this country to share in 
its world responsibilities and aid in reform- 
ing many of the discriminatory features of 
the immigration statutes. 

The worldwide refugee problem which I 
touched upon earlier has given me particu- 
lar concern. Estimates of refugees, depend- 
ing on one’s definition of refugee, vary from 
2 to 4% million people. These individuals 
are earnestly holding out for a better life. 
Often they are the victims of disease, pov- 
erty, and the abuse that war and tyranny 
bring. 

What responsibility do we, God-blessed in 
sO Many ways, have to the downtrodden of 
the world? I believe that the United States 
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United States, be granted admission to this 
country as parolees. After 2 years’ residence 
in the United States, their status as pa- 
rolees could be changed to that of perma- 
nent residents at the discretion of the 
Attorney General. This proposal is designed 
to provide for emergencies caused by future 
Hungarys or Cubas. 

In addition, this proposal would also pro- 
vide for the issuance of 40,000 nonquota 
immigrant visas to refugee-escapees in a 2- 
year period from July 1, 1961. Many de- 
serving refugees from all parts of the world 
would be eligible to enter the United States 
under this provision. Of the total 40,000, 
5,000 would be nonresettled, hard-core refu- 
gees. To assist in the settlement of these 
refugees, $5 million would be made avail- 
able to Government agencies and private 
organizations for such resettlement purposes. 
It is morally indefensible for us to care less, 
or to do less. 

Next, I would like to briefly outline some 
aspects of a bill I have sponsored during the 
87th Congress to revise our present immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws. Quota num- 
bers today are based upon the outmoded 
census of 1920. Revising the quota system 
by basing it upon the 1960 census would be 
a@ recognition of the times in which we are 
living. Unused quota numbers, under this 
proposal, would be pooled and reallocated by 
Executive order of the President. This bill 
would also eliminate the discriminatory pro- 
visions of the so-called Pacific triangle. The 
elimination of this section would provide 
equal treatment to all, regardless of racial 
origins. 

Another area of humanitarian concern for 
all Americans is the uniting of families who 
are separated by antiquated immigration 
laws. One aspect of this proposal is an 
acceleration of quota number waiting lists to 
aid in bringing together people of this Na- 
tion and their relatives from across the 
oceans. 

The deportation provisions of the present 
law should also be modified. It should be 
possible to effect deportation in appropriate 
cases without an endless and frustrating 
series of appeals and motions for stay orders 
and other delaying tactics which can be 
devised by ingenious counsel. 

I would favor a plain and simple form of 
judicial review which would guarantee each 
alien an opportunity for review before de- 
portation, but which would preclude a judi- 
cial circus. In addition, we should estab- 
lish a more reasonable statute of limitations 
on institution of proceedings for deporta- 
tion. This whole problem of judicial review 
needs very careful study if future abuses are 
to be avoided. 

I have also sponsored a bill to extend in- 
definitely the alien orphan adoption law. 
Although war, dislocation, and misery affect 
the lives of everyone, children for the largest 
part suffer the most irreparable and lasting 
damage. 

It is for this reason that the provisions of 
the alien orphan law are particularly note- 
worthy. Alien orphans, given the oppor- 
tunity for development in the homes of 
American families, can constitute an equally 
gratifying experience for both parent and 
child. It is my hope that this bill will be 
acted upon before the current session of 
Congress ends. Otherwise the benefits of 
this present law will cease on June 30 of 
this year. 

International understanding and coopera- 
tion may be achieved by a full realization of 
the dignity of all men. The emerging na- 
tions of Africa look for moral leadership. I 
believe the United States, with its great and 
precious heritage of freedom and human dig- 
nity, can supply such a positive approach to 
world problems that sheer moral force will 
once again allow us to take the initiative in 
world affairs. Defensive foreign policy can- 
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not move America forward. We cannot lead 
unless we show the attributes of leader- 
ship. 

Immigration policies, as I have stated be- 
fore, affect our foreign policy to a large extent. 
The President has indicated willingness to 
conduct the foreign affairs of the Nation with 
vigor and force. 

I would hope that in his wisdom, a reap- 
praisal of our present immigration policy will 
be made. As a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, I have a 
great interest in the area of immigration 
legislation. However, and regrettably, this 
concern is not very widespread in the Con- 
gress today. No hearings have been sched- 
uled by the subcommittee to date and none 
is expected for the balance of this session of 
Congress. Leadership from the White House 
is imperatively needed, and unless it is 
forthcoming, immigration and naturalization 
legislation will never be enacted by the 87th 
Congress. 

The President, in taking the lead on 
immigration legislation, would be carrying 
out the pledges in both party platforms. 
The Democratic Party’s platform specifically 
stated: “We shall adjust our immigration, 
nationality and refugee policies to eliminate 
discrimination and to enable members of 
scattered families abroad to be united with 
relatives already in our midst.” The Re- 
publican platform contained essentially the 
same language. 

The desire by both political parties is ap- 
parent. The need for this legislation is 
obvious. The missing ingredient up to now 
is action. 

Campaign words and promises cannot 
carry into fruition proposed legislation. The 
groundswell must come from groups such 
as yours, to impel the executive and legis- 
lative branches to action. 

I have full confidence that your dynamic 
and purposeful organization—representing 
as it does the Christian conscience and the 
spirit of man’s humanity to man—will play 
the vital role that is required if we are to 
transform the hopes, the dreams, the yearn- 
ings of our fellow men into the joy and the 
peace of ultimate fulfillment. 


DEDICATION OF FREMONT CANYON 
POWERPLANT NEAR’ CASPER, 
wyYo. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
April 28, 1961, Mr. Floyd E. Dominy 
spoke at the Fremont Canyon power- 
plant dedication near Casper, Wyo. In 
his speech, Mr. Dominy pointed out some 
of the problems and difficulties in pilot- 
ing reclamation and power projects from 
their inception until finally completed. 
He made particular reference to the 
Burns Creek project in Idaho and to the 
firm stand the Honorable GaLE McGEE, 
senior Senator from Wyoming, has taken 
in support of this project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Dominy’s speech be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
Firoyp E. Dominy at FREMONT CANYON 
POWERPLANT DEDICATION NEAR CASPER, 
Wro., Apri. 28, 1961 
We are met today in one of the most his- 

toric areas and on one of the most historic 

waterways in the Western Hemisphere. 

When President Thomas Jefferson boldly 
pushed through the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803, he set the course of empire west beyond 
the Mississippi and Missouri. From that 
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day to this, the people of the United States 
have looked ever westward for living room, 
for opportunities to expand, to strengthen 
the economic muscle of the Nation. 

When this expansion movement reached 
the forbidding peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Valley of the Platte provided the 
easiest way—if any way could be called 
easy—over the mountains. 

In 1842, even before Wyoming was a 
territory, the Congress of the United States 
appropriated funds for the purpose of mak- 
ing an investigation of the astronomy, geog- 
raphy, botany, geology, and meteorology of 
this most western part of the great Louisiana 
Purchase. The funds were recommended by 
the Senator from the new State of Missouri, 
Thomas H. Benton. 

The Senator’s son-in-law, a young, ad- 
venturous lieutenant in the U.S. Topo- 
graphical Corps, was appointed to head the 
expedition. This young explorer was Lt. 
John C. Fremont. As part of his expedition, 
he entered the South Pass country, boated 
down the Sweetwater River to its juncture 
with the North Platte River, and then down 
the North Platte. 

In this stretch of the North Platte River, 
there were many rapids. The force of the 
water on his boat over these rapids was so 
great that his boat capsized, and he and his 
party had to walk out of the canyon. The 
location of these rapids was in the general 
area of the bridge across the canyon over 
which we traveled today. 

Because of this incident, this canyon was 
named Fremont Canyon after Lieutenant 
Fremont, and we have likewise used this 
mame for our powerplant. 

The westward-bound pioneers who fol- 
lowed, of course, did not attempt this pre- 
cipitous canyon. The Oregon Trail, the 
Mormon Trail, the Overland Trail and the 
route of the Pony Express all left the North 
Platte near Casper, circled northwest of the 
Canyon and finally picking up the Sweet- 
water at Independence Rock. 

But the pioneering did not stop then al- 
though many of the pioneers did. They 
found the valley of the Platte most inviting 
and carved out hard-won homesteads which 
today are one of the foundation stones of 
Wyoming’s and Nebraska’s irrigated 
economy. 

The Reclamation Act of 1902 stands today 
as one of the historic measures in the win- 
ning of the West. The North Platte recla- 
mation project was one of the pioneering 
ventures in that effort. The Pathfinder Dam 
upstream was appropriately named because 
it was one of the major structures in early 
reclamation history. Today, we reach the 
climax of that 60-year effort to develop the 
North Platte. 

The Fremont Canyon plant and Gray Reef 
Dam represent the concluding step in uti- 
lization of the waters of the North Platte. 
And, like the earlier development, it is also 
somewhat of a pioneering and venturesome 
effort. 

The Fremont Canyon powerplant, the larg- 
est hydroelectric plant on the North Platte 
River, has a rating of 48,000 kilowatts. The 
water for this powerplant is provided by 
a@ pressure tunnel which extends to the 
bottom of the Pathfinder Dam some 3 
miles upstream. Thus after 52 years of 
valuable use as a storage reservoir Pathfinder 
Dam is now providing a further benefit to 
the people of the North Platte Valley by the 
production of hydroelectric power. 

Fremont Canyon powerplant could not 
have been built with the tools and engi- 
neering know-how of early reclamation days. 
As you can well appreciate, from the drive 
up here this morning, the site was originally 
almost inaccessible. 

The spot where we stand today was an 
area of rock debris which had loosened from 
the surrounding cliffs and formed a large, 
tall spire. In order to locate the powerplant, 
it was necessary to blast out and excavate 
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solid rock; to scale and remove loose rock 
from the surrounding high cliffs; and then 
to transport all this waste from the site. 

The 3-mile tunnel which brings the water 
from Pathfinder Dam to the powerplant is 
18 feet in diameter. 

An interesting construction feature is the 
surge tank of which you are probably not 
aware. If there is a sudden load change on 
a hydroelectric powerplant, very high pres- 
sures develop in the penstocks. To overcome 
this, a surge tank, 40 feet in diameter and 
246 feet high, approximately the height of a 
24-story building, was constructed of con- 
crete and steel. Approximately 160 feet of 
this tank is below the surface and is con- 
nected with the pressure tunnel. In con- 
structing this underground portion, it was 
necessary for the contractor to build a rail- 
road into the excavation to remove debris 
and waste and to provide necessary equip- 
ment and materials for construction of the 
tank itself. 

In order to install the tunnel intake struc- 
ture and gates, it was necessary to empty 
Pathfinder Reservoir. At the same time, it 
was essential to assure the availability of 
irrigation water as required during any ir- 
rigation season and to provide needed stor- 
age capacity for eapturing water for the 
following season. Thus it was imperative 
that drawdown be accomplished during the 
off-irrigation season and that installation 
of the intake structure be done in a mini- 
mum of time. 

Through the fine cooperation of the con- 
tractors in developing and maintaining con- 
struction schedules and in conjunction with 
Bureau and irrigation district officials in the 
scheduling of irrigation demands and utili- 
zation of other existing storage facilities, 
approximately 1 million acre-feet of water 
was moved out of Pathfinder through the 
North Platte system without loss of any 
water for future needs. Intake structure 
installation was accomplished from Septem- 
ber through December 1957, and storing of 
water for irrigation the following year was 
immediately resumed. 

During construction, it became evident 
that it would be impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to scale all of the loose rock on the 
cliffs above this powerplant. Yet possible 
damage from future falling rocks must be 
prevented. Five cable barriers, which you 
can observe from the powerplant deck, were 
constructed to retain these loosening rocks. 
I expect that the material captured in these 
barriers will have to be removed from time 
to time in the future. 

In the construction of this project, the 
sheer cliffs and underground tunnels pre- 
sented many hazardous working conditions. 
The surveyors faced difficult measurements 
wherein the usual rod-and-chain methods 
could not be used. Nonconventional meth- 
ods such as the double-transit method of 
“cutting-in’’ for measurements were em- 
ployed. 

The high scaling of these sheer walls to 
remove the loose rock took the “guts,” 
strength, and bold efforts of many skilled 
workers. The placing of concrete necessi- 
tated methods other than the usual ready- 
mix concrete truck. 

All of these operations taxed abilities and 
skill of our manpower. So I repeat—it is 
fitting today that we pay tribute to the mod- 
ern-day pioneers who conceived the ideas and 
put them together into an economical plan; 
to the engineers whose technical training 
and experience equipped them to solve diffi- 
cult problems and create structures that will 
last in the years to come; to the craftsmen 
and ) vborers who operated the machinery 
and the tools; and to the contractors who 
had the ability, the desire, and the fortitude 
to assume the risks involved in successfully 
building a project such as this. 

Thus, we are here today to write the suc- 
cessful and concluding chapter to the de- 
velopment of the North Platte. But are we 
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witnessing, too, the slowing down and pos- 
sibly even the concluding efforts to expand 
and utilize the water resources of all of the 
West? 

There are some who would have us think 
so from their efforts to obstruct and hinder 
present and proposed reclamation develop- 
ment. And I regret to say that some of this 
obstructionism exists right here in the 
Rocky Mountain country which is truly the 
last frontier of expansion and utilization of 
our natural resources. 

The key to this continued growth is, as 
it has been in past decades, the maximum 
utilization of our precious water resources. 
Yet, what do we find? 

To the west of us, across the State of 
Wyoming and barely within the Idaho 
border, lies the Palisades project on the 
Snake River. Downstream from Palisades 
Dam is the site of the Burns Creek Dam 
which will create a badly needed reregulat- 
ing reservoir. Burns Creek would not be 
feasible or possible without the storage and 
river regulation realized by Palisades Dam. 
But together, the two make an ideal combi- 
nation to fully utilize this stretch of the 
Snake River for power production and to 
supply needed supplemental water for irri- 
gation. 

Yet we have strong obstructionism to- 
day to the authorization of Burns Creek 
simply because it will contribute to the 
Federal power system. It is the same kind 
of obstructionism which hindered construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam, Shasta, Grand Coulee, 
and even Yellowtail Dam which we are now 
undertaking on the Bighorn River north of 
here. 

Some of this opposition, I regret to say, 
is coming from right here in your own State 
of Wyoming. I am afraid some of you may 
have been misled by a fraudulent bill of 
particulars put together by some segments 
of the private power industry—an industry 
which has long cried “gloom and doom” con- 
cerning Federal hydropower development. 

And I remind these obstructionists that 
hydroelectric and thermal-generated energy 
are not competitive; hydropower develop- 
ment, as part of a multipurpose water 
resource development, is in the national in- 
terest and has been so considered and sup- 
ported by Congress throughout reclamation 
history. They are for the most part com- 
plementary. Hydroelectric power, by itself, 
cannot begin to fill the future needs of in- 
dustrial expansion. But it can be a very 
vital and necessary partner to the expansion 
of thermal capacity which will ultimately 
use the rich coal, oil, oil shale and natural 
gas deposits of the Rocky Mountain region, 
including those in Wyoming. Actually, the 
Burns Creek capacity, while important in 
the Palisades operation, is but a drop in the 
bucket to the thermal output which will 
be necessary from your Wyoming coalfields. 

It is to the everlasting credit of your sen- 
ior Senator, the Honorable Gate McGerxr, who 
is here with us today, that he has refused 
to bow to the pressure of those 
obstructionists and has announced that he 
will support the Burns Creek authorization. 
His is the same kind of farsighted states- 
manship and leadership that were the 
strength of the West in its pioneering days. 
Such qualities are equally necessary for our 
continued growth today. 

You should also be aware that this same 
kind of obstructionism exists in the devel- 
opment of the Colorado River storage project 
which is so vital to the future of Wyoming 
and its sister States of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, over the past 
several years, has made a detailed study of 
transmission needs for the hydrofacilities 
of the Colorado River storage project. There 
is not only the movement of energy from 
the hydroplants to the load centers to con- 
sider, but there is also the necessity for 
maximum utilization of available generating 
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capacity which can only be accomplished 
by integration and coordination. There is 
also the requirement of the authorizing act 
to keep the marketing rate as low as pos- 
sible and at the same time, provide the 
necessary financial assistance from power 
revenues for the participating water use 
projects which are the ultimate objective of 
the entire authorization. 

The Bureau of Reclamation consulted with 
the utilities in the evaluation of their offer 
to make sure it was clearly understood. 
Finally, the Bureau findings were reviewed 
and supported by an independent board. 
The previous administration found that a 
federally constructed system was the most 
feasible to meet the necessary objectives as 
recommended by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Secretary Udall, after reviewing these 
findings, has also endorsed them. He is, in- 
deed, going even further by proposing inte- 
gration of this system with other adjoining 
systems for maximum beneficial returns 
from all facilities including your own North 
Platte and Missouri River basin projects. 

In the face of this affirmation of our find- 
ings by am independent engineering board 
and support by the former Republican ad- 
ministration as well as the present Demo- 
cratic administration, we find the purveyors 
of gloom and doom, the obstructionists, 
again raising red flags of fear of Government 
competition. Their cries that “we can do it 
better” are heard throughout the land. 

But let me quote from a recent article in 
that most responsible member of the public 
press, the New York Times. On April 12, 
the Times carried an announcement of an 
industry plan for a high-voltage intercon- 
necting grid in the Southwest. Of special 
significance is this notation in the same New 
York Times story that certain utility lead- 
ers have demands that the in- 
dustry get busy with actual interconnections 
lest the Government take over such grids and 
link them in the Federal network. 

That, I think sums up the attitude of 
these obstructionists much better than I 
can—don’t do anything until you have to 
but take such steps as are necessary to retain 
your monopoly. 

Again, I repeat that the Colorado River 
project Federal transmission system is not 
competitive with but is complementary to 
the very necessary utility systems, both pub- 
lic and investor owned. It is designed simply 
to meet the specific needs of the project 
and to best utilize the resources therefrom 
as is the Burns Creek addition to the 
Palisades project. They are both desirable 
and necessary in the public interest and 
must go forward. 

It has been a pleasure to be back here 
today in Wyoming where I spent so many 
wonderful years. It has been good to see 
so many friends. I thank you for inviting 
me to participate with you in this celebration 
of another milestone in our progress to con- 
serve and utilize our natural resources, 

I am confident that we will pull together 
just as did our forefathers in the pioneering 
days of the West. It is with that look 
to the future that I here and now dedicate 
the Fremont Canyon powerplant and Gray 
Reef Dam to the service of the present and 
future generations. 





BACK-DOOR SPENDING 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
there is increasing pressure for more 
and more back-door spending, outside of 
appropriation control. It is a favorite 
device of big spenders who have no re- 
gard for fiscal responsibility. 

I submit. that any program worthy of 
sponsorship by the Government of the 
United States should be sound enough 
to stand the test of the appropriation 
process as required by the Constitution. 
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In this connection I invite the Sen- 
ate’s attention to an article on the sub- 
ject written by John A. Grimes, and 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article pub- 
lished at this point in the REcorD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Back-Door SPENDING—DEPRESSED AREA PRO- 
Gram To JOIN LONG List FINANCED DIREcT 
From U.S. TREASURY 


(By John A. Grimes) 


WaASHINGTON.—A familiar fiscal drama is 
scheduled for performance in the House of 
Representatives today, enhanced by the de- 
but of a new star—the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

The attraction is billed as a vote on a pro- 
posal to provide $451 million in Federal 
grants and loans to aid areas of chronically 
high unemployment. But the substance of 
the plot will deal, not so much with the 
advisability of initiating the new program, 
but how to finance it. As fashioned by a 
Senate-House conference committee, the 
proposed legislation calls for direct with- 
drawals from the Treasury rather than re- 
quiring the program to rely on annual spend- 
ing grants from Appropriations Committees 
dominated by economic conservatives. 

This direct withdrawal device, dubbed 
“backdoor spending” by its foes, is not new; 
far from it. The financing scheme has ex- 
panded from a special arrangement to propel 
the late, and largely unlamented, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation into making 
business loans during the great depression 
until it now supports more than two dozen 
Federal programs ranging from home loans 
to ship mortgages to farm price support 
loans. More than $100 billion of taxpayers’ 
money has been dispensed without resort to 
the appropriations process; authority to dole 
out another $25 billion already is on the 
books. 

READY AND WILLING 

Despite this long run, today’s perform- 
ance takes on some of the excitement of a 
first night. For the Kennedy administration 
is ready and willing to find cut whether it 
will be able to make even more extensive use 
of the controversial spending approach. Al- 
ready the President has asked Congress to 
permit him to bankroll a $7.3 billion 5-year 
program of foreign development loans by 
tapping the Treasury directly. And, though 
the administration didn’t plan to make the 
depressed areas bill a key test of congres- 
sional attitude, the die has been cast. A 
defeat today would bode ill not only for the 
development loan program but also for fu- 
ture attempts to travel directly from the 
White House to the Treasury building next 
door. A victory, though it would not assure 
the success of the controversial development 
loan and other programs, would surely aid 
the effort. Says one observer: “The Kennedy 
administration would like to make as much 
use of backdoor spending as it thinks it 
can.” The former Eisenhower administra- 
tion, in contrast, at least tried to prevent 
the expansion of back-door-spending prac- 
tices. 

Esoteric as it may seem, the issue can 
have an important impact on taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. For example: Last session 
Congress trimmed some $221 million from the 
Eisenhower administration’s regular appro- 
priations request; at the same time, however, 
the lawmakers approved a combined increase 
of nearly $1 billion above the administra- 
tion’s requests for programs financed by 
direct withdrawals from the Treasury. 

The back-door approach to the Treasury 
takes various forms. Sometimes it’s called 
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authority to spend from public debt receipts. 
Other times, it may be labeled “contract au- 
thority.” Or, it may be a “revolving fund,” or 
permission to spend foreign currencies owned 
by the United States. Whatever the name, 
the result is the same—direct withdrawals 
from the Treasury without annual appropri- 
ations from Congress. 

In theory, a new agency or program has 
to get double approval from Congress. The 
first comes in the authorizing legislation; 
this sets up the framework and the limits 
of the program, and is handled by a regular 
legislative committee. Then, the adminis- 
tration must run the proposal through the 
Appropriations Committee for funds. Each 
year, also in theory, the agency or the pro- 
gram must return to Congress for reexam- 
ination and new money. 


THE CALMER LOOK 


Because authorizations for new programs 
may be shoved through Congress quickly 
under crisis conditions, a second and calmer 
look by a supposedly disinterested commit- 
tee is essential, back-door spending foes 
contend. They also maintain that the legis- 
lative committees that handle the author- 
izing legislation over the years have become 
special pleaders for particular interest; the 
Agriculture Committee, the argument runs, 
is inclined to spend all it can for the farm- 
ers; the Banking Committee pushes meas- 
ures to spread Federal funds throughout the 
housing industry; and the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee seeks to tap the Treasury for the 
benefit of the veterans. Authority over 
money bills was taken from the legislative 
committees in 1920 and given to the Appro- 
priations Committees just to avoid this, 
House economy advocates assert. 

Probably the most widely used of the 
back-door spending devices is the authority 
to spend from public debt receipts. Simply, 
this allows a Federal agency to write an 
IOU and give it to the Treasury in return 
for the needed money; the Treasury, in turn, 
is authorized to borrow the money publicly 
to replace that lent to the agency. 

The technique is used mostly to finance 
Government lending programs: The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s price support 
program, Export-Import Bank lending, Vet- 
erans’ Administration direct home loans, and 
others. Back when the RFC was set up, it 
was argued that Government loans eventu- 
ally would be repaid so there was no need 
to complicate the budget process by requir- 
ing lending agencies to come to Congress 
each year for funds. But now that Uncle 
Sam is firmly in the lending business, it is 
apparent that some loans will never be 
paid off. No one, for example, really ex- 
pects the CCC to recover the money it has 
sunk into surplus crops. 

But perhaps the sharpest setback for the 
traditional appropriations process came in 
1949 in a ruling on the House floor that di- 
rect Treasury borrowing was not an appro- 
priation of Treasury money, and thus did 
not have to be routed through the Appropria- 
tions Committees. Since then, back-door 
spending opponents have been trying with- 
out success to close the door. 

Early this year, a resolution to ban any 
back-door spending proposals was voted 
down by the newly enlarged and liberalized 
House Rules Committee. 

Whatever the outcome of the impending 
drama, the performance can be expected to 
be reenacted again and again. For, as far 
as back-door spending is concerned, the 
Kennedy administration seems committed to 
the motto: “The show must go on.” 





, GUGGENHEIM FELLOWS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I was very 
pleased to note that among the recent 
recipients of the Guggenheim Awards 
there were five Rhode Islanders. 
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Ben H. Bagdikian, the Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Jour- 
nal Bulletin, who will study the develop- 
ment of the contemporary American 
press, is a remarkably capable and imagi- 
native newspaperman. He is a credit to 
the profession of journalism. Un- 
doubtedly his study will make a most 
worthwhile contribution to the field of 
communications. 

Mr. President, four faculty members 
of Brown University, one of Rhode 
Island’s most distinguished educational 
institutions, also received Guggenheim 
fellowships. They are: Dr. Robert Cole, 
chairman of the chemistry department; 
Dr. Sidney Goldstein, a professor of 
sociology; Dr. Ronald S. Rivlin, chair- 
man of the division of applied mathe- 
matics; and Dr. Richard T. Shield, pro- 
fessor of applied mathematics. 

Mr. President, as my colleagues know, 
the Guggenheim Awards have been made 
for 37 years to assist research and crea- 
tive work in the fields of art, science, 
and scholarship. I congratulate these 
fellow Rhode Islanders on this high 
honor. 





ASSISTANCE TO DOMESTIC 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I welcome 
President Kennedy’s seven-point pro- 
gram for assistance to our domestic tex- 
tile industry. 

Undoubtedly, my senior colleague, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], as chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee To Study the Textile In- 
dustry, must have a great sense of 
accomplishment. The vast majority of 
recommendations made by Senator Pas- 
TORE’s subcommittee in their reports, is- 
sued in February of 1959 and March of 
1961, are refiected in President Ken- 
nedy’s seven-point program. Other rec- 
ommendations of the Pastore subcom- 
mittee have been previously implemented 
by Executive action. Mr. President, all 
of us with a deep interest in the textile 
industry are truly indebted to Senator 
Pastore for his leadership. 

I am encouraged to note that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s program clearly recog- 
nizes the importance of the textile in- 
dustry to our national defense. The 
President’s directive that a study be 
made of the possibility of eliminating 
or offsetting the higher prices paid by 
domestic textile manufacturers for cot- 
ton is especially meritorious. It is 
grossly unfair that domestic manufac- 
turers should have to pay 6 cents a 
pound more for cotton than their foreign 
competitors must pay. 

The President’s proposals dealing with 
modernization of equipment, expanded 
research, and a review of tax deprecia- 
tion allowances are also highly desirable. 
In line with the President’s statement, 
I hope that a conference of major tex- 
tile importing and exporting countries 
will soon be called and I am encouraged 
to note that applications for relief by 
the domestic textile industry, under ex- 
isting statutes, will be given the most 
careful consideration. 

I eagerly look forward to seeing Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposals to Congress 
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for Federal assistance to industries 
which are seriously injured by imports. 
As has been pointed out many times in 
this Chamber, the difficulties of our do- 
mestic textile industry have caused grave 
concern in my State and nationally. 
Under the leadership of my distinguished 
senior colleague, I shall continue to con- 
cern myself very closely with the textile 
industry, the Nation’s second largest em- 
ployer, which employs over 2 million per- 
sons and affects, indirectly, 2 million 
additional workers. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BENNETT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BENNETT. I was asked to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, so that 
the majority leader might come to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah, who has the 
floor, yield to me, with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may 
I first get the floor? I ask for recog- 
nition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 


The 





ARMY AND NAVY LEGION OF VALOR 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 154, S. 
847. I may say that only bills and reso- 
lutions which are strictly noncontro- 
versial will be brought up this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 847) to 
change the name of the Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor of the United States of 
America, Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I may 
say, by way of explanation of the bill, 
that as the organization was originally 
incorporated, it included the Army and 
Navy, but did not include the Air Corps. 

Obviously, the Air Corps should be 
included. That is the only purport of 
the bill, which comes from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
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lina [Mr. Ervin] is detained by other 
business. He was asked by the organi- 
zation which is the subject of the bill to 
introduce the proposed legislation, so as 
to describe the organization more accu- 
rately. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina honored me by asking that I be 
associated with him, since I also am a 
member of the organization. 

The purport of the bill is exactly as 
has been stated. It simply makes the 
title sufficiently all-embracing so as to 
include the various branches of the 
armed services which are not specifically 
mentioned in the earlier title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with respect to the statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] likewise 
contacted me and asked that, if at all 
possible, this measure, in which he ex- 
pressed personal interest, be brought to 
the floor for consideration at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 847) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
corporation known as the Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor of the United States of 
America, Incorporated, which was incorpo- 
rated by the Act entitled “An Act to in- 
corporate the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor of the United States of America’’, ap- 
proved August 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 486), shall 
be known and designated hereafter as the 
Legion of Valor of the United States of 
America, Incorporated, and any reference to 
such corporation under the name of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the 
United States of America, Incorporated, shall 
be held to refer to such corporation under 
and by the name of the Legion of Valor of 
the United States of America, Incorporated. 





SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CoO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 158, Sen- 
ate Resolution 129. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The CuieF CLerK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 129) relating to the bill (S. 101) 
entitled “A bill for the relief of the 
Simpson Construction Co.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; anc the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to object to Senate Resolution 
129, Calendar No. 158, but I ask that it 
go over so that we might communicate 
with the Department of Defense, the 
General Accounting Office, and the De- 
partment of Justice with a view to as- 
certaining the volume of cases which 
may be involved in this particular ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When I made my 
request, it was that the Senate proceed 
to the measures on the calendar to 
which there was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not object to the 
resolution; I merely ask that it go over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If that be accept- 
able—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly I have no objection to the calen- 
dar committee obtaining whatever in- 
formation it may desire about this 
measure. I think the measure is highly 
equitable. It relates to a claim about 
which the. Committee on the Judiciary 
is simply asking that the Court of 
Claims investigate and advise the com- 
mittee upon the merits of the claim, 
which I think is quite desirable. How- 
ever, if the Senator from Iowa wishes to 
look into the matter along the lines he 
has suggested, certainly I have no ob- 
jection at this time. I shall, of course, 
press for the enactment of the bill, if 
that should become necessary later. 
However, I hope the Senator will be 
completely satisfied that the resolution 
is completely in accord with the doing 
of justice to have this course followed, 
because the Committee on the Judiciary, 
in the very nature of things, does not 
have either the time or the machinery 
to examine fully into the complexities of 
the merits of a claim of this kind, 
which is based on the wartime con- 
struction of an airport. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
that the measure be passed over at this 
time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as I said 
before, I do not object. I request that 
the resolution go over with a view to as- 
certaining the volume of cases of this 
kind which might develop. It is my un- 
derstanding that the bill is the first of 
its kind, would establish a precedent, and 
would fall under the Lucas Act, concern- 
ing which the jurisdictional fact has not 
been established. It seems to me that as 
a matter of information the Senate 
ought to know the volume of cases which 
will be involved in this particular ques- 
tion. I do not believe it will delay the 
resolution too long. I would appreciate 
its being passed over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request that Senate Reso- 
lution 129 be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the consideration of Calendar 
No. 158, Senate Resolution 129, is with- 
drawn. 





FAUSTO LAVARI 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 159, S. 
395. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (S. 395) for 
the relief of Fausto Lavari. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
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which was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That the 
periods of time Fausto Lavari has resided in 
the United States since March 13, 1921, shall 
be held and considered to meet the resi- 
dence and physical presence requirements of 
section 316 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 





MARTHA UCHACZ BARRAS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 160, S. 
921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Curer Cierx. A bill (S. 921) for 
the relief of Martha Uchacz Barras. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child Martha Uchacz Barras shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Anne Barras, a citizen of the 
United States. 





JOSEPH ANTHONY VETTIGER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 162, S. 980. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Cuter Cierk. A bill (S. 980) for 
the relief of Joseph Anthony Vettiger. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 980) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Joseph Anthony Vettiger may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said Act: And provided 
further, That this exemption shall apply only 
te a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of Jus- 
tice has knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this Act. 
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ALVARO RODRIGUEZ JIMENEZ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 163 (S. 
1045). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Curer Cierx. A bill (S. 1045) for 
the relief of Alvaro Rodriguez Jimenez. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1045) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 


purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Alvaro Rodriguez Jimenez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 





HARALAMBOS AGOURAKIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 164 (S. 
241). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The Curer Cierk. A bill (S. 241) for 
the relief of Haralambos Agourakis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, in line 3, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “section” and insert “‘sec- 
tions’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Haralambos Agourakis shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of John William and Effie Parashos, citizens 
of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





ANNA LEKOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 304) for the relief of Anna 
Lekos, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee.”, to strike out “Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for the 
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first year that such quota is available.’’, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Anna Lekos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





MRS. KEUM JA ASATO (MRS. 
THOMAS R. ASATO) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S, 400) for the relief of Mrs. Keum 
Ja Asato (Mrs. Thomas R. Asato), which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
in line 4, after the name ‘“Asato’’, to 
insert “the widow of a United States 
citizen who served honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Keum Ja Asato, the widow 
of a United States citizen who served hon- 
orably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, shall be held and considered to be 
within the purview of section 101(a) (27) (A) 
of that Act and the provisions of section 
205 of that Act shall not be applicable in 
this case. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





LILIANA GRAZYNA SWIATKOWSKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 973) for the relief of Liliana 
Grazyna Swiatkowska, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, in line 3, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “‘sec- 
tion” and insert “sections’’, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Liliana Grazyna Swiatkowska, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of Stephen Swiatkow- 
ska and Helen Swiatkowska, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the said Liliana Grazyna Swiat- 
kowska shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1215) to amend the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. It is not prop- 
erly a calendar bill. It will be brought 
up later this week or the first part of 
next week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 





ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 155, House 
bill 1723. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 1723) 
to amend the joint resolution providing 
for observance of the 175th anniversary 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this bill 
merely amends a joint resolution which 
was passed last year by both Houses. 
The joint resolution created a Commis- 
sion To Provide for the Observance of 
the 175th Anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in Philadelphia, 
Pa. The original measure called for the 
Commission to report on January 3, 1961. 
Unfortunately, by that time neither the 
members of the Commission representing 
the Senate nor the public members to be 
appointed by the President had been ap- 
pointed. Accordingly, the House passed, 
early this year, the bill now under con- 
sideration. It extends until June 28 of 
this year the time for the report. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from the very brief, favorable re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee on the 
amended bill may be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 191) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to change the reporting date for the 
US. Constitution 175th Anniversary Com- 
mission from January 3, 1961, to June 28, 
1961. 

STATEMENT 

The act of July 14, 1960, created a Com- 
mission to be known as the U.S. Constitu- 
tion One Hundred Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary Commission, which has for its purpose 
the preparation and completion of plans 
for a comprehensive observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Among the duties of the Commission are 
the following: 

(1) Promulgate an address to the Ameri- 
can people explaining its purpose; 

(2) Prepare plans for the celebration of 
the 175th anniversary of the creation of the 
Constitution of the United States; 

(3) Coordinate the plans of various State 
and civic groups. 

The Commission is composed of 12 mem- 
bers—the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 3 persons to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, 3 Senators to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and 3 Represent- 
atives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. 

The President of the Senate has desig- 
nated the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
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(Senator JosePH S. CLARK), the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr.), and the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Senator HucH Scott), to be 
members of the Commission. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives has appointed Congressman JAMEs A. 
ByRNE of Pennsylvania, Congressman JAMES 
J. DELANEY, of New York, and Congressman 
JOHN TABER, Of New York. 

The committee is in agreement that the 
reporting date for the Commission should 
be changed from January 3, 1961, to June 
28, 1961, in view of the fact that the ap- 
pointments of members to the Commission 
were completed only recently. Accordingly, 
the committee recommends favorable con- 
sideration of H.R. 1723, without amendment. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
the bill will be passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 1723) was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





SALVATORE BRIGANTI 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, just 
to make certain, I now call up Calendar 
No. 161, Senate bill 971, and request its 
immediate consideration, because I am 
not at all sure that previously it was 
considered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 971) 
for the relief of Salvatore Briganti. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(9) of section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Salvatore Briganti may be 
issued an immigrant visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such Act. This Act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion un- 
der such paragraph known to the Secretary 
of State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the celender, so far 
as the measures to which there is no ob- 
jection are concerned. I wish to express 
my deep appreciation of the courtesy and 
kindness extended by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to serve in association with 
the Senator from Montana, and I shall 
do all I can to expedite the transaction of 
the business of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this time I may yield to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
without losing the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act of $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 3, 1961, pp. 7172-7178, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that additional 
members of the staff of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be allowed 
the privilege of the floor during the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. And I also ask 
unanimous consent that Joseph Gold- 
berg, of the Department of Labor, whose 
advice and counsel were most valuable to 
us during the original debate on the bill, 
be allowed the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
in regard to the conference report. 

First, I wish to thank my colleagues 
who served with me on the conference 
committee—the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burprcx], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SmitH], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GoLDWwaTER], the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Drrxsen], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. Certainly 
it was a pleasure to serve with them, 
and their cooperation is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

There are a number of major differ- 
ences between the two versions of the 
bill. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, the 
major difference relates to the extent 
of coverage. 

The Senate amendment called for a 
million-dollar test for newly covered re- 
tail enterprises which also purchase or 
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receive annually $250,000 of goods which 
have moved across State lines. 

The basic House test for coverage was 
that an enterprise must operate five 
stores in two or more States. 

The House conferees receded from the 
House position, and adopted the Senate 
test. 

The next major area of disagreement 
related to minimum hourly rates for 
presently covered workers. 

The Senate version called for $1.25 
an hour after 28 months. The House 
version called for $1.15. 

The Senate figure was accepted. 

The next major area of difference re- 
lated to minimum hourly rates and over- 
time protection for the newly covered 
workers. 

The Senate version called for $1.25 an 
hour after the third year, and a 40-hour 
workweek after the third year. 

The House version brought newly 
covered workers under the act at $1 an 
hour, and provided no overtime pro- 
tection. 

In this area, the conferees decided 
upon a compromise, as follows: 

Newly covered workers would re- 
ceive $1 an hour for the first three years 
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of the new act; the fourth year, they 
would go to $1.15; and the fifth year, 
to $1.25. 

There would be no overtime coverage 
for the first two years of the act; in 
the third year, 44 hours; the fourth year, 
42 hours; and the fifth year, 40 hours. 

It is the belief of the Senate con- 
ferees that this represents a position 
much closer to the Senate views than to 
the House proposal. 

Other major differences related to 
coverage for the employees of auto- 
mobile dealers and laundries. 

In both these areas, the Senate con- 
ferees receded from the Senate’s posi- 
tion, and adopted the House view. So 
neither of these groups of employees will 
be covered in this year’s act. 

I must say that the Senate conferees 
receded most reluctantly, particularly 
in the case of laundry workers. We did 
so only at the insistence of House 
spokesmen that the report would not be 
approved by the House unless laundries 
maintained their present exemption. 

I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing my remarks, a summary of the 
conference report be printed. A copy 
of this summary has been placed on 
every desk. Senators will be able to see 
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how other minor areas of difference be- 
tween the two versions were resolved. 

The conference report represents a 
sound minimum wage measure. Its ap- 
proval will result in the extension of 
minimum wage protection to approxi- 
mately 3.6 million additional workers. 

It will raise the minimum wage to a 
figure which will more closely mirror the 
harsh facts of the cost of living in the 
1960’s. 

Mr. President, I urge immediate Sen- 
ate approval of the conference report. 

In conclusion, I should like to state 
that the Senate conferees very definitely 
believe that the conference report rep- 
resents the farthest they can depart 
from the Senate version of the bill. The 
conference report is a moderate one. 
Despite whatever views may exist among 
Members of the other body, I cannot be- 
lieve that the Senate conferees would 
be willing in any further sessions to di- 
minish the scope and impact of this 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Summary of minimum wage bill (H.R. 3935) as agreed to in conference 





Number of Number of 
employees employees 
A. For presently covered employees (23,900,000), the minimum wage is Cc. weed trade—Continued 
increased tc $1.15 an hour for the ist 2 years after the effeetive date 3. Exemption from retail coverage, etc.—Continued 
and 0.06 an hour beginning 2 years after the effective date. ) Any small store which has less than $250,000 in annual 
B. For con meuned employees the aan wage and overtime will se even if it is in an enterprise that has more than 
ate 1,000,000 in annual sales. 
4. Special provisions for retail trade: In addition, the bill makes 
the following special provisions for particular problems in 
Overtime after— the retail and service trades: 
(a) Commission employees in retail stores will be exempt 
a | from overtime if more than half their pay is from 
commissions and if they earn at least time and one- 
ist year after effective date_ No overtime re- half the minimum rate. 
quirements. (b) Assistant managers of retail stores will be ouamot ove — 
2d year after effective date. Do. if they perform up to 40 percent nonexecut 
3d year after effective date__ 44 hours a week. nonadministrative work. 
4th year after effective date. 42 hours a week. (c) Student workers may be employed in retail trades at 
5th year after effective date_ 40 hours a week. subminimum rates under certificates by the 
Secretary in occupations not ordinarily given “4 full- 
time employees. 
©. Retail trade: D. Laundries: The conference agreement hasremoved the pgnoroaed new 
1. Retail and service en’ ises: The bill covers retail enter- coverage and the changes in exemptions for laundries that were 
prises which have a million dollars or more in annual sales contained in the Senate-passed bill. Laundries therefore remain 
Gostiebve of excise taxes at the retail level) and which pur- in the same position as they were under the present law. 
chase or receive goods for r that move or a moved E. Transit companies: Suburban and interurban transit companies 
across State lines which amount in total annual dollar which have $1,000,000 or more in annual sales (exclusive of excise 93, 000 
volume to $250,000 or more_....................-..-.-.-.--.- 2, 182, 000 taxes at the retail level) are covered for minimum wage but not for 
2. Gasoline service stations: Also covered for minimum wage, overtime. 
but not for overtime, are — service stations which F. Establishments which already have some covered employees under 100, 000 
have $250,000 or more in annual sales (exclusive of excise the Act are covered for all their em ployees if they are in an enterprise 
taxes at the retail level)......................-...-.----.---- 86, 000 which has a million dollars or more in annual sales 
3. Exemption from retail coverage: From — coverage in the G. Construction: Construction enterprises which have at least $350,000 1, 000, 000 
trade the bill excludes the ft in annual business are also covered for minimum wage and over- 
a) Sete pone and farm implement time. 
) Hotels. H. Seamen: feamen on American flag vessels are covered for minimum 100, 000 
ec) Motels. wage but not tor overtime. 
(d) Restaurants, including retail store lunch counters, I. Telephone operators: The exemption for telephone operators is 30, 000 
caterers, and similar retail food services. limited to those employed by an independently owned public 
{e) Motion pictare t theaters. telephone company which has not more than 7£0 telephones. 
) J. Fish processing: Seafood processing employees are covered for mini- 33, 000 
Nursing homes. mum wage but not for overtime (seafood canners are treated in this 
) Schools for handicapped or gifted children. way under the present law). 
Amusement or recreational establishments operating _ en 
on @ seasonal basis. Total number of newly covered employees. --..................--.- 3, 624, 000 





K. Other provisions: 

1. Puerto Rico: The minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico for presently covered employees 
is increased by the same percentage as the 
mainland minimum, subject to review by 
industry committees in hardship cases; for 
newly covered employees the rates will be 
set by industry committee procedures. 

2. Broadcasters: Announcers, news editors 
and chief engineers of broadcasting com- 
panies located in nonmetropolitan cities 
of 100,000 or less population are exempt from 
overtime. 


8. Bulk petroleum dealers: Independently 
owned and controlled local enterprises en- 
gaged in bulk petroleum distribution are 
exempt from overtime if their annual sales 
are less than $1 million (exclusive of excise 
taxes). 

4. Trip rate: Trip rate drivers and drivers’ 
helpers making local enterprises are exempt 
from overtime if the Secretary of Labor finds 
that the plan under which they are paid is 
consistent with the principle of the 40 hour 
workweek. 


5. Farmer’s livestock auction operations: 
Employees working in a livestock auction 
held by a farmer need be paid the minimum 
rate only for the hours they work at the 
auction if during that workweek they are 
employed primarily in agriculture by the 
farmer. 

6. Country elevators: Employees in coun- 
try elevator establishments in the area of 
production, which may also sell products 
and services used in the operation of a farm, 
are exempt from both minimum wage and 
overtime if no more than five employees are 
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employed by the establishment in such 
operations. 

7. Cotton ginning: Employees engaged in 
ginning cotton for market in counties where 
cotton is grown in commercial quantities 
are exempt from minimum wage and over- 
time. 

8. Holly wreaths: Homeworkers making 
natural holly wreaths are exempt from the 
act. 

9. Shade-grown tobacco: An exemption 
from minimum wage and overtime is pro- 
vided for agricultural employees engaged in 
bulking shade-grown tobacco if they were 
employed in the growing and harvesting of 
such tobacco. 

10. Transporting fruits and vegetables to 
market: An exemption from minimum wage 
and overtime is provided for employees 
transporting fruits and vegetables from the 
farm to market or transporting harvesting 
hands, within the State. 

11. Board and lodging may be included as 
wages on the basis of a fair-value cal- 
culation made by the Secretary: Also, such 
prerequisites may be excluded from wages 
to the extent that they are excluded under 
a collective bargaining agreement. 

12. Study of employment effects of foreign 
trade: The Secretary is authorized to study 
employment effects of imports and exports 
in industries covered by the act and to re- 
port on such studies to the President and to 
the Congress. 

13. Study of certain exemptions for can- 
ning and processing and of wage rates in 
hotels and restaurants: The Secretary will 
study the complicated system of exemptions 
in the act for the handling and processing 
of agricultural products as well as the rates 
of pay in hotels, motels, restaurants and 
other food-service enterprises and to report 
the results with recommendations in the 
next session of this Congress. 

14. Effective date: 120 days after enact- 
ment. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
whether, notwithstanding the failure to 
include such a provision, we retain com- 
plete freedom of action to seek from the 
Department of Labor a study in regard 
to what happens to laundry workers who 
are excluded from the coverage of this 
measure. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The part of the 
Senate version dealing with laundry 
workers was totally eliminated in the 
conference; and the conference report 
makes no reference to a further study. 
But, obviously, the Secretary of Labor has 
such authority and he has indicated 
privately to me that he will make such a 
study. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the Senator indi- 
vidually and the committee as a group 
will bring this matter under scrutiny, be- 
cause if we found the existence of a 
manifestly bad situation in which work- 
ers were really being exploited, I am sure 
our colleagues might take a very differ- 
ent view. 

I understand the local views which 
finally prevailed. I heard them ex- 
pressed in the committee, on which I 
have the honor to sit with the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. I heard the expressions of 
those from my State who came to see 
me about this matter. I was not per- 
suaded that we ought to eliminate the 
laundry workers, but, for reasons of 
practicality, they are eliminated. I 
think we owe a solemn responsibility to 
them, as we owed to the motel and hotel 
workers, the provision relating to whom 
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I hoped would be adopted in the other 
body, too, to assure them that their 
interests are under constant scrutiny. 
I know I am stating what we all know to 
be the fact, but I think it is important, 
in view of the exclusion in the com- 
promise between the two Houses, that 
some of us assume that responsibility in 
a very public way; and I know the Sen- 
ator from Michigan feels precisely as I 
do about it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. For the Recorp I 
wish to state that I feel that way. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I must 
tell the Senator from New York that I 
have the floor. Unfortunately, I have 
promised one or two of my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle that I would 
yield to them, so they could meet some 
pressing engagements. I do not think I 
should yield for general debate or dis- 
cussion of the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield, 
may I say that this practice of keeping 
the floor may be indulged in, but it may 
not be used to throttle discussion on an 
important matter as a conference re- 
port. I think the Senator from Utah 
would be the last one to make such a 
ground rule. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah was asked by the chairman of the 
subcommittee to yield for the purpose of 
introducing the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield—— 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And also by the 
majority leader, who made that request, 
and the Senator from Utah was gracious 
enough to state he would acquiesce. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah does not want to be ungracious, but 
three Members on the other side of the 
aisle are facing a deadline, and want to 
make insertions in the Recorp. The 
Senator from Utah hopes the discussion 
on the conference report will resume 
after he makes his statement, for which 
purpose he sought and obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say that is satis- 
factory if it is not intended to adopt the 
conference report until after the Senator 
from Utah makes the statement; but if 
it is intended to adopt it before that, I 
hope the Senator will not inhibit discus- 
sion on it. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah understood that he yielded for the 
purpose of the presentation of the con- 
ference report, and that action would be 
taken after he had made his statement. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I hope I may have 
the attention of the majority leader be- 
fore he leaves the floor. This matter is 
@ privileged matter. We have gone 
pretty far on it. Could we act on it now? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We could if there 
was not much of a debate on it. I point 
out that even though it is a privileged 
matter, the right of the Senator from 
Utah cannot be taken away from him. 
He has the floor, and he has graciously 
acquiesced to yield. I think he has gone 
a long way to comply with the request 
made by the Senator from Michigan and 
myself earlier in the day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, there will be further 
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discussion. The Senator from Vermont 
has a statement tomake. I think I shall 
make some comments. 

At this point I wish to point out that 
on the last page of the conference report, 
dealing with student workers, the lan- 
guage is: 

The Senate amendment Is similar to the 
House bill, but provides that such students 
may be employed in retail or service estab- 
lishments in positions ordinarily given full- 
time employees. 


That language should read: “in posi- 
tions not ordinarily given to full time 
employees.” 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am advised the 
correction was made by the staff, as in- 
structed by the conference committee. 
They had the authority to do it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If Senators will let 
the Senator from Utah yield to Senators 
who have pressing engagements, then 
we can resume discussion of the con- 
ference report later. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam happy to do so. 

Now I am happy to yield. 

(Mr. BENNETT yielded to several 
Senators, whose statements appear else- 
where in the Recorp.) 





DEATH OF VERY REV. ROBERT J. 
SLAVIN, O.P., PRESIDENT, PROVI- 
DENCE COLLEGE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, 
scarcely a month ago, on March 28, I 
stood on this Senate floor to sound the 
praises of the basketball team of Provi- 
dence College. Victors in the National 
Invitation Tournament, the campus of 
Providence College rang with all the 
youthful joy of their triumph. Their 
happiness was shared by the entire 
community—and most of all by their 
faculty—and the most ardent of their 
fans, the president of Providence Col- 
lege, the Very Reverend Robert J. Sla- 
vin, of the Order of Preachers. 

Today the Providence College campus 
is silent in sorrow—steeped in the trag- 
edy of the sudden and untimely passing 
of Father Slavin on Monday, April 24. 
Only a few days earlier, in the fullmess 
of his powers and in the performance of 
his duties, Father Slavin was here in 
Washington. 

Now in the quiet of the Dominican 
cemetery on this same campus, this 
great son of Thomas Aquinas finds his 
rest. All of the honors of his church 
have been paid him—and all the tender 
tributes of a stricken community. 

For his passing has left a lonely 
place in the hearts of all who have 
known the labor and love Father Slavin 
gave to Providence College as the school, 
its faculty, and its scholarly sons 
achieved national respect, fame, and af- 
fection. 

The world of education, the domain 
of religious understanding, the humblest 
home that has helped and been helped 
by the expanding greatness of the col- 
lege—our whole community which has 
enjoyed its inspiration and intimate 
friendliness—all these have sustained a 
personal loss in the death of this good 
priest, this great teacher, this valued 
friend. 
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Sixth president of Providence College, 
to which honor he came in May 1957, 
and serving longer than any other, 
Father Slavin has presided over a 
third of that school’s life of service— 
over the last 14 years of its astounding 
growth. 

Three thousand students find oppor- 
tunity in the classrooms of the build- 
ings that dot its 73 acres as they find 
inspiration in its faculty of 159—more 
than half of them members of the Order 
of Friars Preachers, more popularly 
known as the Dominican Order. This 
is a far cry from its first class of 80 
gathering 42 years ago. 

Father Slavin came to the Providence 
College presidency from the Washing- 
ton educational scene of which he had 
then been an important part for 13 
years as professor of philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America. Here 
he obtained his master of arts degree— 
his licentiate in sacred theology and his 
doctorate in philosophy. 

His national prominence has con- 
tinued. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Council 
on Education, a member of the Advisory 
Committee on new educational media of 
the U.S. Office of Education and a former 
president of the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association. 

Father Slavin was an accepted author- 
ity on educational matters on the Hill, 
and many Members of the Congress were 
honored to call him a close personal 
friend. 

Schools, colleges, and universities be- 
yond number have bestowed their hon- 
orary degrees upon him, and for 10 
years he has borne the highest and 
rarest honor of the Dominican Order— 
master of sacred theology. 

Orator and author, builder and admin- 
istrator, teacher and priest, these mul- 
tiple careers Father Slavin has achieved 
in the half century of his life. 

The dedicated life of this priest was 
foreshadowed in his Boston boyhood. 
Its arena was forecast as he became a 
student at Providence College. Its ful- 
fillment is to be found in his influence 
that lives on in this school of the ideals 
that he sought and served. 

No single campus confines such an 
influence. 

It is coextensive with the character of 
America wherever the men of Providence 
College have gone with his instruction 
and inspiration. 

While Rhode Island mourns her loss 
in the death of Father Slavin, we are 
conscious of and grateful for an existence 
made so much richer by the life of this 
beloved servant of his God and his fel- 
low man. 





FEDERAL AID TO CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a report from 
Washington, prepared by Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, which 
report deals with the very important sub- 
ject of the constitutionality of proposals 
for Federal aid to parochial schools. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report printed at this point in the Rec- 
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orp, together with a preliminary state- 
ment about Dr. Fuller’s qualifications. 

The report and statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
has had a long and active career in educa- 
tional law and administration. He majored 
in administrative and constitutional law in 
earning a doctor of law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School in 1932, and 
wrote his dissertation in school law in earn- 
ing a doctor of education degree in educa- 
tional administration at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. He has taught 
school law at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education for 2 years, at the University 
of Southern California for three summers, 
and in other higher institutions. The con- 
stitutional phases have always been a major 
interest. 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON: KENNEDY MEMO- 
RANDUM PRESENTS ARGUMENTS FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE PACKAGE ON EDUCATION—SaAyYs GRANTS 
to CHURCH SCHOOLS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


A lengthy memorandum presenting the 
Kennedy administration’s argument for the 
constitutionality of its legislative program 
in education has been filed with Congress 
and made public. Prepared at the request 
of Chairman Wayne Morse of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education by attorneys of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, in consultation with the Department 
of Justice, it presents brilliant and some- 
times subtle persuasion for the Kennedy 
bills on public school and higher education. 
Then it advises Congress on how to be cer- 
tain that new legislation can be brought 
before the Supreme Court for tests of con- 
stitutionality under the first amendment. 

On a few of the issues, opposition lawyers 
may have the advantage before the Supreme 
Court, but this possibility does not detract 
from the current importance of the memo- 
randum. It presents an initial estimate of 
constitutionality appropriate for the execu- 
tive branch. 

Congress soon may make a second pre- 
liminary estimate by passing the legislation. 
Then the Supreme Court undoubtedly will 
give some weight to these executive and 
legislative estimates of constitutionality in 
its final judgments on any specific cases. 
The memorandum is an excellent contribu- 
tion to the national discussion of public 
and private education. 

The first conclusion of the memorandum 
is that general grants of public funds to 
church schools are unconstitutional. The 
memorandum cites the principle stated by 
Justice Black in Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion as binding: “No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 

The memorandum also says: “Since no 
effort is made to earmark the funds for 
specific purposes, such a broad grant would 
inevitably facilitate the performance of the 
religious function of the school.” Thus be- 
gins the contention that general purpose 
funds facilitate religion in the school, but 
that special purpose funds do not. 

One may agree that funds for general pur- 
poses always facilitate the performance of 
the religious function of a church school, 
without implying that funds for special pur- 
poses seldom or never do. Merely an “effort 
to earmark,” even if accomplished, could 
scarcely save funds for even limited instruc- 
tional purposes from unconstitutionality if 
they finance religion in such a school. The 
contention foreshadows later discussion on 
the loan provisions of title 3 of the National 
Defense Education Act. 
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Loans to church schools also unconstitu- 
tional, says memorandum. Cites McCollum 
case and draws analogy. 

The second conclusion is that general loans 
to church schools are likewise unconstitu- 
tional. The memorandum states: “These 
benefits plainly have the purpose of provid- 
ing financial advantage or convenience to the 
recipient. And like the broad grant, the 
across-the-board loan would inevitably fa- 
cilitate religious instruction.” 

It adds that public property cannot con- 
stitutionally be lent for religious purposes, 
citing the McCollum case, and that the lend- 
ing of public credit is in the same category. 
The Zorach case is then cited for the un- 
equivocal position that “Government may 
not finance religious groups.” 

The third general conclusion is that tui- 
tion payments for all church school pupils 
are unconstitutional. The word “all” leaves 
much to the imagination, possibly implying 
that any number of pupils short of “all” 
might be selected and made eligible. 

The memorandum says such tuition pay- 
ments accomplish indirectly what grants to 
church schools would do directly, and that 
“* * * tuition payments, whether made to 
the school or to the parent or student, 
would constitute support of church 
schools. * * *” It points out that State 
courts have followed the Everson case in 
ruling such tuition unconstitutional be- 
cause it “compels taxpayers to contribute 
money for the propagation of religious opin- 
ions which they may not believe.” 

Uncertain constitutionality in loan pro- 
vision of NDEA loans “likely” to be upheld 
as constitutional. 

In these areas the memorandum deals 
with the three interrelated constitutional 
limitations that apply: the twin require- 
ments of the ist amendment against es- 
tablishment of religion and guaranteeing 
the free exercise of religion, and the due 
process clauses of the 5th and 14th 
amendments. It accepts the Everson deci- 
sion upholding use of tax funds for public 
bus fares of parochial school pupils on 
their way to and from school as the outer 
limit under the Federal Constitution in 
the area of auxiliary services. This ex- 
ceeds the outer limit of constitutionality 
under many State constitutions. 

Another area of uncertain constitution- 
ality is recognized in the loan provision of 
title 3 of the National Defense Education 
Act. This authorizes Federal funds for the 
purchase of materials and equipment to 
improve instruction in science, mathemat- 
ics and modern foreign languages in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The 
memorandum regards these loans as likely 
to be upheld as constitutional, saying they 
are for special purposes not closely related 
to religious instruction, are intended to ad- 
vance specific national purposes, and are 
not likely to release other funds for re- 
ligious purposes because the loans must be 
repaid. 

The distinctions are unconvincing. Re- 
ligion pervades the curriculum in church 
schools, and these subjects constitute some 
40 percent of the curriculum. The national 
interest in education has been recognized 
by Congress as covering many more than 
these subjects; education itself was so recog- 
nized as far back as the Northwest Ordinance. 

Governmental financing through loans 
constitutes an economic benefit to the 
school. These loans could be classed more 
logically with so-called across-the-board 
loans to elementary and secondary schools, 
and it is significant that the memorandum 
ends the section with the following state- 
ment: 

“In what other directions this principle of 
special purpose loans may be extended is 
difficult to ascertain. Typically secular and 
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sectarian education is so interwoven in 
church schools as to thwart most possibili- 
ties.” 

The memorandum deals with higher edu- 
cation more briefly than with the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. On some points 
it is convincing. On others, however, it 
leaves an impression of desperate advocacy, 
ocsasionally making dogmatic statements 
that are no more than opinions while 
omitting demonstrable facts that objectivity 
requires. 

“The constitutional principles involved are 
obviously the same whether the subject is 
elementary and secondary school education 
or higher education, but the factual circum- 
stances surrounding the application of the 
principles are dramatically different,” says 
the memorandum. Some of the conclusions 
reached in reversing settled constitutional 
principles on behalf of higher education 
are far more different than the circum- 
stances. 

Scholarships for students in both public 
and private colleges appear here to stay and 
will be expanded with no trouble. 

The memorandum naturally emphasizes 
differences between elementary and second- 
ary education on the one hand and higher 
education on the other as much as possible. 
There are some differences. For instance, 
elementary education is compulsory and sec- 
ondary education is partly compulsory, al- 
though most States do not require attend- 
ance in either public or private classes when 
children otherwise are educated effectively. 
College attendance is voluntary. There are 
also differences in maturity of the students, 
so sectarian influence can be judged better by 
college students. 

The memorandum emphasizes that 41 per- 
cent of college students attend private in- 
stitutions, and that to limit the use of 
scholarships at these institutions would un- 
balance higher education and restrict indi- 
vidual opportunities. Holders of federally 
financed scholarships for college attendance 
may be privileged to attend sectarian col- 
leges or universities under the guarantee of 
free exercise of religion in the first amend- 
ment. 

In any event, enough real differences in 
circumstances between students and insti- 
tutions at the higher and lower levels exist 
to support a strong case for upholding the 
constitutionality of federally financed schol- 
arships used in any accredited public or pri- 
vate college or university. 

The memorandum states: “Governmental 
assistance given directly to colleges for the 
construction and expansion of academic fa- 
cilities perhaps raises, in the case of sec- 
tarian institutions, a closer constitutional 
question than scholarships.” Here the at- 
torneys hint that perhaps the nondenomina- 
tional, nonprofit private colleges and univer- 
sities might be considered more similar to 
the public than to the sectarian higher in- 
stitutions. I believe they are, insofar as the 
first amendment is concerned, but to admit 
this openly in the memorandum is too much 
to expect. It would undermine the argu- 
ments for many of the positions taken, be- 
cause sectarian colleges enroll about the 
same percentage of college students that sec- 
tarian schools enroll of elementary and sec- 
ondary students. 

For elementary and secondary sectarian 
schools, Federal financing of facilities is said 
to be unconstitutional, but circumstances 
bring the attorneys to an opposite conclu- 
sion for higher education. It is a close 
question. 

Federal grants to sectarian institutions 
of higher education are constitutional, says 
memo, which rejects Everson case. 

Half a page in the memorandum covers 
the most difficult of all the constitutional 
questions posed by the educational pro- 
gram of the Kennedy administration. It 
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holds that Federal grants to sectarian insti- 
tutions of higher education for operational 
expenses, in addition to tuition and other 
costs paid by holders of Federal scholarships, 
are constitutional. 

Its argument is: “The payment to the in- 
stitution is in reality merely a supplement 
to the scholarship, no less valid constitu- 
tionally than the scholarship itself. To re- 
gard such payments as unconstitutional 
would make the question of who receives 
the payment the one decisive criterion and 
sacrifice substance to form.” 

The memorandum rejects the authority of 
the Everson case for higher education: 

“Everson put some emphasis on who re- 
ceived the assistance, student or institution. 
From this it has been argued that while 
assistance to the institution itself is pro- 
hibited, assistance to the student is more 
likely permissible, even though, function- 
ally viewed, a similar purpose is served. 
This view overstates the significance of 
form alone. We believe that who receives 
the benefit is important only where form 
serves a substantive end.” 

Such direct Federal support of institu- 
tional expenses of church-controlled colleges 
and universities clearly violates the first 
amendment. Scholarships would be no more 
than a measuring device to determine the 
amount of the grants. As a practical mat- 
ter, it would be impossible to use specific 
grants for specific scholars. The criteria for 
unconstitutionality in the memorandum 
would be violated beyond the power of dif- 
fering circumstances to correct. This would 
be general and direct Federal financing of 
religion. The elementary and secondary 
schools would be next, approached through 
the junior colleges that typically combined 
both secondary and higher education in each 
institution. 

Getting judicial review for education leg- 
islation is tricky process; memorandum pre- 
scribes method. 

The memorandum makes an excellent con- 
tribution in discussing why Federal aids to 
religious institutions have not been tested 
for constitutionality. The reason is the de- 
cision in the case of Massachusetts v. Mellon, 
which held in 1923 that the Federal spend- 
ing power cannot be challenged by an indi- 
vidual taxpayer. 

The memorandum says: “There is, there- 
fore, no significance to be attributed to the 
fact that the existing programs have not been 
litigated. We can regard them as precedents 
only for what the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, not the Supreme Court, regard as with- 
in the first amendment.” 

Then the memorandum suggests to Con- 
gress a way to insure that new Federal legis- 
lation may be tested in the courts: “* * * 
Congress could direct the Commissioner of 
Education to make some benefit available to 
private schools with the requirement that 
such benefit shall not contribute to an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibit the free 
exercise thereof. The same legislation would 
also provide for a hearing on a written rec- 
ord of any application rejected and a state- 
ment of findings by the Commissioner. The 
Commissioner’s decision rejecting any appli- 
cation for a benefit would be made subject to 
judicial review.” Unless this is done, the 
Government attorneys believe, it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to obtain court review 
to determine constitutionality of Federal leg- 
islation on education. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR ERVIN ON 
LAW DAY, U.S.A. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp remarks made by 
me on Law Day in the Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Appress DELIVERED BY Senator Sam J. ERvIn, 
Jn., Law Day, May 1, 1961, THE PENTAGON, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I am happy to be with you on the oc- 
casion of the fourth annual observance of 
Law Day, U.S.A., and I would like to pay 
tribute to the men and women of our mili- 
tary services who are joining with civilian 
communities throughout the country in re- 
affirming our faith and respect for the rule 
of law and the administration of justice in 
our society. 

I think it fitting that in the space age, 
with its many breathtaking technological 
and scientific achievements, that we pause 
to give recognition to the laws which are 
so basic and fundamental to the peace and 
order of our national and international life. 

Indeed, there is a greater need for such rec- 
ognition today than there ever has been. 
Por the time is not too far off when, in 
addition to our well-established bodies of 
national and international law, man may 
find it necessary to devise a system of inter- 
planetary law. This great possibility is all 
the more reason that the officers and mem- 
bers of our military services should join 
with civilian lawyers and laymen in honor- 
ing our legal system. For in the conquest 
and exploration of space, they have played 
and will continue to play a significant and 
challenging role. 

The rule of law is an essential ingredient 
of any civilized society. It is the difference 
between order and chaos, between harmony 
and anarchy; without law and order there 
can be no civilization. The mere existence 
of law, however, is not sufficient to attain 
fruition of the fullest potentialities of so- 
ciety. To command the respect of its peo- 
ples, and to inspire within them a desire 
to uphold the law, it must be fair and just. 
The law must be more than a set of rules 
and regulations by which men are gov- 
erned; it must be a product of the express 
consent of the people who are to be gov- 
erned by it, and it must never overlook 
nor forsake the inalienable right of the in- 
dividual to what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence calls life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

It is this concept of law which distin- 
guishes a free society from a totalitarian 
society, and it is this concept which the fore- 
fathers of this great Nation wrote indelibly 
into the Constitution of the United States, 
the greatest charter ever conceived by man 
for a free republic. 

The preamble to our Constitution which 
begins with “We, the people * * *” saysina 
clear and compelling manner that our Gov- 
ernment is based only on the consent of the 
governed and the divine right of the people. 

History is replete with stories of the fail- 
ure of harsh and unjust laws. It abounds 
with stories of war and revolution as the 
result of a dictator’s seeking to substitute 
his own rule of law for the law of the state. 
And, by the same token it isn’t necessary 
to turn back the pages of history very far to 
discover the extent to which the people 
will go in their quest for freedom and human 
dignity. Indeed, this very quest of our 
forefathers has resulted in the democratic 
form of government under which we now 
live—a government which has become a 
blueprint for freedom-loving peoples the 
world over. 

Man’s struggle to be free and to be gov- 
erned by just laws is not new. The concepts 
of due process and of equal protection of the 
laws as embodied in our Constitution are 
the same today as they were on June 15, 
1215, when a group of English barons forced 
King John to put his seal to the Magna 
Carta on the windswept plains of Runny- 
mede. They are the same today as they 
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were on July 4, 1776, when the Continental 
Congress adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And, they are the same today as 
they were on September 17, 1787, when a 
small band of patriots gathered at Phila- 
delphia to affix their signatures to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I have a deep and abiding respect for our 
Constitution with its Bill of Rights and I 
am constantly aware of its vitality. It is 
a great tribute to the vision of our fore- 
fathers that the hallowed words are as alive 
and meaningful today in the space age 
as they were when written. 

Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
freedom unreasonable searches and 
seizures, the right to trial by jury, the right 
to counsel, the right against self-incrimina- 
tion, the right to freely elect those who are 
to govern us, and the other guarantees of 
our Constitution are so much a part of our 
daily lives that we have come to take them 
for granted. And therein is where the dan- 
ger lies—in taking them for granted, in be- 
ing lulled into such a feeling of security and 
complacency that we are rendered oblivious 
to the forces which would erode or destroy 
our rights and freedoms. 

It has been said that “the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance.” That statement was 
never more true than it is today when an 
insidious international Communist con- 
spiracy is storming the ramparts of freedom 
throughout the world. 

As I speak to you on this the Ist of May 
1961, the Soviet Union is celebrating its past 
victories and looking forward to its future 
conquests. Flushed with the success of their 
recent achievement in putting the first man 
into space, the Communists are parading 
their military might in the Red Square this 
very moment and Khrushchev continues his 
saber rattling and shoe pounding antics in 
trying to convince the uncommitted nations 
that communism offers them the solutions 
to their problems. So there is no more ap- 
propriate occasion than May Day—May 1, 
1961—for us to recall the basic moral and 
Philosophical principles upon which our 
society is based and to contrast these prin- 
ciples with the cynical, immoral, and athe- 
istic philosophy that underlies international 
communism. 

We must never take our liberty for granted 
and we must remain ever alert that the siren 
songs of foreign ideologies do not charm us 
into such a lethargic state that the freedom 
won through the sacrifices of our Founding 
Fathers, is lost through our own default. 

Each of us should consider himself a 
watchdog of all the basic human rights 
which are part of our heritage. In the US. 
Senate, we have such a watchdog. It is the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of 
which I have the honor to be chairman. We 
have launched investigations and held pub- 
lic hearings on such subjects as freedom of 
information, wiretapping, eavesdropping and 
the Bill of Rights, the constitutional rights 
of the mentally ill, the Federal loyalty-se- 
curity programs; civil rights; confessions and 
police detention; and the right to counsel. 
We will continue Our work in these and 
other areas where erosions of our constitu- 
tional rights are likely to occur. I pledge to 
you that we will do all in our power to pre- 
serve fully the guarantees of our Constitu- 
tion. 

And, there are other protectors of the Bill 
of Rights. Foremost in their vanguard are 
the free and independent courts of our Na- 
tion and members of the bar. From my own 
practice of law and my service as an associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, I have come to appreciate the fair- 
ness and procedures of our courts and juries. 
I am aware that no system of law and justice 
can be absolutely infallible, but I am of the 
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firm belief that our system is as near to per- 
fection as any legal system yet devised. 

Under our Federal laws, an individual 
cannot be arrested and held for trial without 
the protection of certain safeguards estab- 
lished by our Constitution. In the first 
place, he can’t be arrested at all unless there 
exists probable cause that he has committed 
the crime for which he is charged. And, it 
is the committing magistrate, not the ar- 
resting officer, who determines the existence 
of probable cause. He is presumed innocent 
until proven guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. He has a right to counsel and the 
right to be tried by a jury of his peers. 
Throughout the trial, he is protected by 
procedural and substantive safeguards, in- 
cluding the right against self-incrimination. 
But, if by chance, he still feels that he has 
not been given a fair trial, the writ of habeas 
corpus is available to him and he has the 
right of appeal all the way to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. That is what we mean by due 
process of law—and I challenge any nation 
in the world, any dictatorship or totalitarian 
society to match the United States in its 
meticulous regard for the right of its indi- 
vidual citizens. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has held that the 
liberty mentioned in the guaranty of due 
process of law means not only the right of 
the citizen to be free from the mere physical 
restraint of his person, as by incarceration, 
but the term is deemed to embrace the right 
of the citizen to be free in the enjoyment of 
all his faculties; to be free to use them in ail 
lawful ways; to live and work where he wiil; 
to earn his livelihood by any lawful calling 
of his own choosing, and enter into all con- 
tracts which may be proper, necessary, and 
essential to his carrying out to a successful 
conclusion any lawful pursuit. 

This is what we mean by freedom and in- 
dividual liberty. Can international com- 
munism or any other foreign ideology meet 
these terms? The answer obviously is “No.” 

Charles S. Rhyne, former president of the 
American Bar Association, on the occasion 
of the first Law Day—U.S.A., 4 years ago, 
said: 

“We tend to take too much for granted 
the great principles which underlie our 
Government. We have a legal system which, 
in spite of the size of our country and the 
necessary complexities of its organization, 
assures for the average citizen more vigor- 
ous protection for life and person, more 
widespread justice, more equality under law, 
more effective protection for individual 
rights, more evenly distributed economic 
opportunity, more security in person and 
property, and greater personal freedom, 
than any other system yet developed in all 
the history of mankind. What more mean- 
ingful proof is there that life under the 
rule of law assures the best existence yet 
devised by man?” 

This, the», is the message which I would 
like to leave with you today: Let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the preservation and pro- 
tection of our liberty and freedom under 
our Constitution and laws; let us rekindle 
the flame of liberty that burned in the 
hearts of our Founding Fathers, for as Judge 
Learned Hand has said, “Liberty lies in the 
hearts of men and women. When it dies 
there, no constitution, no law, no court can 
save it”; let us repledge ourselves to the firm 
conviction that ours is the world’s best sys- 
tem of law and government. 

Finally, in the words of a small-town IIli- 
nois lawyer, Abraham Lincoln: 

“Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And in short, 
let it become the political religion of the 
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Nation; and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay of 
all sexes and tongues and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars.” 





VISIT OF CHANCELLOR KONRAD 
ADENAUER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on April 14 to be cohost, 
along with four of my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senators BripGcEs, Dopp, JAVITS, 
and Hruska, and a luncheon for His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, and his 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano. 

The luncheon was a notable affair, at- 
tended by the distinguished President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House, 
more than 100 Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and a 
cross section of the executive and judi- 
cial branches of the Government, as well 
as representatives of American religious, 
civic, and business communities. 

It was a stirring tribute to one of the 
world’s greatest elder statesmen. In 
turn the Chancellor paid tribute to our 
people who as victors in World War II 
turned our energies to helping rebuild 
the Federal Republic of Germany from 
the ashes. 

In these times of international strife, 
the harmony that prevailed between the 
leading citizens of our two Republics 
will help show other nations of the world 
that democracies will stand side by side 
and show a united front to all aggres- 
sors. This attitude was exemplified by 
the press reports concerning the Ad- 
enauer visit here, received from around 
the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a representative 
compilation of the American press re- 
actions, including our State Department 
and White House communiques, to 
Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
2@s follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AND CHANCELLOR 
KONRAD ADENAUER AFTER THE READING OF 
THE JOINT COMMUNIQUE OUTSIDE THE EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WEST LOBBY OF THE WHITE 
HovusE 
The PRESIDENT. We have this communique 

which will come out in a few minutes. Per- 

haps I could read it quickly, and then I 

might say a word or two. 

(After reading the communique: ) 

I want to say, speaking as President of the 
United States, that it has been a great pleas- 
ure to welcome to the shores of this country 
again the Chancellor of the Federal Republic. 
I don’t think that there is any doubt that 
history will deal most generously with him 
in writing the history of the Atlantic Com- 
munity in the years 1945 to the present. His 
accomplishments have been extraordinary in 
binding the nations of Western Europe to- 
gether, in strengthening the ties which link 
the United States and the Federal Republic. 

Therefore, speaking personally and also as 
President of this country, it is a great honor 
to welcome again to our shores a friend, a 
great European, and distinguished leader of 
his country, the Chancellor of the German 
Republic, Chancellor Adenauer. 

Chancellor ADENAUER (as interpreted from 
the German). Mr. President, I was deeply 
moved and touched by the kind words which 
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you said after reading out the communique. 
I should like to assure you, Mr. President, 
that I feel exactly the same way as you de, 
that it was an extremely great pleasure for 
me to have come back again to your coun- 
try in order to have had the opportunity 
of sensing the atmosphere which I was able 
to find over here. I especially felt this at- 
mosphere in the discussions which I had 
with you, Mr. President, and I also felt it 
particularly this afternoon when I was wel- 
comed in the Senate. 

This is the ninth time that I have come 
here to the United States, and every time 
I feel deeper and closer linked with your 
country and with your Government. I am 
very happy indeed, Mr. President, to have 
had this chance of meeting you—and you, 
as the great leader of your country, and 
therefore the personality that carries such a 
huge responsibility for the fate of all the 
free world, and you are dealing with this big 
task with great energy, and great far- 
sightedness. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
JOINT COMMUNIQUE BY THE PRESIDENT AND 

His EXCELLENCY CHANCELLOR KONRAD ADE- 

NAUER OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 

MANY 


During the past 2 days the President and 
the Chancellor have had a most cordial and 
useful exchange of views on a number of 
subjects of interest to their two Govern- 
ments. 

Their informal conversations have includ- 
ed among other things, discussions of the 
problem of a divided Germany including 
Berlin; the current nuclear test ban talks; 
political and military developments pertain- 
ing to NATO; aid to developing countries, 
European economic cooperation; East-West 
relations; and the situation in some critical 
areas of world politics. 

Also participating in the talks were Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and German For- 
eign Minister Heinrich von Brentano. 

The President and the Chancellor reaf- 
firmed the position of their Governments 
that only through the application of the 
principle of self-determination can a just 
and enduring solution be found for the 
problem of Germany including Berlin. They 
renewed their pledge to preserve the free- 
dom of the people of West Berlin pending 
the reunification of Germany in peace and 
freedom and the restoration of Berlin as the 
capital of a reunified country. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed 
that intensified political cooperation in 
NATO is indispensable in order to coordinate 
the efforts of the Allies for the preservation 
of peace and security in the world. 

The President and the Chancellor reaf- 
firmed their support of NATO as the key- 
stone of the common defense of the North 
Atlantic area. They underlined the convic- 
tion of their Governments as to the necessity 
for the Alliance to maintain and develop 
further all military means required to en- 
able them to deter effectively a potential 
aggressor from threatening the territorial 
integrity or independence of any ally. 

Furthermore, the problems of general and 
controlled disarmament were discussed. The 
President and the Chancellor are convinced 
that reasonable, freely negotiated measures 
to reverse the growth of uncontrolled na- 
tional armaments will serve to lessen the 
danger of war and that concurrently meas- 
ures should be negotiated to secure a life 
in freedom to all nations. The goal is gen- 
eral and total peace. 

The President and the Chencellor agreed 
on the importance of a concerted aid effort 
by the industrialized free world nations in 
an amount commensurate with their re- 
sources and on a basis corresponding to the 
magnitude of the task. They pledged the 
support of the United States and the Federal 
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Republic to the fulfillment of the objectives 
adopted by the member nations of the 
development assistance group at their 
meeting in London two weeks ago. 

The President and the Chancellor wel- 
comed the prospective establishment of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development as constituting a step of vital 
importance in the development of an At- 
lantic community. The new possibilities 
which it opens for economic cooperation and 
economic policy coordination and the means 
of achieving closer interdependence were 
also discussed. In this connection, the 
President and the Chancellor agreed that 
continuing attention should be paid to the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

The important role of the European Eco- 
nomic Community as a powerful and co- 
hesive force in the core of the Atlantic com- 
munity was stressed. The dynamic political 
and institutional potential of the EEC was 
agreed to be an important element of pres- 
ent strength for the Atlantic community. 

The fruitful exchange of views which the 
President and the Chancellor have had, as 
well as the frank and cordial atmosphere 
in which the talks were conducted have 
contributed significantly to deepening the 
ties of friendship and understanding be- 
tween the two countries and to the strength- 
ening of the free world community. 





STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN 
Rusk UPON ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON OF HIs 
EXCELLENCY Dr. KONRAD ADENAUER, CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY 


Mr. Chancellor, let me extend to you a 
warm welcome to Washington. It is a great 
pleasure for me both personally and officially, 
and a high privilege as well, to greet you 
on behalf of President Kennedy and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We are happy to have you here with us not 
only because you are so well known as a 
close and understanding friend of our coun- 
try, but also because you embody so clearly 
the dynamic and democratic Germany of to- 
day. It is most opportune that you could 
arrange to consult with us at precisely this 
time when a new American administration 
is shaping the major policy lines which we 
will expect to follow during the years ahead. 
In close cooperation with our allies and 
friends, we shall move together on the path 
toward freedom and peace for all the world. 
We will expect to benefit greatly from the 
wise and statesmanlike counsel that you will 
bring to this endeavor. 

Permit me also to extend my welcome to 
your daughter, Mrs. Libeth Werhahn, and 
the distinguished members of your party, in- 
cluding particularly Foreign Minister von 
Brentano. I hope that, even though your 
stay with us will be a short one, the pressure 
of business will permit you some measure of 
relaxation and that your visit will prove 
most pleasant and enjoyable for yourself and 
your party. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 10, 1961] 


ADENAUER GETs ACHESON BRIEFING; WILL DE- 
MAND VOICE IN ATOMIc POLICY 


(By Flora Lewis) 


Bonn, April 9.—Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer is planning to tell President Kennedy 
that Europe must have a voice in any final 
decision whether to use atomic weapons 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, 

Adenauer discussed this view today with 
Presidential Adviser Dean Acheson, who flew 
into Bonn for the afternoon and gave the 
Chancellor a complete briefing on Washing- 
ton’s new thinking about NATO. 

Adenauer’s argument is understood to be 
that a share in the crucial decision is neces- 
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sary to overcome French President Charles . 


de Gaulle’s objections to NATO, and thus 
to rebind the alliance at its sagging seams. 

The Germans are urging that concessions 
be made to the French, at least, as part 
of a streamlining reform of NATO command 
structure. Under the current system, the 
real power of decision on when defense of 
NATO territory requires the use of nuclear 
arms rests with the President of the United 
States alone. 

Adenauer invited Acheson to Bonn today 
as a preparation for his own meeting with 
President Kennedy in Washington Tuesday. 
The future of the Atlantic alliance will be 
the focal point of the Washington talks. 

Some recent American statements had 
caused the German Chancellor to worry that 
the United States might be planning to 
downgrade NATO as the keystone of Western 
policy. 

He was eager to get details of Washing- 
ton’s new ideas from Acheson, who drew up 
a special NATO report for Mr. Kennedy, as 
advance guidance on how he can expect his 
meeting with the President to go. 

Acheson said afterward that he gave 
Adenauer a complete account of my work 
in Washington and that “we think alike on 
almost all major questions.” 

Before leaving after 5 hours of talks, 
Acheson went out to the garden for a quick 
game of bocci (Italian lawn bowling) which 
is Adenauer’s favorite sport. % 

The two fundamentals of Adenauer'’s 
foreign policy have always been the alliance 
with the United States and the drive to- 
ward unity with France. QuarreJs within 
NATO have brought these parallel lines near 
clashing in the past year. Bonn therefore 
favors reform to strengthen and reunify 
NATO. 

But despite assurances from the new ad- 
ministration, Adenauer has become uneasy 
lest American ideas for change tend to 
weaken the organization. 

Adenauer returned yesterday from his 
spring vacation to complete preparations for 
his Washington trip which one leading Ger- 
man newspaper said could change the 
course of Western history. 

The statement, though exaggerated, re- 
flects the current intense uneasiness here 
over German-American relations and the 
general assumption that these relations are 
about to enter a new phase. 

It is, many Germans feel, a phase that 
is beginning awkwardly but could work out 
for the best if the Chancellor can succeed 
in his mission to win the confidence of 
President Kennedy. 

The Deutsche Zeitung, after taking Mr. 
Kennedy brusquely to task for neglecting 
NATO and failing to act yet toward bring- 
ing allied unity, said “the issue now is 
whether Germany can become the third 
great European partner belonging to this 
club—the club of true friends, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Canada. The question is whether after en- 
mity and dependence, a new era is to com- 
mence, an era of genuine friendship.” 

Highly influential German officials have 
been more blunt in private. They argue that 
the Americans must now decide once and for 
all what they think about Germans. There 
is a tightlipped impatience at criticisms they 
consider appropriate from a guardian to a 
ward. And they feel they have outgrown 
tutelage. 

Adenauer, who is a strong believer in the 
power of political personalities, has been 
keenly eager for a firsthand impression of Mr. 
Kennedy ever since the American elections. 

At 84, he is almost old enough to be the 
President’s grandfather. German colum- 
nists have been publishing warnings to him 
to restrain any impulse of his occasionally 
sharp tongue to treat the Chief Executive 
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of the United States as a young whipper- 
snapper, but Adenauer is far too concerned 
with the serious problems of alliance and 
anxious to make a sound impression for 
there to be any likelihood of temperamental 
gaffes. 
NATO SEEN SUBJECT 

The President’s plans for strengthening 
the North Atlantic Alliance, as the basis of 
future relations, are of immediate and deep 
concern to Bonn. Doubtless, the concrete 
parts of the conversation will turn largely 
on that subject, although Adenauer will 
be prepared to talk about international 
finances, development aid, and West Ger- 
many’s attitude to Eastern Europe if as is 
anticipated the President brings up these 
topics. 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 12, 1961] 

THE CHANCELLOR’s MISSION 


Chancellor Adenauer becomes the second 
of the major NATO leaders to take the 
measure of the Kennedy administration. The 
German statesman is understandably eager 
to assess the attitude of the new adminis- 
tration toward European unity and nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. He also 
is reported to be concerned about potential 
American reaction to the Eichmann trial 
and about anti-German feeling prompted 
by recent differences on economic aid. 

With respect to the Eichmann trial Dr. 
Adenauer may be unduly worried. The dis- 
closures during the trial are bound to be 
horrible, and there may be some feeling that 
the Germans have not fully repented of the 
sins of the Nazis. But Americans do not 
ordinarily believe in mass guilt; and think- 
ing people in this country are likely to be 
concerned more with the development of 
healthy roots for present-day German 
democracy than with punishment for bes- 
tiality of nearly two decades ago. There has 
undeniably been a feeling that Germany has 
not done enough to shoulder the common 
burden of economic help to underdeveloped 
countries. It became apparent last fall, 
however, that former Treasury Secretary 
Anderson presented the problem on entirely 
too narrow a basis of relief for the American 
balance-of-payments deficit (and some of 
the difficulty may have been that Mr. Ander- 
son was not feeling well because of a severe 
diet). Substantially greater agreement now 
exists as a result of recent talks in Europe 
which stressed mutual obligations, but the 
pragmatic test will be in what Germany 
does to expand its help to other countries. 

Dr. Adenauer will find President Kennedy 
acutely aware of the need to revitalize 
NATO, as indicated in his speech to the 
military chiefs. He also will find Mr. Ken- 
nedy attuned to the broader requirements of 
European unity. The address of Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan in Boston last week evan- 
gelizing political and economic as well as 
military unity was highly significant in 
this respect. Both Germany and the United 
States should be cheered by the signs that 
Britain is seriously considering membership 
in the Common Market. 

This bears upon a concern here about 
the future in Western Europe. Dr. Adenauer 
and his counterpart in France, President de 
Gaulle, in the order of things will not be 
directing affairs much longer. The concern 
thus is both with policies that will bind the 
two nations firmly into the larger European 
community, and with the qualifications of 
potential successors to continue the associa- 
tion. Heirs are more apparent in Germany 
than in France; but German democracy still 
needs to demonstrate that it is prepared 
for an orderly transfer of power. 

The new administration in the United 
States will be no less eager than the former 
administration for close relations with Ger- 
many, even though initiatives and ap- 
proaches to particular matters may differ. 
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It will be useful to have Dr. Adenauer’s 
views and counsel, and he is assured a cor- 
dial welcome because, among other reasons, 
of the enormous respect for what he has 
accomplished. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 12, 
1961} 
Dr. ADENAUVER IN WASHINGTON: A REMINDER 
OF THE Most Serious DANGER 


None of the points of conflict between East 
and West presents a trickier or potentially 
more explosive situation than Germany. 

This is the harsh and enduring reality of 
which Dr. Adenauer reminds us as he follows 
Mr. Macmillan to Washington to initiate 
personal contact with the new administra- 
tion. 

At the present moment, for example, we 
happen to be engaged in an ill-defined and 
confusing conflict with the Soviet Union in 
Laos. There have been and will be other 
places like Laos—which is not to underrate 
the seriousness of that crisis—but Berlin still 
provides the best opportunity for the Soviets, 
the Germans, and everyone else to measure 
without the least unsureness the strength of 
our determination and the quality of our 
good faith. There we are and there, until 
Germany is reunited, we shall stay. 

There is an immediate point to this re- 
flection. The spring is coming on, and the 
spring is when Mr. Khrushchev is expected 
to rehearse his Berlin bombast. The recent 
meeting of the Warsaw Pact satellites, with 
its denunciation of the Federal Republic, 
could be a convenient starting point. 

Whatever the shortcoming of its cold war 
Policies elsewhere, the United States has 
never changed or diluted its promise that 
West Berlin is to remain free. Dr. Adenauer 
and the Berliners can be as confident of 
being reassured on that score by this admin- 
istration as they were by the previous one. 

There is another aspect of his visit which 
should be noted, and which concerns the 
Berlin question more directly than one might 
suppose. 

Dr. Adenauer is campaigning for another 
term as Chancellor when Germany votes in 
September. Obviously his trip to Washing- 
ton will have important repercussions from 
this point of view, especially since his op- 
ponent, Willy Brandt, is the mayor of Berlin. 
It also means that the Soviet Union has a 
special opportunity to interfere in West Ger- 
man politics. 

The fact of the election is going to com- 
plicate the already unrewarding effort of 
calculating Mr. Khrushchev’'s intentions and 
foreseeing his moves. As to what we shall 
do, however, there is at least no doubt. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 12, 1961] 
CONFIDENCE IN PRESIDENT: ADENAUER- 
KENNEDY TaLtKs To Start Topay 


(By Robert J. Donovan) 


WasuincTon, April 11.—The next round in 
President Kennedy's venture into diplomacy 
began tonight with the arrival of West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 

The 43-year-old President and the 85-year- 
old Chancellor will confer in the White House 
tomorrow and Thursday. 

In one sense the German leader’s visit 
comes at a difficult time for him because of 
his great sensitivity to American reaction to 
the trial of Adolf Eichmann in Israel. 

However, on his arrival at 6:01 p.m., Chan- 
cellor Adenauer spoke hopefully of a new 
sense of union and resolution among the 
peoples of the West. He said that already 
the German people have developed great con- 
fidence in President Kennedy. 

The Chancellor was welcomed by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk as he emerged from his 
jetliner at nearby Andrews Air Force Base 


in Maryland. 
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The United States has been putting pres- 
sure on Germany to assume a larger share of 
the West’s burden in assisting underde- 
veloped nations. It was to this problem, 
presumably, that the Chancellor was address- 
ing himself when he said in a statement read 
upon his arrival: 

“The Federal (German) Government real- 
izes that our share of responsibility for the 
fate of the world grows in proportion with 
our efficiency and capacity. We are prepared 
to make a contribution in keeping with our 
abilities, and we shall gladly do so in the 
realization that we are thereby helping to 
promote peace, to preserve freedom. 

“Our times are filled with threats and 
dangers, but I feel sure that the free people 
of the world will overcome those dangers.” 

Shortly after Dr. Adenauer had taken off 
from Bonn this morning in the Lufthansa 
plane, German officials announced that their 
Government would prepay $587 million of 
its $787 million postwar debt to the United 
States. American officials have requested 
this as one way of easing the drain caused 
by this country’s adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 


NINTH VISIT TO UNITED STATES 


This is Dr. Adenauer’s ninth visit to the 
United States since he became Chancellor 
12 years ago. 

“It is most opportune,” Secretary Rusk 
told him, “that you could arrange to con- 
sult with us at precisely this time when a 
new American administration is shaping the 
major policy lines which we expect to follow 
in the years ahead.” 

Ambassador Wilhelm Grewe and almost 
the entire staff of the German Embassy here 
were on hand to welcome the Chancellor. 

In addition to Germany’s larger role in 
helping underdeveloped countries, Dr. 
Adenauer and the President will discuss 
such problems as Berlin, disarmament, and 
the strengthening of NATO. Last week the 
President conferred here with British Prime 
Minister Macmillan. On May 31 he will fly 
to Paris to see President Charles de Gaulle. 





[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 14, 
1961] 


J.F.K.’s Bertin STAND PLEASES ADENAUER 
(By R. H. Shackford) 


West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
found President Kennedy’s stand on the city 
of Berlin even stronger than that of the 
Eisenhower administration in its closing 
years. 

Participants in the 2-day Kennedy-Ade- 
nauer talks reported the President made it 
crystal clear that so far as he is concerned: 

The freedom of the people of West Berlin 
is not a subject for negotiation in any 
form. 

Any change in the status of Berlin can 
come about only through reunification of all 
of Germany in peace and freedom. 

A strengthened and improved North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is the 
best assurance for the security of the entire 
North Atlantic area, but especially for Ger- 
many and Berlin. 

French President Charles de Gaulle’s pro- 
posal to turn the clock back to national 
defense, rather than increase the system of 
common defense under NATO, would be 
tragic. Mr. Kennedy and Dr. Adenauer re- 
affirmed NATO as “the keystone of the com- 
mon defense.” 

PLEASED 

The 85-year-old Chancellor—who still 
reads without glasses—was reported to be 
more than pleased and satisfied with the 
President’s unequivocal policies about the 
future of Germany and Berlin, and with 
the President’s determination to revive the 
drive for far greater unity in Western Eu- 
rope. The latter has long been a pet proj- 
ect of Dr. Adenauer. 
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Dr. Adenauer paid the President high 
compliments at his press conference after 
the White House talks were formally ended. 
He described Mr. Kennedy as: “Very pre- 
cise, very exact, very quick, very frank.” 


U.S. POSITION 


The U.S. position on Berlin has never been 
weak. The Kennedy administration has 
not changed any basic U.S. policies. But it 
has decided to put a far different emphasis 
on its position. 

In the past the U.S. has placed major em- 
phasis on the rights of the occupying powers 
(United States, Britain, and France) in 
Berlin. Now the major point is going to 
be—as the Kennedy-Adenauer communique 
stated: “to preserve the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin.” 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 14, 1961] 
ADENAUVER BUOYANT OVER CAPITAL TALKS— 
SEEs UNITED STATES SET To USE ALL ARMS 
IN DEFENSE 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, in a visibly 
buoyant mood, today ended “intensive, pre- 
cise, and most satisfactory” talks with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, convinced that America is 
ready to use all military means, including nu- 
clear weapons, in defense of its allies. 

The phrase in the joint German-American 
communique calling for the alliance to 
“maintain and develop further all military 
means” was the heart of the reassurance 
that the Chancellor had come here to get. 


TO FILL NATO’S GAPS 


It completely answered worries, aids said, 
that President Kennedy’s emphasis on 
strengthening NATO’s conventional mili- 
tary forces meant abandonment of plans to 
give NATO its own nuclear arsenal. At an 
evening press conference, the Chancellor said 
that studies are underway in the adminis- 
tration on how best to fill the gaps in NATO’s 
nuclear strength. 

The 85-year-old Chancellor had a tri- 
umphant day that started with his im- 
promptu appearance on the Senate floor 
where he made a few informal remarks. He 
was roundly applauded. 

This warm reception, which included 
cheers from the public gallery, has helped 
to allay the Chancellor’s other chief pre- 
occupation: that the Adolf Eichmann trial 
in Israel might start a wave of anti-German 
feeling in this country by reminding the 
world of Nazi atrocities. The Chancellor 
now is convinced, officials said, that such 
fears are largely groundless. 


PRIZE OF FRIENDSHIP 


In a series of public appearances during 
the day, Dr. Adenauer made it clear that the 
greatest prize he was taking back on this 
trip—his ninth—was “the great spirit of 
friendship” he felt had been established with 
the American President. 

Referring to reports that the gap in years 
between the 43-year-old New Frontier Presi- 
dent and himself might strain matters, 
Chancellor Adenauer told the press this eve- 
ning, with one of his rare smiles: ‘Forty- 
three years is a very respectable age to be. 
Nobody is afraid of a man just because he is 
43 years of age. When I was 43 I was mayor 
of Cologne. That is the best job I ever had.” 

Among the matters on which he and 
President Kennedy reached 100-percent 
agreement, according to the communique, 
was the continuing defense of West Berlin’s 
freedom and independence; the need for in- 
tensified political cooperation in NATO; the 
belief that the problem of divided Germany 
must be solved by applying the principle of 
self-determination, giving the people there 
the right to decide their future. 
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PRESIDENT READS STATEMENT 


On the Senate floor, where he was intro- 
duced by Vice President Jonnson, the Chan- 
cellor responded to the warm applause by 
saying, “I know that this welcome is meant 
for the German people.” 

Then he added: “I can assure you that 
the German people will always stand on your 
side and be ready to help whenever we can.” 

This was Dr. Adenauer’s way of saying that 
Germany was ready to respond to pressures 
that she do more in the field of assistance 
to underdeveloped countries and to assist 
this country in its balance-of-payments 
problem and the resulting outflow of gold, 
aids said. 

The joint communique was read to news- 
men outside the White House this afternoon 
by the President, who was hatless and coat- 
less, while Mr. Adenauer, hatless but wearing 
an overcoat, stood at his side. Despite the 
raw, sullen day, the atmosphere was light- 
ened by the ensuing warm exchange of com- 
pliments. 

Said President Kennedy of Dr. Adenauer: 
“I have no doubt that history will be gener- 
ous with him in writing the history of the 
Atlantic Community in the years 1945 to the 
present. His accomplishments have been ex- 
traordinary in binding the nations of Western 
Europe together and in strengthening the 
ties which link the United States and the 
Federal Republic.” 

Replied Chancellor Adenauer: “I am 
deeply moved and touched by these remarks. 
It is a great pleasure to come here and per- 
ceive the atmosphere in which this great 
leader with such tremendous responsibilities 
is pursuing his task with such energy and 
farsightedness.” 

At his evening press conference the Chan- 
cellor dealt with one of his major concerns 
that the German Army must have the best 
of weapons at its command and certain weap- 
ons equal to those of its Communist ene- 
mies. 

“I am convinced that a positive solution 
to this will be found,” said Dr. Adenauer. 
Germany itself, he indicated, would prefer 
to have the problem solved by making NATO 
the fourth nuclear power. But although the 
Kennedy administration may not be ready to 
adopt precisely the same formula on nuclear 
sharing as put forward by President Eisen- 
hower, the West German Chancellor is con- 
vinced that some move in the same general 
direction is in the military cards. “It is vital 
not for reasons of prestige or of politics but 
for purely military reasons,” he said. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1961] 


Stronc U.S. LEADERSHIP NEEDED, ADENAUER 
Says 


(By Elizabeth Wharton) 


West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
yesterday said only strong and determined 
U.S. leadership could shepherd the free world 
safely through its current time of ordeal. 

Adenauer pledged that Germany would 
stand steadfastly and faithfully with the 
United States against the threat of com- 
munism. 

The 85-year-old Chancellor said he was 
impressed with 43-year-old President Ken- 
nedy during their talks this week. He said 
they advanced “the spirit of brotherhood 
and the unity of our ideals.” 

Adenauer and West German Foreign Min- 
ister Heinrich von Brentano spoke at a lunch 
given in their honor at the Capitol by Sena- 
tor THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecti- 
cut. 

The affair was attended by Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, Central Intelligence 
Agency Director Allen W. Dulles, Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball, roving Ambassa- 
dor W. Averell Harriman, the Armed Services 
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Secretaries and about 150 other officials, 
Members of Congress, and business leaders. 

Dopp, a prosecutor at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials, hailed Adenauer’s role in re- 
building Germany after World War II. Sen- 
ate GOP policy chairman StyLes BrmDGEs, 
of New Hampshire, voiced similar praise. 

Adenauer said America’s true hallmark of 
greatness was its effort to help the van- 
quished nations get back on their feet after 
the war. 

The Chancellor did not elaborate on his 
statement that “the time of ordeal of the 
present generation is not yet over.” 

But presumably he referred to the Russian 
threat to West Germany and Berlin as well 
as other Soviet pressures. 


[From the Sunday Star, Apr. 16, 1961] 
MEN MEET—AND AGREE 


There is reason to believe that the talks 
between President Kennedy and West Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer, just concluded 
here, have served a more important purpose 
than was spelled out in their joint com- 
munique. 

For, as in the case of the earlier meetings 
between Mr. Kennedy and Britain’s Prime 
Minister Macmillan, this was a first oppor- 
tunity for a face-to-face sizing up of each 
other by two of the most powerful leaders 
in the free world community. In this re- 
spect, it was a meeting perhaps more mean- 
ingful to Dr. Adenauer, whose own views 
and vigor already were well known to the 
President, but who had not in turn had 
previous opportunity for a personal evalua- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy in the role of Chief 
Executive. That Dr. Adenauer was pleased 
with his findings was indicated in his press 
conference description of the President as 
“very precise, very exact, very quick, and very 
frank.” Along with Mr. Kennedy’s own warm 
words about the German Chancellor, the 
exchange of compliments can be considered 
as something more than mere diplomatic 
politeness. 

At the same time, the concluding com- 
munique itself reflects a wide range of agree- 
ment and of reaffirmation of purpose that 
undoubtedly is reassuring to the head of 
the Bonn government. It was made clear, 
for example, that the United States remains 
committed to the freedom of the people of 
West Berlin and that reunification of Ger- 
many (in freedom, not in subjection) still 
is a basic objective. Of the NATO alliance, 
there was emphasis not only on its primary 
function as a defensive military instrument 
and the necessity for it to develop all mili- 
tary means required to enable it to deter 
aggression, but there also was significant 
emphasis upon intensified political coopera- 
tion within the bloc—a principle which Dr. 
Adenauer has long favored. 

Indeed, this theme of the desirability of a 
closer unity in nonmilitary affairs among 
the Atlantic nations was sounded also in 
parts of the communique dealing particu- 
larly with economic problems. Establish- 
ment of the new Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, in which the 
United States and Canada will be joined 
with 18 other free-world nations, was de- 
scribed as a step of vital importance, open- 
ing the way to achieving a closer interde- 
pendence. 

It was most noteworthy, against the back- 
ground of reports that Britain is now seri- 
ously considering the possibility of joining 
the European Economic Community (the 
Common Market, often referred to as the 
inner six and numbering West Germany in 
its membership), that President Kennedy 
joined Dr. Adenauer in describing this group 
as @ powerful and cohesive force with dy- 
namic potential. It is known that Mr. 
Macmillan discussed this matter with the 
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President and that there is hope here that 
Britain will so decide. Currently, Britain is a 


would have dangerous economic and politi- 
cal consequences for the Atlantic commu- 
nity as a whole. 

Having thus “covered the waterfront” with 
both Mr. Macmillan and Dr. Adenauer, the 
President has another summit meeting of 
major importance coming up next month— 
with President de Gaulle in Paris. Basically, 
these talks are part of a single pattern and 
it should be useful in preparation for Paris 
that the two others already have been held. 
[From the Christian Sctence Monitor, Apr. 

17, 1961] 


Texans ENTERTAIN ADENAUER 


FREDERICKSBURG, TEx.—Residents in this 
central Texas area of ranches and wooded 
hills, where German pioneers settled a cen- 

ago, warmly welcomed West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 

Signs reading “Willkommen Adenauer” 
and “Howdy Podnur” proclaimed the friend- 
liness of these Texans, who retain many cus- 
toms and the speech of their ancestors. 

From the moment Dr. Adenauer stepped 
from an Air Force helicopter Sunday near 
a Roman Catholic church to attend serv- 
ices until he talked quietly during the eve- 
ning with his host, Vice President Lynpon B. 
Jounson, the flavor of the fatherland sur- 
rounded him. 

On Monday he brought a message from 
Berlin to the Texas Legislature meeting in 
joint session at Austin, 80 miles east. His 
noon eddress followed a scheduled parade 
up the State capital’s main street and a 
helicopter tour of the Highland Lakes near 
Austin. 

SUPPORT PROMISED 


Before departing for Berlin, he and his of- 
ficial party were to dine with Texas Governor 
and Mrs. Price Daniel in the Governor’s 
mansion. 

About 7,000 turned out for a special Ger- 
Man-English program honoring Dr. Ade- 
nauer Sunday afternoon. The crowd rose 
and applauded when Mr. JOHNSON said: 
“Where you stand up against the Commu- 
nists, we of the United States will stand by 
your side.” 

A few hours earlier, in a white stucco 
church with a few petunias blooming out- 
side, Mr. Adenauer heard the Reverend W. 
W. Schneider deliver his sermon in German 
at Stonewall, 15 miles east of Fredericks- 
burg. 

Presumably Mr. JoHNson and his guest 
discussed problems of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and Berlin once they 
had a moment of privacy. 

After the church service, the visiting Ger- 
man officials and dozens of newsmen went 
to Mr. JomHnson’s LBJ ranch near Stonewall. 

Mrs. Johnson escorted the Chancellor 


Texas cowboy hat. The stoic Chancellor 
cocked it to one side and said he felt at home 
more than ever before. 


APPRECIATION EXPRESSED 


To the cheering crowd, Mr. JoHNSON de- 
scribed his guest as “a statesman who ied 
his country from moral and materialistic de- 
feat into a free and democratic nation.” 

Mr. Adenauer, replying in German, said he 
had held fruitful talks with President Ken- 
nedy. He expressed appreciation to US. 
citizens for their fight in winning freedom 


and liberty for his people. 
Mr. JoHNSON support for Dr. 


promised 
Adenauer at a public reception in the Ger- 
man settlement of Fredericksburg near the 
Johnson ranch. 
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Dr. Adenauer and Mr. Jonnson flew to 
Texas from Washington. 

In a speech in German, Dr. Adenauer told 
a huge crowd jamming the Gillespie County 
fairgrounds that “we appreciate the great 
task this Nation has done in fighting for 
freedom and liberty. We will continue to 
resist those efforts by those who threaten 
this freedom and liberty.” 

Dr. Adenauer flew from Washington to 
Bergstrom Air Force base near Austin on 
Sunday in a gleaming blue, white, and yel- 
low Boeing 707 jetliner. After 7 minutes in 
Austin he headed to Mr. JoHNsON’s ranch 
65 miles west of here by helicopter. 


[From the Wasfington Post, Apr. 17, 1961] 
ADENAUER IN TUNE 


With Chancellor Adenauer now absorbing 
the sun and charm of Texas, it is important 
to note that his official talks here, like those 
of Prime Minister Macmillan a week earlier, 
seemed to go very well indeed. If the Ger- 
man leader had any real doubts about Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s maturity or realism, they 
appear to have been thoroughly dispelled. 

It is unlikely that Dr. Adenauer will enjoy 
in this administration as close an association 
as he had with the late Secretary Dulles. 
Circumstances and personalities are differ- 
ent; and Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Rusk have 
a new vision of American leadership. But 
Mr. Kennedy, while asserting this leadership 
tactfully, has managed to show that he has 
the basic interests of the Allies fully in 
mind. Indeed, the creation of new confi- 
dence abroad represents some of the best 
of the Kennedy performance so far. 

It is particularly significant to have Ger- 
many and the United States agree on the 
need to increase conventional military 
strength in Europe. A move to reduce the 
dependence of NATO on tactical nuclear 
weapons would of course require a substan- 
tial increase in conventional strength. It 
might worry Defense Minister Strauss and a 
few others who are wedded to the concept 
of nuclear weapons for Germany; but it 
would do a great deal to improve NATO 
flexibility without affecting the availability 
of the American strategic deterrent. NATO 
ought to have the capability to respond to 
limited nonnuclear attack through conven- 
tional means, reserving nuclear weapons 
for situations in which their use would be 
imperative. 

All of this complements the efforts to 
bring more economic unity in Europe. 
There now seems to be a real possibility that 
Britain will reconsider some sort of mem- 
bership in the Common Market with due 
regard for her commitments to the Common- 
wealth and to the European Free Trade As- 
sociation. Germany is in an especially good 
position to help bridge the fissures. And 
if Germany will now play a full part in the 
common foreign aid objective through the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, the bad feeling that started 
to erupt last fall can be readily overcome. 

It is certainly true that the major prob- 
lems with greater unity are now with 
France, which continues to follow a separate 
course in NATO and to Insist on a separate 
national nuclear deterrent. But the more 
that the other obstacles can be worked out 
as the result of the talks with Mr. Macmillan 
and Dr. Adenauer, the better will be the 
chance of coping persuasively with French 
separatism when President Kennedy visits 
President de Gaulle next month. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a very thoughtful and 
eloquent letter from one of my Min- 
nesota constituents about the serious 
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consequences of heavy medical costs re- 
sulting from his mother’s iliness. 

The personal experience described in 
this letter could be multiplied by many 
thousands of similar experiences. This 
is the kind of situation we hope to al- 
leviate, to change, to improve, by pro- 
viding health care for elderly people 
through our social security mechanism. 

And we hope to do this by enacting the 
administration’s medical care program, 
S. 909, which I have joined the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] in sponsoring. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
April 10,1961. 

Dear SENATOR Humpurey: In the past 
several months there has been much writ- 
ten and spoken for and against President 
Kennedy’s plan for medical care for the 
aged, tied to social security. 

On the one hand, spokesmen for the 
American Medical Association tell us that 
the plan is unnecessary, unwanted, and even 
dangerous. 

On the other hand, those in favor tell us 
that the plan is essential to the welfare 
and well-being of our older people and would 
be indirectly beneficial to the younger peo- 
ple who otherwise have placed on them the 
burden of paying the medical bills of aging 
parents, while at the same time providing 
for their own families. 

I know that you hold with the latter of 
these views and since I do, too, this letter is 
not intended to influence you. However, if 
you have a few minutes to spare, I would 
like to tell you a personal story that may 
help you influence others. 

My parents are both in their upper sev- 
enties. My father worked until he was al- 
most 70 years of age and has been retired 
and on social security for the past 8 years. 

My parents came to this country as immi- 

grants nearly 60 years ago, expecting as most 
immigrants did, I suppose, to find fame and 
fortune. That they found neither only 
makes theirs a more typical story. My father 
was a steelworker, a trade at which he worked 
for 45 years at the same place of employ- 
ment. When he retired he was a shop fore- 
man. 
Looking back, I would say ours was a typ- 
ical middle-class American family. Never 
rich, but never desperately poor either. My 
folks managed to raise five children and pay 
for a nice home in a good residential neigh- 
borhood. In the last few years of my father’s 
working life, they even managed to save a 
few thousand dollars so that when he retired 
life for them seemed quite secure. That is, 
except for one particular problem: When my 
mother was about 55 years old she was 
stricken with a heart ailment that neces- 
sitated a serious operation. From then until 
now she has been under almost constant 
medical care. 

Hospitalization insurance covered at least 
part of the medical costs while my father 
was still working. But when he retired, he 
found that his insurance was cut off by the 
company that had been carrying them. No 
company would cover them now, at a rate 
which was not prohibitive, and under no 
circumstances would any company cover 
them for the particular illness with which 
my mother had been plagued for so many 
years. So, at a time when they most needed 
some type of insurance coverage, they were 
on their own. 
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The fact that my mother is alive today 
and even now, fighting to sustain the spark 
of life, is a tribute to a good and faithful 
doctor, a cooperative patient and an under- 
standing family who were always available 
in time of need. However, this is not 
enough. It also takes money; lots of it. It 
has, in fact, taken all they have. Other 
members of the family have from time to 
time contributed toward the medical costs, 
but when it comes to thousands of dollars, 
it just isn’t there. 

My mother has been hospitalized for the 
past 3 weeks. Part of the bill has been paid 
with the last of their savings. Now, since 
they have nothing Ieft. but the homestead, 
they are qualified for State aid. After con- 
siderable persuasion, we convinced my father 
that he should apply for this aid even 
though it meant that the State would take a 
lien on the homestead for the amount of aid 
given. So, eventually, the State would get 
their money back. 

Now, I know that many people believe that 
this is as it should be. But it’s extremely 
dificult to convince someone that their life 
savings and even their home should be, in 
effect, taken from them by forces beyond 
their control. When you are approaching 
80 years of age, you can’t work yourself out 
of situations like this. And even though 
the spirit is bent to the breaking point and 
faith is tried almost beyond endurance, the 
inevitable must be accepted. But it isn’t 


For the life of me, I can’t see why most 
doctors are so opposed to a medical care plan 
for the aging, tied to social security. 1 know 
from personal experience that they are forced 
sometimes to prescribe treatment in accord- 
ance with a patient’s economic condition as 
well as their physical or mental condition. 
For example, on more than one occasion my 
mother was sent home from the hospital 
sooner than she should have been, which 
necessitated a quick return trip in each case. 
Once the return trip, by ambulance, came 
on the same day she was released. The doc- 
tor voluntarily commented that his judg- 
ment had been swayed by the fact that she 
was just lying there worrying about the bills 
and that this wasn’t helping her condition. 

There have been numerous other occasions 
when we cared for her at home under cir- 
cumstances made almost unbearable by our 
inability to cope with situations that should 
have required professional knowledge and 
experience. 

I realize that our family is not alone in 
this predicament. There are many thou- 
sands of families who are, or someday will 
be, in the same circumstances. Why should 
this be? Why should the good doctors in 
this great Nation of ours, feel compelled at 
times to make their treatment fit the 
patient’s pocketbook? 

The little country of Norway, from which 
my folks migrated so many years ago, takes 
better care of their older people, from a 
medical care standpoint, than we do. Many 
other countries have found it within their 
means to adopt medical care plans for the 
aged that are far better than anything we 
have, even though their material national 
wealth is only a fraction of ours. Could it 
be that their moral and spiritual values are 
greater than ours? 

Time has run out for my parents. No 
plan, even if it were passed in this session 
of Congress, could help them now. 

Each passing day finds more and more 
people facing the same bitter problems that 
my parents have faced. There must be some 
way to make the last few years of their lives 
less bitter. There must be some way we can 
help our older citizens to live—and, yes, to 
die—with dignity. 

Sincerely yours, 


CVII——450 
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CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE PROGRAM 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
is recognized and honored for its policy 
statements concerning American agri- 
culture and the family-farm system. At 
the recent executive committee meeting 
in Milwaukee, Wis., a policy statement 
was prepared, entitled “Cooperative Bar- 
gaining for American Agriculture.” 

It deserves the careful study and atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress and of 
every agricultural leader and spokesman 
in the Nation. It represents an accurate 
report of the economic and social condi- 
tions that prevail in our agricultural 
economy. It lays down a program of ac- 
tion with constructive and specific sug- 
gestions designed to improve the living 
standards of American farm families and 
the economy of our farms. 

The Reverend Father James L. Viz- 
zard, 8.J., director of the Washington 
office of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, presented to me the policy 
statement along with a letter in which he 
asked me to express my views on several 
points that were discussed in the policy 
statement. I replied to Father Vizzard’s 
communication on the date of April 5. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp the 
policy statement, the letter by the Rev- 
erend Father James L. Vizzard dated 
March 17, and my reply to Father Viz- 
zard dated April 5. 

I believe that a careful reading of these 
communications and documents will be 
helpful in gaining a better understand- 
ing of the objectives of farm organiza- 
tions and, in particular, the role of coop- 
erative bargaining and action in our 
rural economy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COOPERATIVE BARGAINING FOR AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURE 

We propose in this statement a bold ap- 
proach to the economic ills of American agri- 
culture. We urge extensive cooperative bar- 
gaining in the marketplace. We maintain 
that this approach is in keeping with Chris- 
tian principles and is economically sound. 
In order that our proposal may be better 
understood and appreciated, we must review 
a few basic facts about American agricul- 
ture. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE NATION 

Agriculture is the most basic industry be- 
cause it is the source of food, one of man’s 
most essential material needs, An efficient 
agriculture assures adequate nutrition for 
the people of the Nation without which all 
other industries and all civic, social, and re- 
ligious undertakings would be handicapped. 
Moreover, as agricultural efficiency increases, 
the number of people required to produce 
food is lessened and manpower is made avail- 
able to develop other industries, arts, and 
professions. Therefore, the material, edu- 
cational, cultural, and religious welfare of 
every nation depends largely on the efficiency 
and prosperity of its farmers. 

In the United States agriculture has al- 
ways been a family enterprise. Aithough 
there are some very large “factories in the 
fields,” the great majority of our farms are 
operated by and for families. Family type 
agriculture is a most efficient way to produce 
food. The unprecedented productivity of 
U.S. agriculture is due in large part to the 
initiative, skill, and hard work which the 
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family farm system engenders. But the 
family farm affords values even greater than 
productivity. It is a socioeconomic institu- 
tion which exerts wholesome influences on 
the family life, religion, education, culture, 
and social life of rural . In the United 
States farming is not only a way to earn a 
living; it is also a way of life. 

Not only must our Nation safeguard the 
welfare of its farmers because agriculture 
is its most basic industry; it must protect 
their just interests for an additional reason, 
i.e., because the family farm system is one 
of the most precious and uniquely Ameri- 
can heritages of our Nation. 


ILL FARES THE LAND 


But all is not well in the countryside. In 
spite of unparalleled productivity, major 
segments of American agriculture are ex- 
periencing a serious loss of income. During 
the past 10 years output per man-hour has 
increased 84 percent in agriculture; 28 per- 
cent in other industries. This efficiency, to- 
gether with long hours of work, fertile soils 
and favorable weather, has resulted in an 
abundance of food, the like of which the 
world has never seen. 

Since much of the increased productivity 
of farmers is due to new machines, some of 
the rewards for this productivity should go 
to the manufacturers of those machines. 
It is also proper for the consumer to reap 
some benefits from the increased efficiency 
of agriculture. But the farmer himself 
should not be penalized for it. Net farm in- 
come has declined from a high of $17.7 bil- 
lion in 1948 to $16.3 billion in 1951, $13.2 
billion in 1953, $11.6 billion in 1956. It rose 
to $14 billion in 1958 and then declined to 
$11.8 billion in 1959 and an estimated $11.4 
billion in 1960. True wealth consists in the 
goods and services produced. By this meas- 
ure, the American farmer should be prosper- 
ing. We question the equity of a system 
which maintains no proportion between real 
wealth produced by farmers and the income 
they receive. Well might we repeat the 
lament of Oliver Goldsmith: “Ill fares the 
land, to hastening ills a prey. Where wealth 
accumulates, and men decay.” 


THE GREAT EXODUS 


Each year during the past decade an 
average of approximately 900,000 people mi- 
grated from our farms to cities and towns. 
We realize that mechanization makes it pos- 
sible for farmers to cultivate more acres 
than their fathers could. Moreover, better 
crop varieties, fertilizers, etc., have increased 
crop yields, thus reducing the number of 
acres required. Eventually, this brings 
about a reduction in the number of 
needed to operate our farms. However, the 
present exodus from the land is not a normal 
transition from an agrarian to an industrial- 
ized economy. Inequitable income is forcing 
even efficient operators to give up farming 
and detering young people from entering ag- 
riculture. To make matters worse, Govern- 
ment programs have been most advantageous 
to operators of large farms and thus weak- 
ened the competitive position of family 
farms. 

We protest against a system which thus 
undermines the foundations of the most 
basic of our industries and destroys the mo- 
rale of our once proud and sturdy family 
farmers. Not only farmers but the whole 
Nation will pay dearly for this folly. 


BITTER FRUITS OF EXTREME COMPETITION 


The unhappy lot of many American farm- 
ers can rightly be ascribed to many contrib- 
uting causes, but it seems to us that the 
chief reason for persistent distress is the ex- 
treme competition which exists in agricul- 
ture. In other industries competition has 
been extensively modified by various means 
of control. Most workers bargain collectively 
for wages, working conditions, and other 
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common interests. Manufacturers severely 
control the supply of their products, thus 
stabilizing prices and increasing their in- 
come. Physicians, lawyers, dentists, archi- 
tects, and others form associations which 
limit entry into their professions and set 
fees at levels which they judge reasonable. 

Farmers alone adhere to an extremely com- 
petitive system. Millions of farmers sell 
their produce on a freely fluctuating market. 
Prices are determined largely by supply and 
demand. In such a market, prices are se- 
verely depressed by even a moderate over- 
supply. Prices fall 5 percent for every 1 per- 
cent of oversupply. Consequently, the very 
productivity of the American farmer leads 
to a lowering of his income. Extreme com- 
petition in an antiquated market system has 
deprived farmers of their fair return for the 
production of abundant food and fiber. 

Extreme competition is neither a rational 
nor a Christian approach to economic af- 
fairs. Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical “On 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order” de- 
clares: “Just as the unity of human so- 
ciety cannot be built upon class warfare, 
so the proper ordering of economic affairs 
cannot be left to free competition alone. 
From this source have proceeded in the 
past all the errors of the ‘Individualistic’ 
school. Free competition, however, though 
within certain limits just and productive 
of good results, cannot be the ruling prin- 
ciple of the economic world. This has been 
abundantly proved by the consequences that 
have followed from the free rein given to 
these dangerous individualistic ideals. It 
is, therefore, very necessary that economic 
affairs be once more subjected to and gov- 
erned by a true and effective guiding prin- 
ciple. More loftly and noble principles 
must, therefore, be sought in order to con- 
trol this supremacy sternly and uncom- 
promisingly: to wit, social justice and so- 
cial charity.” 

It is disconcerting to find that some 
Americans look upon extreme competition 
as if it were some sort of natural law or 
in some way implied in our democratic 
/ way of life. Democracy is the rule by and 
for the people. Extreme competition re- 
sults, not in the rule by and for the people, 
but rather in domination by the few. 
Again we quote Pope Pius XI: “This ac- 
cumulation of power is a natural result of 
limitless free competition which permits the 
survival of those only who are the strong- 
est, which often means those who fight 
most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the 
dictates of conscience.” 


COOPERATION—-THE BASIC REMEDY 


If the origin of many farm problems is ex- 
treme competition, the basic remedy is 
cooperation. Each farm family is a tiny 
productive unit in an economy dominated 
by giant corporations and powerful nonfarm 
interests. Standing alone, family farmers 
have no bargaining power, no means to pro- 
tect their just interests. United in a demo- 
cratic cooperative organization which could 
bargain effectively for them in the market- 
place, farmers could regain their voice in 
their economic affairs. 

There are many reasons for attacking eco- 
nomic and social problems with group action. 
The human race has a common origin and 
a common goal. Almighty God made us de- 
pendent upon one another and He intends 
that we work together to solve our problems 
and to create a better way of life for all. 
Cooperatives are associations of producers or 
consumers bound together for mutual as- 
sistance. This is the Christian way of doing 
things. 

OBLIGATION TO COOPERATE 

Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical “Immortale 
Dei” states the obligation to cooperate in 
these words: “‘Man’s natural instinct moves 
him to live in civil society. Isolated, he can- 
not provide himself with the necessary 
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requirements of life, nor procure the means 
of developing his mental and moral facul- 
ties. It is, therefore, divinely ordained that 
he should lead his life—be it domestic, social, 
or civil—in contact with his fellow men, 
where alone his several wants can be ad- 
equately supplied.” Pope Pius XI adds these 
observations: “Nature induces those who 
practice the same trade or profession, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, to combine into voca- 
tional groups.” 

The obligation to cooperate is spelled out 
more in detail in a pastoral letter of the 
hierarchy of Quebec, dated February 1950: 
“Every man has an obligation to seek to 
protect the security of his professional in- 
terests. He has the duty to contribute to 
the welfare of his fellows, especially those 
united to him in common interests. In the 
present state of things, accordingly, there 
exists a moral obligation to participate ac- 
tively in one’s economic organization.” 

Economic organizations such as labor 
unions and farm cooperatives must observe 
social justice. This, in turn, necessitates a 
sense of individual responsibility on the 
part of the members. Whenever the rank 
and file members fail to actively participate 
in the policymaking of such organizations, 
there is danger of control by unscrupulous 
leaders and consequent harm to the com- 
monweal. This danger is emphasized in 
the 1960 statement of the American bishops, 
“Need for Personal Responsibility.” 


A NEW SYSTEM OF FARM MARKETS 


Cooperatives are not newcomers in rural 
affairs. For several generations farmers have 
banded together to purchase supplies, to 
obtain better credit, and to market their 
produce. Nearly two-thirds of all farm co- 
operatives are marketing associations. These 
associations, however, operate within the 
old system of freely fluctuating markets. 
Most of these merely help the farmer avail 
himself of the best prices offered within 
that system and enable him to reduce the 
costs of marketing. 

We urge most serious consideration of a 
far-reaching reorganization of the marketing 
system as is now being discussed in several 
quarters. We suggest that farmers unite in 
cooperative bargaining groups. The growers 
of livestock, cereal grains, fruit, vegetables, 
and each of the other commodities should 
bargain for sales contracts with processors, 
wholesalers, etc. Through such united ac- 
tion much of the price fluctuation would 
be eliminated. Today most farmers go 
alone to the market and accept the prices 
being offered. We urge farmers, banded to- 
gether in cooperatives, to hold their prod- 
uce until those who wish to buy are willing 
to bargain with them in good faith. Prices 
should be determined, not by the supply 
which happens to reach the market at a 
given time, but by a contract established 
by the farmers’ cooperative organization 
with the processors, wholesalers, etc. Ad- 
mittedly, it will be difficult to establish this 
marketing system in some commodities. We 
maintain, however, that the good resulting 
from it would be great, therefore worth the 
effort and the sacrifice. 

At present cooperative bargaining is being 
carried on to some degree by milk producers 
and growers of fruits and vegetables. These 
limited efforts at cooperative bargaining are 
a good beginning and we can learn much 
from them. However, there has been little 
cooperative bargaining by the growers of 
wheat, feed grains, livestock, and other ma- 
jor crops. Most of these growers are con- 
centrated in 10 States in the Midwest and 
Great, Plains area. Yet, significant supplies 
of most of these commodities are produced 
in almost every State of the Union; hence, 
it is obvious that the organizational task is 
very challenging. We urge cooperative bar- 
gaining in all farm commodities. Thus, the 
bargaining power of the growers of a given 
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commodity will not be destroyed by com- 
petition from similar commodities in which 
prices freely fluctuate. 


SUITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


The principles which we enunciate in this 
statement will be brought to bear upon the 
practical problems of farmers only through 
cooperative farm organizations. As indi- 
cated above, already in existence are several 
groups which bargain cooperatively in the 
milk, fresh fruit, and fresh vegetable mar- 
kets. Every housewife is familiar with the 
brand names of these organizations: Sun- 
kist, Diamond, Ocean Spray, Sunmaid, Land 
O’ Lakes, etc. The recently formed National 
Farmers Organization intends to bargain co- 
operatively in wheat, feed grains, livestock, 
and milk. We urge farmers to evaluate 
these organizations in the light of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in this statement. If there 
is no existing marketing association capable 
of cooperative bargaining in a particular 
commodity and place, such an association 
should be created. 

Supply cooperatives and the three general 
farm organizations, Farm Bureau, Farmers 
Union, and National Grange, have served 
farmers for many decades and have large 
memberships. The agricultural situation in 
general and the marketing system in par- 
ticular have changed dramatically since 
these organizations were founded. Their 
leaders are now considering the role that 
they should play in cooperative bargaining 
in the marketplace. This might necessitate 
some changes in their policies and bylaws. 
It might consist in their endorsement of 
those organizations created specifically for 
cooperative bargaining. In these critical 
times inter-organizational rivalries must be 
reduced to a minimum. All farmers and all 
organizations must work together for the 
good of agriculture and of the Nation. In 
principle this cooperative approach does not 
clash, but in most cases coincides, with the 
basic objectives of existent organizations. 

It is not within the realm of NCRLC 
activities to organize cooperative bargaining 
groups. We are striving to contribute to this 
undertaking on a more basic level. By edu- 
cational means we are trying to foster among 
our people a mentality more conducive to 
cooperative bargaining and more in keeping 
with Christian ideals. The cooperative bar- 
gaining movement in agriculture will have 
little hope for success unless we and other 
educational, religious, and agricultural 
groups school our people in the principles of 
social responsibility and mutual help. 


BARGAINING POWER 


Farmers will succeed in efforts to bargain 
cooperatively only if they have the power to 
bargain and the wisdom and courage to uti- 
lize that power effectively. Bargaining 
power among farmers is weakened by their 
individualism, their great numbers, the very 
diversity of enterprises and their separation 
over a very large area. On the other hand, 
since farmers produce one of the most es- 
sential of goods—namely, food—they could 
exercise very great bargaining power if they 
were properly organized. 

If ever farmers were to make demands for 
extremely high prices, they would be checked 
by competition from farmers in fringe areas 
and foreign producers. This failing, the 
Federal Government might find it necessary 
to discipline farmers under provisions of ap- 
propriate antitrust legislation. Today, how- 
ever, farmers have too little bargaining 
power. Hence, we urge the formation of 
cooperative bargaining groups. If such 
groups ever gained too much bargaining 
power, we should immediately urge measures 
to restrain them. 

Holding produce on the farm is one means 
of demonstrating bargaining power. If 
processors, wholesalers, and consumers were 
convinced that farmers could and would hold 
produce until a fair price were offered, they 
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eed by either. For example, 

sociations have improved the quality and 
uniformity of fruits, potatoes, and nuts; milk 
producers’ associations have provided cus- 
ee ee Seen eee Saas Se 
and have modernized bottling and 
chandising techniques. Such groups can 
also serve the best interests of processors. 
An association of livestock growers might be 
able to assure a meatpacker of a steady 
supply of animals of a specified weight and 
quality. This would enable the packer to 
utilize the facilities of his plant to 95 percent 
of capacity instead of the 66 percent of ca- 
pacity now common in this industry. 


COST OF FOOD 


But what about prices to consumers? To 
the degree that cooperative bargaining were 
to be successful would not the prices of 
food and clothes, life’s basic needs, be in- 
tolerably increased? 

Consumers’ legitimate interests, obviously, 
must be safeguarded. But we are convinced 
that no fairminded person wants to keep his 
own cost of living down by denying elemente’ 

to others. The fact is that in recent 
years plunging farm prices have kept the 
overall cost of living from soaring consider- 
ably higher than it has. Only 22 cents of 
each consumer dollar is spent on food. Out 
of their meager and dwindling resources 
farm families have been subsidizing the con- 
sumer. 

Moreover, prices received by farmers ac- 
count for less than 40 percent of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. For instance, the farmer 
receives 2.4 cents for the corn in a 26-cent 
box of cornflakes; 11 cents for the oranges in 
&@ 26-cent can of frozen orange juice concen- 
trate; 2.3 cents for the wheat in a 20-cent 
loaf of white bread; about 11 cents for a 25- 
cent quart of milk; and about 29 cents for 
the cotton in a man’s $4 shirt. Conse- 
quently, any price increase achieved by 
farmers would by no means bring a com- 
parable increase to the consumer. 

Still further, the benefits of greater effi- 
ciency in processing and distributing farm 
products, encouraged and made possible by 
cooperative bargaining, would be passed 
along, at least in part, to the consumer and 
would tend to balance off any increase in 
prices. 

Finally, consumers are also taxpayers. In 
this capacity they would benefit greatly from 
a method which assures economic justice to 
the farmer without massive use of tax 
moneys. Certainly any increased cost of food 
and fiber would total only a fraction of the 
billions of tax dollars now being spent each 
year in futile attempts to bolster farm in- 
come, 


ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT IN COOPERATIVE 
BARGAINING 


During recent years the Federal Govern- 
Ment has spent vast sums of money in an 
effort to stabilize farm income. These efforts 
have had limited results. One of the weak- 
nesses of these programs lies in the fact that 
often the Government aimed at objectives 
which the individual farmer defeated. For 
example, the Government paid subsidies to 
farmers in an effort to reduce the production 
of corn. farmers, in turn, heavily 
fertilized their soil and used other tech- 
niques to actually increase their total pro- 
duction. This represents a costly and dis- 
orderly state of affairs. 

When farmers bargain cooperatively in the 
Marketplace, they will be able to stabilize 
thelr income. Then Government, in this 
new approach, will supplement and support 
the efforts of individual farmers and their 
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organizations, not embark upon programs 
which the farmers will defeat. Pope Pius 


thus carry out with greater freedom, power, 
and success the tasks belonging to it.” The 
total cost of the farm program in a system of 
cooperative bargaining will be only a frac- 
tion of the expenditures. 

It is not possible in this short statement 
to express in detail the Government’s role in 
such a system. We might point out, how- 
ever, the following possibilities: 

The Government should continue its ef- 
forts to keep marginal lands out of produc- 
tion. Thus, the limited fertility of these 
lands would be restored and conserved until 
it is needed. 

Cooperative bargaining groups would need 
credit especially during extended holding 
actions. Government loans at a reasonable 
rate of interest would help fill this need. 

The Wagner Act helped preserve and 
strengthen cooperative bargaining by strug- 
gling labor unions in the 1930’s. Coopera- 
tive bargaining by farmers in the 1960’s to 
be effective certainly will require both legis- 
lative and administrative encouragement and 
assistance. 

CONCLUSIONS 


It is not our intention here to attempt to 
offer an answer to every farm problem or 
even every detail of this central attack on 
the farm-income problem. 

Yet, we are convinced that within the 
general framework of cooperative bargaining 
(as the solution of the most fundamental 
problem, a just income for farm families) 
an answer can be found for other persistent 
problems which so long have been vexing 
both farmer and Nation. A much more 
effective means must be found, for instance, 
to fulfill the moral, economic, and political 
demand that we use both our enormous pro- 
ductivity and our actual on-hand food and 
feed stocks to the benefit of hungry and 
needy people everywhere. 

Neither do we believe that an effective 
cooperative bargaining system would go very 
far in and of itself toward solving the crit- 
ical problems of migratory farm labor, of 
the chronic low-income farm areas or of the 
ever-urgent demand for soil and water con- 
servation. These and other special problems 
will continue to require specific programs 
under both Government and private aus- 
pices. 

The proposals presented in this statement 
to some will seem bold. We are prompted to 
make them because we are convinced that 
the family farm system and the welfare of 
hundreds of thousands of farm families are 
in jeopardy. The dangers are great and 
pressing. We call upon all farm organiza- 
tions as well as other interested agencies 
and individuals in and out of Government 
to recognize in these pro a set of 
principles and a plan of action upon which 
all can unite to the benefit of the farm fam- 
ily and the Nation. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL 
Lire CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1961. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HuMpPHREY: The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, like you, is 
vitally concerned with the drastic drop in 
farm income. We recognize the enormous 
difficulty in designing programs to deal with 
this complex problem. 

The enclosed statement, “Cooperative 

for American Agriculture,” is the 
NCRLC’s newest policy recommendation on 
this tissue. We believe it is both sound and 
feasible, though we recognize that, as with 
any proposed solution, it would require time 
and effort to make it work. 
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If your busy schedule will allow, I would 
ncaa adeno re cotton 
the following points 

1. Are the facts here presented correct? 


The NCRLC’s Washington office is now 
located at 1312 Massachusetts ae os 
Washington 5, D.C. (Republic 7-3553, 

314). Fiesta do not oaiete to ontt'lt te 
any way we can be of help. 

With every good wish. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JamsEs L. Vizzarp, S.J., 
Director, Washington Office. 


Apri 5, 1961. 

Rev. JAMEs L. Vrizzarp, S.J., 

Director, Washington Office, National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, Washington, 
DC. 

Desk PaTHer Vrzzarp: I thank you very 
much for sending me the NCRLC’s state- 
ment, “Cooperative Bargaining for American 
Agriculture.” Indeed this is an accurate and 
eloquent statement of the socioeconomic 
values of the family farm and the disad- 
vantages it suffers in our present society. 

You ask if the basic proposal-——coopera- 
tion among farm producers—is sound. Yes. 
As you know, I feel strongly about the value 
of cooperative action to attain worthwhile 
goals which the individual producer is com- 
pletely unable to achieve by himself. The 
farm cooperative is the democratic structure 
that gives strength and encouragement to 
family farm agriculture. 

Your statement suggests that farmers 
unite Im cooperative bargaining groups to 
attain a fair contracted price for their com- 
modities, using the device of withholding 
from the market to attain bargaining power. 

Certainly the objective here is desirable, 
and the suggested means have been given 
consideration from time to time for many 
years. However, there are several factors 
and limitations which need to be taken into 


answer to the price level problem for a com- 
modity such as wheat, feed grains, cotton or 
milk cannot be reached through voluntary 
cooperative action. By definition, the coop- 
erative approach is voluntary and the 20 to 
40 percent of producers who may stay out of 
the program and expand their production 
defeat the purpose of the group action. 

Aaron Sapiro, the great cooperative leader 
of the 1920’s, discovered this when he tried 
to form national cooperative associations to 
deal with agricultural overproduction in that 
decade. The California cooperatives learned 
this also, and turned to the device of the 
marketing order wherein the will of the 
majority with respect to supply management 
is extended to the minority. 

In industrial collective bargaining, it has 
been found that the so-called open shop is 
frequently not effective in protecting the 
wage rates and income of workers. Efforts 
to unionize the plan under open shop condi- 
tions are often futile. This is equivalent to 
@ proposal for collective bargaining power 
for cooperatives where no provision is made 
to extend its application to all 
It is those who are left out under such vol- 
untary arrangements that ultimately weaken 
the system and destroy its effectiveness. 

In industrial labor-management relations, 
the effective trade union relies on what is 
called the union shop wherein a union may 
bargain for its members, but requires that 
within 30 days all union and non- 
union, shall be brought under the terms of 
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the contract. This is actually what happens 
under a marketing order, and this is why a 
marketing order, although supervised or reg- 
ulated by the Federal Government, has 
proved to be a very effective means of obtain- 
ing a fair price for a producer’s commodity. 

Cooperatives can and do utilize marketing 
orders. It appears to me that the extension 
of this proposal to other agricultural com- 
modities not previously covered is a sound 
approach. It was to this that President 
Kennedy and Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man referred in the President’s message 
on new agricultural policy. I feel that the 
solution to the price level problem, and thus 
to the income problem, for the great na- 
tional commodities—wheat, feed grains, cot- 
ton, milk and others, must come through 
this kind of enabling legislation. The 
recommendations made by the President are 
in essence the same as the proposals made 
by the Family Farm Program Development 
Act which I introduced in the Senate in 
1959. 

Such legislation would permit farmers to 
participate in the development of programs 
best suited to a given commodity; such pro- 
grams would be offered to all of the pro- 
ducers in a referendum; and, if approved, 
would become binding on all producers. 

If such supply management programs re- 
sulted in a good, healthy, prosperous farm 
economic climate, the role of the cooperative 
associations would become increasingly im- 
portant. In this role, there are numerous 
specific activities to be conducted by co- 
operatives: 

1. The purchase of production supplies. 

2. The supplying of production credit. 

3. The concentration of supplies of mar- 
ketable products of the desired quality 
specification. 

4. The bargaining over price premiums 
and discounts, conditions of payment and 
sale and other commercial factors. 

5. The representation of farmers in trade 
conferences, before regulatory bodies, in 
Government programing and policy develop- 
ment. 

I know that you were pleased with the 
section of the President’s farm message deal- 
ing with the encouragement of cooperatives. 
I hope that this is implemented by legisla- 
tion that strengthens the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Service in the Department of Agriculture 
and that serious consideration will be given 
to the extension of REA-type loans to farmer 
cooperatives that will enable them to accom- 
plish effectively the activities listed above. 

I anticipate that enabling legislation such 
as I have discussed, as well as legislation 
dealing with other farm recommendations 
made by the President, will soon be before 
the Congress. The mismanagement of the 
basic price support programs during the past 
8 years, and the 2-year corn program fiasco 
which is mentioned in your statement, have 
cost farmers and all taxpayers exorbitant 
sums of money, brought farm programs into 
public disrepute, and damaged the economic 
position of the family farmers. 

I am hopeful that under the forthright 
leadership of President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman we shall have 
farm programs acceptable to the majority 
of the farm producers and farm organiza- 
tions, which will set the house of agricul- 
ture in order at home and help to alleviate 
want and hunger in the world. 

Frankly, we have a hard fight before us 
to get any new farm legislation. It will be 
all the more difficult if the great farm 
groups and organizations are divided. We 
need your help. I am sure you know of my 
great admiration and respect not only for 
you but for the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. May I respectfully urge that 
you carefully study President Kennedy’s farm 
message? I am enclosing a copy along with 
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the brief analysis presented by Secretary 
Freeman. 

The main objectives of the NCRLA can be 
accomplished under the proposals and phil- 
osophy of the administration’s farm program. 
We can develop our farmer cooperatives 
into new sources of economic and social 
strength. I believe we can do everything 
you are seeking to have done under the pro- 
posals for collective bargaining for farm 
cooperatives. But we will do it in an effec- 
tive manner that protects the public interest 
as well as assuring economic quality and 
opportunity for our farm families. 





Sincerely, 
HvuBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, with 
the same understanding I shall be happy 
to yield to the Senator from Vermont 
for a brief statement. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah. 





PROMISES AND PIECRUSTS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
compromise reached by the conference 
committee with respect to H.R. 3935 
represents a considerably watered down 
version of the bill as amended by the 
Senate. 

It was not too difficult to surmise what 
the ultimate recommendations of the 
committee would be even before its 
deliberations began, because prominent 
members of the majority party in the 
other body had made it clear that the 
House would not accept the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill in toto. 

When this point of view was reiterated 
by House conferees, a majority of the 
Senate conferees agreed to the conces- 
sions in the hope that minimum wage 
legislation would be enacted this year. 

Is there really substance to the 
shadowy cynicism that states: 

Promises and piecrusts are made to be 
broken? 


During the campaign last fall the 
American people were told that with a 
member of the majority party in the 
White House the power, influence, and 
prestige of the Presidency would almost 
guarantee the enactment of legislation 
which the party and the President really 
wanted and in a form acceptable to him. 

How disillusioned many citizens must 
be to find that even a survey to deter- 
mine the boundary of the New Frontier 
has scarcely begun and that most prob- 
lems to which solutions were promised 
still exist—with new ones added. 

Last September after the minimum 
wage conference collapsed the then Sen- 
ator Kennedy made this statement: 

I intend to take this fight to the Ameri- 
can people. I am sure that they will support 
me in November in my goal of a minimum 
living standard of $1.25 an hour for millions 
of Americans who work in the large enter- 
prises of our country. 


Millions of people gained the impres- 
sion that $1.25 an hour would be just 
around the corner in the event of a 
Democratic victory. 
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These workers will be bitterly disap- 
pointed to learn that $1.25 for retail and 
service workers is not coming in the first 
year of this administration—nor in the 
second—nor in the third—nor in the 
fourth—but rather a year after the Pres- 
ident’s term has expired. 

Mr. President, some months ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a laundry worker 
that contained a sentence I shall never 
forget. It was a quotation from an un- 
known Englishman, who said: 

What is the use of living in an empire on 
which the sun never sets, if one must live out 
one’s life in an alley into which the sun 
never shines. 


This saying has a sad and special kind 
of ironic relevance today when we find 
Congress extending minimum wage cov- 
erage to some workers who average $26 
a day while denying help to women in 
laundries who make $26 a week. 

How shocked the President must have 
been when he learned of this provision 
in the conference report. He cannot 
help but recall the stirring words he 
uttered in Buffalo on September 29, 1960: 

As long as the average wage for laundry 
women in the five largest cities is 65 cents 
an hour for a 48-hour week there is a need 
for our party. 


May I respectfully suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this Congress will be known 
as the Congress which took the laundry 
workers to the cleaners? 

I would not have Senators believe that 
all is dark along the Potomac, however. 
There is some good news for newly cov- 
ered workers. They will receive $1 an 
hour in 1961, $1 an hour in 1962, a dollar 
an hour in 1963—then—2 months before 
the presidential election of 1965—they 
all get a raise of 15 cents an hour. 

We must not forget that for 7 years 
President Eisenhower recommended that 
minimum wage protection be extended 
to millions of workers in the retail and 
service trades. He must be happy that 
the victory which was his, until the con- 
ference collapsed in 1960, has now been 
reestablished. President Eisenhower in- 
sisted that his proposal could be put into 
effect without disturbing accepted and 
longstanding principles as to the proper 
use of the commerce power. His view 
that retail firms should be regulated only 
if they import a substantial volume of 
goods across State lines is the view that 
has prevailed in this Congress. It is the 
basis for the commerce concept that I 
offered which will be found in the new 
law should the conference report be ap- 
proved by the House. 

Although I am disillusioned and dis- 
mayed about a few provisions in the 
compromise bill, I am, nevertheless, 
satisfied that we have made some im- 
provement in the minimum wage field. 
It is the very least we can do to help the 
least advantaged among us. 

The humanitarian interests which 
have been put aside will another day 
emerge again into the sunlight and they 
will not be denied. 

President—then 
said: 

As long as the average wage for laundry 
women in the five largest cities is 65 cents 
an hour for a 48-hour week there is a need 
for our party. 


Senator—Kennedy 
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‘I say, Mr. President, as long as these 
conditions exist, there is a need for the 
help of reasonable men from both 
parties. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
briefly to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





MODIFICATION OF HISS ACT 
PENALTIES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Utah. 

Mr. President, modification of a harsh 
and cruel law in the broad field of Fed- 
eral personnel administration has been 
advocated by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. The act is the so-called Hiss Act, 
a modification of which passed the 
House last year and failed of passage 
in the Senate because of the objection 
of certain Senators. 

I hope that this year the Senate will 
be able to carry out the request of the 
Kennedy administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by Jerry 
Kluttz, which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
April 30, 1961, be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks, in order that 
my colleagues may have their recollec- 
tions refreshed as to the meaning of the 
act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION Moves To Mopiry Hiss Act 
PENALTIES 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Modification of a harsh and cruel law is 
the No. 1 legislative goal in the Kennedy 
administration in the broad fleld of Federal 
personnel. 

The so-called Hiss Act, approved during 
the height of the era of McCarthyism, has 
caused hardships and injustices for hun- 
dreds of persons, many of them innocent 
victims, which Congress never intended and 
its sponsors couldn’t foresee. 

The law involved prohibits payment of 
Government pensions to civil servants, Con- 
gressmen or military servicemen who are 
convicted of a felony, or who plead protec- 
tion of the fifth amendment against self- 
incrimination. Past or present membership 
in or support of the Communist Party also 
bars pension rights under this law. 

Here are some Hiss Act injustices: 

An Army sergeant pleaded guilty on Au- 
gust 18, 1947, long before the Hiss Act was 
approved (September 1, 1954), to a charge 
of unauthorized use of a Government ve- 
hicle. That minor offense cost him $38,922 
in retirement pay. 

In May 1951 another sergeant took the 
wrong turn in a Government auto he was 
driving. Unfortunately, a passenger was an 
impatient high-ranking officer who had the 
sergeant court-martialed and reduced to the 
next lower grade. 

Now the former sergeant, ready to retire, 
has learned for the first time that his driv- 
ing eight-tenths of a mile off his scheduled 
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route will cost him his retirement annuity, 
valued at $32,946. 

A chief warrant officer was charged with 
several offenses of which there must have 
been some doubt. He was prevailed on, at 
a pretrial conference, to plead guilty on con- 
dition he would merely be reprimanded and 
be required to forfeit $400. Neither the offil- 
cer nor his attorney was aware that his con- 
venient guilty plea would cost him retire- 
ment pay valued at $103,000. 

A Treasury employee, with 33 years of 
service, stood on his constitutional rights 
and refused to answer questions put to him 
by a Federal grand jury on grounds of self- 
incrimination. He was denied a civil service 
pension valued at $35,000 under the act. 

These are not isolated cases. The De- 
fense Department warns that the law must 
be modified to prevent “a drastic effect 
on the morale of our Armed Forces.” 

Navy suspects that hundreds of its mili- 
tary and civilians are threatened with the 
loss of retirement pay under the act. Army 
estimates that 1 of every 1,000 persons it 
retires is affected. Air Force says about 575 
of its members who will be eligible for re- 
tirement during the next 2 years could be 
affected. Marine Corps says 50 of its peo- 
ple could be denied pensions during the 
same period. 

CSC, which must enforce the act, is using 
the strongest possible language to try to 
persuade Congress to limit it to cases in- 
volving the Nation’s security. It points out 
that the law is “particularly obnoxious when 
applied to the innocent survivors of em- 
ployees,” and continues: 

“Our position is entirely consistent with 
the American concept that crimes be de- 
fined and penalties for the commission of 
such crimes be established through criminal 
statutes. It has never been a part of the 
philosophy of our legal system to institute 
and demand criminal penalties in a civil 
benefits statute.” 

The offensive law was approved with the 
prime thought in mind of denying a civil 
service pension to Alger Hiss, the convicted 
perjurer, and he still couldn’t be given the 
benefit under the proposed modification. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me 
for a minute? 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall be happy to 
yield for an insertion in the Recorp. I 
have been on my feet for an hour trying 
to make a speech. I shou d like to make 
the speech. However, I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas for a 
brief insertion in the Recorp. 





HELIUM RESEARCH CENTER AT 
AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am reliably informed that the Bureau 
of Mines soon will establish a helium re- 
search center at Amarillo, Tex. 

Purpose of this new research center at 
or near the biggest city in the Texas Pan- 
handle is to permit intensive studies of 
character and possible new uses of this 
lightweight, nonflammable gas. 

The research center will be under the 
supervision of Dr. L. Warren Brandt, of 
Amarillo, one of the Nation’s foremost 
authorities in this field. 

New emphasis on helium studies was 
ordered because of the increasing impor- 
tance of this element to space age tech- 
nology and its prominent position in 
electronics. 
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Details of the helium research center 
plans will be announced by U.S. Bureau 
of Mines officials within a few days. But 
because of the free-world importance of 
this new research center to be located in 
Texas—which with all its substantial 
natural gas reserves has only one or two 
fields which produce helium—I wanted 
to express the pride and pleasure of Tex- 
ans in welcoming this important new 
facility to our State. 

This development is a most important 
one in the High Plains region, which is 
that area over 3,500 feet above sea level. 
This is a great underground resource 
which will speed the entire economy of 
our Nation. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “TRUTH IN 
LENDING” BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I look 
around the Senate Chamber and hear no 
further requests to yield. Therefore, I 
should like to hold the floor without 
yielding until I finish what I have to 
say. 

Last Thursday the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucrias] introduced 
what he called the “truth in lending” 
bill, and he, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire], and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mrs. NEUBERGER] spoke in sup- 
port of it. 

Those who embark on a crusade in the 
name of truth take on themselves a great 
moral obligation. They must search for 
truth diligently with open minds—minds 
that are not so prejudiced that they 
reject, oppose, or ignore all facts that 
do not fit into their conceived goal or 
purpose. That is certainly required of 
us in Congress; and if we are to find 
truth in anything, including truth in 
lending, we must maintain truth in 
legislation. 

Is this bill, S. 1740, conceived and 
supported in the clear spirit of truth? 
Do its requirements meet its stated ob- 
jectives? Are the examples used and the 
arguments made to support it clearly 
relevant, internally consistent, and free 
from concealed purpose? Speaking as a 
member of the. Subcommittee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, which heard a sim- 
ilar bill last year, my answer to all of 
these questions would be an unqualified 
“No.” 

It will take many hours of testimony 
and questioning in the committee to 
bring out all the evils buried in this bill; 
but from last year’s hearings, this year’s 
text and last Thursday’s opening state- 
ments, we can easily discern what to look 
for. 

Last year its author called it the 
Finance Charge Disclosure Act. This 
year, with a flourish, he rechristened it 
the “truth in lending bill.” I could sug- 
gest a few other titles which seem to me 
to be more appropriate. For instance, 
if Perry Mason were naming it, he might 
very well call it “The case of the cross- 
eyed credit controls,” because its stated 
objective looks toward one goal and its 
key provisions toward another. Another 
phrase that suggests itself is “nonsense 
and non sequitur” because the bill would 
not affect most of the evils described in 
the “horrible examples” used to arouse 








emotional support for it, and its key pro- 
visions are; in my opinion, incapable of 
being understood, complied with, or en- 
forced. Resorting to a bad pun, I have 
called this whole procedure the hidden 
bill trick. That this designation fits is 
evident all through the bill. 

First, the language which describes 
the stated objective of the bill conceals 
the true purpose. 

Second, it also may conceal an anti- 
business bias, including an apparent be- 
lief that businessmen must be immoral, 
ipso facto. 

Third, the lurid examples, presented 
in the testimony, actually involve fraud 
and other crimes which are already 
punishable by local law. 

Fourth, the language of the bill hides 
a hoax, because the bill as it is written 
cannot be enforced without also setting 
up and using vast new Federal powers to 
change the whole pattern of our pres- 
ent system of using credit in retail dis- 
tribution, and to fix prices on every com- 
modity and service in every town in the 
United States. 

Fifth, our search for truth should lead 
us to try to discover whether there is any 
justification for legislation in this field 
at the Federal level. Have the States 
been asleep to the desirability of accu- 
rate, workable laws to provide truth in 
lending? 

Sixth, and finally, we come to the 
question which should have basic and 
ultimate concern for all of us, who, as I 
said at the beginning, should be dedi- 
cated to truth in legislation. Is the bill 
constitutional? 


Let us start at the beginning with the 
objective. Does it state great truth—or, 
in fact—is it truth at all? Let me read 
again—it claims that Congress finds and 
declares: 

Economic stabilization is threatened when 
credit is used excessively for the acquisition 
of property and service. The excessive use 
of credit results frequently from a lack of 
e@wareness of the cost thereof to the user. 
it is the purpose of this act to assure a full 
disclosure of such cost with a view to pre- 
venting the uninformed use of credit to the 
detriment of the national economy. 


‘This is at best highly debat- 
able. Not a single line of testimony was 
presented to support this proposition at 
hearings on a similar bill last year. On 
the contrary there was opposite testi- 
mony by Prof. Theodore N. Beckman, 


tics demonstrating that consumer debt 
had shown a very stable relationship to 
gross national product and personal dis- 
posable income during the preceding 4 
years. His data also showed that rates 
of repayment had maintained a sensible 
relationship to new extensions of credit 
during the same period. His testimony 
Was uncontradicted. 

Furthermore, Federal Reserve Board 
officials concerned with consumer credit 
have flatly refused to commit themselves 
to any specification of a safe or unsafe 
ratio of consumer debt in relation to per- 
sonal income or any other economic 
yardstick. So far as the record shows, 
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consumers are better managers of their 

own credit problems than the sponsors 

ST anne TR knere Be 
ve. 

Certainly I have seen nothing to war- 
rant a congressional endorsement of the 
first bland assumption made in the dec- 
laration of purpose of this bill. 

Now let us look at the bill’s stated 
objective again in terms of its proposed 
solution. Are the two inherently re- 
lated—or is this a great non sequitur? 

HOW MUCH CREDIT Is TOO MUCH? 


In the first line it says Congress finds 
and declares that economic stabilization 
is threatened when credit is used exces- 
sively for the acquisition of property 
and services. Have we found that? Is 
our gross national product, which is 
the total of goods and services, too high? 
Should we be working to cut it down? 
The bill suggests this, but does not say 
so specifically. If there is an excess of 
credit in this country, how great is it? 
And if this excess threatens economic 
stabilization, how shall we eliminate it? 
The bill does not attempt to set stand- 
ards for proper credit volume, but says 
“this frequently results from a lack of 
awareness of the cost thereof to the 
user.” Is this a valid reason? If so, is 
it the only reason? Or, the chief one? 
If the bill is passed, could we expect to 
have greater economic stability? 

Or would we have economic chaos? 

The plain inference of the bill is that 
there is now excessive credit in our dis- 
tribution system which must be taken 
out. Where? Examples given point to 
durable goods such as automobiles. By 
how much is automobile credit exces- 
sive? If we take this excess out, by how 
much will we add to the unemployment 
in Michigan? The same question can 
be asked for any industry whose prod- 
ucts are bought on credit. 

Underlying the bill is an ancient myth 
which assumes there is a limit of virtue 
in interest rates, and that this is set at 
6 percent. The corresponding inference 
that every finance charge above 6 per- 
cent is immoral. Could we apply this 
yardstick to all credit transactions and 
improve the stabilization of the econ- 
omy? The truth is that if all consumer 
credit transactions above 6 percent were 
considered excessive, and therefore had 
to be eliminated, our whole present eco- 
nomic system of mass distribution, in- 
stead of being stabilized, would collapse. 
The truth is that most, if not all, of our 
retail transactions involving delayed 
time payments include other factors, the 
total cost of all of which far exceeds 
a 6 percent simple annual rate. 

S. 2755, introduced in the last Con- 
gress, required that all charges for 
credit be totaled and stated as “simple 
annual interest”. To have done this 
would have required a statement that is 
patently untrue; since interest, the cost 
of the use of money, is only one part 
of the cost of retail credit, which is usu- 
ally unsecured. In order to provide 
credit to his customers, the retailer must 
himself borrow money at prevailing in- 
terest rates. In addition, he must incur 
other costs, including the expense of 
checking credit, keeping records, making 
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collections, and the burden of bad debt 
losses, to name only a few—of a myriad 
of small transactions. 

Actually the sum of other costs which 
are required to provide “on-the-spot” 
time-payment credit service for retail] 
purchases is several times greater than 
the cost of the interest component. 

ACTUAL COSTS OF CREDIT 


A fundamental truth in lending, which 
the sponsors of this bill seem incapable 
of learning, is that the cost of providing 
retail merchandise credit, repayable in 
small installments at the customer’s con- 
venience, ranges from 12 to 18 percent 
per annum—the actual prevailing 
charges of reputable merchants. 

The real cost of providing consumer 
credit is, of course, reflected by the nu- 
merous State small-loan laws. They au- 
thorize rates of 2 to 3 percent per month. 
In passing, it is significant to note that 
these laws require only disclosure of the 
applicable monthly rates, not the annual 
rates of 24 to 36 percent per year. I be- 
lieve this, too, traces to the 6-percent 
myth, which would drive consumers to 
unlicensed loan sharks operating on a 
larcenous lump-sum basis, in the mis- 
taken belief that it was cheaper than in- 
terest at 24 percent per year, permitted 
under State laws. 

The reasonableness of an 18-percent 
annual finance rate for retail merchan- 
dise credit, in the light of related costs, 
was affirmed by a proponent of the bill, 
former Congressman Voorhis. He is ex- 
ecutive director of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America. 
This is what he testified: 

I know that retail stores have to charge 
monthly charges on credit accounts prob- 
ably because it is a costly proposition. I 
also expect they do not maybe even cover 
that cost and that the people who pay cash 
are subsidizing the people who are getting 
the credit in many cases. 

And I want to try to make it clear that I 
am not blaming the retail stores for charg- 
ing 114 percent per month. 


A banker witness, who testified for 
the bill, said the same thing. Speaking 
of retail credit charges, Mr. Herbert E. 
Cheever, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Brookings, S. Dak., said: 

There are transactions certainly where 1%, 
percent per month would not be exorbitant, 
depending upon the risk and the amount 
of the transaction. 


Official statistics prove that he is right 
and undermine any contention that re- 
tail merchants are using credit charges 
as a device to exploit consumers. Ac- 
cording to Internal Revenue Service fig- 
ures included in the record of last year’s 
hearings, the retail industry’s after-tax 
earnings in 1957-58 were only 2 percent 
of sales and 6.2 percent of assets. Com- 
parable figures for manufacturing indus- 
tries during the same period were 7 and 
10.1 percent, respectively. 

‘The prevalence of the 6-percent notion 
was affirmed by credit union representa- 
tive Donald J. MacKinnon of the Fort 
Dearborn Federal Credit Union, who 
testified: 

We have even been accused of usurious 
practices when we tell a member that we 
charge 12 percent per annum, 
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HORRIBLE EXAMPLES 


Now let us see what the bill will do 
in the light of these facts. The irrele- 
vant horrible examples contained in last 
year’s hearings, and the uninformed edi- 
torials they inspired, some of which were 
put in the Recorp last Thursday, reveal 
an unwarranted attempt to besmirch the 
image of all retailers, big and little, who 
sell on credit. In his speech on Thurs- 
day, on page 6854 of the Recorp, Senator 
Dovuctas says he is not trying to indict 
the American business community, but 
he also says the consumer does not get 
true and accurate information from 
them—businessmen—about credit. He 
then implies that they cannot be ex- 
pected to have any morals because they 
“have fallen into a business jungle where 
survival seems to have depended on 
camouflaging, hiding, or understating the 
real price of credit.” This bill is sup- 
posed to release them from that bondage. 
I claim that there is no such jungle now, 
but that this bill would create one. 
Where is the truth? 

Let me put this problem in the frame- 
work of the bill before us, S. 1740. Let 
us assume that the Douglas bill is en- 
acted and the reputable retail merchants 
advertise credit charges of 15 to 18 per- 
cent on the basis of simple annual rates 
as required by the bill. What will be 
the reaction of the credit exploiter who 
is the assumed target of the bill? I can 
envision the ads now: 

Why pay 15 percent or 18 percent for 
credit? Buy here and get 24 months to pay 
without any credit charge. 


The very enactment of this bill and 
the attendant publicity on the impor- 
tance of percentage rates would put a 
premium on such advertising. Nothing 
in the bill could stop such advertising 
because every merchant is free to absorb 
his credit costs in price, if he so chooses. 
And what will the legitimate merchant 
do in the face of such competition? The 
answer is plain. He will have to follow 
suit. For the average consumer will mis- 
takenly assume that the merchant who 
advertises the true annual cost of retail 
consumer credit—15 percent to 18 per- 
cent—is the exploiter while his benefac- 
tor is the merchant who provides credit 
without charge. Precisely those consum- 
ers who are presently susceptible to ex- 
ploitation by way of excessive credit 
charges will be the first to patronize 
the merchant who advertises no charge 
for credit. 

DISADVANTAGE TO STATE THE TRUTH 


The unfortunate fact is that because 
of public conditioning, the communica- 
tion to consumers of an 18 percent an- 
nual rate would penalize the honest 
merchant who gave the message. Let 
me quote a witness who appeared at the 
behest of the Senator from Illinois. 

I refer to Professor Morse of Kansas 
State University. These are his words: 

Yes, this seems to be the market truth. 
That is, one would be at a competitive dis- 
advantage to state the truth, the true rate 
of interest under prevailing conditions. 

It would appear to be quite disastrous to 
be quoted at 12 percent or 18 percent, et 
cetera. 
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We cannot escape the plain answer 
that in a competitive economy such as 
ours no merchants can afford to state 
actual annual rates unless all merchants 
do so. I repeat there is nothing in this 
bill that can require all merchants to do 
so. On the contrary, adoption of this 
bill would encourage the very thing at 
which it is aimed. It would put a pre- 
mium on deceptive pricing and adver- 
tising practices by a small group of un- 
scrupulous credit merchants and in the 
long run force such practices on the 
great body of legitimate business. 

BILL WOULD HIDE CREDIT COSTS 


So passage of this bill will not affect 
the exploiters; less, not more, credit in- 
formation will be furnished the public; 
and beyond this, cash customers will be 
saddled with hidden credit costs. Let 
there be no mistake about these inevi- 
table consequences of this bill. They 
are borne out by the testimony of wit- 
nesses favoring the legislation at last 
year’s hearings. 

Let there be no mistake either about 
the decency of the credit practices of 
the overwhelming majority of American 
businessmen. The record of last year’s 
hearings is equally clear on this. Again 
I refer to the testimony of witnesses who 
supported the bill. Mr. MacKinnon of 
the Fort Dearborn Credit Union said: 

I simply do not agree with those who be- 
lieve that a large proportion of the people 
who charge rates of interest in excess of our 
own are guilty of usurious practices, or in 
any way deliberately attempting to defraud 
the public. It is my experience that the 
vast majority of those in the personal credit 
business are honest and upright citizens. 
Of course, there are the fringe operators who 
bring disrepute to any business but they 
operate largely outside or without benefit of 
legal control and are in no way representa- 
tive of the great majority of ethical firms 
doing business in this country. 


Mr. MacKinnon was not alone in com- 
mending the vast body of American mer- 
chants for their ethical credit practices. 
Other witnesses for the bill affirmed the 
same thing. President Buckmaster of 
the United Rubber Workers stated: 

The overwhelming majority of our busi- 
ness establishments are dedicated to the 
good economics of fair and honest dealings. 
This bill strikes only at the unscrupulous 
few who give business in general a bad name. 


Mrs. Alice Thorpe, representing the 
American Home Economics Association, 
testified similarly and criticized only— 

The few who, in one disguise or another, 
cloak excessive charges and advertise in 
glowing terms so that the uninformed per- 
son is not able to distinguish between the 
legitimate costs and padding, so to speak. 

CREDIT UNIONS NOT COMPARABLE 


Even the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, a cosponsor of the bill, 
recognizes the unfairness of comraring 
the credit charges of retail merchants 
or commercial lenders with those of 
cost-free and tax-exempt credit unions. 
He said during last year’s hearings: 

Of course, I am a great advocate and 
supporter of credit unions. They have their 
national headquarters in Wisconsin. But in 
all fairness, we have to recognize they do 
not operate on the same basis as the com- 
mercial loaning operation. 
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They do not have the same charges at all, 
have all kinds of privileges that the com- 
mercial operation does not have. And the 
competition, therefore, is really not very 
fair. 

DOLLAR COST MORE IMPORTANT THAN RATE 


Apart from everything else I have 
said, the fact is the bill would not help 
consumers in the slightest, even if it 
were feasible and enforcible. The 
truth is that consumers are uninterested 
in annual percentage rates and could 
not use the information if it were pro- 
vided. In this connection, I cite the 
following testimony of the president of 
the National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, who appeared at the invi- 
tation of the subcommittee chairman: 

I have a great deal of doubt in my own 
mind from talking to thousands of cus- 
tomers over the years that they are partic- 
ularly interested in what the so-called in- 
terest rate is in the installment contract. 
They are interested in what the dollar cost 
is and how much it is going to cost them 
per month to pay the balance which they 
have obligated themselves for. 


Of course, he is right. Consumers are 
interested in how their dollar expendi- 
tures will fit within their budgets, not 
in abstract annual rate concepts which 
may be of importance to bankers and 
large investors. 

On the uselessness of percentage rate 
information to customers, let me refer 
to the statement of Duncan Holthausen 
at last year’s hearings. He is a former 
credit official of the Federal Reserve 
Board and is now the operator of a small 
family department store in Union City, 
N.J. Addressing himself to the claim 
that percentage information would en- 
able consumers to compare credit costs, 
he demonstrated that this idea was il- 
lusory, even in the case of identical mer- 
chandise. Again I quote: 


Of course, basic to this whole discussion, 
is the assumption that consumers can tell 
which is the better buy if given price and 
interest rate. Is a 1960 brand X car for 
$3,200 [financed] at 18 percent simple an- 
nual interest with 24 months to pay a better 
buy than the same 1960 brand X car for 
$3,300 at 15 percent simple interest with 
24 months to pay? I am sure few consumers 
could give this answer. Professor Morse, in 
a college level family finance course, finds it 
necessary to spend 2 weeks dealing with 
minute calculations of consumer credit 
arithmetic—in other words, the problems of 
relating credit costs to simple annual inter- 
est. How can we expect the average con- 
sumer to relate simple annual interest to 
dollars, if it takes 2 weeks of intensive study 
on the part of college students? 


How many Members of this body 
could make the computations required 
to answer the question posed by Mr. 
Holthausen and how long would it take? 

PROBLEMS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Having shown my great doubt that 
there is any truth in the relationship 
between the stated objective of the bill 
and its requirements, and my feeling 
that the evil image of the American re- 
tailer which the bill projects is not ac- 
cepted by the public, as evidenced by 
those witnesses who supported the bill 
in last year’s hearings, let us turn now 
to consider the problem of compliance 
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and enforcement with their inevitable 
efforts on our whole retail distribution 


Anyone with even meager experience 
in retailing can easily see why the bill is 
so misleading and deceptive. Its major 
provision is a requirement that no 
merchant can regularly sell goods on 
credit unless he informs each customer 
in advance, in writing, of the credit 
charge expressed in terms of a simple 
annual percentage rate. The claim is 
that this will insure the disclosure to 
the public of the real cost of consumer 
credit. This claim is deception itself. 
The bill will not and, as I have already 
said, cannot accomplish any such pur- 
pose. It would lead instead to suppres- 
sion of the cost of credit. 

The reason is that as the bill is writ- 
ten, the annual rate requirement can 
neither be enforced, nor observed, except 
upon two intolerable conditions. 

‘The first is Federal regulation of the 
methods and procedures by which 
merchants may extend credit. Even the 
author of the bill denies this purpose. 

The second is the establishment of a 
full-blown Federal price control agency 
to fix maximum cash ceiling prices for 
every merchant and on every item in 
every corner of the United States, and 

separate statement of the 

ge credit rate. Otherwise the 
credit will be buried in the price. 
PRICE CONTROLS INEVITABLE 


The proponents of the bill have main- 
tained a discreet silence on these points, 
and although price control may not be 
the ultimate objective of the bill, it is 
meaningless without such control. This 
silence is understandable because it hides 
the unpalatable truth. 

I cannot conceive that any Member 
of Congress who is dedicated to a free 
enterprise economy would support na- 
tionwide credit and price controls in 
peacetime. Too many of us remember 
the huge price control agencies of World 
War I and the Korean war and the bur- 
dens they imposed on business and the 
consuming public alike. 

The futility of the bill as it stands 
needs no intricate explanation. The 
point is simply that without such sup- 
porting credit and price control regula- 
tion, no merchant in the land would have 


and could remain free to advertise to 
consumers that he made no charge for 
credit, no matter how long the period 
of payment was extended. 

This is no figment of my imagination. 
The point has never been denied, al- 
though it was raised during last year’s 


tion. This is what he told the sub- 
committee : 

If we embark on this course we can fully 
Semtite satin oad ce. 


camad whole concept of our economy, par- 
ticularly the antitrust laws, is aimed at pre- 
the freedom of each businessman to 

fix his own prices. This is basic to our 
economic system. Consequently, any mer- 
chant would be free to fix whatever cash price 
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he chose and to advertise whatever credit 
costs for time payment he saw fit. The only 
way this inherent weakness of the bill could 
be overcome is by adding to it provisions 
which either fixed maximum cash prices, and 
compelled a separate statement of the charges 
for time sales, or which compelled the dis- 
closure, in addition to credit charges, of the 
merchant’s wholesale costs and his selling 
expenses for the goods he retails. I do not 
think anyone here would want to see the 
kind of national agency which would be 
needed to administer a bill of that kind. 

As a matter of fact, if the bill were 
passed, every merchant in the land 
would be under heavy pressure to set his 
prices so as to avoid any separate credit 
charges. And this could easily be done. 
As I have said, it would only be necessary 
to absorb credit costs in the base price 
in the same way as other overhead costs, 
such as advertising, rent and labor costs, 
are now so absorbed. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO COMPLY WITH REQUIREMENT 


In fact, the bill will force this result 
for at least three reasons. First, it is 
actually impossible to comply with the 
simple annual interest rate requirement 
in the light of commercial realities. In 
the vast majority of merchandise credit 
transactions, it is impossible to know in 
advance what the simple annual credit 
rate will be. This is true of the most 
popular form of retail credit in use to- 
day, known as the revolving charge ac- 
count. It is also true of the familiar 
kind of retail installment account known 
as the add-on account. 

In these, as well as other types of re- 
tail credit procedures, a simple annual 
rate cannot be forecast because it is not 
known at the time of the original trans- 
action how long the customer will use 
his credit and how much credit he will 
use over any defined period. 

This failure of the bill to recognize the 
realities of commercial life was attested 
by an expert Federal agency during last 
year’s hearings. With reference to 
similar problems encountered in the 
home loan field, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board wrote 
the chairman of this committee as 
follows: 

It is not apparent how it would be pos- 
sible to comply with the terms of the bill 
requiring a statement of the total amount 
of the finance charges, and the percentage 
that such amount bears to the balance, ex- 
pressed in terms of simple annual interest. 


S. 1740 asks Congress to ignore these 
elementary commercial facts. This is 
legislative irresponsibility. It departs 
from the experience and action of the 
numerous State legislatures which have 
already acted in this field. In fact, at 
least 31 States have passed laws dealing 
with various types of merchandise 
credit, including measures establishing 
maximum rates and compelling compre- 
hensive disclosure of consumer credit 
charges, but in dollars or monthly rates 
of service charge. ‘They have acted re- 
sponsibly. They have known better 
than to saddle the merchants of Amer- 
ica with the impossible liability inher- 
ent in the simple annual requirement 
of the bill. 

“SIMPLE” INTEREST ISN'T SIMPLE 

In the second place, if simple annual 

rates could be somehow calculated, the 
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oe would be intolerably oner- 

e, and expensive. There 
wana be laborious paperwork every 
time a credit sale was made. “Simple” 
sounds simple, but it is not. 

It would be, if all contracts were to 
run for an even year, with payments 
to be made in equal installments at 
equal time intervals. However, few 
contracts are written that way. They 
are generally written for periods shorter 
or longer than a year, with payments 
weekly, biweekly or monthly, often with 
no payment for the first month or two 
of the contract, or with smaller pay- 
ments at first and larger payments at 
the end, or with a provision for skipped 
payments or with many other varia- 
tions, all of which affect the interest 
rate, and make the computation of that 
rate extremely complex. 

To illustrate, consider an example pre- 
sented at the previous hearings by one 
witness. A man, caught in an emer- 
gency, wants to buy a $20 battery at a 
gas station, and wants to pay for it on 
time. The carrying charge is $2. He 
buys the battery on a Monday, and 
wants to begin payments on the fol- 
lowing Friday, which is his payday. He 
is paid every other week, so he makes 
four biweekly payments of $5 each, with 
a final payment of $2, 2 weeks later. 
How much “simple annual interest” 
does the $2 represent? 

I took this problem home with me that 
evening, and after a couple of hours 
came up with three different answers: 
94 percent, 101 percent, and 104 percent, 
depending upon what assumptions are 
made about the proportion of each pay- 
ment going to principal and interest. 
Next day, I asked a member of my staff, 
who has the degree of Ph. D. in eco- 
nomics, to compute it. He spent half 
an hour on it, but did not have the 
formula he needed, so he referred it to 
the Library of Congress. 

After an hour’s delay, the Library 
came up with an answer of 129.5 percent. 
One of the commitiee witnesses, a pro- 
fessor of marketing, worked on the 
problem for half an hour, and came up 
with an answer of 118.9 percent. The 
man who posed the problem in the first 
place could not figure it closer than be- 
tween 110 and 130 percent. 

A Newsweek article on the hearings 
and on the problem prompted a few let- 
ters to me. Three of these contained 
new and different answers to the prob- 
lem. One, by a statistical expert for 
Beneficial Management Corp., brought 
an elaborate two-page computed solu- 
tion of 125.33 percent. The other re- 
sponses I received were 117.7 percent and 
80 percent. In light of this variation 
among the experts as to the correct an- 
swer, how can an ordinary retail clerk 
possibly be expected to find the correct 
answer? I hope the sponsors of this bill 
love truth enough to learn it by trying 
to figure one of these so-called “‘simple” 
problems for themselves as I did last 
year. 

RATE BOOKS NO SOLUTION 

Let me point out also that rate books 
offer no solution. Because of the in- 
finite variety of retail prices and credit 
terms, such books would have to as- 
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sume the proportions of the New York 
City telephone directory. Their accurate 
use would require the services of trained 
experts and hours of time, and there 
would still be more than two-thirds of 
the retail credit transactions which such 
books would not cover. 

That was brought out by a study made 
under the sponsorship of Columbia Uni- 
versity. ‘The study will be available to 
the committee when the hearings begin. 

The impact of this bill is not confined 
to professional financial institutions or 
even to large retail institutions. It would 
reach credit transactions in every town 
and crossroads of America. It would 
cover the credit transactions between the 
grocer and the housewife; between the 
corner filling-station operator and the 
local motorist. It is as broad in its sweep 
as the wartime price control acts. 
Imagine the difficulty faced by a rural 
hardware dealer who on a busy Satur- 
day afternoon would have to take time 
to make the required calculations and to 
fill out voluminous forms every time he 
made a sale on credit to a farmer. 
Imagine the annoyance that would be 
encountered by a housewife who made 
five separate purchases in five sections of 
a department store, and had to wait for 
a credit rate calculation from each 
sales girl who waited on her. Yet that 
is exactly what the bill would require. 

UNPRECEDENTED SCOPE 


From what Ii have said, it is apparent 
that the bill is of unprecedented scope 
for Federal legislation. In this connec- 
tion, I remind the Senate of the wide- 
spread concern about the intrusion into 
local affairs contemplated by the re- 
cently passed Senate amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the confer- 
ence report on which is now pending 
before this body. This bill goes much 
further than that measure. If veri- 
fication is needed, I cite the statement 
of the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, during last year’s hearing 
on the bill. In his words: 

The bill goes far beyond the scope of 
Commission jurisdiction in that it contains 
no interstate or foreign commerce limitation. 


The impossible enforcement and com- 
pliance problems were enough to cause 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board to back away from the adminis- 
trative responsibility. He advised the 
Chairman: 

Extension of the Board’s duties into the 
field of fair trade practices as contemplated 
by this bill would be foreign to the Board’s 
present responsibilities. 


It is no wonder that the Federal agen- 
cies, suggested as the possible enforce- 
ment agency at least year’s hearings, 
politely declined the honor. Even the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia, whose name appears on the bill, is 
aware of the dismaying enforcement 
problems. During last year’s hearings, 
he said: 

I would like to say I can see why the Fed- 
eral Reserve does not want this administra- 
tive job. It is the job I do not think any- 
body would want. 


FRAUD ALREADY ILLEGAL 


Let us now consider whether the emo- 
tional supporting testimony presented 
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at last year’s hearing was either relevant 
to this bill, or indicative of any need for 
Federal legislation to control consumer 
credit. During those hearings, a parade 
of horror stories of consumer exploita- 
tion was presented to the subcommittee. 
Heartrending tales of episodes in which 
unscrupulous salesmen made exorbitant 
credit charges or palmed off shoddy 
merchandise on people of low income, 
some of them illiterate, were told on 
the record, presumably to give a sur- 
charged, dramatic background to the 
proposal. However, most, if not all, of 
these were cases of plain fraud and de- 
ception which would not be covered or 
controlled by this proposal, and should 
better be left to the States and local 
communities. 

This kind of consumer exploitation by 
a few unscrupulous merchants does not 
justify the extension of Federal domin- 
ion over the millions and millions of 
transactions which occur every day in 
the marketplace. State and local en- 
forcement agencies already have the 
power to cope with this problem, and 
deal severely with this type of fraud. 
The Federal] Reserve Board, the Federal 
Trade Commission, or any other Federal 
agency should not be required to exer- 
cise police power over the billions of lo- 
cal retail transactions in our economy. 

RECORD OF THE STATES 


Is there any justification for Federal 
legislation of any kind in this area? 
Have the States ignored their responsi- 
bility? The record is clearly the oppo- 
site. The truth is that many States have 
already dealt realistically and effectively 
with various phases of this problem, in- 
cluding maximum rates and disclosure, 
and others can be expected to follow. 
Let us take another look at the record 
of last year’s hearings. This is what 
President Nyborg, of the Association for 
Better Business Bureaus, told the com- 
mittee: 

There is no question about the fact that 
many of the States have moved and others 
are considering moving in various ways to 
afford protection at the State level. 


He is absolutely right. All States have 
laws covering the lending activities of 
banks. In addition, 42 States have laws 
requiring the disclosure of credit charges 
on small loans; 31 States regulate auto- 
mobile installment sales; and 18 States 
cover installment sales of other types of 
goods, as well as automobiles. Andin the 
new area of revolving charge accounts, 
seven States have already passed laws, 
while such legislation is under active 
study in a number of other States. All 
indications demonstrate that the State 
governments are alert to the needs in 
this area and are going ahead with ade- 
quate legislation. 

To me, this evidence is conclusive. 
Most State laws have been enacted in 
recent years. In other words, the cur- 
rent trend is for more and more States 
to meet the problem, thus making Fed- 
eral regulation unnecessary. Before 
1940, only three States—Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin—had special legisla- 
tion covering installment credit. Three 
more joined this group between 1941 and 
1945—California, Maine, and Maryland. 
In the 1946-50 period, Michigan basi- 
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cally changed its statutes; and four new 
States passed installment credit laws— 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Between 1951 and 1955, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, and Utah were added in the in- 
stallment statute group. Then, in the 
4-year period of 1956-59, 17 States 
passed their first special installment 
credit laws. In 1959 alone, nine States 
either passed their first statutes in this 
area or amended old ones. In total, 
about 1,000 legislative proposals 
were made in State legislatures during 
that year. In fact, State laws protect 
consumers today in the Nation’s heaviest 
population areas. In addition, the 
States of Iowa, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania have established 
commissions to study installment selling. 

There is an impressive record of per- 
formance on the State level. And it can- 
not be suggested that the State laws are 
dead letters. On the contrary, these 
laws are effective. The president of the 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Mr. Nyborg, affirmed this in 
answer to a pointed question from Sena- 
tor BusH. Let me read their exchange: 

Senator BusH. You think then that the 
consumer and the average citizen is getting 
all the legal protection that he needs in 
connection with this matter of disclosure in 
the State of New York? 

Mr. Nygorc. It seems to me that this is 
the case, yes. 


And his testimony was corroborated 
by Mr. William Kirk, representing the 
Union Settlement House of New York, 
who told the committee: 

I think it is very clear that where people 
in our community go down to established 
stores they are given complete information 
in every way that conforms with the law. 


There is, in short, no reasonable basis 
for disregarding the advice of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation to 
Chairman RosBertson that— 

This is a field of activity that should be 
appropriated by the State and local govern- 
ments to govern and police. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


We come now to the last and ultimate 
question. I am not a lawyer and thus 
have not attempted any analysis of the 
legality or constitutionality of the bill. 
But I would point out that it contains 
criminal as well as civil sanctions. 
Speaking as a layman, I will only say 
that, from a purely commonsense stand- 
point, it seems to me that the Congress 
ought not inflict the business community 
of America with any legal liability on 
the basis of a measure so unrealistic, 
so unnecessary, and so uncertain in its 
application and requirements. 

If this proposal is based on the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, it extends this clause far beyond its 
present limits, including the recent ex- 
tension of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to the retail trade. 

For all of these reasons, I have con- 
sidered it my duty to urge the Congress 
to be especially watchful of this legisla- 
tion. Its alleged banner of truth is a 
tempting one to follow. But this truth 
label is a deceptive cover for a misleading 
package—a hidden bill trick. The bill 
will not lead to truth in lending. It will 
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produce exactly the opposite result. 
Congress is being asked to enact a bill 
which is absolutely unenforceable as it 
stands and which, however amended, 
could not be enforced except with the 
aid of a vast army of Federal price con- 
trol bureaucrats. Its adoption could 
only lead to widespread evasion and dis- 
respect of law like the late and unla- 
mented NRA of the early 1930’s. 

If rigid enforcement of S. 1740 were 
attempted, it would burden the taxpayer 
with the heavy cost of a super-snooper 
agency, bring both weakness and chaos 
to our credit-based system of retail dis- 
tribution, and lessen, rather than in- 
crease, the consumer’s knowledge of 
truth in lending. On these issues I hope 
Senators DoucGLas, PROXMIRE, and NEv- 
BERGER will join me in the search for 
truth at the forthcoming hearings. If 
they do so sincerely, I have no doubt of 
the outcome. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to compliment the 
diligent and thorough Senator from 
Utah upon the very interesting state- 
ment which he has made concerning the 
bill. Before I question him, I simply 
should like to say for the Recorp that 
more than a year ago, when the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] intro- 
duced his first bill, I was one of the 
sponsors of the measure. I was the 
only Republican who did sponsor the bill. 
There was a large number of Democratic 
Senators who acted as sponsors. My 
purpose in joining was to explore the 
situation, because I felt that the general 
purpose of the bill—namely, the pur- 
pose of disclosing the finance charges in 
connection with the purchase of an 
item—was a desirable one. I believe 
even now this should be done, and that 
purchasers should know what they are 
paying in the way of finance charges, be- 
cause I think it might have some effect 
on their buying habits. 

However, as the hearings progressed 
last year—and the Senator from Utah 
and I attended most of them, and the 
Senator was very active in questioning 
witnesses and in bringing out some of 
the important points about the bill—it 
seemed to me three major points stood 
out as a result of the hearings, and the 
Senator has covered these matters in 
his address today. 

First was the fact that the States al- 
ready have programs underway, and 
those that have not are considering 
them. It seemed to me, from the wit- 
nesses who appeared, and from later 
talking with representatives of the 
States who know something about this 
field, it is indeed an area which should 
be left to the States, and that the intru- 
sion of the Federal Government into 
this particular field is absolutely unnec- 
essary and unwarranted. 

Does the Senator from Utah agree 
that the witnesses rather brought out 
that point last summer? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. If 
the Senator followed carefully my state- 
ment as I presented it, he will remember 
that I listed the number of States which 
had already prepared effective legislation. 
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Mr. BUSH. I followedit. There were 
31 States listed. I am glad the Senator 
categorized them. I think that fact will 
be very helpful to anyone who is really 
interested in the truth of this issue. 

Then a second point impressed me as a 
result of the hearings. 

Mr. BENNETT. Before the Senator 
goes on to another matter, the Senator 
from Utah should like to make the 
observation that the State of Illinois, 
represented by the author of the bill, is 
not one of the 31 States, which may be 
a part of the reason for his concern; 
but I would hope, now that his party is 
in control of the State of Illinois, mem- 
bers of his party will be interested in 
handling the problem at the State level, 
as have the other States. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

The second matter which stood out, as 
a result of the hearings, was the problem 
of enforcement. By whom would the law 
be enforced? The bill provided at that 
time that the Federal Reserve Board 
should be the policeman. The Federal 
Reserve Board shrank from the possi- 
bility. The Board did not think they 
could do it, even if they tried to, and 
they felt such a field was not in their 
province. They shrank in horror from 
the prospect that the enforcement of 
the act might be put on them. 

I believe Chairman Martin expressed 
the view that there was some merit in 
the purpose of the bill, namely, to 
acquaint a person with the amount of 
the charge in the overall price. He 
expressed some sympathy with that 
purpose. However, so far as enforce- 
ment was concerned, I am sure the 
Senator from Utah will bear me out 
that the Board shrank from it, and had 
no alternative suggestion that made any 
sense. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah remembers that when we met in 
executive session to write up the bill, 
the question of who would enforce the 
provisions was left in the air, and was 
decided very casually, without consulta- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Board of- 
ficials at the time, or without asking 
them finally whether they would accept 
the responsibility. 

Mr. BUSH. No doubt the Senator 
from Utah has read the new bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. I have not had an op- 
portunity to do it. Would the Senator 
care to say which agency would be the 
enforcement agency? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is still the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. BUSH. So, in spite of what was 
brought out in the hearings respecting 
the impossibility of such enforcement 
by that agency, the provision is in the 
bill again. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. The third matter which 
I think stood out—and I think the Sen- 
ator from Utah had most to do with 
bringing it out, although he very ably 
helped the witnesses bring it out—was 
the question of the impracticability of 
being able to reduce the carrying or fi- 
nance charge to a matter of simple an- 
nual interest. 

I think the impact of the revelations 
which came out as a result of the Sen- 
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ator’s questioning last summer is re- 
vealed by the fact that in the present 
bill the rate of simple annual interest 
is not mentioned. Is that correct? 

Mr.BENNETT. Yes. There has been 
substituted, instead, the phrase “sim- 
ple annual rate,” which means nothing. 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator what 
“simple annual rate” is. We speak of 
rate of growth. We speak of rate of 
progress. We speak of rate of speed. 
We speak of rate of this, that, and the 
other, but we do not talk about merely 
arate. What does “simple annual rate” 
mean? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah can believe only one thing—that 
the criticism of the use of the word 
“interest” to be applied to charges ex- 
tending credit which had nothing to do 
with interest—collection and other ac- 
tivities—forced the author of the bill 
to take the word “interest” out; and 
being eager to hang on to the basic con- 
cept—and, believe me, he hung on to it— 
he substituted the word “rate” for “in- 
terest,” without really knowing exactly 
what it meant, himself. I do not think 
he can explain what “simple annual 
rate” is, unless it is a synonym for “sim- 
ple annual interest.” 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
am sure he and I will both look forward 
with interest to questioning our good 
friend from Illinois as to exactly what is 
the meaning. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator another question. 
The Senator touched on the fact that a 
dealer or retailer could conceal the 
finance charge by putting it in the 
price; is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Has the Senator in his 
broad experience ever seen that device 
used by dealers? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think it is used 
every day, particularly by comparatively 
small dealers in out-of-the-way loca- 
tions who have to attract customers by 
some unusual device. They advertise, 
“No downpayment, no carrying 
charges.” That is a common practice. 

Mr. BUSH. So the bill, as the Senator 
views it, would not come to grips with 
that practice? 


Mr. BENNETT. Instead, I think it 


would—— 

Mr. BUSH. It would encourage the 
practice? 

Mr. BENNETT. It would not only 


encourage it, but do more. The Amer- 
ican retail industry has had a hard fight 
and has taken a long time to get the cour- 
age and the opportunity to separate fi- 
nance charges from other charges, so 
that the two could be stated separately. 
There has been a fight against the people 
who have always, as they still do, lumped 
such charges together. 

If the bill were passed, all that prog- 
ress would be lost and we would be back 
in the situation that a man who paid 
cash would be paying, without knowing 
it, for a great variety of credit privileges 
introduced for the purpose of attracting 
business. 

I think this is probably the most seri- 
ous defect in the bill; that in an attempt 
to enforce the law we would actually 
force credit charges back into price and, 
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truth in lending, we would for 
a long time, at least, completely conceal 
the truth which is now available, when, 
under 31 States’ laws, the customer has 
to be told, “The price of the article is 
so and so,” in dollars, “and the price of 
the credit you are being extended is so 
and so,” in dollars. 

There has been a lot of discussion 
about the fact that we all know how to 
figure simple interest, that we learned 
it in high school, and therefore we should 
be concerned about expressing these 
things in interest or interest rates. I 
think the important thing, for the man 
who is deciding to make a major pur- 
chase on time and to fit it into his 
monthly budget, is not to know what 
percentage of interest he is paying, but 
how many dollars he has to put out 
every month to obtain the service. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


instead of giving truth in lending or 
increasing 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide coverage for 
employees of large enterprises engaged 
in retail trade or service and of other 
employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, 
to increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the conference 
report on the minimum wage bill is now 
before the Senate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Virginia without 
losing my right to the floor, and I state 
for the Recorp that I do not propose to 
yield further until we obtain action on 
this important proposal. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL ACTION TO CONTROL 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Government of the United 
States has asked a Federal court to en- 
join the State of Virginia from spend- 
ing its own money in support of all pub- 
lic schools in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia for both white children and 
Negroes, unless one county submits to 
Federal demands. 

The U.S. Attorney General on April 
26 filed a petition in the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond, asking for an in- 
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junction to restrain the State of Vir- 
ginia from approving, paying, or issuing 
warrants for the payment of any funds 
of the State for the maintenance or 
operation of public schools anywhere in 
Virginia for so long and during such 
period as the public schools of Prince 
Edward County are closed and a system 
of public free schools is not maintained 
within the county. 

This action is so intemperate it de- 
fies belief by the parents of our chil- 
dren. But it is true, and it comes at a 
time when we are being urged to enact 
Federal subsidies for public school edu- 
cation in the name of “Federal aid to 
education.” 

If nonelected Federal officials will go 
to the extremes they are applying in 
Virginia now, who can imagine the ruth- 
lessness of Federal bureaucrats with the 
power of the Federal purse to force their 
domination over the schools in our 
States and localities? 

It is true that this move for Federal 
injunctive control over public schools 
in Virginia involves the Federal effort 
to force integration of schoolchildren, 
but I would remind citizens everywhere 
that their own school interests also are 
in jeopardy. 

If the Central Government by Federal 
court order can cut off a State’s finan- 
cial support of its own public school 
system, it will not be difficult for it by 
bureaucratic decree to control such 
matters as textbooks, curriculums, 
teachers’ salaries, and so forth. 

If the precedent now sought in the 
Federal courts is set, and the admin- 
istration’s so-called Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation bill (S. 1021) is enacted, the 
machinery for Federal domination of 
public education in this country will be 
virtually complete. 

This bill, now under consideration by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, would authorize Federal 
appropriations in increasing amounts 
over a 3-year period for subsidization of 
public school administration, teachers’ 
salaries, special public education proj- 
ects, and school construction. 

David Lawrence, an eminent writer, 
deals with the double-barreled effect of 
the proposed Federal-aid-to-education 
bill and the Federal petition for injunc- 
tion against Virginia schools in an edi- 
torial entitled “Conformity by Coercion” 
appearing in the May 8 edition of the 
U.S. News & World Report. Mr. 
Lawrence says: 

We are being told that Congress should 
aid the States with huge expenditures to 
construct more school buildings, to pay 
higher salaries for teachers, and to make 
various grants for specific educational 
courses needed to assist our national defense 
program. Will this not enable the Fed- 
eral Government to complete its usurpation 
of the whole educational process? 


As should be expected with Federal 
subsidies, substantial Federal controls in 
vital areas of public education are ac- 
tually written into the bill; but even 
more important, enactment of the bill 
would open the door for further con- 
trols which would be more distasteful. 

Once enacted, these Federal school 
subsidies would never expire; State and 
local taxes to replace them could never 
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be raised high enough to finance schools 
in the manner of Federal profligacy 
which would be established; the pressure 
would be for more and more Federal 
money. We would open up a Pandora’s 
box of A 

If we submit to the Federal subsidy 
and control of public education estab- 
lished in this bill alone, the surrender 
to domination by the Central Govern- 
ment at Washington is certain to be 
permanent. Coercion by Federal in- 
junction would be in addition, with 
criminal penalties. 

I am aware that the bill says there 
shall be no Federal control over the 
schools which are to be subsidized, and 
I know that it says the 3-year ap- 
propriations shall be provided in a man- 
ner consistent with the purposes of the 
bill. 

This language in the bill is clear, but 
I completely disagree with those who 
think it would prevent Federal domina- 
tion in vital areas of public education. 
Those relying on these provisions as 
safeguards against Federal school con- 
trol will be boobytrapped. 

In recent years, Congress has twice 
denied to the Justice Department the 
authority to intervene in school inte- 
gration cases before Federal courts as 
an actual plaintiff, but this is precisely 
what was done in Virginia last week. 

Recent history in public affairs has 
taught us how doors are opened for Fed- 
eral usurpation of State and local au- 
thority and responsibilities. ‘This bill 
is a perfect example in all respects. It 
could reach almost any situation effec- 
tively, with or without Federal injunc- 
tions, 

Provisions of the bill enumerate the 
areas of subsidy; they authorize the ap- 
propriations for the purpose; they specify 
initial controls in considerable detail; 
and the bill opens the way for permanent 
extension and expanding domination. 

These are big feet in a wide door lead- 
ing directly to Federal control over pub- 
lic education in all of its vital aspects, 
including all new public school construc- 
tion. This control is not limited to 
States and school districts with integra- 
tion problems. 

It should be noted at the beginning 
that the administration bill provides, in 
no uncertain terms, that Davis-Bacon 
labor wage rates must be paid for all 
public school construction wherever Fed- 
eral subsidy funds are used in defraying 
the cost of the contracts. 

Davis-Bacon wage rates, almost with- 
out exception, are metropolitan rates. 
To apply them elsewhere for school con- 
struction means spending more money 
for fewer classrooms; nonessential ex- 
penditures are made mandatory; and lo- 
cal wage schedules are disturbed. 

Public resistance to Federal subsidiza- 
tion of public schools would be eroded 
by an initial authorization for appropri- 
ations totaling $2.3 billion—$666 million 
for fiscal year 1962, $'766 million for fiscal 
year 1963, and $866 million for fiscal 
year 1964. 

This action is only the beginning. We 
would be opening the door for huge ex- 
penditures to follow. 

The subsidy payments would be based 
on a federally prescribed formula which 
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would emphasize so-called State effort. 
Before a State could receive its subsidy 
money it would be forced to submit a 
formal application to Washington for 
Federal approval. 

A Federal bureaucrat could deny the 
application of any State, or if he found 
a State was not complying substantially 
with Federal demands he could reduce 
the subsidy payment, or require the State 
to repay funds already received. 

The bill’s formula for measuring so- 
called State effort is keyed to the level 
of State and local expenditures. Nocon- 
sideration of value received is required 
by the bill as it was drafted. Probably 
States and localities spending most 
would fare best. 

Under such a formula States and lo- 
calities using gold bricks at $35 an ounce 
in construction of their schoolhouses 
might rate more Federal subsidy pay- 
ments than those preferring the use of 
cheaper and more practical materials. 

This is an authorization bill, and it is 
practically useless without subsequent 
appropriations which must be made in 
other bills. Provisions in the pending 
bill could not control restrictive amend- 
— to be added to the appropriation 

ills. 

Appropriation bill provisions of a lim- 
iting nature are acceptable under parlia- 
mentary rules. Restrictive amendments 
to appropriation bills are common. 
Sooner or later restrictive amendments 
are certain to be offered to appropriation 
bills for public school subsidies. 

By amendment to an appropriation bill 
the Federal subsidy money might be 
limited to those States with teacher 
merit systems, or vice versa, or to those 
States with a single pay scale for mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, or vice 
versa. 

By the same process, amendments to 
appropriation bills might limit Federal 
subsidy money for use in States empha- 
sizing science courses over those in hu- 
manities, or vice versa, or in States using 
certain textbooks, or vice versa. 

The limitation might be on a combina- 
tion of such requirements, and, with or 
without Federal court injunctions, it is 
certain that appropriation bill amend- 
ments will be offered to withhold funds 
from areas where segregated schools are 
maintained. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the Senator’s logic in this re- 
gard is inescapable. In years gone by 
a number of Senators have suggested 
that although they had great sympathy 
for amendments to limit Federal aid to 
education to States that had integrated 
school systems, they would nevertheless 
vote against such amendments when 
offered to an authorization bill on the 
theory that it might impair the chances 
of the bill to become law. But such 
argument would not be valid if it re- 
lated to the program after it became 
law, and the amendments were offered 
on an appropriation bill. I doubt very 
much that Senators who indicated they 
would not vote for such an amendment 
on an authorization bill would vote the 
same way if an apprupriation bill were 
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subject to the same type of amendment. 
I fear the Senator’s logic in that re- 
gard is completely inescapable. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Louisiana is entirely correct. I 
shall state an example of what occurred 
in the Senate. 

Efforts have been made to force inte- 
gration through Federal aid to educa- 
tion bills for years, even in the midst 
of World War II. The Senate actually 
adopted an integration amendment to 
such a bill on October 20, 1943, by a vote 
of 40 to 37. 

The amendment was offered by Sena- 
tor William Langer of North Dakota. 
It resulted in a successful motion to kill 
the bill by sending it back to the com- 
mittee. Because many Senators were 
not willing to vote for such amend- 
ments, they were able to kill the bill to 
prohibit Federal funds from being ex- 
pended except on integrated schools. 

The Langer amendment, as it was 
adopted, follows: 

Provided, That there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in the administration of the bene- 
fits and appropriations made under the re- 
spective provisions of this Act, or in the 
State funds supplemented thereby on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color. 


Then the patron of the bill moved 
that the bill be removed from the cal- 
endar. I cite that as a reminder. 

This, of course, was an amendment 
to an authorization bill. I cite it as a 
reminder that there are many who have 
always regarded Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation as a vehicle for Federal 
intervention in State and local school 
affairs. 

When grants of Federal funds are in- 
volved, Federal control is inherent. It 
is exercised in greater degree for some 
programs than it is in others; and where 
there is an authorization bill such as 
this, control can be exercised just as 
forcefully—as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana said—through riders on appropria- 
tion bills as through provision in the 
basic bill itself. 

The administration’s current aid-to- 
education bill would establish a new 
Federal grant program. Federal control 
would ultimately prevail. Let us not 
fool ourselves about that. It would be 
irresponsible for a Federal agency to 
pass out billions of dollars without ex- 
ercising control over the programs for 
which they are provided. 

If Federal domination should be re- 
strained at the beginning, we should 
understand that application in full force 
would be easier after the subsidies are 
entrenched. The litigation now insti- 
tuted in the Federal Court for the East- 
ern District of Virginia should be fair 
warning. 

Once States and localities use Federal 
school subsidies, they should expect to 
submit to Federal domination or be pre- 
pared, if they give up these subsidies, 
to raise State and local taxes. ‘Those 
who are lured into the trap of thinking 
Federal grents do not come from their 
own pocketbooks forget there is no other 
source of Federal revenue. 

The State loses by reason of the fact 
that the original money and the addi- 
tional cost is deducted from what they 
get back in return. 
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And for grant programs the Federal] 
Government always collects more from 
taxpayers than it passes back to the 
States. It costs up to 20 cents for the 
Central Government to collect a dollar, 
bring it to Washington, and then allo- 
cate it back with strings attached. 

You do not pay teachers’ salaries or 
build schoolhouses throughout the coun- 
try with dollars spent for Federal over- 
head, including the pay for bureaucrats 
in the ivory towers in the Capital at 
Washington. Both money and education 
control would be lost. 

While the Central Government under 
title I of the administration bill would 
usurp State and local responsibility for 
public education, it seeks in titles II 
and III to renege on the only Federal re- 
sponsibilities the Government at Wash- 
ington has in this field. 

Titles II and III deal with Federal 
contributions for schools in federally im- 
pacted areas. This bill, as introduced, 
would reduce these contributions and 
pave the way to absorb this justifiable 
program of Federal contributions under 
the overall control of title I. 

This has been a sound and well estab- 
lished program. The Federal Govern- 
ment simply reimburses localities for 
the additional school costs imposed upon 
them by Federal activities, which fre- 
quently remove vast areas from the local 
property tax rolls. 

Contributions by the Federal Govern- 
ment to localities whose schools it over- 
loads cannot be compared with pay- 
ments under a national system of school 
subsidies as proposed in title I. There 
are fundamental differences in scope, 
purpose, and character. 

Federal contributions to impacted 
areas are in the nature of payments in 
lieu of taxes based on tangible Federal 
imposition on the localities. The title 
I program of this bill provides for sub- 
sidies through which control may be 
applied. 

I have studied figures relating to pub- 
lic affairs a long time. I have never 
seen more conflicting statistics than 
have been produced on public education 
requirements. They lead you to a state 
of mind in which you discredit all of 
them. 

The facts appear to be that tremen- 
dous school construction has been gen- 
eral around the country; most areas are 
overcoming bona fide shortages; few 
school districts have exhausted their 
bonding capacity; most of them can do 
what is necessary. 

Nationalization of public schools 
through a system of Federal subsidies 
is not justified by any conditions exist- 
ing today in the field of American edu- 
cation. Nothing could be more dead- 
ening to our public school system which, 
to most people, is a source of pride. 

I have always opposed legislation lead- 
ing to the establishment of Federal con- 
trol over our public school systems. Like- 
wise, in all areas of public endeavor, I 
have always opposed excessive and non- 
essential Federal expenditures. 

I oppose this bill because it is offen- 
sive in both respects. I have faith in our 
system of public education under local 
control, as I do in our system of gov- 
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ernment, and I want both to be pre- 
served. This bill would destroy funda- 
mentals on which both depend. 

It is even more offensive for a non- 
elected Federal officer, without the bene- 
fit of law, through a Federal court, to 
tell a State under what conditions it can- 
not spend its own money for the public 
education of its own children. 

Such a decree would be unprecedented 
in American history. It would do vio- 
lence to millions of schoolchildren; it 
would do violence to the rights of 50 
States and the localities within them; 
and it would do violence to the founda- 
tions on which our system of government 
is built. 

I am amazed that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States seeks to close 
every public school in Virginia to 847,000 
white and Negro students unless little 
Prince Edward County surrenders its 
position on a principle it believes to be 
right. 

The Federal proposal to withhold 
State funds legally appropriated by the 
General Assembly of Virginia for pub- 
lic school operation necessarily would 
close public schools all through the State. 
The attempt to punish an entire State 
because the action of one county dis- 
pleases the U.S. Attorney General is fan- 
tastic and completely unrealistic, and, I 
believe, unconstitutional. 

Such action will sow the seeds of in- 
tense bitterness throughout Virginia and 
the South when unity is needed as rare- 
ly before. 

I urge the Attorney General of the 
United States to reconsider such intem- 
perate and ruthless action. 

I urge that he not attempt to de- 
stroy the few remaining States rights— 
one being the right to educate our own 
children with our own money in our own 
State. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to commend 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Virginia for the magnificent address he 
has just delivered. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has the vision to 
foresee the danger of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. There is no doubt that the 
points he has brought out in his address 
are pertinent, and that the dangers he 
foresees will occur if such legislation is 
passed. 

Furthermore, there is no question that 
Federal control follows Federal aid. 
That has been the case in the past. It 
will be the case in the future. Only a 
short time ago in my State, in Charles- 
ton, S.C., a Civil War centennial cele- 
bration was held. The President of the 
United States directed that the place of 
the celebration be transferred to the air- 
base at Charleston, merely because some 
Federal funds were involved in connec- 
tion with the paying of a staff at na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. If 
an incident of that kind can be seized 
upon as a pretense for forcing integra- 
tion, there is no question that any kind 
of instance will be seized upon, in my 
judgment, to try to enforce integration 
in other places. 
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Only last week in my State a Demo- 
cratic fundraising dinner was held. The 
distinguished Secretary of Commerce 
spoke at the dinner. Later, I under- 
stand, the President of the United States 
demanded that an investigation be made 
to determine if any nonwhite Democrats 
had been refused tickets. What au- 
thority did he have to inject himself into 
a State party matter? That has been 
done, however. I understand that the 
basis for his request was the fact that a 
Cabinet officer was speaking at the din- 
ner, and that the administration will not 
countenance a Cabinet officer speaking 
to a group of white people who had in- 
vited him to speak. 

In the case of Virginia, the recent ac- 
tion taken by the Attorney General of 
the United States is no less reprehensi- 
ble. That action should be condemned 
by every right thinking American; not 
only by the people of Virginia, and not 
just by the people of the South, but 
by all the people of the Nation. 

For the Attorney General to come into 
the State of Virginia and attempt to 
close all the schools merely because the 
people in one county say “We want to 
furnish our own private schools and not 
operate public schools,” is one of the 
most unreasonable steps that any 
Cabinet officer has ever taken in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Again I commend the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia 
for his magnificent presentation on 
this occasion. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MORSE addressed the Chair. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JorDAN in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. May we proceed 
with the adoption of the conference 
report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon, if I do 
not lose the floor. I yield to him for the 
purpose of discussing the conference re- 
port which is now before the Senate. I 
understand that he wishes to discuss the 
conference report. I am happy to yield 
to him provided I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Reserving the right to 
object, I am told that the minority 
leader would like to have a quorum call 
before any discussion ensues on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am happy to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KUCHEL. With the usual safe- 
guards to the Senator, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





USE OF AMERICAN-FLAG CARRIERS 
BY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am indeed gratified by the prompt action 
taken by President Kennedy and the 
Bureau of the Budget in response to my 
request to encourage the use of Ameri- 
can-flag carriers by Government em- 
ployees and their dependents. 

I hope comparable action will be 
taken to assure the fullest use of our car- 
riers by others traveling at Government 
expense similar to that taken by the ICA 
pertaining to personne] of Government 
contractors, consultants, students, and 
others. 

The Bureau of the Budget rightfully 
recognizes that there may be instances 
where foreign-flag services will be re- 
quired to meet the traveler’s needs. 
However, with the worldwide service of 
American carriers, these instances 
should be rare indeed. I hope our car- 
riers will be provided every opportunity 
to meet Government-financed travel 
needs and that tickets may be purchased 
through their offices as prescribed by the 
General Accounting Office. Further, it 
would be economically unrealistic if 
small savings in per diem or other ex- 
penses should deprive the U.S. marine 
carriers of large sums of revenue and im- 
pair the accomplishment of the objec- 
tive to give full support to our own 
carriers. 

With respect to U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies acquired as a result of our 
aid programs, every effort must be made 
to place our carriers on equal footing 
with foreign subsidized competitors to 
accept and use such currencies. When- 
ever our carriers can use and convert 
foreign currencies, the American dollar 
is strengthened. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a letter written by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and 
@ press release from the Committee on 
Commerce relating to this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

On November 16, 1960, a Presidential di- 

rective was issued concerning steps to be 
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taken with respect to the U.S. balance of 
payments. This directive explained the 
circumstances contributing to the decline 
in US. gold reserves and directed all 
US. Government departments and agen- 
cies to adopt a pow which will place pri- 
mary emphasis financing goods and 
services of U.S. cae in all activities. 

This letter is addressed to you, therefore, 
as an organization involved in contractual 
relations with ICA, to solicit your coopera- 
tion in giving effect to the spirit and intent 
of the Presidential directive. 

While it is possible that your contract 
currently in effect with this Agency or with 
&@ cooperating country may not bind you in 
this regard, it is requested that, wherever 
possible, you use your best efforts to procure 
goods and services in accordance with the 
policy outlined below which policy is cur- 
rently effective as regards all other ICA 
expenditures: 

(a) Procure equipment and supplies from 
US. dollar funds where authorized under 
ICA-financed contracts from free-world 
sources other than the following countries: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Lux- 
embourg, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and Hong Kong. The 
term “free world” means any country in the 
world except the USS.R., Albania, 


Hungary, 
(mainland). 

(b) Arrange for air and surface travel 
of your employees and their dependents 
and transportation of their personal prop- 
erty, by American-fiag carriers or vessels, 
unless they are not available or their use is 
not feasible. 

(c) Inform your personnel that if the 
contract authorizes shipment of a privately 
owned automobile, no foreign-made (non- 
US.) motor vehicle purchased by such per- 
sonnel or their dependents subsequent to 
March 1, 1961, is to be transported at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

(d) Transport only on US.-flag vessels 
commodities, materials, and equipment pro- 
cured under the contract from mutual secu- 
rity program funds. 

(e) Restrict any ICA-dollar-financed travel 
of participants which may be authorized by 
the terms of your contract to free-world-flag 
earriers or vessels, other than those regis- 
tered under the laws of the countries listed 
in (a) above, as excluded procurement 
sources. 

Your cooperation in connection with the 
foregoing matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Should you desire further information re- 
garding the Presidential directive and the 
methods whereby it may be applied effectively 
to your contract, the Office of Contract Rela- 
tions will be pleased to discuss the matter 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwaprp E. KuNzE, 
} Director, Office of Contract Relations. 


RELEASE From THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
On COMMERCE 


Those traveling at Federal expense have 
been directed by the Bureau of the Budget 
to give preference to American-flag carriers. 


MacNuson said, after talking with officials 
at the White House and Bureau of the 
Budget, that the new order, patterned after 
those in effect in Departments of State and 
Defense, would become effective May 15, 
1961. 

Macnusow had pressed for the order, main- 
taining in a letter to President Kennedy that 
nearly $100 million annually is involved. 
and that American-flag carriers now are at 
@ distinct disadvantage as long as many 
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traveling at Federal expense do so on foreign 
carriers, many of which are directly sub- 
sidized by their governments. 

MaGnvson was advised by White House 
and Budget officials that the new order would 
direct employees to use American airplanes 
where travel is performed by commercial air 
transportation between the United States 
and a foreign country or between foreign 
countries, with these notable exceptions: 

1. Where a foreign plane might be neces- 
sary to insure arriva] in time for conduct 
of official business. 

2. Where a flight by an American plane 
is scheduled but does not have accommoda- 
tions avaliable when reservations are sought. 

3. Where the departure time, routing, or 
other features of an American airplane flight 
would interfere with or prevent the satis- 
factory performance of official business. 

4. Where a scheduled flight by an Amer- 
ican plane is delayed because of weather, 
mechanical, or other conditions to such an 
extent that use of a foreign airplane is in 
the Government’s interest. 

5. Where the class of accommodations de- 
termined (under sec. 3.6c) is available 
on both an American and a foreign airplane, 
but the use of the American airplane will 
result in higher total cost to the Government 
due to an additional per diem or other 
expenses, 

6. Where the class of accommodations de- 
termined (under sec. 3.6c) is available 
only on a foreign airplane and the cost of 
transportation and related per diem is less 
than the cost of available accommodations 
of another class on an American airplane 
and related per diem. 

7. Where payment for transportation can 
be made in the currencies of the following 
countries: Burma, India, Israel, Pakistan, 
Poland, the United Arab Republic (Egypt), 
and Yugoslavia. 

In his earlier letter to President Kennedy, 
Macnuson stressed “for several years the 
Senate Commerce Committee has been con- 
cerned with the amount of travel on foreign 
airlines by U.S. Government employees and 
their dependents—travel paid for by Govern- 
ment funds.” 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1961—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 


purposes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield, under the same con- 
ditions, to the Senator from Oregon. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
judgment the chairman of the commit- 
tee of conference, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. McNamara], 
deserves the thanks of the Senate for his 
leadership in connection with the con- 
ference report on the minimum wage 
bill, now before the Senate. At the time 
the bill was introduced in the Senate, 
I was pleased to join with the Senator 
from Michigan as a cosponsor of the ‘vill. 
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I have nothing but the highest respect 
for the able leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan in first 
introducing the bill in the Senate, han- 
dling it in committee, bringing it to the 
floor, then having it passed through the 
Senate, and finally referred to the 
conference. 

Mr. President, I did not sign the con- 
ference report. I think the Recorp 
should show my reasons for not signing 
the report. I shall vote for the report 
today because it is now perfectly clear 
that it is the best bill we can hope for at 
this session of Congress, but it is not a 
good enough bill. 

I did not sign the conference report 
because I want to focus attention on the 
shameful way we are treating the laun- 
dry workers of the Nation. I refused to 
sign because the House conferees should 
have accepted the Senate’s carefully 
drawn provision covering the country’s 
larger laundries. 

The fact that it is not a good enough 
bill does not reflect upon the Senator 
from Michigan, nor the other Senate 
conferees; in my judgment, it reflects 
upon the House leadership. 

I did not sign the conference report 
because, very frankly, I could not agree 
with my Senate colleagues that we 
should yield to what I considered to be 
unfortunate tactics on the part of House 
conferees, tactics which could not, in 
my judgment, justify receding by the 
Senate conferees. 

Apart from laundry workers, the bill 
did not cover all the many millions of 
workers in this country who ought to 
be covered. The bill, at best, as many 
of us said when it was before the Senate 
for approval in the first place, is a 
modest and moderate bill. However, it 
at least brings under coverage some per- 
sons who otherwise would not be covered. 

Although most of those who are to 
be covered under the bill already receive 
the minimum wage, the coverage prob- 
lem is the vital public policy question 
involved. It is for this reason that I 
will vote for the bill even though I did 
not sign the conference report. 

The bill as passed by the Senate cov- 
ered laundry workers who fall within 
the purview of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. I think the record 
shows clearly that they are the most 
exploited group of workers in the Na- 
tion; they are at the bottom of the bar- 
rel. In my judgment they are the ones 
who should be covered first, and they 
are the ones to whom our Republic has 
@ clear moral obligation. The situation 
of this group of workers makes them the 
largest group of workers in the United 
States who, to all intents and purposes, 
still are working under sweatshop con- 
ditions. 

Mr. President, as I have previously in- 
formed the Senate, I have lived with 
this laundry workers’ problem since 1942, 
when I wrote a unanimous opinion of 
the War Labor Board. At that time we 
increased the pay of the laundry work- 
ers to the maximum amount to which 
we could increase their pay under the 
then existing Fair Labor Standards Act. 
But it is to the everlasting shame of this 
country that in 1942 we increased their 
wages from 19 cents an hour to only 40 
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cents an hour. As I pointed out in my 
opinion in connection with that deci- 
sion, the color of the skin of most of 
those workers was black; but that did not 
reduce by one iota the moral and 
spiritual responsibility of the people of 
the Nation to see to it that such eco- 
nomic degradation come to an end. 

In that historic case in 1942, we were 
told that if we increased the wages of 
those workers to 40 cents an hour, the 
result would be that many laundries in 
the United States would have to close, 
and that the housewives of the Nation 
would go to their basements and do their 
own laundry. In that opinion I pointed 
out that if such would be the case if the 
laundry workers were relieved of sub- 
sidizing the housewives, then the sooner 
the housewives went into the basements 
and did their own laundry, the better. 

Mr. President, the argument that if 
only moral justice is done to the laundry 
workers of the United States in the year 
1961, many laundries will be closed, is 
the same old bromide with which we 
have been confronted whenever there 
has been a minimum wage bill. 

The Senate voted on a rollcall vote, to 
do justice, to the laundry workers. The 
version of the bill the Senate passed 
covered at least some of the laundry 
workers. I thought it most important 
that we make a breakthrough—that at 
least we make a start in extending cov- 
erage to the laundry industry. The Sen- 
ate version of the bill did not cover all 
the laundry workers; but it did recog- 
nize that these exploited fellow Ameri- 
cans are entitled to at least some be- 
ginning by way of legislation which will 
alleviate their sordid working conditions. 
So I was very proud when, this year, the 
Senate voted to include laundry workers 
among those covered by the minimum 
wage bill. 

Then we went to the conference. 
There was no doubt where the Senate 
conferees stood. I wish to say to the 
clear credit of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate conferees, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. McNamara], that, in my judg- 
ment, he did everything he could to try 
to get the House conferees to recognize 
the justice of the Senate provision in 
regard to the laundry workers. But we 
were met with an argument which the 
House conferees make time and time 
again; and I have grown weary of it. 
So far as I am concerned, the House 
conferees will never be able to sell that 
argument to me, because it is a rationali- 
zation for their not making in the House 
the fight they should be willing to make 
in connection with these great social 
legislative problems. 

The argument of the House conferees 
was this: 

Do you want any minimum wage bill at 
all? If you insist on including the laundry 
workers provision, the report will be rejected 
by the House. Then new conferees will be 
appointed and will be given instructions, and 
they will not agree to as many compro- 
mises as we have already agreed to. 


Mr. President, I do not buy that argu- 
ment. In my judgment, a conferee has 
an obligation to vote in conference for 
what he thinks is sound legislation. And 
when they find—as the House conferees 
found in this instance—that the Senate 
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conferees were unanimous in favoring 
the coverage of laundry workers, I be- 
lieve the House conferees should have 
taken that provision back to the House 
of Representatives. 

Some may say that such a course 
would result in the loss of some bills. 
Mr. President, it may be necessary to 
lose some bills, for a time, in order to 
stop this device, which I believe is grow- 
ing up in our conferences with the 
House, because in my experience this is 
not the first instance of such pressure 
by the House conferees. 

Furthermore, I wish to say that the 
Democratic leadership of the House— 
and I speak as a Democrat—has some 
responsibility, too, in connection with 
this matter. All of us know where most 
of the exploiting of the laundry workers 
takes place. I speak most respectfully 
when I say that in this instance Mr. 
RaYBURN and Mr. Vinson had a duty to 
the party to take this issue to the 
House. To the contrary, these very 
leaders had made it clear to the con- 
ferees that there would be no bill in the 
House at all with laundry workers 
covered. Let us find out where the 
Democrats in the House stand. Let the 
Nation be told where the Democrats in 
the House stand on a rolicall vote, on 
a showdown, in connection with the pro- 
posal to bring to an end the exploitation 
of black laundry workers in America— 
because most of them are black. 

We Democrats do a great deal of talk- 
ing about how all of us are in favor of 
civil rights and first-class citizenship. 
But it is about time for the Democratic 
Party to stand up and be counted, when 
it is confronted with an issue such as 
this one. This issue should have gone 
back to the House of Representatives to 
see what the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives would do. We should 
have found out if it were true, as we 
were told in the conference, that the re- 
sult of following such a course was that 
the minimum wage bill would be lost. 
Certainly the workers of the Nation 
have an obligation to do a little sacri- 
ficing for a time, if necessary, in order 
to prevent the exploitation of those 
within the ranks of labor who are suffer- 
ing the most. 

I take the position that anyone work- 
ing within the purview and jurisdiction 
of interstate commerce in this country 
ought to be covered under a minimum 
wage law. We have made some progress 
toward that end and I hope we can cor- 
rect the gross and inexcusable injustice 
to the laundry workers by bringing them 
under coverage next year. 

I shall vote for the conference report, 
but with a heavy heart, because the 
House has had its way. The House has 
succeeded once more in taking the posi- 
tion that we can take it or leave it. How- 
ever, I hope the American people will 
make clear to their political representa- 
tives in the Congress that they will hold 
them responsible at the polls if they 
continue to permit the exploitation of 
the laundry workers of America. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
1938 the original Fair Labor Standards 
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Act became law. Today, almost 23 years 
later, we are completing the democratic 
process—and I speak in the general 
term—through a significant contribution 
to the broad field of social justice in 
this area. 

I would remind my colleagues that this 
contribution will not be a meager one. I 
recall that in 1949 and in 1955 there were 
few additional workers brought under 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. As a consequence of the 1949 
act the minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour became ultimately 75 cents an hour. 
In 1955, the 75 cents an hour was in- 
creased to the ultimate level of $1 an 
hour. There was opposition in 1949 and 
in 1955 to the increases which I have 
just mentioned. 

Mr. President, this is not a time for 
dramatics, but it is a time to reflect 
upon what has happened since 1938 in 
this field of labor-management progress. 
It is my view that the conference bill is a 
notable advance, because when we add 
3,600,000 workers under the act, we move 
forward for a strengthening of our eco- 
nomic base. 

I remember 1938. Ofttimes we are ac- 
cused of a certain amount of nostalgia— 
perhaps an evaluation—but I remember, 
as a member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee in 1938, the vigorous efforts which 
we had to pursue to bring about a min- 
imum wage of 25 cents an hour in this 
Republic. And I remind my colleagues 
again, although I have mentioned the 
increases of 1949 and 1955, that there 
were no substantial numbers of workers 
brought under the provisions of the act 
between 1938 and 1961. This is a day 
of achievement, hammered from com- 
promise, but the major provisions of the 
Senate concept remain intact. 

So this is not a slight accomplishment. 
This is a recognition, long overdue to 
American workers. 

Mr. President, in the industries and 
businesses of America there were un- 
conscionably long working hours in 
1938. Many employees within interstate 
commerce received inadequate pay. In- 
tolerable working conditions were preva- 
lent. And so, with long hours, short 
pay, and, to a degree, sweatshop condi- 
tions prevailing, we were faced with the 
necessity of acting, and I think we acted 
constructively—in 1938. Someone may 
say here today that this is a return, in 
part, to the New Deal. Well, I do not 
apologize. I feel that those who believe 
in this program can take credit for once 
again bringing the spirit of Franklin 
Roosevelt, which existed in the 1930’s, 
back into the Capitol Hill legislative 
process in 1961. 

The Senator from Oregon has stated 
that we were unable to hold the pro- 
vision as to laundry workers which was 
provided in the measure as it passed the 
Senate. Approximately 140,000 laundry 
employees were covered in the Senate 
version. That is approximately one- 
third of the number of such workers in 
the Nation who could be covered. We 
felt we should make an approach in 
this underpaid field. We made it in the 
Senate. Stiff opposition developed in 
the House. No coverage could be ob- 
tained in that body. 
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Let us speak now of. the conference 
itself, where the Senate and House con- 
ferees, over a period of several days, 
considered a composite measure which 
might be brought to passage. Certainly 
Representatives POWELL, ROOSEVELT, and 
Dent, conferees from the House, were 
in. agreement with the Senate con- 
ferees on the matter of the coverage 
for laundry workers. 

I differ in degree with my esteemed 
colleague from Oregon, (Mr. Morse] 
when he says that we should have held 
out on this merited proposal. We had 
to stop, temporarily, in pressing for our 
position. We are faced with the state- 
ment by House conferees that in the 
House the bill could not pass if the laun- 
dry worker provisions of the Senate bill 
remained intact. Senator Morse and I 
were active in our attempt, as were 
others, to cover laundry workers. I de- 
sired action—even though it stopped 
short of equity to these workers. We 
are aware of the close vote in the House 
on passage of the original bill. 

The chairman of our Senate conferees, 
the very diligent and devoted Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. McNamara] real- 
ized, as did other Senate conferees, that 
it is important to secure the passage of 
legislation to bring 3.6 million workers 
under coverage and to raise the wage 
from $1 an hour ultimately to $1.25 an 
hour. 

We could not justify a repetition of 
what happened in the 86th Congress, 
when the Senate and the House con- 
ferees failed to agree on a version which 
could be sent to the White House. 

It is my hope that, since we have 
yielded on this point, that the House 
will find a sufficient number of votes to 
bring about approval of the work which 
has been done in the conference. I have 
every belief there will be a substantial 
support in this body for the conference 
report-measure as it has been adjudi- 
cated between the two bodies. I hope 
that not only in the Senate, but also in 
the House later today, the Congress will 
adopt the conference report, so that the 
bill may go to the President of the United 
States. We are assured the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our Republic will sign it into 
law. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. JAVITS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I never 
criticize a colleague either for a bill 
which he has introduced or for a vote 
on the bill, or for a bill which a Senator 
brings to the Senate from conference, 
because I know some of the pains and 
aches of conference duty. I am not now 
criticizing any Senator because he sup- 
ports the pending bill in its mutilated 
form. 

I do not think, however, that the rule 
goes so far as to prevent the criticism 
of the outcome of the work of my col- 
leagues, and I wish to briefly say I 
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think this is a very bad bill, one which 
I could not support, one which I think 
so far abandons any principle that it 
is exceedingly difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find any principle which runs 
ee the warp and woof of the 


First, I wish to comment with refer- 
ence to the remarks of my esteemed 
friend from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], who stated that somebody had 
claimed the authors or sponsors of the 
bill were renewing the New Deal. I wish 
to make it very clear that I dissoci- 
ate myself from that charge, because in 
the authorship and sponsorship of the 
bill its supporters have vastly outdealed 
the New Deal. 

As has been stated repeatedly in the 
debate heretofore, every Senator knows 
that the then President of the United 
States, Franklin Roosevelt, in recom- 
mending passage of the original bill, 
confined his recommendations, in their 
effect, as they should have been con- 
fined, to clearing up sweatshops and 
cleaning up manufacturing enterprises 
from the intolerable conditions which 
prevailed. He said not once but several 
times that the retail and service em- 
ployments in the Nation should not be 
covered by the law, for practical as well 
as legal reasons. 

Everyone knows that the then sponsor 
of the bill, the able former Senator from 
Alabama, Mr. Black, who is now a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who was 
the spokesman of the New Deal at that 
time in the Senate, not only reiterated 
that statement, but also in various re- 
marks upon the floor of the Senate made 
it completely clear that under the prin- 
ciple of the bill, as he saw it, which was 
consistently maintained, retail enter- 
prises within States serving local com- 
munities, and service establishments 
also serving local communities, could not 
be properly covered by such legislation. 
So the first departure from principle is 
this, in which the advocates of the bill 
have far outstripped and left behind and 
pushed off the left end of the bench the 
sponsors of the New Deal. 

Secondly, I wish to invite attention to 
the fact that there is no principle which 
runs through the bill, because while it 
is asserted that the effort of the spon- 
sors is to bring within the coverage of 
the bill the employees in retail establish- 
ments, in service establishments, and in 
other activities of that kind which here- 
tofore always have been regarded as in- 
trastate rather than interstate activity, 
one finds upon reading the bill that no 
such thing is to be accomplished by it. 
Surrendering the principles with which 
they started, the authors of the bill, last 
year and again this year, have omitted 
practically every one of the service es- 
tablishments which were included. 
There were omitted from the original 
draft of the bill this year hotels, motels, 
restaurants, and motion picture theaters. 
I am glad they were omitted. I think 
all the added coverage which overstepped 
State lines should have been omitted. 
But the authors of the bill this year for- 
got much of the principle which ani- 
mated them last year, and cut out hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and motion picture 
theaters. 
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The bill as it comes from the confer- 


ence is even more different. I do not 
criticize the conferees for it. I am sure 
they had to do what they did or else 
fail in their effort, which I think was 
misguided in its totality. The conferees 
have omitted a large number of addi- 
tional employees under the headings of 
automobile dealers, farm implement 
dealers, and laundries. 

Certainly it cannot be said that those 
employees are in any different classifi- 
cation, in principle, from the employees 
who are still included under the cover- 
age of the bill under the category of 
service establishments. There are very, 
very few indeed left within the coverage 
of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield to the 
Senator in a moment. First I wish to 
say that the high principle which I as- 
sume motivated the introducers of the 
bill even at the beginning of this session 
has had to be abandoned in the details 
I have mentioned, in the omission of 
practically all service establishments. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If there is no prin- 
ciple running through the bill, and if 
certain intrastate activities have been 
covered and others exempted, to what 
cause does the Senator ascribe the 
covering of one and the exempting of an- 
other? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the question. I think the 
answer is rather self-evident. 

I believe I am not being critical of 
individuals when I say they are trying 
to get a foot in the door. They are 
trying to put the camel’s nose under the 
tent. They will try, if they once elimi- 
nate the principle of exemption of all 
intrastate business by passage of the 
bill, to come back a little later and to 
include the other service establishment 
employees, other retail employees, and 
other employees. 

I think that is made rather clear by 
the fact that there are still sections in 
the bill, as I understand the conference 
report, requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a study of pay rates in 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and other 
food service enterprises, with the inten- 
tion of quickly informing the Congress 
at an early date, so that action may be 
taken. 

I understand a similar provision is still 
in the bill which would give similar in- 
structions with reference to those who 
are handling and processing agricultural 
products. I understood from the state- 
ment in the debate by my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Michigan [{Mr. 
McNamara] that he understands that the 
Secretary of Labor will, on his own mo- 
tion and initiative, make a study as to 
the needs of laundryworkers. Perhaps 
other workers were included in the 
statement of the Senator with reference 
to the study. But he made very clear 
that, as one Senator, he was not giv- 
ing up on the question of the inclusion 
of laundryworkers. 

I definitely recall that my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] has repeatedly stated in 
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this Chamber that he felt most agri- 
cultural workers should be included 
within the purview of the bill. A few 
minutes ago I believe he stated that he 
thought the coverage of the bill was woe- 
fully short and should have been great- 
ly increased. 

So the answer to the question asked 
by the Senator from Ohio is that the 
purpose of the authors of this pruned- 
back bill—which, as I say, is devoid of 
any thread of principle running 
throughout it—is simply to make a be- 
ginning in breaking down the barrier 
which has always been recognized, both 
constitutionally and practically, as exist- 
ing between interstate business on the 
one hand and intrastate business on the 
other hand, with the hope and expecta- 
tion of very soon enlarging the cover- 
age of the bill so as to practically wipe 
out State jurisdiction over employees of 
all classes of business within State lines. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Therefore, if work- 
ers, let us say, in Ohio who are employed 
by hotels, motels, restaurants, farm im- 
plement dealers, automobile agencies, 
and laundries, believe that they will be 
covered by the bill, they have been de- 
ceived by the general discussion without 
having clearly pointed out to them the 
eect that they are exempted under the 

1. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Such workers will be 
disillusioned. If they have such an 
understanding as suggested by the Sen- 
ator, that understanding is not in accord 
with the meaning of the bill, which 
clearly exempts them. As to whether 
they have been deceived or not I do not 
know, because it may be that those 
workers misunderstand the situation. 
But, as admitted by the chairman of the 
conferees, it is as clear as crystal that 
those classes have been excluded from 
the coverage of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator from 
Florida is correct in his understanding 
that subsequently those who are now ex- 
empted will be covered, I ask why they 
have now been abandoned in the present 
bill. Why have they not been covered 
under the present bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator asks a 
question which I can answer only by try- 
ing to interpret the motives of Senators, 
all of whom are my friends. But as I 
have understood from their frank state- 
ments in the Chamber, they have said 
that they could not get even a shadow 
of the bill passed without the exclusion 
of these various groups, and therefore, 
as they have said, they reluctantly 
agreed to the exclusion of those groups. 
Certainly they did not want them ex- 
cluded, because last year the bill covered 
all of those workers. ‘This year the bill 
has gone back a little. Some additional 
workers were cut out in the Senate, 
though not many. ‘Then, of course, in 
conference two large additional groups 
were eliminated. Having been a con- 
feree myself, I suppose their elimination 
Was a practical move on the part of the 
Senate conferees in order to try to get 
some legislation passed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. ‘To put the problem 
in a different way, is it not fair to declare 
that exemptions had to be given to em- 
Ployees of hotels, motels, automobile 
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dealers, farm implement dealers, laun- 
dries, and others? In other words, those 
groups that were strong shook the har- 
ness off themselves and were willing to 
be free, but allowed the harness to be 
placed on others. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My distinguished 
and colorful friend has well stated the 
situation, at least as I understand it. 
What he has stated is exactly what 
happened. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator from 
Florida recall that a year ago when the 
bill was before the Senate and the Mon- 
roney amendment was offered for con- 
sideration, an account was made on the 
prospect of the bill in view of the Mon- 
roney amendment? It was understood 
that the Monroney amendment would 
carry. Admittedly, on the floor of the 
Senate an agreement was made to ex- 
empt the interests covered by that 
amendment if they would in some man- 
ner release their pressure against the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I well remember that 
Senators gave assurance on the floor of 
the Senate, prior to the yea-and-nay 
vote on the Monroney amendment, that 
immediately after defeat of the amend- 
ment they would offer a _ softening 
amendment excluding various classes of 
business and workers, and they did so. 
They operated in complete good faith. 
They operated, however, in such a frank 
method that I believe the record clearly 
shows the situation was just as stated by 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To refresh the mem- 
ory of the Senator from Florida, I put 
the question squarely and asked the 
principal proponents of the bill whether 
an agreement had been reached that if 
the Monroney amendment were defeated, 
employees of automobile dealers, motels, 
hotels, farm-implement dealers, and 
restaurants would be exempted. The 
answer was, “Yes.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have some recol- 
lection of the subject mentioned by the 
Senator from Ohio. I think evenis oc- 
curred as he has stated them. 

To restate the problem, any feeling 
on the part of anyone that there is a 
cohesive principle that now runs through 
the bill is mistaken because there is not. 
The bill is based upon expediency and 
power. The effort is to make a begin- 
ning at breaking down intrastate juris- 
diction, and the supervision and control 
of States over businesses which serve 
their own people, and with which the 
members of the legislature are most fa- 
miliar, so that they can take appropri- 
ate action, if any is required. 

As the Senator well knows, no 2 
of the 20-odd States which have en- 
acted State wage-hour laws have adopted 
the same standards, because the stand- 
ards of State laws have been based upon 
the habits, demands, methods of trade, 
character of employees, and standards 
of pay which are applicable in their 
communities. Several of such States, 
recognizing that the same standards do 
not apply in the large cities as apply 
in the country towns, have adopted va- 
riable standards, some of which are ap- 
plicable in large cities, some in medium 
sized cities, and some in small towns and 
villages. I believe they have every right 
to do so, because they are answerable to 
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their own people and they know their 
own people’s customs. 

I do not believe it is possible for the 
long arm of the Federal Government 
to reach out from Washington and prop- 
erly to control, supervise, and regi- 
ment—that is the real word—the opera- 
tion of every business in this Nation. 
What I have said is exactly the policy 
and philosophy of those who are be- 
hind this proposal, even though they 
have very greatly departed from this 
philosophy in many of the specific terms 
of the bill. 

I close by saying that situations in 
this country are varied because it is a 
varied country. Employees in certain 
businesses in my State, for example, 
must compete with employees in the sea- 
sonal hotels, who are well paid; with 
the employees in the seasonal agricul- 
ture businesses, who are well paid; with 
the employees at Canaveral, Eglin Field, 
or the Jacksonville Naval Air Complex, 
Key West, or the various other places 
where Uncle Sam has many thousands 
of people employed. Obviously no em- 
ployer can retain employees who are of 
sound mind and body, ambitious, and 
able to do something, without placing 
them under a wage structure that is 
somewhat comparable to that which 


every other State. That is the point. 
No two States ought to be regimented 
under identical provisions in their trades 


pete with some of the other products 
with which it is in natural competition 
Mr. President, we are being asked by 


way toward destroying 
do to accomplish anything in these fields. 

I know what will happen on the floor 
of the Senate. However, I want the 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
find myself in the position of wanting to 
yield to both the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from North Carolina. 
However, the Senator from New York has 
been on the floor the longest, and I yield 
to him now. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall take only a few 
minutes. My reason for speaking is to 
answer precisely some of the conclusions 
stated by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLtanp]. I have had 
a great many businessmen, especially in 
the retail field, come to me to ask, “Why 
are we included?” Of course, only large 
businesses really in interstate commerce 
are included. There competitive condi- 
tions important to the economic life of 
our State become important. 

Large States like New York, which are 
the home of businesses which engage in 
large-scale business, and_ especially 
States like New York which can lose 
business to low-wage States—are very 
much interested in having established 
some kind of concrete wage base which 
recognizes existing standards of living. 
Accordingly, this legislation is critically 
important to the economy of my State of 
New York and to the economy of other 
States which maintain high labor 
standards. 

Secondly, a great argument has been 
made about the humanitarian qualities 
of the bill. Certainly that is an ex- 
tremely important point. I should like 
to join those Senators who have pro- 
tested the elimination of 140,000 laundry 
workers from the bill; it represents a 
disservice to the cause of the American 
working man in general. I certainly 
hope the omission will be corrected. I 
do not have in mind, Mr. President, any 
foray again to increase the minimum 
wage which will start the day after this 
bill becomes law. The bill itself, of 
course, takes 5 years to be fully imple- 
mented. That will give it every chance 
to develop. However, I do feel that we 
must take care of inequities which are 
manifest, as in the case of the laundry 
workers and the nontipped hotel, motel, 
restaurant, and food service workers. 

With respect to the question of com- 
petition, I should merely like to say this: 
The fact that we in America have high 
wage scales is attributable to two things. 
One is high consumption. However, 
even more important—and particularly 
because a reasonable argument has been 
made which must be answered—is the 
fact that our high wages are attributable 
to the great efficiency and automation 
and the high productive power of 
American workers. If this bill becomes 
law—and I am certain it will become 
law—it should not become law without 
a word for American labor, because 
without speaking now on American 
labor we would not be doing our duty. 

This bill was sought by American 
labor, and in asking for the bill Amer- 
ican labor has implied a pledge that 
when it comes to a great many decisions, 
whether they deal with automation or 
imports, or the number of hours people 
work, or the intensity with which they 
work, and whether that be in connec- 
tion with “featherbedding” decisions un- 
der laws or practices, or by way of bias 
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and discrimination—which still per- 
sists, I regret to say, even though rarely, 
in some segments of American labor—I 
believe that labor, by seeking the enact- 
ment of the bill, impliedly undertakes 
that it will do its utmost to respond on 
its part with the needed productivity 
and the highest morale. 

By this bill we have shown our confi- 
dence in the American labor movement. 
I believe very much that the American 
labor movement will hear my plea and 
other similar pleas made to it and show 
its confidence in us. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
{Mr. HoLutanp] on the conference report. 

When the bill was debated on the floor 
I supported every amendment that 
would omit filling stations, laundries, 
and similar businesses from the bill. I 
supported every amendment that would 
have taken those businesses out of the 
bill. We were unsuccessful in connec- 
tion with every one of those amend- 
ments. I voted in favor of the bill with 
the understanding that the bill would be 
greatly improved in conference. 

In conference it was improved to some 
extent, but not to the extent that makes 
it possible for me to vote for the con- 
ference report, and, therefore, I shall 
have to oppose it. 

There are two or three good reasons 
for my opposition, which I wish to state. 
One of them is in answer to the Senator 
from New York, who has referred to 
cheap labor competing with operations 
in his State, and so forth. Every plant 
in New York State and in any other 
State operates under the same minimum 
wage which is applied in every State of 
the Union, because it is covered by the 
present law in interstate commerce. 
There is no cheaper scale in North 
Carolina than in New York. There is 
nothing to that argument. 

I cannot conscientiously vote for any 
bill which would set up two wage scales 
for the same class of people doing the 
same kind of work. I do not care 
whether it is a small store or a large 
store, there should not be two scales for 
businesses selling the same kind of mer- 
chandise. Whether a company operates 
1 store or 50 stores, if the stores are sell- 
ing the same kind of merchandise, they 
ought to have the same kind of wage 
scale applied to them. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction 
over stores which do business in inter- 
state commerce. I believe that is right. 
I do not see anything wrong with it. I 
believe business has profited by it. I 
believe that has been of great help to 
people in connection with business being 
done in interstate commerce. 

If we take the case of one store which 
does $250,000 worth of business and an- 
other which does a million dollars’ worth 
of business and say that they will oper- 
ate under two different wage scales, it is 
unlawful, in my opinion, and I do not 
believe that it would be constitutional 
to do so. 

There are some who have said they 
thought the Supreme Court would in- 
validate title 3 of the bill. They have 
much more faith in the Supreme Court 
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than I have, because recent decisions 
which that Court has made do not in- 
dicate that the Court will act on that 
basis whatsoever. 

If it were necessary to pass a law of 
this kind, if we had to go into the ques- 
tion in this way, in my opinion, it 
should have been done on the basis that 
every single industry covered by the law 
operates on the same wage scale. 

My State has a minimum wage scale 
of 75 cents an hour. I do not say that 
that is enough, by any means. I know 
it is hard to make a living on 75 cents 
an hour, but many people are doing it. 
I am certain that if the bill is passed, 
many persons will lose their jobs and 
will be on relief, instead of earning their 
own living. Many persons are beyond 
the age when they can easily find new 
jobs in industry, in stores, and other 
places. I am certain that if the bill is 
passed, many of those persons will lose 
their jobs. I cannot be a party to put- 
ting them out of work when I know that 
that is what will happen if the bill is 
passed. The same is true of school- 
children who work on Saturdays and 
holidays. 

Mr. President, I cannot support a bill 
which I am certain will hurt many 
persons. I think we should act here to 
help them instead of to hurt them. 

I think it is unfortunate that the bill 
is before us now. The United States is 
being plagued, as it never has been be- 
fore, with foreign competition in the 
form of products manufactured by 
workers whose wage scales range from 
20 cents an hour downward. To raise 
the wage scales of American workers 
would put the U.S. manufacturers fur- 
ther out of competition with foreign 
companies. To me, that simply does not 
make good sense at this time. Perhaps 
at a later time the minimum wage scale 
should be raised, but I do not think this 
is the time to do it. 

Mr. President, much as I dislike to 
oppose a bill which the President and 
the administration wish to have passed, 
I cannot conscientiously support a bill 
which I know will cause injustice to 
many persons. Therefore, I shall not 
support the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I voted against the 
passage of the bill in the Senate. For 
the reasons which the distinguished 
Senator from Florida has advanced, I 
shall vote against the conference report. 
However, for the purpose of having the 
legislative intent established on a cou- 
ple of provisions in the bill, I wish to 
ask some questions. 

The bill provides, for example, that if 
a business does $1 million in annual 
gross sales, then there will be coverage 
under certain conditions. The definition 
of the word “annual,” I think, needs to 
be amplified. 

If I am a businessman and am report- 
ing, for income tax purposes, on a calen- 
dar year basis, does it mean a calendar 
year for income tax purposes? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The definition of 
“annual” is spelled out in the report. It 
does not refer to the income tax year, 
because there is some variance in that 
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by special provision. So the income tax 
year is not tied into the bill. 

The Senator will notice that on page 
3, in the section numbered 8, the 
measure of annual dollar volume of sales 
is spelled out in great detail, but it makes 
no reference to the income tax year; 
simply to the 12-month calendar year. 

Mr. MILLER. In other words, if I am 
a businessman and am reporting on a 
fiscal year basis, and the fiscal year ends 
on June 30 for income tax purposes, I 
cannot use my gross income volume for 
that income tax year in computing my 
coverage under the bill? 

Mr. McNAMARA. In any given quar- 
ter in which one wishes to determine 
whether he is covered, he may take the 
preceding 12 months. He has control 
over the period to that degree. 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps that answers 
my next question, but I should like to ask 
it anyway, in order to be certain. 

If one operates on a calendar year 
basis, and on December 1 his accountant 
tells him that he has done business 
amounting to $950,000 in gross volume, 
must he reduce his payroll for the month 
of December, lest he come under the 
law for the whole calendar year; and 
if by the end of December he has ex- 
ceeded the amount, must he go back 
for the whole year and pay overtime? 

Mr.McNAMARA. Apparently one can 
get a ruling on the basis of the prior year 
before he goes into the period with which 
he is concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. If for the prior year one 
had a gross volume of $950,000, may he 
go ahead, in the following year, and do 
$1,500,000 in gross volume and not be 
covered? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That depends on 
the quarter in which one determines to 
getaruling. This is a hypothetical ques- 
tion; it is hard to answer it definitely. If 
one does a volume of business of $950,000 
@ year, in the next quarter with which 
he is concerned he would not be covered. 

Mr. MILLER. But he would be covered 
in the second succeeding quarter? 

Mr. McNAMARA. If the previous 12 
months, including the quarter about 
which the Senator is now talking, were 
included in the 12 months, the answer 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. MILLER. Then, is one covered 
from thai point on, or is he covered for 
the quarter which brings him into the 
$1 million class? 

Mr. McNAMARA. If that quarter 
brings him into the year, he is covered 
for the year. 

Mr. MILLER. Starting with the fol- 
lowing quarter? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is correct; for 
the year starting from that point. 

Mr.MILLER. Suppose the fluctuation 
is downward in the following quarter, 
so that the previous 12 months would 
bring one under the $1 million volume. 
Is he not then in a position to be safe 
until he gets into another quarter which, 
added to the previous three quarters, 
brings him up into the $1 million 
bracket? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes, in the total 
year at any point in the calculation. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. ‘The Senator is en- 
tirely welcome. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader, who, 
I understand, wishes to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
pay a compliment to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, who was chair- 
man of the Senate conferees and chair- 
man of the subcommittee which handled 
and reported the bill to the full com- 
mittee. He has been gracious; he has 
been indulgent; he has been demand- 
ing, I must say; but he has been very, 
very gracious, indeed, throughout the 
hearings, even though I did not have 
the opportunity to present all the wit- 
nesses I had hoped might be heard be- 
fore the committee. With equal grace, 
of course, the Senator from Michigan 
conducted himself and the business of 
the Senate in the conference commit- 
tee. So for his affability, his good na- 
ture, and his indulgence—up to a point— 
I congratulate him and pay to him a 
compliment which he richly deserves. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I wish to thank 
him sincerely for his most gracious re- 
marks. I have previously said that I 
appreciate the cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois and the 
other Senators on the minority through- 
out the proceeding. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not support the conference report. 
Whether there will be a demand for a 
yea and nay vote, Ido not know. I shall 
not make such a demand; but I shall 
not support the conference report. 

I think there is too much logic on the 
side of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hot.anp], who spoke about 
the lack of any clear-cut, uniform, or 
Philosophical pattern in the bill. It sim- 
ply is not there. All one has to do is to 
look at the list of exemptions. I am al- 
ways glad to be indulgent and to go along 
with people who will be adversely af- 
fected and perhaps injured or damaged, 
but when we see the long list of exemp- 
tions which are being filed, and consider 
how they seem to increase year after 
year, it gives one a pretty fair idea that 
there is a great deal of expediency 
about the bill. 

Nothing rises up to attest that fact 
better than what happened to the laun- 
dry workers. Without being invidious, 
without violating Senate rules or casting 
aspersions on any individual, because 
always they shall remain nameless, I 
think the whole wide world ought to 
know the expedient manner in which the 
conference report was approached. 
When we got to the laundry workers, it 
was obvious what happened in another 
body, which shall remain nameless, be- 
cause I cannot use the name, under the 
rules of the Senate. However, the whole 
world knows that an amendment was of- 
fered on the floor of that nameless body 
with respect to the laundry workers, so 
they were removed from the bill. 

The Senate did otherwise; and here I 
can speak more freely in identifying the 
body which took the action. 

But when we got to conference, there 
was a very distinguished legislator, who 
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shall remain nameless, so that his glory 
shall never be tarnished or his legis- 
lative record impugned, who said, “Now, 
gentlemen of the conference, we might 
just as well be practical.” ‘The word 
“practical” is a great one, Mr. President. 
What he should have said was, “We 
shall just be political.” 

He said, “You know you will not get a 
conference report adopted if you leave 
in the bill the laundry workers coverage 
provision.” He said, “I go even farther 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon with respect to the inclusion of 
laundry workers. But I am practical.” 

What he meant was that he was polit- 
ical. He amplified his statement, and 
said, “It is a case of getting votes for 
the conference report.” So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you see there is some expediency 
in connection with this matter. 

I know of no reason why the laundry 
workers should not be included when all 
other workers are included. I know of 
no reason why at the outset we should 
not have included the hotel workers and 
the motel workers. I know of no reason 
why we should not have included the 
implement dealers and the automobile 
dealers. They are dealers. I have 
heard something said about “dealing,” 
and about how those groups finally got 
out from under the aegis of this bill. 
But they did. 

So you see, Mr. President, when an 
attempt is made to spell out the thread 
of uniformity, it simply is not there. 
Restaurants are excluded. I think local 
retail business is involved when one goes 
into a restaurant and sits down at the 
counter, and a very gracious young lady 
brings a glass of water and the menu, 
and you say to her, “I will have eggs, 
sunny side up, with a great big slice of 
Kentucky ham.” When those golden 
eggs and that delicious piece of ham be- 
gin to traverse your alimentary canal, I 
believe that can be considered inter- 
state commerce. [Laughter.] But, you 
see, under this measure they are exempt 
from coverage, for it exempts from coy- 
erage restaurants, drugstore food coun- 
ters, caterers, and similar retail services. 

Motion picture theaters are also ex- 
empt. However, this measure contains a 
provision which states that coverage ex- 
tends to something that is handled or 
touched or moved in interstate com- 
merce. The word “moved” is a very 
selective one. It may be that the cele- 
brated rocking chair we have been hear- 
ing about—and I saw it the other day— 
may have moved in commerce in 1812. 
But now it has come to rest in one place. 
However, if it comes within the $1 mil- 
lion provision and the $250,000 cutoff, 
that old rocker is in interstate com- 
merce, according to this measure. To 
me, that is a rather astounding state of 
affairs. 

So far as motion picture theaters are 
concerned, all motion picture films which 
have moved in interstate commerce are 
covered, unless they have come out of the 
rarefied atmosphere of Hollywood, or 
wherever such pictures are made. The 
coverage will extend even to films we 
make in room T-2, where we exhibit our 
statesmanship to our constituents back 
home. According to the bill, all those 
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films move in interstate commerce; and 
if they are shown in a motion picture 
theater in my hometown or elsewhere, 
they are regarded as being in commerce. 
But the motion picture theaters are ex- 
empted from the coverage of this bill. 

Mr. President, one could go on, and 
could further examine the bill for the 
thread of uniformity, which a lawyer al- 
most invariably learns about in law 
school. But I say to the distinguished 
lawyer from Florida that he is eternally 
and eminently correct: there is no uni- 
formity, there is no philosophical uni- 
formity, in this bill. That is the reason 
why the laundry workers are not covered 
by it. 

So we were told that the conferees had 
to be “practical.” Mr. President, that is 
a great business; I love the word “prac- 
tical.” We had no great difficulty in 
that instance, except for one thing: The 
noncovered workers will get what we re- 
fer to as “the old stretchout.” ‘You see, 
Mr. President, if they are not covered 
now, but if they will be covered by means 
of this measure, the first year their mini- 
mum wage will be $1, but they will not 
receive any overtime pay. The second 
year, their minimum wage will still be 
$1, and still they will not receive any 
overtime pay. The third year, their 
minimum wage will still be $1; and then 
the overtime pay will begin, after 44 
hours. If that is uniformity, I have 
never seen it. I will bet there are in the 
Nation many people who will say, “Just 
wait until the House and the Senate vote 
for the conference report and the dis- 
tinguished President signs the bill into 
law. Then we will be covered, and we 
will go to the boss, the next morning, and 
will say to him, ‘We are now under the 
new minimum wage law.’” But the boss 
will say, “I’ve just looked at it; and in 
the first year you will not be covered, be- 
yond $1. In fact, you will have to wait 
until the fourth year before you will 
even get up to $1.15.” 

Mr. President, let there be no disil- 
lusionment about this measure, let there 
be no embracing of an illusory hope, be- 
cause they will be fooled under this 
“stretchout.” 

Perhaps some of these good folks will 
say, “Well, from now on, now that the 
Senate and the House, with their om- 
niscience and wisdom, have given us a@ 
new law, we will get the benefits of over- 
time.” So they will go to see the man- 
ager. He will say to them, “I am sorry; 
but I just took a look at the new law, 
and ther is not going to be any overtime 
for the first year.” 

They will reply, “Well, that is funny.” 
Perhaps they will wait; and if patience 
stays with them, the second year they 
will ask, “How about the overtime?” 
And the boss will again look at the new 
law, and will reply, “Well, if I can read 
the English language and if I can tell 
what those Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives have done, 
there is not going to be any overtime for 
the second year, either.” 

Mr. President, someone is going to be 
fooled; but I am not going to fool them. 
I have been here too long and I have 
gotten to be too old in this business to go 
around focling people. So I am not go- 
ing to disillusion them and I am not 
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going to fool them. But that is “the 
stretchout” in this measure, as regards 
those who are going to be covered for 
the first time. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
does not cure the difficulty I find with 
this measure. 

I must say for the House that it ac- 
cepted with alacrity what we have done. 
That was good work, Part. 

I remember the story about the boss 
who said to the worker, “Did you do 
that work with alacrity?” 

The worker replied, “No, I did it with 
a shovel.” [Laughter.] 

Well, Mr. President, that is what we 
did here; we did it “with a shovel,” be- 
cause out of 30 major items, the House— 
and I will not say who it was in the 
House—said, “We concur in the Senate 
view.” 

Of course, Mr. President, it builds up 
our ego, when another legislative body 
says, “We concur in the wisdom of the 
Senate.” That makes us feel that, 
somehow, we know something about this 
business. But the basic difficulty still 
remains: It is the expansion of Federal 
power, about which I wish to express 
my alarm. How easily we embrace such 
business. 

One of the things Oswald Spengler 
said—and he had one of the greatest 
brains in several centuries—when he 
wrote the monumental book “The Decline 
of the West” was that he could not quite 
understand the amazing fidelity of the 
American people to the Constitution of 
the United States and its effect in the 
swing of world affairs. 

That, Mr. President, from Oswald 
Spengler, who took particular note of 
the Constitution and its effect—a man 
who was ready to look down the road be- 
yond the year 2000, and longer, and to 
talk about the impairment and the dis- 
appearance of civilization; and then to 
come back and to single out one great 
thing, the Constitution of the United 
States, and to comment on it, and talk 
about its cohesive force and its effect 
upon the United States of America, and 
its greatness. 

And today we see a further erosion. 
Senators can employ all the semantics, 
all the words in the law books, all the 
cliches, all the fancy phrases, all the 
quips they can find in court opinions, 
and they can examine what comes from 
on high in the opinions of the great tri- 
bunal—it still does not argue the fact 
that there is not before us today a further 
erosion of one of the most important 
clauses in the Constitution. 

Embrace your expediency, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you will. Follow the political 
course if you will. Believe me, this 
speech is doing me no good today, com- 
ing from an industrial State; but it is 
important, because of the legacy that 
this generation is going to have to 
transit to those who come after. And I 
am not going to be one to tarnish and 
weaken and sully the Constitution any 
further, when I have such a redoubtable 
authority as Oswald Spengler on my 
side, who pointed out what the Consti- 
tution really meant. 

Yes, Mr. President, that is high au- 
thority, because testimony has been given 
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to the capaciousness and magnitude of 

his brain, and he called the turns of 

history before he died. He was one of 

iad great students and scholars of all 
e. 

Mr. President, that question is what 
is before us today. The Constitution is 
not going to die by frontal assault. The 
destroyers are too smart for that. No, 
it is the enfilading attacks that come 
first from one side and then from the 
other; it is the easy erosion. It will be 
said, “Oh, we are not doing anything 
about it. We are not changing the 
words in the Constitution.” 

Mr. President, that is not important. 
How they are applied is important. 
Oswald Spengler, when he wrote his great 
book on the Constitution, established 
that principle. Do not talk about its 
authority; talk about its application; 
then we will understand how we go down 
the easy road. 

We have witnessed in recent days a 
dictator standing before 1 million people 
and asking the question, “Do you want 
elections?” Then we have witnessed 
the people saying, “No,” in a great cas- 
cading chorus. Oh, how easy people ex- 
tend their hands and say, “Put on the 
shackles.” So, little by little comes this 
erosion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry; I cannot 
go down that road with you. I cannot 
do it because I would be violating a fun- 
damental and essential principle. 

I would add one other thing. Put all 
these provisions together, and if you 
think, Mr. President, we have been a 
nation of bookkeepers, what will we be 
later when we have to separate and set 
out the items that move from Illinois to 
Indiana in commerce, and ascertain 
whether they amount to $250,000, and 
then ascertain what to do about the $1 
million gross? What separations will 
have to be made and what books will 
have to be kept. It was said once that 
England was a nation of shopkeepers. 
We can say in truth and candor that we 
are going to become a nation of book- 
keepers, whether we like it or not. I 
rather rebel at the thought. But there 
are penalties that go with the failure to 
carry out the responsibility under this 
act. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall take 
no further time, except to say to my 
congenial chairman: Perhaps I ought 
to congratulate you for getting the bill 
before us this year. I did my best to 
stop it before, as the Senator knows. I 
did not succeed. I always had one hope 
before, because, then having made the 
best fight of which I was capable, I 
could then say, “‘Well, if we can only get 
one-third plus one, maybe we are still 
safe.” I cannot say it any more, I de- 
plore it. 

So I pay my compliment to the chair- 
man, and express my regret that I can- 
not be a party to a bill that makes such 
a deep inroad into the organic, funda- 
mental law of the country. 

Mr. President, in connection with 
these remarks, I think it might be well to 
put in the Recorp a summary of the bill 
as agreed to in conference. 

- Mr. McNAMARA,. That has been 
one. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand it has 


been done. If nobody will say that I 
am wasting the taxpayers’ money, I 
think it might be well to put it in the 
RecorpD a second time, in connection with 
my remarks. 

Mr. McNAMARA. 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Who knows, I may 
want to get it printed at public expense 
and get it sent out to the taxpayers. 

So I ask unanimous consent, in order 
to round out my own remarks, to in- 
clude this summary in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MINIMUM WAGE BILL (H.R. 3935) 
AS AGREED TO IN CONFERENCE 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


A. For presently covered employees (23.9 
million), the minimum wage is increased to 
$1.15 an hour for the first 2 years after the 
effective date and $1.25 an hour beginning 
2 years after the effective date. 

B. For newly covered employees the mini- 
mum wage and overtime will be as follows: 

First year after effective date, $1, no over- 
time requirements. 

Second year after effective date, $1, no 
overtime requirements. 

Third year after effective date, $1, 44 hours 
a week. 

Fourth year after effective date, $1.15, 42 
hours a week. 

Fifth year after effective date, $1.25, 40 
hours a week. 

C. Retail trade: 

1. Retail and service enterprises: The bill 
covers retail enterprises which have a mil- 
lion dollars or more in annual sales (ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level) 
and which purchase or receive goods for re- 
sale that move or have moved across State 
lines which amount in total annual dollar 
volume to $250,000 or more—2,182,000 em- 
ployees. 

2. Gasoline service stations: Also covered 
for minimum wage, but not for overtime, are 
gasoline service stations which have $250,000 
or more in annual sales (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level) 86,000 employees. 

3. Exemption from retail coverage: From 
this coverage in the retail trade the bill ex- 
cludes the following: 

(a) Auto dealers and farm implement 
dealers. 

(b) Hotels. 

(c) Motels. 

(d) Restaurants, including retail store 
lunch counters, caterers and similar retail 
food services. 

(e) Motion picture theaters. 

(f) Hospitals. 

(g) Nursing homes. 

(h) Schools for handicapped or gifted 
children. 

(i) Amusement or recreational establish- 
ments operating on a seasonal basis. 

(j) Any small store which has less than 
$250,000 in annual sales even if it is in an 
enterprise that has more than $1 million 
in annual sales. 

4. Special provisions for retail trade: In 
addition the bill makes the following special 
provisions for particular problems in the 
retail and service trades: 

(a) Commission employees in retail stores 
will be exempt from overtime if more than 
half their pay is from commissions and if 
they earn at least time and one-half the 
minimum rate. 

(b) Assistant managers of retail stores 
will be exempt even if they perform up to 
40 percent nonexecutive and nonadministra- 
tive work. 

(c) Student workers may be employed in 
retail trades at subminimum rates under 
certificates issued by the Secretary in oc- 


I have no objec- 
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cupations not ordinarly given to full-time 
employees. 

D. Laundries: The conference agreement 
has removed the proposed new coverage and 
the changes in exemptions for laundries that 
were contained in the Senate-passed bill. 
Laundries therefore remain in the same 
position as they were under the present law. 

E. Transit companies: Suburban and in- 
terurban transit companies which have $1 
million or more in annual sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level) are covered 
for minimum wage but not for overtime— 
93,000 employees. 

F. Establishments which already have 
some covered employees under the act are 
covered for all their employees if they are 
in an enterprise which has a million dollars 
or more in annual sales—10,000 employees. 

G. Construction: Construction enterprises 
which have at least $350,000 in annual busi- 
ness are also covered for minimum wage and 
overtime—1 million employees. 

H. Seamen: Seamen on American-flag 
vessels are covered for minimum wage but 
not for overtime—100,000 employees. 

I. Telephone operators: The exemption for 
telephone operators is limited to those em- 
ployed by an independently owned public 
telephone company which has not more than 
750 telephones—30,000 employees. 

J. Fish processing: Seafood processing 
employees are covered for minimum wage 
but not overtime (seafood canners are 
treated in this way under the present law) — 
33,000 employees. 

Total number of newly covered employees: 
3,624,000. 

K. Other provisions: 

1. Puerto Rico: The minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico for presently covered employees 
is increased by the same percentage as the 
mainland minimum, subject to review by 
industry committees in hardship cases; for 
newly covered employees the rates will be 
set by industry committee procedures. 

2. Broadcasters: Announcers, news editors 
and chief engineers of broadcasting com- 
panies located in nonmetropolitan cities of 
100,000 or less population are exempt from 
overtime. 

3. Bulk petroleum dealers: Independently 
owned and controlled local enterprises en- 
gaged in bulk petroleum distribution are 
exempt from overtime if their annual sales 
are less than $1 million (exclusive of excise 
taxes). 

4. Trip rate: Trip rate drivers and drivers’ 
helpers making local deliveries are exempt 
from overtime if the Secretary of Labor finds 
that the plan under which they are paid is 
consistent with the principle of the 40-hour 
workweek. 

5. Farmer’s livestock auction operations: 
Employees working in a livestock auction 
held by a farmer need be paid the minimum 
rate only for the hours they work at the 
auction if during that workweek they are 
employed primarily in agriculture by the 
farmer. 

6. Country elevators: Employees in coun- 
try elevator establishments in the area of 
production, which may also sell products 
and services used in the operation of a farm, 
are exempt from both minimum wage and 
overtime if no more than five employees are 
employed by the establishment in such op- 
erations. 

7. Cotton ginning: Employees engaged in 
ginning cotton for market in counties where 
cotton is grown in commercial quantities 
are exempt from minimum wage and over- 
time. 

8. Holly wreaths: Homeworkers making 
natural holly wreaths are exempt from the 
act. 

9. Shade-grown tobacco: An exemption 
from minimum wage and overtime is pro- 
vided for agricultural employees engaged in 
bulking shade-grown tobacco if they were 
employed in the growing and harvesting of 
such tobacco. 
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10. Transporting fruits and vegetables to 
market: An exemption from minimum wage 
and overtime is provided for employees trans- 
porting fruits and vegetables from the farm 
to market or transporting harvesting hands, 
within the State. 

11. Board and lodging may be included as 
wages on the basis of a fair value calculation 
made by the Secretary: Also, such perqui- 
sites may be excluded from wages to the ex- 
tent that they are excluded under a collective 
bargaining agreement. 

12. Study of employment effects of foreign 
trade: The Secretary is authorized to study 
employment effects of imports and exports 
in industries covered by the act and to re- 
port on such studies to the President and 
to the Congress. 

13. Study of certain exemptions for can- 
ning and processing and of wage rates in 
hotels and restaurants: The Secretary will 
study the complicated system of exemptions 
in the act for the handling and processing 
of agricultural products as well as the rates 
of pay in hotels, motels, restaurants and 
other food service enterprises and to report 
the results with recommendations to the 
next session of this Congress. 


14. Effective date: 120 days after enact- 
ment. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. With that summary 
added to my remarks, and with my day 
in court, I must be content to let the 
wheels grind, and have the conference 
report go to its destination. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the conference 
report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Oregor 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER], are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], would 
each vote “yea.”’ 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire I[Mr. 
Brinces]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]l, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Go.p- 
WATER], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Busu] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces] is detained on official 
business, and is paired with the Senator 
for Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If present 
and voting the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “yea.” 








The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 28, as follows: 
{No. 36] 

YEAS—64 
Aiken Hart Morse 
Anderson Hartke Morton 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Beall Hickey Muskie 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Boggs Humphrey Pell 
Burdick Jackson Prouty 

Byrd, W.Va. Javits Proxmire 

Cannon Randolph 
Capehart Keating Sal 
Carroll Kefauver Scott 
Case, N.J. Euchel Smathers 
Chaves Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Church Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Clark Long, La. Sparkman 
Cooper Magnuson Symington 
Dougias Mansfield Wiley 
Engie McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Fong McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gore Metcalf 
Gruening Monroney 

NAYS—28 
Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Eastland 
Blakley Ellender Russell 
Butler Fulbright Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper 
Carlson Holland Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Williams, Del. 

Jordan Young, N. Dak. 
McClellan 
Dirksen Miller 
NOT VOTING—8 

Bridges Goldwater Neuberger 
Bush Kerr Schoeppel 
Dodd Long, Hawali 


So the conference report was agreed to. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1293. An act for the relief of Djura 
Zelenbaba; 

H.R. 13860. An act for the relief of Anna 
B. Prokop; 

H.R. 1425. An act for the relief of Marian 
Walczyk and Marya Marek; 

H.R. 1441. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H.R. 1449. An act for the relief of Col. 
John T. Malloy; 

H.R.1710. An act for the relief of Narinder 
Singh Somal; 

H.R.1717. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Li Destri; 

LR. 1718. An act for the relief of Jaime 
E. Concepcion; 

H.R. 1860. An act for the relief of Jovenal 
Gornes Verano; 

H.R. 2107. An act for the relief of Pietro 
DiGregorio Bruno; 

H.R. 2116. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Ferrara Spera; 

H.R. 2141. An act for the relief of Henry 
Wu Chun and Arlene Wu Chun; 

H.R. 2165. An act for the relief of Marie F. 


H.R. 2280. An act to provide for the with- 


H.R. 2281. An act to reserve for use by the 
Department of the Army at Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, certain public lands in the Campbell 
a ae aeae oepeeen, 

H.R. 2282. An act to provide for the with- 


use by the Department of the Army as the 
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Yukon Command training site, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2283. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Big Delta area, Alaska, for con- 
tinued use by the Department of the Army 
at Fort Greely, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 2346. An act for the relief of Maria 
Cascarino and Carmelo Giuseppe Ferraro; 

H.R. 2351. An act for the relief of Hans 


H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Wies- 
lawa Alice Klimowski; 

H.R. 2671. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Bonavita; 

H.R. 2674. An act for the relief of Eva 
Nowik; 

H.R. 2883. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure”, 
of the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in 
lands located in the State of Florida to the 
record owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 2991. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Maz; 

H.R. 3146. An act for the relief of Jozef 

Gromada; 
H.R. 3283. An act to revise the boundaries 
and to change the name of Fort Vancouver 
National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other p 

H.R. 3371. An act for the relief of George 
Sauter (also known as Georgois Makkas); 

H.R.3376. An act for the relief of George 
A. McDermott; 

H.R. 3489. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard Jacques Gerard Caradec; 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the rec- 
ord owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 3722. An act for the relief of Maria 
Czyz Krupa; 

H.R. 3846. An act for the relief of Master 
Sergeant Louis Benedetti, retired; 

H.R. 4023. An act for the relief of 
Mieczyslaw Bajor; 

H.R. 4027. An act for the relief of Keith 
K. Hoover; 

H.R. 4201. An act for the relief of Evan- 
gelia Kurtales; 

H.R. 4282. An act for the relief of Casimir 
Lazarz; 

H.R. 4482. An act for the relief of Urszula 
Sikora, Radoslav Vulin, and Desanka Vulin; 

H.R. 5416. An act to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, in the State of California, certain fed- 
erally owned lands used in connection with 
said monument, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5475. An act to transfer a section of 
Blue Ridge Parkway to the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5500. An act for the relief of Bunge 
Corporation, New York, N.Y.; 

H.R. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument in the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5647. An act for the relief of David 
C. Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. 
Chace, and Richard F. Turner; 

H.R. 5656. An act to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
orders of certain administrative agencies; 

H.R. 5765. An act to authorize the pur- 
chase and exchange of land and interests 
therein on the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace 
Parkways; 

H.R. 6244. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the uniformed services errone- 
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ously in receipt of family separation allow- 
ances; and 

H.J. Res. 73. Joint resolution providing for 
a study by the Veterans’ Administration into 
the problems of veterans who are elderly, 
chronically ill, or otherwise handicapped. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 1293. An act for the relief of Djura 
Zelenbaba; 

H.R. 1360. An act for the relief of Anna B. 
Prokop; 

H.R. 1425. An act for the relief of Marian 
Walczyk and Marya Marek; 

H.R. 1441. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H.R. 1449. An act for the relief of Colonel 
John T. Malloy; 

H.R.1710. An act for the relief of Narinder 
Singh Somal; 

H.R. 1717. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Li Destri; 

H.R. 1718. An act for the relief of Jaime E. 
Concepcion; 

H.R. 1860. An act for the relief of Jovenal 
Gornes Verano; 

H.R. 2107. An act for the relief of Pietro 
DiGregorio Bruno; 

H.R. 2116. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Ferrara Spera; 

H.R. 2141. An act for the relief of Henry 
Wu Chun and Arlene Wu Chun; 

H.R. 2165. An act for the relief of Marie F. 
Balish; 

H.R. 2346. An act for the relief of Maria 
Cascarino and Carmelo Giuseppe Ferraro; 

H.R. 2351. An act for the relief of Hans 
Hangartner; 

H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Wieslawa 
Alice Klimowski; 

H.R. 2671. An act for the relief of Giovanna 
Bonavita; 

H.R. 2674. An act for the relief of Eva 
Nowik; 

H.R. 2883. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure”, 
of the United States Code to provide for 
the defense of suits against Federal em- 
ployees arising out of their operation of 
motor vehicles in the scope of their em- 
ployment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2991. An act for the relief of Joseph 


Maz; 

H.R. 3146. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Gromada; 

H.R. 3371. An act for the relief of George 
Sauter (also known as Georgois Makkas) ; 

H.R. 3376. An act for the relief of George 
A. McDermott; 

H.R. 3489. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Jacques Gerard Caradec; 

H.R. 3722. An act for the relief of Maria 
Czyz Krupa; 

H.R. 3846. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Louis Benedetti, retired; 

H.R. 4023. An act for the relief of Mieczy- 
slaw Bajor; 

H.R. 4027. An act for the relief of Keith K. 
Hoover; 

H.R. 4201. An act for the relief of Evangelia 
Kurtales; 

H.R. 4282. An act for the relief of Casimir 
Lazarz; 

H.R. 4482. An act for the relief of Urszula 
Sikora, Radoslay Vulin, and Desanka Vulin; 

H.R. 5500. An act for the relief of Bunge 
Corporation, New York, N.Y.; 

H.R. 5647. An act for the relief of David 
C. Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. 
Chace, and Richard F, Turner; 

H.R. 5656. An act to provide for reason- 
able notice of applications to the United 
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States courts of appeals for interlocutory 
relief against the orders of certain admin- 
istrative agencies; and 

H.R. 6244. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the uniformed services errone- 
ously in receipt of family separation allow- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2280. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal of certain public lands 40 miles east 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, for use by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as a Nike range; 

H.R. 2281. An act to reserve for use by the 
Department of the Army at Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, certain public lands in the Camp- 
bell Creek area, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2282. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Ladd-Eielson area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army as the 
Yukon Command training site, Alaska, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2288. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Big Delta area, Alaska, for con- 
tinued use by the Department of the Army 
at Fort Greely, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 3283. An act to revise the boundaries 
and to change the name of Fort Vancouver 
National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 5416. An act to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, in the State of California, certain 
federally owned lands used in connection 
with said monument, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5475. An act to transfer a section of 
Blue Ridge Parkway to the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the Ef- 
figy Mounds National Monument in the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5765. An act to authorize the pur- 
chase and exchange of land and interests 
therein on the Blue Ridge and Natchez 
Trace Parkways; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 73. Joint resolution providing for 
a study by the Veterans’ Administration into 
the problems of veterans who are elderly, 
chronically ill, or otherwise handicapped; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

C. Darwin Stolzenbach, of Maryland, to 
be Administrator of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Ernest R. Feidler, for promotion to the 
permanent rank of rear admiral in the U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve; and 

Frank M. McCabe, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Fulton Freeman, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Co- 
lombia; and 

John S. Everton, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Union of Burma. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the nomination of Hon. Julius C. 
Holmes, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The nomination 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The nomina- 
tion of Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iran. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the nomination of Julius C. Holmes to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iran. 





OREGON SCHOOL FUNDS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. Cecil W. 
Posey, the executive secretary of the 
Oregon Education Association. In it he 
discusses the situation in my State with 
respect to funds for education. He 
states: 


As you may be aware, public school cost 
in Oregon as in other States will continue to 
rise and, at the present time, nearly 70 per- 
cent of the cost of schools in Oregon comes 
from a property tax. This simply cannot 
continue. The 1959 Oregon State Legisla- 
ture did not increase its proportionate share 
of the cost of schools, and it is very doubt- 
ful that the present session of the Oregon 
Legislature will do very much. 

We have reached an extremely critical 
situation. Public schools are needed in this 
Nation and yet the funds to provide them 
are drying up at the State and local level. 
We hope that the entire Oregon delegation 
will recognize the necessity of maintaining a 
good public school system not only for the 
welfare of the boys and girls, but for the 
very survival of our Nation. 
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I think Mr. Posey has summarized the 
situation very well. I would point out 
to my colleagues that while Oregon 
ranks among the top States in the effort 
it makes to support its school system, 
many qualified observers such as Mr. 
Posey believe that State and local tax 
sources have about reached the break- 
ing point insofar as school support is 
concerned. 





DEVELOPMENT OF A SOUND EDUCA- 
TION SYSTEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most distinguished educators in the 
State of Oregon is Dr. Frederick M. 
Hunter, honorary chancellor of the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

He has written recently to President 
Kennedy expressing his support for the 
President’s program to promote the 
development of a sound education sys- 
tem in the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Dr. Hun- 
ter’s letter to President Kennedy appear 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Eugene, Oreg., February 24, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: Your educational pro- 
gram, if enacted by the Congress, will prove 
the greatest bulwark and guarantee against 
the menace of communism ever proposed by 
the United States or any other nation. I 
earnestly hope for its speedy approval in 
toto. 

I am a Republican, reared in a household 
where the unpardonable sin was not what 
Holy Writ says it ts, but voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket. But with millions of others, 
I am enthusiastically in favor of your con- 
structive program for the defense of our 
free society and the complete realization of 
its aims to our own people. Every good 
citizen should support you vigorously in 


your great plan for the triumph of our way 
of life. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK M. HUNTER, 
Honorary Chancellor, Oregon 
Board of Higher Education. 


State 





REPEAL OF CONNALLY 
RESERVATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD a letter I received from the Honor- 
able Alfred T. Sulmonetti, chairman of 
the Oregon State Bar Committee on 
World Peace Through Law. In it, Judge 
Sulmonetti advises me of the vote by the 
Oregon State bar at its 26th annual 
meeting in favor of repeal of the Con- 
nally reservation. His letter is an indi- 
cation of the widespread interest in the 
legal profession in the establishment of 
world peace through law, and the wide 
support for positive and specific measures 
to achieve that objective. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OrEcon SratTe Bar, 
April 6, 1961. 

Hon. Wayne L. Morsz, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Senate Resolution 39 (87th Cong., 
ist sess.), relating to recognition of the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice in certain legal disputes here- 
after arising. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The subject resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 39) submitted to the Senate 
January 13, 1961, by you and Senators 
HUMPHREY and Javits came to the attention 
of the Oregon State Bar Committee on World 
Peace Through Law, at its meeting at Eugene, 
Oreg., held March 24, 1961. 

Adoption by the Senate of such resolution 
by concurrence of the requisite two-thirds 
majority would result in amendment of Sen- 
ate Resolution 196 of the 79th Congress, 
2d session (August 2, 1946), by eliminating 
the so-called self-judging or Connally reser- 
vation. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise you 
that the Oregon State bar at its 26th annual 
meeting held at Gearhart, Oreg., on Sep- 
tember 22, 1960, voted in favor of repeal 
of the Connally reservation. 

Our committee feels this matter is very 
urgent and important. We want to en- 
courage your efforts and, if you know of any 
way that our committee or its members can 
be of assistance in furthering the adoption 
of this resolution, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED T. SULMONETTI, 

Chairman, Oregon State Bar Commit- 

tee on World Peace Through Law. 





THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 3 or 4 minutes to discuss three 
items that I shall insert in the ReEcorp, 
with very brief comment on them. 

A week ago last Monday I spoke in 
the Senate of my disagreement with the 
policy of the administration with respect 
to the ill-fated attempted invasion of 
Cuba by Cuban exiles, financed and lo- 
gistically supported by the United States. 
In my many years in the Senate I have 
never received such a public reaction to 
any speech I made in the Senate. My 
office has been literally flooded with 
comments from across this Nation, over 
90 percent of which support the position 
which I expressed in my speech on the 
Cuban issue. 

I cite this fact to the Senate because 
some of the columnists who are writing 
subject matter would leave the impres- 
sion that the American people are ready 
to shoulder arms and proceed to subdue 
the island of Cuba. It has been said 
that the White House mail has been 
four to one in support of direct military 
action against Cuba, but my mail has 
been over nine to one against it. 

Typical of the reaction in this coun- 
try on the part of those who do not agree 
with the course of action the administra- 
tion has followed in the Cuban crisis is 
an editorial written by one of the most 
distinguished editors of our State, a 
former Governor of our State, a for- 
mer Delegate in the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations, a man who is 
recognized as one of the most ardent 
citizens of our State in support of the 
development of a system of international 
law for the settlement of disputes. 
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Charles Sprague has demonstrated time 
and time again in his writings that he 
recognizes that we do not win peace 
through war, and that a powerful na- 
tion may have the military might to 
force its will for a time upon other parts 
of the world, but that history is replete 
with examples of failure on the part of 
powerful military nations to settle for 
very long problems that threaten the 
peace of the world by resorting to the 
use of military force. 

I believe that the writing of Governor 
Sprague on this subject is so important 
that I intend to take the time of the 
Senate to read it into the Recorp. Itisa 
needed check upon the urgings that have 
been submitted to us that we ought to 
invade Cuba. I cannot think of a great- 
er mistake we could make. As I said, 
after our conferences with Secretary 
Rusk the other day, it is a matter of 
great relief to hear the Secretary of 
State make clear that there are no plans 
for an American invasion of Cuba based 
upon status quo conditions in Cuba. 

That does not mean, as I said, that it 
may not be necessary, in case Russia 
follows a military, aggressive course of 
action in Cuba, or in case Castro follows 
an aggressive military policy against 
American interests and rights, to protect 
our treaty obligations and our national 
rights by whatever means it becomes 
necessary to do so. 

This great editor of the State of Ore- 
gon had this to say about the Cuban 
crisis: 

President Kennedy’s address to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors on Thurs- 
day was a declaration of policy, pointed 
plainly to the U.S. military intervention in 
Cuba. 


I believe the Governor is wrong in that 
conclusion, but he is right in warning the 
American people in this editorial that 
that would be a most unfortunate policy, 
and I associate myself with his observa- 
tions. He goes on to say: 


President Kennedy’s address to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors on Thurs- 
day was a declaration of policy, pointed 
plainly to U.S. military intervention in Cuba. 
He rattled our sabres, swinging one in the 
face of Khrushchev himself. 

The address pleased the chauvinists and 
the activists who think we should come to 
grips with this Red infection in the Ameri- 
cas. But it will grieve those who oppose all 
war and disturb those who think that policy 
outlined is wrong. I find myself in strong 
disagreement with the Kennedy proposal. 

In his announcement of possible unilateral 
action the President based it on the primary 
responsibility for the security of our own 
Nation. Since Cuba itself offers no threat to 
the United States, his fear may arise over its 
possible use as a Russian base. That cer- 
tainly would give us cause for concern; but it 
would be a logical counterpart to our own 
policy of ringing the Soviet Union and its 
China ally with bases for our strategic air 
arm. What are Formosa and Okinawa but 
forward bases for the United States whose 
retention we claim is necessary for American 
security? If use of Cuba as a base for Com- 
munist penetration of the mainland of North 
and South America is the motivation for 
possible intervention, the chance is great 
that such intervention would alienate the 
peoples of all Latin America, whose affection 
for the United States is not strong anyway. 

The President’s reference to the “bloody 
streets of Budapest” was not a fortunate 
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allusion. What about bloody streets in Ha- 
vana or Santiago or Santa Clara, blood shed 
by American bombs and shells? Would we 
not invite the opprobrium of other nations 
in the same way that Russia did for sup- 
pressing the Hungarian revolution? Pre- 
sumably. if the United States did intervene 
militarily, we would promptly set up free 
elections, which Russia has not allowed in 
Hungary or its other satellites. But that 
would not purge us of the guilt of use of 
force against a people who of themselves 
have committed no grave acts against Ameri- 
cans. And if the new government restored 
American corporations to their former pos- 
sessions the charge of imperialism would 
surely stick. 

What we suffer most is injured pride. And 
Kennedy, who ran for office on the claim 
that the former administration had cost the 
Nation heavily in prestige, seems to think 
that the way to regain it is to wave, and evi- 
dently to use, the big stick. So far his Cuban 
policy has come a cropper. The invasion 
which had the public blessing of the admin- 
istration, and perhaps its undercover assist- 
ance, was quickly flattened out. It was 
poorly timed, poorly led, and lacked internal 
support. 


I digress from the reading of the edi- 
torial to say that the testimony before 
my subcommittee by the Secretary of 
State, the head of CIA, and the Assist- 
ant Director of CIA, bear out Governor 
Sprague’s statement completely. I re- 
peat what he said: 


It was poorly timed, poorly led, and lacked 
internal support. 


He goes on to say: 


Kennedy first announced that the affair 
was one of Cubans against Cubans. He 
should let it remain so, unless there is far 
greater provocation than we have yet ex- 
perienced. But on Thursday he took the 
United States closer to the famous “brink” 
than his predecessor ever did. 

Kennedy might look back to the invasion 
of the Suez by Israel, France and Britain in 
1956, and note its outcome. Israel surely 
had more provocation for the invasion than 
we would have in Cuba, and Nasser was 
quite as great an annoyance to Britain and 
France as Castro is to the United States. 
But our Government led the pack at United 
Nations to compel the invaders to withdraw. 
We were the great moralists then. 

The parallel was noted by the Manchester, 
England, Guardian which offered this com- 
ment, before the Cuban invasion was 
launched: 

“American intervention against Cuba 
would be as wrong—morally and political- 
ly—as Britain’s intervention against Egypt 
in 1956. In the United States, the two sit- 
uations doubtless seem different. In the 
rest of the world, they look ominously alike. 
Traditionally, Egypt was a quasi-colony of 
Britain—as Cuba traditionally was of the 
United States. A hostile government in 
Egypt was a potential strategic threat to 
this country—as a hostile government in 
Cuba is to the United States. In 1956, Brit- 
ain claimed that President Nasser was, 
among other failings, a tool of the Krem- 
lin—which is exactly what the United 
States now says about Dr. Castro. The effect 
of Britain’s intervention against Egypt was 
to strengthen President Nasser, and to con- 
vince a large part of the world that Britain 
could not be trusted. American interven- 
tion against Cuba would have the same ef- 
fect.” 

What shall we do, if we do not intervene? 
Exercise patience, and more patience—more 
because this administration has botched the 
job in its eagerness to get rid of Castro. 
Revolutions in Latin American countries do 
not succeed when launched from foreign 
bases. They succeed from an internal base, 
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either in a military coup or in a popular 
uprising. 

Castro’s harsh rule would have lied to one 
or the other. Now our policy has helped 
entrench him in power. Sure, we could send 
over some planes and ships and troops and 
run him out of the country. But Cuba and 
the Cubans would still be there, a majority 
hating us for liberating them; and the other 
Latins would cherish bitterness as they did 
for decades over our invasion of Mexico. 
The fruits of the good-neighbor policy would 
wither in our hands. 


Mr. Presideni, this editorial was writ- 
ten by one of the most noted journalists 
in the West; it comes from one of the 
leading internationalists in the United 
States; it comes from a former member 
of the US. delegation to the United Na- 
tions; it comes, incidentally, from a man 
who is no political supporter of mine. 

But when it comes to the realm of 
ideas, it does not make any difference to 
me from whose head the idea comes. If 
I think the idea is sound, I shall support 
the idea. In my judgment, the editor 
of the Salem Statesman, a former Goy- 
ernor of my State, made a contribution 
to commonsense in regard to the Cuban 
problem when he wrote this editorial of 
warning, as did Walter Lippmann in his 
column of yesterday. I shall not take 
the time to read it, but I wish to express 
this word of high praise to Mr. Lippmann 
because he has made a plea for calm 
judgment, he has made a plea for pa- 
tience, he has made a plea for us to 
recognize, before it is too late, that the 
exercise of military might on the part of 
the United States against Cuba will not 
in any way resolve the great problems 
which confront freedom in Latin Amer- 
ica but which, in my judgment, will only 
worsen the situation. 

I have every confidence in the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. I feel 
certain that they will profit from the 
great mistake that was made; from the 
bad advice which obviously was given 
them; and from the miscalculation 
which, in my judgment, went into the 
fiasco which has come to be known as 
Cuban intervention. 

I shall continue, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, to urge our Government to try to 
get together with our neighbors and our 
friends in Latin America. That involves 
trying to determine who are our neigh- 
bors and our friends in Latin America. 

The time has come also, I believe, 
when we have the right to point out to 
our Latin American neighbors that they 
really have more to lose from Cuba’s 
communism then does the United States. 

We will be able to protect ourselves. 
We will be able to defend ourselves. If 
Russia wishes to follow an aggressive 
course of action in Cuba and attempt to 
take over Cuba as a Russian Communist 
beachhead, 90 miles from our shores, 
there is no doubt that we will meet that 
challenge directly, because then our own 
security will be involved. 

DANGER IS TO REST OF HEMISPHERE 


However, I point out to our Latin- 


tion from Cuba unless they are willing 
to stand now with those nations in the 
Western Hemisphere which are urging 
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that we join together in a workable al- 
fiance this time, or in making the Or- 
ganization of American States an effec- 
tive, workable alliance, whereby we will 
cooperate, economically, politically, and 
militarily, if necessary, to prevent our 
friendly neighbors in Latin America 
from going down under the heel of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. ‘This does not 
call for unilateral action on the part of 
the United States; it calls for joint ac- 
tion. It calls for a determination of 
policy. In my judgment, it calls for the 
appointment, in the immediate future, 
of an Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin-American Affairs. It calls for the 
appointment, in the immediate future, 
of a U.S. Delegate to the Organization 
of American States. 

Both of those offices are vacant ai 
present. Such joint action calls, I say 
most respectfully, for some diplomatic 
consultation at the highest level between 
the United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, because I belicve we owe 
it to ourselves and to the world—more 
important, we owe it to future genera- 
tions—to exhaust every possibility of 
seeking to resolve the crisis which is 
developing throughout Latin America, by 
the maximum use of existing peaceful 
procedures. The sad fact is that we 
have not done that to date. 

I close by expressing a great worry. 
In recent days I have listened, I have 
been briefed, and I think I have a rea- 
sonably accurate understanding of what 
happened. It does not augur well for 
the future of my country unless this ad- 
ministration will profit from the great 
mistake it has made in regard to the 
Cuban situation and will make perfectly 
clear to the country that we will not let 
the CIA and the Pentagon call the shots; 
we must not let preventive war groups 
in this country determine our policy. 

I am greatly concerned about the in- 
creasing activity of what are undoubtedly 
powerful forees in this country which 
are urging a preventive war. 

I am not interested in the incident 
they may use in order to cause that war, 
but I want to hear my President say, 
and to hear my Government make it 
clear, to the people of the country that 
we will not let those who have been 
guilty of giving the very bad advice 
which this administration has received 
in the recent past create an incident or 
jead us into a situation which will result 
in what I am satisfied will be a com- 
pletely unnecessary war, in order to de- 
feat communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I raise my voice once more—although 
it will not be the last time—in opposition 
to those who write in the press, speak 
on the radio, or appear before the tele- 
vision, seeking to wave the American 
flag into tatters in an attempt to whip 
up a hysteria in this country for direct 
military action. If we start a war on 
@ small scale, we can have no assurance 
that within a short time it will not 
break out into that holocaust which 
mankind ought to seek to avoid, if at all 
possible, with honor—a nuclear war— 
because out of that nuclear war will 
come no victory. 

I think we need to face the fact that 
millions of people in many parts of the 
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world—we do not like this ugly thought, 
but it exists throughout the world— 
fear two nations, in respect to the main- 
tenance of peace. ‘Those two nations 
are the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union. 

Millions of people must be brought 
over to the side of freedom, but they 
will not come with us or will not go with 
the Russians until those two powerful 
military nations, now marching down 
the road of an immoral nuclear arma- 
ment race toward inevitable utter de- 
struction, can have reason brought to 
bear before it is too late. 

Therefore, I should like to see more 
attention given in my country these days 
to the maximum use of existing peace- 
ful procedures, in an attempt, at least, 
to find some way to bring these two pow- 
erful nations to an enforcible disarma- 
ment program; because until Russia and 
the United States are disarmed, the 
danger of nuclear war, in my opinion, 
will increase month by month. 

Lastly, I hope we will proceed to erase, 
by action demonstrating our determina- 
tion to promote peace in the world, our 
violation of our treaty commitments. I 
have given further study to the prob- 
lem since my speech a week ago Monday, 
and I have no doubt in my mind that 
we have written on the pages of history 
for all generations of the future to read, 
that, unquestionably, we violated the 
Caracas Convention; we violated the 
Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States; we violated our own domes- 
tic law; and, I think, we violated at least 
one other treaty, possibly two other 
treaties, when we proceeded to give logis- 
tic support, financial support, and train- 
ing support to a group of exiles who we 
knew were seeking to instigate a revolu- 
tion in Cuba. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an article entitled “Post 
Mortem on Cuba,” written by Walter 
Lippmann and published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of May 2, 
1961. I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed following the Lippmann 
article, an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor on conditions in South 
Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1961] 
Post Mortem on CuBa 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

President Kennedy is in grave trouble. If 
after the appalling mistake of judgment in 
the Cuban venture, he allows himself to be 
sucked into the quicksands of Laos, he will 
have compromised, perhaps irrevocably, his 
influence on events. For the more he en- 
gages himself directly while the Soviet Union 
and China keep a free hand, the more he will 
weaken his infiuence. 

The disaster in Cuba has opened the way 
to Chinese diplomatic ion in the 
Lao negotiations. An American military 
entanglement in Laos would not only open 


the cardinal strategic error of dispersing its 
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forces at places where there can be no deci- 
sion while its adversary kept his forces con- 
centrated and intact. 

Though it is late, it is, let us hope, not too 
late to find our way back to the highway 
from which we have strayed. 

To do this there will have to be a search- 
ing inquiry, which only the President can 
conduct, followed by a frank and convincing 
explanation of how so colossal a mistake was 
made. 

The question is how the President decided 
to approve this venture which was, as the 
event has shown, so grossly misconceived. 
As I understand it, and contrary to the 
general impression, there was no serious ex- 
pectation that the landing of the exiles 
would be followed immediately by a political 
uprising against Castro. The object of the 
landing was to establish a beachhead for 
a civil war against Castro, and no plans 
seem to have been made, no thought seems 
to have been given, to what we would do 
then, what the rest of Latin America would 
do then, what the Soviet Union would do 
while the civil war was being fought. 

Bad as have been the consequences of 
the failure, they are probably less bad than 

id have been the indecisive partial suc- 
cess which was the best that could con- 
ceivably have been achieved. For in order 
to support the rebellion in Cuba we would 
have had to continue to violate not only our 
treaties with the other American states but 
also our own laws which prohibit the prep- 
aration of foreign military expeditions in 
the*United States. 

My own inquiries as to how the misjudg- 
ment was made lead me to believe that the 
President was not protected by the new 
hands—Bundy, Rostow, Schlesinger, and 
Rusk—against the bad advice of the old 
hands, Bissell and Dulles of the CIA, Lem- 
nitzer and Burke of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Berle of the State Department. 
There is no doubt that the plans had been 
drawn up and the preparations made during 
the preceding administration. There is no 
doubt that the President insisted upon 
modifying these plans to avoid, as he 
thought and hoped, any appearance of di- 
rect involvement of the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Though much has been said that this proviso 
ruined the plan, there is no doubt also that 
the Chiefs of Staff and the CIA advised the 
President to proceed nevertheless. 

I believe an inquiry will show that the 
Secretary of State, although he had his mis- 
givings, approved the plan. Contrary to 
much that has been said, I believe it to be 
true that Stevenson and Bowles were ex- 
cluded from the deliberations which pre- 
ceded the fatal decision. 

Furthermore, the record will show, I be- 
lieve, that the one man who participated in 
the deliberations and pleaded with the Presi- 
dent not to approve the plan was Senator 
FULBRIGHT. He foresaw what would happen, 
he warned the President that the right pol- 
icy was not to attempt to oust Castro but to 
contain him while we worked constructively 
in Latin America. Senator FULBRIGHT was 
the only wise man in the lot. 

When there is a disaster of this kind—as 
for example the British disaster at Suez— 
the mistake can be purged and confidence 
can be restored only by the resignation of 
the key figures who had the primary re- 
sponsibility and by candid talk which offers 
the promise that the mistake will not be 
repeated. 

In immediate wake of the disaster the 
Presidéit took the position that he would 
accept all the blame and that nobody else was 
to be held responsible. This was generous. 
It was brave, and in the sense that the Chief 
Executive must stand by those under him, 
it was right. But it is not the whole story. 
Under our system of government, unlike the 
British system, the Chief Executive who 
makes a great mistake does not and cannot 
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resign. Therefore, if there is to be account- 
ability in our Government, the President 
must hold responsible those whose constitu- 
tional or statutory duty it is to advise him. 

All this is a painful business, even for a 
hardened newspaper writer. But the stakes 
are very high and the national interest is 
that the truth be found and that justice be 
done. For there is at stake the confidence 
of our own people and of our friends 
throughout the world. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
URGENT Moop StTaLtkKs SAIGON 
(By Takashi Oka) 

Sa1con, SoutH VIETNAM.—“‘We want Pres- 
ident Ngo to succeed. But the way he is ad- 
ministering this country helps no one but 
the Communists.” 

Only the whirring electric fan punctuated 
my friend’s discourse in his shuttered living 
room. A civil servant of more than 20 years’ 
standing, he still occupied a responsible posi- 
tion within the South Vietnam administra- 
tion. 

“No one wants a Communist South Viet- 
nam,” he continued. “We all want to help 
the President. But I tell you frankly, civil 
service is approaching a state of utter 
demoralization.” 

Outside, in the Saigon night, a tropical 
city was coming to life after a hot, dusty 
afternoon. 

ELECTION QUIET 

Election Day, April 9, had passed without 
serious trouble despite preelection forecasts 
of Communist-inspired riots and demon- 
strations. President Ngo had scored a vic- 
tory Officially approaching 90 percent of the 
vote cast nationwide, though in Saigon itself 
his percentage was 63. 

Yet my friend, speaking several days after 
the election, was deeply troubled. His meas- 
ured, cultivated French was at all times 
quiet and polite. Its tone of urgency was 
unmistakable. 

In brief, he said South Vietnam’s govern- 
mental structure might well be facing col- 
lapse, not so much because of Communist 
guerrillas and subversion as because of the 
President’s authoritarianism and exclusive 
reliance upon a tight little group of close 
relatives and subordinates. 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


Authoritarianism, he said, was already ap- 
parent from the early years of the Ngo re- 
gime (Mr. Ngo came to power in 1954). Ex- 
cessive preoccupation with the loyalty of his 
subordinates even at the expense of profes- 
sional competence has come within the past 
2 years, especially since the unsuccessful re- 
bellion last November led by paratrooper 
officers. 

At the provincial level, my friend said civil 
governors of many years’ experience had 
been replaced by young Army officers whose 
only qualification was loyalty to the Presi- 
dent and membership in the elite Can Lao 
Nhan Vi, a clandestine political organization 
controled by the President’s brother, Ngo 
Dinh Nhu. 

(Reporters who have traveled in the prov- 
inces support this statement. One observer 
was told by the governor of Hue in central 
Vietnam that he was the only civilian left 
among the nation’s 40 provincial governors. 
This reporter had an unilluminating conver- 
sation in Taynih recently with a 35-year-old 
major who had replaced the civilian gov- 
ernor there 11 months ago.) 

In the central governments, not even cab- 
inet ministers could appoint chiefs of bu- 
reaus without going through the Directorate 
of Social and Political Affairs—euphemistic 
title for the national security organ directly 
responsible to the President. Dr. Tran Kim 
Tuyen, the ascetic and intense director of 
this organization, is reputed to be one of 
South Vietnam’s most powerful and myste- 
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rious figures. Like the President he is celi- 
bate and a devout Roman Catholic. “In 
short,” my friend said, “civil servants feel 
they are all under surveillance. So do army 
officers for that matter. There seems to be 
no logical basis for many appointments, and 
senior officials must often serve under men 
who are many years their junior. 


REFORMS PROMISED 


“The President has promised reforms. He 
has promised decentralization of authority 
and reorganization of ministries. But so 
far, all we can see is reshuffling of forms. 
The basic question is whether or not the 
President trusts his own civil service. He 
has a pool of talented and experienced ad- 
ministrators. By misuse and nonuse of this 
pool he is needlessly creating silent, frus- 
trated opposition.” 

“Many of us are refugees from the north,” 
my friend concluded. “We fied from our 
homes 6 years ago precisely because we could 
not bear to live under Communist dictator- 
ship. Here in the south we have a consti- 
tution, and we have the forms of democracy. 
I am a civil servant—I belong to no political 
party. All I ask for is that the President 
begin to give some substance to the forms 
that have been established.” 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask either the majority 
leader or the acting majority leader [Mr. 
SMATHERS] about the schedule for the re- 
mainder of the day. I ask this question 
because of the commitments which many 
Members have. I also wish to ask about 
the schedule for tomorrow and whether 
the Senate will convene early tomorrow. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, let 
me respond, on behalf of the majority 
leader, by saying that, because of the 
commitments, it is his intention to have 
the debate this afternoon continue un- 
til approximately 6 p.m.—presumably 
on the question of confirmation of the 
Holmes nomination; and then to have 
the Senate take a recess until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow, at which time the debate on 
the Holmes nomination will be con- 
tinued, if the nomination has not previ- 
ously been confirmed; and thereafter to 
have the Senate take up the conference 
report on the judgeship bill and the 
German treaty; and, if those items are 
disposed of tomorrow, then to have the 
Senate take a recess until Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it takes a recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





PLATFORM OF ILLINOIS YOUNG RE- 
PUBLICAN COLLEGE FEDERATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 18, 1961, the Illinois Young Re- 
publican College Federation adopted a 
platform dealing with a great many mat- 
ters. I think it is a very impressive docu- 
ment, and, accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PLATFORM OF ILLINOIS YounGc REPusLIcAN 
COLLEGE FEDERATION, ADOPTED IN CONVEN- 
TION, Fepruary 18, 1961 


PREAMBLE 

‘We, the members of the [Illinois Young 
Republican College Federation believe that 
the proper function of Federal Government 
is to maximize the freedom of the individual 
and to extend freedom around a world 
threatened by the forces of international 
communism, 

Inherent in the proper execution of these 
functions, we believe— 

That with the centralization of power in 
government comes an inevitable abuse of 
power which threatens individual initiative 
and constitutional liberties; 

That government action should provide 
only a floor over economic disaster and not 
a@ ceiling for personal endeavor; 

That our determined objective in the cold 
war must be victory over, rather than co- 
existence with, the godless and enslaving 
forces of world communism. 


AGRICULTURE 


We feel that the farm crisis caused by 
overproduction and low farm commodity 
prices calls for a realistic settlement. Our 
goal is an agricultural economy governed by 
the natural market laws of supply and de- 
mand. Believing that excessive Government 
intervention in farming only destroys the 
American spirit of free enterprise and places 
an unfair burden on the American taxpayer, 
we propose: 

A greatly intensified land retirement pro- 
gram as the only effective way to eliminate 
excess production. We emphasize the re- 
tirement not of submarginal lands but 
productive land previously used to produce 
crops that are Government supported and 
our disapproval of rigid prody«tion quotas. 

A voluntary farm resettlement program 
for farmers and their families who wish to 
seek employment in other fields. This 
would include a temporary relocation and 
vocational training program for farmers 
moving to cities and towns, and the use of 
skilled farmers and farmworkers as ad- 
visers and trainers in our foreign agricul- 
tural assistance programs. 

The gradual elimination of our present 
$9 billion commodity surplus. We advo- 
cate: (a) Reconversion of part of the sur- 
plus through research and technology aimed 
at the development of new industrial uses 
for farm commodities, (b) distribution of 
the surplus to private charitable institu- 
tions and to State and local welfare institu- 
tions who need, desire and request such 
aid, and (c) payment in kind out of the 
present surplus to farmers participating in 
land retirement programs. Furthermore, 
we commend [llinois’ new 20th District 
Congressman, PavuL Finoiey, for his plan, 
ratified by many of the Nation’s leading free 
market economists, to utilize the principle 
of payment in kind to reduce our staggering 
farm surplus. We endorse the Republican 
Party’s plan for creating a strategic food re- 
serve for national emergencies and for the 
strengthening of its food-for-peace program. 

Flexible price supports geared to specific 
commodities. We view this as a temporary 
measure, believing that through the land 
retirement and other s the need 
for price supports will be eliminated in fa- 
vor of the natural market laws of supply and 
demand. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 


We believe that the free market economy 
is a sound and growing economy, that a free 
economy is necessary for preserving individ- 
ual liberty, and that only this freedom can 
be ultimately successful in waging the cold 
war against communism. 
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We favor the growth of private enter- 
prise. To this end we encourage corporate 
expansion by an increase of depreciation al- 
lowances. Also, we favor the limit 
on capital gains taxes with an effort toward 
eventual reduction of this tax. 

We favor constant effort toward devising a 
more incentive-encouraging tax structure. 

‘We oppose any increase in the present na- 
tional debt limit of $295 billion. 

We favor taking positive steps to improve 
the dollar's value abroad by fighting inflation 
at home. 

We favor the continued independence of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

We favor the removal of the ceiling on 
long-term Federal Treasury bonds to shift 
investment emphasis from the short-term 
to the long-term bonds. 

We favor relating wages in production to 
productivity in order to maintain our com- 
petitive position at home and abroad. 

We favor participation of the United States 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

We favor keeping expenditures less than 
revenues except in times of war or economic 
adversity. 

We favor maintaining the current deple- 
tion allowance rates on national resources. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


We believe that the purpose of American 
foreign policy must be to maintain freedom 
for the American people, to hearten and 
fortify the love of freedom everywhere, and 
above all, to work for a just peace among 
nations of freemen. 

We maintain that the United States is en- 
gaged in a war with the international forces 
of communism and that we must take the 
offensive toward winning that war. We as- 
sert that the sole criterion for judging for- 
eign policy is whether or not proposed pol- 
icy will further the just interests of the 
United States. To implement this policy, 
we state the following: 

Realizing that no nation can purchase 
friendship and respect on the world market, 
we advocate limiting foreign aid to those 
anti-Communist nations which will use the 
funds and military assistance for the fur- 
thering of freedom and strengthening of 
the free world alliance, not to those coun- 
tries which use it to buiid a Socialist super- 
state. 

We oppose US. participation in any form 
of summit conference with Communist rul- 
ers unless there are preliminary negotiations 
which will lead to sound progress toward 
the goal of freedom and peace. 

We support U.S. membership in the United 
Nations. 

We favor the retention of the Connally 
reservation to US. membership in the 
World Court, maintaining that it is the 
sovereign right of any nation to determine 
the nature of its own domestic concerns. 

We reaffirm our belief in the cause of 
those peoples of Eastern Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America who have been subjugated to 
the godless force of communism. We advo- 
cate the use of every peaceful and practical 
means toward regaining their independence 
from Communist domination. We favor the 
use of such instruments as U.N. observers 
whenever revolutions, such as that in Hun- 
gary during 1956, break out. 

We advocate the strengthening of and con- 
tinued participation In such collective secu- 
rity alliances as SEATO, NATO, and CENTO. 

We reaffirm our belief in and the defense 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and will oppose, 
with force if necessary, the undesired intru- 
sion of any non-Western Hemisphere na- 
tion inte the internal affairs of any Ameri- 
can nation. To implement this, we support 
participation in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

We oppose any diplomatic relations with 
the Communist. government of Fidel Castro 
in Cuba, and pledge our support to those 
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displaced Cubans in this country who are 
dedicated to the return of democracy and 
freedom to their homeland. 

‘We unalterably oppose 
the United Nations or the diplomatic recog- 
nition of Red China. We recognize the gov- 
ernment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
as the only lawful government of the 
Chinese people. We emphatically deny that 
the American people accept or ever intend 
to accept the status quo in China. 

We propose to meet any infringement of 
the sovereignty or freedom of West Berlin 
with military force, and reaffirm our support 
for the reunification of Germany under a 
free, democratic government. We emphati- 
cally deny that the American people accept 
or ever intend to accept the status quo in 
Germany. 

In the war of words with the Communist 
empire, we advocate taking the offensive, 
using such Communist crimes as the down- 
ing of American fliers to their fullest Ameri- 
can propaganda value, and exchanging ver- 
bal attack for verbal attack. 

We call upon the Congress to submit a 
constitutional amendment to the States to 
protect the constitutional rights of the peo- 
ple and the sovereign States from abuses by 
treaties and other international agreements. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Reaffirming our strong belief in the ability 
of the individual human being to best solve 
his own problems without the intervention 
of paternalistic power, we believe that prob- 
lems in health, education, and welfare 
should be private concerns, and should be 
handled on a level nearest the individual. 
When the assistance of government becomes 
necessary, this should be carried out on the 
local or State level. 

Recognizing that Federal grants-in-aid 
lead #0 Federal control and, eventually, regi- 
mentation, and also that less than one-half 
of 1 percent of American school districts 
have reached their bonded debt limit, we 
oppose the unconstitutional intervention of 
the Federal Government in the field of edu- 
cation. 

We favor the retention of the loyalty oath 
and disclaimer affidavit provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, since this act 
was designed for the national defense. We 
reafirm our belief, however, that such laws 
are interference with the field of education 
and should be repealed. 

We believe that social welfare programs 
should be framed to maintain the principle 
of individual free choice. 

We urge that the social security program 
be placed on a voluntary basis. 


Organized labor is a facet of American 
society which has contributed immeasurably 
to the well-being of the working people, and 
to the American economy as a whole. Rec- 
ognizing that the function of the labor 
union is to represent employees in bargain- 
ing with their employers on terms of em- 
ployment, it is therefore essential that the 
proper prospective of the labor movement's 
role be maintained. The Landrum-Griffiin 
Act has made significant gains in the strug- 
gle to abolish corrupt labor practices, but we 
believe that additional legislative action is 
required to safeguard the interests of the 
American public. 

As it is contrary to the principles of a free 
society, we oppose compulsory unionism, and 
support the passage of State right-to-work 
laws and the elimination of section 9(a) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The involuntary assessment of union 
funds, time, or manpower for use in a politi- 
cal campaign should be prohibited. 

A “bill of rights” as proposed by Senator 
McCiet1tamw to the Kennedy-Ervin labor bill 
of 1959 would be a positive factor im safe- 

the rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual union member. 
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“Secondary boycotts’’ and “blackmail pick- 
eting” are two of the most dangerous and 
misused weapons in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous labor leaders, and should be prohibited. 

As labor unions compromise the largest 
and potentially most powerful monopoly in 
the United States today, it is essential that 
legislation be adopted to prevent them from 
acting in restraint of trade. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


We realize that the future of freedom in 
the world rests upon the ability of the United 
States to remain militarily strong, maintain 
American liberties, and defend the cause of 
freedom all over the globe. This requires 
@ powerful, well-trained military force 
equipped with the most up-to-date weapons 
of war. 

But we maintain that the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
empire is more than a war of military pre- 
paredness—it is primarily a struggle of the 
will, the will to defend and die for freedom, 
the will to resist communism. We believe 
that when the American people are hypno- 
tized into a relativist state of national com- 
placency, the cause of freedom is doomed. 
To maintain American military might and 
promote freedom, we assert the following: 

We firmly advocate the continued testing 
and development of nuclear weapons, and 
favor ending the present moratorium on test- 
ing. We will support a nuclear test ban only 
at such time as there are incontrovertible 
guarantees, such as adequate inspection sys- 
tems and full mutual exchange of informa- 
tion, against the violation of such a ban. 

Recognizing the Communist method of 
nibbling away at small countries of the free 
world, we favor the maintenance of a strong 
conventional armed force to successfully 
wage these “brush fire” wars. 

We advocate a program whereby the 
United States can send a “cold war corps” of 
trained young men and women to, and at 
the invitation of, pro-Western nations, to 
assist in their efforts of resistance to the 
ideological onslaughts of international com- 
munism. 

We support the American exploration of 
space and ask that no time or effort be spared 
in insuring the success of this operation to 
maintain our superiority over the alleged 
successes of the Communists. 

We urge the rapid development of the Po- 
laris missile, and further urge that it be 
made the basic weapon of our nuclear re- 
taliatory force. 

We urge the development of long range 
bombers carrying a nuclear payload, such 
as the B-70. 

We advocate positive steps to reduce in- 
efficiency and unnecessary duplication in the 
armed services, but favor the present sys- 
tem of separating basically autonomous mili- 
tary departments. 

Recognizing the danger of the Communist 
tactic of subverting free countries from 
within, we favor continued efforts to expose 
the extent and the work of the Communist 
network in this country. In implementing 
this work, we strongly support the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in their valuable work in this direction. 

We reaffirm our belief that a successful de- 
fense is less a matter of increased expendi- 
tures and greater weapons, and more & 
matter of the will to resist expediency and 
immorality and defend principles. We trust 
that the American people will persist in their 
dedication to the principles of world peace 
and freedom. 





FEDERAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, de- 
parture from the President’s recom- 
mended formula for keeping the Federal 
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highway program on a pay-as-you-go 
basis very definitely leads to deficit 
financing. Changes already suggested 
mislead the citizenry as to the true facts. 
Instead of a pay-as-you-go formula, 
under these new proposals to take more 
money directly from the Treasury, it 
will be a program of “go now—and pay 
later, plus interest.” 

With the budget already out of bal- 
ance, it is now proposed to tilt it further 
by diverting from the General Treasury 
fund into the highway trust fund, all of 
the 10 percent manufacturer’s excise tax 
on trucks, buses, and trailers, equivalent 
to $150 million per year. This will re- 
sult in tapping the Treasury for $150 
million annually. 

Mr. President, Congress must now face 
up to the facts about the Federal high- 
way construction program. Keeping it 
on schedule, with no _ cutbacks, or 
stretchouts, is a helpful tool to alleviate 
unemployment in many areas. This 
program should have a high priority over 
any other nationwide public works pro- 
grams. Plans have already been made 
and machinery put into motion. 

I strongly urge that this program be 
permitted to continue without any in- 
terruption whatsoever. 

I urge however, most strongly, that 
it be restored to, and continued on, a 
truly pay-as-you-go basis, as was origi- 
nally planned. It is true that, since its 
inception, there have been incidents 
which have thrown out of balance the 
original basic financing formula; 
namely, an acceleration in 1958, mileage 
additions, temporary abandonment of 
the pay-as-you-go feature, and the 
adoption of deficit financing. 

The President has strongly urged that 
Congress this year: 

First. Neither stretch out nor cut back 
the program. 

Second. Not obligate the general tax- 
payers to pay for, in the future, con- 
gressionally created deficits. 

Third. Not to provide issuance of 
highway bonds to help finance the pro- 
gram. 

Fourth. Not to change the Byrd 
amendment, which requires that appor- 
tionments to each State from the high- 
way fund be reduced whenever revenues 
are estimated to be insufficient to cover 
authorized spending in any given year. 

Mr. President, I heartily endorse these 
Presidential recommendations. For 
Congress to enact them would permit 
continuance without interruption and 
will place the cost on the shoulders of 
highway users in proportion to the de- 
gree of usage. 

To finance this program by any other 
means would mean: 

First. Saddling the added cost upon 
the shoulders of the general taxpayers 
and to the benefit of the heavy users of 
the highways. 

Second. Any shift from a pay-as-you- 
go basis would provide the votential for 
double tax on the general public; first, 
through deficit financing which would be 
repaid from General Treasury income, 
plus interest, and, secondly, through the 
potential devaluation of the purchasing 
power of the dollar by reason of the in- 
flationary effect of deficit financing. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader whether we can be assured that 
there will be no yea-and-nay votes to- 
night. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
feel certain, and I give assurance, that 
there will be no yea-and-nay votes to- 
night. 





CUBA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
was present in the Chamber a moment 
ago when the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which deals with Latin 
American affairs, spoke about his con- 
clusions with respect to the error of the 
United States in the recent attempt by 
the freedom fighters of Cuba to recap- 
ture Cuba. I should like to make it un- 
mistakably clear that the conclusions 
reached by the Senator from Oregon do 
not express in any fashion whatever the 
conclusions of the junior Senator from 
Florida, and I do not think that the con- 
clusions expressed by the able Senator 
from Oregon in any way express the 
feelings of the people of Florida or, for 
that matter, the feelings of most of the 
people of the United States, as I can 
ascertain them with respect to what hap- 
pened in Cuba. 

I agree with the Senator’s conclusion 
that the other nations of Latin America 
have to be interested, and had better 
get interested, because they are in graver 
danger than any other country. 

I agrée that, when possible, we must 
move through peaceful organizations to 
endeavor to settle the problem, but I 
could not help but agree with the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he spoke 
at the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, at which time he said, in effect, 
“While we shall endeavor to go through 
these organizations, and shall go through 
these organizations, we shall not allow 
them to be used as a shield for a policy 
of inaction.” He also said: 

We are not going to sit back and let the 
national security of the United States be 
endangered. 

I, for one, do not believe that the sim- 
ple solution to the problem of commu- 
nism in Latin America is patience and a 
great deal more debate. It has been my 
observation that although we have used 
a great deal of patience and a lot of 
debate, we have observed the Commu- 
nists increase in strength. At the end 
of World War II the Communists con- 
trolled 7 percent of the population, and 
today they control over 40 percent. The 
Communists then controlled 1 country, 
and today they control 14 countries. 

I, for one, think the time has come 
when the United States of America and 
all others who believe in freedom should 
recognize there has to be a mark at which 
we say, “Beyond this you do not come.” 

We have the capacity and the deter- 
mination and the willingness to make 
whatever sacrifice may be called for in 
circumstances which obviously show 
Communist aggression and subversion. 
Anybody who thinks for a moment that 
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the Communists did not take over Cuba 
by intervention—not necessarily mili- 
tary, but by subversion and with military 
aid—is mistaken. If it were not for the 
Russian-made tanks and the Russian- 
made MIG planes, the Cuban freedom 
fighters might be in Cuba today. It was 
the Soviet Union and the Communists 
which made it possible for these men 
who wanted to recapture their country 
to be defeated. 

Along the line of the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon, I should like to 
read into the Recorp portions of an edi- 
torial with which I cannot help but agree, 
published in the Tampa Tribune of Sat- 
urday, April 22, 1961, written by Mr. Jim 
Clendinen. 

I remind Senators that this particular 
editor has long lived among the Latin 
people in this area of our State. We 
have a city known as Ybor City, in which 
some 100,000 people have lived for many 
generations. These people have rela- 
tives in Latin American countries and 
travel back and forth. In their frequent 
travels they get an idea of what is going 
on in Latin America. I think the edi- 
torial rather well expresses their views. 

Among other things the editor talks 
about the speech the President of the 
United States made. He says: 

The dismal truth is that America’s at- 
tempt to maintain a technically correct 
position of nonintervention in Cuba has 
brought us both failure and scorn. Our aid 
to the rebels has been too little to assure 
victory; yet it has been enough to permit 
the Communists to point a hyprocritical 
finger at us as the sponsors of an assault 
upon the independent Government of Cuba. 

The United States simply cannot afford 
this kind of failure. It shakes the faith of 
freemen everywhere in the resolution and 
competence of American leadership; it lends 
new persuasion to Khrushchev’s bellows of 
the inevitability of communism’s triumph. 
If the United States is too weak or timid 
to topple a midget Communist dictator 90 
miles from its door, why should friends re- 
spect it or enemies fear it? 

What, then, can the United States do? 


The editor outlines a course of action, 
which is his own. I do not necessarily 
subscribe to the specifics of his course 
of action. He also says: 

So let them scream. 

But won’t a blockade bring risk of war? 
Of course there will be a risk. But if Amer- 
icans shrink from every defensive action 
which contains the risk of war, we will bring 
ourselves by degrees to the precipice of dis- 
aster—no ground will be left on which to 
fight. 

All one has to do is to look at the world 
to see what has been happening to us. 
It is rather evident that free countries 
have been shrinking and retreating and 
appeasing to the point there is some 
doubt as to where or when, if ever, we 
shall be able to practically and properly 
protect ourselves. 

The editorial continues: 

Will a blockade hurt our moral standing 
with the small nations of the world? The 
faint hearts may join the Communists in 
raising resolutions against us. But we need 
only remind them, as President Kennedy 
did, of the bloody streets of Budapest. Here 
was a savage, direct intervention to per- 
petuate tyranny. Ours would be an indirect 
intervention to help restore freedom. If 
there are governments which cannot perceive 
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the difference, then they are poor allies in 
this battle for survival. 

In his unsmiling, 14-minute appearance 
before the editors, President Kennedy con- 
cluded with these words: 

“Let me make clear as your President that 
I am determined upon our system’s survival 
and success, regardless of the cost and re- 
gardless of the peril.” 


The editorial concludes: 


These are resolute, courageous words, and 
they needed to be spoken. But words throt- 
tle no tyrants. The President and Congress, 
with the full support of the people, must 
take resolute, courageous action, or the 
American system, fatally clothed in softness 
and complacency, will flounder in the sea 
and be swept away in the debris of history. 


I agree with that editorial, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, together 
with other editorials in a similar vein 
which appeared in the Orlando Sentinel 
on Wednesday, April 26, and in the 
Miami Herald on April 25. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


[From the Tampa Tribune, Apr. 22, 1961} 
“THE Sorr WILL BE Swept Away” 


WASHINGTON.—A President wearing a dark 
blue suit and a mood to match has told 
American editors that the time has come 
for freemen to recognize that in Cuba, or 
in any other contested area of the world, 
“the complacent, the self-indulgent, the soft 
societies will be swept away with the debris 
of history.” 

It was President Kennedy’s most solemn 
warning yet of the dangers with which 
predatory communism confronts the world. 
Delivered against the gloomy news from the 
Cuban beachheads, it bespoke a tougher 
American policy in dealing with Commu- 
nist infiltration of this hemisphere. 

“The evidence is clear and the hour is 
late,” said the President. “We and our 
Latin friends will have to face the fact that 
we cannot postpone any longer the real issue 
of survival itself. On that issue there can 
be no middle ground. Together we must 
build a hemisphere where freedom can 
flourish; and where any free nation under 
outside attack can be assured that all our 
resources stand ready to respond to a re- 
quest for assistance.” 

A sampling of opinion showed that most 
of the 1,000 members and guests of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
gathered in the Statler convention hall ap- 
plauded the firmness of these words. But 
as the President departed, for more con- 
ferences on the crises in Cuba and Laos, they 
began asking each other: “Yes, but what 
will our Government do? What can it do?” 

In our opinion, it is precisely as President 
Kennedy said. The issue is survival. And 
in a contest for survival the United States 
must discard some of the traditional niceties 
of diplomacy as a man preparing to swim 
for his life in a stormy sea casts off his 
street clothes. 

The dismal truth is that America’s at- 
tempt to maintain a technically correct 
position of nonintervention in Cuba has 
brought us both failure and scorn. Our 
aid to the rebels has been too little to as- 
sure victory; yet it has been enough to per- 
mit the Communist to point a hypocritical 
finger at us as the sponsors of an assault 
upon the independent Government of Cuba. 

The United States simply cannot afford 
this kind of a failure. It shakes the faith 
of free men everywhere in the resolution 
and competence of American leadership; it 
lends new persuasion to Khrushchev’s bel- 
lows of the inevitability of communism’s 
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triumph. If the United States is too weak 
or timid to topple a midget Communist 
dictator 90 miles from its door, why should 
friends respect it or enemies fear it? 

What, then, can the United States do? 

There is one effective thing it can do. It 
can promptly establish an air and naval 
blockade of Cuba to prevent any more mil- 
itary weapons supplies or manpower from 
being sent to Castro by outside powers— 
specifically, Russia and China and their 
satellites. 

The Communists will scream that this is 
intervention against an established govern- 
ment. Well, how was this government es- 
tablished? It came into being by force and 
has remained in power by the extinction of 
every human liberty. It holds no credentials 
whatever from the voters of Cuba. And 
Russia and China already have committed 
the first intervention, by supplying guns, 
planes, tanks, and technicians with which 
to beat back the forces of freedom. 

So let them scream. 

But won’t a blockade bring risk of war? 
Of course there will be a risk. But if Amer- 
icans shrink from every defensive action 
which contains the risk of war, we will 
bring ourselves by degrees to the precipice 
of disaster—no ground will be left on which 
to fight. 

Will a blockade hurt our moral standing 
with the small nations of the world? The 
faint hearts may join the Communists in 
raising resolutions against us. But we need 
only remind them, as President Kennedy did, 
of the bloody streets of Budapest. Here was 
a savage, direct intervention to perpetuate 
tyranny. Ours would be an indirect inter- 
vention to help restore freedom. If there 
are governments which cannot perceive the 
difference, then they are poor allies in this 
battle for survival. 

In his unsmiling, 14-minute appearance 
before the editors, President Kennedy con- 
cluded with these words: 

“Let me make clear as your President 
that I am determined upon our system's 
survival and success, regardless of the cost 
and regardless of the peril.” 

These are resolute, courageous words and 
they needed to be spoken. But words throt- 
tle no tyrants. The President and Congress, 
with the full support of the people, must 
take resolute, courageous action—or the 
American system, fatally clothed in softness 
and complacency, will flounder in the sea 
and be swept away in the debris of history. 


[From the Miami Herald, Apr. 25, 1961] 
ROLL UP Your SLEEVES 


We foresee that Cuba will go down in 
history as the first nation to be liberated 
from the clutch of Communist imperialism. 

Short of inviting their own destruction, 
the Reds in Moscow and Peiping cannot de- 
fend this outpost of their empire in the 
Western Hemisphere. We think they know 
it. Otherwise, they and their stooges in 
Havana wouldn’t be making so much noise 
about the alleged invulnerability of their 
position in Cuba. 

Meantime, we see no reason for Americans 
in the United States or elsewhere in the 
Western Hemisphere to beat their breasts 
and blame themselves for helping Cuban 
patriots try to recapture their homeland. 
On the contrary, we should be proud of what 
we have done in that cause, and eager to do 
more. 

Crawling into a scratchy hair shirt is an 
idle gesture. All the Americas should be 
rolling up their sleeves to liberate Cuba from 
the butchers of Budapest. 


[From the Orlando Sentinel, Apr. 26, 1961] 
Wuy WE Can’t Let Castro WIN 


A good deal more is at stake in Cuba than 
a@ struggle for control of the government. 








the Western Hemisphere operations center 
in their plan to conquer us. 

This will not sound too dramatic or im- 
probable if you will tick off the countries 
already under Communist domination, or if 
you will believe Khrushchev when he says 
to us, “Your grandchildren will live under 
communism,” or again, “We will bury you.” 

A stunning victory for Castro would in- 
crease his already great capacity for anti- 
American troublemaking in Latin America. 

It would give Nikita Khrushchev and 
Communists generally a triumph at a critical 
time when the Reds are menacing Laos and 
South Vietnam, not to mention Berlin and 
the Near East. 

The prestige loss for the United States 
would be profound. Some countries just 
now barely tipping the scale against com- 
munism would be inclined to go the other 
way, if not through fear, then through the 
necessity of being on the winning side. 

These are some of the reasons for Presi- 
dent Kennedy's fighting talk—and why we 
may actually have to fight. 

These are some of the reasons why we 
must give arms and money as well as en- 
couragement to the freedom fighters. 

Those who think the invaders are fighting 
some kind of idealistic skirmish for the right 
to live in Cuba as free men are partially 
correct. 

But in the main they’re fighting for us 
whether they know it or whether we admit it. 

We don’t think they'll fail. We must not 
let them fail. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp, an 
editorial that appeared in the Miami 
News on Sunday, April 30, entitled 
“Cuban Writer Doubts Cuba Has ‘Sister 
Republics’ ” by Hal Hendrix, who, I sub- 
mit, has as much information about the 
whole problem of Latin America as any 
other individual reporter whom I know. 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CuBAN WRITER Dovusts Cusa Has “SISTER 
REPUBLICS” 
(By Hal Hendrix) 


The prolonged debate and maneuvering 
among inter-American diplomats over 
whether the Organization of American States 
(OAS) should attempt to resolve the Cuban 
problem through collective action has 
prompted some historical research by Cuban 
newspaper columnist Carlos Todd. 

Writing in this week’s issue of the Times 
of Havana (in exile), Todd comments that 
someone with a rather refined sense of irony 
must have coined the phrase “sister repub- 
lics” when referring to the Latin American 
nations. 

This widely read Cuban writer points out 
that when his country was fighting a des- 
perate struggle for its independence from 
Spain in 1895-98, Cuban exiles were travel- 
ing the length and breadth of Central and 
South America much the same as they do 
today in support of assistance. 
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jailed in several Latin American nations, his 
writings suppressed and the Cuban cause ig- 
nored by the so-called sister republics. 

Todd notes that when the United States 
intervened and helped Cuba gain its inde- 
pendence from the Spanish crown, only Bra- 
zil voiced approval of the action. 

“When the much discussed Platt amend- 
ment, that gave the United States the right 
to intervene in Cuba at any time, was in- 
serted in the Cuban Constitution of 1902,” 
Todd added, “not a single sister republic 
protested at this limitation of Cuban 
sovereignty. 

“When Cuba was granted its independ- 
ence by the United States in 1902, not one 
nation south of the border rejoiced or cele- 
brated the entry of the island in the family 
of sister republics.” 

Today, Todd notes, the sister republics 
have remained “supremely indifferent to the 
Communist conquest of Cuba, to the total 
loss of frvedom by its citizens, to the or- 
ganized terror that rules the islands and 
executes and tortures its people, and to the 
enslavement of Cuban labor and of the 
peasants.” 

This reluctance by a majority of the Latin 
Republics to stand up and be counted has 
put the sister republics in danger for their 
future security. 

The Latins now have a final opportunity 
to take up their share of responsibility and 
present a common front against Castroism- 
communism. If they fail, the OAS may be 
dying as a hemisphere instrument—a victim 
of the very nations which demanded just 
such a forum. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, an editorial 
which also appeared in the Miami News 
on Sunday, April 30, 1961, written by 
the editor, Mr. Bill Baggs, entitled “How 
Does Freedom Fight a Closed Society?” 
I commend it to the attention of 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered tc be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How Dogs FREEDOM FicHt A CLOSED Socrety? 


After his first 100 days in the White House, 
the new President traveled out to Chicago 
and there, on Friday evening, he said “every 
new piece of information, every fresh event, 
have deepened my conviction that the sur- 
vival of our civilization is at stake.” 

Many Americans did not seem to share 
Mr. Kennedy’s conviction, although the peril 
to democratic people has grown large and 
obvious in recent days. As the President 
talked in McCormick Place on Friday night, 
many Americans were more intent on the 
events of “77 Sunset Strip” than Laos. 

Earlier in the same day, a mock bombing 
raid on metropolitan Miami revealed an 
enormous who-cares attitude. In truth, 
there was not much civil defense in Miami. 
The people did not appear to want any civil 
defense. On the special radio frequency, as 
part of the defense scheme, Gov. Farris 
Bryant urged the people to remain calm. 
They were calm all right. 


VIGOROUS MASSAGE WITH WRONG TONIC 


In Havana, the Castro proprietors warned 
the warlike Americans not to try invasion. 
They held several of our citizens in jails 
without any formal charges. They debated 
whether to send the prisoners to the wall, 
use them further for propaganda purposes 
and eventually free them. A relatively short 
airplane ride away, the people in Milwaukee 
were jubilant. Old Warren Spahn had just 
pitehed a no-hitter on Friday night. 

This was a strange world on Priday night. 

Critics of the new President, people not 
engaged in watching television or ignoring 
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the mock bomb attacks, thought Mr. Ken- 
nedy had made a poor compromise in Laos. 
They believed the Cuban affair had been 
horribly mismanaged. And there was much 
criticism that Mr. Kennedy was not follow- 
ing his splendid talks with much action. 
There was some truth in each criticism. 

Yet the new President was trying to ac- 
complish one thing which must be done if 
the United States is going to live in this 
world. He was trying to rally the American 
citizen to serious thought. For at least the 
past 4 years, the people of the United States 
have been vigorously massaged with the 
tonic that everything is just fine. Business 
is fine. Our national defense is just fine. 
Our alliances abroad are fine, Americans got 
very relaxed during those years. 

Elect Kennedy, he'll fix it. The campaign 
last November between Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Nixon produced in sharp contrast the dilem- 
ma in Laos, the Cuban matter, our lag in 
space missilery. Americans *oted for the 
candidate who argued that these and other 
things were not just fine, but Americans 
seemed to believe that Mr. Kennedy would 
move into the White House in January and 
patch things up and everything would be- 
come just fine promptly. 

This, as we have witnessed, is not what 
happened. It could not have happened. 
You cannot, for instance, overhaul and re- 
direct an entire missile program in 100 days. 

So, all these problems rather converged in 
one of the worst April months in our his- 
tory. Laos, a name almost unknown to so 
many Americans, was compromised to a 
cease-fire agreement and the Soviets did not 
keep their word. Mr. Kennedy had the 
choice either of agreeing to a cease-fire or 
committing American troops to a jungle 
8,000 miles from our country and next door 
to Communist supply lines. Everyone, and 
first of all Mr. Kennedy, agrees the Cuban 
matter was poorly handled. 

A boyish-looking young man named Yuri 
Gagarin rode a Soviet space vehicle around 
the world and, while this was a splendid 
technical achievement and it realized all 
men’s ancient dreams to prospect the stars, 
it was a capital propaganda victory for the 
Soviet Union. 


KEEPING SECRETS IN THE OPEN 


In addition to these events, April was made 
worse by a French army which went over the 
hill in Algeria and, for 48 hours, threatened 
the Republic of France. 

Laos and Cuba and the flight of Yuri Ga- 
garin represented a tremendous psychologi- 
cal blitz by the Soviets on the new President 
of the United States. It also stoked the new 
President to think again of this already his- 
toric struggle between our country and the 
Soviet Union. He defined precisely for the 
first time, the nature of the struggle. 

It was, he said, a competition between an 
open society and a closed society. These 
space flights are good examples. 

No one in our country really knows how 
many times, in the calm atmosphere of se- 
crecy, the Soviets tried to launch man into 
space. All we know is that the flight of Yuri 
Gagarin was announced one day. It could 
have happened a week before, a day before, 
and following many failures. But the suc- 
cess announced to the world nudged many 
unclaimed minds to the belfef that the Soviet 
Union had become masters of space missilery, 
and this, in turn, argued for the superiority 
of Soviet ways. 

This week, we shall send a man into near 
space and down range from Cape Canaveral. 
But the whole blooming world will know it. 
Several hundred reporters will be there to 
observe it. Television cameras will record it. 
It is our first try. We cannot keep a secret. 
We are an open society. 

In other ways, our very freedom, which 
makes our society worthy, encumbers us in 
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this struggle with the Soviet Union. How 
can you contest an enemy whose tools are 
subversion, infiltration, and other tiptoe 
techniques, all performed in the shade of a 
closed society, when everything we do is 
rather out in the middle of the stage and in 
full view of everyone? 
STRUGGLE CALLS FOR KNOWLEDGE 

How, indeed, can you match this and 
remain a free country? 

This is a huge task for John F. Kennedy. 
It is possibly the most difficult task ever 
handed to a President of our country. Espe- 
cially is it difficult when Americans are not 
aroused to the nature and size of the 
dangers. 

The beginning of equipping ourselves for 
this struggle is to know what kind of struggle 
wearein. Probably this is why Mr. Kennedy 
quoted old Patrick Henry in his talk in Chi- 
cago on Friday night. The quote, from Pat- 
rick Henry in 1775 when the Colonies pre- 
pared themselves for the worst, was: 

“For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth, to know the worst and to provide for 
7% 


Mr. SMATHERS. In closing, I wish 
to say that it does not appear to me that 
patience has freed the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. Perhaps some day they will 
be freed. Patience does not appear to 
me to have yet freed the people of East 
Germany. It does not appear to me 
that patience by itself, with debate and 
argument, has yet freec the people of 
Poland. 

Speaking only as one individual, my 
personal belief is that the time has ar- 
rived when we in the United States must 
realize that when Mr. Lenin, Mr. Marx, 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Khrushchev, and all the 
rest of them say they are out to destroy 
the United States, they mean it, as Hit- 
ler meant what he said. We had better 
get that point clearly in our minds and 
begin to prepare ourselves for whatever 
sacrifices it might call upon us to make. 

At this particular time it does not ap- 
pear to me that we will get anywhere 
insofar as Cuba is concerned by talking 
a great deal of patience. I think we 
must practice prudence—yes. I think 
we must practice reason—yes. I for one 
was sorry when the Secretary of State, in 
whom I have the highest confidence, said 
the other day, “We have no plans with 
respect to intervention in Cuba.” 

Perhaps we do not have; maybe we do. 
But it would seem to me the wiser course 
of action to say nothing about it. 

According to the newspapers of today 
and yesterday, the Government of Cuba 
is completely Communist. Therefore, if 
it is completely Communist, why do we 
not keep the Cubans sitting on the seat 
of uncertainty, rather than announce to 
them exactly what we propose to do? 

Mr. Castro can put workers, who 
might have been ready to fight, into the 
sugar fields to harvest sugar, thus help- 
ing him to sustain his economy. It 
seems to me that we must recognize that 
we are ina battle. Mr. Castro has made 
clear that he would like to destroy this 
particular country. I certainly do not 
go along with the theory and philosophy 
that the way to answer that particular 
challenge is to enter into another debat- 
ing contest either with him or with any- 
body else. 
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FLORIDA TOURISM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
there are many reasons why the United 
States would benefit from an increase 
of tourist travel to this Nation from 
other lands. 

The outflow of gold is sufficient rea- 
son in itself. But there is also the fact 
that the distortions of our enemies 
would be difficult to foist upon citizens 
of other nations who have visited this 
country and observed our way of life. 

An editorial in the Florida Times- 
Union of April 22 suggests that Govern- 
ment agencies seeking to increase tour- 
ism would be helped by a study of the 
promotional activities of the State of 
Florida in this regard. 

The idea seems to me to be a sound 
one and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the REcorp 
this fine editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 


Stupy oF FLorma TOURISM MIGHT HELP 
U.S. PLAN 


Congress is expected to act soon on meas- 
ures to stimulate foreign travel to this coun- 
try in order to narrow a tourist dollar gap 
that has been swelling the deficit in the 
U.S. balance of international payments. 

Last year, for instance, American tourists 
took $2.2 billion out of the country while 
foreign tourists brought back only $1 bil- 
lion. The gap of $1.2 billion was the largest 
single element in the overall deficit and one 
that caused an exceptionally large outflow 
of gold. This gap could be overcome by 
cutting down on American travel abroad, 
but rather than resort to such restrictions, 
the Government feels the best solution is to 
promote our own country as a vacationland 
and make it easier for oversea visitors to 
spend time and money here. 

It seems unusual that this country is one 
of the few in the world which hasn’t gone 
in for travel promotion in a big way. Al- 
most since the time we gained our inde- 
pendence, we have been a promised land 
for the world’s oppressed and homeless. We 
have opened our gates to tens of thousands 
of immigrants, and we may assume that if 
sO many people wish to live here, there 
must be even more who would enjoy a short 
visit to this land of democracy. However, 
governmental redtape, the language barrier, 
and the high costs for many foreigners in a 
lower income level have become the chief 
obstacles preventing more visitors from 
other nations. But these can be overcome, 
and the United States should leave no stone 
unturned in promoting two-way tourism. 

Our own State of Florida has been highly 
successful encouraging not only national 
tourists but in bringing many vacationers 
here from South and Central American 
countries. The Sunshine State relies heav- 
ily upon tourists to support its economy 
and has had many years of experience in 
the best methods of obtaining results 
through promotional campaigns. Perhaps if 
a U.S. Travel Service is created in the De- 
partment of Commerce, as a bill now urges, 
the new office—in cooperation with the US. 
Chamber of Commerce—might wisely look 
into the techniques of tourism as developed 
by Floridians. 

But certainly financial rewards would not 
be all America would seek through foreign 
tourists. While these would be beneficial, 
the more lasting gains would come from 
sharing our way of life temporarily with 
oversea friends who would return home as 
sincere good will ambassadors for the 
American people. 
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PROPOSED CLOSING OF RARITAN 
ARSENAL AT METUCHEN, NWJ. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on March 30, 1961, the Secre- 
tary of Defense made a determination 
that 52 military installations or compo- 
nents thereof were clearly surplus to the 
present and future needs of the Mili- 
tary Establishment and initiated action 
to begin the disestablishment of inac- 
tivation of these installations. 

One of the installations designated by 
the Secretary was Raritan Arsenal in 
Metuchen, N.J. At the time this action 
was announced I said: 

The decision to inactivate the arsenal is 
in line with President Kennedy’s policy to 
eliminate every needless dollar of defense 
spending. There can be no questions about 
support of this policy; every American owes 
it to himself and his Government to help 
in this campaign to reduce costs. I am 
asking for additional conferences on the 
Raritan Arsenal decision, however, to make 
absolutely certain that the Army has made 
a detailed analysis of the situation. 


During the period that followed the an- 
nouncement I held conferences with De- 
fense Department officials in my office 
and at the site of Raritan Arsenal. I met 
many Raritan Arsenal employees and 
Government officials in order that I 
might be fully informed and understand 
clearly the issues involved. As a result of 
this prolonged study I have concluded 
that the Defense Department has not 
made its case. The decision to close the 
arsenal presumably rests upon the con- 
clusions drawn from two studies. Yet 
persistent inquiries by myself and others 
has failed to elicit who conducted the 
study, and although we have been in- 
formed that various criteria were used 
in determining those arsenals having 
the best capability to perform the future 
ordnance missions, neither I nor any 
other public official has been told the 
weight assigned to each criteria—which 
were most significant in reaching the fi- 
nal determination. No copies of these 
studies have been forthcoming nor any 
excerpts from these studies. In short 
there is a growing conviction in my mind 
and the minds of many officials in my 
State that the decision to close Raritan 
Arsenal was reached precipitously. We 
may or may not be correct in this con- 
viction, but I feel that the people of New 
Jersey and the employees of Raritan Ar- 
senal are entitled to a full and candid 
review of this decision. It is in line with 
this conviction that I send to the desk 
for appropriate referral Assembly Con- 
current Resolution 47, State of New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, as follows: 

Whereas the U.S, Department of Defense 
has announced a decision to close Raritan 
Arsenal, located in Edison Township, Middle- 
sex County, N.J.; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Labor has 
classified the Perth Amboy-New Brunswick 
area, in which Raritan Arsenal is located, 
as a distressed labor market area; and 
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Whereas the number of employees of Rari- 
tan Arsenal is 2,600, involving an annual pay- 
roll of $15 million; and 

Whereas the loss of the job opportunities 
afforded by the operation of Raritan Arsenal 
will increase unemployment in the area, 
already classified as distressed, and will ad- 
versely affect the economy of Middlesex and 
surrounding counties of New Jersey; and 

Whereas it has been indicated that the de- 
cision to close Raritan Arsenal is irrevocable 
and is based on a study made by an un- 
named group; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
failed to make known what consideration 
was taken and what weight was given to 
facts and factors invoived in the survey; and 

Whereas the Honorable Courtney Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, at a public 
meeting held in New Brunswick on April 17, 
1961, failed to provide adequate or convinc- 
ing reasons for the closing of Raritan Ar- 
senal; and 

Whereas this matter appears to be a fair 
and sound subject for congressional inquiry: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey (the Senate concurring) : 

1. It is in the interest of Middlesex County, 
the State of New Jersey, and the national 
welfare that Raritan Arsenal be retained as 
an active establishment of the Department 
of the Army. 

2. The Congress, through appropriate com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, is requested to investigate 
the wisdom of the decision to close Raritan 
Arsenal, and in particular to examine into 
the facts and factors contained in the survey 
upon which the decision to close the instal- 
lation was based. 

3. Pending completion of an appropriate 
congressional inquiry, the Department of 
Defense is requested to suspend existing 
orders looking toward the closing of the in- 
stallation and to postpone further action in 
this regard. : 

4. Copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Members of the U.S. Senate and House 
of Representatives elected from the State of 
New Jersey, and to the Secretaries of the 
Departments of Defense and of the Army. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the salient paragraph of this 
concurrent resolution requests the Con- 
gress through appropriate committees 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to investigate the wisdom of 
the decision to close Raritan Arsenal, 
and in particular to examine into the 
facts and factors contained in the pol- 
icy upon which the decision to close the 
installation was based. 

In urging this request for a review of 
the decision to close Raritan Arsenal it 
should be understood that this request is 
based primarily upon the conviction that 
information upon which this conclusion 
was reached, was incomplete if not in- 
accurate. I firmly believe that a full 
review will establish the fact that Rari- 
tan Arsenal is a vitally essential defense 
facility. Raritan Arsenal does not pre- 
tend to accommodate such implements of 
warfare as rockets and missiles; but this 
fact in itself does not negate its use- 
fulness during noncritical periods and in 
possible instances of limited warfare. 
The Pentagon has informed us that we 
must maintain a balance between the 
long-range potential threat of nuclear 
warfare as well as the possibility of a 
conventional or limited conflict. 
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Mr. President, I am concerned that on 
March 28, 1961, Raritan Arsenal was not 
contained in a list of 51 stateside defense 
installations scheduled for closing but 
was included on March 30, 1961, in a 
press release of 52 installations, 36 of 
which—including Raritan Arsenal— 
were scheduled to be sold. 

I am further concerned that as nearly 
as I can determine, only the arsenal’s 
depot mission was considered in the 
review. Fourteen national missions, rec- 
ognized for years as efficient and pro- 
ductive, were ignored. All missions, 
including the depot mission, were de- 
clared as needed. The plan proposes only 
to relocate these activities and assigned 
personnel at an alleged saving of $9.6 
million annually to the Government. I 
am confused, frankly, by these figures. 
For one thing the transfer of personnel 
and ammunition would amount to ap- 
proximately $812 million. General sup- 
plies stored, to a high 78-percent occu- 
pancy against a maximum of 85 percent 
are not included since these materials 
would be shipped out during a 3-year pe- 
riod, anyway. Decontamination of the 
ammunition area with the arsenal to 
render it safe for industrial or resi- 
dential use would likely cost between $3 
to $5 million. 

Your guess is as good as mine as to 
the cost of moving machinery and other 
capital equipment which is currently 
valued at $7 million. 

I certainly have reason to question 
the validity of this alleged saving in view 
of a known plan to relocate one activity 
of more than 400 employees to another 
installation—but only after rehabilita- 
tion of an abandoned shop 100 years old 
is completed. I would be interested to 
know what facilities are available at spe- 
cific installations which are intended to 
take on the Raritan Arsenal missions. 
The fact is that detailed phaseout plans 
were made available to the other four 
Ordnance Corps installations affected the 
day after the announcement, but not to 
Raritan Arsenal. Does this indicate that 
the decision to close Raritan was reached 
hastily? 

Raritan Arsenal is strategically lo- 
cated to back up the port of New York. 
In fact, the reason for its establishment 
in 1917 was to relieve congestion at the 
port. Certainly, in this age, the metro- 
politan New York area along with coastal 
ports and cities, is no more vulnerable 
to enemy air attack than strategic inland 
targets. In addition to its own dock and 
access to the New York port, the arsenal 
is situated on the New Jersey Turnpike, 
only 2 miles from the Garden State 
Parkway with the Newark Airport only 
19 miles to the north and the McGuire 
Air Force Base about 38 miles to the 
south. It has self-conducted utilities 
and facilities. But, most important of 
all, it has a work force of 2,600 highly 
trained civilians, 62 percent of which 
possess skills essential to the Military 
Establishment. Of the remaining 38 
percent few employment opportunities 
exist, since there is currently a substan- 
tial labor surplus in the area. As of 
March 1, 19,100 or 8.8 percent of the 
labor force are unemployed in the New 
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Brunswick-Perth Amboy labor market 
area. Several companies, one of which 
employs 2,700, have announced that they 
will move out of the labor market area 
during 1961. The Defense Department 
must have been aware of these critical 
developments in this area. Yet, this ac- 
tion takes place at the precise time when 
unemployment in the area has reached 
a 20-year high. The arsenal’s payroll of 
more than $154 million annually and 
$7 million expended for locally con- 
tracted materials and services has an 
economic impact of some $140 million in 
purchasing power resultant from the 
chain reaction through initial and suc- 
cessive investments and purchases. 

Raritan Arsenal represents a con- 
servatively estimated $44 million invest- 
ment which can be translated into re- 
placement costs well in excess of $100 
million. What kind of savings are ex- 
pected by the Defense Department? 
Are these structures and facilities to be 
destroyed? If not, what kind of indus- 
tries could possibly afford to purchase 
this site with its central heating, water, 
and electrical systems? 

The Defense Department has told us 
that the arsenal has no room for ex- 
pansion, yet I am told that Raritan 
Arsenal has unlimited expansion capa- 
bilities for Army functions other than 
the installation of rockets and missiles. 

Mr. President, so that the record may 
reflect some of the divergent views held 
in this matter I request unanimous con- 
sent that the following be included in 
the REcorD: 

First. A letter from Col. R. E. Vol- 
lendorff, Office of Chief of Legislative 
Liaison dated May 3, 1961. 

Second. A statement by the Raritan 
Arsenal Community Association. 

Third. An April 21 editorial from the 
New Brunswick Home News. 

Fourth. Six letters from individual 
citizens in the affected area which are 
representative of the hundreds I have 
received. 

Because I have not had an opportu- 
nity to ask these correspondents for 
permission to use their letters I have 
deleted their names. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1961. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMs, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to your inquiry concerning the inactivation 
of Raritan Arsenal. 

An exhaustive analysis of depot supply and 
maintenance workloads recently completed 
by the Army revealed that the Army Ord- 
nance Corps has an excess of depot facilities 
in the North Central and Northeastern 
States. This is resulting in unnecessary costs 
estimated at $14.6 million per year. There 
is no current or future requirement for all 
of the depots located in this region. There- 
fore, missions and workloads must be con- 
solidated into a lesser number of depots. 

Extensive on-the-spot surveys were made 
by a team of experienced civilian employees 
especially selected by the Ordnance Corps 
for their background and judgment to deter- 
mine which depots should be retained in the 
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logistic system. In comparing one depot 
against the other, it was determined that 
some of the depots are capable of meeting 
future requirements while others are rapidly 
pecoming obsolete. 

It became apparent to the Army in recent 
years that the changing nature of missiles 
presently under development required a re- 
appraisal of the real estate to be used for 
missile depot maintenance shops and storage 
sites in the future. This involves work to 
be done on warheads, adaption kits, and mis- 
siles fueled by solid propellants. Guided 
missiles such as the Hawk and certain ballis- 
tic missiles such as the Pershing, require 
assembly and final testing of general sup- 
plies (class II and IV components) while 
containing solid propellants (class V or ex- 
plosive items). Performing these operations 
in an area that satisfies quantity distance 
requirements is a function that cannot be 
compromised by any other considerations. 
Further, as missiles are suspect of contain- 
ing explosives and toxic materials, they 
should be received in an ammunition 
area capable of controlling these hazards 
and with facilities for disposal of con- 
taminated waste. 

As presently constituted, Raritan Arsenal 
cannot perform these functions. To recon- 
stitute Raritan and provide the requisite 
capability would require the acquisition of 
approximately 3,500 acres of land and the 
construction of facilities such as operating 
buildings, a destruction area for hazardous 
and suspect missiles, classification and in- 
spection facilities, and similar type improve- 
ments. This would require a capital outlay 
of approximately $16.2 million. 

The comprehensive studies of the Army 
depot system which resulted in the decision 
by President Kennedy to inactivate Raritan, 
and other large Army ordnance depots, gave 
primary consideration to the capabilities of 
the system when confronted by any type of 
general or limited war. The decision to close 
Raritan was based upon the complete capa- 
bility of the entire system to carry out the 
Army mission of the future in support of 
small or large scale wars, regardless of loca- 
tion. 

An Army ordnance depot of the future 
must be capable of developing weapon sys- 
tem supply, maintenance, and storage sup- 
port for missile systems and special weapons, 
as well as conventional weapons. Many of 
these functions must be performed within 
the prescribed safety considerations of an 
explosive environment. ‘The gradual en- 
croachment of communities, Industries, pub- 
lic highways, and communications systems, 
such as at Raritan, have seriously impaired 
the utility of some ordnance depots. There 
are other ordnance depots such as Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot located at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., which will be retained since they 
have the capabilities to perform the ord- 
nance multipurpose missions for the present 
and foreseeable future. 

The Raritan Arsenal inactivation plan pro- 
vides for phasing out and transferring mis- 
sions and personnel over a 3-year period. 
The required reduction in ceiling will be 
accomplished with a minimum effect on the 
individual, by placing an embargo against 
hiring on all ordnance depots. After an esti- 
mated attrition of about 750 to 800 person- 
nel over the 8-year phase-down period 
through normal attrition such as retire- 
ments, deaths, and other employment, about 
1,800 employees will remain. The remaining 
personnel, including those occupying posi- 
tions to be phased out along with the mis- 
‘sions, will be offered transfer rights at other 
ordnance depots in the region and employ- 
ment opportunities to fill vacancies at any 
ordnance installation in the United States. 
The Ordnance Corps is particularly anxious 
to keep all of these employees and therefore 
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will pay the cost of movement. of families 
to the new locations, and retraining of the 
employees, if necessary. In addition other 
Army installations in the area and else- 
where In the United States will assist by 
considering these employees for their vacan- 
cies. 
I trust that this information will be of 
assistance to you. 
Sincerely, 
R. E. VOLLENDORFF, 
Lieutenant Colonel, GS, Office, Chief of 
Legislative Liaison. 
STATEMENT BY THE EMPLOYEE COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION OF RARITAN ARSENAL 


1. Our national defense program must be 
designed to protect this Nation in the event 
of war—not to fulfill military peacetime re- 
quirements. Raritan Arsenal has been essen- 
tial in every war since 1917. 

2. In the event of limited war—the threat 
of which always seems to be imminent, and 
the likeliest in which we would be engaged, 
conventional weapons will be used. Raritan 
Arsenal is ideal, in location, facilities, and 
trained manpower, to execute its share of 
the ordnance portion of the Army’s logistics 
requirements. 

3. In the event of total war, the entire 
globe and the space above will be the battle- 
grounds. Modern military doctrine dictates 
dispersion of logistical facilities—for the 
uninterrupted execution of support plans 
upon which line offensives rely. 

4. If Raritan Arsenal is demilitarized, the 
Army will be without a single integrated 
supply operations and management facility 
on the North Atlantic seaboard within 100 
miles of the coast and outports. 

Consider: The deactivation of Raritan 
Arsenal has been under consideration for 
some time. Among the high-ranking civil- 
ilan-military braintrust, there have always 
been dissenting opinions, never unanimous 
agreement on this issue. How are we to 
know but that a group of different com- 
position, today, tomorrow, or years from now, 
would not acclaim Raritan Arsenal as a 
vitally essential facility for expansion in 
the event of national emergency and opti- 


‘mum utilization in case of war? The es- 


sentiality of its present-day missions has 
been confirmed. The issue is then reduced 
to one of real estate; and the nominal post 
maintenance cost of $611,000 per year should 
be viewed as a worthwhile investment in 
the ultimate defense of our country. 


I. PURPOSE 


Reverse Department of Defense proposal 
to close Raritan Arsenal within 3 years. 

The following points are submitted in 
support of this request for reconsideration: 

1. Raritan Arsenal is not an obsolete 
defense installation because its missions are 
planned to be relocated, and not abolished. 

2. Issue is not joined with its alleged 
obsolescence from the standpoint of its un- 
suitability for rocket and missile operations 
and storage. 

3. There is good reason to believe that 
the closing of Raritan Arsenal was a snap 
decision— 

(a) It was not contained in a press re- 
lease prepared by the Armed Forces Press 
Service on March 28, 1961. It was announced 
on March 30, 1961, however, that Raritan 
Arsenal was included among the defense in- 
stallations to be shut down in New Jersey. 
[Strong possibility exists that this action 
was not of military origin. (At least from 
the standpoint of its timing.) ] 

(b) Such a significant action would have 
been discussed with the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. We understand the announce- 
ment caught OCO by surprise. 

(c) All other ordnance facilities except 
Raritan Arsenal were furnished phaseout 
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plans immediately following the shut- 
down order. No plan had been prepared for 
Raritan. 

4. Closing down Raritan Arsenal will 
create an economic depression in the central 
New Jersey area which no amount of Federa: 
aid and grants could ever alleviate. 

5. Raritan’s 3,227 acres are not all suitable 
for industrial development as was first ex- 
pressed from partisan quarters. The swamps 
and marshes of the ammunition area oc- 
cupy 2,192 acres. The remaining 1,035 acres 
represent but a small fraction of barren, but 
high and dry land available within the 
(Middlesex) county for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Sincerely, we ask not what our country 
can do for us; we know only too well what 
we can do for our country, and we can do 
it here at Raritan Arsenal. 


Il. PEOPLE (BOTH ARSENAL AND THE COM- 
MUNITY) 


1. The civilian work force at Raritan Ar- 
senal is 2,608 (1,510 white collar and 1,098 
blue collar). 

2. Collectively, the Raritan work force pos- 
sesses 262 occupational specialties: 

(a) 62 percent possess skills peculiar to 
the Military Establishment, without counter- 
parts in this and most labor market areas. 
(Many are high classifications in the white 
collar category.) 

(b) 88 percent, mostly laborers, ware- 
housemen, and employees in building main- 
tenance and metalworking trades, 
capabilities with counterparts in private in- 
dustry. However, there is little or no de- 
mand for such capabilities in this labor mar- 
ket area at the present time. 

8. About 20 percent of blue collar em- 
ployees currently designated in unskilled 
classifications possess skilled capabilities. 
Because of successive reductions-in-force 
over the past 3 to 5 years, they elected to 
“bump” down to lower classifications rather 
than be separated. There is then a “hidden 
capability” at this facility, not a potential, 
but an experienced talent in depth for 
growth and expansion. 

4. Not to be construed as inflation of 
classifications, but rather as the progres- 
sive development of essential know-how cver 
the past several years is this fact: Of 1,510 
white collar workers, exactly 600 are grade 
GS-7 (the lowest administrative grade), and 
above. A large percentage (estimated 75 
percent) of these are ordnance publications 
engineers, general supply, commodity and 
equipment specialists who have achieved 
a unique proficiency only after years of 
training and experience. This capability, 
especially in this volume, is not available in 
this or any other labor market area. 

5. Since Raritan Arsenal’s mission is ad- 
mittedly not obsolete (but ostensibly only 
its location), much thought should be given 
to the replacement of employees with this 
know-how who will not elect to accompany 
the transfer of their respective activities. 
Experience has proved that only 40 to 50 
percent of employees affected chose to ac- 
company mission transfers. 

6. The Raritan work force is composed of 
1,976 male employees (better than 80 per- 
cent of which are veterans); 25 of the 632 
female employees are five-point veterans. 
Fifty-two percent of arsenal employees have 
at least 15 years of Federal service. The 
great majority are under 47 years of age 
(veterans of World War II and the Korean 
campaign). On the other side of the coin, 
these employees are in a critical age bracket 
as far as secking employment in the area 
is concerned. 

7. Among the 1,574 veterans, 316 are dis- 
abled (min. 10 percent); in addition, there 
are 79 disabled nonveterans now employed at 
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Raritan. There are 11 widows of veterans 
who have retention preference. 

8. Here is an account of the Raritan 
Arsenal payroll for fiscal year 1960: 


as salient eos $15, 401, 308 
gl a a 946,375 
Federal income tax....--.----. 1, 975, 288 
, £ «a vecueaeie es 1, 050 
Group life insurance_____...--_- 97, 966 
U.S. Savings Bonds.-_-_.......-- 804, 871 
ig a ee 7,938 
OO Ae 247, 900 

et 2 eee a 11, 319, 920 


1 Deductions for subsistence, quarters, etc. 


9. Well over $11 million were earned and 
spent in the central New Jersey area. There 
should be added to this the earnings of wives 
whose husbands work at Raritan in terms of 
loss of revenue to local commerce. 

10. There are some 50 trucking firms in 
this area. About $500,000 of the $749,320 
expended for transportation and travel went 
to local truckers. 

11. Rentals and local procurement of ma- 
terials, services and utilities accounted for 
contracts in the amount of $4,995,141. 

12. Total expenditures: $21,105,769. 

13. Not included is lighterage contract 
which averages $52,000. 

14. Between January 1, 1961, through 
March 31, 1961, purchases, in cash, through 
the impress fund amounted to approxi- 
mately $90,000. All of this business went to 
local merchants. 

15. Arsenal returns to three conces- 
sionaires average $8,000 per month. 

16. An educated “guesstimate’’: Upward of 
$100 million (based upon the “economic 
factor of 5”), of the Greater Central New 
Jersey economy are generated by Raritan 
Arsenal. It would take one helluva lot of 
industrial development to match it. 

17. The trend is not toward development 
of industry in this township, county, per- 
haps much of New Jersey (but certainly the 
New England States). The trend appears to 
be forming toward the movement of plants 
and, some of the time, a number of their 
employees to the Southern and Border 
States—the same States and rural areas 
slated for Federal aid and grants in the next 
several weeks. If the trend continues, there 
will have to be a transfer of aid and grants 
to the North Atlantic States. 

18. Even though they are in the minority, 
exponents of “industrial development” ap- 
pear to be whistling in the dark. The mod- 
ern plant abandoned by Rabco on US. No. 
1 (almost literally a stone’s throw from the 
arsenal’s main gate), was vacant for almost 
2 years before its recent occupancy by Lock- 
heed Electronics as the base of its digital 
computer systems operations. 

19. There are well over 650 industrial 
plants in Middlesex County. Of these, only 
3 employ more than 2,000 employees. Of the 
three, Raritan Arsenal is the largest. In no 
less than 28 of 43 of the largest plants, re- 
ductions in personnel between 1958 and the 
present time, reductions in personnel have 
occurred at a rate of 22 percent. This does 
not include the transfer of Mack Motors, lo- 
cated in Union County (Plainfield), to 
Hagerstown, Md., in October 1961. 

20. The New Brunswick-Perth Amboy la- 
bor market area was still designated cate- 
gory D by the US. Department of Labor in 
March 1961 with 8-percent unemployment. 
Projected seasonal employment in the low- 
paying agricultural and apparel industries 
will offer some relief, but not as much in 
purchasing power as the numerical increase 
in employment might indicate. Anticipated 
layoffs in the fall, combined with unemploy- 
ment created by the arsenal “phaseout,” 
as well as plant relocation to the Southern 
and Border States, point to a tragic E rating 
for this area going into 1962. We respect 
local efforts to bring new industry into this 
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area, but it should not be done at the cost 
of Raritan Arsenal. Federally sponsored 
low-interest loans for plant rehabilitation, 
other aid and grants for job retraining and 
to act as inducements to draw new indus- 
tries into eligible depressed areas are eco- 
nomic crutches which should not be sought 
when men and women with the will and 
opportunity to work can stand on their 
own. 
III. PROPERTY 


1. General description and location: Rari- 
tan Arsenal is a class II installation under 
the jurisdiction of the Chief of Ordnance, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 
The general mission of the arsenal is that of 
a basic field service depot, plus a wide va- 
riety of national activities. The latter make 
up the great bulk of the arsenal’s primary 
missions (please see map for data on loca- 





tion). [Not printed in REcorD.] 
2. Physical facilities: 
Acres 
MN ME ahiicnbcacvuukoonbed 3, 227 
PRRRRIIOR: GOOD. cna nnn ccnkccsnns 2, 192 
RE POR ois acid reidinvewceinewnd 1, 035 
Buildings: 
Number (all types) --.-...----.- 447 
Area (square feet) _............. 4, 298, 399 


Storage capacity (expressed in terms of 
214 -ton vehicles) : 


OED UthGe dae sede e ene cenuc 7, 000 
age A EE ee 486 
aransitory shelters.................. 444 

Covered storage space—Total, 3,079,000 


square feet; 1,380,000 general supplies, 77- 
percent rate of occupancy; 1,216,000 ammu- 
nition storage, 72-percent rate of occupancy. 

NoTEe.—Maximum rate of occupancy is 85 
percent; combined rate of occupancy at Rari- 
tan (ammo and general supplies) is 75 per- 
cent. 

In addition, shed storage, 483,000 square 
feet. 

Dollar value of stored in- 


PONE ficcnnnpsionnn $435, 000, 000 
General supplies__.....--.--. 231, 000, 000 
i EES EA RES 204, 000, 000 


Railroads: 

Track (miles), 80. 

Class yard capacity (cars), 232. 
Unloading spurs (car capacity), 236. 
Docks: 

Length, 2,005 feet. 

Width, 50 feet. 


8. Building and space utilization: Raritan 
Arsenal contains 447 separate buildings. 
These are utilized for offices, shops, storage, 
and so forth. More than 80 percent of this 
total of 4,298,399 square feet of floor space 
is in permanent buildings. The replacement 
cost of these buildings, permanent equip- 
ment, and land is as follows: 

Buildings and improvements, $83 million. 

Land, $3,800,000. 

Equipment, $1,995,000. 

NoTE.—This is a conservative estimate. On 
basis of present day market, replacement cost 
would exceed $100 million; that is, cost $15 
to $18 per square foot for construction of 
warehouses and shops, $20 per square foot for 
Office space. . 

4. Paved roads: 58 miles. 

5. Sanitary system (capacity): 500,000 gal- 
lons per day. 

6. Water reserves: 1,350,000 gallons. 

7. Electrical facilities (new substation) : 
26,000 volts. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 


It is too soon to say whether the pres- 
sures arising from the first announced clos- 
ings will slow down or prevent other and 
far more extensive closings. The 73 facili- 
ties have been viewed by the Department of 
Defense, however, as only the first quick go- 
round in the survey of the nearly 7,000 
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(6,700) military installations of all types 
that the Nation maintains. 

Another factor that will probably be con- 
sidered in future closings is the effect upon 
disarmament, something that was over- 
looked in the first go-round. The first list 
of 73 closings was announced by the Presi- 
dent and the Pentagon without any coordi- 
nation with John J. McCloy’s group that 
is preparing U.S. disarmament position. 

Pay: The average pay of the nonsupervi- 
sory work force at Raritan Arsenal is $2.52 
per hour. This is precisely the same aver- 
age rate for 84,100 workers in manufactur- 
ing (both durable and nondurable goods) 
in the New Brunswick-Perth Amboy labor 
market area as reported by the New Jersey 
Department of Labor and Industry for De- 
cember 1960. 

NoTE.—$2.52 is hourly average of all 2,244 
nonsupervisory employees, both blue and 
white collar. 

Breakdown: Blue collar, $2.56 (984 em- 
ployees). White collar, $2.49 (1,260 em- 
ployees). 

Raritan Arsenal machine records activity: 
Raritan has the largest electrical account- 
ing machine punchcard installation in 
the Ordnance Corps. This organization, 
with its 184 employees and 99 IBM ma- 
chines, provides data processing services to 
the many varied and complex missions lo- 
cated at the arsenal (more appropriately, 
the Ordnance Field Service Center). Ap- 
proximately 400 separate machine proce- 
dures are maintained to produce 1,600 es- 
sential reports at various intervals. Over 
100 million cards are processed through 
these machines monthly on a three-shift 
basis. Two data processing machines 
(dual console) (Ramac-305 IBM) are also lo- 
cated at the arsenal. 

Carteret storage activity: Under pressure 
to make land available for industrial de- 
velopment, the Army deactivated the Car- 
teret (N.J.) storage activity in 1955. The 
135 acres were sold in 1957. Carteret today 
is a motor vehicle storage area (foreign 
cars). To our knowledge, less than 30 peo- 
ple are working there. 

Four reasons given for closing Raritan 
Arsenal: 

1. Shrinking requirements for conven- 
tional weapons. 

2. Maintenance missions curtailed. 

3. Need money for research and develop- 
ment of missiles and rockets. 

4. Need room for explosive environment. 

In re 1 and 2: President proposes sharp 
increase in conventional weapons. 

Gen. G. H. Decker, U.S. Army Chief of 
Staff: 

“I believe that, while our capability for 
nuclear retaliation is adequate we need to 
improve our capability in the field of conven- 
tional or nonnuclear warfare. I feel our 
conventional capability might be sorely taxed 
in several possible situations.” 

In response to reason No. 3: Moving an 
arsenal and disposing of its land will not 
make money available for research and de- 
velopment. All employees have been prom- 
ised jobs elsewhere. Transfer and closing 
costs will make less money available for 
rocketry and missiles for many years, if ever, 
at the sacrifice of an essential defense 


facility. 

Some of the transfer costs: 
SIN is ccistinninsins $7, 000, 000 
Moving of 2,000 families at a cost 

OE GRO. PNG. eka cet cin 1, 200, 000 


Plus equipment............-... ~-...---=- 
Plus decontamination of ammu- 
CI WIR cdc ccccnentecous 3, 000, 000 


There are many hidden costs contained 
in the proposed action. We already know 
that the national inventory control and 
maintenance points are scheduled to occupy 
an abandoned shop in their proposed loca- 
tion—and that the transfer of this mission 
and its personnel will take place after con- 
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yersion is completed. We will not venture 
amy guess as to the building renovation 
cost—but we are reasonably certain this 
project will be the first of many required to 
house our present missions. 

Compare this with the following mainte- 
nance costs: 


Ia iictintan cesiareares cstsien'an reppin cemibeenes totes ae $160, 000 
SII > siden ci:ss aepetnnes do ponies ma tapes innit 140, 000 
eines onenisins Sy aperaien ener oaillons ot mains 26, 000 
Gustedial contract__._...........-. 85, 000 
Materials and supplies__.....--.-- 200, 000 

IR a soe ian coin aihncnandinapet 611, 000 


Many facilities, now located elsewhere 
could be accommodated at Raritan. In par- 
ticular, several of those still located at the 
Rossford Ordnance Depot (which has been 
gradually deactivating for almost 2 years). 
Consideration should also be given to Rari- 
tan as the site for transfer of missions at 
installations to be closed in the second and 
third “go-rounds”—installations with far 
less in facilities and capacities now at 
Raritan. 


[From the Daily Home News, Apr. 21, 1961] 
GOVERNMENT HAsn’t Proven Its CasE 


Despite the Pentagon official’s statement 
that the order closing Raritan Arsenal is ir- 
revocable, we think it’s too early to accept 
that verdict as final. 

The outburst of public indignation at the 
announced closing continues to gain im- 
petus. The campaign of the arsenal workers 
is eloquent. 

But beyond the emotional demonstrations, 
the facts which are being brought out tend 
more and more to suggest that the arsenal 
is a mighty useful enterprise. Certainly the 
vast printing and publications phases of the 
arsenal’s work can be carried on here, with 
experienced personnel and modern equip- 
ment, as economically as elsewhere. And 
the move would be costly. 

Certainly the arsenal’s outstanding ware- 
housing and shipping record belies any 
suggestion that the operation here is un- 
economical. 

We can see the missile argument. Maybe 
the arsenal is not big enough to store mis- 
siles safely; and we are not at all sure that 
the people of the area would like that kind 
of operation. But we cannot see any new 
development which suddenly makes here- 
tofore efficient operation here inefficient, or 
heretofore economical operations here sud- 
denly wasteful. 

No one disputes the Government's right to 
close the Raritan Arsenal for logical rea- 
sons. But the Government must make its 
case plain. So far, it seems to us, the case 
of those who would keep the arsenal open 
seems the more convincing. The Govern- 
ment hasn’t made its case yet. 

Apriu 13, 1961. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: It is requested 
that the reasons given for the closing of 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, NJ., be care- 
fully reviewed and investigated. j 

It has been stated that Raritan Arsenal 
is being closed down because its facilities 
were obsolete and that its continued opera- 
tion was uneconomical, therefore, Raritan 
Arsenal could no longer play an effective 
role in our Nation's defense organization. 

The above statement is not corroborated 
by a real property study conducted by the 
Chief, Real Estate Division, US. Army 
Engineer District, New York, Corps of En- 
gineers. This study indicated that the fa- 
cilities at Raritan Arsenal were unique and 
difficult to replace in event of mobilization. 
It was recommended that “Raritan Arsenal 
be retained in its present active status” 
Since “strategically it provides the only 
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ordnance field service support in the vast 
Metropolitan New York area. Both am- 
munition and general supplies are expedi- 
tiously processed because of the arsenal’s 
excellent location with respect to primary 
rail and road networks, and also because of 
dock facilities which permit transshipment 
by water and (thus) effective support of the 
New York Port of Embarkation. It is im- 
portant to note that Raritan is one of the 
very few military Installations on the en- 
tire Atlantic coast which thas such water fa- 
cilities. Another factor is that Raritan 
Arsenal is situated in an excellent labor 
market, thus facilitating recruitment of not 
only basic mechanical and labor skills but 
also the engineering and administrative per- 
sonnel for the many special activities lo- 
cated here. That the undeveloped area 
west of the installation be developed into 
hardstand and a fire protection system in- 
stalled as funds permit. 

The available area, when improved, would 
more than double the hardstand area of the 
arsenal, providing even greater potential to 
receive from and ship to domestic and over- 
sea customers artillery, combat and tactical 
vehicles. In this connection, it is again de- 
sirable to refer to Raritan’s water shipment 
facilities. The large dock, in addition to its 
rail and truck to lighter accommodations, 
is equipped with tank and vehicle loading 
wells. A recently installed stiff-leg derrick 
at the dock now handles the heaviest tanks 
and, of prime importance, considerable econ- 
omies have been demonstrated through 
barge shipment direct from this installa- 
tion. The above recommendations are con- 
sidered valid not only in the light of present 
day operations but in a mobilization period 
as well, even considering the courses that a 
future emergency period might take.” 

The report further states “It is not believed 
that the value of the property to the Gov- 
ernment and the cost of retaining it includ- 
ing necessary maintenance, is greater than 
the loss in value of the Government’s invest- 
ment, without considering the increased cost 
to the Government in the shipment of war 
materiels to the New York port, if any other 
station other than Raritan Arsenal was used 
to furnish these shipments.” In light of the 
above findings, I am honestly and firmly 
convinced that the closing of Raritan Ar- 
senal would have serious impact on our Na- 
tion’s logistical defense effort for conven- 
tional support which is too often forgotten 
in this missile and atomic age. Wars still 
cannot be won without infantry. The in- 
fantry needs transportation and small arms. 
An article entitled “Army Makes a Come- 
back: What It Will Get and Why,” published 
in the March 20, 1961, issue of U:'S. News & 
World Report emphatically and specifically 
makes this policy clear. 

Your cooperation and support ts solicited 
‘to retain Raritan Arsenal as an active instal- 
lation of the defense structure. 

Sincerely yours, 








Apri 19, 1961. 
‘Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Federal Building, 
Newark, N.J. 

Dear Senator: I am a Raritan Arsenal 
employee and also a disabled veteran with 
a family of four living in the immediate 
vicinity of the arsenal. After 20 years of 
faithful service in the Federal Government, 
I now find that the closing of Raritan Ar- 
senal is to be my reward. 

If the reasons for closing Raritan were 
valid, I would refrain from troubling you 
with this letter. Raritan Arsenal is not pri- 
marily a supply or storage depot, in fact, 
nearly half its personnel are engaged in to- 
tally unrelated national activities. Since 
the Army has indicated that all employees 
connected with the national activity will 
transfer is admission enough that these 
services are required and not obsolete. 
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Therefore, after 20 years of employment 
for most at this installation, it is neither 
humane nor practicable to expect homes to 
be abandoned; children to be uprooted for 
no valid reason. 

‘Your efforts to prevent Raritan from clos- 
ing will be most appreciated by many. 

Sincerely yours, 








Aprm 10, 1961. 
Hon. Harrison A. Wru.taMs, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak Senator: As an employee of Raritan 
Arsenal, several questions have arisen with 
regard to statements appearing in the press 
in connection with the announced closing of 
the installation. Your assistance in obtain- 
ing answers to these questions would be 
appreciated. 

1. The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
stated the closing of Raritan Arsenal was 
based upon 22 points. 

Did all of these points indicate Raritan 
should be closed or did actually many of 
them show Raritan ts a very favorable loca- 
tion? ‘The only specific point that has ‘been 
released, where Raritan does not measure 
up, is that it does not have the area to han- 
dle certain missiles. What is the reasoning 
behind the requirement that an installation 
to be retained must have the facilities to 
handle every conceivable mission? ‘Does not 
Raritan have a number of vital missions that 
can and should continue to be performed at 
Raritan? 

2. The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
also indicated the impact on the employees 
would not be significant as many would re- 
tire and the others would be offered the op- 
portunity to transfer. 

How did he arrive at the statistics quoted? 
I know of no survey at Raritan to obtain 
these figures. 

Did he include employees such as myself 
in the group that will retire? Certainly I 
will be eligible for retirement based on 
abolishment of my job and years of serv- 
ice; but can I raise a family including five 
school age children on 25 percent of my cur- 
rent pay? 

Also, will employment offers be made at 
installations where all employees, regardless 
of color, receive the same consideration as 
they do in New Jersey and at Raritan Arse- 
nal? 

3. Local officials have made statements to 
the effect that if the arsenal property is re- 
leased for industrial development there will 
soon be 10 jobs for every 1 at present. 

Has any detailed study been made to sup- 
port such fantastic claims? Do the indi- 
viduals making the claims realize almost 
half the property is subject to flooding at 
extreme high tide? If their claims are cor- 
rect, why, 3 years after release of Carteret 
subpost of Raritan for industrial develop- 
ment, are only 28 people employed where 
over 500 were employed previously? Why 
has the county been unable to attract in- 
dustry to the area across the river from the 
arsenal which, with the trunk sewer and 
higher ground, is considerably more suitable 
for development? 

While frankly, I am not expecting specific 
answers to the questions I have raised, ft 
would be appreciated if you would review 
this matter, as after review, I am sure you 
will reach the conclusion that the ill-con- 
ceived, hastily arrived at decision to close 
Raritan Arsenal should be reversed. 

Sincerely yours, 





Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Westfield, NJ. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: My purpose in 
contacting you is to voice my objection to 
the decision to close Raritan Arsenal here 
at Metuchen, NJ. 
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As a citizen, I am deeply concerned with 
the defense of our Nation, the national econ- 
omy and the local economy. 

I feel the Nation is losing an installation 
vital to national defense if this closing is 
permitted. I base this opinion on the fact 
that Raritan Arsenal is composed of brick 
permanent type buildings, permanent paved 
roads with all facilities, dock facilities for 
shipment by water, is serviced by two major 
railroads, is interwoven into the Nation’s 
major highway system and has air facilities 
in close proximity. 

In addition to the above, it is so strategi- 
cally located as to afford adequate defense 
to our huge metropolitan area. 

It is worthy to mention that Raritan Ar- 
senal has enjoyed the best relations in the 
surrounding communities. 

The Raritan Arsenal adds annually to the 
local economy $15.5 million in payroll, $4 
to $6 million in contracts for services to local 
businessmen, and as 2,200 of the 2,650 em- 
ployees live in the surrounding counties, con- 
tributes greatly to the tax income. 

The employees of Raritan Arsenal have of- 
fered their faithful services to the Govern- 
ment during two emergencies and on the 
most part are in their middle ages. These 
employees are above the age in demand in 
industry, therefore are being given the oppor- 
tunity to sever community ties and move 
to a distant area. I can see nothing but dis- 
aster in such a plan. I need not mention to 
you that the central New Jersey area was 
only recently considered a major unemploy- 
ment area. The closing of this installation 
would only make this condition more 
critical. 

I certainly wish you would expend every 
effort to retain Raritan Arsenal as a Gov- 
ernment installation regardless of branch of 
service or mission. 








Apriz 10, 1961. 
Hon. HarrRIson A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am writing you 
from the standpoint of an employee of Rari- 
tan Arsenal and as a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army Reserve. I would like to enlist 
your support in keeping Raritan Arsenal 
open as a part of the national defense sys- 
tem. The following points are presented for 
your consideration: 

1. A national defense program must be de- 
signed to protect the Nation in the event of 
war—not to fulfill military peacetime re- 
quirements. There can be no halfway 
measure. Raritan Arsenal has been essential 
in every war since 1917. 

2. In the event of limited war—the most 
likely kind in which the Nation may be in- 
volved—conventional weapons will be used. 
Raritan Arsenal is ideal in all respects to 
handle Ordnance logistics for this require- 
ment. 

8. In the event of an all-out super world 
war, the entire globe and the space above 
will be the battlegrounds. Modern military 
doctrine calls for dispersion of facilities 
rather than concentration in this type of 
war. Raritan Arsenal should remain open to 
provide dispersed supply activities. If Rari- 
tan Arsenal closes, the Army will not have 
@ single supply operation in New Jersey nor 
on the North Atlantic seaboard within 100 
miles of the coast and outports. 

4. In war, the Army always requires more 
supply facilities than it has. The Army has 
already lost the Belle Mead General Depot 
and the Carteret Storage Activity in New 
Jersey. How, in wartime, could the Army 
regain properly located large acreage required 
to fulfill its mission if Raritan Arsenal is 
turned over to civilian pursuits? 

5. Every place in the United States is vul- 
nerable to potential enemy attack. Alter- 
nate sites are required for all facilities. With 
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Raritan Arsenal closed, there is one less al- 
ternate site. 

6. Raritan Arsenal has proven to be an 
ideal location for national Army activities 
decentralized from Washington. These activ- 
ities will not cease in the event Raritan 
Arsenal is closed. Why should they not con- 
tinue at Raritan? It would be false economy 
to move them away from a location which 
has proven to be the best location outside 
of heavily congested Washington. Even now, 
a@ large segment of the Ordnance Corps is be- 
ing moved out of the Pentagon. 

The proposed closing of Raritan Arsenal 
does not fit into logical thinking for ade- 
quate national defense. The proposal to 
close Raritan Arsenal exhibits a parochial 
point of view and no vision or imagination 
of the requirements for any future war in 
which we may be engaged. Your thoughtful 
consideration will be appreciated. Aside 
from the impact on the local economy, Rari- 
tan Arsenal is essential to a continuing 
strong national defense in the light of cur- 
rent approved military doctrine. 

Sincerely yours, 








Apriz 10, 1961. 
Hon. HarRRIsoN A. WILLIAMS, 
Senator From New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I strongly pro- 
test the decision to close Raritan Arsenal 
in Edison, N.J. As a resident of this nearby 
community for the past 39 years I was 
deeply shocked at the news and still cannot 
believe it. 

As a nearby resident I have the oppor- 
tunity to visit Raritan Arsenal during their 
Armed Forces Day open house and I am 
continually amazed at the modern facil- 
ities available to do the diversified work 
that is done at Raritan Arsenal. Very few 
industries in this area have such modern 
equipment or do these industries employ 
the number and caliber of people. 

I ask you as New Jersey’s representative 
of the Senate to acquaint yourself with this 
much-needed industry and assure yourself 
of the facts. Visit this arsenal located in 
New Jersey and do everything in your power 
to reverse the politically biased decision to 
close Raritan Arsenal. We need Raritan 
Arsenal for the good of New Jersey and for 
our national security. 

Very truly yours, 





TRANSPORT OF PASSENGERS AND 
CARGO BY AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to address the Senate today 
on the subject of our American air car- 
riers who are engaged in the transport 
of passengers and cargo to foreign coun- 
tries. The problems of these carriers 
have been of concern to me for a long 
time and recent events have made it 
clear that their competitive position in 
the international air market cannot be 
maintained if the peculiar handicaps 
which have been forced upon them are 
allowed to remain unchanged or become 
worse, These handicaps are the out- 
growth and consequence of a failure on 
the part of our State Department to 
maintain a firm, established policy in 
awarding air routes and a failure to see 
that the legitimate economic interest of 
the U.S. airlines are properly protected. 
The consequence of the State Depart- 
ment’s failures is a steady weakening of 
our international air transport industry. 

Briefly, the problem can be resolved 
into this—the U.S. international air car- 
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riers are losing more and more of the 
international air traffic to foreign air 
carriers. Let me cite some statistics. In 
1948, shortly after World War II, ap- 
proximately 73 percent of all interna- 
tional air traffic on the North Atlantic 
routes, the world’s most competitive and 
most traveled air routes, was carried on 
U.S.-flag lines. In 1955, only 53 percent 
was transported over the North Atlantic 
in U.S. aircraft. Now, 6 years later, less 
than 40 percent of this traffic is being 
carried on U.S.-flag lines. 

This in spite of the fact that the 
United States generates almost two- 
thirds of the transatlantic traffic. In 
other words, for every three people who 
make cross-Atlantic flights, two of these 
reside in the United States. Yet our 
U.S. carriers now share in less than 40 
percent of the cross-Atlantic traffic. 

The consequences of this decline are 
already seriously felt and will become 
alarming if the present trend continues. 
It means the loss of dollars, a loss which 
has become increasingly important to us 
in recent years. It means the failure of 
the United States to increase its indus- 
trial capacity and skills, a failure to put 
more men to work, for if our air carriers 
continue to carry less traffic they will 
make less flights, they will need less 
maintenance, and less replacement. 

Our loss of traffic means, in addition, 
a failure to maintain our position as the 
world’s foremost air carrier. Nowadays, 
we face more and more competition from 
foreign airlines—from Air France, Sa- 
bena, Lufthansa, British Overseas Air- 
ways, and others and will find increasing 
competition from the Soviet state-owned 
airlines, Aeroflot. These lines are mov- 
ing more and more into traffic which 
was formerly moved by our own air car- 
riers. 

To a degree, this decline was bound 
to happen. 

But it is obvious that we should not 
be carrying only 40 percent. Yet this is 
what the best available figures indicate— 
40 percent—when we have by far the 
largest fleet and the best equipment. 

The major reason for our decline in 
international air carriage can be found 
in the bilateral air agreements the State 
Department has negotiated with foreign 
governments and the way in which these 
agreements have been carried out. Our 
negotiators have disregarded principles 
of equity and reciprocity and have, in 
effect, offered to foreign air carriers a 
silk purse in return for a sow’s ear 
granted to American air carriers. This 
pernicious trend has developed over a 
period of years and several striking ex- 
amples of inequitable air agreements are 
available. 

Five years ago, the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee appointed a 
special Subcommittee on International 
Air Agreements to investigate U.S. policy 
in regards to the awarding of air routes 
to foreign air carriers and to determine 
whether the routes which had recently 
been awarded to Lufthansa, the German 
airline, were putting our American air 
carriers in an unfavorable position. I 
was privileged to chair this subcommit- 
tee and Senators ALAN BIBLE and John 
Bricker were members. 
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The subcommittee conducted hearings 
over a period of about 6 weeks. We 
heard representatives of the Department 
of State, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
US.-flag carriers, the Air Transport 
Association. 

We examined the principles upon 
which our bilateral air agreements are 
based and we studied in detail the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the route 
awards to Lufthansa. We went into 
these and related problems thoroughly. 
I feel we covered the ground very well at 
that time and we issued a report in 
which we were quite critical of the meth- 
od used by the State Department and 
the CAB in their negotiations, I would 
like to bring the Senate up to date on 
that report and let it know the situation 
that now prevails in the awarding of air 
routes to foreign air carriers. 

In negotiating these air routes and 
surrounding problems, the United States 
has based its demands on the principles 
of the Bermuda agreement. The Ber- 
muda agreement was entered into with 
the Government of the United Kingdom 
in 1946 and established the pattern 
which we have since followed in nego- 
tiations for reciprocal international air 
carriage. 

When the Bermuda consultations 
started in 1947 the American and British 
negotiators were faced with the problem 
of defining the scope and establishing 
all the elements of such negotiations. 
Of the elements which were established 
two are important to consider today. 

First, routes have to be exchanged. 
In drawing up this exchange, the car- 
riage of the traffic, not only between the 
United States and foreign country, but 
also between that foreign country and 
third countries by the foreign country, 
must be negotiated. 

This latter third country traffic is 
sometimes called fifth freedom traffic or 
secondary carriage, the fill-up traffic 
essential to economical operation of air- 
craft. 

Second, general standards for govern- 
ing the capacity to be operated on the 
awarded routes must be agreed upon. 

With respect to these factors the 
American position was that there should 
be freedom to carry traffic to any over- 
sea point as often as was desired—in 
effect, complete freedom of the skies. 
The British position, and the position 
taken by most of the European countries 
in similar negotiations at that time, ad- 
vocated a strict control on all routes and 
capacity carried thereon. This was 
based on the fear that since only the 
Americans were then capable of manu- 
facturing aircraft readily adaptable for 
commercial use, we might flood the mar- 
ket with air service to such an extent 
that it would retard the normal develop- 
ment of foreign airlines and the foreign 
aircraft industry. 

To account properly for these diver- 
gent points of view and at the same time 
allow flexibility for future operations an 
article was inserted into the Bermuda 
agreement which said: 

The air service made available to the pub- 
lic by the airlines operating under this 
agreement shall bear a close relationship to 
the requirements of the public for such serv- 
ices. * * * Services provided * * * shall re- 
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tain as their primary objective the provision 
of capacity adequate to the traffic demands 
between the country of which such airline 
is a national and the countries of ultimate 
destination of the traffic. 


The rights to carry traffic from one 
foreign country to another, the fifth 
freedom or secondary carriage, was 
given special consideration in this same 
article: 

The right to embark or disembark on such 
services international traffic destined for and 
coming from third countries at a point or 
points on the routes specified shall be ap- 
plied in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of orderly development * * * and 
shall be subject to the general principle that 
capacity should be related— 

(a) to traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of ulti- 
mate destination of the traffic; 

(b) to the requirements of through airlines 
operation; and 

(c) to the traffic requirements of the area 
through which the airline passes after taking 
account of local and regional services. 


Thus the article envisioned the car- 
riage of traffic originating in one country 
and destined for another as the major 
source of the traffic which each nation’s 
airlines would carry between the two 
nations. Passengers leaving England for 
the United States or vice versa would 
provide the primary source of the traf- 
fic which the United States and British 
carriers would transport between these 
countries. Fifth freedom traffic, traffic 
to a third foreign country, was recog- 
nized as necessary in the interests of 
economic operation but it was to have a 
lesser position, it was to be subordinate 
to the purpose of carrying traffic be- 
tween a flight’s place of origin and ulti- 
mate destination. 

The principles stated in the Bermuda 
agreement were good. They were a log- 
ical, reasonable compromise of two op- 
posing philosophies, and they provided 
a sound basis on which the airlines of 
two countries could operate in an orderly, 
effective manner and offer efficient serv- 
ice to the public. It is at our own risk 
that we violate any of these principles, 
or allow other countries to violate them. 

But the principles of the Bermuda 
agreement have been violated again and 
again, both in the bilateral negotiations 
which we have conducted with various 
countries since 1946 and in the applica- 
tion of these principles to the day-to-day 
operations of foreign carriers to whom 
we have awarded routes. The conse- 
quence of this failure to uphold the prin- 
ciples has been the steady, alarming de- 
cline in the position of the American 
international air carriers. 

An excellent example of our failure to 
uphold the Bermuda principles is pro- 
vided by the bilateral air agreement 
made between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States in the 
summer of 1956. The Subcommittee on 
International Air Agreements went into 
the provisions of this agreement at great 
length and we found that the routes 
given the German airline, Lufthansa, 
and the accompanying difficulty of con- 
trolling capacity on these routes definite- 
ly worked to the detriment of the Amer- 
ican air carriers. The first inequity of 
this agreement occurred wherein Luft- 
hansa was given the right to fly into 
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five major American cities—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles—in 
return for the rights of American air 
carriers to operate into five major Ger- 
man cities—Frankfurt, Hamburg, Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart, and the Dusseldorf-Co- 
logne-Bonn, area which is served by a 
single airport. The combined population 
of the metropolitan areas into which 
Lufthansa achieved rights was approxi- 
mately 29 million, about six times the 
population in the five German cities to 
which we received reciprocal rights. 
This disparity in population is com- 
pounded by the greater travel interest in 
the U.S. cities. 

Lufthansa was also granted rights to 
fly beyond New York into Havana, in 
addition to starting with rights beyond 
Germany. This grant was the second 
inequity in the agreement. The grant 
of rights both from beyond Germany 
and from New York to Havana were 
for the carriage of fifth freedom traffic. 
The statistics presented to the subcom- 
mittee by the CAB showed that Ger- 
many would have received passenger 
revenues about two-thirds greater than 
the United States simply on the car- 
riage of fifth freedom traffic alone. 
Moreover, Lufthansa might have 
achieved further rights beyond Havana 
which would have opened up the entire 
South American Continent to her. In 
gaining access into Latin America via 
New York, Lufthansa—carrying sec- 
ondary traffic—would have come into 
direct competition with and taken rev- 
enue from the U.S. and Latin American 
lines which carry primary traffic be- 
tween the two continents. I am happy 
to say that, perhaps because of the 1955 
hearings, Lufthansa has never at- 
tempted to exercise the rights beyond 
New York which our negotiators grant- 
ed. On the far end of the route, how- 
ever, Lufthansa, in achieving beyond- 
Germany rights, came into competition 
with our carrier’s primary rights to the 
Middle East and India. 

In essence then the Germans were 
given, in addition to the appropriate 
and reciprocal equal opportunity to com- 
pete for the economically rich United 
States-Germany market, a right to oper- 
ate in the market between the United 
States and countries intermediate to and 
beyond Germany and the right to operate 
in the market between the United States 
and the Caribbean and South America. 
The value of these third-country rights 
could not at any point be reciprocated by 
Germany. 

Another example of our negotiator’s 
failure to be guided by the principles of 
the Bermuda agreement is that made 
with the Australian Government in 1957 
whereby Qantas, the Australian airline, 
was given rights to fly from Australia 
across the Pacific to San Francisco, on 
to New York, from there over to Lon- 
don, and even beyond. This award 
opened up, I would estimate, about half 
of the world’s potential air traffic and 
is better than any route award ever 
given a U:S. carrier. 

The route given to our U.S. carriers 
in return was hardly equitable. They 
were allowed passage from the United 
States through points in Australia to, 
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in some cases, southeast Asia and the 
Philippines, and, in other cases to 
Africa and Antarctica. On the very 
face of it, this agreement is inequitable 
and unjustified. It provides another ex- 
ample of the State Department’s failure 
to protect our legitimate interests to 
the detriment of the U.S. airlines. 

Last week the Department of State 
announced its willingness to reopen 
formal consultations on the 1957 bi- 
lateral air agreement between the United 
States and the Government of the Neth- 
erlands. The Dutch reply is awaited 
now. The announced intent of these 
consultations will be to consider a Dutch 
request for a transpolar route from Hol- 
land into Los Angeles. Under normal 
circumstances I would welcome such 
consultations and would hope that some 
drastic revisions would be made in the 
present air agreement with the Nether- 
lands, for I feel that the American air 
carrier’s interests and the interests of 
the United States were not properly pro- 
tected when the present agreement was 
negotiated. I would welcome negotia- 
tions which would offer an opportunity 
to make changes in the provisions of 
that accord—changes which would undo 
and redress the inequities which were 
placed on U.S. carriers in 1957. But 
although these consultations, assuming 
they are held, will offer the opportunity 
to make changes, I fear that such modifi- 
cations as may come out of these talks 
will not be ones which will benefit the 
US.-fliag carriers. 

In order that the Senate may under- 
stand exactly what is involved in these 
consultations, I think it would be well 
to go into the background of our present 
air agreement with the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 

Initial air route negotiations with the 
Dutch Government commenced shortly 
after World War II, and a basic agree- 
ment was reached in 1946, whereby KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines was granted travel 
over two routes—Amsterdam-—New York 
and Miami-—Curacao—Curacao being in 
the Netherlands Antilles. American-flag 
lines were also granted the same routes. 
This was a l-year agreement which was 
successively renewed for varying lengths 
of time while further negotiations con- 
tinued intermittently until 1957. In that 
year a formal agreement was reached 
wherein the earlier route awards were 
reaffirmed and KLM also received pas- 
sage from Amsterdam to Houston via 
Montreal and New York-Curacao. In 
return for these U.S. concessions, the 
U.S. carriers were granted some flexi- 
bility in their rights to fiy into the 
Netherlands Antilles and we attained 
the Dutch willingness to abide by the 
principle of the Bermuda agreement. 

Dutch adherence to the Bermuda 
principles would, in theory, enable KLM 
to share with U.S. lines all the 
services needed for transport of pas- 
sengers or cargo having its origin or 
destination in Holland or the United 
States but would not permit KLM to 
operate these routes in substantial ex- 
cess of the needs generated within the 
two countries. Of course, like limita- 
tions were to be applied to U:S. carriers. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Dutch concession to abide by the prin- 
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ciples of the Bermuda agreement has 
been of much value to the American- 
flag carriers. Although no specific fig- 
ures are available, because the United 
States does not check the volume of 
fifth freedom traffic, and because the 
Dutch Government has been unwilling 
to provide pertinent statistics, authori- 
tative estimates put the amount of fifth 
freedom traffic on these KLM routes at 
substantially about 50 percent. If this 
is true, then KLM has been carrying on 
a flagrant and systematic violation of 
the Bermuda principles and the United 
States-Netherlands agreement of 1957. 

In any case, the 1957 agreement pro- 
vides KLM with access to more than 20 
times the population that the U.S. car- 
riers received by virtue of the agreement. 
The route from New York to Curacao is 
particularly significant, for it provides 
@ means for KLM to gain access to the 
entire New York-Latin American market, 
which should be reserved for Latin 
American and US. airlines. The 1957 
air agreement with the Netherlands, was, 
like the agreements with Germany and 
Australia, distinctly disadvantageous to 
the American carriers, in that access to 
population and rights to carry fifth free- 
dom traffic were inequitable. 

In 1960, further consultations were 
held with the Dutch, at which time they 
requested that the United States grant 
KLM transpolar rights into Los Angeles. 
the same route they are requesting this 
year. After a month of talks, the State 
Department turned down the Dutch re- 
quest. In a letter to an interested Mem- 
ber of the Senate, shortly thereafter, 
Assistant Secretary of State William 
MacComber said: 

It was considered that the aviation rights 
already given to the Netherlands in the Air 
Transport Agreement of 1957, represented 
quite generous concessions and that the 
grant of a further concession at this time 
would only create a further imbalance of 
benefits to the disadvantage of the USS. air- 
lines. The grant of the Netherlands request, 
therefore, was not considered to be in the 
best interest of the United States. 


The State Department was indeed cor- 
rect in its refusal and in its reasons for 
it. However, now, 15 months later, con- 
sultations on the very same route and 
the same problem are to recommence. I 
do not know of any significant economic 
or political changes in United States- 
Netherlands relations in the last year or 
so. Consequently, I see no reason for 
reopening the talks. The reasons for 
the refusal in January 1960 are even 
more valid today, since the share of the 
North Atlantic carriage by U5S.-flag 
lines has declined every year since 1957, 
and particularly during the past year. 

The State Department’s letter men- 
tioned the creation of a further imbal- 
ance of benefits—a clear admission that 
the present United States-Netherlands 
air agreement is disadvantageous to 
US. airlines. If KLM is given access to 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area, with 
its population of about 7 million, no 
possible routing which U.S. airlines can 
get in return will offer true or equi- 
table compensation. The only Dutch 
concession which might make such an 
award at all reasonable would be their 
willingness to accept a substantial cut in 
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the capacity they now carry over their 
routes in and out of the United States. 
In order to insure effectiveness of an 
agreement to decrease capacity, the 
maximum number of flights would prob- 
ably have to be specified as a total num- 
ber or as a percentage of certain other 
capacities. 

I said that normally I would welcome 
these consultations and the opportunity 
they afford to correct this imbalance of 
benefits. However, these talks are being 
taken up again at the initiative of the 
Dutch Government; and it would be 
unreasonable to expect that any country 
would ask for a cut in its flights or 
would request talks if it thought a de- 
crease in capacity would result. Past 
experience shows that our negotiators 
have too often granted concessions of 
the type of those for which the Dutch 
will ask. Over recent years we have de- 
veloped an unhealthy precedent for 
making route awards which disregard 
the principles of the Bermuda agreement 
and fail to contribute to the economic 
betterment of our own airlines. If the 
experience of the last decade gives any 
indication of what to expect in the 
future, I am sure that the route to Los 
Angeles—one which cannot be com- 
pensated by anything to which the 
Dutch can agree—will be awarded. 
Consequently, I do not welcome these 
consultations. I fear that will be the 
outcome of the consultation, and that 
it will be terribly injurious to interna- 
tional air carriers bearing the U.S. flag. 

In addition to the questions of 
reciprocity of market access and general 
equity of routes, there are three other 
considerations which I hope our negotia- 
tors will bear in mind during the talks 
with the Dutch. These three considera- 
tions bear not only on these particular 
talks, but also will have a great effect 
on the conduct of all future negotiations 
for air agreements with foreign coun- 
tries and on the actual day-to-day con- 
duct of foreign carriers operating under 
their present bilateral agreements with 
the United States. 

First, I mention that the 1957 United 
States-Netherlands agreement called for 
KLM’s recognition and compliance with 
the Bermuda principles. Many impar- 
tial observers feel that KLM has consist- 
ently violated these principles, specifi- 
cally on the capacity they carry on their 
routes. I hope that in preparation for 
these talks the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has gathered figures which will prove 
the truth or falsity of this accusation. 
If the accusation is false, the CAB should 
say so. If, however, the accusation is 
true, the United States should stand its 
ground and demand compliance with the 
1957 agreement. Any other action would 
put us in danger of setting a precedent 
which would be extremely damaging to 
our national interests. If KLM, while 
committed to the Bermuda principles by 
the present agreement, is nevertheless 
violating the principles, it is most im- 
portant that she not be granted the Los 
Angeles route in return for the guaran- 
teed, effective compliance with the prin- 
ciples. While effective compliance might 
render the U.S. airlines some short-term 
benefits, it would indicate to other for- 
eign carriers that the best means of gain- 
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ing from the United States an extraordi- 
nary and unjustified concession is to 
violate the agreement under which they 
now are operating, and then use their 
violations as a negotiating tool with 
which to gain further concessions. 

Consequently, Mr. President, it is most 
important that before any talks begin, 
the CAB attempt to determine the extent 
of KLM’s compliance with the 1957 
agreement. If there is a consistent 
failure to live up to the principles of the 
original agreement, we must—more than 
ever—refuse to accede to the Dutch re- 
quest for a route into Los Angeles. 

Second, KLM’s drive to obtain this 
route has received the strong backing 
of the Dutch Government. The Dutch 
Ambassador has called on officials of the 
State Department and has urged the 
reopening of talks. The Dutch Foreign 
Minister has apparently discussed this 
matter with the President of the United 
States. Their 1960 bid for this route 
was carried on in conjunction with a 
strong public-relations program in the 
United States; and approaches were 
made to various civic groups, in seeking 
their support. In the face of this, grant- 
ing of the route into Los Angeles can 
only lead to the conclusion that the 
United States will yield to any deter- 
mined, high-pressure campaign for the 
awarding of extraordinary routes, no 
matter how unjustified or how prejudi- 
cial to U.S. interests. This will furnish 
to other foreign carriers an invitation 
to employ exactly the same tactics; and 
a second, third, and fourth dangerous 
and damaging effect will have occurred. 

Third, the awarding of this route—an 
award which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has opposed in the past, and, I 
understand, will again oppose—will be 
an indication that the State Department 
has no guiding principles or policies to 
be followed in the negotiation of inter- 
national air routes, and that the prin- 
ciples which were talked about at Ber- 
muda are only a mockery, a sham, to 
which only lipservice is given. In this 
case, I suggest that it is within the prov- 
ince of Congress to establish a policy 
which will serve as a guide in future 
negotiations, and to institute procedures 
which will insure that the policy is car- 
ried out. 

Mr. President, I would think the Con- 
gress eventually will have to consider 
this problem, and to devise some rules— 
itself—which can be followed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and at least make 
to the State Department some sugges- 
tions as to what positions should be taken 
with respect to the granting of these 
routes. 

It is indisputable that at least some of 
the situations about which I have talked 
today—and I speak specifically of the 
unjustified route awards and our policy 
to limit the capacity on these routes— 
were allowed to come into existence by, 
and owe their continued existence to, 
diplomatic and political considerations. 

I can imagine no other reason for let- 
ting Qantas carry our American citizens 
from San Francisco to New York and on 
to London. Nor can I see any economic 
virtue in allowing Lufthansa the right to 
fly into Latin America via New York. I 
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do not say that politics or diplomacy pro- 
vide good, or logical, reasons for these 
routings. I simply say that they provide 
the only conceivable grounds on which 
these routes could have been awarded 
since equity and the economic facts of 
life rule out all others. 

In this connection, I think it is im- 
portant that the United States indicate, 
through its dealings and negotiations 
with both friend and foe, that it is hon- 
est, forthright, and eager to protect its 
own legitimate interests. Only in this 
way can we insure that our Government’s 
voice will have the respect it deserves. 
But we gain no respect when we grant to 
foreign countries air rights which, on 
their very face, are damaging to our own 
flag carriers and in opposition to the de- 
clared principles of action which we 
made explicit in the Bermuda agree- 
ments. I do not think that the ignoring 
of our American-flag carriers’ legitimate 
interests can aid in the achievement of 
our long-range foreign policy goals, nor 
do I think such disregard is in the in- 
terest of the United States or anyone 
else, except some of these foreign coun- 
tries. 

We have too long toyed with the fu- 
ture of our U.S. international flag car- 
riers. The outcome of the forthcoming 
negotiations may be the final blow to 
their hopes for equitable routes or may 
provide a turning point—a new depar- 
ture—toward the principles that will 
serve not only these foreign countries, 
but our own country. I hope the State 
Department will recognize the legitimate 
interests of the U.S. airlines and will 
refuse to grant KLM the route to Los 
Angeles. 





PRESIDENT’S TEXTILE ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we face 
today the opening of an effort of perti- 
nacious significance in the struggle 
which will go on until next year with 
respect to the extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act and the deter- 
mination of what will be the trade pol- 
icy of the United States. 

The administration yesterday an- 
nounced a seven-point program of assist- 
ance to the U.S. textile industry. I be- 
lieve that most of the points proposed by 
President Kennedy represent a com- 
mendable first step toward the assump- 
tion of governmental responsibility to 
help those injured by trade policies pur- 
sued in the national interest. However, 
this is only a first step. 

The administration proposals over- 
look or leave in doubt the five following 
points: 

First. Provision needs to be con- 
sidered for aid to other industries which 
feel themselves injured by concentrated 
imports, such as fabricated metal 
products, industrial chemicals, cord and 
twine, electronic and office machine 
equipment, sporting goods, buttons and 
toys, and other American manufac- 
tures. During 1960, less than 15 per- 
cent of all the briefs filed with the 
Tariff Commission in opposition to duty 
reductions at the trade negotiations, be- 
ginning this year, under the General 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
GATT—came from the textile in- 
dustry. 

Second. Even for the textile industry 
alone these proposals as yet make no 
provision for: (a) Extended unemploy- 
ment compensation to help workers 
through their period of transition; (b) 
retraining of workers; (c) relocation aid 
for workers; (d) early retirement provi- 
sions for workers; (e) loans to larger 
businesses not eligible for financing from 
the Small Business Administration; and 
(f) financing and stimulation of com- 
munity development corporations. 

Third. Consideration should be given 
to the important principle of phasing out 
additional tariff and quota protection 
for American industry on a graduated 
basis with a definite time limit. This 
is basic to the concept of trade adjust- 
ment assistance. It assures that such 
a program does not develop into a per- 
manent Government subsidy and it 
serves notice on our trading partners— 
who last year took $20 billion of our 
commercial exports—that the United 
States is not signaling retreat into a 
policy of economic isolation. 

Fourth. Criteria should be established 
to distinguish between enterprises actu- 
ally injured by imports and those well 
able to meet foreign competition. In 
other words, the President’s program 
proposes aid on an industrywide basis. 
Therefore, aid would be given also to 
the profitable producers and may leave 
those who really need it at the same 
comparative disadvantage which they 
now suffer, It should be realized that 
one-half of the yardage increase in tex- 
tile imports between 1958 and 1960 oc- 
curred in only one item: soft cotton- 
filled sheeting. 

Fifth. Provision should be made for 
action within the framework of our pres- 
ent trade legislation and our present 
trade agreements. Such provision would 
require amendments of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to distinguish be- 
tween injury to whole industries or parts 
of them and injury to individual busi- 
nesses. This is a most important dis- 
tinction if we are to help those who need 
help while preserving our policy to ex- 
pand trade necessary for the mainte- 
nance and expansion of our export 
markets. 

These five points take into considera- 
tion the principal provisions of S. 851, 
the National Import Policy Act of 1961, 
which I introduced for myself and Sen- 
ator Case of New Jersey on February 9, 
1961. 

The administration approach, if con- 
fined to textiles alone, fails to show an 
awareness of the growing problems faced 
by a wide variety of businesses and their 
workers and communities from concen- 
trated import competition; problems 
which have to be met in the national in- 
terest and also be reconciled in connec- 
tion with it. 

Also, there should be awareness of the 
need for bipartisan action on the part 
of those interested in the preservation 
of an effective U.S. foreign trade policy; 
partisanship would be inviting danger 
for the foreign economic policy of the 
United States, of which trade is the most 
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vital element. In the face of the im- 
pending great debate on renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act next 
year and the bipartisan tradition in for- 
eign policy, the administration should 
seek such support. 

Foreign trade is an issue of overriding 
importance to the domestic economic 
expansion and the foreign economic 
leadership of the United States. The 
appraisal of our foreign trade policy 
should begin now. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an article from the 
New Republic, May 1, 1961 issue, writ- 
ten by Mr. Asher Brynes, and an article 
from Brandon’s Shipper and Forwarder, 
March 20, 1961 issue, written by me. I 
believe that these two articles present a 
picture of the scope of the problems and 
opportunities in foreign trade before the 
United States. I hope that they will 
help to fill the urgent need for a bal- 
anced approach and for widespread pub- 
lic discussion on the foreign trade issue. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp the text of the 
May 2 White House release announcing 
the President’s program. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From the New Republic, May 1, 1961] 

THE TROUBLE OF PROGRESS 
(By Asher Brynes) 

The big battle over trade policy is a year 
off but the campaign began, as this journal 
noted last October (“Needed—A New Bi- 

ip?” by Selig S. Harrison), when 
16 southern Governors repudiated the Dem- 
ocratic free trade tradition and embraced 
economic nationalism. Within a few work- 
ing days after he was sworn in the President 
took up his position. “A return to pro- 
tectionism is not a solution,” he told the 
Congress early last February, in his message 
on the balance-of-payments problem. On 
the same day he followed through with an 
action that reversed a stand he had taken 
as a Member of Congress. When he was a 
Senator ting the interests of his 
State Mr. Kennedy supported the claim of a 
Massachusetts twine and cordage concern for 
higher tariff protection. Now as a President 
representing the national interest he re- 
jected the same proposal when it was bucked 
up to him in the form, technically, of a split 
decision by the Tariff Commission on that 
very claim. (The Commission operates with 
extremely deliberate speed.) The six Com- 
missioners were divided two for, two against, 
two not voting in favor of higher duties on 
cordage and twine. He cast his ballot; it 
was final with the first pair. 

Over on Capitol Hill, also on the same 
day, Senator JoHN Pastore, of Rhode Island, 
convened a subcommittee on textile imports 
to hear testimony about the need for im- 
port quotas to turn the rising tide (as most 
witnesses suggested) of textile products from 
low-wage countries that threatened to in- 
undate our markets, and extinguish our in- 
dustries. Out of old habit the witnesses 
slugged hardest at Japan, although that 
country has imposed voluntary controls on 
most of its textile exports to the United 
States. Textile imports from Hong Kong, 
which have accelerated sharply in recent 
months, were also mentioned together with 
shipments from the newly industrializing 
countries whom we ourselves, as a result of 
our foreign-aid programs, have endowed 
with credits for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials and equipped with the machinery and 
know-how to process those materials into 
cloth and finished goods. In the production 
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of textiles the most important of these are 
India, Pakistan, and Taiwan or free China. 

Here is a dilemma that has grown steadily 
more acute since the passage of the first 
Trade Agreements Act in 1934, which was 
pushed through as a recovery measure in the 
darkest days of the great depression. Under 
this act tariff levels have been peeled down 
slowly, as a cook might dismantie an onion, 
with a constant outpouring of tears. The 
hurt that is caused by cutting a tariff is 
hard to believe unless one is familiar with 
the dry literature in which these sufferings 
are recorded. Last June, for instance, a sub- 
committee of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee heard more than 300 pages of testi- 
mony on the impact of imports. Aside from 
the Government witnesses and a lawyer who 
appeared for a liberal trade policy group, all 
of the witnesses but one argued for more 
protection against imports. Many were dis- 
satisfied with mere tariff increases and called 
for absolute controls, quotas and the like. 
The single industry witness who spoke in 
favor of a liberal approach to foreign trade 
policy was refreshingly obstreperous. 

“To sum it up very briefly, Mr. Chairman,” 
he said, “I believe that the natural desire 
of any businessman, large or small, to elim- 
inate his competition, should not blind us 
to the great and obvious advantages that 
competition brings to the industry, to our 
economy, and to the security of our coun- 
try as a whole. If a man cannot compete 
with his neighbor, no matter what language 
that neighbor speaks, he must change his 
method or change his business. This is 
economic progress and economic strength. 
Perhaps the U.S. Government wants to help 
him to adjust to a condition where he is 
competitive. But no government based on 
our principles can want to eliminate the 
competition. The suggestions made [here] 
that we subject our industries to the allo- 
cation straitjacket of quotas would merely 
subject our industrial strength to the same 


mess that now exists in agriculture, where 
artificial allocations of production require 
artificial allocations of markets, which re- 


quire artificial determinations of price. 
There is no end to the straitjacket which 
these believers in free enterprise would put 
our industrial system into.” 

One does not have to endorse these brave 
words to see that the heart of the matter, 
as Mr. Charles P. Taft of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy said on the same 
occasion, is that it would be a crass incon- 
sistency if the United States were to shrink 
its markets for the products of the coun- 
tries on which we are spending billions in 
foreign aid and investment capital. We as- 
sert we are making such expenditures in 
order to help them lift their living stand- 
ards to a point sufficiently high to protect 
their people from the possibility of Com- 
munist subversion. Restriction of our mar- 
kets would amount to more than a neglect 
of this purpose. It would be tantamount to 
placing these newly industrialized countries 
in a situation in which they must call on 
the Communists to complete what we were 
too fainthearted to finish. 

Over the past 25 years organized labor has 
supported liberal foreign trade policies be- 
cause of its similar interest in raising living 
standards for American workers. Imports 
from low-wage countries normally impinge 
on what economists call our labor-intensive 
industries. Generally speaking, wherever 
much labor and relatively little capital are 
required to turn out the goods, as in the 
ceramic and textile industries, wages in this 
country, as elsewhere, tend to be depressed 
and trade-union organization either weak or 
nonexistent. As a consequence the impact 
of imports on such industries may have all 
the appearance of doing forcibly what organ- 
ized labor in these cases cannot do, that is, 
help its membership to get out of such prim- 
itive industries and find better-paying jobs 
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elsewhere. This shift has already occurred 
in much of the American ceramics industry, 
with scarcely enough complaint to be visible 
on the front pages of the big city newspapers. 

Textiles are another matter, not becaus> 
the Textile Workers’ Union is strong but 
rather because of its connection with the two 
large apparel workers’ unions. One of them, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, has been 
branching out into the more highly labor- 
intensive sections of the apparel and asso- 
ciated industries. Today it has jurisdiction 
not only over men’s suits and overcoats, but 
also “pants, shirts, pajamas, underwear, 
outerwear, rainwear, gloves, sportswear, and 
athletic equipment.” Imports of these ar- 
ticles have multiplied fivefold, by dollar 
value, in as many years. 

Last March 21, 1960, the Textile Workers’ 
Union reacted sharply by inserting a long 
advertisement in the Daily News Record (the 
leading textile trade publication) of that 
date. “It is good, indeed, to see manage- 
ment bestirring itself before congressional 
committees. * * * But is this enough? We 
say no, for the basic flaw in management’s 
case for relief from imports lies in the fact 
that textile management does not speak for 
the million workers in its employ; nor does 
it speak for the many hundreds of commu- 
nities which depend on it for its economic 
well-being. The sad fact is that manage- 
ment speaks only for itself.” 

At the biennial convention of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers the following June 
President Jacob S. Potofsky announced that, 
“We have enlisted the cooperation of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, the 
Textile Workers, the United Hatters, and the 
International Leather Goods Workers * * * 
to defend ourselves against the threat of 
extinction.” He closed his address with a 
stirring peroration: “Do our cutters have 
to continue to cut fabrics imported from 
Japan? Do our operators have to work on 
fabrics made in Japan? Do our bushelmen 
have to alter Japanese manufactured suits? 
* * * We cannot be compelled to commit 
economic suicide.” 

This year Mr. Potofsky’s union followed 
through with the declaration that its mem- 
bers would refuse, after May 1, to work on 
fabrics imported from Japan. It was joined 
in this boycott by a union in a completely 
different industry, the Chicago local of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, which said that its membership 
would not work with Japanese electronic 
components after the same date. The double 
announcement made major news. At the 
President’s press conference on March 7 he 
was asked for his views on the use of eco- 
nomic boycotts by labor unions concerned 
about import competition. Apparently there 
had been much previous discussion on the 
upper levels of the administration, for Mr. 
Kennedy’s answer was crisp. He hoped the 
boycotts would not spread to other unions 
because there are statutory procedures under 
which the industries that are affected ad- 
versely by imports can bring their complaints 
to the Tariff Commission. Workers in some 
of these industries have been, indeed, hard 
hit but “they’re not always able to make a 
judgment of what the total national need 
is, and also the international need.” He 
concluded with the remark that “two can 
play this game” of boycotts—we might find 
our export industries injured by discrimina- 
tory controls abroad, if we discriminate 
against foreign products here. 

LABOR’S DUTY 

There has been more show than substance 
in these boycott actions. One of them, on 
Japanese electronic components, has been 
suspended and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have just called off their threat of 
a boycott against Japanese textiles. Mr. Po- 
tofsky announced that he was taking this 
action at the request of President Kennedy 
and, as he put it, “in the national interest.” 
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At the same time he said he was prepared 
to negotiate an agreement for the limitation 
of imports of men’s suits from Japan with 
the Japanese themselves. Their chief im- 
portance so far as the entire foreign trade 
picture is concerned, may be merely as at- 
tention-getting devices. 

To understand what is going on we must 
grapple with basic trade union policy in 
these matters. According to Solomon Bar- 
kin, director of research of the Textile 
Workers’ Union, organized labor has a duty 
to protect union members from injury in 
the course of technological and economic 
change. In its view, the personal and social 
costs of production should be carried by the 
enterprise itself, meaning the owners of the 
businesses in which the workers are em- 
ployed. The price of goods and services 
should therefore include the costs of un- 
employment, sickness, retirement, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and the economic 
and social development of people and 
regions. What that adds up to is a claim 
for full protection from any fluctuation of 
demand for the services of labor traceable 
to any cause but catastrophe; that is, forces 
that actually disrupt the social order. 

How does the businessman feel about this? 
Unfortunately, one has to put together the 
case for business out of scraps and bits, for 
it employs few spokesmen as perceptive and 
articulate as Mr. Barkin. The average 
businessman appears to work in a climate of 
self-imposed discipline as a consequence of 
the voluntary elections of risks, or rather 
risk taking, which characterizes his opera- 
tions. If (he feels) he is to be saddled with 
the burden of carrying his employees 
through all economic adversities, too great 
a proportion of his working capital will have 
to be earmarked for that purpose rather than 
for the maintenance of the enterprise it- 
self—which is another way of saying for 
the maintenance of himself in the role of 
businessman, whether he be an active pro- 
prietor or a professional manager. This dif- 
ference of views is not a matter of degree but 
of kind; it is qualitative or absolute. But 
we live in a social order that is intolerant of 
the violent collision of interests which such 
differing views would generate if each side 
insisted on its own way. In our present cir- 
cumstances both can unite to throw this 
problem on the general public, or its agent, 
the administration. This appears to be one 
of the underlying reasons for the success of 
the welfare state in recent years. Its opera- 
tions help to buffer the shock of these 
absolutes. 


THE LIMITS OF “TRADE ADJUSTMENT” 


Until quite recently the industries that are 
strongly unionized have been less affected 
by import competition and, to put it bluntly, 
the liberalistic attitudes of labor leaders have 
led most of them to favor liberal foreign 
trade policies in the absence of real sacrifice. 
Now the liberal trader in the trade union 
ranks, as Mr. Barkin puts it, who may have 
“merely adopted the logic and argument of 
the free trade movement will have to part 
company [with it] as the domestic impact 
of foreign trade becomes more and more 
evident.” 

Last February the AFL-CIO executive 
council issued a new statement on inter- 
national trade policy. As in previous years 
it endorsed the broad national, political, and 
economic objectives which require a con- 
tinued expansion of international trade. It 
went on to say, however, that a modification 
of this policy was required for the sixties— 
& new policy “that is proper both for Amer- 
ica’s economic and political objectives at 
home and abroad, as well as being fair both 
to American firms and workers and the 
nations that trade with us.” Trade adjust- 
ment legislation of the type sponsored by 
Mr. Kennedy when he was a Member of the 
Senate and which is now being pushed in a 
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more comprehensive form by Senator Javits, 
of New York, was mentioned as the most 
effective program for workers, industries, and 
communities adversely affected by imports. 
However, and this is the key point: “US. 
trade policy should also aim at safeguarding 
absolute historic levels of production in 
significant domestic industries, so that com- 
petitive imports will not depress U.S. produc- 
tion and jobs below their historic norm. 
The policy should be flexible enough so that 
as soon as modifications are possible, they 
could be reconsidered.” 

A large-scale study of these matters which 
is shortly to be published by the AFL-CIO 
defines this safeguarded absolute historic 
level of production as a standard “‘based on 
the recent experience of the particular in- 
dustry prior to any unusual influx of im- 
ports.” Once the specific standard had been 
set, American producers in that industry 
would be on notice that they had, as it 
were, an exclusive license to supply domestic 
consumption up to that level. For any sales 
above it they would have to compete with 
imports. 

The apparent rigidity of this decision is 
softened by a conditional statement, which 
is quoted for emphasis: “It is possible that 
inevitable attrition in declining industries 
plus an effective trade adjustment program 
might make it feasible to gradually reduce 
the safeguarded level and thereby permit a 
greater volume of imports without adversely 
affecting firms and workers in the domestic 
industry.” The process of natural attrition 
toward which the framers of labor’s new 
policy on foreign trade look hopefully re- 
sembles what is often heard in Washington 
when an impulse to economize passes over 
the Government and an order to reduce 
overhead expenses goes out to the various 
bureau heads. They also hope that the rate 
at which civil service personnel leave spon- 
taneously to take other jobs, or retire, wili 
result in a payroll shrinkage that hurts no- 
body. What this emphasized sentence im- 
plies, as keen-sighted readers have doubt- 
less noted, is that no realistically conceivable 
trade adjustment program can completely 
eliminate the trouble of progress, and this 
is precisely what labor objects to. 

[From Brandon’s Shipper & Forwarder, 
Mar. 20, 1961] 


EXPANSION OF U.S. ForEIGN TRADE—THE 
CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS AND THE RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

(By Senator Jacos K. Javrrs) 

During the past 10 years, U.S. commercial 
export and import trade has grown by 75 
percent—from somewhat less than $20 bil- 
lion in 1950 to $34.3 billion in 1960. Both 
then and now it comprises between 16 per- 
cent and 17 percent of all foreign trade in 
the free world. This is the largest share of 
world trade held by any single nation. It 
represents also the largest commitment, ex- 
cept for defense expenditures, of U.S. eco- 
nomic resources to world affairs. Nine times 
greater than annual U.S. foreign economic 
and military aid combined, nine times 
greater than annual US. private oversea in- 
vestment, representing four-fifths of all U.S. 
international transactions, foreign trade is 
the most accurate measure of U.S. economic 
power in the world. 

And every dollar of it passes into or out 
of the country as the result of a private 
business transaction—and this includes the 
sale of agricultural products which is sup- 
ported by the Government. Furthermore, 
the $3.3 billion increase in our exports during 
1960, as compared to 1959, prevented our 
serious balance of payments deficit from 
virtually doubling and reaching a figure in 
excess of $7 billion. 

It is a challenge to private enterprise to 
maintain and expand trade as a great instru- 
ment of U.S. world leadership, and it is the 
responsibility of Government to provide the 
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services needed by private enterprise for the 
fulfillment of this task. I should like to 
discuss the challenge to business and the 
responsibility of Government in two separate 
parts. 

THE CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 

1. Business has to have the will to engage 
in export. The American manufacturer can- 
not content himself with producing products 
tailored to the needs of our domestic mar- 
kets and then try to get rid of what he can- 
not sell here by sending it overseas. The 
businessman must realize that, to an in- 
creasing extent, a steady and expanding ex- 
port market can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss for him, and between 
work and layoffs for his employees. This is 
true for a large number of enterprises, in- 
cluding manufacturers of automobiles, chem- 
icals, electronic equipment, jet aircraft, 
machine tools, other metal products, and 
even many textiles. A study in the Decem- 
ber 1960 issue of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness of the Department of Commerce con- 
cludes: “With the slowing down of our eco- 
nomic pace during the course of 1960, the 
brisk rate of the export business has become 
a welcome stimulus to domestic output of a 
broad range of commodities.” 

This means that the American business- 
man must familiarize himself with export 
opportunities and must service his foreign 
customers, once he has sold his products to 
them, just as he does with domestic mar- 
kets and customers. He must actively learn 
about the export services provided by the 
U.S. Government and, through personal con- 
tacts and through his representatives in 
Congress, seek to improve those services 
wherever they do not now fit his legitimate 
needs. 

In our free enterprise system all of this 
depends upon the initiative of the private 
businessman himself. It is his personal 
responsibility. 

2. Business has to have the will to meet 
the competition of imports. An American 
manufacturer cannot hope to hide inefficier - 
cy permanently behind high protectionist 
walls. The American business community 
cannot afford to let him do so, if it hopes 
to compete in oversea markets. Trade is a 
two-way street, and whatever profits one 
businessman may gain by operating uneco- 
nomically behind tariff and quota barriers 
will be lost by his fellow businessmen who 
cannot enter foreign markets because of 
countervailing protectionist measures taken 
by other countries. 

I believe that it is highly significant that, 
while the voices of those seeking high pro- 
tection grow more numerous and stronger, 
hardly anything is heard from those busi- 
nessmen who, whether they know it or not, 
are increasingly dependent upon liberal U.S. 
trade policies. Tariff Commission statistics, 
comparing the years 1955 and 1960, both of 
them preceding years of U.S. trade nego- 
tiations with other contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), show a threefold increase in the 
number of firms opposing further U.S. tariff 
concessions and a fivefold increase in the 
number of briefs asking for duty increases. 
As a Senator, I have received many hundreds 
of letters, cards, and telegrams over the past 
year asking for high tariffs. I have received 
few, indeed, asking for trade liberalization. 
I believe that my fellow Members of the Con- 
gress have had the same experience. 

I must warn especially you, whose liveli- 
hood depends largely on foreign trade, that 
this kind of public silence on exports cannot 
continue without seriously affecting the ac- 
tions of your Representatives in Washington. 

Next year the Trade Agree- 
ment Act will expire. Its further extension, 
unhampered by crippling amendments, will 
be one of the most critical and hotly debated 
issues before Congress during the next 18 
months. 
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It is the responsibility of the businessman 
to make his views known. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


1. Government must provide the kind of 
service which will fit the export needs of 
business. The export services of the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
State, of the Export-Import Bank, and of the 
Small Business Administration must be co- 
ordinated and augmented so that they will 
effectively fill the requirements of the US. 
exporter. 

The National Export Policy Act of 1961, 
which I have introduced in the Senate with 
the cosponsorship of several of my colleagues, 
is designed to meet this responsibility. It 
would create a Council for Export Promo- 
tion to coordinate the various services pro- 
vided by the Government and to bring them 
closer to the Amercan businessman. It 
would set up a broad-scale export credit 
guarantee program in the Export-Import 
Bank with the participation of private bank- 
ing and financial institutions, and it would 
greatly expand the foreign trade activities 
of the Departments of Commerce and State 
as well as of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

2. Government must provide assistance to 
those businesses, workers, and communities 
adversely affected by the concentrated in- 
crease of certain imports, resulting from the 
reciprocal trade policies pursued in the na- 
tional interest. Businesses and workers must 
be helped to meet foreign competition, and 
communities must be helped to overcome the 
possibly depressing effects resulting from this 
temporary economic adjustment. 

The National Import Policy Act of 1961, 
which I have introduced in the Senate with 
the cosponsorship of Senator Case of New 
Jersey, is designed to meet the Government’s 
responsibility in this respect. It would pro- 
vide loans and technical assistance to busi- 
nesses and communities suffering serious in- 
jury as the result of increased imports, and 
it would set minimum levels and periods of 
unemployment compensation for their work- 
ers. It would also provide for retraining and 
relocation assistance to those workers, as well 
as the opportunity for early retirement under 
the social security system. 

In addition, it would authorize the Presi- 
dent to set a time limit of up to 7 years, 
when he wishes to bring about the gradual 
reduction of additional tariffs or quota re- 
strictions which he imposes as the result of 
Tariff Commission recommendations. This 
would give assurance to our trading partners 
throughout the world that, even if the 
United States increases some important bar- 
riers for the welfare of its citizens, these 
increases may be eliminated once they are 
no longer necessary. Such an assurance 
would make much easier the successful car- 
rying out of another governmental responsi- 
bility: the constant negotiation for the re- 
duction of high foreign tariff wails and the 
elimination of remaining discriminatory 
barriers against U.S. products. 

CONCLUSION 

The challenge to business and the respon- 
sibility of Government in the field of US. 
trade expansion can be met only through the 
closest possible cooperation between business 
and Government. But it must be empha- 
sized that Government can only meet its 
responsibilities with the active support of 
the people—in this instance the people who, 
like you, have the most direct interest in 
foreign trade. Congressional renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and pas- 
save of other legislation on exports, as well 
as the implementation of policies for export 
expansion, are of continuous interest and 
concern to you. 
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[From the New York Times, May 3, 1961] 


KENNEDY OFFERS TEXTILE AID PLAN; HINTS AT 
QuoTaS—DECLARES SEVEN-POINT PROPOSAL 
ViTaL TO NATIONAL ECONOMY—INDUSTRY 
ENCOURAGED 

(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—President Kennedy 
announced today a program of assistance to 
the textile industry. There were indications 
that import quotas might be imposed on 
competing nations. 

J. M. Cheatham, head of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, said he 
was “highly encouraged.” He said he did 
not know if quotas would result. 

“We are encouraged that this is going to 
lead to some corrective action,” he declared. 

His organization has long urged quotas as 
a relief from the heavy import competition 
felt by domestic manufacturers, particu- 
larly in the last 2 years. 

While the seven-point program did not 
mention quotas or tariffs, it was regarded by 
some in the administration as a “green light” 
for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to impose quotas on such sources of 
competition as Hong Kong, Pakistan, and 
other low-wage countries. 


RELIEF FOR OIL IN 1959 


This view was based on the seventh of the 
actions, proposed by the President. 

“An application by the textile industry 
for action under existing statutes, such as 
the escape clause or the national security 
provision of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act, will be carefully considered on its 
merits ” he said. 

This was interpreted as possible encour- 
agement for the Tariff Commission or the 
OCDM to favor applications for relief. 

The Commission has rejected such appli- 
cations made under the escape clause of the 
Trade Act. The clause is designed to assist 
an industry when it is suffering from for- 
eign competition. 


MEETING AT WHITE HOUSE 


The OCDM considers requests for relief 
under the national security clause, designed 
to prevent damage to the national security 
through damage to essential industries. In 
1959 it restricted crude oil imports, the only 
time it had granted such relief. 

The OCDM, unlike the Commission, is part 
of the Executive Office. 

Mr. Cheatham and other textile men met 
at the White House today with Commerce 
Secretary Luther H. Hodges, Gov. Ernest 
F. Hollings of South Carolina, a textile State; 
members of the White House staff, and Hick- 
man Price, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, who heads a Cabinet study committee 
that developed the program. 

Mr. Chatham, head of the Dundee Mills 
in Griffin, Ga., said the program showed “the 
President’s recognition of the vital impor- 
tance of the textile products industries to 
the national economy.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s statement called the in- 
dustry’s problems “serious and deep rooted.” 
He had firsthand knowledge of the subject 
when he was junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, another textile State. 

After noting that the OCDM had already 
cited the industry as “essential to our na- 
tional security,” he added that “textiles had 
a direct effect upon our total economy.” 

The industry is “our second largest em- 
ployer” with 2 million workers directly af- 
fected by its conditions and 2 million in- 
directly concerned, the President said. 

He also proposed: 

A conference of the principal textile ex- 
porting and importing countries to “seek an 
international understanding which will pro- 
vide a basis for trade that will avoid undue 
disruption of established industries.” 

A study of the possibility of eliminating or 
offsetting higher prices paid by domestic 
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manufacturers for domestic cotton, Because 
of an export subsidy paid to cottongrowers, 
manufacturers in this country now pay 6 
cents a pound, or $30 a bale, more than 
foreign buyers. On August 1, the differential 
will be 8 cents and $42.50. 

Expanded research on new products, proc- 
esses, and markets, with the Commerce De- 
partment cooperating with union and 
Management groups. 

A review of depreciation allowances on 
textiles machinery, assistance in financing 
the modernization of this machinery by the 
Small Business Administration, and a pro- 
posal to be sent to Congress “shortly” to 
permit industries hurt or threatened by im- 
ports to receive Federal assistance. 

No details on any of these points were 
given. 

Mr. Kennedy said he hoped the measures 
“will strengthen the industry and expand 
consumption of its products without dis- 
rupting international trade and without 
disruption of the markets of any country.” 

A political factor underlying the move 
reportedly was the rise of protectionist senti- 
ment in Congress, where the Trade Agree- 
ments Act must be renewed next year. 

Congressmen from textile areas have been 
outspoken in demands for relief from im- 
port competition. Many, like Representa- 
tive CARL VINSON, Democrat, of Georgia, are 
influential. 

The views of these men endangered the 
Trade Agreements Act. Thus, the program 
announced today could have the effect of 
satisfying them without threatening the 
principle of reciprocal trade. 

Mr. Vinson said the program “has started 
us on the right road.”” He expressed hope 
that the proposed international conference 
would do much to relieve the industry of 
“serious danger.” 

Senator JOHN O. PasTorRE, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island and chairman of a Subcom- 
mittee on Textiles, said the administration’s 
attitude, as expressed today, should be help- 
ful in getting responsible action on the Trade 
Act next year. 

Some informed sources thought that an 
international conference could not be ef- 
fective in working out voluntary quotas for 
competing countries because there were too 
many such countries. 

A possible consequence, however, was that 
some of the biggest exporters to the United 
States might move to establish quotas for 
themselves rather than have them imposed 
by the OCDM. 

When Japan was the chief competitor, she 
imposed quotas on herself and abided by 
them in shipments to the U.S. market. That 
was in 1957. Imports dropped that year to 
122,400,000 square yards of cotton cloth, from 
188,200,000 in 1956. 

The effect of this was short lived, as other 
low-wage nations developed textile indus- 
tries and discovered that Japan had opened 
the way for them to enter the U.S. market. 

As a result cotton cloth imports increased 
to 140,500,000 square yards in 1958; 240,400,- 
000 in 1959, and 454,600,000 last year. 

This drastic increase was accomplished by 
more than a dozen competitor nations, as 
diverse as West Germany, Switzerland, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Spain. Now the 5-year 
Japanese agreement is expiring and she will 
no doubt seek to increase her quota for next 
year. 

Textile imports totaled 7.2 percent of all 
domestic production last year. 





LAW DAY OBSERVANCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 
1 a ceremony was held in the Capitol 
which deserves widespread recognition. 
The occasion was Law Day, U.S.A., and 
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its observance in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber took the form of official judi- 
cial proceedings. U.S. District Judge 
Luther H. Youngdahl, in naturalization 
proceedings, administered the oath to 
25 new citizens. It is fitting indeed that 
a naturalization proceeding should key- 
note the observance of Law Day, U.S.A., 
in our Nation’s Capitol, and it is in- 
teresting to observe that this marks the 
first time since the Supreme Court dis- 
continued using the Chamber in 1935 
that an official Court proceeding has 
taken place there. The commemoration 
of Law Day, U.S.A., here in Washington 
was only one of many observances 
throughout the Nation, all of which had 
as their objective the reaffirmation of 
the principle of world peace through 
law. 

James E. Palmer, Jr., chairman of 
the Capitol Hill section of the Federal 
Bar Association, welcomed the other bar 
associations joining at the invitation of 
the attorneys on Capitol Hill in spon- 
soring this impressive and notable event. 
These included the bar association of 
the District of Columbia, the national 
organization of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Bar Association, 
and the Washington Bar Association. 

My colleague, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatinc], was the principal 
speaker. His message was not only in- 
spiring for the new citizens, but merits 
the consideration of all of us. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
remarks be placed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This grand occasion has historical sig- 
nificance. We meet here on Law Day 1961 
in the same room in which the U.S. Supreme 
Court regularly met for 75 years. This is 
also the room in which the Senate met until 
1860. It was in this very chamber that Sen- 
ator Daniel Webster declared in immortal 
words for “liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” 

The idea of a Law Day is new, but the 
heritage we commemorate on this day is of 
ancient origin. Our law has its roots in 
antiquity—in the Torah of the Jews, the 
first five books of the Old Testament—in the 
Republic of Plato, the Greek philosopher of 
the ages—in the Code of Justinian, the Ro- 
man Emperor—in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Christianity’s contribution to all mankind. 
In more modern periods, we have built the 
foundation of our legal system on the teach- 
ings of a German, Leibnitz; a Frenchman, 
Montesquieu; an Italian, Beccaria; an Eng- 
lishman, Locke; and many other citizens 
of the world. 

America is a land of immigrants. Our 
forefathers came to this land from different 
cultural backgrounds and from nations all 
over the world. They bequeathed to us a 
Constitution which has nurtured our Re- 
public and made it strong. America’s prog- 
ress and growth can be attributed in large 
measure to the vast reservoir of wisdom in 
the fundamental law. 

Our people must never be complacent or 
self-satisfied. They must never forget their 
debt to the Old World. Americans are the 
beneficiaries of a proud inheritance; we are 
morally bound to pass this inheritance on to 
future generations ennobled and enriched. 
Our immigration laws must not unreasonably 
bar from our shores those who seek to live 
and work in freedom. We will not thrive in 
isolation. I welcome you as brothers. I 
am proud as an American that you have 
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chosen our land in which to spend your 
sojourn on earth. I am grateful to you for 
joining our fellow Americans in a constant 
quest for a better life. 

Your admission to citizenship on Law Day 
is altogether fitting. This is the day on 
which all Americans commemorate our love 
of liberty, justice, and freedom. Law is the 
safeguard of liberty, the arbiter of justice, 
and the protector of our freedom. 

It assures the solution of disputes on the 
basis of principle, not whim or person. It 
protects every citizen from oppression. {ft 
gives sanctity to our agreements, and secu- 
rity to our lives. It is mightier than any 
mortal no matter how high his rank or posi- 
tion. Yet it is the servant, not the master, 
of the people. It is the tool which the peo- 
ple use to promote their welfare and the 
common good. 

We have at times witnessed the deliberate 
violation of the law by powerful officers in 
our Nation. These men shame our country 
and subvert its most sacred heritage—re- 
spect for the law. They are weak men who 
have done us incalculable harm by succumb- 
ing to narrow pressures and prejudices. The 
people must be firm in confronting such 
detractors. Obedience to the law is an 
American commandment. 

Law is a process, not a thing. It is con- 
stantly growing in depth and scope in the 
manner of a living organism, not an inani- 
mate object. 

It must be stable but it cannot stand still 
if it is to serve its eternal purpose. For the 
law must adapt to its environment and ad- 
just to the needs it fulfills, Just as a person 
must, to survive and thrive. 

Justice Cardoza put it well when he said: 
“Law is not a cadaver, but a spirit, not a 
finality, but a process of becoming, not a 
clog upon the fullness of life, but an outlet 
and a means thereto, not a game, but a 
sacrament.” 

My friends, you know better than I the 
blessings of liberty and freedom. Some of 
you have been the personal victims of op- 
pression and discrimination. You can ap- 
preciate without any prodding from me the 
importance of the heritage and challenge 
you have today embraced. 

I welcome you all as citizens of America. 
As of today, you are equal citizens entitled 
to the same rights and privileges and subject 
to the same obligations as Americans whose 
fathers and grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers were born in this land. I thank you 
for choosing our country in which to work 
and live and serve humanity. May God 
bless you and guide you and let his counte- 
nance shine upon you for ever and ever. 





LOSS OF CONTROL OVER FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues know I am becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the loss of control 
over Federal expenditures by the Con- 
gress. We too often pass bills which 
require a later appropriation without 
considering them in the light of their 
impact upon our budget deficits. We 
too often open the door to the so-called 
back-door spending. We seem to au- 
thorize more and more raids upon the 
Treasury. 

It has been my pleasure to be a co- 
sponsor with the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett] of the proposed 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 13, by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp]. This resolution has received 
a great deal of favorable attention, al- 
though I am compelled to state that this 
attention has been more outside the 
Halls of Congress than inside. As an 
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example of the type of support which it 
has engendered let me report that the 
city of Arvada, Colo., through its city 
council, has endorsed the principle of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 13. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the REcorp 
a letter from the mayor of Arvada, Dr. 
Gail H. Gilbert, be printed so that my 
colleagues may see the type of thinking 
which is becoming more and more 
prominent throughout our Nation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crry oF ARVADA, 
Arvada, Colo., April 25, 1961. 
Senator GorDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR ALLOTT: I received your 
letter of February 27 in which you describe 
procedures under Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 13 which would give the people of this 
country an accounting of Federal expendi- 
tures. I must apologize for this late answer, 
but the content was so important that I 
thought it necessary to take it before the 
Arvada City Council for formal action. 

On April 24, the Arvada Council in regu- 
lar session formally adopted a resolution 
supporting in principle Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 13 which has been introduced 
by Senator Byrrp of Virginia, Senator Bzen- 
NETT of UTAH, and yourself. We realize that 
this may not have been the usual business 
before a municipal governing body, but we 
also feel that as the accepted political lead- 
ers of our community, we should give voice 
to what we are convinced is the general 
feeling of the 25,000 citizens of the city of 
Arvada. While we, of course, have no idea 
of the details involved in this resolution, 
the council felt unanimously that the very 
motives as described by your letter were 
sufficient for us to ask that you exert every 
effort to see that movements of this or any 
other similar type be encouraged by you in 
the US. Senate to provide not only 
@ long overdue brake on Federal spending, 
but also for accounting of expenditures from 
the vast amount of money taken from the 
people in Federal taxes. 

The growing magnitude of our Federal 
Government is awesome to say the least. 
Perhaps much of it is necessary, but in no 
event does immensity of this Government 
alone relieve it from a strict accounting for 
each and every expenditure. Where it was 
once millions we now speak in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars. Where once we might have 
looked with some alarm on a budget not 
quite balanced, we now amuse ourselves with 
conjecture on the billions of dollars of deficit 
spending necessary each year. The council 
joins with me in sincerely asking that you 
and your colleagues in the Senate maintain 
your vigilance in these matters on behalf of 
the American people. Your efforts will be 
rewarded because I am convinced that there 
is a terrific swing toward sane, intelligent 
Government spending practices. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gat. H. Grpert, Mayor. 





FREEDOM’S LIGHT SHINES 
THROUGH DEFEAT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, all of us 
have been deeply shaken by the turn of 
events beginning with the abortive at- 
tempt by Cuban expatriots to return to 
their native land. I have already made 
clear my sentiments on the subject. 
Others have joined me in expressing 
theirs. One of the most sensitive stories 
was written by Jack Foster, editor of the 
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Rocky Mountain News, while in Wash- 
ington a few days ago. So that my col- 
leagues can share the profound impres- 
sion I received when reading this article, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM’s LIGHT SHINES THROUGH FOG OF 
DEFEAT 


(By Jack Foster) 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 22.—I am writing this 
at a hotel window looking across Lafayette 
Square toward the White House. 

It is early morning. A thick gray fog 
drapes the distant finger of Washington 
Monument and hangs leadenly from the roof 
of the home of Presidents, veiling its classic 
pillars. A light shines dimly from the front 
porch. 

This is the mood of Washington today. 

The whole city is plunged into a pit of 
gloom and sadness because of the tragic 
events that have taken place on what was 
to be freedom’s beachhead in Cuba. Not 
since the days of Pearl Harbor has the city 
known such bitter disappointment, as one by 
one the errors in our leaders’ judgment be- 
came more apparent. 


WE ALWAYS LOSE FIRST BATTLE 


Yet now, as then, all minds are turned 
with understanding through the fog to the 
light on the front porch, knowing full well 
that whatever decisions are made within 
will shape their lives for years to come. 

It is the old story of American democracy 
being retold. This Nation, it seems, always 
must lose the first battle at the sacrifice 
of heroes’ lives before the real issue is fully 
realized. 

Now that issue is crystal clear. When arms 
and massive tanks from Communist Czech- 
oslovakia with military precision crushed a 
brave band of refugees in a stinking swamp 
at the Bay of Pigs, the cold awakening came. 

No longer can we say, and dismiss the 
matter: We will never let Cuba go Com- 
munist. 

Cuba is Communist—fully entrenched, 
amply armed, a partner of Moscow and 
Peiping, with a secret police force able to 
control its people—all this 90 miles from 
the United States. 

This fact, in itself, has changed the whole 
course of American history. 

No longer from our hemisphere of se- 
curity can we wage our crusade for freedom 
only in distant places. The battle has ad- 
vanced to our own borders and those na- 
tions near us, whom we have considered 
friends, will be sorely tried as explosions 
occur within their own countries. 

Last Thursday at a luncheon of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors (ASNE), 
I heard President Kennedy meet this issue 
head on. He said: 

“We do not intend to be lectured by those 
whose character was stamped for all time 
on the bloody streets of Budapest.” 


U.S. STAND: RIGHT ON THE LINE 


“Should it ever appear that the inter- 
American doctrine of noninterference merely 
conceals or excuses a policy of nonaction— 
if the nations of this hemisphere should 
fail to meet their commitments against 
outside Communist penetration—then I 
want it clearly understood that this Gov- 
ernment will not hesitate in meeting its 
primary obligations which are to the se- 
curity of our own Nation.” 

There it was—right on the line. Common 
causes we want with our Latin American 
neighbors. But if through fear of the Com- 
munist Parties within their own countries, 
or through weakness and lack of faith, they 
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choose not to join us, then the United 
States will—and must—go it alone. 

The brave men who died at the Bay of 
Pigs brought the issue to this point—be- 
fore, we hope, it was too late. 

For their sacrifice the American people 
must ever bow their heads in gratitude. 
For in defeat they chose to give their lives 
in the first battle that the-last battle might 
be won. 

And someday when the smoke of the 
last battle blows away and the world begins 
to pick up the pieces again, I hope that the 
name of Bahia de Cochinos—the Bay of 
Pigs—will be changed to Bahia de Heroes— 
the Bay of Heroes. And a monument, 
molded by Yankee hands, I pray will be 
lifted there to their glorious memory. All 
this, God willing. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, 
of Kansas, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate will vote on the 
nomination of Mr. Julius C. Holmes to be 
Ambassador to Iran. 

This nomination was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. In that 
committee I voted against a favorable 
recommendation. I did so on the basis 
of Mr. Holmes’ participation in a trans- 
action which took place in 1948, which I 
shall attempt to describe. 

At that time there was created a Na- 
tional Tanker Corp., with shares out- 
standing in the number of 1,000. There 
were three stockholders who were Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Klein, and Mr. Casey. The 
price per share of the stock was $1. The 
company thus had a capitalization of 
$1,000, held by three stockholders, in- 
cluding the nominee, Mr.Holmes. Based 
on the records of the company Mr. Casey 
owned 400 shares, Mr. Holmes owned 300 
shares, and Mr. Klein owned 300 shares. 

The corporation, National Tanker, was 
negotiating for the purchase of three 
ships from the merchant marine. Be- 
fore the purchase was consummated, Na- 
tional Tanker, guided by Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. Casey, and Mr. Klein, made arrange- 
ments to sell those three tankers before 
they were ever bought and to obtain a 
profit of $450,000. 

United Tanker, to which the three 
tankers were to be sold, was capitalized 
at $2,506,000. The Chinese Nationalist 
interests put up $2.5 million and three 
USS. citizens put up $2 each. 

One might ask, “Why was United 
Tanker organized under these circum- 
stances?” The U.S. Government, under 
law, declared that the tankers had to 
be sold to American citizens and that 
when the ships were operating they were 
to operate under the United States flag. 
The Chinese interests, known to Mr, 
Holmes, Mr. Klein, and Mr. Casey, were 
prepared to buy the ships and were pre- 
pared to pay liberally for them. An ar- 
rangement was made that National 
Tanker would buy the ships, with the 
knowledge that before the ships were 
bought the arrangement was made for 
United Tanker to buy the ships from 
Nationa] Tanker. That was done. 

Thus the situation was—and the 
testimony will so prove—that these 
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three men, knowing there was a law in 
existence prohibiting the sale of the 
ships to foreign interests, devised a 
scheme under which the law was cir- 
cumvented, and the ships finally passed 
into foreign holdings. For each of the 
dollars put up in the capital investment 
of National Tanker there was drawn 
down a profit of $450. $1,000 was put 
up and a profit of $450,000 was made, 
before the ships were purchased from 
the Merchant Marine. 

On January 24, 1948, as shown by the 
testimony—I invite the attention of 
Senators specifically to the letters car- 
ried on pages 66, 67, 68, and 69 of the 
transcript of the testimony taken—be- 
fore the ships were bought, as I have 
stated, these men knew there was a pro- 
fit of $450,000 to be made. 

The Merchant Marine learned that 
there was a purpose to sell the ships to 
United Tanker, and it sent a letter to 
National Tanker asking whether it was 
a fact that National Tanker had ar- 
ranged to sell the ships. 

Mr. Casey answered that letter and 
stated: 


There have been no arrangements made. 
There is no contemplation of selling them. 
The present purpose is to operate under 
a bottom charter plan the ships in the name 
of the United Tanker. 


I believe a careful study of the record 
will disclose the facts to be as I have 
stated them. A scheme was devised to 
circumvent the laws so that these ships 
would be ostensibly purchased by a U.S. 
citizen, whereas, through plot and 
scheme, they were in truth purchased 
by Chinese nationalists. That plot and 
scheme was devised with the knowledge 
that before the document buying the 
ships from the U.S. Government was 
signed, a profit of $450,000 would be 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Holmes stated that in his mind 
there was nothing wrong with what 
was done. On page 25 of the record 
I asked Mr. Holmes certain questions: 


Senator LauscHE. How did you contem- 
plate financing the purchase? 

Mr. Hotmes. The purchase, we financed 
the purchasing of five ships previously to this 
by—— 

Senator LauscHE. No. How did you-—— 

Senator WiutuiIaMs. Senator LAUSCHE is 
talking about these three ships. 

Senator LaAuscHE. How did you contem- 
plate financing the purchase of these three 
ships when your capitalization was only 
$1,000? 

Mr. Houtmes. This was an initial, nominal, 
capitalization, and the hope was to be able 
to charter these ships and pledge the charter 
hire. 

Senator LauscHeE. So that is how you hoped 
to get the money to finance the payment— 
out of the chartering of the ships? 

Mr. HoLMEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator LAuscHE. Now then, the question 
is: Did you have that financing arranged 
before you formalized the purchase? 

Mr. Houtmes. Yes; Senator Williams, I 
think, has just described it. 

Senator LauscHe. So that you knew in ad- 
vance that you would be putting up $1,000 
for 1,000 shares. Were there four men or 
three? 

Senator WILLIAMS. Three men. 

Mr. HotMEs. Three. 

Senator Wi..tiaMs. And they knew in ad- 
vance they would be getting back $450,000 
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for this same stock at the end of the time; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Houmes. That is substantially true, 
yes. 

Then I put this question to Mr. 
Holmes: 

Did you think there was anything wrong 
with that? 


His answer was: 
No, I did not. 


I cannot justify our passing a bill a 
month ago authorizing the spending of 
$100 million, or whatever the amount 
was, in order to fight juvenile delin- 
quency, and then approving this trans- 
action as being morally sound. To me 
it makes no difference whether or not 
the participants were within the tech- 
nical and legal provisions of the law. 

The scheming makes the moral im- 
proprieties worse. The participants set 
up the plan to circumvent the law by 
creating a corporation, and giving it the 
frontpiece of American ownership. 
when in truth it was owned by Na- 
tionalist Chinese. To make things 
worse, the corporation to which the 
ships were sold, in which Nationalist 
Chinese put up $2,500,000 and three 
Americans put up $6, paid $10,000 for 
the $2 that each of the three put up. I 
ask the Senator from Delaware whether 
I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator is correct. In 
addition, it was proved that the Chinese 
nationals had an option to buy the 
$2 worth of stock at any time for $10,000 
apiece from these three men. Obviously 
they received $10,000 for the use of their 
names as their participation in the 
scheme to put these ships into foreign 
ownership. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To summarize, I have 
never looked with sympathy upon schem- 
ing to get around the law. I think it is 
morally base. In this transaction, 
those who participated may have cir- 
cumvented the law. But morally what 
was done was wrong. The three men 
were indicted. Subsequently there was a 
dismissal of the indictment against 
Holmes and Klein. But the dismissal 
was on the basis of the finding that one 
of the participants testified before the 
grand jury, and by reason of being called 
to testify before the grand jury, he be- 
came immunized against prosecution. 
The U.S. Department of Justice declared 
that if one defendant were immunized, 
it would not proceed against the other 
two. In sum, that statement is a de- 
scription of the prosecution. I cannot 
see my way clear to give approval to that 
type of conduct. To me it requires de- 
nunciation rather than approval. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to join the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in protesting the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Holmes. I think it is most 
regrettable that we would even be think- 
ing of sending as our Ambassador to 
Iran a man in whom there is an element 
of doubt as to his integrity. 

As the Senator from Ohio has pointed 
out with respect to this particular trans- 
action, on the 19th of January 1948, 3 
days before Mr. Holmes and his two 
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associates were awarded the three tank- 
ers by the Maritime Commission, they 
had entered into an agreement wherein 
they would collect $150,000 on each 
tanker that they could get from the U.S. 
Government and turn over to this for- 
eign group. On the 24th of January, 2 
days later, they signed an agreement 
under which the United Tanker Corp. 
received from Mr. Holmes, Mr. Casey, 
and Mr. Klein, an irrevocable option 
giving United the right to buy the 1,000 
shares of stock at any time before Octo- 
ber 15 at $450 per share. 

The National Tanker Corp. had been 
formed by Mr. Holmes, Mr. Casey, and 
Mr. Klein the day before and capitalized 
for 1,000 shares at $1 per share. 

Mr. Holmes was assigned 300 shares of 
this stock. 

Then to make sure that Mr. Holmes 
and his two associates would be pro- 
tected, the United Tanker Corp., which 
was buying these ships, included in the 
same agreement a provision that they 
were to place in escrow $450,000 to 
guarantee that they would exercise the 
option. 

So there was no speculation whatso- 
ever. The Holmes group had the ships 
sold to this group of foreigners prior to 
the time that they actually bought the 
ships from the Maritime Commission. 
The law specifically prohibited the sale 
of these tankers by Mr. Holmes and his 
associates to this foreign-owned or for- 
eign-controlled company. To justify 
this sale Mr. Holmes used the flimsy ex- 
cuse that the company, the United 
Tanker Corp., was 75 percent American 
because they had only four stockholders 
and three of them were Americans. 

What they did not tell was that the 
one foreign stockholder, a Chinese citi- 
zen, had $24 million invested and the 
three Americans had only $2 apiece in- 
vested. In addition, the Chinese citizen 
also had an option to buy the $2 worth 
of stock from the three Americans for 
$10,000 each. This was a $10,000 payoff 
for the use of their names. 

The reason the Government was so 
anxious to keep these ships under 
American flag and under the control of 
the American-owned companies was so 
that the ships would always be used in 
the furtherance of American commerce 
and trade. The Government wanted to 
be sure that we had control of the ships. 
For that reason Congress passed the law 
providing that these tankers, under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act, would be sold 
only to American-owned companies. 
Congress did not want these American 
ships which were being sold as surplus 
to fall into foreign hands. 

As evidence that this was not a bad 
policy, I point out what happened when 
Mr. Holmes and his group violated this 
law. The United Tanker Corp. was 
in effect wholly owned by foreign 
interests, with $242 million out of the 
$2,500,006 capitalization being foreign 
owned. After they took title to these 
three tankers from the Casey-Holmes- 
Klein group, one of these same tankers, 
the Kettleman Hills, was leased to the 
Soviet Union and was used for the trans- 
portation of high octane gasoline from 
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Rumania to Communist ports in China 
and in North Korea. 

The Secretary of Defense, Louis John- 
son, in a letter dated October 4, 1949, 
vigorously protested this action. I quote 
from that letter: 

The Department of Defense is concerned 
that two US.-flag vessels, the SS Kettle- 
man Hills and the SS Christopher, have 
been chartered to transport gasoline and 
other petroleum products from Constanzia, 
Rumania, to Dairen, China. 

Permitting U.S.-flag vessels to transport 
high war potential goods to and from Com- 
munist-controlled ports presents a definite 
threat to the national security of the United 
States. 


The rest of the letter I will put into 
the Recorp later. 

Again, on January 19, 1950, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Louis Johnson, wrote 
another and even stronger letter, to the 
then Secretary of State, urging that they 
stop this trade. Secretary Johnson 
pointed out the inconsistency of letting 
this foreign-owned company, which had 
taken control of these ships, to transport 
oil and potential war goods for the Soviet 
Union into Communist Chinese ports 
and North Korean ports. He also pointed 
out that what was even worse was that 
at the same time the State Department 
was giving the United Tanker Corp. 
some cargo to haul for ECA. They 
were hauling for both sides at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Both sides of what? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
the ECA program the United Tanker 
Corp. collected $6,600,000 from the 
U.S. Government to haul ECA products, 
and they collected close to a half million 
dollars for the use of two of its tankers 
for hauling oil for Russia. One of these 
tankers was the same tanker which had 
been turned over to the group by Mr. 
Holmes and his associates. 

I cannot conceive that the President 
of the United States knew about these 
transactions when he sent Mr. Holmes’ 
name to the Senate. Whoever in the 
State Department prepared the memo- 
randum for the President of the United 
States, recommending this nomination, 
should be called upon to explain why he 
did not tell the President ail the facts. I 
cannot conceive of this name being be- 
fore us if the President had known of 
these transactions. I do not understand 
how the Senate could be asked to con- 
firm Mr. Holmes’ nomination, particu- 
larly in view of the excellent message the 
President of the United States sent to us 
earlier this week with reference to the 
need for establishing a higher code of 
ethics for Government officials. 

There are many more aspects to this 
transaction which will clearly demon- 
strate why this man’s nomination should 
not be confirmed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So there will be no 
misunderstanding, I point out that some 
refuge will be sought in the proposition 
that of the 1,000 shares some distribu- 
tion was made to other citizens. That 
distribution is shown at page 38. ‘Tome, 
that fact makes no difference so far as 
the basic question is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A letter 
signed by Mr. Julius Holmes as an official 
of the National Tanker Corp., under date 
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of January 24, 1948, and signed also by 
Mr.-Klein and Mr. Casey, states that the 
three of them owned 100 percent of all 
the 1,000 shares of stock at the time of 
the transaction. 

Mr. Holmes owned 30 percent of this 
company at the time of the sale to this 
foreign group. 

Tomorrow we shall discuss this par- 
ticular transaction more fully and also 
point out another deal involving five 
other tankers. In this second deal Mr. 
Holmes and his group made a profit of 
$2,800,000 on an investment of $100,000. 

Again they made their large profit by 
violating the clear intent of the law when 
they sold these tankers also to a foreign 
owner. 








PROPOSED REVIEW OF CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of April 26, an 
article entitled “Reappraising the CIA” 
discusses the appointment of Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor by the President to 
review our intelligence service and para- 
military activities. The editorial com- 
ments on the leadership which the dis- 
tinguished majority leader Senator 
MANSFIELD has given to the effort of 
bringing the CIA under some degree of 
congressional oversight. 

As Senators know, my colleague the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], has introduced similar 
proposed legislation in this session of 
Congress, and is following the lead of 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. So the proposal be- 
fore the Senate today, instead of being 
the Mansfield bill, is the McCarthy bill. 
The objectives of the bills are the same. 

I take this opportunity to state once 
again my solid concurrence with the 
senior Senator from Montana in his 
views on the relationship between Con- 
gress and the CIA, and in support of the 
bill introduced by my colleague from 
Minnesota. 

I have also long felt that the proper 
role of any intelligence body is the 
gathering of infcrmation and _ the 
recommendation of alternative policies. 
I think it is important to emphasize that 
alternatives, supported by intelligence 
data in depth, should be available to the 
President for his final decision. 

Certainly the most serious considera- 
tion should also be given to the better 
coordination of the various intelligence 
services, such as the intelligence services 
of the respective branches of the armed 
services. The reports are frequent 
enough over the years to indicate that 
there is an insufficient apparatus for the 
final evaluation of intelligence data from 
all sources. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article from 
the New York Times entitled “Reapprais- 
ing the CIA,” and the article which ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Star of April 
24, 1961, entitled ‘““Get CIA Out of Public 
Life.” This article was written by C. L. 
Sulzberger, of the New York Times, and 
is datelined Paris. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 26, 1961] 
REAPPRAISING THE CIA 


The appointment of a man with the quali- 
fications of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor to re- 
view U.S. intelligence services and para- 
military activities suggests the seriousness 
of President Kennedy's determination to find 
out what went wrong in the intelligence 
operations that led up to the Cuban fiasco of 
last week. The implication is that changes 
in the functioning of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, its status and its personnel are con- 
templated. 

We have long supported Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD of Montana, now the majority 
leader, in his contention that Congress 
should have greater control over the CIA, 
which, though it spends vast sums of money, 
is virtually a law unto itself, subject only 
to Presidential direction. By its very nature 
it must operate in secret; but a watchdog 
committee such as Mr. MANSFIELD proposes 
could serve a useful function without vio- 
lating security, in much the same way as 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy has done in an equally secret 
field for years. 

An institution like the CIA should be 
solely a body to gather intelligence, to weigh 
it, interpret it if required, but not to make 
policy decisions. It was never intended to 
make policy, which in the field of foreign 
affairs is the prerogative of the President 
working through the State Department. Yet 
in the case of Cuba, for instance, the CIA’s 
insistence on backing one group and ex- 
cluding another was a policy decision, and a 
mistaken one at that. 


{From the Minneapolis Star, Apr. 24, 1961] 
Get CIA OvtT or PUBLIc LIFE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


We are an emotional, impatient people 
with a taste for quick results, a tendency 
toward extreme disappointment when these 
are not obtained and a habit of wishful 
thinking. All these characteristics played 
their role in the dismal Cuban affair. Conse- 
quently, distinguished American leaders pri- 
vately mutter: “This is our worst defeat since 
the War of 1812.” 

That is excessive, although foreign reaction 
to this operation, from which we feebly pre- 
tended to disassociate ourselves, could indeed 
hardly be worse. That indefinable substance 
known as American prestige has shriveled. 
We look like fools to our friends, rascals to 
our enemies, and incompetents to the rest. 
The high moral tone we had been proclaim- 
ing has risen to an undetectable dog whistle. 

Furthermore, we are as addicted to prac- 
tical maxims as the Turks. We venerate slo- 
gams like “Honesty is the best policy” and 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” We now 
find that fake honesty is the worst policy 
and nothing fails like failure. 

Yet, when breaks appear in the unmiti- 
gated overcast, it will be shown that realities 
haven’t changed. Our moral and political 
leadership have been tarnished. But we re- 
main the strongest Western Power and our 
policy meed not alter because it has been 
handicapped by folly. Indeed, to judge from 
the tenor of President Kennedy’s speech, 
Fidel Castro himself must feel forebodings. 

The administration seems determined, as 
a matter of overwhelming pride, that some- 
day he shall fall. 

Nikita Khrushchev enunciates the strange 
doctrine that, while war as an expression 
of policy is obsolete, wars of liberation are 
not. For us the Cuban affair approaches a 
war of liberation under the Monroe Doctrine. 
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And, as the Russians showed us unsuccess- 
fully in Yugoslavia, almost successfully in 
Greece, and successfully in Hungary, there 
are various means of fighting such wars 
under the pretended guise of helping the 
oppressed. 

This is not to be recommended as an 
American style of action. But it is not to 
be forgotten that there are precedents in 
our own as well as others’ history. 

Moscow might now try to revive some of 
its old-fashioned barter formulas. It may 
hint willingness to sacrifice Cuban friends 
if we yield gracefully in Laos. Certainly 
Khrushchev would be attracted by any hint 
that we would guarantee hands off in eastern 
Europe for similar promises in Latin Amer- 
ica. Yet we would be fools and scallawags 
to contemplate such a deal. 


We went wrong three ways in Cuba. 

First, those responsible showed inadequate 
familiarity with history. They might have 
reread the story of those French Royalists 
landed by Britain in Quiberon Bay in 1795 
to join rebels against revolutionary France. 
Or they might have reread the story of Bonny 
Prince Charlie. They would have seen that 
foreign-aided emigrés cannot succeed with- 
out a groundswell of popular support. 

Second, we allowed ourselves to be de- 
ceived by the jejune optimism of Cubans 
with whom we dealt and the miscalcula- 
tions of our agents. In the absence of cer- 
tain information, cautious pessimism is a 
sounder basis than hope. 

And third, it is clear that our famous 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) has not 
only failed us but is far too publicized. The 
CIA performed brilliantly in Iran, during 
the Mossadegh crisis. It cased the 1958 
French situation better than the State De- 
partment. It was crudely effective in 
Guatemala, unsure in Laos and fell flat on 
Hungary, Suez, and Iraq. 

The CIA is infinitely too prominent a fea- 
ture of our public scene, nor does it seem to 
take sufficient camouflage precautions. 
Compare the “Made in U.S.A.” labels on the 
Powers case with the anonymity of Britain’s 
Cmdr. Lionel Crabbe or Russia's Col. Rudolf 
ébel, who still denies he worked for Moscow. 

We don’t have to change policy and we 
can hold leadership because the realities of 
force and purpose remain with us. The 
President may decide, if Congress clamors for 
sacrificial heads, to accelerate his eventual 
intention of replacing the excellent Allen 
Dulles with Gen. Maxwell Taylor. 

But the important thing is to learn from 
this grievous mistake. We must postulate 
our acts on sounder information and weigh 
more surely the consequences of failure. 
We must obscure our methods of cold war- 
fare and get the CIA right out of public life. 
Democracies can sometimes be too curious. 
And we must learn to obscure our official re- 
actions in a cooler, more studied way. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Sulzberger article comments in particu- 
lar about some of the more obvious pub- 
lic activities of the CIA and its officials, 
such as speechmaking, articlewriting, 
and the like. It seems to me that an 
agency which is as sensitive as the CIA 
would do better to remain out of public 
activity and confine its activities to sup- 
plying information to the President and 
other duly constituted officers of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and 
Members of Congress, who would be 
eligible to receive such information under 
the McCarthy-Mansfield proposals. 

I am pleased to note from an article 
published in the New York Times this 
morning and also in an Associated Press 
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news dispatch from Washington the ap- 
pointment of Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
as the head of a Presidential Board to 
watch over foreign intelligence activities. 
The Associated Press dispatch reads: 

The White House announced today that 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., will head a Presi- 
dential Board to watch over foreign intelli- 
gence activities. 

Killian, chairman of the corporation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
headed the Board when it was set up in 1959 
by former President Dwight D, Eisenhower 
to watch over the Central Intelligence 
Agency and all other agencies engaged in 
foreign intelligence. 


The remainder of the press dispatch 
merely notes that the New York Times 
published an article today giving an in- 
terpretation of this move. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that not 
only is it imperative that there be a re- 
examination of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and its activities—and this must 
be done most discreetly and carefully, 
and must be done in executive session— 
but it is also equally important that there 
be some coordination of the intelljgence 
functions of other areas of the Govern- 
ment, so as to provide better relation- 
ship and better coordination between 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
intelligence services, particularly those 
of the Department of Defense and re- 
lated agencies. 

The New York Times article com- 
ments in some detail in reference to the 
press dispatch I have just read. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks the article en- 
titled “President Names Killian To Co- 
ordinate Intelligence,” written by Wal- 
lace Carroll and published in the New 
York Times of Wednesday, May 3, 1961, 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note that the Board which Dr, Killian 
will head will have many changes from 
the Board which was established in 1956. 
The Board has as its function something 
entirely different from the study which 
is underway by Gen. Maxwell Taylor. 
General Taylor is examining into the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s activities 
in the recent Cuban affair and will make 
a report to the President on that matter. 
Also, he will make some recommenda- 
tions for the revision or reform of the 
CIA. 

There can be no more important task 
now than to provide for the Government 
intelligence services which are informa- 
tional and reliable, and which confine 
their activities to supplying information 
to the policymaking officers of the Gov- 
ernment. It is also important that an 
agency which is, by its very nature, 
somewhat exclusive and secret at least 
have some form of supervision, so that 
it will not begin to think it is a govern- 
ment unto itself. The danger in Amer- 
ican foreign policy is that there may 
be an ascendancy or there may be an 
overemphasis of the counterintelligence 
forces and the military, which by the 
very nature of their actions formulate 
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policy, thereby denying to the State De- 
partment, the National Security Council, 
and the President of the United States 
the proper opportunity to formulate pol- 
icy on the basis of the information which 
is available through the intelligence 
services. 

I want my position to be crystal clear. 
The Pentagon, the military services, and 
the intelligence services of the Nation 
are to be the servants of the policy- 
makers. They are not to be policymak- 
ers in themselves. They must not be 
permitted to be policymakers. They are 
the experts who must be kept on tap, 
not on top. 

If we have learned anything in recent 
months in southeast Asia and in Laos; 
if we have learned anything from the 
Cuban affair; it is that the preponder- 
ance of the emphasis or the preponder- 
ance of the activity on the part of the 
military, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the other intelligence serv- 
ices was overwhelmingly involved in the 
policymaking functions of the Govern- 
ment, to the point where the actions of 
the military and the CIA made policy 
through their preemption of the field. 

Regrettably, the policy which is made 
under sucl. circumstances is al! too often 
not sound. I am one who has a high 
regard for the Central Intelligence 
Agency in most of its functions. I want 
that to be quite clear. I do not think 
we ought to look for scapegoats in order 
to solve our problems. These problems 
have been coming upon us for a long 
time. They are somewhat a part of the 
national character. We have not really 
taken the struggle against communism 
very seriously, as I have often said on the 
floor. I shall repeat, every time I have 
the opportunity to do so, that until this 
country buckles down to the task of 
assuming the job of world leadership, 
which it is capable of doing, it will never 
be able properly to combat the Com- 
munist conspiracy and to overcome some 
of the problems which beset us. We 
have not even tried. The world struggle 
will not be won by solving the problem 
of parking automobiles. We cannot win 
the struggle when we do not know what 
to do with all the food we are producing. 
No one can tell me that a Nation which 
nourishes itself on a diet of pills and diet 
regulations is one which is stripped down 
for action in the cold war. I am of the 
opinion that we have grown a bit soft 
anda bitfat. Itis my opinion that until 
we realize the urgency of the situation 
and the tremendous challenge which is 
ours, and that we are fighting the battle 
of our lives, we will not be able to suc- 
ceed. 

I say most respectfully that it is not 
the desire of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota to have an _ investigation 
made to ascertain if someone has com- 
mitted a terrible mistake and then to 
make a scapegoat of him. I heard one 
Senator say there is a great difference 
between an investigation and inquiry. 
An investigation seeks a scapegoat. An 
inquiry seeks information. I think we 
ought to try to get information, so that 
we can repair any weaknesses in our na- 
tional security structure. I think we 
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ought to get information, so that we can 
make proper decisions for the future. 


ExuisirT 1 


PRESIDENT NAMES KILLIAN TO COORDINATE 
INTELLIGENCE 


(By Wallace Carroll) 


WASHINGTON, May 2.—President Kennedy 
has selected Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., to 
lead the permanent Presidential board that 
monitors the Government’s foreign intelli- 
gence activities. Dr. Killian is chairman of 
the corporation of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The selection is the 
latest of a number of steps taken by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to restore confidence in the 
intelligence services after last month’s un- 
successful attempt to set off a counterrevo- 
lution in Cuba. 

There were developments relating to intel- 
ligence problems today on Capitol Hill: 

1. The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in closed session questioned Allen W. 
Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, on the agency’s role in the Cuban 
rebel landings. The committee also ques- 
tioned Richard M. Bissell, Jr., a deputy direc- 
tor, who was in general charge of the Cuban 
operation. 

2. Support increased in the Senate for a 
resolution introduced by Senator EUGENE 
McCartTuy, Democrat, of Minnesota, to set up 
a joint congressional committee as a ““watch- 
dog” over the Government’s intelligence and 
information programs. 


ON BOARD OF ADVISERS 


The post for which President Kennedy 
has picked Dr. Killian is the chairmanship 
of the President’s Board of Consultants on 
Foreign Intelligence Activities. 

This is a board set up in 1956 by President 
Eisenhower to keep permanent watch over 
the Central Intelligence Agency and all other 
agencies engaged in foreign intelligence. 

Dr. Killian was the board’s first chairman 
and served from 1955 to 1958. He was suc- 
ceeded by Maj. Gen. John E. Hull, former 
commander of the US. forces in the Far 
East and president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. Now he will succeed 
General Hull. 

Other members of the board are Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Baker, vice president for research, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, 
N.J.; Adm. Richard L. Conolly, president 
of Long Island University, Greenvale, L.I.; 
Colgate W. Darden, former Governor of 
Virginia, Norfolk, Va. 

Also Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, chairman 
of the board, Space Technology Laboratories, 
Inc., Los Angeles; Robert A. Lovett, former 
Secretary of Defense, New York, and Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson, former chairman of the 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 


SOME TO LOSE POSTS 


Some of these members will be replaced 
by President Kennedy. The new Board will 
be announced in a few days. 

The Board is a continuing body and is 
supposed to report to the President every 6 
months. It is thus distinct from the tem- 
porary group under Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
whom the President appointed to conduct 
an investigation of the intelligence activ- 
ities with special reference to the Cuban 
landing. 

President Eisenhower set up the Board for 
two purposes. 

The first was to meet criticisms of a 
Hoover Commission task force that found 
a number of administrative weaknesses in 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The second was to head off just such a 
move in Congress as that now underway 
to set up a congressional watchdog com- 
mittee over the intelligence services. 

The Board’s principal concern was the 
Central Intelligence Agency, but it was also 
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asked to keep watch on at least 30 other 
intelligence activities, Including those con- 
ducted by the armed services, the State 
Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and some units of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

EISENHOWER OPPOSED UNIT 

General Eisenhower was unalterably op- 
posed to a congressional watchdog commit- 
tee. So was the Central Intelligence Agency 
Director, Mr. Dulles. 

This Presidential opposition and the per- 
sonal popularity of Mr. Dulles in Congress 
helped to defeat a Senate resolution in 1956 
to set up such a committee. 

The resolution was introduced by Senator 
Mix MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, who 
is now the majority leader. Mr. Kennedy, 
then a Senator, voted for it. 

The Senators who are promoting the new 
resolution therefore believe that President 
Kennedy would not object to a joint con- 
gressional committee to keep watch on all in- 
telligence activities * * *. It is also one 
of the agencies that by the nature of its 
mysterious operations can involve the 
United States in the most serious embarrass- 
ments and risks. 

The Ceniral Intelligence Agency was es- 
tablished in 1947 to gather and correlate 
intelligence and to conduct the kind of sub- 
versive operations that all great powers en- 
gage in but seldom acknowledge. 

It produces, among other things, a daily 
intelligence digest that goes to the President 
every morning. 


SIZE OF STAFF SECRET 


Its budget and the size of its staff are 
secret. Only a few Members of Congress 
have an idea of how much money it receives 
and spends. Its headquarters staff is scat- 
tered throughout Washington in 30 or more 
buildings but it will eventually move into a 
new building almost as large as the Penta- 
gon on the Virginia side of the Potomac. 

One of its projects that became known 
was the development of the U-2 plane, 
equipped to take remarkably clear pictures 
of ground installations from great altitudes. 

These planes were used over the Soviet 
Union to take pictures of rocket launching 
sites and other military and industrial in- 
stallations. U.S. relations and a summit 
conference in Paris at which President Eisen- 
hower met Premier Khrushchev collapsed on 
the very first day. 

The handling of this incident involved 
the agency in much criticism at the time. 
The attempt to overthrow Premier Fidel 
Castro’s regime in Cuba revived and in- 
creased Congressional uneasiness over the 
agency's activities. 





VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES BY 
PRESIDENT HABIB BOURGUIBA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day a very distinguished world leader 
came to Washington, D.C., the Nation’s 
Capital. As a citizen and as a US. Sen- 
ator, I salute his arrival. 

Senators who were Members of this 
body in 1956 may recall that during the 
period of the Suez crisis, it was my privi- 
lege to serve as one of the U.S. dele- 
gates to the United Nations. I returned 
from those sessions convinced that the 
United States needed to look for new 
friends—solid friends, reliable friends— 
in the Middle East. We needed to look 
for those reliable friends in some of the 
Moslem countries, as well as to our re- 
liable friends in the State of Israel. 

I pointed out that there was a re- 
liable friend, a friend of freedom, a 
friend of the West, a man of under- 
standing and vision. He was the Presi- 
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dent of Tunisia. I said this repeatedly 
on the floor of the Senate, because I had 
the privilege of knowing something 
about the President of Tunisia. It has 
been my privilege to know his distin- 
guished and worthy son not only as a 
public figure, but as a friend and as an 
individual. 

I have read and studied much about 
the political life of the President of 
Tunisia. I refer to President Habib 
Bourguiba, who is, in my mind, one of 
the really great leaders of the second 
half of the 20th century and a champion 
of responsible freedom and liberal de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Speaking from this 
side of the aisle, I am delighted to con- 
gratulate the able acting majority 
leader. What he says is very true. The 
American people are honored to have as 
their guest in the Capital City of Wash- 
ington today, and for several days, a dis- 
tinguished leader of a proud people, one 
who has overcome many hardships, and 
whose activities as the Chief Executive 
of his nation have been marked by a 
high quality of statesmanship. 

I remember very well when my friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota, com- 
mented considerably on this subject 
prior to today. I simply congratulate 
him for the comments he has made in 
regard to our distinguished guest, and 
I am delighted to associate myself with 
those comments by him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am deeply grateful to the acting 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I knew his mind and his heart 
were just as his words have indicated. 

I felt that not only should our Presi- 
dent extend the official welcome of our 
country to the President of Tunisia, as 
he did today, but that also as a man 
who believes in parliamentary govern- 
ment, free elections, and the cultural 
institutions of Western civilization, 
President Bourguiba, of Tunisia, would 
appreciate, or at least would look with 
favor upon, some reaction by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and I be- 
lieve I speak for, if not every Member 
of this body, at least the overwhelming 
majority of the Members on both sides 
of the aisle, when I say that one of the 
great signs of hope in the troubled 
world of today is the tremendous progress 
being made in Tunisia in parliamentary 
government, in economic reforms, and 
in responsible world leadership. 

As an instance of that, I point out 
that despite the emotions involved in 
the Algerian crisis, President Bourguiba, 
of Tunisia, has been willing to act as a 
mediator between the Republic of 
France and Algeria, which is in the 
jurisdiction of France. 

So I wish to salute President Bour- 
guiba for that act of statesmanship and 
courage; and, Mr. President, as one 
Senator, I wish to welcome him to our 
Capital and our Nation. 

I hope we shall take seriously what 
President Bourguiba had to say in one 
of his earlier comments, prior to his 
coming to the United States. In that 
connection, I refer to a New York Times 
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dispatch from Amsterdam, which reads 
in part as follows: 

President Bourguiba said he would urge 
on President Kennedy the necessity of help- 
ing Tunisia to strengthen herself to main- 
tain her special character as an African 
nation. 

* 2 * ” * 

Mr. Bourguiba said he would give Presi- 
dent Kennedy the details of his view that 
conditions are very good for a negotiated 
Algerian solution and an ultimate cease- 
fire in the 6\%-year-old war for independ- 
ence. 

a * os . * 

It is a favorite Tunisian thesis that the 
United States should choose pilot coun- 
tries for massive aid—to set an example of 
what can be done, as Mr. Bourguiba put it. 
Tunisia is a favorite candidate of Tunisians 
and, according to some reports, of the State 
Department for a pilot role in Africa. 


Mr. President, I am not in a position 
to know whether that is the best area to 
select. But I say—and I think that, 
again, I speak for the majority of the 
Members of this body—that when we 
pour out our foreign aid, which we are 
willing to do, we should be most gen- 
erous with the countries and the leaders 
who really want social reforms and eco- 
nomic, political, and social progress. I 
believe we should put a premium upon 
giving our economic aid to governments 
which have eliminated corruption and 
have enacted laws to help the people, 
and are embracing social and economic 
reforms. I, for one, am sick and tired 
of having the Congress appropriate 
moneys to help areas where the people 
do not want to help themselves, or areas 
in which a ruling clique is insisting upon 
its special privileges or its aristocratic 
privileges, regardless of the needs of the 
masses of the people. 

I say that a country in which the in- 
stitutions of government and of eco- 
nomics are designed for the betterment 
of the people is the kind of country we 
should help; and we should let others 
know that we do help such people, and 
that we are unwilling to help those who 
are unwilling to help themselves. 

Mr. President, we shall talk about this 
matter further on Monday, in connec- 
tion with the Latin American aid pro- 
gram. I feel that in my discussions with 
some of my colleagues, the general tenor 
of my remarks is fairly consistent with 
the reactions of the majority of the 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the article entitled “Bourguiba 
Drafts 10-Year Plan Calling for More 
Aid From the United States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, May 1, 1961] 
Bovurcuisa Drarrs 10-Year PLAN CALLING 

FoR More Am From UNITED STATES— 

TUNISIAN PRESIDENT ON Way TO WASHING- 

TON—ProposaL To Cost $800 MILLION 

(By Thomas F. Brady) 

AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS, April 
30.—President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia 
is taking with him to the United States plans 
and planners to establish a 10-year budget 
of $800 million for the economic and social 
development of his country, he disclosed 
today. 
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Mr. Bourguiba arrived here at midday on 
the first leg of a 2-week trip to Canada 
and the United States. He flew to Montreal 
and is scheduled to arrive in Washington 
Wednesday. 

Aboard the special plane of Tunis Air, 
which brought him and his suite to Amster- 
dam, President Bourguiba said he would urge 
on President Kennedy the necessity of help- 
ing Tunisia to strengthen herself to main- 
tain her special character as an African 
nation. 

FRIENDSHIP LINKS CITED 


It was apparent he meant Tunisia’s char- 
acter as the most occidental of the new na- 
tions of Africa and possibly the stanchest 
friend of the United States in the under- 
developed world. 

In the political sphere, Mr. Bourguiba 
said he would give President Kennedy the 
details of his view that conditions are very 
good for a negotiated Algerian solution and 
an ultimate cease-fire in the 64-year-old 
war for independence. 

President de Gaulle’s triumph over the 
recent mutiny by a group of army officers 
and parachutists annihilated men who had 
constituted obstacles to peace, Mr. Bourguiba 
said. 

“I do not doubt General de Gaulle’s will 
to find a solution,” he said. “Now the Al- 
gerians should overcome their distrust.” 

It is a favorite Tunisian thesis that the 
United States should choose pilot countries 
for massive aid—to set an example of what 
can be done, as Mr. Bourguiba put it. Tu- 
nisia is a favorite candidate of Tunisians and, 
according to some reports, of the State De- 
partment for a pilot role in Africa. 

Mr. Bourguiba said Tunisia could be used 
as an example of what help to a people who 
work can achieve in increasing economic 
potential. 

The example, he said, would have an im- 
portant effect on neighboring Algeria, which 
is moving toward independence, and on the 
rest of Africa. “Decolonization is not yet 
finished in Tunisia, and we need reinforce- 
ment,” he said. 

Accompanying the Tunisian President on 
the trip are five members of his Cabinet, 
Sadok Mokaddem, Mohammed Masmoudi, 
Ahmed Ben Salah, Mahmound Messadi and 
Ahmed Noureddine, Secretaries of State re- 
spectively for Foreign Affairs, Information, 
Pinance and Planning, Education and Pub- 
lic Works. 

Hedi Nouira, director of the Central Tu- 
nisian Bank of Issue, is also in the party. 
Mrs. Moufida Bourguiba, the Tunisian first 
lady, is accompanying the President. Their 
son, Habib Bourguiba Jr., Tunisian Ambas- 
sador to the United States and Canada was 
scheduled to meet the party in Montreal. 

United States aid to Tunisia has varied be- 
tween $20 million and $25 million annually 
in recent years. The new plan would require 
an average expenditure of $80 million a year. 

Tunisia, Mr. Bourguiba said, expects to 
find a part of this money herself and hopes 
also that other countries, such as West Ger- 
many, may contribute to the plan. 

EDUCATION KEY FACTOR 

The plan includes agricultural, industrial 
and social development, Mr. Bourguiba said. 
It is his thesis that the essential factor in the 
permanent improvement of an underdevel- 
oped country is general, basic education 
combined with technical training. This is 
why he has brought Mr. Messadi with him 
to discuss plans for the building of schools 
and of a Tunisian university. 

Mr. Messadi’s projects look toward the 
United States for the financing of school 
plants. For linguistic reasons, Tunisia looks 
toward France for teachers. This conception 
has met with some resistance from the 
United States because the American aid ad- 
ministrators feel that France should finance 
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some building and the United States should 
supply some teachers, at least at technical 
levels. 

Mr. Bourguiba said his plan envisaged 
spending at a slower rate than the $80 mil- 
lion average at the beginning and at an ac- 
celerated rate later, when the first invest- 
ments began to produce results that would 
permit the more efficient use of funds. The 
annual average rate would amount to about 
20 percent of Tunisia’s yearly national rev- 
enue. 





PROPOSALS TO AID SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during my service in the Senate, one of 
the subjects in which I have had an 
especial interest has been American 
small business. I have now served for 12 
years on the Senate Small Business 
Committee. 

This interest is not an academic one 
for me. In fact, as a boy I was literally 
raised in an independent business; and, 
as a young man, I practiced pharmacy 
in our store in South Dakota. So when 
I speak about small business and the 
problems of small business, I believe I 
have firsthand knowledge of the sub- 
ject. That knowledge is added to in 
every month, let me add, as I read the 
accounting and the reports of a small 
business institution. 

One of the real joys of my service in 
the Senate has been the opportunity to 
serve on the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee ever since its creation in 1950. 
I may add that the committee has never 
shown partisanship. Instead, it has 
shown a desire to serve the independent 
businesses of the country. Through the 
work of our committee, under the able 
and devoted chairmanship of the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
attention here in the Senate has been 
focused on the problems of small busi- 
ness. 

In the past several years, significant 
progress has been made by the Congress 
on behalf of small business. We can 
point to the establishment of the Small 
Business Administration and to the pas- 
sage of the Small Business Investment 
Act—two very important programs to 
provide small business with the help it 
needs and deserves if our free enterprise 
system is to remain strong and vital. 
And there has been legislation to pro- 
vide more equitable. taxation of small 
business and to assure it a fairer share 
of Government procurement and re- 
search and development contract awards. 

But, Mr. President, much more needs 
to be done. The facts speak for them- 
selves. For example, a recent study by 
the Federal Trade Commission reveals 
that between 1948 and 1958, chain food 
stores increased their share of total food 
sales from 26 to 44 percent. During the 
same period, independent store owners’ 
share of total sales declined from 58 to 
25 percent. 

These facts prompted the Director of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Economics 
to state before the Retailing, Distribu- 
tion, and Fair Trade Practice Subcom- 
mittee of the Select Committee on Small 
Business that: 

We disclose a trend toward mergers which, 
if continued at this rate, may lead to a few 
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colossal chainstore companies and other 
competitive groups * * * controlling the 
great bulk of the retail grocery business in 
this country. 


The same study revealed that 20 per- 
cent of the advances scored by chain 
organizations resulted from acquisitions 
from smaller operators. 

And this is just in the retail grocery 
line. The pattern is repeated in many 
other areas. 

The overall statistics on the rise in 
the rate of small business failures are 
well known to the Members of the Con- 
eress. 

In 1960, small business failures climbed 
to a 27-year high; 15,445 firms closed 
their doors in 1960. This constitutes an 
alarming rate of 57 failures per 10,000 
concerns, the most severe toll in the post- 
war period. Involved in these casualties 
were liabilities of $38.6 million—a vol- 
ume of losses 35 percent higher than in 
1959. 

According to Dun and Bradstreet, in 
January 1961, the rate of business fail- 
ures climbed to 61 per 10,000. And in 
February, the rate jumped again—to 64 
failures per 10,000 concerns. 

Clearly there is need for positive ac- 
tion by the Government to aid the small 
entrepreneur, if we are to avoid becom- 
ing totally dependent on economic 
giants. 

Mr. President, yesterday I visited the 
White House, and had an opportunity, 
in company with Mr. John E. Horne, 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, and Mr. C. J. Silver, of 
St. Paul, the chairman of the National 
Small Business Advisory Committee, to 
visit with President Kennedy concerning 
the problems which affect American 
small-business enterprises. 

The President, being a former Mem- 
ber of this body, was keenly aware not 
only of the statistical information I have 
presented here, but also of the need for 
extra emphasis upon the economic well- 
being and protection of independent 
small-business enterprises. 

Mr. President, I can say here that 
President Kennedy called upon Mr. 
Horne, the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, and some of the 
White House staff to check with the 
Department of Defense and to see to it 
that a larger percentage of the orders 
under defense contracts go to independ- 
ent small-business manufacturers and 
business institutions, in connection with 
the provision of goods and services for 
our Defense Establishment. 

The President made it crystal clear 
that he would not be contented with a 
record which this year is just as good as 
that of last year. He wanted a better 
record. The President was fully aware 
of the problems that affect business en- 
terprises in areas of economic distress, 
so-called distress areas, or areas of 
chronic unemployment. The President 
raised this point in our discussions, and 
asked that greater effort be made for the 
placement of Government contracts with 
business firms in distressed areas. 

This subject has not received much 
press attention. It is very difficult to 
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raise the interest of the Fourth Estate 
in matters relating to the economic sal- 
vation of some poor soul in the hinter- 
lands. We are so involved with Laos, 
Cuba, CIA, and other such matters, that 
we have forgotten some of our own peo- 
ple and their economic well-being. 

I say that when we witness the rising 
number of independent business failures 
in our economy, it should be the business 
and concern of everyone. Thank good- 
ness, the President of the United States, 
who is so much concerned with our for- 
eign policy and the security and defense 
of our own country, was not only inter- 
ested in what we had to say, but led the 
conversation, and was fully informed. 
He not only displayed his knowledge of 
the subject matter, but, also, as the 
President and as the leader of this coun- 
try, asked that the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment pay special attention to the 
needs of small business enterprises. 

I know Mr. Horne, who by the way, is 
doing a splendid job as Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, 
was very pleased, and I know the ad- 
visory committee, headed by Mr. C. J. 
Silver, was also pleased to see this inter- 
est on the part of the President. 

So I am today introducing six bills 
aimed at the concept of making it pos- 
sible for business success to depend to a 
greater degree on an individual’s judg- 
ment and ability, and not so heavily on 
his size or power in a particular field. 

First, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to impose a 
graduated tax on the taxable income of 
corporations. It would substitute grad- 
uated rates for the present normal and 
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surtax rates applicable to corporate in- 
come. It is drawn in such a fashion as 
to bring the maximum benefit to those 
who need it most, the smallest corpora- 
tions. 

The present law imposes a normal tax 
rate of 30 percent on the first $25,000 of 
corporate net income and a surtax of 22 
percent for a total statutory rate of 52 
percent on all net income over that 
amount. The bill which I have intro- 
duced today would substitute the follow- 
ing rates. 

If the taxable income is not over 
$10,000, the tax is 20 percent of the tax- 
able income. 

Over $10,000 but not over $25,000, 
$2,000, plus 25 percent of excess over 
$10,000. 

Over $25,000 but not over $50,000, 
$5,750, plus 35 percent of excess over 
$25,000. 

Over $50,000 but not over $100,000, 
$14,500, plus 45 percent of excess over 
$50,000. 

Over $100,000, $37,000, plus 52 percent 
of excess over $100,000. 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in a comparison of this bill and 
the present law, and I am, therefore, re- 
questing unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point a 
table showing the tax yields at various 
taxable income levels ranging from $10,- 
000 to $10 million, together with data 
showing the amount and percent of 
change in corporate income tax pay- 
ments that would result from this bill. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 








TABLE 1 
Change 
Taxable income Present | Proposed; Present tax Proposed 
rate rate liability tax liability 

Amount | Percent 
30 20 $3, 000 $2,000 | —$1. 000 3314 
30 21. 66 4, 500 3, 250 —1, 250 27.77 
30 22. 5 6, 000 4, 500 —1, 500 25.0 
30 23.0 7, 500 5, 750 —1,750 23.33 
41 29.0 20, 500 14, 500 —6, 000 29. 26 
46. 5 37.0 46, 500 37, 000 —9, 500 20. 43 
49.8 46.0 124, 500 115, 000 —9, 500 7. 63 
50.9 49.0 254, 000 245,000 | —9, 500 3.73 
51.4 50.5 514, 500 505, 000 —9, 500 1.84 
51.9 51.7 2, 594, 500 2, 585, 000 —9, 500 - 36 
51.95 51. 84 5,194,000 | 5,184,500 | —9, 500 18 





Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
said at the outset of my remarks that 
this bill is designed to bring the maxi- 
mum benefit to those who need it most, 
the smallest corporations. The table 
which I have introduced establishes this 
point. Corporations with taxable net 
incomes up to $10,000 would make the 
greatest rate of savings in the taxes they 
pay under the present law; that is, 3344 
percent. I should like to point out ad- 
ditionally that these same corporations 
constitute 63.4 percent of the total num- 
ber of corporations. 

At this time, therefore, I request that 
a second table, which includes data sup- 
plied by the Internal Revenue Service 
with respect to statistics of corporate 
income for 1959, the latest year available, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Corporate income tax returns, 


fiscal 1959 
Net income Number of} Percent of 
returns total 
Under $10,000. ...........-.--- 387, 490 63. 4 
$10,000 to $15,000. ........--.-- 49, 930 8.2 
$15, Denied ntictind 35, 959 5.91 
$20,000 to $25,000. ............. 33, 648 5. 52 
$25,000 to $50,000. ........-...- 51, 879 8. 51 
$50,000 to $100,000. ........-... 23, 411 3. 81 
$100,000 to $250,000. ........... 15, 814 2.6 
$250,000 to $500,000. ..........- 5, 946 -9 
,000 to $ SE camnabicne 3, 197 - 52 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000.-------- 2; 904 °47 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. ....... 420 -07 
533 -09 
100 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these tables demonstrate that the 
smaller corporations get the greatest 
benefit from this graduated income tax 
bill. Current financing practice and the 
broad welfare of our economic system 
make this imminently necessary. 

Current financing practice has forced 
the small concern to rely on its retained 
earnings as the principal source for its 
capital, thus restricting its growth po- 
tential. This is the story told me by 
businessman after businessman. It is 
substantiated by sound economic re- 
search. 

A few years ago, Profs. John Lintner 
and J. Keith Butters of Harvard Uni- 
versity found that in the period 1925- 
29 retained earnings financed about 175 
percent of the net physical expansion— 
including inventories—of U.S. nonfinan- 
cial corporations; for the period 1947-50 
the proportion increased to 80 percent; 
and in the 3 years 1953-55 it rose fur- 
ther to 87 percent. 

High corporate taxes restrict in par- 
ticular the growth of small companies 
which are at a disadvantage as compared 
to the larger corporations in obtaining 
outside capital on satisfactory terms. 
The small corporations must rely heavily 
on retained earnings for growth and 
development. 

Clouding the entire small business 
problem is the strong merger movement 
that has invaded our economy in recent 
years. It has even become advantageous 
for large corporations to absorb their 
smaller competitors who have suffered 
losses, in order to take advantage of 
their tax savings through loss carry- 
overs. 

I wish to add that the tax message 
sent to the Congress by the President of 
the United States, including the so-called 
tax credit for investment purposes, will 
be of great help. It is something which 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SParK- 
MAN] and the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota have been interested in for many 
years. What a joy it is to have an admin- 
istration take the suggestions which the 
Congress has worked out, as a result of 
many months of hearings and testi- 
mony, and put those suggestions into 
executive recommendations, with the 
support of the President and the Execu- 
tive Offices, before the Congress. 

One final observation. The American 
wage earner has a special stake in this 
bill inasmuch as the job security and an 
improving standard of living for thou- 
sands and thousands of wage earners 
depend on the prosperity, growth, and 
expansion of small business. Over 98 
percent of all manufacturing firms in 
this country employ less than 500 em- 
ployees. This is a common definition 
of small business applied by the Small 
Business Administration. Bureau of the 
Census figures reveal that 54.8 percent 
of all persons employed in manufactur- 
ing are employed in such small con- 
cerns. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, and this 
is based on many years of close study 
of the problems of American small busi- 
ness, this bill for a graduated corporate 
income tax gives promise of bringing 
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meaningful relief to an important seg- 
ment of the American small business 
community and at the same time of 
serving to strengthen the economic and 
social fiber of our entire free enterprise 
system. 

My second and third bills are closely 
related. The second bill prohibits the 
waiver of private enforcement rights un- 
der the antitrust laws; the third bill 
declares private antitrust suits to be im- 
pressed with a substantial public inter- 
est. Both of these bills have developed 
as a result of the public hearings held 
jointly by the Subcommittee on Retail- 
ing, Distribution, and Fair Trade Prac- 
tices, which it is my privilege to chair, 
and the Subcommittee on Monopoly of 
the Small Business Committee. 

Mr. President, our subcommittee dis- 
covered that it is common practice in 
certain industries for major suppliers to 
require their lessee and contract dealers 
to waive their legal rights to sue for 
damages resulting from their suppliers’ 
antitrust violations. Despite the uni- 
versal recognition of the rule that stat- 
utory rights may not be waived where 
to do so would be against public policy, 
it was discovered during the hearings 
that there may be some question as to 
the applicability of this rule to the 
waiver of private enforcement rights un- 
der the antitrust laws. My second bill 
is introduced in order to remove all 
doubt as to congressional intent in this 
matter. 

The third bill introduced here is fo- 
cussed on a slightly broader scope. It 
is directed toward the whole role of pri- 
vate antitrust enforcement in protecting 
small business. 

Briefly, let me state that the right of 
private parties to sue for treble dam- 
age redress of business injuries resulting 
from trade restraints and other monopo- 
listic practices first found statutory ex- 
pression in section 7 of the Sherman 
Act. By allowing injured parties to re- 
cover costs of suit, plus three times the 
amount of the damage done, Congress 
hoped to give businessmen a strong in- 
centive to become copartners, in effect, 
with the Government in antitrust en- 
forcement. The procedures established 
reflected a logical uniting of self-interest 
with public policy. 

After a quarter century of experience, 
however, it became clear that private en- 
forcement of the Sherman Act was fall- 
ing far short of expectations held for it. 
Therefore, in 1914, the Congress passed 
the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. Congress reaffirmed 
the right of private suit and, to make it 
an effective instrument, proclaimed that 
a final judgment or decree rendered in 
@ criminal antitrust prosecution against 
a defendant shall be prima facie evidence 
against that defendant in a private suit. 
But, and this is important, the Congress 
declared this was not to apply to con- 
sent judgments or decrees. 

Little did the framers of this section— 
section 5—of the Clayton Act realize that 
in certain periods to come the Depart- 
ment of Justice would be settling the 
heavy majority of its antitrust cases by 
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means of consent judgments, thus vitiat- 
ing the purposes of section 5 of the act. 
Justice Department records for 1957, for 
instance, reveal that the Antitrust Divi- 
sion terminated by consent judgment 83 
percent of all antitrust cases instituted. 
By contrast, between 1935 and 1955, only 
70 percent of the Government’s civil 
cases ended by negotiated settlements. 
The necessary result is that private liti- 
gants are being increasingly deprived of 
section 5’s benefits and antitrust vio- 
lators are getting away with minor pun- 
ishment. 

My third bill, therefore, is aimed at 
restoring private antitrust enforcement 
to its intended role as a copartner with 
the Federal Government by declaring 
once and for all that private antitrust 
suits are impressed with a substantial 
public interest. 

My fourth bill would require publica- 
tion of the terms of antitrust consent 
judgments and orders in the Federal 
Register, 30 days before such judgment 
or order is to become final. The pur- 
pose here is to give the general public 
an opportunity to lodge objections to 
the proposed consent judgment or order 
with the Justice Department or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This bill will 
also enable the general public to put a 
brake on the light punishments so often 
meted out to antitrust violators. 

Mr. President, I am only one member 
of the committee. I am chairman of one 
of the subcommittees. These bills are 
the results of basic recommendations 
that have been made by the Senate Small 
Business Committee and its subcommit- 
tees. 

Fifth, a bill prohibiting loss leader 
sales. This bill would amend both the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act by 
making it unlawful for a retailer to sell 
any commodity at less than his delivered 
cost. As defined in the bill, the term 
“delivered cost’? means invoice cost, less 
discounts, and includes all transporta- 
tion costs and applicable taxes. En- 
forcement of the bill’s provisions would 
lie with private parties and would be 
undertaken by any person damaged by 
@ loss leader practice which affects inter- 
state commerce. 

Sixth, a bill to provide for disaster 
loans to small business concerns which 
suffer economic injury due to condemna- 
tion proceedings under federally aided 
highway construction programs. 

Many small businesses which are 
forced to move as the result of highway 
programs have no loan program which 
would assist them in making the change- 
over to a new place of business. 

In other words, under the highway 
program, a business is plowed out of 
existence, and it is said that it is done 
in the name of transportation. In the 
meantime, we have transported someone 
to the relief rolls. I say it is unfair and 
unjust and something should be done 
about it. 

It has been estimated that as many 
as 50,000 American businesses may be 
forced out of their current site in the 
next few years because of the tremen- 
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dous amount of redevelopment and 
highway construction scheduled. 

My proposal addresses itself solely to 
condemnation proceedings of small busi- 
nesses as a result of federally aided high- 
way construction programs. Clearly this 
is a Federal undertaking and a Federal 
responsibility. 

The Small Business Act now provides 
@ program of disaster loans at very low 
interest to business firms which suffer 
economic hardship as a result of floods, 
droughts, and other natural catastro- 
phes. These loans are made either by 
the Small Business Administration 
directly, or in cooperation with private 
lending institutions, at 3 percent interest 
payable within 20 years. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that the disastrous effect 
on many small businessmen who are 
forced to move is no less complete than 
a disaster suffered as a result of natural 
causes. 

What difference does it make if a 
business is moved out as a result of a 
natural disaster, a flood, or a highway 
program? If the business is moved out, 
it is moved out. It seems to me a rea- 
sonable suggestion that the same dis- 
aster provisions which apply in the 
event of natural disaster should apply 
relating to the highway construction 
program where there has been a forced 
removal of a business establishment. 

It is in my opinion only equitable that 
there be set up a program to provide such 
small businessmen with disaster loans to 
enable them to make the transition over 
to a new place of business. 

Tt will be argued that in condemna- 
tion proceedings there is a constitutional 
guarantee of just compensation. I am 
informed, however, that very often busi- 
ness property in particular is underval- 
ued. The courts seldom permit ap- 
praisers to take into consideration such 
items as loss of goodwill, costs of moving 
the business to a new location, or loss of 
profits occasioned by the move. It is 
for this reason that I think my proposal 
should be enacted. 

In view of the scope of the Federal 
Interstate Highway program which is 
now underway, this is a problem which is 
going to be of increasing importance. I 
believe that now is the time to enact 
legislation to ease the difficulties of 
countless businessmen in making the 
move to new locations. 

Mr. President, I introduce these small 
business bills in the firm belief that the 
independent businessman is a prime 
cause and not merely a product of Amer- 
ica’s economic greatness and strength. 
It is the energy, ingenuity, competitive 
challenge of our Nation’s 4 million small 
businessmen which stimulates the timely 
arrival of a variety of new and better 
products at prices which everyone can 
afford. Moreover, it is our small en- 
trepreneurs who, by their number and 
diversity and independence of action, 
constitute the most effective safeguard 
against the creation of corporate giant- 
ism and monopoly. So long as small 
businessmen remain numerous, healthy, 
and prosperous, our economy will con- 
tinue free and competitive, and thus a 
fount of opportunity for all. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, were received, read twice by their 
titles, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1803. A bill to provide for disaster loans 
to small business concerns which suffer eco- 
nomic injury due to federally aided highway 
construction programs; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
CiaRK, Mr. Lonc of Louisiana, and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 1804. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
and to amend the act entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies,” approved 
July 2, 1890, for the purpose of prohibiting 
loss leader sales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest to my col- 
leagues, Mr. President, that some of the 
recent disclosures with respect to identi- 
cal bids, which reveal there is little or 
no competitive instinct or even compet- 
itive tactics, should be a matter of alarm 
and concern not only to the Justice De- 
partment but also to the Congress. I 
hope some day the Congress will become 
as concerned about some of the institu- 
tionalized practices of corporate busi- 
ness as it is with regard to the great 
trade unions. 

We pass laws to make substantial re- 
forms and corrections in labor-manage- 
ment relations. Laws are passed by 
overwhelming votes. There was such a 
body of public opinion in this country, 
created by certain disclosures and by a 
certain amount of propaganda, that the 
Congress of the United States by an 
overwhelming vote established new rules 
of conduct in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Many of the trade un- 
ions complained bitterly because of the 
interference by the Government in, as 
they call it, their private activities. 
Nevertheless, the Congress acted. 

What bothers me is that when a trade 
union official is caught utilizing some 
of the funds of union members in a 
manner which the Congress finds unde- 
sirable, there is an outcry in the Con- 
gress which can be heard round the 
world, but when we learn of instances in 
which consumers have been overcharged 
millions of dollars or the Government of 
the United States has been overcharged 
millions of dollars because of fixed prices, 
because of collusion on bidding, because 
of identical bids by substantial numbers 
of companies on items which ought to 
have some competitive difference, the 
Congress simply goes rolling along as if, 
somehow or other, this was a little egg- 
rolling contest on the White House lawn 
instead of something about which we 
should be concerned. 

I suggest that all the moral outburst 
which took place a year ago, which re- 
sulted in passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, has lost some of its fervor, appar- 
ently, when the other side is exposed. 

I am not one who thinks business is 
corrupt. I do not think labor is cor- 
rupt, either. I think some labor leaders 
have gotten completely out of hand, and 
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there were some corruptionists in the 
labor movement. I think it was fitting 
and proper that laws be directed to cor- 
rect the weaknesses, and that the per- 
sons guilty be punished. 

Mr. President, I wish to say with equal 
candor and fervor that when we find the 
antitrust laws of this country are being 
ignored or openly flouted, when we find 
the Government of the United States is 
the victim of administered prices, mo- 
nopolistic practices, oligopoly, and all 
forms of violation of what we call free 
enterprise, the Congress of the United 
States ought to be as concerned as the 
Justice Department. 

Thank goodness that the present At- 
torney General and, I add respectfully, 
his predecessor have demonstrated a 
keen concern over what is a very ob- 
vious abuse of the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and other laws designed for 
the preservation of free enterprise. 

I hope that we may at least act posi- 
tively now by giving small business an 
opportunity to protect itself from the 
inroads, the aggression, and the imperi- 
alism of monopoly and what we call 
giant corporatism, which grinds out the 
very life of independent enterprise. 





RECESS TO 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, in ex- 
ecutive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
under the previous order, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 4, 1961, 
at 11 o’clock a.m., in executive session. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate May 3, 1961: 
U.S. ATTORNEYS 

Joseph F. Radigan, of Vermont, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Vermont 
for the term of 4 years, vice Louis G. Whit- 
comb, resigned. 

John H. Reddy, of Tenessee, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Tennes- 
see for the term of 4 years, vice John C. 
Crawford, Jr., resigned. 

B. Andrew Potter, of Oklahoma, to be 
US. attorney for the western district of 
Oklahoma for a term of 4 years, vice Paul W. 
Cress. 


OFFICE or CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Edward A. McDermott, of Iowa, to be Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


A. S. J. Carnahan, of Missouri, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Sierra 
Leone. 

UNTITED NATIONS 

Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be the Representative of the United 
States of America to the ninth session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 


FeperaL TRADE COMMISSION 


A. Everette MacIntyre, of Virginia, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the term of 
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7 years from September 26, 1961, vice Robert 
Thompson Secrest, term expiring. 
CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, of Minnesota, to be 
U.S. Commissioner for the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition, now known as Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition, vice Philip M. Evans, 
resigned. 


U.S. Mint, DENVER, COLO. 


Fern V. Miller, of Colorado, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Mint of the United States at 
Denver. 


PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

To be senior surgeons 


Marvin S. Cashion Louis J. Oropallo 
Louis S. Gerber Bernard F. Rosenblum 
Dominick J. Lacovara 


To be surgeons 


Baruch S. Blomberg James P. Shortal 

Carleton R. Dean Chen Tung Sun 

Walter H. Freygang, Hugh F. Williamson 
Jr. Harold C. Woodworth 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
Ray A. Brinker 
Vincent A. DiScala 
To be senior dental surgeons 


Charles J. Donnelly Harry J. Kunstadter 
Isadore J. Jarin Louis L. Murzin 


To be dental surgeon 
Stanley Raynor 
To be senior sanitary engineers 


Clarence J. Feldhake 
Jens A. Jensen 
Daniel J. Weiner 


To be sanitary engineer 
Paul F. Woolrich 
To be pharmacists 
Cornelius B. Kelly, Jr. 
Dwight D. Wendel 
To be senior scientists 


Elwin E. Bennington Robert H. McCauley, 
William F. Buren Jr. 
Leo O. Emik Herbert F. Schoof 


To be scientist 
Albert S. Perry 
To be sanitarians 


George J. Burton Wilbert R. McLean 
James A. King Stephen Megregian 


To be senior veterinary officer 
Earl J. Catcott 
To be nurse officers 
Hilda H. Falls 
Elsie K. Y. Ho 
Ovelia Winstead 
To be dietitians 


Rebecca T. Crockett 
Margaret L. Smith 


To be therapists 
Martha D. Collins 
Edith W. Palmer 
To be health services officers 


Louisa E. Haas Elsa J. Nelson 
Stanley I. Hirsch Albert E. Rhudy 
Max T. McKee 
To be senior assistant surgeons 

William J. Atkinson Robert J. Warren 
John R. Baugh Frederick V. C. 
George T. Harding, Jr. Featherstone 
Otto L. Loehden 

To be senior assistant dental surgeon 

James W. Knowles 


To be senior sanitary engineer 
Joseph L. Minkin 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WepNESDAY, May 3, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The words of Jesus in John 9: 4: I must 
work the works of Him that sent Me, 
while it is day for the night cometh, 
when no man can work. 

Most merciful and gracious God, grant 
that our lives, which are so brief at their 
longest and so broken at their best, may 
in these dark days be aglow with the 
light and leading of Thy divine spirit. 

May this be for us a time of faith and 
good works and, in a world shaken with 
strife, may we join hands and hearts in 
a@ new convenant of love and loyalty, 
pledging our allegiance to those age- 
long values and lofty principles which 
are eternal and forever true. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that the 
difficult problems which demand to be 
solved and the things which are happen- 
ing may never cause us to be down- 
hearted and dismayed. 

Inspire us to be numbered among 
those valiant and heroic souls who be- 
lieve that a better day is coming and 
are continually praying and working for 
it and are seeking to prove ready for it 
and worthy to receive it. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 





POLAND LOOKS FORWARD TO 
FREEDOM 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
their whole history, the Polish people 
have never surrendered. From time to 
time, their country has been invaded by 
powerful neighbors. It has been occu- 
pied by foreign troops. But every effort 
to subjugate Poland has failed because 
the deep and enduring faith of the Pol- 
ish people in freedom can never be con- 
quered. 

On May 3 of every year, people of Pol- 
ish origin throughout the world cele- 
brate their Constitution Day, as they 
have done for 170 years, and will con- 
tinue to celebrate, forevermore. In this 
they are joined by hundreds of millions 
of freemen who are one with them in 
Spirit as they affirm the irrevocable 
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right to “government of, by, and for the 
people.” 

We in the United States, where so 
many of our friends and neighbors are 
of Polish ancestry, admire the accom- 
plishments and the qualities which they 
contribute to the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. Because of the close spiritual 
kinship between Poland and the United 
States, we shall give every aid and en- 
couragement to the Polish people in re- 
gaining their independence. 

In honoring the great national holiday 
of Poland, we are serving notice on the 
Kremlin that we shall never be diverted 
from our friendship for and loyalty to 
the Polish people and their right to 
a representative government chosen 
through free and democratic elections. 

To the Polish people we send this 
message: “We are celebrating your Con- 
stitution Day to let you know that we 
shall never forget what we owe to you. 
The time of your liberation is coming 
nearer.” 





YEAR-ROUND COMMERCE ON THE 
GREAT LAKES 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few mo- 
ments ago a number of House Members 
representing the Great Lakes area joined 
with me in introducing a bill to provide 
for an investigation and study by the 
Corps of Engineers of ways of making 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway available for navigation on 
a year-round basis. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary for me 
at this time to cite the astonishing in- 
crease in tonnage which has taken place 
in Great Lakes shipping since World War 
II. This, of course, is the result of a 
natural increase in our domestic econ- 
omy, of increased imports of minerals 
from Canada and elsewhere, and—per- 
haps most dramatically—as a result of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I hardly need point out, too, that this 
increased activity has taken place in an 
inland waterway which, because of ice 
conditions, operates only 8 months a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, with the increased tech- 
nology which is now available to us, and 
with the ever-increasing commercial 
challenges which our Nation must meet 
in the years ahead, the time has come to 
explore the feasibility of maintaining 
Great Lakes shipping on a year-round 
basis. Considerable scientific thought 
has already been directed to this matter 
and it is for this reason that legislation 
is now being introduced for a compre- 
hensive review and correlation of such 
factors as water thermal conditions, 
geography, prevailing weather condi- 
tions, and other factors which, if not 
immediately, must be explored in order 
to eventually extend the shipping season 
for year-round commerce on the Great 
Lakes. 
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POLITICAL FUNDRAISING TACTICS 
OF SECRETARY UDALL DEMON- 
STRATE NEED OF KENNEDY 
ETHICS BILL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post this morning carried a story 
which indicated that Secretary of In- 
terior Stewart Udall admitted he has 
organized class C and other top-drawer 
Interior officials into a Democratic Party 
ticket sales agency, for the specific pur- 
pose of selling $100 tickets for the forth- 
coming celebration of President Ken- 
nedy’s birthday. 

The article states further that the Sec- 
retary has directed these public servants 
to sell tickets to other persons who have 
contact with the Department of the 
Interior. 

I regard this as highly improper and I 
suggest that the President clean house 
at the Department of Interior. It is 
apparent that the Secretary has outlived 
his usefulness as an administrator and 
has lost the trust of the American people. 

If the President wants to use Udall as 
chief ticket salesman, he should get 
someone else as Secretary of Interior. 
The high-sounding phrases of the Ken- 
nedy presidential campaign would seem 
to demand that a man who attempts to 
use his high Government position for po- 
litical fundraising be removed from the 
Cabinet. 

President Kennedy has had much to 
say in the past about conflict of interest. 
Secretary Udall’s scandalous betrayal of 
trust is obviously in conflict with the in- 
terest of the American people in good 
government. 

Referring to the President’s recent 
message to the Congress on ethics, I 
commended his statement at that time, 
and in particular his conclusion that 
these recommended standards can be 
best maintained by personal example of 
those in leadership. This statement ap- 
pealed to me then. It appeals to me 
now. Mr. Udall’s actions in my judg- 
ment are in direct contradiction to this 
Presidential declaration. He is a prime 
example of the need for a code of ethics. 





COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill H.R. 5963. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 153) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
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of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant. to the provisions of section 
10 of Public Law 358, 83d Congress, I 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the report of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, covering its activities for the year 
ended December 31, 1960. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
Tue Wuite House, May 3, 1961. 








REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 OF 
1961—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 152) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board 


This Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1961 
follows upon my message of April 13, 
1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The plan provides for greater flexi- 
bility in the handling of the business be- 
fore the Board, permitting its disposi- 
tion at different levels so as better to 
promote its efficient dispatch. Thus 
matters both of an adjudicatory and 
regulatory nature may, depending upon 
their importance and their complexity, 
be finally consummated by divisions of 
the Board, individual Board members, 
hearing examiners, and, subject to the 
provisions of section 7(a) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
241), by other employees. This will re- 
lieve the Board members from the neces- 
sity of dealing with many matters of 
lesser importance and thus conserve 
their time for the consideration of major 
matters of policy and planning. There 
is, however, reserved to the Board as a 
whole the right to review any such de- 
cision, report or certification either upon 
its own initiative or upon the petition of 
a@ party or intervenor demonstrating to 
the satisfaction of the Board the desir- 
ability of having the matter reviewed at 
the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Board, for mandatory re- 
view of any such decision, report, or cer- 
tification upon the vote of a majority of 
the Board less one member. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
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with reference to particular problems to 
divisions of the Board, to Board mem- 
bers, to hearing examiners, to employees, 
and boards of employees must require 
continuous and flexible handling, de- 
pending both upon the amount and na- 
ture of the business, that function is 
placed in the Chairman by section 2 of 
the plan. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
ircluded in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to ac- 
complish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become 
effective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE HovseE, May 3, 1961. 





WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 274) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 6441, a 
bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to provide for a more 
effective program of water pollution 
control, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6441) to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to provide for a more effective 
program of water pollution control. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Pubic Works, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Avery] and now yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 274 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
6441, a bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to provide for a 
more effective program of water pollu- 
tion control. The resolution provides 
for a straight open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 6441 is to ex- 
tend and strengthen the Federal water 
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pollution control program and to assist 
the States and local communities in 
providing for more effective programs 
of water pollution control at all levels 
of government. 

The bill as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works would vest in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare full responsibility for the con- 
duct of the Federal water pollution con- 
trol program authorized by the act. 

Water has become the No. 1 resource 
problem confronting the United States 
today. 

The water problem is directly related 
to our country’s rapid population and 
economic growth. This growth is creat- 
ing a major impact on water resources 
from a rapidly growing demand for 
water to produce the things we need to 
eat, wear, and use, and for an ample 
supply of clean, safe water for drinking 
and for recreation. 

By 1980 our population is expected to 
reach the 232-274 million range. Prob- 
ably the most significant population 
growth trend is that toward urbanized 
living. Also, by that time more than 
90 percent of our people will live in cities 
and towns, half of these in cities over 
50,000 population or their suburbs. 

In addition to population growth and 
concentration, the phenomenal growth 
of industry will also continue. Produc- 
tion of goods increased sevenfold from 
1900 to 1950 and is expected to double 
the 1950 figures by 1975. 

The result of population and eco- 
nomic-industrial growth will be a tre- 
mendous increase in fresh water use. 
By 1980, our estimated fresh water needs 
will nearly double present water use. 

The Committee on Public Works con- 
ducted hearings for 4 days on the leg- 
islation, at which time testimony was 
presented from witnesses representing 
municipal and county government as- 
sociations; State health, engineering, 
and pollution control administrators; 
conservation and civic groups; industry 
and labor representatives; and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 274. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this, of 
course, is not a new proposition to come 
before the House. It has been before the 
House in some form or other for every 
session of Congress since I have been a 
Member. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
in the committee there has been no ac- 
count taken of this extra $50 million in 
the bill by the supplementary budget 
that has been sent to the Congress by 
President Kennedy. Stated in another 
way, it means that if this bill passes with 
the additional $50 million a year, as 
recommended by the committee, it will 
mean that the budget for 1962 will be 
imbalanced by $50 million more than was 
estimated when the Kennedy supple- 
ment came to the Congress a few weeks 
ago. I am advised that it was not in- 
cluded, and I think justifiably so, in that 
budget because the additional $50 million 
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a year was not authorized and, therefore, 
it would not have been proper to include 
it in a budget estimate. 

The administration has a rather nebu- 
lous position on this legislation, as I 
would construe it. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sup- 
ported the main objectives of the bill, 
but he did not make a clear-cut state- 
ment, as I read his letter of transmittal, 
in favor of it. 

I think it is important to point out at 
this time the minority position. The 
minority has taken the position that 
there is some justification for a Federal 
incentive payment, for the abatement of 
pollution in our streams. The minority, 
however, has taken the position that this 
subsidy should be reduced or confined to 
an incentive, not converted into another 
Federal financial obligation that goes on, 
and on, and on, and gets larger and 
larger each year. That has been the 
position of the minority. 

President Eisenhower vetoed a bill 
similar to this 1 year ago. The minor- 
ity views are set forth in the report. The 
minority views this year are consistent 
with the position taken by the previous 
administration. 

There are a few principal differences. 
One, of course, is the increase in cost 
per annum, which is doubled. There is 
no use to discuss it further, because it 
will be well covered, I am sure, when we 
get into general debate. 

Then there is the matter of jurisdic- 
tion. This, I think, is very important. 
The jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment is extended to virtually every 
stream or waterway in the United States, 
and that is a rather far reaching depar- 
ture, should I say, from the original bill 
passed in 1956. Despite the fact that 
the question of jurisdiction has been 
pretty well spelled out in the bill, I would 
like to ask a question about the effect of 
the jurisdictional extensions to the Fed- 
eral Government in the bill. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 45] 


Blitch Hagan, Ga. Passman 
Boykin Jensen Riley 
Celler Kearns Rousselot 
Coad Kirwan Selden 
Davis, Tenn McSween Siler 
Flynt Murray Thomas 
Gray O’Brien, N.Y. Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 412 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a under the call were dispensed 
with. 





FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery] is recognized. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, just before the point of 
no quorum was made I had announced, 
as I analyzed the bill, three important 
differences, and I was about to state the 
Republican position that might be of- 
fered in the way of amendments after 
general debate has been completed. 

One of the principal differences in 
this bill over present law, of course, is 
the extension of Federal jurisdiction to 
all navigable streams; and the language 
is so broad that almost any stream or 
body of water within the continental 
United States might be included. 
Since we are extending the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government so far as 
pollution of water resources is concerned, 
I think it should be made abundantly 
clear that we are not in any way inter- 
fering with or abrogating any existing 
States rights in the way of regulation or 
control over uses of water within the 
States. I have, therefore, prepared a 
question, a copy of which I have already 
given to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works who is in charge 
of this bill, and also to the ranking 
minority member. I think the record 
should be clear at this point at to what 
the intent of the committee as jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government was ex- 
tended, so to speak, in respect to the con- 
trol of water. The question is this: By 
extending the control of the Federal 
Government to abate pollution to all 
navigable streams, has the committee 
made the record abundantly clear that 
they have not intended in any way to 
abrogate or interfere with any other 
existing State rights, authority, or con- 
trol over water flowing through its do- 
main or along its border? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion is very pertinent in asking if the 
committee had made the record abun- 
dantly clear that they have not intended 
in any way to abrogate or interfere with 
any other existing State rights, author- 
ity, or control over water flowing through 
its domain or along its borders. 

The answer is, very definitely and most 
emphatically, Yes, the committee has 
made it clear. And I cite for the REcorp 
the language of the bill under considera- 
tion, H.R. 6441, page 1, line 10: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
impairing or in any manner affecting any 
right or jurisdiction of the States with re- 
spect to the waters of such States, including, 
but not limited to, the power, authority, and 
jurisdiction of such States to enforce State 
water-pollution control laws and regulations. 


Again, on page 8, line 17, the bill 
states: 


State action * * * shall be encouraged 
and shall not be displaced by Federal en- 
forcement action except as otherwise pro- 
vided by or pursuant to a final order or a 
court order. 


Finally, the committee report states, 
page 5: 

The committee has exercised extreme care 
to assure that the language of the bill will 
allow continued comprehensive action by the 
States in the field of water-pollution con- 
trol. There certainly can be no assumption 
that the Federal interest in the field of 
water-pollution abatement authorized by 
this bill is so dominant as to preclude State 
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action. The proposition is well established 
that the protection of the health and wel- 
fare of the citizens of a State is a proper 
subject for the exercise of the State police 
power. ‘The bill provides specifically for co- 
operation with the States and its aim is to 
encourage and assist States and local com- 
munities in their efforts to control water 
pollution, not to usurp or preempt their 
rights, powers, or responsibilities in this field. 


Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
for his response. Would the response 
made, as I was able to understand it, in 
respect to the abatement of pollution 
apply similarly with regard to any other 
existing State right over waters within 
the domain of the State? 

Mr. BLATNIK. No, it would not af- 
fect, impair, or detract any existing 
rights whatsoever. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

I would like to ask the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Public Works, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, if he concurs in that response. 

Mr. CRAMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota with regard to 
abrogating rights of States in other 
fields. It does not do that. It deals 
solely with the subject of water pollu- 
tion control. In the field of water pol- 
lution control it obviously abrogates 
existing States rights under existing 
water pollution control laws. In these 
respects—this is to some extent where 
the minority differs with the majority— 
under present law today the Federal 
Government has no jurisdiction in the 
field of water pollution control; under 
Public Law 660, it has no jurisdiction 
over intrastate water, waters flowing in 
and arising within a State and not 
crossing State boundaries. In that 
sense, in that this bill does include intra- 
state water, it provides Federal jurisdic- 
tion over all navigable water and the 
State’s responsibilities and the State’s 
right in that respect are substantially 
abrogated. 

The second basic area in which States 
rights in the field are being abrogated, 
again where the minority differs with the 
majority, the States do not have a right 
to join in any court action to enforce 
orders relating to either interstate or 
intrastate, or both interstate and intra- 
state waters under the now elastic con- 
trols. The partnership program in 
existence under Public Law 660 is largely 
abrogated under the new bill. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 
This rule should be adopted, and I also 
urge the adoption of amendments later 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Public Works has reported that 
“Water has become the No. 1 resource 
problem confronting the United States 
today.” Even now, along heavily popu- 
lated river banks, the available water has 
to be used over and over again. Five and 
six time reuse of water in our major 
river basins is a certain prospect. 

The discharge of raw sewage into these 
rivers makes pollution control an abso- 
lute necessity to protect and conserve 
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the water quality for each downstream 
community, industry, farm, and recre- 
ation area. Obviously, this requires the 
complete cooperation of all concerned, 
through the construction of waste treat- 
ment works at various points along the 
course of each river. 

We must purify and reuse available 
water, because the growth of population 
and industry will create a demand that 
will exceed the developed dependable 
fresh water supply by 85 billion gallons 
daily, within 19 years. Research into 
methods of desalting sea water at a low 
cost, in order to serve the needs of our 
population and economic growth points 
to the urgency of our present water 
problem. 

The fragmentation of the news has 

hidden from the American people the 
seriousness of this national problem, 
and the extent to which various com- 
munities are trying to clean up the pol- 
luted streams for the supply of usable 
water that is essential to life and prog- 
ress. 
Over the past 4 years, contract 
awards for sewage treatment plant con- 
struction have averaged almost $360 mil- 
lion annually—an increase of 62 percent 
over the 5-year average before Federal 
assistance became available. 

As of March 31, 1961, a total of 2,671 
grant offers have been made aggregat- 
ing $219.3 million. These in turn sup- 
ported construction of projects having 
eligible costs totaling $1.27 billion. 
Every Federal dollar expended has been 
matched by over $4.80 in local furds. 

Federal financial assistance has been 
of substantial help in the progress made 
so far, but the backlog of need is greater. 
According to the Public Health Service, 
4,136 new plants are required for 23 mil- 
lion people in communities now dis- 
charging raw untreated sewage, and 
communities where existing treatment 
works are obsolete and require replace- 
ment. Another 991 communities need 
major additions and enlargements of ex- 
isting inadequate plants to provide sat- 
isfactory treatment for 19 million per- 
sons. 

In addition to many other rivers, the 
greater part of the Hudson River is 
excluded under the present law from 
Federal enforcement jurisdiction as are 
important reaches of the Tennessee, 
Columbia, Colorado, and Merrimack 
Rivers. 

The bill before us will extend to them 
the authority for Federal abatement en- 
forcement action to the pollution of 
waters which endanger the health and 
welfare of any persons. 

The older industrial States of the 
Northeast have shown initiative in facing 
up to this problem. Since the enactment 
of Public Law 660, five States in the Na- 
tion have originated financial assistance 
programs predicated on the Federal pro- 
gram, and three of these are in New 
England: Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire. They are to be commended 
for their foresight and willingness to 
participate in a true Federal-State-local 
partnership. It is hoped that other 
States will follow their example, and 
their sense of public responsibility. 

The seriousness of the Nation’s water 
pollution problem makes it imperative 
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for the Federal Government to assist 
local communities in the construction of 
waste treatment plants, even in those 
States that do not provide similar finan- 
cial assistance. However, I believe that 
the grant formula should be changed to 
provide a larger percentage of Federal 
aid to those communities where their 
State governments have assumed a share 
of the financial responsibility. 

Summing up, the additional grants 
provided by H.R. 6441, will help to solve 
the water supply problems of the Nation 
that are approaching the critical stage. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, our distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee has done a very excellent job 
in the consideration of this bill. The 
bill reported out is one that is for the 
best interests of our country, and I hope 
that the bill as reported will be adopted 
without any amendments. 

The committee has given excellent 
consideration to the bill and all aspects 
thereof. The bill now before us repre- 
sents not only necessary legislation but 
legislation that brings about progress in 
the interest of our country and our 
people. 

One of the most important problems 
confronting us, not only the people of 
America but people everywhere, is the 
matter of water pollution, the control 
of our polluted streams, the cleansing of 
them. In connection with that, an im- 
portant matter confronting our people 
is clean, clear water for their use. This 
is particularly so in view of the increased 
population that is taking place, and it 
constitutes a great challenge to our 
country and to our people. 

Mr. Speaker, this type of legislation is 
not one that originated in one particular 
political party of the Congress. As far 
back as 1948 Senator Taft and the then 
Senator Barkley were leaders in not only 
introducing legislation but in fighting 
for the passage of water pollution legis- 
lation. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
gram in 1948 that they submitted as I 
remember, in the other body called for 
an $880 million authorization. AsI also 
remember, it was for a 10-year period. 
The program before us now calls for a 
$100 million authorization each year for 
a@ period of 10 years, so that the program 
before us now constitutes in its entirety 
$1 billion. Already, under the law upon 
the statute books, more than 2,600 local- 
ities have received $220 million of Fed- 
eral funds and the total construction 
cost of those projects is $1.27 billion. In 
other words, for every dollar appropri- 
ated by the Federal Government in con- 
nection with this program the local 
communities, either State or local sub- 
divisions, have contributed close to 5 
additional dollars. 

This legislation has the support of the 
American Municipal Association, the 
Conference of Mayors, and every major 
conservation organization. The legisla- 
tion. as I have said, is bipartisan in 
nature, initially brought about by two 
great men who made their contributions 
toward the original legislation, the late 
Vice President Alben Barkley, when he 
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was a Member of the U.S. Senate, and 
the late Senator Taft. We are now con- 
tinuing the legislation. This bill pro- 
poses a continuation of this program for 
an additional 10 years. As a matter of 
fact, if I had my way, $100 million a year 
would not be sufficient. In any event, 
that $100 million a year means a total 
expenditure of about $500 million a year, 
with the local participation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a step in the right 
direction, and I urge not only the adop- 
tion of the rule but the passage of the 
bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, having 
no further requests for time, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6441) to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for a more effective program of 
water pollution control. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6441, with 
Mr. THompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, water has become the 
No. 1 resource problem confronting the 
United States today. 

The water problem is directly related 
to our country’s rapid population and 
economic growth. This growth is cre- 
ating a major impact on water resources 
from a rapidly growing demand for 
water to produce the things we need to 
eat, wear, and use, and for an ample 
supply of clean, safe water for drinking 
and for recreation. 

By 1980 our population is expected to 
reach the 232 to 274 million range. Prob- 
ably the most significant population 
growth trend is that toward urbanized 
living. By 1980 more than 90 percent 
of our people will live in cities and towns, 


half of these in cities over 50,000 popu- 


lation or their suburbs. 

In addition to population growth and 
concentration, the phenomenal growth 
of industry will also continue. Produc- 
tion of goods increased sevenfold from 
1900 to 1950 and is expected to double 
the 1950 figures by 1975. 

The result of population and eco- 
nomic-industrial growth will be a tre- 
mendous increase in fresh water use. 
By 1980, our estimated fresh water needs 
will total 600 billion gallons a day— 
nearly double present water use. 

In the past, we met rising demands 
for water largely through construction of 
storage facilities to increase the amount 
of water available for use. Now, how- 
ever, the limit of the amount of depend- 
able water supply is in sight. The maxi- 
mum dependable fresh water supply we 
can ever hope to develop by engineering 
works is estimated to be 600 to 650 billion 
gallons a day by the year 2000. This is 
our fixed water supply—foreseeably all 
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the Nation will ever have to support con- 
tinued population and economic growth. 

By 1980 the developed dependable 
fresh water supply is expected to total 
about 515 billion gallons a day. There- 
fore, by 1980 demand will exceed supply 
by 85 billion gallons. It is obvious that 
the Nation’s water needs from now on 
must be met by using the same water 
over and over. Thus, the highest prior- 
ity in water resources developments must 
be given to the all-important need of 
providing for the cleanliness of the lim- 
ited water supply so that it can be used 
and reused in meeting the Nation’s in- 
creasing requirements for water for all 
purposes. 

Water reuse on a large scale is already 
a necessity. Some of the water in every 
stream is used one or more times with 
much greater reuse of streams in devel- 
oped areas. During low flows it is esti- 
mated that the flow of the Ohio River 
is used 3.7 times. Five- and six-time 
reuse of water in our major river basins 
is a certain prospect. 

Water must be of suitable quality to 
be reusable, however. Used water is 
invariably polluted water and pollution 
degrades its physical, chemical, bio- 
logical, and esthetic qualities. Multiple 
water reuse, therefore, will require 
highly effective pollution control to pro- 
tect and conserve water quality if 
streams are to serve each downstream 
community, industry, farm, and recrea- 
tion area. 

We have entered the era in water re- 
source conservation and development in 
the United States where water quality 
management must have the highest 
priority in supplying present and future 
water supply needs. An important seg- 
ment of water quality management has 
been and will be accomplished by provid- 
ing storage of good quality waters for 
water supply purposes and for dilution of 
downstream pollution. For the Nation 
as a whole, however, water quality 
management can best be effected by the 
prevention and control of pollution. 
More “new” water can be provided to 
meet needs by controlling pollution than 
by any other means. Pollution control 
has the advantage of permitting the use 
of an already available distribution 
system, the waterways of the country, 
to deliver water of satisfactory quality to 
the points where it is needed. 

H.R. 6441 will establish the more effec- 
tive Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram needed to assist the States and 
local communities in obtaining the high- 
ly effective pollution control necessary 
to protect and conserve the water quality 
of the Nation’s waterways. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The Committee on Public Works has 
watched carefully the progress and de- 
velopment of the national water pollu- 
tion control program and particularly 
the supporting role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The committee has always be- 
lieved that the objectives of the program 
should be given high priority in an ap- 
propriate administrative framework in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Existing law provides that the pollu- 
tion control program be administered by 
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the Surgeon General through the Public 
Health Service under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The administrative status of 
the program has not changed since 1948 
when it was originally established de- 
spite a great increase in program activi- 
ties, responsibilities, personnel, and ap- 
propriations. During public hearings 
the committee heard testimony favoring 
the establishment of a Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The President has urged the 
establishment of a special unit in the 
Public Health Service to administer both 
air and water pollution control pro- 
grams. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, recognizing the need to 
upgrade pollution control activities in 
his Department, asked the committee for 
“time to take a complete fresh look at 
the situation and the various proposals 
for dealing with it.” 

In order to give the Secretary com- 
plete flexibility in effectuating his de- 
cision relating to the proper adminis- 
trative status of this program the bill 
transfers responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the Federal water pollution 
control program from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

This action is in conformity with rec- 
ommendation No. 14 of the first report 
of the Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (H. Doc. 55, 81st Cong.) 
which states: 

Under the President, the heads of de- 
partments must hold full responsibility for 
the conduct of their departments. There 
must be a clear line of authority reaching 
down through every step of the organiza- 
tion and no subordinate should have au- 
thority independent from that of his su- 
perior. 


I am sure that in reaching any de- 
cision on this matter the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare takes 
into consideration the fact that the 
water pollution control program estab- 
lished in 1956 and strengthened by this 
bill goes far beyond the usual public 
health legislation in that it assigns to 
his Department the responsibility for 
controlling water pollution to conserve 
water for all uses—propagation of fish 
and aquatic life and wildlife, recreational 
purposes, industrial and agricultural— 
including irrigation—supplies, and other 
legitimate purposes, as well as public 
water supplies and protection of the 
public health. 

Nothing in this bill is intended to im- 
pair or in any manner affect any right 
or jurisdiction of the States with respect 
to the waters of the States, including but 
not limited to the power, authority, and 
jurisdiction of the States to enforce 
State water pollution control laws and 
regulations. 

The committee has exercised extreme 
care to assure that the language of the 
bill will allow continued comprehensive 
action by the States in the field of water 
pollution control. There certainly can 
be no assumption that the Federal in- 
terest in the field of water pollution 
abatement authorized by this bill is so 
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dominant as to preclude State action. 
‘The proposition is well established that 
the protection of the health and welfare 
of the citizens of a State is a proper 
subject for the exercise of the State po- 
lice power. ‘The bill provides specifically 
for cooperation with the States and its 
aim is to encourage and assist States 
and local communities in their efforts to 
control water pollution, not to usurp or 
preempt their rights, powers, or respon- 
sibilities in this field. 

Every time during the past several 
years when this vital legislation is dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House, some 
Members express concern because the 
entire matter is not left to the States 
and local communities for disposition. 
However, the inescapable fact is that the 
record shows that effective enforcement 
measures against pollution of this Na- 
tion’s waters have been accomplished 
quicker, more effectively, and with bet- 
ter cooperation on the part of State and 
interstate agencies when guidance and 
assistance are rendered by the Federal 
Government. 

The problem is simply this: The mat- 
ter of water pollution control is so vital 
and so nationwide in its importance that 
it can best be coped with by the joint 
efforts of the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment. I do not believe that anyone 
will seriously contend that the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government is not 
desirable in this effort to prevent pollu- 
tion of our waterways. Essentially, un- 
der the provisions of the bill, the role 
of the Federal Government is that of a 
stimulator, a supplier of spark, to keep 
the vital pollution abatement program 
moving. Federal enforcement measures 
against pollution of navigable waters are 
undertaken independently only when 
State or interstate action to abate pollu- 
tion of navigable streams are shown to 
be inadequate. It is clearly provided in 
section 8(b) of the bill that it is the in- 
tent of Congress that State and inter- 
state action to abate pollution of naviga- 
ble waters shall be encouraged and shall 
not be displaced by Federal enforcement 
action except when such State or inter- 
state actions are shown to be ineffectual. 
This is the clear intent of the act. How- 
ever, effective water pollution control 
and enforcement measures against pol- 
lution require a joint effort by all gov- 
ernments concerned, including Federal, 
interstate agencies, State, and municipal. 
In view of the broad spectrum of the 
problem, I do not believe that it will be 
seriously contested that, for the program 
to be successful, it must be guided by a 
Paramount authority, which authority 
can only be, by the very nature of the 
problem, the Federal Government. 

This bill contains no subtle plot to en- 
croach on State preserves. ‘The decla- 
ration of policy, not only in the section 
of the bill pertaining to enforcement 
measures, but also in the first section 
of the bill provides that it is the intent 
of the bill to recognize, preserve, and 
protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and 
controlling water pollution. It is fur- 
ther stated in section 1(b) that nothing 
in the act shall be construed as impair- 
ing or in any manner affecting any 
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right or jurisdiction of the States with 
respect to waters of such States includ- 
ing but not limited to the power, author- 
ity, and jurisdiction of the States with 
respect to waters of such States to en- 
force water pollution control laws and 
regulations. 

How now—I ask—can it be conceiv- 
able that there is any implication in the 
act to infringe on any right or jurisdic- 
tion of any State with respect to en- 
forcement measures against pollution of 
waters in that State? If this bill is en- 
acted, and I am confident it will be, the 
declaration of policy spelled out in sec- 
tion 1 clearly shows that nothing in 
it—that is, nothing in the act shall be 
construed as impairing or in any man- 
ner restricting the right or jurisdic- 
tion of a State in regard to enforcement 
measures against pollution of waters in 
that State. In the face of such unequiv- 
ocal language, I must say that it seems 
to me that any objection to this bill on 
the ground that it in any way restricts 
the State’s powers to enforce measures 
against pollution of waters within that 
State appears specious. 

RESEARCH AND STUDIES 


Research has always been recognized 
as a basic Federal water pollution con- 
trol responsibility. The need for a 
much greater Federal research effort 
was consistently recognized during the 
hearings on the bill. 

At least six permanent regional water 
pollution control laboratories, fully 
equipped and staffed with skilled labora- 
tory and field project personnel, are 
badly needed to support expanding pro- 
grams in comprehensive program devel- 
opment, special field study projects on 
specific problems, basic data, and en- 
forcement; also, much needed increases 
in technical assistance to State and 
local agencies and in connection with 
projects and other Federal water re- 
sources agencies. At present the Public 
Health Service must establish temporary 
facilities, make such use of the Sanitary 
Engineering Center in Cincinnati as dis- 
tance permits, rely on the facilities of 
others, or contract for needed laboratory 
services. 

The bill authorizes the establishment 
of regional water pollution control lab- 
oratories in various sections of the 
country. 

The bill also authorizes a continuing 
study of the quality of the waters of the 
Great Lakes. The Great Lakes consti- 
tute the largest single source of fresh 
water in this hemisphere. They must 
be protected from pollution caused by 
population and industrial growth and in- 
creased shipping. 

STATE AND INTERSTATE PROGRAM GRANTS 

A significant provision in existing law 
is that providing for matching grants to 
State and interstate agencies to assist 
them in meeting the costs of establish- 
ing and maintaining adequate water pol- 
lution control programs. 

The bill increases the appropriation 
authority for program grants to State 
and interstate agencies from $3 million 
to $5 million annually and extends the 
authorization to June 30, 1971. 
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GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION 

Under existing laws there is author- 
ized $50 million annually in Federal 
grants to communities to assist them in 
the construction of needed waste treat- 
ment facilities. This program has been 
in operation since 1956. Over the past 
5 years contract awards for sewage treat- 
ment plant construction have averaged 
almost $360 million annually—an in- 
crease of 62 percent over the 5-year 
average before Federal financial assist- 
ance became available. 

Every Federal dollar expended has 
been matched by over $4.80 in local 
funds. 

Despite the great progress made as a 
result of Federal financial assistance, 
much more remains to be done. Con- 
struction since 1957 has been largely off- 
set by new needs and the number of 
needed projects remains at 5,100 sew- 
age treatment plants. 

In addition to the backlog of treat- 
ment plant needs, population growth will 
continue to create new needs. If mu- 
nicipalities are to catch up by 1970, they 
will have to spend an average of $600 
million a year to eliminate the backlog, 
provide for new population, and to re- 
place the plants that will become obso- 
lete. 

In order to stimulate construction up 
to $600 million a year, the bill authorizes 
an increase in Federal financial assist- 
ance from the present $50 million an- 
nually to $100 million annually and an 
increase in the total grant authorization 
from $500 million to $1 billion. 


MAXIMUM GRANTS 


The need for construction of treat- 
ment plants by municipalities exceeding 
50,000 population amounts to about 30 
percent of total needs, yet these cities 
have received less than 15 percent of 
the Federal grant funds under existing 
legislation. Further stimulation of proj- 
ects in these areas is desirable. To pro- 
vide Federal financial assistance to 
achieve more effectively the required 
stimulus of necessary construction with- 
in this group of communities, the bill 
would limit the Federal grant to 30 per- 
cent of the first $1 million of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost of a project, plus 
15 percent of the next $2 million, plus 
10 percent of the remainder of such cost, 
but subject to an $800,000 ceiling; how- 
ever, no grant of more than $250,000 
shall be approved for a project in any 
State until all applications filed prior 
to the effective date of enactment of this 
bill have first been approved. 

JOINT PROJECTS 


In order to encourage the construction 
of projects serving more than one mu- 
nicipality, the bill would apply this ceil- 
ing to each municipality’s share of the 
cost of the project. The grant for joint 
projects would be the total amount each 
participating municipality would have 
been awarded had it constructed a sep- 
arate facility with a ceiling of $2.4 mil- 
lion for such projects. 

REALLOCATION 


The bill would also provide for reallo- 
cation of construction grant funds of a 
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State that are not obligated for the con- 
struction of approved projects within 18 
months after allocation. 

DAVIS-BACON 


The bill also requires that with respect 
to work performed on sewage-treatment 
projects, the taking of such action as 
may be necessary to insure payment of 
wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the 
immediate locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act. These provisions 
now apply to all direct Federal construc- 
tion, as well as to contracts for school, 
hospital, housing and airport projects 
constructed with Federal-aid funds. 

ENFORCEMENT JURISDICTION EXTENDED TO 

NAVIGABLE WATERS 

Under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, Federal enforcement au- 
thority applies to pollution of any inter- 
state waters, which the act defines to 
include “all rivers, lakes, and other 
waters that flow across, or form a part 
of, boundaries between two or more 
States.” Under this definition almost all 
coastal waters are excluded; so are 
waters which, though they may be navi- 
gable, do not cross or form part of State 
boundaries. 

In addition, Federal enforcement au- 
thority covers only pollution of interstate 
waters, defined as above, which “endan- 
gers the health or welfare of persons in 
a State other than that in which the dis- 
charge originates.” Thus only pollution 
having an interstate effect is subject to 
abatement under the existing law. 

The bill amends existing law by ex- 
tending the authority for Federal abate- 
ment enforcement action to the pollution 
of any navigable waters—including 
coastal waters—which endanger the 
health and welfare of any persons. 

ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 


The bill makes a number of changes 
in existing law relating to procedures in 
initiating and carrying out Federal en- 
forcement actions. First, in addition to 
requests from a State water pollution 
control agency or the Governor of any 
State to initiate action, as provided in 
existing law, the Federal Government 
would be required to enter a case if a 
municipality, with the concurrence of 
the State, requests such action. 

It is particularly heartening and en- 
couraging to note that at long last the 
municipality is being brought into the 
cooperative Federal-State partnership 
in enforcing abatement of water pollu- 
tion. 

Municipal water supply ranks high on 
the list of beneficial uses of water. The 
Water Supply Act of 1958 gave Federal 
acknowledgment to the importance of 
providing for present and potential 
municipal water supply needs in the 
planning and construction of Federal 
water resources projects. Our burgeon- 
ing population growth, most notable in 
our urban areas, and the shortages of 
water already being commonly experi- 
enced in various sections of the Nation 
make imperative the protection and 
maintenance of the quality of our 
available water supplies. 
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The major impact of pollution is felt 
most immediately by the municipality 
faced with the problems of having its 
municipal water supplies degraded. 
Where such supplies are made unusable 
by the injurious effects of pollution, the 
municipality is put to unusual expense 
in adopting more costly water purifica- 
tion methods in order to provide its 
citizens with this basic essential. Out- 
of-basin diversions, some of them tra- 
versing great distances, are already the 
only manner in which the water sup- 
ply needs of some municipalities may 
be met. 

All of these factors amply justify 
bringing the municipality into the en- 
forcement partnership. Under the bill’s 
provisions, a municipality adversely af- 
fected by pollution and unable to secure 
relief under its State’s laws is presented 
with the opportunity of being instru- 
mental in bringing Federal enforcement 
authority into force. This is a truly 
progressive measure for strengthening 
the effectiveness of total enforcement 
authorities by combining Federal, State, 
and local efforts to abate pollution. 

Second, the bill makes Federal en- 
forcement procedures available not only 
in cases where the pollution discharge 
crosses State lines, but also whenever 
there is pollution affecting legitimate 
uses of the water of any navigable 
stream whether or not there is inter- 
state pollution. Federal jurisdiction in 
intrastate pollution situations, however, 
would be exercised only upon request 
from the State or from a municipality 
with the concurrence of the State. No 
direct Federal action can be initiated in 
such a case without such a request be- 
ing made by the affected State. 

Third, the bill clarifies and strengthens 
the role of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the enforce- 
ment process by providing that the find- 
ings and recommendations of the hear- 
ing boards shall be the Secretary’s 
findings and recommendations, except to 
the extent modified by him and au- 
thorizing him to issue an order—instead 
of a notice—based on his findings and 
recommendations for abatement of any 
pollution found to exist. To afford 
adequate protection for the parties in 
interest, provision is made in the bill 
for an appeal from the Secretary’s or- 
der to be taken within 60 days to the 
U.S. court of appeals. If such appeal is 
not taken the order shall be final. 

Fourth, if action reasonably calcu- 
lated to carry out the Secretary’s order 
is not taken, he could request the At- 
torney General to bring a civil action 
in the U.S. district court to enforce any 
order issued by him or, after appeal, by 
a US. court of appeals. 

This bill should be passed, as the pres- 
ent limited enforcement jurisdiction 
does not permit sufficient latitude to ac- 
complish fully the interests and purposes 
of the act, that is the conservation of 
water resources for the use and benefit 
of the Nation. Many important seg- 
ments of some of the Nation’s waters are 
outside the present Federal abatement 
enforcement jurisdiction. For example, 


the Missouri River from the Kansas 


State line to just above St. Louis is 
untouchable. ‘The greater part of the 
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Hudson River is also excluded, as are im- 
portant sections of the Tennessee, Co- 
lumbia, Colorado, and Merrimack Rivers. 

Present law also excludes from the 
Federal abatement jurisdiction the 
greater part of the Great Lakes and 
their tributaries, the coastal waters and 
coastal streams of the Nation, important 
international boundary streams such as 
the St. Lawrence, Niagara, Lower Colo- 
rado, and Rio Grande. The same situa- 
tion pertains in regard to international 
streams flowing across our northern and 
southern borders. For example the Red 
River of the North in Minnesota, Lake 
Champlain in New York, Souris River 
and Riviere des Lacs in North Dakota, 
and the Flathead and Kootenai Rivers 
in Montana. 

The degree of exclusion under the 
present act is indicated by the fact that 
there are 1,080 municipalities each dis- 
charging wastes equal to a population 
of 4,000 or more into 845 navigable in- 
trastate water bodies. And also that of 
the estimated 26,000 water bodies in the 
country, only about 4,000 are interstate 
within the meaning of the present act. 

An extension of Federal authority to 
abate pollution in navigable intrastate 
streams is consistent with scope of the 
authority of the Corps of Engineers to 
protect and improve navigation for the 
promotion of interstate commerce. In 
fact it would complement that authority. 

Extension of pollution abatement en- 
forcement jurisdiction would have other 
beneficial effects. It would serve to ac- 
celerate and facilitate our goal of clean 
water to promote the general welfare 
of the Nation; reduce the incidence of 
disease and the spread of disease; im- 
prove health and increase the abundance 
of fish and wildlife including shellfish in 
coastal areas; and bolster the economy 
by providing industrial sites where un- 
suitable water now precludes them. 

The proposals of the bill would be 
beneficial in balancing equities between 
big and little cities; neutralizing State 
authority against recalcitrant polluters. 
The extension of authority would also 
accelerate abatement processes by per- 
mitting cities to request Federal abate- 
ment action, with, of course, the consent 
of the State, when State agencies might 
have to delay such action for reasons of 
budget and personnel limitations and 
the like. 

Unless this extension of jurisdiction 
is given now, I feel future generations 
of America will be justified in consider- 
ing us derelict in our duty. 

Some ask whether the States can 
handle the matter alone. 

In 1948 the Congress passed the first 
water pollution control bill. It expressly 
stated a policy of support of State action. 
In 1956 the law was made permanent 
and expressed the same policy—support 
the States. The Federal Government 
has paid out millions of dollars in Fed- 
eral money for construction of sewage 
treatment facilities, for technical assist- 
ance to the States, for research in water 
problems, and for other administrative 
cost of the acts. But have the States 
been able to do a job with all this help? 
The facts show they have not scratched 
the surface. As of 1960 according to the 
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Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
this country still needs 4,136 new plants 
to serve 22,997,547 persons and this does 
not include extensions and replacements. 
That number totals 991 and would serve 
19,243,178 people. ‘The conference also 
estimates it will cost $2,014,435,400 to 
clean up the backlog of municipal waste 
treatment needs. 

Now let us take a look at State effort 

to enforce their laws. ‘The Public Works 
Committee conducted a survey of the 
States the purpose of which was to assess 
tangibly the utilization of enforcement 
action by the States. The study cover- 
ing replies from 42 States showed that 
of the 37 States having authority to issue 
administrative orders 8 have never done 
so, only 12 have issued more than 50 
each. 
The record for court actions is not 
much better. Seventeen of the 42 States 
have never instituted court action and 
only 3 States have instituted more than 
15 cases. 

It is interesting to note that those 
States whose laws are less than 10 years 
old have been proportionately more ac- 
tive in enforcement than those whose 
acts have been on the books more than 
10 years. In fact 5 of the States which 
have had laws in effect for more than 20 
years have averaged 27 orders and 4 
court cases since the law was passed 
while those whose laws have been in 
effect less than 10 years averaged 34 
orders and 11 court cases each. 

This is not an impressive record nor 
in view of the backlog figures can it be 
said that there is no need for enforce- 
ment in the States. The only reason- 
able conclusion which can be drawn is 
that active, effective, and extensive Fed- 
eral enforcement is needed to achieve the 
objectives of the act. 


DISCHARGES FROM FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


The bill amends existing law to pro- 
vide that summaries of conferences 
prepared as a result of an enforcement 
action shall include references to dis- 
charges from Federal installations and 
that notices of hearings pursuant to the 
enforcement section shall be sent to Fed- 
eral agencies having jurisdiction over 
any Federal property involved and that 
findings and recommendations of the 
hearing beard shall also include refer- 
ences to discharges from Federal prop- 
erty which are contributing to pollution 
found by the hearing boards. 

That concludes my discussion of the 
major provisions of the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

In conclusion I would like to add that 
although it has long been axiomatic in 
American politics that the promises so 
encouragingly held out in party plat- 
forms are promptly and speedily forgot- 
ten, we would not have expected so com- 
plete a disregard of their announced 
party stand on the part of our minority 
friends. 

The 1960 Republican Party platform, 
in the section auspiciously devoted to 
human needs, includes this pledge in the 
subsection on health: 

Strengthened Federal enforcement powers 
in combatting pollution and additional re- 
sources for research and demonstration proj- 
ects. 
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Fully as pertinent was the statement 
on natural resources enunciated by their 
standard bearer in October of last year. 
In its comment on the Federal role in 
pollution abatement, this statement is 
unequivocal. Allow me to quote: 

It is clear now, however, that amendments 
to the existing Water Pollution Control Act 
should be sought so that its provisions can 
be extended to apply to all navigable waters. 


The minority portion of the commit- 
tee’s report has its own answer to this 
worthy and noble sentiment. It states: 

Therefore, we believe that the provisions 
of existing law which limits application of 
Federal abatement enforcement measures to 
interstate waters should be continued in 
force. 


This view is no less difficult to under- 
stand when the draft legislation pro- 
posed by the previous administration as 
recently as January 18 of this year is 
taken into account. In his communica- 
tion accompanying the submission of 
the draft legislation, the then Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare made 
it pointedly clear that Federal enforce- 
ment authority to abate pollution was 
being requested for application to sig- 
nificant intrastate as well as interstate 
pollution situations. His recommenda- 
tions were made in accord with and in 
fulfillment of the President’s directive 
contained in his 1961 budget message. 

We must unhappily conclude, there- 
fore, that the minority members of the 
committee are engaged in throwing into 
the discard all of the well-intentioned 
and meaningful provisions for strength- 
ening Federal enforcement which have 
been put forth by the more enlightened 
among them. Once more, as so often be- 
fore, they offer us too little, too late. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
IT yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in behalf 
of the minority, we had very pleasant 
sessions in discussing this bill. We had 
the cooperation of the majority, and I 
think the minority party contributed 
considerably to the discussion. I am 
very proud to state that in the consid- 
eration of this bill, the minority party 
on the committee had 100 percent at- 
tendance at those meetings. This shows 
their interest and it shows their sense 
of their responsibility in relation to this 
very important subject—and it is a very 
important subject. We think we have 
a@ good bill, but it can be made better. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say of our very dear friend and deeply 
respected colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, that the gentleman is being 
quite modest as far as his own personal 
contribution and his support of this pro- 
gram is concerned. I, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, would like to state 
that the original bill in 1956 very likely 
would not have come out at that time 
had it not been for the understanding 
of the problem and the cooperation and 
assistance of the leader of the majority 
on our committee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AucHrInc.ioss]. 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. My colleague’s 
kind statement has sort of taken the 
thoughts out of my mind. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we feel we can 
make this bill even a better bill. I urge 
and beg every Member of the House to 
read the minority report, which we 
worked on with a great deal of care. I 
hope you will read it because I know you 
will get some benefit from it. And I 
will read a few sentences from it in the 
first paragraph. It reads as follows: 

We feel that this bill does not give proper 
recognition to the responsibilities of the 
States to participate, along with the Fed- 
eral Government and municipalities, in the 
costs of construction of necessary sewage and 
waste treatment works; that it imposes un- 
warranted obligation upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance the construction of fa- 
cilities which are the primary responsibility 
of State and local governments; and that the 
responsibilities and interests of the States 
are abrogated beyond reason or necessity by 
the new Federal enforcement measures to 
secure abatement of pollution. 


Mr. Chairman, on our side of the aisle, 
the gentleman from Florida, has made a 
great study of this question of stream 
pollution. I am going to yield to him 
such time as he may require. I want to 
express the views of many of us on the 
committee, on both sides of the aisle, our 
appreciation to him for his study and 
his interest in this very important 
matter. We may not agree with his con- 
clusions, but still he commands our re- 
spect; and I am pleased to yield such 
time as he wishes to consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, in 
keeping with the attitude of sweetness 
and light prevailing, I will cut my re- 
marks short. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some deep- 
seated feelings with regard to this legis- 
lation. I will attempt to express them 
as briefly and pointedly as possible. I, 
too, want to say that the committee did 
take a considerable amount of time in 
the consideration of this legislation. 
Amendments were offered to try to im- 
prove the legislation, 

It is our position that we would like 
to clear up this water pollution control 
bill, to make a good bill out of it, to 
make an effective bill out of it. The 
purpose of the minority, Mr. Chairman, 
is not to make a limited partnership out 
of what is presently a full partnership 
program between the States and the 
Federal Government. In my opinion, 
that is precisely what the majority- 
recommended bill to the committee does. 
It would make a very limited partner- 
ship, if a partnership at all, out of what 
is presently an effective full partnership 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Let me make certain that my 
position is clear concerning the matter. 
We recognize that there are serious water 
pollution control problems like there are 
serious other problems throughout the 
Nation, but the fundamental question 
remains: What is the proper Federal 
function in this field? And the converse 
of it is: What is the proper State func- 
tion in this field? 

I happen to be one who believes in 
the fundamental principle that there 
are certain State responsibilities that are 
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coordinate with States rights; that there 
is such a thing as a vertical separation 
of powers as conceived under our Con- 
stitution; that there are certain reserve 
powers of the States; that there are 
proper Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment functions as conceived by the 
Constitution. I agree that the States 
should exercise their reserve rights 
fully, but at the same time must have 
their rights protected. 

So, fundamentally, the issue is: What 
is the proper State function? What is 
the proper Federal function? And how 
can this bill be amended in order to ob- 
serve this basic concept of Federal- 
State partnership? 

To get to the crux of the matter, let 
me explain briefly what the present 
law does, Public Law 660, in this field of 
State-Federal relationship and what the 
new proposal does. It is our position 
that the new proposal practically di- 
vests the States of their intrastate pollu- 
tion enforcement authority and weakens 
their interstate abatement say-so as 
compared to the present Public Law 660, 
and this is precisely what I mean. 

Under existing law, Public Law 660, 
full enforcement measures for the abate- 
ment of pollution apply only to the pol- 
lution of interstate waters, waters flow- 
ing between States, and solely with 
respect to pollution which endangers the 
health and welfare of persons in any 
State other than that in which the dis- 
charge originates. That is the present 
law. Thus, under existing law, Federal 
abatement proceedings apply only to in- 
terstate waters. The minority has no 
argument with the proposal as recom- 
mended by the previous administration 
of broadening the enforcement of the 
Federal Government relating jurisdic- 
tionally only to interstate streams to 
include a noninterstate pollution itself, 
but limiting it to interstate streams as 
a jurisdictional matter, because of the 
difficulty in proving that pollution 
crosses State lines. 

When such pollution is believed to 
exist the Surgeon General may on the 
basis of reports, surveys, or studies, 
initiate the Federal administrative 
abatement proceedings by calling a con- 
ference of affected State water pollu- 
tion control agencies or such proceedings 
may be commenced by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral when requested by a State water 
pollution control agency or the Governor 
of any State. 

This, of course, is in an interstate 
situation. 

The end product of these administra- 
tive procedures consists of findings and 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare relative 
to the existence of such pollution and 
action to be taken for its abatement. 

If action is not taken to secure abate- 
ment of the pollution, the Secretary may 
request the Attorney General to bring 
a suit on behalf of the United States 
to secure such abatement, but only with 
the written consent of the State water 
pollution control agency or any officer or 
employee authorized to make such re- 
quest of the State or States within which 
the pollution is discharged or at the 
written request of the State water pol- 
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lution control agency or any officer or 
employee authorized to make such re- 
quest of any other State where the 
health or welfare of persons is endan- 
gered by such pollution. 

So in order to initiate a proceeding un- 
der the present law, which applies only 
to interstate water, the States may con- 
cur in the initiation and must concur in 
the request for court order setting forth 
what the action shall be to abate the 
pollution. 

What does the new bill do? I think a 
brief discussion of it will indicate why 
the minority is concerned, in that the 
authority of the Federal Government is 
greatly broadened to the exclusion of the 
States in the water area; therefore, that 
is why particularly under those circum- 
stances we feel jurisdiction should be 
limited to interstate waters, in addition 
to the basic question that intrastate wa- 
ter jurisdiction righfully belongs to the 
States in the first place and should be 
retained by them. If it is not retained 
by the States, if intrastate jurisdiction is 
not retained over some of these streams, 
the State water pollution control agency 
program is going to dry up and wither, 
and then you will not have a Federal- 
State program. 

Every committee that has studied the 
problem, including the Kerr committee, 
and I have the report before me of the 
other body, also the recommendations of 
the recent national conference on water 
pollution, the President’s recommenda- 
tion to the Congress last session; all of 
these, as set out in the minority views, 
have all stressed the basic concept of the 
necessity of keeping the States in the 
program and of beefing up the State 
program. Even the present bill has a 
provision for additional funds to help 
States establish administrative proce- 
dures and agencies to beef up their own 
water pollution control agencies on a 
State level. 

On the other hand, we are saying, “All 
right, we want the States to go ahead 
with their program, but we are going to 
limit the jurisdiction; as a matter of fact, 
we are going to take away jurisdiction; 
the Federal Government is going to have 
jurisdiction over all waters.” You can 
hardly conceive of a stream of water that 
is not going to be taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government as far as water pollu- 
tion control is concerned under the legis- 
lation proposed. 

Let me indicate how that comes about 
by a discussion of the proposed bill. 

Under the bill the Federal enforcement 
measures for abatement of pollution 
apply to all navigable waters, and if you 
will look at the bill, H.R. 6441, on page 8, 
dealing with enforcement measures, sec- 
tion 8(a), reads, the pollution of ‘“navi- 
gable waters.” That is the terminology 
that sets forth the basic jurisdiction for 
control under the new bill. 

How about the present law? Section 
8(a) of the present law provides “pollu- 
tion of interstate waters.” 

So, the proposal is to change the juris- 
diction from “interstate” to “navigable” 
waters. The previous administration 
under President Eisenhower recommend- 
ed that the interstate concept be main- 
tained; that the intrastate jurisdiction 
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should be retained by the States and 
was very explicit in spelling that out in 
those recommendations. But, he did 
recommend, and we agree, that if the 
pollution itself is not of an interstate 
nature, but if it occurs on an interstate 
stream, then the Federal Government 
should have jurisdiction. But, as to 
what the basic jurisdiction test should 
be, that it must be an interstate stream, 
should be maintained. That is the posi- 
tion of the minority, and that is the 
amendment that will be offered by me at 
the proper time to offer an amendment, 
to add the word “interstate” in order to 
retain State jurisdiction and provide the 
Federal Government with its proper 
jurisdiction without injecting itself into 
proper State functions. 

Under the new bill Federal enforce- 
ment measures apply to all navigable 
waters, whether interstate or intrastate, 
and with respect to any pollution, 
whether the pollution is intrastate or 
interstate in character. 

Federal administrative enforcement 
procedures: Now, let me explain these 
procedures. ‘They have been substan- 
tially tightened. I personally favor 
tightening these procedures in some re- 
spects. I do not favor using an intra- 
state test for jurisdiction on one hand 
and tightening the procedures and thus 
eliminating the States from having a 
part in those procedures on the court 
order level which they presently have, 
doing both things—eliminating State 
jurisdiction on intrastate waters and 
eliminating State rights and responsi- 
bilities in concurring in the request for 
a court order, which is the present law. 
I object to that approach. 

As it relates to interstate waters, the 
minority is agreeable that the procedure 
should be tightened up when relating 
to interstate waters, in order for the 
Federal Government to do its job in this 
field in interstate waters where it prop- 
erly has its jurisdiction. 

Now, let us discuss how these adminis- 
trative procedures are changed. I have 
discussed the administrative procedures 
under present law requiring State con- 
currence. Under the old procedure the 
Secretary or the Surgeon General could 
not issue an order that was enforceable. 
He only issues and recommends concur- 
rence of the State, and then the court is 
asked to issue a court order setting forth 
what shall be done to abate the pollu- 
tion. Now the procedure is that the Sec- 
retary shal] issue an order as the result 
of, first, a conference being called; 
second, a public hearing being called; 
third, an order being issued by the Sec- 
retary which is enforceable by the court, 
enforceable without concurrence of the 
State in requesting such enforcement. 
The State is not consulted on the order 
itself as is the case under present law. 
The State is not consulted on going into 
court to enforce that order, which is the 
present law. And, this applies not only 
to interstate streams but to State 
streams as well, that is, intrastate 
streams. The States do not have any 
say so. 

As to whether the stream is within 
their own State boundaries, whether the 
Federal Government shall enforce the 
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Secretary’s order by going into court, 
these are the changes being made: 

In instances where pollution of navi- 
gable waters is endangering the health 
or welfare of persons in a State other 
than that in which the discharge origi- 
nates, whenever requested by the Gover- 
nor, the State water pollution control 
agency, or the governing body of a mu- 
nicipality, the Secretary may commence 
such proceedings or he may initiate such 
proceedings without any request from a 
State on the basis of reports, surveys, or 
studies. So, in an interstate case, the 
Federal Government can initiate the 
program without request of the States, 
and can ask for a court order without re- 
quest of the States. In the case of intra- 
state pollution, of course, the States are 
consulted on the initiating procedure. 
They have a right to a membership on 
the hearing board, but beyond that they 
having nothing to say about what the 
order shall be that the Secretary issues 
or whether that order shall be enforced 
through court action. 

There is where there is a difference of 
opinion between the minority and the 
majority. We do not believe, under those 
circumstances, of such stringent and 
broadened enforcement provisions, that 
the Federal Government should have 
jurisdiction over intrastate waters; par- 
ticularly under those circumstances. 
Basically we do not believe they should 
have such jurisdiction in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Chairman, there are numerous 
other aspects, but there is generally seri- 
ous concern even among some of the 
State pollution control agencies with re- 
gard to the Federal Government taking 
over what is presently State jurisdic- 
tion; because the obvious result is going 
to be that their jurisdiction will be 
shrunken and the Federal jurisdiction 
expanded. How we are going to bring 
the States into this program, working 
with them to abate pollution, which we 
all want to do, by increasing Federal 
jurisdiction into even intrastate waters, 
asking for a court order without State 
approval, is beyond me. I do not think 
that is the approach. I think as related 
to interstate, yes—intrastate, no. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly with regard to 
financing, in the last session of the Con- 
gress the President vetoed a similar 
matching-fund bill, providing for an ad- 
ditional $40 million annually. The House 
sustained the veto. The House at that 
time passed a bill similar to this, provid- 
ing $100 million in Federal grants-in- 
aid money, which actually is a communi- 
ty facility program. The Senate passed 
a bill for a lesser amount, $80 million. A 
compromise was reached at $90 million. 
That bill was passed by the House and 
Senate but the President vetoed it and 
the House sustained that veto. 

The amendment to be offered by the 
minority with regard to that, so far as 
I am concerned, will be one to reduce the 
amount from $50 million increase to $25 
million increase and to require State 
matching as of 1965, giving the States 
adequate opportunity to enact legisla- 
tion to provide for State matching funds. 

Again, if this is to be a partnership 
program, if the States are to be brought 
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into it, even the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare said in testimony 
that he would like to see more States in 
the program; the question is, how do you 
encourage them to come in? He had no 
answer to that. He, himself, wanted 
them to come into such a program. The 
question is, how do you encourage them, 
how do you offer an incentive? I think 
the logical way to do it is to provide for 
a requirement of State matching for 
moneys in excess of the present program, 
effective in 1965, giving them ample op- 
portunity to act, so that we can have a 
true partnership program on the State- 
Federal level. Those are the amend- 
ments which will be offered by the mi- 
nority at the proper time. 

Mr. Chairman, I promised to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Buiatnik] and I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, as the 
answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Avery], a member of 
the Committee on Rules, made it abun- 
dantly clear, we do not enter into the 
matter of States rights. We extend the 
potential Federal enforcement into in- 
trastate waters, waters within a State, 
only when that is initiated by the State 
itself, which is shown by the specific 
language on page 8 of the bill, line 24, 
which reads as follows: 

Whenever requested by the Governor of 
any State, a State water pollution control 
agency, or (with the concurrence of the State 
water pollution control agency for the State 
in which the municipality is situated) . 


Then the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare can come in with 
proceedings, the conference, the hear- 
ings, and the final order. This will 
strengthen the States. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
then explain the meaning of the lan- 
guage on page 10, lines 8 to 13, which 
very clearly states that in an interstate 
situation where the public health and 
welfare is involved the Secretary him- 
self without request by the States can 
bring such an action? 

Mr. BLATNIK. This has been dis- 
cussed all through the hearings. The 
gentleman has been talking about the 
Federal Government’s injecting its en- 
forcement powers in connection with in- 
trastate waters. Now the gentleman 
comes around and dodges on the other 
side of the question. Read the lan- 
guage. It refers to interstate situa- 
tions. I will discuss either one. Let 
the gentleman pick it out, but stick to 
the one he picks out. 

Mr. CRAMER. There is no difference 
in opinion. As I stated at the outset, 
State concurrence is required in con- 
nection with interstate waters but is not 
required in connection with intrastate 
waters. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLATNIK. It never was. 

Mr. CRAMER. The point is that you 
are going to extend it to intrastate wa- 
ters. Does the gentleman say the Fed- 
eral Government has jurisdiction over 
— waters under the present 
aw 

Mr. BLATNIK. None. The Federal 
Government can come in only when the 
Governor of the State or the health 
agency feel they need to be bolstered in 
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their attempts to enforce pollution 
abatement. They themselves must ini- 
tiate it by asking the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. We have no disagree- 
ment on that. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman did 
not make it clear. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is the procedure 
required, but I ask the gentleman if it 
is not true that the States do now have 
a right to participate in making the or- 
der or having the order enforced, which 
is the present law. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course there 
is a different order provided for in the 
new bill than the order that is provided 
for in the law. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is precisely what 
I asked in my question. As to the Sec- 
retary’s order, which he now has author- 
ity to issue, as it relates to intrastate 
streams the States are not consulted on 
that order, nor are they consulted or 
required to request court enforcement 
of that order, which is the case today 
even on interstate streams. Is that not 
correct, under present law? 

Mr. BLATNIK. No. We would like 
to proceed and clarify this immediate 
question of jurisdiction. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman agrees 
that on an intrastate stream the Secre- 
tary has the right to issue an order, the 
States are not parties to the draftsman- 
ship of that order, and that order can be 
enforced in court even on intrastate 
streams without the State’s making the 
request. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BLATNIK. The State initiates 
the whole operation. 

Mr. CRAMER. The answer of the 
gentleman is “Yes.” 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The answer is not 
“Yes.” 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Smuru], who is chairman of 
the Watershed Committee and one of 
those who had a most intimate and direct 
role in the drafting of this legislation 
and conducting the hearings and writing 
the final report. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very proud of the fact that 
this bill today, the Blatnik antipollution 
bill, is the first major bill to come from 
our committee in the present Congress. 
It is also one of the major items of legis- 
lation that is part of the program of the 
present administration to help provide a 
better utilization of our national re- 
sources in the United States. The chair- 
man of our subcommittee has made very 
clear the urgency involved in getting 
this program fully underway. ‘The mat- 
ter of money, of course, is of great con- 
cern to all of us. We wish it could be 
done at less cost, but we know also that 
if the minimum which is proposed in this 
bill is not utilized now, it will cost far 
more in just a few years. 

ENFORCEMENT 


We have had a lot of smoke thrown up 
in the air about this bill in regard to the 
enforcement procedure, which is really 
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the heart of the matter in regard to 
these antipollution programs. The 
whole purpose of this bill so far as the 
enforcement section is concerned is to 
give the States a strong arm and a 
stronger weapon in enforcement. Every 
type of enforcement involved here is con- 
current enforcement. It had to originate 
with the States. If the States did not 
start it, it would never be underway. It 
gives the States a weapon to use in car- 
rying forward this enforcement that 
they might not be able to have through 
their own machinery. 

We had a lot of talk earlier about the 
difference between the present law and 
the change with reference to navigable 
waters. But, obviously, that means very 
little. Actually, this talk about the 
States rights here is nothing more than 
a smokescreen to cover the efforts of 
those who would not like to get this thing 
passed. The best demonstration of that 
is the fact that every bit of opposition 
against this is being activated and pushed 
by the paper companies, the biggest of- 
fenders involved in this problem. I hope 
Members of the House will not be so lax 
in their duty as to actually fall for this 
type of propaganda that is being pre- 
sented by the people who are the worst 
offenders in this country, and that they 
will not be misled by some noble words 
about the type of enforcement. This ef- 
fort to prevent a strong enforcement 
provision from being put in this bill is 
being pushed by the people who do not 
want pollution to stop. If you want to 
join with them in preventing an anti- 
pollution program and letting pollution 
continue, then go ahead and vote against 
the enforcement procedure. 

STATES RIGHTS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is well known for his 
leadership and statemanship in the mat- 
ter of protecting the rights of the 
States in Federal programs. Is it not 
accurate to say that not only do the 
States participate with requests for the 
initiation of action in any type of an 
intrastate antipollution program, but 
that the States also participate in the 
naming of participants in the hearing 
boards which make the recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The 
States participate in this all the way 
down to the final orders involved, and the 
additional power here is only to enable 
the States to have the additional weap- 
on to enforce the orders involved. 
Actually, this provision to give the 
States the strong arm of the Federal 
Government in regard to enforcement is 
put in the bill only at the request of 
the State agencies involved. They are 
the ones who came to us and asked us 
to put this in. We are giving them a 
weapon which they can use in meeting 
their responsibilities just as we are giv- 
ing them in the grants to municipalities 
for the sewage plant programs the in- 
centive and assistance so that they can 
carry out their local responsibilities in 
that regard. In this enforcement pro- 
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cedure, we are giving them the same 
weapon that they use today with refer- 
ence to some of our Federal laws such 
as the Dyer Act and the Mann Act and 
the Antikidnapping Act. All this does 
is to help the States meet their proper 
responsibilities. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, when- 
ever a legislator opposes any of the pro- 
visions of a Federal pollution bill, he is 
immediately charged by the pressure 
groups with being insensible to the health 
and welfare of millions of Americans. 
Of course, this type of pressure tactics 
is not only applied to pollution legis- 
lation. 

As an example, those of us who oppose 
Federal aid to education are charged 
with being insensible to the needs of our 
children, inconsiderate of the welfare of 
our teachers, and the scientific educa- 
tional needs of the country. As a result, 
many harmful, unwise, and costly provi- 
sions are engineered into basically need- 
ed and worthwhile legislation by special 
interest groups and welfare-staters. 

Let me say at the outset that there 
is no question but that for years local 
communities and industries have wan- 
tonly dumped their untreated refuse into 
the streams of this country because it 
always appeared that it was the fellow 
downstream who had to worry and con- 
tend with it. However, when the worm 
turned and the pollutor became the man 
downstream, the country generally began 
to realize that it had a serious problem of 
such magnitude that drastic legislation, 
both at the State and Federal level, was 
needed to stop this pollution. 

The Senate in 1956 passed a water pol- 
lution control bill which put teeth into 
enforcement and control provisions. The 
power of the Federal Government was 
utilized to compel pollutors in one State 
to desist upon complaint of another 
State’s being harmed. Research pro- 
grams by the Federal Government were 
broadened. The techniques for the 
treatment of wastes developed by these 
research programs were made available 
to the States, local communities, and 
industries. Legislation such as this was 
vitally needed, and no sensible person 
opposed it. 

However, when this bill reached the 
House, those who believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should inject itself into 
almost every activity of American life, 
those who believe that the Federal 
Treasury is inexhaustible, inserted in 
the House bill a brandnew grant-in-aid 
program direct to local communities. 
The States were bypassed in this new 
Federal pork-barrel handout. 

It is usually the bureaucrats and Fed- 
eral agencies that conceive these new 
spending programs. The then President 
vigorously opposed this new grant-in- 
aid program. However, some of the pro- 
fessional bureaucrats in HEW secretly 
wanted it. This is the nature of a med- 
dlesome bureaucracy. 

The proponents of this amendment 
to the Senate bill argued that these 
grants-in-aid to the local communities 
would stimulate construction, that local 
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communities could not afford these 
costly sewage treatment plants—as if 
the Federal Government could. No 
State, no local community, in fact, no 
nation of the world, was and is as broke 
as the United States. Remember, our 
debt today is $50 billion more than the 
combined debt of all of the States and 
all of the nations of the world. 

Those of us who opposed this new and 
novel aid program direct to local com- 
munities pointed out that the $50 mil- 
lion a year Federal grant-in-aid money 
provided in the 1956 House bill was an- 
other “foot in the door” spending pro- 
gram; that, in view of the tremendous 
cost of sewage disposal treatment plants, 
$50 million a year was only a drop in 
the bucket. It was pointed out that the 
city of Cincinnati which had built its 
own sewage disposal treatment plants 
and arranged to pay for them without 
Federal help by a tax on the water bills 
of users, had spent $62 million; that the 
$50 million Federal funds authorized in 
that bill was a snare and a delusion; 
that once the Federal Government in- 
jected itself into this program the funds 
required from the Federal Treasury 
would eventually reach astronomical 
heights. 

Last year the Congress increased the 
amount to $90 million a year and the 
President vetoed the bill. The House 
sustained that veto. The President said 
in his veto message that he was vetoing 
it because— 
water pollution is a uniquely local blight; 
that primary responsibility for solving the 
problem lies not with the Federal Govern- 
ment but rather must be assumed and exer- 
cised as it has been by State and local gov- 
ernment. 


Of course, the President was right. 

Local and State governments which 
set their minds to doing this job have 
done it and have done it effectively. The 
eight States in the Ohio River Valley 
under a compact created the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission. 
Under it the cities, villages, and towns 
in that great industrial valley had been 
doing a remarkable job in eliminating 
pollution without cost to the Federal 
Government. 

The proponents of Federal aid argue 
that it has been the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram that has stimulated the spending 
of money on sewage treatment plants. 
Certainly more money has been spent in 
the last number of years on sewage dis- 
posal facilities, but it has not been Fed- 
eral aid money that has caused the in- 
crease in expenditures. Rather it has 
been the teeth that were put into the law 
that caused communities to act. The 
great bulk of the money spent on sewage 
treatment facilities has been spent by 
communities that have had no Federal 
subsidies. In fact, the average Federal 
subsidy to a local community has been 
only about $75,000. The limit under the 
present law is $250,000 to any commu- 
nity. Considering the high cost of sew- 
age treatment plants, only the extremely 
small communities can receive in Fed- 
eral moneys a substantial part of the 
costs. 

The bill before the House, of course, 
increases the authorization to $100 mil- 
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lion a year and also increases the amount 
any one community may receive. Next 
year I predict that there will again be 
legislation offered to further raise the 
annual authorizations, and that year 
after year there will be requests for addi- 
tional increase in authorizations. 

It should be obvious that this is what 
is going to happen. Instead of these 
Federal subsidies stimulating the build- 
ing of these plants by local communities, 
it will delay them because as we increase 
the maximum authorization for cities, 
more and more of them will get in line 
with hat in hand for Federal handouts. 
They will drag their feet, knowing that 
Congress the following year will make 
more Federal moneys available so that 
they can get their share. 

The President last year in vetoing an 
increase in authorizations supported this 
position. He said: 

By holding forth the promise of a large- 
scale program of long-term Federal support, 
it will tempt municipalities to delay essen- 
tial water pollution abatement efforts while 
they wait for Federal funds. 


The Scripps-Howard newspapers, in 
commenting on last year’s antipollution 
bill which was eventually vetoed, effec- 
tively stated the case when they said: 

If the Federal Government permitted the 
States and cities to mind their own affairs, 
and if the Federal Government didn’t tax 
these same States and cities so heavily to 
pay for Federal “benefits,” then the States 
and cities could levy their own taxes to pay 
for their own benefits, and, under local 
supervision and responsibility to the local 
taxpayers, the cities and States could do 
their chores a great deal better and a lot 
cheaper. 

The Federal program to build local sewage 
treatment plants is just one instance. 

Now a bill is ready for action on the House 
floor, proposing to spend $100 million a 
year—running up the cost of this program 
$400 million in the next 8 years. 

It is free-spending ideas like this which 
run up taxes. 

This new $400 million giveaway should be 
defeated and if Congress, despite this year’s 
$13 billion deficit, passes it, it should be 
vetoed. 


It was vetoed. The veto was sustained 
by the House. This year, however, bu- 
reaucrats in HEW have had their way. 
An amendment to keep the authoriza- 
tions at the present level of $50 million 
a year will no doubt fail. The increased 
Federal handouts will be approved by the 
Congress. The President will sign the 
bill and the sky in the next few years 
will be the limit. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Would the 
gentleman from Ohio be so kind as to 
tell us how the States become the re- 
cipients of these grants? 

Mr. SCHERER, Under this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Under any 
bill, the method by which the States 
become the recipients of these grants; 
in other words, what legislative author- 
ity the States have at the present time 
to participate in receiving grants. 

Mr. SCHERER. The States have no 
authority to receive any grants because, 
as I have said, we bypassed the States 
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for the first time and gave aid directly 
to the cities. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What oc- 
casioned that so-called bypassing? 

Mr. SCHERER. I do not understand 
the question. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What oc- 
casioned the fact we bypassed the 
States? 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman can 
answer that question on his own time. 
I am saying that I am opposed to 
grants-in-aid to States, because we 
started, as I said, a new grant-in-aid 
program at that time direct to cities. 
It was a foot-in-the-door program. We 
provided $50 million and, as the ma- 
jority leader in his discussion on the rule 
a few minutes ago pointed out, that is 
only a drop in the bucket. This amount 
of money is going to increase from year 
to year. When you consider that in 
one city the cost of its disposal plant 
is $62 million, you can readily see that 
a $50 million Federal funds for the en- 
tire United States is going to do practi- 
cally nothing toward furnishing ade- 
quate funds to the communities for the 
building of sewage disposal plants. 
What you are going to have is first a 
$50 million a year grant-in-aid pro- 
gram then a $100 million, then the next 
year a $200 million request, will be made, 
and so on—up and up. Last year, as 
‘the gentleman from Florida pointed out, 
when the House and Senate attempted 
to increase this amount from $50 mil- 
lion a year to $100 million a year, a 
compromise was reached and a figure of 
$90 million appeared in the conference 
report. That bill was vetoed, and the 
President said in his veto message: 

Because water pollution is uniquely a 
local blight, primary responsibility for solv- 
ing the problem lies not with the Federal 
Government but, rather, must be assumed 
and exercised, as it has been, by the States 
and by local governments. 


Here is the question the House must 
decide: Whether this year we are going 
to expand these grant-in-aid provisions 
or we are going to cut them off now. 
This is a program that should be handled 
as it has been by local communities that 
are now compelled to do so because of 
the strong enforcement provisions put 
into force by the 1956 act. 

There are many new enforcement pro- 
visions in this bill that are good and 
should be enacted into law to enable the 
States and Federal Government to move 
in against those industries and against 
those municipalities that will not treat 
their own waste. 

So when the bill is being read under 
the 5-minute rule I shall offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the provision which 
would increase the amount for Federal 
grants-in-aid from $50 million to $100 
million a year and from $500 million to 
$1 billion over a 10-year period. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, water, in more than a symbolic 
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way, is the lifeblood of civilization. If 
we turn to the pages of history, and ex- 
amine the decline of empires, we find 
many causes. But no loss more surely, 
more irrevocably dooms a great civiliza- 
tion than the loss of its water supply. All 
the great cultures have arisen where 
water is plentiful and pure. And when 
that abundance, or that purity, has been 
damaged, desolation has followed, as 
surely as the night the day. Today, for 
the first time in our history, this Na- 
tion faces a future in which the foresee- 
able water supply may be less than the 
demand. We must, as the committee re- 
port on this bill so clearly points out, pre- 
pare ourselves for the careful use and re- 
use of our water supply. 

Earlier this year, I was proud to be 
among those Members of this House who 
joined with the able gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLaTnrIxk] in introducing 
bills similar to his H.R. 4036. Today, 
I am delighted to be able to cast my vote 
for H.R. 6441, the bill produced by the 
Public Works Committee, under Mr. 
BLaATNIK’s leadership. 

I have read the committee hearings. 
They tell a compelling story. I have 
read the report of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and I 
am deeply proud that this administra- 
tion has seen fit to greet this legislation 
with constructive suggestions, rather 
than with the stone wall of opposition 
which has cost us irreplaceable time in 
the last few years. 

Never has the Nation’s need been 
greater for expanded research in water 
pollution. And never have our guide- 
lines been clearer for the establishment 
of the field laboratory and research 
facilities as proposed in H.R. 6441. 

President Kennedy, in his natural 
resources message, stated: 

I propose an intensive and broadened re- 
search effort to determine the specific sources 
of water pollution and their adverse effects 
upon all water uses; the effects upon the 
health of people exposed to water pollution; 
and more effective means of preventing, con- 
trolling or removing the contaminants—in- 
cluding radioactive matter—that now pollute 
our rivers and streams so that the water may 
be safely used. 


A Senate select committee, under the 
able chairmanship of Senator Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, has just completed the most 
comprehensive study ever undertaken on 
national water resources. The commit- 
tee has told us: 

The only way to forestall disaster tomorrow 
is to begin today on the prolonged procedures 
of research, planning, and constructing. * * * 
We must greatly expand our scientific re- 
search programs to develop ways to make 
better use of available water. 


Last December there occurred the first 
National Conference on Water Pollu- 
tion—called at the direction of the Pres- 
ident. Of the conference’s 30 major 
recommendations, no less than a half 
dozen stressed research. No. 24 said: 

The flow of research findings on the water 
environment must be increased and intensi- 
fied in depth as well as breadth. 


Another urged that the Public Health 


Service assume leadership in establishing 
safe allowable concentrations of toxic 
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contaminants in water for human 
consumption. 

For the past 45 years no fundamen- 
tally new sewage treatment processes 
have been developed. The Public Health 
Service has just begun limited re- 
search seeking more effective means of 
treating municipal wastes. Countless 
new chemicals are finding their way 
into our Nation’s waterways as a result 
of the great technological advance since 
World War If. They defy treatment 
by presently known processes, and 
they are progressively building up in our 
surface waters. Radioactive wastes pose 
still additional threats. 

The President’s Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board has repeatedly 
called attention to the need for greater 
research. The Board held one of its 
meetings a year ago at the Robert A. 
Taft Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati. The members went there 
specifically to study the work and intelli- 
gently recommend needed expansion in 
water pollution research. In its report 
to the Surgeon General, the Board 
pointed out that “the Center with its 
present space and staff is highly inade- 
quate to cope with new problems of the 
chemical and virus age” and that “the 
present staff and budget is about one- 
third of the actual present need in the 
national water research program.” These 
were actual quotes from scientists in 
charge at the center who are dealing— 
day by day—with the Nation’s water 
pollution research problems. 

Many of the States are not financially 
able to set up and mainiain their own 
water pollution research laboratories. 
They must depend upon Federal facili- 
ties. Most requests for such services at 
Cincinnati now come from States within 
less than a 500-mile radius. 

The regional laboratories proposed in 
H.R. 6441 would bridge a dangerous 
gap—growing constantly wider—in 
needed resources to safeguard the Na- 
tion’s water supplies. Support for 
water pollution research has always been 
disproportionately low with respect to 
its need and importance. Last year it 
totaled less than $5 million for Federal, 
State, industry, ani university pro- 
grams. This is sufficient barely to 
“touch base” with the many serious 
water pollution problems that need 
solution. 

Strengthened pollution control pro- 
grams, including research, are of par- 
ticular importance to the Pacific North- 
west. In addition to its needs for clean 
water for municipalities, industry and 
agriculture, this region has special rea- 
sons for requiring maintenance of water 
of the highest quelity. The scenic re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest are out- 
standing. The region serves as a rec- 
reation-vacation area for people from 
all over the United States. The Pacific 
Northwest, together with Alaska, con- 
tains what is left of the Nation’s impor- 
tant salmon resource—a resource, I 
would remind you, which has long since 
disappeared from the Atlantic coast due 
to pollution. 

Within the past several years there has 
been strengthened planning for water 
resource development in the Columbia 
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River Basin. The U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers developed its major water 
in 1958 providing for flood control, 
power, navigation and related water 
uses. The treaty with Canada, which 
the Congress now has under considera- 
tion, provides for vast additional river 
pasin development. During the past 
year the Public Health Service’s Colum- 
bia River Basin office, located in Port- 
land, has been preparing for the devel- 
opment of a strong water pollution 
control plan for the Columbia Basin and 
adjacent northwest coastal areas. This 
plan is being developed in cooperation 
with the States of the area and would 
provide a broad framework guiding the 
future pollution control activities within 
the Northwest. There is dire need for 
adequate research facilities to comple- 
ment this comprehensive development. 
Pollution problems in the Columbia 
River Basin differ from those in other 
areas. There is need for research deal- 
ing specifically with pollution problems 
of the Pacific Northwest. The impor- 
tant anadromous fisheries, the pulp and 
paper industry, special climatic and hy- 
drologic conditions, and many other 
facets, all combine to create conditions 
requiring specific research—conducted 
within the region itself. 

There is strong support from many 
sources in the Pacific Northwest for this 
legislation. The Pacific Northwest Pol- 
lution Control Council, for example, 
made this statement last year to the 
Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources: 

There are increasing signs that unless 
major technical breakthroughs are achieved 
during the next half dozen years, an in- 
creased portion of our water resources will 
become unfit for use even with the full ap- 
plication of present-day knowledge for feasi- 
bly treating sewage and industrial wastes. 
Although such signs are more commonplace 
in many areas of the East and Midwest, sim- 
ilar situations are beginning to arise in the 
Willamette River in Oregon, in the Yakima 
River in Washington, and in other places in 
the Pacific Northwest. Answers to this 
problem need to be obtained now if we are 
to prevent the wasting of our waters in the 
future. The speed and accuracy with which 
we solve these problems depends solely on 
the accumulation of new knowledge. This 
knowledge must come from research. 

The immediate need is for the provision 
of funds to expand the research program. 
In addition, the proper place to seek many 
of the answers to the problems of the Pacific 
Northwest would be through the establish- 
ment of a Pacific Northwest regional lab- 
oratory of the Public Health Service in or- 
der to give more intensive study to the 
problems of this region. 


Less than a month ago the Oregon 
State Legislature sent to President Ken- 
hedy, to the Senate, and to the House 
of Representatives, its enrolled Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 9, urging passage of 
legislation to establish a Pacific North- 
west Pollution Control Laboratory by the 
US. Public Health Service— 
dedicated to advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge by conducting research for the 
treatment of water, waste waters * * * and 
the control of pollution for the protection 
of the health and well-being of the people 
of the Pacific Northwest and, at the same 
time, making possible the safe and orderly 
development of industries on which the eco- 
nomic advancement of the region depends. 
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I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we can 
no longer afford an inadequate program 
of research dealing with so vital a re- 
source as water. More than 182 million 
US. citizens now are using 325 billion 
gallons of water daily. While the na- 
tional population increased 19 percent 
in the past decade, water use gained 
64 percent. We are entering a critical 
water supply situation—seriously com- 
plicated by pollution—which must have 
immediate attention. We of this 87th 
Congress have a seriaus obligation to 
provide the needed intelligence to deal 
with it through adequate research fa- 
cilities. 

There is broad public support for this 
bill. Public health officials have testi- 
fied in its favor. I ask that there be 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
excellent letter sent to me by Dr. Richard 
Wilcox, Health Office of the State of 
Oregon. 


OREGON STATE BoaRp OF HEALTH, 
Portland, March 13,1961. 
Hon. EptrH S. GREEN, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: Reference is made to 
H.R. 4036 and related bills which are now 
being heard before the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House Public Works 
Committee. 

We have reviewed the bill carefully and 
strongly support all of its provisions except 
the amendment to section 2 which trans- 
fers the responsibility for water pollution 
control from the Public Health Service to a 
separate water pollution control adminis- 
tration. 

The public health implications of water 
pollution control have become increasingly 
more important during the past several years, 
particularly in view of increased populations 
and industrial production with their attend- 
ant demands for more water of higher 
quality. 

The control of water-borne virus diseases, 
as well as the probable necessity for more 
careful control over the disposal of some 
of the complex chemical wastes which may 
affect human health, can best be handled 
by those skilled in public health procedures. 
I also believe that the Public Health Service 
has the competency and the technical staff 
necessary to carry on such a program in a 
manner which will gain the acceptance of 
both the Congress and the people, provided 
sufficient support in the way of adequate ap- 
propriations are made for water pollution 
control activities. 

The Federal grants which have been avail- 
able to Oregon under the present Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act have been most 
helpful in accelerating the construction of 
public sewerage works needed to abate pol- 
lution. They have also been of assistance 
to smaller communities faced with difficult 
financing problems. 

While a great deal of progress has been 
made in Oregon, sewer systems and new or 
improved sewerage treatment works are 
needed by many communities if we are to 
gain any headway in the control effort. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that grants for con- 
struction of treatment works be increased 
so that cities and other political subdivisions 
in his State can meet both their current and 
future needs for waste treatment facilities. 

Your attention is particularly directed to 
section 3 of the proposed legislation which 
authorizes the establishment of regional 
field laboratory and research facilities. The 
need for greatly expanded research in the 
field of water supply and water pollution 
control cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The highly complex and diversified demands 
for water resources in the United States 
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present a need that is a research problem in 
water quality control that cannot be satis- 
fied by a centrally located laboratory which 
already has heavy demands placed on its 
staff and is a half a continent from many 
other problems on which study should be 
undertaken. 

We urge you to strongly support the estab- 
lishment of enactment of legislation which 
would establish the regional laboratory since 
there is an urgent need for such a facility 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

With regard to the enforcement provisions 
of the proposed legislation, it appears that 
substantial safeguards have been included 
which would permit a State like ours that 
has an active and progressive water pollu- 
tion control program to carry on its activi- 
ties without Federal intervention. It is 
hoped that you will make certain that these 
safeguards are included in any act which 
is finally adopted. 

It is requested that you take such meas- 
ures as you may consider appropriate to in- 
sure the enactment of this legislation with 
the exceptions which have been outlined in 
this letter, and to assure that appropria- 
tions are made to the full extent authorized 
by law so that the excellent work which has 
already been done can be continued. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHarp H. Wi.cox, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Chambers of 
commerce and labor unions find common 
ground in this legislation. As evidence 
of this, I ask that there be printed at 
this point in my remarks, letters from 
Mr. Tocd Forrest of the Oregon State 
caycees, and from Mr. William Wester- 
kolm, executive secretary of the Colum- 
bia River Fishermen’s Protective Union: 


SALEM JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE JAYCEES, 
Salem, Oreg. 
Hon. EprrH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: The waterways of the 
United States should rightfully be declared 
our greatest resource. Not only is clean 
water essential to life and industry, but 
recreational activities associated with water 
have become the greatest “participation 
sport” ever known to the world, in spite of 
pollution. Very few of us could quell the 
urge to exercise that was generated within 
us at the lakes and rivers and beaches when 
we were younger; now it is not at all dif- 
ficult to restrict our exercise to rock throw- 
ing, walking, and bathing suit ogling. 

The restraint has not been imposed by 
age alone, either. Negligence, greed, igno- 
rance, laziness, selfishness, commercialism, 
and that universal curse of mankind, non- 
application of the Golden Rule, have all 
contributed to the present unattractive ap- 
pearance of our Nation’s waterways. 

What a waste of resource. Beauty, recre- 
ation, exercise, industry, and economy lost 
because of pollution. 

Our Nation, cleaned by a litterbug broom, 
compressed by a girdle of highways, has lost 
many, and is losing the rest, of the beauty 
spots that the first two improvements have 
made even more necessary. 

Oregon is especially hampered by pollu- 
tion’s waste. With our magnificent rivers 
and lakes, public beaches, and manmade 
waterways we should be the Nation’s favor- 
ite outdoor recreational area, As we are, if 
one cares to drive far enough. But imagine 
the selling point to industry if Oregon could 
invite industries’ highly educated, specially 
trained and, consequently, more selective em- 
ployees to swim or boat or fish an easy 5 
minutes from their homes. 
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But as matters now stand neither they 
nor anyone else can enjoy clean water with- 
out a 50-mile drive. (We complain about a 
50-mile drive; other States would consider 
that convenient.) 

Cities and industries have been proven 
to be the worst offenders, but private 
citizens are not blameless: indeed, the fault 
lies with each private citizen for not in- 
sisting that their waterways’ cleanliness be 
maintained. Waterway pollution, to the 
private citizen, seems related to Mark 
Twain’s weather: “Everyone talks about it, 
but no one does anything about it.” 

H.R. 4042 is an excellent beginning to do 
“something about it.” 

It is unfortunate that it has become 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
initiate the means of reform contained in 
H.R. 4042, but apparently the States can- 
not conceive of benefits accruing from clean 
waters within State boundaries. It therefore 
becomes mandatory for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make information concerning pollu- 
tion available to the States. 

Field laboratories in the various sections 
of the Nation, if they work with local in- 
dustries, municipalities and individuals, and 
if they utilize local graduate students, 
sanitation engineers, and production 
managers to prove to the various regions 
that the laboratories are concerned with a 
given area’s particular problem, can be of in- 
estimable value to State and local sanitation 
authorities. But if one or two laboratories 
are meant to serve the Nation, removed 
States will not be too concerned about 
achievements. The Federal laboratory in 
Ohio has undoubtedly been of value to 
sanitation experts, but Oregonians cannot 
be convinced that it has solved the sulphur 
disposal problem connected with paper 
manufacture. 

But if a Federal laboratory located in 
Salem, Portland, or St. Helens were to 
initiate studies of economically feasible sul- 
phur disposal methods the entire populace 
would be available for advice, criticism, com- 
plaints and acknowledgments. Be avail- 
able? They would demand to be heard. 

So it would go throughout the Nation. 
Small, unorganized groups in every walk of 
life are in complete accord with the Public 
Works Committee’s problem, as is every 
citizen, if the citizen were only aware of it. 
(How could anyone be unalterably opposed 
to waterway cleanliness?) But without 
initial impetus, as is provided by H.R. 4042, 
the situation will gradually worsen until cor- 
rection will cost many times the money and 
manpower expenditure proposed in the bill. 

The Oregon Legislature on Tuesday, 
March 14 defeated a bill designed to assist 
the sanitation authority in enforcing their 
recommendations, on the grounds that the 
bill would give the sanitation board too 
much authority. Can such an appointed 
board have too much authority? Can their 
findings, limited though the board is by 
money and manpower shortages, be forever 
questioned and refuted without any correc- 
tive measures being adopted? The answer 
should be “No.”’ 

Speaking now of the Willamette Valley 
only, what can be done? The paper plants 
and canneries using the Willamette for a 
sewer know they are polluting the river, 
but the wages they pour into our economy 
help offset inconveniences caused by their 
effluence. But they are willing to cooperate. 
In fact most, if not all, spend large sums 
of money each year in private investigations 
of waste disposal. How much more eco- 
nomical it would be if these sums of money 
and energy and findings were going into a 
locally situated Federal laboratory for eval- 
uation. 

Cities on the Willamette have also been 
made aware of their sanitation shortcom- 
ings. The largest has been hampered by 
the public’s unwillingness to vote necessary 
funds; smaller communities have banded 
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together to insist that until the large city 
provides proper corrective measures the 
smaller communities will remain uncor- 
rected. A suggestive body, such as a field 
laboratory, annually equipped with local 
facts and figures, could greatly assist in 
eliminating these petty bickerings and make 
the people upstream aware of their obliga- 
tions to people who live downstream. 

Thank you for the opportunity of making 
this incomplete statement. If it has been, 
or can be, of assistance I shall be happy. 
Use it as you deem necessary and please let 
me know if I or the organization I rep- 
resent can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Topp ForREsT, 
Chairman, Oregon State Jaycee Wa- 
terway Cleanup Campaign. 





CoLUMBIA RIVER FISHERMEN’S 
PROTECTIVE UNION, 
Astoria, Oreg., March 13, 1961. 


STATEMENT OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER FISHER- 
MEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION IN SUPPORT OF 
H.R. 4086 anp H.R. 4042 


I am William Westerholm, executive sec- 
retary of the Columbia River Fishermen’s 
Protective Union, whose address is 322 10th 
Street, Astoria, Oreg. Our organization is 
made up of commercial fishermen producers 
who operate in Columbia River between 
Oregon and Washington. Our objectives are 
stated on our letterhead, ‘“‘Maximum Harvest 
Consistent With Sustained Yield.” 

We supply salmon to those who like to 
have fish available for use and are unable to 
catch them personally—especially the aged, 
the ill, and the infirm, and to return an in- 
come for many families and businesses and 
employees. 

Our organization has worked since the 
early 1930’s on the problems of cleaning up 
our rivers. We have had excellent coopera- 
tion with sportsmen’s organizations in let- 
ting the public know of the real need for 
having clean, unpolluted public water avail- 
able for all uses. 

The problem is larger than any one organ- 
ization or industry can handle and we be- 
lieve that the U.S. Government is the only 
agency that can coordinate the efforts of all 
to solve the problem. We are definitely in 
favor of section 3 of the resolution, which 
would provide funds for a field laboratory 
in the Northwest. The research can be done 
more efficiently in the Northwestern States 
than elsewhere as costs are lower than else- 
where and skilled staffs in the State univer- 
sities and State agencies and industry are 
willing to cooperate in the research. 

Much of the problem is due to the indus- 
trial wastes put into our rivers. Accom- 
panying this statement are five photographs 
and exhibits showing samples of industrial 
pollution, to wit: 

Exhibit A: Clean gill net. 

Exhibit B: Same net, showing slime pol- 
lution after a drift in the Columbia River. 

Exhibit C: Same net showing slime pollu- 
tion from industrial wastes. 

Exhibit D: Type of Salmon we are trying 
to save. 

Exhibit E: Economics of fisheries. 

Research will solve these and similar pol- 
lution problems and show the way to make 
useful byproducts from wastes. 

The increasing use of insecticides in agri- 
culture which get into our streams is creat- 
ing a new problem and contributes to the 
killing of fish and acquatic life, and if un- 
controlled will adversely affect public health. 

The cities and individuals are placing in- 
creasing amounts of human wastes into our 
waters. With the ever increasing popularity 
of water skiing and water sports, there is a 
real hazard in exposing our people to loath- 
some diseases and epidemics transmitted and 
carried by human and industrial wastes in 
public waters. 
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We feel that scientific research is the only 
way to solve the problems and our Goy- 
ernment is the only agency that can coordi. 
nate efforts to clean up our waters. We ask 
that adequate funds should be appropriated 
at once to establish a field laboratory in the 
Columbia River area at once to solve the 
problems of water pollution. The results of 
such studies will be available to other areas, 

We sincerely thank this committee for 
their real interest and their efforts to solve 
these problems at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERMEN’S 
PROTECTIVE UNION, 
By WILLIAM WESTERHOLM, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The bill, Mr. 
Chairman, has even, according to the 
hearings, earned the support of the 
DAR—or at least its Maryland State 
chapter. I submit that with this truly 
universal support, the bill should pass 
without difficulty. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the Committee on Public 
Works which has considered this water 
pollution legislation over the years, I am 
extremely happy and pleased to see H.R. 
6441 being considered by the House 
today. 

I am certain that all of you are well 
aware of the fundamental problem that 
now faces us as regards our Nation’s 
water supply. The water table remains 
constant but our population is exploding 
at a tremendous rate. Thus day by day 
the amount of users of water increases 
steadily, while the available water sup- 
ply continues to remain at a fixed figure. 
From this, it is obvious that there is 
every need to conserve and have avail- 
able as much pure, fresh water as pos- 
sible. For this reason, the need to clean 
up our Nation’s streams, rivers, and lakes 
has become a must. H.R. 6441 is a gi- 
gantic step in this direction and I 
strongly urge its approval. 

In connection with my own home 
State of Illinois and city of Chicago, I 
am particularly pleased with the fact 
that this bill authorizes a continuing 
study of the quality of the waters of the 
Great Lakes. The Grea: Lakes consti- 
tute the largest single source of fresh 
water in this hemisphere. They must 
be protected from pollution caused by 
population and industrial growth and in- 
creased shipping. 

Particularly in connection with the 
Great Lakes, I am pleased that this 
would allow for a full and proper study 
of the pollution problem concerning my 
own city of Chicago. For many years I 
have joined with my colleagues from the 
metropolitan area of Chicago in urging 
legislation that would provide for a 
proper study of the sanitary problems in 
the city of Chicago and with waters of 
the Great Lakes immediately adjacent 
thereto. It is my understanding that 
under this legislation the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will 
carry out such a study and make the 
necessary recommendations that will in 
the long run provide the final solution to 
Chicago’s sanitary problems. 
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Chicago being the progressive city that 
it is will take full advantage of these 
studies and the recommendations that 
they bring forth and thus this legislation, 
among other things, will, I hope, bring 
about a full and final solution of our local 

sanitary problem in Chicago. 

H.R. 6441 is needed legislation. Its 
passage is a must for the full develop- 
ment of the economic development of our 
country and I hope today the House will 
put its stamp of approval on this legisla- 
tion and that it will pass in a resounding 
fashion. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the members of the 
subcommittee for bringing out a most 
important piece of legislation which is 
so badly needed by this country 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 6441 and desire to once again con- 
gratulate our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, JOHN 
BiLaTNIK, for his outstanding leadership 
in our common fight to protect our Na- 
tion’s greatest single resource—water. 

I am privileged again in this Congress 
to cosponsor the bill before the House 
today. Although I am heartily in sup- 
port of all provisions of H.R. 6441, I would 
particularly like to emphasize the pro- 
vision of the bill which makes discharges 
from Federal installations subject to ad- 
ministrative findings by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This section of the bill will mean a great 
deal to those States such as Maryland, 
that have a large concentration of Fed- 
eral activities. I believe that the en- 
forcement procedures in the bill will 
bring to this program vigor and vitality 
that will inspire all of our political sub- 
divisions to join the Federal Government 
in this all-out war against filth. 

Iam particularly proud that the State 
of Maryland is one of the five States 
that has created a companion State- 
grant program whereby any municipal 
corporation in Maryland that is eligible 
for a Federal grant is automatically en- 
titled to an additional State grant. 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes in a recent let- 
ter to me has stated: 


It is, I think, no exaggeration to say that 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956 has put Maryland in a position where 
it can now see a solution to its pollution 
problems. The Federal grant program plus 
the State-grant program makes it possible 
for our small cities and towns to undertake 
the heretofore financially prohibitive con- 
— of needed sewage treatment facili- 


The passage of H.R. 6441 will give us 
& national pollution control program that 
will serve notice on one and all that we 
intend to mount a continuing war 
against the ever-increasing filth of our 
Nation’s streams. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, today we have the oppor- 
tunity to assure our present and future 
citizens of an adequate supply of clear, 
clean, and drinkable water. Water 
means life to all living things, and that 
includes the human race. With water, 
we live. Without it, we die. There- 
fore, it is proper that we consider water 
to be our oldest friend as well as our 
most valuable servant. We have no 
right to contaminate it, and, as a society, 
we must prevent others from doing so. 

Unfortunately, America’s lakes, 
streams and rivers are being used as a 
vast floating garbage can. More wastes 
have been poured into them in the last 
half century than have been removed. 
The first noticeable effects of such pollu- 
tion are odors and unsightliness, fol- 
lowed by a dropoff in the numbers of 
swimmers, boaters, and _ picknickers. 
Less noticeable, but very much present, 
is the rise in the incidence of communi- 
cable waterborne disease. 

Clean water is a challenge to the Na- 
tion. Unless brought to a halt, the con- 
tinuing pollution of a large part of our 
indispensable present and future water 
supply will create increasingly serious 
problems for every citizen. These prob- 
lems involve our public health, our eco- 
nomic growth, and our general enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Mr. Chairman, America has already 
begun to feel the pinch of a water short- 
age. In 1957, a U.S. Geological Survey 
study revealed that a thousand commu- 
nities in 47 States were suffering from 
restricted water use. This affected 15 
out of every 100 of our citizens. In 
order to maintain today’s ratio of water 
use to water availability, we must in- 
crease our supply of available water by 
one-third by 1975. 

In other words, we are fast approach- 
ing the point where we will not have a 
drop of water to waste. I strongly feel 
that such a critical situation calls for 
a broad and comprehensive water pollu- 
tion control program such as the one 
outlined in Congressman JoHN BLAT- 
NIk’s bill, which I was glad to join him 
in sponsoring in the House. This meas- 
ure will double the existing Federal 
grant program under which local com- 
munities can receive funds to aid in 
the construction of waste treatment fa- 
cilities. It also substantially strength- 
ens Federal enforcement authority to 
abate the pollution of navigable waters, 
making possible for the first time uni- 
form pollution control regulations 
throughout the country. Last but not 
least, the bill authorizes expanded re- 
search into the problem of water 
pollution. 

Seventeen municipalities in my home 
district can testify to the effectiveness of 
this Federal grants-in-aid program, for 
it has enabled them to build or modern- 
ize their sewage treatment plants. They 
are the towns of Abbotsford, Baldwin, 
Blair, Durand, Eau Claire, Fairchild, 
Granton, Greenwood, Hudson, Inde- 
pendence, Menomonie, Merrillan, Osseo, 
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Prescott, Strum, Whitehall, and Withee. 
Mr. Speaker, if you were to talk to any 
of the officials and residents of those 
towns, I know they would have nothing 
but high praise for the program which 
has enabled them to clean up their water 
supply. By stepping up this aid to local 
communities, we will be helping many 
more municipalities to provide safe, pure 
water for their citizens. 

I also want to comment briefly on the 
provision dealing with the all-important 
matter of research in the field of water 
pollution control. I feel that it is vital 
to the success of the entire water pollu- 
tion control program to conduct re- 
search on the varying pollution problems 
of the different areas of this vast country 
of ours. For this reason, the bill provides 
for the establishment of field labora- 
tories and research facilities in various 
sections of the United States in order to 
give special attention to the specific 
problems of each region. 

Coming in for an intensive study will 
be the Great Lakes pollution problems, 
which has been intensified by the in- 
creased use of the lakes since the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Since 
I hail from Wisconsin, I am thoroughly 
familiar with this growing problem that 
faces the people who live along the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out in closing that President Kennedy’s 
Natural Resources Advisory Committee, 
of which I am a member, has urged the 
adoption of legislation to establish a na- 
tional water pollution control policy that 
will protect and enhance the capacity 
of water resources to serve the widest 
possible range of human needs. Con- 
gressman BLATNIK’s bill was drafted to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee. I might add that 
President Kennedy urged the adoption 
of legislation along the lines of this 
measure in his special message on nat- 
ural resources, which was sent to Con- 
gress on February 23. 

As Representatives of the citizens of 
the United States, we are charged with 
the tremendous responsibility of putting 
into effect a water pollution control pro- 
gram which will not only aid this genera- 
tion but succeeding generations as well. 
Despite the great progress that has been 
made as a result of our present Federal 
water pollution control law, much more 
remains to be done in order to assure a 
safe and adequate water supply today 
and in the years to come. Therefore, I 
hope that the water pollution control 
bill now before the House will be speed- 
ily enacted into law. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support H.R. 6441 which would extend 
and strengthen the Federal water pollu- 
tion control program and assist the 
States and local communities in provid- 
ing more effective programs of water 
pollution control. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is no resource 
problem confronting us today which is 
more important than developing new 
supplies of water and protecting those 
supplies which we already possess. 

President Kennedy succinctly stated 
the problem in his message to Congress 
on February 23 when he said: 

Our Nation has been blessed with a boun- 
tiful supply of water; but it is not a blessing 
we can regard with complacency. 


At the present time, we in the United 
States are using over 300 billion gallons 
of water daily. By 1980 our daily de- 
mand is expected to exceed 600 billion 
gallons, or twice our present require- 
ments. 

Until now we have been able to meet 
our ever increasing needs by construct- 
ing water storage facilities. By 1980, 
however, it is estimated that our de- 
mand for water will exceed our supply 
by 85 billion gallons per day. 

Efforts to find an effective and econom- 
ical means of converting salt water 
into fresh, usable water are of unques- 
tioned importance. As Justice Fugate, 
representing the American Municipal 
Association, pointed out to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, though, the most 
effective assistance we can give ourselves 
in the immediate water crisis is to clean 
up the water we have. As increasing 
demands are placed against our limited 
supplies, more usable water can be pro- 
vided by the prevention and control of 
pollution than by any other means. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6441 is crucial to 
our Nation’s interests and welfare and 
I urge that it be passed today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
was very pleased a few minutes ago to 
hear the gracious tribute by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to the ranking 
minority member of our committee, our 
beloved colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AUCHINCLOss]. I think 
the sentiment expressed is shared by all 
of us on the majority side of the com- 
mittee. And, just as emphatically I 
would like to state what I believe is the 
view of the committee also, that the en- 
tire Nation owes a great debt of gratitude 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, our 
able and distinguished colleague, JoHN 
BuiaTnik, for his leadership in this field. 

There are all over this country today 
millions of Americans who are drinking 
cleaner and purer water because of the 
fight which JoHN BLATNIK has led for 
legislation of this kind in the Congress 
of the United States. And, I doubt very 
seriously, when all of us end our terms 
and our careers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives if we will have done any single 
thing that contributes more to the de- 
velopment of our country, to the provi- 
sion of a better and a finer life for our 
children and their children than the 
parts which we have played, however 
small it may have been, in advancing 
legislation to clean up our rivers and 
streams and the waters which the people 
of America drink. 

It seems to me that most of the preoc- 
cupation and most of the concern on the 
minority side that has been expressed 
on the floor deals with the fact that we 
are proposing to extend jurisdiction 
under this bill; that we are proposing to 
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take in more waters in this land of ours 
that are not today covered. There has 
been no complaint at all that I have 
heard that there has been any arbitrary 
use of this power in the waters that are 
already under the bill; there has been no 
complaint that anyone has been mis- 
treated or that in any way the Federal 
Government has been abusive of its 
powers and responsibilities. But there 
is a strong argument that we should 
not extend the Government’s respon- 
sibility in any form or in any fashion by 
this bill. The chairman has told you 
that today we are able to take care of 
only about 4,000 bodies of water in the 
United States under this legislation; that 
22,000 bodies of water remain outside 
coverage. Our good friend from Florida 
would like to keep those bodies of water 
outside the coverage in this legislation. 
I have been unable to discover any rea- 
son why. He has not indicated any rea- 
son to us that represents anything wrong 
with the program. He has not criticized 
the mechanics; he has not criticized the 
exercise of discretion which thus far has 
been present in the program. He simply 
says, “Let us not expand it and let us 
not deal in any more water.” My 
friends, if this is a good program for 
4,000 bodies of water in the United 
States, why not be fair to those people 
who live on the other streams and the 
other rivers? Why not give to those 
people in other communities which do 
not have the protection of this law all 
the power and authority that has thus 
far been exercised discreetly? Why 
should we deprive any group in this land 
of ours who today are the victims of pol- 
luted water the benefits of this program 
and the opportunity to correct that 
pollution? 

I do not think the gentleman from 
Mississippi intended a few minutes ago 
to imply that our friend from Florida was 
a friend of the polluter, but I will say to 
you that if I were polluting the streams 
of America today with a big factory or 
with some other type of operation, I 
could not handpick a better position to 
defend against any Government action 
to stop that pollution than the position 
which has been taken by the gentleman 
from Florida. Let us extend this pro- 
gram to all the people. Let us make it 
possible to clean up all our streams and 
all our waters. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to ask a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 
I want to identify myself in support of 
this legislation. To northern Califor- 
nia, this legislation, Public Law 660, has 
meant the difference between pure and 
polluted streams. It has done more for 
northern California, for the wildlife and 
the economic prosperity of the area, than 
almost any other piece of legislation. 
Conservation groups such as the Cali- 
fornia Wildlife Federation regard it as 
the most important Federal legislation 
in many years. It is a tribute to the 
efforts of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. BLATNIK]. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is what I want to 
ask the gentleman from Minnesota. We 
have a very serious problem in southern 
Oregon and northern California in 
Klamath Lake and River Basin. Due to 
certain conditions algae infests the area, 
Klamath Lake, Copco Lake, and the 
river. The dying algae gives off a poison 
fatal to fish and thus affects the econ- 
omy of the area which is dependent on 
it. I should like to ask: Will this bill 
permit research to cure this problem? 
Would it be within its purview? 

Mr. BLATNIK. In my opinion, it cer- 
tainly would include study of such a 
problem. The reason we are recom- 
mending regional research laboratories 
is because of the great difference in the 
character of pollution in different areas. 
In the gentleman’s area there is the 
problem of algae, with which I am fa- 
miliar, and which is a very important, 
difficult, and up to this time, unmanage- 
able problem. We have problems in the 
Northeast, in the Great Lakes, on the 
east coast, where we have high concen- 
trations of industrial activities, where 
chemicals are used, and so forth. There 
are these variations. In the gentleman's 
case the problem of algae definitely 
would be included. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSoN], 
in whose district Copco Lake is located, 
and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ULLMAN], where Klamath Lake is lo- 
cated, will join me in appreciation of the 
answer the gentleman has made on this 
subject. It is of such tremendous im- 
portance economically to the welfare of 
the people of our area. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CLemM Murer] for bringing this 
important problem to the attention of 
the House. In our concern regarding 
the many and serious water pollution 
problems of urban areas we sometimes 
tend to forget that the rural areas of our 
Nation also have water pollution prob- 
lems. Noxious algae have become a real 
pollution problem in my area of the 
West. A-specific example is the problem 
of noxious algal bloom on Upper Kla- 
math Lake in Klamath County, Oreg. 
It is a serious one which should be given 
thorough study by the research facilities 
which enactment of this bill will provide. 
As documentation on the nature and 
extent of this situation I want to include 
as a part of my remarks a report by 
Kenneth McLeod, Jr., research consul- 
tant at Southern Oregon College in Ash- 
land, Oreg., entitled ‘A Proposed Study 
for the Control of Noxious Algal Bloom.” 

The measure under consideration calls 
for establishment of research facilities 
in various parts of the Nation, including 
one in the Pacific Northwest. Such & 
laboratory could continue the type of 
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work which Mr. McLeod has outlined as 
a part of its task of conducting investiga- 
tions and field studies. The point, Mr. 
Chairman, is that our rural areas as 
well as our urban areas have a vital 
interest in the passage of this important 
measure and the implementation of the 
needed research to build on this type of 
work in developing a solution to the 
problem of algae pollution along with 
other water pollution problems. 

As a cosponsor of legislation to expand 
the water pollution control program I 
am in full support of the bill which the 
Public Works Committee has reported. 
I oppose the weakening amendments 
offered and urge my colleagues to pass 
the measure recommended by this able 
committee. We need this research pro- 
gram along with the other provisions of 
this excellent legislation so that the 
serious situation on Klamath Lake can 
be studied and corrected. We need this 
bill to go forward in meeting our crucial 
water pollution problems across the 
Nation. 


A Proposep Stupy FOR THE CONTROL OF 
Noxious ALGAL BLOoM 


(By Kenneth McLeod, Jr.) 
SUMMARY 


To determine the ecological factors respon- 
sible for the observable Daphnia-algae cycle 
which now controls algal bloom at several 
sewage lagoons in northern California and 
southern Oregon, and to see if it is possible 
to extend this apparent biological control 
to the natural waters of the Klamath Basin 
noted for their noxious bloom. Among 
questions to be answered are: 

1. In the observable process is Daphnia 
the prime predator or an essential secondary 
element of a much more complex food chain 
in which the prime predator may be bac- 
terial? 

2. If Daphnia are primary predators, then 
what species or strains are most effective? 

8. Has the presence of detergents in the 
oxidation pond played any part in the estab- 
lishment of the observable cycle, i.e., as a 
factor of natural selection developing special 
strains of Daphnia essential to the cycle? In 
fact, what influence do detergents have on 
the zooplankton population? 

4. To study the order of succession in the 
phytoplankton population created by the 
gradual enrichment of the waters by nitro- 
gen and phosphorous; as well as factors of 
sunlight, temperature and drought. 


RESEARCH PLAN 


The specific aim of this proposed study is 
to determine the environmental factors that 
stimulate a tremendous multiplication of 
the Daphnia population in certain sewage 
lagoons of northern California and southern 
Oregon with the resultant observable con- 
trol of algal bloom in these oxidation ponds. 
And, to see if it may be possible to induce 
similar Daphnia population explosions in 
natural waters of ponds and lakes noted for 
their production of noxious blooms. 

If such a program is possible we would 
Possess a biological tool to control noxious 
bloom by natural means rather than resort 
to the use of industrial poisons, such as 
treating with Shell “Aquilin,” as in that 
company’s present proposed program to rid 
the waters of Upper Klamath Lake of noxious 
bloom, a program that has received strong 
local support even though it is opposed by 
wildlife interests. 

The natural algae-Daphnia cycle control- 
ling algal bloom in our local oxidation ponds 
appears to be a unique development in that 
the Daphnia produce tremendous rhythmic 
Population explosions, which, apparently by 
mere mass of number, consume the algae of 
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the oxidation pond much as a plague of 
locusts sweeps bare the vegetation of an Af- 
rican landscape. This rhythm of population 
growth may occur in intervals as short as 
8 days in the oxidation pond, however, cli- 
matic factors do influence the development 
speed of the cycle. This cycle of algae- 
Daphnia growth is somewhat faster than 
that recorded by Slobekin, 1954, which em- 
phasizes the fact that we are dealing with 
different ecological conditions. 

In our oxidation ponds there appear to be 
no natural agent present to hold the Daph- 
nia growth under control other than the 
available algal food supply, thus the rhythm 
of first the growth of algae, followed by the 
swarming Daphnia which consumes it and 
die, then the algae again increases—thus the 
cycle is established. 

At the South Suburban sewage lagoons of 
Klamath Falls the algae-Daphnia cycle is 
well established in control of algal bloom, 
yet a quarter of a mile away is the water of 
the Klamath River loaded down with algae. 
At this point the question becomes obvious, 
why does the process function in the lagoon 
but not in the adjacent natural water? 
Basically there is not much difference be- 
tween the nutrient solution of the oxidation 
pond and the extra rich natural water of 
the Klamath Basin which is noted for its 
production of noxious bloom, nevertheless 
the Daphnia population of the natural water 
apparently has not been noted for popula- 
tion explosions as in the case of the oxida- 
tion pond. 

This poses for us two lines of investiga- 
tion: First, the problem of succession in the 
phytoplankton population. The natural 
waters of the Klamath Basin, though rich in 
nutrients, are not as rich as the oxidation 
pond and while the natural waters support a 
tremendous growth of blue-green algae the 
higher ratios of nitrogen and phosphorous 
in the oxidation pond present problems 
largely concerned with green algae species. 
This problem of succession due to enrich- 
ment offers us the field of study to determine 
if it is the nutrient ratio that controls the 
algal-Daphnia cycle. The second problem 
imposed is the speculation regarding the 
presence of detergents in the oxidation pond 
which makes that solution essentially differ- 
ent from the natural water. This raises the 
question: has the presence of detergents in 
the oxidation pond served as an agent that 
has assisted in some fashion the establish- 
ment of this cycle, by either placing pres- 
sures upon the processes of natural selection 
and developing a special strain of swarming 
Daphnia, or, assisting in some other fash- 
ion? As a consequence of this question this 
program would aim to study the influence of 
detergent concentrations upon the native 
zooplankton population. 

While we have the unusual continuous 
predation by Daphnia on the algae of the 
oxidation ponds this has not been true of 
the natural waters. Studies of pollution 
and algae made on the Klamath River and 
Upper Klamath Lake in a continuous series 
from July 1952 to July 1959 found no evi- 
dence of any kind of biological control of 
the noxious bloom. This also has been our 
experience in a more general association 
with the problems of the use of natural 
Klamath River water for steam production 
during the past 30 years. It therefore 
was most startling for us to observe natural 
biological control over the algal bloom on 
Upper Klamath Lake to take place in 1959 
and again in 1960. 

Our interest in the potential possibility 
of establishing biological control over the 
noxious bloom in the Klamath Basin waters 
was directed to the algae-Daphnia cycle by 
Mr. Wendell H. Candland, regional engineer 
for the North Coast Regional Walter Pol- 
lution Control Board of California, in June 
of 1959, and we established a station on 
Upper Klamath Lake, in an area of good 
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growth of the blue-green Aphanizomenon 
with the intention of introducing Daphnia 
in the swarming state from the local oxida- 
tion pond. On July 1, the density of Aphani- 
zomenon was about 10 million per liter; on 
the 14th of July we were startled to note 
that there was not a single visible trace of 
strands of Aphanizomenon; furthermore, 
there was no further return of the blue- 
green algae for the remaining part of 1959. 
This phenomenon was not merely confined 
to the observing station but equally influ- 
enced thousands of acres of the best grow- 
ing Aphanizomenon waters. While we did 
not observe a Daphnia explosion in popu- 
lation our observation of the oxidation pond 
would lead us to believe that Daphnia would 
be the most likely agent to produce this ef- 
fect, though we cannot discount the possi- 
bility of other factors. The example, how- 
ever, clearly demonstrated that biological 
control was possible. In 1960 the process 
repeated itself just as in 1959. 

There appears to be some degree of con- 
troversy inherent in these observations 
based largely on the question of whether 
or not the Aphanizomenon was actually 
consumed by Daphnia. Authorities such as 
Lefevre, 1950, and Edmondson, 1957, have 
developed the thesis that it is impossible 
for Daphnia to consume this algae. How- 
ever, Watanabe, Ito, and Sasa, 1955, were 
faced with destruction of their blue-green 
algal cultures by Daphnia. The Japanese 
experience appears to be a direct parallel to 
what we observe taking place in our oxida- 
tion ponds. To settle this controversy it has 
been suggested that we study the gut con- 
tent of the Daphnia and correlate the vari- 
ous species in the gut to their abundance 
in the pond; however, we are more concerned 
with what happens, the result of the ab- 
normal population surge of Daphnia popu- 
lation. The Japanese do state that they do 
not believe the Daphnia normally graze upon 
the blue-green algae when population num- 
bers are low; it is only when the popula- 
tion explosion occurs do they loose their 
culture; they believe that the green algae in 
their culture gives the Daphnia the oppor- 
tunity for this spring into the explosive 
stage where their numbers become so great 
that the waters they occupy resemble a 
heavy concentration of orange juice in coior. 

We realize that there are times it is diffi- 
cult to believe our eyes; in fact, we may not 
be faced with a simple relationship of 
Daphnia directly consuming the blue-green 
algae as the primary predator our eyes would 
lead us to believe. The cycle might be 
much more complex in a food-chain rela- 
tionship and it might be that bacteria ac- 
tually is the prime predator. This then be- 
comes another point for study which must 
be answered if we are to gain the complete 
story of ecological relationships. 

If 7 years of close study by competent 
scientific personnel and 30 years of general 
observation did not note any change in the 
algal problem on Upper Klamath Lake, then 
why should a change take place in 1959? 
Perhaps it might be the result of the intro- 
duction of an active swarming group of 
Daphnia from the Santa Rosa, Calif., oxida- 
tion pond which was made into Upper Kla- 
math Lake early in 1958. We have no means 
of knowing, as this was merely a “trial to 
see what would happen” without any ade- 
quate scientific control to check the end 
result. 

If the planting of a new species or strain 
of Daphnia did result in the effective de- 
struction of the noxious bloom, it appears 
then, to have paid off in some remarkable 
results in 1960 in improved recreational wa- 
ter and of fishing success. The angler re- 
ports of 1960 begin to read like reports 
near the turn of the century, when, by all 
historical accounts, Klamath Lake was not 
burdened by severe noxious bloom. This 
observation raises the question as to the toxic 
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influences of the blue-green algae on the 
production of aquatic life which may be out- 
Side the scope of this proposed study. 
Nevertheless this question becomes an im- 
portant consideration in relation to the 
Daphnia problem since the antibiotics given 
off when the Aphanizomenon have reached 
a high level might reach such a concentra- 
tion as to achieve severe autoinhibition, as 
pointed out by Lefevre, Jakob and Nisbet in 
1962, and Ryther in 1954. This antibiotic 
factor could possibly have played an impor- 
tant role in suppressing the native Daphnia 
yet not inhibiting a cultured strain or 
species of Daphnia that has been developed 
in the sewage lagoon under the detergent 
influence if detergents had a part in natural 
selection of a resistant strain. This factor 
calls for some study in the ecologic problem. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


1. The south-suburban sewage lagoons of 
Klamath Falls will serve as the basic cul- 
tural unit for the study of the mechanics 
of Daphnia population growth; here, the 
Daphnia swarm at regular intervals through- 
out the year. By systematic sampling, 
algae-Daphnia populations will be checked; 
@ running analysis on the nutrient solution 
will be kept with interest centering on pH, 
oxygen, phosphorous, nitrogen, and deter- 
gent concentration; climatic factors of sun- 
light and temperature will be metered. 
The study will seek to correlate these known 
factors with the algae-Daphnia cycle. Be- 
cause of the short cycle involved in the 
study of the oxidation pond, samples will be 
checked each 24 hours. In most cases the 
Clarke-Bumpus plankton sampler will be 
utilized. 

A great deal of interest has been expressed 
concerning the enrichment of the Kiamath 
Basin natural waters by nitrogen and phos- 
phorous. Work by Phinney, 1955-59, upon 
this subject was not conclusive, possibly be- 
cause of the difficulty in correlating the 
level of dissolved N and P with algal pop- 
ulations; however, we hope that the meas- 
urement of total P (including that contained 
in the algae) correlated with measurements 
of disso’ved P will yield more conclusive data. 

By necessity we are involved in two par- 
allel studies, dealing with the chemical and 
biological cycles of the oxidation pond and 
their counterpart in the adjacent natural 
waters; one can hardly logically proceed 
without the other because of the climatic 
factor which at any one collecting period is 
essentially the same for both. 

‘Taxonomic studies dealing with species of 
zooplankton and phytoplankton and their 
population density become an essential part 
of the study; perhaps in this we solve the 
question of whether the Daphnia are the 
prime predator or an essential factor in a 
more complex food-chain system. 

2. The study will seek to correlate the data 
of the Klamath lagoons with that of the 
California lagoons which possess the same 
algae-Daphnia cycle. 

Special attention will be devoted to the 
grazing problem of Daphnia upon the algal 
forms present. The proposed method is to 
use two i-gallon jugs in the water under 
study, suspended in situ. One jug to con- 
tain raw water as sampled, the other will 
be the same but from which the Daphnia 
have been filtered. Initial algal density 
counts will be checked against the end of 
the 24-hour experiment. The Daphnia pop- 
ulation will likewise be checked. 

Plans also call for the measurement of 
rates of production of the algae through the 
use of the oxygen light and dark bottle 
method. 

8. Checks will be made on natural-water 
plankton populations to determine their re- 
sistance to the presence of detergent con- 
centrations; this should answer the question 
of whether our lagoons are developing spe- 
cial resistant strains. 
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These checks will be done in the labora- 
tory upon native species from pond waters 
that have had no contamination from de- 
tergents, or, are bothered by heavy blue- 
green algal growth. It may be that these 
same native species introduced into water 
samples taken from heavy growths of Aphan- 
izomenon will give us some information in 
regards the antibiotic effect; as we know of 
no way of analyzing for these antibiotics 
except possibly by bioassays—in a field into 
which we are not equipped to follow. 

4. Ten test plots of one-thousandth-acre 
areas will be set up in natural waters known 
for their high production of bloom. These 
plots, 8 feet in diameter, will be located in 
water of varying depths; they will consist 
of a polyethylene tube of 20 gage sheeting 
standing upright in the water, secured to 
the bottom by a sheet metal ring pressed 
into the bottom mud. The top will be sup- 
ported by a floating ring. Life goes on with- 
in the plot isolated from the main body of 
water and not influenced by drift. Check 
samples will be taken within the plot and 
outside the protected area for comparison. 
Such plots make possible the ability to 
check normal growth; and through fertiliza- 
tion the problem of succession, influence of 
detergents, and other essential study data 
under normal climatic conditions. Other 
such plots will be added as needed as we 
prefer to pursue as much of the study under 
natural conditions rather than the artificial 
life of the laboratory. 

5. On the hypothesis that the native 
Daphnia population is held in balance in 
the natural waters by antibiotic effects or 
other natural controls, tests will be run to 
seek ways of upsetting this natural balance 
by introducing Daphnia in a swarming state 
into lagoons where algal bloom is heavy. 
We have talked with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in regard to the lagoons on the Kla- 
math-Tule National Wildlife Refuges. Daph- 
nia swarms to come from the local oxidation 
ponds. 

6. If simple introductions of swarming 
Daphnia are not sufficient to upset the natu- 
ral balance, checks will be made to see if 
some pretreatment of spot areas by detergent 
may make the introduction effective. 

Significance of the work is the fact that 
we believe noxious algal bloom can be 
brought under control by biological methods 
rather than by expensive treatment with 
commercial algicides. These chemical meth- 
ods are far too expensive to cope with the 
Klamath problem which affects more than 
200,000 acres of water. The heavy load of 
algae in the waters of the Klamath reach 
from the mountains to the sea and have 
created serious hazards to aquatic life, re- 
sulting in dramatic fish kills. There is some 
concern that livestock drinking the water 
may develop physical and physiological 
manifestations that might be misinterpreted 
as nutritional deficiencies or some similar 
ailment. Botulism which annually attacks 
ducks in this area is largely attributed to 
effects created by algal bloom. The biology 
and chemistry of the Klamath River is very 
definitely affected by the load of algae it 
must carry and the total length of the river 
from the Kiamath Basin to the ocean carries 
quite a uniform population. Fear is being 
expressed that the building of additional 
impoundments will greatly increase the or- 
ganic load and put an end to fish life in this 
stream. The most immediate complaint is 
largely esthetic from appearance and odor. 

FACILITIES AVAILABLE 

1. The surface oxidation ponds at Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.; and, ponds at Blue Lake, Arcata, 
Santa Rosa, and Sebastopol in California. 

2. Upper Kiamath Lake, Klamath River, 
and Klamath-Tule National Wildlife Refuge 


3. The laboratory of the Klamath High- 
lands Research Center in Klamath Falls. 
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4. Facilities of Southern Oregon College, 
Ashland, Oreg. 

Previous work done on this project has 
been largely at the instigation of Mr. William 
G. Shackleton, executive officer, and Mr. 
Wendell H. Candland, engineer, of the water 
pollution control board, north coastal region, 
of California, who will act as consultants on 
this project. John N. Wilson, biologist, 
Water Supply and Water Pollution Con- 
trol, Pacific Northwest, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will also 
act as a consultant. Much of the early 
work of these investigators concerns the pol- 
lution problems created by algae in the 
waters of the Klamath River. Practically 
no research has been devoted to the study as 
outlined, other than personal observations 
and transplants of Daphnia by Mr. Cand- 
land. The principal investigator of this 
proposed study came into the picture in 1959 
and started preliminary observations which 
led to the discovery of the algal kill on 
Klamath Lake in 1959 and 1960. His previous 
experience with the waters of the lake was 
confined to its chemical composition and the 
use of its waters for the production of steam. 
The high organic content coupled with lime 
and silica content made for a very difficult 
treatment problem before it served industrial 
use. 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BaLpwIn]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
the privilege of serving on the Committee 
on Public Works in 1956 when the first 
major bill in this field was passed, which 
became Public Law 660. It was my privi- 
lege to support and to vote for that bill 
at that time. It was also my privilege 
to vote for the bill which was passed by 
this body last year which eventually ran 
into a Presidential veto. I have also 
voted for this bill as it came out of com- 
mittee this year. 

The problem of pollution in the 
streams today is a most serious one and 
@ number of factors are causing it to be- 
come particularly critical. In the first 
place, the growth of the population of 
our country without any material in- 
crease in the total water supply has in- 
creased the ratio of pollution to the 
Same amount of water that is available 
in this country. 

In the second place, the further de- 
velopment of our skills in the field of 
industry has caused additional types of 
chemicals and materials of that kind, to 
be produced in plants, with related dis- 
charges going into our streams, some of 
which we do not know how to control. 

Thirdly, as we get into the atomic 
energy field, we are also beginning to 
create atomic wastes and we are not 
sure how to control those wastes when 
some of them get into our water supply. 

All of these problems are going to pre- 
sent a serious challenge to us in the years 
ahead. For this reason the section in the 
bill providing for the establishment of 
research facilities in different parts of 
the country I think is going to be par- 
ticularly important to us. Also the in- 
crease in grants from $3 million to $5 
million a year to the States to help them 
set up control programs I think is going 
to be particularly important. 

The fact that I voted for this bill in 
committee does not necessarily indicate 
that I think this bill is ideal. I think 
there could be improvements in it. One 
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of the fields in which I think we could 
make improvements is to bring the 
States into this program. We have 
brought the States into a number of 
other programs where it has worked ex- 
tremely well; for instance, the ABC high- 
way program, for primary and second- 
ary roads, where we have a 50-percent 
Federal and a 50-percent State contri- 
bution, and that program has worked 
extremely well. 

It seems to me we should ask the 
States to join us in conducting this cru- 
sade to clean up the Nation’s streams. 
We are putting up 30 percent in grants 
for plants to meet pollution in the com- 
munities, but we are not asking the 
States to do anything. I think we could 
do better by telling the States they 
should recognize that they have an in- 
terest in this problem and should be 
sufficiently interested in the program to 
join with us in providing matching 
funds for carrying out the program. 

I supported in committee and intend 
to support on the floor today an amend- 
ment that the States should come into 
this picture from a matching standpoint 
and that the States should match any 


‘Federal grants above the present $50 


million per year program of Federal 
grants. I think that is fair, I think that 
is reasonable. We should ask the 
States to give recognition to their in- 
terest in this problem by joining with us 
in making a contribution to cleaning up 
our Nation’s streams. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BaILrey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor for the purpose of expressing 
my deep appreciation of the efforts of 
the gentleman from Minnesota in his 
program and campaign to clear up our 
streams and the bodies of inland waters 
from the pollution from which they 
presently suffer. 

I had occasion to address the Petro- 
leum Association of West Virginia some 
years ago. In inviting me they failed 
to tell me what topic they wanted me 
to discuss. I wired them, and they wired 
back, “Use your own judgment.” I spoke 
on the subject of “Water, Black Gold of 
the Future.” They often refer to oil as 
black gold. It was quite an eyeopener 
to those folks because they had been 
interested only in petroleum and nat- 
ural gas. I told them about this sub- 
ject, of pollution control that is more 
necessary today than ever. 

Let me tell you something about West 
Virginia and why I am particularly in- 
terested. We have completed four huge 
reservoirs and are constructing a fifth. 
The waters of those reservoirs are con- 
taminated by millions of gallons of sul- 
furic acid pouring out of the open mines 
in the State and polluting not only the 
rivers but killing all the aquatic life in 
those rivers. They have polluted four 
huge reservoirs. This pollution prevents 
the State of West Virginia from making 
use of its potentialities, because you can- 
not clear up those streams and reservoirs 
and, particularly, stock them with fish 
without removing the pollution. We are 
looking forward in West Virginia to 
making use of those potentialities by at- 
tracting tourists. It will help the sit- 
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uation considerably in the State of West 
Virginia. The only way we can do it is 
to seal between 5,000 and 6,000 open coal 
mines that are pouring sulfuric acid into 
our streams, because we let oxygen get 
into the mines and change iron pyrites 
into sulfuric acid. 

So I can pledge the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] and others 
supporting this legislation that I will be 
greatly disappointed if there is not a 
unanimous vote from the West Virginia 
delegation for this bill, regardless of 
their politics. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DOotey]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee’s bill, H.R. 
6441, because it represents a forward 
step in solving one of the most critical 
problems of our times. 

Our wonderful country today, with all 
its amazing techniques and technologies 
for modern living, with all its attention 
to high-speed engines, to data-sorting 
machines, to beautiful buildings, to jet 
planes, has not yet found a way to prop- 
erly maintain or approximate the nat- 
ural conditions of its rivers and streams. 
The result is that people in many parts 
of our country are drinking water which 
has been befouled by organic and plant 
wastes many times over. Only by in- 
tensified treatment is this water made 
potable. 

To reduce the amount of Federal 
participation in water pollution control 
might be likened to constructing a beau- 
tiful patio around an old-fashioned out- 
house. Some who oppose this bill base 
their opinion in part on the need for 
matching funds from the States. There 
is of course much to be said for this 
viewpoint, but the fact remains that 
polluted water constitutes a national 
problem—a grave national problem 
which I believe the Federal Government 
must face up to. It does face up to it 
in the provisions of H.R. 6441. 

The waters of the Mississippi River at 
New Orleans contain the polluting in- 
gredients of some 30 rivers that flow 
directly or indirectly into the Father of 
Waters. Every town and city on those 
rivers that lacks an adequate pollution 
treatment plant is an offender and a 
jeopardizer of the public health. The 
same is true of rivers in certain other 
areas. 

Teeth are needed in the law, and the 
bill, H.R. 6441, has such teeth in it to 
require cities and towns to carry out 
their responsibilities to other com- 
munities. 

Criticism has been leveled at this bill 
by those opposed to it, because it would 
increase the amount of Federal aid for 
disposal plant construction. The aid, to 
my way of thinking, would be a boon, 
rather than a detriment. The grant of 
30 percent or a maximum of $250,000, 
whichever constitutes the lesser figure, is 
provided for under the present law. This 
is inadequate to the necessities of the 
times. The legislation under discussion 
would raise this figure to a maximum of 
$800,000. 

The proposed formula provides that a 
Federal grant would amount to 30 per- 
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cent of the first million dollars of the 
cost of a project, plus 15 percent of the 
next $2 million, plus 10 percent of the 
remainder, with $800,000 being the limit. 
This is a realistic approach. 

Not long ago a plant near my con- 
stituency was constructed at a cost of 
$9 million. The maximum Federal com- 
mitment of $250,000 under the present 
law could hardly be called a strong in- 
centive, but under the new bill which 
permits a higher maximum Federal con- 
tribution the incentive would be sub- 
stantial. 

Admittedly most of the water pollu- 
tion control plants are in the smaller 
category insofar as costs are concerned, 
but I think it can be conceded that the 
old formula did not do justice to the 
larger cities and communities, where the 
cost of a plant ran into millions of dol- 
lars. As a matter of fact, it was devel- 
oped during the hearings this year that 
the need for construction of treatment 
plants by municipalities, exceeding 
50,000 population, amounts to about 30 
percent of total U.S. needs, yet these 
cities have received less than 15 percent 
of the Federal grant funds under exist- 
ing legislation. 

It is comparatively easy to dream up 
formulas for State-matching funds. 
For example, there is suggested an ar- 
rangement which provides that if the 
States are required to match that por- 
tion of annual appropriation in excess of 
$50 million per year, the authorization 
in H.R. 6441 can be reduced from $100 
million to $75 million per year while 
still making $100 million available an- 
nually by a combination of Federal and 
State aid for the construction of local 
pollution control plants. 

The problem is that the States would 
be slow or even reluctant to participate 
in such a plan. To date only a few 
States offer any incentive of a financial 
nature to communities constructing pol- 
lution control plants—some four in all. 

Obviously the ideal situation would be 
one in which States participate with 
matching funds, but there is little evi- 
dence of a willingness or inclination on 
the part of the States to cooperate along 
these lines. If they agreed to such a 
plan, it would take action by the State 
legislatures to validate it—a time-con- 
suming process—and the whole enter- 
prise would not be implemented until 
1965. 

The gentleman from New York feels 
that Federal money earmarked for water 
pollution control plants is money well 
spent. It assures cleaner streams and 
rivers and healthier drinking water. 

Under the proposed bill, enforcement 
would be strengthened by extending Fed- 
eral enforcement jurisdiction to all wa- 
ters and to any pollution which endan- 
gers the health or welfare of any person. 
The bill would make an order of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare relative to abatement of pollu- 
tion a final order, unless an appeal were 
taken to the US. circuit court of Ap- 
peals, in which event the court review 
is limited to the record of the proceed- 
ings below, and the findings of the Sec- 
retary if supported by substantial evi- 
dence are conclusive. 
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Lastly, it would provide for the en- 
forcement of the Secretary’s order by 
the U.S. district courts in a civil action 
brought by the Attorney General of the 
United States at the request of the Sec- 
retary, without any requirement as in 
existing law for the consent or request 
of an interested State. 

Under existing law, Federal enforce- 
ment to secure an abatement of pollu- 
tion is applicable only to pollution of 
interstate waters which endanger the 
health or welfare of persons in a State 
other than that in which the discharge 
originates. Hence, both the waters in- 
volved and the pollution itself must be 
interstate in character as a prerequisite 
to Federal enforcement jurisdiction. It 
is interesting to note that of the esti- 
mated 26,000 water bodies in the United 
States only about 4,000 are of an inter- 
state nature. 

HR. 6441 eliminates both of the 
above-mentioned requirements for Fed- 
eral enforcement jurisdiction. No longer 
would Federal jurisdiction be limited to 
interstate pollution. By substituting the 
word “navigable” for “interstate” waters, 
Federal enforcement jurisdiction encom- 
Passes a wider area than formerly. 

Under H.R. 6441 the Federal Govern- 
ment may enforce the abatement of 
pollution in either interstate or intra- 
State waters which are or can be made 
navigable, whether such waters flow 
across or form a part of State bounda- 
ries, or are confined within the bounda- 
ries of a single State. 

In other words, for all practical pur- 
poses the new enforcement provisions 
would apply to all waters in every State. 
This I think is entirely equitable. 

It is claimed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking over the States’ re- 
sponsibilities in abatement of pollution 
by substituting Federal enforcement for 
State enforcement in intrastate waters. 
This is a measure born of necessity be- 
cause the States have been lax in their 
enforcement of water pollution abate- 
ment. 

While the Federal Government has 
broadened its enforcement area, the 
States nevertheless have concurrent en- 
forcement jurisdiction in intrastate pol- 
lution. I do not believe the States are 
going to shift their enforcement re- 
sponsibilities to the Federal Govern- 
ment as has been claimed by some. Pol- 
lution abatement enforcement is a job 
requiring both State and Federal coop- 
eration. 

This measure merits wide support. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire tc the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, during the hearings on H.R. 
6441 testimony was received by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee from the Confer- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers report- 
ing a recent survey of municipal waste 
treatment needs. 

This is the most complete report on 
needs that has come to my attention. 
The information I will give you today 
was provided by the State Sanitary En- 
gineers themselves and not by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

These figures represent State esti- 
mates of their own needs existing at the 
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beginning of the present year. They do 
not take into account new needs con- 
tinuously arising from obsolescence and 
increasing population. 

Forty-eight States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands responded to the Conference of 
State Sanitary Engineers in this survey. 

They reported 5,127 communities re- 
quiring new sewage treatment plants, 
plant enlargements, or major additions, 
to serve a present population of 42 mil- 
lion people. Of this number, 4,136 cities 
and towns require new plants to prevent 
the discharge of raw sewage from a pop- 
ulation of some 23 million. 

A substantial majority of needed new 
plants are for smaller communities of 
less than 10,000 population. However, 
the cost of providing new facilities for 
larger cities is approximately the same. 
Most States reported a large- backlog of 
treatment needs for communities still 
discharging untreated or inadequately 
treated sewage. New plant construction 
needs account for nearly 70 percent of 
the total backlog cost. 

The estimated cost of all municipal 
waste treatment needs is $2 billion. 
Calculations by the Public Health Serv- 
ice indicate that the removal of this 
backlog of needs in 10 years, together 
with providing for population growth 
and obsolescence of existing works, will 
require an average annual expenditure 
of $600 million. 

We have experienced a great deal of 
progress under the existing Water Pol- 
lution Control Act with the present $50 
million a year for construction grants- 
in-aid. There is every reason to believe 
that we can reach the required $600 
million per year expenditure required 
for effective control of pollution from 
municipal wastes with an increase in 
Federal grants to $100 million annually. 
Even at this rate, it would take a full 
decade to get the job done. Without the 
proposed increase in grants the task is 
insurmountable. With it, we can master 
the municipal water pollution problem 
and rid the Nation of this monstrous 
blight. 

I hope the bill will pass by a large 
majority. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the distinguished Public 
Works Committee for bringing forth a 
bill which when enacted will prove to be 
a great milestone in law for the protec- 
tion of the American people. This bill 
has two features which are going to doa 
great deal to preserve the health of the 
people. ‘The first of these is an increase 
in the grant program to $100 million, 
double what it was under Public Law 660 
for the construction of sewage abate- 
ment works; and, second, the section 
which increases the ability of the Fed- 
eral Government in cooperation with 
the States to abate pollution of the wa- 
ters of this great Nation of ours. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are some 
things that need clarifying today. My 
very distinguished friend from Florida 
[Mr. CraMER], is either confused or has 
been seeking to confuse the House. I 
choose to take the more charitable inter- 
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pretation of what my very good friend 
has been saying today, to believe that he 
is confused. I speak today, Mr. Chair- 
man, as one of the authors of this bill, 
and as one of the authors of a series of 
predecessor bills which were presented 
to this House during the previous session. 

The language of both the legislation 
before us today dealing with pollution of 
navigable waters and the language of 
the report make it amply clear and 
abundantly plain that we do not seek to 
usurp the functions of the States, or to 
take away their prerogatives to abate 
pollution within their borders or to in 
any way impair State water pollution 
control activities. Indeed, the language 
of the bill on page 8, line 17, is as clear 
as crystal to anyone who would read the 
declaration of policy: 

Consistent with the policy declaration of 
this Act, State and interstate action to abate 
pollution of navigable waters shall be en- 
couraged and shall not be displaced by Fed- 
eral enforcement except as otherwise pro- 
vided— 

Andsoon. The language goes further 
on page 8, line 24, and states: 

Whenever requested by the Governor of 
any State, a State water pollution control 
agency or with the concurrence of the State 
water pollution control agency for the State 
in which the municipality is situated, the 
governing body of any municipality, the Sec- 
retary shall, if such request refers to pollu- 
tion of navigable waters which is endanger- 
re or health or welfare of persons in a 

ate— 


And so on. 

This language is clear as to intent. It 
shows very clearly that we do not wish 
nor intend to usurp the function of water 
pollution control nor to exclude the 
States from their legitimate and proper 
activities in this field. We intend, 
rather, and I say to my good friend who 
has displayed a very considerable degree 
of erudition on this subject, we seek only 
to offer to the States, to the municipali- 
ties, and to the Governors of these 
States, an additional weapon in dealing 
with the hard core polluters, both mu- 
nicipal and industrial, that have been 
soiling and defiling the waters of this 
country to a point where it has become 
intolerable. We do not weaken the 
States or their pollution programs; we 
give incentive and a tremendous weapon. 
We make available trained staffs of the 
finest sort to help the States, and Fed- 
eral financing to assist them in their 
war on polluters and conduct of pollu- 
tion abatement procedures. Pollution 
is not, as somebody stated here today, an 
isolated thing, nor is it a uniquely local 
plight. The pollution of the waters 
from which the people of St. Louis or 
New Orleans may drink originate as far 
north as Chicago, it may originate in 
Pittsburgh, or it may originate as far 
up as the headwaters of the Missouri 
River. These substances are of equal 
toxicity when they are put in 1,000 
yards up stream and when they are put 
in 1,000 rules upriver. ‘These sub- 
stances which are inserted into the wa- 
ters of our land today are not the sub- 
stances which we know or understand 
or, indeed, of which we have any under- 
standing of proper and adequate treat- 
ment for removal of these substances. 
Rather, these substances are not only 
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often in their own right toxic but they 
may even permit the waters to harbor 
other toxic matters to the point where 
they cannot be purified so that they 
may serve as useful, decent water for 
our people to drink. 

I pay tribute to the committee for the 
compromise amendment eliminating 
controversy by placing the water pollu- 
tion control activities under the Sec- 
retary of HEW. This is recognition of 
failure by the leadership of the Public 
Health Service to sufficiently, vigorously 
prosecute the program. I am hopeful 
that the vigorous and active people who 
have been so liberated from the dead 
hand of bureaucracy will not later be 
again buried within the Public Health 
Service or a bureau of environmental 
health. 

The original bill made the water pol- 
lution control agency an independent 
and autonomous agency directly under 
the Secretary. The original provision I 
would favor over that in the committee 
amendment. But regard the compro- 
mise as a vast step forward in giving the 
devoted public servants who have so long 
worked to make this program vigorous 
and aggressive in spite of the desire of 
the Public Health Service high command 
to not walk on toes and to conduct a po- 
lite and genteel program of research, 
lecture, and study. This liberation, if 
respected, offers vast promise for the 
future. I hope that the Secretary and 
the administration will respect it. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rostson]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out to the gentleman from 
Michigan that he failed to read the bal- 
ance of the last sentence on page 8, 
in the exceptions. 
except as otherwise provided by or pursuant 
to a final order issued in accordance with 
subsection (e) of this section or a court 
order under subsection (g) of this section. 


The action or policy against infring- 
ing on the State or interstate water pol- 
lution agency is not involved in this area 
in the exceptions. 

Those are the exceptions, and they 
are broad. 

I will also point out the gentleman was 
not specific in regard to the areas he 
felt were not clarified in my remarks. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, there 
Should be little question over the fact 
that the need to prevent and control 
water pollution should stand high on our 
list of national priorities. As our so- 
ciety grows and becomes ever more com- 
plex, the threads of water quality and 
water quantity will become inextricably 
interwoven. Already, as our water needs 
spiral upward, the repeated reuse of 
water is becoming the rule rather than 
the exception—more and more people 
and machines demanding more and more 
water and, in a vicious cycle, at the same 
time producing more and more pollu- 
tion to degrade those same waters. 

Thus America faces another problem 
of urgent national concern, calling for 
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clear concepts and principles and for 
action that cannot be postponed. This 
is not a problem for the next generation 
to worry about. Our need is not tomor- 
row—it is today. 

Congressional awareness of that need, 
however, demands more than hasty expe- 
dient action. Implicit in that awareness 
on our part is also a challenge to attempt 
to strike and to maintain certain bal- 
ances—balances in the apportionment of 
responsibility, the distribution of costs 
and the application of enforcement reg- 
ulations. Obviously, the most difficult 
balance for us to strike, in the multi- 
layered, interwoven economic and ad- 
ministrative world of today, will be in the 
area of responsibilities. 

Both for reasons of tradition and 
practicality, the fundamental responsi- 
bility for pollution abatement and con- 
trol should, in my judgment, remain at 
the source—with the local municipalities 
and industries concerned—and, in my 
further judgment, in the long run our 
success in solving this problem will be 
directly proportional to the acceptance 
of responsibility for the application of 
abatement measures by those whose very 
existence creates not only the demand 
for clean water but the pollution prob- 
lem itself. 

I think it is equally clear that the 
several States ought to be the keystones 
in our national pollution-abatement 
effort. Historically, legislatively, and 
logically, our ability to stimulate a 
stronger interest and participation in 
this problem at the State level has been 
and, in my judgment, will continue to be 
a major determinant of our long-range 
success. 

Finally then, rounding out what one 
might call a trinity of responsibility, 
comes the unmistakable Federal concern, 
derived from the interstate nature and 
national scope of this complex problem. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
here a virtually unbounded opportunity 
for Federal leadership in the Nation’s in- 
terest—for leadership in research and in- 
vestigation, for leadership in contribut- 
ing to a more enlightened awareness 
concerning this problem on the part of 
both public and professional interests, 
and for leadership in stimulating and 
strengthening action at both the State 
and local levels. 

There are many facets involved in our 
consideration of H.R. 6441 to which I 
might address myself, but I would like to 
focus your attention on what I consider 
to be the need to develop a better balance 
of that three-way responsibility I have 
been talking about. Now I know that 
there are those here who will argue that 
if we get into this subject we will be 
running the risk of becoming bogged 
down in a provincial squabble that might 
threaten the passage of this bill or the 
future of this program—that if we de- 
cide to endeavor to encourage greater 
State participation, no matter how de- 
sirable that might be, we might end up 
in only delaying the “steady progress” 
(as the majority refers to it), that is 
being made by virtue of the grant-in-aid 
feature of the 1956 act. I must admit 
that there may be such a danger, but I 
submit that it is necessary to run the 
risk thereof because, while the task we 
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face may prove to be too big for any one 
or any combination of two of the three 
necessary partners, it is not too big for 
all three if we can get them working to- 
gether in tandem with the support of an 
enlightened industrial community. 

Perhaps a brief historical review might 
help at this point. Strong national im- 
petus to tackle this one of our many 
problems was provided by the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1948—an 
act that delineated the principle of Fed- 
eral-State cooperation and, for the first 
time, provided for a Federal role in the 
fields of research and technical assist- 
ance, for limited Federal authority over 
interstate waters and a small amount of 
Federal financial assistance as well. 
This authority was further extended and 
expanded upon in 1956 when Congress 
added the principle of Federal grants-in- 
aid to provide our smaller local munici- 
palities with both the incentive and some 
of the dollars needed in order that they 
might break out of the straitjacket of in- 
action that had been imposed upon them 
by a lack of adequate financial resources 
and the notion, held to by most of their 
hard-pressed taxpaying residents, that 
the economic and social benefits of pollu- 
tion abatement were far more real for 
their downstream neighbors than for 
themselves. 

There are still those who will question 
the initial wisdom and propriety of that 
Federal grants-in-aid program. Some 
of them even argue that this program 
has hindered rather than helped us 
toward our goal of cleaner waters. Be 
that as it may, it seems to me that we 
have long since turned the corner of “no 
return,” and that we could only aban- 
don the existing Federal participation in 
this program with the certain knowledge 
that we would be impeding further prog- 
ress. If youshould happen to agree with 
me, then the only remaining question is, 
Where do we go from here? 

In searching for the proper answer, 
we must first pause to see what we have 
accomplished. On paper, the “carrot on 
a stick” approach represented by the 
grants-in-aid program would seem to 
have generated close to $5 in local ex- 
penditures for abatement purposes for 
every $1 of Federal money similarly in- 
vested. Over 2,500 local sewage-treat- 
ment projects have been approved for 
Federal participation since 1956. Of 
these, as of the time of the recent Na- 
tional Conference on Water Pollution, 
1,246 are completed, 717 were under con- 
struction and the rest were awaiting con- 
struction. Those most friendly to the 
grants-in-aid program claim that it has 
stimulated a 62-percent increase in 
treatment-plant construction since the 
passage of the 1956 act. Be that as it 
may, it is also estimated that the Nation’s 
construction backlog, excluding such new 
needs as will accompany population 
growth, amounts to some $600 million a 
year for the next 10 years, a total of $6 
billion. I think that estimate fairly 
accurately shows the magnitude of our 
problem, and the point I would like to 
now make as clearly as I can is that the 
burden of that problem, even if H.R. 6441 
is passed in its present form, will con- 
tinue to fall the heaviest on the one 
partner—the local municipality—in that 
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trinity of responsibility which is prob- 
ably the least able to afford it. 

This is so—and will surely continue to 
be so if H.R. 6441 is passed in its present 
form, because the Federal Government’s 
entry into this field with Federal tax 
dollars has, almost without exception, 
been chiefly cause for sighs of relief from 
our respective State legislatures. Only 
three States—Maine, Vermont, and 
Maryland—since 1956 have been stimu- 
lated sufficiently by the Federal program 
to shoulder any major part of the dis- 
proportionate burden assigned to the 
local municipality. New Hampshire, to 
its credit, has recently become an added 
starter along with those original three 
States in recognition of the principle 
that this is a three-way partnership 
problem, and I also understand that 
Georgia may soon join their ranks. I 
wish I might also say to you that my own 
State of New York was preparing to 
assume its share of responsibility here, 
but unfortunately I cannot. 

In any event, I would choose to con- 
sider that the five progressive-minded 
States I have mentioned represent solid 
evidence of the point stressed in the mi- 
nority report that it is not so much a 
question of whether or not the various 
States can afford to join hands with 
Uncle Sam in tackling this problem, as 
it is that most of them have not so far 
assigned to this problem the high pri- 
ority that it deserves. 

I recognize that it is considerably 
easier for those municipal associations 
and civic organizations who are most 
seriously concerned with water pollution 
to obtain additional Federal moneys in 
order to speed up our attack on that 
backlog of needs than it is for them 
to be required to approach 45 reluctant 
State legislatures. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that H.R. 6441 was so vigorously 
supported before our committee by State 
water pollution control administrators, 
sanitary engineers and civic organiza- 
tions ranging all the way from the League 
of Women Voters to the Izaak Walton 
League. I also recognize that we here 
sometimes get States rights mixed up 
with States’ responsibilities. However, I 
for one, happen to think that the con- 
tinuing emphasis on the bankruptcy of 
local government is not quite consistent 
with the continuing expenditure by our 
people of billions of dollars annually on 
the auto, the cosmetic and the other ex- 
citements of daily living so characteristic 
of our way of life. 

So what do we do here today? Do 
we pay no attention to the fact that 
there is an absence of realistic data es- 
tablishing the inability of the various 
States to accept their rightful responsi- 
bilities? Do we ignore the testimony of 
almost every witness that came before 
our committee, including Secretary Ribi- 
coff, himself, admitting that it would be 
a most beneficial thing if we could some- 
how get the remaining 45 States into 
the picture? Do we once again take the 
escapist view that local responsibility is 
bankrupt and local resources are ex- 
hausted, forgetting that it is those same 
resources and only those that nourish 
the coffers of the National Government? 
Do we want our States to become mere 
conduits for the receipt and allocation 
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of Federal moneys, or do we want them 
to be strong and active partners in all 
the various areas of shared responsi- 
bility? 

Many members on the minority side 
of our committee would like to support 
this program. We worked hard to come 
up with suggestions that would not 
weaken or negate the purposes of this 
program nor impede the progress that 
is being made. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] will offer an 
amendment or amendments, which I 
urge you to support, that will go along 
with a substantial increase in Federal 
participation in the construction pro- 
gram as it now exists—from an authori- 
zation of $50 million a year to $75 mil- 
lion a year, thus bringing H.R. 6441 in 
line with its companion measure in the 
other body. For 3 years those additional 
Federal dollars, if appropriated, could 
be used to attack the construction back- 
log now existing. During that 3-year 
period it is hoped that those States 
which need to do so will enact enabling 
legislation that will eventually authorize 
their participation in this partnership 
endeavor in the same way that five of 
their sister States are already doing or 
preparing to do. Then, beginning with 
the appropriations for fiscal year 1965, 
the Cramer amendments will require 
State matching funds, dollar for dollar, 
for any Federal funds appropriated in 
excess of the existing annual $50 mil- 
lion authorization. 

These amendments will preserve the 
existing program as a base upon which 
to build. I think we could well consider 
that that base program represents a ful- 
fillment of the basic Federal share of 
responsibility in this field. Then, after 
that 3-year waiting period, Federal funds 
offered over and above that base pro- 
gram will serve as a “carrot on a stick” 
to stimulate State participation in the 
same way that the base or existing pro- 
gram now serves as a “carrot on a stick” 
to stimulate local action. 

This, in my judgment, represents a re- 
sponsible and a progressive approach to 
the needs of our Nation. It will equalize 
the burden shared by the three respon- 
sible partners. It will stimulate con- 
struction. It will tear away the last 
vestiges of local public apathy. It will 
strengthen the program. It will help us 
get the job done. I hepe those Cramer 
amendments will carry. 

Before closing, I would like to com- 
mend the committee for adopting the 
new provisions contained in H.R. 6441 
which will encourage joint construction 
projects for several communities banded 
together. The minority sponsored a ceil- 
ing on this feature of the bill so that a 
metropolitan complex could not absorb 
the lion’s share of any State’s allocated 
portion of Federal funds thus continuing 
the program’s emphasis on aid to the 
smaller community. This feature is a 
decided improvement, and will be of im- 
mediate benefit in my congressional dis- 
trict where a number of such joint proj- 
ects are presently under consideration. 

Finally, I would like to urge that, in 
view of industry’s important role in the 
attack on water pollution, other com- 
mittees of Congress should give their 
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early consideration to various measures 
that have been and may be proposed to 
give industry a better incentive—per- 
haps through faster tax writeoffs for 
treatment-plant construction—than it 
now has to accept its responsibility, in 
full. In the long run, our ability to pro- 
vide such an incentive may be as impor- 
tant to our eventual success as what we 
seek to do here today. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. STUBBLE- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to record my strong and enthusi- 
astic support of H.R. 6441. This bill, 
expanding the highly successful Federal 
water pollution control program and 
providing for additional research in the 
field of water pollution control, is of 
great value to the Nation. The need to 
maintain the purity of one of this Na- 
tion’s greatest resources—water—can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The district I have the honor to rep- 
resent is bordered by the Ohio and the 
Mississippi Rivers, and bisected by the 
Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Clarks, 
the Little, and the Pond Rivers. The 
purity of the waters of these rivers and 
more particularly Kentucky Lake and of 
the Barkley Lake which will be im- 
pounded in 1964 is our minimum duty 
as citizens. Desecration of these waters 
with untreated or inadequately treated 
sewage and industrial wastes would re- 
flect great discredit on our democratic 
concept that freemen can govern them- 
selves and can work together for their 
mutual best interests. 

I salute the great Public Works Com- 
mittee for bringing forth this bill, and 
more particularly the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, ably chaired by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, JOHN BLATNIK. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. HarpInc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, it 
gives me great pleasure to speak today 
in support of H.R. 6441. I concur with 
the views of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLATNIK], and our other 
colleagues who want to improve our 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

I am from the Snake River Valley of 
Idaho. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers in the world. It provides 
our residents of Idaho and our visitors 
from other States and throughout the 
world with a body of water where we 
can swim, water ski, fish, and hunt wa- 
terfowl. It provides vital irrigation 
water for about 650,000 acres of Idaho 
cropland. After rendering this service 
to Idaho, this river flows on through 
Oregon and Washington, into the Co- 
lumbia River and then to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

We in Idaho want to give this water 
to our downstream neighbors in just as 
pure a state as we have received it— 
fresh from the beautiful springs and 
snow runoffs of our mountains. 
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Today we have in Idaho a fast-grow- 
ing industrial economy. We have in- 
creased urban populations and vegetable 
processing plants, many of which are 
still dumping untreated waste into the 
Snake River. It is a disgrace if we 
allow it to become a river of disease and 
a public sewer for every community and 
processing plant that wishes to dump 
their waste into the Snake River. 

I feel that H.R. 6441 will provide the 
controls and the incentives to help the 
people of the Snake River Valley and 
Idaho, as well as the people throughout 
America, to maintain pure and beautiful 
rivers. 

While the Water Pollution Control 
Act as it was earlier enacted has greatly 
benefited Idaho, contributing $2,695,- 
340.70 to which the State has matched 
$4 for every Federal dollar received, 
there is still much to be done. 

Idaho State Health Department offi- 
cials estimate that there are 104 com- 
munities serving 190,000 people which 
need sewage plants estimated to cost 
$5,906,000. Additional work to put these 
plants in good operating condition 
would require $4,724,000 or a total ex- 
penditure for water pollution of 
$10,630,000. 

Nationally the picture is similar. Ac- 
cording to a recent Public Health Serv- 
ice report, 21.5 percent of the 102 million 
people living in communities served by 
sewers still discharge their raw sewage 
into public water. Nearly 2,900 new 
plants are required for the treatment of 
this raw sewage. Some 3,000 other com- 
munities need replacement or enlarge- 
ment of facilities to meet the obliga- 
tions of their downstream neighbors. 
The Public Health Service further esti- 
mates that an additional 6,000 industrial 
waste treatment projects should be in 
operation right now. 

With greater Federal stimulus, I be- 
lieve we can solve this problem. I am 
proud to rise in support of this much- 
needed legislation. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WricHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, many 
years ago a very wise man named 
Solomon wrote: “Where there is no 
vision people perish.” In 1956 when we 
began this landmark legislation to con- 
trol the pollution of the Nation’s streams, 
I believe that the Congress was acting 
with great vision. 

One of the really overpowering truths 
of our time is the rapid rate at which 
our population has been expanding. 
Every evening when we sit down to din- 
ner there are some 7,200 more of us 
needing to be served here in the United 
States than there were the evening be- 
fore. At the same time that our popula- 
tion is growing by such strides, our per 
capita consumption of water is growing 
even more swiftly. So that one of the 
truly great challenges of our time, of 
this civilization, is to look ahead and 
make provisions to the end that there 
Shall be sufficient quantities of usable 
water for the next generation and the 
es which will follow it upon this 


When we first began the water pollu- 
tion control program of grants to munici- 
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palities, the fear was expressed on the 
part of some minority members that it 
would not achieve the goal of stimulat- 
ing local activity. Rather than increas- 
ing the work done to clear up the streams 
by sewage treatment plants, they said 
these Federal matching grants would 
slow down the work by discouraging the 
cities from undertaking activity on their 
own and encouraging them instead to 
wait until the Federal Government made 
grants available to them. 

By any yardstick you can apply this 
has been a monumentally successful 
program, Let us look at the record. 
In the 5 years which immediately pre- 
ceded the beginning of this program the 
average total annual amount of money 
spent on sewage treatment plant con- 
struction was some $222 million. In the 
5 years of the program’s activity the 
average annual amount has been 62 per- 
cent greater, two-thirds again almost. 
During this time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment has appropriated and made 
grant offers for a total of $219,300,000, 
we have stimulated on the part of local 
communities the spending of more than 
$1 billion in order to qualify for this 
amount of money. 

A total of some 2,671 communities 
have thus been encouraged, have thus 
been aided, have thus been given an 
incentive to tackle this problem. For 
every Federal dollar expended on this 
program there has been more than 
$4.80 spent to match it at the State and 
local levels. So, you see, the fear that 
was expressed in the first place has 
had no validity whatever. 

Those in the minority are saying now 
that they accept the basic philosophy of 
the program which first they resisted. 
They now publicly accept the idea that 
we should make grants, but they simply 
do not want us to make grants any 
higher. They accept the idea that we 
have done a great thing in stimulating 
and encouraging on the part of the 
States and local communities some ac- 
tivity on their own to abate this grow- 
ing pollution problem, but they do not 
want to spend any more money than we 
have been spending. 

A few years ago in an effort to oppose 
the program of grants to cities, they 
said, “All you need to do is beef up en- 
forcement. We can cure this pollution 
problem without giving any money to 
anybody if you just strengthen the en- 
forcement procedures.” Now we come 
to you with a program which not only 
makes money available to those com- 
munities which could not effectively 
tackle the problem without these grants, 
but we have strengthened the enforce- 
ment procedures. Yet today they have 
reversed their position entirely. Instead 
of saying that grants are bad and en- 
forcement is good, they appear today 
saying that grants are good but enforce- 
ment is bad. 

Just what do we do in this bill? 
First, we increase the total authoriza- 
tion to $100 million a year. Second, we 
increase the maximum amount that is 
available to an individual municipality 
to the end that larger municipalities also 
may be helped under this bill, they being 
some of the most extremely important 
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targets we must reach if we are to con- 
trol the pollution of our streams. 

Third, we make it possible for groups 
of municipalities to join together im 
concerted action to build area treat- 
ment plants aimed at serving all those 
municipalities without being limited to 
the maximum grant figure that would 
apply to one municipality alone. 

In the fourth place, we strengthen 
the enforcement procedures and it 
strengthens also the powers that are 
available to the States and the State 
pollution control agencies where they 
exist by giving them another weapon 
they may use against willful polluters 
by allowing these States at their option 
to call upon the Federal authority. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
in no instance does this bill authorize 
the Federal authority to enter the field 
of enforcement except upon the invita- 
tion of the States. Where shall we have 
lost States rights in this? 

I direct and invite your attention to 
the language beginning at the bottom 
of page 8 of the bill, where it states: 

Whenever requested by the Governor of 
any State, a State water pollution control 
agency, or (with the concurrence of the 
State water pollution control agency for 
the State in which the municipality is situ- 
ated) the governing body of any municipal- 
ity, the Secretary shall * * *. 


The Secretary shall give formal noti- 
fication, enter into a hearing in which 
the States themselves are parties, and 
ascertain the extent to which the pollu- 
tion has occurred and the extent to 
which it is subject to being abated by 
Federal order. In no instance can the 
Federal Government enter into the en- 
forcement procedures except upon the 
invitation of the State. 

The gentlemen seem to be saying that 
after the Federal Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has issued an 
order to desist from the pollution of a 
stream, the States ought to have the 
right to veto the enforcement of that 
order. This would amount to nullifica- 
tion. I do not think any reasonable or 
prudent person would say that a State 
could possess inherent in its jurisdiction 
or sovereignty the right to veto the en- 
forcement of a valid Federal order. 
This is not consistent with our long- 
standing policy of separate powers and 
divided responsibilities in the large area 
of concurrent jurisdiction between State 
and Federal authorities. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have done nothing to invade 
or violate States rights, but rather have 
given to those States an additional 
weapon with which they can, if they 
wish, stop the pollution of the streams 
that ficw through their borders. 

Finally, the bill contains a new section 
providing that prevailing wages shall be 
paid in contracts under this bill. There 
is nothing new or revolutionary in this 
requirement. It is the only thing we 
can consistently do consonant with long- 
standing public policy. 

There is ample precedent in Federal 
grant programs for the guarantee of 
prevailing wages. This same protection 
is afforded in the Housing Act, the Hos- 
pital Act, the Federal Airport. Act, the 
School Construction Act, the Community 
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Facilities Act, the Civil Defense Act, and 
the Federal Aid Highway Act. 

Exactly what does the wage provision 
say? Does it say that Federal moneys 
shall be used as a lever to pry up the 
existing wage levels in an area? Not 
at all. It simply says that Federal 
moneys shall not be used to depress the 
existing wages of an area by setting up 
an unfair competition for jobs. 

Does it oppress a contractor or place 
him at an unfair disadvantage with his 
competitors? Not at all: It simply as- 
sures him that he can pay the average 
wages which prevail in the immediate 
area without himself being placed at a 
competitive disadvantage by an un- 
scrupulous competitor who might other- 
wise walk away with the contract by 
undercutting the wages that others in 
the industry are paying. 

It simply sets up an understandable 
ground rule for all concerned and re- 
moves the matter of wages as a haggling 
device by which to get the jump on a 
competitor. What possible objection can 
there be to such a policy? If we were 
to oppose the payment of prevailing 
standard wages, then would this not 
mean that we favored the payment of 
substandard wages? Surely the Con- 
gress does not wish to take that posi- 
tion. 

Those who propose the removal of this 
guarantee have thrown up the false ar- 
gument that some communities, if re- 
quired to pay the standard, average 
wages of the locality, might lose more 
than they would gain in the Federal 
grant. The fallacy of this argument 
should be evident on its face. The Fed- 
eral participation in most cases amounts 
to about 15 or 20 percent of the total 
project. If any firm should be paying 
such pitifully low wages that he could 
thus underbid the cost of an entire job 
by 20 percent, then, obviously, he is de- 
pressing wages, and his gain is ill gotten. 

It is and has been the policy of our 
Government for many years to promote 
decent wages for the working force of 
this Nation. It has been the conscious 
policy of our Government to eradicate 
substandard wages and thus to elevate 
the standard of living of our people. 

This policy is inherent in the mini- 
mum-wage laws. It stems from the 
realization that labor is not just another 
inanimate commodity in the market- 
Place to be bargained for at the lowest 
possible price in the cold and unfeeling 
manner in which we might bargain for 
a secondhand car or a piece of used 
machinery. Labor is flesh and blood. 
It is the currency of life, the ultimate 
product of the human creature, and the 
measure of the worth we assess as a 
nation to the individual person. 

It is precisely this realization which 
distinguishes a humane and civilized 
society from the law of the jungle. It 
is just this official concern for the wel- 
fare of the humblest American which 
has made this Nation an inspiration to 
mankind. 

So, I think the House will agree with 
the committee that this is a sound bill 
providing an overdue expansion of a pro- 
gram which has proven to be one of the 
most successful avenues of approach we 
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have developed in the Congress toward 
the solution of one of the growing and 
truly crucial social and economic prob- 
lems of our time. I ask you then to join 
with us in giving it your support to the 
end that we may move forward and 
keep pace with the growth of this prob- 
lem and, perhaps, gain a bit on it so that 
the next generation and the generations 
to follow will not find a ravished land 
with polluted streams and inadequate 
supplies of usable water even for their 
drinking needs, and to the end, Mr. 
Chairman, that those words of Solomon, 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,’”’ may not become the epitaph of 
our civilization. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, today 
we have before the House the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1961. We all want to keep our 
rivers and streams clean and useful. We 
all wish to lessen water pollution. It is 
my belief that we can do more to help 
in cleaning up water pollution and I 
intend to vote for this bill. There is 
vital need to increase our supply of clean 
usable water. We have today harnessed 
most of our sources. In the future there 
will be no new sources to tap, especially 
around great urban centers such as New 
York. We must clean up the water we 
now have and reuse it. This requires 
more emphasis on preventing pollution. 

I support the proposal in this bill to 
put full responsibility for the conduct of 
the Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram directly with the Secretary of the 
Department concerned, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, instead of with the 
Surgeon General in the Public Health 
Service, a subdivision of the Department. 
This is in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission 
and is a sound proposal. 

I support the establishment of region- 
al water pollution control laboratories, 
especially since the locations mentioned 
in the bill are not intended to exclude 
any other area where such facilities are 
needed. 

I also strongly support the statement 
in the bill which reaffirms the primary re- 
sponsibility and right of the States for 
preventing and controlling water pollu- 
tion. However, the bill in fact does not 
carry out this policy. It extends the area 
of Federal enforcement from its proper 
area, interstate waters, to all navigable 
waters. This in fact gives control of all 
waterways to the Federal Government 
in the field of pollution. Thereby Fed- 
eral power will preempt State in yet an- 
other area. Extension of such Federal 
power raises a serious policy question. I 
fully support strong Federal enforce- 
ment measures. In fact, I believe that 
strong enforcement through the com- 
bined efforts of Federal, State, and local 
authorities is a greater stimulation to 
cleaning up our water than any other 
part of the act. However, I do not be- 
lieve that the Federal Government is 
acting properly when it takes over State 
responsibilities and substitutes Federal 
enforcement in matters entirely intra- 
state. The Federal Government should 
encourage and promote State and local 
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enforcement rather than undermine it 
by preempting the field. 

The other section of the bill with 
which I am not entirely satisfied is that 
which increases by 100 percent Federal 
grants for waste treatment plant con- 
struction. The bill authorizes doubling 
the present Federal financial assistance 
from $50 to $100 million annually with 
a total authorization of $1 billion. No 
provision is made for the States to share 
in financing the construction program. 
An increase in Federal grants without 
any requirement for State matching will 
merely discourage State action since the 
local authorities will wait for Federal 
action rather than initiate their own. If 
the urgent need for treatment plants is 
to be met, it is essential that the States 
have incentive to participate in provid- 
ing the facilities. Equally important is 
the need to curtail Federal expenditures 
wherever it is possible for the State or 
local governments to do the job. 

Thus, while I am voting for this bill 
because I feel strongly the need for water 
pollution control, it is not a satisfactory 
bill. The interests of the States are by- 
passed beyond reason or necessity with 
new Federal encroachments and ill-con- 
ceived expenditures. However, it is the 
only bill that will come before the Con- 
gress for several years and so for lack of 
a better bill I shall support it. We would 
hope that before too long wiser proposals 
will be presented to the House. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
last sentence of section 1(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (83 U.S.C. 466 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: “To this 
end, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (hereinafter in this Act called the 
‘Secretary’) shall administer this Act.” 

(b) Section 1(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the States 
with respect to the waters of such States, 
including but not limited to the power, au- 
thority, and jurisdiction of such States to 
enforce State water pollution control laws 
and regulations.” 

(c) Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 and the 
first sentence of section 10(a) of such Act 
are each amended by striking out “Surgeon 
General” and “Surgeon General’s” wherever 
they appear therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary” and  “Secretary’s”, 
respectively. 

(d) Sections 4(a) and 7(c) of such Act are 
each amended by striking out “Public 
Health Service” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare”. 

(e) Sections 7(a)(2)(B) and 10(b) are 
each amended by striking out “Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(f) Section 10(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the second and third sen- 
tences thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 4 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out in paragraph (4) 
thereof the following: “: Provided, That the 
total sum authorized to be appropriated for 
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any fiscal year for fellowships pursuant to 
this subparagraph shall not exceed $100,000; 
and”. 

(b) Paragraph (5) of subsection (a) of 
section 4 is amended by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; and”. 

(c) Section 4 is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(d) The Secretary shall establish, equip, 
and maintain field laboratory and research 
facilities, including, but not limited to, one 
to be located in the northeastern area of 
the United States, one in the southeastern 
area, one in the midwestern area, one in the 
southwestern area, one in the Pacific North- 
west, and one in the State of Alaska, for the 
conduct of research, investigations, experi- 
ments, field demonstrations and studies, and 
training relating to the prevention and con- 
trol of water pollution. Insofar as practica- 
ble, each such facility shall be located near 
institutions of higher learning in which 
graduate training in such research might be 
carried out. 

“(e) The Secretary shall conduct research 
and technical development work, and make 
studies, with respect to the quality of the 
waters of the Great Lakes, including an 
analysis of the present and projected future 
water quality of the Great Lakes under vary- 
ing conditions of waste treatment and dis- 
posal, an evaluation of the water quality 
needs of those to be served by such waters, 
an evaluation of municipal, industrial, and 
vessel waste treatment and disposal prac- 
tices with respect to such waters, and a study 
of alternate means of solving water pollu- 
tion problems (including additional waste 
treatment measures) with respect to such 
waters.” 

Src. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 5 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by inserting immediately following 
“June 30, 1961, $3,000,000” the following: 
“, and for each succeeding fiscal year to and 
including the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $5,000,000”’. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 5 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of paragraph 4 thereof, by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph 5 thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“,and ” and by adding after such paragraph 
5 the following new paragraph: 

“(6) sets forth the criteria used by the 
State in determining priority of projects as 
provided in section 6(b) (4).” 

Src. 4. (a) Subsection (b) (2) of section 6 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) No grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect in an amount exceeding whichever of the 
following is the smaller: (A) $800,000, or (B) 
the total of 30 per centum of the first 
$1,000,000 of the reasonable cost of the proj- 
ect as determined by the Secretary, plus 15 
per centum of the next $2,000,000 of such 
cost, plus 10 per centum of the remainder of 
such cost: Provided, That the grantee agrees 
to pay the remaining cost: Provided further, 
That in the case of a project which will serve 
more than one municipality (A) the Secre- 
tary shall, on such basis as he determines to 
be reasonable and equitable, allocate to each 
municipality to be served by such project its 
share of the estimated reasonable cost of 
such project, and shall then apply the fore- 
going limitations in this clause to each such 
share as if it were a separate project to deter- 
mine the maximum amount of any grant 
which may be made under this section with 
respect to each such share, and the total of 
all the amounts so determined or $2,400,000, 
whichever is the smaller, shall be the maxi- 
mum amount of the grant which may be 
made under this section on account of such 
project, and (B) for purposes of the limita- 
tion ‘n the last sentence of subsection (d), 
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the share of each municipality so deter- 
mined shall be regarded as a grant for the 
construction of treatment works”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “and” after 
clause (3) and by inserting before the period 
at the end of clause (4): “; and (5) no grant 
shall be made for any project under this sec- 
tion in any State in an amount exceeding 
$250,000 until a grant has been made there- 
under for each project (A) for which an ap- 
plication was filed with the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency prior 
to the date of enactment of this clause and 
(B) which the Secretary determines met the 
requirements of this section and regulations 
thereunder as in effect prior to such date of 
enactment”. 

(c) The third sentence of subsection (c) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
the final period and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “, except that any such 
allotment which is not obligated within six 
months following the end of the fiscal year 
for which it was made because of a lack of 
projects which have been approved under 
subsection (b) (1) of this section, or certified 
as entitled to priority under subsection (b) 
(4) of this section, shall be reallotted by the 
Secretary, on such basis as he determines to 
be reasonable and equitable and in accor- 
dance with regulations promulgated by him. 
Any amount made available to a State by re- 
allotments under the preceding sentence 
shall be in addition to amounts otherwise 
allotted to such State under this section, and 
shall be available for payments with respect 
to projects in such State which have been 
approved under this section prior to the close 
of the fiscal year following the year for 
which the original allotment was made.” 

(ad) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$50,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘“$100,000,000”, and 
by striking out “$500,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘“$1,000,000,000”. 

(e) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary shall take such action 
as May be necessary to insure that all labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors on projects for which 
grants are made under this section shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on the same type of work on similar 
construction in the immediate locality, as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor, in 
accordance with the Act of March 3, 1931, as 
amended, known as the Davis-Bacon Act 
(46 Stat. 1494; 40 US.C. 276a through 
276a-5) .” 

Sec. 5. (a) The first sentence of subsection 
(a)(1) of section 7 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: “There is hereby established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, a Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, composed of the Secretary or his 
designee, who shall be chairman, and nine 
members appointed by the President, none 
of whom shall be Federal officers or em- 
ployees.”’ 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (a) (2) 
(A) of such section 7 is amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof: 
“, and (iii) the term of any member under 
the preceding provisions shall be extended 
until the date on which his successor’s ap- 
pointment is effective”. 

Sec. 6. Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


“ENFORCEMENT MEASURES AGAINST POLLUTION 
OF NAVIGABLE WATERS 


“Sec. 8. (a) The pollution of navigable 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
(whether the matter causing or contributing 
to such pollution is discharged directly into 
such waters or reaches such waters after 
discharge into a tributary of such waters), 
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which endangers the health or welfare of 
any persons, shall be subject to abatement 
as provided in this Act. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this Act, State and interstate action 
to abate pollution of navigable waters shall 
be encouraged and shall not be displaced by 
Federal enforcement action except as oth- 
erwise provided by or pursuant to a final 
order issued in accordance with subsection 
(e) of this section or a court order under 
subsection (g) of this section. 

““(c)(1) Whenever requested by the Gov- 
ernor of any State, a State water pollution 
control agency, or (with the concurrence of 
the State water pollution control agency for 
the State in which the municipality is sit- 
uated) the governing body of any munici- 
pality, the Secretary shall, if such request 
refers to pollution of navigable waters which 
is endangering the health or welfare of per- 
sons in a State other than that in which the 
discharge or discharges (causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution) originates, give 
formal notification thereof to the water 
pollution control agency and interstate 
agency, if any, of the State or States where 
such discharge or discharges orginate and 
shall call promptly a conference of such 
agency or agencies and of the State water 
pollution control agency and interstate 
agency, if any, of the State or States, if any, 
which may be adversely affected by such 
pollution. Whenever requested by the Gov- 
ernor of any State, a State water pollution 
control agency, or (with the concurrence of 
the State water pollution control agency for 
the State in which the municipality is sit- 
uated) the governing body of any munici- 
pality, the Secretary shall, if such request 
refers to pollution of navigable waters which 
is endangering the health or welfare of per- 
sons only in the requesting State in which 
the discharge or discharges (causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution) originates, give 
formal notification thereof to the water pol- 
lution control agency and interstate agency, 
if any, of the requesting State where such 
discharge or discharges originate and shall 
promptly call a conference of such agency 
or agencies and of the State water pollution 
control agency and interstate agency, if any, 
of the requesting State. The Secretary shall 
also call such a conference whenever, on the 
basis of reports, surveys, or studies, he has 
reason to believe that any pollution referred 
to in subsection (a) and endangering the 
health or welfare of persons in a State other 
than that in which the discharge or dis- 
charges originate is occurring. 

“(2) The agencies called to attend such 
conference may bring such persons as they 
desire to the conference. Not less than three 
weeks’ prior notice of the conference date 
shall be given to such agencies. 

“(3) Following this conference, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and forward to all the 
water pollution control agencies attending 
the conference a summary of conference 
discussions including (A) occurrence of 
pollution of navigable waters subject to 
abatement under this Act; (B) adequacy of 
measures taken toward abatement of the 
pollution; and (C) nature of delays, if any, 
being encountered in abating the pollution. 

“(d) If the Secretary believes, upon the 
conclusion of the conference or thereafter, 
that effective progress toward abatement of 
such pollution is not being made and that 
the health or welfare of any persons is being 
endangered, he shall recommend to the ap- 
propriate State water pollution control 
agency that it take necessary remedial ac- 
tion. The Secretary shall allow at least six 
months from the date he makes such recom- 
mendations for the taking of such recom- 
mended action. 

“(e) If, at the conclusion of the period so 
allowed, such remedial action is not taken 
or action which in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary is reasonably calculated to secure 
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abatement of such pollution is not taken, 
the Secretary shall call a public hearing, to 
be held in or near one or more of the places 
where the discharge or discharges causing or 
contributing to such pollution originated, 
before a Hearing Board of five or more per- 
sons appointed by the Secretary. Each State 
in which any discharge causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution originates and 
each State claiming to be adversely affected 
by such pollution shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to select one member of the Hearing 
Board and at least one member shall be a 
representative of the Department of Com- 
merce, and not less than a majority of the 
Hearing Board shall be persons other than 
officers or employees of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. At least 
three weeks’ prior notice of such hearing 
shall be given to the State water pollution 
control agencies and interstate agencies, if 
any, called to attend the aforesaid hearing 
and the alleged polluter or polluters. On the 
basis of the evidence presented at such hear- 
ing, the Hearing Board shall make findings 
as to whether pollution referred to in sub- 
section (a) is occurring and whether ef- 
fective progress toward abatement thereof is 
being made. If the Hearing Board finds 
such pollution is and effective 
progress toward abatement is not being made 
it shall make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary concerning the measures, if any, which 
it finds to be reasonable and equitable to 
secure abatement of such pollution. Such 
findings and recommendations shall be the 
findings and recommendations of the Secre- 
tary except to the extent, on the basis of 
the evidence at such hearing, he believes 
additional or different findings or recom- 
mendations are warranted. The Secretary 
shall send his findings and recommendations 
to the person or persons discharging any 
matter causing or contributing to such pol- 
lution, together with an order specifying a 
reasonable time, but not less than six months 
from the date of issuance of such order, to 
secure abatement of such pollution in ac- 
cordance with such findings and recommen- 
dations. Such order shall become final on 
the sixtieth day after the date of its issuance 
unless an appeal is taken as provided in 
subsection (b). The Secretary shall also 
send a copy of such findings and recommen- 
dations and such order to the water pollution 
control agencies and interstate agencies, if 
any, attending the hearings as a party of 
record. 

“(f) An appeal may be taken from any 
such order of the Secretary by any person 
who has been made subject to such order 
to the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which any discharge or dis- 
charges causing or contributing to the pol- 
lution subject to abatement by such order 
originates by filing with such court a notice 
of appeal within sixty days from the date of 
issuance of the order. The jurisdiction of 
the court shall attach upon the filing of 
such notice. A copy of such notice shall 
forthwith be transmitted by the clerk of 
the court to the Secretary or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose and to 
any other person who received a copy of the 
Secretary’s order. The Secretary shall there- 
upon file in the court the record of the 

before the Hearing Board as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code, together with his findings of 
fact and recommendations. Such findings 
of the Secretary, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence when considered on the record 
as a whole, shall be conclusive, but the 
court for good cause shown may remand 
the case to the Secretary for the taking of 
additional evidence in such manner and 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
court may deem proper. The Secretary may 
thereupon make or cause to be made new 
or modified findings of fact and recom- 
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mendations, and he shall file with the 
court the record of such further proceed- 
ings, the mew or modified findings and 
recommendations, and his recommenda- 
tions, if any, for the setting aside or modi- 
fication of his original order. Such new or 
modified findings shall likewise be conclu- 
sive if supported by substantial evidence 
when considered on the record as a whole. 

“(g) Upon the basis of the record of the 
proceedings filed with it, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to enter an order affirm- 
ing or setting aside, in whole or in part, 
the order of the Secretary. The judgment 
of the court shall be final, subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

“(h) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction of any civil action 
brought by the Attorney General at the re- 
quest of the Secretary to enforce any order 
issued under this section by the Secretary, 
or by a United States court of appeals. 

“(i) Members of any Hearing Board ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (e) who 
are not regular full-time officers or employ- 
ees of the United States shall, while par- 
ticipating in the hearing conducted by such 
Board or otherwise engaged on the work 
of such Board, receive compensation at a 
rate fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per diem, including travel time, 
and while away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

“(j) As used in this section, the term 
‘person’ includes an individual, corporation; 
partnership, association, State, municipality, 
and political subdivision of a State. 

“(k) As used in this section, the term 
‘municipality’ means a city, town, borough, 
county, parish, district, or other public body 
created by or pursuant to State law.” 

Sec. 7. Section 9 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentences: 
“In his summary of any conference pursuant 
to section 8(c) (3) of this Act, the Secretary 
shall include references to any discharges 
allegedly contributing to pollution from any 
Federal property. Notice of any hearing 
pursuant to section 8(e) involving any 
pollution alleged to be effected by any such 
discharges shall also be given to the Federal 
agency having jurisdiction over the property 
involved and the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Hearing Board conducting such 
hearing shall also include references to any 
such discharges which are contributing to 
the pollution found by such Hearing Board.” 

Sec. 8. Section 11 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out subsections (d) and (e) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“(e) The term ‘interstate waters’ means 
all rivers, lakes, and other waters that flow 
across or form a part of State boundaries, 
including coastal waters.” 

Sec. 9. In the case of any discharge or 
discharges causing or contributing to water 
pollution with respect to which the actions 
of the Surgeon General or the Secretary pre- 
scribed under section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as in effect prior to 
the enactment of this Act, have already been 
completed prior to such enactment, the 
provisions of such section as so in effect shall 
continue to be applicable until the pollu- 
tion caused by such discharge or discharges 
has been abated. 

Sec. 10. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1961”. 
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Mr. BLATNIK (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that the bill 
be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “7, and 8” and 
insert in lieu thereof “and 7”. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 25, strike out “; and”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 1, 2 and 3 on page 3. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “(c)” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘‘(b)”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 12, strike out “4” and insert 
“(4)”, 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, strike out “5” and insert 
“(5)”, 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 14, strike out the comma and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 15, strike out “5” and in- 
sert “(5)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


was 


amendment was 


was 


amendment was 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, strike out lines 21 and 22 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: “follows: ‘(2) no grant 
shall be made for any project in an amount”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 4, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “unless, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, the effect of such pollution on the 
legitimate uses of the waters is not of such 
significance to warrant exercise of Federal 
jurisdiction under this section.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 25, strike out ‘“(B)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “‘(f)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD: 
Page 3, line 6, after the words “United States” 
add “one in the Middle Atlantic area,”’. 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am deeply concerned that section 2(d) 
of H.R. 6441, in providing for the estab- 
lishment of field laboratory and research 
facilities throughout the United States, 
has omitted specific reference to the 
Middle Atlantic area. 

This region, comprised, as a minimum, 
of the States of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland, 
with its population today of approxi- 
mately 21 million, is in desperate need 
of the establishment of its own regional 
laboratory and research facility. The 
committee in its report emphasized the 
problem of acid-mine drainage from 
abandoned coal mines in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. These drainage 
problems quite obviously affect the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. The Chesa- 
peake Bay region needs immediately re- 
search assistance to find ways to com- 
bat the effects of water pollution on the 
region’s great seafood industry. 

The State of Maryland has for a con- 
siderable period of time conducted its 
own research program and in recent 
years has undertaken cooperative re- 
search efforts with the State of Vir- 
ginia. I believe the public is now be- 
coming fully aware of the effects of 
certain kinds of pollution, both indus- 
trial and municipal, on fish and other 
marine resources. I am deeply con- 
scious of the fact that an alarming num- 
ber of public beaches have been closed 
by health agencies and that the use of 
oysters, clams, and other foods has been 
forbidden, if taken from polluted areas, 
the number of which is on the increase. 
This is a problem of the greatest magni- 
tude to our Nation’s economy, and is of 
paramount importance to the Middle 
Atlantic area. It is recognized that the 
seafood industry is in real need of assist- 
ance, and the location of a research fa- 
cility in the area as called for by my 
amendment will not only be of inesti- 
mable value to this region, but will sup- 
ply sources of information that will 
assist other States dependent, as we 
are in Maryland to a large degree, upon 
& vigorous and healthy seafood industry. 

The advantages of locating a regional 
laboratory in the Middle Atlantic area, 
I believe, are self-evident. Not only 
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would such a facility be in close prox- 
imity to Washington, but it would also 
be close to many colleges and private 
research organizations that would en- 
able the establishment of graduate 
training in various fields connected with 
this most complex problem. 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes of Maryland, in 
his letter to me of March 15 supporting 
my amendment, expressed his deep con- 
cern that all too many of the areas of 
the Chesapeake Bay have shown evi- 
dence of increasing pollution. He is 
certainly correct when he refers to the 
Chesapeake Bay as the greatest natural 
resource of the State of Maryland. I 
submit that it is an area that will not 
only provide increased recreational op- 
portunities for all the people of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region, but one which is even 
now a principal source of income for 
many residents of the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Delaware. 

Earlier this week, I advised my col- 
leagues from the five States directly af- 
fected of my intention to offer this 
amendment. I am very encouraged by 
their overwhelmingly favorable response. 
I strongly urge acceptance of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Minnesota is_ well 
aware of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland, well aware of 
the problem of the Middle Atlantic area. 
We included in our report specific refer- 
ence to other areas including, but not 
limited to, one to be located in the north- 
eastern area of the United States, one 
in the southeastern area, one in the 
midwestern area, one in the southwest- 
ern area, one in the Pacific Northwest, 
and one in the State of Alaska. 

Speaking for the majority of the com- 
mittee, we accept the amendment. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I thank the chair- 
man and express the hope that the mi- 
nority will be equally willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I had some difficulty 
in determining whether the Middle At- 
lantic should be specifically noted as a 
separate area. It seems as though the 
Secretary would have authority to lo- 
cate one there, or that this area would 
come within the Northeast and South- 
east, why to say they could not locate a 
laboratory in the Middle Atlantic area 
as part of one of these two. Do I in- 
terpret it correctly? 

Mr. LANKFORD. AsI understand the 
bill it calls for six locations. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Northeast, South- 
east, Midwest, Pacific Northwest, south- 
western area, and one in the State of 
Alaska. 

I feel that the problems of the mid- 
Atlantic area States are peculiar to that 
area and as such merit a laboratory to 
deal with these problems. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that under those circumstances 
I do not believe the minority would ob- 
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ject to the area being considered a sepa- 
rate area for a laboratory. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for calling the attention 
of the House to the need of the Mid- 
Atlantic area for such a laboratory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHERER: On 
page 7, line 1 through 4, strike out all of 
subsection (d); and on line 5 strike out 
“(e)” and insert in lieu thereof “(d).” 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would keep at the present 
level the Federal aid money to cities, as 
in the present law, namely $50 million 
a year, with a maximum amount over 
a 10-year period of $500 million. 

The bill provides that we increase the 
amount from $50 million a year to $100 
million a year, with an overall increase 
o£ $1 billion over a 10-year period. 

As I said in general debate, there is 
no question that the pollution of our 
waters today, as in the past, is as out- 
lined so ably by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. BLatnrx. There is no 
question about that. The question we 
have to determine is whether or not we 
want to continue to have the Federal 
Government take an ever-expanding role 
in granting moneys to cities in the 
United States to help them clean up 
their own pollution. That is the real is- 
sue insofar as this bill is concerned. 

In 1956 the Senate did approve a bill 
which broadened the base of Federal 
enforcement jurisdiction. It put teeth 
into the enforcement provisions of the 
law at that time. There was no grant- 
in-aid program to cities in that bill. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare at that time opposed any 
grant-in-aid provisions for that bill. 
The then President of the United States 
opposed it and vetoed the bill because 
it did eventually contain such a pro- 
vision. 

The proponents of increasing the 
amounts of Federal money argue that 
this money stimulates the construction 
of disposal plants in cities that cannot 
afford to build their own plants. That 
is not so, in my opinion, because you 
must remember that these strong en- 
forcement provisions and the broadening 
of the base of Federal enforcement came 
in the 1956 act. It is and was those 
stronge enforcement provisions, both at 
State and Federal level, that caused and 
compelled many of these cities to get 
busy and build their own treatment. 
plants. That is what caused the ex- 
penditure of the money for disposal fa- 
cilities by cities. Anyone who feels that 
the $50 million a year we have been 
expending to give to the cities to help 
them build a pollution plant is an incen- 
tive is living in a fool’s paradise, because 
disposal plants cost money. In my own 
city the disposal plant cost $62 million. 
What in the world can we do with $50 
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million a year for the entire United 
States? As I said in 1956, this is a foot 
in the door for another big continuing 
ever-expanding Federal-aid program. 

We are now being asked to increase 
the Federal money available from $500 
million to $1 billion. If you are going 
to do any kind of a job, if the Federal 
Government is going to continue to par- 
ticipate in this program, the total cost 
may eventually reach $5 billion. We 
ought to know where we are headed. 
That is the reason for my amendment. 

The President in his veto message last 
year stated the issue better than I can: 

Because water pollution is uniquely a 
local plight, primary responsibility for solv- 
ing the problem lies not with the Fed- 
eral Government but, rather, must be as- 
sumed and exercised, as it has been, by the 
States. 


The President continued in his veto 
message as follows: 

By holding forth the promise in a large- 
scale program of long-term Federal support, 
it would tempt municipalities to delay 
water pollution abatement efforts while they 
waited for Federal funds. 


That is what is going to happen. 

Cities will delay going forward. They 
will wait hat in hand for Federal moneys 
which they know will be increased from 
year to year. Let us adopt this amend- 
ment and let local governments take care 
of their own waste as many cities have 
already done with their own money— 
without Federal aid. Let us not make 
these cities who paid to take care of 
their own waste now pay to get rid of 
the laggard’s dirt. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us wish that it 
were possible to accomplish this program 
with a less expenditure of money than 
is contemplated in the bill. Unfortu- 
nately, it is obvious from the experience 
that we have had in the 5 years in which 
the program has operated that a larger 
amount of Federal grants is necessary 
in order to accomplish the minimum 
needs that are involved. What we need 
to realize now is that unless we estab- 
lish a program that is in keeping with 
the minimum established needs, that 
the cost to us in the not very distant 
future is going to be far more than the 
$100 million a year that is authorized 
here. The $100 million authorized here 
will meet the problem as it has been sur- 
veyed both by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the As- 
sociation of State Commissioners who 
operate in this field. However, if there 
is further delay, if the needs pile up, if 
a more accelerated crash type of pro- 
gram becomes necessary, the present 
authorization is going to be insufficient, 
and we are going to have to meet far 
greater costs than are envisioned in the 
bill here. 

INCENTIVE 

Ido not think I have to explain to any 
of you who have watched this program 
in your individual States about the in- 
centive that is involved init. I have seen 
in my own State communities which had 
no thought of participating in the pro- 
gram; who were not under any threat 
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of State or local government as a re- 
quirement to participate in the program, 
who joined in the program because of 
the incentive offered by the 30 percent 
grant. The increase from $50 million to 
$100 million is designed for no other pur- 
pose than that each need throughout the 
country can be met in an orderly fashion. 

According to the estimates that have 
been made by the authorities in this 
field, within the program envisioned 
here in the next 8 years, the current 
needs can be met. If we adopt this pro- 
gram now, we will be doing it at far less 
cost to the taxpayer than if we put it 
off and have to move into a crash pro- 
gram later. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the final 
analysis, looking at this from a sensible 
standpoint, would it not be very un- 
realistic for this body to extend consid- 
erable coverage in this program to more 
than 22,000 bodies of water not now 
covered by the program and yet hold 
down the sum of money to the present 
figure that the gentleman from Ohio 
advocates? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. We, of 
course, have to increase the allocation to 
meet the additional coverage. We have 
to do it primarily, however, because it 
is a cheaper way for us to assure a sup- 
ply of cleaner water for the future than 
if we have to get it through some other 
means. This is the biggest individual 
weapon that the communities can have 
in an overall water pollution control 
program. We have to have the pro- 
gram expanded insofar as the grants are 
concerned to enable us to meet the 
clearly defined needs for our water 
supply in the future. Our water is go- 
ing to cost us a whole lot more in the 
future in terms of both the Federal and 
local costs if we do not attempt to meet 
this problem right now through the au- 
thorization of these additional grants 
that are absolutely essential. 

Mr. Chairman, it is in the interest of 
a long-range program to vote down the 
amendment and vote for the figure out- 
lined in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman or the acting chairman of 
the committee a question. Under the 
provisions of the bill, H.R. 6441, the 
State of Mississippi would do pretty well 
by way of obtaining funds, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes, on a 
proportionate basis on which the dis- 
tribution is made. On the $50 million 
formula, the State of Iowa would fare 
equally well. The table is set out on 
page 14 of the report showing the 
amounts that each State would be eligi- 
ble to receive under the terms of this 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Alabama cannot answer the ques- 
tion, but perhaps the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. SmirH], who just ad- 
dressed the House, can answer it. Did 
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the State of Mississippi a couple of years 
ago reduce its State income taxes? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would have 
to defer to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sm1itTu] for an answer to that 
question. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Mississippi can answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman ask the 
question again? 

Mr. GROSS. Did the State of Missis- 
sippi within the last 2 or 3 years reduce 
its State income tax? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The State 
of Mississippi reduced its State income 
tax, but I was not a member of the legis- 
lature that did that. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not saying any- 
thing about the gentleman’s being a 
member of the State legislature. So, 
Mr. Chairman, we have a situation here 
where the State of Mississippi has, as I 
understand it, substantially reduced its 
taxes on corporations and individuals, 
and now comes crying to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for help. We have had no re- 
duction in State income taxes in the 
State of Iowa and we do not benefit as 
much as does the State of Mississippi 
under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield, if the gentleman 
can shed any light on why we should be 
spending money to increase the alloca- 
tion to the State of Mississippi when it 
is reducing the taxes on their people. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I should like to 
point out to the gentleman from Iowa 
that there are other States that have 
increased their tax loads who are asking 
for this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not doubt that at 
all, but I do not see any reason why 
the Federal Government, with a debt of 
$290 billion, should be increasing allo- 
cations to States that find it possible to 
decrease the taxes upon their own people. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
realizes, I hope, that these allocations 
in the final analysis go to the municipali- 
ties, within the States, and not to the 
governments of the States themselves, 
to the State sovereignties. 

Mr. GROSS. They are integral parts 
of the State governments, are they not? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Practically every 
municipality in the country has been in- 
creasing its taxes in recent years and I 
am quite sure that that holds true in 
Mississippi as well as in the gentleman’s 
own State of Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I just got through say- 
ing to the gentleman that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SmrtuH] admitted 
that that State has reduced its State in- 
come tax. You cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. This money is 
going to the municipalities. I do not be- 
lieve the gentleman from Iowa can point 
to any municipality in Mississippi that 
has not been increasing its tax load, as 
well as other cities in other States. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sure that the peo- 
ple who live in the municipalities pay 
State income taxes in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, too. The gentleman will agree 
with that, will he not? 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The point that the 
gentleman is making, of course, is well 
taken, particularly as it relates to State 
responsibility. The amendment which 
I intend to offer, and which I shall offer 
shortly, would require that by 1964 the 
States would accept some responsibility 
by matching the additional moneys above 
$50 million with State funds. That is 
the problem in the whole program. The 
States have not shown enough interest, 
because the States have not had to put up 
the money. This is a program by the 
Federal Government, to be offered to the 
local governments. The States should 
bear their fair share. AsI said, the gen- 
tleman’s point is well taken. ‘The States 
have not gone ahead with programs, ex- 
cept in five States. I think we should 
encourage them to do so and by 1964 we 
should require them to do so. 

The gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. 
SCHERER] has a comment with regard to 
Cincinnati as it relates to the matching 
funds, if the gentleman will yield to him. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida and yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. There are many, 
many cities in the United States that 
have gone forward and built sewage 
treatment plants without aid from the 
Federal Government and have not only 
imposed income taxes as in my own city, 
but also have imposed water taxes to pay 
for these sewage disposal treatment 
plants. If we continue to expand the 
amount the Federal Government is going 
to contribute to the cities, these cities to 
which I have just referred, are going to 
have to pay twice. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1961, to pro- 
vide, among other things, additional 
funds for grants to communities to as- 
sist in the construction of sewage-treat- 
ment facilities. 

I believe this legislation is urgently 
needed and long overdue. There is no 
question about water pollution having 
become a very serious national prob- 
lem, and if we are to insure that in the 
future our country will have water suffi- 
cient to meet its ever increasing needs, 
we must take action now to control and 
abate pollution of our waterways. 

I have been interested in this overall 
problem, but there is another urgent 
need for this legislation, particularly as 
it will help the area which I represent. 
There exists at the present time in my 
district a serious situation, which may 
exist in other parts of the country also, 
in that almost all residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial construction is at a 
standstill, not because of economic con- 
ditions but because of a ban on new 
building construction imposed by the 
Michigan State Department of Health. 
The department has imposed this ban 
because of inadequate sewage facilities 
which will prevent pollution in the area. 

As I have pointed out many times, my 
area suffers from one of the highest rates 
of unemployment in the country and the 
halt in construction has only aggravated 
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the situation. ‘Therefore the legislation 
under consideration will help alleviate 
not only the water problem but also the 
unemployment problem in an econom- 
ically depressed area. 

I urge approval of the legislation now 
under consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, for 
individual as well as national well being, 
I feel it is imperative that the water 
pollution bill be passed. 

A grave shortage of pure water exists 
in most parts of the United States to- 
day. This problem is not confined to the 
businessman and the industrialist, but 
to the homemaker and the farmer. Each 
of us share a basic need for pure, uncon- 
taminated water. Each of us share a 
primary concern in the deterioration in 
health. And my fellow colleagues, this 
concern will be intensified unless some- 
thing is done and done now. 

At the present time, water is being re- 
used, but this method will have to be 
stepped up and increased if we are to 
meet present and future needs. Research 
must go forward for in less than 20 years 
it is anticipated that we will be using 
double the amount of water that is be- 
ing used today. States and cities should 
be encouraged to participate more fully 
with water pollution control activities. 

Physical fitness is of paramount im- 
portance to the individual and to our 
country’s welfare and because of the fast 
pace which is kept by all Americans, it is 
imperative that we maintain places 
where we can get away from it all. But 
as I have seen, and I am sure each of 
you have seen, in many, many of our 
parks today we find posters—warning us 
of contaminated water. 

In my home area, Metropolitan Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the shortage of pure, safe 
water may become acute. I am sure that 
most of you find the same potential 
shortage in your metropolitan areas. 

Yes, this program will cost money— 
but I do not believe we can say it is an 
expense—rather it is an investment in 
the future of America—an investment 
we cannot neglect to make in the face of 
our expanding population. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 6441, a bill to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for a more effective program of 
water pollution control. This legislation 
will authorize the establishment and 
maintenance of field laboratory and re- 
search facilities in various parts of the 
country and the conduct of water quality 
studies of the Great Lakes; increase 
grants to State and interstate agencies 
for the operation of their water pollution 
control programs from $3 to $5 million 
annually and extend the authorization 
for such grants to June 30, 1971; in- 
crease the authorization of appropria- 
tions for waste treatment works con- 
struction grants from $50 million to $100 
million annually and the total authori- 
zation from $500 to $1 billion, and, 
among other things, increase maximum 
allowable grants from $250,000 to 
$800,000 and substitute sliding scale for- 
mula for present 30 percent grant limi- 
tation. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Committee on 
Public Works has so well stated in its 
report to the House, water has become 
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the No. 1 resource problem confronting 
the United States today. As a member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Public Works, I have been keenly aware 
and most concerned about this problem. 
The water problem is directly related to 
our country’s rapid population and eco- 
nomic growth. This growth is creating 
@ major impact on water resources 
from a rapidly growing demand for water 
to produce the things we need to eat, 
wear, and use, and for an ample supply 
of clean, safe water for drinking and 
for recreation. 

FRESH WATER DEFICIENCY WILL REACH 85 BIL- 

LION GALLONS DAILY IN 1980 

The committee report points out that 
by 1980 our population is expected to 
reach the 232 to 247 million range and 
that our estimated fresh water needs 
will total 606 billion gallons a day— 
nearly double present water use. How- 
ever, by 1980 the developed dependable 
fresh water supply is expected to total 
about 515 billion gallons a day. There- 
fore, demand will exceed supply by 85 
billion gallons a day in just 20 years. It 
is obvious that the Nation’s water needs 
from now on must be met by using the 
same water over and over. Thus, 
through this legislation and vital pro- 
gram, the highest prority in water re- 
sources developments must be given to 
the all-important need of providing for 
the cleanliness of the limited water sup- 
ply so that it can be used and reused in 
meeting the Nation’s increasing re- 
quirements for water for all purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, more “new” water can 
be provided to meet needs by controlling 
pollution than by any other means. 
Pollution control has the advantage of 
permitting the use of an already avail- 
able distribution system, the waterways 
of the country, to deliver water of satis- 
factory quality to the points where it is 
needed. I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who advocated and supported the 
pasage, in 1948, of the first water pollu- 
tion control bill, I rise to urge my col- 
leagues to promptly approve the measure 
presently before us, H.R. 6441, designed 
to amend the existing Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to provide 
for a more effective program in this 
area which so vitally affects the Nation’s 
health and welfare. 

From the expert testimony that has 
been presented so ably here by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota, 
the author of this bill, it is unquestion- 
ably clear that water has become the 
No. 1 resource problem confronting the 
United States today. 

Although Federal financial assistance 
has been of great help to the States in 
dealing with this urgent problem of water 
pollution control, the evidence before us 
demonstrates the urgent need for an ex- 
pansion and extension of the current 
program. 

Over the past 4 years, contract awards 
for sewage treatment plant construction 
have averaged almost $360 million an- 
nually, an increase of 62 percent over 
the 5-year average before Federal aid 
became available. 

However, according to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service 4,136 new plants are 
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required for 23 million people in com- 
munities now afflicted with health dan- 
gerous sewage, and to replace sewage 
treatment plants that have long been 
obsolete and operationally deficient. 
Another 991 communities require major 
additions and enlargements of existing 
plants to provide the minimum measure 
of health safety for 19 million persons. 

Mr. Chairman, it is eminently worthy 
of note that nothing in the measure be- 
fore us is intended to impair or in any 
way affect any right or jurisdiction of 
the States with respect to the waters of 
the States, including but not limited to 
the power, authority, and jurisdiction of 
the States to enforce their own water 
pollution control laws and regulations. 

I submit that the problem of water 
pollution control is so essential to na- 
tional welfare and progress that it can 
be most realistically overcome only by 
the joint efforts of the States and the 
Federal Government. Let us bear in 
mind, however, that under the provisions 
of this bill the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that of a stimulator and 
helper to keep the important pollution 
abatement program moving ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic duty we all 
have in the enactment of legislation is 
the fullest exercise of our reason and 
intelligence in attempting to provide to- 
day, as best we can, a solution for the 
problems of the future. In my considered 
judgment, we now have the opportunity, 
in this measure, to discharge that basic 
responsibility in great measure. 

In order to sensibly forestall the dis- 
aster of a growing water pollution and 
shortage’ problem, let us approve this 
bill without extended delay so that the 
expanded procedures of research, plan- 
ning, and construction, so necessary to 
preserve the health, safety, and welfare 
of American citizens, may begin. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of H.R. 6441, the water pollution 
bill, is one which is of very great inter- 
est, not only to the people of my district 
but to all Americans who share their 
concern with the preservation of our 
great national heritage of rivers, lakes, 
streams, and beaches, for health, for 
beauty, and for recreation. 

I am privileged to have sponsored 
similar legislation on this subject and 
warmly associate myself with the pro- 
posals embodied in the measure intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Biatn1ix]. 

The bill would, among other things, 
first, increase the annual authorization 
for grants for waste treatment works 
construction from $50 million to $100 
million and the total authorization from 
$500 million to $1 billion; second, in- 
crease the maximum allowable grant 
from $250,000 to $800,000 and substitute 
a sliding scale formula for the existing 
30 percent grant limitation; third, re- 
quire priority for previously filed appli- 
cations under $250,000; fourth, increase 
from $3 million to $5 million annual 
grants to State and interstate water pol- 
lution control programs, and extend the 
time limit from June 30, 1961, to June 30, 
1971; and fifth, transfer the administra- 
tion of the Federal water pollution con- 
trol program from the Surgeon General 
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of the Public Health Service to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

It is essential that we should act im- 
mediately, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, to protect our coastal waters and 
navigable streams and many other 
waters which are now faced with the 
threat of sewage, industrial wastes, gar- 
bage, and other sources of pollution. 

The plain fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
the tremendous growth of population, 
especially in the suburbs of our metro- 
politan areas such as my own district in 
New York, requires action of a kind 
which was not needed in an earlier, 
simpler age. Practices which were toler- 
able even a _ generation ago, today 
threaten the homes, health, and happi- 
ness of millions of decent, self-respecting 
American families. I know nothing that 
is of greater ultimate national impor- 
tance than to preserve our heritage of 
water for ourselves and our children. I 
freely acknowledge that State and local 
governments also share this responsi- 
bility. We of New York State have long 
recognized our obligation, through our 
long fight for conservation which began 
over a generation before the Federal 
Government concerned itself with this 
great national problem. It is clear now, 
not only for reasons of jurisdiction over 
coastal and navigable waters, but for 
the pooling of experience and the ad- 
ministration of broad conservation poli- 
cies to deal with problems which are 
interstate in their nature, that the Fed- 
eral Government should play a stronger 
and more decisive part in the struggle to 
preserve our heritage. 

I hope that in the enactment of this 
bill in its entirety that the Congress and 
the Government of the United States 
will lend full authority, wisdom, and ex- 
perience to the solution of the many 
problems of pollution and deterioration 
which have been created by generations 
of human carelessness and indifference. 

Mr. Chairman, again I say I am 
pleased to be identified with this vital 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ScHERER) 
there were—ayes 59, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER: On 
page 6, line 6, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “‘and such subsection (b) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘if the total of all 
appropriations, made under authority of 
this section, for any fiscal year which be- 
gins after June 30, 1964, exceed $50,000,000, 
no grant shall be made for any project from 
that portion of the appropriation in excess 
of $50,000,000 which is allocated to any 
State unless such State shall pay toward 
the cost of such project an amount equal to 
the Federal contribution made to such proj- 
ect from such amount in excess of 
$50,000,000.’ ” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a@ second amendment, on page 7, lines 2 
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matter. I ask unanimous consent that 
ce na amendments may be considered en 
oc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER: Page 
7, lines 2 and 3, strike out “$100,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$75,000,000”, and 
on line 4, strike out ‘$1,000,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$750,000,000”. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments are very simple. What 
they do is reduce the authorization as 
proposed in the bill from $100 million 
to $75 million annually and require 
after June of 1964 that the States match 
all funds in excess of the present pro- 
gram of $50 million. In other words, 
until June of 1964 the program of the 
$50 million plus an additional $25 mil- 
lion, or a total of $75 million, will con- 
tinue to go forward, for a period of 3 
years. 

My amendment acknowledges that we 
have serious problems in connection 
with the abatement of water pollution. 
I initially supported Public Law 660; 
that is, I was one of those who intro- 
duced one of the bills which became 
Public Law 660. I was opposed to the 
bill, which was vetoed by the President, 
on the basis that I believed it should 
be on the basis of the States matching 
the money, because I feel we will never 
have an effective water pollution pro- 
gram until we have the States contrib- 
uting to this program, and giving them 
adequate time to do so legislatively so 
that they can provide the money to 
match the additional $25 million or such 
amount as may be approved above the 
present $50 million program. 

That is all the amendment does. I 
think it is sound. Iam an advocate of a 
strong antipollution control program. I 
do not believe we should go so far in 
enforcement as to include intrastate 
streams, which is dealt with in another 
amendment that I will offer. 

So far as the grant-in-aid program 
is concerned, this amendment provides 
for a $25 million increase. We just got 
through voting on the floor of the House 
and recently passed in this body a bill 
which would provide for such funds in 
surplus labor areas, the so-called de- 
pressed area bill. We had a program of 
$100 million in loans and $75 million in 
grants in that bill, any portion of which 
can be made available for exactly the 
same purpose as this program. Like- 
wise, with reference to the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration which 
has a program to put money into a sew- 
age disposal plant. As a matter of 
fact, that is where most of the $100 mil- 
lion authorized money has gone. AS a 
matter of fact, that is where practically 
all of that loan money has gone so that 
we find the Federal Government giving 
a grant of 30 percent and giving their 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion a loan program for the balance of 
the money. 

This puts the grant program in proper 
focus. I say to you the additional $25 
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million proposed in the amendment I 
have offered requiring State-matching 
funds in 1964 is a sound approach, and 
for this reason if we do not get the 
States into this program on a State- 
matching fund money basis, then I do 
not think this program on a longrun 
basis can ever really do the job when it 
comes to sewage disposal treatment plant 
construction. 

The matching of an additional $25 
million annually and authorization for 
Federal grants will have the same result 
that the majority wants in the bill to 
provide $100 million for the program, 
after June of 1964, with the States ac- 
cepting their responsibility for an in- 
creased amount. The requirement of 
the States matching of additional au- 
thorizations would result in more effec- 
tive screening of the project applications 
since the State would have a financial 
interest. The State under such a match- 
ing arrangement would want to confine 
its grants to projects of outstanding 
merit most urgently needed to handle 
the real water pollution problem if they 
had to match the money. Cooperation 
by the State with the Federal Govern- 
ment would greatly strengthen the 
water pollution control program. Like- 
wise, it would mean—and please listen 
to this—it would actually mean more 
money would go to the local communi- 
ties. It would mean additional matching 
funds, State and local, on a percentage 
basis would go to local communities. It 
would mean the States would be able 
to put up additional matching funds 
and the local communities themselves 
would be able to put up less than the 
present maximum requirement of ap- 
proximately 70 percent. 

So what you would be doing through 
State participation is encouraging the 
State to go forward with even greater 
Federal-State matching funds. So this 
would have the effect of providing up 
to 40 percent of State-Federal money 
as compared to 30 percent Federal 
money today to the local communities. 

To those who wish to see this pro- 
gram go forward, this will give the 
State more effective participation in the 
water pollution control program. That 
is what the fight is between the minority 
and the majority today on this bill. We 
all want and, so far as I am concerned, 
of course, I want water pollution control. 
We want adequate control of water pol- 
lution. We want adequate funds in the 
bill. We want the States to be proper 
partners in the program and not have 
the Federal Government exclusively ac- 
cept the responsibility. My amendment 
will accomplish it. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida is a repe- 
tition of the previous amendment which 
was considered and which was offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 50 years 
this Congress has considered over 100 
bills dealing with the pollution problem, 
but it was not until 1948 that we passed 
& bill that specifically dealt with the 
water pollution problem, the Water Pol- 
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lution Control Act of 1948. That bill 
did not contain a grant section. It was 
passed with the expectation that there 
would be great gain from its operation 
over the ensuing 10 years, that disclo- 
sures would be made as to whether or 
not cooperative action with the States 
would be satisfying in dealing with the 
problem realistically. Eight years 
passed and there were no accomplish- 
ments and there were no gains made 
under the Antipollution Act of 1948. But 
in 1956 an act was passed providing for 
grants, and it has been one of the most 
successful water acts ever passed by the 
Congress. It has been received and ac- 
corded applause in every State of the 
Union as demonstrated by the fact that 
almost every State has participated to 
the maximum extent of allotments avail- 
able. 

So if we are to achieve greater success 
and attain the ends we seek in this bill 
we must increase the minimum require- 
ments. 

I hope the committee will not accept 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr.DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I would like to congratulate 
the committee, both the majority and 
minority members, on the hard work 
which has been put in on a most im- 
portant and difficult subject. I have 
been very active in my own State on 
water affairs, having been a member of 
the water committee of the State leg- 
islature for 4 years, having sponsored 
research studies on methods of replenish- 
ing underground waters without con- 
tamination, and having sponsored and 
helped to push through a metropolitan 
sewage-disposal district which will pro- 
vide service for a great number of mu- 
nicipalities in the Denver metropolitan 
area. I am, therefore, aware of the im- 
portance of the measure and aware of 
the local efforts which have been made 
by many areas to solve the problem of 
waste disposal. 

I suggested to the water conference 
held in Washington, D.C., in December 
1960 that consideration be given to the 
enactment of a uniform law containing 
provisions which would standardize pol- 
lution criteria and enforcement of anti- 
pollution measures. I feel that Federal 
aid should be conditioned on a State 
adopting such law. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, no such law has yet been completed, 
and, hence, this type of approach is not 
now feasible. 

It is my own feeling that Federal par- 
ticipation in local sewage-disposal dis- 
tricts must at least be conducted on a 
partnership basis with the States in- 
volved so that there will be a true Fed- 
eral, State, and local partnership, with 
the costs shared in proportion to their 
respective responsibilities. Without this, 
it seems to me that, instead of providing 
an incentive for action by local commu- 
nities to accept obligation for local re- 
sponsibilities, we will be inserting the 
Federal jurisdiction into local affars. I 
earnestly request, Mr. Chairman and 


members of the committee, that for these . 


reasons you consider favorably the pro- 
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posal advanced by the gentleman from 
Plorida, under which State participa- 
tion in these projects would be required. 
This proposal is not extreme, as it gives 
ample time for the States to take action 
to provide such assistance. 

If we are to retain our system of 
sharing responsibilities between govern- 
mental levels, we should not at the same 
time take away responsibility from the 
basic element of our Government—the 
States—and transfer it to the Federal 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida {Mr. Cramer]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cramer) there 
were—ayes 69, noes 138. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 8, line 10, after “of’’ insert “inter- 
state”. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take only so much time as I think is ab- 
solutely essential to explain the purposes 
and the reasons for the amendment I 
have offered. 

Mr. Chairman, during this discussion 
we have heard quotations of Solomon 
and quotations of proposals by Senator 
Taft. But I would venture to say if 
Solomon were considering this question 
his position would be that the Federal 
Government has limited powers and 
States have responsibilities and authori- 
ties that should be protected, and that an 
all-powerful Federal Government is not 
a@ proper approach in a representative 
form of government in a republic, as we 
have in this country. 

That is the fundamental issue in- 
volved in this particular amendment. 
I venture to say further if Senator Taft 
were present, and I venture to say any 
proposition made by him would not be 
one that would include the Federal 
Government taking over jurisdiction 
from the States so far as water pollu- 
tion is concerned over intrastate waters, 
waters flowing within the boundaries of 
States, waters flowing within the States 
to coastal waters, which are of course 
the vast majority of the shorter streams 
throughout the country. The larger in- 
terstate streams are largely covered by 
present legislation and would be covered 
by the bill before us; adding the Great 
Lakes and streams forming State 
boundaries. 

I say to you it is a crucial question of 
Federal responsibility, a crucial question 
of policy which this Congress must de- 
cide, and I think by implication involves 
the basic constitutional concept of sep- 
aration of powers as between Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested 
that because I take the position the 
States should retain jurisdiction, and 
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by retaining jurisdiction I mean over in- 
trastate waters, I am for some unknown 
reason supporting some polluters. This 
is absolutely false. No one has been a 
stronger supporter of Public Law 660, 
having sponsored the bill myself, or of 
needed amendments to this bill than 
myself. So far as I am concerned, if my 
amendment is adopted, I will support 
the bill. The result of it as so amended 
would be that you would have stronger 
water pollution control throughout this 
country because you would have the 
States retaining intrastate jurisdiction, 
and in so retaining jurisdiction accept- 
ing responsibility and going in and doing 
the job themselves on their own intra- 
state streams and working conjunctively 
with the Federal Government where it 
properly has jurisdiction on interstate 
streams. My objective is to strengthen 
water pollution control by strengthening 
the hands of the States, by retaining in 
them residual jurisdiction, which means 
this will help them in beefing up their 
water pollution programs. They can 
only be encouraged to do so if the Fed- 
eral Government does not sap up all of 
the jurisdiction. That is what this fight 
is about, that is what the difference of 
opinion is. It is a very deepseated feel- 
ing, so far as I am concerned. 

I believe that the States have certain 
rights and likewise they have certain 
responsibilities. Nothing has_ been 
shown to indicate that the States have 
not been accepting that responsibility. 
As a matter of fact, it has been shown 
that States have been coming in with 
stronger antipollution laws because they 
have jurisdiction over these intrastate 
streams. Now we are going to dis- 
courage them from doing that job by 
taking away from them exclusive intra- 
state jurisdiction which they now have. 

As a matter of fact, it is important 
that the significance of this proposal be 
understood, in view of what the present 
law is and what this bill proposes in the 
way of enforcement provisions. 

Let me say I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of strengthening the enforcement 
provisions that relate to proper Federal 
interstate stream jurisdiction. I am 
wholeheartedly in support of strength- 
ening the water pollution control arm of 
the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States as it relates to interstate 
waters, which is a proper Federal func- 
tion. I am not in favor of going beyond 
that to include intrastate waters, a prop- 
er State function. 

Where did this idea come from? 
Again, it is not necessarily only mine. 
It came from the previous administra- 
tion in its recommendations to Congress 
in the last session. What did the ad- 
ministration say at that time with regard 
to this very same question, realizing, of 
course, that today the only jurisdiction 
the Federal Government has under pres- 
ent law is over interstate waters? 

So, the question is, Do we want to 
broaden that jurisdiction to include 
practically every shallow stream in 
America? That is the question in my 
mind. Do we want to include every 
stream that can float a log? That is 
what it amounts to, even though it has 
nothing to do with interstate commerce 
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whatsoever, let alone intrastate com- 
merce, in fact, when it comes to actually 
using the stream for navigation. 

So, here is what the previous adminis- 
tration recommended: 

The first recommendation for the amend- 
ment of section 8 would make these pro- 
cedures available also whenever there is pol- 
lution affecting the legitimate uses of the 
waters of any navigable interstate stream, 
whether or not there is interstate pollution. 


And, we go along with that. We ac- 
cept that proposal. 

Federal jurisdiction in this kind of pollu- 
tion situation, however, would be exercised 
only upon request by the State, and then 
only when the interference with legitimate 
uses is judged to be of sufficient significance 
to require the initiation of enforcement pro- 
cedures. Such an extension of Federal au- 
thority could serve to improve serious pol- 
lution situations which are also of great 
national importance although not endanger- 
ing the health or welfare of persons in a 
State other than that in which the discharge 
originates. Inclusion of navigable interstate 
waters within the scope of the water pollu- 
tion enforcement procedures is consistent 
with constitutional authority over these 
waterways. 


So, this is consistent with the previous 
administration’s program of jurisdiction 
only over interstate waters but includ- 
ing intrastate pollution on those waters 
if such exists. So, we go along with 
that extension, but we do not go along 
with the extension of including intra- 
state waters within Federal jurisdiction, 
and I think for many, many sound rea- 
sons. As a matter of fact, this proposal 
is consistent with the broad recom- 
mendations suggested by Senator KErRR’s 
special committee in the other body. It 
is consistent with the position of the 
distinguished Senator, who is an author- 
ity on this subject in regard to enforce- 
ment, in that the bill he introduced car- 
ried in the first place a $75 million figure, 
which was just defeated by the House, 
but also did not include additional law 
enforcement provisions, because he ap- 
parently felt they were adequate today. 

You have to realize that if this is in- 
cluded, you are discouraging not only 
the individual States, but look at all 
these compact States, these river basin 
States. Many of them in these areas 
joined together to lick this problem 
themselves. I say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking over the enforcement 
authority is going to destroy and not 
build up that concept which is so essen- 
tial for the control of a proper water 
supply in the future as pointed out in 
the Kerr committee report. Unless we 
adopt this amendment, the result is that 
we are going backward instead of for- 
ward in carrying on a very essential pro- 
gram between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, and believe you me, 
as far as I am concerned, that is the 
only way we can ever have a strong 
program. You cannot do it by weaken- 
ing the States. Not only do you take 
in intrastate jurisdiction, but the States 
have nothing to say, as they do under 
present law, about the form of the order 
issued by the Secretary. The Secretary 
does not have to consult them when 
he makes the order. Also, when he goes 
to court to get an order enforced, he 
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does not have to consult with the States, 
as he does under present law. That is 
why we are concerned about extending 
this Federal jurisdiction, because the en- 
forcement sections are being so broad- 
ened and the States left out of the pic- 
ture, in the final stages, and therefore 
the intrastate feature should be excluded 
from the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to ask just which bodies of water 
the gentleman would bring in and just 
which bodies of water he would leave 
out by the inclusion of this word which 
he suggests for insertion. I recall yester- 
day in the Committee on Rules when a 
group of us from the committee ap- 
peared the illustration was given of the 
Rappahannock and if I recall properly 
the gentleman’s definition, he said the 
Rappahannock would still be in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. CRAMER] 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Therc. was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I believe he said at 
that time that under his proposed defini- 
tion the Rappahannock would still be in; 
is that correct or incorrect? 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentleman 
has made a good point and I am glad he 
has given me the opportunity to em- 
phasize this. If he will look at page ‘16, 
line 7, he will find the definition of inter- 
state waters. It is agreed by the minor- 
ity and the majority that the proper 
definition of that term is, as it affects 
coastal streams—that is, streams flowing 
from within a State to the coast—the 
proper definition would mean that those 
would be excluded by my amendment. 
It is intended for them to be intrastate 
streams in the future as they have been 
in the past, and therefore the determi- 
nation of interstate waters does not in- 
clude streams that flow from within a 
State, not across State boundaries to 
the coast. Those would be excluded by 
my amendment and properly so, because 
in the past they were. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] 
has again expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can agree with just 
about one statement which has been 
made by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Cramer], and that is his statement 
that this is a significant amendment. 
There is no question about it. If you 
want to take the innards out of this 
bill, if you want to emasculate its oper- 
ation, if you want to take out of its 
scope about 85 percent of the waters of 
the United States, then adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
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Florida. If you agree with him that pol- 
lution is a uniquely local problem, you 
should vote with him. If, instead, you 
believe that the laws of gravity operate 
in our streams and on our waters and 
that pollution, once deposited in a 
stream, moves downstream, just as 
everything else does, and pollutes the 
people downstream, then you will say 
that it is not a uniquely local problem 
and we want to see all navigable waters 
in the United States covered by this 
program. 

What are some of the shallow waters 
that the gentleman says he wants to keep 
out of this program? He says he wants 
to see that we do not affect these shal- 
low streams. Let me name a few of 
them that would be excluded under his 
amendment if it is adopted. You will 
find them on page 8 of the report. They 
are, the greater part of the Great Lakes 
and their tributaries, the coastal waters 
of the Nation in their entirety, the De- 
troit River, most of the rivers and 
streams of Florida, all rivers, streams, 
lakes, and coastal waters of Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico; interntional boundary streams 
such as the St. Lawrence, Niagara, lower 
Colorado, and Rio Grande Rivers. 
These are some of the shallow streams 
that the gentleman from Florida says 
represent uniquely local problems, purely 
intrastate problems, that the Federal 
Government should not be concerned 
about. 

Mr. Chairman, if you want to see an 
effective program that covers the 26,000 
bodies of water in the United States, 
that deals with the problem upon a 
national basis, that treats fairly the peo- 
ple of the 50 States, you will vote against 
his amendment. The gentleman would 
give to the people of Alaska no oppor- 
tunity to participate in this program. 
He would give to the people of Hawaii 
no opportunity to take part in it and 
be protected by it. He would limit it only 
to completely interstate situations in- 
volving navigable streams. Only there 
could this program be invoked. 

We say let us take the standard of 
navigable streams or navigable waters. 
Ever since 1865 when the Supreme Court 
spoke clearly on this subject it has been 
established that the Federal Government 
has undisputed responsibility for naviga- 
ble waters, not limited to navigation 
matters. We propose to take this long- 
standing principle and say we are going 
to take care of the problem of pollution 
on these navigable waters wherever we 
find them in the United States There 
is nothing radical or revolutionary about 
this. It is facing up to the problem and 
facing up to it on a national basis. I 
say let us defeat the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida and do 
a national job on a national problem. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. We both want to cure 
the problem of water pollution. With 
regard to the problem as to whether 
the Great Lakes are included in my 
amendment, the Great Lakes will not 
be taken out nor will any river forming 
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any boundary between any two States, 
or coastal waters, which are excluded 
under present law, so the only thing ex- 
cluded under my proposal would be 
streams flowing within the State that 
do not form part of the boundary be- 
tween two States, which is true under 
present law covering streams which flow 
into certain waters. Alaska would be 
included because of its border with Can- 
ada. I am afraid the gentleman does 
not understand the amendment or its 
effect. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I decline to 
yield further to the gentleman. The 
gentleman has completely misstated and 
misrepresented the amendment, I am 
sure unintentionally. It is quite clear 
to us from a reading of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman that it would 
severely restrict the scope of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like the rec- 
ord to be made clear that there are those 
of us who have been engaged in this 
whole matter for quite some time and 
there is no question in our minds what 
this amendment willdo. What the gen- 
tleman is doing is trying to get this pro- 
gram down to the level of the weakest 
link, trying to have it operate on the 
lowest level. His amendment would 
only do this, that the enforcement sec- 
tion of this bill would apply to only 
about 4,000 bodies of water out of the 
26,000 where this program is of impor- 
tance. 

I should like to refresh the gentle- 
man’s recollection, that at the 1960 Re- 
publican Convention when they adopted 
the platform, in the section devoted to 
human needs and the subsection under 
the heading of health, they announced 
this pledge, that they are for strength- 
ening Federal enforcement powers in 
abating pollution. I say the gentleman’s 
proposal would weaken this. I hope the 
amendment is defeated. All it does is 
either constrict or restrict or obstruct or 
destruct. That is about ali I can think 
the gentleman’s amendment would do. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. With regard to the 
streams that would be included under 
this amendment, are not my remarks 
correct that the Great Lakes would con- 
tinue to be included and that streams 
on boundaries would be added? ‘There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The_ gentleman’s 
amendment would restrict it so that 80 
percent of the waters would not be 
touched by enforcement. The gentle- 
man gives the wrong impression. He 
says interstate streams would be subject 
to enforcement. You take the Missouri 
River, the shallows o2 the Missouri. 

Mr. CRAMER. It crosses the State 
boundary; does it not? 

Mr. BLATNIK. The Missouri is defi- 
nitely an interstate stream and can be 
polluted from here to Kingdom Come on 
an intrastate basis, and there is nothing 
here in the enforcement section of exist- 
ing law that can cause it to cease and 
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desist unless you go downstream and 
prove that it came from a certain af- 
fluent. 

Mr. CRAMER. There is nothing un- 
der my amendment which would prevent 
it from being done or to delete it; is 
there? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Your amendment 
actually would prevent it. 

Mr. CRAMER. It would not prevent 
it. It would permit enforcement on in- 
terstate streams and does not change the 
present situation when it comes to in- 
trastate pollution. The gentleman 
knows that. It is specifically stated in 
my amendment, and I so state it on the 
floor, and if the gentleman will examine 
this language in the present bill, he will 
see that that is true. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, but actually I rise to 
clear up one point which I have already 
discussed to a limited extent. Of course, 
the committee knows I have always fa- 
vored doing away with stream pollution, 
but on page 25 of the report, I read this 
language: 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the new 
Federal enforcement provisions apply to all 
waters in every State. 


I have an inquiry, Mr. Chairman, from 
a large plant which employs several 
thousand people. These people do use 
some chemicals and over the years they 
have developed at their own expense a 
lake or body of water which has been 
used largely for their own purposes and 
to discharge some of the chemical wastes 
from that plant. It so happens that a 
portion of that water is located in Louisi- 
ana and part of it is in the State of 
Arkansas. I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: These people are disturbed 
about this bill. Is there anything in this 
bill that would make their situation 
worse than it is under the present law, 
and do they have any means of protect- 
ing themselves in a case of this sort 
where the work has been done at their 
own expense and with the tacit consent 
of the local people in the development 
of a waterway for one particular pur- 
pose, which is for the discharge of 
chemical wastes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The answer 
to the gentleman’s inquiry is “No’— 
there is nothing in this bill that affects 
the situation you have just described. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The fact 
that you have this statement in the re- 
port here that this covers all waters in 
every State would not necessarily cover 
their body of water; would it? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. They are 
covered in the 1956 act which, of course, 
has been in operation since its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There is 
nothing then in this bill that would make 
conditions any more rigorous against 
that company? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. No, there is 
not. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield in answer to his ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentleman 
from Alabama and I have a little differ- 
ent opinion as to what the effect would 
be. It is quite obvious that the State’s 
authority in joining with the Federal 
Government in cleaning up this par- 
ticular stream would find that they would 
be substantially limited and restricted as 
compared to the situation under the 
present law. Assuming thai it is an 
intrastate stream, the State would have 
nothing to say—and I will repeat it over 
and over again—the State would have 
nothing to say as to what kind of order 
the Secretary would issue ordering the 
local community to clean it up. The 
State has nothing to say if the local 
community refuses to obey the order as 
to whether the Federal Government shall 
go to the court and force it to carry out 
that order as they do under the present 
law, and I challenge the gentleman from 
Alabama to dispute that statement. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. My un- 
derstanding has been that under the 
present law the State is in the same 
position as it would be under this bill. 

Mr. CRAMER. And I have explained 
why that would not be the case. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The statement of 
the gentleman from Florida that the 
States have nothing to do with the pro- 
cedures under this revised bill is abso- 
lutely incorrect. The States participate 
in initiating the case; the States par- 
ticipate in the hearing boards; they 
name a member of the hearing board 
which makes the recommendation on 
which the Secretary acts. So it is an 
absolutely inaccurate statement to make 
in this House. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Would I 
be correct in saying that this particular 
plant would be just as well protected 
under this bill as it is under the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CRAMER) 
there were—ayes 70, nays 151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 6441) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to provide for a more effective program 
of water pollution control, pursuant to 
House Resolution 274, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
MeGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(HLR. 3935) entitled “An act to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour, and for other pur- 
poses.” 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
3935) to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service 
and of other employers engaged in com- 
merece or in the production of goods for 
commerce, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.25 an hour, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 327) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3935), to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for employees of large enterprises engaged 
in retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, to increase 
the minimum wage under the act to $1.25 
an hour, and for other purposes, having met 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as the 
‘Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961’. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (m) of section 3 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, defining the term ‘wage’, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the cost of board, lodging, or 
other facilities shall not be included as a 
part of the wage paid to any employee to the 
extent it is excluded therefrom under the 
terms of a bona fide collective-bargaining 
agreement applicable to the particular em- 
ployee: Provided further, That the Secre- 
tary is authorized to determine the fair 
value of such board, lodging, or other facili- 
ties for defined classes of employees and in 
defined areas, based om average cost to the 
employer or to groups of employers similarly 
situated, or average value to groups of em- 
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ployees, or other appropriate measures of 
fair value. Such evaluations, where appli- 
cable and pertinent, shall be used in lieu of 
actual measure of cost in determining the 
wage paid to any employee’. 

“(b) Paragraph (n) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended by inserting immediately be- 
fore ‘shall not’ the following ‘, except as used 
in subsection (s) (1),’. 

“(c) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“*(p) “American vessel” includes any 
vessel which is documented or numbered 
under the laws of the United States. 

“*(q) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
of Labor. 

“*(r) “Enterprise” means the related ac- 
tivities performed (either through unified 
operation or common control) by any per- 
son or persons for a common business pur- 
pose, and includes all such activities whether 
performed in one or more establishments or 
by one or more corporate or other organiza- 
tional units including departments of an 
establishment operated through leasing ar- 
rangements, but shall not include the re- 
lated activities performed for such enterprise 
by an independent contractor: Provided, 
That, within the meaning of this subsection, 
@ retail or service establishment which is 
under independent ownership shall not be 
deemed to be so operated or controlled as to 
be other than a separate and distinct enter- 
prise by reason of any arrangement, which 
includes, but is not necessarily limited to, 
an agreement, (1) that it will sell, or sell 
only, certain goods specified by a particular 
manufacturer, distributor, or advertiser, or 
(2) that it will join with other such estab- 
lishments in the same industry for the pur- 
pose of collective purchasing, or (3) that it 
will have the exclusive right to sell the 
goods or use the brand name of a manufac- 
turer, distributor, or advertiser within a 
specified area, or by reason of the fact that 
it occupies premises leased to it by a person 
who also leases premises to other retail or 
service establishments. 

“*(s) “Enterprise engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce” 
means any of the following in the activities 
of which employees are so engaged, including 
employees handling, selling, or otherwise 
working on goods that have been moved in 
or produced for commerce by any person: 

“*(1) any such enterprise which has one 
or more retail or service establishments if 
the annual gross volume of sales of such 
enterprise is not less than $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated and if such 
enterprise purchases or receives goods for 
resale that move or have moved across State 
lines (not in deliveries from the reselling 
establishment) which amount in total an- 
nual volume to $250,000 or more; 

“*(2) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of operating a street, 
suburban or interurban electric railway, or 
local trolley or motorbus carrier if the an- 
nual gross volume of sales of such enterprise 
is not less than $1,000,000, exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level which are separately 
stated; 

“*(3) any establishment of any such 
enterprise, except establishments and enter- 
prises referred to in other paragraphs of this 
subsection, which has employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce if the annual gross volume of sales 
of such enterprise is not less than $1,000,000; 

“*(4) any such enterprise which is en- 
gaged in the business of construction or 
reconstruction, or both, if the annual gross 
volume from the business of such enterprise 
is not less than $350,000; 

“*(5) any gasoline service establishment 
if the annual volume of sales of such 
establishment is not less than $250,000, ex- 
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clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated: 

Provided, That an establishment shall not 
be considered to be an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, or a part of an enterprise engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, and the sales of such estab- 
lishment shall not be included for the pur- 
pose of determining the annual gross volume 
of sales of any enterprise for the purpose of 
this subsection, if the only employees of such 
establishment are the owner thereof or per- 
sons standing in the relationship of parent, 
spouse, or child of such owner.’ 


“INVESTIGATIONS OF EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


“Sec. 3. Section 4 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“*(e) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that in any industry under this 
Act the competition of foreign producers in 
United States markets or in markets abroad, 
or both, has resulted, or is likely to result, in 
increased unemployment in the United 
States, he shall undertake an investigation to 
gain full information with respect to the 
matter. If he determines such increased un- 
employment has in fact resulted, or is in fact 
likely to result, from such competition, he 
shall make a full and complete report of his 
findings and determinations to the President 
and to the Congress: Provided, That he may 
also include in such report information on 
the increased employment resulting from ad- 
ditional exports in any industry under this 
Act as he may determine to be pertinent to 
such report.’ 


“SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


“Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after the 
words ‘production of goods for commerce’ 
wherever they appear, the following: ‘or 
employed in any enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce’. 

“MINIMUM WAGES 


“Src. 5. (a) (1) Section 6(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the word ‘who’ 
in the portion thereof preceding paragraph 
(1), the words ‘in any workweek’. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of section 6(a) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, and not less than $1.25 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section.’ 

“(3) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of section 6(a) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(3) if such employee is employed in 
American Samoa, in lieu of the rate or rates 
provided by this subsection or subsection 
(b), not less than the applicable rate estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with recommendations of a special in- 
dustry committee or committees which he 
shall appoint in the same manner and pur- 
suant to the same provisions as are appli- 
cable to the special industry committees pro- 
vided for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
by this Act as amended from time to time.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, as defined in section (3)(s)(1), 
(2), or (4) or by an establishment described 
in section (8) (s) (8) or (5), and who, except 
for the enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1961, would not be 
within the purview of this section, or (ii) is 
brought within the purview of this section by 
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the amendments made to section 13(a) of 
this Act by the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, wages at rates— 

““*(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first three years from the effective date of 
such amendments; not less than $1.15 an 
hour during the fourth year from such date; 
and not less than the rate effective under 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) thereafter; 

“*(2) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section for all hours during such period when 
he was actually on duty (including 
periods aboard ship when the employee was 
on watch or was, at the direction of a su- 
perior officer, performing work or standing 
by, but not including off-duty periods which 
are provided pursuant to the employment 
agreement) .’ 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) The rate or rates provided by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be superseded in the case of any employee 
in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands only 
for so long as and insofar as such employee 
is covered by a wage order heretofore or 
hereafter issued by the Secretary pursuant to 
the recommendations of a special industry 
committee appointed pursuant to section 5: 
Provided, That (1) the following rates shall 
apply to any such employee to whom the 
rate or rates prescribed by subsection (a) 
would otherwise apply: 

“*(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, 
increased by 15 per centum, unless such rate 
or rates are superseded by the rate or rates 
prescribed in a wage order issued by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the recommendations of 
a review committee appointed under para- 
graph (C). Such rate or rates shall become 
effective sixty days after the effective date 
of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961 or one year from the effective date of 
the most recent wage order applicable to 
such employee theretofore issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to the recommendations 
of a special industry committee appointed 
under section 5, whichever is later. 

“*(B) Beginning two years after the ap- 
plicable effective date under paragraph (A), 
not less than the rate or rates prescribed by 
paragraph (A), increased by an amount equal 
to 10 per centum of the rate or rates ap- 
plicable under the most recent wage order 
issued by the Secretary prior to the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, unless such rate or rates are 
superseded by the rate or rates prescribed tn 
a wage order issued by the Secretary pursu- 
ant to the recommendations of a review 
committee appointed under paragraph (C). 

“*(C) Any employer, or group of em- 
ployers, employing a majority of the 
employees in an industry in Puerto Rico or 
the Virgin Islands, may apply to the Secretary 
in writing for the appointment of a review 
committee to recommend the minimum rate 
or rates to be paid such employees in lieu 
of the rate or rates provided by paragraph 
(A) or (B). Any such application with 
respect to any rate or rates provided for 
under paragraph (A) shall be filed within 
sixty days following the enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961 
and any such application with respect to any 
rate or rates provided for under paragraph 
(B) shall be filed not more than one 
hundred and twenty days and not less than 
sixty days prior to the effective date of the 
applicable rate or rates under paragraph (B). 
The Secretary shall promptly consider such 
application and may appoint a review com- 
mittee if he has reasonable cause to believe, 
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on the basis of financial and other informa- 
tion contained in the application, that com- 
pliance with any applicable rate or rates 
prescribed by paragraph (A) or (B) will sub- 
stantially curtail employment in such indus- 
try. The Secretary’s decision upon any such 
application shall be final. Any wage order 
issued pursuant to the recommendations of a 
review committee appointed under this para- 
graph shall take effect on the applicable 
effective date provided in paragraph (A) 
or (B). 

“*(D) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommendation 
of a review committee prior to the applicable 
effective date under paragraph (A) or (B), 
the applicable percentage increase provided 
by any such paragraph shall take effect on 
the effective date prescribed therein, except 
with respect to the employees of an employer 
who filed an application under paragraph 
(C) and who files with the Secretary an un- 
dertaking with a surety or sureties satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary for payment to his 
employees of an amount sufficient to com- 
pensate such employees for the difference 
between the wages they actually receive and 
the wages to which they are entitled under 
this subsection. The Secretary shall be em- 
powered to enforce such undertaking and 
any sums recovered by him shall be held in 
a special deposit account and shall be paid, 
on order of the Secretary, directly to the 
employee or employees affected. Any such 
sum not paid to an employee because of in- 
ability to do so within a period of three years 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“*(2) In the case of any such employee 
to whom subsection (b) would otherwise ap- 
ply, the Secretary shall within sixty days 
after the enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1961 appoint a special 
industry committee in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 to recommend the highest minimum 
wage rate or rates in accordance with the 
standards prescribed by section 8, not in 
excess of the applicable rate provided by sub- 
section (b), to be applicable to such em- 
ployee in lieu of the rate or rates prescribed 
by subsection (b). The rate or rates recom- 
mended by the special industry committee 
shall be effective with respect to such em- 
ployee upon the effective date of the wage 
order issued pursuant to such recommenda- 
tion but not before sixty days after the effec- 
tive date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961. 

“*(3) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
tees, shall be applicable to review committees 
appointed under this subsection. The ap- 
pointment of a review committee shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any special 
industry committee required to be appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 8, except that no special industry 
committee shall hold any hearing within one 
year after a minimum wage rate or rates 
for such industry shall have been recom- 
mended to the Secretary by a review com- 
mittee to be paid in lieu of the rate or rates 
provided for under paragraph (A) or (B). 
The minimum wage rate or rates prescribed 
by this subsection shall be in effect only 
for so long as and insofar as such minimum 
wage rate or rates have not been superseded 
by a wage order fixing a higher minimum 
wage rate or rates (but not in excess of the 
applicable rate prescribed in subsection (a) 
or subsection (b)) hereafter issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to the recommendation 
of a special industry committee.’ 


“MAXIMUM HOURS 


“Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 
of such Act is amended by designating such 
subsection as subsection (a)(1), by insert- 
ing after the word ‘who’ the words ‘in any 
workweek’, and by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting a semicolon 
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and the word ‘and’ in lieu thereof and adding 
the following new paragraph (2) : 

“*(2) No employer shall employ any of his 
employees who in any workweek (i) is em- 
ployed in an enterprise engaged in commerce 
or in the production of 
as defined in section 3(s)(1) or (4), or by 
an establishment described in section 3(s) 
(3), amd who, except for the enactment of 
the Pair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, would not be within the purview of 
this subsection, or (ii) is brought within 
the purview of this subsection by the amend- 
ments made to section 13 of this Act by the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961— 

“*(A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
four hours during the third year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, 

“*(B) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the fourth year from such 
date, 

““(C) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the fourth 
year from such date, unless such employee 
receives compensation for his employment 
in excess of the hours above specified at a 
rate not iess than one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which he is employed.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘in excess 
of forty hours in the workweek’ in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘in excess of the maximum workweek 
applicable to such employee under subsection 
(a)’. 

“(c) Paragraph (5) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘forty in a workweek’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘in excess of the 
maximum workweek applicable to such em- 
ployee under subsection (a)’. 

“(d) Paragraph (7) of subsection (d) of 
section 7 of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘forty hours’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘the maximum workweek ap- 
plicable to such employee under subsection 

a)”. 

“(e) Subsection (e) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out ‘forty 
hours’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the max- 
imum workweek applicable to such employee 
under subsection (a)’, (2) by striking out 
‘section 6(a)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subsection (a) or (b) of section 6 (which- 
ever may be applicable)’, and (3) by striking 
out ‘forty in any’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘such maximum’. 

“(f) Subsection (f) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘forty hours’ 
both times it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘the maximum 
workweek applicable to such employee under 
such subsection’. 

“(g) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(h) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee of a retail or service establishment 
for a workweek in excess of the applicable 
workweek specified therein, if (1) the regu- 
lar rate of pay of such employee is in excess 
of one and one-half times the minimum 
hourly rate applicable to him under section 
6, and (2) more than half his compensation 
for a representative period (not less than 
one month) represents commissions on goods 
or services.’ 


“WAGE ORDERS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


“Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 8 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after the 
word ‘industries’ where it appears in the 
first sentence the words ‘or enterprise’; and 
by inserting after the words ‘production of 
goods for commerce’ where they appear in 
the secomd sentence the following: ‘or in 
any enterprise engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce’. 
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“CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 12 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘or any enter- 
prise engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce.’ 


“EXEMPTIONS 


“Src. 9. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 13 of such Act are amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(a) The provisions of sections 6 and 7 
shall not apply with respect to— 

“*(1) amy employee employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or profession- 
al capacity, or in the capacity of outside 
salesman (as such terms are defined and de- 
limited from time to time by regulations of 
the Secretary, subject to the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, except 
that an employee of a retail or service es- 
tablishment shall not be excluded from the 
definition of employee employed in a bona 
fide executive or administrative capacity be- 
cause of the number of hours in his work- 
week which he devotes to activities not di- 
rectly or closely related to the performance of 
executive or administrative activities, if less 
than 40 per centum of his hours worked in 
the workweek are devoted to such activi- 
ties); or 

“*(2) any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment, more than 50 per 
centum of which establishment’s annual dol- 
lar volume of sales of goods or services is 
made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located, if such establishment— 

“*(i) is not in an enterprise described in 
section 3(s), or 

“*(it) is in such an enterprise and is a 
hotel, motel, restaurant, or motion picture 
theater; or is an amusement or recreational 
establishment that operates on a seasonal 
basis, or 

“*(iii) is in such an enterprise and is a 
hospital, or an institution which is primarily 
engaged in the care of the sick, the aged, 
the mentally ill or defective, residing on the 
premises of such institution, or a school for 
physically or mentally handicapped or gifted 
children, or 

“*(iv) is in such an enterprise and has an 
annual dollar volume of sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level which are 
separately stated) which is less than $250,- 
000. 


A“retail or service establishment” shall mean 
an establishment 75 per centum of whose 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods or 
services (or of both) is not for resale and is 
recognized as retail sales or services in the 
particular industry; or 

“*(3) any employee employed by any es- 
tablishment engaged in laundering, cleaning, 
or repairing clothing or fabrics, more than 
50 per centum of which establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume of sales of such services 
is made within the State in which the estab- 
lishment is located: Provided, That 75 per 
centum of such establishment’s annual dol- 
lar volume of sales of such services is made 
to customers who are not engaged in a min- 
ing, manufacturing, tramsportation, or com- 
munications business; or 

“*(4) any employee employed by an estab- 
lishment which qualifies as an exempt fre- 
tail establishment under clause (2) of this 
subsection and is recognized as a retail 
establishment in the particular industry 
notwithstanding that such establishment 
makes or processes at the retail establish- 
ment the goods that it sells: Provided, 
That more than 85 per centum of such 
establishment’s annual dollar volume of 
sales of goods so made or processed is made 
within the State in which the establishment 
is located; or 

“*(5) any employee employed in the 
catching, taking, propagating, harvesting, 
cultivating, or farming of any kind of fish, 
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shellfish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or 
other aquatic forms of animal and vege- 
table life, or in the first processing, canning 
or packing such marine products at sea as 
an incident to, or in conjunction with such 
fishing operations, including the going to 
and returning from work and loading and 
unloading when performed by any such em- 
ployee; or 

“(6) any employee employed in agri- 
culture or in connection with the operation 
or maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, 
or waterways, not owned or operated for 
profit, or operated on a share-crop basis, 
and which are used exclusively for supply 
and storing of water for agricultural pur- 
poses; or 

“*(7) any employee to the extent that 
such employee is exempted by regulations or 
orders of the Secretary issued under section 
14; or 

“*(8) any employee employed in connec- 
tion with the publication of any weekly, 
semiweekly, or daily newspaper with a cir- 
culation of less than four thousand the 
major part of which circulation is within the 
county where printed and published or coun- 
ties contiguous thereto; or 

“*(9) any employee of a street, suburban 
or interurban electric railway, or local trolley 
or motorbus carrier, not in an enterprise 
described in section 3(s) (2); or 

“*(10) any individual employed within 
the area of production (as defined by the 
Secretary), engaged in handling, packing, 
storing, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in their raw or natural state, or 
canning of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for market, or in making cheese 
or butter or other dairy products; or 

“*(11) any switchboard operator employed 
by an independently owned public telephone 
company which has not more than seven 
hundred and fifty stations; or 

“*(12) any employee of an employer en- 
gaged in the business of operating taxicabs; 
or 

““*(13) any employee or proprietor in a re- 
tail or service establishment which qualifies 
as an exempt retail or service establishment 
under clause (2) of this subsection with 
respect to whom the provisions of sections 
6 and 7 would not otherwise apply, engaged 
in handling telegrap‘\ic messages for the 
public under an agency or contract arrange- 
ment with a telegraph company where the 
telegraph message revenue of such agency 
does not exceed $500 a month; or 

“*(14) any employee employed as a sea- 
man on a vessel other than an American 
vessel; or 

“*(15) any employee employed in plant- 
ing or tending trees, cruising, surveying, or 
felling timber, or in preparing or transport- 
ing logs or other forestry products to the 
mill, processing plant, railroad, or other 
transportation terminal, if the number of 
employees employed by his employer in such 
forestry or lumbering operations does not 
exceed twelve; or 

“*(16) any employee with respect to his 
employment in agriculture by a farmer, not- 
withstanding other employment of such 
employee in connection with livestock auc- 
tion operations in which such farmer is 
engaged as an adjunct to the raising of live- 
stock, either on his own account or in con- 
junction with other farmers, if such em- 
ployee (A) is primarily employed during his 
workweek in agriculture by such farmer, and 
(B) is paid for his employment in connec- 
tion with such livestock auction operations 
at a wage rate not less than that prescribed 
by section 6(a)(1); or 

“*(17) any employee employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Sec- 
retary) by an establishment commonly rec- 
ognized as a country elevator, including such 
an establishment which sells products and 
services used in the operation of a farm: 
Provided, That no more than five employees 
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are employed in the establishment in such 
operations; or 

“*(18) any employee engaged in ginning 
of cotton for market, in any place of em- 
ployment located in a county where cotton 

in commercial quantities; or 

“*(19) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment which is primarily engaged in 
the business of selling automobiles, trucks, 
or farm implements; or 

“*(20) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily in 
connection with the preparation or offering 
of food or beverages for human consumption, 
either on the premises, or by such services 
as catering, banquet, box lunch, or curb or 
counter service, to the public, to employees, 
or to members or guests of members of 
clubs; or 

“*(21) any agricultural employee em- 
ployed in the growing and harvesting of 
shade-grown tobacco who is engaged in the 
processing (including, but not limited to, 
drying, curing, fermenting, bulking, re- 
bulking, sorting, grading, aging, and baling) 
of such tobacco, prior to the stemming 
process, for use as cigar wrapper tobacco; or 

“*(22) any employee engaged (A) in the 
transportation and preparation for trans- 
portation of fruits or vegetables, whether or 
not performed by the farmer, from the farm 
to a place of first processing or first market- 
ing within the same State, or (B) in trans- 
portation, whether or not performed by the 
farmer, between the farm and any point 
within the same State of persons employed 
or to be employed in the harvesting of fruits 
or vegetables. 

“‘*(b) The provisions of section 7 shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“*(1) any employee with respect to whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to establish qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 204 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935; or 

“*(2) any employee of an employer sub- 
ject to the provisions of part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; or 

“*(3) amy employee of a carrier by air 
subject to the provisions of title II of the 
Railway Labor Act; or 

“*(4) any employee employed in the can- 
ning, processing, marketing, freezing, curing, 
storing, packing for shipment, or distribut- 
ing of any kind of fish, shellfish, or other 
aquatic forms of animal or vegetable life, or 
any byproduct thereof; or 

“"(5) any individual employed as an out- 
side buyer of poultry, eggs, cream, or milk, 
in their raw or natural state; or 

“*(6) any employee employed as a sea- 

““(7) any employee of a street, suburban 
or interurban electric railway, or local trol- 
ley or motorbus carrier; or 

“*(8) any employee of a gasoline service 
station; or 

“*(9) any employee employed as an an- 
nouncer, news editor, or chief engineer by 
a radio or television station the major studio 
of which is located (A) in a city or town of 
one hundred thousand population or less, 
according to the latest available decennial 
census figures as compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, except where such city or town 
is part of a standard metropolitan statistical 
area, as defined and designated by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, which has a total popu- 
lation in excess of one hundred thousand, or 
(B) in a city or town of twenty-five thou- 
sand population or less, which is part of such 
an area but is at least 40 airline miles from 
the principal city in such area; or 

“*(10) any employee of an independently 
Owned and controlled local enterprise (in- 
cluding an enterprise with more than one 
bulk storage establishment) engaged in the 
Wholesale or bulk distribution of petroleum 
products if (A) the annual gross volume of 
sales of such enterprise is not more than 
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$1,000,000 exclusive of excise taxes, and (B) 
more than 75 per centum of such enter- 
prise’s annual dollar volume of sales is made 
within the State in which such enterprise 
is located, and (C) not more than 25 per 
centum of the annual dollar volume of sales 
of such enterprise is to customers who are 
engaged in the bulk distribution of such 
products for resale; or 

“*(11) any employee employed as a driver 
or driver’s helper making local deliveries, 
who is compensated for such employment 
on the basis of trip rates, or other delivery 
payment plan, if the Secretary shall find 
that such plan has the general purpose and 
effect of reducing hours worked by such 
employees to, or below, the maximum work- 
week applicable to them under section 7(a).’ 

“Sec. 10. That section 13(d) of such Act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
‘or to any homeworker engaged in the 
making of wreaths composed principally of 
natural holly, pine, cedar, or other ever- 
greens (including the harvesting of the 
evergreens or other forest products used 
in making such wreaths)’. 


“EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


“Sec. 11. Clause (1) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘and’ after 
‘apprentices,’ and by inserting after ‘mes- 
sages,’ the following: ‘and of full-time 
students outside of their school hours in 
any retail or service establishment: Pro- 
vided, That such employment is not of the 
type ordinarily given to a full-time em- 
ployee,’. 

“PENALTIES AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 12. (a) Section 16(b) of such Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new sentence as follows: “The right provided 
by this subsection to bring an action by or 
on behalf of any employee, and the right 
of any employee to become a party plaintiff 
of any such action, shall terminate upon 
the filing of a complaint by the Secretary 
of Labor in an action under section 17 in 
which restraint is sought of any further 
delay in the payment of unpaid minimum 
wages, or the amount of unpaid overtime 
compensation, as the case may be, owing to 
such employee under section 6 or section 7 
of this Act by an employer liable therefor 
under the provisions of this subsection.’ 

“(b) Section 17 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 17. The district courts, together 
with the United States District Court for 
the District of the Canal Zone, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the District 
Court of Guam shall have jurisdiction, for 
cause shown, to restrain violations of sec- 
tion 15, including in the case of violations 
of section 15(a)(2) the restraint of any 
withholding of payment of minimum wages 
or overtime compensation found by the 
the court to be due to employees under this 
Act (except sums which employees are 
barred from recovering, at the time of the 
commencement of the action to restrain the 
violations, by virtue of the provisions of 
section 6 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947). 

“STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL HANDLING AND PROC- 
ESSING EXEMPTIONS AND RATES OF PAY IN 
HOTELS, MOTELS, RESTAURANTS, AND OTHER 
FOOD SERVICE ENTERPRISES 
“Sec. 13. The Secretary of Labor shall 

study the complicated system of exemptions 

now available for the handling and process- 
ing of agricultural products under such Act 
and particularly sections 7(b) (3), 7(c), and 

13(a)(10), and the complex problems in- 

volving rates of pay of employees in hotels, 

motels, restaurants, and other food service 
enterprises who are exempted from the pro- 
visions of this Act, and shall submit to the 
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second session of the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress at the time of his report under section 
4(d) of such Act a special report containing 
the results of such study and information, 
data and recommendations for further leg- 
islation designed to simplify and remove the 
inequities in the application of such ex- 
emptions. 
“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 14. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon the expiration of 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of its enactment, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in such amendments and except that 
the authority to promulgate necessary rules, 
regulations, or orders with regard to amend- 
ments made by this Act, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 and amend- 
ments thereto, including amendments made 
by this Act, may be exercised by the Secre- 
tary on and after the date of enactment of 
this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ApaM C. POWELL, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
JOHN H. DENT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Pat McNamara, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

BEN A. SmirTH, 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

QUENTIN BuRDICK, 

WINsTON L. Provuty, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide coverage for employees of large en- 
terprises engaged in retail trade or service 
and of other employers engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
to increase the minimum wage under the act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The Senate amendment strikes out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserts a substitute. The House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate, with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the House bill and the 
Senate amendment. The differences between 
the House bill and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are described in the following 
statement, except for incidental and minor 
clarifying and technical changes. The in- 
stances in which the House bill and the Sen- 
ate amendment are substantially the same 
are not discussed in this statement. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Presently covered: The House bill pro- 
vides that the minimum wage for employees 
now covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 (hereafter referred to as the “act”’) 
will become $1.15 an hour on the effective 
date. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
minimum wage for presently covered em- 
ployees will become $1.15 an hour on the 
effective date and will become $1.25 an hour 
2 years thereafter. 

The conference substitute (sec. 6(a) (1) of 
the act‘) includes this provision. 

Newly covered: The House bill provides 
that the minimum hourly wage for newly 
covered employees will be $1. The Senate 
amendment provides that the minimum 
hourly wage for newly covered employees will 
be $1 an hour during the first year after the 


1 References here and through this state- 
ment are to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as it would be amended by the con- 
ference substitute. 
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effective date, $1.05 an hour during the sec- 
ond year, $1.15 an hour during the third 
year, and $1.25 an hour thereafter. 

The conference substitute (sec. 6(b) (1) ) 
provides that the minimum hourly wage for 
such employees will be $1 for the first 3 years 
after the effective date, $1.15 during the 
fourth year, and $1.25 thereafter. 


OVERTIME FOR NEWLY COVERED 


The House bill does not provide overtime 
coverage for any newly covered employees. 
The Senate amendment provides no over- 
time compensation for newly covered em- 
ployees during the first year after the effec- 
tive date. During the second year, such 
employees wil. receive overtime after 44 hours 
in the workweek, during the third year they 
will receive overtime compensation after 42 
hours, and thereafter they will receive such 
compensation after 40 hours. 

The conference substitute provides no 
overtime compensation for newly covered 
employees for 2 years after the effective date. 
Such employees will receive overtime com- 
pensation after 44 hours during the third 
year after the effective date, after 42 hours 
during the fourth year after such date, and 
after 40 hours thereafter. 


RETAIL AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Coverage: The House bill extends mini- 
mum wage coverage to employees of retail 
establishments in enterprises which have 
five or more retail establishments and which 
operate such establishments in two or more 
States. The House bill defines “retail estab- 
lishment” to exclude establishments which 
are primarily service establishments, and 
gives as examples of such establishments 
which are service establishments, and there- 
fore not covered, the following: hotels, 
motels, restaurants (including lunch count- 
ers, cafeterias, and drive-ins), caterers, hos- 
pitals, laundry or drycleaning establishments, 
motion picture theaters, amusement or rec- 
reationai establishments, parking lots, beauty 
or barber shops, and repair shops. This gen- 
eral extension of coverage in the House bill 
is qualified by certain specific exemptions 
which are discussed below. 

The Senate amendment extends coverage 
to employees of retail or service enterprises 
meeting the following conditions: First, 
they must have employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, including handling, selling, or other- 
wise working on goods that have been moved 
in or produced for commerce. (This require- 
ment also applies to the enterprises or estab- 
lishments covered by the other categories 
hereafter mentioned.) Second, the enter- 
prise must have an annual gross volume of 
sales of $1 million or more (exclusive of cer- 
tain excise taxes). Third, the enterprise 
Jnust purchase or receive goods for resale 
that move or have moved across State lines 
(not in deliveries from the reselling estab- 
lishment) which amount in total annual 
volume to $250,000 or more. As in the case 
of the House bill, the general extension of 
coverage is qualified by certain specific ex- 
emptions which are discussed below. 

The conference substitute (sec. 3(s) (1) ) 
includes this provision and also a provision 
making it clear that the definition of “re- 
sale” in the Act does not apply to this provi- 
sion. 

Exemptions: The House bill exempts 
employees of retail establishments having 
an annual dollar volume of sales of less 
than $250,000. The conference substitute 
(sec. 13(a)(2)(iv)) adopts a provision to 
the same effect, except that service estab- 
lishments would also be given the advantage 
of the exemption. 

The Senate amendment provides both a 
minimum wage and an overtime exemption 
for employees of the following: hotels, 
motels, restaurants, motion picture theaters, 
recreational establishments operating on a 
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seasonal basis, hospitals, institutions pri- 
marily engaged in the care of the sick, the 
aged, or the mentally ill or defective, residing 
on the premises of such institution, and 
schools for physically or mentally handi- 
capped or gifted children. The House bill 
reaches the same result as the Senate 
amendment since under the bill’s definitions 
these are service establishments and there- 
fore not covered by the House bill. The con- 
ference substitute (sec. 13(a)(2)(ii) and 
(iii)) adopts the provisions of the amend- 
ment. 

In addition, the House bill exempts em- 
ployees employed in connection with a lunch 
counter, restaurant, or cafeteria in depart- 
ment, drug, and similar stores which qualify 
as retail establishments. The Senate 
amendment and the conference substitute 
(sec. 13(a)(20)) also exempts employees of 
retail or service establishments employed pri- 
marily in connection with the preparation or 
offering of food or beverages for human con- 
sumption, either on the premises, or by such 
services as catering, banquet, box lunch, or 
curb or counter service, to the public, to em- 
ployees, or to members or guests of members 
of clubs. Clauses (2) and (20) of section 
13(a) also are intended to continue the ex- 
emption for independently owned and oper- 
ated restaurants in industrial plants, office 
buildings, Government installations, hospi- 
tals, or colleges, such as were involved in Mc- 
Comb vy. Factory Stores (81 F. Supp. 403 
(1948)). This exemption would extend to 
all employees primarily engaged in the 
preparation or offering of food or beverages 
such as dishwashers, cashiers, busboys, etc. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING ESTABLISHMENTS 


The House bill provides no additional cov- 
erage for employees of laundries. The Sen- 
ate amendments extends coverage to en- 
terprises engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce which have 
one or more establishments engaged in laun- 
dering, cleaning, or repairing clothing or 
fabr *s if the annual gross sales of the en- 
terprise is $1 million or more (exclusive of 
certain excise taxes). This coverage pro- 
vision is broadened by certain provisions of 
section 13(a)(3) which also have the effect 
of extending the coverage of the act. The 
conference substitute follows the House bill. 


COVERAGE OF URBAN AND INTERURBAN TRANSIT 
ENTERPRISES 


The House bill does not extend coverage to 
urban and interurban transit companies. 
The Senate amendment extends the cover- 
age of the act to enterprises engaged in 
commerce or in the produc‘ion of goods for 
commerce which are engaged in the business 
of operating a street, suburban or inter- 
urban electric railway, or local trolley or 
motorbus carrier. However, the Senate 
amendment also provides an overtime ex- 
emption for these employees. The confer- 
ence substitute (sec. 3(s)(2)) changes this 
provision of the Senate amendment so that 
the new coverage will extend only to em- 
ployees of such enterprises having an annual 
gross volume of sales of not less than $1 
million (exclusive of certain excise taxes). 


COVERAGE OF CONSTRUCTION ENTERPRISES 


The Senate amendment and the confer- 
ence substitute (sec. 3(s)(4)) extend the 
act’s coverage to any enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce if it is engaged in the business 
of construction or reconstruction, or both, 
and the annual gross volume of business of 
the enterprise is not less than $350,000. The 
House bill does not contain such provi- 
sions. 

COVERAGE OF GASOLINE SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 

The House bill provides an exemption for 
employees of retail gasoline establishments 


which might otherwise be brought under the 
coverage of the act as retail establishments. 
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The Senate amendment extends the cov- 
erage of the act to gasoline service estab- 
lishments which have an annual gross vol- 
vwme of sales of not less than $250,0000 
(exclusive of certain excise taxes). However, 
the Senate amendment exempts all employ- 
ees of gasoline service establishments from 
the overtime requirements of the act. The 
conference substitute (sec. 3(c)(5)) adopts 
these provisions. 


ESTABLISHMENT COVERAGE 


The Senate amendment, unlike the House 
bill, extends the coverage of the act to any 
establishment which has two or more em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce if it is part 
of an enterprise which is not covered by 
one of the foregoing, and has an annual 
gross volume of sales of not less than $1 
million. The conference substitute (sec. 
3(s)(3)) includes this provision. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Fish processing: The Senate amendment, 
unlike the House bill, changes the exemp- 
tion in the act for processing, marketing, 
freezing, curing, storing, packing for ship- 
ment, or distributing fish and certain other 
marine products from a minimum wage and 
overtime exemption to an overtime-only 
exemption. The present complete exemp- 
tion is retained for employees employed in 
catching, propagating, taking, harvesting, 
cultivating, or farming, fish and certain oth- 
er marine products, or in the first processing, 
canning, or packing such marine products 
at sea as an incident to, or in conjunction 
with, such fishing operations, including the 
going to and returning from work and load- 
ing and unloading when performed by such 
an employee. The conference substitute 
(secs. 18(a)(5) and 13(b)(4)) retains this 
provision. 

Switchboard operators: The Senate 
amendment limits the exemption in the act 
for switchboard operators employed in pub- 
lic telephone exchanges having fewer than 
750 stations. Under this provision switch- 
board operators are exempt only if employed 
by an independently owned telephone com- 
pany which has no more than 750 stations. 
The House bill did not deal with this subject. 
This provision of the Senate amendment is 
included in the proposed conference sub- 
stitute (sec. 13(a)(11)). 

Seamen: The Senate amendment and the 
conference substitute (secs. 13(a)(14) and 
(18) (b)(6)) change the complete exemp- 
tion contained in the present law for all sea- 
men to provide minimum wage coverage for 
seamen on American vessels. The overtime 
exemption for seamen is not affected and is 
continued. The Senate amendment and 
conference substitute also permit the com- 
putation of wages of seamen on the basis 
of periods longer than a workweek and pro- 
vide that hours are included as hours worked 
only if the employee was on duty. The em- 
ployee is considered to be on duty only while 
he is on watch or is, at the direction of a 
superior officer, performing work or standing 
by, but he will not be considered to be on 
duty during off-duty periods provided pur- 
suant to his employment agreement. There 
are no comparable provisions in the House 
bill. 

Livestock auctions: The Senate bill pro- 
vides a minimum-wage and overtime exemp- 
tion for any employee with respect to his 
employment in agriculture by a farmer, not- 
withstanding other employment of such.em- 
ployee in connection with livestock auction 
operations in which such farmer is engaged 
as an adjunct to the raising of livestock, 
either on his own account or in conjunction 
with other farmers, if the employee is pri- 
marily employed during his workweek in 
agriculture by such farmer, and is paid for 
his employment in connection with such 
livestock auction operations at not less than 
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the minimum wage applicable to him. The 
House bill has no comparable provision. 
This exemption is included in the conference 
substitute (sec. 13(a) (16) ). 

Country elevators: The Senate amendment 
and the conference substitute (sec. 13(a) 
(17)) provide a minimum-wage and over- 
time exemption for any employee employed 
within the area of production (as defined by 
the Secretary) by an establishment com- 
monly recognized as a country elevator, in- 
cluding such an establishment which sells 
products and services used in the operation 
of a farm, if not more than five employees 
are employed in the establishment in such 
operations. The House bill contains no com- 
parable provision. 

Cotton ginning: The Senate amendment 
provides a minimum-wage and overtime ex- 
emption for any employee engaged in gin- 
ning of cotton for market, in any place of 
employment located in a county where cot- 
ton is grown in commercial quantities. The 
House bill has no comparable provision. 
The conference substitute (sec. 13(a) (18)) 
contains this exemption. 

Auto and farm implement dealers: The 
House bill provides an exemption for em- 
ployees of establishments primarily engaged 
in selling automobiles, trucks, or farm im- 
plements which might otherwise be brought 
under the coverage of the act as retail estab- 
lishments. The Senate amendment covers 
such dealers on the same basis as other re- 
tail or service establishments, but exempts 
them from the overtime requirements of the 
act. The substitute agreed upon in confer- 
ence (sec. 13(a)(19)) follows the provisions 
of the House bill. 

Shade-grown tobacco: The House bill pro- 
vides that the term “agriculture” includes 
the processing of shade-grown tobacco, for 
use as cigar wrapper tobacco by agricultural 
employees employed in the growing and 
harvesting of such tobacco, which process- 
ing shall include but not be limited to, dry- 
ing, curing, fermenting, bulking, rebulking, 
sorting, grading, aging, and baling, prior to 
the stemming process. The Senate amend- 
ment contains no comparable provision. The 
conference substitute keeps the substance 
of this provision of the House bill, but places 
it in the exemptions section of the act (sec. 
13(a)(21)) providing an exemption from 
both minimum wage and overtime. 

Fruit and vegetable transportation: The 
House bill contains a provision to the effect 
that the term “agriculture” includes, in the 
case of fruits and vegetables, the transpor- 
tation and preparation for transportation, 
whether or not performed by the farmer, of 
the commodity from the farm to a place of 
first processing or first marketing within the 
same State, and the transportation, whether 
or not performed by the farmer, between the 
farm and any point within the same State 
of persons employed or to be employed in 
the harvesting of the commodity. The Sen- 
ate amendment contains no comparable 
provisior.. The substitute agreed upon in 
conference (sec. 13(a) (22) ) includes the sub- 
stance of this provision but places it in the 
exemptions section of the act (sec. 13(a) 
(22) thus providing an exemption from min- 
imum wage and overtime. 

It is not intended by the committee of 
conference to change by this exemption or 
by the exemption for employees engaged in 
the named operations on shade-grown to- 
bacco the application of the act to any other 
employees. Nor is it intended that there be 
any implication of disagreement by the con- 
ference committee with the principles and 
tests governing the application of the present 
agricultural exemption as enunciated by the 
courts, 

Certain broadcasters: The House bill pro- 
vides an overtime exemption for announcers, 
news editors, and chief engineers employed 
by a radio or television station the major 
studio of which is located in a city or town 
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having a population of at least 100,000, un- 
less the city or town is part of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area which has a 
total population in excess of 100,000. The 
Senate amendment contains a provision 
which is substantially the same except that 
the population figure of 50,000 is substituted, 
and an additional exemption is provided for 
stations located in such areas, if the sta- 
tion’s major studio is located in a city which 
has a population of not more than 25,000 
and is more than 40 miles from the prin- 
cipal city in the area. The conference sub- 
stitute (sec. 13(b)(9)) adopts the House 
bill, with the additional exemption referred 
to above. 

Bulk distribution of petroleum: The Sen- 
ate amendment and the conference substi- 
tute (sec. 13(b)({10)) provide an overtime 
exemption for any employee of an inde- 
pendently owned and controlled local enter- 
prise (including an enterprise with more 
than one bulk storage establishment) en- 
gaged in the wholesale or bulk distribution 
of petroleum products if the annual gross 
volume of sales of the enterprise is not more 
than $1 million, exclusive of excise taxes, 
and more than 75 percent of the enterprise’s 
sales are made within its State, and if not 
more than 25 percent of its sales are to cus- 
tomers who are engaged in the bulk distri- 
bution of such products for resale. The 
House bill contains no comparable provision. 

Drivers and drivers’ helpers: The present 
act contains an overtime exemption, in sec- 
tion 13(b)(1), for drivers, drivers’ helpers, 
loaders, and mechanics with respect to whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to regulate maximum hours of service. 
While this exemption applies to many 
drivers and drivers’ helpers employed on a 
trip rate or similar basis, there are some 
employees engaged in such activities whose 
employment is not within the ICC’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Senate amendment does not change 
this exemption. However, it provides, in a 
new section 13(b)(11), an overtime exemp- 
tion applicable to an employee employed as 
a driver or driver’s helper on a trip rate or 
similar basis making local deliveries. An 
employee so employed will be exempt from 
the act’s overtime provisions if the Secretary 
of Labor finds that the agreement estab- 
lishing such basis of employment has the 
general purpose and effect of reducing the 
hours worked by the employees to, or be- 
low, the maximum workweek applicable to 
them under the act. The House bill con- 
tains no comparable provision. The con- 
ference substitute (sec. 13(b)(11)) con- 
tains this provision. 

Holly wreaths: The Senate amendment 
and the conference substitute (sec. 13(d)) 
provide an exemption from the minimum 
wage, overtime, and child labor provisions 
of the act for any homeworker engaged in 
the making of wreaths composed principally 
of natural holly, pine, cedar, and other ever- 
greens (including harvesting of products 
used in making such wreaths). The House 
bill has no comparable provision. 

Commission employees: The Senate 
amendment provides an exemption from the 
overtime provisions of the act for any em- 
ployee in a retail or service establishment if 
the employee’s regular rate of pay exceeds 
1% times the minimum hourly rate appli- 
cable to him and more than half his com- 
pensation for a representative period repre- 
sents commissions on goods or services. 
The House bill does not deal with this sub- 
ject. The conference substitute (sec. 7(h)) 
adopts this provision. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

Foreign competition: The House bill pro- 
vides that whenever the Secretary of Labor 
has reason to believe that in an industry un- 
der this act the competition of foreign pro- 
ducers in the United States markets or in 
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markets abroad, or both, has resulted, or is 
likely to result, in increased unemployment 
in the United States, he shall undertake an 
investigation to gain full information with 
respect to the matter. He is required to 
make a full report of his findings and deter- 
minations to the President and Congress. 
The Senate amendment requires the same 
investigations as the House bill, but re- 
quires a report only where the Secretary 
determines that increased unemployment 
has in fact resulted, or is in fact likely to 
result from the foreign competition with re- 
spect to which the investigation is made. 
The Senate amendment also requires in- 
clusion in the report of pertinent informa- 
tion on the increased employment resulting 
from additional exports in any industry 
under the act. The substitute agreed upon 
in conference (sec. 7(e)) is the same as the 
Senate amendment. 

Board and lodging: The Senate amend- 
Ment modifies the definition of “wage” in 
section 3(m) of the act to give the Secretary 
authority to determine the fair value of fa- 
cilities furnished by the employer on the 
basis of average cost to the employer or to 
groups of employers similarly situated, or 
average value to groups of employees, or 
other appropriate measures of fair value. 
The House bill has no comparable provision. 
The conference substitute (sec. 3(m)) in- 
cludes this provision. 

The House bill provides that the cost of 
board, lodging, and other facilities will not 
be included as part of the wage paid an em- 
ployee to the extent it is excluded therefrom 
under the terms of an individual contract 
or collective bargaining agreement. The 
Senate amendment was the same, except 
that it did not permit the exclusion of these 
costs by reason of the terms of individual 
contracts. The conference substitute (sec. 
3(m)) is the same as the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Enforcement: The committee of confer- 
ence adopted provisions (secs. 16(b) and 
(17)) contained in the Senate amendment 
but not in the House bill, dealing with en- 
forcement of the minimum wage and over- 
time pay requirements of the act. Under 
these provisions, the Federal district courts 
would be authorized, in injunction actions 
brought by the Secretary of Labor, to issue 
court orders requiring employers to cease un- 
lawful withholding of minimun wages and 
overtime compensation found by the court 
to be due to employees under the act. In 
such actions only the minimum wages and 
overtime pay found due under the act may 
be awarded and no award shall be made of 
any additional amount as liquidated dam- 
ages. The bringing of an action by the Sec- 
retary seeking such relief with respect to 
such compensation owing to any employee 
would, after filing of the complaint in the 
Secretary’s action, preclude such employee 
from becoming a party plaintiff in a private 
action to recover the amounts due and an 
additional equal amount as liquidated dam- 
ages. The filing of the Secretary’s com- 
plaint against an employer would not, how- 
ever, operate to terminate any employee’s 
right to maintain such a private suit to 
which he had become a party plaintiff before 
the Secretary’s action. Nor would the 
amendment change the present authority of 
the courts to order reimbursement for losses 
incurred by an employee as a result of a dis- 
criminatory discharge in violation of section 
15(a) (3) of the act. 

Study of certain exemptions: The House 
bill requires the Secretary to study the com- 
plicated system of exemptions now avail- 
able under the act for handling and process- 
ing of agricultural products and to submit 
to the 2d session of the 87th Congress a 
special report containing the results of the 
study and information, data, and recom- 
mendations for further legislation designed 
to simplify and remove inequities in the 
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application of such exemptions. The Senate 
amendment contains a provision which is 
like the House bill, except that it adds to 
the subjects to be studied, the complex prob- 
lems involving rates of pay of employees in 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and other food 
service enterprises which are exempt from 
the provisions of the act. The substitute 
agreed upon in conference adopts the House 
bill and the additional study called for under 
the Senate amendment. 

Minimum wages in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands: The Senate amendment con- 
tains provisions under which each of the 
rates applicable to currently covered em- 
ployees in any industry in Puerto Rico or 
the Virgin Islands will be increased by 15 
percent, the same increase as will be ap- 
plicable to mainland industries, unless an 
appeal is made. Two years after the first 
increase in the wage rate for any industry 
has become effective, the rate will be further 
increased by an amount equal to 10 percent 
of the rate in effect at the time of enact- 
ment of the amendments, but not in excess 
of $1.15 during the first 2 years after the 
effective date of the act, or $1.25 thereafter. 
However, no rate applicable in these islands 
which has been in effect for less than 1 year 
will be increased until a full year has elapsed. 

Either of the percentage increases referred 
to above may be superseded upon the basis 
of the recommendations of a review commit- 
tee appointed by the Secretary of Labor un- 
der procedures prescribed in the Senate 
amendment upon application by employers 
employing a majority of employees in an 
industry. The application must be accom- 
panied by financial and other data as re- 
quired by the Secretary. The Senate amend- 
ment makes provision for appointment of a 
review committee if, on the basis of such 
financial and other data, the Secretary has 
reasonable cause to believe that such per- 
centage increase would substantially curtail 
employment in the industry. A review com- 
mittee may recommend a rate or rates in lieu 
of the applicable percentage increase, not in 
excess of $1.15 during the first 2 years after 
the effective date of the act, or $1.25 there- 
after. In the event a wage order is not 
issued pursuant to the recommendations of 
such review committee prior to the dates 
the percentage increases are scheduled to be- 
come effective, the percentage increases will 
take effect, except with respect to employees 
of an employer who (1) filed an application 
for the review committee and (2) provided an 
undertaking with sureties satisfactory to the 
Secretary to cover the difference between the 
wages his employees actually received and 
the wages to which they become entitled. It 
is further provided that no special industry 
committee shall hold any hearing within 1 
year after a minimum rate or rates for such 
industry shall have been recommended to 
the Secretary by a review committee. 

Provision is also made for setting the ini- 
tial minimum rate for employees on the is- 
lands to whom protection will be newly ex- 
tended. Provision is made for appointment, 
within 60 days after the date of enactment, 
of a special industry committee to determine 
the rate or rates appropriate for the newly 
protected workers. Such rate or rates will 
become effective on the effective date of 
the wage order issued pursuant to the in- 
dustry committee’s recommendation, but not 
before 60 days after the effective date of the 
amendments. Subsequently, each rate will 
be subject to review at least once during each 
biennial period. 

The substitute agreed upon in conference 
(sec. 6(c) ) includes these provisions. 

Student workers: The House bill author- 
izes the to permit employment of 
full-time students outside their school hours 
at subminimum wages, subject to the same 
standards and restrictions applicable in the 
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case of learners, apprentices, and messengers. 
The Senate amendment is similar to the 
House bill, but provides that such students 
may be employed in retail or service estab- 
lishments in positions ordinarily given full- 
time employees. The conference substitute 
(sec. 14) adopts the provisions of the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

ApaM C. POWELL, 

JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

JoHN H. DENT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 25, Mr. Roose- 
VELT, Mr. DenT, Mr. KEARNS, Mr. AYRES 
and I, as the conferees designated by 
the Speaker on H.R. 3935, met with the 
nine Members of the other body who 
were similarly designated. Before us 
was the task of reconciling the differ- 
ences which appeared in the measures 
adopted in the House and in the Senate, 

During the course of the conference, 
the House managers were always sensi- 
tive to the views expressed by Members 
of this body during our full debate on 
H.R. 3935. In fact, the conference al- 
most foundered because of the adamancy 
of our views on several matters. The 
Senate conferees were determined to pre- 
serve coverage of the laundry industry, 
as they had proposed in their bill. The 
special provisions with regard to shade- 
grown tobacco, cotton ginning, and 
transporting fruits and vegetables to 
market could have been lost if the senti- 
ments of many of the conferees were 
followed. No one who fully participated 
in all of our deliberations can factually 
refute this statement. 

We were particularly sensitive to the 
views expressed by Members of this body 
with regard to the treatment of newly 
covered employees. We knew that the 
imposition of a new wage standard and 
overtime requirements within a short 
period of time, as provided in the Senate 
bill, would be contrary to the views ex- 
pressed in this Chamber by many Mem- 
bers. For that reason a realistically long 
period of adjustment for both the wage 
and hour requirements were demanded 
of the Senate conferees and they acceded 
in the conference report before you. 
You will note that a $1 minimum wage 
is required for the first 3 years and no 
overtime requirement until the third 
year. 

Mindful of the constitutional question 
raised by certain House Members, we be- 
lieve that a minimum of $250,000 goods 
from out of the State per store and a 
$1 million sales test per chain repre- 
sents a policy determination by the con- 
ferees which draws an equitable line be- 
tween large enterprises and small ones, 
without discrimination against smaller 
operations due to the chance location of 
their branches in two or more States. 

Those who will speak in opposition to 
this report, will attempt to discredit the 
labors of your conferees by implying 
that there was an overwhelming eager- 
ness on the part of the House Managers 
to recede in favor of the bil! adopted by 
the Senate. I will just note at this point 
that on a vast majority of the substan- 
tive provisions of the bills before the 
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conferees, all of the House and Senate 


conferees, Democrat and Republican 
alike, voted unanimously 21 times to 
adopt the language. On items in dis- 
pute, both the House and the Senate had 
to recede an equal number of times or 
only six each. This subject will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail by Congressman 
ROOSEVELT. Never during the conference 
did the sponsor of the substitute measure 
that passed the House attempt to per- 
suade the conferees that the provisions 
of the measure which he cosponsored 
deserved consideration and support. 

The conference report now before 
you simply seeks to match the protec- 
tions afforded by the Congress in 1938 
in the original act with the demands and 
needs of the 1960’s. The report on which 
you are going to vote contains many of 
the concepts and features recommended 
to this Congress by the President, and I 
believe that it has his wholehearted en- 
dorsement and support. It is a mod- 
erate bill. It is a modest bill. It is a 
step forward in providing minimum liv- 
ing standards and decent working hours 
for less fortunate breadwinners who 
cannot achieve these standards through 
their own efforts. 

President Kennedy, as a Senator in 
the 86th Congress, said, “Conscience and 
good business sense join in demanding 
the enactment of this measure.” He 
was speaking of the need for new wage- 
hour legislation last year. A majority 
of your conferees endorse this statement 
and stress its import and timeliness this 
year. We urge you to support this con- 
ference report which we have presented. 

I shall have further remarks at the 
conclusion of this 1 hour of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Kearns], the _ distin- 
guished minority member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished minority leader of the 
House, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it ought to be understood first of all that 
the matter we are here discussing has 
been before the House of Representa- 
tives from time to time in past years. 
At the outset I want to say, so that we 
shall not subsequently hear something 
different, that I have supported these 
increases in minimum wages and exten- 
sions of coverage through the years, 
as have, I would say, most of the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

Last year, on the recommendation of 
President Eisenhower and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, we adopted here after 
considerable controversy, a bill providing 
for an increase in the minimum wage of 
15 cents and holding fast to the inter- 
state commerce concept in respect to 
coverage. We voted for that bill. The 
other body passed a different bill and 
the bill died in conference. 

This year the committee reported an- 
other bill. It provided for a 15-cent in- 
crease immediately and going to 25 cents 
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2 years and 4 months later, known as the 
escalator clause, which, as I under- 
stand it, is the administration proposal. 
Then it substituted for the interstate- 
commerce concept, in which we believe, 
the dollar-volume concept. When that 
finally came on for a vote, the House 
here, first in the committee, adopted the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres], and then when the 
vote came on that in the House it was 
adopted by a vote of 216 to 203. Then 
vote came on that in the House it was 
and the vote went then 340 to 78 for 
an increase in the minimum wage and 
for an extension of coverage. I voted 
for that bill. 

That bill went to conference. In my 
opinion, there was a clear obligation on 
the conferees to insist on the House posi- 
tion. To me, it is to beg the question for 
the chairman of the committee, the 
leader of our conferees, to say that the 
interstate commerce concept was not 
urged by our conferees. My understand- 
ing is that they did urge it, but whether 
that is true or not, I say this with all 
respect, because it is known to all of us, 
that the House conferees, Mr. PowELt, 
Mr. ROOSEVELT, and Mr. DENT, were not 
in sympathy with the provisions of the 
House bill when they went to conference. 
The conference did not last very long, 
and maybe that is as it should be; I do 
not know. 

But in any event, I think the question 
here on this conference report today is 
this: Shall the House of Representatives 
without firing a shot surrender its posi- 
tion? Isay “No.” I say that this confer- 
ence report is no fair compromise be- 
tween the position adopted by the House 
of Representatives and that adopted by 
the people on the other side of the Capi- 
tol. On the contrary it is really an 
abandonment of the fundamental House 
provision. So I say this conference re- 
port should be voted down and this bill 
sent back to conference to support the 
House position. 

It is urged by the three House confer- 
ees who signed the conference report 
that that will mean no minimum wage 
bill. They predicate that upon an al- 
leged continuing refusal by the people in 
the other body to accept House provi- 
sions. I just do not believe that is a fair 
assumption. It is an assumption I am 
not going to indulge because if I indulge 


- it on this measure then I would have to 


Say on all measures coming along that 
the House of Representatives might as 
well fold up and quit and go home and 
let the other body write the laws. 

Of course we all know that if this con- 
ference report is voted down the chair- 
man of the committee has no alternative 
but to move to appoint new conferees 
and to send this bill back, and it should 
be sent back for a fair compromise. 

To state my position, and there have 
been lots of discussions by a lot of us 
about it, as far as I am concerned I am 
prepared to take the administration’s 
recommendations in respect to the mini- 
mum wage and having to do with the 
escalator clause. Let the 15 cents go in 
presently as the administration recom- 
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mends for those employees now covered. 
And then 2 years and 4 months from 
now, as the administration recommends 
and as the committee reported, let the 
25-cent provision apply. 

You know, as a matter of fact, if that 
provision prevails there are going to be 
millions of disillusioned people in this 
country who are presently covered under 
the Minimum Wage Act because there 
has been so much said about this being a 
25-cent bill right now and so much 
printed, that they are expecting to get 
the 25-cent increase the minute the bill 
is signed by the President. As I say, 
they are going to be disappointed. 

Certainly, I want to say to those who 
may have voted against the substitute 
before, because they wanted to go for the 
escalator clause and the ultimate 25 
cents, there is no reason why this posi- 
tion that we now take, and I take it as 
the minority leader, should not convince 
them that they can vote down this con- 
ference report and still hold fast to the 
interstate commerce concept, which is 
vitally important, with the knowledge 
that the escalator clause will be retained 
in the bill. The ultimate effect, there- 
fore, as I see it, would be to turn down 
the dollar volume provision and to stick 
to the provision that was contained in 
the substitute which clearly deals with 
interstate commerce. 

Let me just warn you, my friends, 
that if you adopt this substitute and 
create this pattern for coverage, you will, 
if you live a little while, see the day when 
the Federal Government will be reach- 
ing right down into every corner store 
to control it. 

Let me emphasize this one thing fur- 
ther. If we vote down this conference 
report, and I hope we do because I think 
it is the sensible and sane thing to do to 
make some advance in this area that is 
reasonable and sound, and if it goes back 
to conference and the conferees bring 
back something that represents at least 
some substantial part of the interstate 
commerce position taken by the House 
as a whole by a vote and not just the 
position of a few people talking on the 
floor, then that sort of a conference re- 
port, in my opinion, would be over- 
whelmingly adopted in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, may I simply say that in 
my opinion this is a matter involving 
the prestige and standing of the legis- 
lative processes and decisions of the 
House of Representatives. I do not say 
that our views must always prevail 
against the views of the other body, and 
likewise I do not think it is right or 
proper or fair for any Member of the 
House to insist that we must completely 
surrender to the other body and give up 
our right to have something to say as 
to what is going to be done. 

Mr. Speaker, there were some provi- 
sions added in the other body at the last 
minute to take employees of cotton gins 
out of the coverage that is now pres- 
ently accorded them in the act. And 
somebody told me they are taking out 
the people that make holly wreaths. 
Insofar as those added exemptions are 
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concerned, I would say to the conferees 
on my side that those added exemptions 
would probably be acceptable, too. If 
there are people who are tremendously 
interested in these propositions, I do not 
see any reason why we ought to be ob- 
stinate about it. 

Let me just sum up by saying that a 
vote against this conference report is 
not a vote against the minimum wage 
and the extension of coverage—not at 
all. Practically all of us voted for the 
committee bill or for the Ayres substi- 
tute, and on final passage the bill that 
finally passed the House of Representa- 
tives was passed by an overwhelming 
vote. What we do here is to simply sus- 
tain the position of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and proceed to get good sound 
legislation. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue before the House today is a clear- 
cut one. Those who favor a minimum 
wage should vote for the conference re- 
port; those who do not should vote 
against it. The arguments we have 
heard from some on the Republican side 
of the House are but typical of their at- 
titude throughout the years, offering 
amendments in an effort to weaken and 
defeat legislation, just as we saw prac- 
ticed earlier this afternoon on another 
bill, offering amendments to weaken or 
destroy an effective bill. 

My friend from Indiana is too alert 
a legislator and too good a parliamen- 
tarian to advance the argument that 
the vote on the passage of the bill was 
tantamount to instructions to the House 
conferees when they went into confer- 
ence. That is not so. I voted for the 
passage of the bill upon the theory of 
getting the bill into conference, and my 
vote certainly was not to bind the con- 
ferees. The substitute was adopted by 
1 vote in the Committee of the Whole, 
186 to 185; and on the adoption of the 
substitute, as the gentleman said, the 
vote was 216 to 203, as I remember it. 
If the substitute had been defeated the 
committee bill would have been passed 
in the House. The gentleman from In- 
diana understands that as well as I do. 

The conferees have done a magnifi- 
cent job under the circumstances; they 
have brought back a bill that represents 
a victory for the House. So far asI am 
concerned, I want to see further cover- 
age than contained in the conference 
report. The Senate bill extended cov- 
erage to 4,086,000 new employees. The 
conference bill extends coverage to 
3,624,000 new employees. The Ayres- 
Kitchin substitute extended coverage to 
1,365,000 additional employees. The 
House conferees have done a remarkable 
job. 

If this bill goes back to conference, in 
my opinion we will never get a better 
conference report; if anything, the 
House conferees would probably have to 
get nearer to the bill as it passed the 
Senate; and, personally, I favor the Sen- 
ate bill. But I compliment the House 
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conferees for sticking up for the posi- 
tion of the House and seeing that the 
position of the House was maintained. 
They have done a remarkable job. I 
think the conference should be adopted. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to reiterate the 
fine statement made by the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLEcK]. In the 7 years I have been 
a conferee of this body this is the first 
sham, if I can use the word, that I have 
ever felt was forced on the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We are humiliated. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no one who has 
greater respect for the Speaker than I 
have, but when we went over to con- 
ference there were nine Senators. 
Every member of their subcommittee 
was a conferee. We went over with five, 
and the three majority members, the 
chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoosEveELT], and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEntT] 
were committed to the administration 
bill against the will of the House when 
we passed it here. We had no repre- 
sentation over there for the will of this 
body. We went over there with the 
whole thing sliced—on the Senate side 
and on our side. 

I want to tell you this, Mr. Speaker, if 
that is the way we are going to run our 
Government we are going to be in a 
precarious position from here on in. It 
should have been debated longer. The 
conference should have run longer. 
Then, too, the fact that this House voted 
340 to 78 was never considered in con- 
ference. There was one little amend- 
ment I remember Senator RANDOLPH 
gave in on. 

So I want to tell you Members today 
that we face a serious situation in Gov- 
ernment if the House of Representatives 
is going to acquiesce all the time with 
the Senate. 

I would like to make one other state- 
ment here too. I feel that from here 
on in, Mr. Speaker, when we go to con- 
ference I would like to see the House 
represented as well as the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to state my reasons 
for opposing the conference report on 
the minimum wage bill. 

At the outset I would like to note that 
as ranking minority member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, I was one 
of the five conferees named to represent 
the House during the meetings of the 
conference. The fact that the House was 
permitted to name only five conferees 
while the Senate named nine placed the 
House position in jeopardy from the very 
beginning. It was almost as if the House 
was determined to subordinate itself to 
the Senate—and this is exactly what 
finally happened. Thus, it was my 
dubious honor to sit through three ses- 
sions of the conferees which were in 
every respect a sham and a studied 
flaunting of the will of this august body. 
A majority of the House conferees— 
Apam CLAYTON POWELL, JAMES RoosE- 
VELT, and Jonn DenT—were on record 
prior to the conference as being ab- 
solutely opposed to the bill which this 
House passed by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 340 to 78. It was no surprise, 
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therefore, that the dollar volume test 
which was rejected by the House was 
rammed through by the chairman of 
the conference, ApaAamM POWELL, without 
any discussions whatsoever. Under this 
concept there is no question but what 
the corner grocer and the local drug- 
store can be brought under the provi- 
sions of the minimum wage bill at some 
not too distant date. 

I am convinced that it is the will of the 
House today, just as it was a month ago, 
that extension of coverage should only 
be effected on a basis which will extend 
coverage to truly interstate commerce 
and preserve for local and State govern- 
ments all intrastate commerce and busi- 
ness. 

It has been stated that if this confer- 
ence report is rejected, there will be no 
minimum wage bill this year. This 
statement cannot be supported 

Mr. Kennedy could have had a mini- 
mum wage bill last year which would 
have increased the minimum wage to 
$1.15 and extended coverage to an addi- 
tional million employees. I am absolutely 
convinced that when this conference 
report is rejected, a new conference com- 
mittee will forthwith report out a mini- 
mum wage bill which will increase the 
minimum rate to $1.25 and which will 
extend coverage to employees of those 
enterprises which are engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to join with me in rejecting 
this conference report. By doing so, we 
can once and for all establish the 
principle that Federal regulation shall 
not be extended to those aspects of our 
life which should properly be reserved 
to our States and local governments. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Dent], a conferee. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I listened to 
the remarks of the minority leader and 
I noted that he took the position that 
in conference the members of a confer- 
ence committee are supposed to stand 
solidly behind the position taken by the 
House that named them as conferees. 
If that were true, what would be the 
need of having conferees? What would 
be the need of the Senate naming its 
conferees and the House naming its con- 
ferees if both were adamant in the posi- 
tion they would accept only that which 
they believed was a dictate from their 
body? We all know a conference is set 
up to try to iron out the differences be- 
tween the two bodies. Very frankly, the 
personal attitude of any member of the 
conference committee has nothing to do 
with what is to be done within the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Speaker, we were there to decide 
the issue between the House version and 
the Senate version. We were not there 
to decide the issue between two or more 
versions of the House. That has nothing 
to do with a conference aimed at trying 
to pass a compromise piece of legisla- 
tion. Any person who believes this type 
of legislation can ever be passed without 
a compromise has no knowledge whatso- 
ever of legislative procedure. For a 
minute I thought that the minority 
leader was against all compromise and 
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adamant in the position for the particu- 
lar bill he thought the House ought to 
stand for, but I noticed in the end, be- 
fore he left the floor, he did agree that 
the committee should accept the last- 
minute amendments offered by the Sen- 
ate, which was a compromise and which 
would leave out the slaughterhouse em- 
ployees, the holly wreaths, the cotton gin 
amendments, and the grain elevators. 
In fact, he would compromise to that 
point where the votes would be worth a 
compromise. 

We did not work on that basis, and 
in order to give the truth to the matter 
in relation to what we did to protect the 
House bill, let me say that we started 
out with a House version. This House 
version in two items of exceptional im- 
portance were these: The House set a 
minimum wage at $1.15, without any 
escalation. The Senate set the mini- 
mum wage at $1.15 for 2 years after the 
effective date, and $1.25 thereafter. 

The conferees on the part of the 
House facing this same adamant posi- 
tion of the Senate that was expected 
from us fought until we worked out a 
program which now sets the minimum 
wage for the newly covered employees 
at $1.25 after 2 years and 4 months. 
However, when we went into the new 
coverage, which is the important bone 
of contention at this time, we found that 
the House set the minimum at $1 with- 
out any escalation, the Senate set the 
minimum at $1 the first year, $1.05 the 
second, $1.15 the third, and $1.25 
thereafter. 

Your House conferees were able, be- 
cause of their diligent approach to the 
proposition and staying on the job in 
conference every minute that the con- 
ference was called, to work out a 
compromise. 

Now, you can have a 1-day conference 
and work for 8 hours a day, or you can 
have a conference for 8 days working 
1 hour a day. It does not make any 
difference how long the conference lasts. 
It all depends upon what you are doing 
on the job. 

Now, when we came out of conference 
we started the first years after the effec- 
tive date with $1. We did not increase 
the minimum for 3 years afterward. 
After 3 years we entered the figure of 
$1.15 and we reached $1.25 at the end 
of 5 years. That is neither the House 
version nor the Senate version. It is a 
compromise version, and compromise is 
the purpose for which the conferees are 
gathered together. 

Now, let us go into the overtime. The 
House of Representatives sent a bill over 
there with no overtime for newly cov- 
ered employees. Of course, that is no 
bill, because you do not need a bill not 
to give overtime coverage to new em- 
ployees, because there is no overtime 
now. You can just sit tight and not do 
anything. What did the Senate do? 
The Senate passed a bill in which they 
set up overtime for the first year at 44 
hours, the second year 42 hours, and 
the third year 40 hours. 

I just want to cover that feature. 
Our compromise which is in the report 
before you establishes no overtime for 
the first year, no overtime for the sec- 
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ond year, 44 hours the third year, 42 
hours the fourth year, and 40 hours the 
fifth year. If ever a compromise was 
reached, this is it. 

The two bills before the conference 
were in substantial agreement as re- 
gards the level of the minimum wage 
rate. 

For the 23.9 million workers currently 
covered, both bills provided an increase 
to $1.15 an hour 4 months after the date 
of enactment and a further increase to 
$1.25, 2 years later. These provisions 
were adopted by the conferees. 

Adoption of these provisions will 
greatly improve the effectiveness of the 
act. Substandard wages lead to sub- 
standard living conditions, hardship and 
distress. Since 1956, when the mini- 
mum wage was increased to $1, both 
living costs and productivity have in- 
creased to such an extent that a rate of 
$1.25 merely reflects an adjustment to 
keep pace with these factors. 

When the minimum wage is increased 
to $1.15, 1.9 million low-paid workers 
will receive wage increases. These in- 
creases will total $336 million on an an- 
nual basis. Not only will the level of 
living of the families of low-paid work- 
ers be greatly improved, but their in- 
creased purchasing power will stimulate 
the economy and be of benefit to busi- 
ness and the country generally. 

Employers will be allowed 1 year and 
4 months from the date of enactment to 
complete their adjustment to the mod- 
erate rate of $1.15. Only after 2 years 
and 4 months have elapsed will the mini- 
mum rate be advanced to $1.25—an ob- 
jective which can be readily justified at 
this time. Only caution prompts de- 
lay. 

For newly covered workers both bills 
provided a rate of $1 an hour beginning 
4 months after the effective date. How- 
ever, the two bills differed in that only 
one provided for subsequent increases in 
the rate—after 1 year, the rate would 
have come to $1.05, after 2 years to $1.15, 
and after 3 years to $1.25. 

The bill approved by the Labor Com- 
mittee contained escalator provisions for 
newly covered workers. Although these 
provisions were not incorporated in the 
bill which finally passed this body, I do 
not recall that anyone objected to them 
on grounds of social undesirability. 

I believe that we are all in agreement 
with the words of the President when 
he stated that our Nation can ill afford 
to tolerate the growth of an underprivi- 
leged and underpaid class. We can no 
more afford it in retail trade than we 
can in manufacturing. 

Workers in large retail enterprises and 
others who would be newly covered have 
to pay the same prices for goods as work- 
ers who are now covered by the act. 
Both groups of workers have families to 
support. Both are desirous of raising the 
standards for their families. The bill 
would provide equal treatment for the 
two groups of workers. 

Objections to escalator provisions for 
newly covered workers were made on 
grounds of economic feasibility. What 
we have done is to stretch out the step- 
up provisions over a longer period of 
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time. This will eliminate any possibility 
that the impact of the new provisions 
would be so great as to hurt the very 
people we are trying to help. 

In revising the escalator provisions, 
we have considered not only the problem 
of adjusting to an initial minimum wage 
and to increases in the minimum wage 
but also the problem of adjusting to over- 
time standards. 

The bill which the conferees agreed to 
sets a minimum wage of $1 to become 
effective 4 months after the date of en- 
actment. This rate is maintained for a 
period of 3 years. During the first 2 
of those years no premium payments for 
overtime are required. Only at the be- 
ginning of the third year after the ef- 
fective date does an overtime standard 
become the law, and the requirement is 
only that time and one-half the regular 
rate of pay be paid for hours over 44 in 
a week. 

While the overtime standard is being 
adapted to, the minimum rate of $1 
remains in effect. Only after the large 
enterprises in the country have operated 
for 3 years under a $1 minimum rate 
and for 1 year under a 44-hour workweek 
standard does the rate increase to $1.15 
per hour and the overtime standard drop 
by 2 hours to 42. In other words, only 
during the fourth year after the effec- 
tive date do we reach $1.15 an hour and 
the 42-hour workweek. 

At the end of the fourth year the new- 
ly covered workers are finally raised so 
that these workers and the workers now 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are on a par. The minimum wage 
applicable to both groups becomes $1.25 
and their standard workweek becomes 
40 hours. 

I have spelled out the escalator pro- 
visions for newly covered workers in con- 
siderable detail to indicate to you how 
modest they really are. I want to em- 
phasize that in arriving at a conference 
report we were extremely cautious about 
achieving our aims. 

For example, although the newly cov- 
ered workers will number 3.6 million, the 
establishment of a $1 minimum rate will 
mean pay raises only for 663,000 of them. 

By the beginning of the fourth year, 
when the minimum is advanced to $1.15, 
many of the 1 million workers who are 
now paid less than that amount will 
have been raised to $1.15 or more as a 
result of labor market forces. Similarly, 
by the beginning of the fifth year, many 
of the 1.3 million workers who are now 
paid less than that amount will have 
been raised to $1.25 or more. 

By allowing over 4 years for employers 
to adjust to the $1.25 rate, we insure that 
the newly covered workers will receive 
the same benefits as currently covered 
workers, without loss of jobs or undue 
burden on business. 

The House bill set a rate for presently 
covered employees of $1.15; while the 
Senate bill set a rate of $1.15 for 2 years, 
and then escalated the rate up to $1.25. 

The conferees, in increasing the rate 
up to the latter figure after 28 months, 
were only taking into account the in- 
creased productivity of American work- 
ers, and the increased costs of living. 
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Between March 1956 and December 
1960, the Consumer Price Index rose by 
11 percent; while real output per man- 
hour increased by 13 percent. 

Based upon Labor Department figures, 
a modest level of living requires an an- 
nual budget of in excess of $5,000. It 
varies from $5,370 in Houston to $6,567 
in Chicago. Even a rate of $1.25 would 
cover less than half of such budgets. 

In 1955, to adjust to the $1 rate, the 
wages of those paid less than such rate 
would have increased manufacturing 
costs 8 percent. In 1961, to raise the 
rate of those covered to $1.15 would be 
only half that amount, or 4 percent. 

President Roosevelt, 23 years ago, said 
in asking the Congress to pass a labor 
standards act, that the frontiers of so- 
cial justice should be extended. 

President Kennedy, in 1961, stated in 
requesting additional protection and in- 
creased rates: 

When we permit the growth of a depressed 
class, whose members cannot afford the bare 
necessities of life, we pay a heavy price. 
We undermine the general prosperity of the 
Nation which rests upon consumer purchas- 
ing power. We promote the spread of slums, 
of crime, of disease, of all the ills that grow 
from hopeless poverty. 


The moderate nature of the conference 
bill is seen from the fact that of the 3.6 
million newly covered employees, only 
663,000 are paid less than $1 per hour, 
compared with 753,000 under the Albert 
bill; and 728,000 under the Senate- 
passed bill. Of the 1.8 million retail 
establishments, only 65,000 would be cov- 
ered—a relatively small number. 

With respect to overtime, only 460,000 
are presently employed over 44 hours. 
This, I emphasize, is the figure in 1961, 
not in 1963 when the first overtime re- 
quirement would be effective. 

I would also point out, that the bill 
requires various studies by the Secretary 
of Labor, with reports on imports being 
made to the Congress, which will enable 
us to keep fully abreast of economic de- 
velopments. Additionally, there is the 
4(d) annual report, dealing with the 
impact and operation of the statute. 

Finally, the conference bill has 
sought, in fairness and equity, to take 
into consideration some specific prob- 
lems in the newly covered fields. In 
retail service, the tolerance for manage- 
rial employees has been increased to 
40 percent for nonexempt work. Com- 
mission employees, where more than 
half of their income is from commis- 
sions on goods or services and amounts 
to 144 times the minimum rate, are also 
not subject to any overtime require- 
ments. The continued hiring of stu- 
dent workers also would be permitted, 
at rates less than the minimum. 

Exemptions also have been provided 
for: employees engaged in cotton gin- 
ning, country elevators, making holly 
wreaths, in processing shade-growing to- 
bacco, in transporting fruits and vege- 
tables to market. From 16,000 to 25,- 
000 employees would be affected by these 
exemption provisions. 

Following is a complete and final re- 
port on the conference committee’s 
version of a compromise bill. 
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Summary of minimum wage bill (H.R. 3935) as agreed to in conference 








Number of Number of 
employees employees 
A. For presently covered employees (23,900,000), the minimum wage is C. Retail trade—Continued 
increased to $1.15 an hour for the Ist 2 years after the effective date 3. Exemption from retail] covera§e, etc.—Continued 
and $1.25 an hour beginning 2 years after the effective date. (j) Any smell store which has less than $250,000 in annual 
B. For Ss employees the minimum wage and overtime will sales even if it is in an enterprise that has more than 
be as follows: $1,000,000 in annual sales. 
4, Special provisions for retail trade: In addition, the bill makes 
the following special provisions for particular problems in 
Minimum Overtime after— the retail and service trades: 
wage (a) Commission employees in retail stores will be exempt 
from overtime if more than half their pay is from 
commissions and if they earn at least time and one- 
ist year after effective date_ $1.00 | No overtime re- half the minimum rate. 
quirements. (b) Assistant managers of retail stores will be exempt even 
2d year after effective date_ 1.00 Do. if they perform up to 40 percent nonexecutive and 
3d year after effective date_- 1.00 | 44 hours a week. nonadministrative work. 
4th year after effective date_ 1.15 | 42 hours a week. (c) Student workers may be employed in retail trades at 
5th year after effective date_ 1.25 | 40 hours a week. subminimum rates under certificates issued by the 
Secretary in occupations not ordinarily given to full- 
time employees. 
C. Retail trade: D. Laundries: The conference agreement has removed the proposed new 
1. Retail and service enterprises: The bill covers retail enter- coverage and the changes in exemptions for laundries that were 
prises which have a million dollars or more in annual sales contained in the Senate-passed bill. Laundries therefore remain 
(exclusive of excise taxes at the retail level) and which pur- in the same position as they were under the present law. 
chase or receive goods for resale that move or have moved E. Transit companies: Suburban and interurban transit companies 
across State lines which amount in total annual dollar which have $1,000,000 or more in annual sales (exclusive of excise 
es Ne od la dcnecncsioumegarsant 2, 182, 000 taxes at the retail level) are covered for minimum wage but not for 
2. Gasoline service stations: Also covered for minimum wage, inde Gtk s i ndbbwececcinaian céubsdihwdertldaebicmemes 93, 000 
but not for overtime, are gasoline service stations which F. Establishments which already have some covered employees under 
have $250,000 or more in annual sales (exclusive of excise the act are covered for all their employees if they are in an enterprise 
EEE Ta eee 86, 000 which has a million dollars or more in annual sales__..........-._-- 100, 000 
3. Exemption from retail coverage: From this coverage in the G. Construction: Construction enterprises which have at least $350,000 
retail trade the bill excludes the following: in annual business are also covered for minimum wage and over- 
{a) Auto dealers and farm implement dealers. SN di AiG the Tncinkid dian nuity <-maaliwetned ob nenp oa adadmedaade 1, 000, 000 
(b) Hotels. H, Seamen: Seamen on American-flag vessels are covered for minimum 
(ec) Motels. I i a | cree maumpibieientbowgn 100, 000 
(d) Restaurants, including retail store lunch counters, I. Telephone operators: The exemption for telephone operators is 
caterers, and similar retail food services. limited to those employed by an independently owned public 
(e) Motion picture theaters. telephone company which has not more than 750 telephones. -_..-- 30, 000 
(f) Hospitals. J. Fish processing: Seafood processing employees are covered for mini- 
(g) Nursing homes. mum wage but not for overtime (seafood eanners are treated in this 
(h) Schools for handicapped or gifted children. SINE ee IS BI ain oases hs vtedewbiwmvewnndumesnsddie dese 33, 000 
(i) Amusement or recreational establishments operating ee 
on a seasonal] basis. Total number of newly covered employees-..-_----- pass be wos 3, 624, 000 





K. Other provisions: 

1. Puerto Rico: The minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico for presently covered employees 
is increased by the same percentage as the 
mainland minimum, subject to review by in- 
dustry committees in hardship cases; for 
newly covered employees the rates will be set 
by industry committee procedures. 

2. Broadcasters: Announcers, news editors, 
and chief engineers of broadcasting com- 
panies located in nonmetropolitan cities of 
100,000 or less population are exempt from 
overtime. 

3. Bulk petroleum dealers: Independently 
owned and controlled local enterprises en- 
gaged in bulk petroleum distribution are ex- 
empt from overtime if their annual sales are 
less than $1 million (exclusive of excise 
taxes). 

4. Trip rate: Trip rate drivers and drivers’ 
helpers making local deliveries are exempt 
from overtime if the Secretary of Labor finds 
that the plan under which they are paid is 
consistent with the principle of the 40-hour 
workweek. 

5. Farmer’s livestock auction operations: 
Employees working in a livestock auction 
held by a farmer need be paid the minimum 
rate only for the hours they work at the 
auction if during that workweek they are 
employed primarily in agriculture by the 
farmer. 

6. Country elevators: Employees in country 
elevator establishments in the area of pro- 
duction, which may also sell products and 
services used in the operation of a farm, 
are exempt from both minimum wage and 
overtime if no more than five employees are 
employed by the establishment in such oper- 
ations. 

7. Cotton ginning: Employees engaged in 
ginning cotton for market in counties where 
cotton is grown in commercial quantities 
are exempt from minimum wage and over- 
time. 

8. Holly wreaths: Homeworkers making 
natural holly wreaths are exempt from the 
act. 


9. Shade-grown tobacco: An exemption 
from minimum wage and overtime is pro- 
vided for agricultural employees engaged in 
bulking shade-grown tobacco if they were 
employed in the growing and harvesting of 
such tobacco. 

10. Transporting fruits and vegetables to 
market: An exemption from minimum wage 
and overtime is provided for employees trans- 
porting fruits and vegetables from the farm 
to market or transporting harvesting hands, 
within the State. 

11. Board and lodging may be included as 
wages on the basis of a fair value calculation 
made by the Secretary. Also, such perqui- 
sites may be excluded for wages to the extent 
that they are excluded under a collective 
bargaining agreement. 

12. Study of employment effects of foreign 
trade: The Secretary is authorized to study 
employment effects of imports and exports 
in industries covered by the act and to re- 
port on such studies to the President and 
to the Congress. 

13. Study of certain exemptions for can- 
ning and processing and of wage rates in 
hotels and restaurants: The Secretary will 
study the complicated system of exemptions 
in the act for the handling and processing 
of agricultural products as well as the rates 
of pay in hotels, motels, restaurants and 
other food service enterprises and to report 
the results with recommendations to the 
next session of this Congress. 

14. Effective date: 120 days after enact- 
ment. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Goope.u]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened very carefully to the prior 
speakers, and I talked to all of the peo- 
ple that came out of conference. I was 
a little bit unhappy to hear the refer- 
ence to attendance at the conference, 
and I want to pay particular tribute at 


the outset to our subcommittee ranking 
member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AyreEs], who is here today filled with 
penicillin and should not be out of bed. 
He has been sick for the last 2 days. He 
would have offered the substitute in con- 
ference had he been able to be there. 

Now, there has been reference to 
standing by the House and how much 
time was spent in conference on these 
issues that are so critical with reference 
to the differences between the House 
and the Senate. We all know, and I 
think that the prior speaker admitted, 
that the chief issue between the House 
and the Senate is extension of cover- 
age, and more particularly, dollar vol- 
ume of sales as a basis for extending 
Federal jurisdiction. It has been re- 
ported to me that there was absolutely 
no discussion at all on this point in the 
conference; that it was voted upon im- 
mediately without any discussion. 
Now, there is the critical issue between 
the two Houses. And, I might say that 
I think this is one of the most cynical 
types of approaches that I have seen as 
a young Congressman since I came here. 
We are granting concessions here that 
almost have the names of individual 
Congressmen on them and we get down 
to holly wreaths as presently covered 
and to exempt them under this bill in 
order to pick up one or two votes here 
and there. 

We have all talked about this to our 
constituents and here in the House on a 
partisan basis and a sincere basis. Let 
me talk for a moment on a completely 
nonpartisan basis, because I think the 
issues that are at stake here rise far 
above partisanship, and the political con- 
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sequences of your vote and mine back 
home will long be forgotten when the 
real consequences of this act come home 
to our people. 

We were all worried about extension of 
coverage under the dollar volume sales 
formula. Obviously, the Senate was also 
worried about it because before they 
could pass the bill in the Senate they 
added a clause providing essentially that 
$250,000 of merchandise in a retail store 
had to come across State lines before 
that retail store would be covered. Let 
me read you the key clause on this be- 
cause this clause, which was added in 
the Senate presumably to meet the inter- 
state test, is actually the worst thing in 
this respect that we have had in any of 
these bills; and I say that advisedly, 
after staying up several nights with the 
most expert lawyers who have worked 
for years in this fair labor standards 
field. They added a provision that if 
$250,000 worth of goods for resale move 
or have moved across State lines, that 
store is covered. 

We can discount the $1 million, we 
can discount the $250,000; they are not 
basic criteria for determining involve- 
ment in interstate commerce. We know 
those figures are going to be reduced. 
So what is the meaning of this clause? 
Let me tell you. Once a piece of mer- 
chandise moves across State lines it is 
forever tainted; you might as well paint 
in phosphorescent paint that “This is 
radioactive, it is dangerous; if you 
touch it you are subject to Federal con- 
trol.” That is what it means. And 
there is no time limit on it. If a piece 
of merchandise once crosses State lines, 
as long as that merchandise is in exist- 
ence, anybody who touches it is subject- 
ing himself to Federal control. There 
is the key toit. I wrote all of you a let- 
ter this morning which pointed out that 
if a rocking chair was carried across 
a State line during the War of 1812 
and never crossed a State line since 
that time, this provision will make any- 
body who touches that rocking chair and 
works on it subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Not only that the employees work- 
ing with him in that enterprise are cov- 
ered even though they never touch the 
rocking chair. That is the way this is 
written, and I quote: “moves or has 
moved across State lines.” 

This is not just my opinion. This is 
the opinion of experts on this subject 
who have told me that this is a radical, 
an incredibly great expansion of the 
present Federal law in this area as to the 
meaning of the clause “engaged in com- 
merce.” 

We are completely discounting the 
present test that for anybody to be en- 
gaged in commerce he must work on 
goods that have had some direct rela- 
tionship to the flow across State lines. 
This does not say that. It does not say 
that if you unload goods immediately 
after they come across State lines you 
are covered. It says “move or have 
moved across State lines.” Anybody who 
believes in limiting the Federal jurisdic- 
tion had better watch out for that clause. 
That is a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I agree thoroughly 
with the gentleman’s interpretation of 
this particular clause in order to gain 
some jurisdiction under the interstate 
commerce feature. I understood the 
gentleman to say there is absolutely no 
time limit whatsoever once goods have 
been transported across State lines. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Have not the courts 
universally held with reference to when 
the interstate feature of goods and 
merchandise ceases is that in civil mat- 
ters it is when they come to rest in the 
retail store; and in criminal matters 
under the criminal] provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, I will ask the 
gentleman if the courts have not held 
that the Federal Government loses juris- 
diction once those goods that have been 
transported in interstate commerce 
come into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer or the ones who purchase 
those goods. We have the Federal juris- 
diction delineated from State jurisdic- 
tion under those decisions that come 
into play to stop the taint of which the 
gentleman is speaking as far as the in- 
terstate commerce feature is concerned. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with the 
statement of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, who is certainly thoroughly 
cognizant of the provisions of this bill 
and of this conference report. The Su- 
preme Court has said with reference to 
the clause engaged in commerce that 
it reaches the farthest reaches of the 
channels of interstate commerce. It 
presently requires that those channels 
have some sort of relationship to the 
flow of merchandise across State lines. 
This bill for the first time is saying that 
it does not make any difference if it is 
part of this channel moving across State 
lines, or related to that flow at the time. 
Once it moves across State lines and 
comes to rest, even if it never moves 
again, anybody that works on it subjects 
himself to Federal jurisdiction. What 
are the restraints on such a power? I 
know this may be a little technical un- 
der the circumstances because it was 
thrown in in the Senate and we have not 
debated this point—I am sorry there is 
not more time—but I ask you gentle- 
men who think on these questions and 
who are worried about the Federal juris- 
diction if that is the kind of provision 
you want to vote for. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then apparently the 
conferees were interested in maintain- 
ing an interstate commerce feature here 
under such guise as is included in this 
particular substitute. I will ask the 
gentleman to refer to subsection (2) un- 
der paragraph (s) of section 2 where it 
states: 

Any such enterprise which is engaged in 
the business of operating a street, suburban 
or interurban electric railway. 


May I ask him if there is any sem- 
blance of interstate commerce involved 
in that particular phrase. 

Mr. GOODELL. Only in the para- 
graph above, which is very little, where 
it states that they must handle, sell, or 
otherwise work on goods that have been 
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moved in interstate commerce, and I 
emphasize “have been moved” at any 
time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So if the bus or street 
railway or whatever they are operating 
moved at one time in interstate com- 
merce, the car or one feature of the car 
or the gasoline or the electricity which 
runs it, under those circumstances they 
receive jurisdiction under this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. GOODELL. Or the coinbox was 
made in another State. Once you wipe 
out this million-dollar feature and the 
new $250,000 requirement, which every- 
body agrees can be reduced rapidly right 
down to nothing. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. The gentleman 
last year in the debate on the Landrum- 
Griffin Act I do not notice showed a 
similar concern for interstate commerce. 
The standards of interstate commerce 
in the Landrum-Griffin bill are substan- 
tially the same. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am sorry, the gen- 
tleman will have to get time on his own 
side to make his argument. That is not 
correct. Landrum-Griffin is completely 
different. This is a new clause as to the 
definition of the technical clause “en- 
gaged in commerce.” If you will have 
one of your speakers come down here 
after I am finished and point out the 
clause in the Landrum-Griffin Act that 
is the same as this, then I will say you 
are right. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoOosEvELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the time has come, when instead 
of debating whether the House had good 
conferees or bad conferees, to talk a 
little about what actually and really 
was done in the conference. I think one 
of the most important things for Mem- 
bers of the House to realize in consid- 
ering the report, is that the House con- 
ferees insisted on the inclusion of an 
amendment which was adopted by the 
House, which was proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] for 
the exclusion of laundries from the bill 
for the very simple reasons that he re- 
cited in that debate. I can assure you 
that this was only accomplished after a 
great deal of stubborn debate within 
the conference, because the other body 
had already, by vote, approved the in- 
clusion of laundry and drycleaning en- 
terprises, and if anything held up the 
conclusion of the conference, it was this 
issue, and the inflexible stand taken by 
your House conferees. But, we went 
much further than that. We insisted 
also that automobile and farm dealers 
be excluded. We furthermore changed 
the language as to urban and inter- 
urban transit, insisting on an interstate 
commerce requisite, including the mil- 
lion-dollar exclusion. We also went into 
the matter of broadcasters and we in- 
sisted and prevailed on the original idea 
of what the House of Representatives 
had in mind in that respect. 

Then, of course, we came down to the 
measure adopted in the House which was 
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known as the Herlong amendment. You 
will remember that amendment was 
made to the Kitchin-Ayres bill. Again 
the House Members insisted against bit- 
ter Senate opposition that the Herlong 
amendment be retained, and it was re- 
tained and is in the conference report 
today. 

There were certain other things we 
added. We have been criticized for ac- 
cepting some of the Senate amendments. 
One of them, however, was similar to 
the amendment proposed last year by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SmitH]. As you may remember, there 
was some difficulty with it, but basically 
we agreed upon the principle and went 
along with the other body in accepting 
that amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is also impor- 
tant to recognize that this whole busi- 
ness of interstate commerce which has 
been raised so strongly today, is a mat- 
ter which came before this House and 
was decided by only one vote. After the 
deliberations were over—the Albert bill 
was defeated by one vote only. Then 
on final passage of the Kitchin-Ayres 
bill, there was adopted a concept of in- 
terstate commerce which I call the “5 
and 2” test; namely, the retail enter- 
prise has to do business in two States 
and have at least five or more retail es- 
tablishments. My friends, may I ask 
you to consider, that in no other Federal 
statute is such an interpretation or con- 
cept of interstate commerce set forth. 
You can find it nowhere. There are no 
interpretations by any court of such a 
novel concept or untried interpretation 
of interstate commerce. So, on the 
Senate side, the Members of the other 
body, decided that the Albert bill, where 
we said 25 percent of the goods of any 
establishment must cross State lines, was 
not accepted, because it was not specific 
enough. So they made it specific in or- 
der to insure an interstate commerce 
foundation, and therefore puts in the 
requirement of $250,000 of goods that 
must cross State lines. That has been 
ridiculed, somewhat, because we have in- 
cluded the requirement that these goods 
must have crossed State lines—not par- 
ticularly in the last transaction, but at 
some point must have crossed State lines. 

Let me tell you why, and it is a very 
simple thing, I think, for all of us to 
understand. Suppose we had written 
that only the goods on sale on the coun- 
ter had to come directly across State 
lines. You know what would have hap- 
pened; do you not? Everybody would 
have taken the goods and put them out 
in a warehouse and then after the ware- 
house was loaded, they would have sold 
them to the individual retailer and he 
would have been exempt under the law. 
My friends, it is very obvious, therefore, 
that the Congress had to write into the 
law something to take care of that situa- 
tion, and close that loophole. That is 
exactly what the other body did, and 
which we felt, established a sound con- 
stitutional foundation, as it has been 
established in many labor relations 
statutes. 

If they were going out of State they 
should not be counted twice. In other 


words they were being sold and then 
transported to the consumer within the 
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State so they should not be counted 
twice in the $250,000 figure. So we ac- 
cepted that amendment to tighten it up, 
and to make sure that this concept of 
interstate commerce was sound and 
valid, and would be interpreted as such 
things have been interpreted in previous 
instances. In no case, has a “5 in 2” test 
been tested, because it has never been 
heretofore suggested. 

Just so you understand that we are 
not talking in a vacuum, I would like to 
explain that what we have done is based 
upon very definite judicial decisions. 
NLRB jurisdiction in the case of Meat- 
cutters v. Fairlawn Meats (353 U.S. 20), 
involving three retail meat markets, all 
of whose sales were intrastate, was up- 
held, although its annual out-of-State 
purchases, totaled slightly more than 
$100,000 out of gross purchases of 
$900,000. 

I note that we require that $250,000 in 
goods for resale, have come from out of 
state. 

Again, in the case of United States v. 
Sullivan (332 U.S. 689), a druggist was 
convicted of failure to comply with label- 
ing requirements for a particular prod- 
uct, which was sold to customers, after 
having moved in commerce. Again, it 
was held that it was not necessary to 
have a history of the goods having 
crossed State lines at any particular time 
or during any time period, but that they 
have crossed State lines previously. 
That was held to be constitutional. So 
there is no question, I think, of anybody 
saying with any legal basis, that we have 
not followed strictly every possible legal 
protection and precedents, to set forth a 
good, sound interstate commerce foun- 
dation. 

I have been asked what the thinking 
of a majority of the House committee 
of conference on wage-hour legislation— 
H.R. 3935—was with respect to language 
appearing in the Senate committee re- 
port dealing with seafood processing. 

The House conferees accepted the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill covering for 
minimum wage purposes only such em- 
ployees, and the inquiry is whether it 
was not our desire also to approve the 
explanation dealing with this matter 
which appeared in the Senate Labor 
Committee report on its bill. That lan- 
guage is as follows and appears on page 
33 of the report: 

“An estimated 33,000 persons who are 
employed in the activities removed from 
the section 13(a) (5) exemption will have 
minimum wage protection but will con- 
tinue to be exempt from the act’s over- 
time requirements under an amended 
section 13(b)(4). The bill will thus 
have the effect of placing fish processing 
and fish canning on the same basis un- 
der the act. There is no logical reason 
for treating them differently and their 
inclusion within the act’s protection is 
desirable and consistent with its ob- 
jectives. Z 

“The present exemptions in sections 
13(a) (5) and 13(b) (4) have been judi- 
cially interpreted to apply to all employ- 
ees employed in the seafood industry 
including any employee who participates 
in activities which are necessary to the 
conduct of the operations specifically de- 
scribed in the exemptions (McComb v. 
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Consolidated Fisheries Company, 174 F. 
2d 74, C.A. 3, 1949). These interpreta- 
tions are consistent with the congres- 
sional purpose of treating all employees 
of one establishment in the same man- 
ner under the act and of avoiding seg- 
mentation as between different employees 
of the same employer engaged in the 
named operations.” 

There are also additional statements 
in the report explaining other provisions 
of the bill which we did not feel it neces- 
sary to amplify. Since a question had 
arisen, however, specifically on this point, 
I feel the record should be made clear. 
I believe such language reflects correct 
legislative intent. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say one 
other thing. It is sometimes said that 
if this conference report were not to be 
adopted we could then ask for another 
conference and instruct the conferees to 
stick by the House bill. I am sure that 
the Members, particularly the older 
Members of this House, know how diffi- 
cult it is to go to any conference that 
prohibits a free conference. The min- 
ute you do that it is resented on the other 
side as we, I am sure, would resent it on 
this side. It is a practical impossibility, 
but it became, even a certainty, this very 
afternoon when this conference report 
was accepted in the other body by a vote 
of 64 to 28, better than 2 to 1, two-thirds 
having voted in favor of it. What can 
we expect to get if we instruct our con- 
ferees to go back after that vote? It 
would mean there would probably be no 
legislation in this session or the next, 
maybe not in the life of this Congress. I 
am sure you know this, in spite of 
what the minority leader has said. 

So I appeal to all of you. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is a moderate bill. This has 
less coverage than the Albert amend- 
ment, and this applies all the way down 
the line in every item. For instance, 
for the newly covered employees, the 
conference bill provides that they will 
not be moved from the dollar figure for 
3 full years, until another Congress can 
come into being, have the benefit of sec- 
tion 4(d) reports from the Secretary, 
and take such action as may be appro- 
priate. 

The same is true in the overtime pro- 
visions. There is no overtime require- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, no overtime required 
for 2 full years. In other words, all that 
we are doing here is binding this Con- 
gress. The next Congress can take ac- 
tion if those horrible things, which my 
friend on the other side tries to picture, 
occur. I say he has very little respect 
for the men and women who are going 
to be elected to the next Congress. I 
have a great deal of respect for them 
and in their judgment and good sense. 
Therefore, I appeal to each Member for 
the adoption of this conference report. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio, a cospon- 
sor of the Ayres-Kitchin bill that we 
passed by 340 votes, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AyrEs]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia the question I wanted to ask him 
while he was on the floor. 

It appears to me, and this is a very 
key issue in this entire debate, the 
gentleman’s remarks conceded that it 
makes no difference how long ago a piece 
of merchandise crossed a State line, that 
merchandise once it crosses the State 
line subjects the person handling it to 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kitcu1n], 
very clearly stated that the Federal 
courts upheld that once something is 
sold in retail then it is finished and done 
with. All we have protected here is to 
make sure it must come into its first 
retail store, and that is the proper thing 
for us todo. By the words of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. K1rcur], 
after it is sold in retail it is no longer 
subject to being in interstate commerce. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think that is a very 
adroit misstatement of what the gentle- 
man from North Carolina said. But I 
would say that the gentleman has con- 
ceded if it goes across a State line it 
thereafter subjects the person working 
on it to Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do not concede 
that at all. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to 
yield further. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second mini- 
mum wage conference I have been a 
member of. Last year we met under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], who had worked 
very closely with the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Kitcurn], in the 
drafting of the bill that the House 
passed last year. 

This year, under the leadership of the 
gentleman from California, the House 
passed almost the identical bill that it 
passed the year before, this year by a 
larger majority, 216 to 203. 

In this conference it is true there were 
21 times we had a unanimous vote. We 
did not argue about Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion being given special consideration, 
We were not arguing about whether or 
not holly wreaths should be considered. 
In fact, there was only one amendment 
that there would have been real con- 
troversy on had I been there to offer 
my substitute, and that was the amend- 
ment that determined how the newly 
employed would be covered. 

First, I would like to tell the mem- 
bership that all of this talk about how 
Many millions are going to be covered is 
not the real crux of the issue. We talk 
about 3 million going to be covered, or 
4 million, under one bill, and a million 
and a half under another bill. But what 
We should be considering is how many 
people are going to get a raise. Under 
the conference report and the provisions 
in that bill, only 700,000 people are go- 
ing to get an increase in wages up to the 
$1 for newly covered, and the average 
increase is going to be only 6 cents per 
hour. 

Under the bill that the House passed, 
there would be 400,000 people getting an 
increase of 6 cents an hour. 

So do not be concerned about which 

ill covers so many millions. We are 
only arguing about 300,000 people who 
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are going to get an average 6 cents an 
hour increase, 

The issue is far more important than 
that. What is the formula by which 
we are going to determine how these 
people are to be brought under a Fed- 
eral minimum wage law? The formula 
is that if you had a million-dollar gross 
before, even though it is within the con- 
fines of one State, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to set the minimum wage. 
Why do we not go further under that 
concept in the bill—and I have the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from 
California for their work in the field 
of civil rights. Both of them have been 
diligently engaged in the work of the 
NAACP. 

A member of the committee, a mem- 
ber of the other body, raised the point 
that by their actions they were denying 
the lowest paid workers of this country, 
the Negroes in the laundry industry, the 
right to an increase. 

This hurts me as much as deviating 
from the interstate commerce principle 
to hear these two gentlemen sacrifice 
principle for political expediency. And, 
when I heard them say that we must 
deny these people coverage at this time 
or we will not get the votes in the House, 
what a change that was from the 
speeches I heard these gentlemen make 
in the well of this House before. I re- 
member well having favored the Powell 
amendment on principle, when appar- 
ently it was going to be defeated, and I 
recall just a few weeks ago when the 
gentleman from California stood in the 
well of this House fighting to cut the 
appropriations for the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, knowing very 
well in advance he was going to be de- 
feated. But, he did not deviate from 
principle. We deviated from principle 
in this concept, and believe you me, Mr. 
Speaker, if I thought the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a right to reach out into 
intrastate operations, I would not be ex- 
empting people by seeing how many 
votes I could get. That is what we heard 
in the conference, when we heard it 
said, ‘““We cannot help these people now, 
because if we do, we will not have the 
votes in the House to adopt the confer- 
ence report.” 

The issue is, Vote down the confer- 
ence report, and we will go back to con- 
ference and get a sensible minimum 
wage bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. PucInsk1]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to speak to my good colleagues from Illi- 
nois. I hope they realize that a vote for 
this bill will help our State. We can say, 
with pride, that wages are high in our 
State. But we have to admit that sub- 
standard wages are still being paid in 
Illinois. These substandard wages are 
not only a blot on our State, they con- 
stitute unfair competition to the great 
majority of our employers who want to 
pay good wages, and this competition 
hurts, because it comes from larger 
stores and chains which compete direct- 
ly with firms which pay the good wages. 
This bill will eliminate this unfair com- 
petition. 
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This bill will provide additional in- 
come for presently covered workers in 
Illinois, some 65,000 of whom are earn- 
ing less than $1.15, and between 30,000 
and 40,000 newly covered workers who 
are earning less than $1 an hour. Every 
one of these workers is in that economic 
class where every single additional penny 
he gets he is going to plow back into the 
economy of the State. Every additional 
penny these people get as a result of this 
new coverage and the increase in the 
minimum wage will be spent for gro- 
ceries, shoes, dresses, shirts, household 
equipment, and for payments on a car, 
or on a modest home. This increased 
consumer purchasing power in the hands 
of these low-wage workers will bring 
them more effectively into the consumer 
stream of commerce, increase the de- 
mand for goods and services, stimulate 
our industry and reduce our unemploy- 
ment. 

The bill will be good for our State in 
another way. As I have pointed out be- 
fore, we are getting in the State of 
Illinois, and have been for some time, 
some 2,000 people a week. These people 
are streaming into our State from States 
where wages are extremely low and un- 
employment is very high because these 
people have not been earning enough 
wages with which to purchase the goods 
produced in those States. These people, 
I say, are coming into our State looking 
for work and for a higher standard of 
living. This is creating grave problems 
for us in Illinois. It is adding to our un- 
employment and relief problems. How 
long can the businessmen and taxpayers 
in Illinois continue to provide schools, 
housing, medicine, general relief, and all 
the other things that we have to provide 
for these human beings simply because 
they are being exploited where they 
come from. In Illinois somewhat less 
than 5 percent of the 1.7 million pres- 
ently covered workers are earning less 
than $1.15; in the South some 20 per- 
cent are earning less than $1.15. In 
Illinois, as of March, the unemployment 
rate was 6.3 percent. It was 9.4 percent 
in Tennessee, 9.6 percent in Mississippi, 
10.5 percent in Arkansas, 11.6 percent in 
Kentucky. If we pass this bill, wages 
will be raised in these States, and the 
increased purchasing power will reduce 
their unemployment. 

I hope, when we come to vote, that my 
colleagues from Illinois will remember 
that a vote for this bill is a vote for the 
employers of Illinois, for the taxpayers 
of Illinois, for the low-wage earners of 
Illinois. These people are watching us 
as we vote. Let us go on record in favor 
of this minimum wage bill. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is hard for me to understand 
why anyone would oppose legislation 
providing for a minimum wage of only 
$1.25 an hour and why one would deny 
the protection offered by this bill to the 
millions of underpaid American citizens 
who are not presently covered by exist- 
ing minimum wage and hour laws. 

Any industry or retail merchandising 
business which does a gross business of 
$1 million a year certainly is affluent 
enough to afford a wage which, after all, 
will be only sufficient to provide the bare 
necessities of life. 
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These business organizations will have 
2 years to adjust themselves to the wage 
scale proposed by this legislation, and to 
say that it will inflict an undue hardship 
upon them is ridiculous. On the other 
hand, to aver that American workers are 
to be denied a fair wage and to say that 
their exploitation must be permitted to 
continue in this day and age is contrary 
to all American concepts of fair play and, 
to put it mildly, is downright puritanic 
callousness and a complete disregard for 
the welfare of millions of families who 
cannot begin to exist decently on the 
small wages they are now receiving. 

With regard to industrial establish- 
ments, there are many low wage areas in 
this country which are a drag upon the 
economy of the entire Nation. Through 
their substandard wage rates, they have 
lowered local standards of living and 
created conditions which permit unfair 
competition with those sections of the 
country that pay decent wages. They 
are a detriment to the economy and the 
well-being of the United States as a 
whole, and it is the obligation of Con- 
gress to correct this condition. Itis par- 
ticularly important to do it at this time 
in order to increase consumption power 
and thus provide a stimulus to the falter- 
ing economy we have inherited from the 
previous Republican administration. 
The depression is an additional reason 
for immediate action rather than for de- 
lay. The argument that the passage of 
this legislation will result in more un- 
employment because it will induce these 
employers to lay off employees is a fal- 
lacious one. The people in business who 
pay these low wages are not the type who 
hire an excess of employees—rather, the 
opposite is true. Experience has shown 
that they always operate with a mini- 
mum of employees. They have long 
since reduced their employee require- 
ments to an irreducible minimum. I do 
not believe we have anything to fear on 
that score. These employers should be 
compelled to get into step with the Amer- 
ican standard of living and American 
standards with regard to conditions of 
employment. They are out of line with 
the times, and are profiting unduly at 
the expense not only of their own em- 
ployees but at the expense of the entire 
Nation. I sincerely trust that this Con- 
gress will finally approve the legislation 
as sponsored by President Kennedy and 
the Democratic leadership. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, De- 
partment of Labor statistics reveal that 
665,000 of the workers to whom coverage 
will be extended by the new law now 
earn less than $1 an hour, and about 
4% million of the presently and newly 
covered workers earn less than $1.25 an 
hour. I believe that these figures argue 
eloquently for the passage of the 
amended Fair Labor Standards Act. 

We simply cannot regard as excessive 
a take-home pay of $50 before deduc- 
tions to an American man or woman for 
a 40-hour week in the 1960’s. 

The law as presently proposed is as 
close to President John F. Kennedy’s 
recommendations as can be obtained, 
and I urge its enactment. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support the conference result 
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on the minimum wage bill which is now 
before the House. The compromise pro- 
posal is certainly a tremendous improve- 
ment over the original legislation. 

The extension of coverage will provide 
benefits to about 3,600,000 newly covered 
workers, almost 1,500,000 more than were 
included in the original proposal ap- 
proved by this body. This will mean pay 
raises to $1 an hour for 663,000 newly 
covered workers and $1.15 an hour for 
almost 2 million of the almost 24 million 
workers already covered. 

Affected retail workers will particu- 
larly rejoice in the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

The entire Nation will benefit by the 
passage of this important legislation 
which seeks to establish a firm founda- 
tion for the Nation’s wage structure. 

More importantly, this legislation 
seeks to eliminate competition between 
the several States on the basis of low 
wage standards. As minimum wages 
are increased throughout our economy, 
incentives are reduced for plant migra- 
tion to low-wage States. The several 
States should not be permitted to com- 
pete for industry on the basis of the 
available supply of cheap labor. That 
kind of competition is unfair and serves 
to lead the Nation to social and eco- 
nomic disorder. 

This legislation will prove to be a giant 
step toward economic recovery and em- 
ployment stability. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
dangerous, un-American legislation. It 
is contrary to the concepts of our great 
opportunity system; the systeni that 
made this Nation the wonder and envy 
of the world. This bill will place the 
iron hand of the Federal Government 
eventually over every little business in 
the United States. It is a blueprint for 
Fascist socialism, and Hitlerian domina- 
tion of individual initiative. 

At this moment, we are having more 
small business failures than in the his- 
tory of this Nation. It will further 
harass and intimidate little businessmen 
already overburdened with rules, regula- 
tions, and redtape. It will promote un- 
employment, further inflation, and dis- 
cord. 

This bill is a Federal economic control 
bill with bureaucrats and minority pres- 
sure groups calling the tune. It will 
promote automation and do-it-yourself 
campaigns which will result in more un- 
employment, welfare expenditures, and 
a demand for more unemployment com- 
pensation. This conference report 
should be rejected entirely. It is a re- 
flection on the individual, local and 
State government. It is an expression 
of no confidence in these time-honored 
institutions. It is a naked, stark, blatant 
Federal bid for power and complete to- 
talitarianism. It will make the working- 
man a slave of the state and pawn in the 
hands of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are considering the conference report 
on the minimum wage bill. The raising 
and expanding of the minimum wage is 
vital to the expanding economy of the 
United States. The working people over 
the entire Nation are extremely inter- 
ested in what we do here today. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, there is another vast 
area where we find the laborers of our 
Nation in need of relief. This, too, is 
basically a wage situation. It is the 
simple fact that the importation of Mex- 
ican farm laborers is taking from our 
farmworkers work which should rightly 
be theirs. 

H.R. 2010, the bill to extend Public 
Law 78—the Mexican farm labor impor- 
tation program—without change for an 
additional 2 years, has been reported out 
favorably by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and will be brought before the 
full House shortly. I have introduced a 
bill, H.R. 6032, which would extend Pub- 
lic Law 78 for an additional 2 years, 
provided that amendments are adopted 
which would protect the interest of the 
U.S. farmworker. This bill is supported 
by the administration. 

The views of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Committee 
are contained in the report which accom- 
panies H.R. 2010. In order that the 
Congress may be able to consider both 
sides of the question, I would like to 
present, today, my views concerning the 
extension of Public Law 78. I would also 
like to insert into the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Times. This editorial states, in part, the 
following: 

The House Agriculture Committee has re- 
ported favorably on the Gathings bill and 
the Rules Committee has cleared it for ac- 
tion by the House. It should be killed— 
unless it is amended along the lines of the 
Coad bill. Its death would be unlamented 
except by the large-scale growers. They have 
used it to obtain an endless supply of sea- 
sonal farmhands who work without com- 
plaint under conditions far below decent 
American standards. 


The Mexican farm labor importation 
program, a wartime emergency measure 
which has been extended and expanded 
during peacetime, raises serious moral, 
economic, and social questions, as well 
as principles of public policy. 

This is a program which depends for 
its existence on poverty and unemploy- 
ment in the Republic of Mexico and has 
a tendency to increase poverty and un- 
employment at home. As it is presently 
operating, it has been denounced by re- 
ligious leaders of all faiths, and has been 
criticized by responsible citizens from all 
walks of life. It has been declared detri- 
mental to the interests of U.S. farm- 
workers by both the former Secretary 
of Labor, James P. Mitchell, a Republi- 
can, and the present Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, a Democrat. Its 
effect on the economic position of 
farmers who do not use foreign labor 
has been questioned by the leaders of 
national farm organizations. The pres- 
ent administration has announced its 
opposition to any extension of Public 
Law 78 unless the law is amended to 
protect U.S. farmworkers from unfair 
competition with Mexican labor. 

Essentially, the Mexican farm labor 
program raises the following important 
question concerning public policy: 
Should the power and authority of Gov- 
ernment be used in such a manner as to 
perpetuate a farm labor system rooted 
in underemployment, unemployment, 
and poverty both at home and abroad? 
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H.R. 2010, by providing for a carte 
blanche 2-year extension of Public Law 
78, answers this question in the affirma- 
tive. This bill is based on the proposi- 
tion that the Nation’s largest industry— 
agriculture—is dependent on cheap labor 
for its survival, and that U.S. growers 
are incapable of solving their labor 
problems without help from the Federal 
Government. Growers who have bene- 
fited from this program through the 
years have come to believe that the Gov- 
ernment owes them a labor force. 

I deny the validity of this proposition. 
In good conscience, therefore, I must 
sharply dissent from the views of the 
House Agriculture Committee. I must 
also dissent for a very practical reason. 
In view of the growing opposition to any 
extension of Public Law 78, coupled with 
the firm position taken by the adminis- 
tration that the law should be extended 
only if substantially amended, the views 
of the committee will result in failure to 
extend the program at all. Some 
bracero-using growers already realize 
this. For example, the following is a 
quote from the annual report of the Im- 
perial Valley Farmers Association, one of 
the largest contractors of Mexican na- 
tionals in the country: 

From the best information we can get, the 
extension of Public Law 78 will be difficult 
and, if extended, will have amendments that 
will make it more difficult and expensive to 
use. It is obvious that, the less we farmers 
depend upon braceros, the better our situ- 
ation will be. 


It is my contention that it should be 
public policy to accomplish in agricul- 
ture what we have already accomplished 
in other sectors of our economy; namely, 
the restoration of respect and dignity, 
based upon good wages, good working 
conditions, and steady employment to the 
men and women who labor for hire on 
American farms. 

H.R. 2010, in my opinion, would work 
against the accomplishment of this goal. 
In considering the effect of this bill, my 
views are arranged as follows: 

First. The effect of Public Law 78 in 
fostering a class system in American 
agriculture. 

Second. The effect of Public Law 78 
on U.S. farmworkers. 

Third. The effect of Public Law 78 on 
the vast majority of farmers who do not 
use foreign labor, and the majority of 
farmers who do not use any hired labor 
at all. 

Fourth. Answers to arguments ad- 
vanced by the proponents of H.R. 2010. 

Fifth. Alternative legislation to H.R. 
2010—H.R. 6032. 

Sixth. Conclusions. 

EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 78 IN FOSTERING A CLASS 
SYSTEM IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 

Witnesses representing bracero-using 
associations, sugar companies, proces- 
sors, and canneries testified before the 
Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, 
and Manpower that American workers 
will not perform stoop labor on American 
farms. A steady parade of these wit- 
nesses variously described this kind of 
work as arduous, disagreeable, unpleas- 
ant, nasty, and distasteful. 

At the same time, they described the 
American workers who do accept this 
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work as unreliable, physically incapable, 
alcoholics, and skid row derelicts. When 
these witnesses were asked whether 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions might attract more reliable and 
qualified workers, the answer was gen- 
erally ‘‘No,” the contention being, ap- 
parently, that Americans are above 
performing these so-called distasteful 
agricultural jobs. 

The implication of such testimony is 
that there are some jobs in American 
agriculture that are below the dignity of 
qualified American farmworkers. The 
further implication is that such work is 
not below the dignity of citizens of 
Mexico. Thus, according to this point of 
view, Mexican labor is needed to perform 
jobs that only the derelicts of American 
society will perform. Once the initial 
premise is accepted, it is easy to arrive 
at the ultimate conclusion: Since Ameri- 
can growers should not have to depend 
on unreliable and physically incapable 
American derelicts to satisfy their labor 
needs, they must be provided with for- 
eign labor. 

It seems clear that these growers are 
arguing for a class system in American 
agriculture. Years ago the English 
economist, Ricardo, defined what he 
called the natural rate of wages, as be- 
ing “that price which is necessary to 
enable the laborer, one with another, 
to subsist and perpetuate their race 
without increase or diminution” and 
thereby be able to serve the owners or 
producers. This is the basis of the class 
system theory of the 19th century liberal 
economists, a theory which has been re- 
jected by American economists and in- 
dustrialists, as well as the molders of 
public policy. We have rejected the 
theory that labor exists solely to serve 
employers; that labor is a commodity to 
be bought at the lowest possible price; 
and that laborers compose a special race 
somewhat akin to the “workers” of the 
bee and ant families. What is more, we 
have succeeded more than any other na- 
tion in the history of the world in prov- 
ing these theories false. 

Yet, in American agriculture, we still 
have proponents of the Ricardo school 
of economics. These growers tell us 
that if American workers are not avail- 
able at the prevailing wage—the modern 
substitute for Ricardo’s natural rate of 
wages—we must recruit workers from 
the poor of foreign countries. The so- 
called prevailing wage is very often pre- 
determined by employers who combine 
for the purpose of stabilizing wages with 
the knowledge that, if U.S. workers will 
not accept the wage offer, foreign labor 
will be made available. Presumably, 
these growers believe that there will al- 
ways be a sufficient amount of poverty 
in the world to provide workers who are 
willing to perform jobs that higher class 
people will not accept. This theory is 
based, of course, on placing a very low 
economic and social value on those jobs 
associated with the harvest. 

Is it true that these jobs are so dis- 
agreeable that qualified American work- 
ers will not accept them, regardless of 
the wages and working conditions of- 
fered? Frederick S. Van Dyke, a grower 
from Stockton, Calif., testifying on be- 
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half of the National Advisory Council on 
Farm Labor, said the following: 

There is dignity, gentlemen, in agricul- 
ture. For the moment it has shrunk under 
the onslaught of misguided legislation such 
as Public Law 78. But, given the chance, it 
can survive and it can flower. The dignity 
inherent in agriculture deserves to survive, 
no less than our free society itself deserves 
to survive. 


The dignity Mr. Van Dyke speaks about 
will not survive if agriculture becomes 
permanently dependent on a special class 
of poverty-stricken and underprivileged 
people, regardless of whether they origi- 
nate in the United States or Mexico. 
Each year, hundreds of thousands of mi- 
gratory workers, underemployed, poorly 
paid, poorly educated, and trained only 
in agriculture, roam throughout the 
United States helping to reap the rich 
American harvest. To this we add ap- 
proximately 400,000 underprivileged for- 
eign workers because, according to the 
bracero-using growers, there are not 
enough migrants to perform agriculture’s 
disagreeable jobs. 

The fact is that foreign labor performs 
less than 20 percent of the seasonal work 
in agriculture. U.S. workers predomi- 
nate in cotton and many other activi- 
ties. Mexicans dominate only in situa- 
tions where wages have been frozen or 
where growers have organized their re- 
cruitment around the use of Mexicans. 
For example, tomatoes in California’s 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Counties 
are harvested almost exclusively by 
Mexicans. Yet, tomatoes in Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, and most other States are 
picked by domestic labor. 

The proponents of Public Law 78 dis- 
miss the migratory labor problem as a 
social question, not the concern of Amer- 
ican growers. They are quick to admit, 
however, that many American growers 
are dependent on migratory labor; that 
they could not get their crops harvested 
without the migrants. In effect, what 
these spokesmen are saying is that many 
American growers are dependent on a 
supply of socially and economically dis- 
placed people. 

By the same token, these same grower 
spokesmen claim that thousands of 
growers would go out of business if the 
supply of Mexican braceros were cut off. 
The implication is that these growers are 
dependent on poverty and unemploy- 
ment in Mexico, an economic situation 
which spawns hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed and/or low-paid workers 
who are willing to migrate to the United 
States to accept work on farms at sub- 
standard U.S. wages. 

Such a system cannot continue un- 
checked indefinitely, and farsighted 
growers already realize this. Fred 
Bailey, testifying on behalf of the Na- 
tional Grange, described Public Law 78 
as a crutch and advocated termination 
of the program as soon as possible. 

The Grange does not believe— 


Mr. Bailey said— 
that continued extensions of Public Law 78 
are in the best interests of a majority of 
American farmers. We doubt that it is in 
the long run best interests of even a mi- 
nority. Too many of us in agriculture 
have leaned far too long on Public Law 78 
as a crutch—as an excuse for failure to take 
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Positive steps which would make the pro- 


gram unnecessary. 

Reuben Johnson, testifying on behalf 
of the Farmers Union, got to the heari 
of the class system problem when he 
said: 

It is our deep conviction that farm labor 
problems should not be singled out for sep- 
arate and different treatment from other 
labor relations issues. These are princi- 
ples equally correct and just as the goal of 
parity farm income for farm operator fam- 
ilies. We do not think that a large majority 
of farmers favor a future for our Nation’s 
agriculture that is built on a mmud sill of 


poverty. 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Johnson, repre- 
senting two of the most respected farm 
organizations in the country, do not be- 
lieve that American agriculture must be 
dependent on a class system to survive. 
These men, as well as Mr. Van Dyke, be- 
lieve that American agriculture is cap- 
able of finding essential solutions to its 
labor problems. The reliance cf agricul- 
ture on the underprivileged of the United 
States and foreign countries is to a cer- 
tain extent an excuse for avoiding labor 
problems rather than a solution to them. 
Only one national farm organization 
identified itself with the philosophy of 
those farm organizations which repre- 
sent bracero users, and that was the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. This 
is an organization which makes eloquent 
Pleas to Congress to get the Government 
out of agriculture in order that the law 
of supply and demand may be restored 
to the marketplace, but insists in the 
continuance of Public Law 78—a Govern- 
ment program which interferes with the 
normal workings of the labor market. 

I cam understand the support given 
this program by those farm associations 
which represent bracero users, but it is 
difficult to understand why the Amer- 
jean Farm Bureau Federation, which 
purports to represent more than 14 mil- 
lion farmers, testifies so strenuously in 
favor of a program which is of benefit to 
jess than 2 percent of the growers in the 
United States. 

The Farm Bureau often complains 
that agriculture is the victim of poor 
public relations. It seems to me that as 
jong as growers advocate a class system 
im agriculture, as long as they advance 
the proposition that the State and Fed- 
eral Governments owe them a supply of 
premium labor at cutrate wages, they 
will contimue to have a public relations 
probiem 


American workers perform strenuous 
tasks in coal mines, steel mills, found- 
ries, and in oil fields. They work on 
garbage trucks, in cesspools, under rivers 
as sand hogs, and in the boiler rooms of 
ships and factories. They perform heavy 
labor in industry and construction. 

They would be available to perform 
the so-called arduous work in American 
agriculture—if the wages offered and 
other conditions of employment were 
right. American workingmen are far 
less soft and far more capable than 
bracero-using growers, association man- 
agers, and the processing corporation 
representatives give them credit for— 
and they have a greater respect for the 
work of the harvest than those who de- 
scribe such work as nasty, distasteful, 
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unpleasant, fit only for the dregs of the 

American labor force and the unem- 

Ployed citizens of foreign countries. 

EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 78 ON AMERICAN FARM- 
WORKERS 

American farmworkers are the most 
underprivileged group in the Nation's 
labor force. According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, underemployment 
of rural people is estimated as the equiv- 
alent of 1,400,000 fully unemployed 
workers. The average earnings of agri- 
cultural workers are barely over $1,000 
a@ year from all sources, farm and non- 
farm. Farmworkers are excluded from 
minimum wage, unemployment insur- 
ance, and most workmen’s compensation 
legislation. In addition, they are ex- 
cluded from legislation which protects 
the right of workers to organize into 
unions and bargain with their employers. 

Each year, approximately 400,000 
American farmworkers are forced to 
migrate in order to avoid either low 
wages or unemployment at home. 
While on the road, their lives are very 
often characterized by underemploy- 
ment, low wages, poor housing, lack of 
education, lack of health and welfare 
services, and in some cases unsafe ve- 
hicles for transportation. 

The effect of Public Law 78 on these 
already downtrodden American workers 
is similar to the effect of a boot applied 
to the head of a person who, through no 
fault of his own, is already groveling 
in the dust. 

The Reverend William E. Scholes, 
western field representative, division of 
home missions of the National Council 
of Churches, gave the following testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on 
Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower: 

Some time ago, our staff made an infor- 
mal study of the needs of migrant workers. 
We always ask one question, which is im- 
portant to us, and it is: “What can we best 
do to help?” We thought that the answer 
might come that: “You could encourage the 
school system to help our children with their 
studies,” or something of this nature. 

Instead, almost invariably high on the list 
of what we could do was to help them get 
some of the jobs back that the braceros had 
taken from them. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Holle- 
man has stated: 

It is mot in the public interest for Gov- 
ernment to interpose itself in the farm labor 
market to guarantee a labor supply to em- 
Ployers whose refusal to adjust wages, work- 
ing conditions or personnel practices creates 
artificial labor shortages. 

For 9 months in 1959, four consult- 
ants studied the effects of Public Law 78 
on domestic farmworkers at the request 
of former Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell. ‘These men conducted their 
investigations not only in Washington, 
D.-C., but in all the areas where Mexican 
nationals are employed. They conferred 
with farm employers, domestic migrants, 
braceros, Government officials, and 
others close to or directly concerned with 
the Mexican farm labor program. 

‘The four men who reported to the Sec- 
retary of Labor on this matter were: Ex- 
Senator Edward J. Thye of Minnesota, 
one of the men who helped write Public 
Law 78; Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid, chan- 
cellor of the University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia and ex-president of the University 
of Arizona; Glenn E. Garrett, executive 
directer of the Good Neighbor Commis- 
sion and chairman of the Texas Council 
on Migratory Labor; and Msgr. George 
G. Higgins, social action director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

These distinguished Americans, from 
varied backgrounds and varied points of 
view, arrived at the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram was undermining the already 
deplorable economic condition of Amer- 
ican farmworkers. 

Evidence accumulated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor supports the conclusion 
reached by the four consultants. 

A. Supply and demand: The mass im- 
portation of Mexican nationals in some 
parts of the country has made the law of 
supply and demand inoperative. The 
fact that Mexican workers can be ob- 
tained at a prevailing wage below the 
level which American workers will ac- 
cept, makes it unnecessary for bracero- 
using growers to raise prevailing wages 
or offer other recruitment incentives 
which might attract American labor. 

Fred S. Van Dyke said the following in 
his testimony before the Gathings sub- 
committee: 

The phrase “prevailing wage” for domestic 
workers is obviously meaningless when vir- 
tually 100 percent of the canning tomatoes 
in San Joaquin County are picked by Mexi- 
can nationals. ‘The phrase “reasonable efforts 
to recruit” ts obviously meaningless when I 
can pick up my telephone and order a hun- 
dred braceros any day I feel like it. The 
phrase ‘“‘adverse effect” is obviously meaning- 
less when the wages for tomato picking have 
declined by a full 50 percent during the 10 
years of the bracero program. 


Max Miller, vice president of the Ar- 
kansas Farm Bureau Federation, testify- 
ing in favor of H.R. 2010, answered a 
question as to what wages he paid his 
braceros in the following manner: 

We pay the Mexican—the wage on the 
Mexicans is 50 cents an hour. And we have 
to pay the other labor (Americans) the same 
wages. 


Mr. Miller admits that growers in his 
State do not make any attempt to recruit 
American labor by raising wage rates. 
On the other hand, he complains that he 
has to pay the same rate of pay to Amer- 
ican workers that he pays to Mexicans. 
Later in his testimony, he describes the 
Americans that are available at this rate 
of pay as old people, and a few children 
after school hours. Mr. Miller might be 
asked what kind of labor he expects to 
get for 50 cents an hour. What able- 
bodied man who has to support a family 
can afford to work for this rate of pay? 

The significance of Mr. Miller’s testi- 
mony, however, is that Arkansas growers 
do not have to make any adjustments in 
their labor recruitment practices in 
order to attract American labor. The 
importation of foreign labor in this case 
makes a mockery of the law of supply 
and demand. 

B. Wages: A vast amount of evidence 
accumulated by the Department of Labor 
proves conclusively that the importation 
of Mexican Jabor has had a definite ad- 
verse effect on the wages offered to 
American labor. The following facts, 
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which, at my request, were supplied to 
me by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Holleman, are to the point: 


1. Hourly wage rates, without room and 
board, reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture rose about 16 percent from 1953 
to 1959, but Labor Department surveys show 
that wages in most areas and activities em- 
ploying Mexicans remained relatively stable. 
Fifty percent of the studies show no sig- 
nificant change in rate from earlier to later 
years within this period; 32 percent show an 
increase, and 18 percent show a decline. De- 
clines would not be expected to occur in 
labor-shortage situations. 

2. In 43 percent of the cotton-harvest wage 
surveys in Mexican-using areas compared 
within the 1953-59 period, wage rates re- 
mained stable, and in 32 percent declines 
were reported. 

3. A study of 1960 trends shows that in 
§2 percent of the cotton-harvest wage sur- 
veys in important Mexican-using areas wage 
rates remained the same as in 1959, while 28 
percent declined. Most Mexican nationals 
are employed in the cotton harvest. 

4. In some sections of Arizona wage rates 
in the cotton harvest have remained vir- 
tually unchanged from 1953 to 1960, and in 
other areas of the State cotton wage rates 
have dropped 50 cents per hundredweight. 

5. In Mississippi County, Ark., wage rates 
for cotton picking were virtually un- 
changed from 1953 to 1960, despite the fact 
that the USDA hourly rate for the State as 
a whole rose 28 percent. (This area uses 
11,000 Mexican braceros.) 

6. Phillips County, Ark., had an hourly 
cotton chopping rate for domestic workers 
of 30 cents in June 1954. Although the aver- 
age rate in June 1960 was 37 cents, rates as 
low as 30 cents were still being paid. Mexi- 
cans are paid contract rates of 50 cents. The 
USDA average hourly rate for Arkansas was 
69 cents in July 1960. 

7. In Texas and Arkansas widespread de- 
clines occurred between 1959 and 1960 in 
cotton harvest rates (pulling in Texas and 
picking in Arkansas). Typically, the decline 
was from $1.75 to $1.50 per hundredweight 
in pulling (Mexicans are paid the contract 
rate of $1.55), and from $3 to $2.50 per 
hundredweight in picking. A notable excep- 
tion resulting from Department of Labor 
action under earning policies, occurred in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley, where the pick- 
ing rate rose from $2.30 to $2.50. But this 
followed a period of several years in which 
there had been no change in rate until 1959, 
when, also by virtue of Labor Department 
action, the rate rose from $2.05 to $2.30. 

8. In the Imperial Valley of California, 
Wage rates remained unchanged at 70 cents 
an hour between 1951 and 1959. Recently 
the average hourly rate has increased to 90 
cents an hour. Nevertheless, this rate is 
about 35 cents below the average for the 
State as a whole. (The Imperial Valley is 
a bracero-dominated area.) 


This is just some of the evidence ac- 
cumulated by the Department of Labor. 
There is much more. For example, De- 
partment of Labor studies have shown 
that in many areas growers who hire 
foreign labor tend to pay lower wage 
rates to the Americans they hire than 
growers who hire American labor exclu- 
sively. Even more important, the Labor 
Department has found that Mexican 
braceros are employed at approximately 
20,000 skilled, semiskilled, and year- 
round occupations. 

At a time when American farmwork- 
ers are the victims of a high degree of 
underemployment and unemployment, 
the employment of foreign workers in 
these jobs is a disgrace, It is difficult to 
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imagine, in an employment situation 
such as this, by what set of mental gym- 
nastics bracero-using growers can jus- 
tify the employment of foreign workers 
in skilled occupations. 

It is true that Public Law 78, as it is 
presently written, does not specifically 
limit the employment of Mexican labor 
to unskilled occupations, but it is our 
contention that it was the intent of Con- 
gress to so limit their employment. The 
use of Mexicans for skilled work re- 
duces the opportunities of domestic farm 
workers to advance from unskilled to 
higher paid skilled jobs and tends to 
lower the wage levels of domestic farm- 
workers employed in skilled occupations. 

C. Employer recruitment efforts: In 
areas of severe labor shortage, as grow- 
ers compete for the short labor supply, 
there would normally be a tendency for 
wages to rise, improvements to be made 
in other conditions of employment, and 
for labor practices to be adopted to make 
maximum use of the available workers. 
However, the availability of a vast po- 
tential labor supply south of the border 
has reduced competition for domestic 
workers in labor shortage areas and has 
caused many growers to make only token 
recruitment efforts. 

Msgr. George G. Higgins, social action 
director of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and one of the four 
consultants who advised Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell on the administration of 
Public Law 78, testified before the Gath- 
ings subcommittee on this question: 

I can cite testimony of a number of grow- 
ers and representatives of growers associa- 
tions in various parts of the country who are 
quite willing to admit that their organiza- 
tions, growers associations, were not really 


trying in an organized manner to recruit 
domestics. 

They said that, “We have become in effect, 
recruiting agencies for braceros. So long as 
the braceros are available in large numbers, 
there is no compulsion of us to get out and 
do the kind of recruiting that we would 
have to do in private industry or that we 
would have to do in agriculture in the 
absence of the -bracero program.” 


I have already discussed the decline 
in wages in many bracero-using areas. 
But, what about other recruitment in- 
centives? For example, do bracero- 
using growers offer American workers 
the same conditions of employment they 
offer Mexicans? Do bracero-using grow- 
ers attempt to attract American workers 
to their areas by providing the kind of 
housing they need to meet requirements 
of their families? Do bracero-using 
growers plan their crop production in 
accordance with the labor available to 
do the work? 

Unfortunately, the answer to each of 
these questions is for the most part, 
“—. 

Growers are required to furnish trans- 
portation for Mexican nationals to and 
from reception centers. Mexican na- 
tionals are guaranteed the opportunity 
to work at least three-fourths of the 
work days in the contract period, which 
usually has a minimum of 6 weeks. If 
Mexican workers are offered employ- 
ment for less than 64 hours in any 
2-week period, they are entitled to sub- 
sistence during idle days at the em- 
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ployer’s expense. Mexicans must be 
provided with free housing. They must 
be paid no less than the prevailing 
wage for similar work in the area and 
are guaranteed at least $2 a day during 
a 48-hour learning period if paid by the 
piece rate method. Employers of Mexi- 
cans are required to pay insurance 
against occupational injuries and to pay 
for the workers’ subsistence during days 
of illness or injury. The employers 
must also carry occupational health in- 
surance for Mexican workers, but the 
cost of this item is paid by deduction 
from wages. 

Very few employers provide all of 
these benefits to their domestic workers; 
some provide none. There could be no 
clearer indication that the availability 
of Mexican workers tends to curtail ac- 
tive competition for the domestic labor 
supply and to prevent the normal ad- 
justments in wages and conditions of 
employment that would be expected to 
occur in free labor markets. 

An even more shocking practice by 
bracero-using growers is the adoption of 
production methods predicated on the 
displacement of their domestic em- 
ployees by foreign workers. For ex- 
ample, there has been an increasing 
tendency to shift the packing and sort- 
ing of vegetables from packing sheds 
to the fields, where the activity is 
performed either on mobile packing 
platforms or as an adjunct of hand 
harvesting. In such cases, the packing 
shed workers, who are usually domestics, 
often refuse to shift to the fields be- 
cause fieldwork receives a lower wage 
and is frequently performed under un- 
favorable conditions. They are then 
replaced by Mexican nationals. Typi- 
cal cases of this type occurred in Cali- 
fornia’s Salinas area carrot harvest in 
1959, and in the lettuce and celery har- 
vests of Southern California during 
earlier years. 

While I am not opposed to improve- 
ments in technology, I feel that changes 
in production methods which are pred- 
icated on the replacement of American 
workers by Mexican nationals cannot 
be justified under any circumstances. 
Such a change in production procedures 
could never have occurred under condi- 
tions of a competitive labor market un- 
affected by the use of foreign workers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman said 
recently: 

The root of the trouble in agriculture is 
the same as in other parts of our economy: 
There are not enough jobs to go around. 
Unemployment is the basic cause of under- 
employment, the basic reason we have 
pockets of poverty in rural areas. 


In summary, there can be no doubt 
that Public Law 78, as it is presently 
written, has a depressing effect on the 
wages, working conditions and employ- 
ment opportunities of U.S. farmworkers. 
The poor of Mexico are being exploited 
in a manner which increases poverty at 
home. 

EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 78 ON FARMERS WHO DO 
NOT USE FOREIGN LABOR 


Representatives of organizations and 
associations whose members use Mex- 
ican labor testified before the Gathings 
subcommittee that the majority of their 
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members are small farmers. From this 
testimony—testimony presented by wit- 


Law 78 is of imestimable help to the 
small farmer; indeed, that many small 
farmers would be forced out of business 
if the program were terminated. 

‘The bracero program may be of short- 
run help to those small growers who use 
Mexican labor. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the program is beneficial 
in the long run 60 these growers. Con- 
siderable evidence has been accumulated 
which shows that the availability of 
Mexican labor causes overproduction and 
a resulting decline in the prices these 
small growers receive for their products. 
The large grower who is able to in- 
crease his acreage—usually at the ex- 
pense of the small grower who has been 
forced out of business—is not affected by 
this decline in prices. 

Furthermore, the bracero program is 
of no benefit whatsoever to the major- 
ity of family farmers who hire no labor 
at all—54 percent of all the farmers in 
the United States—or to those growers 
who hire domestic labor exclusively— 
over 40 percent of ail the farmers in 
the United States. Less than 2 percent 
of all American farmers hire Mexican 
labor. No doubt there are small grow- 
ers among this 2 percent, but compared 
to the vast majority of growers who do 
not use foreign labor, they constitute a 
minuscule minority. 

Furthermore, there is some doubt as to 
whether those small growers who do use 
Mexican labor are farmers in the real 
sense of the word. Mr. Van Dyke ex- 
plained it this way: 

Professional spokesmen for bracero-using 
associations * * * have come before you 
(the subcommittee) and stated 
that the majority of their members are small 
growers who could not possibly survive with- 
out bracero labor. 

Let us take, for example, associations of 
citrus growers, managers of which have tes- 
tified before you in favor of the bracero 
system. The small citrus growers of south- 
ern California may be small, but they are 


landlords. Instead of renting out apart- 
ments and office space for profit, they rent 
. The tenant is 


Association? On February 25, 1961, 1880 of 
the 2,160 employees in the Ventura County 
lemon harvest were foreign contract work- 


by braceros—we may conclude that Mexican 
mationais do virtually all the actual picking 
ef lemons on the small farms of southern 


Ww 

to call a halt to the phony farm- 

Ing that hes emerged as an adjunct of the 
foreign contract l@bor system. 


In many cases, the legal employers of 
Mexican nationals are labor contracting 
associations. It is the task of these as- 
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not even pay for the Mexican labor he is 


bor commissioner of the Great Western 
a Co. and the Northern Ohio Sugar 


aa Garuines. That money (cost to import 

a bracero to Montana and back to Mexico) 
eomnian ‘anti out of the pocket of the farmer, is 
that not right? 

Mr. Ho.tmss. The sugar companies ad- 
vance the money and make what we call a 
mechanization charge to the grower. If the 
grower fully utilizes the labor, uses me- 
chanical means to reduce the amount of 
labor, he makes no payment to the com- 
pany, the company bears the entire cost of 
labor. 

Mr. Garuines. It does not come out of the 
pocket of the grower at all? 

Mr. Hoimes. No, it does not in this par- 
ticular case. 


Another colloquy between Chairman 
GarHincs and Robert H. Ford, of the 
National Pickle Growers Association, 
brought out the same fact: 

Mr. GarHuvcs. Are the expenses of these 
Mexicans that come up to Michigan reim- 
bursed—do you have to pay that to each 
grower, does the grower have to pay that? 

Mr. Forp. The actual farmer does not, no 
sir. The association does, the processors, 
and the association ultimately winds up 
bearing that expenee. 


The question arises as to whether the 
sugar companies and the processors of 
pickles must depend on the availability 
of Mexican labor. For all practical pur- 
poses, they are the real employers of 
braceros. Because of the business re- 
lationships involved, they are also, in 
effect, the employers of the farmers who 
grow the crops. 

Spokesmen for several farm organiza- 
tions have taken a dim view of this sys- 
tem. Reuben Johnson, of the Farmers 
Union—an organization of family farm- 
ers—asked the Gathings subcommittee 
to consider the effect of the Mexican 
national program on family operated 
farms: 


We are concerned by the lack of informa- 
tion on the economic effect of large num- 
bers of imported farmworkers on family-op- 
erated farms. We, therefore, urge you to 
provide for further study of the Public Law 
78 program on our traditional pattern of 
family-operated farms. 


The fact is that if a large grower or 
processing corporation is able to obtain 
an unlimited quantity of labor for low 
wages, the labor performed by a farm 
operator and the members of his family 
on a small family farm becomes of 
equally low value. Even more impor- 
tant, the availability of braceros very 
often causes overproduction and a re- 
sulting decline in the prices all farmers 
receive for their products. ‘This fact 
has been brought to the attention of 
the House Agriculture Committee many 
times before, but, as yet, it has not 
struck home. For this reason, we hbe- 
lieve that it is necessary to present in 
this speech specific illustrations of how 
the importation of unlimited quantities 
of Mexican labor adversely effects small 
family-operated farms. 

A. Lettuce: The spring lettuce crop 
is grown in Arizona and California, 
largely with foreign labor, and in North 
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Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
exclusively with domestic labor. Over 
the last 6 years, production in the 
Western States has risen while produc- 
tion in eastern areas dropped. There 
has been a clear downward drift in aver- 
age price for both the eastern and 
western crop. ‘The average price per 
hundredweight for eastern lettuce de- 
clined 35 percent to $3.88 for 1959 and 
1960; the corresponding price for west- 
ern lettuce went down 15 percent to 
$3.50. It appears that the availability 
of foreign labor has contributed to lower 
returns for eastern farmers by overex- 
panding production and by enabling 
western growers to take over some of 
the markets formerly available to small 
farmers in the East. 

B. Strawberries: California growers 
have doubled their production of mid- 
spring strawberries for processing over 
the last decade, largely with the help of 
Mexican labor. U.S. production rose by 
about 20 percent and prices fell 18 per- 
cent. The five other States producing 
this crop in competition with Califor- 
nia—Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma—all of which use 
domestic labor for strawberries, have 
curtailed production sharply as prices 
fell. 

C. ‘Tomatoes: More than four-fifths of 
the California workers who harvest 
tomatoes for processing are Mexican 
workers. U.S. production of this crop 
averaged 3.8 million tons in 1959 and 
1960, about 3 percent higher than in 
1950 and 1951. California’s annual pro- 
duction rose 0.5 million toms over this 
period while annual output in other pro- 
ducing States, which rely mainly on do- 
mestic labor, went down by about 0.4 
million tons. The U.S. average price to 
farmers dropped by about 12 percent. 

The use of Mexican tabor probably 
has a bearing on the disappearance of 
the family-scale farm and the concen- 
tration of production on the large farm. 
The census of agriculture of 1959 re- 
vealed that the number of large scale 
farms with value of products sold at 
$10,000 or more increased more than 
one-third in the last 5 years from 583,000 
to 794,000. Meanwhile, the number of 
medium and small-scale commercial 
farms declined by more than 40 percent. 

It may be inevitable that the family 
farm type of operation must gradually 
disappear from the American scene. 
Perhaps, this is the price we must pay 
for progress. However, it does not seem 
fair that this should happen partly be- 
cause the Government of the United 
States makes available to large-sgele 
growers and processing corporations an 
unlimited supply of foreign labor at wage 
scales which undermine the value of the 
labor performed by family farm opera- 
tors and the members of their families. 

I believe that the family farm operator 
should be given a fighting chance to 
survive. 

ANSWERS TO PRO PUBLIC LAW 78 ARGUMENTS 


Witnesses testifying before the Gath- 
ings subcommittee have advanced 4 
series of arguments for Public Law 78 
which appear to range from the irrele- 
vant to the ridiculous when analyzed. 
I shall examine them one at a time. 
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A. No labor available: Some witnesses 
claimed that without braceros their 
crops would rot in the fields. They claim 
that domestic labor is not available for 
seasonal agricultural work. This argu- 
ment was partly answered in section I 
of this report. A few additional re- 
marks, however, seem warranted. 

Most of the witnesses who advanced 
this argument were the representatives 
of labor contracting associations, user 
organizations and processing coopera- 
tives and corporations which have a spe- 
cial interest in perpetuating the bracero 
system. ‘These witnesses claimed that 
they made all-out attempts to recruit do- 
mestic labor but failed. Harvey R. 
Adams, executive vice president of the 
Agricultural Council of Arkansas, put it 
this way: 

I don’t believe anybody can make any 
more effort to obtain the workers (domestic) 
than we have; we think we have done a 
tremendous job in soliciting them from out 
of State and any place we can find them. 


Can Mr, Adams really be serious about 
his recruitment efforts when farm- 
workers in Arkansas are paid, accord- 
ing to Department of Labor surveys, be- 
tween 35 and 50 cents an hour? The 
truth is that American farmworkers are 
understandably not available for such 
preposterous wage rates, and neither 
should they be. From any viewpoint 
these wage rates are morally wrong and 
economically absurd. They belong to 
the unhappy depression days of 25 years 
ago, from which we have long and 
thankfully emerged—at least in most 
parts of these United States. 

Where decent wages and working con- 
ditions are offered, American labor is 
available. It is available, for example, 
in the State of Washington, where wages 
are as high as $1.25 an hour, where 
growers participate in an annual 
worker plan, and sometimes advance 
transportation costs to American mi- 
grants. 

It is available in the State of Oregon 
where the State legislature has enacted 
legislation, improving conditions for 
American farmworkers. It is available 
in northern California, where American 
workers can earn as much as $1.50 an 
hour on many tree crops. It is available 
in the State of Ohio, where an enlight- 
ened State and grower policy has re- 
sulted in an elimination of the foreign 
labor which once came into the State. 

In other words, in those places where 
growers have made a sincere effort to 
recruit domestic workers, they have been 
successful. Where an unlimited supply 
of foreign labor is available, however, 
there is no economic pressure put on the 
grower to improve his recruitment 
activities. 

B. Inability to pay: Some witnesses 
testified that because of decreasing farm 
income, growers cannot afford to raise 
wages. This argument is generally 
coupled with the plaint that growers 
have no control over the price they re- 
ceive for their products. 

The question arises as to what growers 
cannot afford to pay higher wages. 
There is no doubt that the family farmer 
who uses little or no labor is in serious 
economic trouble. No evidence has 
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been presented, however, that indicates 
that those large growers and processing 
corporations and cooperatives, who are 
the chief beneficiaries of the bracero 
program, are fighting for survival. On 
the contrary, these enterprises seem to 
be doing quite well. It is highly possible 
that an increase ir labor costs could be 
absorbed by most growers who use Mexi- 
can labor through mechanization, crop 
diversification, or some other means. 

Even if labor costs could not be ab- 
sorbed, it is highly doubtful that an in- 
crease in labor costs would result in a 
substantial increase in overall produc- 
tion costs in agriculture. In 1958 the 
total farm wage bill amounted to $2.9 
billion, while total farm production ex- 
penditures, including interest and rent, 
amounted to $25.2 billion. Labor costs, 
therefore, represent only 11.5 percent of 
total farm production costs, or less than 
one-eighth, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This means 
that farm labor wages could rise more 
than 8 percent before production costs 
are raised as much as 1 percent. 

J. Blaine Quinn, master of the Cali- 
fornia Grange, in a speech before the 
88th annual convention of the California 
Grange, said the following regarding the 
price growers receive for their products: 


The threat to orderly production and har- 
vesting of California’s $3 billion agricultural 
output must not be ignored. We take the 
position that the present labor strife is an in- 
direct result of greed on the part of large 
landholders who brazen their way with un- 
limited expansion of all farm products, with 
little heed to supply and demand. Naturally, 
they depress the market for all similar prod- 
ucts and force the independent producer to 
seek the cheapest labor supply available in 
order to get enough out of their year’s effort 
to keep aboveboard. This forces wages for 
farm labor down below those of any other 
scale in the American Nation. 


Without the braceros, it is highly 
doubtful that the large landholders Mr. 
Quinn describes could brazen their way 
with unlimited expansion of all farm 
products, Mr. Quinn suggests that when 
the independent producers organize they 
will be able to calmly and rightly de- 
mand a fair return. When this hap- 
pens, Mr. Quinn says, labor unrest will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Yet, even if all these factors did not 
exist, it would still be impossible to argue 
that American agriculture must, in the 
attempt to meet its economic problems, 
exploit farmworkers. Fred Bailey of 
the National Grange, testified as fol- 
lows before the Subcommittee on Equip- 
ment, Supplies, and Manpower: 

We shouldn’t rely on the pleas of economic 
poverty in agriculture to justify a low rate. 
We have got to put the emphasis, in our 
opinion, on raising agricultural income to 
the point where it is attractive to Ameri- 
can workers. 


I heartily concur with Mr. Bailey and 
the Grange. 

C. Consumer prices: Some Public Law 
78 supporters contend that consumer 
prices will increase if the bracero pro- 
gram is terminated or reduced. The 
argument goes like this: A reduction in 
the amount of Mexican labor available 
to American growers will cause an in- 
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crease in labor costs, thereby raising 
food costs. 

In my opinion, this question has no 
bearing whatsoever on whether or not 
Public Law 78 should be reformed, ex- 
tended, or terminated. As former Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell said: 

In this country we do not choose to keep 
down our bills, including our food bills, at 
the cost of overworking and underpaying 
human beings. We choose to pay the price 
necessary to support an adequate wage. 


I am in complete agreement with this 
statement, and I believe that the vast 
majority of farmers in the United States 
would also support Mr. Mitchell’s views 
on this question. Spokesmen for con- 
sumer groups, testifying before the 
Gathings subcommittee, stated unani- 
mously that consumers would be willing 
to pay the extra cost, if any, necessary 
to eliminate substandard labor condi- 
tions in American agriculture. 

It is doubtful, however, that reform of 
Public Law 78 would have a significant 
effect on consumer prices. In 1959 
farmers received 38 cents of every con- 
sumer dollar spent for food. Of the re- 
ceipts, farmers paid 8.8 percent in wages. 
That is, 3.3 percent of consumers’ food 
expenses went for farm labor. If the 
farm wage level should rise, even if 
farmers were able to pass the increase 
straight along, the consumer would 
scarcely feel its effect upon his budget. 
If wage costs rose 25 percent, for exam- 
ple, retail prices would be pushed up less 
than 1 percent. 

D. Effect on Mexico: The Mexican 
farm labor importation program is, in 
effect, a point 4 program to Mexico, the 
supporters of Public Law 78 have testi- 
fied. The fact is that Public Law 78 is 
not a foreign aid program, but a program 
to supply American farmers with sup- 
plemental labor. It must be examined 
on this basis, and not on the basis of a 
point 4 program. While it is true that 
the money brought home by Mexican 
braceros is of help to the Mexican econ- 
omy, it cannot be argued that this is a 
legitimate justification for a program 
which is undermining the economic posi- 
tion of American farmworkers. 

As was stated in the minority report 
of the House Agriculture Committee last 
year: 

One can hardly expect the American 
farmworker to shoulder the burden of pro- 
viding foreign aid to Mexico. If Mexico is 
to be helped, let us do it through programs 
established for that purpose—and not by 
injuring a large segment of our popu’ation. 


There are indications, however, that 
Public Law 78 could become a thorny 
economic issue in Mexico, itself. Mexi- 
can cotton vroducers have complained 
of U.S. cotton dumping on the world 
market. The following is a quote froin 
an article, “Balance of Trade Problems,” 
contained in the March 1960 issue of 
Commercio Exterior de Mexico, a 
monthly publication of Mexico’s Banco 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior: 


The situation (disequilibrium of the 
Mexican foreign trade) is further aggra- 
vated by certain cases of open disregard for 
the vital interests of the Mexican economy, 
exemplified by the U.S. cotton dumping on 
the international markets. In spite of 
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being such an important outlet for US. 
producers, Mexico does not receive fair 
treatment from her northern neighbor. 


We are certain that Mexican cotton 
producers are not unaware that much of 
the U.S. surplus cotton which is dumped 
on the international market is produced 
with the help of Mexican braceros. 

E. Antiwetback measure: Proponents 
of Public Law 78 have claimed that 
the bracero program is an antiwetback 
measure. If the program were termi- 
nated or reduced, these growers claim, 
the invasion of illegal entrants from 
Mexico—the so-called wetback  in- 
vasion—would begin all over again. 

It must be stated that this is more of 
a threat than an argument. The 
growers are telling the U.S. Government 
that if it reduces the amount of braceros 
available for work on U.S. farms, they 
will hire Mexicans who enter the coun- 
try illegally. Turning logic upside down, 
they say that the best way to cure the 
wetback problem is to legalize the 
wetbacks. 

I believe that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is adequate to the 
task of policing the Mexican border. I 
believe, further, that if growers, or any 
other employers, presume to break our 
Nation’s immigration laws by harboring 
and trafficking in wetbacks, they should 
be punished for their actions. The Wet- 
back Control Act of 1952 provides ade- 
quate penalties for this purpose. 

F. Religious testimony: Proponents of 
Public Law 78 rejected the testimony of 
many national religious leaders who tes- 
tified on the evils of the bracero pro- 
gram, but accepted with a great deal of 
relish, the testimony of one priest and 
one minister who testified on behalf of 
Public Law 78. 

. Daniel Keenan, of Coalinga, 
Calif., testified that— 

We just don’t have the type and the qual- 
ity and the stamina people who will go out 
and do that work. 


Monsignor Keenan said that good 
money could be made in agriculture and 
that the working conditions were not 
bad. He put it this way: 

If they [the domestic workers] will adjust 
themselves to the situation, if they will 
work 12 and 14 hours a day and forget time 
and one-half and holidays and so forth, and 
make hay while the sun shines, they can 
make a good living, if they want it. 


The monsignor added: 


If we could get a curtailment of some of 
these fringe benefits (unemployment insur- 
ance, etc.) that keep people from working 
we might have a group in here who would 
and could work and could make a fairly 
good living, if they wanted to. 


While every other religious leader, in- 
cluding the minister who testified on be- 
half of Public Law 78, advocates the ex- 
tension of labor standards legislation, 
income insurance legislation, and other 
decent standards to agricultural work- 
ers, Monsignor Keenan seems to be ad- 
vocating the abolishment of these bene- 
fits, in order to force workers to accept 
seasonal agricultural employment—to 
make hay while the sun shines. By so 
doing, he emphasizes one of the main 
reasons why it is difficult to recruit 
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American workers for seasonal work in 
agriculture. These benefits represent 
hard-won victories for the working men 
and women of the United States, and 
they will not give them up without an 
equally hard fight. 

The Reverend Loyal H. Vickers, execu- 
tive director of the Riverside-San 
Bernardino Counties, Calif., Council of 
Churches, testified that the program is 
working well in his area. He stated that 
there were not enough domestic workers 
available who were willing to accept the 
hard, unpleasant, less desirable work of 
the harvest. The Reverend Vickers, with 
the cooperation of the churches and 
church organizations in Riverside and 
San Bernardino Counties, attempted to 
recruit workers for the citrus harvest in 
that area. For the most part this effort 
was a failure. Most of the workers were 
either incapable of doing the work, or 
just plain unreliable. From this evi- 
dence, the Reverend Vickers concluded 
that Mexican braceros are necessary to 
Riverside and San Bernardino county 
growers. 

In answer to a question concerning 
the Reverend Vicker’s testimony, Rev. 
William E. Scholes had this to say: 

I think most of us realize that agricul- 
tural labor is semiskilled labor. If one is 
to make a good living at picking, he has to 
know how to do it. Also he has to become 
accustomed to it. You cannot pick people 
off the street and that quickly make agri- 
cultural workers out of them. 


The Reverend Vickers, himself recog- 
nized this. In his testimony before the 
Gathings subcommittee, he made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

That the growers with the help of the 
Federal Government instigate a program of 
training and upgrading of farm labor, and 
that a way should be found * * * to make 
sure our farmworkers would be able to live 
respectable lives on an adequate income, 
adequate to support and educate their 
families. 


‘I agree with the Reverend Vickers. It 
may be that until this is done there will 
be a need for braceros in the San 
Bernardino-Riverside area. However, I 
believe that one way to enact the recom- 
mendation made by the Reverend Vick- 
ers would be to reform Public Law 78 in 
a way that would protect American farm- 
workers from unfair competition with 
Mexican labor. 

ALTERNATIVE LEGISLATION 


There is an alternative to H.R. 2010. 
It is a moderate proposal which corrects 
the weaknesses of Public Law 78, while 
providing an opportunity for the users 
of braceros to make adjustments so that 
the Mexican farm labor importation 
program may be eventually eliminated. 
This measure is H.R. 6032. 

H.R. 6032 has the backing of the ad- 
ministration, as well as the support of 
the following organizations: The Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, the 
Board of National Missions of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, the Bish- 
ops’ Committee on Migratory Labor, 
the Young Christian Workers, the Bish- 
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ops’ Committee for the Spanish Speak- 
ing, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the National Consumers League, 
the AFL-CIO, the American GI Forum, 
the Joint United States-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee, Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workers, AFL-CIO, 
the United Packinghouse Workers, the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, AFL-CIO, the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, the National 
Sharecroppers Fund, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the National Coun- 
cil on Agricultural Life and Labor, and 
the National Child Labor Committee. 

Basically, H.R. 6032 would provide the 
following: 

First. Eligibility to employ Mexican 
workers should be conditioned upon the 
employers attempting to recruit US. 
workers by offering them wages at least 
equivalent to average farm wages in the 
State. Employers would in no case be 
required to raise their wage offers by 
more than 10 cents per hour in any one 
year or to raise their wage offers to more 
than the average farm wage for the 
Nation as a whole—97.6 per hour in 1960. 
Where the wage offer thus determined 
is less than the wage already prevailing, 
the prevailing wage must, of course, be 
offered and paid. 

Second. Eligibility to employ Mexican 
workers should be restricted to employers 
who make reasonable efforts to attract 
domestic workers by offering—and ac- 
tually providing—terms and conditions 
of employment reasonably comparable 
to those offered to foreign workers. 

Third. Mexican workers should be 
confined to employment in _ seasonal 
and temporary jobs—less than year- 
round—and to employment not involv- 
ing the operation of or work on machin- 
ery, except in specific cases where found 
necessary by the Secretary of Labor to 
avoid hardship. 

Fourth. The Secretary of Labor should 
be authorized to limit the number of 
foreign workers who may be employed 
by any employer to the extent neces- 
sary to assure active competition among 
farmers for the services of U.S. farm- 
workers. 

Fifth. If amended in the respect pro- 
posed above, the law should be extended 
for 2 years, terminating December 31, 
1963. 

Needless to say, these changes would 
greatly improve the protection of the 
American farmworker against the cheap 
labor competition of unlimited impor- 
tation of Mexican braceros. By clari- 
fying the law, it would enable the Labor 
Department to administer Public Law 78 
in a manner which is fair to all the 
parties involved. Finally, it would con- 
stitute a significant step toward the 
elimination of the class system, based 
on poverty at home and in Mexico, which 
now exist in American agriculture. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The time for study is past. In the view 
of the Department of Labor and in view of 
the administration the extension of Public 
Law 78 is acceptable and desirable, but only 
if it can be properly revised. 


These were the words used by Assist- 


ant Secretary of Labor Jerry Holleman 
in presenting the administration’s posi- 
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tion on Public Law 78 to the Gathings 
subcommittee. 

The leaders of some of the Nation’s 
leading church groups have given sim- 
ilar testimony. Rev. Victor C. Oben- 
haus, testifying on behalf of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., testified, in part, as follows: 

The program (Public Law 78), we believe, 
is having serious and lasting effects on the 
American agricultural labor market. It thus 
contributes to one of the bleakest and most 
persistent pockets of poverty in our gener- 
ally affluent society. 


Rev. James L. Vizzard, S.J., director 
of the Washington office of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference: 

Such legislation (Public Law 78) takes dis- 
honorable advantage of the desperate pov- 
erty of workingmen of other nations and 
creates labor pools of foreign fieldworkers 
who are denied the opportunity of normal 
immigration as permanent residents. 


Mrs. Paul Blanshard, executive direc- 
tor, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice: 

The growers in the United States are doing 
precisely now what was done in the early 
part of this century by the sweatshop oper- 
ators and owners in the great cities of our 
country. 


Finally, the Reverend Shirley E. 
Greene, town and country church secre- 
tary, Board of National Missions, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church: 

Believing that we must safeguard the wel- 
fare of the American agricultural worker, we 
favor the early termination of the Mexican 
farm labor program. 


Clearly, the moral implications of 
Public Law 78 are extremely important. 
Can we sacrifice our convictions in or- 
der to satisfy the wants of a small mi- 
nority of farm employers? I believe 
that Congress must answer this question 
with a resounding, “No.” 

I do not suggest that Public Law 78 
should be terminated immediately. I 
recognize that those farm employers 
who have become dependent on labor 
from Mexico need time to adjust to a 
free farm labor economy. 

I do suggest, however, that Public Law 
78 should not be extended unless the 
law is amended to provide the minimum 
safeguards contained in H.R. 6032. I 
suggest, also, that in view of the posi- 
tion taken by the administration, Pub- 
lic Law 78 will not be extended unless re- 
form measures are adopted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, every one of us 
today is being asked to vote on a bill 
which will have a major impact on all 
the people of this country. I say this 
advisedly because you know and I know 
that although the present act only takes 
in those companies which have a rather 
high gross volume of sales, nevertheless, 
the proponents of this measure have al- 
ready indicated that they intend in fu- 
ture sessions to have the dollar volume 
test cut at least in half and perhaps 
lower than this. This admission means 
then that it is the purpose of the sup- 
porters of this bill to inject the Federal 
Government into every business in the 
country regardless of our constitutional 
and historical concept of government 
and regardless of local conditions. 
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I, for one, do not believe that the 
powers of the Federal Government 
should be so expanded. Certainly the 
framers of the Constitution must be hav- 
ing nightmares if they are listening to 
the proposition that the Constitution 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
determine the major operating expenses 
of every business in the country. 

I strongly suspect that this act is un- 
constitutional but even if it is not, it is 
a return to the philosophy of the Admin- 
istration that businessmen of this coun- 
try are so insensitive and so stupid that 
they are unable to properly handle their 
personnel problems and to manage their 
own businesses. 

This bill is also being proposed on a 
humanitarian basis, but the obvious 
cynicism with which this is promoted 
can easily be seen when the proponents 
of the bill, in order to gain votes, have 
exempted from its provisions the lowest 
wage group of any in the country; name- 
ly, the laundry workers. This was fur- 
ther emphasized by the action of the 
conference committee in agreeing to take 
out of the coverage of the existing act 
employees of cotton gins, obviously for 
the purpose of picking up some addi- 
tional southern votes. 

I have said before, and I will repeat, 
that I have no objection to raising the 
minimum wage in legitimate areas of 
coverage, whether it be to $1.15 or to 
$1.25, but it is fundamentally wrong, in 
my opinion, to go beyond the constitu- 
tional authority granted to the Federal 
Government to control interstate com- 
merce and to inject it into what has 
been always considered and known as 
local enterprise and local business. 

There is a further point which should 
be brought up and that is the question 
of unemployment. We have been told 
by the Administration, and the facts 
would bear it out, that there is substan- 
tial unemployment in many areas. 
There are a number of people who are 
now employed who are young or work- 
ing part time or who are mentally or 
physically handicapped. Most of these 
are in serious need of employment at any 
level not only for living expenses but 
also in order to be able to show that they 
are capable of contributing some effort 
to the overall enterprises of the country. 
It seems apparent to me that the pro- 
posed minimum wage will immediately 
and sharply hurt these categories; 
namely, the ones who are least able to 
help themselves. Instead of improving 
the unemployment situation this bill 
will undoubtedly increase the problem. 
I would also suggest to you that where 
labor costs are a high item of expense 
in any business, the effect of the bill 
will be to accelerate automation. This 
will, in turn, increase unemployment 
problems. 

As you can see from the foregoing 
analysis, it is my firm opinion that en- 
actment of this bill will constitute a 
massive invasion of local rights by the 
Federal Government in order to give 
power to a few theoretical bureaucrats 
in Washington; will accelerate automa- 
tion to the detriment of union members 
and nonunion members of the laboring 
force, and will create sharp distress for 
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the marginal workers who are least able 
to help themselves. It is for these rea- 
sons that I most emphatically and sin- 
cerely urge you to vote against this con- 
ference report so that a reasonable bill 
can be produced by a new conference 
committee. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House in approving the con- 
ference report on the minimum wage bill 
was a great victory, not only for the 
administration, but for underpaid work- 
ers throughout the Nation. It would 
have been unconscionable, in my view, 
to have permitted another session to go 
by without giving some relief to this 
group. 

For the first time since 1938 we have 
succeeded in substantially extending the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Under the bill which we approved 
on Wedresday, retail and service estab- 
lishments, with certain exceptions, which 
gross at least $1 million annually and 
which purchase or receive goods for re- 
sale that move or have moved across 
State lines in the sum of $250,000 or more 
per year, will pay their employees a fed- 
erally designated minimum wage. It is 
difficult for me to understand why this 
provision evoked so much controversy. 
Small retailers are not affected, and 
surely it is not unreasonable to expect 
firms which do a business of $1 million 
a year to pay $1 or $1.25 an hour. Nor 
is the dollar volume yardstick a unique 
concept in determining what constitutes 
interstate commerce. As has been fre- 
quently pointed out, the National Labor 
Relations Board has used it for years, 
and the Congress gave its consent to this 
approach by incorporating it into the 
Landrum Griffin Act in 1959. Asa Rep- 
resentative from the State of New Jer- 
sey I am deeply gratified by the new 
minimum wage law. Although most 
industry in my State already pays wages 
considerably in excess of the new mini- 
mum, the bill will help those workers at 
the very bottom of the wage scale. It 
will represent an increase in purchasing 
power as well, and this cannot but stim- 
ulate the expansion of our general econ- 
omy. And, to some extent, it will tend 
to discourage industry from moving out 
of the State to areas where present wage 
rates are far below the national average. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly hope this House will promptly ac- 
cept and approve this conference report 
on the minimum wage bill as the most 
reasonable compromise that can he 
effected at this time. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
that 665,000 of the workers to whom 
coverage will be extended under this 
compromise now earn less than $1 per 
hour and about 4% million of the pres- 
ently and newly covered workers earn 
less than $1.25 per hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to understand how anyone 
living in the United States can regard as 
in any way excessive a take-home pay 
of $50, before deductions, to an American 
working man or woman for a 40-hour 
week in this economic day and age. 

In my opinion, the whole Nation will 
benefit by the acceptance of this com- 
promise agreement which seeks to pro- 
vide a firm foundation for the country’s 
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wage structure and which embraces a 
great assistance toward further eco- 
nomic recovery and employment sta- 
bility. 

Of significant import is the objective, 
contained in this agreement, of elimi- 
nating competition among the several 
States on the basis of low wage stand- 
ards. As minimum wages are reason- 
ably increased throughout our economy, 
incentives for plant migration to low- 
wage States are reduced. It is certainly 
not in the American tradition to encour- 
age competition for industry among the 
States solely on the basis of attraction 
through an available supply of cheap la- 
bor. All authorities agree that sort of 
competition is unfair and serves to en- 
courage only social and economic dis- 
pute and disorder in the Nation. 

This compromise agreement is as close 
to the President’s recommendations as 
can now be accomplished and it is as rea- 
sonable to everybody involved as can be 
expected. I earnestly hope it will be 
adopted by this House without undue 
delay. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to bring the facts 
before my colleagues. In the first place, 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HaLLEck], 
has told us that we should not com- 
promise, and yet here on the floor in 
front of all of us just a few minutes ago 
he said he was in favor of a $1.25 
minimum wage. When he voted for the 
so-called Kitchin-Ayres bill he voted for 
$1.15. I am very happy that he is now 
in favor of $1.25, and I am happy to wel- 
come him to our ranks. 

Next, I would like to bring the truth 
before this body. I say again that the 
proponents of the bill that passed this 
body in the conference did not make a 
single fight for their bill. I deeply re- 
gret that the gentleman from Ohio took 
sick, but he was at two of the meetings, 
and I hold in my hand the original 
notes. I was elected chairman of the 
conference, and in the very beginning 
there was an opportunity to offer the 
formula of five or more stores in two or 
more States. That formula was never 
offered, and the majority of us therefore 
voted in favor of the dollar volume 
formula. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. The vote was 3 to 2. 
And, the reason the point was not made, 
the gentleman from New York knows 
that I planned to offer the substitute. 
And it has been my experience that 
whenever you are looking at a stacked 
deck there is no use putting your money 
on the table. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for agreeing with me that he did 
not offer a fight. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
let us proceed. In the next place—and 
I hold the original notes in my hand— 
all of the conferees from the House, 
including the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio {[Mr. Ayres] who talks about 
principle now, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. Kearns] who called 
the conference a sham, voted 21 times 


unanimously to recede. These are the 
penciled notes that I have here. Is or 
is not that true? I thank you for agree- 
ing with me. Now I would like to pro- 
ceed a little further. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I am sorry, no. Let 
us talk about holly wreaths. The 
amendment on holly wreaths was intro- 
duced in the other body as a Repub- 
lican amendment. 

I must raise my voice at this juncture 
to make another point and that is as 
to the constitutional provisions. The 
NLRB right now says that you are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce if you are 
in excess of $500,000 per year. In this 
bill we say you are engaged in inter- 
state commerce only when all three of 
the following take effect: First, an annu- 
al gross of $1 million, not $500,000; sec- 
ond, $250,000 of the goods are shipped 
across State lines; and, third, when the 
employees are engaged in handling goods 
in interstate commerce. All of these three 
conditions must be met in order to 
qualify for interstate commerce. The 
present rule of the NLRB is that only 
one of those must be met. This is in 
truth, therefore, a very stringent defini- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, finally I would like to 
say that we must vote today either for 
or against this conference report with 
the full knowledge that if we do not 
accept it now, today, there may not be 
another chance in this session of Con- 
gress to vote on minimum wage. The 
other body has just passed this confer- 
ence report by a vote of 64 to 28. The 
other body has discharged its conferees. 
We, the conferees, know the sentiments 
of the other body. We know they will 
not accept any further whittling down 
of their position. This is the plain stark 
truth and fact that we must face. The 
moment of truth has arrived. We vote 
now and if we do not vote correctly now 
then we may not have another chance 
for the balance of this session. 

Finally, I defy anyone to contradict 
this last point. There is not a single piece 
of Federal legislation upon the statute 
books of this Nation that imposes the 
concept of interstate commerce as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AyREsS] and by the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina’ [Mr. 
KITcHIN]. 

Therefore I say the time has come to 
go on record for or against minimum 
wage and I urge you with all my heart, 
soul, and mind, to accept this conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PowEt.] 
has expired. All time has expired. The 
question is on the conference report. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 230, nays 196, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 5, as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—230 
Addabbo Anfuso Baldwin 
Addonizio Ashley Baring 
Albert Aspinall Barrett 
Alexander Bailey Bass, Tenn. 
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Bates 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Buckley 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 
Cohelan 
Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Finnegan 
Fino 

Flood 

Flynt 
Fogarty 
Fountain 
Frazier 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Granahan 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagen, Calif. 
Halpern 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alford 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 


Ayres 
Baker 


Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Berry 
Betts 
Blitch 
Bolton 
Bow 
Boykin 
Bray 
Bromwell 


Hansen 
Harding 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Inouye 
Jennings 
Joelsen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 


NAYS—196 


Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 
James C. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dole 
Dominick 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 





May 3 


O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 

Pirnie 
Powell 

Price 
Pucinski 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schweiker 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sibal 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Durno 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fenton 
Findley 
Fisher 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frelinghuysen 
Garland 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Grant 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 


Harrison, Va. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
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Hiestand May Schwengel 
Hoeven Meader Scott 
Hoffman, Till. Michel Selden 
Hoffman, Mich. Miller, N.Y. Short 
Horan Minshall Shriver 
Hosmer Moorehead, Sikes 
Ikard, Tex. Ohio Smith, Calif 
Jarman Mosher Smith, Miss 
Jensen Murray Smith, Va. 
Johansen Nelsen Springer 
Jonas Norblad Steed 
Judd Norrell Stephens 
Kearns Nygaard Taber 
Kilburn Ostertag Teague, Calif. 
Kilday Pelly Teague, Tex. 
Kilgore Pilcher Thompson, Tex. 
King, N.Y. Pillion Thomson, Wis. 
Kitchin Poage Tuck 
Knox Poff Tupper 
Kyl Quie Utt 
Laird Ray Van Pelt 
Langen Reifel Van Zandt 
Latta Rhodes, Ariz. Weaver 
Lennon Riehlman Weis 
Lipscomb Rivers, 8.C. Westland 
McCulloch Robison Whalley 
McDonough Rogers, Fla. Wharton 
McIntire Rogers, Tex. Whitten 
McMillan Roudebush Williams 
McVey Rousselot Wilson, Calif. 
MacGregor Rutherford Wilson, Ind. 
Mahon St. George Winstead 
Martin, Nebr. Schadeberg Young 
Mason Schenck Younger 
Mathias Scherer 
Matthews Schneebeli 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Bonner 
NOT VOTING—5 
Hagan, Ga. Passman Siler 
McSween Riley 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Bonner against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Riley with Mr. Siler. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Louisi- 


ana [Mr. PassMan]. 


he would have voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote 


“nay %”” 
“present.” 


If he were present, 


I voted 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the conference report may 
revise and extend their remarks and 
that all other Members may have 5 leg- 
islative days to extend their remarks on 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 





APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr, CELLER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 912) 
to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, and for 
other purposes. 





FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY BILL 


Mr. TRIMBLE, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 275, Rept. No. 


343) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6713) to amend certain laws relating to 
Federal-aid highways, to make certain ad- 
justments in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed six hours, three hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, and three hours to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments shall be in 
order to title I of the bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Public Works, and no amendments shall 
be in order to title If of the bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which shall 
be in order notwithstanding any rule of the 
House to the contrary, but any such amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendment. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 





FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
bill H.R. 6441, which the Clerk will re- 
port by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CRAMER moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 6441, to the Committee on Public Works, 
with instructions to report the same back to 
the House with the following amendments: 
One page 6, line 6, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “and such subsection (b) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“If the total of all appropriations, made 
under authority of this section, for any fis- 
cal year which begins after June 30, 1964, ex- 
ceed $50,000,000, no grant shall be made for 
any project from that portion of the appro- 
priation in excess of $50,000,000 which is al- 
located to any State unless such State shall 
pay toward the cost of such project an 
amount equal to the Federal contribution 
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made to such project from such amount in 
excess of $50,000,000.’ ’’; and on page 7, lines 
2 and 3, strike out ‘$100,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘$75,000,000”, and on line 4, 
strike out “$1,000,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$750,000,000”; and on page 8, line 
10, after “of” insert “interstate”. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 


the previous question. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion to recommit. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 165, nays 256, not voting 11, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—165 

Abbitt Downing Minshall 
Adair Dulski Moore 
Alexander Durno Moorehead, 
Alger Dwyer Ohio 
Andersen, Ellsworth Morse 

Minn. Fisher Mosher 
Anderson, Ill. Ford Nelsen 
Arends Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Ashbrook Garland Nygaard 
Ashmore Glenn Osmers 
Auchincloss Goodell Ostertag 
Avery Griffin Pelly 
Ayres Gross Pillion 
Barry Gubser Pirnie 
Bass, N.H. Haley Poff 
Bates Hall Quie 
Battin Halleck Ray 
Becker Harrison, Va. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Beermann Harrison, Wyo. Riehlman 
Belcher Harsha Robison 
Bell Harvey, Ind. Rogers, Tex. 
Berry Harvey, Mich. Roudebush 
Betts Hiestand Rousselot 
Bolton Hoeven St. George 
Bow Hoffman, Il. Schadeberg 
Bray Hoffman, Mich. Schenck 
Bromwell Horan Scherer 
Brooks, La. Hosmer Schneebeli 
Brown Jensen Schweiker 
Broyhill Johansen Schwengel 
Bruce Jonas Scranton 
Burleson Judd Short 
Byrnes, Wis. Keith Shriver 
Cahill Kilburn Sibal 
Cederberg King, N.Y. Smith, Calif. 
Chamberlain Kitchin Smith, Va. 
Chenoweth Knox Springer 
Chiperfield Laird Taber 
Church Langen Teague, Calif. 
Clancy Latta Teague, Tex. 
Collier Lindsay Thomson, Wis. 
Colmer Lipscomb Tollefson 
Cramer McCulloch Tuck 
Cunningham McDonough Utt 
Curtis,Mass. McIntire Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mo. McVey Wallhauser 
Dague MacGregor Weaver 
Davis, Mailliard Weis 

James C. Martin, Mass. Westland 
Derounian Martin, Nebr. Whalley 
Derwinski Mason Whitener 
Devine Mathias Widnall 
Dole May Williams 
Dominick Meader Wilson, Calif. 
Dorn Michel Wilson, Ind. 
Dowdy Miller, N.Y. Younger 

NAYS—256 

Abernethy Boland Cooley 
Addabbo Bolling Corbett 
Addonizio Bonner Corman 
Albert Boykin Curtin 
Alford Brademas Daddario 
Andrews Breeding Daniels 
Anfuso Brewster Davis, John W. 
Ashley Brooks, Tex. Davis, Tenn. 
Aspinall Buckley Dawson 
Bailey Burke, Ky. Delaney 
Baker Burke, Mass. Dent 
Baldwin Byrne, Pa Denton 
Baring Cannon Diggs 
Barrett Carey Dingell 
Bass, Tenn. Casey Donohue 
Beckworth Chelf Dooley 
Bennett, Fla. Clark Doyle 
Bennett, Mich. Coad Edmondson if 
Blatnik Cohelan Elliott t 
Blitch Conte Everett 
Boggs Cook Evins 
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Fallon King, Calif. Rains 
in King, Utah Randall 
Pascell Kirwan Reifel 
Feighan Kjuczynski Reuss 
Fenton Kornegay Rhodes, Pa. 
Finnegan Kowalski Rivers, Alaska 
Fino Kyl Rivers, S.C. 
Flood Landrum Roberts 
Flynt Lane Rodino 
Fogarty Lankford Rogers, Colo. 
Forrester Lennon Rogers, Fla. 
Fountain Lesinski Rooney 
Frazier Libonati Roosevelt 
Friedel Loser Rostenkowski 
Fulton McCormack Rutherford 
r McDowell Ryan 
Garmatz McFall St. Germain 
Gary MeMillan Santangelo 
Gathings Macdonald Saund 
Gavin Mack Saylor 
Giaimo Madden Scott 
Gilbert Magnuson Seely-Brown 
Goodling Mahon Seiden 
Granahan Marshall Shelley 
Grant Matthews Sheppard 
Gray Merrow Shipley 
Green, Oreg. Miller, Clem Sikes 
Griffiths Miller, Sisk 
Hagen, Calif. George P. Slack 
Halpern Milliken Smith, Iowa 
Hansen Mills Smith, Miss. 
Harding Moeller Spence 
Hardy Monagan Stafford 
Harris Montoya Staggers 
Hays Moorhead, Pa. Steed 
Healey Morgan Stephens 
Hébert Morris Stratton 
Hechler Morrison Stubblefield 
Hemphill Moss Sullivan 
Henderson Moulder Taylor 
Herlong Multer Thomas 
Holifield Murphy Thompson, La. 
Holland Murray Thompson, N.J. 
Holtzman Natcher Thompson, Tex. 
Huddleston Nix Thornberry 
Hull Norrell Toll 
Ichord, Mo. O’Brien, Ill. Trimble 
Ikard, Tex. O’Brien, N.Y. Tupper 
Inouye O’Hara, Til. Ullman 
Jarman O’Hara, Mich. Vanik 
Jennings O’Konski Van Zandt 
Joelson Olsen Vinson 
Johnson, Calif. O’Neill Walter 
Johnson, Md. Patman Watts 
Johnson, Wis. Perkins Wharton 
Jones, Ala. Peterson Whitten 
Jones, Mo. Pfost Wickersham 
Karsten Philbin Willis 
Karth Pike Winstead 
Kastenmeier Pilcher Wright 
Kee Poage Yates 
Kelly Powell Young 
Keogh Price Zablocki 
Kilday Pucinski Zelenko 
Kilgore Rabaut 
NOT VOTING—11 
Broomfield Hagan, Ga. Passman 
Celler Kearns Riley 
Findley McSween Siler 
Green, Pa. Machrowicz 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs. 


Mr. McSween with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Findley. 


Mr. McDONOUGH changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 308, nays 110, not voting 14, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—308 
Abernethy Albert Andersen, 
Addabbo Alexander Minn. 
Addonizio Alford Andrews 


Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 

Bass, N.H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Buckley 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carey 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 

Coad 
Cohelan 
Conte 

Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Curtin 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Downing 
Doyle 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
FPalion 
Farbstein 
Fascell 


Feighan. 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Priedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 


Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 

Hall 
Halpern 


Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelsen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kyl 
Landrum 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
McVey 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
Norrell 


NAYS—110 


Alger 
Anderson, Ill. 
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Nygaard 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 
O’Neill 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 

Pilcher 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Powell 

Price 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 

Weis 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Ashbrook 
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Ashmore Dorn Moorehead, 
Avery Dowdy Ohio 
Ayres Dulski Murray 
Bates Fisher Osmers 
Battin Ford Pillion 
Becker Goodell Poff 
Beermann Gross Ray 
Belcher Gubser Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bell Halleck Robison 
Berry Harrison, Va. Rogers, Tex. 
Betts Harsha Roudebush 
Bolton Harvey, Ind. Rousselot 
Bow Hemphill St. George 
Bromwell Hiestand Schadeberg 
Brown Hoeven Schenck 
Broyhill Hoffman, Til. Scherer 
Bruce Hoffman, Mich. Schneebeli 
Burleson Jensen Schwengel 
Byrnes, Wis. Johansen Short 
Casey Jonas Smith, Calif. 
Cederberg Judd Smith, Va. 
Chiperfield Keith Taber 
Church Kilburn Teague, Calif. 
Clancy Kilgore Teague, Tex. 
Collier King, N.Y. Tuck 
Colmer Kitchin Utt 
Cramer Laird Van Pelt 
Cunningham Lipscomb Weaver 
Curtis, Mass. McCulloch Westland 
Curtis, Mo. McDonough Whitener 
Dague McIntire Williams 
Davis, Martin, Nebr. Wilson, Calif. 

James C. Meader Wilson, Ind. 
Derounian Michel Winstead 
Devine Miller, N.Y. Younger 
Dole 

NOT VOTING—14 

Broomfield Hagan, Ga. Mason 
Celler Harding Passman 
Findley Kearns Riley 
Grant McSween Siler 
Green, Pa. Machrowicz 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Find- 
ley. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, H.R. 6441. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 





THE FIRST HUNDRED DAYS OF THE 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much comment this week on the 
history of the Kennedy administration, 
and its critics are far more glib in re- 
viewing its hundred days than in dis- 
cussing the 8 weeks which preceded 
them. 

A variety of interesting comparisons 
could be made, but I shall draw just one 
contrast between the hundred days and 
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the 8 years—and do it in the field of 
agriculture. 

After 8 years of talk about problems 
and no action on solutions—after 8 years 
of administrative veto response to the 
promise of progress through the Con- 
gress—we have in less than a hundred 
days witnessed dynamic, positive move- 
ment toward supply adjustment and in- 
come improvement in agriculture. 

We have seen farmer-administration 
of farm programs, dormant for many 
years, reactivated. 

We have seen floors raised under farm 
prices. 

We have seen farmer apathy replaced 
by farmer interest as meetings on the 
feed-grains program drew audiences 
numbering high in the hundreds and 
producers stood in long lines to sign up 
for program participation. In that con- 
nection I would point out that farmers 
do not turn out for meetings or stand in 
line to be regimented—not American 
farmers. 

We have seen the President and his 
Secretary of Agriculture submit to the 
Congress a comprehensive program that 
will make possible an all-out attack on 
the total farm problem and at the same 
time guard the interests of consumers at 
home and abroad. 

We have an administration that spot- 
lights agriculture as a national asset 
rather than a burdensome taxpayer re- 
sponsibility. 

The first hundred days have been good 
days for American agriculture—days of 
appreciation, days of action and days of 
constructive results. Measuring them 
against the preceding years, it is highly 
doubtful that any farmer would want 
to turn backward and retrace the path. 





POLAND AND ITS CONSTITUTION 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request Of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, to the 
people of Poland and Polish communi- 
ties throughout the world, this day, May 
3, holds sacred significance. It was on 
this day, 170 years ago, that the Polish 
Diet adopted one of the first European 
constitutions providing a democratic 
form of government. 

Inspired by the historic ideals of a 
people that have fought for their free- 
dom throughout the centuries, this Con- 
stitution brought economic, social, and 
political reforms that were destined to 
make Poland one of the bastions of 
democracy in the east of Europe. Into 
this Constitution, adopted only 4 years 
after the ratification of our own Con- 
stitution of the United States, were 
woven strong threads of humanitarian- 
ism, tolerance, religious freedom, indi- 
vidual liberty, and justice, forming a 
fabric bound to endure the ravages of 
tyranny and oppression. 

Time, alas, was not given to the Po- 
lish people to bring to fruition the seeds 
of freedom implanted by their Consti- 
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tution. As early as 1795, the nation suf- 
fered its third partition and its people 
again fell under the yoke of bondage. 
Not again until 1918 did the Polish state 
rejoin the family of free nations. And 
the following 20 years brought advances 
in economic, cultural, educationa!, and 
social endeavors that won the admira- 
tion of the world. The cause of free- 
dom everywhere was enhanced by the 
contributions of the Polish nation. 

Once again these valiant people fell 
victim to invasion and partition. The 
world will not quickly forget that Sep- 
tember day—September 17 in 1939— 
when alien forces once more marched 
into Poland and sparked the flame that 
plunged the world into war. The result- 
ant dissolution of the Polish state and 
the partition of its territories brought 
about the Moscow-dominated govern- 
ment and dictatorship which today has 
stifled the political freedom, but not the 
hope of the Polish people. 

So today, we pay tribute to their 
strength and courage—the strength and 
courage of a people whose passion for 
freedom continues to burn brightly in 
their hearts. It is difficult indeed to re- 
call any nation that has fought more 
consistently and more valiantly for the 
freedom of man. We look forward 
eagerly to the day when the Polish peo- 
ple shall again be free and walk among 
us as citizens of a free world. We ex- 
press the hope that the ideals and prin- 
ciples set forth in the Constitution of 
1791 will soon again be the law of that 
great land. 

In paying merited tribute, we hail also 
that vast segment of our own popula- 
tion, Polish in origin, dedicated at all 
times to the highest standards and con- 
cepts of our own great Republic. Sig- 
nificant and major has been the part 
that our Polish-Americans have played 
in the building of this Nation and in the 
strengthening and protection of our 
freedoms. We appropriately, on this 
May 3, join with our Polish brethren in 
rededication of ourselves to the great 
cause of freedom and in reaffirmation 
of our unbreakable ties with those all 
over the world who refuse to abandon 
that cause. 





RECESSION PROBLEMS AND THE 
FIRST HUNDRED DAYS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 87th Congress convened, Republican 
Members of this body came to Washing- 
ton greatly concerned with recession 
problems, with chronic depressed areas 
and their needs, and with the problems 
of slums and blighted areas in our cities, 
along with the slump in housing con- 
struction. We agreed with the Septem- 
ber 2 text from Manchester, N.H., in 
which candidate Kennedy stated that 
“The Federal Government cannot do for 
us what we must do for ourselves, but it 
can set the atmosphere in which our 
economy can be revitalized.” We agreed 
with his observations in Scranton, Pa., 
on October 28 that all agencies should 
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give priority to the needs of depressed 
areas. And we were especially pleased 
at his views as expressed in Roanoke, 
Va., on November 4, that “we must work 
to increase our productivity, our national 
wealth and our national strength 
through sound economic policies” and 
that, insofar as the dollar is concerned, 
“we will defend its value and its sound- 
ness.” 

I frankly expected that recession, or 
cyclical unemployment would be han- 
dled in a sound manner and that tempo- 
rary additional unemployment benefits 
and legislation to make children of un- 
employed parents eligible for assistance 
under the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram would be enacted speedily and 
effectively. After some hesitation when 
the administration bill contained a con- 
troversial provision raising the unem- 
ployment tax wage base from $3,000 to 
$4,800, the Republican policy committee 
became the first official body in Con- 
gress to support the special temporary 
extension program on February 21, 1961. 
We urged that the program be financed 
by temporary increases in the tax rate, 
and this was done when the House Ways 
and Means Committee reported the bill. 
Eighty-five percent of the Republicans 
in this body supported this bill on final 
Passage, March 1. Twenty-nine of 
thirty-one Republican Members of the 
other body voted for final passage 2 
weeks later. Meanwhile, by voice vote 
the House passed H.R. 4884 to tempo- 
rarily permit States to use matching 
Federal grants to aid children of the 
needy unemployed. A big step had been 
taken toward the provision of needed 
benefits to help get the economy back on 
its feet again. I note with pleasure the 
fact that all economists seem fairly well 
agreed at this time that the Nation has 
reached and perhaps emerged from the 
bottom of the cyclical pattern. 

Our cooperation on antirecession mat- 
ters could well have continued into de- 
pressed area legislation if the adminis- 
tration had made a reasonable effort to 
support sound legislation similar to that 
proposed by President Eisenhower in the 
past. As a matter of fact, the chron- 
ically depressed areas of this Nation 
could have received aid some time ago, if 
the Democrat-controlled Congress had 
supported the Eisenhower program so 
that the wage earners of this country 
could have received a $1.15 per hour 
minimum wage in 1960 instead of 1961. 
This could have taken place if then Sen- 
ator Kennedy had agreed to accept last 
year’s House-passed bill. 

Be that as it may, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee finally reported 
a bill which had many improvements 
over past reported legislation in this area. 
I commend the committee for supporting 
this year such Republican programs as 
antipirating provisions, retraining and 
financing by regular appropriations 
rather than by back-door financing— 
all Republican-sponsored policies in the 
past. However, other Republican mem- 
bers of the committee and I were greatly 
concerned over several features of the 
bill. 

The Members of this body are by now 
more than familiar with my objections 
to “shotgun” rural area loans, public 
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facility grants, and the discretion given 
to the Secretary of Commerce in desig- 
nating redevelopment areas. My substi- 
tute would have authorized $150 million 
in industrial area plant loans instead of 
$100 million, and would have more than 
doubled the inadequate grants for voca- 
tional retraining. However, this substi- 
tute was not adopted, nor was any con- 
sideration given to utilizing the device 
of accelerated tax amortization to pro- 
mote plant construction in depressed 
areas. A bad bill passed this body, and 
@ worse one passed the other body. I do 
not believe the resultant law will solve 
the problem of depressed areas or even 
make much of a helpful impact. 

Many have asked why rural areas were 
eliminated from my bill rather than 
leave the full provision in to angle for 
rural southern votes. The answer is sim- 
ple—we prepared a bill which would have 
worked and which would have eliminated 
most of the deficiencies of the committee 
bill. It would have set up a sensible 
study on how to best develop a workable 
program for rural areas rather than 
setting up a rural loan fund used as a 
$100 million bribe and boondoggle in 
that no one knows where it is going to 
be used. We were right, and, therefore, 
we followed through in an attempt to 
convince other Members of this body. 

Perhaps as Reverend Smith used to 
Say, “Minorities are almost always in the 
right,” but, on the other hand, we are 
hopeful that the statement “Heaven still 
guards the right’? might prove equally 
true before too many more measures 
such as this are enacted. 

Meanwhile, as a portent of things to 
come, President Kennedy sent to Con- 
gress his message on housing and com- 
munity development on March 9. Un- 
noticed by some in the deluge of papers, 
task force reports, special messages, and 
just plain messages from the White 
House, several danger spots reared their 
ugly heads and will bear close watching 
during the hearings and debate on the 
administration housing program. 

The recommendation for a no down- 
payment, 40-year mortgage loan pro- 
gram to be insured by the FHA seems 
to lead to an era where depreciation will 
outrun the amount of equity of the home 
buyer. Some have criticized the possi- 
ble debasement of the FHA if they must 
supervise and process direct Government 
lending programs which the President 
proposes. A recommendation for more 
public housing units is sure to be ques- 
tioned strongly by many Members of 
this body, while I would hope that the 
burden of proof would be put on ad- 
ministration witnesses as to the need for 
a Cabinet-level Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs. Proposals to in- 
crease the direct-loan authorization for 
elderly housing from $50 million to $100 
million, while admirable in purpose, 
should be judged in relation to the fact 
that of the current authorization, only 
about $20 million has actually been bor- 
rowed by nonprofit organizations to 
finance housing units for the aged. 

This is not to say that there is no 
merit in the President’s housing rec- 
ommendations. But I only hope that 
any resulting legislation to reach the 
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ficor of this body does not weaken ex- 
isting sound programs, impose adminis- 
trative rigidity, increase authorizations 
needlessly, nor inaugurate new programs 
without adequate consideration. 

There has been a misty haze over the 
first 100 days, primarily because of 
the differences between the task force 
reports, the recommendations of the 
President, the so-called administration 
programs, and the final determination 
by the administration as to direction. 
The blurred picture presented is illus- 
trated by the depressed areas bill. 
Everyone understood and it was pro- 
claimed to the United States that the 
new administration was for sound fi- 
nancing by the regular appropriation 
process. The picture was painted, the 
appeal of soundness and fiscal responsi- 
bility acclaimed by the citizens of the 
United States, and then what happened? 
In conference that fiscal responsibility 
was torpedoed by a switch in position by 
the administration. 

One wants to believe that a recom- 
mendation by the administration is a 
conviction on the part of that adminis- 
tration and fully supported by it. What 
happened in this instance seems to have 
been a well calculated plan to obtain 
public acclaim for a soundly financed 
program but with an ultimate objective 
of obtaining power to circumvent the 
Congress in such a way that the public 
would not realize the change of position. 

The past week I read a statement on 
the depressed areas bill in the Washing- 
ton Post under date of April 27, 1961, 
that stated “the Senate version was 
backed by the administration to keep the 
program out of the hands of the con- 
servative House Appropriations Commit- 
tee and this was the way the bill finally 
passed.” It was then inferred that all 
who voted otherwise were against aid to 
depressed areas. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The only way that Congress could 
express itself as to fiscal responsibility 
was to vote up or down the conference 
report. The American public should 
know and is entitled to know that the 
original administration bill, H.R. 4569, 
was changed by direct command from 
the White House. This example of 
sleight-of-hand change, it is hoped, will 
not emerge as a pattern for the future. 
There must be mutual confidence be- 
tween the legislative bodies and the Ex- 
ecutive Office. If we are to legislate in- 
telligently with the welfare of all the 
American people at heart, we, as Mem- 
bers of the Congress, are entitled to know 
the true position of the administration. 

On April 27, 1961, the President is- 
sued a special message to the Congress 
of the United States on conflicts of inter- 
est. In this statement he said: 

Of course, public officials are not a group 
apart. They inevitably reflect the moral 
tone of the society in which they live. And 
if that moral tone is injured—by fixed 
athletic contests or television quiz shows— 
by widespread business conspiracies to fix 
prices—by the collusion of businessmen and 
unions with organized crime—by cheating 
on expense accounts by the ignoring of 
traffic laws or by petty tax evasion—then 
the conduct of our Government must be 
affected. Inevitably the moral standards of 
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a society influence the conduct of all who 
live within it—the governed and those who 
govern. 


This certainly applies, I would hope 
and believe, to relations with the Con- 
gress and also to political elections. 

This all-too-rapid review of the first 
100 days has been limited to the specific 
area of housing depressed areas, 
and emergency antirecession measures, 
However, it indicates Republican co- 
operation where such cooperation has 
been warranted. It also, unfortunately, 
indicates that some of the programs of 
the New Frontier have violated the very 
traditions of the American frontier— 
that of individual initiative and enter- 
prise pressing onward with freedom and 
opportunity. Restrictions and unsound 
provisions in several of the administra- 
tive proxcams as applied to the “Old 
Frontier” would have meant that Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett and all the rest 
would have been so hamstrung by the 
restrictions of Government that they 
might never have been allowed to cross 
the Appalachians or even “kill them a 
b’ar” withovt authorization from a Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to discuss the Ken- 
nedy administration’s fiscal policy based 
on its record during the first 100 days. 

I attach to our economic situation the 
same importance as I do to defense and 
national security. The fiscal health of 
America is vital to the survival of our 
free way of life against communism. As 
such, it transcends partisanship and my 
remarks today, Mr. Speaker, will be en- 
tirely objective. 

Like other Americans, during the last 
presidential campaign I listened to the 
candidates and read the platforms. 
When Mr. Nixon said, for example, that 
the Democratic promises in the Los 
Angeles convention platform would cost 
$13 to $16 billion, it worried me. I 
firmly believe the Nation must live with- 
in its income and that leaving payment 
of all these spending programs to future 
generations is wrong. 

Frankly, however, I was somewhat re- 
assured by statements of candidate Ken- 
nedy on fiscal policy, such as he made 
in my own home city of Seattle in Sep- 
tember. I was worried about certain 
massive spending proposals, but it was 
reassuring when Mr. Kennedy told a 
meeting of my fellow citizens that it is 
important that the United States main- 
tain “to the extent possible, a sound 
fiscal policy.” 

Again, a short while later in Roanoke, 
Va., candidate Kennedy spoke in the 
same vein; and I was impressed also with 
the statement wherein he promised that 
“we will seek a balanced budget over the 
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years of our administration—seeking a 
budget surplus as a brake on inflation 
in times of prosperity.” He referred to 
his party as committed to a sound fiscal 
policy. 

Along with all Americans, even though 
I am of the opposite political party, I 
believed we had a right to expect under 
Jack Kennedy an administration dedi- 
cated to maintaining the value of the 
dollar and promoting fiscal responsibility 
for us and our grandchildren. 

On November 8 the American people 
saw fit to accept candidate Kennedy’s 
solemn assurances, especially so with a 
Congress heavily weighted with Demo- 
crats, to carry out his policies and 
programs. 

On January 30 the new President, it 
seemed to me, reaffirmed his adherence 
to sound fiscal policy in his state of the 
Union message. This was the more 
encouraging after the ringing inaugural 
words of admonishment: 

My fellow citizens, ask not what your Gov- 
ment can do for you. Ask what you can do 
for your Government. 


I thought this was a meaningful ap- 
peal to the people to forgo more serv- 
ices and benefits in light of the overall 
picture—the flight of gold, the drop in 
financial revenue, and defense needs. I 
looked for an end to budget busting and 
a firm and responsible fiscal policy which 
had been promised the American people. 

On the heels of Kennedy’s ringing 
inaugural challenge to his fellow cit- 
izens came a further indication of re- 
straint. This was the release of a report, 
prepared for President Kennedy, which 
evaluated current economic and finan- 
cial matters. Three distinguished cit- 
izens—Allan Sproul, former president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Dr. Roy Blough, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Paul W. McCracken, of the 
University of Michigan—made recom- 
mendations for domestic economic pol- 
icy which strongly opposed Government 
spending to create prosperity. This is 
the way it read: 

Even in a recession the Government 
should continue to make its decisions about 
expenditure programs on the basis of the 
ongoing needs of the Nation for public 
services and facilities. It should not try to 
step up Federal spending, which does not 
meet this test, in order to counter the reces- 
sion. Countering a mild and short recession 
by emergency public spending does not work 
well in practice. 


Would the leader of the New Frontier 
follow such advice? 

Like all Americans concerned with 
fiscal policy, I watched and wondered 
and waited. I was eager to discover 
if the new administration was going to 
try to fulfill the sweeping promises of 
the Democratic platform Kennedy es- 
poused before November 8, or if people 
would indeed be called on to make sacri- 
fices and forgo some benefits as was 
voiced on January 20. 

President Eisenhower had told us the 
Nation was in an economic transition 
and would readjust itself. And, as at- 
tested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Economic 
Adviser Walter Heller, Director of the 
Budget David Bell, and even Leon Key- 
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serling—all on separate occasions—the 
economic picture had begun to show im- 
provement. I was encouraged. The 
pressures for an all-out massive spend- 
ing recession attack were lessening. 
The President could exert leadership 
and offer the Nation a fiscally solvent 
program in line with his campaign as- 
surances. 

Then, in separate messages to Con- 
gress, March 24 and March 28, the Pres- 
ident spelled out—vaguely at times—the 
broad outlines of his fiscal program. 

In presenting his non-defense-budget 
revisions March 24, President Kennedy 
pointed to overestimated revenues for 
fiscal 1961 and widespread unemploy- 
ment. He said that the previous admin- 
istration unrealistically assumed that 
Congress would raise postal rates. These 
were factors which prompted an esti- 
mated budget deficit of $2.2 billion for 
fiscal 1961, instead of the Eisenhower 
projected surplus. However, without 
shame, President Kennedy went on to 
fiscal year 1962, making the same unre- 
alistic assumption himself about postal 
rate increases. He added $5.1 billion in 
new obligational authority to President 
Eisenhower's estimates, and came up 
with an even larger budget deficit of $2.8 
billion for that fiscal year. 

All the while, any drop in tax receipts 
would not be Kennedy’s own responsi- 
bility, but he wanted credit for at least 
$900 million in new revenue which he 
hopes may be raised by his new pro- 
grams. It was a self-serving, purely po- 
litically inspired attitude. 

Painful as it is for me to say so, I feel 
the President could not have made a 
worse start. It augers poorly for the 
future. This was the time and the place 
for forthright fiscal responsibility—a 
balance between outgo and income. In- 
stead, he sought refuge in a previous 
miscalculation. He sought refuge also 
in removing increased defense spending 
from his budget calculation. He shifted 
the blame. Therein was the tipoff of 
what was to follow, an attempt to cover 
up deliberate deficit spending, abandon- 
ment of fiscal integrity by the New Fron- 
tier. 

Another device used by President Ken- 
nedy, of which I am highly critical, has 
been his plan to postpone the step-up of 
special taxes. For example, the $1 bil- 
lion in benefits over the next 15 months 
in unemployment compensation will 
start at once. But, the increase in pay- 
roll taxes—borne by the employers to 
finance these benefits, as recommended 
by Kennedy—would not begin until 1963. 

The increase in social security bene- 
fits, at a cost of $1 billion a year, was 
similarly treated. The increase in pay- 
roll taxes to meet the cost would not start 
until January 1, 1963, under his plan. 

The same was true of the President’s 
medicare bill proposal—a delay in im- 
posing its cost on the taxpayers until 
1963. 

It may be good politics to delay the 
increased tax burden until after the con- 
gressional elections next year. But, to 
me, it is irresponsible from a fiscal point 
of view. 

The evasive approach has continued in 
message after message. Proposal after 
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proposal has outlined needs and prob- 
lems, but has been without price tag 
or without explanation of the overall re- 
lationship of cost to available revenue. 

And, speaking of cost, what is the cost? 

Taking the Kennedy administration 
forecasts, this will be the situation for 
fiscal 1961 and 1962—for the present 
fiscal year, spending will total $80,690 
million, while the income will be $78,520 
million, leaving a deficit of $2,170 million. 

For the next fiscal year, spending is 
projected at $84,260 million, with income 
at $81,430 million, resulting in a deficit 
of $2,830 million. 

So, $5 billion will be added to the 
burden of debt to be visited on future 
generations. 

But no one—neither President Ken- 
nedy nor Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget David Bell, nor anyone—could 
possibly tell the total cost of the built- 
in mandatory increases of the Kennedy 
proposals. The new farm recommenda- 
tion is a sort of multi-billion-dollar 
blank check to certain farm groups. It 
is impossible to attach any accurate price 
tag to it. Actual budget revisions which 
were spelled out reveal the immensity of 
proposed increased spending. 

President Kennedy, in his state of the 
Union message of January 30, 1961, 
stated: 

Barring the development of urgent na- 
tional defense needs or a worsening economy, 
it is my current intention to advocate a 
program of expenditures which, including 
revenues from a stimulation of the economy, 
will not of and by themselves unbalance the 
earlier (Eisenhower) budget. 


On March 24, the President sent his 
non-defense-budget message to the Con- 
gress; and 4 days later he sent his budget 
message for defense. 

When the Kennedy spending proposals 
are compared with those in the Eisen- 
hower budget, a marked increase in pro- 
posed spending is apparent. The fol- 
lowing contrasts the Eisenhower budget 
with the Kennedy budget in terms of 
new obligational authority or authority 
for the Government to commit itself to 
future payments: 


New obligational authority 


{In billions] 
1961 1962 
Kennedy proposals___.-....--- $87.1 $86.0 
Eisenhower budget-----...--- 82.1 80.9 
Dnemietso.. ae 6.0 6.1 


The added expenditures for the 2 
years—$5.3 billion—represent slightly 
more than half of the added obligational 
authority—$10.1 billion—requested for 
the same 2 years. Thus, the additional 
authority that Kennedy now seeks would 
enable him to spend—aside from the $5.3 
billion in 1961 and 1962—an extra $48 
billion in 1963 or thereafter. 

In his March 24 budget message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy set forth one of his basic 
fiscal policies: 

The Federal budget should, apart from any 
threat to national security, be in balance 
over the years of the business cycle, running 
a deficit in years of recession when revenues 
decline and the economy needs the stimulus 
of additional expenditures, and running a 
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surplus in years of prosperity, thus curbing 
inflation, reducing the public debt, and free- 
ing funds for private investment. 


This is an often heard—and often 
criticized—approach to fiscal policy. 

For example, Columnist Henry Hazlitt, 
in the February 20 issue of Newsweek, 
pointed out: 

The political advantage of this system is 
that no one can ever hold you to account, 
because no one knows when an economic 
cycle has begun or ended, or just where we 
are in it, or when employment is ever high 
enough to take the terrible risk of balancing 
or overbalancing the budget. We have al- 
ready had 24 budget deficits in the last 30 
years. The record will become even worse 
if we adopt the indeterminate cyclical-bal- 
ance theory as official doctrine. 


If one penetrates a masterful Madison 
Avenue image of false-front fiscal re- 
spectability, the total becomes a huge 
proposed spending adventure built in 
over the ensuing years. This is hardly 
consistent with preelection statements, 
or his inaugural call to the citizenry for 
sacrifices. 

Mr. Speaker, how can the United 
States ever balance its budget, be it 
good times or bad, when President 
Kennedy has already added $10.1 billion 
in new obligational authority to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s estimates in just 2 
fiscal years, one of which is almost over? 
How can the United States ever balance 
its budget, in good times or in bad, when, 
in the first 100 days of an administra- 
tion, we find that housing spending for 
fiscal year 1962 is increased by $214 mil- 
lion; welfare spending is increased by 
$215 million; education spending is in- 
creased by $500 million; labor spending 
is increased by $431 million—all in one 
fiscal year, 1962? 

While some of the increases in non- 
defense spending may be necessary, I 
ask this body to scrutinize most care- 
fully spending measures which lead di- 
rectly to a national debt figure of $290 
billion at the end of fiscal 1962. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s estimate was $283.4 
at the same time. 

An extra $6.6 billion is thereby passed 
on to future generations. There is an 
automatic built-in addition of an addi- 
tional $200 million annually in interest 
on this growing national debt. No end 
is in sight as projected education, hous- 
ing, and welfare programs will automat- 
ically increase in years to come. My 
colleagues will examine specific admin- 
istration programs in these fields. I 
am merely calling the attention of this 
body to the true picture of so-called 
fiscal responsibility. 

In foreign aid, my fingers have been 
crossed, lest through an economy 
weakened by excess spending we lose the 
very freedom we have sought to protect. 
I have had added misgivings about the 
stability of our dollar and the gold scare. 
But I have counted on the existence of 
one overall House committee to weigh 
the urgency and need of foreign aid 
against the available revenue and the 
overall fiscal welfare of the country. 

Imagine, then, my feelings when 
President Kennedy requested in addition 
to a regular $4 billion in foreign aid an 
extra $7.3 billion outside of the appro- 
priation process. In other words, he 
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sought the money through back-door 
spending. This would authorize bor- 
rowing from the Treasury so the money 
could be spent without the control or 
scrutiny of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

There are many meritorious proposals 
for economy and ways of holding down 
the national debt. But until the back 
door of the Treasury is locked there is 
no hope of fiscal responsibility. A com- 
mittee must oversee and be responsible 
for balanced budgets and holding the 
line on spending. 

Back-door spending is the way special 
pressure groups get what they want. It 
is like the head of the family setting 
up one bank account and letting every 
member of the family, including Johnny 
who wants a new car, and Jane who has 
a taste for fancy clothes and a new fur 
coat, draw checks against the account. 

All father can do is borrow and cover 
the regular deficits. With Uncle Sam, 
it has been like that. 

In the last 30 years, the United States 
has only paid its way six times. We 
have increased the debt 24 times, mostly 
on account of back-door spending. 

Commonsense should tell us that defi- 
cits in bad years should be made up by 
surpluses in good years. But do some 
economists who teach at Harvard have 
that kind of commonsense? The Presi- 
dent is not programing that way. 

The administration opposes the an- 
nual review and overall scrutiny of chan- 
neling all spending bills through one 
committee. In two recommendations 
alone, and in foreign aid and in the ad- 
ministration housing proposal, approx- 
imately $15 billion in back-door spend- 
ing is included. These programs would 
be blank checks for future years’ expend- 
itures, without regard to conditions in 
the world, or any test of the desirability 
of continuing programs after their use- 
fulness had ceased. We hear another 
$7 billion giveaway of surplus crops is 
planned outside the appropriation pro- 
cedure. 

The administration has supposedly 
advocated fuller discussion of controver- 
sial issues. But it has packed the Rules 
Committee with three additional mem- 
bers, to assure absolute administration 
control over House legislation. This 
same Rules Committee, despite platform 
promises to restore fiscal responsibility, 
and with knowledge of our problems of 
inflation and the flight of gold abroad 
due to a lack of confidence in the finan- 
cial affairs of our country, recently re- 
jected by an 8-to-6 vote House Resolu- 
tion 115. This resolution was designed 
to curb budget busting, to hold down the 
level of the national debt, and to provide 
for constitutional congressional control 
over Federal expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 120 Mem- 
bers of this body signed a letter in op- 
position to so-called back-door spending. 
Yet my resolution to curb it was not 
brought before the House for debate. 
Some 16 insertions and remarks in the 
Recorp already this year have brought 
out the facts on this issue. Startling 
figures show that Congress increased the 
President’s budget requests for public 
debt transactions and contract authori- 
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ties by $149 million in 1958, $221 million 
in 1959, and $997 million in 1960. I would 
hesitate to predict the final figure for 
1961. 

Rule XXI(4) of the Rules of the House 
states that no bill or joint resolution 
carrying appropriations can be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction 
to report appropriations, nor can an 
amendment proposing an appropriation 
be held in order during consideration of 
a bill or joint resolution which has been 
reported by a committee not having 
jurisdiction to report appropriations. 

However, the House has passed legis- 
lation authorizing various Government 
agencies to borrow funds from the 
Treasury and to spend these borrowed 
funds without the called-for Appropria- 
tions Committee approval. This is 
back-door spending at its insidious 
worst. Without discussion and pos- 
sibility of remedial legislation, blame for 
unbalanced budgets can hardly be as- 
sessed unless control is vested in any 
governmental branch or body. 

On February 13 of this year I in- 
serted in the Appendix of the daily Rerc- 
orD a table listing the back-door bills 
enacted in the past 3 years. The total 
money involved—over $1143 billion—is 
striking, as is the diversity of programs 
encompassed. Many of the bills origi- 
nated ir. the other body, despite consti- 
tutional prerogatives and responsibilities 
of the House to originate bills withdraw- 
ing money from the Treasury. 

There is no doubt that a legislative 
enactment permitting money to be 
drawn from the Treasury is an appro- 
priation. Unless this problem is rec- 
ognized, and rectified, there is no sense 
working for other items of legislation 
promoting fiscal responsibility, be they 
authorization of the use of the item 
veto, gradual reduction of the public 
debt, or any other. Fiscal integrity be- 
gins at home, and no homeowner pad- 
locks his front gate only to leave his 
back door open to all comers with his 
life savings in plain view on the kitchen 
table. We in Congress do this, how- 
ever. It must be stopped. 

In summary, the first 100 days has 
seen an expansion of Government ex- 
penditures not only in the recession 
fiscal year from which we are now 
emerging, but in years to come. The 
first 100 days has seen a continuation 
of back-door spending and even a re- 
fusal to bring remedial legislation to the 
floor for debate. 

I, for one, am tired of unbalanced 
budgets. I am sick of Congress abdi- 
cating its responsibility to exercise in- 
dependent judgment apart from the 
executive branch of Government. 
Back-door spending eats away at the 
value of the dollar. It has increased the 
national debt $107 billion. I want no 
more temporary extensions of the debt 
limit. The time has come to take a firm 
stand for fiscal integrity in the wake 
of the backwash of the first 100 days. 

From the first 100 days one thing is 
clear: The New Frontier has supported 
fiscal responsibility and a balanced 
budget in name only and all the while 
has asked for programs to cost billions. 


— 


se 
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Our fellow citizens can do something 


for their Government. They can call 
on their President not to seek to do so 
much for so many, but rather to give 
us all a fiscal policy against inflation 
and one that we, not our grandchildren, 
will pay for. 

In the face of preelection assurances 
of sound fiscal policies the first 100 
days indicate that we face the greatest 
Government spending orgy in history, 
with less congressional control. It is a 
sorry prospect for the disillusioned tax- 
payers and future generations of 
America. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I include 
at this point a tabulation of the first 
100 days of the Kennedy spending pro- 
posals which reveals not what the citi- 
zens can do for their country, but rather 
what the Government is asking to do for 
President Kennedy’s fellow citizens and 
the direction and manner in which our 
President is keeping his  preelection 
pledge to seek a balanced budget over 
the years of his administration: 

COST OF THE PRESIDENT’S NEw SPENDING 

PROPOSALS 
(As obtained from “Federal Spending Facts” 
issued by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce) 

President Kennedy has sent to Congress a 

number of messages calling for enactment of 
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legislation to authorize new spending pro- 
grams and to extend and expand existing pro- 
grams. In several instances the message 
spelled out the dollar spending authoriza- 
tions requested, but in some others the mes- 
sage was vague or noncommittal. In most of 
the latter cases, cost figures became available 
upon introduction of the proposed legisla- 
tion or in congressional hearings. Up to the 
present time, however, a compilation of the 
overall cost of these new spending programs 
has not been made available to the public 
or to the Congress, and may not even have 
been prepared by official sources, To fill this 
informational need, the following analysis 
has been prepared from currently available 
cost data. 

With a few exceptions, the President’s pro- 
posals call for authorization of specific or 
approximate dollar amounts to conduct the 
programs over stated or implied periods of 
time. The time periods range from 15 
months for the temporary unemployment 
compensation program to 40 years over which 
subsidies would be paid on new public 
housing construction. In view of the differ- 
ent periods for which the various program 
authorizations are being sought, it would 
not be very meaningful merely to add up 
the total costs of each program. Moreover, 
in a few instances the proposals do not set 
a time limit to the programs and, conse- 
quently, there can be no estimate of total 
cost. 

SUMMARY 


The table below shows in summary form 
the cost estimates discussed hereinbefore. 


[In millions} 


Temporary programs: 


nemployment compensation !__..........-.-.--.--- 
Aid to dependent children. --...............-...------ 
SS OEE IR a ee 


New perennial programs: 


ey CII 3 i a ido dna cdcnse~secekae 
Fe IO 8 icntincnndsintind ndtienpacnknee 
ee  ebadencnnsensnawe 
Medical facilities and scholarships.................... 


College facilities loans 
Youth Conservation Corps 


SE his ch i dine ndudadenationiinas 
ND bic cORLidhadenbacadswanohmekbai~cmntgie 


Extension and expansion of existing programs: 


a antpunmnarcian™ 


n renewal grants______.__ 
FNMA and other housing--_- 
Public housing (100,000 units) 


Veterans eumspemation. 2s k ss... 
INNES TOON it oo, nn hecsbahien agin ein on 


Total, budget expenditures___..............---.-------... 


Payroll-tax-financed programs: 


Social security liberalizations__._.........-....--.-..- 


Medical eare for aged 


tah oMieaaea so on oe ince sec 









Estimated | Estimated | Average Probable 
cost, fiscal | cost, fiscal | annualcost| annual cost 
year 1961 | year 1962 | next few | by 5th year 





1 Budget Bureau estimates. According to Labor Department estimates these amounts overstate 1961 expendi- 


tures by $160,000,000 and understate 1962 by same amount. 


7It is assumed that the budget impact of the $500,000,000 feed grains program cost will be spread over the next 


4 years. 


The above table indicates that if all of the 
spending measures discussed in_ this 
analysis are approved by Congress, budget 
expenditures will be increased by $578 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1961 and by about $1.7 billion 
in 1962. More importantly, the budget cost 
of these programs will rise substantially 
after 1962. It will average about $3.2 billion 
annually for the next few years and probably 
total between $3.7 billion and $5.2 billion 
by fiscal 1966. And these estimates assume 
no future liberalization of any of the pro- 


grams for which authorizations of 5 years 
or more have been proposed. The only prob- 
able liberalizations taken into account in 
the 1966 expenditure projections are in con- 
nection with extension of the proposed 3- 
year public school aid program and aid to 
depressed areas. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
search director of the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce says adoption 
of all the spending measures proposed 
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by President Kennedy would make a $90 
billion budget a certainty by fiscal 1965 
and a possibility by 1964. 

Obviously, such a budget trend of the 
first 100 days offers no prospect of re- 
lief from repressive taxes. 

Finally, let me finish by saying, Mr. 
Speaker, that my remarks today regard- 
ing the first 100 days of the Kennedy 
administration can be summed up very 
simply. Last fall when I ran for re- 
election, I told my constituents that the 
Republicans believed the least govern- 
ment was the best government. I told 
my constituents that the election of Sen- 
ator Kennedy and the Democratic Party 
meant bigger government, more gov- 
ernment, more regimentation, more 
spending, and the continuation of the 
philosophy of centralization of power in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the first 
100 days makes me an honest man. It 
is a clear indication that what I said 
is coming to pass. Major new programs 
and proposals and subsidies are addi- 
tions to centralization of power for the 
New Frontier for proposed expenditures 
which over 11 fiscal years, from 1962 
to 1972, will build in some $36 billion of 
new expenditures. This figure does not 
include the proposed new farm bill, 
which certainly will add substantially to 
this figure, nor any future extensions or 
additions to existing programs. 

And in addition to this vast increase 
in Federal bureaucracy and big govern- 
ment, there is one other threat to our 
free way of life which I had not fore- 
seen; namely, as we have seen during 
the past 100 days, the increase in back- 
door spending by which the legislative 
branch is abdicating its responsibility to 
control and scrutinize spending pro- 
grams and has handed it over to the 
President and the executive agencies. 

These two trends constitute a threat 
to our economic stability and our entire 
constitutional system. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Ameri- 
can people will see what is going on and 
in their wisdom and on the basis of 
facts, return the control of this House 
in 1962 to a political party that stands 
for the exercise of judgment and re- 
sponsibility by the representatives of the 
taxpayers of this great Nation. 


Estimated costs of Kennedy proposals over 


entire life of programs 
Millions of 
Ts 

I ihn istics cin win ci cnet 4, 626 
CIID i citi sti hte anit inianenaaical 7,173 
I en ecterpectreinnnnniatingd 11, 550 
EINE, EO renintnernserutateniommee 389 
Extended unemployment-_-__._..--_- 950 
Aid to the children of unemployed. _-_ 305 
Medical care to aged__..-......... 5, 250 
Social security changes__......_.... 5, 050 
Emergency feed grains._.......-. 500 
TGR spinon ictal itp einstein 1, 900 
[hn nesinstnenniipianintwigesdnmmatiiiies 37, 693 

FE SEE We ieenecinartetere eonninn (?) 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 

er, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to ask the question of the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr, PELLy] 
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who used the figure of $36 billion as the 
amount of new expenditures over the 
next 11 fiscal years proposed thus far by 
the administration. I wonder if the 
gentleman could summarize these pro- 
posals for the record. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the esti- 
mated cost of the various Kennedy pro- 
posals over the entire life of those pro- 
grams has been worked out on this basis. 
The education program would cost $4,626 
million. The housing program over its 
entire life would amount to $7,173 mil- 
lion. The highway program would 
amount to $11,550 million. The dis- 
tressed areas bill, which we passed, was 
originally proposed to cost $389 million. 
The extended unemployment bill, which 
we passed, would cost $950 million. The 
aid to children of unemployed, which we 
passed, would cost $305 million. 

The medical care for the aged, which 
was proposed by the administration, 
would cost an extra $5,250 million. So- 
cial security changes as proposed would 
cost $5,050 million and then the legis- 
lation of the emergency feed-grains bill 
was estimated to cost $500 million. The 
request for additional defense was, I be- 
lieve, $1,900 million. I think, if my 
arithmetic is correct, that would add 
up to something like $37 billion-plus and 
it does not include, of course, the cost 
of the new farm bill which is almost im- 
possible to estimate. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago I read an article by 
Roscoe Drummond in which he discussed 
the apparent attempt on the part of the 
administration to blame the projected 
deficits in 1961 and 1962 on Eisenhower 
miscalculations. Has the gentleman 
read that article? 

Mr. PELLY. I did read that article. 
Of course, I believe that anyone who 
reads my remarks, as I hope many will 
tomorrow in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
will find that the President himself 
greatly increased the cost of those budg- 
ets and that certainly the blame for the 
deficits for those 2 years should not be 
put on the back of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration as so-called miscalcula- 
tions of income. 

We, of course, always have to esti- 
mate the amount of income, but there 
are other built-in costs which will also 
greatly increase the budget deficits for 
those 2 years. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
Jersey and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington for what I consider to be a very 
worthwhile effort and for giving infor- 
mation to the House and the country 
which the country and the House both 
need. I hope there will be more talks 
by Members on both sides of the aisle 
on this very important subject of what 
we are doing and where we are going. 
I compliment the gentleman very 
highly. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota, 

Mr. SHORT. I, too, would like to 
compliment the gentleman on taking 
this time and putting this material to- 
gether. I think it is information in 
which everyone is interested and which 
everyone should have. 





PROGRAM FOR REMAINDER OF 
WEEK 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the acting majority leader as 
to the program for tomorrow? 

Mr. BOLLING. The program for to- 
morrow is the joint meeting to hear an 
address by His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Tunisia, to be 
followed by the consideration of the con- 
ference report on S. 912, the additional 
judgeships bill, and then the bill H.R. 
6713, the proposed Federal-aid highway 
program of 1961. 

Mr. SHORT. May I inquire further 
about the program for the balance of 
the week? 

Mr. BOLLING. It is my understand- 
ing that when this program is completed 
that will be all the program for the bal- 
ance of the week. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, after 
the motion to recommit on the water 
pollution control bill I was called off the 
floor and missed the final vote. Had I 
been present I would have voted “yea.”’ 





ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND’S MAY 
3 CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PuctInskr], is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RrEcorp 
following my remarks today on the 170th 
anniversary of Poland’s May 3 Consti- 
tution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this special order today so 
that my colleagues in Congress and I 
may pay tribute to the magnificent 
Constitution of Poland which was adopt- 
ed by that nation on May 3, 1791. 

It might quite possibly be asked why 
Members of Congress in the United 
States would be paying tribute to this 
great document which was adopted by 
a nation removed from our own shores 
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by thousands of miles. The answer is 
at once a source of justice and inspira- 
tion. 

We Americans pay tribute to Poland’s 
Constitution not only here in Congress 
but throughout the United States be- 
cause we are mindful of the fact that 
Poland’s Constitution of 1791 brought 
to the European Continent those funda- 
mental principles of human dignity 
which our own Nation adopted only 2 
years earlier after the heroic American 
Revolution. This Polish Constitution 
was the first effort made by any Eu- 
ropean nation to bring to the people of 
Europe in 1791 the principles of jus- 
tice and self-rule which were incorpo- 
rated in the U.S. Constitution adopted 
in 1789. 

Equally compelling in our efforts to 
recognize the great contribution of the 
people of Poland in adopting their Con- 
stitution is the fact that the Poles made 
this heroic move at a time in European 
history when despotism was on the rise 
in Europe, and to suggest the principles 
of democracy or self-government was a 
move which provoked only bitter re- 
sentment and antagonism by the rulers 
of all European nations of that day. 

In paying tribute to Poland’s Constitu- 
tion, we here in Congress are sending an 
assurance to the Polish people of our 
continuing belief that just as they had 
carved for themselves a concept of dig- 
nity under freedom in 1791, that same 
spirit of freedom will again emerge when 
Poland’s present Communist rulers fall 
from the weight of their own oppression 
and despotism. 

Throughout her 1,000 years of history, 
Poland has provided in Europe a stanch 
bulwark against those who would defile 
the dignity of man by placing him in 
bondage of oppressive rulers. Just as 
our own American Constitution adopted 
in 1789, Poland’s Constitution was in- 
deed a revolutionary document. It in- 
troduced to the European Continent for 
the first time in formal language the 
principle of sovereignty of a people in 
the state. 

This Polish Constitution gave live 
meaning to the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when he stated: 

The disease of liberty is catching. I think 
it is catching in our time, and I want it to 
spread the world over. Our function is to 
maintain its vitality here, maintain our ex- 
ample here, so that as it starts to spread 
throughout the world, we will be the nucleus 
of a great army of people the globe around 
who desire to follow the same road we follow. 


This challenging principle laid down 
by Thomas Jefferson not only to Amer- 
icans but people throughout the world 
might very well explain why Poland's 
Constitution of 1791 was so short lived. 
Her despotic neighbors in Russia and 
Prussia were indeed mindful of Thomas 
Jefferson’s admonition that the disease 
of liberty is catching, and they saw the 
early results of that admonition by Po- 
land’s adoption of her Constitution. It 
is an indisputable fact of history that 
the tyrannical rulers of Poland’s neigh- 
bors could not afford to have this disease 
of liberty brought to the European Con- 
tinent, and so in 1795, 4 years after Po- 
land adopted the principles of the 
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American Constitution, Russian and 
Prussian soldiers were sent into Poland 
to partition that gallant nation. 

But even though the Poles were no 
longer to enjoy the fruits of their great 
Constitution of 1791, the spirit of free- 
dom prevailed, as it does even today. 

Poland rose again after World War I 
and rekindled on the European Conti- 
nent the democratic principles of her 
people’s stubborn belief, only to see them 
decimated again by the infamous Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov agreement of 1939, 
which sparked the beginning of World 
War II and the ultimate treachery of 
the Communists in taking over Poland 
in 1945. 

Mr. Speaker, the tragic history of Po- 
Jand in her desperate struggle for liberty 
should be an inspiration and a lesson to 
all Americans. Freedom is a precious 
commodity which can be easily lost in 
the great struggle of world powers today. 

In paying tribute to Poland’s Consti- 
tution here in Congress today, we Amer- 
icans should soberly reappraise our 
own position as defenders of freedom. 
We can learn from the tragic history 
of Poland that those same despotic ele- 
ments exist in the world today which 
crushed the spirit of freedom in Po- 
land 170 years ago. We must recognize 
the fact that while freedom brings great 
blessings, it also requires tremendous 
sacrifices. I pray to God that we in 
America will never become so self- 
assured of our freedom that we will let 
it slip away from our shores through 
apathy and inaction. 

Poland’s Constitution of 1791 should 
rightfully inspire those who respect 
freedom just as does our own Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe to understand this 
fully, we should heed the words of 
President Kennedy made on September 
17 of last year in Greensboro, N.C. The 
then Senator said: 

I think the United States has lost its 
image as a revolutionary, forward-looking 
country. We celebrate today the anniver- 
sary of Constitution Day. I hold the view 
that the Constitution is the most revolu- 
tionary document, with the Declaration of 
Independence, ever written; and it should, 
to the new countries, serve as a source of 
stimulation and enterprise. We hold the 
view that the people will come first, not the 
Government. We hold the view that every 
American, regardless of his religion or his 
race, is entitled to his constitutional rights. 


The words of President Kennedy are 
as true today as they were half a year 
ago, or as they would have been 170 
years ago, when the heroic Poles 
ane the concept of constitutional 
rule. 

They will lose their meaning only if 
our Nation becomes so entrenched in its 
own comfort that it fails to recognize 
the plight of millions of people through- 
out the world who are today living in 
privation under the rule of Communist 
dictators. 

I truly hope the tribute we are paying 
today to the Constitution of Poland will 
rekindle in all Americans that revolu- 
tionary spirit which our own forefathers 
manifested so heroically in the struggle 
which won for us our own freedom. I 
hope this revolutionary spirit will again 
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spread through the whole world and 
bring about a dedication to freedom and 
constitutional rule under the principles 
of sovereignty for all people. 

It is most significant that the revo- 
lution which brought to Poland these 
principles of constitutional government 
in 1791 was accomplished without a 
single drop of blood being spilled. It 
was an act of wise statesmanship en- 
acted by the Polish Diet in 1791 in War- 
saw that by unanimous solemn vote 
brought about this historic political, so- 
cial, and educational reform destined to 
strengthen the Polish state at a time of 
threatening dangers from imperialistic 
neighboring powers. 

I have never been convinced by those 
who proclaim that armed intervention 
must be the necessary corollary for 
bringing freedom to all the people of the 
world. I stand before you firmly con- 
vinced the decisive leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, being today magnificently 
supported by the leaders of America 
from both parties, can indeed bring to 
the world those basic freedoms we hold 
for ourselves without resorting to armed 
intervention. But this can only happen 
when enlightened people throughout the 
world will recognize our President’s de- 
termination and refiect this determina- 
tion to their own people. 

Just as the Polish people carved for 
themselves a doctrine of dignity under 
freedom, so can the entire world follow 
this magnificent example if the leaders 
of the free world will stand firm and 
resolute against Soviet threats. History 
has shown us that despotism triumphs 
only in the wake of weakness, indecision, 
and appeasement. 

In paying tribute to the people of 
Poland today, I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
we here in Congress should serve notice 
on the present Communist rulers of 
Poland that our patience is not inex- 
haustible. Let Poland’s Premier Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka take heed of the fact that 
we in this Congress, mindful of the great 
contributions the people of Poland made 
on the altar of freedom, recognize that 
they need all of our assistance to relieve 
their present privation. But this assist- 
ance cannot long continue by humani- 
tarian Americans while Mr. Gomulka 
continues his blind allegiance to Moscow 
rule. I was shocked to read about 
Premier Gomulka’s unprovoked attack 
against the United States the other day 
when, like a puppet he followed Soviet 
propaganda in trying to place the tag 
of aggressor on the United States for the 
abortive attempt at restoration of free- 
dom by the Cuban people themselves. 

I hope ways will be found to tell the 
gallant people of Poland, who are today 
suffering privation under Communist 
rule, that it is Premier Gomulka himself 
who is emerging as the chief architect of 
obstruction to further help by the United 
States to millions of men, women, and 
children in Poland. 

I have supported efforts in this Con- 
gress to help these gallant Polish people, 
even though they are under the rule of 
Communist leaders, because it is an in- 
disputable, undeniable, unequivocal fact 
that the millions of people in Poland are 
not Communists, never have been Com- 
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munists, and never will subscribe volun- 
tarily to Communist dogma. But even 
my patience is not inexhaustible. It be- 
comes increasingly more difficult to pro- 
vide help to these wonderful people who 
have made such great effort in the cause 
of freedom and who, if given the oppor- 
tunity today, would indeed aline their 
loyalties with the democracies of the 
West, when Poland’s present albeit tem- 
porary Communist leaders continue in 
their brutal attacks on the honor and 
dignity of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, my one consoling fact is 
the sincere belief the people of Poland 
are not going to be beguiled by Mr. 
Gomulka’s intemperate assaults on the 
dignity of our Nation. They will not be 
deceived because burning in their hearts 
today, just as in 1791, is the spirit and 
longing for freedom. 

Poland’s Communist rulers will fail in 
their efforts to deny the Polish people 
their sovereignty just as Hitler and all 
other previous despots failed. 

Today, as we pay tribute to Poland’s 
great Constitution of 1791, we look with 
confidence to the day that freedom will 
again emerge in Poland and the rest of 
the captive world, and these great na- 
tions will again join the world family of 
nations as free people. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed proud to join with others in the 
celebration of Poland’s Constitution Day. 

The people of Poland can be justly 
proud of their wonderful heritage, for 
they have given to the world and this 
country great men, achievements, and 
ideals. 

Though Poland for these past many 
years has been tied under the yoke of 
oppression, I know the people in their 
hearts carry the joy of this celebration 
and the undieing prayer for independ- 
ence from the claws of communism. 

In joining in the celebration of this 
great day, we must also continue to join 
with them always in their prayers and 
works so that the people of Poland and 
Polish heritage throughout the world can 
be again truly free to enjoy the inde- 
pendence they so deeply love and enjoy. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 is a date of special significance for the 
millions of Americans who are of Polish 
descent. For it was on that date, in 
1791, that Poland reformed her govern- 
ment and adopted constitutional prin- 
ciples that placed her among the most 
enlightened nations of the world. 

Those principles, unfortunately, were 
submerged by the partition of Poland a 
few years later, but they lived on in the 
hearts of the Polish people and were 
carried to this country by the millions 
of Polish citizens who started life anew 
here. 

The healthy root that principles of 
liberty and equality took in our land was 
in no small part due to the ardent belief 
with which these principles were held by 
the sons and daughters of Poland. 

While May 3 is therefore a date that 
is of particular pride to Americans of 
Polish descent, it is also a date that 
should be proudly noted by all Amer- 
icans. For Americans of every race and 
creed and national origin rejoice in lib- 
erty and hope that the day will not be 
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distant when the people of Poland live 
again in freedom. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the unhappy history of the 
Poles in modern times is full of ups and 
downs; it is marked with glorious deeds 
and tragic disasters. Their late 18th 
century history was especially so, for in 
the middle of an inescapable national 
disaster their patriotic and statesmanlike 
leaders did their best in presenting their 
country with the most liberal and dem- 
ocratic constitution. 

After the first partition of Poland in 
1772 among her three greedy and grasp- 
ing neighbors, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, Polish leaders knew that Poland 
could not escape eventual dismember- 
ment in the hands of these powers. 
They thought that, in the absence of 
effective foreign aid, their best chance 
of forestalling such a sad eventuality 
rested in the overhauling and strength- 
ening of Poland’s Government. They 
thereby hoped to unite all Poles more 
firmly behind the Government, and thus 
face their foes in unison. With that 
lofty objective in mind a committee of 
the Diet—or the Assembly—was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution. The 
work was begun in 1788, and by early 
1791 the drafted document was ready. 
It was promulgated on May 3, and 
thenceforth became known as the Con- 
stitution of May 3. 

That memorable and historic docu- 
ment embodied many liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas, and represented a de- 
cisive advance over anything of the kind 
yet attempted in any country in central 
and eastern Europe. By its provisions 
Poland emerged from an antiquated 
medieval system of government and en- 
tered into one with many modernistic 
features. 

Autocratic Poland became a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Ministerial responsi- 
bility was introduced and cabinet type 
of government was established. The 
intricate and obstructive features of the 
old system were abolished, and many 
class distinctions were eliminated. ‘The 
barrier separating the nobility from the 
rest of the people was drastically low- 
ered. Personal privileges formerly en- 
joyed by the gentry alone were now 
made available to all townsmen, and the 
peasantry were placed under the protec- 
tion of the law. The powers of the 
upper house were reduced and those of 
the lower—or popularly elected—assem- 
bly were increased. Freedom of con- 
science and of speech were guaranteed. 
These democratic features made the 
constitution of May 3 a model constitu- 
tion, and as such it was widely hailed 
both in Poland and by Poland’s friends 
in other lands. The date of its procla- 
mation became a Polish national holi- 
day. But the above is the story of the 
valiant attempt on the part of Polish 
leaders to salvage their country from 
eventual dismemberment, a noble and 
intelligent attempt, and its failure is no 
discredit to their memory. 

Soon after the constitution was pro- 
claimed in Poland, her implacable foes 
declared war upon her, and finally 
brought her independent existence to an 
end. For that reason the Polish people 
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never had the good fortune to live under 
their constitution, and perhaps that is 
one more reason why they have looked 
upon it as a memorable document em- 
bodying their unrealized dreams and 
long-cherished hopes. That is why, as 
the years and decades go by, the Poles 
regard that document, their constitution 
of May 3, as the true expression of their 
ideals and celebrate its anniversary as 
their national holiday. I am pleased to 
echo their genuine patriotic sentiments 
on the 170th anniversary of Polish Con- 
stitution Day. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 3d of 
May is one of the most significant days 
in man’s turbulent history of fight for 
freedom. Since 1791, the ideals of free- 
dom, when the people of Poland pro- 
mulgated its constitution, have been 
held steadfast by the people of Poland, 
both within and without the country. 

When we consider the words that are 
part of the 3d of May constitution, 
reaching back to the 18th century, we 
know that the good people of Poland 
were in the vanguard of democracy: 

All power in civic society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale and 
on a lasting foundation. 


Just so long as the people of Poland, 
as well as all freedom-loving people, hold 
on to the ideals and the vision of these 
early Polish patriots, just so much closer 
will come their realization. 

We have learned that the overthrow 
of tyranny is no easy matter but in his- 
tory’s long pull, it is as inevitable as the 
rise of the sun. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the cele- 
bration of Poland’s Constitution Day is 
an occasion for honoring a nation which 
refuses to be conquered. An indomitable 
people, the Poles throughout all history 
have suffered probably more and more 
often than any other ethnic group in 
the whole world. They have suffered at 
the hands of their ruthless neighbors on 
all sides, again and again and again. 
Since 1939 they have endured terror and 
misery beyond even that of the suffering 
millions throughout all the world and 
greater than their own repeated an- 
guish down the centuries. Yet, as al- 
ways in their centuries-old history, they 
have endured and persisted in their 
heroic and independent spirit. They 
have remained an entity. 

The divisions of Poland between the 
warring powers of Europe before 1800 
are landmarks in the annals of exploita- 
tion of nation by nation. In the last 
century and a half Poland has twice 
lost her freedom. Yet Poland has never 
ceased to be. The country which led 
Europe as it emerged from the Dark 
Ages—led Europe in Christianity, in 
culture, in political development—has 
never lost its basic stamina, its capacity 
for recuperation, or its enduring quali- 
ties of courage, cultivation, and Chris- 
tian fortitude. 

Poland as the eastern outpost of 
Western civilization for centuries with- 
stood the onslaught of the barbaric 
hordes from the east. In modern his- 
tory Poland emerged again and again 
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from the assaults of Germany on the 
left and Russia on the right of her 
beleaguered frontiers. Throughout all 
the vicissitudes of history the Polish 
people have not only endured, they have 
emerged with a faith in their own per- 
manence, a knowledge of their inex- 
haustible spirit, and an unquenchable 
hope for the triumph of justice. 

Never did a people deserve more sup- 
port and encouragement from the free 
world. For the Poles have carried the 
banner of freedom throughout the holo- 
caust of centuries. Their respect for 
the individual, for the rights of man, for 
liberty of person, of mind, and of soul 
has pervaded despite all efforts to an- 
nihilate it. Since the beginning of 
World War II they have suffered not 
only the awful horrors of war known 
to all nations, they have been subjected 
to catastrophic defeat, ruthless terror of 
occupying forces, torture and murder 
both inside and outside of concentration 
camps, forced emigration. 

Yet the spirit of Poland remains un- 
conquered. As it has endured, so will 
it endure. We salute the Polish people 
with admiration, with hope, and with 
confidence in their ability to triumph. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 170 
years have passed since the people of 
Poland drafted their real democratic 
charter, which was to become the guide- 
line for all those who were opposed to 
tyranny and dictatorial powers. Last 
year there were over 30 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing 
speeches made by distinguished Members 
of both the House and Senate. In nearly 
all of the addresses the Members ex- 
pressed the hope that the following year 
would bring a better future for the op- 
pressed Polish people, along with all 
their enslaved neighbors. Unfortunately, 
this was not the case, and looking back 
today over the past year, one can only 
wonder why we have not found ourselves 
yet engaged in a third world war. 

Reading the daily press, it seems that 
there is not a single spot on this earth 
which has not become inflamed. Barely 
did we try to clear up the situation in 
the Congo, when fire broke out in Laos, 
and while fighting continued there, we 
woke up one morning only to learn that 
rebel forces had landed on Cuban soil 
in an attempt to liberate their homeland 
from Castro’s Communist-infested dic- 
tatorship. While fierce fighting was 
going on in Cuba, we learned that French 
forces in Algeria had staged a mutiny 
against President de Gaulle, and up to 
this day there is no end in sight. 

I do not believe I have to tell anyone 
here what the reason is for all this. Cer- 
tainly it is not American incapability, or 
ill will, to handle the situation. We have 
tried hard enough to convince people 
who do not share our views that we are 
sincere in our words and that we want 
to see all people free from ruthless police 
systems, be it on the far right or the 
left. We have shown time and again 
that we support fighters for freedom in 
Communist-enslaved countries, in Tru- 
jillo’s Dominican Republic or Hitler’s 
Germany. 

Yet, unfortunately, we have not suc- 
ceeded, and many among us ask why? 
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Why do we have enemies in Europe 
whom we have helped to liberate? Why 
are we disliked in African countries that 
became independent due to our vote in 
the United Nations? The answer to this 
and to the many questions that have 
puzzled today most policymakers is 
plain—Moscow is against it. Just as we 
adhere to our great American Consti- 
tution, and just like the Nazis followed 
closely to Hitler’s guideline ‘Mein 
Kampf,” the answer to today’s events 
can only be found in Marx’s manifesto 
“Das Kapital.” The Soviet tyrants from 
Lenin through Trotsky, Stalin to Khru- 
shchev, have followed the preaching of 
Marx completely, and exactly. They 
may differ on how to run their own na- 
tion, and they may oppose each other 
in their lust for absolute power, but 
nevertheless, all of them agree in the 
principle, that to achieve their aim a 
world revolution is necessary. No mat- 
ter what the means, said Marx, as long 
as we achieve our final aim. Cheating, 
lying, and blackmail has been most com- 
monly used by the Soviet leaders, to line 
up ignorant and discontented masses, 
throughout the world. 

Having closed themselves up behind 
an iron wall for nearly half a century, 
the masters of the science of propaganda 
have told all sorts of lies, easily picked 
up by ignorance. Only a very few people 
know that were it not for American sup- 
port in World War II, the Soviet Union 
would have perished under the steam- 
roller of the advancing Nazi machine. 
Few only realize how many American 
engineers and technicians, who went as 
advisers to the Soviet Union prior to the 
last war, have perished there in slave 
labor camps and have never again been 
heard from. Few people remember that 
were it not for Hitler’s attack on the 
Soviet Union, their mutual friendship 
since the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact would 
have existed to this day. 

How many people do remember the 
Atlantic Charter, drafted during World 
War II, and later in the course of the 
Yalta Conference abused and disre- 
garded when Stalin insisted on having 
the entire Polish border changed. 
Should not Khrushchev and his gang 
that worked under Stalin occupy the 
same glass dock along with Eichmann, on 
trial for having massacred 6 million peo- 
ple? What about the countless millions 
who were deported to slave labor camps 
from all the Baltic States and who were 
never heard of again? What about the 
Polish insurgents who fought off Hitler’s 
occupants in Warsaw, expecting prom- 
ised aid from the Soviet army occupy- 
ing the other side of the city? How 
about the 12,000 Polish officers shot in 
the Katyn Forest and dumped into mass 
graves? And what about the suppress- 
ing of the Hungarian revolt? Are not 
these few charges alone sufficient to 
bring the ruthless masters of the Krem- 
lin before a world court of justice, just 
like Eichmann is facing today? 

About 10 days ago the world went wild 
over the Soviet’s achievement of send- 
ing a man into space. Once again very 
few of us analyzed Soviet reports on this 
world event to really grasp the true pic- 
ture of this brilliantly staged propa- 
ganda masterpiece. At this point, I 
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must bow my head to my young dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. RoMAN PucIN- 
ski from the 1lth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. He was perhaps the 
first to doubt the story about the mys- 
terious flight. Time magazine and other 
publications followed his belief. Know- 
ing a little bit about the true workings 
of the Moscow propaganda mill, some- 
one may find many analogies in this 
trumped-up and unfounded achieve- 
ment. 

Credit went to an unknown flier who 
overnight became a hero of the Soviet 
Union. If true, he was just used like a 
guinea pig in a remote controlled mis- 
sile, with no less power than was exer- 
cised by Laika, the Soviet dog. Poor 
Laika, except for an additional meal on 
that day, did not get a medal. 

But what was not surprising was the 
ballyhoo that followed the landing of 
Cagarin. Most of his well-prepared 
speech made after his landing was a 
brief rundown, a cliche style, hailing the 
Communist leadership, the party, and 
the Soviet Union. Whatever he said 
about the flight itself has been already 
known from photographs taken by our 
own cameras placed in our guided mis- 
siles. Not one word said by Gagarin was 
new. Once he spoke about a porthole in 
his spaceship, which was again denied 
later. He did not forget to mention 
kolkhozes—cooperative farms—he saw 
while flying over the Soviet Union. His 
own wife was amazed to learn that her 
husband was a major in the Soviet Air 
Force. Even the launching point of the 
spaceship was held in deep mystery. 
Yet the world jumped to the conclusion 
that a space flight with a man in the 
missile had taken place, but no one has 
heard any signals, allegedly sent by 
Gagarin from his flight. Did we not learn 
also that it was not Marconi who in- 
vented the radio, but an obscure Rus- 
siat1 a long time before? How absurd 
cal we become in trusting Soviet words? 
But should we really be inclined to be- 
lieve in the great Soviet achievements, 
and should we really take it for granted 
that they have launched a spaceship, 
then why should we not ask them to pro- 
duce the true builders of the Soviet 
spaceship, release their names, just as we 
have done for years, telling the world 
that Von Braun is our top man in the field 
of rockets and missiles. Where are the 
thousands of German scientists deported 
by the Russians in 1945? 

I believe that there is still time to 
change the picture and to prevent a third 
world war clash. We have to show the 
world that most of it is being duped by 
masters in that art. We should produce 
pictures and distribute them widely, of 
larger Soviet towns that are empty of 
traffic, with people rushing through their 
main streets in shabby and rugged 
clothes. We should cite and emphasize 
the facts of how the Soviets exploit their 
satellite countries, by buying a ton of 
coal for pennies and reselling it for 
dollars. 

Only then the Soviet lies can be de- 
feated, just as Hitler when the truth 
came out in the end. If this is done, we 
will once again be able to celebrate a 
true 3d of May in a democratic and free 
community of Poland. 
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Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 8, 1918, right in this very Cham- 
ber, President Wilson enunciated his 
famous ‘14 points of peace.” Freemen 
here, as well as throughout the world, 
thrilled at his inclusion of Poland’s in- 
dependence as a sine qua non for chart- 
ing world peace. 

No more ardent and able champion of 
Poland’s longing for recognition as a free 
Nation can be found than our illustrious 
World War I President. 

Is it any wonder then that his name 
and memory are revered in Polish homes 
throughout the world? His picture, tat- 
tered by time, can still be found in Polish 
living rooms. 

Today, as true Poles everywhere ob- 
serve the 170th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of Poland, we 
should pause to reflect on that historic 
document patterned after the funda- 
mentals of freedom which the Founding 
Fathers had written into our own Con- 
stitution just 4 years earlier. 

Europe was startled by the scope and 
liberalness of the Polish Constitution. 
European despots feared the results of 
this daring document and strove quickly 
to submerge it lest it inspire their own 
subjects to similar expressions of their 
desire for freedom. The Constitution of 
Poland is the more amazing when we 
consider that it was conceived during 
Poland’s most critical hour, at least up 
to that time. And it was a major step 
forward in internal liberty as well as a 
gesture of defiance to her greedy neigh- 
bors. 

Beset on both eastern and western 
frontiers by hostile nations, Poland was 
overrun and partitioned several times. 
Her fields were drenched with blood as 
her sons fell in her defense. 

Even today, fettered as she is by her 
godless oppressor, Polish hearts and 
minds still retain the deathless yearning 
for freedom. On this anniversary of 
the Constitution of Poland, her sons and 
daughters still chant their national an- 
them, loud and clear in the free world, 
but muted and whispered wherever the 
hammer and sickle are flown. 

That very anthem, Mr. Speaker, is a 
prayer for deliverance—a prayer that 
finds its echo in the hearts of freemen 
everywhere. 

We in the United States owe a special 
debt of gratitude to Poland which gave 
us valiant men to aid us gain our own 
independence. And she gave us and the 
world of her scientists, artists, and 
craftsmen. In all these fields, Poland’s 
rolicall of honor ranks second to none— 
Copernicus, the world’s eminent mathe- 
matician; Madam Curie, the wizard of 
roentgenology; Paderewski and Chopin, 
music’s immortals; and Modjeski, the 
brilliant bridge builder. Of course, no 
roster of Poland’s heroes would be com- 
plete without mention of those two war- 
rior immortals, Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
who played a brilliant part in helping us 
win our own independence. 

No, Mr, Speaker, I submit that as long 
as there are freemen in the world, Pol- 
ish Constitution Day will be observed 
with appropriate honors. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, I consider it a duty of grave 
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importance to recognize the anniversary 
of Polish Constitution Day. On May 3, 
in 1791, the Polish people established a 
constitutional government founded on 
the principles of equality of man and the 
right of men everywhere to personal lib- 
erty. They did this despite the fact that 
they were surrounded by aggressive 
neighbors who overwhelmed them in a 
few short years. Undaunted, Poland 
fought for her freedom again and again, 
finally regained it after World War I, 
only to be invaded in 1939. Today, even 
under communism, the indomitable 
spirit of the Poles is still unbroken. 

Reading the daily news, it appears that 
we are living in a period of political 
turmoil with only the United States and 
a few stable democratic nations still 
holding firm while sinister ideologies 
threaten to overpower the whole world. 
This is a time of swift and radical 
change. President Kennedy has said: 

Only a few generations have been granted 
the role of defending freedom in its hour 
of maximum danger. 


Actually we are living through a 
political explosion when millions of peo- 
ple are ac.-ieving freedom for the first 
time in their history. Such people, ig- 
norant of the pitfalls of self-govern- 
ment, can easily be misled. Millions 
more, struggling toward the same goal, 
have already fallen into a quicksand of 
political oppression. 

At such a time it is of maximum im- 
portance that we establish communica- 
tion with them. Somehow we must 
teach the real meaning of freedom: free- 
dom of enterprise, of speech, of religion; 
freedom from want, from oppression, 
from fear. We ourselves, so long used 
to our privileges that we no longer fully 
appreciate them, have handicaps in 
speaking to newly freed peoples. 

But the Poles, more than any other 
people, understand the meaning of free- 
dom. They have fought boldly and per- 
sistently for a freedom which they have 
lost again and again, but which they 
value more than life itself. The cele- 
bration of Polish Constitution Day 
demonstrates to all the world the im- 
portance of freedom and the terrible 
sadness of freedom lost. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the Polish people on 
this 170th anniversary of their Consti- 
tution Day. 

On this day in 1791, the Polish Diet in 
Warsaw, inspired by the American Bill 
of Rights and the French Declaration 
on the Rights of Man, adopted by a 
unanimous solemn vote important po- 
litical, social, and educational reforms 
destined to strengthen the Polish state 
at a time of threatening dangers from 
Russian and Prussian imperialism. 

Polish immigrants came to America 
bringing with them a rich heritage of 
dedication to human rights and freedom 
to make a substantial contribution to 
American culture and progress. 

In my own community of Reading and 
Berks County, as in towns and cities 
throughout the Nation, these immigrants 
and their descendants have proved them- 
selves to be fine and decent citizens. 
They are industrious, energetic and pro- 
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gressive, and have contributed much to 
our own free way of life. 

Five years ago, the heroic struggle of 
the people of Poznan against the Soviet 
puppet regime gave renewed hope to mil- 
lions of freedom-loving people behind 
the Iron Curtain. This spirit of devo- 
tion to the principle of democratic gov- 
ernment will eventually triumph. 

Polish descendants in this country can 
well be proud of their culture and tradi- 
tional love of freedom. I join in saluting 
them on this anniversary of their first 
constitution. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, to the 
freedom-loving and _  liberty-minded 
Poles, the anniversary of their Consti- 
tution Day is almost as important as 
that of their independence day. The 
constitution was promulgated and 
adopted when Poland was in imminent 
danger of losing its very existence as an 
independent entity. Through its adop- 
tion Polish leaders meant to strengthen 
the Polish Government and to resist its 
enemies more effectively. At the same 
time they hoped to overhaul their gov- 
ernmental machinery and bring it up 
to date. With these objectives in mind, 
and inspired by the ideals of our own 
Declaration of Independence, they 
framed a progressive, liberal constitu- 
tion. 

That constitution contained much of 
what we today regard as basic human 
rights. Its keystone was the clause on 
power: 

All power in civic society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty, and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale 
and on a lasting foundation. 


The king’s authority was controlled 
and curbed, and Poland became a con- 
stitutional, limited monarchy. The 
powers of the elected legislative cham- 
ber were enhanced and those of the up- 
per chamber reduced. The nobility lost 
some of its privileges, and the peasantry 
was brought under the protection of the 
law. Religious toleration and freedom 
of speech were guaranteed. Restraining 
the powerful, guaranteeing the rights 
of the weak, the constitution was a true 
instrument for social progress. 

Unfortunately, the Poles never had 
the chance to put the constitution to 
work. Soon after its promulgation, Po- 
land was again overrun by its neigh- 
bors, then partitioned for the third time 
and lost its independence. Thus the 
constitution could not be the law of the 
land. But far from remaining a scrap 
of paper, its ideals have become the po- 
litical creed of the Polish people, em- 
blazoned in their minds and hearts, no 
matter what foreign rule has been im- 
posed on their nation. The promulga- 
tion date of the constitution is, there- 
fore, one of the most important national 
holidays. Today is the 170th anniver- 
sary of that historic event, and as such 
it is being celebrated in Polish communi- 
ties throughout the free world. We join 
all Poles and Americans of Polish an- 
cestry in commemorating this historic 
occasion, and we pray that this consti- 
tution will again rule Polish land as well 
as Polish spirits. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in times 
of trials and troubles people’s thoughts 
draw hope and encouragement from 
happier days in their past history. This 
is especially so with the Polish people 
who find themselves enslaved in their 
homeland under an alien tyranny. To- 
day, 170 years after their first democratic 
constitution, they can look back to that 
instrument with justified pride and sin- 
cere faith that someday they will live in 
freedom once again. 

The adoption of that liberal constitu- 
tion in 1791 moved Poland from the 
Middle Ages into modern times. To this 
day that single event constitutes one of 
the brightest and most significant land- 
marks in Poland’s modern political his- 
tory. The document made Poland a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with a responsible 
cabinet form of government. Old class 
distinctions and privileges were wiped 
out, and the government was strength- 
ened by bringing the peasantry under the 
protection of the law. Freedom of 
speech and conscience was guaranteed, 
and the powers of the nobility were cur- 
tailed. In short, it was a most progres- 
sive constitution, the first democratic 
constitution in central and eastern 
Europe. On the 170th anniversary of the 
enactment of that constitution we honor 
the memory of patriotic Poles who draft- 
ed and enacted that great document and 
voice our hope that Poland will once 
again be able to throw off all bonds of 
tyranny and oppression imposed by the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the month of May signifies the birth of 
new life as can be evidenced by na- 
ture’s cycle in bringing forth the fresh- 
ness of spring with new buds bursting 
from flowers and trees. So it is synony- 
mous that the people of Poland chose 
this 3d day of May to announce their 
new life of freedom, when they adopted 
a constitution in 1791 that closely fol- 
lows our own form of representative 
government as initiated by our Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Well over a century and a half have 
passed since that era of freedom seemed 
to blow like a fresh wind through old 
Europe and what was then the New 
World. In those days, men pledged their 
fortunes, their honor, and their lives to 
the sacred cause of liberty—and more 
often than not were called upon to fulfill 
their pledges. Polish patriots fought 
for liberty in the United States and 
American patriots applauded when 
ancient tyrannies seemed to be on the 
wane in Poland. 

But tyranny is a cancer and, once re- 
moved, does not assure a complete cure 
for its many ills. For, as cancer, in time 
it can regrow to death-dealing propor- 
tions. Tyrants are again on the move 
in the world and this present-day 
tyranny is more subtle, all-pervasive, 
and much stronger than past genera- 
tions have experienced. 

Poland has been engulfed in this ani- 
malistic movement which constantly as- 
sails the minds and souls of its people 
with a pagan Communist philosophy. 
Self-determination and equality before 
the law are receiving their most severe 
test and the people of Poland can well 
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pe the criterion to determine the even- 
tual victor in the struggle to eradicate 
the tenacious grip of communism. For 
in their minds and souls there still exists 
the memory that all power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the people. 
If this image is destroyed the tide of 
battle could turn in favor of communism, 
as our most important ally—located in 
the heart of communism’s operation— 
would be lost. This destruction would 
add fuel to the fire of communistic 
propaganda and would be an exampie 
to be placed before arising new nations, 
to show democracy as the villain of man- 
kind, inasmuch as Poland experimented 
with this form of government and re- 
jected it in favor of communism. 

So it is vitally important that today, 
we renew our efforts to recharge the 
spirit of the Polish people to reestablish 
their freedoms under their own chosen 
government. Asa nation dedicated our- 
selves to the democratic principles of 
personal liberty, and individual freedom, 
the U.S. Government has an obligation 
to unceasingly maintain the right of 
Poland to her independence, and to per- 
severe, both as an individual nation 
and as a member of the United Nations, 
in demanding that Communist leaders 
grant freedom and independence to Po- 
land. As long as the people of Poland 
continue to hold in their hearts this 
great desire for freedom, the forces of 
communism will never be completely 
triumphant. People with a strength 
such as this are a source of inspiration 
and a beacon of hope for those in other 
oppressed areas who will someday regain 
their God-given birthright—freedom. 
And new nations will observe the time- 
tested program that Poland has experi- 
enced—as a democracy and under the 
forces of tyranny—which will be a defi- 
nite stamp of approval that democracy 
is the only way of life for survival of all 
mankind. 

Hilaire Belloc, the well-known con- 
temporary Catholic author, has written: 

Poland is the test of Europe. The restora- 
tion and preserving of a powerful and inde- 
pendent Polish state is, and must be, among 
the first of our political objectives—if we 
cannot restore Poland, it will mean that the 
forces destructive of all by which we have 
lived have triumphed. Our descendants will 
no longer be able to call themselves civilized 
men, inheritors of the Roman Empire and 
of Greece through the strength of the Cath- 
olic church and through its power to pre- 
serve. The very magnitude of the issue 
makes it difficult to grasp. The statement 
of it sounds so exaggerated as to be fantastic. 
We stand or fall by Poland—and “we” means 
all our art, literature, philosophy, all the 
mighty heritage now at stake. 


So it is fitting and proper that we take 
time today, Polish Constitution Day, to 
encourage the Poles to continue their 
struggle to regain the freedom they have 
lost to the thieving butchers of Moscow. 
Tam confident that our messages of faith 
and hope will add new strength to Po- 
land’s will in their struggle against the 
Russian ageressors. 

I join with the Polish people through- 
out the world as we lift our hearts to 
pray that the end of tyranny and the 
rebirth of national freedom will soon be 
@ reality for Poland. May the next Pol- 
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ish Constitution Day be a celebration of 
its true meaning. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
when we commemorate Polish Consti- 
tution Day on May 3, we are paying trib- 
ute to the democratic ideals of the Polish 
people, which have lasted for almost 
200 years. I honor all the Polish people 
who have held true to these principles in 
spite of partition and foreign domina- 
tion. They are truly a heroic and dedi- 
cated people. There are a few such 
examples in history when against all 
existing odds a people have remained so 
fired with democratic principles. 

There are many illustrations of this 
dedication to the 1791 constitution. The 
great Polish patriot, Kosciusko, at- 
tempted to prevent Russia from parti- 
tioning his country in 1793. A military 
revolt by young Polish soldiers occurred 
in 1830 against the Russian regime. 
Polish youths again revolted in 1863 
when a plan to recruit them en masse 
into the Russian Army became known. 
In 1956 Poles once again stood up 
against their foreign masters. It is 
obvious that in each generation since 
the promulgation of the constitution of 
1791 the Polish people have felt an 
instinctive desire for freedom and inde- 
pendent government. 

Today the Soviet hold over Poland is 
stronger than at any other period of 
foreign domination. And yet it is not 
as strong as it is in other Iron Curtain 
countries. The valiant Polish people 
have showed the Sovicts by both active 
and passive resistance that they will not 
be treated as captive peoples, that they 
will have some control over their goy- 
ernment, their economy, their educa- 
tional system, and their church. We in 
the United States have supported this 
attitude by the Polish people. I salute 
the courageous Polish people, and I 
know I speak for all Americans when I 
say that we fervently pray that they will 
soon know the independence for which 
they have struggied so long. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Poland have suffered many trials 
and tribulations throughout their mod- 
ern history, and the crisis which they 
faced late in the 18th century was one 
that threatened their existence as an 
independent national entity. The coun- 
try had already suffered its first parti- 
tion, and had lost a third of its area and 
population. Late in the 1780’s another 
partition, planned by her avaricious 
neighbors, seemed in the offing. The 
Poles themselves seemed helpless to fore- 
stall it, but a group of their leaders 
thought that by overhauling, moderniz- 
ing and strengthening Poland’s Govern- 
ment, they could dissipate the threat to 
their unity. In 1788 a group of these 
leaders began the drafting of a constitu- 
tion. Their task was completed early in 
1791, and the constitution was promul- 
gated on May 3 of that year. It is the 
170th anniversary of that constitution 
that is being celebrated today. 

That constitution was a memorable 
and historic document in Poland’s his- 
tory. By its provisions Poland’s Goy- 
ernment became a limited, constitutional 
monarchy. The upper chamber lost a 
good deal of its powers, while the lower 
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and popularly elected chamber gained 
much. Religious toleration was guar- 
anteed, and the peasants were taken un- 
der the protection of the law. Towns- 
men recovered their judicial autonomy, 
and received a number of political rights. 
For all these and other liberal, demo- 
cratic and progressive provisions the 
constitution was hailed as a great step 
forward. 

Unfortunately the Polish people were 
not given the chance to see this consti- 
tution work. Soon after its promulga- 
tion Poland was attacked by her three 
implacable foes—Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. With Poland’s loss of independ- 
ent existence the constitution also per- 
ished. But the spirit of freedom and 
democracy embodied in that constitu- 
tion did not die. ‘Today the Polish peo- 
ple still cling to the eternal ideas em- 
bodied in that memorable document, the 
constitution of May 3 of the year 1791. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today, May 3, is the 170th anniversary of 
the adoption of Poland’s Constitution, 
one of the outstanding contributions to 
the evolution of democracy in Europe. 

In observing this day, Americans join 
the Polish people and people of Polish 
origin in many countries in renewing 
spiritual contact. In commemorating 
this important moment of history an- 
nually in this body, we are helping to 
keep alive also our own traditions. It 
was just 2 years after the adoption of 
our own Constitution that Poland, 
without bloody revolution and disorder, 
succeeded in reforming her public life 
and granting equality of rights. It was 
a great assertion of democracy as we 
know it. 

We Americans have much in common 
with the people of Poland. Poles ar- 
rived in the United States at Jamestown 
as early as 1608. A young Polish en- 
gineer, Thaddeus Kosciusko, was among 
the first to offer his services to General 
Washington. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, an- 
other famous Pole, dedicated his life 
to the cause of American freedom. 
There are over 7 million Americans 
of Polish descent in the United States 
today, many of whom play an important 
part in our Government, 

Although Poland today is still behind 
the Iron Curtain, we know that the 
Polish people retain their independent 
spirit and love of freedom. This has 
been amply demonstrated on many oc- 
casions in the past. The human spirit 
and the human mind know no iron cur- 
tain and this anniversary deepens our 
faith and belief in the ultimate restora- 
tion of true freedom to an ancient na- 
tion. I should like to convey warmest 
greetings and assurances of continued 
friendship to the Polish people on this 
memorable occasion. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
once again commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Polish Con- 
stitution. 

One hundred and seventy years ago, 
on May 3, it was decreed in the state of 
Poland that all power in civic society 
shall be derived from the will of the peo- 
ple. This historic doctrine, infinenced 
by the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and by the French Revolution, 
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marked the culmination of efforts by 
Polish political thinkers and phi- 
losophers. 

Surrounded by totalitarian regimes 
to the east and to the south, this center 
of liberalism was to face many struggles 
in the years to come. Only a short time 
after the proclametion of the constitu- 
tion, Russian and Prussian troops moved 
in to partition the Polish nation. In 
1939, we saw once again this unholy 
alliance in action. And today, Russian 
imperialism, now thinly masked as com- 
munism, continues to oppress the Polish 
people. 

It is most fitting that we in Congress 
commemorate this historic occasion, for 
in Poland itself there will be no overt 
celebration. The document of May 3 has 
been supplanted by an imposed consti- 
tution, where power is derived, not from 
the will of the people, but from oppres- 
sors from above. Communism has re- 
placed freedom, and tyranny has been 
substituted for liberty. Though the May 
3 constitution is no longer on the statute 
books, it lives on, stubbornly, in the 
hearts of Polish citizens. Wecan be sure 
that, despite brutal suppression, despite 
all attempts at Russitication and com- 
munization, the spirit of 1791 still sur- 
vives. The Polish people will not soon 
forget the liberal ideas which forged that 
historic document, nor can they forget 
the air of freedom which they once 
breathed. 

It is our fervent hope today that their 
prayers soon will be answered, and that 
the promise of the constitution of 1791 
will once again be proclaimed on Polish 
soil. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3 all of us in America wish to 
join our voices with the rest of the 
world in honoring the spirit of Poland’s 
Constitution Day. It is indeed a 
crime—literally a crime—that we can- 
not pay tribute to the reality of a free 
Poland and not merely the ghost of a 
memory. 

However, Poland in her past demon- 
strated her determination to be free and 
in this lies their hope and that of all 
those who are grieved at her plight. We 
remember her sufferings during the 18th 
and 19th centuries when she was a pawn 
in the quest for a balance of power. 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria took ad- 
vantage of her weakness and at will par- 
titioned her valuable land. In the 20th 
century Hitler took first Poland and 
thus secured the crucial Polish corridor 
to the Baltic. Her plight has always 
been to fall victim before an overpower- 
ing enemy. 

We recall these tragedies but we also 
remember that after each fall Poland 
sprang back to establish freedom in her 
land. Once the power of her enemies 
was destroyed, the Polish people them- 
selves always joined to establish free- 
dom and self-government. 

This has been the pattern of her his- 
tory and we can have every hope that 
Poland will rise to freedom from under 
the oppression she now suffers. Already 
she has demonstrated her courage and 
her hope by defying the Communist 
armies that occupy her land. Poland 
has shown the world that the spirit of 
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May 3 is still in her heart. This is the 
spirit that we honor today. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of the 170th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 I would like 
to make some comments in commemo- 
rating that event. 

Although Poland in 1791 had already 
been the victim of power politics in Eu- 
rope and great sections of her territory 
had been swallowed through the con- 
spiracy of Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
against her, the Poles gathered enough 
courage to bring forth reforms which 
would have transformed their country 
into a modern and progressive nation. 
Educational and economic reforms pre- 
ceded the drive for the constitutional 
changes of 1791. This constitution was 
a progressive one for the time that it 
was written, particularly if one consid- 
ers the shadows of reactionary Prussia 
and Russia which practically covered the 
whole of Poland. Under the constitu- 
tion of 1791 a hereditary monarchy was 
established and a representative assem- 
bly was to make decisions on the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. 

This constitution had the approval of 
the Polish people who on May 3, 1791, 
the date of its ratification, celebrated on 
the streets of the cities and in the vil- 
lages. 

Under this constitution, Poland had 
become a constitutional monarchy. 

However, this happy state of affairs 
was short lived. Catherine of Russia 
disapproved of the constitution and 
making common cause with her former 
conspirators stepped in again with the 
purpose of partitioning the whole coun- 
try this time. 

The last heroic act of Poland was per- 
formed in 1793-94, when led by Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, a young patriot who had 
fought on the side of George Washing- 
ton during our War of Independence, his 
people wrote some of the most brilliant 
pages in the history of their country. 
The result was that Poland fell fighting 
for its independence. 

A prominent historian, Bernard Peres, 
characterized the action of three con- 
spirators against the independence of 
Poland as follows: 

In October, 1795, the three robbers finally 
affected a third partition, by which Poland 
disappeared from the map of Europe. 


History has termed this act of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria as “the rape of Po- 
land.” However, Poland was destined to 
reappear as an independent nation after 
World War I, only to fall victim to Hitler 
some two decades later. After resisting 
twice during World War II, Poland again 
fell under Russian domination, but this 
time it was the domination of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is our hope that the Polish people 
will someday fulfill their national aspi- 
rations and once again see their country 
as a free entity and themselves masters 
in their own home. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, May 3 of 
this year marks the 170th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, and on this anniversary the minds 
of the free people throughout the world 
turn to the enslaved Polish people suf- 
fering under Communist domination. 
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As we in the Congress express our 
feelings and our hopes for Poland’s early 
liberation, we again underscore our 
warm friendship for the Polish people. 

The relationship of our two peoples is 
traditional and historical and no matter 
how hard the Communists may try they 
cannot erase it. The people of Poland 
have always manifested a strong attach- 
ment to the Western World, particularly 
to America, because our free way of life 
is also their way. The American people 
have always supported the struggle for 
a free and independent Polish nation 
and we will continue to do so in the 
future. 

It is to the great credit and glory of 
the Polish people that they never sur- 
rendered their rights, they have never 
forfeited their freedom, they have never 
ceased their resistance to tyranny. It is 
my firm conviction that the spirit of free- 
dom, liberty, and love of Polish inde- 
pendence is so deeply rooted in the 
hearts of her patriots that they will 
emerge the victors. 

The consoling forces for the Polish 
people has been their strong reliance on 
their religion. Amid persecution and 
propaganda, they have remained stead- 
fast in the faith of their fathers, and 
this sort of faith can never be destroyed. 

Free Americans of all nationalities 
join today with the people of Poland in 
ardent support of that tenacious will for 
freedom. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
their modern history Poles have often 
found themselves in impossible situa- 
tions. Such was their unenviable lot 
in the 1780’s. Surrounded by three pow- 
erful and aggressive foes on the west, 
east, and south, they were powerless to 
cope with all three of them. A decade 
earlier these three powers—Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia—had helped them- 
selves to a good share of Polish territory, 
but not content with what they had 
obtained, they seemed determined to put 
an end to Polish independence. Well 
aware of such a disastrous threat, Polish 
leaders thought that by reforming their 
national government and thus enlisting 
the support of all Poles in their fight for 
their very existence, they would have a 
better chance for survival. With that 
purpose in mind they drafted a constitu- 
tion which was promulgated on May 3, 


1791. Today is the 170th anniversary of 
the promulgation of that historic 
document. 


By that constitution, Poland became a 
constitutional, limited monarchy. A 
cabinet-type of government, with minis- 
terial responsibility, was established. 
The old unanimity rule in the Diet— 
the one great obstacle to effective legis- 
lation—and other intricate measures of 
the previous system were thrown over- 
board. Class distinctions were practi- 
cally eliminated. The towns received full 
administrative and judicial autonomy, 
as well as a certain measure of parlia- 
mentary representation. The power of 
landlords over peasantry was restrained, 
and the latter brought under the pro- 
tection of the law. Religious toleration 
was also established. 

In brief, by this constitution, Poland 
moved from one age to another, from 
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the Middle Ages to modern times. This 
daring and desirable move was hailed 
both in Poland and elsewhere. Both 
Poles and their friends abroad were over- 
oyed. 
; Unfortunately, however, before the 
constitution was put into force Poland’s 
enemies made war upon her. Poland 
lost the war, and with it she lost both 
her independence and the constitution. 

Happily the spirit of that constitution 
survived, and today the 170th anniver- 
sary of its promulgation is celebrated 
in all Polish communities as a national 
holiday. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. It was 
adopted at nearly the same time as our 
Constitution, and granted similar rights 
and freedoms. But due to the might of 
oppressors, these freedoms are no longer 
enjoyed by the people of Poland. 

Many sons of Poland have come to our 
country, proved themselves fine citizens, 
and made notable contributions to our 
communities. We share their concern 
over the plight of Poland, and their hope 
that it will once more know the blessings 
of peace under freedom. 

But words of friendship, words in con- 
demnation of the tyranny which now 
oppresses Poland, are not enough. Our 
country and its citizens must do what is 
possible to make effective the policy of 
our Government as expressed by both 
the President and the Congress. 

Just prior to Premier Khrushchev’s 
visit to this country in the fall of 1959, 
which was later so ill reciprocated, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said, referring to the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe: 

America will never concede that there has 
been a sound, durable, or working peace that 
could be called global until these nations 
have had the right to express their own con- 
victions and desires about their own fates. 
The United States would never cease to use 
every peaceable means to give them such an 
opportunity. 


In his first state of the Union message 
of January 20, 1961, President Kennedy 
said: 


We must never forget our hopes for the 
welfare of Eastern European people. 


During last fall’s campaign, President 
Kennedy, then a candidate, said: 

We must never—at any summit, in any 
treaty declaration, in our words, or even in 
our minds—recognize Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe. 


Mr. Richard Nixon, the opposing can- 
didate at that time, said: 


In my acceptance address I unequivocally 
declared that our Government activities 
must be reorganized to take the initiative 
from the Communists and to develop and 
carry out a worldwide strategy and offensive 
for peace and freedom. 


The captive nations resolution, passed 
by the House on May 2, 1960, provided: 


Whereas the establishment of just and 
lasting peace is inconceivable without the 
Testoration of freedom, independence, and 
national sovereignty to the captive people of 
eastern and central Eur ©. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That * * * the Congress of the United States 
reaffirms its belief in the inalienable right 
of the people of the captive nations to live 
under governments of their own choice. 
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The Soviet bloc countries constantly 
accuse countries of the free world of un- 
just colonial policies, and their leaders 
give tirades against colonialism, but they 
never mention the more cruel type of 
colonialism inflicted upon millions of 
unwilling people by the Soviets. Po- 
land’s Constitution Day is a foreeful re- 
minder of the hypocrisy of the Soviet 
claims and protestations. 

Whenever Mr. Khrushchev or any of 
his spokesmen reproach free world na- 
tions for colonialism, let us in answer 
refer to the 100 million people in eastern 
Europe who are not and never were Rus- 
sians, but are held in bondage today by 
Communist tyranny. Let us not only 
answer back, let us take the initiative 
and give these people in bondage reason 
to keep up their hopes and spirits and 
to know that they are not forgotten and 
will not be forgotten by the United 
States and other free peoples. 

We join friends of Poland throughout 
the free world in looking forward to the 
day when alien domination of that land 
will be forever cast away. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
people of Polish descent are gathered 
together today, whether in Union 
County, N.J., or some other corner of the 
free world, they will observe Polish Con- 
stitution Day. And throughout the re- 
mainder of May this holiday will be cele- 
brated with appropriate exercises in 
order to remind their fellow citizens that 
Poland was a pioneer in the establish- 
ment of free, constitutional government 
at the dawn of our modern age. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, it is especially 
significant that the Polish people should 
single out May 3, 1791, as their great na- 
tional holiday. ‘This day does not mark 
a great military victory for Poland, nor 
does it represent the successful culmina- 
tion of a bloody revolution. It stands, 
instead, for a peaceful event—the adop- 
tion by the people of Poland, freely and 
without coercion, of a national constitu- 
tion which secured for them their indi- 
vidual liberties and established principles 
of free and democratic government which 
still endure in the hearts of Polish people 
everywhere. 

This heritage, Mr. Speaker, similar to 
the heritage which Americans of Polish 
descent received again when they be- 
came citizens of the United States, has 
endured and grown stronger despite the 
passage of time and the burden of in- 
vasion, of oppression, of the loss of their 
liberty and national independence. No 
matter how strong the invaders or how 
brutal the oppressors, Poland and her 
people have resisted; they have never 
surrendered. They have nourished their 
love of freedom and honored their con- 
stitution even during the worst days of 
the Nazi-Soviet invasion of Poland in 
1939 and the Soviet Communist tyranny 
which has been imposed on Poland since 
World War IL. 

It is important, Mr. Speaker, that we 
in the Congress of the United States 
should commemorate Polish Constitution 
Day and thereby pay tribute to the tra- 
ditions of freedom and independence for 
which Poland and her people have al- 
ways stood. Not only were the Ameri- 
can and Polish Constitutions adopted 
during the same brief period of history, 
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but both were inspired by common prin- 
ciples of justice, of concern for human 
rights, of dedication to the idea that men 
are capable of governing themselves. 

It is important, too, that we help to 
keep alive this devotion to freedom 
wherever it may be threatened, and to 
reaffirm our interest and our sense of 
common cause with all who have been 
deprived of freedom. 

Freedom is an often overworked word, 
subject to many abuses of interpretation. 
But freedom is the noblest work of God 
on earth. As such, it is a lasting bond 
which unites all Americans with the suf- 
fering people of Poland. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Poland 
has been under Soviet rule the iast 16 
years. The enforcement of its mandates 
are not as rigidly kept as others under 
the communistic yoke. The Polish people 
are jealous of the encroachment of com- 
munistic religious views upon their 
Catholic tenets. Their masters are very 
careful not to disturb the populace in 
this sensitive area. 

It is true that tyrants and despots 
throughout the years of the existence 
of the Catholic Church have thirsied 
for the blood of priests and nuns. The 
freedoms and liberties of men are pro- 
tected in countries where God and 
country respect the rights of worshipers 
in their religious beliefs and the strong 
loyalties of the family to their country 
and its institutions. 

The power of religion is manifested in 
every activity of Polish life. At this time 
there is a growing unrest among the 
people of Poland due to exacted pressures 
against church policies on governmental 
restrictions in political matters. In the 
recent election, practically a one party 
ticket, the church did not oppose the 
administration candidates, who received 
98 percent of the electorate vote. But 
immediately after the election the pup- 
pets of the administration were critical 
of the attitude of the clerics of the 
Catholic Church in the election. ‘They 
attacked Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski for 
his public utterances on civic and gov- 
ernmental affairs relative to the method 
of the selection of the candidates, But 
the vast majority of the Polish people 
stand behind their religious leaders. 
They loathe Soviet rule. 

The Polish by nature are a very 
happy people. It is this quality that 
has contributed much to their guarded 
patience since 1939; to withstand the 
rigidity of foreign domination. ‘Their 
carefree, romantic, and cultural ele- 
gance has not changed. 

Perhaps Poland is not a happy coun- 
try today but since 1956 she has en- 
joyed, because of the indifference of her 
population to the pressure of the Com- 
munist grip—but the widespread activ- 
ities of the population in discussing and 
dreaming of lost causes—had the op- 
posite effect and they have enjoyed more 
liberties through the relaxation of gov- 
ernment controls. ‘To be sure there is 
still the censorship of newspapers and 


rules them is not that of a police state. 
At least—it is not practiced. 

The Polish people love their liberties 
and hate the form of government that 
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rules over their land but her citizenry 
has schooled their minds to accept the 
Communist powers of control. 

She is intellectually active—her peo- 
ple bubbling over in debate and dis- 
cussions of ideas and clashes of the dif- 
ferences of opinion on all subjects of 
the 


day. 

Poland is a Christian nation of West- 
ern ideology. Western culture of every 
variety finds fertile minds ready to ac- 
cept all as. 

Western literature is there for the ask- 
ing. Western plays by the score in every 
tongue are given strong patronage. 

Artists of all talents known to culture 
of art are at work, inking, painting, 
drawing, and charting on boards or can- 
vas their impressions of their subject. 
Architects evaluate with sour distaste the 
new designs born of infiltrated ideas. 

Yet with all these disordered arrange- 
ments, unorganized programs and dis- 
torted ideas, the Polish people are an in- 
tensely religious country of the Catholic 
faith. True the intellectuals as nearly 
everywhere are for the most part free 
thinkers and agnostics but Poland is 
more solidly Catholic than any other 
nation. We must reiterate that the 
church is a sole bulwark of continued 
opposition to the Soviet regime. 

It is the strongest protagonist with 
such tremendous power that even the 
Soviets realize that it reflects the honest, 
patient, inflexible attitude of the mil- 
lions of the faith. 

Several years ago the Russian military 
forces were in complete control at a place 
where a million of the faithful were at 
prayers, the troops looked passively on 
in frustration; the throng of those un- 
yielding dissenters, in disregard of their 
masters, without a moment’s hesitancy 
continued saying aloud their prayers. 

The soft chants were as a measured 
cadence for the troops to retire from the 
scene—defeated. 

So the people in a listless acceptance of 
these conditions go through the motions 
of living in a deft silent manner. In 
their eyes can be seen the sad stare of 
indecision. Yet much has been gained 
by this go along policy. The years of 
suffering at the hands of conquerors 
through the ages have taught the people 
how best to accept the alien rules for 
the governed. 

Poland, although a poor and somewhat 
backward country, has accomplished 
much in the rebuilding of war-torn 
cities and its recaptured independence in 
spite of an enslaved economy. 

Their political tolerance has paid off 
with the vaulting into Communist lead- 
ership of Wladyslaw Gomulka, a plain 
workingman who Lves a plain, simple life 
and has ruled his nation as a realist 
should rule—even though he serves a 
Soviet purpose. 

In 1956 with the end of Stalinism poli- 
cies, Gomulka and Khrushchev realized 
the Polish people could be better ap- 
peased if their political bonds were re- 
laxed and a system sans secret police 
interference would change the grim at- 
titude of the Polish people. 

It is said that the Polish worker has 
no heart in his tasks and does them 
badly—partly due to communism and 
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also due to the cruel treatment suffered 
over the centuries by their conquerors in 
the past. 

Communist discipline has achieved 
some regularity of order in the economy 
but the lack of incentive brings dis- 
gruntled apathy on the part of the 
worker. 

There is fear now that the regime 
will become harsher in its rule in order 
to bring about uniformity of produc- 
tive action. There is a growing fear re- 
cently of their complete absorption by 
Russia. 

The Poles are suffering in pathetic si- 
lence. It seems the soul of the brave 
patriot is dying. The sadness of the na- 
tion is like a malady of hopelessness. 

It is to the credit of the United States 
that we have not forgotten the plight of 
Poland. Our good Government respond- 
ing to the pleas of millions of Americans 
to give aid to Poland has resulted in ex- 
tending assistance to Poland in the sum 
of $460 million in the last 4 years. 

In 1960 our food credits alone 
amounted to a $40 million deal of sur- 
plus wheat. Also some $61 million for 
machinery. Certainly we have contrib- 
uted much to the bolstering of the Polish 
economy. 

Good relations with Poland have had 
@ very salutary effect in accordance with 
reports from our ever increasing number 
of tourists to Poland. Our good enjoy- 
ment of business factors with Poland are 
ready to pay off—she is paying now $40 
million in settlement for U.S. properties 
in Poland confiscated in World War II. 

The bursts of liberalism streaking out 
of Poland’s aura of social, spiritual, and 
cultural activity, wherever and when- 
ever possible, is the soul of Poland’s 
masses speaking out—she may be cap- 
tured but not a captive in chains. She 
lives to fight again to regain her freedom 
and independence. 

We agree with other millions of Ameri- 
cans of Polish antecedents that under 
the great leadership of President Ken- 
nedy the day is nearly here when 
this seething strength building up no- 
ticed only within conservative limits of 
outward manifestation, will bring about 
the nationalization of a free Poland 
again under its great freedoms enun- 
ciated in the sacred constitution of May 
3, 1791—only 3 years after the adoption 
of our own and so modeled after it with 
God-given rights inherent in man. We 
must create a climate in Poland for 
revolution. This can be done by using 
the same methods that are used by our 
common enemy, the Soviet Union, by 
undermining ruling puppet govern- 
ments—we must overthrow tyranny. 
Our vibrant President Kennedy will not 
hesitate to act at the right time. Rus- 
sia’s zero hour is nearly here. The 
spreading of world domination through 
puppets begets only temporary power— 
and awaiting the public will to be over- 
thrown. It is only delayed by the hap- 
pening of the one incident that will give 
the lone spark for worldwide revolution 
against tyranny. We must carry on with 
these freedom loving patriots of these 
nations ready to die. War supplies and 
military advisers are necessary to imple- 
ment its success. Their aims with God’s 
blessing and our help cannot fail. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of Poland’s Con- 
stitution which for 170 years has been a 
model document, setting out proclama- 
tions for human liberty which has been 
admired by the people of all nations for 
almost two centuries. Since that day 
in 1791 in Warsaw, Poland, the nation’s 
governmental leaders have always fought 
for political, social and economic reforms 
and maintained a standard for human 
liberty which has been interrupted from 
time to time by powerful and tyrannical 
neighbor nations. 

I need not review today the history of 
the valiant wars which the people of 
Poland have fought over the centuries to 
preserve liberty and free government as 
these facts are known to all people who 
have studied world history. Poland’s 
geographic location, unfortunately, has 
been the main reason that its independ- 
ence has been jeopardized and chal- 
lenged and made a victim of war, inva- 
sion and partition during its history. 

After World War I, people now living 
are familiar with the great progress free 
Poland made as an independent nation 
up to the outbreak of World War II when 
the nation was again devastated by the 
Nazi and communistic tyrants. The Pol- 
ish people demonstrated during these 
years of freedom that their leaders pos- 
sessed a natural talent to organize free 
government, expand education, industry 
and agriculture and provide happiness 
and contentment for its people during 
these times of free Poland. 

I want to commend my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois, Roman 
PucinskI1, for setting aside this time on 
the floor of the House today to pay trib- 
ute and also give an opportunity to other 
Members of Congress to remind the peo- 
ple of our country that Poland and other 
smaller nations are now enslaved under 
the iron heel of Soviet tyranny. 

In the 82d Congress, as chairman of 
the special congressional committee 
which was organized to investigate the 
Katyn Forest massacre, the gentleman 
from Illinois, Congressman PucINnskI, 
and myself had an opportunity to listen 
to the testimony of several hundred wit- 
nesses who exposed the real facts regard- 
ing that international crime and also 
the testimony revealed the methods used 
by the Communists to infiltrate and 
force Poland and other neighbor na- 
tions into the Communist sphere. Many 
witnesses during those hearings which 
were held in this country and in Europe, 
were leaders of government and the mili- 
tary of former free Poland and without 
exception, in their testimony, they 
warned that the free nations must be on 
guard to expose the highly organized 
communistic tactics which enslaved 
their native land 20 years ago. 

We are today witnessing almost an 
exact blueprint of the same methods of 
infiltration and aggression by the Soviet 
tyrants within 90 miles of our shore 
where they have succeeded in capturing 
Cuba as a Soviet satellite. Unless some- 
thing is done to halt these familiar com- 
munistic aggressive methods, the time 
will come when most or all of our neigh- 
bor nations in South America will be vic- 
tims of the same communistic infiltra- 
tion and enslavement as Poland, Cuba 
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and other satellite nations are expe- 
riencing today. 

The history of the people of Poland 
reveals that they will continue to fight 
whether they live under the Soviet 
tyranny or in free America until free- 
dom is reestablished to their motherland. 
I know the vast majority of the people of 
our country realize that when any small 
nation is enslaved, unless that nation 
receives the aid of free nations through- 
out the world, liberty is jeopardized 
everywhere on the globe. 

I know that on this 170th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution, the talks that 
are made on the floor this afternoon will 
be a reminder to the people of our coun- 
try to sacrifice and make every effort to 
see that the fight for freedom every- 
where on the globe continues against the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

Communist leaders through their 
worldwide organization can _ easily 
promise people in Africa, Asia, and 
South America jobs, land, and economic 
utopia in return for surrender to Com- 
munist enslavement. Once the Soviet 
tyrants are in control the people are 
helpless, as they are then under com- 
plete military control and their liberties 
and freedom are no more. 

The people in Poland and other cap- 
tive nations realize this fact but millions 
in so-called neutral and backward na- 
tions must be educated on the true facts 
on the Communist conspiracy. 

This fight must be carried on by the 
United States and all free nations. 

Some day, and I hope it is not too far 
distant, world public opinion will unite 
and destroy communism and all it repre- 
sents. Then Poland and all enslaved 
nations can enjoy liberty, freedom, and 
self-government. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague and 
friend from Illinois for arranging this 
special order and for his eloquent re- 
marks. It is a distinct pleasure for me 
to join with my colleagues in commemo- 
rating the 170th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

As we pay tribute to this historic docu- 
ment, we are mindful of the fact that it 
represents a significant milestone in the 
history of man’s advancement in free- 
dom. 

It is therefore fitting that we pause 
in our deliberations in the Congress of 
the United States, to recall the constitu- 
tion of 1791 and to honor the Polish 
nation which gave it birth. 

The constitution of May 3, modeled 
after the French Proclamation of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen and the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
guaranteed the people of Poland the 
rights and freedoms to which men every- 
where have aspired. 

It embodied a fundamental principle 
handed down to us as a birthright by 
the founders of our own country—the 
principle that sovereignty belongs to the 
people—and it corrected the basic weak- 
ness of Poland’s parliamentary system 
by eliminating the requirement of unani- 
mous consent in arriving at legislative 
decision, 

It is tragic to reflect that the freedom- 
loving peoples of Poland who conceived 
this brilliant and enlightened document, 
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should now be under the yoke of com- 
munism, a philosophy completely alien 
to their every tradition. 

The Polish people are today denied 
those principles of liberty and free, 
meaningful participation in their politi- 
cal life which were the keystones of the 
constitution of 1791. 

On this anniversary of the constitu- 
tion of May 3, my thoughts turn to the 
present plight of the Polish people. As 
you know, Mr. Speaker, I visited Poland 
during the congressional Easter recess. 
I was deeply moved by the intense dedi- 
cation of the Poles as they work to ad- 
vance their progress, their restlessness 
under the shackles of the police state, 
and their undiminished love for freedom 
and independence. 

Poland is a country beset by grave 
economic problems, whose people, un- 
fortunately, are bound in the Communist 
system and have little opportunity to 
exercise their imagination, inventiveness 
and enterprise in trying to fashion a bet- 
ter tomorrow for themselves. They do 
not enjoy any real participation in 
shaping the economic policies of their 
nation. Their advancement is handi- 
capped by the inefficiency which appears 
inherent in a centrally administered 
economic system, with its production 
bottlenecks, shortages resulting as much 
from a scarcity of resources as from the 
practice of centrally allocating such re- 
sources, and its other shortcomings. I 
have seen this repeatedly during my in- 
spection of their housing projects, in- 
dustrial organizations, schools, roads, 
hospitals and other facilities. 

It is particularly in such fields as 
medicine and surgery in which the dedi- 
cated and imaginative individual can 
still strive to advance his techniques and 
the level of knowledge, that the Poles 
have been able to overcome the stultify- 
ing effects of a Communist-type econ- 
omy and the lack of adequate facilities, 
to achieve some amazing advances. The 
Poles are proud of those accomplish- 
ments, of their progress in rebuilding 
their war-devastated cities, and of those 
modern facilities which they have been 
able to fashion with their own hands or 
to obtain from their friends abroad. 

Generally speaking, however, the level 
of living in Poland, although higher than 
in any other Eastern European country, 
is low by Western standards and the de- 
pressing influence of the Communist 
state can be felt wherever one travels in 
that country. The government-con- 
trolled press, radio, and television dis- 
seminate only the news approved by 
the government, and present a distorted 
picture of life in the United States and 
in the West generally. Freedom of re- 
ligious practice is being suppressed 
through continuing pressure upon the 
church, confiscatory taxation policies, 
refusal to permit the construction of 
churches, and interference in the affairs 
of religious orders and lay clergy. There 
is little doubt but that the current Gov- 
ernment of Poland is consciously and 
with determination pursuing policies de- 
signed to transform Poland, and the 
Polish nation, into a 100-percent Com- 
munist, materialistic state. 

One pleasant impression stands out 
from my visit to Poland—that there is a 
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tremendous reservoir of good will and 
friendship for the United States among 
the Polish people. This sentiment was 
confirmed in my talks with people in all 
walks of life. They expressed deep in- 
terest in everything that goes on in our 
country, and they look to us for help in 
their efforts to attain a better tomorrow. 

On this anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791, I would like to re- 
state our determination to assist the 
cause of freedom and self-determination 
for the people of Poland. I hope that 
the policies of the U.S. Government will 
serve to counteract the process of com- 
munization of that country whose in- 
tense desire to be free left an indelible 
impression on my mind. We must ex- 
ert every effort to help the Poles in 
achieving the measure of economic in- 
dependence and advancement which 
they seek. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would 
like to state that it is my hope, shared 
by millions of Americans of Polish an- 
cestry, that the spirit of the constitution 
of May 3, 1791, shall continue to live in 
the hearts of the Polish nation, and 
hasten the day when the principles em- 
bodied in that document shall once 
again be proclaimed openly and freely 
throughout the Polish land. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a custom in this House for Mem- 
bers to rise to speak in behalf of the 
people of Poland at this season of the 
year, when on May 3 with the coming 
of spring they celebrate their national 
holiday, their Constitution Day. 

Poland’s Constitution Day came in 
1791, just 4 years after the Constitution 
of our own Republic was devised. The 
men who wrote Poland’s Constitution 170 
years ago are generally credited with 
being among the wise statesmen of the 
age of enlightenment. Poland’s sons had 
fought in our Revolution. Poland’s 
leaders were influenced by our Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Constitu- 
tion, by the French Revolution’s Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man. 

Free Poland’s Constitution of 1791 was 
saluted by reference when the nation was 
reconstituted after World War I. It is 
celebrated in the hearts of the people of 
Poland today. It is remembered—as all 
men and women remember the emotions 
of their childhood and the traditions 
passed on by their ancestors—in many 
families of Polish descent throughout 
this country and all over the world. 

The Polish people’s fate for the last 
century and a half has not been a happy 
one. 

Three times the nation was parti- 
tioned—and at last temporarily oblit- 
erated—in the wars between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. German and Rus- 
sian troops met in a campaign that led 
to the “final” partition of 1795. But 
Poland rose again. German and Rus- 
sian troops met again in partition of 
1939—and in 1953 the Soviet Union ob- 
literated the existing state to the extent 
of imposing a Communist-style consti- 
tution for a so-called peoples’ democ- 
racy. 

It can safely be assumed in this House 
that the people of Poland have no liking 
for the imperialistic intervention of the 
Soviet Union in their national affairs. 
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They have been able to maintain a na- 
tional existence on a somewhat different 
plane from that endured by other east- 
ern European countries. Yet they can- 
not live except in the consciousness of 
the danger of even more pervasive evils 
of total intrusion. 

The sense of nationality is a charac- 
teristic that the Polish people have de- 
veloped to a high degree. They preserved 
it through a century and a quarter— 
throughout the five generations that 
encompassed the rise and fall of Napo- 
leon, the rise and fall of the triple alli- 
ance, the age of Victoria, the emergence 
of the United States as a world power, 
and through more wars and battles than 
we care to speak of. A free nation of 
Poland was born again after all this time 
and all these events—and no doubt a 
free Poland will rise once more after 
the testing time of the present. 

It is the privilege of all in this House 
to speak with frankness and respect of 
the Polish people’s Constitution Day, and 
to pay our tribute to the spirit it repre- 
sents. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
sometimes overlooked that the American 
Revolution and the French Revolution 
had their counterparts in Poland. The 
date was May 3, 1791, when Poland 
achieved a constitution. Of his own 
volition the king limited his power and 
vested legislative powers in a diet of 
two chambers. Modest as these changes 
were compared to those of the United 
States and France, they were regarded by 
the central and eastern European mon- 
archs of the 18th century as revolution- 
ary. It was no idle figure of speech when 
Poles in the last decade of the 18th 
century were called the Frenchmen of the 
north. 

A strong, stable, and liberally minded 
Poland was abhorrent to Russian abso- 
lute rulers. In less than 5 years the 
Russian czar, assisted by the monarchs of 
Austria and Prussia, dissolved the Polish 
kingdom. 

Perhaps the heaviest sorrow lay with 
Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, who had 
fought gallantly in both the American 
Revolution and the Polish defense. 
When the constitution had been an- 
nounced, he had immediately declared 
himself for it. Kosciusko had fought 
hard in America, fighting not for for- 
eigners but for the democratic principles 
for which the American Revolution was 
being waged. He and his fellow country- 
man Pulaski had dreamed of a strong 
and democratic Polish nation. Pulaski 
had died defending democracy. Kos- 
ciusko had seen his dream come true and 
disappear—a brief interlude of hope 
amid chaos. 

Poland today is not free; it is not 
democratic; and it is not independent. 
Once again Russia has brought about the 
downfall of this proud nation. The 
Communist regime has suppressed the 
celebration of Polish Constitution Day. 
Nevertheless, we in the United States 
share the sentiments which the Poles 
still retain for this historic document. It 
is a symbol of independence and of prog- 
ress toward democracy. Let us hope 
that the principles which that constitu- 
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tion embraces may soon be restored to 
the Polish people. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today 
May 3, marks the 170th anniversary of 
the Constitution of free Poland. Just 
170 years ago today, the Polish Diet 
unanimously voted to create a country 
founded upon the democratic principle 
of popular sovereignty. This act be- 
comes all the more significant when 
viewed in the light of the European sit- 
uation at the end of the 18th century. 
To the west of Poland was a France that 
was on the verge of the Napoleonic years. 
To the east, a Russia firmly held under 
ezarist dictatorship. Yet the coura- 
geous Poles of 1791, following the exam- 
ple which our own Nation had set not too 
many years earlier, struck out on a new 
road: the road of liberty and democracy. 

These principles, long held dear by the 
Polish people, are commemorated every 
year on the anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution. For the past decade and 
a half, however, this traditional day of 
celebration has been dimmed by the 
shadow of the Communist tyranny which 
hangs so heavily over that country. The 
people of Poland have, nevertheless, even 
under this harsh and oppressive dicta- 
torship, continually demonstrated love 
of freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment which led their forefathers to write 
the historic Constitution of 1791. They 
have demonstrated to the world on many 
occasions that they will not remain 
pawns of the Soviet Union. 

It may truly be said that the shots 
fired in Poznan in 1956 were, indeed, 
“heard ‘round the world.” Freedom- 
loving Poles, throughout Poland and the 
world, hope, pray, and fight for the lib- 
eration of their homeland from the alien 
dictatorship. As long as Poland remains 
a captive nation, we in the United States 
shall join them in their prayers, in the 
hope that someday, in the not too dis- 
tant future, Polish Constitution Day may 
once again be a cause for jubilant cele- 
bration rather than mournful prayer. 

On this the 170th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, it is only fitting and 
proper that we pause to express both our 
sympathy and our congratulations to the 
Polish people. Our feelings are indeed 
ambivalent at this moment. To the 
Polish people currently held captive by 
an international Communist tyranny we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy, and 
pray that we may one day welcome their 
land back to the community of free na- 
tions. At the same time, we congratu- 
late the Polish people on their continued 
faith in God and in democracy, in the 
face of an atheistic and tyrannical gov- 
ernment. On this historical, though sad 
day, we wish to join with Americans of 
Polish descent in praying for the re- 
emergence of the Poland reflected in the 
1791 Constitution. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 170th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Polish Constitution. 
On May 3, 1791, the Polish people pro- 
mulgated a democratic constitution, the 
first of its kind in Central Europe. The 
document was never enforced, though, 
since the partitioning of Poland by the 
surrounding powers began immediately 
after its declaration. However, the day 
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will always be remembered, for the spirit 
of the democratic-loving people of Po- 
land lives on, through tyranny and war, 
chaos, and destruction. We salute this 
indestructible spirit and express our 
hopes that once more the Polish people 
will be free to celebrate their cherished 
Constitution, that once more they may 
enjoy sovereignty and independence so 
rightfully theirs. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, was a liberal, 
democratic, and progressive document. 
That Constitution aimed to overhaul the 
old and unwieldy governmental ma- 
chinery of the country, and at the same 
time its framers hoped to strengthen 
Poland against her foreign foes. By its 
provisions Poland’s autocratic king be- 
came a constitutional monarch with 
limited powers. A cabinet type of gov- 
ernment was established. The upper 
chamber lost much of its power, and the 
authority of the lower chamber was en- 
hanced. The nobility lost a good deal of 
its privileges, and the townsmen re- 
gained their right to hold many public 
offices. The power of landlords over the 
peasantry was curbed, and the latter was 
brought under the protection of the law. 
Religious toleration was guaranteed. 
These and certain other liberal features 
of this Constitution marked it as a 
pioneering document, embodying the 
liberal spirit of the age. It was joyously 
welcomed by all Poles, and the day of its 
a was made a national holi- 

ay. 

Unfortunate events to the promul- 
gation and adoption of this Constitution 
prevented its implementation. Thus un- 
happy Poles never had the chance to 
have it work, but during the past 170 
years they have clung to the ideals em- 
bodied in it, and celebrate its anniversary 
as a memorable national holiday. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks an important date in the long 
calendar of the history of the Polish na- 
tion and the Polish people. On May 3, 
1791—170 years ago—the free people of 
Poland established for themselves a truly 
liberal guidemark in the form of a con- 
stitution. This document embodied the 
true spirit of the liberal ideals which still 
guide freemen throughout the world to- 
day. It is set forth in clear and un- 
mistakable form that the powers of gov- 
ernment are derived from the people and 
belong to the people. 

This May 3d is observed by Poles 
throughout the world as the Polish 3d 
of May Constitution Day. I rise to pay 
homage to this document and to the 
Polish people. 

I believe it is fitting that this docu- 
ment came into being but 2 short years 
after the establishment of our own great 
Constitution. Since that date the peo- 
ple of Poland and the people of this Na- 
tion have been bound together in a true 
spirit of freedom. 

Four years after the establishment of 
this constitution the Pglish nation was 
partitioned for a third time by the 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians. 
Throughout the years following that 
partition Poland has suffered cruelly un- 
der the hands of tyranny and absolut- 
ism. As we all know, as recently as 1939 
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the twin evils of nazism and communism 
met on Polish soil to eradicate the soul 
of the Polish nation. 

That soul and the spirit of the Polish 
people will never die. In 1953 there was 
imposed upon the Polish nation under 
Soviet rule a so-called people’s court. 
We all know all too well that this docu- 
ment does not in the least embody the 
true feelings of the Polish people. 

Those who have visited Poland dis- 
cover quickly that while the govern- 
ment of that nation is communistic, the 
Polish people themselves are not. These 
people know that someday Poland will 
carry out its true destiny in mankind 
and that eventually that nation will 
once again occupy its true place among 
the free nations of the world. 

I salute the spirit of the Polish people 
that is embodied so well in this historic 
document of May 3, 1781, and I can close 
in no better fashion than quoting these 
words from that document: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and objective being the preservation and 
integrity of the state, the civil liberty and 
the good order of society, on an equal scale 
and on a lasting foundation. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, 170 years 
ago today, the Polish people struck a pio- 
neer blow for liberalism in Europe. On 
this the anniversary of the 3d of May 
Constitution, persons of Polish origin 
throughout our Nation and throughout 
the world, as well as lovers of liberty 
everywhere, will be paying tribute to the 
memory and dedication of those states- 
men who during a time of turmoil 
proudly proclaimed to the world those 
principles for which their nation stood. 
While the imperial powers of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria menaced her fron- 
tiers, Poland declared her adherence to 
the then shaky principle of the sov- 
ereignty of the people within the state. 

Unhappily, the Polisk efforts of 1791 
were not sufficient to preserve that na- 
tion in the face of the cruel might and 
ambitions of Russia and Prussia. Un- 
til 1919, Poland remained chained by 
despotism. The Polish nation then 
emerged to enjoy 20 years of illustrious 
independence. As we know, Poland is 
now again bound unmercifully to Russia, 
but if Poland can be manacled, Poland 
can never be broken. Polish liberty can 
be repressed, but Polish liberty cannot 
be exterminated. Russian steel has 
never shown itself to be adequate to the 
task of piercing the spirit of a Poland 
steeped in a proud and upright history. 
No barbaric and oppressive wind from 
the East can turn Poland’s face from the 
heritage of the West to which the Polish 
people have contributed so much. 

Generosity and idealism have long 
been associated with the spirit of Polish 
patriotism. Many sons of Poland have 
left their homeland to fight for freedom 
and justice wherever these truths have 
attempted to make themselves known. 
What schoolchild does not know of 
Kosciusko and Pulaski who, in the days 
of America’s fight for independence, saw 
the torch of liberty burning and came to 
carry it aloft? 

Today, Poland cries out for aid against 
the brute forces of ruthlessness. Let 
America respond not only out of appre- 
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ciation to the many Poles who have 
borne our banners but out of concern 
with the repression of a great nation. 
Poland stands today as an example that 
the mind cannot be forced into submis- 
sion nor the soul into treachery. Let us 
hope, however, that before long Poland 
can wave her courage on high instead of 
preserving it in her heart. Let us hope 
for that day, but even more, let us ac- 
tively seek it. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 170 
years ago the people of Poland, inspired 
by the ideals of the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution, undertook 
the writing of a constitution under 
which representative government and 
human dignity were emphasized. Al- 
though Poland in 1791 was surrounded 
by greedy nations which had already 
partitioned great sections of its terri- 
tory, its people courageously defied the 
Prusso-Russian threats and on May 3, 
1791, adopted, through their representa- 
tives, a liberal constitution. 

But her great reactionary neighbors, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, intolerant 
of liberal ideas, invaded Poland with 
their military might in order “to teach 
‘Jacobins of the east’ a lesson.” The 
courageous people of Poland made a last 
stand in defense of their freedom under 
their leader Thaddeus Kosciusko who 
had received his military training under 
Washington fighting for America’s inde- 
pendence. 

The struggle was an unequal one with 
the result that Poland ceased to exist 
as an independent state until 1919. 
Even after her rebirth, Poland was not 
destined to enjoy freedom. Nazi and 
afterwards Soviet occupations have left 
that country still today not the master 
of its destinies but a puppet of the Soviet 
Union under a puppet Communist 
regime. 

The people of Poland will not be al- 
lowed by the Communist regime to cele- 
brate their real independence day on 
May 3. However, we, free men in Amer- 
ica, know that on May 3 the minds of all 
freedom-loving Poles will be thinking of 
their real independence day. The Com- 
munists have not succeeded in their ef- 
forts to erase May 3 from the minds of 
the Polish people. 

We hope that some day the Polish 
people will again celebrate May 3 as free- 
men under free democratic institutions. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
this day, 170 years ago, there was heard 
in Europe a resounding call to freedom 
and democracy. On May 3, 1791, the 
Polish Diet overwhelmingly approved a 
new constitution which followed the ex- 
ample set by the French Rights of Man 
and our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence. As one observer explained: 

The nation was given liberty and inde- 
pendence; the respect for the law, for per- 
son, and property was assured; and all this 
without violence, without murder, solely 
through the virtue of the courage of the 
nation. 


In these times of crisis when one-third 
of the world lies under the yoke of com- 
munism and the remainder are threat- 
ened with the same fate, it is necessary 
that we periodically reaffirm our belief 
in the ideals of liberty and democracy. 
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Few days could be as appropriate to such 
a reaffirmation as the national holiday 
of the Polish people, the selfsame Poles 
who contributed so much to the cause of 
freedom through the centuries. From 
Kosciusko and Pulaski to the workers at 
Poznan the Polish people have been in 
the vanguard of the fight against tyr- 
anny. Unfortunately they have also been 
among those least given to enjoy the 
freedom they so long desired. 

On this anniversary of their Consti- 
tution Day we express our hopes that 
Poland will soon see the realization of 
the dream of independence and demo- 
cratic government so eloquently ex- 
pressed in the Constitution of May 3. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
people have suffered many hardships 
and have sacrificed more for their free- 
dom than many nations in Europe, but 
unfortunately they have not been ade- 
quately rewarded for their efforts. To- 
day they find themselves enslaved in 
their homeland by Communist totali- 
tarianism. Even in misery and mis- 
fortune, however, they look back to their 
happier and glorious days, and seek in- 
spiration in their past. One such source 
of inspiration is the great Constitution 
of May 3, 1791. 

That Constitution made Poland a con- 
stitutional, limited monarchy with a 
government based upon Cabinet respon- 
sibility. The upper chamber lost much 
of its power, and the lower—or the popu- 
larly elected—chamber gained authority 
and responsibility. Townsmen regained 
some of their former rights, and many 
public offices were opened to them. The 
powers of landlords were curtailed, and 
the peasantry was brought under the 
protection of the law. Freedom of con- 
science and of speech were guaranteed. 
In this and in many other respects the 
Polish Constitution of May remains as 
one of the brightest landmarks in Po- 
land’s political and constitutional his- 
tory. 

Today on the observance of its 170th 
anniversary all Poles everywhere pay 
tribute to the memory of its framers, 
and affirm their devotion to the ideals 
embodied in it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, May 3, marks the 170th anniver- 
sary Of Poland’s Constitution Day, an 
anniversary that is observed by Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent throughout the 
United States, and in every corner of 
the world where people of Polish an- 
cestry now live. 

It is tragic that the people of Poland 
cannot join in the open celebration of 
this day which commemorates the adop- 
tion of Poland’s Constitution on May 3, 
1791, just 2 years after the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The Polish people cherish freedom, 
and the history of this gallant nation 
has been the history of a people’s de- 
termined struggle to gain and maintain 
political freedom from tyranny. 

Poland, in spite of the dedication of 
its people to freedom, and their con- 
tinued and determined struggle to re- 
gain national independence, has experi- 
enced only brief periods of liberty as a 
nation since the adoption of its Con- 
stitution. 
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Polish-Americans, since the days of 
the Revolution, have made great con- 
tributions to the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States. The great 
Polish patriots, Gen. Casimir Pulaski and 
Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, joined the 
American patriots in the fight for Amer- 
ican liberty and independence. 

It is appropriate on this Polish Con- 
stitution Day that we Americans join 
with the people of Poland and those of 
Polish ancestry in a devout prayer for 
Polish independence and the restoration 
of individual freedom for the citizens of 
Poland. 

Here in the Congress we pause on this 
date to express the tremendous admira- 
tion we of the United States have for 
the courage, the patience, and the forti- 
tude of the Polish people which they 
have displayed in their determination to 
regain their national freedom. 

May the struggle of the Polish people 
against oppression triumph, and may 
their confidence and faith in the might 
of justice and the destiny of Poland 
culminate in the reestablishment of 
Poland as a free nation. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speuker, each year 
we in the free world look forward to 
joining with liberty-loving Poles every- 
where in ceremonies marking their re- 
dedication to the principles of their May 
3 constitution. 

It is inspiring to Americans who them- 
selves have over a period of 172 years 
lived, prospered, and grown great under 
the U.S. Constitution—undominated by 
foreign tyrannies—that the Polish peo- 
ple treasure the precious heritage of 
liberalism which they enjoyed during a 
fleeting moment of freedom in their 
tragic and glorious history. For 170 
years Polish patriots have called to world 
attention their proud and unquenchable 
yearning for liberty on each anniversary 
of the 1791 Polish Constitution. 

That Poles commemorate May 3—an 
occasion of peace and of liberalism and 
democratic parliamentarianism—signi- 
fies the greatness of this people. 

The American and the 1791 Polish 
Constitutions were jointly inspired by 
ideals of the enlightenment and thus 
shared a potential for democratic de- 
velopment. For the Polish nation this 
giorious destiny was not to be, for rapa- 
cious imperialist powers shortly sun- 
dered her and subjected her people. The 
yoke has not yet been lifted and today 
Poles suffer a different and even cru- 
eler tyranny. 

It is incumbent on us in the free world 
to keep alive the flame of hope for the 
freedom-loving Poles who yearn and 
work for liberation of their state by 
joining with them on this May 3 to cele- 
brate Polish Constitution Day. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
flict which grips every quarter of the 
world today, and which grows hotter 
with each passing month, can be summed 
up in one, simple, analytical sentence. 
It. is a life and death struggle between 
those who believe in representative self- 
government which guarantees the basic 
freedoms together with the blessings of 
individual liberty, and those who believe 
in a totalitarian dictatorship which 
flaunts every concept of freedom while 
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denying every exercise ‘of individual 
liberty. Volumes have been written and 
spoken about the nature of the conflict 
in which we are now engaged but in the 
final analysis it boils down to these basic 
essentials. And this is why the leaders 
of Russian communism have made the 
United States of America the primary 
target in their global plan to establish 
a world empire controlled by a handful 
of Russian autocrats sitting in Moscow. 
The Russian leaders are keenly aware 
that the National Independence Move- 
ment, the natural enemy of all forms 
of colonialism and imperialism, was born 
in our Thirteen Original Colonies and 
that the end product of the American 
Revolutionary War was a Constitution 
out of which generations of free Ameri- 
cans have developed the most advanced 
form of popular, representative self- 
government the world has ever known. 
That is why the United States is today 
the primary target of the Russian impe- 
rialists. Recognizing these facts of life 
will lead us to an understanding of 
where our real strength lies and who our 
proven allies are in the winner take all 
struggle with the Russians. 

Today, May 3, marks the 170th anni- 
versary of Polish Constitution Day. It is 
no accident of history that the people of 
Poland adopted their first Constitution 
but 2 years after the adoption of the 
American Constitution. The freedom 
loving sons of Poland came to our shores 
in legions to support the inspiring pur- 
poses of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Led by great men such as Pulaski 
and Kosciusko whose place in American 
and world history is assured, these sons 
of Poland fought for those ideals pro- 
claimed by our Founding Fathers. Our 
victory in the Revolutionary War 
brought encouragement and hope to the 
oppressed in many distant lands and 
the people of Poland lost no time in fol- 
lowing the example of our success. The 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, was 
predicated on the belief that the author- 
ity of the State was granted by and sub- 
ject to the popular will of the people. 
Poland was then surrounded by empires 
predicated on belief in the sovereign 
rights of czars, kings, and assorted 
despots. The trumpet call for popular 
forms of government, coming from 
Poland, deeply disturbed the then reign- 
ing monarchs. They reasoned that 
should the Polish venture in constitu- 
tional government be allowed to succeed, 
it would not be long before the infection 
of human freedom would topple their 
empires. The national independence 
movement in Poland was built upon the 
concept of national sovereignty as dis- 
tinguished from that of the sovereign 
state comprising several or many na- 
tions. Thus, two ideological threats to 
the then existing empires were raised by 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 
These ideals and their popular support 
among the Polish people led to the inva- 
sion and partition of Poland in 1795 by 
the combined action of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. The Constitution of May 3 
was declared to be nonexistent by the 
occupying powers. 

But history tells us that ideals which 
grip the spirit of man cannot be wiped 
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out by invasions, occupation by a foreign 
power, or the tyrants’ whip. The people 
of Poland endured foreign occupation 
and partition for over a century, a cen- 
tury in which the rule of empire con- 
trolled most of Europe. World War I 
brought the total collapse of imperial 
rule over long submerged nations in the 
heartland of Europe, and introduced the 
golden age of national independence. 
Poland arose again, her culture flour- 
ished, her national life revived and for 
more than 2 decades the people of 
Poland were masters of their destiny. 
But these 20-some years gave witness to 
the restoration of the Russian Empire 
under the banner of communism, crush- 
ing the national independence of many 
newly independent nations, and the rise 
of a tyrant in Germany who had dreams 
of avast empire. It was the secret agree- 
ment between the leaders of the Red 
Russian Empire and the Nazis, aimed at 
destroying the national independence of 
Poland, which launched World War II. 
Thus, history repeated a dark chapter, a 
chapter of struggle between imperialism 
and the national independence move- 
ment. Poland was the victim and re- 
mains the victim of Red Russian impe- 
rialism to this very day. 

But the people of Poland have not 
accepted the rule of the Russian pro- 
consuls wHo have been imposed upon 
them by their ancient enemy. The 
present Warsaw regime could not stay 
in power for 48 hours without the sup- 
port of the Russian armed forces in 
Poland and those stationed in the pup- 
pet state of East Germany. Gomulka 
knows this as does every Pole worthy of 
the name. The Russian leaders are 
using Gomulka as a convenient safety 
valve, to keep the Polish nation from 
exploding with contempt for communism 
and the Russian empire which hides be- 
hind its slogans and propaganda. Now 
the question arises: Should the United 
States help Gomulka and his henchmen 
stay in power by extending assistance to 
his regime or should the United States 
refuse to bail him and his Russian mas- 
ters out of the economic predicament 
in which they have placed the Polish 
nation? ‘The answer is obvious. Any- 
thing we do to strengthen or preserve 
the Gomulka regime is a premeditated 
blow against the hopes and aspirations 
of the Polish people. 

The true character of the Gomulka 
regime is clearly evidenced by events in 
Poland during the past 2 weeks. That 
regime has organized public demonstra- 
tions to support the Castro regime in 
Cuba, to denounce the United States as 
an imperial power and to paint the 
United States as a powerless nation, un- 
able to assist its friends who live but 90 
short miles from our shores. The pur- 
poses of those rigged demonstrations in 
Poland are obvious. Gomulka and his 
henchmen are attempting to convince 
the people of Poland that their confi- 
dence in the United States is ill advised, 
that the United States is powerless to 
support its friends, that communism is 
unbeatable and that they should make 
their peace with him. It is time the Gov- 
ernment of the United States began to 
treat Gomulka and his crowd with the 
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same contempt with which he treats our 
country. This would raise the hopes of 
the people of Poland and hasten the day 
when that Russian puppet regime would 
be toppled by the popular will of the 
Polish people. 

The people of Poland are our proven 
allies. They are bound to us historically, 
they cherish the same ideals we hold to 
be as dear as life itself, they belong to 
the culture of the Western World, they 
long for a return of their national inde- 
pendence, they will not long be denied 
their human and political rights as a 
nation. It is time we recognized these 
facts of life. It is time we began to treat 
the people of Poland as our allies and the 
alien regime imposed upon them as our 
sworn enemy. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most honored today to join in this 
solemn commemoration of the anniver- 
sary of the famed Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. 

It is a day of memory deeply enshrined 
in the minds of those living within Po- 
land, despite their present oppression by 
Soviet Russia, and those of Polish birth 
and descent now residing in many other 
areas of the world, including our United 
States. 

May 3, 1791, was a day of honor of ac- 
complishment as the Polish Diet, meet- 
ing in Warsaw, adopted the new Consti- 
tution by unanimous vote. It was a 
milestone in the centuries-old struggle 
of mankind for liberty and freedom 
just as was our own Declaration of In- 
dependence. Significantly, the Constitu- 
tion of May 3 was adopted just 2 short 
years after the adoption of our own 
Constitution. 

This should be a day of joyous cele- 
bration. Instead, because of the masters 
of the Kremlin, people of Polish birth 
and descent and believers in freedom and 
liberty everywhere must observe this 
sacred anniversary in contemplation and 
in prayer for a future when Poland will 
regain its position as a free nation and 
its people once again will live under the 
Constitution of May 3. 

Here in these hallowed Halls of Con- 
gress it is most fitting that we, on this 
day, join in these prayers and hopes for 
early deliverance of the Polish nation 
from the bonds of Soviet Russia. 
Through our observance, and all others 
being held during this month of May, 
may the faith and courage of Poles every- 
where be deepened and maintained un- 
til the ultimate triumph of justice. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Poland, throughout her his- 
tory, has struggled unceasingly for free- 
dom. In spite of sufferings, of invasions, 
partitions and occupations the desire for 
liberty has never left the Polish people. 
It was this search for freedom—so often 
unattainable—that brought many of the 
Polish people to our shores. Poland’s 
loss was to be our gain, for these brave 
Poles did much to assist us in our own 
Struggle to obtain and maintain free- 
dom. 

Ever since the American Revolution, 
Polish blood has been shed for American 
liberty. Thaddeus Kosciusko and Casi- 
mir Pulaski were instrumental in our 
initial struggle for independence. In 
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the Mexican, Civil, and Spanish-Amer- 
ican Wars, also, Americans of Polish 
descent fought for the preservation of 
our liberty. More recently in World 
War I, 300,000 and World War II over 
900,000 served with honor in the defense 
of freedom. 

Polish-Americans aided in the de- 
velopment of America as well as in its 
defense. The vast energy of the Polish 
immigrant contributed to the growth of 
America. They assisted in the cultiva- 
tion of our soil, in the construction of 
our railways and in the development of 
our mines. They have been peaceful, 
honest, hard-working and loyal Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It is appropriate, on this anniversary 
of Polish Constitution Day, that all 
Americans express their appreciation to 
Polish-Americans for their contributions 
to the defense and development of 
America. At the same time it offers the 
American people an opportunity to 
reiterate their concern for the Polish 
people in Poland who still are not free; 
to assure these oppressed people that 
the American conscience will never know 
peace until the Polish people are once 
again masters of their own fate; and to 
promise them that we will work for con- 
ditions in the world that will eventually 
enable the Polish people to choose the 
form of government under which they 
will live. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
eretfully ironic that May 3, Polish Con- 
stitution Day, is celebrated with greater 
ceremony by this body, and throughout 
the United States, by Polish-Americans 
than it is in Poland itself. This is not 
to say that the people of Poland are un- 
aware of the significance of this day, nor 
is it to say that they are tending to for- 
get the freedom they might have with 
a different form of government. To re- 
move this day from the minds and 
hearts of Poles would require total 
eradication of their history—a program 
that communistic governments of cap- 
tive nations openly promote, but seldom 
accomplish. 

It is entirely fitting and proper, 
though, that we take note of Polish Con- 
stitution Day, for America in 1789 and 
Poland in 1791 adopted similar courses 
of action governmentally. Their Consti- 
tution arose out of the same feelings and 
desires for liberty and justice as did ours. 
They were the first nation to join with 
the United States in a venture into de- 
mocracy. 

Destiny has given us vastly different 
positions today, but our mutual love 
of freedom binds us irrevocably. This 
Nation might take further note that 
its favorable geographic location was one 
of the biggest factors, in our early years, 
in explaining the differences between 
our two nations today. Poland, sur- 
rounded by contiguous enemies, was 
subject to their powerful wrath at the 
formation of a liberal constitutional gov- 
ernment. Our Nation, at that time, was 
relatively sheltered and protected from 
the same wrath of its enemies. But 
shelter and protection today is nonexist- 
ent. Any new nation is subject—umili- 
tarily, economically, and psychologi- 
cally—to the form of invasion that has 
produced the Poland of today. Let these 
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new nations beware. For when a coun- 
try steeped in the vitality, the history of 
legal protection of human rights, the 
yearning for freedom—when a nation of 
this background falls into the hands of 
tyranny, what protects the many young, 
impressionable nations from the same 
tragedy? Certainly Poland was not 
without leadership. She had Kosciusko 
and Pulaski in her youth; Paderewski 
and Beck in her maturity. These men, 
so devoted to the fight for sovereignty 
for their country, all carried the torch 
abroad after the borders of their home- 
land had been closed to them. 

No, it is not likely that Poles at home 
or abroad are about to surrender their 
heritage although the degradation of 
giving up their freedom has been forced 
upon them these many years. This is 
why we still know Poland through its 
many partitions and dominations by 
foreign powers. The name of a less 
persevering people would long ago have 
disappeared—totally absorbed by her 
conquerors. 

Although we here today can give voice 
to Poland’s plight and summarize her 
hope for the future, we cannot give this 
day the reverence that it will be given by 
her people at home. They will be forced 
to quietly remember, quietly meditate, 
hopefully plan for their day to shout 
aloud that they are free. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the bonds of 
friendship which link the people of the 
United States to the people of Poland 
have been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the imposition of a Com- 
munist dictatorship in the halls of gov- 
ernment at Warsaw. 

We know that the people of Poland 
today cherish the same spirit of free- 
dom and the same devotion to demec- 
racy that has characterized the history 
of their country for centuries. The 
atheistic Communist conspiracy may 
succeed in dominating a government, 
and by brute force may master a na- 
tion—but it cannot destroy the con- 
science nor the aspirations of a people 
who, like the Poles, have known oppres- 
sion and tyranny for years but have 
never for a moment lost courage or 
hope in the ultimate triumph of right. 

In the worldwide struggle of men of 
good will against the masters of deceit 
and darkness, we in the United States 
must constantly reaffirm our dedication 
to the preservation of freedom and to 
the release from bondage of all peoples. 
On this day, which has been celebrated 
as Poland’s Constitution Day for 170 
years, we salute the people of Poland 
and pledge to them and to all oppressed 
peoples of the world our friendship and 
our understanding. 

As we see the atheistic Communist 
conspiracy marching onward coldly and 
relentlessly, we in the free world must 
not only speak loudly and firmly but 
must take vigorous and effective action 
to preserve our way of life. If itis worth 
saving—and it very definitely is—then 
it is worth saving now. If it is good for 
us—and it is—then it is good for others. 
And most importantly, if we permit 
others to lose their freedom, how long 
can we preserve our own? 

. Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker; 
today, citizens of Polish origin in many 
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countries, including thousands in our 
own United States and in my own 
Connecticut, celebrate a Polish national 
holiday—the 3d of May Constitution 
Day. 

For 170 years, this day has been a day 
of great significance to all Poles. It is 
today a landmark on freedom’s trail. 

In the district which I have the honor 
to represent, and likewise in many other 
congressional districts, Americans of 
Polish ancestry have made plans for 
appropriate observance, not only today 
but extending throughout this month of 
May. 

It is becoming that we in the Congress 
should take note of this anniversary, so 
that all Americans may be reminded that 
Poland was one of the pioneers of free- 
dom in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, 2 years after 
the adoption of our own Constitution, 
that Poland, without a bloody revolution, 
succeeded in reforming her government. 
But this great thrust for freedom, the 
adoption of the Constitution of Poland, 
came too late, and did not prevent the 
carving up of Poland, for the third time, 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, in 1795. 

The greatness of the May 3 Con- 

stitution of Poland was marked because 
the constitution eliminated with one 
stroke the greatest weaknesses of the 
Polish parliamentary and social system. 
The people of Poland were united in a 
great moment in history, when they pro- 
claimed in their Constitution that— 
All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty and the good order of 
society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


On this anniversary, let all Americans 
be reminded of Poland’s destiny in the 
history of mankind. 

Let us encourage as we may our 
friends in Poland that justice must tri- 
umph, and one day again will end So- 
viet Russia’s deprivation of the Poles of 
their independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the color, tumult and heroism of our 
Nation’s immortal struggle for independ- 
ence originated in the confines of what 
is now the Fifth District of Massachu- 
setts. To those of us who call this area 
home the Revolutionary War is not a 
faded page of history. We have grown 
up with the famous bridge at Concord, 
the gallant minutemen at Lexington, the 
storied midnight ride. 

We who love the tales of redcoats and 
patriots are ever mindful of the vast 
debt the United States owes the Polish 
soldier-statesman, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
For 8 years, he gave of his courage and 
genius, risking his life at Saratoga and 
in the Carolina campaigns out of sheer 
devotion to the freedom of man. 

When Kosciusko returned to Poland, 
we stood on the threshhold of our great 
Republic. We watched, with brotherly 
pride, as he laid the groundwork for 
liberty in his own homeland. The Polish 
Constitution, adopted 170 years ago to- 
day, reflects his deep friendship and 
empathy with Thomas Jefferson. It is 
patterned closely after our own prin- 
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ciples of freedom and dignity of the 
individual. 

Sharing with our Polish friends this 
inborn love of liberty and the legacy 
left us by their national hero, we rise 
today in the House to voice the prayer 
that in the goodness of time Poland will 
see her Constitution of May 3, 1791, re- 
stored; that, in the words of this Con- 
stitution: 

All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. _ Speaker, 
modern history of the Polish people is 
marked with misfortunes and calamities. 
This was especially so in the late 18th 
century when their freedom and inde- 
pendence were in jeopardy. In 1772, 
they had already lost a third of their 
territory to Austria, Prussia and Russia. 
In order to forestall the repetition of 
such a disaster, Polish leaders aimed at 
strengthening the Government of Poland 
by reforming and overhauling its inef- 
fective governing machinery. In 1788, 
a committee of the Diet—the Assembly— 
began to draw up a constitution. In 
the course of 3 years this work was fin- 
ished, and the resulting document, the 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, was pro- 
mulgated on that day. For the Poles 
the date became memorable and the 
Constitution a historic document. 

That Constitution introduced many 
radical changes in the government of the 
country. Poland became a constitu- 
tional monarchy, with a_ responsible 
cabinet type of government. The pow- 
ers of the lower chamber were enhanced 
and those of the upper chamber drasti- 
cally reduced. The barriers separating 
the nobility from other classes were 
practically eliminated. The authority of 
landlords over the peasantry was re- 
duced, and the peasants were brought 
under the protection of the law. Reli- 
gious toleration was guaranteed. All 
such liberal provisions made the Consti- 
tution a truly democratic document. Its 
promulgation was hailed both by Poles 
and by their friends in many lands. The 
date of its promulgation became and 
remains to this day a national holiday. 

Unfortunately for the Poles and for 
their friends, the Constitution was not 
put to work, because soon after its adop- 
tion Poland’s foes made war upon her, 
eventually defeating her, thus putting 
an end to her independent existence and 
to the Constitution of May 3. But the 
Polish people have steadfastly clung to 
the spirit of that historic document; 
they still cherish the ideals embodied in 
it, and reaffirm their devotion to these 
ideals by celebrating its promulgation 
anniversary as a national holiday. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 3, people of Polish ex- 
traction throughout the world will ob- 
serve Poland’s Constitution Day, which 
is that nation’s most celebrated national 
holiday even though the country con- 
tinues to suffer under the heel of Soviet 
domination. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted 
just 170 years ago in Warsaw and was 
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both inspired by and patterned after our 
own Federal Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Five years from now, Poland will be 
1,000 years old. Throughout its long 
history, its people have maintained aq 
constant and vigorous’ battle for per- 
sonal freedom and independence, despite 
aggression by its neighbors. From the 
14th to 17th centuries, it was one of the 
world’s great powers. Later it was ap- 
portioned four times and, finally, com- 
pletely engulfed. 

The heroic stand of the Polish people 
in 1939 in the face of Nazi and Soviet 
coercion will go down in history as one 
of the most courageous defenses of prin- 
ciple and human dignity ever recorded. 
It will be recalled that this resistance 
cost Poland thousands of lives, its inde- 
pendence, and helped set off World 
War II. 

The imposition by Soviet Russia of a 
communistic constitution on the Polish 
people in 1952 darkened hopes that this 
freedom-loving nation, which had led 
the world’s resistance to tyranny in 1939, 
would be given back its independence 
by the Western Powers with whom she 
sacrificed so much. 

But the fires of independence which 
had burned for nearly 1,000 years could 
be extinguished in less than a decade, 
and the entire free world today is aware 
that the land of Chopin, Paderewski, 
and Pulaski is as firmly dedicated as 
ever to the overthrow of oppression. The 
first nation to lead the resistance against 
nazism well may be the first inside the 
Iron Curtain to successfully rise up 
against communism—if she is given the 
moral and physical support of those 
countries which are free. 

The desire all Americans have for the 
eventual emancipation of the people now 
enslaved by communism perhaps is best 
expressed in the document the Poles will 
celebrate May 3. The Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791 sets forth this principle: 

All power in civic society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale and 
on a lasting foundation. 


I believe I can say that all who hold 
our own Constitution sacred join the 
people of Polish extraction, in Poland 
and elsewhere throughout the world, in 
their determination to restore that his- 
toric principle to their own government 
by throwing off the yoke of Russian op- 
pression. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored today to speak on behalf of the Pol- 
ish people throughout the world, who 
celebrate Poland’s Constitution Day each 
year on the 3d of May. I speak not only 
for the loyal, patriotic Poles now endur- 
ing hardship and privation in a Poland 
devoid of its cherished freedoms and lib- 
erties, but also for the millions of people 
of Polish descent now living in the 
United States and in other parts of the 
free world. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 was an 
important event in the history of Poland. 
It marked the beginning of modern Po- 
land, with a limited monarchy, minis- 
terial responsibility, and biennial parlia- 
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ments. Much of the obstructive machin- 
ery of the old system was abolished and 
invidious class distinctions were done 
away with. Absolute religious tolera- 
tion was established. No sooner was the 
Constitution adopted, however, than it 
was overthrown by the force of invading 
Russian armies. Since then Poland has 
known little freedom except for the brief 
period between the two World Wars. 

Poland still is not free today, more 
than 15 years after Hitler’s nazism was 
crushed to the ground. During the war, 
Stalin promised to see that free elections 
were held in Poland. But this pledge 
was cynically brushed under the rug and 
a Communist government forced onto 
the Polish nation by its Soviet masters. 
Poland still has a Communist govern- 
ment that lacks genuine public support; 
Poland still lives in the shadow of Soviet 
domination. 

Poland’s latest so-called free election 
was held only last month. Ninety-five 
and one-half percent of the eligible 
voters went dutifully to the polls, or 
slightly less than the traditional Com- 
munist total of 99.5 percent. But what 
could the voters choose between? There 
was no real choice. They could elect 
460 parliamentary deputies from a list 
of 616. But this was almost meaning- 
less when you look behind the facade of 
the people’s democracy. The only par- 
ties authorized to nominate candidates 
were the Communists and their allies in 
the National Unity Front. And even 
the objectionable or independent minded 
candidates among these parties had 
been weeded out by the bosses before the 
lists were submitted to the voters. The 
results of this “election” were predicta- 
ble even before the people trudged to the 
ballot boxes. 

The Soviet Union has consistently ex- 
ploited the satellite economies since the 
end of World War II. At the same time 
the satellites, until recently, have not 
been permitted to accept the benefit 
from the economic aid offered by the free 
world. Look at the record. 

In the final stages of the war and for 
some time after that, more than a 
hundred Soviet Army units lived in Po- 
land and stripped it of its food reserves 
and other stocks. Poland was never 
paid for this. The Polish people were 
desperately short of food after the war 
and received massive aid from UNRRA— 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. All together the 
UNRRA provided $201 million in food 
to meet this crisis. But at the same 
time this was happening, the Soviets 
seized and shipped to the Soviet Union 
more than $200 million worth of Pol- 
ish food. 

In 1948, the Soviet masters refused to 
permit Poland and the other satellites 
to join in the U.S.-sponsored Mar- 
shall plan for economic rehabilita- 
tion. Instead the Soviets set up their 
own counterpart of the Marshall plan 
for Eastern Europe, which instead of 
providing aid, however, continued the 
merciless exploitation of the satellite 
economies. During this period, Poland 
was annually forced to send 3 million 
tons of coal to the U.S.S.R. for nothing, 
as payment for the German plants in 
East Silesia which the Russians had 
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turned over to Poland at the end of the 
war. ‘These forced exports of Poland’s 
most important commodity have cost the 
country many millions of dollars and 
have, in fact, created a domestic fuel 
shortage. Only the Poznan riots of 1956 
brought a halt to these free shipments 
and elicited a Russian promise to pay 
world-market prices for other Polish im- 
ports. 

The Soviet Union stripped Poland of 
much of its industrial, railroad and farm 
equipment in 1944-46 as war booty be- 
cause it had theoretically been owned by 
German investors. In fact, however, 
this was true of only a small portion of 
what the Soviets extracted. Then the 
Russian masters refused to give Poland 
15 percent of the reparations they col- 
lected from Germany, as had been 
agreed at the Potsdam conference. At 
first, Poland was to get industrial equip- 
ment, then it was changed to consumer 
goods. But what actually was received? 
The highest free world estimate sets the 
value at $60 million. If this is correct, it 
represented less than 1 percent of the 
reparations collected in Eastern Ger- 
many alone by the Soviet Union. Thus 
the Soviets gave Poland only one- 
fifteenth of what they solemnly prom- 
ised to give her at the great power meet- 
ing in Potsdam. 

Even Polish territory has not been 
safe. As late as 1951, the Soviet Union 
simply annexed a strip of Polish land 
southeast of Lublin, and in return gave 
Poland a strip in the Carpathian hills. 
The fertile black earth area ceded by the 
Poles had been previously known as pos- 
sessing rich deposits of bituminous coal, 
a part of the only coal field in existence 
between Silesia and the Donets basin, 
while the hilly area Poland received was 
relatively worthless. 

Soviet Russian exploitation of Poland 
became so intense and all pervading 
that even the local Communist boss, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, felt he had to 
make a public statement of some Pol- 
ish grievances after the 1956 revolt. 
Gomulka coldly enumerated the errors 
of Soviet policy. There were the huge 
ruble debts growing out of false ruble- 
zloty exchange rate, with the Poles be- 
ing paid ruinously low prices for their 
products and the Russians selling their 
own products at prices equally ruinous 
to the Poles. There was the failure of 
the Russians to account for, let alone 
repatriate, some 500,000 Poles believed 
to be held by them since World War II. 
There was the contempt for Polish 
sovereignty shown by the Soviets in 
moving Soviet troops about the country 
without Polish consent. ‘These errors, 
Gomulka maintained, must be cor- 
rected. Despite what Gomulka and 
other Soviet puppets say, however, the 
Soviet Union still controls Poland both 
economically and politically. 

Many accounts say that Soviet eco- 
nomic exploitation of Eastern Europe 
ceased after Stalin’s death. This is not 
true. The character of the exploitation 
changed and it became more subtle. 
But it still is exploitation. After the 
Poznan riots and the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, the Communist economic planners 
promptly began to pay more attention 
to agriculture and consumer needs and 
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provided long-term loans to the satel- 
lites. Soviet outright extortions of 
Polish raw materials and industrial 
products stopped. But look at what has 
replaced this earlier Stalinist pattern of 
operations. 

Through the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid, the Soviet Union has organ- 
ized the European satellites into one 
massive economic structure that func- 
tions almost exclusively for the benefit 
of the Soviets. The satellites all coor- 
dinate their economic development plans 
with those of the Soviet Union. Their 
trade relations have become increasingly 
limited to the other bloc countries, and 
especially to the Soviet Union. Each 
country specializes in some particular 
type of industrial production and be- 
comes dependent upon its Communist 
neighbors for most of its other manu- 
factured needs. Thus, Poland has been 
forced to reorient its economy to spe- 
cialize in shipbuilding and railroad roll- 
ing stock, together with some light in- 
dustries and trucks. The necessary raw 
materials usually must be purchased 
from the Soviet Union. The result is 
that the industries of Eastern Europe 
import Soviet raw materials and process 
them for reexport to the U.S.S.R., thus 
acting as a workshop for the Soviets. 
Under this arrangement, Russia emerges 
as the chief customer for machinery and 
strengthens her hold over the satellites. 

The hidden and most virulent form of 
exploitation, however, lies in the Soviet’s 
multiple-price system. The satellites are 
captive customers of the Soviet Union 
and are forced to pay higher prices for 
Soviet products than the free world 
countries pay when they purchase the 
same items from the Soviet Union. And, 
similarly, the Soviets refuse to pay Po- 
land and the other satellites as much for 
their exports as Poland could earn by 
exporting them to the free world. For 
instance, Poland has had to supply the 
Soviet Union with millions of tons of 
coal at $1.25 a ton, when the world 
market price was between $12 and $15 
a ton. Thus, the satellites have been 
forced to overpay the Soviets for their 
imports and have been underpaid for 
their exports to the Soviets. 

It is clear that the Poland of today is 
still under the complete domination of 
the Soviet Union. While Khrushchev 
poses as the friend of nationalism and 
the foe of imperialism, he steadfastly 
denies the Polish people their long- 
sought-after right of freedom. 

On this occasion of the celebration of 
the 3d of May Constitution, I wish to 
commend the Polish people for the cour- 
age and inspiration they have shown in 
their struggle for the reestablishment of 
freedom for the enslaved nations of the 
world. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in 
commemorating this 170th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion. 

The people of the United States have 
a long record of friendship for the Polish 
people, solidified by the blood ties of 
many Americans of Polish origin. My 
own city of Cleveland is proud to in- 
clude among its citizens a great number 
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of persons of Polish descent. They have 
contributed significantly to every aspect 
of community and civic life, discharging 
with the utmost conscientiousness the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Ravaged by the Nazis and repressed 
by the Soviets, the people of Poland 
have never broken faith with the great 
principles of Western civilization. The 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, represents 
a major achievement in the history of 
Polish statesmanship, paralleling in 
many respects the U.S. Constitution 
adopted just a few years earlier. This 
historic document was inspired by the 
common ideals enunciated in our own 
Declaration of Independence, and em- 
bodied the principles of freedom and 
liberty so cherished by Western peoples. 

Increasingly, the Communist regime is 
striving to blot out all remaining con- 
cepts of independence and freedom from 
central Europe. The church, long the 
stronghold of individual expression, has 
now been singled out as the primary 
target in the Communist campaign of 
harassment. 

Despite the harsh repressions they 
have suffered at the hands of the Com- 
munist masters, the people of Poland 
still carry the spirit of freedom within 
their hearts. On occasion they have 
demonstrated their opposition to Soviet 
domination, and reaffirmed their ad- 
herence to the values set out in the 1791 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, let us solemnly dedicate 
this day to the Polish people and the re- 
emergence of a free and independent 
Poland. Our hearts unite in the prayer 
that these people who have contributed 
so richly to our common cultural and 
political heritage may again be enabled 
to share publicly in the joys of freedom 
and Western civilization. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last 200 years peoples in many na- 
tions have discovered, often through 
trial, error, and hardship, that a demo- 
cratic form of government is the most 
successful and rewarding. In _ the 
United States we chose to base our form 
of government in 1789 on republican 
constitutional principles. Out of Britain 
evolved the modern parliamentary gov- 
ernment, which that country introduced 
in many farflung locations in the world. 
France and Italy fought long and hard 
for their democratic government with 
false starts and preliminary failures. 
Many countries, Poland among them, se- 
lected to base their governments on con- 
cepts of limited monarchy. No matter 
what form the democracy took or how 
long it took to establish, the countries 
all started from common beliefs and 
ideals. 

Poland established its Constitution in 
1791. Like all those countries that 
achieved some form of democracy in the 
18th and 19th centuries, Poland thus 
demonstrated its belief in liberty, the 
rights of the individual, freedom of ac- 
tion and thought, minority rights, and 
limited government—all the tenets on 
which the governn.ents of the Western 
World are based. 

In spite of Poland’s avowed desire to 
practice these beliefs, she has been beset 
by foreign domination during most of 
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the years since 1791. She has never had 
a substantial period of time in which 
to illustrate those principles which she 
set down in her Constitution. Neverthe- 
less, throughout this period of Soviet 
subjugation, the Polish people have kept 
alive those ideals, always in the hope 
that they will be able to establish a demo- 
cratic government once again. We take 
this day to commemorate and encour- 
age the Polish people in this hope. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
170th anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution, marks one of the high points in 
the history of free government. It 
marks the victory of democracy in a 
great nation. The Polish Constitution 
followed our Revolution by only a few 
years and after great contributions had 
been made to our Revolution by Polish 
patriots. 

Often since that day, Poland has been 
beleaguered by oppressors, none worse 
than the Communist tyranny that for 
the present has crushed the rule of free- 
men in Poland. 

This is a sober day under the present 
circumstances. Half the world is 
darkened by the Communist conspiracy, 
which cruelly twists the aspirations of 
common men to its own ends of world 
dominion. In Poland, as in many other 
lands, the faintest stir of desperate men 
seeking to be free is swiftly stamped out. 
But still the search goes on and cannot 
be stamped out completely. Poland 
knows what it is to be free and one day 
she must be free again. Until that day 
comes, however, we are none of us truly 
free. 

Mr. Speaker, we should take this 
moment to pledge ourselves anew to the 
cause of freedom; to look to our own 
defenses; and to keep alive the brave 
legacy of Poland until she can redeem 
it for herself. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a scant 
2 years following the ratification of our 
own Constitution a group of stalwart 
patriots making up the Polish Diet of 
1791 in Warsaw adopted by unanimous 
vote a Constitution which, because of its 
similarity with our National Charter, re- 
mains a living testimony to the identical 
aims and purposes of our two great 
peoples. 

With communism on the march 
throughout the world there are those 
who take each new saber-rattling as a 
threat to our own free institutions and 
seem inclined to accept the boast of 
each new pipsqueak dictator as some- 
thing that subjects our liberty and free 
institutions to imminent danger. At a 
time like this it is imperative that we 
draw upon the example set us by the 
liberty-loving Poles who, despite a repe- 
tition of events resulting in their virtual 
enslavement, have fiercely maintained 
their determination to be free and are 
in as violent opposition to dictatorship 
today as they were 170 years ago when 
they drew up their bill of rights. 

In each of the wars in which our Na- 
tion has become embroiled we have 
found stalwarts of Polish extraction 
fighting for the cause of their adopted 
land and there has never been a cata- 
log of deeds of valor performed by 
American soldiers that has not included 
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a long list of Polish names among those 
who have paid the hero’s price for the 
preservation of human dignity and free- 
dom. This Nation, which we all love, 
is the bulwark of liberty today largely 
because she has always been the haven 
for the oppressed and the sanctuary 
for those who have been forced to flee 
their native land in the face of some 
marauding tyrant. Coming to this land 
of the free they have brought with 
them their own unquenchable devotion 
to the cause of freemen and have 
quickly found their places in a society 
and economy in which each citizen shall 
be free to work out his destiny without 
let or hindrance from some strutting 
gauleiter or commissar. 

In these times when people in high 
places seem inclined to equivocate or 
shirk their clear responsibility in a world 
in which power politics is basic to in- 
ternational interchange, it behooves us 
to take direction from our Polish friends 
who have never hesitated to bare their 
breasts to the shafts of the aggressor. 
No one wants war and no one wants to 
again see American youth sacrificed on 
the altar of global intrigue. The fact 
remains, however, that if oppressed peo- 
ples such as the Poles are ever to be 
freed and if we ourselves are not to 
taste the bitter dregs of enslavement by 
a godless ideology we must bestir our- 
selves—and quickly. And like these Pol- 
ish patriots we must have a primary 
concern for our own security and a 
complete disregard for the opinions of 
the pacificist and the appeaser who call 
for peace even at the price of our na- 
tional survival. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
I count it an honor and a privilege to 
be able to join my many colleagues who 
extend the hand of friendship and sup- 
port to the people of Poland. The 
American people—through their repre- 
sentatives in this Congress—speak to 
the people of Poland with messages of 
hope for the future. 

This 170th anniversary of the enact- 
ment of Poland’s modern and demo- 
cratic Constitution is a solemn occasion. 
It is a reminder to all free people that 
a nation which led the way in modern 
history toward democracy now lies dom- 
inated by Soviet communism. 

There is no justice when such a situa- 
tion exists. Let us send our greetings 
to the courageous people of Poland who 
have had their independence so often 
trampled under by the military boot of 
invaders. Let us send our prayers and 
hopes to these brave people that the 
destiny of Poland is one of a free inde- 
pendent nation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
record of Polish history is full of glori- 
ous deeds and gallant acts. The May 
Constitution of 1791, as the work of a 
group of Polish patriots, in their effort 
to overhaul the governmental ma- 
chinery of the country and thereby save 
it from destruction by its enemies, con- 
stitutes a most glorious act. 

Late in the 18th century Poland be- 
came prey to her aggressive neighbors. 
In 1772 she had already lost one-third 
of her territory to Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. Poland herself was not strong 
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enough to prevent that disaster. Her 
weakness was rightly attributed to her 
autocratic government, and many en- 
lightened Poles had been trying to devise 
means whereby the governmental ma- 
chinery would be overhauled and 
strengthened by the solid support of the 
people. In 1788 a committee was formed 
for the specific purpose of drafting a 
Constitution. This task completed early 
in 1791, was regarded as the crowning 
achievement of a band of liberal, wise, 
and patriotic statesmen. The Constitu- 
tion was promulgated in the midst of joy 
and celebration on May 3, and since 
then the date of its promulgation has 
become a Polish national holiday. 

By the May Constitution of 1791 
Poland’s Government was modernized 
and brought up to date by the inclusion 
of many liberal and progressive provi- 
sions. The King’s authority was limited, 
though he still retained many of the 
prerogatives of his position. His execu- 
tive power was to be shared with a coun- 
cil of six, “Guardians of the Laws,” made 
up of the primate and the heads of five 
departments. This council may be re- 
garded as the forerunner of a cabinet 
type of government in Poland. The 
nobles lost many of their privileges and 
townsmen became eligible for some pub- 
lic offices. Agreements signed between 
the peasantry and their landlords came 
within the purview of the law. The 
popularity elected legislative chamber 
became more powerful, while the upper 
house lost a good deal of its powers. In 
short, by the May Constitution, Poland 
moved from the medieval days to mod- 
ern times; it was transformed from an 
unlimited autocracy to one of limited 
monarchy. 

We all know too well what followed 
the adoption of this liberal Constitution. 
Poland’s implacable enemies, fearing 
that the birth of liberalism in Poland 
might spread to other lands, and also 
anxious to rob the Poles of what terri- 
tory remained to them, made war on Po- 
land. I: the end the Poles lost the war, 
their country was partitioned, and the 
May Constitution never had the chance 
to be put into force. Thus one might 
say that this Constitution, with many of 
its idealistic provisions, was a dream and 
so it remains to patriotic and freedom- 
loving Poles to this day. ‘They cherish 
its ideals and the spirit embodied 
therein, and have made the date of its 
promulgation a national holiday. Yes, 
Polish Constitution Day is indeed a Pol- 
ish national holiday, and on this 170th 
anniversary celebration of that liberal 
and democratic Constitution I join in 
saluting all American friends of Polish 
ancestry. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the gallant Poles, as well as peo- 
ples of Polish blood and other true lovers 
of liberty, celebrate Poland’s May Con- 
stitution Day, an event that will and 
should be celebrated throughout the en- 
tire world by peoples of Polish blood, 
their friends, admirers and allies, and all 
those who are concerned with the great 
cause of freedom. 

It is most fitting that this House 
should again join in celebrating Polish 
Constitution Day because our country is 
bound to Poland and the Polish people 
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by the common heritage of free institu- 
tions and we are indebted to the Polish 
nation since Revolutionary days for 
most valuable, effective support by dis- 
tinguished Polish leaders and soldiers 
who rallied and fought and died in the 
great battle we waged to become a free 
and independent nation. 

There are still other compelling rea- 
sons why we are in the debt of the Polish 
nation, to be found in the increasingly 
large numbers of people of Polish birth 
and of Polish blood who have been, and 
are, such outstanding citizens of our own 
great country, who, in war and in peace- 
time, have served, sacrificed and died, 
whenever necessary, to uphold the secu- 
rity and freedom of the United States 
and who have labored and struggled 
throughout the years in our industrial, 
commercial, farm, and professional ac- 
tivities with a loyalty, a devotion and at- 
tachment to the best interests of the 
Nation that cannot be denied. The 
American Poles have grown steadily, not 
only in numbers, but in stature, and they 
are numbered among our most respected 
citizens, our most distinguished leaders 
and our most zealous patriots. 

There is yet another strong reason why 
we should celebrate this day and that is 
to recall the great evil that has been 
worked upon Poland and its struggling 
people by Communist tyranny which 
alas, was fastened upon these defense- 
less people by unconscionable diplomatic 
agreements consented to by some of our 
own leaders but strongly disapproved by 
the American people. 

The national conscience of America 
has been stirred by the deep wounds of 
a gallant nation betrayed, of a great peo- 
ple shamefully consigned to bondage in 
the name of vagrant, nefarious political 
expediency that was neither necessary 
nor just and that could never be morally 
justified. 

The free world can never make ade- 
quate amends to the Polish people for 
this betrayal or for the terrible carnage 
and bloodshed, indignity, suppression, 
and debasement it has caused them in 
the intervening years, but if it be true 
to its own heritage, the free world must 
recognize the obligation to repair the 
damage and redress the hideous wrong 
that has been perpetrated upon a val- 
iant people with a glorious history of 
over a thousand years of sacrifice and 
bloodshed to secure the rights and bless- 
ings of independence and freedom. 

The ghastly injustice of a helpless Po- 
land delivered to Soviet coercion can 
really be redressed in but one way, and 
that is by the liberation of the God-fear- 
ing souls that now suffer under the in- 
iquitous tyranny to which they were 
abandoned. 

On this occasion, inspired as we are 
by the indomitable fight of the Polish 
people for liberty throughout the cen- 
turies, we must recognize that, in truth, 
the real free world is split and divided 
by those who are truly free and those 
who are still behind the Iron Curtain 
yearning and struggling to be free. 

Until the cruel shackles of enslaved 
nations and peoples are broken and the 
blessings of freedom and independence 
are restored to them, and their territories 
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and their properties are again repos- 
sessed under their own control, can we 
say that there is a rule of law or funda- 
mental concept of justice in this world, 
for it.is as clear as the handwriting on 
the wall or the light of day, that until 
these great wrongs are redressed and the 
Poles and other free peoples are released 
from their bondage wherein they are 
compelled to suffer under a tyranny worse 
than death, there can never be any 
peace, let alone justice, in this world, 
there will never be any cessation of the 
struggle of many helpless nations and 
peoples to be liberated from darkness 
and oppression and permitted once again 
to breathe the hallowed air of freedom. 

On this great day we celebrate, there- 
fore, it is not only fitting but proper, 
and in keeping with our most glorious 
traditions, that we should once again 
reaffirm our faith in the principles by 
which the Polish Nation has lived and 
by which the Polish people still con- 
tinue to be inspired. 

Despite their oppression the fearless 
Poles are still fighting bravely with dog- 
ged determination for their liberation 
and liberty. We must let them know, 
we must let their oppressors know, and 
we must let the world know, that we 
will never forsake them to their plight, 
but that we will continue to encourage, 
support and assist them in every way 
that we possibly can in their aspirations 
to regain their freedom and once again 
to secure for themselves and their pos- 
terity the blessings of free, self-ordered 
government and the right to an inde- 
pendent, democratic existence as a na- 
tion, as individuals whose faith in God 
and in principles of freedom has never 
wavered through suffering and perse- 
cution. 

Today let us with solemn resolution 
express our high and our strong, unal- 
terable purpose that Poland and the 
other oppressed nations must and will 
be supported in such ways as to expe- 
dite the time when they may be liberated 
and freed from cruel domination and re- 
stored to their rights as free citizens in 
@ peaceful world. May the good Lord 
bless the heroic Polish people. May 
this country and the free world encour- 
age, sustain, and help them. 

Polish history is replete with great 
intellectual stature, lofty moral purpose, 
and noble spiritual loyalty. 

Notwithstanding their almost contin- 
ual, historic struggles against tyranny, 
the Poles at an early time implemented 
many basic principles, procedures, and 
policies, which now have been written 
into the laws of many civilized countries 
and many democracies. 

The Statute of Wislica, adopted in 
1347, was not only the first codification 
of Polish laws, the charter of human 
rights of its time, but also the first com- 
plete code adopted by Christian Europe. 

In the year 1430, 249 years before the 
enactment of the English Habeas Corpus 
Act, Poland adopted the various laws 
embodying the habeas corpus principle— 
no person should be detained unless 
legally convicted—and insuring to every 
individual accused of wrongdoing his 
right to a hearing in court. A similar 
law was not enacted by the French until 
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359 years after the Polish version of 
habeas KS 


governing country, became a legal repub- 
lic with kings elected for life as presi- 
dents by electors strikingly similar to 
those which elect American Presidents 
today. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
preceded by 57 years the Constitutions 
of Germany and of Austria, and by 114 
years the Constitution of Russia. 

The truly impressive thing about these 
various enlightened measures passed 
centuries ago was that they were 
achieved in an era when absolute mon- 
archies were the prevailing mode of gov- 
ernment and were accomplished without 
revolution, bloodshed, or the loss of a 
single human life. Unlike the experience 
in other nations that subsequently en- 
acted such laws, these notable reforms 
were accomplished by orderly, peaceful 
legislative processes and became prece- 
dents for other nations that later 
adopted them. 


In a recent letter to the Boston Globe, 
Juliana Huszonek of Portland, Maine, 
made reference to these reforms and 
attributed them to certain elements of 
the indomitable Polish character—enor- 
mous, creative vitality based on mental, 
moral, and spiritual vigor, an innate 
sense of integrity and a highly developed 
sense of loyalty and patriotism for their 
country—be it America or Poland. 

Americans of these troubled times 
should ask themselves this question: Is 
it fair, is it just, is it morally right that 
this great people should be abandoned 
to Marxist tyranny and persecution? 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
revolutionary spirit of the 18th century 
had profound impact on many countries. 
New ideas, both progressive and liberal, 
were taking root in the Western World, 
and were spreading in all directions. In 
the United States, our Revolution pro- 
duced the Declaration of Independence 
and the constitutional form of govern- 
ment. In France, the cry for liberty, 
equality and fraternity led to the French 
Revolution, and in isolated Poland the 
spirit of equality and tolerance, and also 
the urge to overhaul her governmental 
machinery, led to the adoption of the 
May Constitution in 1791. 

That Constitution introduced a re- 
sponsible cabinet type of government in 
Poland. Monarchical authority was 
considerably curtailed, and that of the 
people’s representatives was enhanced. 
The Polish peasantry was relieved from 
the arbitrary authority of local feudal 
landlords and placed under the protec- 
tion of the law. Economic and social 
class barriers were practically elim- 
inated, and the townspeople were given 
political rights. The powers of the 
upper house were drastically reduced 
and those of the lower, elected house 
considerably increased. Even more sig- 
nificant than these important changes 
. was the guaranteeing of religious free- 
dom to all citizens of the country. 

In short, this was a liberal, democratic 
and popular Constitution, drafted by the 
Polish patriots and promulgated on May 
3, 1791. But unhappy Poles were never 
to live under its provisions, for soon 
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after its promulgation Poland was parti- 
tioned by her foes. This anniversary 
celebration has become a Polish national 
holiday, and it is observed in all Polish 
communities where people enjoy free- 
dom. 

The anniversary of this important day 
deepens the faith and heightens the 
courage of every Pole and of every Amer- 
ican of Polish origin. It should remind 
all Americans of Poland's destiny in the 
history of mankind and prophesy the 
ultimate triumph of justice, even though 
Poland once more has been deprived of 
her independence, sovereignty, and her 
territory by the Soviet Union. 

Now, under the yoke of Communists, 
with their desire to stamp out the nat- 
ural human desire for freedom where- 
ever or whenever it is demonstrated, the 
Polish people must be constantly re- 
minded of our passionate interest in free- 
dom and liberty, not only for ourselves 
but for all the people of the world, in- 
cluding those who have demonstrated 
fervor for it so often, the Polish people 
themselves. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, 1961, marks the 170th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of a democratic 
Constitution by the people of Poland. 
On this occasion it is only fitting and 
proper that we pay tribute to the people 
of Poland and to those citizens of the 
United States of Polish origin. 

The history of Poland is a history of 
@ great people who have always fought 
for political and religious freedoms; a 
people who by their very nature are 
deeply religious and home loving. His- 
tory records that generations ago the 
people of Poland saved Christianity from 
the pagan hordes that had overrun 
Europe. It also records that this free- 
dom-loving nation has become the victim 
of the most vicious anti-Christian force 
the world has ever known. 

The story of Poland’s great has been 
told and retold. The valiant deeds of 
Polish men and women of the past have 
been repeated over and over again. No 
nation on God’s earth has been subject 
to the brutality which has been the un- 
happy lot of Poland. Freedom has been 
completely suppressed. ‘The school sys- 
tem, the youth organizations, the trade 
unions, universities, and colleges have all 
been subjected to corrupt totalitarianism. 

On this day, which should be such a 
happy one for this courageous nation, we, 
in America, cannot help but feel the 
great sadness bearing on our brothers 
of Polish descent. In the days ahead it 
is our duty to rectify, whenever and in 
whatever way we can, the grievous wrong 
and injustice that has been done to Po- 
land. It is our duty to sustain the spirit 
of Poland and her people; and to en- 
courage them to live on in the hope and 
with the faith that liberty, freedom, and 
justice will again prevail. The soul of 
Poland is not dead. It lives and will 
continue to live until Poland is again a 
free land. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pleasure that I join my 
other colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in paying a just tribute to the 
genius and spirit of the brave Polish peo- 
ple. Today, May 3, is celebrated as Po- 
land’s Constitution Day. We, as Amer- 
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icans, who have given thought to the 
Constitution of Poland, are struck by 
certain great similarities between the 
organic law of that nation and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In clear 
language, the Polish Constitution states: 

All power in civic society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale and 
on a lasting foundation. 


From this, one can gather that lib- 
eralism is not the sole possession of 
Anglo-Saxons but is also shared by other 
peoples. 

America has long acknowledged the 
greatness and invaluable contributions 
of Poland and of its people in all fields 
of human endeavor. In fact, Polish 
names are given to a great number of 
our streets and highways. Who hasn’t 
heard of Madame Curie, the discoverer 
of radium? Who has not thrilled to the 
immortal music of Paderewski and of 
Artur Rubinstein? In my own State 
of Maryland, U.S. Route 40 is known as 
the “Pulaski Highway” and that great 
name is also borne by the Skyway bridges 
of U.S. Route 1 through New Jersey into 
the city of New York. 

Today, Poland is but a state held cap- 
tive by the atheistic, cruel, and inhuman 
Russian Communists. We Americans, 
who value liberty and freedom more than 
life itself, have not forgotten the plight 
of the Polish people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is, therefore, right and proper 
that we, in the Congress of the United 
States, should call to the attention of 
the world that the people of Poland, who 
have been imbued with the highest 
standards of religious conduct, are now 
held in bondage. I wish to say to them 
that they should not despair, because 
right and justice will triumph in the 
end. I most strongly urge that every- 
thing possible be done to hasten their 
day of liberation, and I fervently hope 
that in the not too distant future Poland 
will take its rightful place among the 
community of free and independent 
nations. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, we live 
in a time of great challenge and grave 
crisis, as indeed was the case of the Po- 
lish people at the time when their Con- 
stitution of 1791 was instituted. 

The President of the United States has 
appealed to the American people for help 
in devising new ways of fighting the kind 
of warfare against the Communists into 
which perforce we have been drawn— 
warfare in which the enemy, even when 
stopping short of the use of mass armies, 
stops short of nothing else: Guerrilla 
fighting—as in Laos and South Vietnam; 
subversive takeover—as in Cuba; vicious 
propaganda, bearing no relation to the 
truth; staged mass demonstrations; the 
manipulation of many innocent people 
in “front” groups all over the world; and 
other devices of similar nature. 

His appeal should be heeded by the 
American public for it is indeed obvious 
that unless we, and free men and nations 
everywhere, develop methods of counter- 
ing these tactics, the area of freedom will 
gradually be constricted and our own 
could eventually be lost. 
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The recent history of Poland provides 
valuable object lessons on the tactics of a 
Communist takeover. As World War II 
drew to a close the United States strove, 
through negotiations, to insure that a 
free Poland should emerge from the 
ruins of a devastated Europe. In the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements the So- 
viet Union pledged, along with the 
United States and other signatories, that 
“free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suf- 
frage and secret ballot” would be held by 
a Polish provisional government. But 
these agreements, like so many others 
the Communists have signed, proved 
worthless in practice. 

A brief chronology of events following 
the war reveals how the breve Polish 
people were subjected to the yoke of 
Communist tyranny: 

July 3, 1945: New Polish provisional 
government promises Great Britain and 
the United States that it will hold free 
and unfettered elections. 

January 9, 1947: United States charges 
Polish Government with violations of 
pledge. 

January 19, 1947: Falsified results of 
election announced. Communist power 
established. 

January 28, 1947: The United States 
declares rigged elections violate Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements. 

November 6, 1949: Marshal Rokos- 
sowski, of the Soviet Union, is appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Polish armed 
forces. 

January 27, 1952: Polish draft con- 
stitution, based on Stalin constitution of 
1936, is published. 

July 22, 1952: New Polish constitution 
is enacted, transforming Poland officially 
into a Communist so-called people’s re- 
public. 

Thus the sorry tale unfolded. In 7 
short years, by one relentless measure 
after the other imposed under the 
watchful eye of the Soviet Army, the 
Polish people were dragged behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

The Hungarian revolution of 1956 lit 
a@ beacon of hope for all of Eastern Eu- 
rope and, indeed, for all of the West. 
It showed that in spite of every known 
measure of a military, political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological nature to mold 
@ people into the Communist form, the 
courage and the determination to be free 
could survive in an entire nation. In 
Poland, also, in 1956 the people sought 
to loosen the bonds of their Communist 
Straightjacket, but, heeding the lessons 
of the tragic climax in Hungary, they 
did not go so far as to invite slaughter 
from Soviet tanks. 

The Hungarian revolution, the overt 
resistance in Poland, and other actions 
reveal that there are millions of people 
throughout Eastern Europe who yearn 
for freedom, with the right to think and 
say what they please and to determine 
their own destiny. I am sure that the 
Kremlin leaders are aware of this and 
that it presents important obstacles to 
their designs. 

The events of 1956 also made clear, 
however, that the West, including the 
United States has not yet learned how 
to help a captive people who wish to 
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leave the Communist fold to redeem 
themselves from their captivity. As the 
President has pointed out, we are en- 
gaged in a new kind of struggle. In 
order to fight successfully we must re- 
examine our objectives, our available re- 
sources, our procedures, and discover in 
what ways they can be improved for the 
task at hand. This endeavor requires 
the best efforts of the American people. 

On this day of tribute to the Polish 
people let us, therefore, see in their ex- 
periences and their example the model 
of courage, dignity, and national resolve 
so that we may accept the challenges 
that this time of crisis imposes upon us. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is highly 
significant that in celebrating Poland’s 
Constitution Day we hark back to the 
Constitution of Poland of May 3, 1791. 
That document expresses the spirit of 
liberalism which has marked the Polish 
people in their long history. It pays 
tribute to their noble past. It places 
emphasis on respect for the individual, 
a characteristic which endures in Poland. 
It foreshadowed the future. It might 
well have been drafted in the 20th 
century by the most truly democratic 
and farseeing statesmen. 

The theme of that Constitution is the 
love of liberty, the respect for individual 
freedom, the granting of equality to all 
men. The courage and determination to 
achieve these goals for country and for 
the individuals who constitute it have 
ever been qualities which the Polish 
people typify. Today as in the centuries 
of their past history they cherish the 
hope and the faith that the spirit of the 
Constitution of 1791 will prevail. 

A constitution which speaks of the 
common fate of all people of whatever 
persuasion, and endeavors to provide for 
them mutual security and justice for 
every citizen is not a document of an 
era. It is a pattern for all time. 

So, too, is the spirit of the Polish peo- 
ple. Throughout centuries of vicissi- 
tudes such as few peoples could have 
braved, the Polish spirit has never been 
quelled. It is based on a faith and a cul- 
ture which antedates that of most of 
Europe. 

In the annals of Western civilization 
Poland has played a leading part. In 
the 16th century Poland was the 
largest state in Europe. Succeeding cen- 
turies were to profit from Poland’s 
civilizing influence, its political develop- 
ment, its cultural progress. 

As Prussia grew in strength, on Po- 
land’s west, as Austria gained in stature 
to the south, as Russia emerged from its 
barbaric state on the east, Poland’s ter- 
ritory was violated. Again and again 
the Polish people seemed in danger of 
being swallowed up by her avaricious 
neighbors. Despite the utmost in physi- 
cal and political suffering, the spirit of 
the Polish people has persisted. 

The great Constitution of 1791, the 
epitome of freedom and democracy, is 
the voice of a people which has been 
and will ever remain indomitable. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join the many Members of this 
body who are paying just tribute to the 
170th anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution. Certainly, the principles em- 
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bodied in that document are as valuable 
and inspiring today as they were at that 
time. 

The tragedies we recognize whenever 
we speak of Poland and the other satel- 
lite countries behind the Iron Curtain 
weigh heavily upon us. So on this occa- 
sion I believe it is essential that we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the goal that is 
shared by all; namely, that Poland and 
the other countries that have lost their 
freedom to Soviet aggression will regain 
their freedom and have the right and 
power to establish governments of their 
own choosing. 

I strongly urge all Members who par- 
ticipate on this occasion to direct their 
attention to the various resolutions call- 
ing for the creation of a special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. Through 
this committee, we can effectively de- 
velop a program that will lead to even- 
tual restoration of freedom in the lands 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

As an American of Polish extraction, 
I am pleased to note the sound bipartisan 
response of Members of both bodies to 
the commemoration of Polish Independ- 
ence Day. The Poles have been a brave, 
vigorous, and justly proud people for 
centuries, and their contribution to the 
development of the United States of 
America is too well known to be repeated 
here. I am pleased to note the tremen- 
dous knowledge that Members of the 
House have concerning Polish history 
and current conditions in Poland. 

My only hope is that the Polish people 
will practice the necessary patience in 
looking forward to the day when, in co- 
operation with the desire of all peoples of 
the world for true freedom, we will create 
an atmosphere whereby the principles of 
the Polish Constitution of 1791 will once 
again be restored to that great land. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
emancipation of feudal central Europe 
began in the year 1791 when the Poles 
declared a constitution. By this docu- 
ment, the common man could own land; 
the peasant was permitted the protec- 
tion of national law; the individual was 
recognized by the establishment of a 
regular parliament. To the surround- 
ing powers, though, these provisos were 
heresy, and would not be tolerated. Dis- 
memberment and annihilation were the 
outcome of this concerted action. 

Poland did not emerge again until it 
was proclaimed sovereign and independ- 
ent at the end of the First World War. 
The hopes and aspirations of the free 
world and of the Poles had once more 
been fulfilled. An ethnic Polish state 
could now attain its destiny begun over 
a century before. Democracy for and 
by the people prevailed at last. 

But the war lords of Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia could not and would 
not refrain from dismembering once 
more Polish lands. This time, the 
slaughter of the patriots was horren- 
dous. The Poles fought for their coun- 
try but were completely overwhelmed. 
What chance had a cavalry brigade 
against an armored corps? 

The spirit of the Constitution lives on 
in these unconquerable people. Sub- 
jected to slavery in their homeland by 
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the Communist forces, they still dare to 
express themselves, sometimes acting 
with violence as in the case of Poznan in 
1956. The same spirit also lives in the 
Poles scattered throughout the world, 
and especially those in the United 
States. Immigrating to a new land to 
escape subjugation and terror, they have 
played an integral part in the develop- 
ment of America. Throughout the Na- 
tion one can see by the names of the 


cities and towns the influence played by 


the Poles in settling our vast lands. 
There are Warsaws in Georgia, Lilinois, 
‘Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, and Virginia; a Breslau in 
Nebraska; and a Krakow in Wisconsin. 
We have even named cities, parks, and 
Jandmarks after their gallant patriots 
Kosciusko and Pulaski, who helped us 


to gain our freedom. 
It is only right that we honor this 
indefatigable spirit, undiminished 


throughout the intervening 170 years 
since the proclaiming of the constitu- 
tion. Let us hope that a peaceful cli- 
mate will prevail in the near future, one 
which will make possible the restoration 
of those principles so nobly stated in the 
Constitution to the Polish Nation—free- 
dom, independence, and democracy. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call to the attention of my fellow 
Members the Polish 3d of May Con- 
stitution Day. On this day, men, 
women, and children of Polish descent 
all over the world pay tribute to the 
Polish nation, which now is no longer 
free, and to the ideas of Polish independ- 
ence, which will never die. One hun- 
dred and seventy years ago today, Poland 
succeeded in reforming her public life 
and in eradicating her internal decline. 
And while Poland has not always had the 
freedom to enforce this underlying pos- 
tulate—that the people are sovereign to 
the state—the idea has burned fiercely 
in Polish hearts and minds from 
that day 170 years ago to today. It has 
many times been said since Russian con- 
trol of Poland’s Government was im- 
posed, in 1953, that “the Polish Govern- 
ment is Communist—the Polish people 
are not.” Our mutual ideals bind 
Americans with the Polish people on 
this day. 

Mr.WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today as 
we observe the 170th anniversary of Po- 
land’s Constitution Day, two facts are 
uppermost in my thoughts. One is that 
the cause of freedom everywhere is the 
cause of free men everywhere. Because 
of that, and because of the indomitable 
spirit of the Polish people, we have the 
other fact—“Poland will rise again.” 

Until that day, we in America should 
by every means possible let our Polish 
friends know that we have not forgotten 
them, and, more importantly, that we 
have not forsaken them. 

“Poland will rise again.” ‘These are 
the last recorded words of the great Po- 
lish patriot and statesman, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. They are the banner un- 
der which the cause of Polish freedom 
silently is on the march in the hearts 
and minds of a brave people. 

This march cannot be stopped by any 
“ism.” And I know that all Americans 
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are joined in fervent hope that it will 
not be long before it becomes a victory 
march; that the days of Soviet tyranny 
will end, and that Poland will take its 
place among the free nations of the 
world. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
today we are celebrating the birth of a 
dream. Unfortunately, the crushing, 
bruising, physical force of a series of 
tyrants and despots prevented this 
dream from reaching full fruition. 

Instead, the dream was turned into a 
nightmare, and this nightmare exists to 
this day. 

This is the 170th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution, one 
of the most enlightened documents to 
come out of Europe in centuries. Born 
out of our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the French Proclamation of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen, it was an 
expression of the basic belief that free 
men, living their own lives, were best 
suited to handle their own affairs of 
government and state. 

This document promised political, so- 
cial and economic reforms for the people 
of Poland. It was a document which we 
in America could embrace with open 
arms. It was an affirmation of our own 
belief in our own worth, of respect, con- 
sideration and concern for our neigh- 
bors. 

Poland was not permitted to realize 
its destiny, however. There were other 
forces at work in Europe, forces of raw, 
brute strength which denied the worth 
of man and which treated him as a slave 
of the state. 

Time after time, these forces overran 
Poland, crushed its people, burned its 
cities, turned its citizens into slaves, and 
left thousands to die and to suffer un- 
speakable tortures. 

These forces are still in power in Po- 
land today. The Polish people dwell un- 
der the nightmarish boredom and en- 
forced privations of communism. But 
their dream is still alive and bright. 
Their hopes are still warm and vital. 

The dream of a free Poland will come 
true and the nightmare will be erased 
from the face of the earth. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join in commemorating the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 and to salute 
the indomitable spirit of the Polish 
people which inspired its creation. The 
Polish people of today are under the 
heels of Communist oppressors, but that 
same spirit of their ancestors burns 
fiercely in their hearts and minds. Their 
Communist rulers realize that given the 
opportunity to vote in free elections, the 
people of Poland would cast them aside 
and return to the democratic form of 
government symbolized by the Consti- 
tution. 

As an American of Polish descent fa- 
miliar with the character of the Polish 
people, I am sure that with the Consti- 
tution of 1791 as their symbol of free- 
dom, they will continue to strive un- 
ceasingly for restoration of their right 
to live as freemen under a government 
of their choice. 

In observing this anniversary, I be- 
lieve it would be appropriate that we in 
America take the occasion to vow to be 
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ever more resolute in our determination 
to resist to the utmost those alien forces 
which seek to subjugate all the free 
people of the world and to remind the 
enslaved people that we shall not cease 
our efforts to find the proper means to 
help them in their never ceasing Gesire 
for freedom. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Pol- 
ish Constitution Day is a significant re- 
minder that many of the peoples of the 
world are still enslaved. As we hear 
the cry for independence and freedom 
arise from Africa, the Far East, and 
Latin America, it is sobering to realize 
that some peoples have been seeking that 
same liberty for hundreds of years with 
little permanent success. 

The Poles established a democratic 
constitutional government in 1791, in the 
vanguard of liberal] European move- 
ments. The democratic intentions of 
the Poles were soon shattered, however, 
when Russia and Prussia partitioned Po- 
land in 1793. Except for a brief period 
of independence after World War I, Po- 
land has remained under Russian dom- 
ination. 

That period of independence between 
the world wars was an important time 
for Poland. For it gave the Polish peo- 
ple a taste of the independence they 
had never known. It taught them to 
resent an infringement on their liberty 
and freedom of action. It taught them 
to harbor always a determination to 
regain that independence they once 
knew. I am confident that with such 
strength and such singleness of purpose, 
the Polish people will once again know 
the freedom first set down in the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. 

Not long ago, I visited Poland. I found 
no greater friends of America than the 
Polish people, this despite the fact that 
they are entirely surrounded by Russians 
and have a Communist government 
dedicated to wiping out the great spirit 
of freedom that has always existed in 
the hearts of the Polish people. 

I recently introduced a bill to enable 
the President to encourage and assist 
the Polish people in the great contest 
that goes on between the Communist 
government and the Polish people in 
their desire for freedom, liberty, and the 
right to worship as they please. 

Poland is the outstanding example of 
a spirit that cannot be conquered, of a 
people who refuse to yield their beliefs, 
of a nation that has outlasted Hitler’s 
nazism, and who will outlive Khru- 
shchev’s communism. It is the out- 
standing example of Communist’s failure 
to convince a people who have nothing 
to defend themselves with except their 
steadfastness to their beliefs. 

It is this spirit that is Poland’s greatest 
gift to America. It became part of the 
culture of America by the Polish people 
who came to America in search of free- 
dom. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
170th anniversary of free Poland’s Con- 
stitution Day. On May 3, 1791, there was 
established in Poland a democratic Con- 
stitution. Though it lasted but a short 
time before being crushed by neighbor- 
ing tyrannies, its spirit has survived. It 
inspires the hearts of her oppressed 
people today, 170 years later. 
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Therefore it certainly is fitting that we 
in the Congress of the United States 
should pay tribute on this day to the 
centuries-old struggle of Poland for free- 
dom, democracy, and independence. By 
doing so we wish to remind the Polish 
people, both in this country and in their 
homeland, that Americans have not for- 
gotten the pledge to return Poland to the 
western family of free nations. We 
must keep up the hopes of these millions 
behind the Iron Curtain who now live 
under the repressive regime imposed by 
a foreign power. However, as she suc- 
cessfully threw off the yoke of the czars, 
so someday I know Poland will be freed 
from the yoke of communism. 

The history of the Polish people is both 
magnificent and tragic. Geography has 
made them guardians of the ramparts 
of Western Europe. So from ancient 
times it has been Poland’s role to strug- 
gle against conquerors from the East who 
have poured across her borders from the 
wild steppes of Russia. 

Always the heart of the Polish nation 
has beaten for independence and free- 
dom, not only in Poland but wherever 
men struggled for these priceless pos- 
sessions. What significance the names 
Kosciusko and Pulaski have in our own 
struggle for independence here in 
America. 

The Constitution of 1791, the anni- 
versary of which we commemorate, is a 
monument to past hopes which live on to- 
day. So I wish to join especially with 
those New Yorkers of Polish descent, in 
paying tribute to Poland and to echo the 
cry of Poland’s sons throughout her 
periods of occupation and oppression, 
“Polska powstanie,” Poland will rise 
again. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, when we 
celebrate Polish Constitution Day, we 
celebrate the spirit of freedom. The 
proclamation of a democratic Constitu- 
tion by the Polish people, on May 3, 1791, 
marked Poland’s break with its aristo- 
cratic, feudal tradition. It was the 
Polish people’s assertion that all men 
shall be their own masters. 

That assertion lived in the hearts of 
the Polish people even before 1791. 
Freedom still cherishes the memory of 
the great Polish patriot, Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought hero- 
ically for freedom in his own country 
and died for American freedom. 

America’s struggle for independence 
Was won. Poland’s independence was 
snuffed out in 1792, only a year after its 
democratic Constitution had been pro- 
claimed. Geography has been as un- 
kind to Poland as it has been kind to 
America. From 1792 until the First 
Werld War, Poland was the pawn of 
the powers by which she was surrounded. 

But the Polish spirit could not be 
crushed. In 1830, and again in 1863, 
the Poles revolted against their Russian 
masters. Poland finally regained its in- 
dependence at the end of World War I. 

In attempting to reconquer Poland in 
1920, the Soviets provided the world with 
its first evidence that they had inherited 
the imperialist ambitions of czarist Rus- 
sia. Poland thrust out the Soviet Army 
in 1920, but in 1939 Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia plotted the division of 
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Poland in the infamous Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact. That plot was carried out 
a year later, when both Germany and 
Russia invaded Poland. 

In the aftermath of World War II, a 
war fought to free the world from Nazi 
tyranny, Poland once again fell under 
the shadow of imperialist Russia. But 
the Polish spirit of independence lives 
on. The example of Poland offers hope, 
indeed, proof, to the whole world that 
the deep-rooted desire of all peoples to 
be masters of their own destiny will 
some day be realized. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the Polish people, now un- 
happily subjected to an alien totali- 
tarianism, and to all Polish-Americans 
on the occasion of Polish Constitution 
Day. 

Poland was one of the pioneers of Eu- 
ropean democracy and constitutional- 
ism. On May 3, 1791, 2 years after the 
adoption of our own Constitution, Po- 
land enacted a liberal democratic Consti- 
tution that heralded a great rebirth for 
the Polish state. 

The democratic evolution of Poland 
was tragically arrested by the infamous 
partition of 1795, in which Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria carved up the Pol- 
ish nation and annexed its territory to 
their own. Throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, despite heroic revolutions in 1830 
and 1863, Poland was kept under the 
yoke of alien autocracies. 

Poland emerged once again as a proud 
and free nation at the end of World 
War I. The reborn Polish nation was 
thereafter submerged by the evil deal 
between Hitler and Stalin in 1939 by 
which Poland was once again parti- 
tioned. At the end of World War II, 
the Polish people hoped for a new birth 
of freedom but Communist imperialism 
and the Soviet Army shattered this hope 
again, imposing on the Polish people, 
against their will, a Communist dicta- 
torship. 

Poland succeeded in the brave de- 
fiance of Khrushchev of 1956 in win- 
ning a very limited measure of au- 
tonomy, but the dream of true freedom 
is far from realized. 

In paying tribute to a brave nation on 
the occasion of Polish Constitution Day, 
Mr. Speaker, I know that I share the 
sentiments of all Americans in express- 
ing the hope that the day will not be 
long delayed when Poland will resume 
her proud and rightful place in the fam- 
ily of free nations. 

Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in the long, 
historic struggle of mankind to achieve 
a society of liberty under law there are 
certain important landmarks which 
Americans will never forget. One of 
these landmarks occurred on May 3, 
1791, when the Polish Constitution was 
adopted. At a time when our own 
Founding Fathers were just starting to 
establish a new government under our 
own Constitution, the Polish people 
adopted a Constitution which declared 
that “all power in civil society is derived 
from the will of the people,” and which 
granted the people full protection of the 
laws, religious freedom, the right to ac- 
quire land, and to be appointed to the 
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civil service. This Constitution granted 
basic human rights. 

No celebrations will be allowed in 
Poland on May 3. In their long his- 
tory, the Polish people have had very 
little opportunity to celebrate this day, 
and very little opportunity to enjoy the 
freedom that it symbolizes. They have 
been the victims of conquest, partition, 
invasion, and subjugation across the 
centuries. Yet—through the centuries— 
as today the Polish people have con- 
stantly and courageously struggled to 
attain liberty. 

Because this Constitution got its start 
at approximately the same time as our 
own, it is all the more tragic that the 
people of Poland have enjoyed the free- 
doms it outlined for only very brief 
periods. 

They cannot celebrate the day. But 
wecan. And wedo. In commemoration 
of our Polish brothers let us reaffirm our 
own dedication to the fundamental pre- 
cepts of the Polish Constitution of 1791 
and restate our determination that the 
Polish people shall once again be free. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today on 
the 170th anniversary of Polish inde- 
pendence, I join my colleagues in paying 
special tribute to the framers of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

The people of Poland and those 
Americans of Polish descent can be 
proud of this rich heritage of freedom 
which stemmed from the adoption of 
their constitution. This document was 
inspired by the American Declaration of 
Independence and it included within its 
framework the fundamentals of freedom 
written into the U.S. Constitution several 
years eartier. It is fitting and proper 
that we remember each year this sister 
document of freedom which symbolizes 
with our own the will of man to achieve 
liberty for himself, his family, and his 
community. 

While the people of Poland have been 
less fortunate than we in preserving 
their freedom in their homeland, they 
have persevered in their efforts to re- 
gain liberty each time it was taken from 
them by war and political partitions. In 
addition to their brave resistance to 
tyranny at home, they have sent to our 
own shores their sons and daughters who 
have made a major contribution in our 
own struggle to maintain the institutions 
of democracy. 

Americans of Polish descent who live 
in Cleveland as well as in every other 
American community have been stable, 
prudent, and reliable citizens. They 
have contributed in every line of en- 
deavor. They have been a part of the 
greatness of our countr-’. 

It is our hope that a relaxation of arti- 
ficial barriers which exist in Europe will 
permit greater communication between 
citizens of the free world and Iron 
Curtain countries. Communism cannot 
long survive in its present tyrannical 
form if it is thus exposed to the free 
exchange of ideas which would result 
from increased personal contacts be- 
tween citizens of our countries. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
feel remiss if I did not take this oppor- 
tunity to express my good wishes to all 
American citizens of Polish descent on 
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the observance of the 170th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution Day. 

Misfortune and misery have been the 
unenviable lot of the Poles since mid- 
18th century. With the rise of Russia 
in the East and Prussia in the West, the 
political position of the Poles became 
precarious. Her neighbors were eager to 
rob Poland of its territory. In 1772 Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia partitioned a 
third of Poland among themselves. In 
order to forestall the repetition of such 
a disaster, Polish leaders were deter- 
mined to strengthen Poland, and this 
they hoped to do by overhauling and 
modernizing the government of their 
country. Late in 1788 a committee of 
the national Diet—the Assembly—began 
to draft a constitution. This work was 
completed early in 1791 and on May 3 
of that year this document was promul- 
gated as the Constitution of May 3. To- 
day marks the 170th anniversary of its 
promulgation. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3 was 
a liberal, democratic and progressive 
document. It was heartily received by 
the Poles and was hailed by liberals in 
many lands. By its provisions the old 
and antiquated governmental system of 
the country was replaced by a modern- 
ized and effective government. The au- 
tocratic powers of the king were re- 
duced and brought under legislative 
control, thus making him a constitu- 
tional monarch. A cabinet type of gov- 
ernment was introduced, responsible to 
the popularly elected lower chamber. 
The barriers separating the nobility 
from the rest of the people were prac- 
tically eliminated. The power of land- 
lords was drastically reduced, and the 
peasantry placed under the protection 
of the law. The upper chamber lost 
much of its power in legislation. Free- 
dom of conscience and of speech was 
guaranteed. For these and other liberal 
provisions this Constitution was re- 
garded as a model at the time, marking 
a great advance in the attempts to re- 
form Poland. Unfortunately for the 
Poles and also for their friends, the 
Constitution was never given a fair trial. 
Before it could be put into force, Po- 
land’s enemies made war upon her; she 
was defeated in that war; independent 
Poland ceased to exist, but the Constitu- 
tion continued to live as a noble idea 
in the hearts and minds of the Poles. 
To this day they cherish the ideals em- 
bodied in it, and solemnly observe the 
anniversary of its promulgation. 

Both before and since the partition 
of Poland millions of Poles sought ref- 
uge in other lands, and a multitude 
of them were welcomed in this country. 
Here they have worked hard in strength- 
ening the democratic institutions of this 
country and have been among the gal- 
lant defenders of our way of life. Thus 
both in peace and in war they have 
contributed immensely to our civiliza- 
tion. They are gifted, industrious, loyal, 
law-abiding and public-spirited citizens 
of this Republic. For these fine traits 
they have earned our admiration, and 
on this occasion, on the 170th anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution, I am 
glad to echo their noble and patriotic 
sentiments. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues and 
all Americans of Polish descent in the 
commemoration today of the 170th an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution. 

In 1791, the Polish people composed 
and put into effect one of the first demo- 
cratic constitutions in Europe. At that 
time they sought to break many of the 
harsh and despotic ties with the past. 
In this document the Poles revealed 
themselves to be one of the most politi- 
cally advanced peoples in continental 
Europe. Today, under Communist bond- 
age, the Poles do not enjoy any of the 
benefits found in the Constitution of 
1791, but they still cling to the spirit 
which represents that historic document. 

We rise today to remind the Polish 
people that Americans have not for- 
gotten their pledge to help Poland re- 
store her freedom and independence 
and to facilitate her return to the West- 
ern family of nations. It is our hope 
that our remarks here in the Halls of 
Congress today will have a beneficial 
impact on the hopes and aspirations of 
the Polish people who have been forced 
to endure Soviet oppression. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the recogni- 
tion of the Polish national holiday in 
the House today is in keeping with the 
spirit of my resolution urging that the 
American people observe as days of his- 
toric significance the national holidays 
of all of the captive nations. 

There is so little that we have been 
able to do to help the freedom-loving 
people of Poland throw off the bonds of 
Soviet imperialism. 

The very least that we can do is let 
them know we are with them in spirit, 
that we recognize the justice of their 
cause, and that we yearn with them for 
the day when they will again enjoy the 
right of self-determination and self- 
government. 

There is little reason to be complacent 
and less reason to be optimistic as we 
meet today. Liberty has never been in 
danger more grave than at this hour. 
The borders of freedom are being pushed 
back in strategic areas around the globe. 
The Communist imperialists who have 
brought under their control most of 
Eastern Europe, China, North Korea, 
Tibet, and now Cuba are busily absorb- 
ing half of independent Laos. They are 
making headway in their campaign to 
turn the new independence of the 
African nations into subservience and 
captivity. It is difficult to understand 
how anyone behind the Iron Curtain can 
be optimistic about liberation, but we 
know that the spark still burns in their 
hearts and we can try to give them re- 
assurance by this observance today. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues in the 
House and Senate in paying tribute to 
the 7 million Americans of Polish de- 
scent who are today celebrating the 
170th anniversary of Polish Constitution 
Day. I wish to extend my congratula- 
tions to that courageous nation on this 
very important day. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere 
have come to admire Poland, whose 
democratic ideals and respect for the 
dignity of man is so much like our own. 
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Nowhere in the world is the love of free- 
dom and independence stronger than in 
Poland. Although the people today are 
ruled by the tyrant of communism and 
the imperialistic powers of the Soviet 
Union, the Poles have never lost their 
sense of nationalism nor their dedi- 
cation to the principles of liberty. 

It is my prayerful hope that the day 
will not be too far off when Poland will 
again join the community of free na- 
tions and live in lasting peace. 

We in America extend our sympathy 
to these brave people and our firm as- 
surance that we shall work constantly 
toward the goal of total freedom for all 
the people of this great land. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
1791 and the brief period in which it was 
in effect was a bright chapter in Polish 
history which has influenced the life of 
the nation ever since. 

The Constitution was designed to 
launch Poland upon the path of democ- 
racy. For its time, it was a liberal and 
enlightened document. It was an at- 
tempt to do away with a medieval and 
outmoded system of government and to 
replace it with a modern executive and 
a representative parliament. The legis- 
lature was liberalized and broadened. 
The power of the head of state was 
hedged about by his ministers. The 
cities were given a voice in the govern- 
ment and the peasants were taken un- 
der the protection of the law. 

Throughout Poland’s turbulent his- 
tory the Polish people have been notable 
for their courage and their desire to de- 
termine their own destiny. These char- 
acteristics seem to grow and harden in 
adversity even as they bloom in freedom. 

The Polish people may indeed vaunt 
of their past. They have as much rea- 
son to be proud of their present. 

The Polish patriots who launched the 
revolutionary movement of 1956 evi- 
denced as much cool courage, as much 
imagination and enterprise as their for- 
bears of 1791. The fact that the move- 
ment could not succeed under the threat 
of Soviet guns does not detract from its 
essential glory. 

A more recent example of Polish cour- 
age under a despised puppet government 
was the brief rebellion at Nowa Huta. 
Nowa Huta is a new town and one of 
the state’s favorite showpieces. Natu- 
rally, when it was laid out no provisions 
were made forachurch. The citizens of 
the town, supposedly favored by Com- 
munist officials but still Poles and still 
religious, collected money among them- 
selves to build a church. One morning 
after the foundations were laid and the 
cross had been raised men appeared who 
began to dismantle it, under orders from 
the Government. Immediately a crowd 
of rioting men and women gathered at 
the scene. They fought the police, and 
when the police were reinforced with 
army units, they fought the army. 
There were many injured and truckloads 
of the rioters were carted off to jail. 
But after 4 days the cross was back in 
its place. 

The freedom-loving spirit of the Pol- 
ish people will never die and will one day 
triumph again. The words of the Pol- 
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ish national anthem, “Poland has not 
perished yet” echoes not only in the 
hearts of the Polish people but in those 
of all of their friends in the outside 
world. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
170th anniversary of Polish Constitution 
Day all Americans of every racial de- 
scent join with the people of Poland in 
a prayer for Polish independence and a 
renewed pledge to continue to work for 
the restoration of liberty and freedom 
to Poland and the rest of the enslaved 
Christian world. 

No one who understands the great 
contribution to our own independence 
of the immortal Polish heroes of the 
Revolution or who has read of the glori- 
ous history of Poland in defense of 
Christian principles can help having 
tremendous admiration for the courage, 
patience, and fortitude of the Polish 
people in their persistent struggle to re- 
gain independence. 

Heroic Poland gave us the best and 
most inspiring modern example of sacri- 
fice for Christian principle in that ter- 
rible engagement with the Communists 
in 1920. The Polish people proved then 
to the world that they were among the 
very, very few who early recognized the 
planned and determined Kremlin objec- 
tive of reducing the free world to pagan 
slavery. Would that we had wisely 
learned from their example, and the re- 
cent years of too much appeasement and 
too often retreat, of developing world 
confusion and of increasing turmoil, 
might well have been avoided. 

The price the Polish people paid for 
their early courageous resistance to 
Communist attack was catastrophic and 
the blow was even more severe when it 
appeared that their supposed allies 
turned their backs upon and heads away 
from their cruel plight under Soviet sub- 
jugation and tyranny. The debt the free 
world owes to heroic Poland for her 
courageous struggle against the Com- 
munist horde 41 years ago still remains 
unpaid and will remain a blot upon the 
moral integrity of this country and the 
United Nations until it is paid. 

That is why we as Americans must 
never relax our efforts to help the Polish 
people to reestablish their freedoms 
under their own chosen government. As 
a nation dedicated ourselves to the 
democratic principles of personal liberty 
and individual freedom, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to unceasingly 
maintain the right of Poland to her in- 
dependence and persevere, both as an 
individual nation and as a member of 
the United Nations, in demanding that 
the Communist leaders grant freedom 
and independence to Poland. We can do 
no less and still call ourselves a Christian 
democratic country while we join in 
prayer that the day will soon come when 
Poland, and all the other enslaved na- 
tions, will once again happily enjoy their 
Personal and national freedom. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
drawn up shortly after our own Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution, 
Stands as a great document of human 
rights, social justice, religious toleration, 
a@ contribution of the Polish people to 
the heritage of freedom. 
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By its adoption, Polish leaders hoped 
to lead their countrymen from the feudal 
path of the Middle Ages to the broad 
democratic highways of modern times. 
Through the abolition of the crying po- 
litical evils of the old regime and by 
granting protection of the law to the 
peasantry, increased freedom of action 
to the middle and lower classes, the Con- 
stitution of May 3 sounded the keynote 
of that love of freedom and willingness 
to fight for it so characteristic of the 
people of Poland. 

You do not teach one of Polish blood 
love of freedom and justice; it is in his 
blood. 

The Constitution was welcomed by 
all the people of Poland, and it was hailed 
by all friends of Poland. The whole lib- 
eral world regarded it as the greatest 
advance made in governmental system 
in modern Poland. But it seems that 
Poland’s enemies, not her friends, were 
the first to profit by this encouraging 
step. The autocracies of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, fearing that through this 
Constitution Poland might regain her 
former strength, and thus make it dif- 
ficult for them to carry out their hostile 
designs against Poland, hastened to make 
war upon her. In the ensuing war, Po- 
land was defeated, partitioned, and of 
course both Poland’s independence and 
her democratic Constitution became 
victims of her foes. 

But the spirit of democracy, of inde- 
pendence and freedom, embodied in that 
document did not die; they lived in the 
hearts and minds of millions of patriotic 
and gallant men and women of Poland. 

The spirit of freedom and justice em- 
bodied in the Constitution of May 3, 
1791, has been woven into the fabric of 
American freedom, which is our proud- 
est heritage. Beginning with James- 
town, where the Polish settlers proved 
such an asset to the first English colony, 
saving it from starvation by their com- 
petent, industrious, and patient work, 
the contribution of Poland is part of the 
history of America. 

In the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, Kosciusko and Pulaski fought for 
our independence. Kosciusko liberated 
many Negroes with the net proceeds 
from the sale of his governmental grant. 

During the Civil War, Polish names 
are found in the list of freedom fighters. 
Gen. Vladimir Krzyzanowski is the most 
famous, but there were many others. 
Gen. Joseph Karga, Capt. Alexander 
Bielwaski, Capt. Joseph Gloskowski, 
Capt. Louis Zychlinski, Capt. Peter Krol- 
basa—later city treasurer of Chicago. 
In our list of freedom fighters we must 
pay tribute to Sister Veronica. She and 
her sister, also a Mercy nun, nursed the 
sick and the dying on the battlefields 
and in the military hospitals. Perhaps 
they may be regarded as the precursors 
of the Grey Samaritans, Polish-American 
women, many of whom went from Chi- 
cago to nurse the pestilence-stricken, 
homeless and crippled families of Poland 
during World War I. 

Love of freedom, service of God and 
country are Polish characteristics from 
which my own city of Chicago has 
profited. Chicago is the largest Polish- 
American city in the country. In its 
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growth, civic, social, and economic de- 
velopment it owes much to the honest 
courageous and industrious labors of its 
noble: Polish population. The Polish- 
American has blended his culture, his 
religion, and social qualities into the life 
of the city. The center of his commu- 
nity is the parish church, the school, the 
home, the press. 

The first Polish conservatory of music 
was established in Chicago in 1870. The 
Polish Roman Catholic Union has head- 
quarters in Chicago. In its office build- 
ing are housed the Polish archives and 
museum; its library and reading room 
have the largest collection of books on 
Poland in the English language. 

The Polish Women’s Alliance, with its 
home office in Chicago, has its own li- 
brary and museum. The alliance grants 
scholarships, conducts recreation cen- 
ters. During two World Wars they sent 
vast material and financial aid to count- 
less orphans, homeless men and women 
in Poland and other parts of Europe. 
The Polish Civilian War Relief formed 
the largest production unit of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

The Polish Alma Mater was founded 
in 1897 by the Reverend Francis Gordon, 
brother of the late beloved chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, the Hon- 
orable Thomas S. Gordon, to promote 
Christian ideals, standards and Polish 
culture among the youth of America. 
The Polish Welfare Association was or- 
ganized to combat juvenile delinquency 
and antisocial attitudes. Through sys- 
tematic casework by trained workers 
they have done invaluable work particu- 
larly in the juvenile, women’s, domestic 
relations, and boys’ courts. 

On this Polish Constitution Day we 
pay tribute to the 170th anniversary of 
the promulgation of that document of 
human freedom. We remind ourselves, 
however sketchily, that the spirit of that 
Constitution has been woven into our 
own American history, is part of our 
heritage. It would be ironical to recall 
that the country, which could produce 
that Constitution, whose people have 
been a dynamic force in our American 
life, is now a captive of Russian imperial- 
ism, unless we can believe that the spirit 
never dies. The Polish people will never 
desert their goal, freedom, liberty, and 
nationai independence. Someday Po- 
land will shake off the shackles of Soviet 
domination and take her place among 
the free nations of the world. 

And here today in the historic Cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States we 
renew our pledge of stout and unfailing 
friendship to the brave and noble peo- 
ple of Poland in their struggle, which can 
end only in triumph, their struggle to 
break from Soviet chains and give to the 
world of freedom the strength and the 
inspiration of an independent and sov- 
ereign Poland. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, there was promulgated in the 
kingdom of Poland, a constitution, set- 
ting forth principles which would initiate 
a democratization of the kingdom. This 
document came about, not through 
bloodshed as had happened in France, 
but through peaceful means. And in this 
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bloodless revolution lies the irony of Pol- 
ish history. For today, we commemo- 
rate a document which ceased to exist 
before it was universally proclaimed, a 
document which has been fought for in 
horrendous uprisings, a document which 
today is only a symbol. 

Poland ceased to exist in 1795 by the 
final partitioning of the surrounding 
powers. Its nationalistic spirit, though, 
grew as the years passed. Great artists 
continued to represent a Polish nation. 
Every note of Frederic Chopin’s marches 
and polonaises sounded Polish liberty. 
His concert tours in behalf of his people 
overtaxed his strength and he became 
another in a long list of Polish martyrs. 

It was left, though, to another eminent 
pianist to see the rebirth of a new Polish 
nation. Ignace Paderewski worked tire- 
lessly for his fellow countrymen and be- 
came their chosen head at the peace con- 
ferences concluding the First World War. 
For his unceasing labors, he was reward- 
ed with the premiership of the newly 
created Polish nation. 

With the rise of nazism, Germany, 
aided by Communist Russia, once more 
proceeded to conquer and divide Poland. 
Throughout the Second World War, 
though, the Free Polish soldiers fought 
well against the tyrannical powers, fight- 
ing for their country, marching to their 
national anthem: “On! On! From Italy’s 
fair plain. Lead us on to greet our home- 
land; lead us back again.” 

Though a Poland still exists today, it 
exists in name only. Russian mastery 
controls its every move; Russian mili- 
tary might prompts the Polish Govern- 
ment to adhere to the Communist doc- 
trine. But even today the courage of 
the Poles come forward. Some of their 
leaders, particularly Cardinal Wyszynski, 
have dared to speak and act against the 
present regime. Polish resistance erupts 
occasionally to cause international sym- 
pathy. 

The people in Poland cannot celebrate 
their Constitution Day. We in the Unit- 
ed States must honor it for them. We 
salute their Constitution so that it may 
always be remembered as a lamp of free- 
dom for the oppressed peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy, again this year, 
to join with my colleagues in this tradi- 
tional observance of Polish Constitution 
Day, celebrating the occasion when Po- 
land became a free, independent, and 
democratic Republic 170 years ago. 

It is indeed sad and unfortunate that 
this day cannot be commemorated pub- 
licly by the people who are most con- 
cerned with its significance—the people 
of Poland themselves. They are under 
the rule of a ruthless foreign dictator- 
ship, whose control is enforced by mili- 
tary might and the oppressive methods 
of a police state. 

So it remains for the people of Polish 
blood in America and the other areas of 
freedom throughout the world to pub- 
licly observe this occasion and in this 
they are heartily joined by all lovers of 
liberty, of all races, who respect the dig- 
nity of mankind and who believe that it 
is the inherent right of all men to live 
under governments of their own choice. 
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Who can doubt that if the people of 
Poland had the power to choose between 
the foreign dictatorship which now rules 
the nation and a democratic government 
under a free election what the outcome 
would be? Every reasonable person 
knows the answer to that question. The 
people of Poland would choose liberty. 

It has been well said that the ‘Polish 
Government is Communist—but the Pol- 
ish people are not.” The people of 
Poland are a religious, God-fearing na- 
tion. Atheistic communism is abhorrent 
to them. They have demonstrated this 
fact at every opportunity. 

Even though they cannot observe this 
significant day publicly, we can be sure 
the people of Poland commemorate it in 
their hearts and minds. Let it be known 
to them that the people of freedom- 
loving America are thinking of them to- 
day and commiserating with them over 
their servitude. 

Even in these dark hours of their sad 
plight, we can derive encouragement 
from Poland’s history. Numerous times 
in the past, she has fallen prey to a 
larger and more powerful neighboring 
nation but through the indomitable 
spirit of her people, she has broken the 
chains of bondage. 

May God speed the day when she can 
do so again. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1791, just a short 2 years after 
the United States adopted its Consti- 
tution in 1789, the Polish Diet by unani- 
mous and solemn vote enacted Free Po- 
land’s Constitution, kindling a flame of 
freedom that still burns brightly in the 
minds and hearts of a freedom-loving 
people. 

Today is the 170th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution, and we rise in 
tribute to this anniversary and also to 
honor our Polish-American citizens who 
sense so deeply the blessings of a free 
land. For while the anniversary of Po- 
land’s Constitution Day finds that nation 
dominated by Communists, its people are 
still loyal to the ideals that initially 
whetted their appetite for independence 
and sovereignty. 

Connecticut, my home State, and the 
Fifth District, which I represent, are 
privileged to have many fine citizens of 
Polish ancestry. I take pride in joining 
with friends and descendants of Poland, 
wherever they may be, in commemorat- 
ing this day, because I can attest to the 
vital role they have played in the enrich- 
ment of my district, the State of Con- 
necticut, and the Nation. 

The best efforts of their Communist 
rulers have failed to destroy the spirit 
of the Polish people; nor have they been 
able to stamp out the characteristics 
of nationalism, religion, and love of per- 
sonal liberty which have symbolized the 
Polish people since 1781. 

These were attributes long recognized 
in men and women of Poland who won 
world renown and this Nation’s admira- 
tion or gratitude for accomplishments 
in the military, scientific, medical, and 
musical fields they championed. I refer 
to Copernicus, Madam Curie, Chopin, 
Paderewski, John Sobieski, Casimir the 
Great, Kosciusko, and Pulaski. Poland 
has contributed enormously to the 
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civilization and cultural heritage of the 
West. Our debt is great to Kosciusko 
and Pulaski, who contributed immeas- 
urably to the achievement of our own 
independence. 

Men who undertook the task to guide 
the Polish nation on the path of social 
progress belonged to the most en- 
lightened brains of 18th-century Po- 
land. They were inspired by the ideals 
of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and influenced by the French 
proclamation of the rights of man and 
citizen. The principles laid down in the 
May 3 Constitution survived while 
Poland was struggling for independence 
and were referred to in the constitu- 
tional laws of the reborn Polish state 
after World War I. The present plight 
of Communist domination does but re- 
affirm the attachment of the Poles to 
their historic charter of 1791. 

I hope that by these observances and 
commentaries we may bring inspiration 
and assurance to men and women who 
love liberty, that the yoke of oppression 
need not be eternal, and that, in the 
words contained in the Polish national 
anthem, “Poland is not lost forever, 
while our lives remain.” 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 170th anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution. The same spirit of democ- 
racy which the Polish people expressed 
in their Constitution 170 years ago is 
the central theme of our American herit- 
age and way of life, and this common 
dedication to the rights of man under 
God has been strengthened here in our 
country by the presence among us of 
the many thousands of American citi- 
zens of Polish origins. 

The Polish people of the Second Dis- 
trict in Minnesota are fine people, and 
I am happy that I can speak for them 
to bring their greetings to their fellow 
men throughout the United States in 
observance of the Polish Constitution 
Day. They are proud of their heritage 
and their common bonds with freedom- 
loving people all over the world, and 
their only regret is that they cannot look 
to their motherland as an independent 
nation enjoying its rightful place among 
the family of free and independent na- 
tions. Poland has been subjected to one 
invasion after another since the adoption 
of her republican constitution on May 3, 
1791, and has not known the blessings 
of liberty except for a brief period of 
time between World Wars I and II. 

It is amazing to me to realize that the 
spirit of the Polish Constitution still lives 
in the hearts and minds of the Polish 
people after these many long years of 
invasion and subjugation, and in a world 
torn today by the Communist-inspired 
cold war we can all take increased dedi- 
cation to the cause of liberty from the 
inspirational example of the Polish 
people. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, freedom is 
the great heritage of mankind. It is the 
foundation upon which this Republic of 
ours rests. We cherish the Declaration 
of Independence because it is one of the 
classic expositions of man’s longing to 
be free. The Magna Carta and the Proc- 
lamation of the Rights of Man are simi- 
larly revered. A lesser known but 
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equally important document which fol- 
lows this tradition is the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791. The Polish Con- 
stitution, adopted on the eve of Poland’s 
partition by its powerful neighbors, has 
been characterized as “one of the great- 
est achievements in Polish history.” 
Another historian, speaking of the Con- 
stitution, concluded: 

This heroic breach with the past, this ab- 
juration of the ancient sins, this renuncia- 
tion of the idolized “golden liberty” throws 
an immortal gleam over the last dark years 
of the Republic. 


Today Poland is once again under for- 
eign rule. The Communist dictatorship 
which controls the country denies the 
people their right to govern themselves. 
We in America who have that right have 
a duty to those less fortunate than we. 
It is incumbent upon us that we use all 
our strength and resources to win the 
struggle against communism. We can- 
not afford to slacken our effort even mo- 
mentarily lest we find ourselves in the 
position of all too many nations which 
have fallen under Communist rule. It is 
fitting that on this, the 170th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of Poland’s Consti- 
tution, we proclaim to the people of Po- 
land and the world our dedication to the 
cause of liberty and democracy and our 
unflagging determination to fight for 
that cause. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is 
celebrated as Polish Constitution Day. 

The Polish people, like our own Found- 
ing Fathers, fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds to secure the establishment of 
a parliamentary democracy. The Polish 
Constitution of 1791 is an achievement 
of this heroic struggle. Freemen every- 
where have a special responsibility to 
commemorate this historic event, for in 
Poland, no such celebration is per- 
mitted. 

Poland’s Communist rulers know that 
promotion of democratic principles will 
be a prelude to their downfall. The 
Polish Constitution of 1791 proclaims 
that the state exists to serve its citizens 
and to do otherwise is to foster despot- 
ism. This is the lesson which freemen 
have learned to appreciate. 

Thus, it is fitting that we recall the 
stirring words that were penned but 2 
years after the ratification of our own 
Constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale, and a lasting 
foundation. 


All freemen will do well to remind 
themselves of these truths. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 3d of May, 170 years ago, in 1791, 
the Polish Constitution was proclaimed. 
George Washington, a man acquainted 
with constitutions and the meaning of 
liberty, write to a friend: 

Poland * * appears to have made large 
and unexpected strides toward liberty * * *. 


Large indeed were the strides, for the 
Polish Constitution was not just another 
ill-conceived and ill-drafted legal docu- 
ment, the like of which the world has 
seen too often. It was a monument to 
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man’s capability to rise above petty strife 
and self-seeking and establish a basis 
upon which liberty and human dignity 
might endure. Almost 2 centuries after 
this Constitution was drafted, it con- 
tinues to be recognized as one of the 
major accomplishments of Western so- 
ciety, ranking with the British and 
American Constitutions. 

The Polish Constitution was born not 
of abstract thinking but of the national 
virtue of courage, the ability to realize 
the misfortune of her geographic loca- 
tion and to heal the wounds of previous 
strife. The misfortune of her location 
between the aggressive neighbors of 
Russia and Prussia was soon to press 
again on the Poles. Barely a year after 
the Constitution was established, Rus- 
sian troops invaded Poland to put an end 
to the “dangerous novelty” of a Consti- 
tution which provided liberty. Poland 
resisted as best she might, but did not 
prevail. Such has been the tragedy and 
the heroism of Polish history. 

To some Americans, and some of our 
younger Americans, Poland has seemed 
a long way off and 1791 a long time ago. 
But Poland was not a long way off when 
our own Nation fought for its liberty in 
the 18th century. Poles with their at- 
tachment to liberty were among us then 
and their courage stood us. well. 
Casimir Pulaski was the most notable of 
these. A Polish noble who had fought 
for liberty at home and had been thrust 
penniless into exile, Pulaski offered his 
services to General Washington. In the 
new America, Pulaski brought a skill 
most needed—the knowledge and ability 
to organize and direct calvary. He is 
properly remembered as the “Father of 
American Cavalry.” But he brought 
more than skill. He brought a dedica- 
tion to liberty and a knowledge that lib- 
erty for men is indivisible. He died in 
battle for American liberties in the 
knowledge that no man is fully free until 
man everywhere is free. He brought to 
Americans the knowledge that we did not 
struggle alone but together with men 
throughout the world. 

In our times, Poland again, as 
throughout too much of her history, does 
not know liberty but knows the struggle 
for it. It is vital that the United States 
retain Pulaski’s knowledge that liberty is 
indivisible and that we do what we can 
to aid Poles in their present hour of 
need. The task is neither simple nor 
easy, but we do have a definite opportu- 
nity in our foreign aid to Poland. 

Our modern aid to Poland began in 
1957 after the Gomulka government had 
indicated some ability to move out from 
under the closest and most complete So- 
viet control. President Eisenhower 
clearly recognized the difficulties in pro- 
viding assistance to a nation under a 
Communist government in these words: 

We do not demand of these governments 
their adoption of any particular form of 
society as a condition of our economic as- 
sistance. Our one concern is that they be 
free—for their sake and for freedom’s sake. 


In this framework, our Government 
proceeded to provide Poland with our 
surplus farm commodities, notably cot- 
ton, wheat, and edible oils. These were 
paid for in Polish currency deposited to 
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the credit of the United States in Poland. 
A small loan for the purchase of machin- 
ery, farm equipment, and fertilizers was 
negotiated. In return for this initial as- 
sistance, the Polish Government agreed 
to reopen the question of claims of U.S. 
citizens for property seized by the Com- 
munist regime after World War II. In 
1960, the Warsaw government agreed to 
set aside some $40 million to meet these 
claims. 

Our assistance in surplus agricultural 
commodities has continued and as of 
the present the United States holds some 
$400 million in Polish money resulting 
from the sale of these commodities. 
This money is frozen within Poland and 
cannot be converted into dollars and a 
proposal is under consideration at pres- 
ent to use much or part of it within 
Poland on projects approved by the 
United States. They would be projects 
designed to improve the economic situa- 
tion of the Polish people. It is a fashion 
in which our country can make a con- 
tribution to the eventual liberty of Poles 
and Poland. 

Poland still knows and knows well the 
misfortune of her geographic location 
next to a rapacious neighbor. But the 
Polish virtue of courage quite clearly 
has not been lost and the United States 
must never lose sight of it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
toward the end of the 18th century 
Poland’s greatness and glory had become 
past history, and she was fast becoming 
victim to the evil designs of her aggres- 
sive neighbors. By the early 1790’s Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia had already 
robbed the Poles of a good part of his- 
toric Polish territory, and Poland’s in- 
dependent existence was under threats. 
In the midst of such anxiety, a band of 
patriotic and courageous Polish leaders 
tried to strengthen and _ overhaul 
Poland’s Government. Their concerted 
action resulted in the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3 in 1791. 

This historic and memorable document 
at once became, and remains to this day, 
a real landmark in Poland’s modern his- 
tory. Through it Polish leaders meant 
to lead Poland from Middle Ages to mod- 
ern times. This liberal, progressive, and 
democratic Constitution sharply cur- 
tailed the unlimited powers of the king, 
making Poland’s Government one of 
limited, constitutional monarchy. A re- 
sponsible form of cabinet government 
was provided for, and the legislative as- 
sembly became the supreme govern- 
mental authority of the country. The 
basis of the electorate was broadened 
and religious freedom was guaranteed. 
The nobility lost much of its privileges, 
and the peasantry were brought under 
the protection of the law. In short, this 
was a model Constitution, and as such 
was a great pioneering effort on the part 
of gifted Polish leaders. 

Unfortunately for the Poles, before 
the Constitution was put into effective 
force, Poland’s foes treacherously at- 
tacked her, partitioned her, and put an 
end to her independence. But the liberal 
and democratic spirit of the Constitution 
of May 8 still lives in Poland, and on the 
170th anniversary of its proclamation all 
patriotic Poles and all lovers of freedom 
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observe that historic anniversary, the 
Polish Constitution Day. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 170th anniversary of Poland’s 
Constitution Day. It was on May 3, 
1791, that the Polish patriots, without 
bloodshed or disorder, won approval of 
a Constitution which assured important 
social, political, and educational reforms 
for the Polish people. The Polish Con- 
stitution was adopted only 2 years after 
the adoption of our own Constitution, 
and was imbued with the same spirit of 
freedom and democracy; in fact many 
Polish patriots had aided us in our own 
earlier struggle for freedom. 

Unfortunately, Poland’s 3d of May 
Constitution is no longer the foundation 
stone of the Polish Government; instead 
it has been replaced by a Communist 
“constitution” forcibly imposed on the 
Poles in 1953 by the Soviet Union. But 
the Polish people have not abandoned 
the ideals and aspirations embodied in 
their 1791 Constitution. Despite the 
ruthless Communist oppression, the 
Poles have not accepted this Russian 
domination and have not surrendered 
their love of freedom. 

Millions of Poles have emigrated to 
this country and contributed their 
strength and vigor to the building of 
America. Today, I would like to join 
with them and freedom-loving Poles 
everywhere to mark this important an- 
niversary of freedom, and to pledge our 
support for returning to Poland the lib- 
erty and sovereignty she has known in 
more fortunate periods of her history. 





CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Hrestanp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
debacle in Cuba has created a furor 
which is going to continue for some 
time. On the part of the United States, 
there were a number of tactical errors, 
not the least of which are already ac- 
cepted by the President. 

We do not want to display a disunited 
front in this situation but, surely, an ob- 
servation seems altogether proper—and 
mecessary. 

Can you imagine the consternation of 
a Cuban, only hours before the revolt, 
hearing our President and Secretary of 
State state emphatically that the United 
States would not come to his aid? It 
undoubtedly put the damper on a gen- 


said the United States would not sit idly 
by as communism advanced into this 
hemisphere. What is the Cuban's re- 


Next in this strange and danger-torn 
drama came the President speaking 


about the “lessons we have learned’ 
from the popped balloon in Cuba. Let 
een we hore we secured a quick educa- 
on. 
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I would specifically like to speak to 
you today about the Central Intelligence 
Agency. There has been an apparent 
movement to shift the entire blame for 
the Cuba mess on the shoulders of the 
CIA. This is wrong, for high admin- 
istration officials must share some of the 
blame. 

However, the CIA’s role in the in- 
vasion failure is under attack as well 
as CIA activity in general. The charges 
are somewhat unclear because of the 
very nature of the CIA’s work—secrecy, 
of course, being an important factor. 

Nonetheless, we can maintain a proper 
check and balance on the CIA without 
destroying the necessity for secrecy. The 
CIA now operates unchecked, and, oft- 
times, off balance. And it does it with 
a blank check. 

Nobody, not even Members of Con- 
gress, knows what the CIA spends. A 
recent newspaper report pegged it at $7 
billion. I cannot agree with that but 
some estimates run higher than that. 
Nobody knows and, in the light of many 
charges, whether the Agency is even ef- 
fective. 

Even now, the President has called on 
the Attorney General and Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor to review our paramilitary and 
intelligence activities. 

I hope this is not merely a smoke- 
screen to cover up errors made at the 
White House but a sincere attempt to 
pinpoint CIA mistakes—if there are any. 

Just what is the CIA doing? Is it 
being effective? Is the cost worth it? 

Is it worth $2 million to purchase a 
hotel in a major middle eastern city 
in order to bug several rooms in the hope 
an enemy agent might stop there? 
That, I understand, was a CIA proposal 
some years ago. 

Is it worthwhile to buy a drive-in 
movie theater, bueging all the car speak- 
ers, in the hope an enemy’s conversa- 
tion might be picked up among 200? 
That, too, was reportedly a CIA sug- 
gestion which fortunately got the ax 
before it went too far. These stories 
are significant if they reflect general CIA 
policy. 

Historically, the Congress keeps an eye 
on the purse string. This, uniquely, is 
not the case with the CIA. And are we 
getting results worth the cost? 

Look within the CIA itself: a special 
department was reportedly established, 
consisting of three persons. Within 3 
years, this department had grown from 
those 3 persons to 400 and was costing 
millions to operate. Is this to go un- 
checked? 

For these reasons, I have today in- 
troduced a concurrent resolution, estab- 
lishing a joint House-Senate committee 
to study and investigate the foreign in- 
telligence activities of the Central Intel- 
ligency Agency. 

Some bills in the past have put the 
FBI in the picture. I do not feel the 
FBI, which is doing a magnificent job, 
is of concern here. This resolution is 
concerned only with the CIA and its 
foreign intelligence operations. Al- 
though the committee would report to 
this Congress and dissolve, the resolu- 
tion specifically directs the committee 
to look into the advisability of establish- 
ing a permanent joint committee to 
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oversee the activities of the CIA and its 
expenditures. 

We are concerned with three points. 
First, what is the goal of the CIA? Sec- 
ond, how will it achieve that goal? And, 
third, how much will it cost? Such a 
committee need not violate the necessary 
secrecy. But it would look into the need 
for a proper measure of balance and 
restraint on such an important tool of 
our Government. 





PRICE STABILITY MUST BE 
MAINTAINED 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that there is a belated but increasing in- 
terest in achieving price stability in our 
country and I am reintroducing the bill 
which I first introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress to make price stability one of the 
goals of the Employment Act of 1946. 

This legislation was specifically recom- 
mended by President Kennedy’s special 
task force to analyze the current eco- 
nomic position of the United States with 
special attention to the balance of pay- 
ments. The recommendation was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Kennedy on January 18, 
1961. On April 11, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Honorable 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., spoke 
out strongly and clearly on the need to 
stabilize the prices of our commodities 
if all segments of our population are to 
reap the benefits of our productive sys- 
tem and we are also to remain competi- 
tive with the rest of the world. 

My bill would make the maintenance 
of relative price stability an explicit aim 
of Federal economic policy, as it is al- 
ready implied in the language of the 
Employment Act that “it is the continu- 
ing policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power.” Maximum purchasing power 
is not being promoted when price levels 
are increasing. 

The bill would give an important man- 
date to the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—to work for both maxi- 
mum employment and a stable cost of 
living, not one at the expense of the 
other. 

Somewhere along the line many in our 
country seem to have forgotten that 
often times the most beneficial use of 
increased productivity is not to increase 
wages and/or profits, but rather to re- 
duce the price of the product. 

In recent years the increased earn- 
ings resulting from improved machinery, 
techniques, and skills have been devoted 
almost solely to increasing wages to the 
workers and profits to the owners. In 
fact, in some years wages and/or profits 
have gone up more than the increase in 
productivity. The inevitable result is 
that the price of the product goes up 
also and those consumers with fixed in- 
come—this is particularly cruel for re- 
tired people who cannot go back to work 
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to increase their income—suffer a re- 
duction in their purchasing power. 
Those who receive the larger profits and 
wages from increased productivity have 
more purchasing power temporarily ; but 
as prices go up, before very long they 
have no greater purchasing power than 
before and everybody else has less. 

But to the extent that increased pro- 
ductivity is used to reduce the price of 
the product, everybody gets an increase 
in purchasing power. The worker gets 
the same number of dollars in wages, 
but they will buy more because things 
are cheaper. The stockholder gets the 
same number of dollars in dividends, but 
they will buy more. And the people with 
fixed incomes, pensions, social security 
benefits, savings, get the same number 
of dollars, but they will buy more. Thus 
everybody gets an increase in purchasing 
power. 

And when everybody gets an increase 
in purchasing power, there is a vast in- 
crease in buying, which calls for ex- 
panded production, and, therefore, more 
employment. This is the real way to 
prosperity. 

Every Member of Congress is inter- 
ested in the welfare of our retired per- 
sons and those on fixed incomes. All of 
us, as well as management and labor, 
should support this proposal and help 
enact it promptly. 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SEAPOWER, NOW OR IN THE 
FORESEEABLE FUTURE—AN AD- 
DRESS BY REAR ADM. R. K. JAMES, 
U.S. NAVY, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF 
SHIFS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. TOoLLEFSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to hear recently an ex- 
tremely fine and most timely address by 
Rear Adm. R. K. James, U.S. Navy, 
Chief, Bureau of Ships, at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Master Mechanics and Foremen held 
in the Nation’s Capital. What he said, 
in my opinion, needed to be said during 
these turbulent and often confusing 
times in which we live. In addition to 
the specific comments contained in his 
address, it included a clarion call to all 
Americans to meet the challenges of our 
day. I hope Members of the House will 
read the speech which follows herewith: 

Members of the Master Mechanics and 
Foremen Association and distinguished 
guests, the major purpose of any convention 
is to recognize and analyze the problems 
confronting the organization, to iron out 
the areas of difference, and arrive at a gen- 
eral agreement as to the course to be pursued 
for the future. 

I am particularly appreciative of the in- 
vitation to participate in your convention 
because the conclusions you reach here will 
have a significant bearing upon the mission 
of the Navy Shore Establishment and the 
Bureau of Ships during the ensuing year. 
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Consequently, I welcome this opportunity 
to place before you a few of my thoughts 
in the hope that they will help to solidify 
our thinking and further cement the mili- 
tary-civilian partnership which is so essen- 
tial to the operation of the Navy, the service 
to which all of us are devoting our careers. 

For almost a century and a half those 
naval officers responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the fleet have re- 
lied upon the production skill and manage- 
ment know-how of the predecessors of this 
association for the accomplishment of their 
mission. 

This working partnership has been a sig- 
nificant factor in the creation of the world’s 
mightiest sea power. 

History has already recorded the accom- 
plishments of the past, and while we take 
a natural pride in and draw encouragement 
and confidence from this brilliant history, 
the shoals of the future are our respon- 
sibility. 

And what is the future of the Navy? 

There is no substitute for seapower, now 
or in the foreseeable future. Nuclear energy, 
guided missiles and even the spectacular man 
in space have not reduced the importance of 
sea power for the maintenance of our world 
position. 

If anything, the importance of the Navy 
has increased with each of these scientific 
achievements. 

Oceans can no longer be regarded as bar- 
riers behind which a nation can feel secure 
from an aggressor. 

On the contrary, the seas are the highways 
which bind the world together and those 
nations which are in a position to protect 
themselves against aggressors who would 
deny them the free use of these seaways can 
maintain their world leadership. 

The pages of medieval and modern history 
are strewn with examples of vigorous na- 
tions whose decline followed the disintegra- 
tion or stagnation of their seapower. 

The question then is not the continuing 
need for the Navy but rather our ability to 
satisfy the growing demands being made 
upon our forces afloat and, consequently, 
upon the Shore Establishment which sup- 
ports them. 

I need not review with this audience the 
grave crisis facing us in the unsettled world 
situation and the major role which the Navy 
Shore Establishment plays in this crisis. 

A crisis is a time of grave danger and of 
great opportunity. Let us be aware of the 
danger but welcome the opportunity with 
courage and conviction. 

We won two world wars because we had 
the time to marshal the sheer weight of our 
tremendous wealth in national resources, 
technical know-how and manpower and 
bring them to bear against an enemy which 
was not our equivalent in these assets. 

Today, we no longer bask in the sunlight 
of these advantages. Time is no longer a 
protective factor. Many key natural re- 
sources are under the control of the opposi- 
tion and our previously unchallenged leader- 
ship in the technological fields is not only 
being equaled but has been surpassed in at 
least one spectacular field. 

Quite apart from the international situ- 
ation, there is another potent and vocal force 
opposing us which is of grave concern to all 
of us who are dedicated to the support of 
the Naval Shore Establishment. 

I am sure that you have noted the in- 
creasing frequency of articles in the daily 
press clamoring for a reduction in the work 
assigned to our naval shipyards and for 
@ corresponding increase in work in the 
private shipyards. We are referred to as 
tax-free, high-cost naval shipyards in com- 
petition with taxpaying low-cost private 
shipyards. Legislation, with powerful back- 
ing, has already been introduced in the Con- 
gress, which, if enacted, would drastically 
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curtail the work now being performed in our 
naval activities. 

As an agency of the Government, we are 
not immune from public appraisal and criti- 
cism—-nor would I desire that we were. We 
can turn this criticism into a strong asset 
if we accept and handle it with intelligence 
and vigor. 

These are not defeatist comments but only 
@ realistic appraisal of the task which con- 
fronts us. We have rested on our past lau- 
rels in a spirit of complacency too long. We 
cannot build and maintain a missile fleet 
with the approaches and attitudes which 
produced the 16-inch gun. 

Let us first make a soul-searching ap- 
praisal of ourselves as managers in a key 
segment of our Defense Establishment. We 
need to recognize and appreciate the prob- 
lem fully before we can take the necessary 
action. 

If our position is not now a satisfactory 
one, then some changes must be made. The 
evolution of our Navy from sails to nuclear 
power was not made without decided changes 
in the areas of organization and management 
as well as in the technological fields. 

Past changes were a matter of gradual and 
easy evolution which made their assimila- 
tion relatively painless. However, if the 
management function is to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in hardware today, we 
cannot rely upon the gradual process of evo- 
lution to bring about the necessary changes. 

Resistance to change is a natural human 
attitude. We are more comfortable amid 
customary surroundings and procedures. 
The new is sometimes strange and unknown 
and we have a natural apprehension for 
what might lurk behind the untried change. 

But, progress is not made without change; 
not change for the sake of change but modi- 
fications to present procedures when we rec- 
ognize a better way of operation. 

In the 2 years that I have been the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, I have been accused, 
because of the changes I have initiated, of 
being a disturbing factor. This is the polite 
language I use in public although I under- 
stand there have been many more colorful 
sobriquets pinned on me. 

I know that some of my changes have dis- 
turbed some people and I do not evade the 
responsibilities which are mine alone for the 
consequences of these changes. But, we are 
not moving fast enough. 

Frankly, Iam not satisfied with the limited 
progress I have made in my own job of im- 
proving overall Bureau of Ships manage- 
ment. I, too, am not excluded from the hu- 
man limitations and shortcomings which 
plague us all. 

But, there is no question in my mind as 
to what we have to do if we are to meet the 
international challenge successfully and also 
satisfy our critics at home. 

I have said this many times before and you 
will hear it from me many times again. 

We have got to improve the management 
of the Bureau of Ships from top to bottom 
with the ultimate objective of improving the 
job performance of every member of the Bu- 
reau family, both military and civilian, from 
top to bottom. 

The end purpose, of course, is to do our 
work faster, better and at less cost. You may 
say that this is not only a preposterous task 
but one that we have been working on for 
years. But, have we really worked at it or 
have we just given it lipservice? 

The big difference now is that it must be 
done. We have no other choice. 

I agree that the challenge is great but 
the stakes are even greater. 

We cannot accomplish this massive reno- 
vation by talking about it or by wishful 
thinking. We must make positive moves, 
step by step, as we recognize the problems 
and arrive at solutions. 

Since it must be done, it can be done and 
we have already made a start. I speak, of 
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course, of our ships cost analysis panel in 
which this association played a significant 





part. 

Although in operation only a little over 
a@ year, these changes have saved the Bureau 
of Ships over $138 million. These millions 
are being used to finance needed work which 
was not budgeted for. In other words, this 
is additional work which we are able to do 
within our current budget limitations. 

A significant portion of these recovered 
funds came from improved operations in our 
shipyards. While this is already a substantial 
figure, the SCAP item with the greatest po- 
tential savings is just now getting under- 
way, and that is the grouping of our shops. 
The reports I am receiving from the yards 
indicate that the benefits which will accrue 
from this change will exceed our most op- 
timistic hopes. 

The grouping of shops is one SCAP item 
which generated some vigorous but honest 
difference of opinion between your associa- 
tion and myself. However, I hasten to add 
that once the decision to move ahead was 
made, those masters selected as the group 
heads are proceeding with the difficult task 
of setting up the new organization, and in 
many cases ably assisted by those masters 
heading up the individual shops. I am 
grateful to you for the splendid job you 
are doing in this regard. 

As pleased as we are with our SCAP ac- 
complishments, we must recognize that this 
is only one step in the direction of our 
ultimate goal. However, it is an important 
step and should encourage us in our con- 
viction that we can move forward if we 
work together toward our objectives. 

I have reserved the most vital and im- 
portant area demanding our attention until 
now, and that is the people who make up 
the Shore Establishment family, both civil- 
ian and military. 

We sccomplish our mission through people, 
and no matter how dedicated and zealous 
those of us in this room may be, we will 
accomplish little unless we provide the 
leadership and the le to encourage 
our fellow workers, at all levels, to join us 
in our resolve for improvement. 

All of our employees are dedicated Amer- 
icans who have proven that they can rise to 
any occasion when the necessity becomes 
known to them. The necessity is here. 

The cold war and the results thereof are 
just as real and effective as those of a 
shooting war. However, a cold war is the 
more insidious because it lacks the dramatic 
awakening and national alertness which is 
generated by a shooting war. 

In other words, a cold war permits and 
even encourages individual and group com- 
placency. 

In a way a further handicap is our na- 
tional history of world superiority. We 
have led the field for so many years that we 
find it difficult to realize that our world 
Position is being seriously challenged. 

The purpose of General Order No. 21 is to 
improve the quality of leadership of the 
military and civilian supervisors of the De- 
partment of Defense so as to bring about a 
massive revitalization of the basic moral 
principles which are the foundations of this 
democracy. 

General Order No. 21 recognizes a gradual 
but steady drift away from strong personal 
convictions and firm commitments to defi- 
nite courses of action which are traditional 
in America. 

Patrick Henry’s “give me liberty or give 
me death,” and Jefferson’s “we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor,” are 
examples of the type of moral courage which 
made our heritage possible. 

The modern tendency seems to avoid tak- 
ing a stand or course of action for fear of 
ridicule, or of offending someone, or being 
accused of being a flagwaver and oftentimes 
our immobility is controlled by purely 
selfish reasons. 
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We need to generate a grassroots move- 
ment to rededicate ourselves to the type of 
patriotism which made this country the 
light of the free world in order to meet the 
challenge at hand—for each of us to make a 
critical self-appraisal of our own perform- 
ance to see how we can improve as individ- 
uals and as a group. 

All of us have benefited handsomely from 
the wealth of this country. This is our 
heritage and certainly no one wants to re- 
duce our benefits and blessings. But, as we 
continue to reap our privileges, benefits and 
protective rights which our forefathers 
never dreamed of, but for which we avidly 
continue to strive, do we give sufficient re- 
flection to the obligation on our part to make 
an adequate return for these benefits? 

Do we give equal concern for the adequacy 
of our own job performance as we do for the 
protection of our personal rights and privi- 
Ieges? Do we react to these increased bene- 
fits by greater dedication to the job or do 
we just accept them as a matter of our just 
due and keep pressing for more? 

President Kennedy clearly set forth the 
principle when he said, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you but rather what can 
you do for your country.” 

Whether we realize it or not, we are now 
in a contest to prove that a free people, 
wealthy beyond the fondest dreams of most 
nations, still has the stamina and courage 
to resist and overcome the concerted oppo- 
sition of a way of life completely inimical to 
our own. 

As the leaders of our entire navy indus- 
trial complex, we have the responsibility and 
the opportunity by our own attitudes, job 
performances and personal example to set in 
motion an employee revitalization all down 
the line. 

You have a tradition of performance be- 
hind you which is shared by few organiza- 
tions. I am confident that you can add 
further luster to this tradition by the leader- 
ship and example you will provide to all 
your employees during this time of need. 

In closing, let me quote from a recent 
speech by Secretary Connally to Navy and 
Marine Corps officers, and I quote: 

“Our tasks are great—our responsibilities 
no less exacting. Whether we are worthy 
to stand in the reflected light of those who 
preceded us we cannot now know. That 
judgment truly can be made only by those 
who follow us. 

“Let it at least be said of us: “They under- 
stood their task. They accepted their re- 
sponsibilities, large and small. They were 
men and women of courage and understand- 
ing. And above all, they place country above 
service and service above self.’” 





ONE-WAY STREET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as we keep 
going down the one-way street we some- 
times run into a friendly traveler who, 
like ourselves, is curious and is doing 
a little window shopping. 

Last week I visited one of the taboo 
buildings known as surplus. There are 
many more of those same surplus ware- 
houses. In fact, there are so many that 
even the one-way street cannot give 
them all frontage so they are now be- 
ing stacked up on the back lots and 
alleys. 

There are sO many buildings filled 
with surplus that you can get directories 
giving locations and other pertinent in- 
formation. Bargains are advertised in 
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many of our large newspapers and 
magazines. 

I often wonder why the Congress does 
not name a special buying committee. 
It could buy much of the surplus, sell 
it back to the Armed Forces and other 
Government agencies and deduct the 
savings from the billions appropriated 
each year to buy the same goods we 
have in surplus. 

You may think this is farfetched. I 
thought so too until I went window shop- 
ping on the one-way street. I found one 
item that most of us never even give a 
second thought to: I found a wood screw, 
in fact I found a whole mass of screws, 
cap screws, hexagons, flat heads, round 
heads, slotted, squared, long and short, 
thick and thin, all shapes and sizes. 

Talk about screws, brother, we have 
got them. And according to procure- 
ment plans, we are going to keep getting 
them. In one pile alone I found 7,242,500 
hex headed screws marked “Surplus— 
Bargain. Government cost: $217,000. 
Can be bought for fraction of cost.” 

I talked to an American interested in 
this “screwy” business and he made 
these observations which shows again 
how much you can learn if you will take 
a walk with me some day down the one- 
way street. This American said: 

The placing of this substantial quantity of 
capscrews on the American market as sur- 
plus is bund to cause further injury to the 
domestic capscrew manufacturing industry 
which, due to heavy inflow of low-wage-cost 
foreign serews, is already in a badly weak- 
ened condition. Information regarding the 
injury already sustained by the domestic cap- 
screw manufacturing industry and its em- 
ployees, its contained in the attached copy 
of appeal just mailed to the Honorable 
Thomas D. Motris, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics). 

This is a matter of vital importance to 
our national security. Capscrews are essen- 
tial to the production of tanks, guns, and 
other important war items. Further weak- 
ening of the domestic capscrew industry 
might make it impossible for that industry 
to supply adequate quantities of capscrews 
in another national emergency when imports 
would be completely cut off. 


Having gone this far, I figured maybe 
there might be some more information 
on down the one-way street so I walked 
into a complainant’s office and ran into 
the U.S. Capserew Service Bureau lodg- 
ing a complaint against the Congress, 
President Eisenhower, and GATT. This 
interested me sol listened. This is what 
I heard: 


Surplus is bound to cause further injury 
to the domestic capscrew manufacturing in- 
dustry, which, due to heavy inflow of low- 
wage-cost imports of screws into the United 
States, is already in a badly weakened con- 
dition. Capscrew plants and other domestic 
screw plants now are operating on a reduced 
shift basis. Furthermore, statistics show 
that on a national basis unemployment in 
the screw manufacturing industry rose 15 
percent, between the first and last quarters 
of 1960. Although complete figures are not 
as yet available for the first quarter of 1961, 

received to date indicate an addi- 
tional increase in unemployment in that 
quarter. 

As further indication of the weakened con- 
dition of the screw manufacturing industry, 
resulting from imports, we enclose herewith 
a copy of the woodscrew “black cloud chart” 
which shows that in 1960, more than half of 
the American woodscrew production was lost 
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to imports. Also, enclosed are copies of re- 
cently issued lists of screw imports extracted 
from incoming ships’ manifests showing sub- 
stantial quantities of low-wage-cost im- 

capscrews, machine screws, wood- 
screws, etc., now being virtually dumped on 
the American market. 

Under the circumstances outlined above, 
we respectfully request and urge that im- 
mediate steps be taken by your office to stop 
the sale of capscrews by the Marine Corps 
Supply Center at Barstow, Calif., in offering 
B-27-61. 


I studied the “black chart” referred to 
above and this is what I learned—De- 
partment of Commerce figures: 

In 1939 we imported 15,000 gross wood- 
screws. 

In 1950 we imported 150,000 gross 
woodscrews. 

In 1959 we averaged 1 million gross 
per month. 

In 1960 we reached the staggering fig- 
ure of 1.895,000 gross per month for the 
summer building months. 

During the first 10-month period of 
1960, imports rose an additional 18 per- 
cent while domestic production was 
reduced a further downward cut of 22 
percent. 

This exorbitant waste of the Amer- 
ican economy was caused directly by a 
40-percent tariff reduction by the US. 
Tariff Commission plus an added cut in 
our tariff rates by GATT of 17% per- 
cent more, plus a Presidential veto by 
Eisenhower of a recommended quota of 
253,000 gross per month—October 1954. 

Now, my good colleagues, since “pro- 
tectionism,” “high tariffs,” “quotas,” and 
“national interest’ are bad names and 
taboo words, what can you suggest to 
take their place since we can make the 
screws we use here at home? 

Incidentally, we have not made any 
friends doing this “screwy” bit of re- 
ciprocal trading. It seems that some 
newcomers in the screw business—Hong 
Kong and Japan—are chasing our 
former foreign screw suppliers out of 
our market and they are madder than 
wet hens because our free trade policies 
are screwing up their economies and 
their screwmakers are losing money 
and jobs. For those who want more de- 
tails, I have pages of screw facts. 

I did not intend to walk so long today, 
but the one-way street holds an unbe- 
lievable fascination and you meet the 
nicest people—I almost said “the 
screwiest.” 

As I was about to leave, I ran into a 
fellow most of us in Congress would call 
@ reactionary or even worse—someone 
living in the past. This fellow actually 
believes that foreign aid and trade are 
tied together and that the same smart 
operators manipulate both programs. 
He believes the American Congress is 
living in the past and does not know that 
the lofty aims of our Marshall plan and 
Cordell Hull Trade Agreements Act 
have been perverted and are now the 
greatest threat to our domestic economy 
and our national security. 

Too many oldtimers—€ or more 
years served—in Congress have not 
caught up with the fact that the great- 
est darnage was done when Congress 
fell into the 4-year extension of the 
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Trade Agreements Act in 1958 after a 
fictitious trade balance created in 1947 
by the closing of the Suez Canal. 

This fellow thinks the smart operators 
on both sides of the oceans are setting 
Congress up for another killing in 1962 
when the Trades Act comes up again for 
action. This time it is being done by the 
trade-aid manipulators who are cutting 
down their exports to the United States 
and increasing imports from the United 
States to set up a nice, fat trade balance. 
With this, they are telling their boys 
overseas not to buy up or claim our gold 
reserve, to go along with our aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries on a 1-year com- 
mitment while our President is demand- 
ing a 5-year approval from Congress; 
and, last but not least, to pay back some 
of the money owed us during this period 
to help fatten Congress for the kill next 
year. 

In line with this fellow’s thinking, I 
started looking over the past few 
months’ calling cards at the White 
House and, by golly, we have been visited 
by trade missions, ministers, potentates 
and economic advisers from some of the 
best sources of supply for imports as well 
as some of our neediest friends. 

I must have anticipated this kind of a 
deal being cooked up because, along with 
others, I have introduced bills to amend 
the Buy American Act, to remove tax 
exemption for American corporations 
operating in foreign countries, wiping 
out tax havens abroad, resolutions on re- 
ciprocal trades agreements and foreign 
aid. 

Recently I appeared before the Rules 
Committee on my House Resolution 152 
which states simply: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study with a view to ascertaining the 
direct and indirect costs to the United States 
of all foreign aid supplied by the United 
States after December 31, 1946, and the esti- 
mated direct and indirect costs of foreign 
aid currently being supplied by the United 
States. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present at such times and 
places within the United States, including 
any Territory, Commonwealth, or possession 
thereof, or elsewhere, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary; except that neither the 
committee nor any subcommittee thereof 
may sit while the House is meeting unless 
special leave to sit shall have been obtained 
from the House. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member 
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The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


In appearing before the committee I 
made this brief statement: 


This resolution would create a committce 
of nine Members of the House named by the 
Speaker with full and complete powers as 
an investigatory committee to ascertain the 
direct and indirect costs to the United States 
of all foreign aid supplied by the United 
States after December 31, 1946, and the di- 
rect and indirect costs of foreign aid cur- 
rently being supplied by the United States. 

This resolution is even more important 
now than upon its original introduction in 
February of this year, as well as during other 
sessions of Congress. It has been made more 
important at this time by President Ken- 
nedy’s plan for a 5-year extension of foreign 
aid as against the present and past custom 
of passing foreign aid appropriations on a 
yearly basis. 

Too few of the American people, and I 
might say Members of Congress, including 
myself, have a very complete knowledge of 
expenditures under the foreign-aid acts and 
if we pass the 5-year plan, the limited knowl- 
edge we now have will become even more 
limited. There are various estimates and 
figures issued by almost every group in and 
out of Government on the actual amounts 
spent under foreign aid, where it was spent, 
what it was spent for, and the results direct, 
or indirect, of such spending. 

I sincerely believe that the only method by 
which this Congress can act with any de- 
gree of universal knowledge in this very se- 
rious area of Government expenditure is by 
having a congressional committee study and 
evaluate both past and present programs. 
This Congress today will be voting on $600 
million at what may be termed a new phase 
of foreign aid spending in a new area of 
world interest. 

It is not difficult to justify these expendi- 
tures to ourselves, but it becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult to justify expenditures 
to the peoples of our districts and of the 
country at large. There are many questions 
that can be answered by this committee; 
the determination of whether lump sum ap- 
propriations or selective, directed spending, 
both in grants and loans to specific coun- 
tries would be the better program. 

The answers cannot be ascertained unless 
a comprehensive, painstaking and meticu- 
lous study is made by a committee respon- 
sible to the Congress itself. I beg of you 
to give serious consideration to this resolu- 
tion or to any other suggestion for congres- 
sional action that could or would perform 
the same functions as those directed under 
House Resolution 152. 


Now the question to be answered is 
this: How can any Member of Congress 
refuse this resolution—or one like it— 
unless he knows the answers propounded 
by the resolution? 

I have tried, believe me, I have tried 
hard and I not only do not know the 
answers but I cannot find anyone in or 
out of Government. who does. 

Seriously, can you tell me how much 
of the $209 billion—or was it $72 bil- 
lion—we have spent in Pakistan—or was 
it in Nyasaland? 

If you are around next week, how 
about taking a little walk down the one- 
way street with me? 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Puctnsk1] has just discussed the 
love of freedom which exists in the 
hearts and minds of the people of Po- 
land. I certainly concur in his desire 
that freedom-loving people everywhere 
be given an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and that we in this country should 
stand steadfastly behind them. The 
problem which I will discuss today, how- 
ever, is one which concerns the people 
of our own country. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest prob- 
lems confronting the people of the con- 
gressional district which I am privileged 
to represent, and the Nation generally, 
is the threat posed to the textile jobs 
of our Nation through importation of 
textile products. Since my congressional 
service commenced I have joined with 
many of my colleagues in an effort to 
impress upon others the seriousness of 
the impact of foreign textile imports. I 
am hopeful that some progress is being 
made in this effort. 

I was delighted to be named as one of 
the members of the informal Textile 
Import Committee organized by more 
than 100 Members of Congress several 
weeks ago. As the representative of the 
greatest textile-producing district in 
America I have felt that the work of 
this voluntary committee is one of the 
most important assignments that could 
come to me as I undertake to serve the 
— whom I am privileged to repre- 
sent. 

On February 16, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy appointed a five-man Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Textile Exports, representing 
Commerce, State, Treasury, Agriculture, 
and Labor, to make recommendations to 
him without delay as to the course of 
action that the administration should 
take on this important problem. We at 
least have the comfort of knowing that 
the President is concerned about the 
plight of those who earn their livelihood 
in the domestic textile field. 

Another evidence of the President’s 
great interest in this problem was the 
very warm reception that he gave to 
the 15 members of the special informal 
committee that I have heretofore men- 
tioned when we called upon him at the 
White House several days ago to pre- 
sent the cause of our people. For this 
great interest on the part of the leader 
of our Nation we are all deeply grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, during the Easter recess 
I was asked to serve as a member of a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to go to the Far East to study the 
problem arising by reason of the Chi- 
nese refugee situation in Hong Kong. 
Collateral to our assignment was the 
admonition that we should investigate 
with our immigration officials in Japan 
and Hong Kong questions which arise in 
connection with the consideration of an 
omnibus immigration bill by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Our distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] and I constituted the 
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special subcommittee. Our counsel, 
Mr. William Crabtree, was assigned to 
accompany us to make this important 
study. 

At the time of the receipt of the re- 
quest that I serve on this subcommittee 
I pointed out to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee that I would do 
so provided it was agreeable with him 
that I might spend some time looking 
into the textile import problem from the 
point of view of imports from Hong 
Kong and Japan. He very readily ac- 
ceded to my request. I am delighted 
that I can bring to the membership of 
the House today some of the observa- 
tions that I made during the very short 
visit to those two important textile- 
producing areas. It is my hope that at 
sometime in the not-too-distant future 
I shall be privileged to make further 
study in some of the other new textile- 
producing countries of the world since 
I am firmly convinced that one must 
actually witness firsthand these opera- 
tions in order to be able to form sound 
conclusions. 

At the outset, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make it crystal clear that I do 
not contend that the short visit that 
I was able to make to Hong Kong and 
Japan would qualify me as an expert on 
their problems and activities. I do feel 
that my background of work as a tex- 
tile employee and the great interest that 
I have had throughout my lifetime in 
textiles would assist me in making con- 
clusions much more rapidly than I 
otherwise would have been able to do. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to say that I agree 100 percent 
with what the gentleman says and com- 
mend him wholeheartedly for the fine 
statement he is making in connection 
with this very important problem. I 
am confident the Members will appreci- 
ate the valuable information he brought 
back from his trip to the Orient and ap- 
preciate his presentation this afternoon. 
Again I commend my friend, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. WuIr- 
ENER], for the leadership which he is 
furnishing and the responsibility he is 
assuming in this fight for the preserva- 
tion of American industry and jobs. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, and want to 
say that as one of the new Members of 
the North Carolina delegation we have 
watched him as he has gone about his 
duties here in Washington. We have 
watched his zeal for the preservation of 
our own economy. Many of the great 
textile operations of the country are to 
be found in his district in the counties 
of Guilford, Durham, and Alamance. I 
know the many people who earn their 
livelihood in those industries will ap- 
preciate what he is doing for them here 
in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, our first opportunity to 
look into the textile picture arose when 
we arrived in Hong Kong. There the 
Foreign Service officers of our State De- 
partment provided us with an unclassi- 
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fied publication on the economy of Hong 
Kong. In that bulletin I noted the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Hong Kong’s trade with the United States 
was reduced in 1951 as a result of the United 
States and United Nations controls on trade 
with Communist China. Since that time, 
however, there has been a steady increase in 
this trade. In 1960 totai trade with the 
United States was over US$159 million, 
compared with US$14.4 million in 1949, 
prior to the beginning of the Korean war. 
This makes the United States the colony’s 
most important trading partner followed by 
Communist China, United Kingdom, and 
Japan. The export to the United States of 
mainland Chinese products is embargoed, 
but through the establishment of a com- 
prehensive certificate of origin system there 
has been considerable export to the United 
States of traditional Chinese-type goods— 
including goods made of cotton—which are 
produced in Hong Kong. In 1960, exports to 
the United States came to US$183 million, 
a 33-percent increase over 1959 and more 
than a tenfold increase over 1954. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this increase of 33 
percent in 1960 over 1959 is a tremen- 
dous jump in shipments of textile im- 
ports from Hong Kong to our country. 
The increase by 10 times of such im- 
ports between 1954 and 1960 is even 
more alarming when we couple this in- 
formation with our knowledge of in- 
creased imports of textile products of 
other new producing areas. 

Even more disturbing to me was the 
fact that there is now in progress in 
Hong Kong an unprecedented activity 
in the erection of additional textile 
producing plants. On one industrial site 
in the new territory of Kowloon in 
Hong Kong I was startled to see a 
builder’s sign announcing that on that 
site was being built seven new textile 
plants. This building announcement 
contained the names of the contractors 
who were then engaged in erecting 
those plants. I have reliable informa- 
tion that in addition to those seven 
plants there are 8 others now being 
constructed in the Hong Kong Colony. 

To date there has been no voluntary 
or involuntary quota imposed limiting 
the shipment of textiles from Hong 
Kong to the United States. How long 
can we idly sit by and see this expan- 
sion of foreign competition without im- 
posing restraints upon the shipment of 
their low-wage goods into our Nation? 

How long can we idly sit by and watch 
jobs in the textile industry now avail- 
able to our people in this country being 
wiped out by our failure to restrict for- 
eign imports? 

Just a few days ago when we dis- 
cussed this problem on the floor of the 
House we used the figure 900,000 in re- 
ferring to the numbers of people now 
earning their livelihood in the textile 
industry of America. It now appears 
that that figure has been diminished ac- 
cording to the latest reports that we have 
from a reliable source. We are now told 
that in March 1961, employment in the 
textile mill products industry fell to 
804,900 from 806,100 in February and 
that the average weekly hours of per- 
sons employed in textile in America 
amounted to only 38.8 hours per week 
in March 1961. This should graphically 
point out to all of us the real seriousness 
of the problem of our textile people. 
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While in Hong Kong I was privileged 
to meet with local textile manufacturers 
and to visit textile plants. I must say 
that I was received very cordially and 
felt that the industry people there were 
cooperative in giving me information 
which I requested. ‘These visits and con- 
ferences gave me an entirely different 
picture of the quality of the textile in- 
dustry in Hong Kong from that which I 
had had prior to this opportunity to 
see firsthand what is going on there. 

The largest plant that we visited was 
very modern in every respect. The com- 
pany was established in 1948 and is now 
employing 1,800 people—1,300 of whom 
are male and 500 are female. It has a 
factory area of 754,992 square feet and 
installed capacities of 34,900 ring spin- 
dies, 2,744 ring doublers, and 624 auto- 
matic looms. This plant produces 
carded gray weaving and knitting cotton 
yarns, 10s to 42s, single and double, 
super combed up to 60s; gray loomstate 
cloths, sheetings, drills, jeans, poplin, 
haircords, and so forth, up to 54 inches 
in width. The monthly output of the 
plant is 1,350,000 pounds of yarn, 20/1, 
and 2 million square yards of sheetings 
per month. It uses about 1,500,000 
pounds of raw cotton per month. 

This plant operates three 8-hour shifts 
each day and pays an average wage of 
8 Hong Kong dollars—$1.36 U.S. money— 
per 8-hour shift. The hourly wage, 
however, is not the only consideration 
that must be given when determining the 
production cost of the plant since it 
furnishes free dormitory and subsidized 
meals for all workers, infirmary, co- 
operative stores, library, recreation 
fields, swimming pool, and vocational 
training for apprentice and junior op- 
eratives. In addition, I found that under 
the law of the British Crown Colony a 
workmen’s compensation program sim- 
ilar to that found in our country is re- 
quired to cover the employees in the 
event of industrial accidents. 

The average age of the employees of 
this company was 23 or 24 years, which is 
avery young average age when you con- 
sider that under the law existing there 
an employee must have attained his 18th 
birthday before being eligible for such 
employment. 

In going through the plant I was most 
interested in looking at the machinery 
to ascertain whether any of it was pro- 
duced in the United States. While I saw 
a sizer manufactured by West Point of 
Georgia and was told that a Barber Cole- 
man automatic spooler was on order by 
this company from one of our U.S. ma- 
chinery manufacturers, I did not see any 
other American machinery in place in 
the sections of the plant which was 
shown to me by the manager. The ma- 
chinery that I saw was manufactured by 
Toyoda of Japan, Reiter of Switzerland, 
Zinsor of Germany, Universal Karmiton 


of Japan, J. Hibbert & Co., Ltd., of Eng-— 


land, Scharer of Switzerland, Schweiter 
of Germany, and Northrop of England. 

So, it will be seen that some of the con- 
tention that we have heard that these 
plants are great customers of American 
textile machinery manufacturers does 
not prove to be true in this particular 
case, 
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In connection with my discussion of 
this company I should say that the labo- 
ratory facilities were much more exten- 
sive than I have generally observed in 
our American textile plants, and we can- 
not, therefore, underestimate the tech- 
nical and research efforts being made by 
these Hong Kong competitors of our 
American textiles. 

The paternalism practiced by textile 
employers in Hong Kong, as well as in 
Japan, is something now unknown to the 
textile industry in our country. On the 
grounds of the mills in both places we 
found their modern dormitory facilities 
provided for the employees. ‘These dor- 
mitories are the equal of dormitories pro- 
vided for most university students in our 
country, and we were told that there 
were also housing facilities for employ- 
ees who were married while in the em- 
ploy of the company. When this occurs 
the employees obviously must move from 
the separate dormitories provided for the 
male and female workers to family-style 
homes. The cafeterias furnish low-cost 
meals to the employees in the most sani- 
tary and pleasant facility. In addition, 
@ company store is operated by the em- 
ployer at which purchases may be made 
at reduced prices, a full recreation pro- 
gram is carried on, and three nurses are 
in constant attendance at the plant. In 
addition to the nurses, medical services 
are provided by two physicians who are 
on call at all times by the company. 

My purpose in bringing out this rather 
detailed information is to give to those 
who hear and those who read these 
remarks an opportunity to more accu- 
rately evaluate the quality and fierce- 
someness of the competition which we 
are experiencing in the textile-producing 
areas of the United States. It is only 
through this knowledge of the situation 
that we can evaluate the competition 
that we have. 

I think further, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
wise that I call to the attention of all 
Americans that the people of Hong Kong 
are very aware of some of the potential 
problems that they face in their pro- 
gram of virtually unrestricted exports 
from Hong Kong to the United States. 
Seldom did we see a newspaper while 
in Hong Kong which did not in some 
way address itself to the trade problem. 
Obviously these publications were 
weighted to the side of their own areas 
as will be noted in the editorial of Tues- 
day, April 4, 1961, in the Hong Kong 
Standard entitled “America’s No. 1 Trade 
Problem in Asia.” In order that my 
colleagues may have the benefit of this 
editorial expression, under unanimous 
consent I include it as a part of my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp: 


America’s No. 1 TRADE PROBLEM IN ASIA 


All of Hong Kong will want to join in 
extending a warm welcome to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce officials and US. trade 
and commercial attachés in Asia who are 
gathered in Hong Kong at this moment for 
a conference to discuss the problems con- 
nected with America’s trade with the coun- 
tries in this area. 

No other place in Asia offers the American 
Officials a better venue for a meeting on 
international trade. Hong Kong’s own rec- 
ord of growth and prosperity during the past 
decade will serve as a constant reminder to 
the participants that an area’s economic 
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well-being can be best served by a system 
of free enterprise. and self-help, and by 
the conscientious removal of all the impedi- 
ments of international trade such as tariff 
walls and quotas. 

from countries where trade and 


obstructing regulations, not a few of the 
US. officials would probably privately wish 
that some of Hong Kong’s exceedingly liberal 
economic policies could be transplanted to 
the areas where they are stationed. 

Several factors in Hong Kong’s industrial 
growth undoubtedly deserve the particular 
attention of the American trade officials who 
are gathered here for their meeting. 

First, unlike the majority of the countries 
in Asia, this Colony has managed to rebuild 
after the war, to tackle its enormous refugee 
problems and to establish a prosperous light 
industrial complex without any subsidy to 
its economy through American aid funds. 

Second, despite Hong Kong’s proximity to 
Communist China and the presence within 
the city of a number of Communist labor 
unions, newspapers and other Peking-con- 
trolled organizations, its friendly relation- 
ship with the United States has never been 
marred by a single serious anti-American 
incident since the end of the war. 

Instead, as a British colony, Hong Kong 


- is remarkably America-oriented, as witnessed 


by the wide acceptance and the exceptional 
popularity of all kinds of American products 
among the local consumers. 

Third, until 2 years ago, American exports 
to Hong Kong had always had a favorable 
balance. In a period of 15 years since the 
end of the war, the United States took at 
least $300 million in favorable trade balances 
with Hong Kong. Although lately Hong 

’s exports to America have increased, 
thus giving this Colony a slight edge since 
1959, this small balance has been offset by a 
stepped-up outfiow of invisible payments 
such as heavy local investments in US. 
shares and mutual funds. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
that the most sensible thing for the United 
States to do is to leave a place like Hong 
Kong alone. 

This Colony does not expect any special 
U.S. benevolence, because it strongly believes 
that handouts, given even with the best of 
intentions, tend ultimately to demoralize its 
spirit of self-help. On the other hand, Hong 
Kong also would not welcome any U.S. action 
which tends to strangle its exports to 
America. 

Recently, there have been reports that the 
United States may send a group of Peace 
Corps members to Hong Kong to help us 
with our problems with the drug addicts. 
While such a demonstration of goodwill 
would be greatly appreciated, Hong Kong, 
however, feels that if it is allowed to make 
its own way in its trade with the United 
States, it would be able to have both the 
money and the personnel to care for its own 
drug addicts and its other welfare problems. 

In fact, tt would be highly ironic if the 
United States, on the one hand, should send 


take away the livelihood of thousands of 
Hong Kong workers by placing artificial 
limitations on this city’s exports to America. 

Such drastic and unilateral trade controls 
would instantly create economic havoc nm 
Hong Kong and lead to widespread distress. 


virulent campaign 
breaking the rice bowls of Hong Kong 
workers. 

These problems are by no means restricted 
to Hong Kong. The same problems and the 
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put into effect controls and quotas on prod- 
ucts manufactured by the newly established 
industries in Asia. 

In the case of Hong Kong, Japan, India, 
and Pakistan, cotton textile products are the 
major items of export. And if the United 
States should enforce unilateral quotas, 
American trade officials abroad would cer- 
tainly be called upon to explain how Amer- 
ica’s national security could be seriously 
threatened by a total volume of textile im- 
ports amounting to only 5 to 6 percent of 
the aggregate U.S. consumption. 

They would also have to offer a convincing 
explanation that America’s unilateral limi- 
tation of textile imports, if and when im- 
posed, is not in direct contradiction with its 
constant pleas for other nations to remove 
trade barriers. 

During their week’s conference in Hong 
Kong, the U.S. trade officials will discuss 
many diverse problems and it is hardly likely 
that they will single out the textiles control 
question for priority consideration. 

But the principle underlying quotas and 
controls is of paramount urgency to them 
because the removal of trade barriers and the 
stimulation of a freer flow of trade are the 
chief objectives of their work. If they can- 
not persuade their own Government to prac- 
tice what it constantly preaches, they can 
hardly hope to succeed in winning new 
friends and customers for the United States 
in this part of the world. 


It was a startling thing for me to see 
the writer of the foregoing editorial 
come to the conclusion which he stated 
as follows: 

Under the circumstances, it would seem 
that the most sensible thing for the United 
States to do is to leave a place like Hong 
Kong alone. 


How, Mr. Speaker, can anyone here 
or abroad feel that we should permit a 
basic domestic industry to be crippled 
or destroyed? If we leave a place like 
Hong Kong alone to expand and expand 
its textile industry which produces goods 
with cotton purchased at a cheaper price 
than our domestic manufacturers can 
buy such cotton, at wages only a frac- 
tion of those paid to our textile em- 
ployees, and in an atmosphere such as 
exists in Hong Kong and other new tex- 
tile-producing areas we will be disregard- 
ing the interests of our own people and 
our Nation. It is abundantly clear that 
we have already left these types of pro- 
ducers alone to the great injury of our 
American people. 

But, apparently, Mr. Speaker, there 
are those in America who would take 
the position advocated by the editorial to 
which I have referred. It was shocking 
to me while in Hong Kong to read in 
the Hong Kong Standard of April 5, 
1961, a news story purporting to set forth 
a@ synopsis of a statement made by Hon. 
Rowland Burnstan, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs, 
at a meeting being held at Hong Kong 
by the United States commercial at- 
tachés in the Far East. Rather than 
undertake to paraphrase the remarks im- 
puted to Mr. Burnstan I prefer to have 
the news story set forth at this point in 
the Recorp and under unanimous con- 
sent I include as a part of my remarks: 
RESTRICTIONS TERMED LAST ReEsoRT: UNITED 

Srates ADOPTING POSITIVE APPROACH TO 

TEXTILE QUESTION 

Restrictions and other pfotective measures 
with regard to textile imports to the United 
States, would only be adopted as a last re- 
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sort, Mr. Rowland Burnstan, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International Affairs, 
said at a press conference yesterday. 

He said that the American Government is 
adopting a positive approack to the question 
of textile imports into the United States, 
rather than a negative one of restriction. 

He, however, pointed out that if a genu- 
ine hardship could be shown by a section 
of the American industry because of specific 
imports, the tariff commission had a right 
to recommend some protective action. 

The positive approach which he had in 
mind was sales promotion, efficient produc- 
tion and other steps which any industry 
would take to try to better their sales to any 
market. 

Mr. Burnstan, however, added that the 
question of textile was not something just 
between the United States and Hong Kong. 
Any solution to it would have to be inter- 
national. 

With regard to the plastic flower issue, in 
which a comparatively new local firm had 
taken out copyrights on a number of plastic 
flower designs, Mr. Burnstan said he had not 
heard of it until he came to Hong Kong and 
he understood that it had been handled by 
the Hong Kong government very satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Burnstan is in Hong Kong for a con- 
ference of all the U.S. commercial attachés 
in this part of the world. The conference 
started on Monday and will carry through till 
Priday. 

Mr. Burnstan explained that Hong Kong 
was chosen for the site of this conference 
because of its geographic location. The con- 
ference was more managerial than eco- 
nomical. They would discuss problems of 
management and other common problems 
with which they were all faced. 

He also added that they want to promote 
an increase in two-way trade with this part 
of the world. 

A total of 26 commercial attachés in this 
part of the world and six members of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and State 
Department are here attending the con- 
ference. 


I had the pleasure of meeting Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Burnstan while 
in the Far East. He impressed me as a 
very personable gentleman, but I must 
say that from my conversation with him 
I gather that he has had little, if any, 
textile experience. It seemed to me to 
be most unfortunate that this gentle- 
man was sent to the Far East to give 
forth his views on this important textile 
import problem when at the very time 
that he was making his statement a 
special Cabinet textile committee and 
the President of the United States have 
under consideration the type of action 
that should be taken to preserve the tex- 
tile industry in our country. If Mr. 
Burnstan was expressing the view of the 
administration that no restrictions on 
imports of textiles will be imposed by 
our Government, then he has informa- 
tion which was not given to us in our 
conferences with the President and with 
the special Cabinet textile committee. 

I felt that Mr. Burnstan had rendered 
our country a great disservice by build- 
ing up what I believe to be false and un- 
founded hopes that there can be a con- 
tinuing expansion of textile production 
in Hong Kong and other new textile-pro- 
ducing areas without restrictions in the 
immediate future. In order that the 
other side of this question could be pre- 
sented through the press to the inter- 
ested people in Hong Kong I issued a 
statement to the press when they inter- 
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viewed me on the following day which 

was carried in the South China Morning 

Post which, under unanimous request, I 

include as a part of my remarks at this 

point in the Recorp: 

Hone KonG TEXTILES: Exports TO AMERICA 
Must BE RESTRICTED 

Congressman BasiL L. WHITENER, of North 
Carolina, which is one of the largest cotton 
and textile producing centers in the United 
States of America, said that unless some- 
thing was done in this respect on a voluntary 
basis, he was confident that the Trade 
Agreement Act would be revised when it 
arose for discussion on expiry in 1962. 

VIEW SUPPORTED 

Congressman A. Moore, of West Virginia, 
said, “I wish to affirm what my fellow Con- 
gressman has said.” 

Mr. WHITENER said he was one of the 14 
members of a special committee on textile 
import problems. This committee repre- 
sented 43 textile producing centers in the 
United States. It was a nongovernmental, 
unofficial organization, he added. 

GRAVE SITUATION 

Members of this committee met President 
Kennedy and discussed with him the grave 
textile situation in America. 

“This problem should not be considered 
lightly,”” Mr. WHITENER said. 

He added: “When any subordinate official 
of the U.S. Government makes ill-advised 
statements such as I have read since coming 
to Hong Kong, he is not being fair, of course, 
to either our country or to Hong Kong.” 

When asked whether he was referring to 
the statements made in Hong Kong at a 
conference of U.S. Officials, Congressman 
WHITENER declined to elaborate. 

He stressed the seriousness of the textile 
import problem now confronting the United 
States of America. He said Japan agreed to 
@ voluntary restriction in 1957 and she was 
abiding by her agreement. 

“Other countries, including Hong Kong, 
have increased their export of textiles to us,” 
he said. “This cannot continue. We will 
have to take action to protect the jobs of 
the American people. I am confident action 
will be taken.” 


Mr. Speaker, such statements as Mr. 
Burnstan made in Hong Kong should be 
made only after approval by the leaders 
of our Government. Certainly men not 
acquainted with the textile industry 
should not be permitted to go about giv- 
ing their personal views without having 
cleared them with the top echelons of 
our Government. We saw this type of 
conduct carried on in the previous ad- 
ministration when my good friend, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Henry 
Kerns, constantly downgraded the 
American textile industry and indicated 
a lack of consideration for the preserva- 
tion of the jobs of our own people. I 
know that our distinguished and able 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges, who is so familiar with the tex- 
tile industry and who has been so con- 
cerned about the problems that confront 
it, must have been greatly concerned by 
the reported statements of Lis assistant, 
Mr. Burnstan. 

While I realize that the legislative 
branch of the Government has the re- 
sponsibility, separate and apart from 
that of the executive branch, it ig my 
hope that at some point during the hear- 
ings next year on the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 that the 
Ways and Means Committee will find it 
possible to explore the philosophy of Mr. 
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Burnstan and inquire into the factors 
which caused him to make the unfor- 
tunate statement which he is reported 
to have made in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Speaker, statements by high Gov- 
ernment officials or low Government offi- 
cials which would give encouragement 
to new textile producers in Hong Kong 
or elsewhere are, in my judgment, a 
great disservice, not only to the United 
States but to the countries which accept 
these statements in good faith and pro- 
ceed to erect textile plants which may 
be idled at some time in the future by 
reason of a firm policy which I hope we 
will have against the unrestricted im- 
ports of textile products from other 
lands. Instead of making the type of 
statement attributed to Mr. Burnstan I 
think it would be much more desirable 
if persons purporting to speak for our 
country would recommend a go-slow 
policy to those who erect competitive 
industries in textiles or other fields with 
the expectation of dumping their prod- 
ucts in our country. 

After leaving Hong Kong we proceeded 
to Japan in furtherance of the assign- 
ment of our subcommittee. While in 
Japan I was privileged to meet with the 
commercial officers of our embassies and 
consulates, as well as with many officials 
of the Japanese Government and of vari- 
ous textile industrial organizations of 
that country. Among the Government 
officials with whom we met was the Min- 
ister of Commerce of Japan and the head 
of the textile division of their Commerce 
Bureau or agency in Japan. In addi- 
tion to these gentlemen, it was my privi- 
lege to meet and talk with former Prime 
Minister Kishi and some of the legisla- 
tive leaders of Japan as we met at the 
home of the Chargé d’Affaires of the U.S. 
Embassy, Mr. Leonhardt. 

I found in Japan a very great concern 
about the textile import situation, par- 
ticularly as it is affected by the rapid 
growth of new textile-producing coun- 
tries. The Japanese Government offi- 
cials and industry people pointed out to 
me that while they had made a volun- 
tary agreement with our country limit- 
ing their exports to the United States 
they were concerned greatly by the fact 
that such quotas had not been agreed 
upon or imposed upon other countries. 
They feel that this condition should not 
be permitted to continue to the injury of 
Japan and her textile industry. 

In each conference I pointed out to 
the Japanese officials that we were 
aware of the fact that the percentage of 
the American market which they now 
enjoy is less than the percentage that 
they enjoyed at the time that they agreed 
to the voluntary quotas. I also ex- 
pressed to them the feeling that our gov- 
ernment and industry people had with 
reference to their fidelity to the observ- 
ance of the voluntary quotas to which 
they had agreed during the Eisenhower 
administration. Candor compelled me, 
however, to state to them that many of 
us felt that the amounts of imports com- 
ing in under their voluntary quota ar- 
rangement were excessive and damaging 
to our domestic economy but that not- 
withstanding our feeling with reference 
to the excessiveness of the Japanese im- 
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ports into the United States we did have 
a feeling of appreciation for their hon- 
esty in living up to their agreement. I 
further pointed out to these various gen- 
tlemen in Japan that I felt that their 
problem now was a common problem 
with ours in that they stood to lose just 
as heavily as we if immediate restric- 
tions were not imposed upon those coun- 
tries presently engaged in building up 
industrial textile frankensteins in Hong 
Kong, Spain, Portugal, and other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, when we realize that 
Japan is one of our best United States 
cotton customers and when we take into 
account the strategic nature of her loca- 
tion in our fight against international 
communism, we are led to the inescap- 
able conclusion that our relations with 
that country are greatly endangered by 
the increase in textile imports from other 
parts of the world. When we take into 
account this fact, together with the facts 
of our own economic well-being, it seems 
to me that in fairness to ourselves and 
to the Japanese people immediate steps 
should be taken to prevent a worsening 
of our relations with that country. I 
think no one can deny that our own 
domestic situation requires immediate 
action even if we are willing to disregard 
the interests of our friends, the Japa- 
nese. 

During my visit to Japan I went to the 
industrial center which we find in the 
Osaka region. While there I visited 
textile plants and talked to our com- 
mercial attachés and with officials of one 
of the largest textile machinery manu- 
facturing concerns in Japan. I found 
the same sort of concern with those indi- 
viduals as I found in talking to govern- 
ment officials in Tokyo. 

While in the Osaka area I visited a 
large plant at Kaizuka. The manage- 
ment of this plant was very hospitable 
and very willing to give me such infor- 
mation as I requested. 

I found that this mill had two plants, 
one of which was built in 1935 and the 
other in 1936. It was situated on an 
industrial site of 14 acres. The mill had 
549,044 square feet and warehouse space 
of 75,543 square feet. There were other 
buildings such as offices, dormitories, 
staff residences, dispensary, mess rooms, 
class rooms, and so forth, which, when 
added to the warehouse and mill space, 
totaled 1,069,764 square feet. The 
warehouse area had a maximum storage 
capacity of 15,000 bales of cotton, a good 
portion of which cotton was American 
cotton, although I did observe great 
quantities of Egyptian and African cot- 
ton fiber in bales in the warehouses. 

This company employs a total of 1,563 
persons of whom 269 are males and 1,294 
are females. The plant runs 15% hours 
per day on two shifts with the employees 
working a 6-day week. This company 
has dormitories with a housing capacity 
of 2,964 persons, a messroom which will 
seat 700 persons, and a lecture hall which 
will seat 1,500 persons. The company 
operates a company store selling the 
daily necessities, a barber shop, a beauty 
parlor, bathhouses, a laundry, and din- 
ing facilities. It operates a schoo] in 
a building having six classrooms, includ- 
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ing a sewing room, and teaches sub- 
jects which will give their employees 
the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion. 

The company operates a dispensary, 
giving medical and surgical treatment 
free of charge, in a facility having a 
capacity of 34 beds. Recreational facil- 
ities, including a baseball diamond, ten- 
nis court, volley ball courts, gymnasium, 
ping pong room, summer beach houses, 
and other facilities are provided by the 
company. A recreational tour is given 
to the employees twice a year, and the 
local holidays are observed with some 
ceremonial by arrangement of the com- 
pany. Movies are shown once a month 
and from time to time the company pro- 
vides concerts, plays, and other enter- 
tainment on their grounds for the em- 
ployees. 

I was impressed by the fact that this 
industry takes young ladies who have 
finished what is called middle school 
and then gives them a course of training 
in their work. While training for work 
they go to school for regular subjects 
and learn their work through an on- 
the-job training program lasting ap- 
proximately 3 months. In the mornings 
these apprentice workers practice on the 
machinery, and during the afternoons 
they are given lectures on textiles. At 
other times, primarily in the evenings, 
they are given the regular 3-year high 
school educational training, all at the 
expense of the company. These young 
people must be 16 years of age before 
they commence work, and at that time 
their educational program under the 
sponsorship of the employer is carried 
forward. 

The young men who desire to attain 
positions of responsibility attend a tech- 
nical school sponsored by the company 
for at least 2 years before being given 
any position of responsibility. The wage 
scale is slightly higher than found in 
Hong Kong, but less than one-sixth of 
the wage scale found in our country in 
the textile industry. 

I asked the management of this plant 
about their outlet for their products and 
was told that 12 to 13 percent of their 
output was sold in the Japanese market, 
whereas the balance found its way into 
the export trade, a good portion of which 
was sold to the United States. 

This textile operation in Kaizuka was 
most modern in every respect. It was 
in many ways more advanced than I find 
to be true in many of our American tex- 
tile plants as far as machinery was con- 
cerned. I did observe, however, that in 
both Hong Kong and in Japan that em- 
ployees operated fewer machines than is 
generally true in America, but the qual- 
ity of the work produced was, in my 
judgment, the equivalent of that pro- 
duced in our domestic plants. 

Another interesting conference was 
had with the president and sales man- 
ager of one of Japan’s leading textile 
machinery manufacturing companies at 
their principal offices in Osaka. During 
the full afternoon of conference, I felt 
that we were able to develop an under- 
standing of some of the problems which 
exist between our domestic industry and 
the Japanese textile industry which 
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otherwise neither they nor I would have 
understood. These individuals seemed 
to have a feeling that there was great 
discrimination against sales of their 
products to the textile industry in the 
United States. They could not quite 
grasp the reason for it. 

I pointed out to them that in the 
several plants I had visited in the Far 
East that I had noticed a great dearth 
of American-made textile machinery so 
I felt that we might take the same atti- 
tude toward them that they are taking 
toward our industry. When they stated 
that their machinery was the equal or su- 
perior of ours and that, therefore, there 
was no need for Japanese and Far East- 
ern textile industrial companies to pur- 
chase any great amount of our Amer- 
ican machinery, I pointed out to them 
that we felt our machinery was the equal 
er superior of theirs and that for that 
reason our American industry people 
saw no reason for purchasing their ma- 
chinery in great supply. 

Another concern which they had was 
that there seemed to be a stigma on their 
machinery in the minds of American 
textile people. I pointed out to them 
that this was not difficult to understand 
when we considered that there had been 
a great feeling in this country that our 
domestic textile industry had been 
greatly damaged by excessive imports 
from Japan and other places and that 
it would be inconsistent for our textile 
industry to purchase Japanese machin- 
ery while at the same time asking for 
protection from excessive imports of 
finished textile products into our 
country. 

It was my feeling that after our mu- 
tually frank and open discussion an 
area of understanding had been reached 
which theretofore had not prevailed. 
Certainly there was nothing in the at- 
titude of these gentlemen toward me 
and their willingness to talk freely that 
would indicate there was anything other 
than the greatest spirit of friendship 
between us. This was further ampli- 
fied when they furnished me with copies 
of many of their technical manuals re- 
lating to the various types of machinery 
and their assurances that they had no 
desire to upset the American textile 
economy but rather were trying to pro- 
ceed in an orderly way to promote a 
textile economy and textile machinery 
industry which would be of benefit to 
their own country. 

The concern that we found in Japan 
as to the future of their trade with our 
Nation is understandable when one real- 
izes that the country has practically no 
raw materials available to them except 
those which are bought in foreign com- 
merce. They do have a problem which 
is not facing us in that they have no 
cotton-producing ability or other nat- 
ural resources. 

I can appreciate the causes which 
bring about some of their thinking on 
the question of international trade, but 
I must, Mr. Speaker, express concern 
about the conflict in their position when 
they assert that they are our best cotton 
customer but at the same time tell us 
that they are developing their own man- 
made fibers and that they contemplate 
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that in the future they will not be re- 
quired to purchase as much cotton as in 
the past and that they will not be de- 
pendent upon the United States and the 
United Kingdom for synthetic or man- 
made fibers in the future. It seems to 
me that they should realize that their 
ability to export to the United States 
will be affected very greatly by any less- 
ening of imports to Japan of raw maie- 
rials and other commodities from the 
United States. This, I think, our Gov- 
ernment should immediately call to 
their attention. We should point out 
that while they proclaim that world 
trade is necessary for them that we, too, 
must have an outlet for our products 
and raw materials if we are to continue 
to permit any appreciable amount of 
imports into our country from theirs. 

The daily press in Japan reflects the 
great interest which they have in for- 
eign trade in the daily stories in the 
newspapers dealing with this subject. 
One of those stories appeared in the 
Japan Times of April 8, 1961, under the 
heading “Nineteen Hundred and Sixty 
Trade Figures Set Record Highs.” Un- 
der unanimous consent I include that 
newspaper story as a part of my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIxTy TRADE FIGURES 

Set Recorp Hicus 

Japan’s exports and imports totaled all- 
time highs of $4,117 million and $4,661 mil- 
lion, respectively, on a customs clearance 
basis in fiscal 1960 ended last month, the 
Finance Ministry announced yesterday. 

The foreign trade account for fiscal 1960, 
as a result, left an unfavorable balance of 
$544 million. The import excess was $216 
million over that for the preceding year. 

The tempo of export expansion slowed 
down gradually during the year. The rate 
of increase, which in the April-June and 
July-September period was 18.2 and 18.7 
percent, respectively, higher than that of 
the comparable periods of fiscal 1959, sagged 
to 12.6 percent in October-December and 7 
percent in January-March. 

Exports showed an increase of $505 mil- 
lion or 14 percent over fiscal 1959. The 
1959 figure of $3,612 million was the highest 
previous record. 

Imports rose by $722 million or 18.3 per- 
cent over the preceding year. The previous 
import record was $4,023 million in fiscal 
1957. 

Imports which amounted to above $380 
million every month from April to Decem- 
ber swelled to over the $400 million mark 
in the January-March period. 

Itemwise, almost all exports increased, 
with metal and textile products showing 
increases of 38 and 12.5 percent, respectively, 
over the previous year. 

Imports also rose generally. Oil increased 
by 22 percent, iron ore 40.6 percent, and coal 
58 percent. 

The Finance Ministry also reported yester- 
day that March exports totaled $371,280,000 
according to customs clearance, or a 17.9 
percent increase over February. 

The figure was the second largest monthly 
export amount following the highest figure 
of $442 million registered in December last 
year. 

March imports totaled $463,130,000, or up 
by 69 percent over the preceding month, 
setting a new postwar high monthly record. 

The previous highest monthly import 
figure was $452,710,000, in May 1957. 

The excess of imports over exports was, 
as a@ result, slightly eased in comparison with 
that of February against January, which was 
about $100 million. 
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Export gains were in machinery with 33.9 
percent over the previous month; metai 
products, 19 percent, and drugs and chemi- 
cals, 61.9 percent. 

Metal ores and scrap metals increased by 
22.4 percent over the previous month in the 
import section. 


In the same newspaper I found an- 
other article entitled “No U.S. Cotton 
Tariff Raise Seen.” ‘This article is per- 
haps very much related to statements 
such as I have heretofore mentioned as 
having been made by Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Burnstan during his ap- 
pearance in Hong Kong a few days 
earlier. We would hope that the content 
of those news stories is not correct since 
it would indicate that the Japanese at 
least feel that we in our Government 
are not going to protect the rights of 
our own people to earn a livelihood in 
the textile industry. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this news story as a part of my remarks 
at this point: 

No U.S. Corron Tartrr Raise SEEN 

A high MITT official said in the Diet yester- 
day that he did not think the United States 
would raise tariff rates against Japanese 
cotton textile imports this year. 

Testifying before the House of Representa- 
tives Commerce and Industry Committee, 
Keiichi Matsumura, head of the Textile Bu- 
reau, International Trade and Industry Min- 
istry, said Japan has asked for a 30-percent 
expansion of cotton textile exports to the 
United States this year. 

Particularly, Japan has requested the 
United States to allow gingham imports 
during 1961 to increase to 50 million square 
yards from 40 million square yards in 1960, 
he said. 

Zenei Imai, head of the Trade Bureau 
MITI, told the committee that trade between 
Japan and Communist China would amount 
to some $30 million one way during 1961 as 
both exports and imports are likely to show 
marked increases during the summer- 
autumn harvest season. 

Major imports will be iron ore, coal, soy- 
beans, and salt, he said. 


During my stay in Japan there was a 
trade mission from that country meeting 
in our own country. The mission had 
as one of its members, Mr. Kojiro Abe, 
chairman of the Toyo Spinning Co., who 
joined with his other fellow members of 
the mission to urge an increase in the 
allowable quota of exports from Japan 
to the United States. The Japan Times 
of April 9, 1961, carried under a New 
York dateline a report upon the work of 
this trade mission in the United States. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
it as a part of my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp: 

EcONOMIC MISSION SEES: TREMENDOUS Boost 
IN UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE 

New YorK.—A Japanese economic mission 
Friday forecast a tremendous increase in 
trade between the United States and Japan 
and called for the removal of restraints 
which tend to obstruct the flow of goods. 

Speaking on behalf of the eight-man mis- 
sion which has been touring the United 
States, Kiichiro Sato said that if the United 
States maintains its 30 percent share of the 
Japanese market, American exports will rise 
to well over $3,000 million by 1970. American 
exports to Japan during 1960 are estimated 
at $1,400 million. 

Another member of the mission, Kojiro 
Abe, chairman of the Toyo Spinning Co., said 
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the Japanese textile industry has been losing 
its share of the American market to com- 
petitors and called for a 30 percent hike in 
the self-imposed Japanese quota for 1961. 

Sato, vice chairman of the Federation of 
Economic Organizations and chairman of the 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., said “The future offers 
rewarding opportunities for trade” between 
Japan and the United States. 

Japan, he said, is now America’s second 
largest export market. These exports in- 
creased by 43 percent last year. 

“If the United States maintains its 30 per- 
cent share of the Japanese market,” he said, 
“American exports will rise to well over 
$3,000 million by 1970, on the basis of the 
overall trade target set by the Ikeda govern- 
ment in its 10-year economic plan to double 
the national income and raise the standard 
of living.” 

Major increases in American exports are 
anticipated in finished products such as ma- 
chinery and consumer goods as well as in raw 
materials, he added. 

“This,” he told newsmen at a press con- 
ference, “will provide American jobs even 
though the United States is considered less 
dependent on exports than we are.” 

Japan, on the other hand, must increase 
its exports to pay for imports from the 
United States, but to realize the mutual 
benefits of the two-way trade, “both coun- 
tries need to overcome movements, if any, 
to obstruct the flow of goods,” he said. 

Japan, he said, is doing its share in liberal- 
izing restrictions on imports and invest- 
ments. He called on American businessmen 
to help bring about greater awareness of the 
overall advantages of increasing, and not re- 
straining trade with Japan. He said the 
mission was delighted to know that President 
John F. Kennedy has spoken out in favor 
of a free trade policy. 

Abe, who headed the Japanese team which 
negotiated the 5-year Japanese quota in tex- 
tile exports to the United States, said the 
Japanese textile industry “now has consid- 
erable doubt” about its self-imposed quota 
which expires in December 1961. 

The quota system was instituted “in the 
interest of friendly relations” between the 
United States and Japan in 1957, he said. 

Since then, however, Hong Kong, Spain, 
and Portugal have expanded their exports 
to the United States so that the Japanese 
share of the American market has declined. 

He cited as an example exports of cotton 
cloth. In 1957 Japan had 70 percent of total 
U.S. imports of cotton cloth, whereas the 
Japanese share has now declined to 19 per- 
cent. “This,” he said, “is a case where an 
honest man has lost.” 

“We feel there should be no further uni- 
lateral reservations on textile imports. We 
can no longer go on with this type of ar- 
rangement.” 

He said that negotiations are now going 
on between Officials of Japan and the United 
States on the quota for 1961. The Japanese, 
he said, are asking for a 30-percent increase 
in this year’s allowable export to the United 
States, which he described as ‘a modest re- 
quest.” 

He declined to speculate as to whether the 
Japanese textile industry would prefer to 
forgo the quota system in favor of a tariff 
arrangement. 

“We are not thinking beyond 1961,” he 
said. “If the U.S. Government can come 
up with a reasonable solution for 1961, for 
1962 and thereafter, I would think things 
would work out rather well.” 

He stressed the importance of two-way 
trade and cited as an instance of Japan’s 
trend toward liberalization of its trade re- 
strictions the big increase in American ex- 
ports of raw cotton. Japan now buys 3,- 
200,000 bales of raw cotton, of which half 
comes from the United States. 
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Japanese exports in the form of finished 
goods are equivalent to about 10 percent of 
American cotton exports to Japan. 

Among the other points made by the 
mission members: 

Expanding trade will enable Japan to in- 
crease its economic assistance and invest- 
ments abroad. 

Improved living standards is the best guar- 
antee of strengthening democracy in Japan 
and our spirit of cooperation with the free 
world, 

Charges that Japanese low-cost labor has 
displaced American workers export in order 
to survive and an important consideration 
in this context is the friendly relations which 
exist between the two nations. 

The transfer of Government from the Re- 
publican Party to the Kennedy administra- 
tion will not affect the circumstances of 
trade. 

There will be an increase in United States 
buying of Japanese securities once Japanese 
currency restrictions are further liberalized. 


Mr. Abe was in Washington after my 
return from the Far East and as a result 
of a telephone call which I made we ar- 
ranged a conference in my office to dis- 
cuss our views on the textile import 
situation. Mr. Abe is a very successful 
textile manufacturer and is head of a 
textile empire employing over 22,000. He 
is a very personable gentleman and is 
one of the leaders in the textile industry 
in his country. In our conference he 
very candidly advanced the theories 
which he had about foreign trade, and 
I undertook to present the viewpoint of 
the people in the textile industry in the 
area which I am privileged to represent. 

I told Mr. Abe that I concurred with 
the view that the great reduction in the 
percentage of the American market 
which his country had sustained by rea- 
son of the rapid building of new textile- 
producing facilities in new countries was 
unfortunate and that he was probably 
correct in his view that the adherence 
of Japan to their voluntary import 
quotas had brought about some injury 
to them in the development of their 
industry. 

I further suggested that he should not 
overlook the fact that when quotas are 
involuntarily imposed at some time in 
the future, as we advocate, his country 
will probably receive a much more 
cordial consideration by reason of their 
having seen the problem in advance and 
living up to their voluntary quota agree- 
ment. I further pointed out to Mr. Abe 
that I felt that the voluntary agreement 
between Japan and this country had 
not been realistic in that it permitted 
excessive amounts of textile imports of 
Japanese textiles into our country. 
While he and I could not agree upon that 
subject I feel that since he is the out- 
standing textile industrial spokesman of 
Japan that our conference was well 
worth while. 

Mr. Speaker, if Japan should abandon 
the present voluntary arrangement or 
undertake to increase the quantity of 
textiles which they import into our 
country, it is my firm conviction that 
cur Government will then be faced with 
the absolute necessity of taking action 
which will restrict the Japanese imports 
into the United States to a point far 
below the amount of textiles now coming 
in under the voluntary arrangement. 
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As I stated to Mr. Abe, I believe that 
anyone can see the disastrous effects 
that have been brought about in our 
own country in the loss of employment 
and injury of our domestic textile in- 
dustry and that whatever position they 
may take in the future they must take 
into account that we in this country 
have a solemn obligation to keep our- 
selves strong in our textile economy as 
well as in all other phases of our Amer- 
ican economic life. 

Mr. Speaker, I have undertaken to 
give some of the facts and observations 
that I made during the rather brief visit 
that I made to the Far East textile areas 
of Hong Kong and Japan. It would not 
be appropriate for me to take the time 
of the membership of the House to go 
into greater detail than I have already 
done. I hope that in some way, though, 
that what I have reported here will be 
of benefit to our people in America in 
understanding something of the foreign 
textile industry with which we are com- 
peting. 

I think, too, Mr. Speaker, that I can 
render a public service to the agricul- 
tural economy of our country when I 
point out that in the textile plants of 
Japan as I passed through the ware- 
houses I observed that cotton from other 
countries was received by the mills in 
very firm and sound packages. 

Unfortunately, I observed that Amer- 
ican cotton was poorly packaged and the 
bales were in very bad condition as they 
were seen in the various warehouses over 
there. It seems to me that with the vast 
experience that our cotton trade has had 
in the foreign shipment of cotton that we 
could at least expect our product to 
arrive at these foreign plants in as good 
condition as we find cotton from other 
cotton-producing areas. 

In talking to the representative of one 
of the leading American cotton sales 
firms in Osaka he told me that my ob- 
servation had been correct and that one 
of their big problems was the matter of 
delivery of bales of cotton to their Japa- 
nese customers in good condition. He 
further told me that the number of 
claims filed for damaged cotton was ap- 
palling and that this was the subject of 
great concern to the industry of which 
he was a part. This was also confirmed 
to me by our commercial attachés who 
have been faced with the complaints of 
the Japanese manufacturers from time 
to time. 

A few days ago I mentioned this poor 
packaging of cotton being shipped from 
the United States into our foreign mar- 
kets to a young textile man in my dis- 
trict. He called to my attention that 
this subject has recently been discussed 
and illustrated in a publication prepared 
by the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles. This publication was 
entitled “Textile Research in Japan.” 
It was written by William A. Newell, di- 
rector, Textile Research Center of North 
Carolina State College. 

On pages 39 and 40 of this publication 
there are photographs which accurately 
and correctly illustrate and portray the 
shocking contrast between our American 
cotton bales and those of Soviet Russia, 
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Syria, and Mexico. AsI hold these pho- 
tographs and exhibit them to you I be- 
lieve that you will fully appreciate the 
alarm which I experienced when I en- 
countered this condition upon visiting 
the warehouse of the plant in Kaizuku. 
I know that many of you will want to 
make a closer inspection of these photc- 
graphs; therefore, I am leaving them in 
the Speaker’s lobby for your scrutiny 
during the remainder of the day. 

I would urge that the National Cotton 
Council, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and other agencies who are so 
vitally concerned in further developing 
our world trade in cotton might well 
give attention to this problem of proper 
packaging and thereby make their cot- 
ton attractive to those who would buy 
it for use in other lands. 

I merely point this out, Mr. Speaker, 
for the reason that we must not only be 
interested in the jobs of our people in 
the textile plants but must be equally 
concerned with the availability of mar- 
kets for our cotton farmers in America. 
It seems to me that this is a very basic 
problem which could be settled and 
solved with a minimum of difficulty if 
proper thought and action were given to 
it at once. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, as I conclude my re- 
marks I would like to make it abun- 
dantiy clear that the observations that 
I made while in the Far East convinced 
me that the problem confronting our 
domestic textile industry and the peo- 
ple who find employment therein is 
more acute and pressing than I had be- 
lieved before. We must have immedi- 
ate relief from the existing foreign tex- 
tile competition and from the additional 
competition which we see on the eco- 
nomic horizon. Our domestic textile in- 
dustry cannot long survive if there is an 
unhindered development of low-wage 
foreign competition in addition to that 
presently existing which has wrought 
such havoc upon the economy of our 
country. 

Textiles are a vital part of our na- 
tional security. We are now told that 
our security situation is endangered by 
reason of the inability of our present 
American textile industry to meet the 
demands which would confront us in the 
event of military conflict. For the sake 
of our own national security, therefore, 
it seems to me that it is dictated that 
positive and immediate steps be taken 
to curb the present excessive flow of 
foreign low-wage textile imports. 

Our economic security is equally im- 
portant to our defense situation. We 
have made many commitments to for- 
eign nations and to our own people 
which must be paid for from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. These pay- 
ments and obligations cannot be met if 
we permit the textile and other basic in- 
dustries of our country to suffer greater 
destruction in the future. Already too 
much damage has been done to many 
industries by reason of these unfair for- 
eign competitive situations which we 
have tolerated. And so, Mr. Speaker, 
if we are to remain strong internally and 
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if we are to have the type of economy 
which will provide the standard of liv- 
ing to which our people are accustomed, 
and which we believe they are entitled 
to have, immediate action must be taken 
to bolster our own economy by limiting 
excessive foreign imports. 

Our relations with other nations, if 
they are to continue to be friendly, must 
not have the handicap of a later drastic 
imposition of restrictions upon foreign 
commerce if we are to have peace and 
harmony in the world. Already we 
have permitted the inflow of foreign- 
made goods to such an extent that it 
seems to be elementary that some posi- 
tive steps must be taken to reduce that 
flow in the interest of our own domestic 
welfare. It cannot be productive of 
good relations with other now-friendly 
nations if we sit back and permit them 
to expand their industries with the view 
of dumping their products into our 
country and then to come along 1 year 
or 10 years later and put them out of 
business by reason of sealing off their 
markets. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
it is only good judgment and good sense 
that we take immediate action so that 
there will not be an occasion for us to 
require that industrial houses be torn 
down in the future which we permitted 
to be built in the present under the false 
hope extended to those people that they 
will have a permanent open market for 
their goods in our country. 

No one can deny that this is a most 
difficult problem. No one would claim 
that we can be a seperate island doing 
no trading with foreign nations. But, 
Mr. Speaker, such trading as we do must 
be done in the light of the prinicples of 
the late Cordell Hull, who believed that 
there must be reciprocity; that there 
must not be imposed upon the Ameri- 
can economy an abundance of foreign- 
made goods which will compete with 
goods which are already in adequate sup- 
ply in our own country. We must re- 
vert to the fundamental principle that 
the United States must be strong eco- 
nomically if she is to meet her commit- 
ments to other nations of the world and 
to her own people. 

Mr. Speaker, the trip that I made, 
during which I made these collateral tex- 
tile import observations, was an experi- 
ence that I shall long remember. It 
was an opportunity for me to see first- 
hand the real frightening picture that 
confronts the great industry which pro- 
vides jobs for approximately 200,000 
people in the State of North Carolina 
and over 800,000 people in the United 
States of America. I believe that these 
jobs must be preserved for our own 
people. I believe that when we have 
done that we will have best served the 
interests of our own country and by rea- 
son of the resulting preservation of our 
own internal strength will have served 
the cause of the people in the free world 
everywhere. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





WISCONSIN’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF NATION’S FIRST WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, it is sig- 
nificant to note that 50 years ago today, 
Gov. Francis E. McGovern signed chap- 
ter 50, Wisconsin Laws of 1911, putting 
into effect the first constitutionally valid 
State workmen’s compensation law en- 
acted in this great Nation. 

Passage of this historic act climaxed 
6 years of deliberation and research by 
many illustrious citizens of the State 
serving as legislators, including two who 
still are alive today, the Honorable Theo- 
dore W. Brazeau, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
and former Chief Justice Edward T. 
Fairchild, of Madison. 

I take personal pride in the fact that 
my own grandfather, the Honorable 
William D. Connor, Lieutenant Governor 
of Wisconsin and president of the senate 
from January 7, 1907, to January 4, 1909, 
had an active part in the deliberations 
during a critical stage when the thoughts 
of all citizen groups were being sought 
and heard. 

Wisconsin citizens are pleased to 
acknowledge that nine other States 
adopted similar workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws the same year. It is most grati- 
fying to further note that today every 
State has some form of workmen’s com- 
pensation law in effect. 

The Wisconsin law made provisions 
for funding workmen’s compensation 
benefits through private insurance pro- 
grams, This was the beginning of the 
“Wausau story.” The first policy written 
under this historic act was issued by 
Employers Mutuals, of Wausau, a Wis- 
consin firm organized specifically to un- 
derwrite this coverage. This first policy, 
issued to the Wausau Sulfate & Fibre 
Co., a firm now known as Mosinee Paper 
Mills, is still in effect, daily providing im- 
portant benefits to the many employees 
of this prominent company. 

The Wisconsin workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of 1911 should be recognized as 
one of the great laws of modern history. 
It has made major contributions to the 
economic welfare and physical well-being 
of all who labor. It has been a vital 
force in providing a safe environment 
for all workers and has greatly increased 
productivity of our industrial com- 
munity. 

Workmen’s compensation laws from 
the beginning have been models of demo- 
cratic social legislation in both concept 
and administration. ‘These laws epito- 
mize the true spirit of the American free 
enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome this opportu- 
nity to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States information 
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about Wisconsin workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation as one way of commemo- 
rating 50 years of industrial progress 
that has had unusual and lasting signifi- 
cance for labor and management alike. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH 
THE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bruce] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Ilinois who a 
few moments ago drew attention to the 
Constitution of Poland that was drawn 
up in 1791 and to the terror that has 
been imposed on the Polish people since 
that time; and I join him in the wish 
that the future may see the liberation 
of the people of Poland from the Red 
tyranny that is rampant in their land. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout every section 
of our country there is a tremendous, 
and still increasing, wave of support for 
the energetic*efforts of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to ex- 
pose internal subversion. Nevertheless, 
some voices have been raised in con- 
demnation of the Committee and the 
film entitled “Operation Abolition.” In- 
deed, voices have been raised here on 
the floor of the House by two of our 
colleagues, echoing this condemnation. 

Perhaps many do not realize that this 
film is part of an official report to the 
Congress by the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, of which I am a member. 
On pages 6 and 7 of House Report No. 
2228, 86th Congress, 2d session, appears 
the following: 

This film titled “Operation Abolition” 
graphically illustrates the problem (obstruc- 
tive processes of witnesses and deliberately 
staged riots or other disorderly tactics em- 
ployed and designed to frustrate proper in- 
quiries) involved. Bearing in mind the apt 
saying that “one picture is worth a thousand 
words,” and that only the film can 
fully the actual occurrence, we have deemed 
it necessary to submit a print of the film 
herewith, which is made a part of this report. 


Unfortunately, there are people born 
into this world with physical color blind- 
ness. This affliction hampers them 
throughout their lives to some extent, 
and it prevents their being used in cer- 
tain areas of life for which all their 
other talents make them qualified. But 
rarely is their color blindness a cause of 
injury to others. 

In our day, however, there are a num- 
ber of Americans far more unfortunate 
because they appear to be psychologi- 
cally colorblind. I speak of people who 
will not or cannot distinguish red from 
white. They will not or cannot see 
through the deliberate deceit of our 
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enemies. I speak of those who con- 
sistently fall for the Communist Party 
line, who consciously or unconsciously do 
the work of our enemies by parroting the 
Communist propaganda which deceives 
and confuses our citizens. 

Today we hear attacks from all sides 
on the committee officially entrusted by 
this body of Congress to investigate sub- 
version in America. I want to call the 
careful attention of my colleagues and 
the people of America to a document 
which I hereby place in the REcorp. 
This is entitled “National Abolition Cam- 
paign Program.” It was drafted by 
Frank Wilkinson, field representative of 
the National Committee To Abolish the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
This document was received in the mail 
directly from this Communist front. It 
outlines activities to be undertaken over 
the period March 1961 to February 1962, 
by the Communist Party and its fronts 
in their efforts to destroy the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The Su- 
preme Court, as Many of you know, up- 
held Wilkinson’s contempt of Congress 
conviction on February 27 of this year 
and he entered Federal prison camp on 
May 1. 

This dccument shows that the attacks 
we hear from all sides are the result of 
a carefully laid out plan, developed and 
put in operation by the Communist Party 
through the frontal agency it has set up 
for this purpose. I am not saying that 
every attack on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is Communist in- 
spired. Many well-intentioned Ameri- 
cans sincerely believe there are things 
wrong with the committee and/or the 
film “Operation Abolition.” What I am 
pointing out here is that the national 
Putsch to destroy an official committee 
of the elected Representatives of the 
American people is a highly organized, 
top priority program of our enemies. It 
is calculated to develop a mass propa- 
ganda to be echoed in our various com- 
munications media by misled commen- 
tators and editors, that people are being 
unfairly accused, that witch hunts 
abound, and so forth. 

I strongly defend the individual’s 
right to criticize me or any committee I 
am on, or this entire Congress, if he so 
chooses. My purpose here is solely to 
focus the attention of our citizens on the 
existence of this massive subversive ef- 
fort by the Communist Party so that 
our good people will not be deceived by 
deliberately distorted material. I hope 
their knowledge of this Communist plot 
will warn them to be careful about the 
charges they will read and hear, charges 
coming from the groups identified in 
this program of the National Abolition 
campaign. 

In connection with this program I 
wish to point out that 7 of the 13 origi- 
nal officials of the National Committee 
To Abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee have been identified as Com- 
munists, according to the records of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and other Government agencies. 
I place the records of these seven men 
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in the Recorp here for the benefit of my 
colleagues and the American people: 


NaTIONAL ABOLITION CAMPAIGN PROGRAM, 
Marcst 1961—Fepruary 1962—PRELIMINARY 
RECOMMENDATIONS (DRAFT) 

(Prepared by Frank Wilkinson, field repre- 
sentative, National Committee To Abolish 
the Un-American Activities Committee) 

PETITIONS TO CONGRESS 

Previous petitions: It is proposed that the 
petition which appeared in the Washington 
Post, January 2, 1961, and New York Times, 
February 9, 1961, under the sponsorship of 
the Princeton Ad Hoc Committee, and which 
is now being printed by this committee as 
an 84%- by 11-inch booklet in newsprint, be 
distributed nationally in the greatest possible 
quantity. The ad hoc committee estimates 
that this can be purchased for $2 or less per 
1,000, plus freight. 

Circulation of new petitions: It is proposed 
that as many new petitions as possible be 
circularized throughout the country. 

Content: In addition to petitions which 
call upon Congress to abolish the HUAC, it 
is proposed that the following petitionable 
proposals be considered: (a) Opposition to 
such new hearings as the HUAC may sched- 
ule; (b) opposition to all forms of govern- 
mental sponsorship of the HUAC-aided film 
“Operation Abolition”; (c) curbs on HUAC’s 
appropriation; (d) other. 

To whom: Depending upon subject matter 
of petition and geographical areas covered, 
it is proposed that petitions be directed to: 
(a) An individual Congressman from the 
constituents of his congressional district; 
(b) all Congressmen within a section, metro- 
politan area or State; (c) a general petition 
to the House of Representatives, addressed to 
the Speaker. 

From whom: All possible groups of citizens 
should be urged to petition Congress, in- 
cluding: (a) Ministers and rabbis; (b) facul- 
ties; (c) student bodies; (d) union mem- 
berships; (e) political councils and clubs; 
(f) a cross section of prominent citizens in 
the community; (g) general public petitions. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Educational meeting offense: It is pro- 
posed that abolition committees in all com- 
munities organize “town hall” types of 
public meetings where discussion and debate 
will stimulate interest in specific action 
projects to abolish the HUAC. Meetings of 
all kinds should be encouraged, including: 
(a) Neighborhood-home meetings; (b) con- 
gressional district meetings; (c) area-wide 
meetings; (dad) church, synagogue, union, 
fraternal clubs; (e) other. 

First amendment cases: There are approxi- 
mately 45 persons in the country today 
who have various legal challenges of the 
authority of the HUAC and other inquisi- 
torial committees of Government pending 
before the courts. As these cases are proc- 
essed through the courts, they become valu- 
able focus points in the abolition campaign, 
providing an excellent opportunity for edu- 
eational-protest meetings. Examples: (a) 
Dr. Willard Uphaus who has already served 
a year in prison rather than cooperate with 
a witch-hunting New Hampshire committee, 
has volunteered to speak across the coun- 
try in behalf of campaigns to abolish all 
such committees; (b) Peter Seeger, na- 
tionally recognized and beloved folk artist, 
is scheduled to go on trial for his contempt 
of the HUAC sometime in March; he has 
agreed to accept invitations for public meet- 
ings in support of the abolition campaign 
during April and May—aefter his trial, and 
depending on his schedule openings (for 
further information, telephone Mrs. Toshi 
Seeger: Beacon, N.Y.—Beacon 2652). (c) 
For further information on other cases, 
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write William Price, Coordinator, Commit- 
tee of First Amendment Defendants, P.O. 
Box 564, Radio City Station, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS—DEFENSE 

HUAC hearings—protest meetings: It is 
proposed that all future hearings called by 
the HUAC be countered by every possible, 
effective public demonstration, including 
public meetings. The newly formed Greater 
Washington (D.C.) Committee To Abolish 
the HUAC has offered to provide both hous- 
ing accommodations and, where desirable, to 
organize public protest meetings and stimu- 
late public attendance at hearings which 
the HUAC may schedule in Washington. 
Persons subpoenaed to the Capital from dis- 
tant cities should be honored by send-off 
and welcome-home rallies at airports. Those 
subpenaed from areas closer to Washing- 
ton should be accompanied (by chartered 
bus, etc.) by those supporting the abolition 
of the HUAC. 

Pro-HUAC meetings: Meetings called in 
support of the HUAC should be opposed by 
every effective means. The HUAC should be 
countered by public protest against each ac- 
tivity it initiates to perpetuate itself. 

Due to the fact that the committee has is- 
sued such false, inflammatory literature, 
speeches and films to discredit its critics and 
has repeatedly warned and forecast “vio- 
lence” from its critics, it is extremely im- 
portant that all aspects of the abolition 
campaign be planned with special care to 
achieve models of peaceful assembly; such 
planning should include written instructions 
on the best techniques and discipline for 
such demonstrations, advance notification 
of plans and fullest cooperation with police 
authorities, etc. 


LITERATURE 


Previously prepared literature available: 

(a) Washington Post-New York Times pe- 
titions to Congress by Princeton Ad Hoc 
Committee: $2 per 1,000 or less, plus freight. 

(b) “In Search of Truth,” a student anal- 
ysis of San Francisco demonstrations of May 
1960: $2 per 1,000, plus freight. 

(c) “Collection of Editorials and Resolu- 
tions in Opposition to the Un-American 
Activities Committee,” now expanded by 25 
additional pages, and to be increased and 
indexed as new materials become available: 
25 cents each, plus postage. It is urged that 
@& maximum number of copies be secured by 
every abolition committee for personal deliv- 
ery to key community leadership. 

(d) “Sounds of Protest”—12-inch, long- 
playing records of the San Francisco student 
demonstrations—prepared by and available 
through SLATE at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley: $2 each, plus postage. 

(e) Summary of San Francisco student 
demonstrations, Congressman ROOSEVELT’s 
historic April 25, 1960, speech, and support- 
ing editorials, prepared by the United Elec- 
trical Workers (11 East 5ist Street, New York 
City): $3 for tape recording; $3.50 for 12- 
inch, long playing. 


NEW LITERATURE PROPOSED FOR PREPARATION 
AND/OR NOW AVAILABLE 


(a) Summary of analyses and criticisms of 
HUAC-sponsored film “Operation Abolition,” 
including Herblock cartoons; San Francisco 
News-Call Bulletin article, “The Truth About 
the San Prancisco Riots”; the resolution of 
February 23, 1961, by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ of the United States, cau- 
tioning against film showing without presen- 
tation of factual data regarding the film’s 
admitted and alleged distortions; and a 
montage of editorial criticisms from the fol- 
lowing: The Christian Century; the Method- 
ist’s Concern, Marquis Childs; Paul Jacobs, 
the Washington Post, the Northern California 
Council of Churches, and other bay area 
critics, etc. Price not determined; estimated 
at 3 cents to 5 cents each, plus postage (offset; 
844- by 11-inch three-fold booklet). 
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(b) National Council of Churches of 
Christ’s February 23, 1961, resolution and 
“Some Facts and Some Comments” regard- 
ing “Operation Abolition” (37 pp.), avail- 
able through NCCUSA, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

(c) “Curb the HUAC’s Appropriations,” the 
carefully documented, hard-hitting attack 
upon the HUAC’s lack of legislative purpose 
or product, presented by Congressmen 
JAMES ROOSEVELT and WILLIAM FiTTs RYAN 
before the House Administration Committee 
on February 21, 1961. Price not determined; 
estimated at $3 to $4 per 1,000, plus freight. 

(ad) “The Truth About the San Francisco 
Riots,” a series of eight articles in the San 
Francisco News Call-Bulletin, available 
without charge by writing to the paper, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

(e) “Collection of Cartoons in Opposition 
to the HUAC,” proposed offset collection, 
similar to those presented in the “Collection 
of Editorials and Resolutions in Opposition to 
the HUAC” (see above). Price not deter- 
mined; estimated 10 cents to 20 cents each, 
plus postage. 

(f) “Facts Regarding the HUAC,” proposed 
short history of the HUAC; a summary of 
the legal arguments supporting the un- 
constitutionality of the HUAC (Supreme 
Court decisions and dissents); and other 
critical facts regarding the mandate and 
practices of the HUAC. This type of litera- 
ture has been requested by many student 
groups and others; a draft is being prepared 
for possible publication by the students and 
lawyers committees of the New York Council 
To Abolish the HUAC. Price undetermined. 

(g) A new 12-inch LP recording of a sum- 
mary of all materials now available in oppo- 
sition to HUAC, presented in recorded form. 
This material has been tentatively suggested 
by a committee within the New York Coun- 
cil To Abolish HUAC. 

(h) “A Collection of Editorials and Resolu- 
tions From Religious Leaders and Organiza- 
tions in Opposition to the HUAC,” proposed 
literature being considered by the Religious 
Freedom Committee, Inc., for distribution 
to churches and synagogue leaders. Price not 
determined. 

Other program recommendations: 

Student abolition committees: There are 
now abolition committees on a score or more 
college and university campuses, The 
NCAUAC will continue to provide literature, 
speakers and every other possible assistance 
requested by the various student groups. 
While the spontaneous nature of this stu- 
dent concern in the abolition of the HUAC 
is undoubtedly its most significant and valu- 
able characteristic, it is important that the 
various student abolition groups find the 
means to coordinate their activities, exchange 
information of their experience, etc. 

In this regard, student groups in Wash- 
ington, D.C., have considered a national stu- 
dent conference on abolition of the HUAC; 
the New York Youth To Abolish the HUAC 
Committee is preparing a summary of known 
information regarding student activity in 
this field—for national distribution to stu- 
dent groups and editors; the National Stu- 
dent Association has conducted a 6-region, 
100 college-university conference-discussion, 
which included a study of the HUAC; etc. 
The NCAUAC will continue to include edi- 
torials and resolutions from student groups 
in the “Collection of Editorials and Resolu- 
tions in Opposition to the HUAC.” 

Conventions: At all forthcoming conven- 
tions, conferences, seminars, etc., of church, 
labor and other organizations, special atten- 
tion should be given by the abolition com- 
mittees located in the areas where such 
meetings are scheduled to see that—(a) 
literature is made available; (b) speakers 
are made available if requested; and (c) 
resolutions in opposition to the HUAC are 
solicited. 

The 1962 campaign to curb HUAC appro- 
priations: Long-range plans should be borne 
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in mind by all abolition committees to seek 
the maximum congressional vote in opposi- 
tion to the HUAC appropriations for 1962. 
It is proposed that the NCAUAC should 
again establish a temporary Washington, 
D.C., office for this purpose in late Decem- 
ber 1961 to February 1962. 

National coordination, NCAUAC relations 
to abolition committees: 

Local abolition committees: It is proposed 
that as many local abolition committees 
as possible be established throughout the 
country—undertaking as much as possible 
of the above program recommendations. 
These committees may identify and coordi- 
nate their efforts as closely as they desire 
with the NCAUAC, still maintaining their 
autonomy for as flexible and independent a 
program as possible. 

Regional coordination: To insure maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy, it is proposed 
that the national abolition campaign un- 
dertake self-coordination by regions, as fol- 
lows: 

Atlantic coast: coordinating organiza- 
tion—New York Council To Abolish the 
HUAC, No. 442, 150 West 34th Street, New 
York City 1, PE 6-3228. 

Midwest: coordinating organization—Chi- 
cago Committee To Defend the Bill of Rights, 
No. 811, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, 
Ill., DE 2—7142. 

Pacific coast: coordinating organization— 
Los Angeles Citizens Committee To Preserve 
American Freedoms, 617 North Larchmont 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 4, Calif., HO 2-1329. 

NCAUAC activities: 

The NCAUVAC shall assist the national abo- 
lition campaign by providing the following: 

(a) General coordination, in liaison with 
regional coordinating organizations, through 
correspondence, telephone (where essential) 
and travel. If manpower is available, two to 
four national coordinating trips should be 
undertaken. In addition, coordinating as- 
sistance should be encouraged from others 
in connection with their business and vaca- 
tion travel throughout the year. 

(b) Literature preparation: As indicated 
above, the NCAUAC should be responsible 
for the preparation or procurement of all 
literature needs of the national campaign. 
Local literature preparation to service local 
campaigns with local information is to be 
encouraged at all times; the Chicago and 
San Francisco committees have made out- 
standing contributions of this kind. 

(c) National mailings: It is proposed that 
the NCAUAC maintain a national mailing 
list of 5,000 to 10,000, covering key na- 
tional leaders and organizations—as well as 
key personnel in the various abolition com- 
mittees. As circumstances require and ma- 
terial is available, it is proposed that 
NCAUAC undertake national mailings five or 
more times during the year to this list. 


NCAUAC budget 
PROPOSED EXPENSES 


Item Minimum | Maximum 


None 
$1, 500 


None 
$1, 000 
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National trips, at $500 each___- 
5 national mailings of 5,000 
each: 
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Special mailings (collections of 
editorials, resolutions, etc.)_.}.........-.- 
Long-distance po calls, at 
$50 per mont 600 
Washington, D.C., office 1962 
appropriations: 
nt, etc. (1 month, plus). 
Travel and food (1 month, 
SS Sea ee 
Stenographic services (part 
time) 


Stationery, postage, etc., at 
$50 per month............... 
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NCAUAC budget—Continued 


PROPOSED SOURCE OF INCOME 





1 Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan, ete. 
3 Los Angeles pays salary of field representative. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to add this 
one item. Before a duly constituted 
committee of the Congress, one of these 
men, whose name I will place in the 
REcorD, was appearing as a legitimate 
witness. At that hearing I attempted 
to bring to the committee the facts and 
the background of thisman. The chair- 
man of that subcommittee overruled me, 
saying it was irrelevant in studying the 
problems of unemployment. 

I daresay that the problem of unem- 
ployment when presented before a com- 
mittee of this Congress by a man who 
has used the fifth amendment a num- 
ber of times is most relevant to that 
investigation. 

OFFICIALS OF NATIONAL ABOLITION CAMPAIGN 


According to the August 15, 1960, an- 
nouncement of its formation, the Na- 
tional Committee To Abolish the Un- 
American Activities Committee will be 
administered by a national committee 
consisting of the following persons: 

Chairman: Aubrey Williams, Alabama, 
president, Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund; editor, Southern Farmer; 
National Committee, ACLU. 

Treasurer: Robert W. Kenny, Esq., 
California, former attorney general; 
past president, National Lawyers Guild. 

Secretary: Dorothy Marshall, Cali- 
fornia, chairman, Los Angeles Citizens 
Committee To Preserve American Free- 
doms; past president, Catholic Women’s 
Club. 

James Imbrie, New Jersey, retired Wall 
Street banker. 

Harvey O’Connor, Rhode Island, 
chairman, Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee; Committee of First Amend- 
ment Defendants; author, “For Aboli- 
tion of the Inquisitorial Committees of 
Congress,” “Behind the Bars for the First 
Amendment.” 

Florence Luscomb, Massachusetts, 
member, Civil Liberties Union of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Otto Nathan, New York, chairman, 
Friends of the Committee of First 
Amendment Defendants; executor and 
biographer, Albert Einstein Estate. 

Rev. William Baird, Illinois, minister, 
Essex Community Church; chairman 
pro tempore, Chicago Committee To De- 
fend the Bill of Rights. 

Bernard Weller, New York, business- 
man. 

Rev. William Howard Melish, New 
York, member, Religious Freedom Com- 
mittee, Inc. 
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Russ Nixon, Washington, D.C., Wash- 
ington representative, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers Union. 

Frank Wilkinson, secretary, Los An- 
geles Citizens Committee To Preserve 
American Freedoms, is named in the 
document as the field representative of 
the NCAUAC. Mr. Wilkinson has made 
a nationwide tour, undertaken for the 
express purpose of instigating rallies, 
petitions, and other agitational and 
propaganda devices designed to arouse 
support for the NCAUAC’s objective of 
bringing about the abolition of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Richard Criley of Chicago is the Mid- 
west contact for the NCAUAC. 

The following are background data 
taken from public records, on seven of 
the key leaders of the National Com- 
mittee To Abolish the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

The Communist Party, at its 17th 
national convention held in New York 
City in December 1959, adopted a reso- 
lution to “abolish the witch-hunting 
House Un-American Activities Com- 

RICHARD L. (DICK) CRILEY 

Richard Criley has been identified as a 
member of the Communist Party by four 
former Communists in testimony before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Lee Lundgren so identified him in 
sworn testimony before the committee 
on September 2, 1952; Lou Rosser on 
December 1, 1953; Anzelm Czarnowski 
on December 4, 1956; and Carl Nelson on 
May 5, 1959. In addition, two non-Com- 
munists have referred to Criley as a 
Communist in testimony before the com- 
mittee. On October 25, 1938, Harper 
Knowles referred to him as a known 
Communist. On March 27, 1947, Louis 
E. Starr, then commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, referred 
to Criley as at one time head of the 
Young Communist League of California. 

Criley, in testimony before the com- 
mittee on May 5, 1959, invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked if he was a 
member of the Communist Party at this 
instant. 

Criley also invoked the fifth amend- 
ment when asked various questions con- 
cerning his Communist Party member- 
ship in testimony before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee on July 6, 
1954. 

In 1946, Criley was expelled from Local 
28 of the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, CIO, because of his Com- 
munist record. 

He was a speaker and member of the 
presiding committee at the 1938 Cali- 
fornia Communist Party convention. He 
also served in the 1930's as executive 
secretary of the Young Communist 
League in California. According to con- 
fidential information in the files of the 
committee, Criley was a delegate to the 
16th national convention of the US. 
Communist Party held in New York City 
in February 1957. 

Early last year Criley visited Cuba, 
addressed several unions there and 
brought greetings from them to the May 
Day celebration of the Communist Party 
held in Chicago. 
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After graduating from the University 
of California in 1934, Criley was for a 
time a supervisor of a WPA project. 
During World War Il he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant, after attend- 
ing officers’ candidate school. 

He subsequently served as the civilian 
affairs officer of several towns in Italy; 
was attached to the American Military 
Government in Naples and was a staff 
officer with the Welfare and Displaced 
Persons Division of SHAEF. 

He was separated from active duty in 
December 1945 with the rank of captain. 
RUSSELL ARTHUR (RUSS) NIXON 

Russ Nixon has been identified as a 
member of the Communist Party by five 
former Communists who have testified 
before congressional committees. Three 
witnesses identified him as such in pub- 
lic testimony before this committee— 
Victor Decavitch on July 14, 1950; Sam- 
uel DiMaria on October 15, 1952, and 
Dorothy Funn Swan on May 4, 1953. A 
fourth witness identified Mr. Nixon be- 
fore this committee in executive session. 
He was also identified in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee on July 23, 1957, by William 
A. Wallace, who was a member of the 
Communist Party from 1949 to 1955. 

Mr. Nixon is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. He is also the 
Washington legislative representative of 
the Communist-controlled United Elec- 
trical Workers Union and Washington 
editor of the pro-Communist weekly the 
National Guardian. 

On four different occasions Nixon has 
invoked the fifth amendment when ques- 
tioned concerning his Communist Party 
membership by congressional commit- 
tees—in 1948 before the House Education 
and Labor Committee; in 1953 and 1956 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and in 1954 before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. In 
1951, he appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee to propound the 
position of the United Electrical Work- 
ers Union on pending legislation. He 
did not testify under oath on this occa- 
sion and, when asked, denied that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 

Articles by Mr. Nixon have appeared 
in the official Communist Party news- 
paper, the Worker, and also in its west 
coast counterpart, the daily People’s 
World. 

Mr. Nixon was employed for several 
months in 1941 in the Economic Re- 
search Division of the WPA. While in 
the US. Army during World War II, he 
Was assigned to the Financial Division, 
Allied Control Council of the Office of 
Military Government, and held the posi- 
tions of Deputy Director and Director, 
Division of Investigation of Cartels and 
External Assets, Allied Control Council, 
Berlin. Subsequently, as a civilian em- 
ployee of the U.S. Treasury Department, 
he worked for the same agency and was a 
member of the Berlin Joint Intelligence 
Committee and acting U.S. member of 
the Quadripartite German External 
Properties Commission established by 
the Potsdam agreement. 

In January 1946, immediately prior to 
resigning from these positions, Nixon 
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issued a statement charging that the 
U.S. State Department was creating a 
Western bloc against the Soviet Union 
and that he was going to resign because 
of the dirty deals that are brewing to 
help save German investments in foreign 
countries. 

The State Department flatly denied 
Mr. Nixon’s charges. In replying to 
them, it said in part: 

The misleading and unsupportable state- 
ment issued by Mr. Nixon, apparently prior 
to his resignation from an official post, 
threatens both the relations of the United 
States with its allies and the effort to obtain 
control and power of disposition of German 
external assets. The Department therefore 
believes it necessary to contravert directly 
Mr. Nixon’s assertions. 

The statement issued by Mr. Nixon is full 
of mischievous inaccuracies and misleading 
innuendoes. 

Mr. Nixon’s statement represents a clear 
disservice to the cause of the Allied nations. 


REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


Rev. William Howard Melish has been 
identified as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party by Louis Budenz, former mem- 
ber of the Communist Party’s national 
committee and managing editor of the 
party’s official newspaper, the Daily 
Worker. 

Budenz first identified Melish as a 
Communist in an interview with the New 
York World Telegram, published in that 
newspaper on April 29, 1948. He subse- 
quently identified Melish as a party 
member while testifying under oath in a 
libel suit in New York State in 1950 and 
in sworn testimony before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board—SACB—dur- 
ing its hearings on the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Although the courts have held that 
calling a person a Communist is libelous 
per se and Melish denied Budenz’ ac- 
cusation in a statement given to the 
press at the time, he did not sue either 
Budenz or the New York World Telegram 
when they made their charges against 
him in 1948. Melish later denied Bu- 
denz’ charge under oath while testify- 
ing before the SACB in behalf of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, of which he had been chair- 
man during the years 1946-49 and a di- 
rector since its inception. 

SACB Member David J. Coddaire, who 

heard the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship case, stated in his rec- 
ommended decision: 
_ ‘The testimony of Budenz showing Melish 
' to be a member of the Communist Party in 
1944 is credited. It is concluded that 
Melish, during this period of his tenure 
with respondent (the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship), was a member 
of the Communist Party. The testimony of 
Melish, due to the above findings and his 
manner of testifying, is not credited in the 
area pertaining to his connection with Com- 
munist Party activities. 


The full SACB, in its report and order 
of February 7, 1956, which found the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship to be a Communist front and 
ordered it to register as such with the 
Department of Justice, stated that after 
reading all of Melish’s lengthy testi- 
mony: 

The conclusion we reach on Melish is in- 
escapable. In this connection we concur 
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with the examiner’s (David J. Coddaire) 
assessment of Melish’s manner of testifying 
in relation to his reliability and we find 
that the declination of the examiner to 
credit Melish’s testimony in explaining or 
denial of connection with party activities 
was justified. 


Articles written by Reverend Melish 
have appeared in official Communist 
publications such as the Daily Worker 
and the Worker, and in the magazines 
New Masses and Soviet Russia Today. 

In addition to affiliation with many 
Communist fronts, Reverend Melish has 
served as a trustee of a Communist 
Party school, marched in the Commu- 
nist Party May Day parades in 1946 and 
1947, and sent greetings to the Commu- 
nist Party on the occasion of its 40th 
anniversary celebration in September 
1959. 

In 1956, Melish was awarded and ac- 
cepted the $14,000 Internationa] Peace 
Prize—formerly called the Stalin Peace 
Prize—of the Moscow-controlled World 
Peace Council. 

OTTO NATHAN 


The Department of State charged in 
1955, when it denied Nathan a passport, 
that he had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party in Germany before coming 
to the United States in 1933. It also 
charged him with consistent and pro- 
longed adherence to the Communist 
Party line on a variety of issues and 
through shifts and changes of that line 
during a period of many years and said 
that he had been closely associated with 
known Communists and had been in 
contact with officials of Iron Curtain em- 
bassies in the United States. 

Testifying before this committee on 
June 12, 1956, in answer to a subpena, 
Nathan refused to say if he was then or 
had ever been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. He said that in April 1953 
he had given the State Department an 
affidavit saying that he was not then 
and never had been a Communist Party 
member. He refused, however, to say if 
the affidavit he had filed with the 
State Department was true or false. He 
invoked the first, fourth, and ninth 
amendments, rather than the fifth, in 
refusing to answer these and other ques- 
tions. He was convicted of contempt of 
Congress in 1956 for refusing to answer 
questions while testifying before the 
committee. On appeal, his conviction 
was reversed in 1957, on the basis of the 
Supreme Court’s Watkins decision. 

In 1947, Nathan was a member of the 
board of directors of the then planned 
Brandeis University. On June 21 of that 
year, Nathan and another member of 
the board announced their resignations. 
On the following day, George Alpert, 
president of the board of directors, 
charged that the two had tried to give 
the university a radical, political orien- 
tation and that both had surreptitiously 
made overtures to a thoroughly unac- 
ceptable choice to assume the presidency 
of the university. Mr. Alpert said: 


To establish a Jewish-sponsored university, 
to place at its head a man utterly alien to 
American principles of democracy, tarred 
with the Communist brush, would have con- 
demned the university to impotence from 
the start. 
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In 1948, after visiting Poland, Nathan 
granted an interview to the magazine 
Poland of Today, which was the official 
propaganda publication of the Polish 
Communist Government. This inter- 
view, in which Nathan had high praise 
for the accomplishments of the Commu- 
nist Polish regime, was published in the 
December 1948 issue of that magazine. 

In the intervening years, Nathan has 
been associated with numerous Commu- 
nist-front organizations, and has lec- 
tured on various phases of Marxist eco- 
nomics as applied to the United States, in 
appearances at Communist Party- 
endorsed institutions, sharing the plat- 
form with open Communist Party 
Officials. 

Mr. Nathan, the executor and a co- 
trustee of the estate of the late Albert 
Einstein, became a naturalized citizen 
in 1939. In the past, he has been em- 
ployed by the OPA, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress, and the US. 
Army. 

FLORENCE LUSCOMB 

Florence Luscomb was identified as a 
member of the Communist Party by 
Armando Penha, undercover operative 
in the party for the FBI from 1950 to 
1959, in public testimony before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
on March 21, 1958. 

The June 1955 interim report of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Commu- 
nism and Subversive Activities made the 
following statement concerning Florence 
Luscomb: 

This commission has received creditable 
evidence that Florence Luscomb has been a 
secret member of the Communist Party, and 
that her prominence and standing was such 
that she has attended meetings in New York 
of the National Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, the top eche- 
lon in that party. Her activities over a great 
many years have been consistent with the 
aims and purposes of the Communist Party 
(p. 133). 


In January 1943, Florence Luscomb 
signed a message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, opposing renewal of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. This message was sponsored by 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, cited as subversive and 
Communist by the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral. In 1954, she testified before the 
Massachusetts Committee on Constitu- 
tional Law against senate bill 222, which 
provided for the continuation of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Commu- 
nism and Subversive Activities. 

The following excerpt from the testi- 
mony of Armando Penha before this 
committee on March 21, 1958, casts light 
on the reason why Florence Luscomb 
was selected to be a member of the ruling 
body of the National Committee To Abol- 
ish the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Penna. Sir, this committee (Massa- 
chusetts Committee for the Bill of Rights) 
was established for only one purpose, and 
that was to put all the pressure within its 
command, of the Communist conspiracy, to 
do away with the State sedition law, which 
I believe was passed in 1919 in Massachu- 
setts, the 1951 law which outlawed the party 
in Massachusetts, the Smith Act, the Mc- 
Carran Act, and Immigration Acts—nu- 
merous acts, everything, in other words, that 
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was anti-Communist, in order to preserve 
the legal status of the party. 

Mr. ARENS. Would you kindly tell us the 
names of those persons who controlled the 
organization, who to your certain knowledge 
are members of the conspiracy? 

Mr. Penna. Nathaniel Mills, Florence Lus- 
comb, Mary Carlson, Herbert Zimmerman— 
these are just a few of them (p. 2394). 


Florence Luscomb was a member of 
the national committee and also the 
Massachusetts chairman of the Commu- 
nist-controlled Progressive Party. Like 
Harvey O’Connor, Frank Wilkinson, Russ 
Nixon, and other key officers of the 
NCAUAC whose records are contained in 
this release, she has an extensive record 
of activity in Communist fronts and 
causes. 

FRANK WILKINSON 

Frank Wilkinson was identified as a 
member of the Communist Party by 
Anita Schneider, a former undercover 
agent for the FBI, who testified before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on December 7, 1956. 

Mr. Wilkinson is the executive secre- 
tary of the Citizens Committee To Pre- 
serve American Freedoms, a cited Com- 
munist front with offices at 617 North 
Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, the 
address from which the announcement 
of the formation of the NCAUAC was re- 
leased. He has also served on the execu- 
tive committee and national council of 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee. 

In 1959, he resumed full-time work 
with the CCPAF after having taken a 
year’s absence to work with the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee as a rov- 
ing agitator in its campaign to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Wilkinson was formerly informa- 
tion director of the city housing authori- 
ty in Los Angeles. He was fired in 1952 
after invoking the fifth amendment in a 
superior court hearing in that city. 

He has refused on constitutional prin- 
ciples and on grounds of conscience to 
answer questions concerning Communist 
Party membership when testifying be- 
fore the Senate Fact-Finding Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in 1952 and before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in 1956 and 1958. He was convicted 
of contempt of Congress following his 
last appearance before this committee 
and was sentenced to 12 months in pris- 
on. His appeal from this conviction has 
been denied by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Wilkinson played a prominent role in 
organizing the mob riot which took place 
during the committee hearings in San 
Francisco in May of last year. FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, in a special re- 
port on that riot prepared for and re- 
cently released by this committee, made 
the following statement: 

Not to be overlooked in the organized at- 
tack that was carried out against the HCUA 
are organized activities that paralleled those 
of the (Communist) Party. Much of the 
literature that was distributed during the 
campaign, for example, emanated in the 
name of the Citizens Committee To Preserve 
American Freedoms (CCPAF) and the East 
Bay Community Forum (EBCF). Accord- 
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ing to a party official, both of these organi- 
zations are under control of the Communist 
Party. 

The San Francisco branch of the CCPAF 
was organized, in fact, on April 4, 1960, for 
the specific purpose of opposing the HCUA 
hearings. This group held an emergency 
action meeting the first week in May 1960 
at which time it solicited funds, urged the 
preparation of letters to newspaper editors, 
and advocated abolition of the HCUA. 

The Communist Party furnished funds to 
the CCPAF to defray the expense of mail- 
ing literature during the campaign, and, 
when the whole affair had ended, Mickey 
Lima (chairman of the Northern California 
District of the Communist Party) praised 
the executive secretary of the CCPAF, Frank 
Wilkinson, for the role he had played in or- 
ganizing the demonstrations. It is to be 
noted that Wilkinson, described as the 
brains and energy behind the CCPAF, was 
cited for contempt of Congress on August 13, 
1958, for his refusal to answer questions be- 
fore the HCUA on July 30, 1958, concerning 
Communist Party membership. 


HARVEY O’CONNOR 


Harvey O’Connor was identified as a 
member of the Communist Party by 
Benjamin Gitlow, former general secre- 
tary of the Party, in sworn public testi- 
mony before the committee on Septem- 
ber 11 and October 17, 1939. 

Mr. O’Connor is chairman of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, a 
cited Communist front which, for the 
past few years, has devoted the major 
part of its funds, agitation and propa- 
ganda to a campaign to abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities—see committee report ‘‘Opera- 
tion Abolition.” 

From the late 1920’s to the present 
time, Mr. O’Connor has been associated 
as sponsor, speaker, and official with 
numerous Communist fronts and causes. 
He has also served as an instructor in 
a Communist Party school, and articles 
written by him have appeared in the 
Communist Party newspaper,’ the 
Worker, and the Communist magazine, 
New Masses. His pamphlet “How 
Mellon Got Rich,” was published by In- 
ternational Publishers, the Communist 
Party’s major publishing firm in the 
United States. 

Mr. O’Connor was indicted for con- 
tempt of Congress after refusing to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during hearing held 
in Newark, N.J., in 1958. He is now 
awaiting trial on the charge in Federal 
court. 

In an appearance before the Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
in 1953, Mr. O’Connor refused, on the 
grounds of the first amendment, to af- 
firm or deny membership in the Com- 
munist conspiracy. He was subsequently 
tried and convicted of contempt and 
sentenced to 1 year in jail and a $500 
fine. On appeal, his conviction was re- 
versed on the technicality that the 
phrase “(Communist conspiracy” was too 
vague a term to sustain a contempt con- 
viction. 

Mr. O’Connor is the author of “Mel- 
lon’s Millions,” 1933; “Steel Dictator,” 
1935; ‘The Guggenheims,” 1937; ‘“The 
Astors,’’ 1941; ‘““History of the Oil Work- 
ers International Union, CIO,” 1950, and 
“The Empire of Oil,” 1955. 
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THE FIRST 100 DAYS IN TIIE ARTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of articles have appeared in such publi- 
cations as the New York Times, the 
Washington, D.C., Post, and the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Star about the Salute 
to the Arts luncheon held by the Wom- 
an’s National Democratic Club on April 
27, 1961, at the Mayflower Hotel in down- 
town Washington, D.C. 

The theme was ‘“‘What I Would Do for 
the Arts if I Were President for a Day.” 

Speakers at the luncheon included 
Philip C. Johnson, architect; Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, actress; Mischa Elman, 
violinist; <.d George Balanchine, direc- 
tor of the New York City Ballet. 

Perhaps it is time to review the Demo- 
cratic accomplishments in the arts dur- 
ing the first 100 days, relating them to 
the entire picture of the arts as it de- 
veloped during the preceding 8 Repub- 
lican years. 

There have been no Presidential mes- 
sages on the arts, such as President 
Eisenhower sent to the Congress in ask- 
ing for the passage of legislation to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts. 

There were several statements during 
the political campaign last fall on the 
arts by Senator Kennedy about what he 
would do about the arts, if he were 
elected. 

However, we are still awaiting any 
definite steps by President Kennedy— 
and by other top administration officials 
and their families—aside from those 
steps, that is, which are widely reported 
only in the society pages of the newspa- 
pers, which would define the proper role 
of the Federal Government in the en- 
couragement and growth of the fine arts 
in our country. 

Recently, moved by a spirit of good 
neighborliness, I offered a few sugges- 
tions to the members of the Woman’s 
National Democratic Club. This was in 
connection with the Salute to the Arts 
luncheon with its theme of what the 
President could do for the arts in a day 
if he wanted to. 

Miss Betty Beale, a brilliant and dis- 
cerning commentator, wrote as follows 
in the Washington, D.C., Star of May 1, 
1961: 

[From the Evening Star, Monday, May 1, 
1961] 
CULTURE TALK EVOKES BLAST 
(By Betty Beale) 

A Republican Congressman and the only 
member of that august body to hold a de- 
gree of doctor of music, has let go a broad- 
side at the Democrats for all this talk about 
culture. 

The Salute to the Arts luncheon given by 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club last 
Thursday is what finally got Representative 
CARROLL KEARNS’ dander up. 

The Pennsylvania legislator has sent a let- 
ter to Mrs. Richard Bolling and other mem- 
bers of the luncheon committee to set the 
record straight. The ladies may still be reel- 
ing from the blow. 

Noting that many people are beginning to 
think that the art interest of the Federal 
Government began with the invitation to 
Robert Frost and 150 other cultural leaders to 








ing has happened. 
“Six years is an awfully long time to wait 
for the establishment of such a new Federal 


that such a step would scarcely unbalance 
the national budget. So one may well ask 
what is the reason for the present timidity 
on the Democratic side in holding up the 
early creation of such an arts council?” 

He next takes aim at the Kennedy admin- 
istration, pointing out that President Ken- 
nedy himself (about a year ago when he 
was a Senator) introduced legislation to save 
the Dolly Madison House, the Benjamin 
Tayloe House, and the Belasco Theater on 
Lafayette Square, and recalling that the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other organizations support their preserva- 
tion, he lets go at two Kennedy men. 

“Two men, William Walton, a painter, and 
John Moore, Administrator of the General 
Services, like pharaohs or reigning monarchs 
of an earlier and unenlightened period— 
have decided to proceed with the destruc- 
tion of the Lafayette Square buildings. At 
this very moment, however, the President 
has called for spending some $10 million in 
saving the ancient treasures of the Nile. 
Recently the President rescued Harvard Uni- 
versity from an office building. 

“If the Nile treasures and Harvard Yard 
can be saved, why can’t the Lafayette Square 
buildings be saved—” asks the Congressman. 

Neither Pharaoh Walton nor Pharaoh 
Moore could be reached for an answer to 
this question. 

Numerous other points were brought up by 
Mr. EKrarns in his letter to Mrs. Bolling. In 
fact, so many it will be days before he gets 
an answer. The Republican’s epistle was 7 
pages of single-spaced typewriting. A good 
rupture over culture may be just what we 
need to put hearts into the arts. 


I include the New York Times ac- 
count of the saving of Harvard Yard at 
this point in my remarks. 

HARVARD, AGAIN 

Another item the White House has said 
nothing about is how, in the midst of ques- 
tions of national and international import, 
the President took up a cause with Harvard. 

It was proposed that Cambridge, Mass., sell 
a@ piece of the Common as the site for a 15- 
story office building. The land is near Har- 
vard Yard. 

The President thought he had better stay 
out of the fight. But when the legislature’s 
Democratic majorities pushed through a bill 
authorizing the sale, he quietly let his views 
be known in the right places. 

P. Kenneth O'Donnell, class of 1949, and 
special assistant to the President, phoned 

State Democrats urging them not to 
make the project a party issue. 

McGeorge Bundy, Yale 1940, and a Re- 
publican, former dean of the Harvard fac- 
ulty, and now special Presidential assistant 
for national security affairs, passed the word 
to some Republicans. 

Also active was Mr. Kennedy's one-time 
Senate colleague from the Bay State, Lev- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, & Republican. 

Last week, Republican Gov. John A. Volpe 
vetoed the bill. The State senate, with some 
Democratic support, upheld the veto. 
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Nationwide support is growing for 
legislation to preserve the historic build- 
ings on Lafayette Square in the Nation’s 
Capital. This legislation was introduced 
only Iast year as S. 3280 when he was 
a Senator by President Kennedy. Other 
good Democrats cosponsoring the legis- 
lation at that time were: Senators Hum- 
phrey, Morse, Douglas, Murray, Hen- 
nings, Mansfield, and Gruening. Very 
little has been heard from these distin- 
guished legislators this year, however. 

However, this year the President’s 
good friend, JoHN SHERMAN CoOoPER, Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse, and I have intro- 
duced legislation which would carry out 
the purposes of S. 3280. 

Three great organizations of Ameri- 
can women are carrying on national 
campaigns to save the historic buildings 
on Lafayette Square. They are: the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution adopted unanimously with ap- 
plause a resolution presented by Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway, honorary presi- 
dent general, on April 20, 1961, deploring 
the fact that “one-fourth of the his- 
torically significant buildings in this 
country have been destroyed during the 
last 20 years” and calling for the preser- 
vation of the Lafayette Square buildings. 

It is a brash generation, indeed, which 
will destroy all physical evidences of its 
great heritage. 

Two men, William Walton, a painter, 
and John L. Moore, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration——nei- 
ther one of them an elected official and, 
indeed, only one of them a public official 
accountable to the people of the United 
States—like pharaohs or reigning mon- 
archs of an earlier and unenlightened 
period, having walked around Lafayette 
Square, decided to proceed with the de- 
struction of the Lafayette Square build- 
ings. 

I was always taught that this was a 
representative government, and that 
Federal officials were elected or appoint- 
ed to carry out the will of the people. 
Otherwise, why have elections? Per- 
haps this is just an antique Republican 
notion, but it is one which I have held 
for many, many years. Elections could 
be won on this matter, since 80 million 
people visit our historic sites and build- 
ings each year. 

The situation regarding the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square is unique, 
I think. 

No public hearings were held by either 
the Public Works Committees of the 
Senate or the House on the question of 
whether the historic buildings on La- 
fayette Square should be saved. 

So, here is the sequence. 

First, no public hearings by the Sen- 
ate or House. Second, the decision is 
taken, without such public hearings, to 
destroy the historic Lafayette Square 
buildings. Third, neither the Senate 
nor the House is permitted to vote on the 
issue of the destruction of the Lafayette 
Square buildings. Fourth, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, John L. 
Moore, and the painter, William Walton, 
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walk around the square and, communing 
together, decide finally to ignore the 
people of the United States and to de- 
stroy the historic Lafayette Square build- 
ings: the Dolly Madison house, the 
Benjamin Tayloe house, and the Belasco 
Theater. 

A German language publication, the 
Washington (D.C.) Journal, reported, 
on May 5, this year, that steps were under 
consideration to restore the Belasco The- 
ater as the Beethoven Operahouse, as a 
bond of friendship between the American 
and German people. The cost would be 
borne by the German Government, it is 
said. 

Some months ago a bipartisan drive 
saved New York City’s Carnegie Hall— 
certainly no greater a cultural facility 
than the Belasco Theater—from de- 
struction. The Carnegie Hall drive was 
headed by Mayor Robert Wagner, Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller, Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and Isaac Stern. 

The New York Times reported on April 
8, 1961, that President Kennedy proposed 
on April 7 that a $10 million U.S. con- 
tribution be made to preserve ancient 
Nubian temples and other monuments on 
the upper Nile. 

The New York Times declared: 

He asked Congress to authorize US. par- 
ticipation in an international effort to save 
antiquities marked for inundation by the 
Soviet-financed Aswan Dam, which is be- 
ing built in the United Arab Republic. 

The President suggested that the United 
States finance alone the estimated $6 mil- 
lion cost of preserving the “Pearl of Egypt,” 
@ group of temples on the Island of Philae, 
between the old and new Aswan Dams. They 
now are submerged part of the year. 

Mr. Kennedy also proposed that the United 
States take part in preserving lesser temples 
both in the United Arab Republic and in the 
Sudan, at a cost of $2,500,000, and that it 
contribute $1,500,000 to speed extensive 
archeological and prehistory research in areas 
now unexplored but threatened with flooding. 


If the Nile treasures and Harvard 
Yard can be saved by the intervention 
of President Kennedy then, surely, the 
historic buildings on Lafayette Square— 
which are so intimately associated with 
our own national history—can be saved. 

I include at this point, the New York 
Times article on the Nile treasures to 
which I have referred: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 8] 
KENNEDY AsSKs FuNpD To Save NILE RELICS 
(By W. H. Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, April 7.—President Kennedy 
proposed today a $10 million U.S. con- 
tribution to preserve ancient Nubian 
temples and other monuments on the upper 
Nile. 

Mr. Kennedy disclosed that the United 
Arab Republic and the Sudan, in whose ter- 
ritories the antiquities lie, had offered to 
cede to assisting countries part of the finds 
made as a result of new excavations to be 
included in the program. 

He asked Congress to authorize U5. 
participation in an international effort 
to save antiquities marked for inundation 
by the Soviet-financed Aswan Dam, which is 
being built in the United Arab Republic. 

The President suggested that the United 
States finance alone the estimated $6 million 
cost of preserving the “Pearl of Egypt,” 4 
group of temples on the Island of Philae, be- 
tween the old and new Aswan Dams. They 
now are submerged part of the year. 
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Mr. Kennedy also proposed that the United 
States take part in preserving lesser temples 
poth in the United Arab Republic and in 
the Sudan, at a cost of $2,500,000, and that 
it contribute $1,500,000 to speed extensive 
archeological and prehistory research in 
areas now unexplored but threatened with 
flooding. 

However, Mr. Kennedy deferred any U.S. 
participation in a major project, estimated 
to cost $60 million to $80 million, to save 
Abu Simbel, the most majestic of the threat- 
ened Egyptian antiquities. He said the en- 
gineering problems concerning preservation 
of the temples, which are hewn out of solid 
rock, entailed “serious difficulties,” and re- 
quired further studies. 

All the expenditures proposed by Mr. Ken- 
nedy already are available in Egyptian 
pounds accumulated as a result of U.S. mu- 
tual aid expenditures. He said all the needs 
could be met from funds already determined 
to be in excess of prospective U.S. 
requirements. 

In parallel letters to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate, Mr. 
Kennedy said the United States should join 
with the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization to pre- 
vent “what would otherwise be an irrepara- 
ble loss to science and the cultural history 
of mankind.” 

He noted that the Governments of the 
United Arab Republic and the Sudan had 
offered to “cede, with certain exceptions, at 
least half of the finds of the parties carrying 
out excavations in Nubia.” He said he would 
name a commission of leading Egyptologists 
and Government Officials ‘‘to make plans for 
the acquisition and distribution of the an- 
tiquities ceded to the United States as a re- 
sult of our contribution.” 

“In making these funds available,’ the 
President continued, “the United States will 
be participating in an international effort 
which has captured the imagination and 
sympathy of people throughout the world. 
By thus contributing to the preservation of 
past civilizations, we will strengthen and 
enrich our own.” 

He suggested that the first U.S. contribu- 
tion should match the cost of preserving the 
Greco-Roman temples of Philae, sacred is- 
land of Isis, Egyptian goddess of motherhood 
and fertility. They are considered the sec- 
ond most important group of monuments 
on the upper Nile. 

The project on which Mr. Kennedy held 
up a recommendation involves tremendous 
engineering problems. The great temples of 
Abu Simbel is flanked by four 67-foot-high 
figures of Rameses II carved during the 13th 
century B.C., as well as other statuary. 

The President told Congress that two ma- 
jor plans had been advanced for saving these 
monuments. One, he said, recommends 
building a cofferdam around them and the 
other proposes to sever the temples from the 
cliff of which they are a part and lift them 
200 feet to the future level of the Nile. 

“Each of these plans entails serious diffi- 
culties,” he observed, “and further studies 
are being made. Therefore, I feel it would 
be premature to recommend, at the present 
time, that any U.S. funds be provided for 
this purpose.” 


The following statement was read 
Thursday morning, April 20, 1961, by 
Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, of New Bern, 
N.C., honorary president general, during 
the 70th Annual Continental Congress of 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D.C. Miss Carraway 
offered the motion, seconded by Mrs. F. 
Clagett Hoke, of Jeffersontown, Ky., and 
it was passed unanimously, with ap- 
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plause, by the large assemblage of mem- 
bers, NSDAR: 


Too late for consideration by the resolu- 
tions committee, a matter of historical im- 
portance to all patriotic Americans has been 
called to our attention by Congressmen be- 
longing to both political parties. 

One-fourth of the historically significant 
buildings in this country have been de- 
stroyed during the last 20 years. 

By decision of two officials, without public 
hearings, I am informed, the houses of his- 
tory fronting on Lafayette Square here, a 
veritable forecourt for the White House, are 
slated, unnecessarily and unwisely, for im- 
mediate removal to make way for a Federal 
building. 

Both Democratic and Republican Con- 
gressmen are gravely concerned and have 
earnestly requested the aid and interest of 
Daughters of the American Revolution, not 
only to help save the Dolly Madison House, 
the Benjamin Tayloe House, and other his- 
torical and cultural structures in the Na- 
tion’s Capital but also to assist with the 
passage of congressional legislation to pro- 
vide for the publication of a compilation 
of historic sites throughout the country 
and for the preservation of antiquities of 
national significance in all parts of the 
United States. 

From its beginning one of the main ob- 
jectives of our National Society, as set 
forth in our bylaws, has been the protection 
of historical spots. Our members have long 
realized that from living history we are 
much more apt to want to prove worthy 
of our rich heritage by working for better 
citizenship in the present and a greater Na- 
tion in the future. 

Due largely to our DAR examples and 
teachings, citizens in general are at long 
last becoming increasingly interested in 
American history and the value of holding 
relics of past importance in trust for the 
generations to come. 

Bills along these lines have been recently 
introduced and sponsored by Congressmen 
of both parties. In my judgment, they 
merit and deserve the careful study and ac- 
tive support of our members in their en- 
deavors to stop the wanton destruction of 
historical, cultural and architectural gems. 

Accordingly, I move that Daughters of the 
American Revolution be urged to write to 
the President of the United States and to 
Congressmen registering support and in- 
terest in efforts to preserve historic sites 
and other symbols of our American heritage. 


In February 1961 I introduced a bill 
to establish a Commission on the Cultural 
Resources in the Nation’s Capital, and 
to provide a comprehensive plan for the 
effective utilization of such resources in 
carrying out a long-range program to 
make the Nation’s Capital equal in cul- 
tural matters to the capital cities of 
other great nations. 

Similar measures were introduced by 
Senators JOHN SHERMAN COOPER and 
WAYNE MokrsE, and by our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Powe Lt]. 
So here is a bipartisan measure which 
deserves Presidential support. Perhaps 
this is forthcoming, because, in a speech 
to fund-drive workers of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the new Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Philip H. Coombs, 
called for a great overall plan to give 
the significant overarching cultural 
climate needed to make it possible for the 
Nation’s Capital to take its rightful place 
beside other capital cities of the world 
with regard to the fine arts. 
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A study by the Library of Congress 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDOwWELL], and Senator 
HvusBert H. Humpurey, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD last year showed 
that the municipal government of Wash- 
ington, D.C., spends annually only 
the piddling sum of $16,000 on 
the fine arts. This can be compared 
to the $800,000 which San Francisco, a 
smaller city, spends on the arts. It was 
facts such as these, doubtless, which led 
the New York Times, Time magazine, 
the Reporter magazine, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and other publications 
to deplore the lack of cultural progress 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

The Nation’s Capital has been de- 
scribed in such unflattering terms as 
“hick town” and “cultural backwater” 
by these national publications. W. H. 
Kiplinger, publisher of the Kiplinger 
newsletters, a native Washingtonian, 
has declared that Washington, D.C., has 
no homegrown culture, such as London, 
Vienna, and other European capital cities 
have, and that such culture as it does 
have is brought in and pasted on. 

The Congress controls the purse 
strings of the Nation’s Capital, and al- 
locates local taxes raised locally—a func- 
tion of city governments alone elsewhere 
in the United States. 

So, a word from the President to 
the Democratically controlled Congress 
could quickly raise the $16,000 to a re- 
spectable sum. 

Let us hope that he will soon move on 
this matter. 

In 1942 the Congress established the 
District of Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment and gave it extensive authority in 
the fine arts. President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt signed this act into law. 

Some discerning students of govern- 
ment have compared this law, in its pos- 
sible significance, to the British Arts 
Council. 

The Congress allocates the $16,000 for 
local art programs to the District of Co- 
lumbia Recreation Department. Now, I 
admit that $16,000 is better than noth- 
ing, but when we have spent more than 
$85 billion abroad in recent years—and 
this has helped other nations restore 
opera houses, and carry on cultural pro- 
grams of important and significant ex- 
tent—then it does seem to many cultural 
leaders that Congress ought to do some- 
thing which would permit the residents 
of our Nation’s Capital to spend 1 mill 
out of each tax dollar of their own local 
revenue for cultural activities. This 
would provide a tidy sum of $180,000 a 
year for art and make it possible for the 
Nation’s Capital to shed the “hick town” 
status immediately. 

Bills have been introduced by a num- 
ber of Democrats, including Senators 
HUMPHREY, and Morsg, and the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] 
which would allocate to art 1 mill out of 
each tax dollar raised locally. So far 
they have failed to get the nod of the 
President. 

I forgot to mention that in his bill, 
H.R. 4348, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Powe] called for the ef- 
fective development of the human and 
other cultural resources in the District 
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of Columbia without regard to race or 
color, a necessary step in view of the 
undemocratic hiring and employment 
policies persisted in by such cultural or- 
ganizations as the National Symphony 
Orchestra despite the contribution of 
the American Negro to our Nation’s cul- 
ture. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PowELt] declared on March 20, 1961: 


A thorough search would surely find Ne- 
gro musicians capable of playing in the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. 


He went on to say, in a statement 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date that: 


If it is simply a matter of not being able 
to find a competent Negro musician, and not 
a matter of bias reinforced by hiring only 
through a Jim Crow local of the American 
Federation of Musicians, then there is a 
simple solution. That solution is to make 
a more thorough search. 

Because I am confident that competent 
Negro musicians can be found who will add 
luster to the National Symphony Orchestra 
I hereby offer my own services in an effort to 
find a Negro instrumentalist for the 
orchestra. 

The National Symphony Orchestra should 
represent to all the world our high standards 
and aspirations as a nation and as a people, 
and our part in and contribution to Western 
civilization. 

The National Symphony Orchestra has rep- 
resented this Nation on its tours abroad un- 
der the sponsorship of the Department of 
State and as part of the President’s program 
for cultural exchange which is fimanced by 
taxes which are paid on a nonsegregated 
basis. 

That the National Symphony Orchestra 
does not have a single Negro instrumentalist 
in its ranks despite the vast contribution of 
the American Negro to our Nation’s musical 
culture, a contribution which is universally 
acknowledged by people of all nations, is a 
matter to be deplored. 

Top Government officials have shown deep 
concern in the case of the nonreferral of 
Negroes to employers and contractors work- 
ing on Federal buildings or holding Federal 
contracts. 

Surely, the fact that there has never, in 
the entire time that the National Symphony 
Orchestra has been in existence, been even 
one Negro employed by this musical organ- 
ization should also be a matter of public 
concern. 

The National Symphony Orchestra has 
been included in the budget for the first 
time, and Members of Congress will soon 
be asked to appropriate funds to it. These 
funds are small in amount, and far from 
what a city the size of Washington should 
be contributing to its orchestra if we are to 
judge by what other American cities con- 
tribute. 

But, in any event, the National Symphony 
Orchestra and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia should come to 
the Congress with clean hands and, espe- 
cially, in view of the worldwide interest in 
what we as a people do about solving our 
own problems of bias and prejudice, they 
should make an honest attempt to end the 
longstanding bias of the National Symphony 
Orchestra against Negro musicians. 


Now I read in the New York Times: 


RacraL CurBs BANNED—EKENNEDY CAUTIONS 
AGENCIES ON RECREATIONAL GROUPS 


WasuHIncrTon, April 20.—President Kennedy 
ordered Federal agencies Thursday to take 
immediate and specific action to bar the use 
of their names or facilities to any employee 
recreational groups that practice racial dis- 
crimination. 
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“Current practices in each department are 
to be brought into immediate compliance 
with this policy, and a report by the head 
of each executive agency filed to that effect 
before May 1, 1961,” the President said in a 
memorandum to the heads of all departments 
and agencies. 

Pierre Salinger, White House Press Secre- 
tary, said he did not consider the memoran- 
dum to be based on anything specific when 
asked if the President was hitting at any 
particular group or agency. 

Mr. Kennedy said his order was in line with 
his March 6 Executive order affirming that 
“discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin is contrary to the consti- 
tutional principles and policies of the United 
States.” 


The newspapers report that the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, about which 
the Democrats are hurling these segre- 
gation charges, is using the new State 
Department auditorium for its concerts. 

Will the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, actually bar the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra from use of the fine 
new auditorium in the State Depart- 
ment, which the President uses for press 
conferences? 

Or does the President’s order with re- 
gard to segregation apply only to Fed- 
eral employee organizations? 

Of course, it may be argued that the 
Democratic charges that the National 
Symphony Orchestra is biased in its hir- 
ing practices have nothing to do with 
art. 

This is true, for the charges are only 
more politics. 

One is inclitted to suspect that poli- 
tics are involved because, or so it is said, 
all other major American symphony 
orchestras have exactly the same hiring 
policies that the National Symphony 
Orchestra does. 

In any event, to sum up, it is clear 
that the Democrats have done little for 
the arts during the first 100 days of the 
new administration to carry out their 
campaign promises of last fall. 

The destruction of the Lafayette 
Square buildings will give our country 
a definite and major setback in world 
opinion. 

The lack of response to the people by 
the Democrats in this regard is monu- 
mental, and is more typical of a mon- 
archial form of government than of a 
democracy or a Republican form of gov- 
ernment such as ours is. 

The Democrats are going to have to do 
much better than they have done so far 
to match the splendid record of Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower in the arts. 

Among the cultural steps taken during 
the Eisenhower administration were: 
enactment of the Humphrey-Thompson 
Act—Public Law 860, 84th Congress— 
under which our great orchestras, artists, 
and talented groups from our colleges 
and universities are sent overseas to 
demonstrate the cultural accomplish- 
ments of the people of our country and 
to counteract Russian propaganda that 
we are a nation of materialists. 

Other steps taken under President 
Eisenhower included the adoption of the 
Thompson-Fulbright National Cultural 
Center Act; and the Thompson-Hum- 
phrey-Anderson Act transferring the 
historic Patent Office Building to the 
Smithsonian Institution as a permanent 
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home for the National Collection of Fine 
Arts which the Congress established in 
1840. 

The Patent Office Building, designed 
by the great architect, Robert Mills, who 
designed the Washington Monument and 
the Treasury Department Building, will 
also house a National Portrait Gallery. 

These are far-reaching and important 
steps of which the Republican Members 
of the Congress and President Eisen- 
hower can be proud. 





LIVESTOCK, MEATPACKING, AND 
MONOPOLY 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RoosEvELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 84th, 85th, 86th, and the present 
87th Congress, I have been honored to 
serve as chairman of Subcommittee No. 
5, a subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee. During the 86th 
Congress, our Subcommittee No. 5 inves- 
tigated, studied and reported on small 
business problems in food distribution. 
On December 27, 1960, we submitted and 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
approved and forwarded to the House, 
Report No. 2234, entitled, “Small Busi- 
ness Problems in Food Distribution.” 
In that report, the committee concluded 
that the tendencies to the concentration 
of economic power, to collusive price ac- 
tion, and to unfair competitive methods 
which have been uncovered through this 
and other investigations of the food in- 
dustry are shown to have arisen in part 
from first, acquisitions and mergers by 
large corporate chain food retail firms of 
competing retailers and of facilities en- 
gaged in food manufacturing and proc- 
essing; second, vertical integration by 
corporate chain food retail firms of the 
functions of food retailing with whole- 
saling, transportation, manufacturing, 
processing, and in some instances, with 
the production of food products, such as, 
for example, the feeding of livestock; 
and third, utilization of concentrated 
economic power by large chain food re- 
tailers in the buying and marketing of 
private label food items to the exclusion 
of competing brands from the market- 
place, such as, for example, the exclusion 
from appropriate shelf space in the 
stores of the chain retailers. 

Therefore, we recommend that Con- 
gress enact new legislation to strengthen 
our public policy against monopolies and 
monopolistic practices. In that connec- 
tion, we recommend legislation to 
strengthen the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to prohibit integration of food re- 
tailing with meatpacking and other 
functions of food manufacturing and 
processing where the effect of such inte- 
gration of functions would be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create monopoly. : 
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In following through on that recom- 
mendation, February 2, 1961, I intro- 
duced H.R. 3798 to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921 to strengthen 
independent competition by providing 
for competitive enterprise in the retail 
sales of meat, meat food products, live- 
stock products, and other food items. 
Briefly stated, that bill would make it 
unlawful for any meatpacker or food re- 
tailer whose gross sales were more than 
$30 million during the preceding calen- 
dar year to engage in both the business 
of meatpacking and food retailing. 

It should be recalled that the Depart- 
ment of Justice brought an antitrust 
case against the big packers charging 
them with monopoly power and the 
abuse of that power. At that time, they 
were engaged in meatpacking and in 
the wholesale and retail distribution of 
meat and meat food products. That case 
against the five largest packers was con- 
cluded in 1920 with a consent decree 
which required those large packers to 
discontinue their operations involving 
retail distribution. 

In 1956, Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and 
the Cudahy Packing Co. filed a petition 
in the U.S. district court that the 1920 
consent decree be modified so as to per- 
mit them to reengage in the retail dis- 
tribution of meat and meat food prod- 
ucts. They argued that any economic 
power that they retain in meatpacking 
can no longer be carried over into other 
branches of the food industry in view 
of the enormous changes which have oc- 
curred in retail food distribution. In 
that connection, they pointed out that 
large corporate chain food retailers have 
engaged in the business of meatpacking. 
Earlier in 1939, the U.S. district court 
denied a similar request that these large 
meatpackers reenter the business of 
retailing meats and groceries. The de- 
nial of the petition on that occasion was 
on the ground that reentry into the field 
of retail food distribution would imperil 
the independent retailers and that the 
very existence of the economic power 
that they would hold and exercise, held 
inherent dangers of abuse. 

On December 12, 1960, the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois—eastern division—denied the 
petition of the big packers for a modifi- 
cation of the 1920 consent decree. In 
doing so, the court stated: 

If the defendants were to engage in the 
business of operating general retail food 
stores, they would enjoy a substantial ad- 
vantage over their rivals as a result of their 
control of nearly half of the Nation’s meats 
and meat products. Vertical integration 
through acquisition of existing retail stores 
or chains would tend to restrain competi- 
tion by providing the defendants with 
captive outlets for both their meats and 
groceries, to the exclusion of competitive 
products. 

a * - * a 

Retail outlets are increasingly integrated 
with wholesalers, and centralized buying of 
meats has increased, with corporate chains 
Purchasing practically all of their meats 
Under group buying arrangements. Ap- 
Proximately 106 of the 704 voluntary and 
cooperative chains have group meat buying 
Programs. If the defendants were permitted 
to sell groceries and fresh milk and cream 
at wholesale along with their meats, the 
competitive advantages of offering a full 
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line of products and the economies result- 
ing from large volume and combined man- 
agerial and sales staffs would afford the 
defendants a competitive advantage similar 
to that which has largely eliminated the 
butcher shop, the greengrocer, and the 
bakery shop from the retail trade. 


For the same reasons, I have publicly 
stated that the 1920 consent decree 
should not be upset, revised, modified or 
made ineffective. Also, I have said that 
since the basic and fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the 1920 consent de- 
cree were based appear to be sound, then 
we should not permit corporate chain 
food retailers to engage in meatpack- 
ing and retail food distribution and then 
put the meatpackers to a competitive 
disadvantage. 

The objective of H.R. 3798 is to help 
promote fairness and simple justice by 
keeping others from doing today what 
the 1920 consent decree prohibits the 
large meatpackers from doing. 

Large segments of the business com- 
munity have expressed strong support 
for this proposed legislation. ‘This sup- 
port has come from the Western States 
Meat Packers’ Association, a trade asso- 
ciation of small and independent meat- 
packers who are located in the 11 
Western States, and the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers’ Association, a 
trade association of thousands of small 
and independent meatpackers located 
throughout the United States. In addi- 
tion, food distributors at both the whole- 
sale and retail levels have expressed 
their thought that legislation along these 
lines must be enacted if we are to save 
our free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem in food distribution. 

Not only is the competitive enterprise 
system in food distribution threatened 
by monopolistic practices and conditions 
through the integration of meatpacking 
and retail distribution of meat and meat 
food products, but, also, these integra- 
tion practices and conditions are giving 
rise to unmistakable tendencies toward 
monopoly conditions in the marketing of 
livestock. For that reason, representa- 
tives of important livestock marketing 
agencies have expressed alarm over 
these tendencies to monopoly conditions. 
Also, they are expressing widespread and 
vigorous support for enactment of H.R. 
3798. 

On April 21, 1961, Mr. David L. Cham- 
bers, Jr., president of the Independent 
Stockyards Co., Indianapolis, Ind., wrote 
to the chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], in the following 
language: 

May I compliment you, your commit- 
tee, and its Subcommittee No. 5, for helping 
to bring into sharp focus the chaotic and 
discriminatory conditions now prevailing in 
the livestock marketing industry? 


On the same date, Mr. Chambers 
wrote me and enclosed excerpts from the 
1960 annual reports of the Indianapolis 
Stockyards Co., Inc. In that annual re- 
port of the Indianapolis Stockyards Co., 
it was pointed out that the purpose for 
which Congress passed the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in 1921 has not been 
realized, and urged that consideration be 
given to a strengthening of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act and its administra- 
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tion. ‘These expressions are similar to 
those made by representatives of the 
Denver Stockyards Co. and representa- 
tives of the River Markets Group, who 
represent stockyards and livestock mar- 
keting facilities in practically all of the 
principal meatpacking centers. 

In view of the fact that some of the 
largest corporate chain food retail or- 
ganizations have integrated their opera- 
tions to include not only meatpacking, 
but, also, extensive feed lot operations, 
members of the House Small Business 
Committee are viewing growing tenden- 
cies as a matter which deserves the most 
serious consideration of the Congress. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks I wish to include here excerpts 
from the annual report of the Indianap- 
olis Stockyards Co. entitled “Govern- 
ment Regulations and Competition in 
the Livestock Marketing Industry,” and 
the letter from the president of the In- 
dianapolis Stockyards Co. under date of 
April 21, 1961. The documents are as 
follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS STOCKYARDS Co., INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 21, 1961. 
Hon. JaMEsS ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RoosEvELT: As chairman of Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, I thought you might be in- 
terested in the attached excerpts from the 
1960 annual report of this company which 
quotes extensively from the report of Sub- 
committee No. 5 (H. Rept. No. 2234, “Small 
Business Problems in Food Distribution”). 

Congress intended that the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1920 (broadened in scope 
by the 1958 amendments) should protect 
the public, particularly the grower ant 
feeder of livestock. The act was also in- 
tended to curb unfair competitive practices 
among those who engage in livestock market- 
ing. If these two purposes of the act are to 
be achieved, the Department of Agriculture 
through its Packers and Stockyards Division 
would have to set about far more aggressively 
and conscientiously than in the past to ad- 
minister and enforce the act fairly, uni- 
formly, and without discrimination as be- 
tween those engaged in the production and 
marketing of livestock. 

May I compliment you as chairman of Sub- 
committee No. 5 and your fellow committee 
members for helping to bring into sharp 
focus the chaotic and discriminatory condi- 
tions now prevailing in the livestock market- 
ing industry? 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip L. CHAMBERs, Jr. 
[Excerpt from the 1960 annual report of 
Indianapolis Stockyards Co., Inc.] 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION AND COMPETITION 
IN THE LIVESTOCK MARKETING INDUSTRY 


The last two annual r have dis- 
cussed at considerable length the subject of 
Government regulation and its significance 
to the Indianapolis market. They explained 
how the monopoly power of the big packers 
in controlling the livestock and meat trade 
from the producer to the consumer had 
prompted Congress back in 1921 to pass the 
Packers and Stockyards Act; how an intended 
purpose of the act was to protect livestock 
shippers from certain unfair trade practices 
at the public stockyards; how a loophole in 
the act itself and the failure of the various 
Secretaries of Agriculture down through the 
years to give the act impartial, uniform, and 
vigorous enforcement have served as fertile 
soil for the widespread growth of unregulated 
small stockyards, auction markets, sale 
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barns, concentration points, and buying sta- 
tions; how this condition of competitive dis- 
advantage and discrimination has been 
aggravated by close regulation of the major 
stockyards as national public utilities with- 
out benefit of protective franchise such as 
enjoyed by other utilities. 

These reports further explained how, in 
1921, 90 percent of all livestock was sold at 
the public stockyards; how by 1958 nearly 
half of the livestock sales in the United 
States were being made through unsuper- 
vised marketing channels; how in that year 
Congress amended the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to bring under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture all livestcck 
markets, market agencies, and dealers in in- 
terstate commerce; how during 1959 the De- 
partment of Agriculture had made consider- 
able progress in the initial step toward 
effective regulation—that of posting hun- 
dreds of markets and registering thousands 
of market agencies and dealers newly cov- 
ered by the amended act; how amending the 
act is one thing, aggressive enforcement is 
another; how the long era of discrimination 
against the big central markets will come to 
an end only at such time as the Secretary 
and the Department of Agriculture set about 
to fulfill Congress’ intent of equal and uni- 
form regulation of all livestock markets in 
interstate commerce. 

Our 1957 and 1959 annual reports elab- 
orated on this matter of the severe com- 
petition faced by the major public markets 
in the United States. They disclosed, for 
example, that within a radius of 75 miles 
of Indianapolis there are some 60 livestock 
markets of one type or another, 12 packers 
buying direct at their plants, and scores 
of traders, packer buyers, and commission 
men from other central markets all scouring 
the countryside for livestock. These re- 
ports explained how packers have two basic 
ways of buying livestock, in competition 
and out of competition; how it was tradi- 
tional for the packers over the years to buy 
most of their livestock in competition at 
the major public stockyards; how packer 
buying gradually became decentralized as 
packers set up country buying stations; how 
in the last few years the packers have taken 
more and more to bypassing the central 
markets and buying through noncompeti- 
tive channels. 

In the Far West, for instance, the rapid 
growth of commercial feedlots with cattle 
going direct to packers has reached such 
proportions that in recent months the pub- 
lic markets at San Francisco and Los Angeles 
were closed. This direct movement has cut 
sharply into the cattle receipts at Denver, 
Omaha, Sioux City, and other western 
markets. Here in the Middle West where 
there are relatively few commercial feedlot 
operations, direct buying of cattle and 
swine by the packers is, nevertheless, exten- 
sive, They accomplish this by having buy- 
ers ride the countryside purchasing livestock 
right on the farm, by operating numerous 
buying stations in rural areas, and by en- 
couraging producers to bring their livestock 
right to the packing plant. Farmers are 
urged to sell direct on the idea that they can 
thereby eliminate marketing charges, shrink, 
and the cost of hauling, insurance, and 
feed. The convenience of selling direct has 
great appeal to farmers. This is particularly 
true as long as prices made at a large public 
market in their area can guide them as to 
the value of their livestock. The question 
is, what will happen to the farmers’ bargain- 
ing power and how will they know what 
their livestock is worth if the competitive 
public markets are severely weakened or 
should cease to exist? 

If selling direct appeals to farmers, buying 
direct is even more attractive to the packers: 
the element of competition is largely, if not 
entirely, eliminated. The more they buy in 
the country, the less they support the forces 
of competition at work on the price-setting 
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public markets. This, of course, tends to 
depress prices. 

Within the last 2 years the House of 
Representatives Committee on Small Busi- 
ness! appointed a subcommittee*® to study 
the influence of the Nation’s huge retail 
chains in food distribution and its effect 
on small business throughout the food in- 
dustry. This study included an inquiry into 
the direct buying practices of packers. The 
subcommittee has just released an extensive 
report on its findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations* It considers the whole 
background of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and explains that regulation of packers 
is provided for in title II of the act. The 
report then discusses the failure of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his Department 
to enforce title II and states in part: 

“The act provides that meatpackers sub- 
ject to its provisions shall not engage in 
practices that restrain commerce or create 
@ monopoly, They are prohibited from buy- 
ing or selling any article for the purpose of 
or with the effect of manipulating or con- 
trolling prices in commerce. They are also 
prohibited from engaging in any unfair, de- 
ceptive, or unjustly discriminatory practice 
or device in the conduct of their business, or 
conspiring, combining, agreeing, or arrang- 
ing with other persons to do any of these 
acts. 

“The lists of cases in which the Secretary 
of Agriculture has proceeded under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act since January 
1957 * * * shows that in very few cases has 
the Department of Agriculture proceeded in 
formal cases under title II of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act against monopoly, price 
discrimination, or restriction of competition 
in the sale of meat to conclusion and with 
effective results.” © 

“The USDA has proceeded in many cases 
against false and misleading advertising and 
similar merchandising practices under title 
ii of the act. Some of those cases have been 
concluded since 1957, but they are relatively 
unimportant in their impact on the econ- 
omy of the meatpacking industry. More 
important are the unfair livestock buying 
practices’ cases involving restrictions of 
competition in the buying of livestock. 
Two important cases have been filed within 
the past 3 years but those cases have not 
been concluded.® 

“Complaints have reached [the] subcom- 
mittee to the effect that much of the failure 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to expedi- 
tiously and effectively handle important 
cases involving monopoly, price discrimina- 
tion, and the restriction of competition 
practices in the sale of meat, and unfair 
practices and restriction of competition in 
the buying of livestock, stems in large part 
from a lack of sympathetic understanding 
and determination to enforce title II pro- 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
against these practices and to keep in the 
top positions of the packers and stockyards 
administration officials in sympathy with 
vigorous and effective enforcement of these 
provisions under the law. 

“As a result of some of these complaints, 
inquiries were made about organizations and 
reorganizations which have taken place in 
the administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act in the USDA. It was learned that 


1Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Hon. Wricut 
PaTMAN, Texas, chairman. 

2Subcommittee No. 6 of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, Hon. James 
RoosEvELT, California, chairman. 

*86th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2234, 
“Small Business Problems in Food Distri- 
bution,” published Dec. 27, 1960. 

*Report, p.113. Regulations of stockyards 
is provided for in title III of the act. 

5 Report, p. 114. 

® Report, p. 114. 
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the latest of these reorganizations was made 
effective July 1, 1960. In this and each of 
a series of changes which has taken place in 
a shifting of personnel since 1953, personne] 
with experience, sympathy, and understand- 
ing of the Packers and Stockyards Act have 
been removed from top operating positions 
and either moved out of supervisory posi- 
tions or separated from the Department of 
Agriculture.’ ? 

After stating in detail the findings of the 
subcommittee as a result of hearings held 
in many different parts of the country, the 
report recites the subcommittee’s conclu- 
sions, one of which reads as follows: 

“10. The national antimonopoly public 
policy has not been fully realized because 
under existing laws the enforcement agencies 
are hindered by— 

“(e) Failure of the Secretary of the US. 
Department of Agriculture to utilize to the 
fullest extent possible experienced career 
administrators and advisors who are in 
sympathy with and have enthusiasm for 
vigorous and effective enforcement of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended;” ® 

In the subcommittee’s recommendations 
which follow its conclusions, the Secretary 
is urged to correct this condition and Con- 
gress is advised to strengthen the Packers 
and Stockyards Act.° 

Whether direct buying as now conducted 
by some packers has the purpose or effect of 
manipulating or controlling prices is not 
clear. No one can object to packers wanting 
to buy their livestock requirements as 
cheaply as possible, the same as other proces- 
sors when they buy their raw material. 
There is increasing concern, however, that 
some packers may be playing their country 
buying against their buying at the big public 
markets, and vice versa, in order to hold 
down livestock prices, or at the very least, 
to keep price levels unsettled. There is also 
apprehension that the establishment of 
numerous buying stations may give rise to a 
division of territories by the packers or may 
otherwise foster monopoly control at the ex- 
pense of the livestock producers and feeders. 
What is clear is that thus far the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has given remarkably 
little attention to these matters. 

The change of administrations in Wash- 
ington has brought new faces in all the top 
posts in the Department of Agriculture. It 
is too soon, of course, to know whether the 
new Secretary of Agriculture and his Depart- 
ment will set about more diligently and en- 
thusiastically than their predecessors to en- 
force title II of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act as vigorously as Congress intended in 
order, among other things, to uncover and 
stop any price manipulation, control or mo- 
nopolistic practices in the buying of live- 
stock. It is also too soon to know whether 
they will undertake to enforce the act with 
equal vigor to insure fair, equal, and non- 
discriminatory regulation of all markets un- 
der their supervision. 

Meanwhile, some of the larger packers 
continue to step up livestock purchasing 
through noncompetitive channels. Whether 
this bypassing of the big markets like In- 
dianapolis comes to a halt will have to 
depend—in the absence of Government ac- 
tion—on how many farmers come to recog- 
nize that the buyer stands to gain the upper 
hand through direct buying and country 
marketing; that the only effective weapon 
farmers have for meeting the challenge is 
by pitting their supply of livestock in large 
numbers against the packers in open com- 
petition at the major markets. During 1960 
we redoubled our efforts to get this message 
across to every farmer within reach. The 
results of these efforts may not have been 


7 Report, p. 115. 
® Report, p. 120. 
* Report, p. 121. 
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encouraging in terms of hog receipts at our 
market, but we continue to feel confident 
that farmers will see the light and not con- 
tinue to dissipate their bargaining power. 





PRESIDENT CROWDUS BAKER AND 
HIS COLLEAGUES—ENLIGHTENED 
BUSINESS LEADERS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest speeches of the year was de- 
livered before the New England Council 
at Boston last November by that dis- 
tinguished and illustrious business leader 
and patriot, President Crowdus Baker 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

When the speech first came to my 
attention I was deeply impressed with 
it because it struck me as being a 
splendid example of business statesman- 
ship at its best. Not only did it con- 
tain a comprehensive summary and re- 
view of the business activities of his 
company in New England, but what is 
rare, in a speech of this type, in his re- 
marks Mr. Baker analyzed and spoke 
out with the boldness and imagination 
of enlightened leadership on contem- 
porary economic questions. 

The story he recited of the magnifi- 
cent accomplishments of his great com- 
pany in New England completely dis- 
pelled pessimism because the great 
progress demonstrated by Mr. Baker in 
the expansion and increased business 
volume of his company in this area 
would dispel and put to rout even the 
most confirmed pessimist. 

In 1959, for example, he states that 
his company’s total sales in the area 
came to approximately $200 million and 
that in this picture for every dollar that 
the company sold it bought a dollar and 
a half in New England. Apparently the 
best is not yet in sight, because the selling 
value of Sears’ New England purchases 
were approximately $300 million and 
represented the largest volume of goods 
the company has bought in New England, 
13 percent more than the previous high 
of the year before. Spread among 688 
sources located in 229 New England 
cities and towns, over 10,000 employees 
conduct the company’s business in our 
area, not to speak of the company’s in- 
vestment holdings of some 6 million of 
New England municipal bonds of var- 
ious kinds, and bank balances through- 
out the New England States amount- 
ing at that time to well over $11 million. 

Mr. Baker brought out the astonish- 
ing fact that total taxes paid by Sears 
in and for New England over the past 
10 years, 1950 to 1959, amounted to $9114 
million with $10 million in 1959 alone. 
This huge sum was broken down into 
local taxes for real and personal prop- 
erty, State taxes, franchise, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and gas taxes, and 
the proportion of Federal taxes assign- 
able to its New England business 
amounted to nearly $73 million in the 
above 10 years. 
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In addition to the foregoing taxes paid 
by Sears itself, there were other taxes 
which Sears collected and remitted in 
New England amounting to $13 million 
for State taxes of various kinds and $33 
million for Federal taxes. In total, in 
the past 10 years Sears has handled 
about $138 million of tax money in con- 
nection with its New England business 
and these amounts of tax payments and 
remittances are most impressive and 
show on their face the tremendous con- 
tributions which this great company is 
making to our section of the country. 

With characteristic and becoming 
modesty, Mr. Baker pointed out that it 
was not his purpose to single out Sears 
as doing more than its share but merely 
to point out that its share represented 
some very sizable sums, as he very 
modestly put it. 

I was also pleasantly surprised to learn 
of the number of scholarship students 
financed by Sears attending educational 
institutions in the New England area 
and of the substantial grants the com- 
pany has made annually for remedial 
teaching in both the public and paro- 
chial school systems in Boston. The 
company has not allowed any specious 
interpretations to restrain it from mak- 
ing grants for these beneficient educa- 
tional purposes both to public and paro- 
chial schools. 

One of the choicest excerpts from Mr. 
Baker’s fine speech was his statement 
that his company has long believed that 
a corporation must be a good citizen as 
well as a profitmaker. There is food for 
thought and a spur to action in that 
simple statement. Quoting General 
Wood, who was not only a great military 
leader, but is one of America’s greatest 
business statesman who brilliantly served 
as president and chairman of the board 
of Sears, a great American highly evalu- 
ated and applauded throughout the 
Nation: 

Business must account for its stewardship 
not only on the balance sheet, but also in 
matters of social responsibility, the improve- 
ment in living standards resulting from busi- 
ness accomplishments in the fields of pro- 
duction and distribution is an important 
contribution to the well-being of the Amer- 
ican people. As business assumes a greater 
share of responsibility for community needs, 
the public will respond and do its share to- 
ward providing the legislative and economic 
climate that will permit business to function 
with maximum efficiency. 


Declaring that Sears considers that a 
vital reason for its success over the years 
has been the interest of its employees, its 
enterprise and aims, Baker declared that 
loyalty and efficiency have been fostered 
by the fact that the majority of the em- 
ployees are shareowners and are able to 
live out the years of their retirement 
with an unusual degree of financial secu- 
rity. 

Thus it would appear that the wise, 
courageous leadership of this great com- 
pany has democratized its operations and 
has successfully promoted an enlight- 
ened and beneficent system of profit 
sharing among its employees as well as 
notably contributing to building the 
strength and vitality of our great free 
enterprise system while rendering con- 
spicuous services to the American people. 
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The country that can produce great 
business leaders like Wood, Baker, Kell- 
stadt, Houser, and McConnell, so deeply 
imbued with social consciousness and so 
admirably concerned with the welfare 
of employees and the rank and file of 
the people, is fortunate, indeed, and the 
Sears Co. may well be proud of its great, 
enlightened business leadership and the 
enduring contributions they are making 
to the building and advancement of the 
Nation. 

Crowdus Baker has recorded many 
sterling achievements and received many 
honors, the most recent from his own 
famed Austin College, Sherman, Tex., 
which is conferring upon him its coveted, 
most distinguished alumnus award, thus 
honoring one of its most illustrious sons, 
who reflects greatest credit upon his 
alma mater, his proud State, his com- 
pany, and his country. 

America needs more men like Crowdus 
Baker. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY APPOINTS 
WHITE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
te the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified to learn that President Ken- 
nedy yesterday named a White House 
Committee on Small Business. This 
again demonstrates the President’s keen 
interest in the critical problems facing 
small business, and his awareness of the 
important contribution which small 
business can make toward fostering 
economic growth. President Kennedy 
pointed out that small businesses com- 
prise 95 percent of all American busi- 
ness and directed the new committee to 
generate new ideas, new approaches, to 
overcome obstacles that may impede 
small business goals; to devise means 
for assuring small business a larger 
share of Government contracts and sub- 
contracts and to enlist the support and 
ingenuity of small firms in essential re- 
search and development work. The 
President further cited as a goal at least 
a 5 percent annual growth rate for our 
economy. 

President Kennedy correctly recog- 
nizes that to achieve maximum growth 
we must not overlook small business and 
small business people. 

I know how deeply aware he is of the 
problems facing small business and the 
importance of the job the White House 
Committee is undertaking, because I had 
the pleasure of discussing the possibility 
of such a committee with him, on a visit 
to the White House back in early March. 

Small business represents a tremen- 
dous reservoir of talents, ideas, and pro- 
ductive capacity. Too many people 
have become so enamored by big busi- 
ness growth that they have ignored the 
fact that our greatest potential for ac- 
celerating our growth rate is to be found 
in America’s millions of small businesses. 
They still are the heart and soul of many 
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of our economic and social institutions. 
Truly, this is a part of America which 
must start growing again. 

America’s small businessmen are for- 
tunate indeed to have someone in the 
White House who fully appreciates their 
problems and their potential. 

Named to the new White House Com- 
mittee on Small Business are the fol- 
lowing: 

John E. Horne, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, 
chairman; Bernard Boutin, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Adminis- 
tration; Jack T. Conway, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission; Frederick 
G. Dutton, Special Assistant to the 
President; Kermit Gordon, Council of 
Economic Advisers; Lee Loevinger, As- 
sistant Attorney General—Antitrust— 
Department of Justice; Thomas Morris, 
Assistant Secretary—Installations and 
Logistics—Department of Defense; 
James Reynolds, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Labor; Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secreta:y; for Monetary Affairs, 
Treasury Department; Hickman Price, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Commerce. 

The House Small Business Committee 
is very pleased with the appointment of 
this new committee and hopes to hold 
hearings in the near future to learn 
more about its specific plans and to see 
in what ways our committee can be 
helpful in furthering its work. The 
White House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness can serve as a powerful force to 
help small businessmen get equitable 
treatment in our economy. 





POWER AND INFLUENCE OF LARGE 
FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the num- 
ber of tax-exempt foundations has in- 
creased so rapidly since 1939 that it 
defies comprehension. And as the num- 
ber has increased, so has the amount of 
assets and the power and influence of 
the foundation in our economic life. The 
growth came mostly with World War II 
and higher corporate and individual in- 
come taxes. For instance, American 
Foundations Information Service re- 
ported on 188 foundations in 1938, but 
on 5,202 in 1959. In 1937 only two foun- 
dations had assets in excess of $100 
million—Carnegie and Rockefeller—and 
now there are 10, and only 4 of the top 
10 were in existence in 1937. 

We have already cited how the Ford 
Foundation started in 1936 with $25,000 
and now has assets of $3,316 million, in- 
cluding 90 percent ownership of the Ford 
Motor Co. derived from the estates of 
Henry and Edsel Ford. 


FORD SETS PATTERN 


The Ford Foundation set the pattern 
for foundation founding. 
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The owner of a business may set aside 
a limited amount for a foundation so 
that it is in being at the time of his 
death. Nonvoting stock is left to the 
foundation and the family retains the 
voting stock and control of the busi- 
ness along with a substantial cut in 
estate taxes. Thus, as was pointed out 
by the 1953 House Special Committee to 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, 
the compelling motivations behind the 
rapid increase in numbers and accumu- 
lation of wealth is tax planning rather 
than “charity.” 

The possibility exists that a large 
part of American industry will eventu- 
ally be in the hands of foundations. 
This may perpetuate control of indi- 
vidual enterprises not contemplated by 
existing legislation, in the hands of 
closed groups, perhaps in turn by fami- 
lies. Another purpose is to build up the 
wealth of the foundation in perpetuity. 
This was stated flatly in the trust in- 
strument establishing the Duke Endow- 
ment in 1924 with these words: 

The trust established by this indenture 
is hereby denominated the Duke Endow- 
ment, and shall have perpetual existence. 


To make certain that the endowment 
of $40 million would continue to accu- 
mulate wealth, Duke provided that the 
first 20 percent of the endowment’s an- 
nual income must be added to the fund’s 
assets which now total $414,754,000. 
The Duke endowment grants go pri- 
marily to Duke University, and three 
other educational institutions, various 
hospitals and orphanages. 

WIDE FREEDOM WITH FUNDS 


Because of the tax exemption given 
them, and because they must be dedi- 
cated to public purposes, the founda- 
tions are public trusts, administering 
funds of which the public is the equi- 
table owner. However, under present 
law there is little implementation of this 
responsibility to the general welfare. 
The foundations administer their capital 
and income with the widest freedom, 
bordering at times on irresponsibility, 
Wide freedom is clearly desirable as long 
as public purpose is faithfully followed, 
but present laws do not compel per- 
formance. 

The first large foundations, Carnegie 
and Rockefeller, were created from per- 
sonal fortunes. While these fortunes 
came from industry, the industry did not 
in itself contribute to the foundations, 
and the foundations had no connection 
with industry except as a stockholder. 
Now, it is the reverse, and industry con- 
tributes directly to the foundations, and 
maintains the powerful control of the 
purse strings. 

Even when the Rockefeller Foundation 
was proposed for Federal incorporation 
in 1912, protests were made on the 
prospective power of such a foundation 
and as a medium to accumulate and per- 
petuate wealth. 

In “The Story of the Rockefeller 
Foundation,’ Raymond B. Fosdick 
writes: 

In letters which have since been pub- 
lished, it appears that George W. Wicker- 
sham, the Attorney General, wrote to Presi- 
dent Taft denouncing the proposal. ‘‘Never,” 
he declared, “has there been submitted to 
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Congress or to any legislative body, such an 
indefinite scheme for perpetuating vast 
wealth as this; and personally I believe it 
to be entirely inconsistent with the public 
interest that any such bill should be passed.” 
To this Mr. Taft replied: “I agree with your 
characterization of the proposed act to in- 
corporate John D. Rockefeller.” 


Wickersham’s fears were partially 
borne out by the influence wielded over 
higher education by the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations. The Rockefeller 
General Education Board was chartered 
in 1903 and terminated in 1953. The 
Carnegie Fund for the Advancement of 
Teaching was started in 1905. While it 
is true that the purpose was to raise 
standards of education, and was effec- 
tive to a degree, it gave the foundations 
a tight grip on administrative and edu- 
cational policies and procedures of the 
institutions. Plans for the pensioning of 
professors and offers of college endow- 
ment were conditioned upon conformity 
to the plans and standards of the grant- 
ing foundations. With hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars being poured into edu- 
cational coffers, the plans and offers were 
irresistible. Grants and pensions were 
not available unless the arbitrary stand- 
ards set by the foundations were ac- 
cepted. Thus the foundations grew to 
be the comptrollers of higher education 
in the United States, its directors and 
molders. 

It is not enough to say that the in- 
fluential donors were men of good will. 
Power that could be used for benign pur- 
poses could just as well be used against 
the public interest and general welfare. 
It is this unbridled power which is dan- 
gerous. It is power uncontrolled by 
public responsibility. ‘The foundations 
adopted coercive tactics to reform en- 
trance requirements, financial practices 
and scholastic standards. As an exam- 
ple of coercion, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education held 
that no college could participate in its 
pension fund if it remained under the 
control of a religious group. Moreover, 
those colleges which were considered 
“weak” or “superfluous” by foundation 
executives were permitted to die a 
hoped-for natural death. 

Several executives of large founda- 
tions told the House Special Committee 
in 1953 that some regulation of smaller 
foundations might be desirable because 
they were so frequently set up for tax or 
other personal advantages. The same 
executives expressed the opinion that 
further regulation of the large founda- 
tions was undesirable. This conclusion 
appears to be based on an erroneous 
premise. The great foundations are also 
set up for tax or other personal advan- 
tages. Moreover, there is a distinct dan- 
ger in mere size. In the so-called Walsh 
investigation in 1917, both Samuel Un- 
termeyer and Louis D. Brandeis con- 
cluded that the foundation as a per- 
petuity was inconsistent with democratic 
conceptions. Granting that foundations 
have been in the hands of responsible 
men, they expressed the fear that foun- 
dations might become great powers for 
evil in the hands of persons whom we 
cannot foresee. They might even, it was 
feared, grow stronger than the Govern- 
ment. 
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SECOND ONLY TO GOVERNMENT 


The fact is that the foundations have 
become a force in our society second 
only to that of Government itself. Foun- 
dations now administer $11.5 billion— 
$5 billion more than they controlled at 
the time of the 1953 investigation, and 
they are continuing to grow with relent- 
less rapidity. A very small number of 
the foundations administer almost 60 
percent of the total. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


It may be of interest to Congress to 
look into the political activities of cer- 
tain foundations. Most of the founda- 
tions impinging on the political area get 
their tax exemption as “educational” in- 
stitutions. Courts have so construed the 
definition of the word “education” that 
much of what actually is propaganda 
comes under that term. The tax law it- 
self in referring to “propaganda” tends 
to mean ‘“‘to influence legislation.” ‘The 
1953 investigation by a House special 
committee held it as “axiomatic that 
whatever the defects in the tax law as 
it stands, foundation funds, constituting 
public money, should not be used for po- 
litical purposes or with political bias or 
slant.” 

One of the more obvious cases of po- 
litical activities reported by that com- 
mittee in 1954 involved the League for 
Industrial Democracy. An attorney for 
a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee held 
that the league was an adjunct of So- 
cialist Party and therefore was not en- 
titled to tax exemption. As a matter of 
fact, when the league was founded back 
in 1905, it was called the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society. Another specific in- 
stance of political use was found at that 
time in the American Labor Education 
Service. The background of its officers 
and staff members suggests an interlock 
with individuals and groups associated 
with militant socialism and in some in- 
stances with Communist fronts. 

Then there are other organizations 
such as the 20th Century Fund, and the 
Fund for the Republic. both of ex- 
tremely dubious character. 

There also was the old Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which a Senate sub- 
committee found to have served pro- 
Communist and pro-Soviet interests, and 
was supported by both the Carnegie Corp. 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

FOUNDATION BUREAUCRATS 


Let us consider the power and in- 
fluence not only of the foundations, but 
of their professional staff, directors and 
Managers. They, more than the trustees 
themselves, influence and direct the flow 
of funds into the channels they desire. 
Most foundation trustees are much too 
occupied with other affairs to be able to 
devote much time to foundation activi- 
ties. This means that the professional 
staff members are in a position to in- 
fluence in a measure the academic 
course of an educational institution by 
providing funds for specified purposes 
rather than making a grant without 
strings attached. They also are in a po- 
sition to wield an influence in interna- 
tional affairs again by specifying what 
grants will go to what countries and the 
Purposes for which the funds are to be 
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used. These professional staff people 
have been described as “the foundation 
bureaucrats.” 

The Internal Revenue Code states that 
tax-exempt religious, educational, chari- 
table, and scientific foundations need 
not file reports with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. They need not account for 
their assets, their expenditures, or the 
grants they make. Would it not be ad- 
visable for Congress to give this further 
extensive consideration? I have learned 
that the Statistics Branch of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is seriously consid- 
ering an investigation of the status and 
activities of tax-exempt foundations and 
the desirability of requiring at least an- 
nual financial statements. This probably 
would require the hiring of additional 
personnel by the Service. It is my 
thought that the House of Representa- 
tives could assist the Internal Revenue 
Service in making this investigation and 
help them and cooperate with them in 
reaching a conclusion on what controls 
or restrictions may be desirable in the 
handling of foundation funds, and help 
the foundations themselves toward more 
efficiency in the fruitful use of their 
funds. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hacan of Geor- 
gia today, on account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Kearns (at the request of Mr. 
Snort) for 40 minutes, today. 

Mr. Larrp (at the request of Mr. 
Snort) for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bruce (at the request of Mr. 
SuHort) for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Jarman, for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
May 9. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PELLY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CoLMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHortT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. BATEs. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. CoLuLier. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kornecay) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Brooks of Texas. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Murpry. 

Mr. Warts. 

Mr. McDowELL. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 
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Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Kornecay) to revise and extend his re- 
marks made on the conference report on 
H.R. 3935 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. Kornecay) to revise and extend 
her remarks made on the water pollution 
bill and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Puiisin in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gary and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ruopss of Arizona. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3935. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service and 
of other employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 4, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


863. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a re- 
port on the review of manpower utilization 
in selected areas of the Public Works De- 
partment, Fleet Activities, Yokosuka, Japan, 
Department of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

864. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving a net increase in the amount of 
$3,478,540 for the legislative branch (H. Doc. 
No. 150); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

865. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$1,500,000 for the legislative branch (H. Doc. 
No. 151); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

866. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report on the progress of the liquidation 
activities of the national defense, war and 
reconversion activities of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, pursuant to Public Law 
163, 88d Congress (22 F.R. 4633); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

867. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of accounting for earn- 
ings of covered workers, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, June 1960; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
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868. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to provide for the 
restoration to Indian tribes of unclaimed per 
capita and other individual payments of 
tribal trust funds”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

869. A letter from the executive director, 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, transmitting the audit report of 
March 31, 1960, for the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, pursuant to Public Law 595, 81st 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

870. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
provide the same life tenure and retirement 
rights for judges hereafter appointed to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Puerto 
Rico as the judges of all other US. district 
courts now have”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

871. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in certain cases as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 13(c) of the act of September 11, 1957; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

872. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

873. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Bak-Min Lum, A12586379, pursuant 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R.3279. A bill to increase 
the maximum rates of per diem allowance 
for employees of the Government traveling 
on official business, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 341). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLFR: Committee of conference. 
8.912. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
342). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 275. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6713, a bill to amend cer- 
tain laws relating to Federal-aid highways, 
to make certain adjustments in the Federal- 
aid highway program, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 343). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R.5963. A bill to amend 
the General Bridge Act of 1946 with respect 
to the vertical clearance of bridges to be 
constructed across the Misssissippi River; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 345). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6413. A bill to extend to fisher- 
men the same treatment accorded farmers 
in relation to estimated income tax; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 346). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1353. A bill for the relief of Max 
Bleier; without amendment (Rept. No. 330). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R.1399. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josefa Pidlaoan and daughter, Annabelle 
Pidlaoan; with amendment (Rept. No. 331). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1477. A bill for the relief of Mansureh 
Rinehart; without amendment (Rept. No. 
332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1602. A bill for the relief of Ido 
Enrico Cassandro; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 333). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1642. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lilyan 
Robinson; with amendment (Rept. No. 334). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1677. A bill for the relief of 
Elie Hara; without amendment (Rept. No. 
335). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1888. A bill for the relief of 
Tomislav Lazarevich; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 336). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2152. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fran- 
cisca Hartman; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 337). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2155. A bill for the relief of 
Reoko Kawaguchi Moore; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 338). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
cilary. H.R. 2156. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Tui Hing Tow Woo; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 339). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2835. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Lauchengco, Jr.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 340). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1877. A bill relating to the 
effective date of the qualification of Plumb- 
ers Union Local No. 12 Pension Fund as a 
qualified trust under section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 344). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 6774. A bill to extend and improve 
the National Defense Education Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6775. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended, to provide for the 
operation of steamship conferences; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 6776. A bill to encourage the creation 
of original ornamental designs of useful 
articles by protecting the authors of such 
designs for a limited time against unauthor- 


ized copying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. FORD: 


H.R. 6777. A bill to encourage the creation 
of original ornamental designs of useful ar- 
ticles by protecting the authors of such de- 
signs for a limited time against unauthor- 
ized copying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 6778. A bill to amend the act of June 
10, 1955, as amended, so as to establish the 
hours of work for rural carriers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6779. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to authorize existing 
management-type cooperatives to obtain ad- 
ditional commercial and community facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6780. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to place the FHA 
cooperative housing mortgage insurance pro- 
gram on a mutual basis, and to authorize 
loans to cooperatives under such program 
for replacements, improvements, and repairs; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 6781. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $2,400 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6782. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to make relative stability 
of prices an explicit aim of Federal economic 
policy; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 6783. A bill to assist the U.S. cotton 
textile industry in regaining its equitable 
share of the world market; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 6784. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to authorize the 
review of the administrative regulations by 
committees of Congress prior to their pro- 
mulgation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 6785. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 6786. A bill to provide coverage under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, as self-employed individuals, 
for employees in the folding room of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6787. A bill to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize wider distribution of books and other 
special instruction materials for the blind, 
and to increase the appropriations author- 
ized for this purpose, and to otherwise im- 
prove such act; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6788. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 6789. A bill to grant the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a dam 
across Savannah River between South Caro- 
lina and Georgia; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6790. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Commerce to take steps to encourage 
travel to the United States by residents of 
foreign countries, to establish an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6791. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act relating to mortgage insur- 
ance of section 213 cooperative housing, to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 6792. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 
2% percent the retirement multiplication 
factor used in the determination of annui- 
ties of certain employees engaged in hazard- 
ous employment; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 6793. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the King Range National Con- 
servation Area in the State of California; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 6794. A bill to permit the admission 
to registry and the use in the coastwise trade 
of not more than two foreign built hydrofoil 
vessels; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6795. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a 5-percent increase 
in rates of disability compensation, to pro- 
vide additional disability compensation for 
seriously disabled veterans as partial com- 
pensation for the reduction in their life 
expectancy because of their disabilities, to 
liberalize effective dates of certain awards, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6796. A bill to safeguard the employ- 
ment benefits of custodial employees in the 
postal field service by providing for the 
retention of such employees in the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6797. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual’s entitlement to child’s insurance 
benefits shall continue, after he attains age 
18, for so long as he is regularly attending 
high school or college; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 6798. A bill to amend the act incor- 
porating the Washington Home for Found- 
lings and to define the powers of said cor- 
poration; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 6799. A bill to provide for the holding 
of a term of court for the western district of 
Kentucky at Hopkinsville; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 6800. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain increases in 
rates of disability compensation and allow- 
ances for veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON (by request) : 

H.R. 6801. A bill to provide for disposition 
of certain tribal assets of the Colville Con- 
federated Tribes in the State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6802. A bill to provide for disposition 
of certain tribal assets of the Yakima Tribes 
in the State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H.R. 6803. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to provide 
that financial assistance under title IT and 
III of such act shall be available for educa- 
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tion in ancient foreign languages as well as 
in science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 6804. A bill to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of do- 
mestic gold; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6805. A bill to provide for the control 
of mosquitoes and mosquito vectors of hu- 
man disease through research, technical as- 
sistance, and grants-in-aid for control proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6806. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
State and local employees who have elected 
(under the divided retirement system pro- 
cedure) not to be covered under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram may have an additional opportunity to 
elect such coverage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6807. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to make it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor organiza- 
tion or its agents to discriminate among its 
members on the basis of race, color, creed, 
or national origin; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6808. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to permit the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to refuse to 
certify a labor organization for the purposes 
of collective bargaining which engages in 
certain discriminatory practices; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6809. A bill to amend section 610 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to pro- 
hibit the serving of alcoholic beverages to 
airline passengers while in flight; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6810. A bill to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended, 
to provide that the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation shall be subject to annual 
budget review by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 6811. A bill to amend section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
use or manufacture, in certain cases, by or 
for the United States of any invention de- 
scribed in and covered by a patent of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6812. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6813. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 6814. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6815. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committe on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6816. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
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Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 

available for navigation during the entire 

year; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6817. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 6818. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 233. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. Con. Res. 234. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. Con. Res. 235. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. Con. Res. 236. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. Con. Res. 237. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. Con. Res. 238. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. Con. Res. 239. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 240. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen-~ 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. Con. Res, 241. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 242. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Con, Res. 243. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con. Res. 244. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, ELLSWORTH: 

H. Con. Res. 245. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GARLAND: 

H. Con. Res. 246. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. Con. Res. 247. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. HAYS: 
H. Con. Res. 248. Concurrent resolution ex- 
the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. JONAS: 

H. Con. Res. 249. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 250. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 251. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H. Con. Res. 252. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. Con. Res. 253. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 254. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. Con. Res. 255. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. Con. Res. 256. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foregin Affairs. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H. Con. Res. 257. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 258. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H. Con. Res. 259. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 260. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. Con. Res. 261. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Con. Res, 262. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China tn the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Con. Res. 263. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. Con. Res. 264. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 265. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H. Con. Res. 266. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H. Con. Res. 267. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. Con. Res. 268. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. Con. Res. 269. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. Con. Res. 270. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 271. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H. Con. Res. 272. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. Con. Res. 273. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con. Res. 274. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H. Con. Res. 275. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. Con. Res. 276. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Con. Res. 277. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 278. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. Con. Res. 279. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Con. Res. 280. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H. Con. Res. 281. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 282. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. PPOST: 

H. Con. Res. 283. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. RANDALL: 

H. Con. Res. 284. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. Con. Res. 285. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. Con. Res. 286. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. Con. Res. 287. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 288. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 289. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a joint committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of the foreign intel- 
ligence activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. Con. Res. 290. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 6819. A bill for the relief of Tong Il 

Han; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6820 A bill for the relief of Helene 
Gavrilou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 6821. A bill for the relief of Chong 
Chul Hong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 6822. A bill for the relief of Alfred C. 

Altum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6823. A bill for the relief of Orhan 

Rogers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6824. A bill for the relief of Josefine 

Lepschi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 6825. A bill for the relief of Janusz 
Gozdz Wolanin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6826. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Olga 
Patramanis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6827. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Grace Doreen Sarjeant; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 6828. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest G. Rider; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY (by request) : 

H.R. 6829. A bill for the relief of Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 6830. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Minniti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6831. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Bara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
H.R. 6832. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marija Justinich and her minor daughter, 
Bozica Justinich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 
H.R. 6833. A bill for the relief of Frantisek 
Tisler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

137. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Theodore Krohn, National Women’s League 
of the United Synagogue of America, New 
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York, N.Y., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to Federal aid to 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

138. Also, petition of Jodie Aldridge, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., relative to requesting legisla- 
tive action to repeal the 16th amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Century 21 Exposition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, editorially, 
gave a progress report on plans for our 
Century 21 Exposition last Friday, 
April 21. 

Making this summation more impor- 
tant regarding steps taken to make this 
world fair a true report of the latest 
scientific and technological achieve- 
ments to be shown to the entire world 
was the fact that just 1 year from last 
Friday, the exposition will open its 
gates. 

So that Senators may know how the 
city of Seattle, the State of Washington, 
and the entire Pacific Northwest are 
moving ahead with the task of preparing 
this “jewel case exhibit of science,” I ask 
unanimous consent that the Post Intelli- 
gencer editorial be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

C-—21 Is CoMING STRONG 


One year from today the world fair called 
Century 21 opens to the public. 

Even oldtimers, accustomed to watching 
the west coast achieve big things against 
the odds, are astonished with the progress 
of the Century 21 exposition to date, 

First of all, the $80 million project (ex- 
clusive of foreign exhibits) is on a solid 
footing financially. Several of the build- 
ings, including some of the largest struc- 
tures, are well along. Construction of the 
Nation’s first monorail, from midtown to the 
exposition grounds, is underway. This has 
had the effect of alerting local citizens to 
the reality of Century 21. 

That is a reality long since understood 
by people elsewhere. This 1962 world fair 
has the support of the United States, and 
Uncle Sam himself will be the largest ex- 
hibitor. Moreover, Century 21 is approved 
by the Bureau of International Expositions. 
It is the only world fair now projected in 
the United States to receive such endorse- 
ment by this board of 30 nations. 

Thus foreign exposition experts, the 
Nation, and the State of Washington, are 
solidly behind Century 21. But, almost as 
important, all our neighbors this side of the 
Rocky Mountains have begun to recognize 
that Century 21 will reflect the energetic 
enterprise of the entire 11 Western States. 

They see that this is not a Seattle fair 
or a Pacific Northwest fair, but a world fair 
whose roots and influence extend through- 
_ the Far West and around the Pacific 
r 


Such are some of the factors which led 
the region’s hydroelectric utilities, both pub- 
lic and private, to combine on a complex 
exhibit in its own building. These are the 
reasons why wood cellulose companies, with 
worldwide markets, have pooled their imagi- 
native resources toward a major exhibit. 
And why Pacific Telephone Northwest and 
General Electric were among the first major 
U.S. companies to sign up for sizable space. 
Nor will the presence of the Boeing Aircraft 
exhibit be a mere matter of propinquity. 

Such companies want to identify them- 
selves, properly enough, with the five worlds 
of the exposition: the world of Century 21, 
the world of commerce and industry, the 
world of science, the world of entertainment 
with its gay way, and the world of the arts. 

While the response of business and in- 
dustry is not discouraging at this stage of 
development, the absence thus far of cer- 
tain major companies from the growing 
list of exhibitors is difficult to understand. 

Among major companies at this moment 
conspicuous by their absence from the ros- 
ter are, surprisingly, some which have 
found the Far West a lucrative market and 
whose future plans include expansion to 
serve this fastest growing population in 
the Nation. 

It is the belief of the Post-Intelligencer 
that these companies simply have not yet 
grasped the scope and role of Century 21. 
Or perhaps have not considered that the 
exposition will draw the bulk of its attend- 
ance from the Far West and Midwestern 
States, just as 2 years later the world fair 
at New York will draw most of its specta- 
tors from the Atlantic seaboard. 

We do know that at least a score of top- 
most companies are taking a second look at 
Century 21 and we are confident that their 
judgment will lead them westward and to- 
ward the warm welcome in which the Far 
West takes traditional pride. 

Meanwhile it is up to us in Washington 
State to continue our support of Century 
21 and of its officials who are doing such 
a splendid job. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Washington made reference to the Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition, but did not state 
what he was submitting for the REecorp. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. An editorial pub- 
lished in the Seattle Post Intelligencer, 
relating to the exposition. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the exposition now 
in progress? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, no; it will 
start 1 year from now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it is in process of 
being developed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who took a great in- 
terest in the subject, may like to know 
that good progress is being made. The 
State contribution, made by the last leg- 
islature, was exactly what the State 
government had said it would be. The 


Senator is aware, of course, of the Fed- 
eral contribution. 

The exhibitors are rapidly falling into 
a Approximately 30 nations will take 
part. 

The science exhibit is progressing well. 
Ground has been broken for the Fed- 
eral building. The other parts of the 
fair are rapidly underway. The State 
building is approximately 60 percent 
completed. 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus will be the 
Federal Commissioner. The President 
submitted the nomination of Dr. Spil- 
haus to the Senate today. The exposi- 
tion is making good progress and will 
be completed on schedule, 1 year from 
this week. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the transportation 
line being constructed, or has that been 
abandoned? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the construc- 
tion of the monorail was begun 60 days 
ago. I happened to be at home and at- 
tended the ceremony which marked the 
construction of the monorail. 

Now under construction is a tower 
which will be about 500 feet high, and in 
which there will be a restaurant. It 
will be a sort of Eiffel Tower. 

The exposition is privately financed. 
The total investment to date is between 
$55 and $59 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much has been 
contributed by the Federal Government? 
: Mr. MAGNUSON. Nine million dol- 

ars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 





Rule of Law Requires Judicial Discipline 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fortunate that the right of freedom of 
speech, on any question, is protected by 
a constitutional provision that remains 
inviolate. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, has raised a very provocative 
question in his observations concerning 
the importance of requiring strict ju- 
dicial discipline in the applications of 
the rule of law and its maintenance, es- 
sential to the protection of individual 
liberties and our republican form of 
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government. He describes, pointedly, 
that reasonable adherence to the prin- 
ciples of law and judgments established 
in prior decisions of the courts is an ab- 
solute requirement of the rule of law. 

He is to be admired for his frankness 
in his recognition of the rule of law, 
with its certainty of pronouncement, as 
opposed to the rule of men, which is 
subject to the influence of caprices, 
prejudices, and lack of mental discipline. 
He points out the steady erosion of the 
rule of law through the legalistic 
matrix of minority judicial opinions. 
Our colleague is positive in his criticism 
of these opinions. Certainly, he sets 
forth an indictment of the courts which, 
if true or not, merits study. His position 
in these matters is both interesting and 
challenging. Whether one agrees with 
his position or not, certainly, we must 
agree that the courts are not infallible. 
No one can disagree with his position as 
to the statement that judicial appoint- 
ments are of such public interest that, 
under our democratic process, the ap- 
pointment of qualified men to occupy 
high positions in the judiciary must be 
influenced by public opinion, if we are 
to make effective the rule of law and its 
guarantees to the protection of our in- 
dividual rights; the administration of 
our institutions and the guarantees of 
our republican form of government. No 
legislation should be so rigid as to affect 
the reasonable discretion of the court. 

The following article, from the Friday, 
April 28, 1961, issue of the Chicago Daily 
Law Bulletin, presents his views: 

[From the Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, 
Apr. 28, 1961] 
STrarE DeEcisis—Rvute or Law REQUIRES 
JUDICIAL DISCIPLINE 
(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman, 

House Committee on Un-American 

Activities) 

Essential to the maintenance of individual 
liberties and our republican form of gov- 
ernment is the rule of law. Indeed this is 
a basic feature of our society which dis- 
tinguishes it from the totalitarian—the 
latter being the rule of men. The rule of 
law is an egalitarian principle of historic 
origin and necessity. A principle which de- 
clares the equality of men demands a rule 
of law, that is to say, standards of conduct 
of general and equal application. The rule 
of law is likewise a libertarian principle. 
Tyranny exists in a government of men who 
are bound by no standards except those of 
personal whim and prejudice. Accordingly, 
Alexander Hamilton noted: “It has been 
frequently remarked, with great propriety, 
that a voluminous code of laws is one of 
the inconveniences connected with the ad- 
vantages of a free government.” (Federalist, 
No. 78.) 

I wish particularly to make an observation 
with reference to the application of the rule 
of law to the activities of the judiciary— 
notably the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Alexander Hamilton followed the 
above-quoted statement with this: “To avoid 
an arbitrary discretion in the courts, it is 
indispensable that they should be bound 
down by strict rules and precedents, which 
serve to define and point out their duty in 
every particular case that comes before 
them.” 

There is growing concern among a large 
number of lawyers, as we observe what ap- 
pears to be a steady erosion of the rule of 
law within that body of justices, evident 
particularly in the opinions of the minority 
justices, namely, Warren, Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan. Hamilton was undoubtedly mak- 
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ing references to the discipline of the com- 
mon law, which in its wisdom teaches rea- 
sonable adherence to consistency and stare 
decisis. It is the apparent rejection of this 
discipline by that minority om the Court 
which is very properly a matter of com- 
ment. 

Contempt of Congress cases involving the 
committee of which I am the chairman, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, have been particularly revealing, in the 
court’s treatment of the first amendment 
privilege. For example, the dissenting opin- 
ions of Justices Black and Douglas in the 
Viereck case (318 U.S. 236) dealing with 
Nazi talk, endorsed a qualified privilege, 
whereas in the cases of Wilkinson and 
Braden, decided February 27, 1961, which 
dealt with Communist talk, the same jus- 
tices joined by Warren and Brennan now 
pronounce an absolute privilege. 

Reasonable adherence to principles of law 
and judgments established in prior de- 
cisions is a requirement of the rule of law, 
and plainly a demand of liberty and fair- 
ness. There must be some predictability in 
the law for those who must live by it and 
equal treatment to those who must come 
before the same tribunal—and indeed the 
same judges—for judgment. The doctrine 
of stare decisis is a recognition of the rule 
of law, with its certainty, as opposed to the 
rule of men, with their caprices and prej- 
udices. 

This points up another and related issue 
of equal importance in maintaining the rule 
of law. What kind of men are we selecting 
to administer the rule of law? If the rule of 
law is to be a reality, it is evident that our 
justices be men who accept its discipline— 
and men of mental balance and intellectual 
stability. It is therefore incumbent upon 
the bar to engage in determined political 
activity in the area of judicial appointments, 
to utilize the democratic process in the 
creation of public opinion, to assure the ap- 
pointment of qualified men to occupy high 
stations—if we are to make effective the rule 
of law. 





Immigration Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a firm 
proponent of liberalized immigration 
policies and as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Immigra- 
tion and Citizenship Conference, I con- 
gratulate my esteemed colleague and 
friend, Senator Pure Hart, on the 
speech he delivered before the annual 
conference of that organization on 
March 24. 

Senator Hart’s remarks were succinct 
and frank. He rightly emphasized the 
desirability of making clear to the 
American public the relationship be- 
tween our immigration legislation and 
our prestige abroad. 

Mr. President, it is indeed important 
to our foreign policy that the ideals of 
the dignity and brotherhood of mankind 
be incorporated in our immigration laws. 
We must share those blessings which our 
heritage has bestowed upon us. 

In his speech Senator Hart has allied 
himself with that very type of imagina- 
tive, forward thinking leadership which 
must lead our country in these times of 
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crisis. It has clearly never been so im- 
portant for the United States to stand 
as a symbol of truly democratic thought 
and action throughout the world. 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Hart’s 
address be printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. HART, oF 
MICHIGAN, AT A CONFERENCE HELD BY THE 
AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
CONFERENCE: HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., 
Marcu 24, 1961 
The President, in his message to your con- 

ference, again has expressed his abiding be- 

lief that we must constantly strive toward 
the day when our immigration and refugee 
programs will reflect our highest principles 
of fairpiay, humanitarianism, and equality. 

All of you who work so faithfully in or- 
ganizations and through such groups as the 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference are 
aware of the President’s earlier writings and 
legislative achievements. It is my hope that 
we are entering a period when significant 
steps can be taken, both in and out of Con- 
gress, to achieve some of the priority goals 
you have sought, 

The signs are encouraging. The obnoxious 
questionnaire has been rescinded, and we no 
longer thus insult the visitor to our shore. 
The recognition of continuing departmental 
responsibility for the welfare of those who 
arrive homeless on our shores is equally sig- 
nificant. This I would add, does not detract 
from nor lessen the need for, the excellent 
work being done by the many voluntary 
agencies so skilled in postarrival adjust- 
ments and assistance. The new study of 
alien fingerprinting requirements also re- 
flects a changing tenor of the times and is, I 
believe, another good omen. 

Your meetings today have recognized the 
importance of a renewed effort in develop- 
ing immigration and refugee policies respon- 
sive to this new decade and now tiny world. 
This has been called by some the decade of 
decision. The President said a few days ago 
in his foreign aid message, a “‘decade for de- 
velopment.” Perhaps it is not out of order 
to suggest that for all concerned with the 
challenges of our immigration policy, this 
could well be the decade of dedication. 

It would be my hope that ingenuity, flexi- 
bility, and imagination could be the hall- 
marks with which you as an organization, 
along with the executive and legislative 
leaders, would approach the job ahead. 
Defeat is inevitable only if we become rigid 
and step beyond the realm of the possible. 
There are important executive policy and 
reorganization steps that can be taken. 
There are governmental and nongovern- 
mental ways through which the public can 
be educated on policy objectives. And one 
by one it should be possible to make the 
legislative changes necessary to bring our 
goals closer. 

It would be helpful if the primary ener- 
gies of all could be directed not to debates 
on procedures and strategy, but to educating 
and informing the public and the public’s 
representatives on the basic policy questions. 
The questions and debates over short legis- 
lative steps versus long steps, omnibus bills 
versus multibill approaches are not the keys 
to success. 

In my book the real key is to make clear 
the full impact on US. foreign policy of our 
immigration policies—our national origins 
approach to screening individuals. Presi- 
dent Kennedy made this point very clear 
in his message to this Congress. A major 
recognition of the importance of immigra- 
tion and refugee policy to foreign policy 
was made in the 1960 Democratic Party 
platform under a section entitled: “The 
Instruments of Foreign Policy.” This sec- 
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tion included the pledge to “eliminate dis- 
crimination and to enable members of 
scattered families abroad to be united with 
relatives.” Here, in very personal terms, 
is described the full impact of immigration 
policy on our foreign relations. Let us in- 
crease enormously the number of Americans 
who think immediately in just this way 
whenever the phrase “immigration policy” 
is heard or seen. 

Everyone recognizes that the challenges of 
emerging nations are tremendous. Let us 
not be further hampered in our efforts to 
join with them in free world endeavors by 
the embarrassment of taking no action to 
move forcibly against the kind of national 
policy discrimination we know today under 
our immigration quota system. 

What are the congressional prospects? 
Well, I am sure that in 1956 no one would 
have made a serious bet that Congress would 
have passed two significant civil rights laws 
before 1960. We must not look too closely 
at the roadblocks of the past in assessing 
the possibilities of the future. 

Finally, and this is the reason I was in- 
vited to make these few remarks I am sure, 
the tentative plans of the Subcommittee on 
Refugees and Escapees are probably of in- 
terest to you. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is new 
to the intricacies of this field. The subcom- 
mittee has a modest budget with which to 
initiate our work. Yet I hope that within 
the next year or two the subcommittee can 
evolve a program which will give members 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate background studies and hearings on 
such subjects as: 

What we have learned from our current 
experiences with the Cuban refugees, and 
our Nation having been the first stop of 
those seeking asylum from tyranny; 

World refugee and escapee facts and poli- 
cies within the jurisdictional scope of the 
subcommittee’s resolution and charter. 

U.S. experience gained from participation 
in the World Refugee Year. 

And if staff time and funds permit, I 
would hope to collect some experiences of 
those most familiar with the success or lack 
of success we have had in assimilating, train- 
ing, and resettling the homeless of the world 
under the program of the last 15 years. 

Your hospitality and warmth in inviting 
@ neophyte to address you is deeply ap- 
preciated. If objectives sought in immigra- 
tion reform are achieved in the months and 
years ahead, you will be largely responsible. 
If the Refugee and Escapee Subcommittee 
makes a small contribution to fairly and 
equitably assess the many ramifications of 
this subject, it will be as a result of the sup- 
port and cooperation of all of you. The 
pledge I make you is simply a desire to be 
helpful, cooperative, and available to all as I 
attempt to perform my duties in the Senate. 





Steelmark Month in the Upper Ohio 
Valley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
May 1, the cities of Weirton and Steu- 
benville held official ceremonies in- 
augurating the month of May as 
Steelmark Month in the upper Ohio Val- 
ley. Due to the pressure of Senate 
business, I was unable to participate in 
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this significant event. However, it is a 
project which, in my judgment, deserves 
wide notice as a community experiment 
in implementing the spirit of the New 
Frontiers. 


In a letter from the Weirton Steel Co. 
which sets forth the program and pur- 
poses of Steelmark Month, Mr. Martin 
F. Fahey, legal administrator of the in- 
dustrial relations department of Weirton 
Steel Co., stated: 


Forty cities will participate in Steelmark 
Month and 19 mayors recently attended a 
meeting here and issued proclamations de- 
claring the month of May to be Steelmark 
Month. Every chamber of commerce in the 
six counties comprising the upper Ohio Val- 
ley is actively and vigorously participating, 
and every retail merchants bureau in every 
city in the six counties is also enthusias- 
tically supporting this program. 

In addition * * * at least 25 mayors rep- 
resenting the key cities in the upper Ohio 
Valley will participate in the activities on 
May 1, all feeling that Steelmark Month is 
vitally necessary to the well-being of the 
people of their respective cities. 


Mr. President, in the interest of 
bringing to wider attention Steelmark 
Month as an outstanding example of 
community enterprise and initiative, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD my letter 
on the event dated April 24 and my fol- 
lowup telegram of May 1. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Aprit 24, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN A. JONES, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va. 

DeaR JOHN: With reference to my conver- 
sations with you and Mr. Martin Fahey last 
Thursday, I would very much like to par- 
ticipate in your official inaugural ceremonies 
for Steelmark Month on May 1. However, in 
view of the mounting pressure of Senate busi- 
ness, I would consider it most unlikely that 
I will be able to absent myself from the 
Senate that day. 

In the event that I will not be able to 
join you in the ceremonies, I hope that you 
will not think it presumptuous of me to 
take this occasion to extend a message in 
keeping with the general purpose of the 
event. 

It is gratifying to learn of this effort by 
Weirton Steel and the communities of the 
upper Ohio Valley to implement at a grass- 
roots level the spirit of President Kennedy’s 
inaugural message. 

The management personnel of Weirton 
Steel are particularly to be commended for 
their role in assuming the leadership of 
Steelmark Month. This is the kind of ef- 
fective industrial and community relations 
work which is responsible for the vital place 
that Weirton Steel occupies in the life of 
the upper Ohio Valley. 

Steelmark Month represents also the kind 
of initiative and enterprise which have 
brought the Ohio Valley itself into a posi- 
tion of prominence in the industrial and 
economic life of America. It is worth not- 
ing, in this respect, that no matter how 
dynamic and forward looking our leadership 
at the national level, no program of na- 
tional goals will be achieved if these goals 
are not embraced and carried forth by the 
actions of individual men and women at 
the community level. 

No industry has more clearly exemplified 
the dynamism and vigor of America than 
has the steel industry. In developing new 
uses for steel and new techniques for its 
production, the men and women who make 
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the steel for America have also made their 
industry the bedrock and foundation of 
American industrial, economic and military 
strength. 

The efforts of the men and women in the 
American steel industry have brought 
America to the highest per capita annual 
production of steel in the world—1,300 
pounds of steel per year for every person in 
the United States, as compared to 9 pounds 
per year in India. And in the wake of this 
outstanding achievement, we have virtually 
eliminated from our society the conditions 
of poverty and dire need. 

Yet the remarkable increase in produc- 
tivity in the steel industry, as well as many 
other industries, has not been unaccompa- 
nied by new problems. We are faced with 
a continued growth in our labor force at 
the same time that automation and mech- 
anization displace manpower. These proc- 
esses are already well advanced in the coal 
and steel industries, with the end not yet 
in sight. 

Therefore, in addition to the very worthy 
immediate goals of Steelmark Month, I 
would hope that the joint efforts and the 
relationships between industrial business, 
labor, and civic leaders established in this 
enterprise will be carried forth into further 
planning for the future. For in order to 
meet the displacement that is destined to 
occur in many industries, we must begin now 
to plan for an orderly process of readjust- 
ment, in discovering new regional resources 
and sources of employment, in planning for 
vocational retraining, and in extending the 
range and variety of industry-community 
relationships over the entire field where 
their interests and purposes are joined. 

In this respect, Steelmark Month may 
come to have a wider and a continuing bene- 
ficient effect upon the economic life of the 
upper Ohio Valley region. 

With my firmest hopes for the success of 
your project and with warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
May 1, 1961. 
Mr. JoHN A. JONEs, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va.: 

Senate business here prevents my partici- 
pation in your important ceremonies today. 
President Kennedy has asked me to be pres- 
ent for signing of area redevelopment bill at 
White House at 11 a.m. A conference com- 
mittee of Senate and House of which I am 
a@ member will meet at 2 p.m. in an effort 
to finalize amendments to Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Please know of my sincere con- 
gratulations and I trust my letter of April 
24 commending your effective industrial and 
community effort will be a further indica- 
tion of my appreciation of the value of your 
Steelmark Month. If convenient please ex- 
tend my best wishes to all those who are in 
attendance. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 





Questionnaire Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently completed the tabulation of the 
returns on my questionnaire, which was 
distributed throughout my district in 
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South Dakota, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp the results of the tabulation : 
together with some of the comments in- 

cluded in the questionnaire: 
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mid-March. I was very gratified by the 
response I received. Almost 13 percent 
of the questionnaires were returned, and 
many people took the time to add per- 


sonal comments on items of special 
interest. 

Because these views are representative 
of the thinking of the people of western 


Questionnaire returns 

















our domestic production to successfully compete 
with low-cost foreign imports in order to protect 
industry, agriculture, and mineral interests and 

our gold reserves which are being seriously de- 
leted as imports exceed exports? 

5. The proposal to assist areas where chronic labor 
surpluses exist, resulting from industries forced 
out of business primarily because of foreign com- 
petition? The proposal would enable these 








Pte a Slidedinteimenetitboe 


Percentage Percentage 
Not Yes No Not 
certain certain 
Do you favor— | Do you favor—Continued 
1. Increasing the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 per 8. Expanding the aid to dependent children program 
hour and extending coverage to 4,300,000 addi- to include children of unemployed parents--_____- 36 44 20 
ne edn ona 9 | 10 9. An increase in postal rates.....................-..-- 37 51 12 
2. Liberalization of our social security program includ- } 10. Retaining gasoline tax at its present 4-cent level, 
ing optional retirement for men at age 62, $10 shifting greater responsibility upon trucks for the 
increase in minimum monthly pensions, increase Federal highway construction program______--_- 77 13 10 
in widow’s allowance, liberalized disability pro- 11. Abolition of the House Un-American Activities 
visions, and less coverage to establish eligibility? j MIG. for. tte eres ont Sa 9 73 19 
An increase in payroll taxes of both employer | 12. The general principle in agricultural legislation of— 
and employee would be required to cover the } (a) Permitting the CCC to dispose of com- 
over $1,000,000,000 annual cost__...-..-..--------- | 12 1 modities on the open market at less than 
3. Medical care for the aged under the social security | | support price (cost to the Government) __- 27 43 30 
program not based on need, pushing the payroll | i] (b) Payment by Government, either in cash or 
tax to 10 percent by 1969, applicable only to those j in kind, for further retirement of produc- 
covered by social security? This program has tion acres on either a temporary or perma- 
been proposed rather than the State-administered ene as... sae SECA Reed sacked 17 56 27 
LS covering any needy person enacted by | | 
‘ongress last year--...---.---- eee ree bows 19 70 | h | —_—_—_—_——————— =e eae ———— 
4. Establishing protective tariffs and quotas to enable | Pesseuinns 
1 


| 13. In the field of Federal aid to education, which do you prefer: 
12 (a) A $5,700,000,000 Federal aid to education program includ- 
| ing school construction, teachers’ salaries, college scholar- 

ships, etc., paid directly from the Federal Treasury, even 
though it will bring certain Federal control of the schools? -. 

(b) As an alternative to direct Federal aid to education, legis- 
lation enabling the taxpayer to substract from his Fed- 
eral income tax the amount he pays in local property taxes 


13 | 


a ee i a 33 7 10 
6. A ee is for Government-owned public , for school purposes up to $100, and to deduct from taxable 
: <a SRL a Sa ae eae 7 69 24 || income up to $2,000 per year for each child in college? 
tion of foreign economic aid at its present i This would enable school districts to finance their own 
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. Continuation of foreign economic aid at its present 


level of approximately $4,000,000,000 annually --- 





QUOTABLE QUOTES FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Social security. “How do they expect to get 
the additional unemployment benefits out 
of employers who no longer employ the un- 
employed?” “When this law went into ef- 
fect, people had the idea that they would 
live a grand life in their old age and made 
no other provision for themselves. Now, 
with their pensions, they simply eke out 
the bare necessities.” 

Tax suggestions. “A double exemption 
allowance should be provided on the income 
tax return for a handicapped child or adult. 
It should include any person unable to hold 
a job due to a mental or physical handicap.” 

Tariffs. “We have been using nails manu- 
factured in Holland since the steel strike. 
Labor got their pay raise but lost their 
market.” 

Gasoline tax. “The President’s request on 
increased taxes for the highway system must 
have been prepared by the railroad lobby as 
its net effect is to torpedo the $5 billion 
trucking industry. It recommends that the 
trucking industry pay an amount equal to 
the net profit of the industry for 1960. 
Maybe Dr. Galbraith and Dr. Schlesinger 
were taught in Harvard that profits were 
not the incentive that made the free enter- 
prise system successful in America” * * *, 
“An average truck running 100,000 miles 
would presently pay $800 in Federal fuel 
tax. An automobile running the same num- 
ber of miles would pay about $266 in gasoline 
tax.” 

Agriculture. “If the CCC is permitted to 
sell at less than support price, it will put all 
small independent buyers and grain dealers 
out of business.” 

Un-American Activities Committee. “Do 
ev you can to strengthen the com- 
mit “Increase the funds for the Un- 
American Activities Committee instead of 
reducing them.” “We need greater protec- 
tion against the Communist threat.” 

Spending. “This ‘Givernment’”. “In 83 
years the Homestake Mine has produced 
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operating costs by making additional tax levies without 
additional cost to the taxpayer__.--...---.- 





three-fourths billion dollars in gold and the 
Government gives away that much every 
week.” “You don’t see many businesses 
still going that spend more than their in- 
come year after year.” ‘“‘Put a stop to back- 
door spending—there is already too much 
going out the front door unnecessarily.” 

Education. “Why do you try to make 
people believe that if we have Federal aid to 
education we must have Federal control of 
education?” ‘How can Congress take money 
from one group and give it to another with- 
out retaining control of how it shall be 
spent?” “I know firsthand that Federal aid 
means Federal control. Here the Govern- 
ment is telling them how to run the sewing 
course next year. We have always had an 
exceptional course here and now they are 
offering a little sewing and a little home- 
making to comply with Government regula- 
tions.” “Smith-Hughes now dictates the 
qualifications of teachers.” 

General. “Any government that can make 
you rich can also make you poor.” “We 
people do not want handouts—we just want 
a fair chance. Let’s make government good 
government and keep it businesslike, Let’s 
not mortgage our freedom.” “When you 
hurt a small man a little, you hurt him a 
lot.” “The Communist and Socialist coun- 
tries have centralized governments. America 
was built upon the foundation of the free- 
dom of the individual. Mount Rushmore has 
space for the man who can keep it that way. 
Only four have qualified so far.” ‘What is 
it when the government of a country taxes 
the products of the people’s labor and dis- 
penses those products back according to their 
needs? This is socialism and every Govern- 
ment program seems headed in that direc- 
tion.” “After objecting to so many things 
being done, I feel that I should shed a little 
light on the other side. I am very grateful 
to be living in a country where the individ- 
ual can state his convictions toward his gov- 
ernment. I also believe that any good 
American citizen does not mind paying his 


fair share, and would pay taxes that were 
necessary for the operation of his country, 
but I also believe that a good citizen doesn’t 
look to the government for a living and a 
handout for every little pinch in his busi- 
ness. Iam a young man of 24 and certainly 
hope that I do not have to live the rest of 
my life in a welfare state.” 





Extent of Back-Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an idea of 
congressional lack of control over the 
Federal purse strings can be gained by 
examining the status of back-door 
spending authorizations to agencies of 
the Federal Government, permitting 
these agencies to borrow from the Treas- 
ury and expend the funds without re- 
quiring an annual justification or review 
by the congressional committees having 
jurisdiction over appropriations. 

Just to show the enormity of these 
public debt transactions and their ever- 
continuing growth over the years, I in- 
clude a tabulation covering the period 
from the time this device of bypassing 
the scrutiny of Congress was first used 
and on through the years until 1960. 

However, the most shocking figures of 
all cannot yet be calculated; namely, the 
amount Congress will add to the total 
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this year. Altogether on the heels of the 
recommendation of President Eisen- 
hower that back-door spending be dis- 
continued, the Kennedy administration 
requests already exceed $18 billion and 
thereby and therein is the threat of 
greater use than ever of this fiscally un- 
sound method of financing Federal pro- 
grams. 

If the Congress enacts a $8 billion 
housing bill, a $7 billion foreign aid bill 
and $7 billion more for grain disposal 
under Public Law 480, plus many more, 
plus those that have passed to date—all 
outside the normal appropriations proc- 
ess—history may well set the 87th Con- 
gress as having yielded its constitutional 
responsibility to the executive branch in 
greater degree than any Congress before. 
If so, the representatives of the people 
this year will have contributed more to 
“one man rule” than Members during 
any time since the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is the year by year 
record of weakening of the legislative 
branch through increasing loss of control 
of money drawn from the Treasury with- 
out the regular process of appropriation 
as contemplated by the Founding 
Fathers: 

Record of public debt transactions from June 
30, 1932, to June 30, 1960 
{In millions of dollars] 


Borrowings| Unused | Balance of 
and other | balance of | borrowing 
Fiscal year advances | authority from 
from at end Treasury at 
Treasury of year yearend 
$350. 0 $1, 150.0 $350. 0 
1, 235. 0 2, 537. 4 1, 585. 0 
1, 670.0 7, 570.7 3, 255. 0 
825. 0 5, 590. 4 3, 655. 0 
865. 0 4, 586. 9 4, 030. 0 
227.0 4, 997.8 3, 630. 0 
345. 0 5, 783. 8 882. 7 
426. 3 6, 235. 2 273.3 
641.8 6, 874.3 104.3 
798. 2 9, 374. 4 301.7 
4, 178.3 18, 868. 4 4, 078.7 
6, 969. 0 15, 774.7 7, 519.1 
7, 615. 0 15, 156. 8 10, 717.3 
4, 149.0 16, 810. 0 12, 168.7 
3, 553. 1 24, 527.1 12, 504.9 
7, 346. 6 21, 206. 2 16, 579.8 
5, 505.0 15, 166.8 9, 122.7 
5, 851.0 13, 473.8 13, 184.3 
4,031.7 16, 991. 4 14, 756.8 
3, 780. 6 17, 604. 9 15, 360.7 
2, 739. 2 21, 326.7 15, 854. 1 
4, 420. 4 20, 006. 2 18, 369. 3 
5, 398. 4 20, 738. 4 19, 067. 4 
6, 224.0 19, 245. 2 22, 347.6 
5, 273.1 17, 979. 9 26, 172.8 
6, 077.7 19, 834. 4 28, 887.9 
7, 301.7 25, 197. 4 28,019. 2 
9, 958. 7 25, 185. 7 32, 827.7 
6, 733. 6 25, 734.0 33, 068. 4 
536 CIO fies bliin dedi 





Killer Substances in Food 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been greatly dis- 
turbed over a period of time now about 
persistent reports of increasing peril 
from cancer-causing agents in foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. From time to time 
the Congress has given considerable at- 
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tention to this most serious question and 
some legislation seeking to control this 
menace to human welfare has been en- 
acted. 

Recently Dr. Freddy Homburger, presi- 
dent of the Bio-Research Institute of 
Cambridge, Mass., testified before our 
House Subcommittee on Health Appro- 
priations that a Federal appropriation of 
$10 million is urgently needed to help 
protect the American people against can- 
cer-causing agents in the above products. 
At the same time he suggested that this 
sum would enable the Food and Drug 
Administration to speed up research on 
improved methods to detect cancer-in- 
ducing substances in consumer goods. 

“We have a law designed to exclude 
from human consumption all cancer- 
producing substances,” said the doctor, 
“but we lack the methods to determine 
exactly what constitutes a cancer haz- 
ard, eve:1 for test animals.” 

Pointing to the fact that in existence 
today there are innumerable consumer 
items which never have been adequately 
tested because of the lack of quick, 
economical, and reliable methods, the 
doctor outlined a $10 million program, 
one-half of which would go for intra- 
mural studies, grants-in-aid, and con- 
tract research programs. Another $5 
million would go for the construction of 
needed laboratory space for the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Homburger’s recent demonstration 
that an agent used widely in soft drinks 
and contained in many other flavoring 
components produces cancer in rats was 
most alarming. Strongly urging the 
Congress to take action, this well known 
scientist declared that as an example of 
what the public must be guarded against, 
was the substance used as a weight-re- 
ducing agent for years until it became 
evident that it caused cataracts of the 
eyes. Dr. Homburger also urged Con- 
gress to support and bolster independent 
research institutions which exist out- 
side of universities and hospitals, and re- 
quested an appropriation of $50 million 
to create new institutes of this kind 
throughout the country. He said this 
sum would make it possible to organize, 
construct, and equip 100 independent in- 
stitutes at the rate of two in each State, 
to be operated by Government and pri- 
vate grant-in-aid funds. 

He summarized his case by stating: 

The universities, with their team efforts, 
educate a type of scientists who work to- 
gether admirably in committees, research 
teams, and departments of large labora- 
tories. But nowhere are we training—sys- 
tematically—the leaders of tomorrow who 
will guide new scientific developments. 
Such leaders can emerge from independent 
institutes. 


I trust that the Congress will take Dr. 
Homburger’s urgent warning to heart, 
and I urge the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to make sure this year that sufficient 
funds are appropriated to take every ef- 
fective measure that is necessary to elim- 
inate cancer-causing agents or other del- 
eterious substances in food, water, drugs, 
and cosmetics and other products, ma- 
terials, or substances with which the 
public comes in contact and are capable 
of producing incurable or serious disease 
or affliction. 
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This question is one of greatest ur- 
gency and topmost priority because 
America’s food preparation and eating 
habits are changing greatly. Additional 
effective controls must be found to pro- 
tect the public health and to prevent 
millions of innocent people from being 
poisoned or rendered sick or afflicted by 
what they eat, what they use, what they 
wear, cr what they may be exposed to 
in modern society. 

There is need for boldness and im- 
mediate action in fashioning the broad- 
est type of program to combat these 
evils. Congress must provide the answer 
at an early date and I strongly urge that 
it be done. 

The article follows: 


Funps ASKED FOR RESEARCH—Foop TESTS 
VITAL IN WAR ON CANCER 


WASHINGTON.—A Boston scientist told Con- 
gressmen Thursday that a Federal appro- 
priation of $10 million is urgently needed 
to help protect the American people against 
cancer-causing agents in their foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. 

Dr. Freddy Homburger, president of the 
Bio-Research Institute of Cambridge, Mass., 
told a House Subcommittee on Health Ap- 
propriations the sum would enable the Food 
and Drug Administration to speed up re- 
search on improved methods to detect 
cancer-inducing substances in consumer 
goods. 

“We have a law designed to exclude from 
human consumption all cancer-producing 
substances,” Dr. Homburger said, “but we 
lack the methods to determine exactly what 
constitutes a cancer hazard, even for the 
test animals.” 


WORKED AT TUFTS 


“There exists today innumerable consumer 
items which never have been adequately 
tested because of the lack of quick, eco- 
nomical, and reliable methods,” he said. 

Under the Homburger plan, one-half of the 
$10 million appropriation would go for in- 
tramural studies and for a grant-in-aid and 
contract research program. Another $5 mil- 
lion would make possible construction of 
needed laboratory space for the Food and 
Drug Administration. “The agency,” Dr. 
Homburger said, “now has practically no 
funds for such research.” 

Dr. Homburger, former research professor 
of medicine and director of cancer research 
at Tufts University, recently demonstrated 
that an agent used widely in soft drinks and 
contained in many other flavoring com- 
ponents produces cancer in rats. 

As an example of what the public must 
be guarded against, the Boston scientist 
cited the case of a substance used as a 
weight-reducing agent for years until it 
became evident that it caused cataracts of 
the eyes. 

NEW TEST DESCRIBED 

“Dr. Bernard Armbrecht of the FDA has 
now developed a method, using chickens, 
that can demonstrate toxic properties of 
drugs in a matter of days,” Dr. Homburger 
said. 

Dr. Homburger also urged Congress to en- 
courage independence in health research by 
boistering independent research institutes 
which exist outside of universities and hos- 
pitals. He requested an appropriation of 
$50 million to create new institutes of this 
kind throughout the country. 

He said this sum would make it possible 
to organize, construct, and equip 100 inde- 
pendent institutes at the rate of 2 in each 
State, to be operated by Government and 
private grant-in-aid. 

“The universities, with their team efforts, 
educate a type of scientists who work to- 
gether admirably in committees, research 
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teams, and departments of large labora- 
tories,” he said. “But nowhere are we train- 
ing—systemically—the leaders ef tomorrow 
who will guide new scientific developments. 
Such leaders can emerge from independent 
institutes.” 





Mr. Robert Riggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House the 
distinguished career of one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding representatives of the 
fourth estate. 

I speak of the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, the president of Wash- 
ington’s famed and exclusive Gridiron 
Club, and the well known political 
analyst, Mr. Robert Riggs. 

A native of Joplin, Mo., Mr. Riggs is 
a graduate of the journalism school of 
the State university there. He began 
his newspaper career in Madison, 
Wis., with the Associated Press in 
1927, and after some experience on the 
Milwaukee Journal he joined the staff 
of the Courier-Journal in 1929 as as- 
sistant State editor. Through hard 
work, diligence, and a natural talent 
which soon manifested itself, he even- 
tually became assistant managing edi- 
tor, a position he held until 1942 when 
he came to the Courier-Journal’s Wash- 
ington bureau as correspondent. 

Recently elected to his first term as 
president of the Gridiron Club, Bob 
Riggs is known through Washington; 
throughout Kentucky, where he has 
long been known as a brilliant journal- 
ist; and throughout the Nation, where 
the Courier-Journal has for many years 
been regarded as one of the finest ex- 
amples of a working newspaper. 

The respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues in the press, a notably competi- 
tive industry in which praise is hard 
come by, is indicative of the acute per- 
ception and keen insight into every as- 
pect of the newspaper business which 
characterizes Bob Riggs. That same in- 
sight and perception, when applied to 
legislative affairs with a talent for sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff and 
simplifying the most complicated legis- 
lation into readable and understandable 
prose, has made Bob Riggs an invaluable 
asset to every member of the Kentucky 
delegation. From his first job with the 
AP in Wisconsin, Bob’s talent for seeing 
into the working mind of an official per- 
sonality—as evidenced in the chapter he 
contributed on Lynpon JOHNSON to Eric 
Sevareid’s “Candidates of 1960”’—has 
been praised by his colleagues and his 
readers. 

It is my pleasure to point out Bob 
Riggs’ achievements to this distin- 
guished body, and my privilege to know 
him. It is my earnest hope that he will 
continue in a career which has brought 
pride and glory to his lovely family and 
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his many admiring friends and has been 
am invaluable asset. to the press of Amer- 
ica in general and that of Kentucky in 
particular. 





Giving Protocol Meaning—New Strength 
in the Office of Protocol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
in the State Department, directly under 
the Under Secretary of State, there ex- 
ists a little understood, yet important, 
adjunct to our foreign policy. I refer 
to the Office of the Chief of Protocol, 
currently held by Angier Biddle Duke. 

Too often, the Chief of Protocol is 
envisioned as the President’s representa- 
tive at white-tie parties and fancy dip- 
lomatic receptions. His responsibility is 
thought of as merely requiring that Am- 
bassador A is recognized as being senior 
in rank to Ambassador B, and treated 
accordingly. Fortunately, Mr. Duke is 
bringing a broader concept of this job 
to the office he holds. 

Mr. Duke has taken into his jurisdic- 
tion many of the personal problems that 
the representatives of other nations, 
particularly the new nations of Africa, 
face on being accredited to the United 
States. Problems such as decent hous- 
ing, schooling, vacations, and trips 
around the country are only some that 
have crossed Mr. Duke’s desk. 

His quick response to the insult to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Sierra Leone at a 
restaurant in Pennsylvania and the un- 
derstanding with which he came to the 
assistance of several young African stu- 
dents when they had »een picked up for 
demonstrating on the death of Patrice 
Lumumba augur well for the sensible 
and sensitive handling of these minute 
yet important problems. 

About 2 weeks ago, Mrs. Eleanor Is- 
rael, of New York, was sworn in es a spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. Duke to work on 
housing problems. Mrs. Israel has had 
an outstanding career as a leader in the 
resolution of social problems. In a quiet 
yet effective manner, she has attained 
many significant goals. In the ceremony 
swearing in Mrs. Israel, Mr. Duke said, 
“She will not receive all the recognition 
she will deserve because the nature of 
her job requires that she be efficient 
while being unobtrusive.” 

On April 22, the Washington Post re- 
printed an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal discussing the job of the Chief 
of Protocol] of the State Department. I 
ask unanimous consent that it appear 
with my remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcoOrD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Grvine Prorocot MEANING 

The traditional job of the Chief of Protocol 

of the State Department has been one of 
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assuring that. foreign diplomats and digni- 
taries are dealt with on the basis of rank 
and seniority. He sees that they are prop- 
erly greeted upon arrival—whether at. air- 
ports or receptions—and given proper send- 
offs. He is in charge of the social and diplo- 
matic amenities. Protocol, as the French 
expert said, “is the code of international 
politeness.” 


Angier Biddle Duke, new Chief of Protocol, 


wants to expand the duties of his office. He 
suggests that his staff help diplomats get 
their children placed in schools, help plan 
their vacations, and trips about the country 
and help them meet their neighbors. 

But he wants to take over a much more 
important problem, too. It is that of seeing 
to it that African diplomats are properly 
treated. In the past many have run into 
racial discrimination in Washington and 
around the country. They have had dif- 
ficulty finding housing, entering places of 
recreation, getting served in hotels and res- 
taurants, finding office space. This, of 
course, is harmful to American foreign pol- 
icy—and shameful in view of our democratic 
professions. 

If Duke succeeds in getting the assignment 
he wants, and solves its problems, he will not 
only raise the level of his office but will serve 
the best interests of our foreign policy. 





The Opinion of the 18th Congressional 
District, New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the privilege of representing the 
18th Congressional District of New York. 
My area is populated probably by the 
most heterogeneous group in the United 
States. Their ethnic backgrounds are 
Irish, Italian, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Czech, Greek, Bel- 
gian. It is an integrated community 
with all races and religions. This area 
is known as East Harlem and Yorkville. 
It is strictly urban with few private resi- 
dences or one-family homes. My district 
is populated by residents who are paying 
extremely high rents and extremely low 
rents. The rentals range from $100 per 
room per month to $5 per room per 
month. Included among them are the 
residents of a great number of low-in- 
come public housing projects. Within 
the past few years because of the great 
land values and desirability of location, 
more than 15,000 families have been dis- 
located in the Yorkville section. In a 
bulldozer operation, luxury housing has 
been built and is being built. As a con- 
sequence, great hardships have been suf- 
fered by residents who have lived within 
the area for more than a generation. 

Many new residents have moved into 
the section whose viewpoints I have not 
had the opportunity of ascertaining. 
Because of the rapidly changing condi- 
tions, the viewpoints of my constituents 
whom I represented in the 85th and 86th 
Congresses may have changed, and con- 
sequently, I may not be aware of their 
present attitudes. 

Prom 1947 through 1956, with the ex- 
ception of 2 years, I represented the 


RTE ees 
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greater portion of this section as a State 
senator. I feel that I am close to my 
people and that their viewpoints are well 
known to me. However, one of the great 
political mistakes any public official can 
make is to assume that he knows at all 
times the thinking of his constituents. 
It is necessary, therefore, from time to 
time to be advised as to the opinions of 
the constituency as to specific issues. 
We public officials, after all, are the serv- 
ants of the people representing them in 
a@ republican system where we are ac- 
countable for our decisions every 2 years. 

In the early part of this year, before 
legislation was voted upon, I forwarded 
to all the registered voters in my con- 
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gressional area a questionnaire. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the voters or 
5,000 responded to my request for their 
opinions, and I am pleased to present the 
tabulation of the answers to my in- 
quiries. This tabulation was compiled 
by two collegians from the University of 
Maryland and American University, 
Henry Hyde and Robert Hardgrove. 
While many of the results were expected 
by me, others were a complete surprise 
and a revelation. The two most sur- 
prising results related to the viewpoint 
of the constituency with respect to Fed- 
eral funds to private or parochial schools 
for private school construction and Fed- 
eral loans for private or parochial school 
construction. My district is populated 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
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by many persons of the Roman Catholic 
faith, including the Irish, the Italians, 
and the Puerto Ricans. The great num- 
ber of my constituency consists of wage 
earners working in factories, in govern- 
ment, and in industry. Their answers 
with respect to their viewpoint regard- 
ing labor unions was a great surprise. 

In view of the fact that most of the 
new construction with high rentals and 
luxury apartments are located south of 
96th Street, I have had a separate tabu- 
lation of the answers with respect to the 
northern part of my district above 96th 
Street. The results of the answers to the 
questions in the entire district and the 
so-called low rental area and East Har- 
lem section follow: 










Percentage results in | Percentage results above 
entire district 96th St. at East Har- 
lem section 
Yes No Yes No 
1, Education: 
(a) Do you favor the administration program of providing Federal funds for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
a ee Se I III SI ooo ines inden nein dgtbanusenetemdindhridcennihncasiepeowetandannndll 75 25 79 21 
(b) Do you favor Federal funds to private or parochial schools for private school construction?._.........-.-...------ 23 77 40 60 
‘ Do you favor Federal loans for private or parochial school construction?..............--..-.-.-----.-------------- 43 57 62 38 
d) Do you favor allocation of funds to States on the basis of school population in private and parochial schools as 
SUGE O60 DORNIIOLION 30) UING ROTI gi uicn nda daoddsbndo dened hnmsarkhbnddtohdasendsvensdinustieldaddpocesonsen 39 61 55 45 
(e) Do you believe that Federal loans to private or parochial schools for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
violate the principle of separation of church and state?_.....-...-...-----..------------ ores 42 44 56 
(f) Do you favor Federal scholarships of $1,000 based on merit without regard to needs test?__...-- a 36 64 39 61 
er (s) ue zen favor tax deduction of $1,200 for taxpayer for higher education of himself or dependents?-__.........-..-- 75 25 79 21 
. Fore airs: 
(a) Should economic aid to Europe and Asia and South America be— 
Discontinued - . 
Maintained at present level 
(b) Do you believe that recognition of Communist China in the United Nations is inevitable?_.. ...........-.--.-..- 54 46 46 54 
(c) Do you believe that our support for NATO should be— Percent 
I ttn hrtthnctahith bes weibentinann habs dnitdibicbidensuddusdsagdinsusdhe sisdghas dabnblekdiulisatiieel 44 
PREIS OG COED BO UOE cece cnn ncocccncniandnanantacpdnamatdinannnddnne entiunihiitadihethptadccndiind 47 
Wes Seren caudal mds bs eidenwenensnccnkhawsendoentbndninindcqhdicndibisndpdunncnweiteneniansianel 9 
(d) Do ~_ believe that the United States should take— Percent 
TE NE SUI CI, as ow wisenicininnaahinnistinenenedsigedetetiaiimamnnanasdeld dedi nadie! 44 
ED IE, dastentidndnktheatdrocanhacmmassonsanieamnnnaaontinndimenianpamanaitingmgmniilld 16 
nnnns SUNS CIE TURIN ote 0 «  acmamnbandondaskauscendssinanadaddoducsandassoncucemmenaadinl 19 
ee BG, Ce SI ik icc cect ccdéadadplschaitiessdedasnudiiditenpaninnapniimbbdonndilpll 21 
(e) Do you believe our support of the U.N. in the Congo and Africa should be— 
NNN ONIN sa OL so corres aims vtianiisinstitnenastineo ame iebeadetempebnmnanaeh amma alanine tes aemapnaie daa 44 
SROs Wee MONT I nen ncdnitipaininddsswmcbadnabbidemmigcbiinadonnpliniibiinadanandnapiii 26 
PE ic akon nehaeuddscadennesecedaiialniamnsbnedies hash ans baked aie tiaadeuaminedell 14 
Strengthened with additional financial aid and with military forces................-...-.-..-----------.-- 16 
3, Foreign trade: 
(a) Do you believe that reciprocal trade agreements with foreign nations should be— 
GE ST Ul iuidavnrduakwpdusdbiatinedcanusenbenntanetinnadynandonmmntbdnakaadasponatnhibaamengnnanaats 55 
Revised with higher tariffs and lower quotas for foreign goods............-..-.--.-.--.-..-----------.---- 40 
tebe Fi tis tin co msinbintittiztemtncitiipancniinebiiiidatsdnsioendidbiitmnnmiiibiniathin nse adimeimte laa tatE anit 5 
ar ° 
(a) Should restrictions on labor’s right to picket and boycott under Landrum-Griffin law and Taft-Hartley law be 
IES oe perience te nncpnceeninihs achpennietnemenmienen coin esliniennsinatt se Mtl innit EMail talc cect ineenen eet RI asen ccs ecg 36 64 48 52 
@ Do you believe that labor unions should be subject to antitrust laws?_................---.....--..---------.-..-- 80 20 76 24 
(c) Do you believe that secondary boycotts and picketing on construction sites should be declared not illegal?__..-_-- 40 60 38 62 
(d) Do you favor increase of minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 under present coverage?...........-.--...-------------- 78 22 87 13 
(e) Do you favor extending coverage of $1 hourly minimum wage to employees in retail or service establishments 
STORIE TAFIS re Ce MON II Fae catinsin cn Lae babi cobicdvckachbchnekngcnsegsdicotcdudandaddshnosunbooddbecac 85 15 84 16 
(f) Do you favor legislation granting $1 hourly minimum wage for service employees in hotel, motel, and restaurant 
CCE I SD ES nc ccsntiesiti nner Aciinesseestinettkabenln meni natmeimnianntimmitiatebiainundeatee 83 17 86 14 
a hea ) a favor Federal funds for depressed areas to stimulate and revive business?...............--.--.-------.--- 82 18 87 13 
. BO security: 
(a) Do you favor boosting minimum old-age pension from $33 per month to $43 per month?__..................---..- 93 7 98 2 
Do you favor permitting men to retire at age 62 instead of 65, the same as women, on reduced pensions?-_........- 74 26 81 19 
(c) Do you favor raising pensions for widows to 85 percent of husband’s pension?............-..-.....--------------- 87 13 92 8 
(d) ws vou aor increase of payroll tax of 4 percent on employees/employers to finance liberalization of social security 7 a ul s 
san Sa cect corte os ceccesinsadimieh or cee Tacos eke theta din nave taal cen inch nem aneecem pita acai eet onde een alia ie areata nibs ea alae 
(e) Do you favor legislation granting annually 60 days of hospitalization, nursing care, and surgical expenses for re- 
tired pensioners under social security system in lieu of present law which provides that Federal Government 
will match State expenditures for programs for retired pensioners earning less than $2,500 annually or who are 
RS Wn isdn ok HSE BEE od cenwctinenaigttan nated nackte tke Cocaine! 74 26 87 13 
6. Housing: 
(a) Do you favor Federal program for more public housing for more low-income families?..................-......-.- 76 24 82 18 
(b) Do you favor Federal program for public housing for middle-income families?.....................-....-------.-- 80 20 85 15 
7. Rent control: 
(a) Do you favor— Percent 
Sener ie CUNEO D SUNG CINE AE, Usiinn cand decdaboscsdennnenduliewsadsndauqodsoaeckungiandnwall 55 
15 percent increase for those who have not been given 1 increase since 1950_...................-.....----.- 18 
I OO ii til i dh lln dh ebcthlt Rieiltenntienddinhinie tained nda Samginiseimbnaioninguenlie cmc ttm nsed 6 
Ek ce couche mann didpeinninm ameter ocsaantsominmersedpameiibenarnaiaamiceeiien 4 
Continued and effective rent control + 15% increase............--.-- 2 ee eee eee 17 
8. Your standard of living: 
a) Is your income as much today as it was this time last year?....................-----.-----2---------------- en eee 74 26 63 33 


‘ou now— 

mployed full time-.. 
Employed part time 
Unemployed.... 
Retired 
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With respect to the answers 2(a), 2(c), 
2(d), and 2(e), the following are the results 
of the entire district as compared with the 
results above 96th Street: 





Entire | Above 
district |96th St. 








2. Foreign affairs: Percent a 
(a) 





PP OOS ecadniickiencisowct 26 
Decrease 20 17 
i 15 18 
TN ts esis nanaleindite ceain paras 39 38 
(c) Strengthen __....__..........- 44 46 
I liad stitsnaleenenctatil 47 43 
comms a il 
Ca TE ii cette ndhicens 44 45 
IR ai ioe icennsevtewe 16 15 
I Si el Tat arnivnanieeminns 19 25 
Economie and/or diplomatic_- 21 15 
(ce) Strengthen financial. .......-- 44 35 
Strengthen military. -........ 26 35 
DOD an ocecccdecoccseus 14 19 
Strengthen financial and 
IE i nceentaiticiindneeuaiicuteinn 16 il 





With respect to the answers of 3(a), the 
following are the results of the entire dis- 
trict as compared with the results above 
96th Street: 


Entire | Above 
district |96th St. 








3. Foreign trade: 


siesta adits th alentanatind 40 50 
eS 5 7 


Percent) Percent 
55 43 


With respect to the answers of 7(a), the 
following are the results of the entire dis- 
trict as compared with the results above 
96th Street: 


Entire | Above 
district |96th St. 











7. Rent control: 
NN A edie cactdies 





Percent| Percent 
55 63 


15-percent increase__.......-.- 18 18 
I oi oie arn castennariemenctaees 6 4 
Decontrol of vacant apart- 

IR cnt nhettencmeanl . 4 3 
Continue and 15-percent in- 

SDS cdintenccntnidamsaase 17 12 


With respect to the answers of 8(b), the 
following are the results of the entire dis- 
trict as compared with the results above 
96th Street: 


Entire | Above 
district |96th St. 








8. Your standard of living: Percent| Percent 
(b) Full-time employment -_-.--._- 64 61 
Part-time employment. --_-.-- 8 7 
ROE FOO no cc nncae 8 19 

IE nctrnsniediinanncinma diel 20 23 


It will be seen, therefore, that the an- 
swers to most of the questions are com- 
parable and that the viewpoints held 
are held without regard to the economic 
status of the constituency. 

President Kennedy has recommended 
legislation which would promote the 
economy of our country and increase the 
purchasing power of the workingman. 
My questionnaire discloses that two- 
thirds of my constituency are employed 
full time whereas one-third are employed 
part time or retired or unemployed. 
This result justifies the viewpoint of our 
President in moving ahead to solve one 
of the major problems of the new ad- 
ministration, that is, the purchasing 
pewer of the working people in the 
United States. I am certain that my 
constituency will draw their own con- 
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clusions when they review the results 
as set forth above. 

I thank them for favoring me with 
their opinions which I requested, and I 
intend to advise my constituency with 
the results. Many of my constituents 
included personal comments, suggestions, 
and notes, which because of their num- 
ber, I am unable to answer individually. 
However, I am at my congressional office 
at 1484 First Avenue every Saturday aft- 
ernoon between 1 and 5 p.m., and will be 
available and more than happy to have 
them pay me a visit, and to discuss any 
matter which they would like to per- 
sonally bring to my attention. 





National Radio Month 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, radio 
has come to have such a significant and 
pervasive role in our lives today that we 
tend to take it for granted. 

We are likely to forget that it has 
grown to its present proportions in a 
few short decades. 

A few remember the old crystal sets 
they made with copper wire, peanut but- 
ter cartons, and a crystal. 

Today the radio is a necessity to the 
farmer and the rural resident. More 
than 99 percent of all farm homes have 
a radio and 79 percent have two or more 
in use. 

There is an amusing story told about 
radio that might give point to the im- 
portance of this medium. 

It concerns an old Indian brave who 
achieved wide local fame in his commu- 
nity with his excellent weather predic- 
tions. He was consulted by everyone. 
But one day he was cross and irritable 
and upset because he could not answer 
when asked what the weather would be. 
When he was asked why, he replied, 
truthfully enough, that a tube in his ra- 
dio set had gone out. 

Radio has, indeed, become the work- 
horse of agricultural communications 
bringing news and information as soon 
as it is available. 

Millions of us share, too, the great 
religious music broadcast throughout 
the years, and at Easter and at 
Christmas time, as well as the inspiring 
messages which are delivered by our 
leading clergymen of many faiths. 

Radio and its sister medium, tele- 
vision, bring music and other programs 
of the highest cultural level to the family 
fireside. 

We must welcome with deep apprecia- 
tion the educational radio and television 
fare and work to have more of such 
programs broadcast on what is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest educa- 
tional mediums in the world today. 

No longer is the farmer, his wife, and 
his children the forgotten people of our 
era, removed by the barriers of time and 
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distance, from the cultural riches of our 
civilization. 

They share with city folk at the same 
time and with the same means the re- 
warding things of life. 

Radio thus united us as a people, and 
constantly knits up the seamless gar- 
ment of our common aims and aspira- 
tions. 

And now as we face up to the realities 
of the space age it will be radio and tele- 
communications that we will depend on 
to keep us well informed hour by hour, 





Needed Now: A Joint Committee on the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for the consideration of my col- 
leagues as well as the tax-burdened citi- 
zens of this country a very timely article, 
which appeared in the April edition of 
Tax Review, by the Honorable Joun L. 
McCLELLAN, our highly esteemed col- 
league and senior Senator from the State 
of Arkansas. 

Senator McCLe.tian points out in a 
very logicaland forceful manner the need 
for a Joint Committee on the Budget 
to be set up within the Congress and 
responsible to the Congress. He very 
appropriately calls attention to the fact 
that the existing Bureau of the Budget 
is the agent of and responsible to the 
President. Further, that the Congress, 
which has the responsibility under the 
Constitution to appropriate funds, is 
more or less at the mercy of the execu- 
tive department. This for the reason 
that the hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress are 
virtually ex parte. The witnesses from 
the various departments of Government 
are largely, if not exclusively, from the 
executive branch, who present and at- 
tempt to justify the Presidential budget. 

What the Congress—I repeat, respon- 
sible for spending the tax money—needs 
is a staff responsible to the Congress. 
The bill sponsored by Senator McCLeEL- 
LAN in the Senate and a similar bill 
sponsored by me in the House would 
provide the Appropriations Committees 
particularly and the Congress generally 
with an adequate staff of its own. 

Senator McCLELLAN has succeeded in 
having his bill passed by the Senate in 
two previous Congresses. The House 
Committee on Rules cleared my bill for 
floor consideration in 1953. But the 
House itself turned down its considera- 
tion by some 16 votes. Both Senator 
McCLELLAN and I have reintroduced our 
bills, and I am very much in hopes that 
this much needed legislation can be 
passed at this session of the Congress. 
Certainly, with a national debt in ex- 
cess of $290 billion and prospects of an 
additional deficit this year of $5 billion 
or more and possibly more next year, 
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something should be done to get our 
fiscal house in order. 
Senator McCLELian’s article follows: 


One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the Nation today is the mainte- 
nance of national solvency in the face of 
ever-growing demands on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for programs and services, coupled 
with the necessity of meeting the national 
defense requirements of the cold war and 
the atomic age. Our national expenditures 
budget has grown from $66 billion in fiscal 
year 1956 to $80.7 billion in 1961, and the 
probability of an $84.2 billion expenditures 
budget for fiscal year 1962. 

Nor is the end in sight. The Congress is 
being bombarded constantly by demands for 
new or expanded programs in social welfare, 
education, agriculture, housing and other 
fields. 

Breaking the fiscal year 1962 expenditures 
requests down by functions, we find that $48 
billion is requested for major national secu- 
rity; $2.8 billion for international affairs and 
finance; commerce, housing and space tech- 
nology, $3.8 billion; agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources, $5.7 billion; natural re- 
sources, $2.1 billion; labor and welfare, $6 
billion; veterans services and benefits, $5.3 
billion; interest, $8.6 billion; and general 
government, $2 billion. 

While the President is clearly authorized to 
propose, it is equally clear that the responsi- 
bility to dispose rests with the Congress. 
Of this there can be no doubt. In fact, one 
of the most important responsibilities which 
the Founding Fathers, in their wisdom, 
vested in the Congress of the United States 
was the control over appropriations. 

Article I, section 9, clause 7 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides, in 
part, that “No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law * * *.” 

From the formation of our Government 
down to the present time, it has been clearly 
understood and accepted that this clause 
vested exclusively in the Congress the right 
to grant supplies of money to the various 
branches of the Federal Government, and to 
designate the purpose for which the money 
shall be used. 

Perhaps an examination of the magnitude 
of this responsibility, in terms of the work 
it entails, will serve further to demonstrate 
its tremendous importance. Early in Janu- 
ary of each year, the President submits the 
Federal budget to the Congress. It is usually 
a large document, running in excess of 1,000 
pages, representing a full year of work on the 
part of the agencies and departments of the 
Government, as well as the Bureau of the 
Budget. The material contained in the Fed- 
eral budget has been developed and as- 
sembled by a vast number of persons in the 
departments and agencies, reviewed and re- 
organized by each department and agency, 
and finally reviewed, revised and finalized by 
the Bureau of the Budget where some 450 
persons are involved in the preparation and 
submission of the final document. In addi- 
tion, in the Washington headquarters area 
alone, a total of some 2,000 persons in execu- 
tive branch departments and agencies are 
involved in the preparation of the budget 
each year. 

In addition to the Federal budget itself, 
a tremendous amount of detailed informa- 
tion is supplied in written form to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, and 
presented orally at hearings which last for 
several months and cover thousands of typed 
and printed pages. Finally, when the re- 
quests are reduced to the form of legislative 
proposals, there are usually between 12 and 
15 appropriations bills running many pages 
and containing thousands of separate items. 

Over a period of 12 years, together with 
other Members of Congress, I have been seri- 
ously concerned over the manner in which 
the Congress handles its appropriations re- 
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sponsibilities. As I have studied congres- 
sional procedures for handling appropria- 
tions, I have become convinced that there 
are serious deficiencies in these procedures; 
and it is absolutely vital that we take steps 
immediately not only to remedy them but 
also to improve the surveillance exercised by 
the Congress over the expenditure of public 
funds. 

Both the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees perform their functions through 
subcommittees which deal with the appro- 
priations requests of one or more depart- 
ments and agencies. Hearings on budget 
requests are held by these subcommittees 
beginning sometime in January or early 
February and continue until their work is 
completed. Subcommittee recommendations 
are submitted to the full Appropriations 
Committee in each House and final action is 
then taken by the respective committees. 
All along the line the procedure is duplicated 
in both Houses, in that following hearings 
by House subcommittees, identical hearings 
are held by Senate subcommittees, although 
in the Senate emphasis is often placed by 
departmental representatives on restoring 
items which were deleted by the House. 


TAXPAYER NOT REPRESENTED 


The usual procedure followed by the Ap- 
propriations Committees is for witnesses 
representing. executive branch departments 
and agencies to appear before a subcommit- 


tee, usually accompanied by a corps of tech-- 


nical experts from that. agency, as well. as 
from the Bureau of the Budget. - The entire 
proceeding is virtually ex parte in nature, 
and these witnesses represent exclusively the 
point of view of the executive branch of the 
Government. Since it is their duty, as ex- 
ecutive branch officials, to support all of the 
budget items contained in the President’s 
budget, it becomes their function and re- 
sponsibility to demonstrate, both by oral and 
written justifications, that the amounts re- 
quested are absolutely necessary. For the 
most part, these requests are supported by 
elaborate justifications and exhibits, based 
upon extensive agency research and by the 
testimony of technical experts who have 
devoted many years to the fields in which 
they have been working. 

Unlike hearings on substantive legislation, 
where witnesses appear in support of or in 
opposition to pending bills, at appropriations 
hearings, testimony from the public, except 
on certain public works projects, is rarely, if 
ever, received. In a great majority of the 
proceedings before the subcommittees, no 
witnesses are present to represent the tax- 
payer, and the only manner in which the 
public interest can receive the consideration 
and protection it deserves with respect to 
either the purpose for which the funds are 
sought or their need or adequacy, is through 
careful scrutiny of the requests and justifi- 
cation by the few staff members who are 
assigned to handle each of the appropriation 
bills, and by members of the Appropriations 
Committees. Other Members of Congress 
who do not serve on the Appropriations 
Committees must, and generally do, rely 
largely on the recommendations of these 
committees when final action on appropria- 
tions measures is taken on the floor of each 
House. 

Unfortunately, members of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees are so 
heavily burdened by other legislative duties 
and responsibilities that they are unable 
personally to give adequate attention to each 
budget item. Equally important, however, is 
the fact that they do not have adequate 
facilities to obtain the information neces- 
sary to enable them to pass Judgment on the 
necessity for the funds requested. Because 
the Congress is not adequately equipped to 
carry out its vital fiscal responsibilities, many 
millions of dollars have been appropriated 
in excess of actual requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government. These excesses have, in 
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turn, added to the large recurring deficits 
which must be passed on to already over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

Examining the results of a survey made 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions on the activities of the Senate in the 
84th Congress, we found that, exclusive of 
sessions called for the purpose of marking 
up appropriation bills, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations held some 300 open 
hearings consuming approximately 825 
hours. In addition, at least 30 executive 
sessions were held to consider other matters 
pertaining to the functions of the commit- 
tee, involving some 67 hours. In sum- 
mary, the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in the 84th Congress, held a total of 
330 meetings and consumed an estimated 
900 hours on appropriations measures alone. 

As a further illustration of the tremen- 
dous workload, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, during the 84th Congress, had 
a regular standing subcommittee for each 
of the 12 major appropriations bills. Each 
member of the committee had a minimum 
of four subcommittee assignments, with 
some members serving on as many as six 
subcommittees. On many occasions there 
were two or three hearings in progress simul- 
taneously and members sometimes found it 
necessary to attend one hearing for a limited 
time and then to participate, insofar as 
time permitted, in other hearings of sub- 
committees on which they served. 

Aside from an overburdened staff, mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees are 
forced to rely upon two major sources of in- 
formation: (1) the testimony of representa- 
tives of the executive branch who formu- 
late the programs and present them in a 
light most favorable to their requests; and 
who tell us only as little or as much as they 
desire to disclose; and (2) information 
media, such as newspapers, periodicals, 
books, and radio and television programs. 
Of course, some Members of Congress have 
additional sources of information, such as 
members of their own office staffs, interested 
groups, confidential informers, or reliable 
friends who work in executive branch agen- 
cies. 

This picture raises dramatically, in my 
judgment, the question of whether this is 
the way for the Congress of the United 
States to obtain information necessary to en- 
able it to formulate the considered judgment 
which is its constitutional responsibility and 
which is so vital if it is to carry out its obli- 
gation to the American people. 


MUST DEVELOP MACHINERY 


The answer to the question is clearly and 
emphatically “No.” It is not the way. If 
the Congress is to discharge its responsibili- 
ties with respect to the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, it must develop the necessary ma- 
chinery as well as adequate procedures. Only 
then will the Congress have the facts and 
background information necessary to enable 
it to act judiciously on requests for funds 
from executive branch agencies and depart- 
ments. This machinery must be designed so 
as to enable the Congress to analyze more 
thoroughly and screen more effectively 
spending requests. 

I propose to accomplish this vital objective 
by the establishment of a Joint Committee 
on the Budget, composed of an equal number 
of members from the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committee, staffed on a non- 
political basis by outstanding experts and 
technicians. Such a joint committee would 
provide the Appropriations Committees with 
the same kind of expert staff facilities and 
technical information as the Bureau of the 
Budget provides for the executive branch. 

Ample precedent for this proposal is found 
in the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, established by the Congress more 
than 30 years ago, which is composed of 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
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of the House and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. These committees work to- 
gether through this joint committee, using 
a trained, technical staff to enable it to ob- 
tain the facts and information needed for 
tax legislation. It seems obvious that it is 
just as important that the Appropriations 
Committees, which must pass on the expend- 
itures of public funds, work together 
cooperatively through a joint committee with 
a trained professional staff to safeguard the 
revenues raised by taxation. 

The proposed Joint Committee on the 
Budget would be required to inform itself 
with respect to all aspects of the annual 
budget of the departments and agencies of 
the Government, to examine all expenditure 
reports, and to investigate the details of 
Federal operations. Assisted by a nonpoliti- 
cal staff of technical experts, the Joint Com- 
mittee’s functions would include, on a year- 
round basis, analyses of and reports on the 
details of program operations, a review of 
the administration of authorized programs 
and functions, and the compilation of data 
on agency activities and their conformity to 
or deviation from legislative authority. Al- 
though this information would be primarily 
for the use of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, it would be available to all other com- 
mittees and to all Members of Congress. 


WOULD BE “WATCHDOG” 


The joint committee would also be re- 
quired to utilize fully information emanating 
from the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, to consider the President’s 
messages on the state of the Union and the 
Economic Report, and from all other sources 
as to estimated revenues and changing eco- 
nomic conditions, in order that a well-con- 
sidered fiscal program may be devised to 
hold expenditures to a minimum in relation 
to anticipated Federal revenues. In addi- 
tion, it would have investigative powers, and 
would be authorized to report on and recom- 
mend appropriate legislative changes to 
standing committees in order to eliminate 
wasteful practices, correct deviations from 
programs authorized by Congress, and effect 
cutbacks in such programs when consistent 
with essential requirements of Government 
and the national security. 

In other words, this joint committee and 
its staff would work continuously, analyzing 
and screening the budget, checking on de- 
partment and agency expenditures and de- 
termining where waste and extravagance ex- 
ist, so that appropriations for succeeding 
years may be reduced or denied entirely 
where such action is warranted. It would 
serve as a congressional watchdog to do the 
work, obtain the facts and furnish the Con- 
gress with the information it needs to en- 
able it to make cuts in appropriations where 
they can and should be made in the interest 
of governmental efficiency and economy. 

The proposal to create a Joint Committee 
on the Budget has been studied carefully 
for more than 10 years by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, on which 
it is my privilege to serve as chairman. 
During the 82d, 83d, 84th, and 85th Con- 
gresses, the measure was approved by the 
Senate, the last three times without dissent. 
Unfortunately, the House of Representatives 
has not seen fit to take favorable action. I 
have reintroduced the bill in the 87th Con- 
gress (S. 529), together with 66 other Sen- 
ators, and we are hopeful that a majority of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
will support it. Because of the continuing 
interest in the financial procedures of the 
Federal Government, in general, and in this 
proposal in particular, at my direction, the 
staff of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations has prepared a comprehensive study 
and analysis of existing and proposed legisla- 
tion relative to fiscal management, published 
in the 87th Congress as Senate Document 
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No. 11, “Financial Management in the Fed- 
eral Government.” Readers who are inter- 
ested in further particulars concerning the 
joint committee proposal will find in that 
document a complete legislative history of 
the proposal, as well as an analysis of its 
background and major provisions. 

Based upon my many years of study and 
consideration, it is my firm and siricere con- 
viction that the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, clothed with the 
authority and duties I have proposed, and 
staffed with nonpolitical experts and tech- 
nicians, will equip the Congress with ade- 
quate machinery to enable it to carry out 
its constitutional responsibilities. It will 
enable the legislative branch to examine 
carefully every item of proposed expenditure 
so that appropriations may be limited to no 
more than is actually required to provide 
the funds which are essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the Government. 

I am firmly convinced that the adoption 
of this measure will do much to remedy 
existing deficiencies in procedures relative to 
the appropriation and expenditure of public 
funds, and that it constitutes a positive ap- 
proach to the elimination of extravagance, 
waste, and needless or excessive appropria- 
tions. Finally, I believe that in the face of 
ever-mounting spending pressures and ever- 
increasing budgets, it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the Nation that this proposal be en- 
acted into law without delay. 





Dan Ryan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the death on April 8, 
1961, of one of the great leaders in the 
civic as well as the political life of the 
city of Chicago, Daniel Ryan, president 
of the Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County. 

Mr. Ryan was first elected to the 
county board in 1923 when he succeeded 
his father, Daniel Ryan, Sr., who had 
been president of the board. He served 
for 34 years as a member, the last 7 years 
of which he served as president. He 
also served as chairman of the roads and 
bridges committee, and for 10 years as 
chairman of the finance committee. 

In these capacities he was instrumental 
in the establishment of a system of su- 
perhighways that now serves the Chi- 
cago area; the modernization of the 
Cook County Hospital and Nurses Home 
and its research arm, the Hektoen Insti- 
tute; and also the expansion and pro- 
tection of the forest preserve district of 
Cook County. 

Mr. Ryan was one of the most power- 
ful Democratic leaders in Illinois and 
was a close friend of the Honorable 
Richard J. Daley, mayor of the city of 
Chicago, and one of his most trusted ad- 
visers. 

He had a multitude of friends in all 
walks of life and his many kind and 
charitable deeds, though he did not seek 
to publicize them, were well known 
throughout Chicago. 
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The sermon given by Archbishop Wil- 
liam E. Cousins, of Milwaukee, a close 
personal friend of many years, at the 
Holy Name Cathedral, epitomizes Mr. 
Ryan’s philosophy of life. I should like 
to quote a part of this sermon: 

Mr. Ryan practiced to the fullest Christ’s 
admonition to “render, therefore, to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s; and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

He rendered to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s; he rendered to the Government he 
served a complete, humble, and full alle- 
giance. And he rendered to God the things 
that were God’s in his personal, family, and 
public life. 


Mrs. Murphy and I join his many 
friends in extending our deepest sym- 
pathy and our prayers to his gracious 
wife, Ruby, his son Daniel III, and the 
other members of his family. 





Tanks and Propaganda Only Dim 
Poland’s Flame 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, rumbling 
tanks and Soviet propaganda will never 
extinguish the flame of freedom in Po- 
land, and it is fitting on this day, the 
170th anniversary of Poland’s Constitu- 
tion Day, that we should renew our 
pledge to her people—a pledge to assist 
in the restoration of her independence 
and return to the Western family of na- 
tions. 

I know that it is the constant prayer 
of thousands of my constituents in the 
Sixth Massachusetts District of Polish 
extraction, that their native country will 
soon be free from its present oppressive 
yoke. 

A champion of human rights, Poland 
has never been totally crushed because 
of her indomitable character and crea- 
tive vitality based on mental, moral, and 
spiritual vigor. The Pole abhors the 
despot, the tyrant, and the dictator. 
Men who undertook the task of guiding 
the Polish nation on the path of social 
progress, belonged to the most enlight- 
ened brains of the 18th-century Poland, 
and they fought and died for freedom. 

Great names and lasting achieve- 
ments in Polish history speak for them- 
selves and the contributions of great 
leaders in government, music, arts, and 
sciences bring visions of a great heritage 
left to mankind. 

We are, for vital reasons, seriously 
concerned with the present fate of our 
Polish friends, even though changing 
world events may dim our view as we 
watch communistic developments in 
Laos, Cuba, and other parts of the globe. 
Sealed off behind the Iron Curtain, mil- 
lions of Polish people are virtually im- 
prisoned in their homeland, and there 
they enjoy precious few of the freedoms 
for which they and their forebears 
fought so gallantly and courageously. 
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As we cherish our own glorious birth- 
right, let us join with these valiant 
people in commemorating the inception 
of their liberty and pledge our help in 
the realization of their proper place 
among free nations. 

The Polish Government is Com- 
munist—but its people are not. 

Rumbling tanks and the steady drone 
of Soviet propaganda notwithstanding, 
Poland’s flame of freedom _ shines 
brightly and her march toward inde- 
pendence is certain to succeed. 





Law Day Address of Representative Burr 
P. Harrison of Virginia, Before Rich- 
mond, Va., Bar Association, May 1, 
1961 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a speech 
of my esteemed friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Burr P. Harrison, of Win- 
chester, Va., Representative of the Sev- 
enth Congressional District of Virginia. 
Mr. Harrison delivered his brilliant and 
learned address before the bar associa- 
tion of my native city of Richmond, Va., 
on May 1, in observance of Law Day. His 
timely remarks should be read and heed- 
ed by every citizen of our Republic: 


Law Day AppRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE Burr P. 
HARRISON, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE RICHMOND, 
Va., Bar ASSOCIATION, May 1, 1961 


Throughout America today many gather- 
ings commemorate the sublimity of our sys- 
tem of constitutional law. Most of these 
assemblies will hear a worthier speaker than 
you, but no orator anywhere will address this 
subject in a happier atmosphere than I. We 
meet here in Richmond where Patrick Henry 
defied the tyranny of British lawlessness 
and asserted his demand for liberty or death; 
here in Richmond where was enacted Thomas 
Jefferson’s Virginia Statute of Religious Pree- 
dom; here in Richmond which witnessed the 
Virginia Convention of 1788, probably the 
outstanding group of intellectual giants ever 
to meet in one assembly, who subjected the 
provisions of our Constitution to its most 
penetrating and exhaustive debate; here in 
Richmond from whence as a member of this 
bar went John Marshall to expound that 
Constitution and to assure it the vibrancy of 
life and the virtue of justice, and, finally, 
here in Richmond, where sits the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, one court left in 
this land which restricts its doings to the 
problems of the forum and scorns to engage 
in the political controversies which belong 
on the Hustings, one court left in this land 
that holds that plain words have plain mean- 
ings and rejects the philosophy of Humpty- 
Dumpty that a “word means what I choose 
it to mean—no more and no less,” one court 
left in this land whose members do not, and 
have no occasion to, engage in degrading 
wrangles as to which of them has degraded 
the court. Thank God there is one such 
court left in this land. 

Our purpose today is to compare our 
system of law with the tyranny that bears 
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the name of law wherever the Red Fascists 
of communism hold sway. It is time that, 
with absolute candor and no reservation, we 
should contrast all our strengths and weak- 
nesses, Our opportunities and our vulner- 
abilities, with those of our deadly enemies, 
Events of the last 10 days have brought us 
understanding, as never before, of the dire 
peril in which we stand. The daily march of 
momentous episodes carry us to the full 
realization that the sword which can plunge 
our own individual children into slavery 
or destruction hangs over their head by 
a single thread. 

In a balance between our system of con- 
stitutional law and theirs of terror and op- 
pression, the scales weigh heavily in our 
favor. Under honest administration, our law 
is the servant of the people; under theirs, 
the people are the servants of the law. Ours 
derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed; theirs is maintained by sub- 
jugation and suppression. Theirs is tyranny 
under the law of terror; ours is liberty under 
the law of self-government. 

We cannot lose this struggle if we are 
faithful to the principles of our law. Our 
strength will be as the strength of 10 and we 
will be the strong man to run the race. 
Communism’s brutality and despotism is the 
soft underbelly which makes it vulnerable. 
If our country adheres to its constitutional 
government, we may walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death and fear no evil. 

It is in the cancerous erosion of represent- 
ative government that our peril lies. The 
paring away of our system of law, a little at 
@ time, in imitation of totalitarian methods, 
is folly that leads to destruction. If our 
people have become so complacent and so 
effete that they permit our system of con- 
stitutional law to be whittled away by those 
who have sworn to defend it, we will lose 
this struggle with communism—and what’s 
more, we will deserve to lose it. 

Under the methodical arrangement of the 
parts of our law, the sole power to make law 
is in legislatures, which are quite as respon- 
sible for the public welfare as executives 
and judges. Yet, for years, the American 
people have permitted the lawmaking power 
vested in the legislatures of the several 
States to be siphoned off to Washington. 
During this same time, the power of the 
elected representatives in Washington has 
been subverted to bureaucracy and the 
judiciary. The balance of power is in im- 
balance, and the liberties of the people suf- 
fer as a consequence. 

In no area is legislative responsibility more 
cynosural than in the power over the public 
purse. More and more over the years, State 
legislatures are required to appropriate in 
accordance with formulas developed by 
Washington bureaucracy. This goes on 
while elected representatives in the Congress 
delegate increasing control of public funds 
to a civil service over which neither the peo- 
ple, nor the Congress, nor, actually, the Pres- 
ident, has effective control. 

On Wednesday of last week, the Govern- 
ment of the United States moved dramat- 
ically to invade further the power of the 
people’s representatives over the public purse 
and to subjugate the expenditure of public 
money to the notions of nonelected stran- 
gers in Washington, D.C. Tiny is the county 
of Prince Edward, but great is the principle 
that its people have the right to be taxed 
only by their representatives, a right inesti- 
mable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

The 14th amendment was designed as a 
shield to protect the individual from the 
State. In the tiny county of Prince Edward, 
we shall learn whether it will become a 
sword to strike down local self-government. 

With reference to that part of their effort 
devoted to the closing of all Virginia schools 
until Prince Edward does their will, the ac- 
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tions of these nonelected 
Officials in the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals is, in some ts, the 
most insulting of all. It is basic that the 
laws of no State shall be found to be ad- 
ministered contrary to the Federal Consti- 
tution until passed upon by the legitimate 
interpreter of State laws, the State supreme 
court. There must be somebody in the De- 
partment of Justice with sufficient legal 
training to find the case of Harrison v. Day 
in volume 200 of the Virginia Reports, where 
the obligation of the State with respect to 
public education is clearly set forth. 

The action in Prince Edward, though ruth- 
less, is not an isolated incident. It forms 
apattern. It finds its counterpart in the de- 
cision of Federal judiciary to substitute its 
judgment for that of the discount com- 
mittees of banks and to compel banks to 
release their money after judges have looked 
into the minds of money lenders and have 
found that credit was denied on account of 
political activity and not because of credit 
risk. It has its counterpart in the action 
of Federal judiciary in compelling a renewal 
of an ended contract when one of the parties 
did not want to renew the contract. It has 
its counterpart in the action of Federal 
judiciary in forbidding the lawful assembly 
of parents to discuss the educational prob- 
lems of their children. It has its counter- 
part in the action of Federal judiciary in de- 
creeing that when Congress said a closed 
shop shall be illegal, Congress meant a closed 
shop shall be legal; that when Congress said 
shop foremen may not be organized, Congress 
meant shop foremen may be organized. It 
has its counterpart in countless bureaucratic 
and judicial performances done without 
sanction of law and maintained by fiat which 
on one occasion was backed by military force. 

All this is the beginning of despotism and, 
unchecked, leads to absolute depotism. It 
is an interesting coincidence that the men- 
ace of communism has grown as the virility 
of our self-government has declined. As we 
weaken our system of checks and balances; 
as we eclipse the powers of elected represent- 
atives of the people; as we move away from 
the spirit of constitutional law, we dissi- 
pate a powerful weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy and move toward the day of 
annihilation and destruction. 





No Federal Aid to Education and Balanc- 
ing the Budget by Curtailing New Gov- 
ernment Programs Favored in Poll of 


10th District of Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I take pleasure in pointing out that 
the constituents of my district—210th, 
Hlinois—have answered the public opin- 
ion poll I sent them and left no doubt 
that they overwhelmingly favor a bal- 
anced budget, preferring this to any ex- 
pansion of new Federal programs. 
Seventy-three percent of those who an- 
swered the poll favor balancing the 
budget by cutting down on new Federal 
activities. I submit that this is a siz- 
able percentage. 
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Those polled also definitely oppose 
measures aimed at granting Federal- 
aid-to-education activities. Forty-eight 
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percent favor loans only for school dis- 
tricts that are unable to provide ade- 
quate standards of education. 


[Figures are percentages of questionnaires returned] 
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I am convinced that complete results 
of the poll, which follow, provide inter- 
esting reading: 








I. Federal aid to education: Do you favor— 


ae a a as op ennbmiiaiionsmeecenanbestdiendesbkebabenhsacukat 
aeons einen bhenmnisneesnsnoncnnangibaieesadeelsma 
RU eee eee eee 

the full responsibility to State and local communities 


Lea 
ee to only those school districts una 
Il. Foreign trade polcies and tariffs. Do you favor— 


Setting restrictive limits or quotas on the volume of imported competitive goods? 
Increasing tariffs and duties on competitive foreign-manufactured goods and products? 
Maintaining present tariff rates and policies but removing Executive authority to provide any further reductions until 1962? - - -..-- 


ble to meet the required standards 


Ill. How would you solve Post Office deficit of $900,000,000 annually? 


Increase Ist-class postage from 4 to 5 cents, airmail from 7 to 8 cents? 
ee oon te caaaunsgcensunnvancaduncencues hediiiinspannhanknacdesine 
CS GU UII solo tls a cana kn Saeed awk racecwabbcnntceddeccencesedéccascbsseisoconseece 


In 
IV, Bud: 
alancing the current budget by 
Increasing the national debt ce 


and debt policies: Do you favor— 


Increasing 
V. Federal medical care legislation: Do you favor— 


Assistance limited to social security recipients by increasing social security tax rates? 
Assistance to all citizens over 65 based upon criteria of nee 

.8. gold reserves, do you favor— 
Putting limits on U.S. industry investments abroad through more restricted taxation?. 
—— in basic commodities? 
Reducing number of military and Government personnel abroad? 
Lowering limit on duty-free goods brought back into the United States by American tourists? 

VII. Foreign aid appropriation legislation: Do you favor— 

iding 3 separate bills for the military, economic, and technical assistance phases of the mutual security fund? - -.-......--..---- 
Providing more assistance in the Western Hemisphere nations and cutting elsewhere? 
Reducing direct grants of assistance and increasing foreign loan programs accordingly? 
ee ee a ossgnreapnnsacuesnanrasrosantonreannanwelionslbhmsinmicmeentaie 
that other free nations capable of helping distressed countries share the burden?. -...........---.-------------------------- 


VI. To halt shrinking of U 
Acopting more restrictive trade 


Prov: 


Insisting ; 
VIII. Presidential election s 
Continuing with t 


tem: Do you favor— 


election of President by candidate receiving greatest number of popular votes? 
Adopting proportional plan wherein each elector would cast presidential vote in keeping with the popular vote total in his district 


rather than the present winner-take-all plan? 


curtailing new Federal programs?.............-.---.------.---2-----5202- 
ing to meet cost of new programs over and above anticipated revenues?. 
Cutting all wartime excise taxes and cutting Federal _— AA eR ht. 


2 2 el seb a dac ae eccawbuanasdladdscdibencnancnenasesuenesessesson 


present electoral college system?............-.--.--------.-- 22.2202 n ne eo cnc ene eco wene ce ncesenenscesee=== 


with Federal Government and States sharing the cost?_...............- 














Yes No No 
opinion 
20 69 ll 
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17 77 6 
atin ieee meena 67 23 10 
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44 31 25 
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67 16 17 
41 44 15 
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17 70 13 
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45 40 15 
92 2 6 
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coputkvniibe wig: aanuienaindl 63 23 14 
dad ahabhosdaockuante 5 31 24 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Rrecorp my 
“Report From Washington,” because of 
its bearing on the current crisis. 

Something took place in Washington 
this past week which shows the gravity 
of the international situation in which 
the United States now finds itself. As 
the Nation’s Capital, Washington, was 
of course involved in the civil defense 
air raid warning test, conducted 
throughout the Nation to test our com- 
munications, and the Conelrad warning 
network. 

As one might expect, Washington 
probably has the most comprehensive 
air raid warning system in the Nation, 
and when the sirens started howling here 
the noise was loud enough to drown out 
an Ozark family reunion complete with 
hoedown back in our beloved Missouri 
hills. But what stands out in my mind, 
is that many persons who complacently 
missed all the newspaper, radio, and TV 
publicity on the test actually thought 
a@ real attack was underway and that the 
missiles were on the way. 

Their fears, real or fancied, are per- 
haps the clearest indication of the seri- 
ousness of the international crisis now 
facing our country. 





Indeed, events are happening so 
swiftly that one crisis comes along while 
a previous one is still on the front pages. 
And so, in rapid succession, we have had 
the Russian manned space flight, or at 
least the claims thereof, the Cuban 
fiasco, the Algerian revolt, and the Com- 
munist military success and deceit in 
Laos. 

The President has met over three 
times within the last week with the Na- 
tional Security Council; and reports in- 
dicate that consideration is being given, 
not to how to save Laos, but to how to 
lose it gracefully. 

It is impossible to disguise the magni- 
tude of the defeat which the United 
States and our allies have suffered in 
Laos, Cuba, and world prestige. 

While we have issued “strong words,” 
the Communists have been countering 
with “strong deeds.” On one hand, the 
Communist rebels have been dangling a 
cease-fire agreement in front of our 
officials like a Yo-yo, and each time we 
have grasped, the string has been pulled, 
tantalizingly, just beyond our reach. 
With the other hand, the Communist 
rebels have been taking over territory so 
swiftly that we virtualy have nothing 
left to bargain for. 

The Communists now control the 
northern half of Laos. A month ago 
they controlled only one-third. The 
price of a cease-fire is likely to be Com- 
munist domination of any so-called neu- 
tralist government which is set up. If 
this occurs, Laos seems certain to be con- 
verted into a major base for Communist 
operations against neighboring South 
Vietnam. If this comes to pass, the fall 
of southeast Asia to the Communists is 


at best only a matter of time, as Laos, 
Vietnam, Malaya, and Thailand com- 
plete the pincers movement, and lays 
bare an unprotected Burma and India. 

Just as in a game of chess, one move 
in the field of international power poli- 
tics can have a drastic effect on the next 
move. And so it is, that what has hap- 
pened in Cuba has affected not only 
Cuba, but every other place where we are 
at grips with Russia, in the so-called 
cold war. Having inflicted a setback of 
major proportions in our own backyard, 
the Communists are now using that op- 
portunity to apply pressure in every 
other part of the world. As soon as, and 
if, the Lao crisis is over, we may ex- 
pect new pressures to be applied on 
Berlin, in South Vietnam, and any other 
place where we are vulnerable, even 
Korea, again. 

Having reached this incredible situa- 
tion in the short space of only a few 
months, there are strong rumors in 
Washington that some drastic changes 
are about to take place in the executive 
branch of our Government. 

There is much to indicate that Gov- 
ernment by “professors and theorists” is 
about to be abandoned. U.S. News & 
World Report magazine points out that 
the new administration brought in a 
wide range of top-level “professors,” 
noted for their theories about how the 
United States and the world should be 
run. The theories ranged from how to 
deal with Russian Dictator Khrushchev 
to how White House operations could be 
made to work more efficiently. Today, 
little more than 3 months later, doubts 
have begun to rise, even among the 
President’s aids. Experience, in a brief 
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time, has clashed sharply with theory. 
Nothing has happened, as the professors 
theorized, it should happen. And so, the 
magazine concludes, the ‘“‘professors”’ will 
now lose some of their influence because 
their neatly reasoned ideas about Khru- 
shchev and the world have not worked 
out, in practice. Words, which have 
been superabundant in this administra- 
tion—over 150 white papers and mes- 
sages, so far—are likely to be reduced 
somewhat in number. Actions, when 
taken, will be based less on snap judg- 
ment, and more on conference. 

The question facing Washington, and 
the Nation, is whether there is still time 
to act, and how to draw the line. 





Freedom, Si, Communism, Never 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most impressive editorial from 
a recent edition of the celebrated 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette entitled “The 
Meaning of Communism.” It is refresh- 
ing that the able editorial of this paper 
which makes many valuable contribu- 
tions to contemporary thought on public 
issues should have drawn attention in 
this admirable editorial to the morals 
and concepts of family life against the 
Communist backdrop. 

When fundamental Marxist beliefs 
are considered, it will be seen and recog- 
nized by fair, impartial commentators 
that, as the editorial points out, the 
Marxist virus is imbedding itself deeper 
into Soviet society, and this trend ap- 
pears most ominously in the field of fam- 
ily relations which are, in contemplation 
of Western civilization, the very founda- 
tion stone of free, democratic society. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that we have 
some thinkers and commentators among 
us who are willing to gloss over or make 
light of the various antidemocratic, anti- 
religious, and antisocial ideas which are 
essential parts and working techniques 
of the Communist ideology. There are 
also those who do not believe that the 
Communist conspiracy constitutes a 
great threat to our democratic system, or 
our free enterprise system. 

Even a cursory study of Marxism 
demonstrates certain fundamentals that 
are not only alien to but incompatible 
with free, democratic principles. The 
specious idea of class struggle, the mate- 
rialistic conception of history, the fanat- 
ical hatred of and opposition to all 
forms of religious belief, the incessant 
warfare against the institutions of the 
family and other traditional patterns of 
freedom, the fostering of racial and 
religious antagonism, offenses against 
international order and continual ag- 
gression, and threats of aggression, ac- 
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companied by nefarious infiltration of 
other weak governments and nations— 
all clearly reveal the Marxist system as 
one committed to hatred, animosity, 
violence, and enmity toward most of 
the most precious ideas upon which 
Western civilization rests, toward the 
human race itself. 

The Soviet Marxist system is based on 
the theory that a man as such has no 
being or existence independent of the 
state, but is merely a puppet of the 
great, bureaucratic, absolute superstate 
which neither recognizes his existence 
as an individual soul, nor his basic rights 
as a human being. 

Under this system marriage and di- 
vorce are reduced to post card status. 
Human relations between husband and 
wife, father and mother, sister and 
brother, and relatives and members of 
the family circle are either blatantly 
ridiculed and discouraged, or system- 
atically prohibited with the thought that 
in time over the course of a few genera- 
tions, filial love, and the instinct for 
family life can be suppressed and its 
great powers transferred to a superstate 
ogre. 

People who are capable of holding to 
such beliefs simply do not know human 
nature. They fail to observe the con- 
duct of the jungle beast, let alone the 
sacrifice that parents and members of 
families have historically made through- 
out the centuries in ways so graphic as 
to defy description. The idea of this 
seeming, gross oversight could not be 
better expressed than it is in this edi- 
torial. If we destroy the family institu- 
tion there will be little, if anything, left 
of civilization. 

The eloquent editors of the Gazette 
could do no better service to the country 
at this time than to continue their writ- 
ings on the ghastly ideological deficien- 
cies of the Marxist system and the de- 
basement of human feelings and human 
values which it entails, not to speak of 
its dangerous penetration into the in- 
ternal fabric of this Nation and much of 
the free world. 

Let us awaken, Americans. Tomorrow 
may be too late. 

Time and time again in my public ut- 
terances and statements I have decried 
the subtle and not so subtle attacks of 
organized communism on the family 
unit, upon our Western religious spirit 
and morality, upon our basic economic 
and social patterns and our entire way of 
life. I have repeatedly deplored the in- 
sidious growth and spread of Communist 
ideas in American educational, scien- 
tific, and secular life. But my warnings 
and urgent pleas seem too often to have 
fallen on deaf ears. Why will not the 
American people and their leaders be 
aroused to these great perils? 

The article follows: 

THE MEANING OF COMMUNISM 

For the past few years, certain quarters 
have been hopefully promoting the theory 
that the Soviet Union is mellowing. Those 
who hold this view predict that time is 
softening the harsh Communist ideology and 
that greater wealth and freedom will even- 
tually turn Russia into a sort of middle class, 
social welfare state with which we can co- 
exist peacefully. 
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But recent indications suggest that this 
is at best a half-truth, if even that. Far 
from relaxing its hold, the Marxist virus is 
embedding itself deeper in Soviet society. 
In some respects, at least, the Soviet Union 
is becoming more like George Orwell’s vision 
of 1984 than like the United States of 
America. 

This trend is seen most ominously in the 
field of family relationships, which are the 
foundation and the key to the free, demo- 
cratic way of life. The Soviet planners have 
correctly concluded that reactionary family 
ties are the biggest obstacle to “pure com- 
munism.” And they have also apparently 
concluded that the answer is the virtually 
total separation of children and parents from 
infancy, with the children brought up in 
state-run collectives. 

A recent article by Stanislav Strumilin, 
deputy chairman of the Soviet State Plan- 
ning Commission, spells it out: 

“Parents will be permitted to visit the 
children’s premises and their living quar- 
ters as often as the rules allow. But a 
children’s collective, when directed by an 
experienced pedagogue, is incomparably bet- 
ter equipped to give the greatest indoctrina- 
tion to the child with the best social habits 
than the most loving and attentive mothers. 
Egotistic inclinations of the child will be 
snuffed out in the cradle. In place of this, 
all inborn social instincts and sympathies 
will be developed as the result of new con- 
ditioned reflexes formed in the process of 
daily comradely interrelationships.” 

To the westerner, there is something ob- 
scene in this. The idea of tiny children be- 
ing deliberately cut off from the loving care 
of their mothers, brought up through their 
formative years to think of the state as the 
source of all intelligence and goodness, with- 
out religion, without the warmth of family 
ties, without knowing the meaning of home, 
is abhorrent. The generation thus pro- 
duced will surely be a new race of massmen, 
cut off from the human traditions that have 
shaped all civilization for thousands of 
years. 

The Soviet state apparently is preparing 
to go through with this program, to separate 
children from their parents as early and as 
completely as possible. But in their rush 
to produce a breed of willing, instinctive 
automatons, will the masters of the Soviet 
people overreach themselves? Is there any- 
thing in Marx or Engels that can ease the 
ache in the lonely human heart? 





Charles F. Crowley Nomination for the 
Football Hall of Fame 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most gratifying to have word recently 
of the nomination of my good friend, 
the late Charles F. Crowley, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the Football Hall of 
Fame. 

Charles F.—Charlie—Crowley, distin- 
guished alumnus of the great Cambridge 
Latin School was one of the outstanding 
football leaders of his generation. 

He was educated at Cambridge Latin, 
Harvard College, and Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and his career on the gridiron 











day stood out like a beacon light 
e history of American sport. 

Was recognized by his contempo- 
as a rugged, star football player 
of invincible spirit and dogged deter- 
mination. The great Percy Haughton 
named him as the greatest end he had 
ever coached, and the famous Jim 
Thorpe hailed him as the only end who 
ever stopped him without a single gain 
during the course of any football game. 

At Notre Dame, he was the teammate 
and close friend of the noted Knute 
Rockne, Gus Dorais, and others who 
were developing the modern game at 
Notre Dame and bringing the forward 
pass into the important role that it plays 
today. 

After a brilliant career as a player, 
Charlie Crowley later entered the field 
of coaching at Harvard where I first 
met him, and where he aided materially 
in promoting the success of great Har- 
vard teams of that time. 

He was head coach at Dallas Univer- 
sity in Texas where his teams made a 
deep impression on the entire southern 
conference, and later at Columbia Uni- 
versity, first under Percy Haughton, and 
later as head coach, where his teams 
made the best record in modern Colum- 
bia history. 

Charlie Crowley was undoubtedly an 
outstanding sports figure of his day, and 
a real credit to any and every institution 
with which he was associated and a great 
credit to the game of football and Amer- 
ican sport. 

But Charlie Crowley was something 
more than that: he was an outstanding 
coach, a great American, and a noble 
Christian gentleman. 

While he was a rugged, courageous 
competitor greatly respected by his op- 
porents, he was esteemed and respected 
for his sense of fair play, his inspiring 
leadership of young men, and his superb 
brand of sportsmanship. 

While he believed that any game 
worth playing was worth winning, he 
was an ardent disciple of hard, clean 
play, and always stood for the highest 
standards of sportsmanship and con- 
duct on and off the football field. 

He was a man of amiable and generous 
personal qualities, a great human being 
interested in promoting sound values in 
his boys, helping them with their prob- 
lems and encouraging them to seize their 
opportunities and take up the burdens of 
leadership in whatever field of life they 
aspired. 

Though he was endowed with strong, 
rugged personal traits and a remarkable 
courage, and quick-witted reactions that 
enabled him to rise above almost any 
situation, he was a man of supreme 
kindness, gentility, and love of his fel- 
low man. He was beloved by all who 
knew him, and he was a friend whose 
loyalty knew no bounds. 

Such a man was Charles F. Crowley, 
who is so fittingly honored by a recent 
coaches’ nomination for the Football 
Hall of Fame. 

We can all be proud that this noble 
American lived in his time to make such 
noteworthy contributions to the game 
which he loved, to the youth which he 
so intelligently and devotedly trained, 
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to our schools and colleges, and to the 
Nation which he served in war and in 
peace with all his heart. 

The life and work of Charlie Crowley 
will long be remembered. His burning 
faith, his high ideals, and his unselfish 
contributions are a source of genuine 
pride to all of us who were close to him 
and to all of those in this great country 
of ours who admire rugged character, 
inspiring example, stalwart American- 
ism, and unswerving loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of our national life. 

It was a great honor and privilege 
for me, Mr. Speaker, to join in impressive 
exercises for my very dear and beloved 
friend, one of the great figures of the 
American gridiron, Charlie Crowley, on 
December 20, 1960, at Cambridge Latin 
School, Cambridge, Mass., when I made 
the presentation of the Charles Crow- 
ley Memorial Cup to a very fine young 
man of whom Charlie Crowley would be 
very proud, Louis E. Cellineri, Cambridge 
Latin football star and honor student 
who was selected for this honor by his 
coaches and Headmaster Jack Sheehan. 

This award was made for the first 
time at an assembly at Cambridge Latin 
which had many of Charlie Crowley’s 
old friends in attendance, including a 
large delegation of Gridiron Club mem- 
bers, and the proud parents of the out- 
standing young man, Louis E. Cellineri. 

Crowley’s career was one which truly 
serves as an inspiration for the young 
men of the Nation. Starting at famous 
Cambridge Latin School where he was 
an all-round athlete and captain of the 
football team, he was probably the only 
man in the history of American football 
who could claim the honor of having 
been a star player at both Harvard and 
Notre Dame. His outstanding skill as a 
player and repute as a gentleman, sports- 
man, and student, still continue to be 
legendary at both these great American 
universities. 

At Harvard he played on some of the 
great Percy Haughton famous teams 
and at Notre Dame where, with his warm 
friends, the immortal Rockne, illustrious 
Gus Dorais, anc other greats, he became 
one of the leading originators and ex- 
ponents of the type of forward pass foot- 
ball and the open game that now domi- 
nates the American scene. 

The great and famed Boston sports- 
writer, George C. Carens, took occasion 
recently in his celebrated column to com- 
ment on the Crowley Award and at the 
same time briefly outline Charlie’s bril- 
liant career alluding to his close asso- 
ciation with Percy Haughton and 
Rockne, two of the truly outstanding 
men in American football and Gus 
Dorais, another coach-player of first 
magnitude. 

The fine young man, Louis E. Cellineri, 
is following in several respects in Crow- 
ley’s footsteps, and as the first recipient 
of the Charles Crowley Memorial Cup at 
Cambridge Latin School he unquestion- 
ably has a brilliant athletic, academic, 
and personal career ahead of him. 

He was selected for the Crowley Award 
by experts who evaluated and appraised 
his magnificent work as a player and 
these included the very eminent head- 
master of Cambridge Latin School, Hon. 
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John Sheehan, his teachers, coaches, and 
others familiar with his all-round per- 
formance, not only as an athlete but as 
@ brilliant student and an inspiring 
young leader. 

The selection of Cellineri as a student- 
athlete carries out the gleaming heritage 
and tradition of this old and highly 
esteemed secondary school, one of the 
greatest in the Nation, which throughout 
its long faithful service as an outstand- 
ing educational institution has empha- 
sized the building of character, the cul- 
tivation of the arts and sciences, the 
encouragement and inspiration of lofty 
aims and achievement and the virtue of 
the old Roman expression ‘‘Mens sana 
in corpore sano” and the effective bal- 
ancing of the intellectual and the physi- 
cal, and, of course, proper emphasis on 
the role of those spiritual values which 
must predominate in any adequate, suc- 
cessful program. 

The headmaster of this great school 
is an inspiration in himself and the 
same is true of the excellent teaching 
staff. Jack Sheehan has distinguished 
himself as one of the great educators of 
our State. A brilliant athlete in his 
day, an accomplished scholar and stu- 
dent, an inspirational and highly qual- 
ified leader, Jack Sheehan has admirably 
carried on the great traditions of Cam- 
bridge Latin and the same may be said 
of his associates on the teaching staff of 
this renowned school. 

On the day I had the honor of present- 
ing the first Charles F. Crowley Award, I 
was profoundly impressed with the at- 
mosphere that prevailed in the school, 
the complete order and attentiveness of 
the more than 3,000 boys and girls 
crowded into the huge auditorium. 

An air of solemnity pervaded the great 
room and you could almost hear a pin 
drop during the exercises presided over 
by Headmaster Sheehan. The dignified, 
able, and distinguished head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at Boston, a great 
personal friend of Charlie Crowley for 
many years, the beloved and respected 
Gen. William J. Blake, spoke of Crow- 
ley’s great intrinsic worth, high char- 
acter, and his superb contribution as a 
captain of the infantry in World War I 
and his highly gifted, effective, and out- 
standing service to the work of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as a _ learned 
lawyer, counselor, and valued aid in this 
vital work. 

Lifelong friends, schoolmates, team- 
mates, and admirers of Crowley’s were 
gathered to join in the tribute of honor 
and affection being paid him. They in- 
cluded his Veterans’ Administration 
associate, Neil Cronin, John Irwin, Pat- 
rick Roche, his close friend, Dr. Simon 
Kelleher, Tom Hickey, the incomparable 
N. V. (Swede) Nelson of Harvard foot- 
ball fame, one of the greatest after-din- 
ner speakers and finest American sports- 
man, John Carver, John Glacken, and 
his old and very dear friend, Charles 
Linehan, another inspiring football 
great and longtime outstanding be- 
loved and revered coach of Rindge Tech- 
nical School, a teacher, educator, and 
gentleman of unsurpassed character, in- 
tegrity, ability, and good works, Joseph 
Kozlowski, famous Boston College foot- 
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ball star, Henry C. Lynch, another warm 
friend and great teacher and Dr. Ed- 
mund J. Twohig, and very close friend, 
Dr. William Sharry. The distinguished 
colleagues and comrades were crowded 
into a special section reserved for Char- 
lie Crowley’s gracious and beloved wife 
and helpmate, Mrs. Myrtle Crowley, his 
two lovely daughters, Mrs. Mary Rogers 
together with her two sons, and Miss 
Jean Crowley. 

There was an unusual quality of 
solemn appreciation of a great event 
about this award that made a vivid and 
lasting impression upon the participants 
and everyone in attendance and the 
stirring occasion will long be remem- 
bered as one of the moving events of its 
kind in the long, bright history of Cam- 
bridge Latin School and Massachusetts. 

I feel that a special word of com- 
mendation should be said of the interest 
and efforts of the great sports figure and 
teacher, Mr. Charles Linehan, in as- 
sisting Headmaster Sheehan with the 
arrangements for the award which con- 
tributed so greatly to the success of the 
occasion. His loyalty to his ideals and 
his friends, not to speak of his other 
noble qualities, make him stand out in 
Cambridge and in the Nation. 





Foreign Policy 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, in this study of the administra- 
tion’s first hundred days, there is not, 
I believe, a more significant or impor- 
tant trend indicated by acts and omis- 
sions than that which lies in the area 
of foreign policy. 

We are living in an age in which the 
very structure of our civilization, the 
lives of our people and their offspring 
yet unborn, the whole future course of 
history particularly as it has reference to 
the continuation of the principles of this 
Republic, are being determined by the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, there has never 
been a period in t’ <- lifetime of our Na- 
tion in which ou. lives and liberties, our 
goals and hopes, were more dependent 
upon the delicate strands woven into the 
fabric of our relationship with other na- 
tions, with other ideologies rooted deep 
in the foundations of foreign states. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the activities of 
the President and his subordinates in 
this most sensitive area must be based 
upon sound, indeed, upon faultless judg- 
ment, The lessons of recent history 
must be ever present in the minds of 
those who guide the ship of state. This 
is not, Mr. Speaker, a time for innova- 
tion for the sake of innovation, a time 
to ignore the realities of the situation 
solely to provide an outlet for the ever- 
busy minds of those within the adminis- 
tration whose penchant for social ex- 
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perimentation has blinded them to the 
cold winds that swirl about the fringes 
of civilization. 

With these facts in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
an examination of the first 100 days of 
this administration reveals not a parallel 
with the first 100 days of the New Deal, 
but rather a trend that brings to mind 
discomforting thoughts of the 100 
days to Waterloo. 

Let us examine the drift of American 
foreign policy since January 20. Has 
it followed the course charted by the 
dictates of past experience? Experience 
which has taught all reasonable men 
that any embraces shared with the 
ravenous Soviet bear will ultimately re- 
sult in benefit to the bear and the bear 
alone. 

The acts of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in these first 100 days indicate that 
it has not. 

Much has happened since January 20. 
The Republican Members of this body 
have not sought to exploit recent dis- 
asters for the very obvious political bene- 
fits that might be gained. I do not in- 
tend to depart from this policy. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
there is a very legitimate question that 
can be raised over the trend toward 
appeasement that has manifested itself 
since the administration took office. 

Many of the old Acheson appeasers 
have reappeared on the scene still be- 
fogged by the notion that softness is the 
best reply to Soviet aggression. 

Their hands have been visible in such 
instances as the release arranged by 
the State Department and the Attorney 
General of a Soviet spy caught red- 
handed in the process of committing 
espionage against the United States. 

Communist propaganda, much of it 
not bearing the label of the Soviet 
Union from whence it comes, has been 
freed from restrictions and permitted to 
flow into the mainstream of American 
thought and opinion. 

One of the more disquieting aspects of 
this trend toward appeasement has 
been the tendency of President Ken- 
nedy to make ringing declarations con- 
cerning our determination to resist Com- 
munist aggression while so many of 
those formally dedicated to appease- 
ment are still in the background of this 
administration. 

This, I submit, is disquieting since it 
causes the American people to believe 
that we are adopting the hard attitudes 
they favor when, as a matter of fact, 
precisely the opposite is true. 

It is unfortunate, but obviously true, 
that the hard words are a facade whose 
only supports are the bean-pole and 
cornstalk braces of indecision, wishful 
thinkin, and the almost Freudian de- 
sire to have all the world love the United 
States regardless of the cost to our na- 
tional security. 

Consistent rumors and vague state- 
ments that dart in and out through the 
dense undergrowth of the English lan- 
guage by administration figures such as 
Adlai Stevenson, Chester Bowles, and J. 
K. Galbraith have characterized the ad- 
ministration’s attitudes on the question 
of Red China. 

This single question, Mr. Speaker, con- 
tains more omens of trouble to come 
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than any other problem now in exist- 
ence. It illustrates the trend toward 
softness better than any other subject 
recently discussed in the Nation’s press. 

For some years, the U.S. Government 
has, through the strongest diplomatic 
pressures, prevented the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. Such 
pressure was necessary since many of our 
fellow U.N. members were being sub- 
jected to relentless campaigns at home 
demanding admission at all costs. 

Because Ambassador Stevenson, Ches- 
ter Bowles, and J. K. Galbraith, each 
high in the Kennedy administration 
have been less than concise in their ex- 
pressions on the subject, doubt has been 
sowed around the world as to our real 
sentiments on the question. Already, 
the Brazilian and Commonwealth na- 
tions have let it be known that they will 
not support our position any longer. 

Mr. Speaker, any signs of a weaken- 
ing of our position on this matter, and 
I submit that the failure of many ad- 
ministration officials to take a forthright 
and unmistakable stand on the subject 
is, in fact, a sign of weakness, and will 
inevitably lead to admission of Red 
China into the U.N. and the ultimate 
crippling of that body as an instrument 
of world peace. 

We find scant comfort in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s description of the Associated 
Press story out of London on April 12, 
which said, among other things, that the 
President had told Prime Minister Mac- 
millan that he would need “12 months 
to prepare the American people” for the 
admission of Red China, as inaccurate 
“in that it stated that we had changed 
our position on the moratorium.” 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that my com- 
mand of the English language is inade- 
quate and leads me to mistaken con- 
clusions, but this statement does not 
appear to disavow the body of the story— 
the brainwashing of the American peo- 
ple into accepting a betrayal of the peo- 
ple of China—and it leaves open the 
real question, the administration’s true 
attitude on the matter. 

Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations, Mr. Speaker, would lead to the 
eventual loss of all Asia. It would be a 
betrayal so cynical in its nature that 
the entire free world would be put on 
notice that the United States does not 
stand by its friends—that it only ap- 
peases its enemies. 

Nor can we find solace in the continual 
reference by the administration to the 
legitimate Government of China—the 
Republic of China—as the Taiwan or 
Formosa Government. This, I submit, is 
a harbinger of a two-China policy and I 
put it to you, Mr. Speaker, that such 
a policy also represents betrayal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that 
the Republican policy committee of the 
House of Representatives took a firm 
stand in opposing admission of Red 
China to the United Nations only 3 weeks 
ago. This stand, contained in a state- 
ment of policy unanimously adopted, was 
carefully documented. 

Another area that causes great con- 
cern is that in which lies the question of 
a nuclear test ban. 

This shameful masquerade has been 
going on for years, and it has failed to 
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bear any fruit whatsoever. In the 
meantime, we have crippled our nuclear 
capabilities by continuing a unilateral 
ban on safe underground testing so vi- 
tal to the development of new fallout- 
free small weapons. If we are to sur- 
vive, Mr. Speaker, we must resume such 
tests immediately should the Soviet 
Union fail to reach an agreement with 
us within the next several weeks. Any 
other course is madness and I cannot 
avoid calling to mind the injunction that 
“whom the gods would destroy they first 
Grive mad.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried, in these 
brief remarks, to point out a disturbing 
trend toward appeasement which is a 
product of these first hundred days. 
There are other instances where this 
trend has been manifested. The return 
to secret diplomacy is one such instance. 
Another is the tendency of our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations to ally him- 
self against our friends and allies in 
NATO and to join with the Soviet bloc 
in the vague and unrealistic hope of 
impressing certain underdeveloped na- 
tions whose populace, by virtue of an ap- 
palling mass illiteracy and ignorance, is 
far beyond being impressed by such soph- 
istry as votes in the United Nations. 
Further, Mr. Speaker, I submit that our 
votes on the Angola question have now 
laid us open to a similar situation re- 
garding the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing permit me to 
sound a warning—if the trend toward 
unrealistic, wishful thinking and ap- 
peasement so manifest in these first 
hundred days is not corrected at once 
there may well be a very limited num- 
ber of 100-day periods left to us during 
which we can enjoy our liberty and its 
concomitant blessings. 





Remarks of Hon. Paul A. Fino, of New 
York, at Dedication of Bluttal Building 
at the Kingsbridge Heights Jewish 
Center in the Bronx 
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Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, my dear 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
Paut A. Fino, was recently a guest 
speaker at the Kingsbridge Heights 
Jewish Center in the Bronx. Congress- 
man Frno’s remarks were delivered on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
Bluttal Building of the center which 
ceremonies were held on Sunday, March 
19, 1961. 

I am privileged to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of Con- 
gressman Frino’s speech: 

Mr. Chairman, Rabbi Miller, Mrs. Bluttal, 
members of the center, distinguished 
guests, and ladies and gentlemen, today is a 
proud and special day for Kingsbridge 
Heights, and I am honored to be here among 
you. When Mr. Moskowitz kindly invited 
me to attend this event, he described the 
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3 years of effort which this community 
building represents, as a labor of love. I can 
well believe that it has been a labor of love. 
The idea for facilities like these, in this 
location, is a splendid one. And the only 
thing better than that good idea is the 
structure itself. This community building, 
in my judgment, is a magnificent and im- 
pressive one. 

Beauty and utility seem to be found in 
close company more and more often these 
days. This is true of many of the imple- 
ments and gadgets we use around our homes, 
and it is becoming more and more the case 
with many of the buildings we live and 
work in. Sometimes I think many of the 
Government buildings in Washington were 
built on the theory that utility and beauty 
are enemies, and that if you try to achieve 
one of these two aims, you might as well 
forget the other. I can report that utility 
generally came out on top. 

On the other hand, here in New York, 
it seems to me, we have had several delight- 
ful examples in the last few years of struc- 
tures, many of them office buildings, in 
which usefulness and attractive design are 
combined. This community building, which 
your efforts have put here, is a happy 
illustration of trend. 

I haven’t been inside this center yet, but 
from without it seems to have a welcome as- 
pect. In my imagination, I can already 
picture the meetings which will be taking 
place here, the banquets that will be held, 
the plans made, and the work that will be 
done, the festive occasions that will be cele- 
brated, and the possibilities that exist there 
for quiet conversation, reading, reflection 
and relaxation. 

The American Jewish Year Book informs 
me that this fine community center is one 
of approximately 350 Jewish community 
centers in the United States. In 1947 these 
organizations had a combined membership 
of 458,000 and today it is well over 600,- 
000. These figures seem dry in print, but 
in the light of what I have seen here to- 
day, they take on vitality and significance. 
Beyond those community centers which are 
already up and in operation, there are sev- 
eral more in the building stage and in the 
planning stage. These facts are testimony 
that our developing communities need these 
centers, and that these needs are being met 
in a lively and energetic way. This com- 
munity building in Kingsbridge Heights is 
going to be good for this neighborhood and 
city. It is also a blessing, I feel confident, 
to the Nation at large. By putting your 
structure here you have brought many bene- 
fits to this neighborhood. You have, first 
of all, put a new luster on the very word 
“neighborhood.” Your building is going to 
be a place where neighbors and friends can 
pursue common interests and solve mutual 
problems together. 

Sometimes I think the reason we hear so 
much about togetherness these days is that 
there is so little of it left anymore. Why 
is this? Partly because we have solved some 
of our more immediate problems of food 
and shelter. Maybe there is less in the way 
of family activities together because of rapid 
transportation and commuting. Father no 
longer lives and works in the same locality. 
He spends a third of his life at work, a third 
at home, and a third on the train or bus 
or in the taxicab or car. Maybe television 
is the villain—maybe that is why we see 
each other less often. In any event, with 
this building you have created, there is a 
good chance that Kingsbridge Heights is 
somewhat closer to our idea of a neighbor- 
hood with all the pleasant connotations 
which that word suggests. 

The Bronx needs space for recreation and 
relaxation, that is certain, and you have pro- 
vided it. This new and spotless structure 
should be taking on a lived-in look very 
quickly. That is all to the good. That is the 
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way it is supposed to look. Activities in 
this building will be an indication of how 
much this building is needed and evidence 
that we need more community buildings 
like it. Not only does your fine community 
building help this neighborhood and com- 
munity, it is also a feather in the cap of 
the whole United States. I have one thing 
in mind when I make this assertion. 

The way in which you have helped the 
United States at large is simply this. You 
have demonstrated the idea that there is 
a necessary partnership between Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and private efforts 
on the other. Government can accomplish 
much when broad-scale action is required. 
But often in the area of human needs, what 
is required is a local, neighborhood, tailor- 
made response to a specific problem. This 
is the type of response your new community 
building represents. You have put your 
minds and energies into it, and, of course, 
your hearts. By doing so, as I said before, 
you have made a gift to the whole country. 

In closing, may I say in your own language, 
“Mozeltov.” 





Policy for Growth—Address by the 
Secretary of Commerce 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 24, 1961, I was among 
those who had the privilege of listening 
to a heartening and forceful address 
delivered by Hon. Luther H. Hodges be- 
fore the National Press Club. 

There has been no doubt in my mind 
at any time since the nomination of 
Governor Hodges to be Secretary of 
Commerce was confirmed that under his 
able leadership the Department is en- 
tering a new era and has a new concept 
of its responsibilities. 

As Secretary Hodges expressed it in 
his address to the Washington press 
corps: 

There is no place for a passive service 
department. 


The new Secretary is a man of action, 
and he intends to get things done. Al- 
ready he has taken effective steps to 
beef up our export trade, to recognize 
and strengthen the role of science and 
technology in our economy, to promote 
traffic safety, and to close the annual 
$1.1 billion travel gap. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, which has legislative juris- 
diction over most of the activities of the 
Department of Commerce, I think I can 
assure Secretary Hodges of the com- 
mittee’s cooperation in his efforts to 
revitalize the Department and its role 
of strengthening our trade, both for- 
eign and domestic, our transportation, 
and our technology in the national 
interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address entitled “Policy 
for Growth,” delivered by Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges before the National 
Press Club on April 24, 1961, be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pouicy FoR GROWTH 


(Address by Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges to the National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, April 24, 1961) 


X appreciate, President Cosgrove, your invi- 
tation to speak here today. I am just back 
from a 4-day trip to the Pacific Northwest 
where I met with trade groups and saw first- 
hand how a community and a region can help 
in promoting exports. Next week, I am off 
to Europe for 10 days to help sell American 
exports and do what I can to push forward 
our urgent program of export expansion and 
two-way international travel. 

With all this moving around, it’s a pleas- 
ure, as the visitor says, to be in Washington. 
And it’s a particular honor and treat to be 
able to talk to you today. 

Jefferson used to say that when a man as- 
sumes public office, he should consider him- 
self as public property. I don’t know how 
many of you are avid to claim me as a pub- 
lic possession, but I do know I feel a very 
real obligation to make myself as available 
as I can to the public, and mainly through 
you, the press. 

Since February, as you’re probably aware, 
I have been holding news conferences regu- 
larly every other Tuesday, and we have had 
other sessions as important stories came 
along. I intend to continue this practice 
and to see to it that in every way you have 
the broadest access possible to Commerce in- 
formation. You and the public are entitled 
to know exactly what we are doing in the 
Department and, equally important, what 
we are not doing that we should do. 

Incidentally, in case you haven’t guessed 
it, I enjoy meeting the press, And I don’t 
mind your questions, even the barbed ones. 
And I like your overall fairness and thank 
you for it. 

Here today I would like to take these few 
minutes to talk about some things we sel- 
dom seem to get around to in press confer- 
ences. Specifically, I want to tell you a little 
of my thinking about the Commerce Depart- 
ment—what I see as its role in the economy, 
and what we are doing now, and hope to do, 
to make it a more vigorous and effective 
instrument for national growth. 

To be frank, until last December I really 
had not thought much at all about Com- 
merce, let alone the job of being its Secre- 
tary. Naturally, I took a part in the Kennedy 
campaign. My role, mainly, was to combat 
as best I could the religious issue and to 
say to my many conservative friends that 
the President, while progressive and imagina- 
tive, was very much a fiscal conservative and 
@ sound-money man. 

These things I did out of belief and loy- 
alty. A Cabinet job, or any other post in 
Washington, was never discussed during the 
campaign. In fact, until the President called 
me in early December, the only future I was 
sure of was that I was going to be the ex- 
Governor of North Carolina. 

Today, almost exactly 3 months after the 
inauguration, I am happily a part of the 
New Frontier, and I have seen enough of 
the Commerce Department to develop some 
fairly fixed views about the Department and 
its possible service. Today, I am going to 
talk mainly about two of these views. 

First, although Commerce is the Govern- 
ment Department primarily concerned with 
business and industry, it is not a tool of in- 
dustry, not its automatic spokesman. Its 
role is to serve business only as this serves 
the country. The interests of the Nation 
come first. You will never hear from me 
that this country should do this or that 
simply because business wants it. What is 
good for General Motors may, or may not, 
be good for the country. 
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In his own way, the President, I think, ex- 
pressed this same attitude when he spoke to 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
early in February. As you may remember, 
he said that the hope and aim of this ad- 
ministration was an alliance with business 
in which both the public and private sectors 
of the economy would, by playing their prop- 
er roles, promote national growth. 

Now, in my mind, an alliance prescribes a 
quite definite relationship—a joining to- 
gether of independent parties to pursue 
common goals. From the standpoint of this 
administration, alliance means we will seek 
to understand the problems of business, and 
to assist in their solution. We will not 
harass or regulate it needlessly, but will work 
to promote its growth and prosperity. 

By the same token, we, as allies of business, 
are not obliged to act in any way which runs 
counter to our own interests, which are those 
of the Nation. In short, this administration 
and we at Commerce are at once joined with 
business yet separate from it. We are its 
friend, but not its unquestioning servant; its 
sympathetic counselor, but not its conspira- 
tor. All of this, I am sure, business as a 
whole understands and commends. 

A few weeks ago, you probably know, I 
made some suggestions to the Business Ad- 
visory Council, which led to certain changes 
in its organization and the opening up to 
the press of any meetings where Government 
officials speak. Now the reason I did this 
traces from what I have just described—my 
conviction that Commerce must act pri- 
marily for the country as a whole, not just 
one segment of it. 

I have no reason to think that members of 
the advisory council ever gained advantage 
from, or misused, the information they got 
from Government Officials at private meet- 
ings. But that’s not the point. Whatever 
was told them officially by Government peo- 
ple should have been available to everyone— 
the rest of business and all the public. 

The second conviction I have about the 
Commerce Department is this: whatever its 
role has been in the past, Commerce today 
must be an active stimulator of business, a 
goad to economic growth. 

Within this Kennedy administration, 
pledged to a new vigor in American affairs, 
there is no place for a passive service de- 
partment, one which acts only when asked. 
This is doubly true in the area of economic 
affairs where today there is not only need for 
immediate action, but for long-range stimu- 
lation of the economy so that it can fulfill 
its growth potential. 

As Walter Heller, the President’s economic 
counsel, has said, ‘economic recovery in 1961 
is far more than a cyclical problem. It is 
also a problem of chronic slack in the econ- 
omy—the growing gap between what we can 
produce and what we do produce.” 

Had we fulfilled even our available growth 
potential last year, we would have added 
about $500 per American household to our 
gross national product. This would have 
been almost twice the amount spent on pub- 
lic education by all the governments in the 
United States and about one and one-half 
times the total that went into new homes 
last year. With the extra output, upwards 
of 1.5 million of our unemployed workers 
would have jobs. Personal income would 
have been $20 billion higher than it was, and 
corporate profits $5 billion above their actual 
level. 

All this could have been realized with 
available manpower, materials, and ma- 
chines. The only missing element was the 
momentum to carry us forward. 

This problem of momentum, of catching 
up with the potential of our domestic econ- 
omy, exists over and beyond the temporary 
necessity for ridding ourselves of the reces- 
sion. We are going to get out of this reces- 
sion, of course. There are ample grounds 
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now for confidence. But there is little like- 
lihood we can restore momentum to the 
economy by the relatively simple measures 
needed to correct cyclical slides. To revive 
lagging growth requires something far more 
ambitious—a truly national effort by indus- 
try and government to improve technology, 
lower production and marketing costs, and 
devise new and superior products, all under 
conditions of price stability. 

In my mind, the Department of Commerce 
must undertake a leading role in this ef- 
fort. I feel it has both the ability and the 
obligation to make important contributions 
to the drive to achieve our economic poten- 
tial. Indeed, except that it already has an 
official name, we might well call Commerce 
today the Department of Economic Progress. 
For its function, as I see it, is to help move 
this economy forward as rapidly as possible. 

Now I am well aware of the reputation 
that Commerce has had over the years. The 
gentler phrases have referred to it as a de- 
partmental counterpart of the Smithsonian— 
a sort of Nation’s attic of agencies—a sub- 
sidized publishing house, or, as one of my 
predecessors implied, a woods littered with 
poison oak. I have even heard it suggested 
that since our main building is built over 
the Tiber Creek, this has inevitably produced 
a@ sogginess of atmosphere and a definite wet- 
ness to our statistics. 

Even in North Carolina, some of my 
friends, after I was appointed, dredged up 
old cliches. One of them, who knew of my 
habit of jingling coins in my pocket when 
I get impatient, suggested that, at most, my 
pocket linings would last about 3 months. 

Well, I haven’t worn out the pockets yet. 
And the reason I haven’t is that in these 
last few months I have seen a real mood of 
vitality take hold in Commerce, an eagerness 
to do more and to pick up responsibilities 
for economic growth. In fact, right now I 
sort of feel like “Cousin Ed” Murrow when 
he remarked about the young people in his 
agency. Ed said: “These young folks want 
to work until 2 am., and I find I must 
quit at 1 a.m.” 

All right, you say, what are you making 
out of this added drive. What exactly are 
you doing in substance to get this economy 
moving forward? 

I think you already know a good bit about 
our program to increase American exports 
and create new markets for our goods. To- 
day, out of 300,000 or so manufacturing en- 
terprises, only about 12,000 are actively ex- 
porting. We are trying to raise this small 
representation, to get more companies to 
take advantage of the potential for oversea 
sales. We have developed a complete ex- 
port program, showing firms and especially 
smaller ones, just how they can enter the 
market abroad. And we are getting news of 
export opportunities to businessmen more 
quickly than was ever true in the past, 

At the same time, we have stepped up 
efforts to broaden the oversea market for 
American goods and encourage new demand 
for our products. We have increased the 
number of our trade missions overseas; this 
year we plan to send 17 abroad, compared 
with 11 in 1960. We have also raised our 
participation in trade fairs, and have 
strengthened our commercial offices 
throughout the world. Further, we have 
plans for more permanent trade centers 
abroad. The first, as you know, opens in 
London in June. 

Just in the past few weeks, Commerce and 
the State Departments started a series of 
meetings to determine what further assist- 
ance the Government should give to the 
companies that want to start factories over- 
seas or invest in existing operations. We 
have in mind, particularly, the developing 
countries where some type of monetary 
guarantee against expropriation and startup 
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costs may be required. While foreign in- 
vestment does not return dollars immedi- 
ately, as exports do, in the long run, such 
investments pay off. 

In the field of travel, where there was a 
$1.1 billion gap last year, we are also moving 
ahead to stimulate business. We expect soon 
to have congressional sanction of the first 
program in history designed to promote 
travel to the United States. 

Once the bill becomes law, we will estab- 
lish travel information centers overseas and 
mount an energetic advertising and promo- 
tion campaign. In the meantime, we have 
started shipping abroad in a modest way 
travel information, materials, and posters 
for distribution to travel agencies, airlines, 
and others. 

As you know, the assignment to adminis- 
ter the distressed areas program will shortly 
be lodged in Commerce. This will be a most 
important lever for growth in the American 
economy. The program is one of the keys 
to rebuilding and revitalizing this industrial 
soil of ours. It will have, I am sure, a 
marked impact on one of our most urgent 
problems, structural unemployment. 

The President has asked for this new pro- 
gram. We intend to use it with incisive- 
ness. We will try not to allow its adminis- 
tration to shift the burdens of economic 
difficulty from one community to another. 
We will help labor surplus areas, but we will 
act to the good of the total economy, rather 
than just its regional components. 

I could go on about other efforts, but 
what I really want to single out today is our 
plans for science and technology. Research 
is perhaps the most important tool of all 
in spurring the economy toward full em- 
ployment and prosperity. It alone holds 
the answer to new and superior products 
which will enable industry to command new 
markets here and abroad. 

Whether you realize it or not, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce today represents the 
Nation’s largest nonmilitary scientific capa- 
bility. Within its walls are the research re- 
sources of the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of the 
Census, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Maritime Administration, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The scientific work of these 
agencies touch much of the economy and 
they vitally and directly affect the national 
security. 

We have asked Congress to strengthen the 
research role of Commerce by authorizing 
an Assistant Secretary of Science and Tech- 
nology. Specifically, this new Secretary 
would be in charge of all the research func- 
tions carried out by the Department. But 
he would also work closely with industry, 
and particularly those which are lagging in 
their own research and development. To- 
gether with business, he would seek ways 
to increase and quicken their scientific 
efforts. 

Let me cite just a few things we have in 
mind. 

The Federal Government is now spending 
some $3 billion a year on public roads. Yet 
there has been relatively little spent for 
research in two crucial areas: safety and 
lower cost roads. 

We pay a terrible price in traffic deaths, 
and we know roads can be made safer. How 
do we do it? How can we design and con- 
struct highways so that surface, route, ac- 
cess, and lighting all add up to a maximum 
safety factor? The answer, if it is to be 
found, lies in research. 

Can a better, lower cost road be developed? 
A 5-percent reduction in construction cost 
would save some $150 million a year. And 
think of the savings in maintenance expense 
from a road that was really winterproof. 

Another case, the Federal Government 
subsidizes our maritime fleet at a cost of 
some $350 million. It has been suggested 
that we may be subsidizing mediocrity. We 
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ought to find out. The maritime industry 
and the Government together should under- 
take research to see if there aren’t ways to 
reduce shipbuilding costs and operating 
costs which are now so badly out of line 
with those of foreign countries. 

In the National Bureau of Standards all 
the standards and measurements used in 
the Nation are established. Today we have 
what is called a “measurement pinch.” Our 
technology has progressed to such refined 
point that we have to find new methods of 
measuring things—temperature, pressure, 
space (both big space and infinitely small 
space). Without these methods we are dead- 
ended. 

If we are to produce energy of millions of 
pounds of thrust, we must find efficient ways 
of measuring millions of pounds of thrust. 
If we are to produce interchangeable parts 
of tolerances of hundreds of thousandths of 
an inch, we must find easy ways of measur- 
ing hundreds of thousandths of inches. The 
National Bureau of Standards is the Nation’s 
yardstick, and you can’t produce goods 
without a yardstick. 

The Patent Office, soon to celebrate its 
125th anniversary, is the direct refiection of 
the state of the country’s capacity to invent. 
And invention is our life blood. Right now 
we have a 3-year backlog in the Patent Of- 
fice. A patent for a new complex data proc- 
essing invention can take as long as 17 
months to research. If our inventive genius 
is to flourish, it should not be subject to this 
kind of delay and frustration. 

But entirely new techniques of automated 
search are needed to break this backlog. 
Literally a new language must be invented 
that can be used in electronic data proc- 
essing machines. When we do invent it, 
I'll tell you one thing: We won’t patent it, 
and add another 17 months to time lag. 

In our Weather Bureau we are working 
with the new satellites for global weather 
observations. We are researching problems 
in weather alteration. A new project on 
tornado prediction and forecasting has just 
begun. Industrial traffic flow and inventory 
control will before long depend on extended 
forecasts from Commerce’s Weather Bureau. 
It is so easy to visualize the losses in human 
life, crop damage, and retail close-outs that 
could be eliminated. 

These functions need national support and 
national status, if we are to achieve the 
scientific progress that the pace of technol- 
ogy demands of us. Industry must have 
these scientific icebreakers to open the way 
to further growth and progress. And it must 
also have new programs designed specifically 
to advance productivity by grasping the 
gains offered by automation and atomic 
energy. 

Now just one final word about Commerce 
and its role as a stimulator. 

I have been much concerned lately by 
the black marks that business has been get- 
ting in the news. I mean, of course, the 
price-fixing scandals. The conspiracy in the 
electrical industry has shocked the Nation. 
And I am very much afraid that it is in for 
more shocks in the months ahead. 

This collusion, this price-fixing is an un- 
justifiable thing. It should be exposed, 
punished, stamped out. We are right to 
treat for what it is, a bad blot on the record. 
But, and this is my point, we should not 
treat it for more than it is. 

The real spirit of American business is not 
represented by these price fixers. The real 
spirit belongs to the thousands of business- 
men who recognize their public responsibili- 
ties and who run their affairs honestly and 
ethically. 

What I am most afraid of is that a handful 
of businessmen, who deserve public censure, 
may impair the good standing of all of busi- 
ness. If this should happen, the damage 
would be great—loss of public support, and 
worse yet, public faith. 
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I do not accept a passive role in this prob- 
lem, I think the Commerce Department can 
and must help call attention to the prin- 
ciples of business conduct, which most busi- 
nessmen observe and which all should. 

After consultation with the President, I 
have asked a group of distinguished individ- 
uals to prepare for me what I hope may 
come to be a code of ethical practices for 
American business. My distinguished col- 
league, Secretary Goldberg, some years ago 
made a significant contribution to the Amer- 
ican labor movement and all of the country 
when he developed labor’s ethical codes. I 
hope, with the help of the people I have 
asked to suggest a set of standards, that I 
can make some similar contribution for 
business conduct. 

I am confident that this administration, 
working with enlightened management and 
enlightened labor, can achieve in the 1960's 
an era of record growth and prosperity. We 
can move far toward the elimination of pov- 
erty and unemployment and toward a fuller 
life for all our people. 

The President is determined that the rec- 
ord of the sixties shall be one consistent with 
our potential. His economic program is both 
farsighted and sound. We at Commerce will 
use our full resources to implement this pro- 
gram and to assist, entice, and prod business 
to achieve under it the kind of economic 
growth we must have to meet our national 
and international obligations. 

Thank you for letting me come and talk 
with you. 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur—Soldier- 
Statesman 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the re- 
cent conference between President Ken- 
ney and Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
garding the Cuban situation was in the 
best tradition of bipartisanship. Indeed, 
I could think of no better man than 
General MacArthur for the President to 
consult in this time of crisis. I recently 
made some remarks relative to the 10th 
anniversary of the general’s historic 
speech before a joint session of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
these remarks entitled “Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Soldier-Statesman,” print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEN. Dovcitas MacArTHuR, SOLDIER-STATES- 
MAN 


(Remarks by Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland) 


Mr. President, it is with a great sense of 
pride for me to commemorate one of the 
greatest moments in the history of the 
United States, for it was 10 years ago today 
that a joint session of Congress had the 
honor of being addressed by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur after his return from Korea. 

As I reread this historic speech, it came 
to my mind that many truths which he ex- 
pressed in his speech of April 19, 1951, could 
still apply to the world today. He said: 

“The issues are global and so interlocked 
that to consider the problems of one sector, 
oblivious to those of another, is but to court 
disaster for the whole. 
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“While Asia is commonly referred to as 
the gateway to Europe, it is no less true 
that Europe is the gateway to Asia, and the 
broad influence of the one cannot fail to 
have its impact upon the other. 

“There are those who claim our strength 
is inadequate to protect on both fronts— 
that we cannot divide our effort. I can think 
of no greater expression of defeatism. If a 
potential enemy can divide his strength on 
two fronts, it is for us to counter his effort. 

“The Communist threat is a global one. 
Its successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You 
cannot appease or otherwise surrender to 
communism in Asia without simultaneously 
undermining our efforts to halt its advance 
in Europe.”’+ 

We all know too well of the threat of war 
in Laos as well as the fact that two of the 
basic tenets of communism as stated by 
Stalin are “to take all necessary measures 
to strengthen the national liberation move- 
ment in the East,” and “to spare no pains 
or means to assist the proletarian revolu- 
tions of the West.” ? 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s rendezvous 
with history was predetermined, as even 
his father served the United States in 
the Far East from the middle of the 19th 
century until his death; whereas General 
MacArthur began his service to his country 
in 1899 when he entered West Point and 
graduated as one of its most brilliant 
students—ranking with such great Ameri- 
cans as Robert E. Lee, John J. Pershing, and 
Jonathan Wainwright.’ 

His life has been one of self-discipline 
and duty to country. However, I believe, 
he can best be characterized by his own 
words when he Says: “The man who will not 
defend his freedom does not deserve to be 
free.’ General MacArthur has long been 
known to be a stanch advocate for a demo- 
cratic form of government. He proved this 
is his dealings with the Japanese, for he was 
without a doubt one of the greatest ambas- 
sadors of the American way that we have 
ever had. No defeated nation had ever been 
in such a depressed state as Japan after the 
ordeal of having two atom bombs dropped 
on two of its major cities, yet Mr. Toshi- 
kazu Kase, a Japanese diplomat who ac- 
companied Foreign Minister Shigemitsu as 
@ member of the surrender party on the 
battleship Missouri said the following of the 
supreme commander: 

“He is a man of peace. Never has the 
truth of the line ‘peace has her victories 
no less renowned than war’ been more elo- 
quently demonstrated. He is a man of 
light. Radiantly, the gathered rays of his 
magnanimous soul embrace the earth, his 
footsteps paving the world with light. Is 
it not a piece of rare good fortune, I asked 
myself, that a man of such caliber and 
character should have been designated as 
the supreme commander who will shape the 
destiny of Japan? In the dark hour of our 
despair and distress, a bright light is ushered 
in, in the very person of General MacArthur. 

“T raised a question whether it would 
have been possible for us, had we been vic- 
torious, to embrace the vanquished with a 
similar magnanimity. Clearly, it would have 
been different. Returning from the audi- 
ence, Shigemitsu told me that the Emperor 
nodded with a sigh in agreement. Indeed, 
a distance ‘inexpressible by numbers that 
have name’ separates us—America from 
Japan. After all, we were not beaten on 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 3, p. 
4123. 
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*Hunt, Frazier, “The Untold Story of 
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the battlefield by dint of superior arms. 
We were defeated in the spiritual contest 
by virtue of a nobler ideal. The real issue 
was moral—beyond all the powers of algebra 
to compute. 

“The day will come when recorded time, 
age on age, will seem but a point in retro- 
spect. However, happen what may in the 
future, this big day on the Missouri will 
stand out as one of the brightest dates in 
history, with General MacArthur as a shining 
obelisk in the desert of human endeavor that 
marks a timeless march onward toward an 
enduring peace.” © 

We all know of the extreme effort Gen- 
eral MacArthur placed on the rebuilding of 
Japan, and today well appreciate the success 
of his labors, However, he again led our 
forces as well as those of the United Nations 
in the war in Korea, and when victory was 
in sight was recalled from duty. On his re- 
turn home, the Nation welcomed a man 
whom they loved dearly—a man whom all 
knew understood the Chinese better than 
anyone else, and he has proven this as only 
time can verify when he said: 

“To understand the changes which now 
appear upon the Chinese mainland, one 
must understand the changes in Chinese 
character and culture over the Past 50 years. 
China up to 50 years ago was completely 
nonhomogeneous, being compartmented in- 
to groups divided against each other. The 
war-making tendency was almost nonexist- 
ent, as they still followed the tenets of 
the Confucian ideal of pacifist culture. At 
the turn of the century, under the regime 
of Chan So Lin, efforts toward greater homo- 
geneity produced the start of a nationalist 
urge. This was further and more success- 
fully developed under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, but has been brought to 
its greatest fruition under the present re- 
gime, to the point that it has now taken on 
the character of a united nationalism of in- 
creasingly dominant aggressive tendencies, 
Through these past 50 years, the Chinese 
people have thus become militarized in their 
concepts and in their ideals. They now con- 
stitute excellent soldiers with competent 
staffs and commanders. This has produced 
a new and dominant power in Asia which 
for its own purposes is allied with Soviet 
Russia, but which in its own concepts and 
methods has become aggressively imperialis- 
tic with a lust for expansion and increased 
power normal to this type of imperialism. 
There is little of the ideological concept 
either one way or another in the Chinese 
makeup. The standard of living is so low 
and the capital accumulation has been so 
thoroughly dissipated by war that the masses 
are desperate and avid to follow any leader- 
ship which seems to promise the alleviation 
of local stringencies. I have from the be- 
ginning believed that the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ support of the North Koreans was the 
dominant one. Their interests are at present 
parallel to those of the Soviet, but I believe 
that the aggressiveness recently displayed 
not only in Korea, but also in Indochina 
and Tibet and pointing potentially toward 
the south, reflects predominantly the same 
lust for the expansion of power which has 
animated every would-be conqueror since 
the beginning of time.” ¢ 

There is no question, I am sure, in the 
minds of any of my colleagues but that Red 
China is now as much a threat to the free 
world as Russia itself. 

Therefore, with the Laotian crisis pres- 
ently challenging us, I would like to draw 
again on this famous speech of April 19, 
1951, when General MacArthur said: 

“War’s very object is victory—not pro- 
longed indecision. In war, indeed, there can 
be no substitute for victory. 





*’ Whitney, Maj. Gen. Courtney, ‘“Mac- 
Arthur—His Rendezvous With History,” Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, 1956, pp. 224-225. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Op. cit., p. 4124. 
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“There are some who for varying reasons 
would appease Red China. They are blind 
to history’s clear lesson. For history teaches 
with unmistakable emphasis that appease- 
ment but begets new and bloodier war. It 
points to no single instance where the end 
has justified that means—where appease- 
ment has led to more than a sham peace. 
Like blackmail, it lays the basis for new and 
successively greater demands, until, as in 
blackmail, violence becomes the only other 
alternative. Why, my soldiers asked of me, 
surrender military advantages to an enemy 
in the field? I could not answer. Some 
may say to avoid spread of the conflict into 
an all-out war with China; others, to avoid 
Soviet intervention. Neither explanation 
seems valid. For China is already engaging 
with the maximum power it can commit 
and the Soviet will not necessarily mesh its 
actions with our moves. Like a cobra, any 
new enemy will more likely strike whenever 
it feels that the relativity in military or 
other potential is in its favor on a world- 
wide basis.” 7 

Let us remember that in the spring of 
1951, the United States had the power to 
make peace, as we alone among the nations 
of the world had advanced to such a great 
degree in the development of nuclear energy. 

General MacArthur’s experience has, as 
we all know, led him into varied fields of 
endeavor. His philosophy regarding our own 
domestic policy was quite clearly stated in 
a@ speech before the National Association of 
Manufacturers in 1954 in which he said: 

“Tt is an unassailable truth, that the sci- 
ence of industry has become a major element 
in the science of war. The successful con- 
duct of a military campaign now depends 
upon industrial supremacy. As a conse- 
quence, the armed forces of a Nation and 
its industrial power have become one and 
inseparable. The integration of the leader- 
ship of one into the leadership of the other 
is not only logical but inescapable. It has 
become indisputably clear that it is no longer 
the standing armies now in being, nor the 
naval and air forces which range freedom’s 
vast frontiers, which stay the bloody specter 
of willful aggression, but rather a realistic 
appreciation of our massive potential of in- 
dustrial power which is so capable of rapidly 
mounting the means to retaliate and to de- 
stroy. Industry has thus become the leaven- 
ing influence in a world where war and the 
threat and fear of war would otherwise dis- 
tort the minds of men and violently react 
upon the peaceful progress of the human 
race. 

“In the mighty and almost limitless po- 
tential of American industry, the brilliance 
and rugged determination of its leaders; 
the skill, energy and patriotism of its work- 
ers—there has been welded an almost im- 
pregnable defense against the evil designs 
of any who would threaten the security of 
the American continent. It is indeed the 
most forceful and convincing argument yet 
evolved to restrain the irresponsibility of 
those who would recklessly bring down upon 
the good and peace-loving peoples of all the 
nations of the earth the disaster of total war. 

“Belabored by the Communists, their fel- 
low travelers and the socialists, the capital- 
istic system has even been tacitly repudiated 
by some capitalists themselves. Succumbing 
to propaganda, they have wavered in their 
loyalty to a theory and a practice which 
has both served them well and built this 
Nation far beyond the wildest dreams of its 
architects. It has never failed to maximize 
the fruits of human energy and creative en- 
terprise. It has never failed to provide the 
sinews for victory in war and has become 
now the one great hope in the struggle for 
‘peace. Was there ever greater hypocrisy 
than that which flows from those who cas- 
tigate private capitalism as an evil to be 


‘Ibid., p. 4125. 
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renounced by human society, while avidly 
seeking to ensnare its benefits—those who 
regard American dollars as the panacea for 
all economic ills, while denouncing and con- 
demning the source of such wealth—those 
who seek American goods, while scoffing at 
and deriding the very institutions by which 
these goods are produced? 

“The past 20 years have witnessed an in- 
cessant encroachment upon the capitalistic 
system through the direction of our own 
public policy. This has left our free economy 
badly bruised and severely tried. The as- 
sault has taken various forms. For political 
expediency and even baser purposes, efforts 
have constantly been made by those in 
power or those seeking to be in power to 
provoke distrust and strife between indus- 
trial owners and industrial workers, between 
management and labor—to breach the com- 
munity of purpose and effort which so 
logically must exist between these two great 
segments of our industrial economy. The 
effect of this has been to produce a sense of 
unrest and antagonism where a firm and 
confident alliance, built upon a mutuality of 
faith and understanding and a community 
of purpose, will not only serve the interests 
of both, but further the well-being of that 
third great economic segment, the consuming 
public. 

“Another and yet more serious form of as- 
sault upon the capitalistic system has been 
the increasingly oppressive Government levies 
upon both capital and profit. The principle 
underlying such levies has not been to equal- 
ize the burden of meeting the legitimate 
costs of Government by a just and uniform 
assessment, but has followed instead a con- 
spiratorial design, originally evolved by Karl 
Marx, to first weaken and then destroy the 
capitalistic system. Thus, many of our tax 
laws amount in practical effect to a series of 
graduated penalties upon the efficiency and 
the thrift which produces profit and accu- 
mulates capital—penalties which strike at 
the very roots of the incentive to labor, to 
create and to cheerfully accept the risks and 
hazards of enterprise in the traditional Amer- 
ican pioneering spirit. If the capitalistic 
system—free enterprise—is to be preserved 
to the future generations of our people, the 
course of Government must now be sharply 
reoriented and America’s industrial leader- 
ship must assume an invincible and uncom- 
promising defense of that system. Only 
thereby may there be fostered and preserved 
adequate inventive to encourage the thrift, 
the industry, and the adventure which 
brought our Nation to its present pre- 
eminence among all of the other nations of 
the earth and which alone can carry it for- 
ward in peace and security and progress.” ® 

At this point it is well to note that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has received the esteemed 
praise from many great Americans. John 
Gunther, the well-known author, in his book 
entitled “The Riddle of MacArthur” said: 
“He is that rare thing in the modern world, 
a genuinely high person. This is not put on. 
It is part of his marrow and essence * * *.’’® 

My distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. RUSSELL, at the 
conclusion of 3 days of hearings thanked 
General MacArthur as follows: 

“General MacArthur, I wish to state to 
you that the 3 days that you have been here 
with us are without parallel in my legisla- 
tive experience. 

“I have never seen a man subjected to 
such a barrage of questions in so many 
fields and so on many varied subjects. 

“I marvel at your physical endurance. 
More than that, I have been profoundly im- 





® Whitney, Maj. Gen. Courtney, “MacAr- 
thur—His Rendezvous With History,” op. cit., 
Pp. 533-535. 

*Gunther, John, “The Riddle of MacAr- 
thur,” Harper & Bros., New York, 1950, p. 79. 
1961, p. 28. 
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pressed by the vastness of your patience 
and the thoroughness and the frankness with 
which you have answered all of the questions 
that have been propounded. 

“We have certainly drawn freely on your 
vast reservoir of knowledge and experience, 
not only as a great military captain, but as 
@ civilian administrator of 80 million people. 

“We will continue to delve into this matter 
with the objective of discovering the facts 
and the truth in order that we may con- 
tribute to the workings of democracy, and 
to enable America to emerge from the very 
critical situation in which we find ourselves 
today, safe and secure, and supplying the 
world the leadership that is necessary to 
enable us to have the best place on earth to 
live.”’ 1° 

The love and honor the people of Japan 
felt for Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
clearly shown during the summer of 1960 
when they bestowed upon him Japan’s 
highest decoration for a foreigner—the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Rising 
Sun with Paulownia Flowers. In the ci- 
tation accompanying this award the Japa- 
nese expressed their gratitude by saying that 
General MacArthur gave “great contribu- 
tions to the postwar reconstruction of 
Japan and to the development of the im- 
mense reservoir of good will that exists be- 
tween our two nations today.”" Upon re- 
ceipt of this award from the Emperor, Gen- 
eral MacArthur commented that he could 
recall “no parallel in history where a great 
nation has so distinguished its former 
enemy commander.” I am quite sure no 
such parallel exists and that the significance 
of the presentation of this award exempli- 
fies the friendship the Japanese people have 
for the United States. 

And even more recently, General Mac- 
Arthur was rated as “in a class above other 
Allied commanders in any theater,” by 
Great Britain’s top military analyst, Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart. 

However, with all these accomplishments 
behind him and with the great praise be- 
stowed upon him by his fellow man, it 
might be well for us here in the Congress 
of the United States to review the remarks 
of this great soldier-statesman at the Found- 
ers Day ceremony at the University of Dallas 
when he said: 

“I cite for example such phrases as ‘the 
rate of our national growth,’ ‘the direction 
of our national purpose’, or ‘the promise of 
our new horizons’. Such slogans are but 
political jargon little understood by even the 
most informed of our people, and with is- 
sues so obscure as to have little in common 
with reality. They are ‘catchalls’ designed 
to impress the votes of a bewildered and 
trusting populace. Their authors know or 
should know that the ‘rate of our national 
growth’ is dependent more than all else on 
the degree of freedom left for the uninhibit- 
ed play of our individual initiative and cre- 
ative energies; they know or should know 
that ‘our national purpose’ is simple and 
supportable by every American—the steady 
increase in our standard of life and adequate 
defense of that standard against all pres- 
sures at home or abroad; they know or they 
should know that the only ‘new horizons’ 
to which we should as a nation now aspire 
are not to our left or right but up—not 
horizontal but vertical—those which meas- 
ure the well-being and happiness of all the 
people. 


1° Military situation in the Far East, hear- 
ings before the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, pp. 
318-319. 

11 Daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 25, 
1960, p. A5518. 

2 Tbid. 

3US. News & World Report, Mar. 20, 
1961, p. 28. 
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“And how, it might rightly be asked, would 
a statesman approach the problem, a solu- 
tion of which directly concerns our ‘rate of 
national growth’, the direction of our ‘na- 
tional purpose’ and the ‘new horizons’ of our 
life? 

“He would seek the answer in the basic 
and immutable principles of the science of 
government, not in the temporary expedi- 
ences of popularity and adulation under the 
guise of the art of government. He would see 
a violation of the fundamental laws of free- 
dom in our insatiably expanding Federal 
bureaucracy with its growing controls over 
our daily lives. He would see that if we 
reduced the monetary cost of the Federal 
Government, thus curtailing its bureaucratic 
power, we would, first, advance our economic 
growth and consequent standard of living, 
by lowering the extreme burden of taxation 
which threatens to reduce us all to a form 
of involuntary servitude, thereby releasing 
for constructive purposes our presently sup- 
pressed initiative and creative energies; sec- 
ond, insure a sharp curtailment of the grow- 
ing paternalism inherent in massive Central 
Government, thereby permitting us once 
again the freedom to determine the direc- 
tion of our own lives and to remarshal our 
resources fully to exploit our opportunities; 
and third: provide us the chance to pass 
down to our progeny a solvent rather than 
a bankrupt nation.” 

Mr. President, it is imperative for us as 
the chosen representatives of this great Na- 
tion to dwell over the words of wisdom given 
so freely to us by this truly great American, 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently had the opportunity of 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
Connecticut State Medical Society at 
Hamden, Conn. At that time I spoke on 
the proposal which had been made that 
we put < program for medical care for 
the aged in our social security system. 
This would result in a significant, and 
most unfortunate, fall in the quality 
of medical care which Americans now 
enjoy. An answer in perpetuity for 
a need that is temporary and being 
met better every day could well cost 
Americans, aged and not, the quality 
medical care which we have become 
accustomed to. 

I would like to place this speech in 
the Recorp at this point: 

THE Mepica, Corp War—Wuat Is Your IQ 
ON THE MEDICAL CARE CONTROVERSY? 
(Speech of Hon. THomas B, Curtis, of Mis- 

souri; senior Republican House Member, 

Joint Economic Committee, member of 

Ways and Means Committee, South St. 

Louis, St. Louis County, Mo., before the 

annual meeting of the Connecticut State 

Medical Society, April 27, 1961, Hamden, 

Conn.) 

There is much misinformation, misunder- 
standing, propaganda, and outright false- 
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hoods abroad concerning the real facts re- 
garding medical care legislation pending be- 
fore this Congress. News stories, radio and 
TV programs, and, even many Officials are 
guilty of speaking from the hip without 
having examined into the facts. The pro- 
ponents of government compulsory health 
insurance pretend to be experts, which they 
are not, in all fields in which they urge 
a government takeover of both industry and 
the professions. They are hard at work 
disguising the true facts by parading be- 
fore the public’s eye drawings, pictures, and 
cartoons of people in distress while claim- 
ing that the solution to all of these ills, 
aches, and pains can be supplied through 
“free” government-supplied food, housing, 
unemployment checks, and medical serv- 
ices. Doesn't it seem strange that the only 
two committees of this Congress charged 
with the responsibility of considering health 
care legislation, after examining the facts, 
hearing testimony, and meeting in extended 
executive sessions have voted down by a 
ratio of at least 2 to 1 the compulsory 
government programs presented them. Let 
me provide you with some of the pertinent 
information upon which these decisions 
have been made. A majority of the mem- 
bers of both the House Ways and Means 
Committee and Senate Finance Committee 
are agreed that with all of the voluntary, 
local, State, and Federal medical programs 
available to our population, including the 
recently enacted legislation now popularly 
known as the Mills-Kerr bill, every person 
in the United States is possessed of either 
the ways or the means for securing proper 
medical care. Admittedly, for a small per- 
centage of our population there is now and 
has been in the past difficulty in meeting 
the cost of prolonged and expensive illnesses. 
The appropriate reference committees of 
Congress which have considered this prob- 
lem over the past several years have, in 
their reports, indicated that more than 70 
percent of the total population and over 
50 percent of the aged possess health in- 
surance. Moreover the quality of insurance 
protection is and has been improving rap- 
idly. One example of the improvement in 
this field is the recent action by your State’s 
legislature, the Connecticut General As- 
sembly. It has given approval to a plan by 
which Connecticut insurance companies 
can join together in providing health in- 
surance for the aged. This is a truly signi- 
ficant step forward. We know that can- 
cellation of health insurance because of 
age has been nearly eliminated. Some of 
this improvement possibly has come in the 
bright light generated by congressional 
hearings. 

We know that the quality of medical care 
in the United States under our system is 
the best in the world, whether the individual 
purchases health care voluntarily or receives 
it from one of the levels of government 
without having any agency impose a com- 
pulsory health tax upon him. We know 
that this kind of a system guarantees a 
higher quality of medical care than is being 
delivered to the population in all other parts 
of the world under compulsory systems— 
compulsory in the tax sense, and compulsory 
in the sense that the tax is paid whether 
the individual uses the system or not, and 
compulsory in the sense that the providers 
of care report to government authority and 
deliver the kind of care which is prescribed 
by government rather than by the doctor. 
We know that in no nation other than our 
own does any similar population group live 
longer and have less incidence of disease 
than do Americans. We know that in every 
civilized nation in the world except in the 
United States there exists a system of gov- 
ernment or socialized medicine. It is no 
accident that by comparison we excel all 
these systems in the quality of medical care 
which is available to our population. We 
know that 30 years ago our medical stu- 
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dents—in fact, medical students from all 
sections of the world—flocked to the medical 
centers of Europe for their education. This 
was before the day that governmental medi- 
cine systems came to these former great 
medical centers. Today medical students 
the world over, including Western Europe, 
travel, not to Europe, but, rather to the 
United States. In every nation in the world 
except our own, the ratio of doctors to 
population is on the decline, with all of the 
adverse implications that such a decline has 
upon all the population. The ratio of phys- 
icians per patient in the United States is 
remaining steady at about 1 physician to 
750 of population despite our population 
explosion. Reports from abroad indicate 
that fewer sons of physicians in foreign 
countries are following their father’s foot- 
steps in the medical profession. Because few 
young men are attracted to the medical pro- 
fession in Great Britain and because many 
are coming to the United States, the ratio 
of physicians to population which was 1 to 
877 in 1947 decreased to 1 to 1,149 by 1957, 
indicates loss in quality. 

Even in Canada, which has a compulsory 
tax-supported system which involves only 
hospitalization, there is a loss of physicians 
to the United States in excess of 200 per 
year. 

If we need further proof of the great num- 
ber of foreign-trained physicians who have 
recently come to America, make a trip to a 
hospital and there talk to some of the 12,000 
and more foreign-graduated physicians who 
are interning and serving residencies in our 
hospitals; it makes a trip to the hospital 
have the enchantment of a visit to 100 for- 
eign countries. And a goodly majority of 
these foreign-trained doctors, you will learn, 
have applied for U.S. citizenship. 

On the technique side of medicine, difficult 
and advanced treatment and surgery has be- 
come so highly developed in the United 
States that daily one reads in the news- 
paper of collections being made to rush 
some person to the United States for open 
heart surgery or for treatment of some dif- 
ficult condition or disease. 

Would the United States continue to have 
the quality lead in medicine if we were to 
move from our present programs of free en- 
terprise medicine, sprinkled with our com- 
passionate Government-supplied programs 
which we have for our indigent sick? Isn’t 
it time that each of us take the trouble to 
really inspect our own communities to learn 
who it is in our area are not receiving the 
best quality medical care in the world? 

A few of my colleagues in Congress tell 
me about heart-rending letters which they 
receive from their constituents under great 
hardship because of medical expenses and 
yet, if they will take the trouble to follow 
through on any one of these few letters re- 
ceived, if they will call upon a local official or 
a close personal physician friend to look into 
the complaint, in 999 cases out of 1,000 it 
will be found that the constituent is eligible 
to apply for voluntary health insurance, or 
that one of the programs established by some 
level of government will, if that person 
should present himself, supply the needed 
medical services either without cost or at a 
cost which can be afforded by either the 
constituent or his family. Is this true in 
New Haven? Is this true in Connecticut? 
It is true in St. Louis. It is true in Missouri. 

Thus far I have indicated the highlights 
of what I have found to be the case as per- 
tains to quality of medical care and avail- 
ability of service for all of our population. 
Next I wish to allude to a few statistics 
which apply to costs under the system of 
medical care which we follow in America 
as compared to the costs of programs under 
other countries’ compulsory-type health 
care systems. Too few people are aware that 
under our system we are expending $25.2 
billion annually to bring health services to 
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our population. Private care costs in the 
most recent year available, 1959, according 
to reliable Federal statistics, reach a total 
of $18.965 billion, while all levels of Gov- 
ernment expended an additional $6.23 bil- 
lion. Private care expenditures break down 
as follows: $4.998 billion for physicians’ 
charges, $5.514 billion for hospital charges, 
$3.604 billion for drugs, $1.963 million for 
dentists, $1.185 billion for appliances, $842 
million for nurses, therapists, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, etc., $220 million for nurs- 
ing homes. 

The proponents of national compulsory 
health insurance would have us add to our 
present $80 billion Federal budget a large 
part of the cost of medical care which is 
now being borne independently of Govern- 
ment. If they would but check a few of 
the other countries, they would find this 
additional tax load would be but a begin- 
ning of the ultimate tax increase Congress 
would have to vote if we imitated the for- 
eign systems. I made this statement be- 
cause it is the history of government health 
programs that the medical care expendi- 
tures spiral upward when government takes 
over. This is because once the tax is im- 
posed and the benefits are free, the benefits 
will be excessively used. Let me give you 
several examples. 

The Province of Saskatchewan, which is 
immediately to the north of North Dakota, is 
a Province of people who look and act like 
our own. Should you cross the boundary 
from North Dakota into Saskatchewan, there 
would be few indications that you are not 
still in the United States. Prior to 1947, 
when Saskatchewan begain their free hos- 
pitalization for the aged experiment, people 
over 65, on the average, utilized hospitals 
2144 days per year. This was the same utili- 
zation rate for the United States for that 
same age group at that time and still is. 
However, after 13 years, the average person 
over 65 in Saskatchewan was found to be 
using a hospital bed 8 days per year. Just 
imagine what would happen to the $25.2 
billion total expenditure for medical care 
here in the United States should we adopt 
such a system. 

I am in possession of a letter from Great 
Britain which indicates that the average 
hospital stay for the total population be- 
cause of hospitalization for medical illnesses 
averages 27.6 days and that the average stay 
in the surgical departments averages 13.4 
days, whereas in the United States our aver- 
age stay for medical cases is 10.3 days and 
our average stay for surgical cases is 7.5 
days. The information on the US. ex- 
perience comes from the US. National 
Health Survey Reports. Imagine, if you will, 
the increase in taxes we would have to vote, 
not to provide needed health services, but, 
rather, to satisfy the demands of a popula- 
tion which can get this extra care free. And 
if any person has in mind attempting to 
answer this argument with the statement 
that what I have pointed out only indicates 
that people don’t get enough hospitaliza- 
tion, let me erase such a thought by re- 
peating what I have said earlier. Our popu- 
lation lives longer, we have less incidence 
of disease than any of these other coun- 
tries, because of our top quality preventive 
and curative medical care and the high 
standards of living which our people enjoy. 
The Blue Cross program directors would do 
well to inaugurate $25 to $50 deductible 
policies to offer to their policyholders. They 
would find that the premium they would 
have to charge would be so much lower 
because of the elimination of abuse result- 
ing from this simple discipline that the 
deductible policies would outsell the “first 
dollar of cost” policies. 

Under our system of free enterprise medi- 
cal care, we know that on the average, 
every 2 years, since 1980, we have added a 
new 4-year medical school so that now we 
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have a total of 83. We know that our medi- 
cal school graduates in 1940 totaled 3,745, 
and that last June our medical schools 
graduated 7,081, and that next year the rate 
will be correspondingly up. We know that 
our rate of hospital and other medical facility 
construction under free enterprise and our 
form of government exceeds that of the 
rest of the world. In Great Britain, bludg- 
eoned by the high cost of their medical 


‘ program, only one new hospital was built 


in the first 10 years of their socialized medi- 
cine program, thus indicating that govern- 
ment did sacrifice quality by permitting 
obsolescence and deterioration of their hos- 
pitals and health facilities. 

The majority of the Congressmen who 
serve on the committees which have studied 
this legislation sincerely believe that if Con- 
gress should enact legislation to cover any 
segment of our society, whether that segment 
be the aged or the young, we will have estab- 
lished a principle which will yield to cover- 
age of the total population. We know this 
by the experience of every foreign country, 
because none of them have stopped with 
coverage of a single age group without going 
the full route of coverage for the entire 
population. Indeed there is no logic to 
limiting health care by the age of a person. 
If the U.S. Congress should imitate these 
foreign medical systems, we will be inviting 
fhe skyrocketing cost phenomena which 
have happened in all of the foreign coun- 
tries. The $25.2 billion which is being ex- 
pended today by our people for medical 
care will double or even triple if the ex- 
perience of other countries proves the rule. 
And the increased money instead of being 
carefully spent under the discipline the indi- 
vidual person exercises over his or her own 
personal budget will be scattered and wasted. 
It; will damage the effectiveness we derive 
from the expenditure of less funds. 

Many people say, but let’s do something. 
My answer is look what we have done in 
our society and are continuing todo. Gov- 
ernment can help some, but the essential 
program must remain in the private sector. 
Last year in Congress we passed a supple- 
mentary program for the aged with low 
incomes, not so much out of necessity as out 
of a desire to be doubly sure that cost 
should not bar any person in our society 
from receiving adequate health care. It is 
the Mills-Kerr bill, which many States are 
imptementing. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare early this week said 
that more than half of the State legislatures 
had either enacted or were poised to enact 
legislation providing funds to match the 
Federal contributions so that all those per- 
sons fn need, not as falsely stated “on re- 
lief” who are in a position to pay all of their 
living expenses, but not all their medical 
care, will be assisted in that area. The vi- 
ciousness with which some of the promoters 
of the social security approach to health care 
for the aged have attacked this act by calling 
it ading and an insult to the older peo- 
ple, astounding. Their reaction suggests 
anger’at having a social problem upon which 
they were relying to provide the beginning of 
their program for socialized medicine. 

I cail attention to a report which I shall 
put in the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp next week 
along with this speech. It lists over $3.75 
billion, annually being spent under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Government in pro- 
grams in which it is actively engaged and it 
reveals also that an additional $5.731 billion 
is being paid out under Federal programs 
on account of health and disability to more 
than 7 million beneficiaries. Realize, how- 
ever, Wnen you go through this list, that 
none of these programs is of a compulsory 
nature, such as would be a program financed 
under the social security system, Study, too, 
the provisions of the Milis-Kerr legislation 
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which was enacted last Congress, and real- 
ize, if you will, that 25 States will have 
implemented this program before adjourn- 
ment time in the State legislatures in this 
calendar year. I shall also put in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a letter from a British 
medical official which reveals several facets 
showing weaknesses in the British medical 
program. This letter shows me just enough 
to want Congress to inquire further into 
that program and the programs of several 
other of the foreign countries which have 
experimented with compulsory health sys- 
tems. Because I have such a curiosity and 
because I believe the American people can 
benefit from the experience of these coun- 
tries, I am urging my chairman, the Honor- 
able WILBUR MILLS, suggesting that we con- 
sider at the next committee meeting the 
feasibility and advisability of sending a dele- 
gation to make an objective study and to 
report on the advantages and disadvantages 
of government medicine before this Congress 
again considers the enactment of such a 
program for our population. 

Finally, I want to call attention to a letter 
I received from Joseph P. Clark, president, 
St. Louis Labor Council, AFL-CIO, in which 
he asked me if I would help vote out of com- 
mittee a compulsory Federal health care bill 
tied to the social security system, even 
though I opposed this approach. 

I replied by pointing out that many times 
I have voted measures out of committee to 
which I was opposed if I felt the commit- 
tee had done a study job which was sufficient 
to enable the House to come to intelligent 
decisions on the policy matters involved. 
This has not been done. In this letter I 
asked for some reciprocity on the part of 
the national labor leaders who, in camera, 
decided several years ago to try to enact into 
law a compulsory Federal health care pro- 
gram tied to the social security program. I 
asked them through my letter to Mr. Clark 
to listen in an unprejudiced way to the facts 
and arguments that I and others have ad- 
vanced in support of what we believe is the 
most effective way to meet the problem of 
health care for the aged and why we feel 
the compulsory Federal approach will badly 
damage and in no sense help to solve this 
important social problem. 

Regrettably there has never been an ap- 
peal to reason on the part of the promoters 
of compulsory, Federal health care legisla- 
tion from the beginning of their campaign 
to the presesnt. The promotion has been 
an appeal to emotion, not to reason. It 
carries with it a viciousness of attacking the 
motives of those who will not bow to their 
will that is foreign to honest public debate 
and not conducive to reaching an intelligent 
solution to the social problem. This mat- 
ter became so serious last year that on May 
2 I took the floor of the House to deliver 
an address entitled “Lobbying and Report- 
ing: The Future of Representative Govern- 
ment in the United States.” I was happy, 
Vital Speech of the Day selected this speech 
as one they republished. This speech needs 
to be read by all Americans, not just in re- 
lation to this issue and the rotten propa- 
ganda and political pressure techniques it 
embraces, but in relation to all legislative 
promotions going on in the United States 
today. As I speak there are paid teams go- 
ing around my congressional district igno- 
rant of the issues involved in the problem 
of health care for the aged but intent on one 
thing alone, to appeal to the emotionalism 
of my people and break my will to judge 
legislation on the basis of reason and true 
humanity. 


In the speech, Mr. Speaker, I made 
reference to letters from a union official 
and my reply to him. I should like to 
place these in the Recorp. Finally, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to place in the 
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Recorp the letter from the British med- 
ical official to which I referred: 


Str. Louis LABor COUNCIL, 

St. Louis, Mo., March 29, 1961. 
Hon. THomas B. CurTIs, 
Congressman, Clayton, Mo. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Under date of March 
20, I addressed a communication to you re- 
lating to the King-Anderson bill H.R. 4222 
and §S.909 which are health bills for the 
aged as an extension of the social security 
system. 

I asked for your position on this legis- 
lation and further urged that even if you 
don’t agree with the purposes of the pro- 
gram that you should vote to report the 
bill out for consideration by the House of 
Representatives. You made your position 
clear in your recent vote to enlarge the 
Rules Committee by stating that you didn’t 
believe that any committee should hold up 
legislation and not permit the entire Con- 
gress to have an opportunity to pass judg- 
ment. I am hoping that you will follow 
the same principle on this important legis- 
lation. 

An early reply will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH P. CLARK, President. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1961. 
Mr. JosEePH P. CLARK, 
President, St. Louis Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. CLrarK: Thank you for your let- 
ter of March 30, 1961. I certainly shall give 
serious consideration to the King-Anderson 
bill relating to health care for the aged if 
the Ways and Means Committee ever calls 
it up for consideration. This I have no con- 
trol over. The agenda are by practice and 
I believe by rights under the control of the 
chairman and his 15 to 10 majority. 

I say this although I am strongly opposed 
to tying health care for the aged to the so- 
cial security system. In my judgment, for 
the reasons I have advanced in many 
speeches on the floor of the House and to 
the general public in person, on radio and 
TV, this would seriously damage the health 
care program in our society for all of us, 
including the older people, and we have the 
greatest health care program existing in any 
society, past or present. 

Indeed, it has been the very success of 
our health care program that has brought 
about the very serious problems that our 
older people are faced with in this area. It 
has been the success of the health care pro- 
gram, not its failure, which has kept our 
older people with us 10 years longer than 
they or anyone had anticipated. 

This should be a blessing to us and to them 
and I am satisfied it can be if we will ap- 
proach the problem with care, and on the 
basis of appealing to knowledge and good 
reason rathar than appealing to prejudice 
and unwarranted charges that those who do 
not agree with our approach are either (a) 
unconcerned about the aged or (b) socialists. 

Perhaps someone can come forward with 
facts or arguments that have not yet been 
presented to me to demonstrate that my 
judgment is in error. That is why I say I 
will give serious consideration to the King- 
Anderson bill. 

Cannot there be some reciprocity in this? 
Cannot you and the top labor leaders who 
for several years now have taken a fixed po- 
sition on this serious problem give serious 
consideration to what I have been trying to 
point out? Indeed, if I am right and you 
are wrong, you will both damage the old 
people and all of us and solve nothing. If 
I am right and you are wrong, the programs 
I have advocated—some of which are now 
law—will enable us to solve this problem. 


memes 
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Congressman Forand has refused to de- 
bate me publicly on this issue. Walter Reu- 
ther refused to appear on a TV program to 
debate the matter with me. Senator Mc- 
Namara has declined to debate me, so has 
Congressman Machrowicz, Senator McCarthy, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff (although in this instance I feel 
there is good reason why a Cabinet Secre- 
tary should not appear on the same forum 
to debate a Congressman). In fact, no one 
seems interested in examining the facts and 
arguments I have adduced in respect to this 
important issue. 

Yes, I would vote a bill out of committee 
for floor debate even though I opposed the 
bill. I have done this many times. I am 
perfectly willing to have my facts and argu- 
ments tested in any fair forum. I wish a 
few others—particularly those in opposition 
to my views—had the same attitude toward 
the need for fair debate. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B, CurrIs. 





BrRiTISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
London, February 10, 1961. 

Dear Sir: Dr. Lord wrote to me on the 23d 
of January seeking some information in con- 
nection with a study being undertaken into 
the cost of medical care for the aged, in con- 
junction with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. I am afraid that in a number of 
instances the information which Dr. Lord 
was seeking is just not available, but I set 
out below such data as I can: 

1, Average length of stay in hospital, in 
days: nonteaching hospitals, 1959; medical 
departments, 27.6; surgical departments, 
13.4. 

2. The same figure for persons over 65 
years is, nonteaching hospitals, 144.8; Lon- 
don teaching hospitals, 138.8; Provincial 
teaching hospitals, 153.8 (chronic sick and 
geriatric departments) . 

3. Weekly cost of beds in acute hospitals 
is, nonteaching hospitals, £25 16s, ‘7d; 
teaching hospitals, London, £36 9s. 17d.; 
teaching hospitals, provinces, £30 4s. 11d. 

4. The hospital cost per day of persons 
over 65 is not available. 

5. The cost of the National Health Service 
per head of population is £13 Os. 0d. 

6. The medical care cost per person over 
65 is not available. 

7. The ratio of doctors per population in 
1957 (the latest figure available) is 1:1,149. 

8. The ratio of doctors per population 10 
years ago—1947—was 1:877. 

I hope that the above information will be 
of some assistance to you. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER HEDGECOCK, 
Deputy Secretary. 





Senator Ralph Yarborough, Addressing 
Joint Session of Texas Legislature, 
Urges Closer Cooperation Between 
State and National Legislative Bodies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Legislature of the State of Texas re- 
cently passed a concurrent resolution 
honoring our distinguished senior U.S. 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, and inviting him 
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to address a joint session of the Texas 
house and senate. 

Senator YARBOROUGH responded with a 
noteworthy speech eloquently urging 
closer coordination and cooperation be- 
tween State and National legislative 
bodies in the interest of more efficient 
and responsible government by consent 
of the governed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, the text of the 
aforementioned Texas Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 38, inviting Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH to speak, as well as the text of 
his stirring address upon that occasion: 

There being no objection, the text of 
the concurrent resolution and the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the senior U.S. Senator from 
Texas will visit in Texas during the Easter 
holidays; and 

Whereas this outstanding Texan has made 
many contributions to our great State as a 
citizen, judge, war veteran, and statesman; 
and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Senate of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, that the senior U.S. Senator from 
Texas be invited to address a joint session 
of the 57th legislature at 11 a.m. on April 6, 
1961: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of Texas (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, senior U.S. Senator 
from Texas, be and he is hereby invited to 
address a joint session of the 57th legisla- 
ture in the house of representatives at 11 
a.m. on April 6, 1961; and 

That an Official copy of this resolution of 
invitation be forwarded to Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH by the secretary of the senate. 

Bren RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
JAMES A. TURMAN, 
Speaker of the House. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 


(Speech by US. Senator RaLPH W. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Democrat of Texas, before a 
joint session of the Texas Legislature at 
Austin, Thursday, April, 6, 1961, at 11 a.m.) 


Mr. Speaker, Lieutenant Governor Ramsey, 
fellow legislators, friends, Texans, I am 
grateful to each and every one of you for 
this privilege of coming again as an invited 
guest before a joint session of the greatest 
legislature of the greatest State. I owe a real 
debt to the Texas Legislature because it was 
your action 4 years ago this month that 
turned thumbs down on a change of rules in 
the middle of the game, while I was en- 
gaged in a tough race against highly compe- 
tent, experienced opposition. 

While my service in the U.S. Senate is 
my first service as a member of a legisla- 
tive body, I have served with the Texas 
Legislature in the past as an assistant at- 
torney general under the late beloved James 
V. Allred, when I had a job during some 
sessions of drafting bills for some members 
of the legislature. Those were the depres- 
sion years of the thirties and Chief Justice 
Bob Calvert, Judge Sarah Hughes, the late 
Judge Harry Graves, and Governor Coke 
Stevenson were among the many influential 
members here then. 

And later your committees were uniformly 
courteous to me as I appeared before them 
on unpaid committees of the University of 
Texas exes, of the State bar, and on behalf 
of mental hygiene societies, and of the State 
permanent school fund. I appreciate all of 
those courtesies, and hope that I may prac- 
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tice some reciprocity when you come before 
committees of our Senate. 

Three times in my life, gubernatorial ap- 
pointments for State office were confirmed 
on my behalf by your Senate, even before 
my good friend Doyle Willis was there to 
plead my cause, as he has done so many 
times these past 8 years. 

This is a body of influence; your house has 
produced two distinguished Speakers of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, Vice President 
John Nance Garner, and the present record- 
breaking Speaker, “Mr. Sam,” “Mr. Demo- 
crat” himself, Speaker Sam Raysurn. And 
this house was for years the training ground 
of its member Sam Johnson, father of the 
distinguished Vice President of the United 
States, LyNDoN B. JOHNSON. 

You trained the present Governor of 
Texas, his immediate predecessor in office, a 
number of U.S. Congressmen and the next 
Governor of Guam. 

It is an honor to serve in a body so rich 
in accomplishments and traditions, but 
richer yet in its potential for the future, 
now on the verge of new hope for more 
meaningful service, engendered by the mod- 
est salary increases the people of Texas voted 
last fall, 

While we speak nationally of New Fron- 
tiers, here at home we have our own Texas 
frontiers, but so entwined are our destinies 
as a people with our dual Federal-State 
relationships, that some of the best govern- 
ment that we have evolved in America is 
partnership government, involving partner- 
ship action by the State and Federal legis- 
lative bodies. 

Outstanding examples of cooperation are 
in highway building programs, old age pen- 
sions, medical care for the aged, vocational 
and rehabilitation programs, National Guard 
programs, care for the blind, public health, 
public education, game, wildlife, soil and 
water conservation, and many other pro- 
grams jointly financed for many years now. 

Even in a field of such seemingly unilat- 
eral action, joint and cooperative efforts are 
needed if any worthwhile advancement is to 
be made. This is illustrated by the Big 
Bend National Park, the only national park 
in Texas, which was first authorized by the 
Texas Legislature, and presented to the Fed- 
eral Government by Texas, before the Con- 
gress would act. In that case the Texas 
Legislature boldly took the initiative, and 
Texas has a national park. 

There is now pending a proposal for a 
greater national park in Texas, the Padre 
Island National Seashore Recreation Area. 
Those best versed nationally on these mat- 
ters look at it as the No. 1 seashore in 
America. 

PADRE ISLAND SEASHORE 

Padre Island is 117 miles long and varies 
from about one-fourth mile to 3 miles in 
width. Our first project in Congress called 
for a full-length national seashore recrea- 
tion area, less about 5 miles at each end for 
private development. Later we agreed to 
shorten the park area to 100 miles of the 
total length of 117 miles. Then, in order 
to win the unanimous support of the Na- 
tional Parks Advisory Board, without whose 
approval no national park project can be 
created under Federal law, we compromised 
again, and shortened the area to an 88- 
mile-long park, but only 85 miles long on 
the gulf side, leaving 32 miles of gulf beaches 
on Padre Island for private development, if 
we have the 88-mile-long park. 

I have been working hard for a Texas- 
size national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island for two main reasons. First, 
I’m convinced that the project will bring 
@ many-million-dollar tourist bonanza to 
our State, and even more important, it will 
preserve as a recreation area for this and 
future generations of Americans, a part of 
our country’s rapidly vanishing natural 
grandeur. 
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A Texas-size national seashore park, which 
would attract many hundreds of thousands 
of additional tourists to Texas within a 
few short years, is especially needed right 
now. Over the last 4 years, the number of 
tourists and the number of tourist dollars, 
coming to Texas, have declined steadily. 
Last year, only 8,600,000 tourists visited 
Texas, a decline of 1,700,000 out-of-State 
visitors since 1957. Based on the average 
amount of $45 each out-of-State visitor 
spends in Texas, the decline in tourist trade 
(just last year alone) amounted to a $144 
million loss of business. This loss of tourist 
trade is something we can correct, and it 
seems clear that the best answer is a na- 
tional seashore recreation area on Padre 
Island. 

Up to the present, Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation Area in North Carolina 
is the only facility of its kind in our entire 
Nation. It was opened in 1955 and at- 
tracted 264,000 visitors that year. In the 
past 6 years, while we have had a costly 
decline in visitors to Texas, attendance at 
Cape Hatteras has doubled. Visitors to Cape 
Hatteras Seashore totaled 467,000 last year. 
If this trend continues annual attendance 
will reach 1 million visitors by 1965. This 
tremendous increase in tourist trade has 
boosted the economy of Dare County, N.C., 
where Cape Hatteras is located, to the point 
that residents last year enjoyed a 20-percent 
tax cut, a rare thing in any State or county. 

Building a Padre Island National Seashore 
Area is a sound step toward attracting new 
tourist trade to Texas. The National Park 
Service wants to build a Texas-size, 88-mile 
seashore area on Padre Island. Department 
of Interior officials have proposed to spend 
upwards of $8 million to buy land and build 
roads, visitors centers and other improve- 
ments over the next 5 years. President Ken- 
nedy has urged Congress to pass enabling 
legislation. But there is strong competition 
for the limited dollars budgeted for conserva- 
tion projects. Hearings already have been 
held on proposed seashore recreation proj- 
ects for Point Reyes, Calif., and at Cape Cod 
in President Kennedy’s home State in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Discord among us Texans and with the 
National Park Service over size of the sea- 
shore area or where roads should be built 
might well result in our Padre Island projec; 
being delayed while other seashore projects 
are built on the east and west coasts. Such 
@ project in California would help give that 
State an advantage in the competition for 
beachbound tourist business. 

I believe it is time for all of us Texans to 
begin working together to build a Texas- 
size national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island. The Texas Legislature led the 
way in the 1959 session with a bill authoriz- 
ing a 50-mile park on the island and, paving 
the way now for an 88-mile-long authori- 
zation. 

Some argue against this national seashore 
area, saying a Miami Beach type of develop- 
ment is needed instead. But, they are not 
alternatives. There is ample room for both. 

In this regard, a reasonable review of the 
facts reflects that the 88-mile seashore plan 
leaves adequate land for private develop- 
ment. Based on the 7.1-square-mile resort 
area of Miami Beach, private developers on 
Padre Island would have the space to build 
three resort centers the approximate size of 
the Florida vacationland outside that part 
of the 117-mile-long island after an 88-mile 
seashore recreation area is established. The 
area for private development on Padre Island 
in Cameron County alone is about the same 
size as Miami Beach, where there are 397 
hotels, 2,350 resort apartments and other 
improvements valued at a total of $404 
million, 
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EDUCATION 

Fellow legislators, while this park project 
is urgent, we face even greater urgencies in 
this dangerous world in which we live, half 
slave and half free. For generations we have 
enjoyed advantages over other nations 
because of our educational lead. By our 
system of public free schools, we have pulled 
ahead of other nations. 

Now that lead is threatened. All the peo- 
ples and nations of this world now realize 
that education is the golden key that un- 
locks the door for social and economic as 
well as intellectual advancement. They have 
crash programs to catch up, to educate their 
people. 

We have led the world in the past; our 
ability to lead it in the future depends upon 
our willingness to pay the price of education 
and leadership. 

Today, we spend about 4 percent of our 
gross national product on education, while 
the Russian Communists spend about 12 per- 
cent of their annual gross national product 
for education. 

Soviet Russia now has more than twice as 
many engineering and science students in 
college as we; they have almost twice as 
many science and engineering students in 
college as the entire free world. 

In 1959, we licensed 8,000 medical doctors; 
Soviet Russia graduated 16,000. Of these 
Russian Communist medical graduates, 
14,000 were for service in Russia, while 2,000 
were trained in the languages, religions, cus- 
toms, and mores of the underdeveloped peo- 
ples in the world, and were pledged to go 
and live with the people directly, in their 
native huts and habitations, in the under- 
developed nations. We are running on bor- 
rowed time. 

In those countries we are living on the 
good will earned by American missionaries 
and other representatives in the past, but 
we must educate to meet the new threat, 
rising like a cloud on our horizon. 

Admiral Rickover, developer of the 
atomic submarine, has said that, despite the 
fact that the Russians are ahead of us in 
missiles, he regards the greatest Soviet Rus- 
sian threat to us as coming, not from mis- 
siles, but from the driving Russian educa- 
tional system. 

Here in Texas we have a woeful failure to 
give our young people a fair chance at a 
college education. Of all the young people 
in Texas between the ages of 18 and 21, only 
31% percent attend college, while in Cali- 
fornia 60 percent of all young people be- 
tween 18 and 21 attend college; in Utah 64 
percent, and in Massachusetts 53.3 percent. 

Here in Texas we have the greatest quan- 
tum of natural resources and mineral wealth 
found in any 265,000 square miles of the 
earth’s surface. Despite that wealth, the 
average annual per capita income of Tex- 
ans (at a little over $1,900 per year) places 
Texas 32d among the States of the Nation 
(32d down from the top) in the average in- 
come of our people. 

Furthermore, recent surveys have revealed 
that of all management jobs in Texas busi- 
ness and industry, 65 percent are held by 
persons educated in other States, and only 35 
percent are educated in Texas. Veritably we 
are becoming the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water for those educated else- 
where who come in to manage our patri- 
mony and enjoy our birthright. 

But the problem isn’t limited to Texas. A 
very fine article in the Austin American yes- 
terday (Apr. 5, 1961), by Lynn Poole of 
Johns Hopkins University, under the title 
“Rising Costs Will Bar College Doors to 
Youth,” warns of the tragedy of America’s 
greatest underdeveloped resource and asset, 
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the brainpower of her youth. The article 
gives these results of a survey: 

“Assume that you live on a street which 
contains 10 houses. Further assume that 
you and your nine neighbors all earn be- 
tween $5,000 and $7,500 per year, and that 
you will have children in elementary school. 

“Today, in 8 of the 10 houses on that 
street, parents are making plans for their 
children to attend college when the time 
comes in the years ahead. If you are mak- 
ing similar plans, your house is one of these 
eight. 

“The sorry truth is, however, that chil- 
dren from only three of the houses on your 
street will ever see the inside of a building 
on a college campus. Parents in the other 
five houses who had been hoping to see 
their youngsters march off to college are 
doomed to disappointment. 

“There is one overriding reason for these 
discouraging facts: money. 

“A recent survey has uncovered some re- 
vealing facts with regard to the financing 
of higher education. 

“Of parents earning $3,000 or less per year, 
39 percent expect their children can go to 
college. Only 12 percent get there. 

“Of parents who earn $10,000 or more 95 
percent expect their offspring to attend col- 
lege. In this group 65 percent do attend. 

“In both cases, fewer children go than 
are expected to. However, the greatest dis- 
appointment comes in the middle income 
range—on your street of 10 houses. 

“In the $5,000 to $7,500 group, 80 percent 
expect their children to go to college—28 
percent actually go. 

“The figures are slightly better for the 
group whose income ranges from $7,500 to 
$10,000. Ninety percent anticipate college 
for their children and more than 50 percent 
make it. 

“Thus, it becomes quite clear, according 
to the report, that there is a correlation 
between parent’s income and college for the 
children.” 

With the financial burden of a college 
education barring the door for half of all 
those whom we should be educating, we 
must find means to unlock this resource of 
talent and brainpower. One such means is 
the G.I. bill for the education of cold war 
veterans, which I am sponsoring in the 
Senate of the United States. It would fur- 
nish educational opportunities, either college, 
high school, or on-the-job training, for 4% 
million veterans of the cold war, over 
200,000 of them right here in Texas. 

We have other educational programs 
pending in the U.S. Congress—cooperative 
programs, calling for partnership action by 
State and national legislative bodies, to 
give American youth, and ourselves, the 
thrust for the future that only education 
can give. 

Dr. Arthur H. Moehlman, a leading au- 
thority on education, now serving on the 
faculty of the University of Texas, in dis- 
cussing the need for meeting and expanding 
our educational system, in keeping with the 
educational awakening now going on, warned 
us: 

“The cost will be very high because of the 
tremendous increase in population, because 
of the complex nature of our culture, be- 
cause of the mandatory need for cooperation 
between school and community, and because 
of the speeded-up metabolism of human his- 
tory, which can outrun man. We are creat- 
ing a new world, but we find it difficult to 
visualize what is a better world. There is 4 
vast warfare between our ethics and our 
knowledge, between human wisdom and 
cosmos-shaking mechanisms. However, if we 
can pay the price of searching for the good 
and noble life through democracy and uni- 
versal education, history will not outrun us 
and we will play a wise and courageous role 
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in our new world. If we can carry out our 


second educational awakening, universal 

education will continue to be the United 

States’ greatest contribution to world cul- 
” 

Fellow legislators, the tasks, responsibil- 
ities and duties of meeting this challenge 
are yours, and mine. Some other branches 
of Government receive more favorable treat- 
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ment from the press and other news media 
than we legislators. But we are the ones 
who meet the hard unpleasant duty of 
levying the taxes to pay for this educational 
advance. The legislator lives in no sheltered 
world, such as the judiciary enjoy. How well 
we legislators face and discharge that duty, 
will be the measure of the freedom and 
security of us all. 
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The free world looks to us for leadership 
and guidance. Fellow legislators, I trust we 
will not fail our country and freedom. It 
is a part of the legislator’s creed that he 
takes the gaff, does his duty, and advances 
freedom, learning, justice, and civilization. 
Thanks for this visit, and God bless you in 
this discharge of your duties. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 4, 1961 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 3, 
1961) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 11 o’clock a.m., and was called to or- 
der by the Honorable Epwarp V. Lona, a 
Senator from the State of Missouri. 

Rev. G. E. Rittenhouse, minister, Sec- 
ond Baptist Church, Bowling Green, Mo., 
an‘ chaplain of the Missouri State Sen- 
ate, offered the following prayer: 


Our dear Heavenly Father, as this 
body convenes today, may each one 
search his heart for the attitude that 
will best serve the people of this Nation, 
and may those attitudes be pleasing to 
You. 

We realize the troubles that are pres- 
ent around the world. Help the lead- 
ers of our Nation find the key to the 
solutions through the leadership and 
guidance of Your spirit. 

We thank You for Your many bless- 
ings; and may we always be ready to 
acknowledge You in all things. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Epwarp V. Lone, a Senator 
from the State of Missouri, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the legislative Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, May 3, 1961, was dis- 
pensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
Secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 1, 1961, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 1) to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions 
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of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 3935) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide coverage for employees of large 
enterprises engaged in retail trade or 
service and of other employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, to increase the 
minimum wage under the act to $1.25 an 
hour, and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 3935) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large enterprises engaged in 
retail trade or service and of other em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the 
act to $1.25 an hour and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


As in legislative session, by unanimous 
consent, the following proceedings 
occurred: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for one ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
Department of Labor (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS OF LIQUIDATION ACTIVI- 
TIES OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CoR- 
PORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the progress 
of the liquidation activities of the national 
defense, war and reconversion activities of 
Reconstruction Pinance Corporation, for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF Wak RISK INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE FOR THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of war risk insurance and cer- 
tain marine and liability insurance for the 
American public, as of March 31, 1961 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems, 
covering the period January 1-June 30, 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


RESTORATION TO INDIAN TRIBES 
FunpDs 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the restora- 
tion to Indian tribes of unclaimed per 
capita and other individual payments of 
tribal trust funds (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


Lire TENURE AND RETIREMENT RIGHTS FOR 
CERTAIN JUDGES 


A letver from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide the same life tenure and retire- 
ment rights for judges hereafter appointed 
to the US. district court for the district of 
Puerto Rico as the judges of all other US. 
district courts now have (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


OF CERTAIN 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered on behalf of 
certain aliens, relating to adjustment of 
their immigration status (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 
“S. 113 


“Resolution memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the establishment of a prompt and 
affirmative policy encouraging and assist- 
ing the citizens of the United States in 
constructing fallout protection shelters in 
the event of a nuclear attack 


“‘Whereas the Governors’ conference meet- 
ing in San Juan, P.R., in 1959, urged respon- 
sible officials at all levels of government to 
take immediate steps to encourage and as- 
sist people to prepare themselves for sur- 
vival from nuclear attacks, by the construc- 
tion of fallout shelters; and 

“Whereas a special committee on civil 
defense of the Governors’ conference in Jan- 
uary 1960, reported that fallout protection 
for all citizens is a prompt reality; and 

“Whereas in June of 1960 the Governors’ 
conference, meeting in Montana, urged that 
protective steps be taken by and for the 
people of every State and asked that the 
Federal Government take further supporting 
action; and 

“Whereas the health, the safety, and the 
survival of the individual citizen is a mat- 
ter of paramount State and national con- 
cern: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations now respectfully 
request the President and the Congress of 
the United States to make prompt and effec- 
tive fallout protection for all of the citi- 
zens of the United States a declared na- 
tional policy and to support State, local, 
and individual efforts by measures, among 
other things, providing income tax deduc- 
tions for the cost of shelters up to $100 per 
planned shelter occupant, appropriate funds 
for fallout protection in all existing and 
future Federal buildings, making fallout 
protection mandatory in all construction 
built with Federal funds, or financed by 
Federal loans or guarantees, and direct the 
promulgation of a comprehensive nation- 
wide program of nuclear protection, warn- 
ing and training; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby requested to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President of the United States, and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States in the earnest hope that each will use 
every endeavor to have favorable and prompt 
action taken hereon.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by H. Joseph Mahoney, of Bronxville, N.Y., 
praying that the Senate will not consent to 
compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Record a copy of Senate 
Joint Memorial 10, adopted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon late in 
April 1961. 

This memorial was brought to my at- 
tention by one of Oregon’s outstanding 
legislators, the Honorable Dwight H. 
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Hopkins, a member of the Oregon State 
Senate. 

I urge serious consideration of the 
memorial by the Corps of Engineers and 
by the appropriate committees of the 
U.S. Senate. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 10 


To His Excellency the Honorable President 
of the United States; to the Honorable 
Stuart Udall, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and to the Oregon 
Congressional Delegation: 


We, your memorialists, the 5ist Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent that— 

Whereas there has been designated by the 
Corps of Army Engineers a damsite on the 
upper Grande Ronde River in Union County, 
Oreg., known as Spring Creek damsite; and 

Whereas there has been designated by the 
Corps of Army Engineers on upper Catherine 
Creek in eastern Union County, Oreg., a 
damsite known as Catherine Creek damsite; 
and 

Whereas these damsites were designated as 
such as a part of the flood-control program 
of the Columbia River Basin; and 

Whereas if Spring Creek damsite and 
Catherine Creek damsite are developed to 
their full potential by the construction 
thereon of dams, substantial benefits in the 
form of flood control, farmland irrigation, 
and recreational development would be real- 
ized in Baker, Union, Wallowa, Grant, and 
Umatilla Counties in northeastern Oregon: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Ore- 
gon (the House of Representatives (jointly) 
concurring) : 

1. The Honorable Stuart Udall, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, is me- 
morialized to take all steps possible to insure 
that projected flood-control dams be con- 
structed as soon as possible on Spring Creek 
damsite on the upper Grande Ronde River 
in Union County, Oreg., and on Catherine 
Creek damsite in Union County, Oreg. 

2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
and to all members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation. 





REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1289. A bill to amend section 4200 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States so 
as to eliminate the oath requirement with 
respect to certain export manifests (Rept. 
No. 202). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S.1185. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to authorize the 
expenditure from certain capital reserve 
funds of certain amounts for research, de- 
velopment, and design expenses (Rept. No. 
203). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICKE: 

S. 1805. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chong 
Shee Wong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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S. 1806. A bill relating to lands compris- 
ing a part of the Arrowwood National Wild- 
life Refuge managed by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request): 

8.1807. A bill to authorize the disposi- 
tion of land no longer needed for the 
Chilocco Indian Industrial School at Chi- 
locco, Okla.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT) : 

S. 1808. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1938, as amended, to encourage 
the construction and maintenance of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels built in American shipyards; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1809. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DirKsEN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1810. A bill to provide for the restric- 
tion of certain areas in the outer Continen- 
tal Shelf, known as the Corpus Christi Off- 
shore Warning Area, for defense purposes, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1811. A bill to amend section 13(h) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, relating to conveyances of prop- 
erty for park or recreational purposes, and 
for historic-monument purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Haypen, Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER, Mr RANDOLPH, and Mr. Mus- 
KIE) : 

S. 1812. A bill to adjust postal rates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wi.uiaMs of 
New Jersey when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate head- 


ing.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO APPOINTMENT OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 138); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to standing 
committees) is amended by— 

(1) striking out subparagraphs 10 through 
13 in paragraph (h) of section (1); 

(2) striking out subparagraphs 16 through 
19 in paragraph (1) of section (1); and 

(3) inserting in section (1) after para- 
graph (o) the following new paragraph: 

“(p) Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
consist of nine Senators, to which commit- 
tee shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

“1. Veterans’ measures, generally. 

“2. Pensions of all wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

“3. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 

“4, Compensation of veterans. 

“5. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

“7, Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 
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“g, Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life.” 

Src. 2. Effective for the remainder of the 
Eighty-sixth Congress, section (4) of rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) (a) Each Senator shall serve on two 
standing committees and no more; except 
that not to exceed twenty-one Senators of 
the majority party, and not to exceed nine 
Senators of the minority party, who are 
members of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, the Committee on Government 
Operations, the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, or the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may serve on three standing 
committees and no more. 

“(b) In the event that during the Eighty- 
seventh Congress members of one party in 
the Senate are replaced by members of the 
other party, the thirty third-committee as- 
signments shall in such event be distributed 
in accordance with the following table: 


“Senate seats | 3d committee assignments 


Majority Minority | Majority Minority 
50 50 23 7 
51 49 21 9 
52 48 19 ll 
53 47 17 13”’ 


Sec. 3. Effective at the beginning of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, section (4) of rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Each Senator shall serve on two 
standing committees and no more; except 
that not to exceed nineteen Senators of the 
majority party, and not to exceed seven 
Senators of the minority party, who are 
members of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the Committee on Government 
Operations, the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, or the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs may serve on three standing commit- 
tees and no more.” 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized and directed as promptly 
as feasible after its appointment and organ- 
ization to confer with the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for the purpose of determin- 
ing what disposition should be made of pro- 
posed legislation, messages, petitions, memo- 
rials, end other matters theretofore referred 
to the Committee on Finance and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare during 
the Eighty-seventh Congress which are 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 





STUDY OF CONDITIONS IN AMER- 
ICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. JOHNSTON submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 139) to study conditions 
in American textile industry resulting 
from investments abroad in that industry 
by Americans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JoHNsTon, 
which appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 





CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF AMERICAN-FLAG VESSELS 
BUILT IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and the Senator from 

Alaska [Mr. BarT.etr], I introduce, for 

appropriate reference, a bill to amend 

the Merchant Marine Act, 1938, as 
amended, to encourage the construction 
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and maintenance of American-flag ves- 
sels built in American shipyards. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 1808) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1938, as amended, to 
encourage the construction and mainte- 
nance of American-flag vessels built in 
American shipyards, introduced by Mr. 
BuT.er (for himself and Mr. BARTLETT), 
was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 901(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1241), is hereby 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“For purposes of this section, the term 
‘Privately owned United States-flag commer- 
cial vessels’ shall not be deemed to include 
any vessel which, subsequent to the date 
of enactment of this amendment, shall have 
been either (a) built outside the United 
States, (b) rebuilt outside the United States, 
or (c) documented under any foreign regis- 
try, until such vessel shall have been docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
for a period of three years.” 





AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, generally referred to as the 
McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. This 
law, which was enacted over a Presi- 
dential veto in the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress, was virtually a complete re- 
codification and modification of our im- 
migration, nationality, deportation, and 
naturalization statutes. 

A measure of the magnitude of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is 
bound to require some qualifications from 
time to time to keep abreast of de- 
velopments, both at home and abroad. 
The changes in existing law as proposed 
by this bill are as follows: 

1. DEFINITIONS 


The section listing definitions is 
amended by the addition of a new sub- 
paragraph at the end, which adds eligi- 
ble orphan—adopted abroad or coming 
into the United States for adoption—to 
the list of definitions under the term 
“child.” “Eligible orphan” is then de- 
fined as an alien child under age of 10 
who is an orphan due to the loss of both 
parents or due to the complete legal re- 
lease of the child by the remaining par- 
ent. It is also provided that no natural 
parent of such a child shall gain any 
rights under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. The result of this change 
is that the term “child” will include 
eligible orphans for all purposes of the 
subchapter dealing with immigration. 

The definition of “veterans” is amend- 
ed by the addition of veterans of the 
Korean hostilities. The result of this 
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change is that the term “veteran” in- 
cludes veterans of the Korean hostili- 
ties—June 25, 1950, to July 1, 1955—for 
the purposes of part 3 of subchapter 3 
dealing with the loss of nationality. 

2. JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ORDERS OF DEPORTATION 


The bill incorporates the provisions of 
chapter 19A, 5 U.S.C. 1031, which is en- 
titled “Review of Orders of Federal 
Agencies.” The bill, however, lists sev- 
eral limitations and changes to be con- 
sidered with chapter 19A. The result of 
combining chapter 19A and_ these 
changes is as follows: 

First. The venue of any petition for 
review will be in the judicial circuit in 
which the deportation proceedings were 
held or wherein petitioner resides. 

Second. Exclusive jurisdiction is given 
to the court of appeals of the particular 
circuit except that if a genuine issue of 
material fact as to the petitioner’s na- 
tionality is presented, the proceedings 
will be transferred to a U.S. district 
court where petitioner resides. 

Third. A petition for review must be 
filed within 6 months of the issuance of 
the final deportation order. 

Fourth. Service of the petition shall 
be made upon the Attorney General and 
upon the immigration official in charge 
of the district wherein the court is lo- 
cated. The Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service shall be made respond- 
ent. 

Fifth. The filing of the petition to re- 
view shall stay or suspend the operation 
of the deportation order but the Attor- 
ney General in his discretion may pro- 
ceed with the deportation or hold the 
alien in custody. 

Sixth. Makes habeas corpus proceed- 
ings the method for obtaining review 
when an alien is in custody. Review by 
habeas corpus is made the sole means 
of obtaining judicial review for persons 
excluded because of affliction with con- 
tagious disease. 

Seventh. Allows a separate motion for 
judicial review before trial in a criminal 
proceeding where the alien is accused of 
attempting to evade deportation or for 
refusing to appear when ordered, if the 
validity of the deportation order has 
not been judicially determined. 

3. QUOTA RESERVE SYSTEM 

Provides for a quota reserve system, a 
method for using the total quota num- 
bers not used by the various quota areas. 
Preference for issuance under this re- 
serve system is given in order to: 

First. First 40 percent of the reserve— 
parents of citizens. 

Second. Next 30 percent of the re- 
serve—spouses or children of citizens. 

Third. Next 30 percent of the re- 
serve—brothers, sisters, sons, and daugh- 
ters of citizens. 

4. SKILLED SPECIALIST SELECTION BOARD 


Sets up a five-member Skilled Special- 
ists Selection Board with one member 
chosen from each of the following De- 
partments: Justice; Defense; Agricul- 
ture; Commerce; and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. These members will be 
appointed by the respective heads of the 
Departments. The chief duty of the 
Board will be to determine the eligibility 
of skilled applicants and to evaluate 
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their prospective contributions to the 
national defense, scientific or cultural 
progress, technical development, eco- 
nomic interest, or welfare of the United 
States. 
5. NONQUOTA STATUS 

Amends the section dealing with non- 
quota status by preventing “eligible or- 
phans” from being eligible from such 
status. Such a child may be admitted, 
however, if the petitioner submits proof 
that he will properly care for such child 
and in the case of a child adopted 
abroad that he and his spouse were 
physically present in the country. A 
limit of two petitions is set in cases of 
adopted children and “eligible orphans.” 

6. EXCLUDABLE CLASSES OF ALIENS 


Allows admission of aliens afflicted 
with tuberculosis subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Public Health Service 
and Attorney General except where it 
is necessary to prevent the separation 
of brothers and sisters. This makes 
permanent the procedure which is tem- 
porarily in effect until June 30, 1961. 
Also permits admission of aliens con- 
victed of a single misdemeanor. Au- 
thorizes the admission of an alien who 
would normally be excluded because of 
@ criminal conviction or connection 
with prostitution if it shall be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General that (a) the alien’s exclusion 
would result in extreme hardship to the 
U.S. citizen, (b) the admission to the 
United States if such alien is not con- 
trary to best interests of United States. 
Also, permits Attorney General in his 
discretion to admit aliens who are ex- 
cludable because of previous fraudulent 
attempts to enter. 

7. DEPORTATION FOR FRAUD 


Grants an alien who has sought or 
procured a visa as entry through fraud 
the right to show that the misrepre- 
sentation was based on fear of persecu- 
tion if repatriated to his former home. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orD, and that it lie on the desk through 
Monday, May 8, for additional cospon- 
sors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp and will 
lie on the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1809) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101(b) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101) is hereby 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
paragraph (6): 

“(6) The term ‘eligible orphan’ means 
an alien child under the age of ten who 
is an orphan because of the death or dis- 
appearance of both parents, or because of 
abandonment, or desertion by, or separation 
or loss from, both parents, or who has only 
one parent due to the death or disappear- 
ance of, abandonment, or desertion by, or 
separation or loss from the other parent, and 
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the remaining parent is incapable of pro- 
viding care for such orphan and has in 
writing irrevocably released him for emigra- 
tion and adoption.” 

Sec. 2. Section 101(b)(1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101) 
is hereby amended by adding the following: 

“(F) a child who is an eligible orphan, 
adopted abroad by a United States citizen 
and spouse or coming to the United States 
for adoption by a United States citizen and 
spouse: Provided, That no natural parent of 
any such child shall thereafter, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under this Act.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 101(d)(1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101) is amended by inserting immediately 
after “December 31, 1946,” the following: 
“or from June 25, 1950, to July 1, 1955,”. 

(b) Section 101(d) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101) is 
amended (1) by striking out “and (C)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(C)”, and (2) by 
inserting immediately after “December 31, 
1946” the following: “; and (D) the term 
‘Korean hostilities’ relates to the period from 
June 25, 1950, to July 1, 1955”. 

Sec. 4. Title I of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act is hereby amended by adding 
the following: 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ORDERS OF DEPORTATION 


“Sec. 106. (a) The procedure prescribed 
by, and all the provisions of the Act of 
December 29, 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
1129; 68 Stat. 961; 5 U.S.C. 1031 and the 
following) shall apply to, and shall be the 
sole and exclusive procedure for, the judicial 
review of all final orders of deportation here- 
tofore or hereafter made against aliens 
within the United States pursuant to ad- 
ministrative proceedings under section 242 
(b) of this Act or comparable provisions of 
any prior Act, except that— 

“(1) a petition for review may be filed 
not later than six months from the date of 
the final deportation order or from the 
effective date of this Act, whichever is the 
later. 

“(2) the venue of any petition for re- 
view under this Act shall be in the judicial 
circuit in which the administrative proceed- 
ings before a special inquiry officer were 
conducted in whole or in part, or in the 
judicial circuit wherein is the residence, 
as defined in this Act, of the petitioner, but 
not in more than one circuit; 

“(3) the action shall be brought against 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
as respondent. Service of the petition to 
review shall be made upon the Attorney 
General of the United States and upon the 
Official of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in charge of the Service district 
in which the office of the clerk of the court 
is located. The service of the petition for 
review upon such official of the Service shall 
stay the deportation of the alien pending 
determination of the petition by the court, 
unless the court otherwise directs; 

(4) except as provided in clause (B) of 
paragraph (5) of this subsection, the peti- 
tion shall be determined solely upon the 
administrative record upon which the de- 
portation order is based and the Attorney 
General’s findings of fact, if supported by 
reasonable, substantial, and probative evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole, 
shall be conclusive; 

“(5) Whenever any petitioner, who seeks 
review of an order under this section, claims 
to be a national of the United States and 
makes a showing that his claim is not frivo- 
lous, the court shall (A) pass upon the 
issues presented when it appears from the 
pleadings and affidavits filed by the parties 
that no genuine issue of material fact is 
presented; or (B) where a genuine issue of 
material fact as to the petitioner’s nationality 
is presented, transfer the proceedings to a 
United States district court for the district 
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where the petitioner has his residence for 
hearing de novo of the nationality claim 
and determination as if such proceedings 
were originally initiated in the district court 
under the provisions of section 2201 of title 
28, United States Code. Any such petitioner 
shall not be entitled to have such issue deter. 
mined under section 360(a) of this Act or 
otherwise; 

“(6) if the validity of a deportation order 
has not been judicially determined, its 
validity may be challeneged in a crimina] 
proceeding against the alien for violation 
of subsection (d) or (e) of section 242 of 
this Act only by separate motion for judi- 
cial review before trial. Such motion shall 
be determined by the court without a jury 
and before the trial of the general issue. 
Whenever a claim to United States national- 
ity is made in such motion, and in the 
opinion of the court, a genuine issue of ma- 
terial fact as to the alien’s nationality is 
presented, the court shall accord him a hear- 
ing de novo on the nationality claim and 
determine that issue as if proceedings had 
been initiated under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2201 of title 28, United States Code. 
Any such alien shall not be entitled to have 
such issue determined under section 360(a) 
of this Act or otherwise. If no such hear- 
ing de novo as to nationality is conducted, 
the determination shall be made solely upon 
the administrative record upon which the 
deportation order is based and the Attorney 
General’s findings of fact, if supported by 
reasonable, substantial and probative evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole, 
shall be conclusive. If the deportation 
order is held invalid, the court shall dismiss 
the indictment and the United States shall 
have the right to appeal to the court of 
appeals within thirty days. The procedure 
on such appeals shall be as provided in the 
Federal rules of criminal procedure. No 
petition for review under this section may 
be filed by any alien during the pendency of 
a criminal proceeding against such alien for 
violation of subsection (d) or (e) of section 
242 of this Act; and 

“(7) nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require the Attorney General to 
defer deportation of an alien after the is- 
suance of a deportation order because of the 
right of judicial review of the order granted 
by this section, or to relieve any alien from 
compliance with subsections (d) and (e) of 
section 242 of this Act. Nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed to pre- 
clude the Attorney General from detaining 
or continuing to detain an alien or from 
taking him into custody pursuant to sub- 
section (c) of section 242 of this Act at any 
time after the issuance of a deportation 
order. 

“(8) it shall not be necessary to print the 
record or any part thereof, or the briefs, and 
the court shall review the proceedings on a 
typewritten record and on typewritten briefs. 

“(9) any alien held in custody pursuant 
to an order of deportation may obtain judi- 
cial review thereof by habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, any alien against whom a final 
order of exclusion has been made heretofore 
or hereafter under the provisions of section 
236 of this Act or comparable provisions of 
any prior Act may obtain judicial review of 
such order by habeas corpus proceedings and 
not otherwise. 

“(c) An order of deportation or of exclu- 
sion shall not be reviewed by any court if 
the alien has not exhausted the administra- 
tive remedies available to him as of right 
under the immigration laws and regulations 
or if he has departed from the United States 
after the issuance of the order. Every peti- 
tion for review or for habeas corpus shall 
state whether the validity of the order has 
been upheld in any prior judicial proceeding, 
and, if so, the nature and date thereof, and 
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the court in which such proceeding took 


place. No petition for review or for habeas 
corpus shall be entertained if the validity of 
the order has been previously determined in 
any civil or criminal proceeding, unless the 
petition presents grounds which the court 
finds could not have been presented in such 
prior proceeding, or the court finds that the 
remedy provided by such prior proceeding 
was inadequate or ineffective to test the 
validity of the order.” 

“(d) This section shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day after its enactment and, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
including section 405 of this Act, shall then 
be applicable to all administrative proceed- 
ings involving deportation or exclusion of 
aliens notwithstanding (1) that the person 
involved entered the United States prior to 
the effective date of this section, or (2) that 
the administrative proceeding was com- 
menced or conducted prior to the effective 
date of this section. 

“Any judicial proceeding to review an order 
of deportation which is pending unheard in 
any district court of the United States on 
the effective date of this section (other 
than a habeas corpus or criminal proceeding 
in which the validity of the deportation 
order has been challenged) shall be trans- 
ferred for determination in accordance with 
this section to the court of appeals having 
jurisdiction to entertain a petition for re- 
view under this section. Any judicial pro- 
ceeding to review an order of exclusion 
which is pending unheard on the effective 
date of this section shall be expedited in the 
same manner as is required in a habeas cor- 
pus proceeding. All laws or parts of laws 
inconsistent with this section are, to the 
extent of such inconsistency, repealed. If 
any particular provision of this section, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this section and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby.” 

Sec. 5. Section 201 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1151) is amended 
by adding the following: 

“(f)(1) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘quota reserve’ means the 
total amount of annual quota numbers allo- 
cated to all quota areas pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) which have not 
been used during any fiscal year. 

“(B) the term ‘subquota’ means the re- 
spective amount of quota numbers allocated 
annually for the use of immigrants specified 
in section 202(c). 

“(2) The Secretary of State shall, not later 
than on the sixtieth day immediately follow- 
ing the end of any fiscal year, determine and 
proclaim the quantum in the quota reserve 
for each such fiscal year. The quota num- 
bers in the quota reserve shall be available 
during each respective ensuing twelve-month 
period, beginning October 1 and ending Sep- 
tember 30 of the following year, for immi- 
grant visa issuance to qualified quota immi- 
grants specified in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection who pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act are chargeable to a quota or sub- 
quota which does not exceed seven thousand 
numbers annually. Each quota of such quo- 
ta area or subquota area shall be allotted a 
percentage of the quantum in the quota re- 
serve equal to the percentage which the re- 
spective quota or subquota bears to the 
aggregate of all annual quotas which do not 
exceed seven thousand numbers. 

“(3)(A) Any alien who is eligible for a 
Preference quota immigrant status under the 
provisions of paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of 
section 203(a) if otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of this Act, may be issued a 
quota immigrant visa under this subsection: 
Provided, That upon his application for an 
immigrant visa, and for his admission into 
the United States, the alien is found to have 
retained his status, as established by the 
Attorney General pursuant to section 206. 
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“(B) The first 40 per centum of the quota 
reserve for each respective twelve-month 
period specified in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section plus any portion of such quota re- 
serve not required for the issuance of immi- 
grant visas to the classes specified in sub- 
paragraphs (C) and (D) of this subsection, 
shall be made available for the issuance of 
immigrant visas to applicants classified for 
preference status under the provisions of 
section 203(a) (2). 

*(C) The next 30 per centum of the quota 
reserve for each respective twelve-month 
period specified in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection plus any portion of such quota 
reserve not required for the issuance of im- 
migrant visas to the classes specified in para- 
graphs (B) and (D) of this subsection, shall 
be made available for the issuance of immi- 
grant visas to applicants classified for prefer- 
ence status under the provisions of section 
203 (a) (3). 

“(D) The next 30 per centum of the quota 
reserve for each respective twelve-month 
period specified in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection plus any portion of such quota 
reserve not required for the issuance of im- 
migrant visa to the classes specified in para- 
graphs (B) and (C) of this subsection, shall 
be made available for the issuance of immi- 
grant visas to applicants classified for prefer- 
ence status under the provisions of section 
203 (a) (4). 

“*“(4) (A) The provisions of section 203(c) 
shall be applicable in the issuance of immi- 
grant visas under this subsection. 

“(B) A quota immigrant shall be entitled 
to receive a visa under this subsection only 
if there is not immediately available to him 
an immigrant visa under the quota estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(C) Quota numbers from the quota re- 
serve not used for immigrant visa issuance 
during the respective twelve-month period 
specified in paragraph (2) of this subsection 
shall not be available for issuance or other 
use at any other time.” 

Sec. 6. Section 202(e) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1152) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) After the determination of quotas 
has been made as provided in section 201, 
revision of the quotas shall be made by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, 
whenever necessary, to provide for any 
change of boundaries resulting in transfer 
of territory from one sovereignty to another, 
a change of administrative arrangements of 
a colony or other dependent area, or any 
other political change, requiring a change 
in the list of quota areas or of the territorial 
limits thereof. In the case of any change in 
the territorial limits of quota areas, not re- 
quiring a change in the quotas for such 
areas, the Secretary of State shall, upon rec- 
ognition of such change, issue appropriate 
instructions to all consular offices concerning 
the change in the territorial limits of the 
quota areas involved. Whenever one or more 
colonies or other component or dependent 
areas overseas from the governing country, 
or one or more quota areas have been sub- 
ject to a change of administrative arrange- 
ments, a change of boundaries, or any other 
political change, the annual quota of the 
newly established quota area or the number 
of visas authorized to be issued under sec- 
tion 202(c)(1), notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, shall not be less than 
the sum total of quotas in effect or number 
of visas authorized for the area immediately 
preceding the change of administrative ar- 
rangements, change of boundaries, or other 
political change.” 

Src. 7. Section 204/c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1154) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) After an investigation of the facts 
in each case, the Attorney General shall, if 
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he determines that such facts stated in the 
petition are true and that the alien in respect 
of whom the petition is made is eligible for 
an immigrant status under section 101(a) 
(27) (F) (i) or section 203(a) (1) (A), approve 
the petition: Provided, That the Attorney 
General shall not approve any petition for 
the classification of an alien under section 
203(a)(1)(A) unless the Skilled Specialists 
Selection Board, established pursuant to par- 
agraph (2) of this subsection shall have rec- 
ommended the approval of such petition. 

“(2) The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to establish in the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe after 
consultation with the Secretaries of Defense; 
Agriculture; Commerce; and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Skilled Specialists Selec- 
tion Board, composed of five members who 
shall be employees of the Departments of 
Justice; Defense; Agriculture; Commerce; 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, respec- 
tively; appointed by the respective heads of 
the Departments herein listed, with due re- 
gard to their fitness for the performance of 
the duties imposed upon them by this sub- 
section and regulations issued hereunder. 

“(3) The Skilled Specialists Selection 
Board shall have jurisdiction to review the 
petitions filed under the proviso to subsec- 
tion (c) of this section and make recom- 
mendations to the Attorney General pursu- 
ant to determination of the eligibility of the 
alien therein named and the evaluation of 
his contribution, prospectively, to the na- 
tional defense, scientific or cultural progress, 
technical development, economic interests, or 
welfare of the United States. The Attorney 
General shall forward one copy of the peti- 
tion approved under this subsection to the 
Secretary of State who shall then authorize 
the consular officer concerned to grant the 
immigrant status specified in the approved 
petition.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 205(b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1155) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States 
claiming that any immigrant is his spouse or 
child and that such immigrant is entitled to 
@ nonquota immigrant status under sec- 
tion 101(a)(27)(A), or any citizen of the 
United States claiming that any immigrant 
is his parent or unmarried son or unmarried 
daughter and that such immigrant is en- 
titled to a quota immigrant status under 
section 203(a) (2), or any alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence claiming that 
any immigrant is his spouse or his unmar- 
ried son or his unmarried daughter and that 
such immigrant is entitled to a quota immi- 
grant status under section 203(a)(3), or 
any citizen of the United States claiming 
that any immigrant is his brother or sister 
or his married son or his married daughter 
and that such immigrant is entitled to a 
preference under section 203(a) (4) may file 
a petition with the Attorney General. No 
petition for quota immigrant status or a 
preference in behalf of a son or daughter 
under paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act shall be approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral unless the petitioner establishes that he 
is a parent as defined in section 101(b) (2) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
the alien in respect to whom the petition is 
made, except that no such petition shall be 
approved if the beneficiary thereof is an 
alien defined in section 101(b)(1)(F). No 
petition for nonquota immigrant status in 
behalf of a child as defined in section 101 
(b) (1) (F) shall be approved by the Attorney 
General unless the petitioner establishes to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney General 
that the petitioner and spouse will care for 
such child properly if he is admitted to the 
United States, and (i) in the case of a child 
adopted abroad, that the petitioner and 
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spouse were physically present in the coun- 
try of such child’s residence when adoption 
proceedings were instituted, pending, or 
terminated, and (ii) in the case of a child 
coming to the United States for adoption, 
that the petitioner and spouse have com- 
plied with the preadoption requirements, if 
any, of the State of such child’s proposed 
residence. The petition shall be in such 
form and shall contain such information 
and be supported by such documentary evi- 
dence as the Attorney General may by regu- 
lations prescribe. The petition shall be 
made under oath administered by any in- 
dividual having authority to administer 
oaths, if executed in the United States, but, 
if executed outside the United States, ad- 
ministered by a consular officer.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 205(c) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1155) is amended to read: “Not more 
than two such petitions may be approved 
for one petitioner in behalf of a child as de- 
fined in section 101({b)(1) (E) or (F), un- 
less necessary to prevent the separation of 
brothers and sisters.” 

(c) Section 205(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1155) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this subsection, no petition shall 
be approved if the alien previously has been 
accorded— 

“(1) a nonquota status under section 101 
(a)(27)(A) as the spouse of a citizen of 
the United States, or 

“(2) a preference quota status under sec- 
tion 203(a)(3) as the spouse of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
by reason of a marriage determined by the 
Attorney General to have been entered into 
for the purpose of evading the immigration 
laws.” 

Src. 9. Section 212(a)(6) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(6) Aliens who are afflicted with any 
dangerous contagious disease;” 

Sec. 10. Section 212(a)(9) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182) 
is amended by changing the semicolon at 
the end to a period, and adding thereafter 
the following: “Any alien who would be ex- 
cludable because of the conviction of a 
misdemeanor classifiable as a petty offense 
under the provisions of section 1(3) of title 
18, United States Code, by reason of the 
punishment actually imposed, or who would 
be excludable as one who admits the com- 
mission of an offense that is classifiable as a 
misdemeanor under the provisions of section 
1(2) of title 18, United States Code, by rea- 
son of the punishment which might have 
been imposed upon him, may hereafter be 
granted a visa and admitted to the United 
States if otherwise admissible: Provided, 
That the alien has committed only one such 
offense;”’. 

Sec. 11. Section 212 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 US.C. 1182) is 
amended by adding the following additional 
subsections: 

“(f) Any alien afflicted with tuberculosis 
in any form who (A) is the spouse or the 
unmarried son or daughter, or the minor 
unmarried lawfully adopted child, of a 
United States citizen, or of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, or of an 
alien who has been issued an immigrant visa, 
or (B) has a son or daughter who is a United 
States citizen, or an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, or an alien who 
has been issued an immigrant visa, shall, if 
otherwise admissible, be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence in accordance with such terms, 
conditions, and controls, if any, including 
the giving of a bond, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his discretion, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the United 
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States Public Health Service, may by regu- 
lations prescribe, 

“(g) Any alien, who is excludable from the 
United States under paragraph (9), (10), or 
(12) of this section, who (A) is the spouse 
or child, including a minor unmarried 
adopted child, of a United States citizen, 
or of an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence, or (B) has a son or daughter 
who is a United States citizen or an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
shall, if otherwise admissible, be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence (1) if it shall be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General that (A) the alien’s exclusion would 
result in extreme hardship to the United 
States citizen or lawfully resident spouse, 
parent, or son or daughter of such alien, and 
(B) the admission to the United States of 
such alien would not be contrary to the na- 
tional welfare, safety, or security of the 
United States; and (2) if the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his discretion, and pursuant to such 
terms, conditions, and procedures as he may 
by regulations prescribe, has consented to 
the alien’s applying or reapplying for a visa 
and for admission to the United States. 

“(h) Any alien who is the spouse, parent, 
or child of a United States citizen or of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence and who is excludable because (1) he 
seeks, has sought to procure, or has pro- 
cured, a visa or other documentation, or 
entry into the United States, by fraud or 
misrepresentation, or (2) he admits the com- 
mission of perjury in connection therewith, 
may be granted a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, if 
otherwise admissible, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his discretion has consented to the 
alien’s applying or reapplying for a visa and 
for admission to the United States.” 

Sec. 12. The first sentence of section 221 
(c) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(8 U.S.C. 1201) is amended to read: “An im- 
migrant visa shall be valid for such period, 
not exceeding four months, as shall be by 
regulations prescribed, except that any visa 
issued to a child lawfully adopted by a 
United States citizen and spouse while such 
citizen is serving abroad in the United 
States Armed Forces, or is employed abroad 
by the United States Government, or is 
temporarily abroad on business, shall be 
valid until such time, for a period not to 
exceed three years, as the adoptive citizen 
parent returns to the United States in due 
course of his service, employment, or busi- 
ness.” 

Sec. 13. Section 222 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 US.C. 1202) is 
amended by deleting from subsection (a) 
the language “race and ethnic classifica- 
tion;”, and by deleting from subsection (c) 
the language “his race and ethnic classifica- 
tion:”. re 

SEc. 14. Section 241 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1251) is here- 
by amended by adding the following: 

“(f) The provisions of this section relating 
to the deportation of aliens within the 
United States on the ground that they were 
excludable at the time of entry as (1) aliens 
who have sought to procure, or have pro- 
cured visas or other documentation, or entry 
into the United States by fraud or misrepre- 
sentation, or (2) aliens who were not of the 
nationality specified in their visas, shall 
not apply to an alien otherwise admissible 
at the time of entry who (A) is the spouse, 
parent, or a child of a United States citizen 
or of an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence; or (B) was admitted to the 
United States between December 22, 1945, 
and November 1, 1954, both dates inclusive, 
and misrepresented his nationality, place of 
birth, identity, or residence in applying for 
a visa: Provided, That such alien described 
in clause (B) shall establish to the satis- 
faction of the Attorney General that the 
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misrepresentation was predicated upon the 
alien’s fear of persecution because of race, 
religion, or political opinion if repatriated 
to his former home or residence, and was 
not committed for the purpose of evading 
the quota restrictions of the immigration 
laws or an investigation of the alien at the 
place of his former home, or residence, or 
elsewhere.” 

Sec. 15. Section 310 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1421) be 
amended by adding the following additional] 
subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 405(a) any petition for naturaliza- 
tion filed on or after the enactment of this 
subsection shall be heard and determined 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
title.” 

Sec, 16. (a) Section 329(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C, 
1440) is amended by inserting after “De- 
cember 31, 1946,” the following: “or during 
a period beginning June 25, 1950, and end- 
ing July 1, 1955,”. 

(b) Section 329(b) (4) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1440) is 
amended by inserting after ‘December 31, 
1946,” the following: “or during a period 
beginning June 25, 1950, and ending July 
1, 1955,”. 

Sec. 17. (a) Section 340(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 260; 
8 U.S.C. 1451(a)) is amended by inserting, 
following the language “that such order and 
certificate of naturalization” the language 
“were illegally procured or”’. 

(b) Section 340(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 260; 8 U.S.O, 
1451(b)) is amended by inserting, immedi- 
ately preceding the word “procured”, the 
language “illegally procured or’’. 

(c) Section 340 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 260; 8 U.S.C. 1451) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following subsection: 

“(k) In any proceeding under this sec- 
tion, for the purpose of revoking and setting 
aside the order admitting a person to citizen- 
ship and canceling the certificate of natural- 
ization, the burden shall be upon the 
Government to prove its case by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence and such proof shall 
be sufficient for the making and entry of a 
judgment or decree revoking and setting 
aside the order admitting any person to 
citizenship and canceling the certificate of 
naturalization.” 

Sec. 18. Section 349 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1481) is 
amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(c) Whenever the loss of United States 
nationality is put in issue in any action 
or proceeding under, or by virtue of, the 
provisions of this or any other Act, the bur- 
den shall be upon the person or party claim- 
ing that such loss occurred, to establish such 
claim by a preponderance of the evidence. 
Except as otherwise provided in subsection 
(b), any person who commits or performs, 
or who has committed or performed, any act 
of expatriation under the provisions of this 
or any other Act shall be presumed to have 
done so voluntarily, but such presumption 
may be rebutted upon a showing, by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, that the act or 
acts committed or performed were not done 
voluntarily.” 

Src. 19. Section 354(4) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1486) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) who has attained the age of sixty 
years, and has had a residence outside of the 
United States and its outlying possessions for 
not less than ten years, during all of which 
period he has been engaged in an occupation 
of the type designated in paragraph (1), 
(2), or (4) of section 353, or paragraph (2) 
of this section, and who is in bona fide retire- 
ment from such occupation; or who is the 
spouse or child of the national described in 
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this paragraph and who has his residence 
abroad for the purpose of being with such 
American citizen spouse or parent; or” 

Src. 20. The Table of Contents (Title I— 
General) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following: 


“Sec. 106. Judicial review of orders of de- 
portation.” 

Sec. 21. The language “CHAPTER 3—ISSU- 
ANCE ON ENTRY DOCUMENTS” of the Table of 
Contents of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 3—ISSUANCE OF ENTRY DOCUMENTS” 


Sec. 22. (a) The title preceding section 
201 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 


“NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS; ANNUAL QUOTA 
BASED UPON NATIONAL ORIGIN; MINIMUM 
QUOTAS; QUOTA RESERVE” 

(b) The title preceding section 204 of the 

Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 

ed, is amended to read as follows: 


“PROCEDURE FOR GRANTING IMMIGRANT STATUS 
UNDER SECTION 101(a) (27) (F) (i) OR 203 
(@) (1) (A); SKILLED SPECIALISTS SELECTION 
BOARD” 


(c) The title preceding section 212 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 


“GENERAL CLASSES OF ALIENS INELIGIBLE TO RE- 
CEIVE VISAS AND EXCLUDED FROM ADMISSION; 
WAIVERS OF INADMISSIBILITY” 


(ad) The title preceding section 329 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 


“NATURALIZATION THROUGH ACTIVE-DUTY SERV- 
ICE IN ARMED FORCES DURING WORLD WAR I 
OR WORLD WAR II OR THE KOREAN HOSTIL- 
ITIES” 


Sec. 23. (a) Section 201 of the Table of 
Contents of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 201. Numerical limitations; annual 
quota based upon national ori- 
gin; minimum quotas; quota 
reserve.” 

(b) Section 204 of the Table of Contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 204. Procedure for granting immigrant 
status under section 101(a) (27) 
(F) (i) or 203 (a) (1) (A); Skilled 
Specialists Selection Board.” 
(c) Section 212 of the Table of Contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 212. General classes of aliens ineligi- 
ble to receive visas and excluded 
from admission; waivers of in- 
admissibility.” 

(d) Section 329 of the Table of Contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 329. Naturalization through active- 
duty services in Armed Forces 
during World War I or World 
War II or the Korean hostil- 
ities.” 

Src. 24. (a) The following Acts and all 
amendments thereto and parts of Acts and 
all amendments thereto are repealed: 

(1) Section 4 of the Act of September 3, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1145; 8 U.S.C. 1182a); 

(2) Section 4 of the Act of September 11, 
1957 (71 Stat. 639-640; 8 U.S.C. 1205); 

(3) Sections 5, 6, and 7 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 640-641; 8 U.S.C. 
1182b; 8 U.S.C. 1182c; 8 U.S.C. 1251); 

(4) Section 15 of the Act of September 
11, 1957 (71 Stat. 648-644; 50 U.S.C. app. 
1971la, note); 
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(5) Sections 9 and 12 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 641-642; 8 U.S.C. 
1101, note; 8 U.S.C. 1153) ; 

(6) The Act of August 21, 1958 (72 Stat. 
699; 8 U.S.C. 1255; 8 U.S.C. 1153, note); 

(7) Sections 4 and 6 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 22, 1959 (73 Stat. 644-645; 8 U.S.C. 
1153, note). 

(b) Paragraphs (5), (6) and (7) of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall take effect 
upon the expiration of the one hundred 
eightieth day immediately following the date 
of enactment of this Act. 





ADJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill designed to bridge the 
substantial gap between anticipated rev- 
enue and expenses in the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1962 by in- 
creasing postal rates for first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-class mail. 

This is a companion measure to a bill 
that has been introduced in the House, 
for which preliminary hearings have al- 
ready been started. My purpose in in- 
troducing the bill here is to permit the 
Members of the Senate to study all the 
issues involved, and to expedite Senate 
hearings at an early date. Many of the 
witnesses now appearing before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee will be asked to testify before 
our Senate committee, of which my dis- 
tinguished colleague, OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, is chairman. Early 
action by the Senate on this most vital 
legislation will save an _ inestimable 
amount of time and money for all 
concerned. 

Under the terms of this bill the pro- 
posed adjustments for postal rates would 
raise the sum of $741 million. This 
will help to narrow the gap of $831 
million between postal income and outgo. 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day as- 
sures us the difference of $90 million 
will be met by administrative action. 

In his budget message the President 
urged the Congress to take action to 
close this gap. And in his appearance 
before the House Committee Postmaster 
General Day has given logical and com- 
pelling reasons for congressional ap- 
proval of his recommendations. 

I heartily endorse General Day’s pub- 
lic statement that rate adjustments must 
not be regarded as the only solution to 
chronic and burdensome postal difficul- 
ties, and I applaud his pledge to work 
unceasingly to reduce the cost of han- 
dling the mail. 

It is clear, however, that no cost re- 
duction plan alone can close the gap to 
which I refer without fatally impairing 
the postal service. 

Congress, therefore, has the responsi- 
bility, under the Postal Policy Act of 
1958, to adjust postal rates in order to 
produce revenue that would match op- 
erating costs—minus, of course, the 
amount Congress appropriates for pub- 
lic services. 

Although the Post Office Department 
is a public service, we have a duty to 
Place it, as nearly as we can, on a pay- 
as-you-go basis if we are to maintain an 
efficient and effective postal service. 

I would not introduce this proposed 
legislation were I not convinced that the 
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Post Office Department has tried to 
reach an equitable balance in calling on 
all users of the mail to pay a more rea- 
sonable share of the cost of our postal 
operations. 

I recommend the bill for your most 
earnest consideration and study. 

Cosponsoring the bill with me are 
Senators HayDEN, NEUBERGER, RANDOLPH, 
and MUSKIE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1812) to adjust postal 
rates, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Wi.u1ams of New Jersey 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 





INVESTIGATION OF DOMESTIC IN- 
VESTMENTS IN FOREIGN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, to- 
day the American textile industry and 
the millions of people who work in the 
textile mills are threatened by the ter- 
rific import of foreign textile products 
manufactured by cheap foreign labor. 
Everyone is concerned for our textile 
industry, and even the President just 
the other day announced a seven-point 
program to help ease the pains now be- 
ing felt in our textile industry. Al- 
though I think even more should be 
done in the way of mandatory quotas, 
I wholeheartedly endorse what the 
President has suggested. 

For some time I have heard and re- 
ceived reports that American citizens 
and American textile manufacturers 
have heavily invested in foreign textile 
enterprises which are engaged in the 
manufacture of products now under- 
selling American-made goods and put- 
ting American workers out of jobs and 
American industries out of business. 

To say the least, I was shocked to 
learn of this because the American tex- 
tile industry appeared to be unified in 
attempting to get relief through the im- 
position of mandatory import quotas on 
foreign products imported to this coun- 
try. However, the reports I have been 
receiving indicate stronger and stronger 
that the true picture is that some Amer- 
ican individuals and corporations have 
heavily invested in foreign textile plants 
and are reaping heavy profits as a result 
of imports coming into this country. 

The American people, and particular- 
ly those engaged in the life-and-death 
struggle in the textile industry, both 
employers and employees, are entitled 
to know who is playing this interna- 
tional “shell game.” 

Mr. President, I therefore call on the 
Senate of the United States to probe 
investments by American citizens and 
domestic textile manufacturers in for- 
eign textile mills competing with Amer- 
ica. 

To implement the investigation I sub- 
mit a resolution to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
examine, investigate, and to make a 
complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to the effect upon the un- 
employment situation in the U.S. textile 
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industry, and conditions in the industry 
generally, of investments by American 
citizens and domestic manufacturers in 
the textile field in foreign textile plants 
exporting products to the United States 
in competition with products purchased 
by American labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 139) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
and in accordance with its jurisdiction 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to the effect upon the un- 
employment situation in the United States 
textile industry and conditions in the in- 
dustry generally, of investments by Ameri- 
can citizens and domestic manufacturers 
in the textile field in foreign textile plants 
exporting products to the United States in 
competition with products produced by 
American labor. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, from the date on which 
this resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 
1962, inclusive, is authorized to (1) make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable; 
(2) employ upon a temporary basis, tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized at its discretion to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so se- 
lected shall be appointed and his compensa- 
tion shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $1,200 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1962. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
| A , Shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 





ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE—CHANGE OF REF- 
ERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, S. 
1706, a bill to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was in- 
troduced on April 24, 1961, and referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service is quite sensitive with re- 
spect to its responsibilities for fixing 
_ the pay and adjudicating all other mat- 
ters generally considered to be in the 
field of personnel management, but it 
does not believe that this responsibility 
extends to the establishment of top- 
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level positions in agencies under the 
legislative jurisdiction of other commit- 
tees. 

In keeping with this policy, it would 
appear that the subject bill should be 
considered by the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee that has the legislative 
responsibility for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I have discussed this with the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hut], 
chairman of the committee, and he is in 
complete agreement with this action. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service be discharged from further 
consideration of S. 1706 and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





STABILIZATION OF MINING OF LEAD 
AND ZINC—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as an additional co- 
sponsor to the bill (S. 1747) to stabilize 
the mining of lead and zinc in the 
United States and for other purposes, 
and that his name be listed at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Without 





ESTABLISHMENT OF EQUITABLE 
RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 27, 1961, the name of Mr. 
Dovuctas was added as an additional co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1723) to establish 
equitable railroad freight rates, intro- 
duced by Mr. Gruentinc (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) on April 27, 1961. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE ACT OF 1961— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 27, 1961, the names of 
Mr. SMATHERS and Mr. GRUENING were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1729) to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and for 
related purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ENGLE (for himself and other Senators) 
on April 27, 1961. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN INFORMA- 
TION AND INTELLIGENCE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of 
the Senate of April 27, 1961, the names 
of Senators HumpHREY, CARROLL, LONG 
of Missouri, Moss, McGerr, TALMADGE, 
Hickey, Case of South Dakota, PELL, 
Prouty, Youne of Ohio, Hart, and W1.- 
trams ©f New Jersey were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 77) to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Information and In- 
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telligence, introduced by Mr. McCartuy 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
April 27, 1961. 





NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph Peter Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
attorney, southern district of Ohio, for a 
term of 4 years, vice Hugh K. Martin. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, May 11, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. GORE: 

Letter from Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
and excerpts from his remarks at dedica- 
tion of IBM Research Center, Yorktown, 
N.Y., April 25, 1961, in respect to amend- 
ment of the tax law in relation to employ- 
ees’ stock options. 

By Mr. HART: 

Article entitled “Northern Virginia’s Duch- 
ess Has Many Viewpoints,” dealing with 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, national presi- 
dent of American Women in Radio and 
Television. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

Remarks of Representative Frank THOMP- 
SON, JR., at the National Housing Conference 
on March 13, 1961. 





AWARD FOR JOURNALISM IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH TO BRUCE 
HUTCHISON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Christian Science Monitor for Mon- 
day, May 1, 1961, appears a short article 
relative to Bruce Hutchison, editor of 
the Victoria, British Columbia, Daily 
Mail. He has been honored by his col- 
leagues in the Commonwealth by being 
given the award for journalism in the 
Commonwealth, instituted by the Coun- 
= of the Royal Society of Arts, in Lon- 

on. 

Mr. Hutchison is one of Canada’s out- 
standing editors. He has made great 
contributions to the bettering of knowl- 
edge of his own country and also to the 
bettering of understanding between the 
United States and Canada. He has 
been interested, of course, in the North- 
west, because of the fact that British 
Columbia impinges upon the States of 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, which gives the background of 
the award to this outstanding journalist, 
be printed at this point in the REcorp. 


See Rea ea 


PR So Se 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


CANADIAN EpiroR HONORED IN LONDON 


LONDON. 

Bruce Hutchison, editor of the Victoria 
(British Columbia) Daily Times, and who for 
many years has been the Christian Science 
Monitor’s special correspondent in Canada, 
has been chosen to receive the Award for 
Journalism in the Commonwealth, instituted 
by the Council of the Royal Society of Arts 
here, it is announced in the May issue of 
the society Journal. 

The award is made to an individual 
journalist who has “during the last 3 years 
made the most distinguished contribution 
to the highest standards of his profession, 
both by the quality, accuracy, and objec- 
tivity of his work and by his example, and 
has best promoted among his own people 
a closer understanding and appreciation of 
the problems and achievements of his coun- 
try and of the Commonwealth as a whole.” 

Nominations were received from eight 
British Commonwealth countries, the 
Journal says. 





ADDRESS BY EUGENE R. BLACK, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD BANK 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a speech by Mr. 
Eugene R. Black, President of the World 
Bank, given before the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, in 
New York. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS TO THE ECONOMIC AND Socrat Coun- 
CIL OF THE UNITED NaTIons, NEw York 


(By Eugene R. Black, President of the 
World Bank) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this year I 
am making my annual report to you in a 
period when world tensions are particularly 
acute. Like millions of other people, I have 
been following events in this United Nations 
Building with deep and anxious concern over 
the past 12 months. I am aware, of 
course—as all of us are—that the political 
difficulties with which the United Nations is 
struggling are reflections in many cases of 
economic problems; no lasting political solu- 
tions can be expected until much more is 
done to remedy the economic ills which af- 
flict so many countries. 

In these circumstances it is all the more 
important that the Economic and Social 
Council should continue to seek coop- 
eration among nations to deal with the fi- 
nancial problems of our time. It is now 
acknowledged everywhere that much more 
assistance must be rendered to the less de- 
veloped countries by those more fortunately 
placed. But the needs for financial assist- 
ance are of such great magnitude that it is 
vitally important to insure that aid is used 
in such a way as to contribute the maxi- 
mum to the economic growth of the recipi- 
ent countries. 

The World Bank is itself, of course, a great 
cooperative of nations. What has been 
going on in our affairs over the past year 
can be taken as a good sample of the whole 
picture—and the past year has been a very 
busy one for us. Our rate of lending in the 
last fiscal year was maintained close to $700 
million for the third successive year. In 
the first 9 months of this fiscal year new 
loans have totaled $380 million. That our 
volume of loans remains high despite the 
several new sources of finance which have 
become available indicates how large is the 
demand for development investment. 
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Geographically, the bulk of our lending 
continues to be in Asia, but Africa accounted 
for almost one-third of the Bank’s lending 
in the last fiscal year. There has also been 
increased lending in Latin America, a de- 
velopment which reflects the degree to which 
some Latin American countries, despite re- 
duced prices for their products, particularly 
coffee, have taken hold of their internal 
economic affairs and brought them to a 
state of order which provides a suitable basis 
for further economic growth. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Council should take 
note of the increasing number of Latin 
American countries which have recently at- 
tained relative stability after several years 
of acute inflationary difficulties. Readjust- 
ment in such circumstances is not easy and 
calls for sacrifice and discipline on the part 
of the peoples concerned. It is my hope that 
this new outlook on the part of those re- 
sponsible for financial affairs in the Latin 
American countries will be sustained. For 
our part we look forward to increasing ac- 
tivity in that region. 

In reporting these increases of Bank lend- 
ing in the less developed regions I must also 
report a balancing factor, a considerable de- 
crease in our lending in Europe. In calendar 
1960 we made only one loan in Europe, of 
$25 million. It is cause for great satisfac- 
tion that Western Europe is in a position to 
satisfy its own needs for capital. 

But Western Europe has not only made 
a negative contribution to the Bank, in the 
sense of abstaining from drawing on our 
loan funds. It has also made positive con- 
tributions of great importance by providing 
increasing amounts of money for lending 
elsewhere, both through the Bank and in 
other ways. The annual report before you 
records that, in our last fiscal year, two- 
thirds of the Bank’s borrowing was outside 
the United States and included issues of 
bonds or notes in Germany, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom, This situation has 
continued to prevail and all our borrowing 
so far in this fiscal year has been outside 
the United States. In September last we 
sold a $100 million issue of bonds by private 
placement with 47 institutional investors 
in 29 countries outside the United States. 
And we have made two public issues of 
bonds on the Swiss market, borrowing a 
total of 160 million Swiss francs, equivalent 
to about $37 million. In January of this year 
we made very satisfactory arrangements 
with the Deutsche Bundesbank, the Central 
Bank of West Germany, regarding the 
equivalent of $360 million of our notes held 
by the Bundesbank which were due to ma- 
ture at intervals during 1961 and the 
ensuing 2 years. The effect of these new ar- 
rangements was to lengthen these maturi- 
ties so that we shall not be called upon to 
redeem the earliest of them until 1964. 
Agreement by the Bundesbank to these trans- 
actions was very helpful to us and was one 
more example of the cordial cooperation 
which we continue to receive from the 
Bundesbank and from the West German 
Government in financing our operations. In 
fact, Germany has been the largest provider 
of funds for World Bank operations for the 
past 3 years—total outstanding Bank bor- 
rowing from Germany, public and private, is 
now equivalent to over $750 million. 

So much for the financial aspects of the 
past year. But I often feel that the Bank’s 
lending and borrowing are only the most 
noticeable part of the iceberg—the fraction 
which shows above the surface. A great 
deal of the Bank’s time is spent on a va- 
riety of other, less publicized, activities di- 
rected at trying to assist the economic 
growth of our member countries. Our en- 
gineers and financial experts are engaged in 
regular visits to our member countries, in- 
vestigating on the spot not only the prog- 
ress of existing projects but the proposals 
for new projects which are constantly com- 
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ing in. In the course of their duties these 
men are often able to render important 
technical assistance, especially when, as so 
often happens, the type of project being 
embarked upon is novel and requires new 
kinds of expertise on the part of the mem- 
ber country. Others of our staff often 
accompanied by consultants employed espe- 
cially for the purpose, are engaged directly 
in technical assistance work, advising our 
less developed member countries on ways 
of coping with particular problems. Of 
particular interest in this connection are 
national transportation surveys which we 
have helped to organize in Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Spain. We have also con- 
tinued to respond to requests from many 
countries for assistance in the establish- 
ment, reorganization and operation of in- 
dustrial development banks. 

And during the past year we have had 
three general economic survey missions out 
in the field—in Venezuela, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda. Reports of two survey missions, 
which recommend the basis for long-term 
development programs, have recently ap- 
peared in book form, concerning Libya and 
Tanganyika. A third report, on Venezuela, 
will be published in May and the report on 
Uganda is now being written. I am glad 
to say that in all cases the governments 
have begun to act along the lines of the 
mission reports even before they were pub- 
lished to a wider audience. Demand for 
this kind of help continues. We have one 
mission in Spain now, another in Kuwait, 
and we are considering a mission to Kenya. 
In addition, within the next month or two, 
missions of slightly narrower scope will go 
to Chile and the Philippines to review their 
development programs. 

Another important field of technical assist- 
ance is our work for the United Nations 
Special Fund. Mr. Hoffman has asked us 
to be executing agent for several of the proj- 
ects undertaken by the Special Fund and we 
have handled a wide variety of surveys, in- 
cluding power and transportation in Argen- 
tina, a river valley development study in 
Nigeria, and a mineral survey in Surinam. 
In all, the Bank has been asked to act as 
executing agent for eight Special Fund proj- 
ects in seven countries. 

Then there is another type of effort in 
which we are engaged. We now call to- 
gether at regular intervals a consortium of 
countries interested in the financing of the 
Indian 5-year plans. A meeting of that con- 
sortium will take place in Washington later 
this month. We have also organized a simi- 
lar consortium to coordinate ways of assist- 
ing the Pakistani economic plan, and this 
group will meet in May. 

Our work in connection with the Indus 
Basin has now, I am happy to say, moved 
from negotiation to action. When I ad- 
dressed you last year I was able to be op- 
timistic about the chances of an Indus 
Basin agreement and my optimism turned 
out to be well founded. The Indus Waters 
Treaty was signed last fall and also the 
Indus Basin Development Fund Agreement, 
whereby several countries generously joined 
to contribute almost the entire cost—about 
$1 billion—of the massive works which are 
needed in Pakistan to carry out the settle- 
ment. The Bank is administrator of the 
Development Fund and no time has been 
lost in calling for international tenders for 
the large projects which are involved. 

Turning to another subject, I have to 
report to you, as Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, that the invest- 
ments made by the Corporation during the 
past year have continued at the level reached 
in the previous year; 14 new investments 
have been made, aggregating about $16 mil- 
lion. The Corporation has now made 37 
investments totaling $42.2 million in 17 
member countries. Of the projects in which 
IFC has invested during the year, eight are 
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owned and managed by residents of the 
country where the project is located; five are 
joint enterprises of local and foreign owner- 
ship and management; and one is a subsidi- 
ary of a foreign firm. 

Of considerable importance is the move 
to amend the Corporations’ Charter to per- 
mit it to make investments in capital stock. 
Under its charter at present, IFC is pro- 
hibited from investing in capital stock or 
shares, and the experience of 444 years has 
now convinced the Directors and manage- 
ment of IFC that this restriction is in prac- 
tice a serious handicap both to the growth 
of IFC’s operations and the mobilization of 
private capital for foreign investment. The 
proposed change is being submitted to IFC’s 
Board of Governors for action. 

In addition to these varied activities, the 
Bank has been very busy bringing into being 
the International Development Association. 
IDA already has over 45 signatories, with 
subscriptions totaling $900 million, and we 
have a lengthening list of likely IDA proj- 
ects under investigation. 

The range of these projects is wide, both 
in geography and type. They are located 
in Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, and 
Africa, and they include water supply, irri- 
gation works, road development, port facil- 
ities, rural electrification, telecommunica- 
tions, and industrial estates. Under its 
charter, IDA is to support projects which 
can contribute most to the development of 
the country concerned, whether or not they 
are directly productive. IDA will finance all 
the kinds of projects which the Bank fi- 
mances and a broader range as well, includ- 
ing, I hope, a number in which other 
specialized agencies of the United Nations 
will have a direct interest. This wide vari- 
ety of projects, many in countries at very 
early stages of development, may well make 
the task of processing IDA credits more diffi- 
cult than processing Bank loans. Never- 
theless, IDA will apply the same high stand- 
ards in project preparation and execution 
as does the Bank. The fact that IDA’s 
management and staff are the same as the 
Bank’s will facilitate this. 

IDA’s charter does not prescribe terms of 
financing, other than to specify that they 
shall be flexible and shall bear less heavily 
on the balance of payments of borrowers 
than the terms of conventional loans. Al- 
though this does not necessarily establish a 
general pattern, we have decided for the 
first projects to provide IDA financing in 
the form of 50-year development credits, 
free of interest or commitment charge. 
These development credits will be repayable 
in foreign exchange, thus avoiding the accu- 
mulation of large quantities of local cur- 
rencies. Amortization will begin after a 
10-year period of grace, and the credits will 
carry a small service charge, designed to pro- 
vide IDA with income to meet its adminis- 
trative expenses. I was pleased to note that 
the U.S. administration wishes to adopt simi- 
lar terms for its bilateral development loans. 

We believe that IDA’s objectives can best 
be served by limiting the availability of 
IDA funds to countries which, for reasons 
beyond their control, are not able to finance 
a satisfactory rate of development with their 
own resources plus conventional financing. 
Thus IDA borrowers can be expected to in- 
clude not only countries whose foreign ex- 
change situation is such that they cannot 
borrow abroad at all on conventional terms, 
but also those whose foreign debt service 
burden over the short and medium term is 
already so high that they cannot prudently 
borrow, on conventional terms, all of the ex- 
ternal capital which they require to carry 
out their priority programs. It is already 
clear that the needs of these potential bor- 
rowers for development credits of the type 
which IDA can provide are far greater than 
can be satisfied with IDA’s present resources. 
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I am hopeful that in due course the obvious 
need, and IDA’s record of performance, will 
together justify a substantial increase in 
IDA’s financing capacities. I would hope, too, 
that countries contemplating an expansion 
of their aid programs may see fit to channel 
a@ part of the additional funds through IDA. 
Such a pooling of resources, I am convinced, 
is by far the most effective and satisfactory 
means of coordinating development aid. 

But we should be less than wise if we 
were to place all reliance on new institu- 
tions providing development finance on 
easier and easier terms. There is a limit to 
the funds that capital-exporting countries 
are willing to provide. There are also move- 
ments in the less developed countries them- 
selves which vitiate all efforts to raise world 
living standards. One of the most massive 
of these obstacles is the tremendous rise in 
the populations of already crowded countries. 

For every four persons on earth in 1950, 
there are today five. For every 5 today, 
in 40 years there will probably be 10. In 
the past half-minute alone, about 90 babies 
will have been born into the world; only 60 
persons will have died, leaving a net increase 
of 30 or 1 every second. This rate of growth 
last year added the equivalent of the popu- 
lation of Italy to the world’s millions, and 
the rate seems to be accelerating. In 1961 
it. will probably push the population of the 
world past the 3 billion mark, and it will 
double that figure before the end of the 
century. 

Three hundred years ago there were prob- 
ably no more than 500 million people alive 
in the world, and the total was increasing 
only slowly. This stability was maintained 
by an uneasy balance between high birth 
rates and death rates. Many babies were 
born, but many also died. Living condi- 
tions were such that many of the remain- 
ing children failed to survive beyond the age 
of 30. 

In Europe, the picture began to change 
in the late 18th century. Populations be- 
gan to grow, sometimes very fast. Else- 
where the balance of new lives against 
deaths has been upset largely in our own 
lifetime. The pattern has been a steep fall 
in death rates, with birth rates little 
changed. But the circumstances have been 
somewhat different from the earlier Euro- 
pean experience. The population revolu- 
tion has often been achieved very cheaply. 
In Ceylon, to take the best-known example, 
the expenditure of $2 a head on a public 
health campaign with the prime purpose of 
eradicating malaria reduced the death rate 
by three-quarters over a single decade. Sim- 
ilar stories can already be told of public 
health programs undertaken in other coun- 
tries, and there will undoubtedly be more 
in the future. 

Of course we welcome this trend, what- 
ever the problems it may set for us. We all 
want to reduce the suffering and waste in- 
volved in premature death or disabling dis- 
ease, and we can expect death rates to go 
on falling in the developing countries. Medi- 
cal science continues to discover increasingly 
effective ways of promoting public health, 
and since governments can usually act on 
behalf of the community in putting these 
new techniques to work, we may expect 
them to be applied as soon as the money 
can be found to pay the accompanying bill. 
People will live longer in the future. 

But if only 20 people—or even fewer—in 
every thousand are henceforth to die each 
year, then a birth rate of 40 per thousand, 
which formerly just kept the population 
steady, will bring an explosive growth in 
numbers. And there is little reason to sup- 
pose that birth rates will soon decline to 
match the fall in death rates. It is much 
simpler to attack disease than it is to alter 
the reproductive pattern of a society. Medi- 
cine has yet to make available a cheap and 
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easy method of regulating births. And not 
everyone wants fewer children. 

What view are we to take of all this? 

Iam not convinced that population growth 
will eventually outrun the development of 
the world’s resources. It is true that at 
present rates of consumption we will use up 
the known reserves of several important 
fuels and minerals within a few decades. 
Heavy demands will certainly be made on 
our agricultural resources, and there may be 
acute difficulty in organizing the movement 
of food and other necessities about the 
world on the scale required to meet the 
needs of a population twice its present size. 
But I am inclined to think that those 
prophets who forecast the exhaustion of the 
earth’s resources, underestimate the inge- 
nuity of man and the potentialities of sci- 
ence. And I am not too disturbed about 
the longrun problems of feeding the extra 
persons we expect, although I find myself 
a little out of sympathy with some of our 
professional agricultural optimists—it seems 
to me utopian to expect that every country 
will be cultivated as efficiently as Denmark, 
and that thereby the world could easily feed 
twice its present population. 

But all this does not mean that we ought 
to welcome population growth on the scale 
that we see it today. 

Some people argue that a big population 
implies a good market for the businessman’s 
product: he can use mass production tech- 
niques and charge low prices. They in- 
sist, too, that with a growing population, 
the businessman constantly finds demand 
exceeding his estimates. Optimism and 
production run high; new products win 
ready acceptance, while obsolete industries 
die painlessly; the incentive to invest is 
strong; and social mobility and change are 
encouraged. The burden of social costs is 
spread widely. By contrast, they suggest, 
a declining or even stationary population 
brings pessimism and economic stagnation; 
there is insufficient reward for private enter- 
prise, and the state is thereby forced to 
intervene increasingly in fields better left to 
the private citizen. 

This body of theory may conceivably be 
true in the circumstances of a rich country 
with resources to spare. But it is wildly 
irrelevant to the problems of most develop- 
ing countries today. 

It is, of course, a fact that some of the 
poorer countries do not have domestic mar- 
kets big enough to support mass production 
industries. But it is clearly ridiculous to 
suggest that inadequate population is hold- 
ing back the development of, say, India, 
which packs more than twice the popula- 
tion of the United States into less than 
half the space. Where most people go bare- 
foot for lack of shoes, industry is not failing 
to grow because its products are not wanted. 
Where the agricultural laborer can find 
work to occupy him for only half the year, 
no further pressure is needed to make him 
wish for a different occupation. Where 
two-thirds of every dollar of income must 
be spent on food, where manufacturing in- 
dustry is almost nonexistent, one need not 
worry that excessive saving will lead to 
underemployment of resources. The lash of 
further poverty is not required to drive 
these people to action. The developing 
countries need many things—not only capi- 
tal, but the skills and health to make good 
use of it. By no means do all of them need 
population growth. 

But need it or not, they have it. They 
should ask themselves if they can afford it. 
In Asia, in the Middle East, in Latin Amer- 
ica, in Africa, the population of most coun- 
tries is growing at the rate of 2 percent an- 
nually—and sometimes 3% percent or more. 
In most of Latin American and Africa there 
is fortunately room for the extra people. 
In the long run, although not now, there 
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should also be adequate resources avail- 
able to feed, clothe, and house them. But 
in many parts of Asia and the Middle East, 
resources are few, and there is not nearly 
enough room. Agricultural land which once 
sufficed to support a stationary and much 
smaller population has already been divided 
and subdivided beyond the limits of effec- 
tive cultivation. Cities are crowded to burst- 
ing, and are still getting bigger. 

Population growth on this scale would be 
a serious challenge to a country with ad- 
equate living standards. Where incomes are 
very low, and economic development is a 
desperate need, such growth can be a 
crippling handicap. 

The speed at which a country develops 
depends largely upon its ability to direct 
its growing resources to investment rather 
than to consumption, to uses which will raise 
tomorrow’s output rather than satisfy to- 
day’s demands. A poor society finds it dif- 
ficult to save at all, and will be doing well 
if it can set aside 10 percent of its income. 
At this rate, if its population is growing, it 
will barely be investing enough to stay where 
it is. Yet the likelihood must be that it will 
invest not more than 10 percent, but less; 
a growing population with a high proportion 
of dependent children will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to spare any of its income from 
consumption. 

Unless foreign aid can be increased, a 
country in this position is faced with a 
stark alternative. It must reduce its sav- 
ings, or lower its living standards—although 
both are already inadequate. 

The industrialized countries have shown 
their willingness to help. Common hu- 
manity and self-interest alike impel them to 
do so. All the evidence points to a greater 
flow of aid in the coming years. But I find 
myself increasingly doubtful whether do- 
mestic savings and foreign aid together will 
be sufficient to allow real progress, if present 
rates of population growth continue for long. 

Figures are hard to come by in this field. 
But it may be possible to indicate some or- 
ders of magnitude. 

Some calculations have been made about 
the cost of providing houses in India during 
the next generation, if the population con- 
tinues to grow at its present rate of about 
2 percent a year. If you disregard the cost 
of rural housing, on the somewhat optimistic 
assumption that it can be carried out en- 
tirely with local materials and labor, then 
you still have to pay for the homes of nearly 
200 million extra people who, it is expected, 
will be living in India’s cities 25 years hence. 
Making full allowance for the fact that many 
of the extra persons will be children needing 
not new houses, but simply more space in 
existing households, a sober estimate of the 
cost suggests that in the 30 years between 
1956 and 1986 a total investment in housing 
of the order of 118 billion rupees, or roughly 
$25 billion, will be needed. If you find a 
figure like that difficult to grasp, I may say 
that it is well over four times the total lent 
by the World Bank in all countries since it 
started business 15 years ago. Put another 
way, it is more than 30 times the initial re- 
sources of the International Development As- 
sociation—and those resources are supposed 
to cover IDA’s first 5 years of operations. 

My cost estimate takes no account of the 
need to improve existing housing in such 
cities as Calcutta. It leaves out the cost of 
roads, sewage systems, water supplies, and 
other services. Yet the problems of urban 
growth form only a small part of the chal- 
lenge presented when economic development 
is attempted in the context of a vast expan- 
sion in population. 

In the social field, many more new hos- 
Pitals and clinics will be needed, simply to 
maintain present standards—standards 
which by common consent are sadly inade- 
quate. Far more must be spent on educa- 
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tion. ‘Here look again at India, not because 
its problems are unusual, but because they 
are well documented. In 1956, about 31 
million Indian children were getting an 
education—less than 40 percent of those of 
school age. It is mathematically certain 
that if the population grows as expected, a 
threefold or fourfold increase in educational 
investment will be needed if all children 
are to be receiving an education by 1976. 
When you come to productive investment, 
the story is similar. Enormous investments 
will be needed. But population growth does 
not only tend to reduce the flow of invest- 
ment funds. It also means that the capital 
invested in industry must be spread increas- 
ingly thinly over the labor force; each pair 
of hands is backed by fewer dollars of 
capital. Productivity suffers, and the gap 
in living standards between the developing 
and the industrialized countries widens, 
instead of narrowing. 

I must be blunt. Population growth 
threatens to nullify all our efforts to raise 
living standards in many of the poorer 
countries. We are coming to a situation in 
which the optimist will be the man who 
thinks that present living standards can be 
maintained. The pessimist will not look 
even for that. Unless population growth 
can be restrained, we may have to abandon 
for this generation our hopes of economic 
progress in the crowded lands of Asia and 
the Middle East. This is not a field in 
which international agencies can do much. 
But there is scope for governments to act: 
it is time that they gave earnest attention 
to this threat to their aspirations. 

Population growth does not alter the rules 
for successful economic development. On 
the contrary, it reinforces their strength by 
increasing the penalties for breaking them. 
In relation to the need, capital is short, and 
must be stretched as far as it can possibly go. 
In the developing countries, therefore, the 
first question to be asked of any economic 
policy must be, “Is this the road to maximum 
economic growth?” and if the answer is 
“No,” we must look very closely at any doc- 
trines which are put forward to excuse this 
sacrifice of economic advancement. 

For the providers of economic aid, this sit- 
uation implies a duty not only to see that 
the money is properly and efficiently applied, 
but also to guard against the temptation to 
use development assistance to achieve their 
own commercial or short-term political ob- 
jectives, rather than to serve the priority 
needs of the recipient countries. For the de- 
veloping countries themselves, it implies that 
they must realize that they least of all can 
afford to accept low returns on their invest- 
ments. They cannot afford to waste scarce 
resources by putting prestige ahead of real 
need, by ignoring hard economic calcula- 
tions, by refusing to accept productive capi- 
tal while they debate for years the respective 
roles of public and private enterprise. 

At best, and even if real sacrifices are made 
by the industrialized nations to increase the 
flow of aid, there is grave danger that, in 
the face of existing rates of population 
growth, the resources available for economic 
development will fall short of the needs of 
the developing countries. We bear a heavy 
responsibility toward succeeding generations 
to make the best use of all our resources. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call for 
the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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BUILDING A BIGGER AND BETTER 
FUTURE FOR AMERICA—THE SEV- 
ENTH ANNUAL INVEST-IN-AMER- 
ICA WEEK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week it was my pleasure to 
welcome many of my colleagues in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
as well as officials in the executive branch 
of the Government and local and na- 
tional business leaders, at a luncheon in 
the Old Supreme Court Chamber here 
in the Capitol. The purpose of the 
luncheon was to initiate national and 
local observance of the seventh annual 
Invest-in-America Week; which began 
on Sunday, April 30, and which will ex- 
tend through Saturday, May 6. Dedi- 
cated to the maintenance and promotion 
of a sound economy for our country 
through public education and a crusade 
for investment in America, the invest- 
in-America program was begun in 1949, 
and has since grown and expanded until 
now it is being observed in all 50 States 
and in 244 individual cities all over our 
Nation. 

During the course of the program fol- 
lowing the luncheon, it was my privilege 
to make an official presentation—on be- 
half of the National Invest-in-America 
Committee—of the first authorized State 
charter to the Wisconsin State Invest-in- 
America Committee. The charter was 
accepted by the State committee’s able 
and energetic chairman, Mr. Roth S. 
Schleck, vice president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank in Milwaukee, who 
= East especially for the presenta- 

on. 

At this time, also, I was pleased to 
hear several significant statements with 
regard to the vital importance to a sound 
national economy of an adequate and in- 
telligent program of personal savings 
and investment. One such statement 
was made by a local business leader who 
has personally devoted considerable time 
and effort toward helping Americans 
understand how their earnings and sav- 
ings can be put to work for their own 
best advantage. I refer to Mr. George 
M. Ferris, Sr., of the respected broker- 
age firm of Ferris & Co., here in 
the Nation’s Capital. Also included in 
the program were outstanding state. 
ments by the Honorable Robert C. 
Weaver, Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; the Honor- 
able John E. Horne, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration; and Mr. 
Byron D. Woodside, Commissioner of the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
fine remarks be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, including the statement of 
acceptance of the first State charter by 
Mr. Roth Schleck; and also a listing of 
the Metropolitan Washington Area In- 
vest-in-America Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ApprREss BY GEORGE M. FERRIS, CHAIRMAN, 
METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON INVEST-IN- 
AMERICA WEEK COMMITTEE 
Senator Wier, distinguished guests, it is 

a happy occasion to meet in the Old Supreme 
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Court chambers at the Capitol for luncheon 
with so many of your colleagues, civic 
leaders of national arn‘ local Invest-in- 
America committeemen. 

An increasing volume of funds will be re- 
quired to meet our unfilled needs for more 
housing, plant expansion and modernization 
as well as schools, roads, hospitals, and other 
public improvements. The American people 
must be encouraged to save to invest in 
industries, saving accounts, insurance, mu- 
nicipal bonds, Treasury bonds, and so on, in 
order to maintain a strong vigorous economy 
in the years to come. 

This may not be the time or place, but I 
believe you would like the candid opinion 
of an investment banker who is in daily 
contact with the investing public to point 
out that double taxation on dividends is a 
deterrent to the flow of capital to establish 
industries. Taxation on capital gains is a 
deterrent to the flow of capital to financing 
of new industries. I am sure the legislative 
body is aware of this. Our Congress has 
done most constructive work in strengthen- 
ing our economy through the formation of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the 
Small Business Administration, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission which 
has given confidence to the investing public. 

Invest-in-America Week is dedicated to 
the proposition of freedom, for without the 
free flow of capital to industrial growth the 
capitalistic way of life and democratic form 
of government will vanish from this earth. 

Senator WILEY, please accept my thanks on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Washington 
Invest-in-America Committee; as chairman 
of that committee I wish to extend our ap- 
preciation to all of you present and thank 
you for your interest in Invest-in-America 
Week. 


STATEMENT OF ACCEPTANCE OF THE FIRST STATE 
INVEST-IN-AMERICA CHARTER BY MR. ROTH 
S. SCHLECK, CHAIRMAN, WISCONSIN INVEST- 
IN-AMERICA COMMITTEE 


Senator Witey, Mr. Eppert, and honored 
guests, I would like to thank you, Senator 
WmrLey, on behalf of the Wisconsin Commit- 
tee for Invest in America, for your presenta- 
tion of the first State charter so issued, and 
I would also like to thank the board of gov- 
ernors for awarding the first State charter to 
Wisconsin. This demonstration of confi- 
dence in us will not be misplaced, and we 
will in the future months increase our efforts 
to more fully inform all citizens of our State 
as to the importance of savings, investment, 
and finance in the everyday life of the 
community. 

While this week will see an observance of 
Invest in America in eight Wisconsin com- 
munities, we are sure that next year will re- 
sult in the extension of this program to 
many new areas. Like any new project it 
takes time to inform key people as to our 
purpose, and our real limitation has been in 
the time available, for wherever we made an 
explanation, we were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and help was generously given. 

The awarding of this charter in the Na- 
tions Capital provides real inspiration for us 
in our work, and serves to emphasize the 
importance of the invest-in-America prin- 
ciples. We strongly feel an extension of this 
program will provide the American people 
with fundamental facts upon which to base 
important decisions during a period char- 
acterized by daily problems of great import. 
You can be assured that in the State of 
Wisconsin we will be working hard to pro- 
vide our neighbors with the basic economic 
facts. 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
Senator Witey, honored guests, I am de- 

lighted to be here in two capacities: First, as 

an individual because I am a native Wash- 
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ingtonian, born in a house in Washington 
where I still have the ownership papers on it. 
I lived in that house all of my young life and, 
as a matter of fact, the mortgage on that 
house helped me go through college. So I 
know the advantages of homeownership. 

I am very happy to be here as an Official, 
because the Agency which I have the honor 
to administer is perhaps one of the greatest 
aids to homeownership of any government 
anywhere in the world. It has accelerated 
homeownership in this Nation in a way 
which I think is unique in the modern world. 

Because of the millions in the Nation using 
materials which go into homebuilding and 
construction, it is extremely important ele- 
ment in the economy. 

I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the stockpile of residential structures in 
this Nation is valued at about $500 billion. 
This is a very important part of our economy. 

FHA has a bill, an administration bill be- 
fore Congress which would provide new assets 
for homeownership, part of which would be 
to extend homeownership to groups which 
have not heretofore been able to participate 
as they would like to. The new program 
would provide FHA insurance for loans up to 
$10,000 to last for a period of 25 years. 

Finally, this is most important because this 
is a dynamic economy, a dynamic country. 
It emphasizes ways of making homeowner- 
ship possible for each and every citizen in 
this country. 

When we talk about this Invest-in-America 
Week, we are talking about something we 
believe in, and we shall do everything in 
our power to facilitate the accomplishment 
of its purpose. 

Thank you very much. 





REMARKS BY JOHN E. HORNE, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
AT A LUNCHEON OBSERVING THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL NATIONAL INVEST-IN-AMERICA 
WEEK, OLD SUPREME COURT CHAMBER IN 
THE SENATE WING OF THE CAPITOL, May 2, 
1961 


Senator WiLEy, distinguished guests, “In- 
vest in America” is the central purpose of 
much of the work the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is attempting to carry forward 
in behalf of the more than 4% million small 
firms in this Nation. 

We are striving to do this in several ways. 

First of all, and to the greatest degree 
possible, we want to stimulate bank lend- 
ing to small firms. Through our regular 
business lending program we are providing 
an effective means whereby banks can, in 
participation with SBA, make a larger 
volume of their resources available for loans 
to finance small businesses. About two- 
thirds of all our loans are made in participa- 
tion with local banks. 

We are attempting also to open up new 
and largely unexplored avenues of equity 
financing for small business. 

One such avenue—and, I believe, truly 
symbolizing “Invest in America”’—is SBA’s 
licensing, regulating, and financing of pri- 
vately owned investment companies. These 
companies, in turn, provide equity and long- 
term financing to small firms. The impor- 
tance of this program lies in the fact that 
many sound and well-established firms have 
great difficulty obtaining equity funds to ex- 
pand their operations. Yet they must ex- 
pand, if they are to meet competition. 

I am confident that by the end of this 
year more than 300 small business invest- 
ment companies will be in operation 
throughout the land, ready to provide mil- 
lions of dollars of additional capital for 
small firms. 

Another way in which SBA is attempting 
to open up a new avenue of small business 
financing is through loans to State and local 
development companies. This program is 
designed to help local communities to help 
themselves, 
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Under this program a local community, 
working through a publicly owned and con- 
trolled development company, can provide 
the initiative and initial investment to help 
established small businesses expand and mod- 
ernize and assist new small businesses to 
get started. The SBA, in turn, can lend 
the development company the major part of 
the funds it needs to help small enterprises, 

The great potential of this program has 
scarcely been tapped. I believe that as many 
as 8,000 local development companies could 
be established if community groups would 
take the initiative. 

This Nation is at the threshold of a great 
new beginning, a new resurgence in its eco- 
nomic expansion. The old frontiers are 
gone, but there are new economic frontiers 
which we must explore, develop, and bring 
to flower. 

This we are trying to do all over America, 
confident that we will succeed because we 
are determined to do what must be done to 
bring to this country a new measure of 
hope, of faith, and firmness of character. 

We are assembled here not to make “In- 
vest in America” a mere slogan, but a mean- 
ingful adventure. We seek to give America 
a new resurgence of world leadership as we 
explore and develop new economic frontiers. 
STATEMENT By Byron D. WoopsipE, CoMmMIs- 

SIONER, U.S. SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 

COMMISSION 


Senator WILEy, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Senator mentioned we are concerned inti. 
mately with the flow of securities to the 
investing public. I don’t know whether the 
investment bankers arranged it that way 
but last week, the week preceding Invest- 
in-America Week, there were 64 proposals 
for corporate financing in the amount of $1 
billion. 

That is the highest peak of proposed 
financing ever submitted to the Commission, 
with one exception, for any single week. 
In April 1958, A.T. & T. disposed of $1 
billion debentures all by itself. But the 
record of the last few years has been some- 
where between $15 to $17 billion to cor- 
porate securities, which have been marketed 
through the machinery of the investment- 
buying business in this country. 

Nowhere else on earth is an operation on 
that scale by which the people of the coun- 
try participate in ownership of the business 
enterprises of that country. There seems 
to be no sign of any abatement in interest 
in the appetite of investors. We have in 
recent months had about $4 billion worth 
of corporate securities of all types in the 
process of going through our Commission. 
It is proof that it has been purely a seller’s 
market in the last few years. 

I am sure everybody hopes that type of 
market can continue. 

This is Invest-in-America Week—we in 
the Commission might suggest that the em- 
phasis be in the word “invest.” 

Thank you. 


—_——— 
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Committee. 
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Robert Sherwood, Maryland coordinator, 
president, Suburban Trust Co. 

Carroll V. Shreve, president, Falls Church 
Bank. 

T. Hammond Welsh, Sr., president, Hyatts- 
ville Building Association. 

Treasurer: W.S. Martindill, vice president 
and secretary, Perpetual Building Associa- 
tion. 

Secretary: Henry P. Loss, 
Washington Board of Trade. 

Committee: 

E. C. Baltz, president, Perpetual Building 
Association. 

Daniel W. Bell, chairman of the board, 
American Security & Trust Co. 

James P. Benfer, Jr., president, D.C. Bank- 
ers Associations. 

Donald Bittinger, president, Washington 
Gas Light Co. 

Morris Cafritz, president, 
struction Co. 

Barnum L. Colton, 
Bank of Washington. 

Martin A. Cook, president, D.C. Savings & 
Loan League. 

Oscar I. Dodek, president, Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association. 

R. Roy Dunn, president, Potomac Electric 
Power Co. 

Harold D. Fangboner, vice president of 
public relations, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. 

Norman V. Farquhar, chairman, Washing- 
ton branch, Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchange. 

Howard W. Kacy, president, Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Frank J. Luchs, president, 
Real Estate Board, Inc. 

Ray F. Mack, business manager, Washing- 
ton Daily News. 

Louis Moses, president, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Washington, D.C. 

Benjamin M. McKelway, editor, the Eve- 
ning Star. 

Richard A. Norris, president, the Riggs 
National Bank. 

John C. Pyles, president, Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade. 

Dr. Herbert Robinson, president, Greater 
Washington Industrial Council. 

Robert W. Swope, chairman of the board, 
Southern Oxygen Co. 

C. Carney Smith, CLU, general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N.J. 

Philip M. Talbott, special assistant to the 
president, National Savings & Trust Co. 

Millard F. West, Jr., partner, Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath. 

J. Russell Wiggins, vice president and 
executive editor, Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
still reluctant to, but I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommitteee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
deeply wounds me to have to do this, but 
I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY TO 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in New 
York City on April 17, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior John A. Carver, Jr., 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs 
on the subject of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to the American 
Indian population. 

Because it contains a lucid analysis of 
an area of Federal responsibility which 
has in the past been hampered by a 
failure to come to grips with basic con- 
cepts, I am confident that this speech 
will be of great interest to all those who 
are concerned with Indian problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., APRIL 17, 
1961, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 
AT THE INTERCHURCH CENTER, NEW YORK 
City 


Before I joined the Department of the In- 
terior, I spent 4 years on Capitol Hill where 
I was administrative assistant to Senator 
CuurcH of Idaho. He was chairman of the 
Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee, and I 
fancied I knew quite a bit about American 
Indian affairs. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Interior with 
direct supervision over and responsibility for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, I have had a 
great awakening. I have come to realize that 
I don’t know really as much as I thought I 
did when I was on Capitol Hill. 

And it is disturbing to contemplate that 
I don’t know as much now as I did 3 
months ago. If this is true, then I ought to 
be glad I wasn’t invited here 6 months 
hence. By then, at the present rate, I will 
know nothing at all about Indian matters. 

Tonight I want to review with you some 
of the analytical processes I have applied 
to my job of supervising the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. To put it another way, I 
want you to come with me while I retrace my 
pilgrim’s progress toward an intelligent un- 
derstanding of roles and responsibilities in 
the field of Indian affairs. 

As a lawyer, I hope I can be forgiven for 
inquiring first into the basic constitutional, 
legal, and judicial authorities for the pro- 
gram which occupies the talents and time 
of 11,000 Bureau employees. For I feel, as 
I talk tonight with this highly knowledge- 
able and experienced group of citizens drawn 
together by a common interest in Indian 
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affairs, that we will not really communicate 
unless you know what kind of tests I am 
likely to apply to program suggestions made 
to me, whether by you, the Bureau, or the 
Congress. 

In a larger sense, until the Interior De- 
partment, the Congress, the States, the In- 
dians, and the Indian interest groups like 
your own all have the same understanding 
of what the Federal Government can properly 
do, and what it cannot legally do, we simply 
won’t be able to make progress at all in 
achieving the goals of a better life for a 
particular underprivileged segment of our 
population that happens to be of Indian 
blood. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean: 

Recently the national press, including the 
New York Times, carried reports of a charge 
made in my own State of Idaho that up to 
70 percent of all the Indians on the reserva- 
tion at Fort Hall were near starvation. Well- 
intentioned citizens in nearby communities 
organized caravans to take food to the starv- 
ing Indians. 

Now of course the Indians weren’t all eat- 
ing as well as they might like, but they 
weren’t starving. From the standpoint of 
normal welfare standards, the Indians on 
the reservation were receiving assistance of 
various kinds exactly as non-Indians off the 
reservation. No application or referral for 
welfare had gone unattended, and in gen- 
eral the situation was probably at least the 
equivalent of, and possibly superior to, that 
which prevailed among the welfare and as- 
sistance recipients in the surrounding non- 
Indian communities. 

But I sensed immediately that the citi- 
zens generally were applying different sets 
of standards. In Pocatello which adjoins 
the reservation, the community expects the 
needy to at least walk down to the court- 
house to apply for relief: recipients of money 
aid get little aid or comfort if they spend 
one check before the next one is due. The 
same good people, however, seem to expect of 
the Federal Government something entire- 
ly different, something comparable to the old 
rations system as to Indians—in other words, 
it is taken for granted that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has a special responsibility 
toward the Indians because they are Indians, 
and whether they live on or off the reserva- 
tion. 

Well, do we? 

No one can deny that the Federal Govern- 
ment has broad affirmative responsibilities 
toward Indians. But does it have these be- 
cause they are Indians, or are our programs 
rooted in some more substantial soil than 
ethnic origin or the accident of Indian an- 
cestry. 

I pondered this question as I flew toward 
Idaho to look into the Fort Hall situation, 
and I jotted down these notes as the basis 
for a talk to the Indians, community lead- 
ers, and interested citizens at Eagle Lodge 
at Fort Hall: 


“THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


“(a) We act within the laws, and carry 
out programs prescribed and appropriated 
for by the Congress. 

“(b) The laws do not: (1) Confine the 
Indians to the reservation; (2) give us an 
affirmative welfare responsibility toward In- 
dians as Indians, any more than toward any 
other ethnic group; (3) relieve the States, 
counties, or municipalities of any respon- 
sibility they owe to their citizens generally 
as to any Indian living off the reservation, 
either as to welfare, law enforcement, educa- 
tion, or anything else. 

“(c) The laws do: (1) Give to the BIA 
the responsibility of managing trust proper- 
ty; (2) give the Indian tribes certain self- 
governing power on the reservations; (3) 
authorize and appropriate for welfare, edu- 
cation, and law and order programs within 
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reservations, in recognition of the IRA sepa- 
rateness of the tribe, and in recompense for 
tax exempt status of the trust prop- 


the 
erty. 
I have no idea that you will all agree with 
everything in the hasty outline I scrawled 
while 6 miles up in the clouds. 

However, if we turn our attention to an- 
other situation I’ve grappled with—the Mic- 
cosukees, or Trail Seminoles—you can suffer 
with me the difficulties of applying for- 
mulary tests to the demands for Indian pro- 
grams. The Miccosukees, numbering several 
hundred, are Indians of the Everglades who 
have never made formal peace with the white 
man. They have no reservation. As the 
white man’s roads and canals reach into the 
hitherto trackless swamps they’ve called 
home, the colossus of government in the per- 
sons of highway engineers and right-of-way 
men for roads and drainage projects threat- 
ens to overrun them. Without acknowl- 
edged legal title to their lands, they claim 
a status and assert rights which are not taken 
seriously. The compassionate among us see 
their desperate plight, and demand action. 

Should this action be provided by the In- 
dian Bureau? If so, and we undertake to 
give services to the Miccosukees just as we 
do the Shoshone-Bannocks at Fort Hall, 
how do we rationalize our actions? Here 
there is no trust property; here there is no 
treaty; here there is not even a reservation. 

Maybe it is at this point that I can re- 
peat an observation I heard from a Briton 
on a radio program once—the trouble with 
you Americans is that you think every prob- 
lem must have a solution. But if we work 
out some pragmatic way to help the Mic- 
cosukees, and I’m determined that we shall, 
and if we find no other way to rationalize 
than to admit that we’ve helped Indians with 
no justification better than the frank ad- 
mission that it is because they are Indians, 
we will be the better off, as I hope to demon- 
strate in a moment, if we are honest with 
ourselves and invoke the right to abandon 
consistency on occasion. 

In other words, I think the Indian busi- 
ness demands some ground rules. We won’t 
always stay within them, but I think it is 
high time we tried to formulate them, at 
least. 

Why is it high time? 

It is high time, I submit, because in my 
opinion we are not only not making progress 
toward a better life for the Indians, more 
self-sufficiency, less emphasis on Indianness, 
but on the contrary we are losing ground. 

Let me catalog a few problems that have 
come to my desk within the last weeks to 
demonstrate the accuracy of this pessimistic 
view: 

Item: Geometrically increasing numbers of 
Bureau people struggle with the enormous 
task of determining the ownership of al- 
lotted lands through and after successive 
probates, while thousands of acres of land 
go out of cultivation each year because with 
hundreds or thousands of fractional owners, 
the land has no owner at all. This can only 
get worse, unless new ground rules are set. 

Item: A tribe of Indians whose members 
are wealthy by any standard—into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars each—look to 
the Bureau to seek an appropriation to build 
them a few miles of road. 

Item: Untold hours and dollars of depart- 
mental effort go into the abstruse inquiry 
of Indianness and tribal membership, as In- 
dian claims are prosecuted to judgment and 
the possibility of per capita distribution 
looms. 

Item: The Indian population is exploding, 
and I’m not referring to the land of which 
New Delhi is the capital. A clipping with 
the news that the Indian population had in- 
creased 45 percent in the 10 years from 1950 
to 1960 came to my attention, but diligent 
inquiry into the question of whether the 
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census takers had any statistically sound 
way of telling brought a negative reply. 

So I’m going to set forth some of my 
nominations for ground rules—I invite you 
to join in the game, for as I've said I’ve been 
here only 87 days and each day I know less. 

No. 1, I suggest, is that Indian programs 
should be tied wherever possible to the fact 
that the Federal Government retains a trust 
responsibility over Indian real property. So 
long as the title is in trust, and tax exemp- 
tion status applies to the land and its fruits, 
the Federal Government can justify per- 
forming special services for Indians. Many 
a Federal program is based on this concept; 
for one example, take aid for federally im- 
pacted schools. 

The minute we abandon this anchor, the 
lid is off Pandora’s box. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration can give us some lessons about 
the importance of clinging to standards. 
Service connection, of course, is not the only 
test of eligibility for certain disability bene- 
fits, but it is a useful starting point. 

Special Federal services to Indians as In- 
dians may be necessary, and I don’t rule 
them out. But we must live with the in- 
exorable corollary that we will isolate the 
Indians more and more from the main- 
stream of American life which, after all, is 
centered still around the local communities, 
counties and States. All I ask is that we 
be honest with ourselves about our programs 
and their implications. 

My second ground rule or guideline for 
policy and program formulation is that we 
ought, wherever we have a clear choice, to 
move in the direction of tribal management 
programs. I think it highly unfortunate that 
in so many cases there have been per capita 
distributions dissipating capital assets of 
tribal governments which were ready, will- 
ing and able to manage wisely for the con- 
tinuing benefit of the tribal members. The 
allotment acts were a cruel and misguided 
hoax, based on a premise of an agrarian 
Indian society unrealistic at the outset, and 
archaic today. Some of the trust responsi- 
bilities reserved to us with respect to in- 
dividual Indians are impossible to justify on 
any rational basis in their across-the-board 
application. I’ve been told we have trust 
responsibilities over the property of a U.S. 
Congressman. 

Thirdly, we must recognize and agree that 
“termination” as a descriptive term is se- 
mantic nonsense. As a ground rule, then, 
let us say that we will cease talking about 
termination, defensively or offensively. The 
word is a dishonest word, which confuses 
ends with means, and conveys no real 
meaning. 

Termination, in the limited sense of chop- 
ping off of special Indian services, and abrupt 
abandonment of the trust responsibility for 
Indian property, is not, and cannot be, a 
justifiable end of itself. 

Naturally, we want the Indian people to 
have full legal, economic and social oppor- 
tunity, but we do not espouse the notion 
that this can be accomplished by the sur- 
gery of simply chopping off our programs on 
a date certain. I wish I had time here to 
outline what I think “termination” as that 
kind of goal has cost us in the Menominee 
situation in Wisconsin. 

The President himself has promised that 
the Indian land base will be protected, credit 
assistance will be given, and we will encour- 
age tribal planning for economic develop- 
ment. 

Another ground rule, and these aren’t in 
any order of importance, is that our pro- 
grams must be better tailored to the needs 
of the individual reservation or tribal situ- 
ation. We must show more imagination in 
matching our programs to the potential of 
tribal assets, whatever they may be. If, as 
is the case on some reservations, the only 
real resource is the human resource, then 
we must face up to the fact, and concen- 
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trate on training, education, location of 
new job opportunities. If the resources are 
material, land, water or mineral, our develop- 
ment assistance must be realistic, and flex- 
ible, and responsive to the particular situa- 
tion. 

Fifth, we must get far away from pater- 
nalism. We have the duty of promoting 
self-government under tribal constitutions, 
To my way of thinking, freedom of self- 
government includes freedom to make mis- 
takes. We must get out of tribal politics, 
and stay out of tribal politics. 

But ground rules aren’t enough. We still 
must examine deeper. We must exorcise 
some ghosts; we must fact a harsh and un- 
pleasant reality which casts a bitter shadow 
over this whole subject. 

The United States is conscience-stricken 
about its treatment of Indians in the past. 
Is it possible that we are beating our breasts 
and wearing the hair shirt for the way the 
pioneers drove the Indians from their lands 
and herded them to the reservations so that 
we won’t have to face the more stark shame 
of the way we are treating Indians today? 
How many Americans in cities like Pocatello 
or Butte or Rapid City call upon the Federal 
Government to get more food to the Indians 
while tolerating discrimination ranging from 
the patronizing, to the hateful restaurant 
window card “No Dogs or Indians.” 

Across the length and breadth of this 
land officials who ought to know better— 
judges, lawyers, welfare workers, health of- 
ficers, and private citizens—(I’ll resist the 
temptation to include Congressmen) au- 
tomatically, unreasonably, unthinkingly as- 
sume that if a person appears to be an In- 
dian or says he is an Indian or is said to be 
an Indian, a different set of rules and regu- 
lations immediately comes into effect. Call 
the Indian hospital if he’s ill; send the bill 
to the Government if he must be institu- 
tionalized; blame the tribe or the Bureau 
or both if he breaks a law like shooting a 
deer out of season. 

Why are Americans who have fought the 
hardest to erase this pattern from the fabric 
of American life for Negroes, Jews, and other 
minority groups quite often found in the 
vanguard of those demanding special treat- 
ment for Indians? 

There is a real split in our national think- 
ing about the problem. Alaskans, for ex- 
ample, are proud of the fact that with only 
a minor exception or two they have no In- 
dian reservations. We have full integration, 
they boast, of all the native groups, Indian, 
Eskimo, Aleut; an Eskimo is president of the 
Alaska Senate. Yet the most extensive edu- 
cational system the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs operates is in Alaska, just for Indians. 
Alaskans continually demand that we do a 
better job, build more facilities, get more 
teachers. 

Are we educating Indians in Alaska be- 
cause they are Indians? Or is it another 
form of transitional governmental assistance 
given a new State? If the latter, should the 
schools be restricted, as they generally are, 
to the natives and Indians? 

These are hard questions—and on the sur- 
face, at least, it seems that the facts sup- 
port a statement I recently made at a sub- 
Cabinet level meeting in the White House. 
We were discussing discriminatory practices 
in public programs and I said that in one 
sense, at least, the Government was carrying 
on basically discriminatory programs itself. 

The foregoing, I confess, is the way my 
own thinking has developed about the Gov- 
ernment’s role and responsibility toward 
American Indians. It may be that it is a 
strange one. I supervise, in a general way, 
the operations of a Bureau in the Interior 
Department whose mission it has been, and 
still is, to serve the needs of Indians, period. 
Not much attention has been given to 
whether we have carried out our programs, 
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because we thought Indians should have 
special treatment because they were Indians. 
The Department, I think, hasn't often asked 
whether its programs should be rationalized 
on standards applicable to other Govern- 
ment programs dealing with the welfare of 
individual citizens. We have shut our eyes 
to the fact that some aspects of the system 
itself amount to discrimination. 

But I hope I bring to my administration 
something more than an analytical approach, 
for at root and heart it remains a human 
problem. 

I think the Department is making real 
progress toward making its program more 
human, more responsive, more efficient. I 
am convinced that, from the President down 
to the Secretary, to me, and to the Acting 
Commissioner, we now have leadership which 
is knowledgeable, understanding, and com- 
passionate toward human beings, including 
Indian human beings. 

You are familiar with the techniques be- 
ing applied to the task of improvement, such 
as the appointment of the five-man task 
force by the Secretary, headed by Mr. W. W. 
Keeler. Let me say that the energy and in- 
terest of the Secretary himself has infused 
@ new enthusiasm in the Bureau which has 
made it a new and exciting place to work. 
We haven’t had bad policies in the past 
nearly so much as we’ve had an absence of 
policy. Previous Secretaries and previous 
Congresses have in effect told the Bureau to 
run the Indian business in such a way that 
no problems would be referred up to them. 

The task force has been meeting not only 
in Washington, but throughout the coun- 
try. Your officers have met with them, and 
so have tribal representatives. I know that 
the result will be a strengthening of our 
programs at the reservation level. Indeed 
this is one of the principal objectives of my 
Secretary. He frequently reiterates that we 
must have more brainpower at the reserva- 
tion level. I know that your association has 
often called for us to take the wraps off 
the agency superintendent. You are on the 
right track. I hope that we will have a far 
better rapport with your association and 
others similarly motivated. I think we can 
be helpful to the Congress. 

Your own role and responsibility you will 
work out for yourselves. Perhaps you will 
not accept my premises or analyses. I hope, 
however, that where we do see eye to eye, we 
can pool our efforts. If you agree, for ex- 
ample, that we ought to have a greatly 
expanded program to eliminate discrimina- 
tion near reservations, to emphasize the com- 
mercial exploitation of authentic arts and 
crafts, to assist Indians in learning the 
techniques of self-government, then you can 
be of mighty assistance to us in a joint effort. 

I hope you will. 





ACTIVITIES OF AMBASSADOR STE- 
VENSON AT THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, I have 
followed with special interest and ad- 
miration the activities of Adlai Steven- 
son as our Ambassador to the United 
Nations. A few days ago I inserted in 
the Recorp an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which commented upon the fine 
work he has done in this crucially im- 
portant assignment. 

William R. Frye has contributed to the 
Sunday Star another fine and perceptive 
article about Ambassador Stevenson’s 
role at the United Nations, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEVENSON’S ROLE AT U.N. IMPRESSIVE 

(By William R. Frye) 

UNITED Nations, N.Y.—The first 100 days 
of Adlai E, Stevenson at the United Nations 
have been tumultuous, frustrating and in- 
conclusive in all respects but one. That 
one: that Mr. Stevenson, personally, is a 
master of the diplomatic trade. 

The new USS. delegate to the U.N. scarcely 
had time to dust off his desk last January 
before a major Congo crisis blew up in his 
face as a result of the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba. Much of the next 3 months 
found him in the midst of one such chal- 
lenge after another. 

He survived—and survived very well. 

Looking back on the last 100 days, three 
major threads can be detected: 

Mr. Stevenson sought to identify the 
United States with anticolonial Africa and 
Asia, at the same time minimizing, where 
he could, the damage to traditional Ameri- 
can alliances with Europe and Latin 
America. 

He sought to establish a line of com- 
munication, if not yet of meaningful nego- 
tiation, with the Soviet delegation. 

He opened up for reconsideration tradi- 
tional U.S. policies, tactics and viewpoints, 
giving other delegates a welcome impression 
of flexibility and openmindedness. At the 
same time, he introduced a new dimension 
of subtlety and literary style into American 
public utterances here. 


EXTRAORDINARY REPUTATION 


Mr. Stevenson had the advantage of an 
extraordinary reputation preceding him. In 
a sense, this reputation was also a handicap, 
in that his every utterance was expected to 
be in iambic pentameter, and no man could 
live up to such a standard. But in general, 
it was an asset to have U.N. delegates view- 
ing him through rose-tinted spectacles. 

Soon after he arrived, the usually blase 
Secretariat News, house organ of Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s international civil service, passed 
along to its readers a highly complimentary 
bit of Stevensoniana. The new US. delegate, 
it said, had been asked how he managed to 
avoid the deleterious effects of so much pop- 
ular adulation. 

“Oh,” he was quoted as replying, “it’s all 
right so long as you don’t inhale.’ The at- 
titude behind publication of this story was 
as significant as the story itself. 

Mr. Stevenson began his tenure with im- 
portant personal and policy approaches to 
the Africans. He paid them elaborate cour- 
tesies, sought them out socially, and asked 
their advice. More important, he followed 
that advice, at least in certain respects. 


A CHANGING POLICY 


The U.S. Congo policy underwent subtle 
but significant changes in directions desired 
by the moderate Africans. A U.S. aid plan 
for Africa, first presented by the Eisenhower 
administration, was followed up. 

Mr. Stevenson sided with the Africans and 
Asians against Portugual on freedom for 
Angola. He and his aids denounced South 
African apartheid (racial segregation) more 
forthrightly than Americans had ever de- 
nounced it before. 

Meanwhile, the United States and India 
began cooperating more closely than they 
had in years, to mutual advantage. 

It was not all gravy, however. Latin Amer- 
icans, envious of the attention given to 
Africa and fearful that help to that con- 
tinent would cut into their slice of the aid 
pie, began to sulk. 

They staged a full-scale revolt against pay- 
ing their share of the Congo peace operation, 
and had to be bought off with 80 percent 
rebates, largely financed by the United 
States. 
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Whether out of deference to Latin fears 
or for other reasons, Mr. Stevenson pulled 
back slightly on the Africa aid plan—and a 
disappointed Africa began to complain. Jaja 
Wachuku, of Nigeria, delivered two bitter 
anti-American tirades, rubbing much of the 
gloss off the earlier honeymoon. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Stevenson took a new look 
at issues involving the Russians. He tried 
to reach a broad understanding with them 
early in March for a moratorium on the cold 
war in the U.N. 


DROPPING EMBARRASSMENTS 


The negotiations were by no means entire- 
ly successful, but he and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko did succeed in eliminating certain 
embarrassments for the United States and in 
producing circumstances which led to a drop- 
ping of Hungary and Tibet, at least until 
September. 

Critics called this “softness” to the Com- 
munists, but others felt it was flexibility in 
conditions where the United States had much 
to gain from a temporary cease-fire on some 
propaganda fronts. 

The Cuban crisis presented Mr. Stevenson 
with by far his most serious problem. He 
had a mountainous task, defending the 
U.S. position in an action of which 
virtually everyone else in the U.N. disap- 
proved—some, including Latin Americans, 
very strongly, indeed. 

Nevertheless, by eloquence and patient lob- 
bying, he succeeded in shunting the General 
Assembly into an empty exhortation for 
peace. Stronger criticism was _ shelved, 
though not until after the United States 
has taken a bad tongue lashing and a 44-7 
rebuke in committee for giving bases to the 
anti-Castro rebels. 

This, plus an Arab explosion against Amer- 
ican support of Israel, represented Steven- 
son’s principal setbacks. He scored on the 
Congo, on relations with India, and—despite 
Wachuku—on friendship with the new 
Africans. 

The consensus here is that the United 
States is represented in the U.N. by a man 
of exceptional stature. 





SUPPORT FOR DEICING PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, man’s 
progress, to a large degree, has been ac- 
complished by conquering and harness- 
ing the forces of nature. 

This has been done in a multitude of 
ways. 

The conquest of space; the harnessing 
of the atom; the mastering of aerody- 
namics: all of these, and other human 
efforts, demonstrate man’s attempts and 
successes at conquering and utilizing 
such forces in the universe. 

Even in these modern times, however, 
man still reaches out for a greater under- 
standing of these forces, as well as for 
ways and means to harness them, to 
serve the needs of humanity. 

In the polar hemispheres of the 
world, for example, icing during the 
winter months still proves a major ob- 
stacle of nature to navigation, trade, and 
commerce—and other human activities. 

If the icing problem could be solved, 
it would be of tremendous benefit to 
the country. 

In recent times, efforts have been 
made to develop deicing systems. 

Although only in the rudimentary 
stage, these developments have shown 
sufficient progress, in my judgment, to 
warrant further investigation. 

Consequently, I have recently intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1704, to authorize the 
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Corps of Engineers to undertake an ex- 
tensive study to determine the feasibility 
of developing deicing systems. The pur- 
pose would be to extend the shipping sea- 
son in the northerly regions of the 
United States. 

The idea has sparked a great deal of 
interest throughout the country. 

Recently, for example, I received a 
message from the Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association, expressing ap- 
proval of the proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
endorsement by this fine association, as 
well as an editorial from the News Trib- 
une, of Duluth, Minn., also supporting 
the idea, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Upper MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY 
TION, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 1, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have noted with 
interest in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
April 24 the introduction by you of S. 1704 
in which other Senators have joined to pro- 
vide for an investigation and study of water- 
way deicing systems for the ultimate pur- 
pose of providing year-round navigation on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. We hope this bill will be enacted and 
that the study will be fruitful. 

Our interest in this study stems from the 
fact that the same problem of seasonal navi- 
gation quite seriously affects navigation on 
the upper Mississippi River. There is no 
navigation to and from the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul from approximately 
December 1 to April 1, and in fact this is 
true for almost all of the upper Mississippi 
River above St. Louis. At its annual meet- 
ing on October 21, 1960, this association 
adopted, among other resolutions, the fol- 
lowing which deals with this subject: 


ICEBREAKING 


“River transportation on the upper Missis- 
sippi River ceases in various areas every year 
for as long as 4 months due to ice conditions. 
A longer operating season where physically 
possible would better utilize the public in- 
vestment in inland waterways and allow 
users of river transportation to operate more 
economically. 

“We therefore urge the Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to permit the 
U.S. Coast Guard and the U.S. Corps of Engi- 
neers to study ice conditions on the upper 
Mississippi to determine whether, and to 
what extent, installations of winter-use facil- 
ities and application of known icebreaking 
techniques is justified by the economic ratio 
of benefits to expense.” 

It is hoped therefore that solutions sought 
by your bill will be found, since such an- 
swers should almost certainly also solve the 
problem of river navigation in areas where 
severe icing occurs. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. MILLs, 
Secretary. 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune, 
Apr. 26, 1961] 

Winrer NavIGATION Stupy WorTH WHILE 

Eonator WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
probably expected some kidding when he 
started his campaign for an Army Engineers’ 
study of problems and possibilities of year- 
round shipping on the Great Lakes. He had 


years of speeches by opponents of his 
efforts on behalf of the seaway. One of their 
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favorite points was an assertion that the 
waterway would be frozen up a large part 
of the year, anyway. 

It seems fair to note that Senator WILEY 
isn’t asking for all-year shipping to start 
in the fall of 1961. No; but he proposes a 
study of the obstacles and advantages, to be 
completed by the end of 1962. 

Quite possibly most of today’s adults won’t 
live to see a time when benefits of channel 
ice prevention will be worth what they cost. 
But techniques will improve and needs will 
grow. We might be a happier, more secure 
Nation today if we had bothered a bit, 25 
years ago for example, about travel into 
space. 





RECOGNITION OF POLAND’S 
CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, May 3, 
1961, marked the 170th anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution Day. 

The historic charter adopted in 1791 
still lives in spirit, in the hearts of Po- 
lish people in their homeland, and 
throughout the world—even though to- 
talitarian communism now rules in Po- 
land. 

The spirit of the 1791 Constitution— 
bringing about significant political, so- 
cial, and educational reforms—also 
elicits the respect of other nationals 
around the globe. 

As evidence of friendship between the 
people of the United States and the Po- 
lish people—Members of Congress tradi- 
tionally join in observance of this Polish 
national holiday. 

I now welcome the opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the form and spirit of the 1791 Consti- 
tution. As well, I would pay homage to 
the Polish people, who—despite the 
existence of a communistic system in 
their homeland—keep alive the spirit of 
freedom and independence. 

The philosophy reflected in the Polish 
Constitution is similar, in word and 
spirit, to our own Constitution, such as: 

All power in civic society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the State, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on 
a lasting foundation. 


Observances alone, however, are use- 
less, without rededication to the high 
values, ideals, and principles inherent in 
such anniversaries. 

The observance of Polish Constitution 
Day, then, offers an opportunity for free 
world rededication to the ultimate free- 
ing of the Polish, as well as other orbit- 
country peoples, from enslavement to 
totalitarian communism. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE ECON- 
OMY OF SPAIN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
International Monetary Fund has is- 
sued a significant press release which 
sets forth in some detail the accomplish- 
ments of the economy in Spain. 

The Fund reports that the Spanish 
Government has repaid $50 million ob- 
tained from the Fund in 1959, far ahead 
of schedule. The Spanish Government 
has also been able to cancel arrange- 
ments which it had set up for certain 
credits which now are not needed be- 
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cause, as the International Monetary 
Fund release states: 


The stage has thus been set for renewed 
efforts to accelerate the development of 
the Spanish economy under conditions of 
balanced growth. 


In this day and age, Mr. President, 
I think that the progress made by Spain 
as reported by the International Mone- 
tary Fund, is a bright light which many 
other nations may want to reflect upon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the press 
release issued by the International Mon- 
etary Fund, No. 351, and dated May 1, 
1961, be printed in the body of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
PRESS RELEASE No. 351 


The Spanish Government has repaid to the 
International Monetary Fund $15.4 million 
and £2 million, thus completing ahead of 
schedule the repayment of the equivalent 
of $50 million obtained from the Fund in 
August 1959 in connection with the com- 
prehensive program of internal and external 
stabilization measures introduced at that 
time. 

The Government has also canceled as of 
March 20, 1961, the 1-year standby arrange- 
ment concluded in August 1959, which had 
been prolonged for another year in August 
1960. Under this arrangement Spain had 
been authorized to draw an additional $25 
million from the Fund in case of need, but 
this facility was never used. 

The Spanish Government earlier this year 
repaid $24 million drawn from the OEEC, 
and also canceled the undrawn part of the 
credit extended by the OEEC at the time of 
the introduction of the stabilization pro- 
gram. The Government has also canceled 
$71 million of credit lines extended to it by 
U.S. banks in support of the stabilization 
program. These credit lines had not been 
used. 

These advance repayments and cancella- 
tions reflect the success of the stabilization 
program. Spain’s gross gold and foreign 
exchange reserves increased from a level of 
$63 million just before the introduction of 
the program to $600 million at the end of 
March 1961. The rise in prices prevailing 
before the stabilization program was intro- 
duced has been arrested, exports have sub- 
stantially increased, and income from 
tourism collected into the central reserves 
has greatly expanded. Gradually the re- 
strictions on imports and invisibles have 
been considerably reduced and with a new 
foreign investment law the chances of at- 
tracting foreign capital have been enhanced. 
The stage has thus been set for renewed ef- 
forts to accelerate the development of the 
Spanish economy under conditions of bal- 
anced growth. 





REPRESENTATIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
very interested in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 21 edition of the 
Concord Monitor. This editorial was 
written by James M. Langley, formerly 
the U.S. Ambassador to Pakistan. It 
is entitled “An Old Misconception” and 
deals with the matter of representation 
funds. I think it is an interesting com- 
mentary to clear up the confusion which 
exists with respect to this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


AN OLD MISCONCEPTION 


Representational funds allowed in the For- 
eign Service of the United States have been 
under attack mistakenly for years as repre- 
senting primarily expenditures for liquor. 
Mostly, Ambassadors and others of lesser 
rank who have had to do desirable and nec- 
essary diplomatic entertaining have spent 
their own funds over and above the meager 
entertainment allowances and kept quiet 
publicly. Privately they have done a lot of 
justified grumbling. 

We know something of all this from 2 
years of service in Karachi. Pakistan is a 
Moslem country and most Moslems do not 
drink liquor. At receptions and dinners soft 
drinks were provided for them. At affairs 
attended also by the other diplomats liquor 
was also provided. Soft drinks or liquor, 
however, were incidental to other expenses, 
particularly food, the hiring of extra serv- 
ants, the retaining of police to handle car 
traffic, the erection of shamianas (colorful 
tents without side walls) and the hiring of 
rugs to spread upon the ground, the renting 
of chairs, the renting of glassware and dishes, 
the provision of temporary lighting, and 
often the hiring of musicians. 

On our national day, July 4, a brief hour 
for diplomats of other countries to pay their 
respects, at noon, was followed late in the 
afternoon by a reception for all Americans. 
Some 2,500 to 3,000 American men, women, 
and children had to be taken care of and 
hot dogs, hamburgers, cokes, and beer were 
provided. There was no liquor. This day 
alone cost the larger share of the year’s rep- 
resentation allowance of the Ambassador. 

Dinners or receptions were frequently nec- 
essary to present visiting American VIP’s to 
persons they wished to or should meet, in- 
cluding key American Officials as well as im- 
portant Pakistanis and diplomats of other 
countries. 

Then there were the dinners essential to 
repay invitations which the Ambassador had 
accepted to other embassies, to the Presi- 
dent’s and to the Prime Minister’s and other 
Ministers’ houses, in addition to those of 
important private citizens. 

Incidentally, American military personnel 
in the attaché posts and the military assist- 
ance program had representation allowances 
which exceeded those parceled out through 
the Department of State. 

Entertaining can be overdone, but most 
of it is inescapable in the Foreign Service. 
Liquor is a minor fraction of its cost, but is 
required at times. 

President Kennedy is right in expecting 
the Congress to provide reasonable repre- 
sentational allowances. Career personnel is 
not so well paid that it can privately afford 
such expenses requisite to carrying out diplo- 
matic responsibilities in the best interests 
of the United States. Receptions and din- 
ners are not held for pleasure. Actually, 
they are a burden, and sometimes even a 
boor, but nevertheless necessary. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT AS A THREAT 
TO NATIONAL FINANCIAL STRUC- 
TURE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is continuously important for all 
of us—Members of Congress, the execu- 
tive branch of Government, and the 
American taxpayer—to keep in mind the 
constant threat to the financial struc- 
ture of our country through mounting 
annual expenditures with little regard 
to the now staggering public debt of the 
United States. This problem has both- 
ered me for years, as it has many other 
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Members of Congress, and with this in 
mind, I and others have repeatedly at- 
tempted to bring about legislation which 
would force upon the Nation a balanced 
budget. 

In this connection, I wish to call at- 
tention to two brief articles which ap- 
peared in the March 22, 1961, edition of 
the publication Life Lines. In one arti- 
cle “Draining Our Financial Strength,” 
Life Lines points up forcefully the great 
expenditures of our Government over 
the years for foreign aid to restore the 
economies of our allies. This was done 
at the expense of not only our own 
national economy but especially at the 
expense of the average wage earner’s 
pocketbook. 

The second article “Creating Perpet- 
ual Debt,” calls attention to Thomas 
Jefferson’s words of wisdom on economy 
and the public debt. I commend both 
articles to the reading of all Members 
of Congress and request, Mr. President, 
unanimous consent that these articles 
be printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From Life Lines, Mar. 22, 1961] 
DRAINING OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


In the last 20 years, the United States 
has spent $133 billion on foreign aid. The 
program had a twofold purpose: First, it 
was to assist both our allies and former 
enemies in World War II in restoring their 
economies. The second purpose was to win 
the peace and to stop the growth of com- 
munism. 

The first part of the program has been 
successful. So successful in fact that today 
the American economy is in grave danger 
because of the low-wage competition from 
these countries that we have rebuilt with 
the taxes of American wage earners. With 
80 percent of all taxes coming from people 
with incomes of less than $10,000 per year, 
the American laboring man has borne the 
brunt of paying for the factories in foreign 
countries that now are driving him from 
his job here at home. The total debt of 
the United States is now more than the 
combined debt of the rest of the world. 
Many of the countries whose economies 
have been rebuilt with the tax dollars of 
the American laboring men and women are 
now in a position to help other underdevel- 
oped nations and there has been some talk 
about this happening. Unfortunately for 
the American taxpayer, it has been mostly 
talk with very little action. 

Instead of cutting off the aid program to 
these countries who are frankly in a much 
better financial position than we are, our 
Government continues it year after year. 

As to the second purpose of the foreign 
aid program, that of winning the peace and 
stopping communism, this has been a mis- 
erable failure. We have given India, which 
is supposed to be neutral, more than two 
and a quarter billion dollars. Yet India 
votes against the United States in the U.N. 
Tito, of Yugoslavia, who has stated frankly, 
“In any future war, we shall march shoulder 
to shoulder with Soviet Russia,” has re- 
ceived almost the same amount, more than 
two billion dollars. Poland and Indonesia, 
both openly communistic, have received an- 
other billion and still are receiving yearly 
hundreds of millions of American tax dol- 
lars. Communism, which was supposed to 
be stopped by this fantastic outpouring of 
American money, has extended its borders 
to within 90 miles of the coast of Florida. 

To those critics who say that anyone who 
is opposed to foreign aid is hardhearted and 
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unconcerned about the rest of the world, 
may we pose just one question? If America 
permits herself to be spent into national 
bankruptcy—if we do not maintain our 
fiscal integrity here at home—how long will 
any nation on earth be able to remain free 
from communism? 

Peaceful coexistence to the Communist 
means a gradual triumph of the worldwide 
conspiracy to end freedom. Spending Amer- 
ica’s financial strength to nothingness is 
the surest way of achieving that goal—all 
by peaceful means. 


ee 


[From Life Lines, Mar. 22, 1961] 
CREATING PERPETUAL DEBT 


Thomas Jefferson said: 

“I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To preserve 
our independence we must not let our lead- 
ers load us with perpetual debt. If we run 
into such debts, we must be taxed in our 
meat and drink, in our necessities, and in 
our comforts, in our labor and in our amuse- 
ments. If we can prevent the Government 
from wasting the labor of the people, under 
the pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.” 

Those words should be emblazoned on 
every one of the thousands of buildings oc- 
cupied by the Federal Government. 

What is our Government doing today if it 
is not wasting the labors of the people under 
the pretense of caring for them? What is 
it doing if it is not creating perpetual debt? 

If we as individuals were to operate under 
the same financial philosophy as our Gov- 
ernment, we would never give a thought to 
our incomes and would think only of what 
we would like to spend. We could plan that 
trip to Bermuda, buy that extra car, get that 
luxurious yacht, build that desirable addition 
to the house, purchase a country estate for 
our leisure hours—and tell ourselves that 
we must have all these things simply be- 
cause we want them. Of course we would 
end up in the bankruptcy courts and perhaps 
in jail. 

On the other hand, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ran its financial affairs the way the 
average American family does, it would begin 
by estimating what its revenues should be 
and then would adjust its spending to stay 
within the limits of the income. And we 
would pay something every year on the 
national debt. 

Such a revolution in Government financ- 
ing is long overdue. 

Not the least effect of an exorbitant rate 
of taxation is the loss of freedom. For as 
Thomas Jefferson also said, ‘We must make 
our choice between economy and liberty, 
between profusion and servitude.” 





EXCHANGE OF JOURNALISTS WITH 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
of the largest Catholic newspapers in 
this country with a weekly circulation 
is Our Sunday Visitor. Seldom does an 
issue go by which does not carry one or 
more sound anti-Communist articles. 
The March 26 issue has just been brought 
to my attention. The warning of the 
Reverend Joseph F. Thorning, carried in 
Father Ginder’s column, “Right or 
Wrong” is both timely and important. 
Four preliminary steps to educate the 
American public to the acceptance of the 
inevitability of recognizing Red China 
are set forth in this article. 

These were: 

1. There will be an early decision by the 
new administration permitting a number of 
sovietized Chinese journalists to enter this 
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country, with the simultaneous authoriza- 
tion of U.S. newsmen in limited numbers to 
visit Red China. 

2. A cultural exchange program. 

3. Relaxation of the embargo on shipments 
to Red China. 

4. Finally, complete acceptance of the Red 
capture of China as a fait accompli with an 
exchange of ambassadors. 


I commend the Sunday Visitor for 
publishing this article and, in order to 
call it to the attention of all Members 
of Congress, ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHT OR WRONG—CHANGE IN CLIMATE 
(Father Ginder’s views on current events) 


On January 22 under the title “Stop 
Thief” this column predicted that “traitor- 
ous Reds here in the United States and all 
over the world will concert their efforts with 
special vigor during 1961 to procure diplo- 
matic recognition by our Government and 
admission to the U.N. (with a place as one 
of the great powers on the Security Council) 
for Communist China.” 

We then quoted a memorandum from 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, of World Affairs, 
outlining four steps by which this goal would 
be reached: 

“1. There will be an early decision by the 
new administration permitting a number of 
Sovietized Chinese journalists to enter this 
country, with the simultaneous authoriza- 
tion of U.S. newsmen in limited numbers to 
visit Red China. 

“2. A cultural exchange program. 

“3. Relaxation of the embargo on ship- 
ments to Red China. 

“4, Finally, complete acceptance of the 
Red capture of China as a fait accompli 
with an exchange of Ambassadors.” 

On March 1, less than 6 weeks after that 
column appeared, United Press International 
reported that our Government would sub- 
mit the names of 34 U.S. reporters cleared for 
travel to Communist China. Speaking for 
the State Department, Lincoln White said 
that this would enable the Chinese Reds to 
submit an equally long list or a longer one. 
Mr. White assumed that if more than 34 bona 
fide Chinese newsmen were submitted for 
U.S. visas, they would be cleared by our 
Government. 

We hardly thought it would come so soon. 
Watch, now, for the next item on the time- 
table—the cultural exchange. 

Now, you Know and I know that the 
United States has quite a bit to lose and 
nothing at all to gain by such a gambit, 
whereas with Red China it is just the re- 
verse. Why then is it being pushed, and by 
whom? 

There are other questions equally urgent 
that come to mind in numbers too great 
for recording here. For instance: 

Why did the State Department give tacit 
encouragement to the overthrow of anti- 
Communist dictaters such as Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea, Batista of Cuba, and Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic? What does 
Tito have that Trujillo lacks? How is Go- 
mulka of Poland better than Syngman 
Rhee? 

Why was the State Department so anxious 
to help Castro when all their advice indi- 
cated that he was a veteran Communist? 
And granted that it was nothing worse than 
abysmal stupidity on the part of Roy Ru- 
bottom and William Wieland, why were they 
promoted instead of being sacked? 

Whose advice was it that we lose the war 
in Korea? 

Who promoted the Khrushchey and Mi- 
koyan visits to this country? 

Who is behind the agitation for ditching 
our defenses and standing naked and un- 
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armed before the atomic might of the 
Russians? 

Who is it that each year urges millions of 
dollars from us as a free gift to Communist 
Poland and Czechoslovakia? 

Who persuaded Mr. Eisenhower to order 
a foreign flag flown beside our own in the 
Canal Zone, against the all but unanimous 
advice of Congress? 

Whose work created the climate of opinion 
in this country in which the Supreme Court 
felt able to strike down practically all of 
our defenses against the citizen-traitor here 
in the United States? And why did they 
do it? 

Who is behind the movement to abolish 
the one committee in Congress specifically 
authorized to ask questions—not about 
kidnaping or rape, not about industrial 
monopolies or labor racketeers, but about 
the critical subject of communism? 

Why is it considered boorish to question 
the wild and dangerous notion that all of 
our homegrown spies dropped dead when 
Senator McCarthy was censured? 

These disturbing phenomena have re- 
sulted, at worst, from the criminal con- 
spiracy of world communism—at best, from 
a “stupidity” so carefully worked out, so 
logically enmeshed at every step as to be, 
frankly, unbelieveable. 

In 1947, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities conducted hearings in 
Hollywood. Their questioning uncovered a 
hard core of 10 witnesses who, instead of 
cooperating, defied and vilified the Com- 
mittee, denouncing the United States while 
at the same time invoking the protection 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

The American public was shocked. In 
self-defense, the heads of the movie indus- 
try entered into a gentlemen’s agreement, 
known as the Waldorf Declaration, not to 
hire anyone unless he first renounced the 
Communist Party. 

Among some 250 people who refused to 
repudiate their disloyalty was Dalton 
Trumbo. He went to jail for 10 months in 
1950 for contempt of Congress. 

Since then, he has staged a comeback 
that can only be called a triumph, with 
the production of two of his scripts, “Ex- 
odus” and “Spartacus,” both of them big, 
costly things, both propaganda vehicles for 
the current party line. He was glorified in 
an extensive eulogy by Time (Jan. 2), im- 
plying that the punishment of disloyalty 
is “McCarthyism.” Many of the critics 
have come forward to congratulate Trum- 
bo on his rehabilitation and to praise the 
producers for their “courage.” 

Now, Trumbo has not changed. He has 
never purged himself of his contempt nor 
renounced the views that led to his ques- 
tioning. In 1950 he was odious to the Amer- 
ican people. By 1961 he has become some- 
thing of a hero. Obviously it is public 
opinion that has changed from a state of 
alarmed patriotism to one of apathy to- 
ward treason. 

One recalls the statement made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy 9 days after his inaugu- 
ration: “Today,” he said, ‘“‘we need a nation 
of minutemen; citizens who are not only 
prepared to take up arms, but citizens who 
regard the preservation of freedom as a 
basic purpose of their daily life and who 
are willing to consciously work and sacri- 
fice for that freedom. The cause of liberty, 
the cause of America, cannot succeed with 
any lesser effort.” 

Studied in the context of current events, 
the President’s words are almost ominous. 





SPACE-CIVILIAN CONTROL IN JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have long 
maintained a close and objective in- 
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terest in national security. An organ- 
ization born of the Nation’s armed con- 
flicts, the VFW, in common with our 
other great veterans’ organizations, is 
keenly aware of the complex and press- 
ing requirements of defense. 

No aspect of defense has received 
closer scrutiny by the VFW than the 
problem of civilian control over the vast 
and powerful Defense Establishment. 
The VFW has shared with the Congress 
absolute faith in the fundamental con- 
stitutional principle of civilian control 
over the military forces of our Nation. 

I find, therefore, of more than passing 
interest a brief but penetrating com- 
ment in the current issue of the VFW 
American Security Reporter entitled 
“Space-Civilian Control in the JCS.” It 
is an analysis, distinguished by its 
clarity, of the delicate balance of 
civilian-military leadership and effort 
which must obtain at the highest level 
of our defense organization if we are to 
receive in full measure the best con- 
tributions of both. Just as the Congress 
must be ever alert to any erosion of firm 
civilian control of the military, so also 
must we insist that the JCS system be 
used to the fullest. The country needs 
the best of both its civilian and military 
leaders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the comment to which I refer 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. It warrants the careful reading 
of all thoughtful Americans. 

There being no objection, the comment 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


SPACE-CIVILIAN CONTROL IN THE JCS 


The Pentagon is still reverberating over the 
recent decision giving the Air Force pri- 
macy in space development. The purpose 
here is not to go into the pros and cons 
of that order—although it must be recog- 
nized on the basis of congressional and Army 
and Navy reaction—that grave questions are 
raised by this edict. 

The fundamental issue involved in the 
recent space directive by the Secretary of 
Defense is one of governmental procedure. 
In this case the emphasis focuses upon the 
role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect 
to the development of defense policies and 
the relationship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as a corporate body, to the Secretary of De- 
fense. By law the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system is the central feature of defense 
planning at the seat of government. Vested 
with no plenary decisionmaking authority, 
the JCS is the principal planning and ad- 
visory agency in defense matters. 

It would be the logical expectation that 
the JCS would function in its advisory role 
in the formulation of any policy as broad 
and far reaching as the recent directive on 
space activity. Such an expectation, how- 
ever, apparently is not justified in this in- 
stance. As the background of the events 
leading up to the space directive becomes 
more apparent, it appears that the JCS was 
excluded from participation in this vital 
policy determination. Whether or not the 
JCS was bypassed has resulted in one of 
the most delicate exercises in semantic 
hairsplitting in recent years. 

As a result of queries from the press 
the Pentagon stated, “The report that Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer has protested to Secretary 
McNamara that the Chiefs are being by- 
passed or edged out of crucial military de- 
cisions by the Kennedy administration is 
simply without foundation.” Yet a Chicago 
Sun-Times article by its military affairs 
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specialist, Thomas B. Ross, stated that the 
JCS was given 1 week to submit its views 
on the proposed space directive. Consider- 
ing the magnitude of the proposal and its 
manifold ramifications, such a deadline 
could not help but raise questions as to the 
motive behind it. After all, there was no 
combat operational requirement for speed. 
Furthermore, precipitant action in an issue 
so vital to the long-range security of the 
United States could be extremely danger- 
ous. The result of the time squeeze on the 
JCS was that General Lemnitzer, as Chair- 
man of the JCS, reportedly expressed the 
opinion that the deadline made it impossible 
for the JCS to develop its view, and that as 
a result he submitted his “personai opinion.” 

To assert that General Lemnitzer’s memo- 
randum to the Secretary of Defense is not 
a protest is questionable. But there is no 
question but what his carefully chosen 
words do express serious concern. 

An administrative device which goes 
through the motions of referring a basic 
defense policy matter to the JCS, and yet 
sets a deadline which makes it impossible 
for the JCS to perform its role, could set a 
most serious precedent. Also, there is a 
question of just what is the status of the 
personal opinion of the JCS Chairman. The 
duties of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are set out specifically and with great 
deliberation in the National Security Act. 
The Chairman’s duties, under law, do not 
involve the submission of personal opinions. 

One byproduct of the time squeeze placed 
on the JCS in this instance is widespread 
resentment that the very able JCS Chair- 
man, General Lemnitzer, who has gained the 
admiration and respect of uniformed and 
civilian officials for the circumspect manner 
in which he has exercised his duties and 
authority, should be maneuvered into hav- 
ing no practicable alternative to submit- 
ting a personal opinion on a major issue. 

The submission by the Chairman of per- 
sonal opinion could set a precedent for 
the Chairman being a de facto spokesman 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If such a pro- 
cedure is repeated, it could constitute an 
important step toward the development of 
the JCS Chairman as a single Chief of Staff. 
Such an alteration of the status and func- 
tions of the JCS Chairman has long been 
recognized as the means by which supporters 
of the single Chief of Staff could eventually 
achieve their goal. General Lemnitzer’s ad- 
mirers, who are legion in the Pentagon and 
in Congress, are highly critical of the pro- 
cedure by which he has been forced into this 
unenviable position. 

There is no question, however, but what 
the Secretary of Defense is legally the top 
authority in the Pentagon. Recognition of 
this basic fact is essential to the continua- 
tion of the constitutional principle of 
civilian control. His powers are limited only 
by a few basic stipulations in law, and, of 
course, by a sense of administrative discre- 
tion. The exercise of civilian authority over 
the military is the most profound, yet deli- 
cate, problem confronting the high civilian 
defense officials. No detailed blueprint for 
the relationship which a Secretary of Defense 
establishes with his principal military sub- 
ordinates can be devised. In the final 
analysis the efficacy of top civilian direction 
depends upon a sound—perhaps even an in- 
tuitive—understanding of the philosophy of 
civilian control of the military and a genuine 
desire to make the legally established organ- 
ization work successfully. 

As the old saying goes, there is more than 
one way to skin a cat; and there is more 
than one way to change a governmental or- 
ganization. Any organization will fail if 
those to whose stewardship it is entrusted 
misuse it or don’t use it. And the JCS is no 
exception. 

Consequently, if the bypassing of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in connection with the space 
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directive was intended to be an exceptional 
and isolated administrative procedure, then 
it can be viewed as a specific and extraordi- 
nary procedure—although a dubious one— 
within the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense. If, however, it is to be considered as a 
precedent, then continued use of such 
method would quickly assume the character 
of an extralegal procedure that could have 
the practical end result of destroying the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system and creating, out 
of necessity, to fill the resulting organiza- 
tional vacuum, a single Chief of Staff. 

This, of course, would be contrary to the 
intent, legislative history, and specific provi- 
sion of existing law. All of which once again 
illustrates how great is the obligation of 
those in authority to conduct government 
in accordance with both the letter and the 
spirit of the law. 





SANCTIONS AGAINST CUBA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I had 
intended today to speak at some length 
about the provisions of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18, which was introduced 
by the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire on March 13 of this year. 

In recent weeks I have made a num- 
ber of contacts with key members of 
the administration stressing the need for 
action by the executive branch in order 
to implement the intent of my resolution 
immediately. At this point in my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
18 be printed. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 18 

Whereas the Government of Cuba has es- 
tablished close diplomatic, economic, and 
military ties with the several Communist- 
dominated governments dedicated to the 
overthrow by violence of all nations governed 
by the republican or democratic processes; 
and 

Whereas such diplomatic, economic, and 
military ties do in fact constitute a threat 
to the free nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas the Inter-American Defense 
Board is a military planning body composed 
of army, navy, and air officers of the Amer- 
ican Republics, who study and recommend 
measures for the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Whereas it is patently absurd to allow 
an enemy to sit in on our councils of de- 
fense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to take such steps as may 
be necessary to provide for the initiation of 
action for the exclusion of representatives 
of the present Government of Cuba from 
membership on the Inter-American Defense 
Board, or to support any such action hereto- 
fore or hereafter initiated by any other 
nation or its representatives. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it was 
the intention of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire to supplement his ear- 
lier warnings and appeals with a plea to 
the administration on the floor of the 
Senate today. I am delighted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is not necessary. Ap- 
parently my previous entreaties, and 
those of others concerned about the 
presence of representatives from Cuba 
on the Inter-American Defense Board, 
have not gone unheeded. 

The action of the IADB recently in 
excluding Cuban representatives from 
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its secret Board meetings must be hailed 
by all peace-loving peoples of this hemi- 
sphere as a significant contribution to the 
future security of the Americas. 

I am heartened by this decisive move 
because I feel that the Inter-American 
Defense Board can once again be an ef- 
fective instrument in planning and pro- 
moting the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 





TRAINING OF FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, with each 
day that passes, events in Cuba, Laos, 
and elsewhere in the world underscore 
the compelling need for America to de- 
vise new tools to counter the Communist 
cold war offensive. 

The need is unquestioned. The hour 
is late. 

America needs a total strategy for the 
total warfare the Communists are 
waging against us. For years, Commu- 
nists have received indoctrination in the 
strategy and tactics of revolution in the 
Lenin Institute of Political Warfare—in 
the Academy of Red Professors—in the 
Sun Yat-sen University—in other train- 
ing schools in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Prague, and other Communist cities, 
These institutions graduate Russian and 
foreign students as professional fighters 
in all forms of conflict—political, ideo- 
logical, psychological, economic, cultural, 
and technological. 

We have nothing comparable in 
America. 

On February 9 this year a bipartisan 
group of 12 Senators, including myself, 
joined in sponsoring a bill, Senate bill 
822, to establish a Freedom Commission 
and a Freedom Academy to outthink, 
outsmart, and outmaneuver the Commu- 
nists on cold war battlefronts all over the 
world. 

The Freedom Commission would have 
the task of developing a systematic, in- 
tegrated applied science of nonmilitary 
action appropriate to the cold war 
struggle. The Freedom Academy would 
offer courses in this applied science of 
nonmilitary warfare to persons from 
many walks of life: Government person- 
nel, teachers, trade unionists, business- 
men, clergymen, and others. Foreign 
students also could receive instruction at 
the Academy. 

Last August a similar bill passed the 
Senate without objection. President 
Kennedy was serving in the Senate at 
the time. Now I am hopeful that, as 
President, Mr. Kennedy will urge enact- 
ment this year by both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

The Freedom Academy bill is pending 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which I hope will schedule 
early hearings. 

There is growing support for a Free- 
dom Academy, as evidenced by com- 
ments of independent writers and ob- 
servers. There has just come to my 
attention an article entitled “West Point 
for Freedom Fighters,” which makes a 
plea for the Freedom Academy. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article 
from the publication, Life Lines, dated 
May 5, 1961, be printed in the REecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

West Pornt ror FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


A sort of West Point to train freedom 
fighters is the goal of those who back the 
proposal that the Federal Government estab- 
lish a Freedom Commission and a Freedom 
Academy. 

It is known that the Soviet Union operates 
an extensive system of political warfare 
training schools and development centers at 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent, Prague, and 
elsewhere on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Some of these schools like the Lenin Insti- 
tute of Political Warfare began operating in 
the mid-twenties. The center at Prague spe- 
cializes in training Latin Americans and 
Africans, while the school at Tashkent trains 
Communists from the Islamic countries. 
The top schools in Russia, China, and Czech- 
oslovakia are not narrow trade schools, but 
comprehensive training centers giving de- 
tailed instruction in the vast field of political 
warfare and supporting subjects with courses 
often running 2 or 3 years in length. Sig- 
nificantly, the training of Latin Americans 
was stepped up in 1956 and in that year Red 
China began operating a parallel system of 
schools for Latin American Communists. 

Working in close cooperation with the 
political warfare schools are a number of 
centers where political scientists, linguists, 
anthropologists, psychologists, economists, 
sociologists, and others have been enlisted 
in the service of political warfare. They are 
engaged in practical research projects aimed 
at increasing Communist operational capaci- 
ties. In recent years these centers have 
greatly increased their special studies pre- 
paring for Soviet penetration of Africa and 
Latin America. 

The increased activities at these political 
warfare schools and associated centers spell 
out future Soviet intentions in clear terms. 

Two Communists’ expanding industrial 
base and scientific and technological ad- 
vances give them not only a powerful new 
propaganda theme but also greatly increased 
means for economic subversions and missile 
blackmail. A weak Soviet Russia, captur- 
ing a third of mankind through superior 
power-seeking techniques, was a formidable 
enemy. Its increasing strength adds im- 
measurably to the threat to America. Our 
methods of meeting this threat have not 
worked. New methods will have to be de- 
veloped and leaders systematically trained 
in their use. 

There are grave deficiencies in America’s 
preparation to defend itself in this total war 
to the finish. At the top of the list, and 
underlying our other failures, is our failure to 
institute an adequate cold war development 
and training program. 

As hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee brought out, no concentrated, 
systematic effort is being made to develop an 
operational science for our side which will 
meet the mistaken attack and work toward 
our national objectives in a coordinated man- 
ner. We have not been through all the 
methods and means which freemen can use 
when faced with this kind of antifreedom 
challenge. We have not brought these meth- 
ods and means together in a broad strategic 
plan. This is particularly true in the field 
of political and economic warfare. Bits and 
pieces of the problems are being worked on 
within the Government and at some educa- 
tional institutions, but the total effort falls 
far short of what we need. 

Nowhere today can Government personnel 
or private citizens receive broad training in 
cold war, especially in the large and highly 
complex field of political and economic war- 
fare. Not only do we lack top level schools, 
we do not even have intermediate or lower 
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level schools. There is no place where the 
bits and pieces are pulled together and taught 
in concentrated form. 

The Freedom Commission proposal has 
two broad objectives: 

1. To carry on research with a view to 
developing the necessary science to meet 
the political and economic attack against 
Us; 

2. To train Government personnel, pri- 
vate citizens, and foreign students in this 
science. 

The Freedom Commission would be au- 
thorized to establish and administer an ad- 
vanced cold war development and training 
center, the Freedom Academy. The Acad- 
emy is seen as the principal instrument for 
achieving the two objectives listed. Prop- 
erly staffed and financed, the Freedom 
Academy would stand as a symbol of our 
determination to win the cold war. It would 
instruct its students not only in the threat 
to freedom but also in positive, practical 
ways to meet that threat successfully. 

Patriots will want to learn all they can 
about this proposal for a Freedom Academy. 
It may be the answer to a need that is great 
and immediate. 





RHODE ISLAND INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, today is the 
185th anniversary of the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations formally renouncing their 
allegiance to Great Britain and King 
George ITI. 

Since the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations passed this Act 
of Independence on May 4, 1776, 2 
months before the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the 13 United 
States of America, Rhode Island was the 
first sovereign State of the United States. 
This Act of Independence was the cul- 
mination of many historical events that 
took place in my State. 

In September of 1765, resolutions were 
adopted by the general assembly denying 
the right of any power but that body to 
levy taxes upon the colony. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1766, a liberty tree was dedi- 
cated at Newport and on July 5, 1768, 
another liberty tree was dedicated at 
Providence. The first overt act of vio- 
lence against the British Crown in 
America was committed on July 19, 1769, 
by the destruction of the British revenue 
sloop, the Liberty, at Newport, R.I. This 
act of violence was soon followed by 
another, the famous burning of the 
British revenue schooner, the Gaspee, 
which the torch of liberty ignited in 
Narragansett Bay. 

In June of 1774, a most important de- 
cision was made in the colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations—the 
importation of slaves was prohibited. In 
March of 1775, Providence had its own 
tea party—the town crier urged that 
every citizen bring and cast into the fire 
the “needless herb” in Market Square. 

The men of my State were not found 
wanting in this crucial era of history for 
in April of 1775, a thousand militia start- 
ed for the seat of war on the reception 
of the news of the Battle of Lexington to 
go to the aid of that gallant band of 
farmers in their sister State of Massa- 
chusetts. On the same day, an army of 
observation of 1,500 men was voted by 
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the General Assembly over the Gover- 


nor’s protest. Eleven days later, this 
same Governor was suspended by an act 
of the general assembly by reason of his 
Tory proclivities. 

Another first that my State has the 
honor of having was on June 15 of that 
year 1775, when Capt. Abraham Whipple 
who commanded a colonial sloop, chased 
ashore and captured a tender of the 
British frigate Rose. This was the first 
naval engagement of the Revolution. 

On June 22, 1775, Nathaniel Greene, 
of whom my great predecessor Senator 
Theodore Francis Green is a collateral 
descendant, was chosen brigadier gen- 
eral and later in August 1776 a major 
general by the Continental Congress. 

Mr. President, I cannot fail to remark 
at this time, that on April 5, 1776, less 
than 1 month before the general assem- 
bly of my State declared its independence 
185 years ago today, General Washing- 
ton appeared in Providence, the hub of 
the State until this day, and fanned the 
sparks of freedom into flame, which re- 
sulted in Rhode Island becoming the first 
sovereign State of these United States. 





COMMEMORATION OF POLAND’S 
CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, yesterday 
marked the 170th anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day. On the 3d of May 
1791, the Polish Diet proclaimed the un- 
dying devotion of the Polish people to 
the immutable principles of civil liberty, 
justice, and the inalienable rights of the 
people to determine their form of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, the history of Poland 
clearly demonstrates the will of the 
Polish people to be free: Few peoples 
have shown such determined resiliency 
against domination and repression as 
the freedom-loving Poles who have suf- 
fered so often under foreign conquerors. 
The Poznan riots and the warm recep- 
tion which the Poles gave Vice President 
Nixon are evidence of their deep-seated 
adherence to liberal ideals although 
presently a foreign power, the Soviet 
Union, has imposed a Communist consti- 
tution upon them. 

My esteemed colleague, Senator 
HuBEeRT HUMPHREY, among others, has 
recognized the importance of demon- 
strating continuing American interest in 
the Polish people. His efforts to estab- 
lish a children’s hospital in Poland, 
assisted by American funds, deserve 
warm support. Mr. President, the United 
States can, I firmly believe, strengthen 
the bonds between it and the Polish peo- 
ple through steps such as these. The 
Polish people are not forgotten by their 
American friends, and it is an honor for 
me to have this opportunity to salute 
them. 





SEA TRANSPORTATION RESOURCES 
MOVE A YEAR FURTHER INTO OB- 
SOLESCENCE 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for 


some years, the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations—Logistics—has very kindly 
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provided me with an annual appraisal 
of the posture of “Ocean Shipping to 
Support the Defense of the United 
States.” 

The following summary of our mari- 
time capabilities and deficiencies which 
Vice Adm. John Sylvester, U.S. Navy, 
furnished on March 10 of this year, pre- 
sents an alarming, yet not insoluble sit- 
uation: 


Under the most optimistic assumptions, 
and on a quantitative basis only, the United 
States still possesses a marginal capability 
to carry out the sea transportation tasks of 
a general war. 

There are serious qualitative deficiencies 
in our overall sealift capability, particularly 
in the dry-cargo ship and the transport- 
passenger ship categories. The further aging 
of outmoded ships will aggravate this sit- 
uation. 

The present rate of new shipbuilding will 
not offset the rapidly approaching block ob- 
solescence of the vast proportion of U.S.- 
controlled merchant-type tonnage—both ac- 
tive and reserve. There is an urgent need 
for increased emphasis on orderly ship con- 
struction. 

The continued depreciation of ships in 
the national defense reserve fleet without 
cyclic purification will soon generate serious 
quantitative deficiencies in our total sealift 
capability. 

Crash building programs in wartime can 
only be avoided by maintaining a modern 
and adequate maritime posture in peace- 
time. 


In limited or general warfare, as well 
as in times of cold war, the merchant 
marine has an important function, and 
if the administration and the Congress 
take resolute action, the conditions 
which the Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations describes can be promptly and 
economically corrected. Mr. President, 
so that my colleagues can be fully in- 
formed as to this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Admiral Sylvester’s 
letter of March 10, 1961, together with 
his supporting document, entitled 
“Ocean Shipping to Support the De- 
fense of the United States,” be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and document were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BUTLER: In your letter 
of January 30, 1961, you expressed interest 
in again receiving a current detailed ap- 
praisal of our maritime needs along the 
lines of the documents sent to you in the 
2 previous years entitled “Ocean Shipping 
To Support the Defense of the United 
States.” This paper has been revised and 
updated. A copy is enclosed for your in- 
formation. 

There have been only minor changes in 
the substance of this appraisal since its 
last revision in March 1960. The largest 
part of our sea transportation resources 
have moved a year further into obsolescence. 
No adequate steps have been taken toward 
their modernization or renewal. 

The segment of the U.S.-flag merchant 
marine operating under subsidy still num- 
bers a few over 300 ships; 2,400 subsidized 
voyages were authorized in the past year, 
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the same number as in the previous year. 
There are a number of applications for sub- 
sidy pending. Although most of the subsi- 
dized shipping companies have entered into 
long-range ship replacement contracts, 
funding shortages within the Government 
have prevented actual replacement con- 
struction from being adequate. The rate 
of progress in the replacement of subsi- 
dized shipping depends on the future of con- 
struction differential subsidies. Our do- 
mestic shipbuilding industry is also largely 
dependent on this subsidy. Additionally, 
the construction of the superliner passen- 
ger vessels authorized by the 85th Congress 
has not started. Construction of these 
ships will depend on the willingness of Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary funds. 

Unsubsidized operators currently have 
about 600 ships under U.S. flag. Most of 
this tonnage is of World War II design and 
is therefore 15 to 19 years old. There is no 
orderly or comprehensive plan for the re- 
placement of these ships, and the present 
state of the shipping market provides lit- 
tle incentive to the nonsubsidized owners 
to initiate replacement programs. 

Our coastwise fleet which prior to World 
War II comprised the largest segment of the 
merchant marine, remains in a depressed 
state. There are some signs of hope in this 
field however. Management and labor are 
cooperating in the search for means to im- 
prove the industry, and considerable prog- 
ress is being made in the use of modern 
cargo handling techniques. Further, some 
applications for new service are being con- 
sidered by the Federal Maritime Board. 

This domestic deep water fleet is more 
significant to our defense shipping capabil- 
ity than the number of ships and the ton- 
nage would indicate. In their operations, 
these ships are never far from major U.S. 
ports and, as a group, are the most readily 
available for emergency usage of all ships 
under U.S. control. 

The national defense reserve fleet has un- 
dergone a decrease in numbers due to the 
sale for scrapping of about 320 Liberty-type 
vessels; 780 such ships have been approved 
for scrapping. Although some ships have 
been traded into the reserve fleet as par- 
tial payment on new construction to be 
financed through the Maritime Administra- 
tion, it may be said that in general the re- 
serve fleet is gradually deteriorating, both 
in size and in qualitative usefulness. 

Over the past few years, the American- 
owned merchant fleet registered under the 
so-called flags of convenience has become 
significant in national defense planning. 
Modern war concepts put a high premium on 
the active and operating ship over the ship 
in reserve. The American-owned foreign- 
flag merchant vessels that may be presumed 
to be under effective U.S. control consti- 
tute an active operating fleet of roughly 450 
ships, mostly large tankers and bulk car- 
riers. About half the tonnage of this fleet 
was built in the last 5 years. Roughly 
half of the tanker capacity available to the 
United States is under flags of convenience. 

The operation of these ships by American 
ownere under flags of convenience has for 
some time been the target of strong opposi- 
tion by maritime labor groups. This has 
increased to the point that operation under 
the usual flags of convenience (Liberia, Pan- 
ama and Honduras) is becoming less and 
less tenable for ship operators. 

The American owners of flag of con- 
venience ships contend that they cannot pay 
American wage scales and operate in com- 
petition with European shipping without 
governmental subsidy. On the other hand, 
American maritime labor contends that the 
United States should support a strong mer- 
chant marine as being necessary to our posi- 
tion as a maritime power. 
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Again I should reiterate that it would not 
be appropriate for either the Navy or the 
Department of Defense to become involved in 
a dispute between maritime labor and man- 
agement. Our interest in the matter relates 
to the impact of this problem on our defense 
posture. It is imperative that US. effective 
control of this shipping be retained. 

Your position and your interest in our 
maritime industry make it particularly im- 
portant that you be fully informed on these 
matters. I am, of course, at your service for 
any additional information that you may 
desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SYLVESTER, 
Vice Admiral U.S. Navy, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Logistics) . 


OcEAaN SHIPPING To SUPPORT THE DEFENSE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


The United States must be prepared 
today—and throughout the foreseeable 
future—to deal immediately and effectively 
with any emergency that may be forced 
upon us. We must be ready at all times to 
fight limited wars, or general war, or to 
support our foreign policies under tense con- 
ditions short of actual conflict. 

The prosecution of war might employ the 
full range of our Nation’s resources. Our 
entire industrial capability is available to be 
integrated into our overall national defense 
effort. To support sustained combat opera- 
tions and to project our military power over- 
seas, our Armed Forces would rely heavily 
upon American industry. Our maritime in- 
dustry would play a central role, supplying 
the raw materials to feed domestic industries 
and carrying the bulk of our troops and their 
equipment and supplies to oversea areas. 

The strategic importance of ocean trans- 
portation in wartime dictates that the United 
States must have under its control sufficient 
active merchant type shipping to promptly 
meet our initial emergency sealift require- 
ments. 

Our present capability to handle this task 
is marginal at best. The slow rate of prog- 
ress made in the replacement of aging vessels 
has left us facing the 1960’s with a largely 
obsolescent merchant marine. Orderly ship- 
building programs and replacement pro- 
grams should be instituted without further 
delay. 

It is often proposed that we rely on our 
friends among the European maritime na- 
tions to provide our emergency shipping 
needs. We should keep in mind that the 
interests of the United States are global, 
and emergencies may well arise wherein our 
interests would not be identical with those 
of our European allies. Even within the 
NATO framework it appears probably that 
the combined requirements of the NATO 
nations will exceed the total capabilities of 
the NATO shipping pooi. 


BACKGROUND 


At the outbreak of World War I, shipping 
available for charter to American interests 
suddenly became extremely scarce. Charter 
rates skyrocketed. We were forced to hastily 
improvise a shipbuilding program which was 
both costly and inefficient, and peak produc- 
tion was not reached until after the war 
ended. We learned in World War I that the 
law of supply and demand is real. We were 
subjected to the same lesson again in World 
War II. 

The primary mission of the American 
merchant marine is the task of transporting 
our domestic water-borne commerce and a 
substantial portion of our foriegn export 
and import ocean trade. Our industrial 
economy is now dependent on sea trans- 
portation for the importation of vast 
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amounts of petroleum, metal ores, and other 
raw materials, and for the exportation of 
finished products. No other type of trans- 
portation can meet these tremendous re- 
quirements. It is imperative that the 
world’s foremost trader control sufficient 
merchant shipping to transport what we 
need, when and where we need it. This is 
true from the standpoint of our emergency 
requirements, and it is also valid when we 
consider the outflow of dollars in payment 
for foreign controlled shipping services. 

A collateral and extremely important mis- 
sion of the American Merchant Marine is the 
maintenance of a posture of strength and 
readiness that will contribute to our na- 
tional security. In the event of either lim- 
ited or general war we would require the 
services of a large number of merchant-type 
ships to meet our military, industrial, and 
civilian demands. 

It is important that the ability to meet 
our anticipated wartime needs be insured to 
the maximum practicable degree in peace- 
time by the ready availability of active, pri- 
vately owned merchant ships employed in 
gainful ocean commerce. Only actively em- 
ployed merchant ships can provide the rapid 
response required. Further, it is only the 
active merchant marine that will provide 
in peacetime the employment for skilled 
American seafarers in sufficient numbers to 
allow effective wartime personnel expansion 
of our maritime effort. The magnitude and 
quality of active U.S. commercial tonnage 
in peacetime will determine, in the event of 
a future war, whether or not we will be re- 
quired to initiate crash programs for ship- 
building and personnel procurement. Even 
80, We cannot presume that time will be 
available. 


REQUIREMENTS AND AVAILABILITIES 


Periodic evaluations of merchant shipping 
requirements and availabilities are made 
jointly by the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. Similar 
joint appraisals are made by the Maritime 
Administration and the Navy Department. 

These evaluations of shipping availabilities 
have consistently shown that the United 
States does not have sufficient active mer- 
chant shipping to meet our initial needs 
for general war, even when we combine the 
total of U.S.-flag and U.S.-controlled foreign- 
fiag shipping. Consequently, our estimated 
total capabilities must include planned 
early activations from the national defense 
reserve fleet—under optimum assumed con- 
ditions which make no allowances for pos- 
sible damage to shore facilities. Some al- 
lowance is made for cumulative losses of 
shipping from enemy action. 

Tt is expected that a new joint Navy- 
MARAD review of merchant shipping re- 
quirements and availabilities will be com- 
pleted this summer. The last such joint 
review was conducted in May 1959 and up- 
dated in mid-1960. 

Our sea transportation resources for 
limited war are currently under review and 
reappraisal by the Department of Defense 
for determination of the present capability 
of sealift to support military requirements 
under varying limited war conditions. 
Pending this reappraisal, these resources 
are considered as quantitatively adequate in 
the tanker category. Qualitatively, particu- 
larly in terms of cargo ship speed and char- 
acteristics, much improvement is highly de- 
sirable. 

The degree of promptness with which sea- 
lift responds in an emergency will have an 
important impact on the eventual outcome. 
A limited war crisis could well become a 
Trace against time to evacuate nationals, to 
redeploy troops and equipment, or to aug- 
ment and resupply existing forces overseas. 
To be prepared for such situations, we must 
rely on the ready availability of active mod- 
ern merchant ships of all types. 
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PRESENT CAPABILITIES 


Existing inventories of sealift resources 
under US. flag, as of January 1, 1961, are 
summarized below: 


Number | Capacity 


Deadweight 

(a) Dry cargo ships: tonnage 
Openmtional.... .......<.- 703 7, 586, 900 
Reserve fleet...........- 11,387 | 14,146, 300 
Eis banossaitietbieeinke 2, 090 21, 733, 200 

(b) Tankers: 

Operational. ............ 373 7,121, 500 
Reserve fleet...........- 86 1, 083, 700 
MaRS sis 459 | 8, 205, 200 
Passengers 
(emergency 

(c) Passenger ships/transports: capacity) 
Operational. ...........- 47 71, 301 
Reserve fleet............ 107 259, 233 
atid dt cttkiaaennad 330, 534 
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1 Includes about a thousand Liberty ships of little or 
no wartime value, recommended for scrapping. 

Additional sealift resources consisting of 
certain active vessels under the so-called 
flags of convenience as of January 1, 1961, 
are as follows: 


Number | Capacity 

Deadweight 
(a) Cargo ships: tonnage 

General cargo and reefer. 97 941, 500 
pg ee 71 1, 728, 600 
ee 168 2, 670, 100 
CE a iw cttcitendtewenet 282 8, 360, 600 
Passengers 
(emergency 

capacity) 
(ce) Passenger/transports._....-- 5 7, 900 


The active US.-flag sealift capability is 
comprised of active merchant ships under 
US.-fiag and merchant-type ships operated 
by the Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS). 

The additional sealift resources listed con- 
sist of certain foreign-registered merchant 
ships considered as under effective U.S. con- 
trol for emergency use. The term “effective 
U.S. control” applies to selected American- 
owned ships which have been registered by 
their owners under the so-called flags of con- 
venience (Panama, Liberia, and Honduras), 
in order to reduce operating costs. In such 
cases, the Maritime Administration has 
negotiated agreements with the parent ship- 
ping companies in the United States to make 
these ships (which in the main are large 
tankers and bulk ore carriers) available to 
the U.S. Government in the event of a 
national emergency. The Department of 
Defense and the Maritime Administration 
consider that such ships can be reasonably 
expected to be available and are therefore 
under effective U.S. control. 

The vast proportion of our US.-flag mer- 
chant tonnage was constructed under the 
World War II building programs: ‘79 
percent of our dry cargo and 54 percent 
of our tanker tonnage are in the 15- to 19- 
year-old age bracket. Nearly all of these 
ships were mass produced for specific war- 
time purposes. Many of their design fea- 
tures were matters of expediency rather than 
choice. They have long been outmoded 
from the standpoint of modern design. 

The capabilities shown as comprising the 
rational defense reserve fleet may be mis- 
leading. It should be pointed out that 
about 1,000 of the dry cargo ships are slow- 
speed Liberty types of extremely limited 
usefulness. Over 300 Liberties have already 
been sold for scrapping under approvals to 
select and scrap 780 of the poorest quality 
ships. Their marginal value did not warrant 
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the cost of further preservation efforts. Of 
the 107 transport/passenger ships, 51 are 17- 
knot C-4 austerity transports and 23 are 
15.5-knot Victory troopships. 

We can look forward to further deprecia- 
tion of the overall potential of the reserve 
fleet—from the standpoints of both quantity 
and quality. Consequently, there is an ob- 
vious need that the reserve fleet be up- 
graded by the trade-in of aging ships under 
orderly replacement programs. This require- 
ment goes hand in hand with the need to 
modernize our active merchant fleet. 


DRY-CARGO SHIPS 


Only 1.7 percent of the U.S.-flag tonnage 
of dry cargo ships are under 5 years of age. 
Only 5.9 percent are from 5 to 9 years old. 
This latter age group includes the Mariner 
class ships, that were built by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, plus a few modern container ship 
conversions. The 20-knot C-4 Mariners, 
which can do 23 knots if required, represent 
an impressive step forward in cargo ship de- 
sign. Their performance has been highly 
praised by several private operators, to whom 
29 of the ships were sold. Three of these 
ships have been converted into passenger 
ships. The defense sealift value of the Mari- 
ner class ships is very high. 

With regard to future construction of dry 
cargo ships, the Department of Defense 
recommends that the design characteristics 
listed below be incorporated to the maximum 
degree that is commercially practicable. 

(a) Speed: When built under construc- 
tion-differential subsidy contracts and cer- 
tified as being suitable for economical and 
speedy conversion into naval auxiliaries, dry 
cargo ships should have a sustained sea speed 
of 20 knots or better. Dry cargo ships certi- 
fied as otherwise suitable for the use of the 
U.S, Government in time of war or national 
emergency, should have the maximum sus- 
tained sea speed possible consistent with the 
commercial utilization of the ship. Where 
construction subsidies and/or national de- 
fense allowances are not involved, the own- 
ers are encouraged to build into the ships, 
the highest commercially economical speeds. 

(b) Other characteristics: The most prac- 
tical and useful types of general-cargo ves- 
sels, from a military point of view, appear to 
be those having the capacity and character- 
istics of the C-3’s and C-4’s (particularly 
Mariners), of Maritime Administration de- 
sign. However, much is to be desired in the 
matter of modernization with respect to 
cargo-handling equipment and methods. 
Cargo vessels should be designed and 
equipped to load and discharge, using their 
own gear, in one-half the time now required 
by the existing C-3’s and C-4’s. At least 
one hatch of each vessel should be served by 
a jumbo boom of 60 tons capacity and all 
hatches should be equipped with 10-ton 
booms. There is a definite need for a limited 
number of heavy lift ships equipped with 
oversized hatches and cargo booms capable 
of lifting up to 150 tons. 

(c) Special type cargo ships: Roll-on/roll- 
off ships on the order of the USNS Comet as 
well as ships with partial roll-on/roll-off 
capability offer advantages in meeting re- 
quirements for the overseas movement of 
mobile military equipment such as wheeled 
and tracked vehicles. Additionally, we en- 
courage the continued development of con- 
tainer cargo ships, which are designed to 
carry containerized and prepalletized car- 
goes. Further construction of such ships in 
peacetime would increase active capability 
and afford operating experience. U.S. ship- 
yards would also gain construction experi- 
ence which would enable them to commence 
early production under an emergency sit- 
uation. 

TANKERS 

American shipowners have built a good 
number of modern tankers in the past few 
years—some constructed in the United 
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States for registry under U.S. flag but most 
built abroad for registry under foreign flag. 

Of the U.S.-flag tanker tonnage, 26.5 per- 
cent is under 5 years old. These new ships 
range in speed from 16 to 18 knots. Conse- 
quently, the overall quality of our total 
tanker capability is much better than the 
dry-cargo category. 

The tanker building program shculd con- 
tinue in order to provide orderly replace- 
ment of aging ships. It is recommended 
that future tanker construction incorporate 
design features as indicated below: 

(a) Speed: Where national defense allow- 
ances are made, and the ships are certified 
as suitable for speedy and economical con- 
version into naval auxiliaries, tankers 
should be capable of a sustained speed of 20 
knots or more. 

(b) ‘Other characteristics: Although tank- 
ers of large deadweight tons capacity can 
be utilized to a limited extent, the recom- 
mended general characteristics of commer- 
cial tankers most suitable for military pur- 
poses are 25,000 to 32,000 deadweight tons, 
capable of carrying several types of petro- 
leum products. At the same time, there is 
still a requirement for smaller tankers of 
about 17,000 deadweight tons to handle 
products to and from limited terminal facil- 
ities. All new commercial tankers should 
have the ability for transfer of their cargo 
at sea to provide a limited fueling-at-sea 
capability. Further, this capability should 
be added to existing tankers when it is fea- 
sible to do so. The expense of the necessary 
modifications and equipment are relatively 
small, in the magnitude of $17,000 per ship. 
Tankers so equipped will be capable of re- 
plenishing fleet oilers at sea or in unim- 
proved harbors. Under emergency condi- 
tions, such tankers could provide fuel 
directly to combatant fleet units. 


PASSENGER SHIPS/TRANSPORTS 


Seven new passenger ships have been build 
since World War II and three have been 
converted from Mariner class cargo ships. 
The seven new ships are the 25-knot Con- 
stitution and Independence, the 33-knot 
United States, the 20-knot Santa Paula and 
Santa Rosa, and the 21-knot Brasil and Ar- 
gentina. The Mariner conversions are the 
20-knot Mariposa, Monterey, and Atlantic. 
These ships have contributed significantly 
to our maritime prestige and to our defense 
readiness. 

Additionally, the 19-knot President Cleve- 
land and President Wilson were converted 
from troopships. These ships, however, are 
basically World War II types. They form a 
part of the older, and major segment of our 
total trooplift capability, which is not fully 
suitable for possible future emergencies, 
The majority of our ships are old, deficient 
in speed, and lacking in other features that 
are important in minimizing the hazards of 
moving troops by sea. 

There is an urgent need to improve the 
quality of our trooplift potential, and in 
this regard the construction of the two au- 
thorized but unfunded superliners should 
be expedited. For ships that will be em- 
ployed in wartime to transport personnel 
through areas in which hostile modern sub- 
marines may be operating, it is necessary to 
set much higher standards of performance 
and safety than would be required for ships 
carrying dry cargo and fuel. 

(a) Speed: Speed is the best defense that 
merchant ships can employ against an 
enemy. The faster the target, the more diffi- 
cult it is to hit with submarine torpedoes— 
or to pinpoint with aircraft-launched mis- 
siles. Fast ships can be operated independ- 
ently over more devious routes than is possi- 
ble in convoy operations. This complicates 
the search and attack problems of enemy 
aircraft and submarines. Studies and 
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analysis confirm that vulnerability to sub- 
marine attack is significantly and progres- 
sively reduced as speeds of 20 to 25 knots and 
greater are attained. 

Troopships constructed in the future, and 
passenger ships suitable for conversion into 
troopships, should be capable of a sustained 
speed of 25 knots or greater. In no case 
should their maximum sustained speed be 
less than 20 knots. 

The Department of Defense has consist- 
ently and repeatedly urged that all new mer- 
chant-type shipbuilding incorporate the 
maximum speed that is economically practi- 
cable. In this regard, it is important that 
our merchant ships be commercially success- 
ful. To be of immediate use to the Depart- 
ment of Defense in an emergency, they must 
be operating commercially at the time they 
are first needed. 

(b) Other features: Emphasis on added 
speed should not obscure the significance 
of other national defense features which can 
be built into a merchant ship. High stand- 
ards of compartmentation reduce vulner- 
ability to enemy hazards by localizing dam- 
age. Various preventive measures increase a 
ship’s resistance to the spread of fire. 
Special mountings minimize breakdowns of 
essential machinery under shock. 

Endurance adequate for round-trip 
voyages at maximum sustained speed is a 
vital factor in wartime. Additional fuel ca- 
pacity, the size of distilling plants, the 
storage space for provisions, and many other 
design aspects have an important bearing on 
endurance. Many of the foregoing factors, 
aside from improving the wartime utility of 
@ ship, also assure safer, more versatile and 
reliable performance in peacetime commer- 
cial operations. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The subsidized segment of the US.-flag 
merchant fleet amounts to 313 berth line 
ships. They operate over essential trade 
routes under mandatory voyage scheduling 
procedures dictated by the Maritime Admin- 
istration. Several unsubsidized shipping 
companies have applications pending for gov- 
ernmental subsidy. 

The rate of replacement of subsidized 
ships is much slower than that considered 
necessary to avoid future obsolescence in 
block. The replacement program for fiscal 
1962 has been set at 14 ships; proper replace- 
ment even on a 25-year-life basis, will re- 
quire 25 to 30 ships per year. 

The 85th Congress authorized, but did not 
appropriate funds, for the construction of 
two large high-speed passenger ships—one 
of 33-knot and one of 30-knot speed. Con- 
struction of these two ships would signifi- 
cantly improve our trooplift potential. They 
would almost double our active capability 
in the important speed range of 25 knots 
and above. 

The rate of progress of the building pro- 
grams will depend on actions taken in the 
future with respect to construction-differ- 
ential subsidies. It is hoped that it will be 
practicable for future governmental subsidy 
funding to keep pace with the contractual 
schedules for replacement. 

Our wunsubsidized shipping companies 
operate approximately 600 ships under U.S. 
flag. Few unsubsidized operators, if any, 
have either a comprehensive or a long-range 
plan for the replacement of aging ships on an 
orderly time schedule. 

Over the past year, increasing pressure 
has been exerted against flags of convenience 
by maritime labor organizations through the 
courts and the Labor Relations Boards. This 
pressure is making it less and less practi- 
cable for American owners to operate their 
ships under flags of convenience. This raises 
the question as to what steps should be taken 
to insure the continued availability of these 
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ships for purposes of national defense. It is 
important to note that well over half of the 
tanker tonnage available to U.S. control is 
registered under the flags of Liberia and 
Panama. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, the 
part of our shipping that was engaged in 
the coastal and intercoastal trade was the 
largest segment of the U.S. merchant marine. 
At that time nearly 700 ships took part in 
the carriage of our deepwater domestic 
trade. Shortly after our entry into the war, 
practically the entire coastal and intercoastal 
merchant fleet, which at that time repre- 
sented about 60 percent of our total ocean- 
carrying capability, was put into service, 
usually transocean, directly supporting the 
war. 

With the domestic deepwater fleet en- 
gaged, worldwide, in supplying the Allied 
Armed Forces, the domestic trade which they 
formerly carried was absorbed by other modes 
of transportation. The domestic deepwater 
common carriers have never regained their 
former status. Only 3 companies with a 
total of 15 ships are currently furnishing 
common carrier service. One of these, the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., has announced 
its intention to terminate its intercoastal 
service, which will leave only 10 ships in this 
trade. 

Ships engaged in coastal and intercoastal 
trade occupy a particularly significant posi- 
tion relative to the emergency use of trans- 
portation. Ships in the coastwise trades are 
the most readily available for emergency 
usage of any ships in the U.S. merchant fleet. 
In their normal operations they are always 
close to U.S. ports, ready immediately to 
handle such high-priority movements as may 
be necessary. Of course, to be available for 
immediate use, these ships must be active 
and operating commercially at the time they 
are first needed. 

At the onset of a major, nuclear war, the 
domestic deepwater fleet would be uniquely 
fitted to act as a link between our coastal 
cities during the period of likely disruption 
of systems of land transportation. A large 
percentage of the ships in domestic trade 
would be at sea at any given time and would 
therefore be most likely to escape damage. 
Their ability to provide communications and 
transportation betwen coastal cities during 
the period just after an attack could be 
highly important. Systems of land trans<- 
portation in the United States are especially 
vulnerable at many focal points. The abil- 
ity of the domestic deepwater fleet to pro- 
vide essential coastal and intercoastal move- 
ments of priority material might well be 
crucial. A number of the ships of this fleet 
are especially adapted for rapid cargo han- 
dling, giving them an increased value at 
such a critical time. 

EMERGENCY EXPANSION 

One basic factor to be considered in the 
development of specific construction pro- 
grams is the necessity for the maintenance of 
a@ sufficient number of private shipyards in 
operation to form the base for expansion in 
time of war to meet large ship construction 
and ship repair programs. The Department 
of Defense has emphasized that the existence 
of these active privately owned shipyards, 
together with the skills of the shipyard 
workers and the capabilities of the tools, 
equipment, and facilities, is essential to the 
national defense. 

SUMMARY 

Under the most optimistic assumptions, 
and on a quantitative basis only, the United 
States still possesses a marginal capability 
to carry out the sea transportation tasks of 
@ general war. 

There are serious qualitative deficiencies 
in our overall sealift capability, particularly 
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im the dry cargo ship and the transport pas- 
senger ship categories. The further aging 
of outmoded ships will aggravate this situ- 
ation. 

The present rate of new shipbuilding will 
not offset the rapidly approaching block 
obsolescence of the vast proportion of U.S.- 
controlled merchant-type tonnage—both 
active and reserve. There is an urgent need 
for increased emphasis on orderly ship con- 
struction. 

The continued depreciation of ships in the 
national defense reserve fieet without cy- 
clic purification will soon generate serious 
quantitative deficiencies in our total sealift 
capability. 

Crash-building programs in wartime can 
only be avoided by maintaining a modern 
and adequate maritime posture in peace- 
time. 

CONCLUSION 


In order for the United States to maintain 
adequate merchant shipping to meet our 
initial wartime needs, it is important that 
the ships of both subsidized and nonsubsi- 
dized operators be periodically replaced un- 
der orderly and progressive programs. In so 
doing, every advantage should be taken of 
recent and future technological develop- 
ments. Cargo-handling equipment and pro- 
pulsion plants should be further improved 
with a view to reducing the transit and turn- 
around times of commercial shipping. 

Our shipbuilding programs should be far- 
sighted in order that ships contracted for in 
coming years will be actually competitive 
throughout their economic lifespan. Ships 
built with foresight will be more readily 
adaptable to speedy and economical con- 
version into naval auxiliaries, or otherwise 
suitable for naval use in the event of war. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
civilized men everywhere will begin this 
month to celebrate the centenary of 
Rabindranath Tagore, modern India’s 
greatest poet and one of her most illus- 
trious thinkers and spiritual leaders. 
‘Tagore was born on May 6, 1861, 5 years 
after the outbreak of the Sepoy rebel- 
lion, which Indians have characterized 
as the War of Indian Independence. 

Long before the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, Tagore’s genius was acclaimed 
throughout India and much of the rest 
of Asia. In 1913 he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature, and the ac- 
claim became international. His works 
were translated into English, and Tagore 
visited the United States five times, 
giving lectures and recitations. 

The Review of Reviews of August 1913 
commented: 

The East and West meet in deep ap- 
preciation of the supreme literature of 
Rabindranath Tagore, India’s greatest lyric 
poet and singer and spiritual and patriotic 
leader. His influence upon India for the 
last 30 years has been enormous; he has 
practically reconstructed the rational ideals 
of the masses through a wide dissemination 
of his poetry. Even our Western men of 
letters have felt the force of his genius. 


Tagore was both productive and versa- 
tile. He wrote over 50 volumes of poetry, 
20 or more dramas, 20 or more novels, 
and several short stories and essays. He 
composed over 3,000 songs, painted at 
least 200 pictures, and composed and 
choreographed quite a number of ballets. 
Yet it has been said that his real life’s 
work was the International University 
of Visva-Bharati. His life, I think, was 
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a vindication of some lines that are con- 
tained in one of his poems: 


Leave me not in the soft lap of comfort and 
vain dreams, 

But make me fit and free in the field of 
action. 


Tagore wrote much on the subject of 
nationalism. 

In one of his essays, he admonished 
his countrymen with these words: 


We never dream of blaming our own social 
inadequacy as the source of our present help- 
lessness. Those of us in India who are un- 
der the delusion that mere political free- 
dom, however important and urgent that 
may be, will make us free have lost faith 
in humanity. We must remember that what- 
ever weakness we cherish in our society will 
become the source of danger in politics. The 
same inertia which leads us to our idolatry 
of dead forms in social institutions, will 
create in our politics prison houses with im- 
movable walls. 


Tagore did not live to see the dream 
of Indian independence fulfilled. He 
died in 1941. Now, 20 years later, the 
world continues to honor him, not only 
for his artistry, and his gift to India, 
but because he was a compassionate and 
productive thinker, whose concern was 
all mankind. Three months before his 
death, and nearly 80 years old, he said: 

I had at one time believed that the springs 
of civilization would issue out of the heart 
of Europe. But today when I am about 
to quit this world, that faith is going bank- 
rupt. As I look around I see the crumbling 
ruins of a proud civilization strewn like a 
vast heap of futility. And yet I shall not 
commit the grievous sin of losing faith in 
man. I would rather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter in his history. 
A day will come when the unvanquished 
man will retrace his path of conquest to 
win back his lost human heritage. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the termination of morning 
business. I have some morning business 
to present, but I have been assured by 
the majority leader I shall have an op- 
portunity to speak during the considera- 
tion of the German Treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? [If not, 
morning business is closed. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mertcatr in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senate in 
executive session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is in executive session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since the Senate is in executive session, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar, be- 
ginning with the nomination of Mr. C. 
Darwin Stolzenbach. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable report was 
submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Executive C, 86th Congress, 2d session. 
An International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, 
signed at London on May 12, 1954 (Ex. 
Rept. No. 4). 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Clayburne A. McLelland, of Maryland, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of the Canal 
Zone. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James B. Brennan, of Wisconsin, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; 

Harold C. Doyle, of South Dakota, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of South Da- 
kota; 

Anton T. Skoro, of Idaho, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Idaho; 

John E. Maguire, Sr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Florida; 

William J. Andrews, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Georgia; 

Fred F. Hoh, of Ohio, to be U.S. marshal 
for the southern district of Ohio; and 

Peyton Norville, Jr., of Alabama, to be 
U.S. marshal for the northern district of 
Alabama. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 





NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of C. Darwin Stolzenbach, of Mary- 
land, to be Administrator of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





AMBASSADORS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Fulton Freeman, of California, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Colombia, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John S. Everton, of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
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potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Union of Burma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





U.S. COAST GUARD RESERVE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ernest R. Feidler for promotion 
to the permanent rank of Rear Admiral 
in the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





U.S. COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the USS. 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Coast Guard be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed, en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





THE SECOND AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Executive Calendar No. 
3, Executive D, the second agreement 
between the United States of America 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the treaty 
(Ex. D, 87th Cong., 1st sess.) , the second 
agreement between the United States 
of America and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 


SECOND AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY REGARDING CERTAIN 
MATTERS ARISING FROM THE VALIDATION OF 
GERMAN DOLLAR BoNnpDs 


The United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 


Considering, 

That the United States of America (here- 
inafter referred to as “the United States”) 
and the Federal Republic of Germany (here- 
inafter referred to as “the Federal Republic”) 
concluded on April 1, 1953 an Agreement Re- 
garding Certain Matters Arising from the 
Validation of German Dollar Bonds, which 
entered into force on September 16, 1953; 

That Article 1 of that Agreement provides 
that, except as may be agreed between the 
Federal Republic and the United States, the 
Federal Republic will not amend or modify 
ite Law for the Validation of German For- 
eign Currency Bonds of August 25, 1952 
(Bundesgesetzblatt 1952, Part I, page 553) 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Validation 
Law”) or the Schedule thereto as they relate 
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to bonds, debentures or other obligations 
listed in the said Schedule or in the First 
Implementing Ordinance under the said Law 
of February 21, 1953 (Bundesgesetzblatt 
19538, Part I, page 31) and in respect of which 
the Schedule or the said Ordinance describes 
the United States as the Country of Offer- 
ing, or extend the provisions of the said Law 
to bonds offered in the United States and 
not listed in the said Schedule or the said 
Ordinance; 

That the Validation Law and thus the said 
Agreement relate only to Dollar Bonds 
whose issuers have their seat in the area of 
applicability of the Validation Law; 

That it appears now in the mutual interest 
to extend the provisions of the Validation 
Law and the Agreement to the Dollar Bonds 
described in Article I, paragraph 1, below, 
whose issuers have no seat in the area of ap- 
plicability of the Validation Law, since the 
Dollar Bonds are guaranteed by corporations 
located in that area or since the issuers own 
realizable assets in that area; 

That it further appears necessary to en- 
able the Federal Republic to amend the 
Validation Law with a view to allowing the 
subsequent granting of declaratory decrees, 
so as to eliminate hardships borne by for- 
mer holders of Dollar Bonds; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


(1) Dollar Bonds of the types listed in 
the attached Schedule shall be deemed to 
be foreign currency bonds as defined in 
Article 1 of the Validation Law. In respect 
of such Dollar Bonds, the United States shall 
be deemed to be the Country of Offering. 

(2) The provisions of the Validation Law, 
the provisions of the Second Implementing 
Ordinance (Bundesanzeiger No. 50 of March 
13, 1953) and of the Twelfth Implementing 
Ordinance (Bundesgesetzblatt 1956, Part I, 
page 742) thereto dated respectively March 
7, 19538 and August 11, 1956, and the ar- 
rangements made in the Agreement between 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of the Federal Republic 
of February 27, 1953 and in the Agreement 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of April 1, 1953 shall apply to the 
Dollar Bonds listed in the attached Schedule 
including coupons issued in connection with 
the said Bonds, except as otherwise herein- 
after provided. 

(3) The Federal Republic may, with the 
consent of the Government of the United 
States, provide for the validation of other 
Dollar Bonds. 

ARTICLE It 

The provisions referred to in Article I, 
paragraph 2, above, shall apply to the Dol- 
lar Bonds listed in the attached Schedule 
under serial number 1 with the following 
provisos: 

1. The guarantors referred to under serial 
number 1 of the attached Schedule shall be 
deemed to be the issuers. 

2. Articles 2 and 50 of the Validation Law 
and Article II of the Agreement between the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
April 1, 1953, shall apply only in respect of 
the guarantors’ obligations. 

3. The Examining Agency (Article 11 of the 
Validation Law) shall be designated within 
two months from the date of entry into 
force of this Agreement. 

4. The Opening Date (Article 19 of the 
Validation Law) shall be the first day of the 
third month following the date of the entry 
into force of this Agreement. 

5. The registration period prescribed in 
Article 21, paragraph 1, first sentence, of the 
Validation Law shall be three years. The 
provisions of Article 21, paragraph 1, second 
sentence, and paragraph 2 of that Law shall 
not apply. 

6. The provisions of Article 36 of the Vali- 
dation Law shall apply with the proviso that 
the denial of validation shall not be noted on 
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the registered bond and that such bond shall 
not be invalidated. 

7. The references in Article 50, paragraph 
2, of the Validation Law to invalidation of 
bonds shall be deemed to be references to 
the return of the bonds. 


ARTICLE Iit 


The provisions referred to in Article I, 
paragraph 2, above, shall apply to the Dollar 
Bonds listed in the attached Schedule under 
serial numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 with the 
following provisos: 

1. Article 2 of the Validation Law and Ar- 
ticle II of the Agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of April 1, 
1953, shall not apply. No rights arising out 
of the Dollar Bonds may be asserted within 
the Federal Republic unless the bonds have 
been validated. The prohibition of payment 
in Article 14 of the Validation Law shall ap- 
ply only with regard to payment from an is- 
suer’s assets located within the Federal Re- 
public. 

2. The Examining Agency (Article 11 of 
the Validation Law) shall be designated 
within two months from the date of entry 
into force of this Agreement. 

3. Whenever, under the provisions of the 
Validation Law, venue depends on the seat 
of the issuer, the seat of the Examining 
Agency shall be controlling. 

4. The Opening Date (Article 19 of the 
Validation Law) shall be the first day of the 
third month following the date of entry 
into force of this Agreement. 

5. The registration period prescribed in 
Article 21, paragraph 1, first sentence, of 
the Validation Law shall be three years. The 
provisions of Article 21, paragraph 1, second 
sentence, and paragraph 2 of that Law shall 
not apply. 

6. The provisions of Article 36 of the Vali- 
dation Law shall apply with the proviso that 
the denial of validation shall not be noted 
on the registered bond and that such bond 
shall not be invalidated. 

7. The provisions of the Validation Law 
governing declaratory decrees (Article 4), in- 
validation of foreign currency bonds which 
have not been validated (Article 50), subse- 
quent validation of foreign currency bonds 
(Article 51), compensation for foreign cur- 
rency bonds which have become invalid (Ar- 
ticle 52), claims for compensation under 
declaratory decrees (Article 53), compensa- 
tion claims for amortization bonds (Article 
54), and the release of collateral (Articles 59, 
60 and 61) shall not be applicable. 

8. The administrative fee prescribed in Ar- 
ticle 64 of the Validation Law shall not ex- 
ceed four percent of the measuring amount 
prescribed in paragraph 1, third sentence, 
of that Article. 

ARTICLE IV 

The Federal Republic undertakes to enact 
legislation permitting bankruptcy proceed- 
ings to take place in respect of the assets in 
the Federal Republic of the issuers of Dollar 
Bonds listed in the Schedule under serial 
numbers 2 to 7. In this connection, provi- 
sion may be made to the effect that the vali- 
dation costs to be borne by issuers pursuant 
to Articles 63 and 64 of the Validation Law 
shall, in the event of bankruptcy proceedings 
in respect of the issuers’ assets, be deemed to 
be first priority charges within the meaning 
of Article 58 No. 2 of the German Bankruptcy 
Code. 

ARTICLE V 

The Federal Republic may amend the Val- 
idation Law by enacting provisions permit- 
ting a subsequent granting of declaratory de- 
crees in respect of Dollar Bonds in cases 
where the claimants’ failure to comply with 
the registration periods prescribed in the 
Validation Law was not due to gross negli- 
gence on their part. In this connection, the 
Federal Republic will provide that claims for 
compensation under declaratory decrees is- 
sued subsequently may not be asserted where 
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such assertion would impair the claims for 
compensation under Articles 52, 53 and 54 of 
the Validation Law, and that claims for com- 
pensation of the first-mentioned type shall 
be inadmissible to the extent that their ad- 
mission would entitle the issuer to make the 
reductions provided for in Article 53, para- 
graph 2, or Article 54, paragraph 2, of the 
Validation Law. 
ARTICLE VI 

(1) This Agreement shall also apply to 
Land Berlin provided that the Government 
of the Federal Republic has not delivered a 
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contrary declaration to the Government of 
the United States within three months from 
the date of entry into force of this Agree- 
ment. 

(2) In the application of this Agreement 
to Land Berlin, references to the Federal 
Republic of Germany shall be deemed also 
to be references to Land Berlin. 


ARTICLE VII 


(1) This Agreement shall require ratifica- 
tion; the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged in Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Schedule to art. 1, par. 1 
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(2) This Agreement shall enter into force 
upon the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized thereto, have signed this Agree- 
ment. 

Done at Bonn in duplicate, in the English 
and German languages, both texts being 
equally authentic, this sixteenth day of 
August 1960. 

For the United States of America: 

WALTER DOWLING 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 

v BRENTANO 





Designation 


Ist mortgage sinking fund gold bonds due | 1928 
June 1, 1953. 


ist mortgage 20-year sinking fund guaranteed | 1925 
external loan gold bonds. 

General and refunding mortgage guaranteed | 1926 
gold bonds due May 1, 1951. 

Guaranteed gold notes due July 15, 1937....... 1932 

Guaranteed serial gold notes due Mar, 1, 1943.| 1933 

25-year Ist mortgage sinking fund gold bonds | 1928 
external loan due May 1, 1953. 


Issuer Original 
Serial rate of 
No. interest 
In German designation In American designation (percent) 
1 | Ostpreussenwerk Aktiengesellschaft Garanten: | East Prussian Power Co. Guarantors: United 6 
Vereinigte Industrie-Unternchmungen Ak- Industrial Corp.; Prussian Electric Co. 
tiengesellschaft; Preussische Elektrizitaets-Ak- 
tiengesellschaft. 
2 | Aktiengesellschaft Saechsische Werke-.-...........- Saxon Public Works, Inc__...............----- 7 
3 a ae eee ne all weld a lacie net heal tinal i alia Acie ata le s tatiana lbibaail 6% 
4 BA SE Gass. sald cas net web abloandeenes Nr ene rated at net e eel 6 
5 S58 elt hand nals ebtiipe hi iagiGieiianceme al nemee dak aclclashoy te Ae edicrah sock heap aeains cod haan 5 
6 | Maerkisches Elektrizitaetswerk Aktie li- | Brandenburg Electric Power Co-.-.-.---.---- 6 
schaft Gobet: Brandenburgisch-Mecklenburgi- 
sche Elektrizitaetswerke Aktiengesellschaft). 
7 | Ueberlandzentrale Pommern Aktiengeselischaft..| Pomerania Electric Co__......-.....------.-.-- 6 





Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ex- 
plains the treaty, which was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with the concurrence of 
the distinguished minority leader I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of debate, if any, on the treaty, the 
Senate agree to vote immediately upon 
the reconvening of the Senate after the 
meeting in the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to hear the President of 
Tunisia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
means that immediately on the recon- 
vening of the Senate after the meeting 
in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives there will automatically be a yea 
and nay vote on the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is the second agreement between the 
United States and Germany relating to 
the validation of German dollar bonds. 
The first agreement, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate in 1953, outlines 
the procedure for the validation of dollar 
bonds held outside Germany on January 
1, 1945. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
shall review briefly some of the factors 
leading up to the agreement under con- 
sideration. 

It will be recalled that in the 1920’s a 
large volume of German dollar bonds in 
bearer form was marketed in the United 
States and sold to private investors in all 
parts of the country. During the 1930's, 
payments on most of these bonds were 
defaulted and they dropped in value. 
Subsequently, the German Government 
established a conversion office for for- 


eign debts, and during the period up to 
the outbreak of World War II repur- 
chased a large number of these bonds at 
the depreciated prices. 

Most of these bonds were physically 
returned to Germany, but many disap- 
peared after the capture of Berlin by the 
Soviet forces. 

The total amount of bonds which may 
have fallen into Russian hands cannot be 
determined with exactitude, but it may 
run as high as $350 million. 

In December of 1941, the security ex- 
changes in the United States suspended 
dealings in listed securities of German 
origin. However, as a means of prevent- 
ing the Soviets from introducing unlaw- 
fully held bonds into our country, a 
validation procedure for German dollar 
bonds was established and incorporated 
into the 1953 agreement between the 
United States and Germany. 

The validation procedure provided that 
in order to recover bondholders had to 
demonstrate that the bonds were physi- 
cally outside Germany on January 1, 
1945—that is, prior to the fall of Berlin— 
or that the bonds were lawfully owned by 
that date or were acquired by an un- 
interrupted chain of legal transfers. 
The purpose of this procedure was to 
make sure that payment would be made 
only on those bonds which were legiti- 
mately held, as opposed to those which 
disappeared after the Soviet occupation 
of Berlin. 

I wish to point out, however, that the 
validation procedure in the 1953 agree- 
ment was restricted to bonds of issuers 
located in the German Federal Republic 
and the western sectors of Berlin. 
Since that time information has been de- 
veloped that certain East German dollar 
bonds are guaranteed by solvent com- 
panies located in West Germany. In 
addition, some East German issuers of 
dollar bonds have assets in excess of $4 
million located in West Germany which 
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can be used to pay off these outstanding 
obligations. 

In order to extend existing validation 
procedures to East German dollar bonds 
and satisfy bondholders’ claims out of 
the assets and guarantees to which I just 
referred, another agreement between the 
United States and Germany is required. 
Executive D, the second agreement on 
German dollar bonds which is now un- 
der consideration, will accomplish this 
purpose. It is estimated that the out- 
standing bonds covered by this agree- 
ment have a face value of $7 million and 
that approximately $5 million is recover- 
able and will be distributed to American 
beneficiaries. 

I might add, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations held a public hearing on this 
agreement on April 5, 1961. It was also 
discussed at some length in executive 
session on April 25, at which time the 
committee voted to report it favorably 
and recommend that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
agreement. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader, who is in the Chamber, 
and now in consultation with the major- 
ity leader, has informed me that as a 
result of the calendar call yesterday 
there is practically no undisposed of 
legislative business pending before the 
Senate. The minority leader has also 
advised me and my colleagues on the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare that yesterday objection was raised, 
by a Senator who desired to remain 
anonymous, to a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

This morning the minority leader, act- 
ing entirely within his rights, objected 
to a continuation of a meeting of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
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called to mark up the Federal aid to 
education bill. 

We are now getting into the fifth 
month of this session. , Large amounts of 
important proposed legislation are pend- 
ing in committee. Many committees are 
trying to dispose of the measures referred 
to them as expeditiously as possible. 
Here are two instances within the last 
24 hours of how a single Senator can 
block a meeting of a committee when the 
Senate is in session. 

It will be recalled that last August I 
submitted a resolution to repeal the rule 
which allows a single Senator to prevent 
all Senate standing committees and sub- 
committees from meeting during the 
Senate session. In my judgment, no 
Senator should have the power to block 
all meetings of 16 standing committees 
of the Senate, and 112 subcommittees of 
those standing committees. This power 
has been used frequently for purposes of 
delay. ‘The objective of the rule, to in- 
crease Senate attendance, has not been 
achieved. Senators do not attend 
Chamber debates on matters they are not 
interested in just because the committees 
are not sitting, and conversely they do 
not miss Senate debates they are con- 
cerned with, whether or not committees 
are meeting. This practice is particu- 
larly true since practically every com- 
mittee in the Senate allows committee 
members to vote by proxy. 

The question of whether a committee 
should meet during a Senate session 
should in my judgment be decided by a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittees concerned, and not by the 
decision of a single Senator. 

It may well be also that a majority 
of the Senate might conclude that com- 
mittees should not be permitted to meet, 
but certainly one single Senator should 
not have this obstructive power. 

The proposed change in the rules was 
reintroduced by me on January 4, 1961, 
together with a number of other sug- 
gested changes in Senate procedure. 

My proposed rules have been referred 
to a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I have been 
assured by the distinguished chairman 
of that subcommittee, the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HaypeEn], that he 
would shortly call a hearing on the pro- 
posed rule changes. My purpose in 
rasing the question is to point out how 
in actual practice this obsolescent bit of 
procedural folly is preventing the Sen- 
ate from carrying out its constitutional 
obligations to act promptly on proposed 
legislation. I hope that we can soon 
bring to the Senate an amendment to 
our rules which will take away the power 
of a single Senator to prevent Senate 
business from being conducted in com- 
mittees in an orderly manner. 





PREMIER MANLEY, OF JAMAICA, 
ADDRESSES NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of 
us are anxiously watching the develop- 
ment of a new era in our relations with 
Latin America, one which we all hope 
will square the historic interests of the 
United States in the peaceful progress 
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of the Western Hemisphere with the best 

hopes and aspirations of all the Ameri- 

cas. 

Recently, I had the privilege of meet- 
ing a man who will undoubtedly play an 
important part in welding a new unity 
among nations of this hemisphere, and 
in creating a bridge to better under- 
standing between ourselves and the 
Latin countries. 

Many Senators know the Honorable 
Norman W. Manley, Premier of Jamaica. 
Mr. Manley visited Washington to dis- 
cuss with Members of Congress and 
Government officials some of the eco- 
nomic and political problems faced by 
his country in this difficult time of 
emerging nations, and to tell us in- 
formally what we can expect from the 
independent Federation of the West In- 
dies, of which Jamaica will be a part. 
The Federation hopes to become an in- 
dependent nation next year. 

It is important that we understand 
that this new nation of 10 islands, 
strung strategically across the Carib- 
bean—the scene of some of our most 
difficult problems today—will become an 
anchor of stability in a very troubled 
sea. 

It is this area, I believe, in which we 
can help create through well-conceived 
economic assistance a showcase of 
peaceful cooperation which the Com- 
munist world—including Castro’s Cuba— 
can only envy. The Federation repre- 
sents a tremendous new opportunity for 
us to demonstrate that we can success- 
fully work on a basis of complete 
equality with all of our hemisphere 
neighbors. 

Mr. Manley touched very ably on many 
of these points in his address to the 
National Press Club. I ask unanimous 
consent that his remarks be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE NORMAN MANLEY, 
Q.C., PREMIER OF JAMAICA, AT THE NATIONAL 
Press CLUB LUNCHEON, ApRIL 18, 1961 
Mr. President and gentlemen, it is a very 

great honor to be able to address your club 

which has a worldwide reputation, well de- 
served, and, your President assures me, in- 

tended to be preserved forever. And it is a 

new experience for me after 25 years of asso- 

ciation in America, on many fronts, first as a 

lawyer when I came here to do business. And 

I assured the President that I am no longer 

a lawyer; I have elevated myself to a far 

more dignified profession, that of a politician. 

More precarious, but more dignified. 

Then as leader of the opposition having 
been soundly defeated, I came, as many poli- 
ticians have come from other countries, to 
visit my West Indian friends in America, and 
to draw aid and comfort and financial 
strength from their interest in my activities; 
which is why I was so glad to reward their 
help with my victory in 1955. 

The West Indies, the Federated West 
Indians, the 10 islands that joined the Fed- 
eration 3 years ago, expect to become 
independent next year, and I think the 
emergence of a new nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, the first, I believe, in this 
century, and one with a long tradition of 
association with the United States both in 
trade, in commerce and in the field of min- 
ing, and emigration, where tens of thousands 
of West Indians settled in America in your 
more liberal days [laughter]—and in edu- 
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cation, where half of our middle class were 
educated in America. The emergence of 
such a nation in the Caribbean area, a 
troubled area, at this time is an event of great 
significance, not only to us but, I think, to 
the United States of America. 

One of the most important historical facts 
of today is the emergence of new nations all 
over the world. And what happens to them, 
how they grow and develop in the acute 
conflicts of this world is a matter that may 
very well be decisive for history in the 
future, just as your relationships with Latin 
America will be decisive for Western Hemi- 
sphere history in the future. 

Therefore, I think, apart from the special 
interest that you should have in the West 
Indies, it is of importance to you to have a 
look at the West Indies and ask the ques- 
tion: What sort of new nation is this that 
will shortly join the community of nations 
in the world? 

What I really would like to make the text 
of my little talk this afternoon is this: The 
West Indies seen as an oasis of stability in 
a very troubled political area. 

Our importance derives from the fact that 
geographically we stretch from the tip of 
the South American Continent in a chain 
right across the Caribbean Sea to Jamaica, 
which is only 90 miles from Cuba which, 
itself, is very little more than 90 miles from 
the other side of the island to Florida. 
That means that we are the sort of first 
line of defense, strategically, for the union 
between the two continents. We cover the 
whole area from Venezuela right up to 
Florida by our geographical position. 

Politically, we satisfy all the tests of 
stability. The sort of tests that you would 
understand. We understand democracy and 
what it means. We understand the two- 
party system. I have a far more highly or- 
ganized party system than you have ever 
conceived of in this country, or I suppose 
you would tolerate for a minute. 

We have a deep tradition for the observ- 
ances of the rule of law which permeates 
all the aspects of our life. 

I would like to give you one or two ex- 
amples of what I call political stability. 

Long years ago at the crisis of the war, 
two great men, Sir Winston Churchill and 
your President, Mr. Roosevelt, negotiated a 
deal to provide West Indian bases right 
through the islands to guard America in 
time of war. We were then a colony and 
we weren’t consulted. It was a tough bar- 
gain. The Prime Minister of England was 
in desperate straits and the President of the 
United States had to face a political prob- 
lem in giving aid and comfort to one of the 
contestants at that time. To put it in his 
own language, he had to do some hard 
horse trading that the American public 
could admire as tough dealing. 

So we gave up thousands of acres of land 
and bases for 99 years in exchange for 50 old 
destroyers of 1890 vintage. 

Then the time came when in good faith, 
but perhaps mistakenly, we decided to put 
the Federal capital in the most important 
of those bases, and asked you to give them 
up. You said, “No,” and a controversy arose 
which could have led to the development 
of protracted bickering and the creation of 
very hard feelings on both sides. And then 
the West Indies displayed its own maturity 
by offering to your Government to consider 
the need for bases and to enter into a new 
agreement on the footing that as a new 
nation we would promise when we achieved 
independence that we would not join the 
bloc of neutrals, but would declare against 
neutrality as having no meaning for us in 
our circumstances, and would declare our- 
selves willing to cooperate in hemispheric 
defense. 

That was great evidence of stability, be- 
cause I think we are the only new nation 
that has emerged in the last couple of years 
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that has opted against neutrality, and, in 
exchange for that, the United States agreed 
to negotiate with us on a basis of equality 
and to recognize that we had a right when 
we became independent to say that we were 
not bound by treaties which we had not 
been a party to the making of. And the 
consequence of that is that your good will 
for us has been greatly enlarged and we have 
satisfied our ambitions, and we have taken 
our part firmly in standing in this hemi- 
sphere for the ideals and principles and 
methods and types of life that you believe 
in and that we enjoy. [Applause.] 

Then I will give you another example on 
@ much smaller level. This one derives from 
our own country, and I think has been much 
misrepresented abroad, not always to the 
credit of my country. 

One of the consequences of the emergence 
of freedom in Africa has been greatly to 
excite interest throughout the world in all 
countries like mine, like the West Indies, 
where the people are predominantly of Negro 
origin, to excite great interest in African 
affairs. And one way that interest mani- 
fests itself is in the development of “back 
to Africa’ movements. You have them here. 
You have at least two organizations now, 
and you still have traces of the old Garvey 
movement. You have a movement known as 
the Muslims; you have an organization 
known as the “First Africa Corps.” And we 
have a number of these “Back to Africa” 
movements and, inspired by Castro’s suc- 
cess in the Escambray Mountains, some of 
them misguidedly conceived the idea, in- 
spired by some of your American organiza- 
tions, of starting a Castro-type revolution 
in Jamaica. 

And so they came and they set up a little 
camp in the mountains, tried some of their 
own people for treachery and executed them 
in the proper style of such movements; and 
when we sent out our police and our soldiers 
to clean them up, two soldiers were killed 
and about half a dozen of these people 
escaped into the mountains. 

Well, what happened to them? They 
found themselves with people who were 
totally opposed to anything of that sort. 
They found no hope of rest or shelter any- 
where. They wandered for 2 weeks in the 
mountains and eventually, when worn out 
with fatigue and lack of food, they invaded 
a little, small bushman’s cottage, he put 
them to bed and went as fast as he could 
to the nearest police post. 

And so they were taken in, duly tried by 
lawful means, and 4 weeks ago all of them 
paid the penalty by being hanged for murder. 

And the demonstration there of the deep- 
seated respect for law and order and a total 
rejection of that sort of thing was as fine 
an example of stability as you could find 
anywhere. 

And now I have, myself, organized a mis- 
sion to Africa and included in it are a large 
number of these people who peacefully and 
happily are touring Africa and finding out 
for themselves whether there are or are not 
opportunities for returning to Africa as mi- 
grants to that country, which is the way 
such things should be handled. 

And I would like you to know that those 
of you who may have read stories about these 
lunatic fringes in Jamaica, I would like you 
to know that they do not represent one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the solid basic 
feelings of the country, which is an example 
as, indeed, is the conduct of the whole area, 
of what stability, political stability, means. 

One other thing I would mention about 
the West Indies, and that is that it is an 
area made up of people drawn from all over 
the world. The population is predominantly 
Negro, or of mixed blood. We have Chinese, 
Indians, Europeans, and we have large num- 
bers of people who have been there for over 
& century, two centuries, three centuries, 
from England. And nowhere in the world 
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has more progress been made in developing 
&@ nonracial society, in developing a society in 
which color is not psychologically signifi- 
cant, in which men and women work to- 
gether and play together and study together 
and worship together without being con- 
scious of their color in any shape or form. 
[Applause. ] 

And let me remind you that that is one 
of the great unsolved problems of the world, 
as it is also one of the problems that your 
country has not solved and must solve if 
it is to accept the role of world leadership 
fully in the universe today. 

I do not talk about tolerance. Tolerance 
is not a nice word to use in an issue of this 
sort because tolerance presupposes some- 
thing superior that tolerates something in- 
ferior. What is important is that you 
should not be conscious of it, that it should 
not matter psychologically. 

Well, obviously a new nation of that sort 
taking its place as an independent voice in 
the council of nations has a significant con- 
tribution to make in the world today. One 
practical example of how a difficult and an 
acute problem like that can be solved is 
worth a thousand speeches about its solu- 
tion; one voice that speaks from knowledge 
is worth all the speeches of the idealists who 
have never lived what they talked. 

So I think for those reasons the emer- 
gence of the West Indies as a federated 
entity in the council of the nations is an 
important historical fact and one of par- 
ticular significance to our nearest great 
neighbor, the United States of America. 

Just a word about the Federation itself. 

I suppose all federations are born with 
difficulty. They are conceived in enthusias- 
tic affection and brought forth with ex- 
tremely hard labors. Our Federation is no 
different and we have not yet solved all its 
problems, but we are meeting next month 
in Trinidad to have a final conference be- 
tween the units to frame the constitution 
for independence. Then we are going to 
London to fix Independence Day, which 
should be early next year. Then I will un- 
fortunately have to go through a referen- 
dum in Jamaica to decide whether we 
remain in the Federation because there are 
strong antifederal forces which I am de- 
termined to defeat. 

Then we will become independent and 
we will bring with us our political stability, 
perhaps easily the most stable independent 
country in the whole Caribbean area. Take 
all the countries that border on the ocean 
and all the islands, Cuba, Haiti, the Domin- 
ican Republic, and there are many difficult 
political situations both in the islands and 
in the Central American countries. We will 
bring that stability to the new community 
of nations, and all we ask—if I may say a 
word about why I am here—all we ask is 
help to maintain our economic progress to 
the point --here we can have a self-sustain- 
ing economy, so that stability is maintained 
by economic strength. It is a law of de- 
velopment that the faster you progress eco- 
nomically the more acute becomes the 
demands of the masses to share in the eco- 
nomic process, and we are precisely at that 
crucial point in development now in the 
West Indies. 

We welcome the historic message to Con- 
gress which President Kennedy sent out 
on March 14 laying down the principles of 
self-help that countries in Latin America— 
we include ourselves there—must observe if 
they are to receive economic aid. We are 
willing to and do now accept all the chal- 
lenges of that statement. 

We make the maximum effort to develop 
ourselves out of our own resources. We do 
not come asking for gifts. We are prepared 
to depend for progress on loans of money. 
We do not ask for money to be spent to 
defend ourselves by trying to build some 
dams against communism, and as far as 
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there are Communist forces in the West In- 
dies, we can take care of them. All we ask 
is to be allowed to develop fast enough, and 
we know exactly what to do with them and 
how to do it. [Applause.] 

We do not ask for money to build up 
forces to stem revolutions. All we want 
is sound business deals, and we will guaran- 
tee payment a hundred percent. 

We look forward to the sort of help we 
can get from your international lending 
agencies, which I am glad to see your Gov- 
ernment proposes to reorganize and stream- 
line, because I confess for myself that I have 
been bewildered to know how to find my way 
through the maze of those agencies. 
[Laughter.] 

We in Jamaica are the first colony of our 
type to go to the money market in New 
York and borrow money on Jamaica bonds 
which we are selling with a premium paying 
over 7 percent. Good money, gentlemen, 
good money. You come and help us set 
up industry; you invest in our gorgeous cli- 
mate or our tourist trade. 

I hope some day some sort of new agency 
will be created in the Americas whereby 
with some assurance or guarantee from the 
Government small funds that people would 
like to invest to help underdeveloped coun- 
tries so long as they were sure the develop- 
ment was secure, because there must be 
thousands of people who under the crisis 
of the Caribbean and who under the crisis 
of Latin America, and who would be willing 
to do something to contribute to develop- 
ment properly conceived in those fields. 

As far as we are concerned, we welcome 
those who come in to help us. We have no 
fear at all of economic domination. Money 
is money, and investment is investment. 
We can take care of our own political sit- 
uation, no matter how much money you 
put in. We welcome it. And we have no 
discrimination against your landowners, 
homeowners, or industrial proprietors. All 
we ask is a chance to prove to the world 
what a country like ours, made up of all 
sorts of people, beset by every sort of prob- 
lem of economic difficulty, all we ask is to 
be given a chance to prove that we can do 
the job and to become a living example to 
the world that there is not only one road 
for underdeveloped countries, but another 
road, the road of freedom, democracy, and 
observance of the rule of law and the rights 
of humanity. 





THE SECOND AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Second Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, nat- 
urally there is always a question that 
arises in respect to subject matter such 
as that covered by the pending proposal; 
namely, the Second Agreement Between 
the United States and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, as to whether or not 
there might be a speculative interest in 
the proposal. To that end I simply 
wished to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], whether the committee has 
probed the subject and whether they are 
satisfied that there is no speculative in- 
terest to be subserved here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The subject was 
discussed in the committee. The secu- 
rities are not being traded in on any of 
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the security markets now. The SEC has 
gone as far as it can under the law to 
supervise this question, as they did be- 
fore in relation to the previous agree- 
ments. Really, the only difference be- 
tween the present agreement and the 
1953 agreement is that the present 
agreement applies to issues in East Ger- 
many. Weare trying to follow the same 
procedure, which I believe has proved 
very satisfactory, established with re- 
gard to the previous validation program, 
which applied to issues of companies in 
West Germany and West Berlin. The 
same procedures are being followed. 
The present agreement does not involve 
nearly as much as the other agreement, 
and the committee believes, and I be- 
lieve, that if there is any speculation, it 
is a very minute amount and is purely 
between private individuals, over whom 
we could have no control anyway. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Therefore, the Con- 
gress can assume from such investiga- 
tions as have been made by the SEC, the 
State Department, and the committee 
that there is no speculative interest in- 
volved, that is, not a legitimate interest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the ac- 
tion taken is as near as we can make 
it. We did ask those concerned about 
the question. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will notice in the report that we 
asked about who had held the bonds 
in the previous validation procedure, 
and it appeared from the pattern that 
was established that they were very 
widely held. A large majority was held 
by reputable banks. It would be a very 
natural procedure for people seeking 
this kind of recovery to turn the bonds 
over to banks for collection, and so on. 
There was nothing unusual, that we 
could see, in the procedure followed be- 
fore, which would be applicable here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe it can be 
said that it has been traditional with 
Congress to make sure, wherever and 
whenever it can do so, that no one shall 
be unjustly enriched through any ac- 
tion of this kind. I gather from what 
the distinguished chairman has said, he 
is satisfied and the committee is satis- 
fied on that point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are. We be- 
lieve the State Department, in coopera- 
tion with SEC, has done everything it 
can reasonably be expected to do to 
prevent any such thing from happen- 
ing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no further 


questions. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Commerce Committee be authorized to 
a during the session of the Senate 
ay. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as act- 
ing minority leader, since objection has 
been made to this request from this 
side of the aisle, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
DECLARES WAR ON MEDICAL 
CARE BILL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the American Medical Association has 
declared all-out war on President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to place medical care for 
the elderly under the framework of the 
social security program. 

Speaking in Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently, Dr. Vincent Askey, president of 
the AMA, warned his organization 
would, I quote, “exert tremendous pres- 
sure to prevent passage of the Kennedy 
bill.” 

A flood of AMA-sponsored newspaper 
advertisements, television commercials, 
and special films attacking the Presi- 
dent’s program will be unleashed on the 
American people, he predicted. 

Mr. President, the AMA once again will 
try to sell Americans a pig in a poke. It 
will try to sell them the idea that the 
proposed bill will lead to socialized medi- 
cine. This is the label it has applied to 
all legislation dealing with the health 
care of our citizens. Indeed, in his 
Chattanooga speech, Dr. Askey called 
the proposal the advent of socialized 
medicine in this country. 

Mr. President, he knows as well as we 
know that the administration proposal 
will in no way affect the traditional doc- 
tor-patient relationship in this country. 
Patients will still be able to select their 
own doctor without interference from 
the Federal Government. Doctors re- 
main free to treat whom they wish to 
treat, or to refuse to treat them. 

Reactionary AMA leaders—a small 
band of willful men still living in the 
19th century—never grow weary of 
swimming against the mainstream of 
American life. 

Mr. President, I take exception to 
fraudulent AMA propaganda, so obvi- 
ously motivated by self-intest. This as- 
sociation is one of the “spendingest”’ 
lobbies in Washington. I well recall that 
it spent almost $5 million to defeat 
President Truman’s health insurance 
program in 1949. Apparently, it is pre- 
pared to spend as much, or more, to de- 
feat President Kennedy’s proposal this 
year. 

It is clear the American Medical As- 
sociation does not throw this much 
money into a battle to protect the in- 
terests of the American people. 

Mr. President, the list of AMA distor- 
tions and exaggerations is long. It 
claims President Kennedy’s bill will lead 
to socialized medicine, but it knows this 
is false. It claims the inadequate bill 
enacted last year is superior to the so- 
cial security approach. But it knows 
that as of 2 weeks ago only six States 
and two territories had put the pro- 
gram into effect, and that the legislation 
does not give enough protection to 
enough people. 
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Not one individual in my State of 
Ohio has been helped by the Eisenhower 
program of care for elderly persons, 
which was passed by Congress last 
August. I am glad to say that I voted 
against that bill. No elderly person 
in Ohio, unless he is on relief, or unless 
he or a relative on his behalf takes a 
humiliating position, can qualify for 
help under the Eisenhower program of 
aid for the elderly unless enabling legis- 
lation is enacted by State legislatures. 
From all indications, the States are not 
rushing for inclusion in the Eisenhower 
program. 

The AMA claims private insurance 
will meet the staggering health needs of 
our elderly. But it knows a minority 
of the aged carry private insurance, that 
prices for them are exorbitant, and that 
coverage is inadequate. 

Mr. President, there are other false 
claims, but they all add up to one plain 
fact: The reactionary leaders of this or- 
ganization will go to any lengths to dis- 
credit and defeat President Kennedy’s 
program. 

In the past, the AMA opposed the so- 
cial security program. It opposed pri- 
vate insurance programs. Indeed, it 
has opposed virtually all progressive leg- 
islation for the welfare of the American 
people. 

Once again, its high-paid propagan- 
dists and its spokesmen are attempting 
to prevent Federal Government assist- 
ance in a crisis situation for which the 
AMA offers no reasonable, practical al- 
ternative. The AMA will again ignore 
the needs of millions of citizens who 
want results, not propaganda. 

I point out, Mr. President, that Dr. 
Askey made a great point of criticiz- 
ing what he calls, politicians who try to 
practice medicine. 

What are we to think of AMA leaders 
who have abandoned the practice of 
medicine to spend full time promoting 
selfish political aims contrary to the gen- 
eral welfare of the American people? It 
is our job, as U.S. Senators, to legislate 
in the interests of our people. If it is 
established—as it has been to my satis- 
faction—that medical aid to the aged is 
essential, it is pitiful that our efforts to 
legislate for this need are blocked by the 
small group of reactionaries who dictate 
AMA policy. 

They are no more than political doc- 
tors who have left the practice of medi- 
cine—for which they trained—and sud- 
denly pretend to be actuarial experts. 
In truth, they have only become propa- 
gandists, experts on the unsubstantiated 
charge, the reckless assertion, and the 
misleading distortion. They are willing 
to say anything—no matter how far- 
fetched—to promote their ends. 

Despite their efforts, let us respond to 
the overwhelming need of our elderly 
and enact this year legislation to pro- 
vide medical care within the social secu- 
rity framework. 

Over the years, this small group of 
dictators of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has opposed social security and 
practically all other legislative proposals 
which were for the public welfare. This 
group is comprised of a board of 192 
members of a house of delegates, so 
called, of whom only 40 are practicing 
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family doctors; the other 152 are spe- 
cialists or political medical men. 

It is noteworthy that many other 
professional groups, such as dentists and 
lawyers, do not maintain any lobby 
whatever which seeks to persuade or 
coerce Members of Congress to vote on 
various and diverse legislative pro- 
posals. 


American Medical Association officials 
write learnedly about the ethics of a 
medical practitioner. Is it ethical for a 
physician to solicit letters from his 
patients—some of whom are receiving 
social security benefits—addressed to 
Senators and Representatives, opposing 
the inclusion of medical and hospital 
care for the aged within the old-age, 
survivors, and disability system, known 
as social security? 

In my judgment, that is unethical ac- 
tion. I think I know something about 
ethics as it should be practiced by pro- 
fessional men, because I practiced law 
for many years in Ohio and have been 
the president of two bar associations in 
my home county of Cuyahoga. 

Certainly thousands of patients, to ac- 
commodate their attending physicians 
and surgeons, respond by writing the 
form letters suggested, demanding that 
“medicare” for the elderly should not be 
included within social security. The 
facts are that most of these doctors and 
their patients have never read the pend- 
ing bills but are quick to denounce an 
important and highly technical proposal 
which should be publicly considered and 
which definitely is in furtherance of the 
general public welfare. 





REELECTION OF JOHN C. MACKIE 
AS MICHIGAN STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER FOR A SECOND 
4-YEAR TERM 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
a recent spring election, the voters of 
Michigan reelected John C. Mackie as 
their State highway commissioner for a 
second 4-year term. The wide majority 
by which Mr. Mackie won is a tribute 
to the excellent work he has done in 
Michigan. 

In commenting on his reelection, an 
editorial in the April 27 issue of Engi- 
neering News-Record interpreted it as 
not only a personal victory for him but 
also as a giant public opinion poll en- 
dorsing the national highway program. 

The editorial concluded: 

Members of Congress who are responsible 
for solving the current financing crisis 
should take note of Michigan’s clear-cut 
directive for a continuation of highway 
development at utmost speed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial published 
in Engineering News-Record be printed 
at this point in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rsecorp, 
as follows: 

MANDATE FOR HIGHWAYS 

Michigan’s reelection of John C. Mackie 
as State highway commissioner (ENR, Apr. 
13, p. 21) represents an overwhelming yote 
of confidence in its accelerated highway pro- 


gram. Such an interpretation of his victory 
seems justified because his election was, in 
effect, a giant public opinion poll in which 
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a million voters expressed approbation or 
disapproval of modern highway building. 
And since Michigan is the only State to elect 
the operating head of its highway depart- 
ment, the election provided a unique test. 

The sole issue in the campaign was the 
highway program. Mr. Mackie campaigned 
on the theme that good roads mean more 
profits for business, more safety for the 
motorist and a better State for everyone. 
He offered the highway construction pro- 
gram of the last 4 years as the reason he 
should be elected. 

His opponent attacked the method of 
financing, and the design of the new high- 
ways, as well as the validity of announcing 
highway plans 5 years in advance. 

Commissioner Mackie won by a majority 
of a quarter-million votes, a near landslide, 
Michigan voters endorsed the program and, 
in effect, called for building more and bet- 
tes highways now. 

Members of Congress who are responsible 
for solving the current financing crisis 
should take note of Michigan’s clear-cut 
directive for a continuation of highway 
development at utmost speed. 





GERMANY’S DEBT TO FORMER 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss briefly a matter which does 
not necessarily come within the scope 
of the treaty which the Senate is dis- 
cussing, but I shall mention it because 
I think it relates to Germany’s debt to 
approximately 10,000 ex-prisoners of 
war, stateless persons, formerly of Yugo- 
slav nationality. They are veterans and 
were America’s valiant allies in World 
War I and World War II. 

These men were captured in Yugo- 
slavia in April 1941, by Germany’s 
armed forces and were liberated by the 
American Armed Forces in Germany in 
May of 1945. On the date of their libera- 
tion, Germany owed each of these men 
approximately $1,000 as unpaid wages 
for work performed for the German 
economy, as called for by the Geneva 
Convention Relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War, of July 27, 1929; 
and for unpaid military pay to officers, as 
provided for in the said Geneva Conven- 
tion. 

I shall not discuss this subject in 
great detail at this time; I simply call 
it to the attention of the Senate be- 
cause it is my intention to press the 
matter—in particular, to do one thing: 

We are going to appeal for help from 
the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions, in order that the representatives 
of the United States in the Third Com- 
mittee of the United Nations may be 
prepared to ask the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, at the conclusion of his 
forthcoming annual report to the Third 
Committee of the United Nations, to 
inform the Third Committee about the 
matter of Germany’s debt to these state- 
Jess ex-prisoners of war, with which mat- 
ter the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees has 
occupied itself continuously for more 
than 8 years. 

All this material is a matter of rec- 
ord, and has been before these bodies. I 
think it is recognized that these per- 
sons are entitled to this pay. 

I sincerely hope that at an appro- 
priate time consideration will be given 
to this matter. I call it to the atten- 
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tion of the Senate; and, later on, I 
shall discuss it further. 

I believe it only fair that these per- 
sons be paid for their labor, inasmuch as 
they performed it in behalf of our in- 
terests, as well as in behalf of the inter- 
ests of other freedom-loving peoples. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF LONG-TERM 
PLANNING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been a rising interest concern- 
ing the economic policies and develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union. Many ques- 
tions have been asked relating to the 
structure of economic organization, the 
extent of economic planring, and the 
developments in the field of automation, 
along with the role of science in govern- 
ment. 

A series of articles entitled ‘“‘The Sec- 
ond Red Revolution,’ relating to the 
economic and scientific progress of the 
Soviet Union, has been written by Mr. 
David Binder, staff correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
He is now in New York, with the New 
York Times. Mr. Binder is a keen stu- 
dent of the international scene, particu- 
larly the Soviet Union. 

His first article, entitled “We Ought 
To Be Scared,” reveals in a dramatic 
way the bold and serious competition 
the Soviet Union offers the United 
States and other Western countries. In 
the articles we find a revealing analysis 
of the new power of the Soviet Union— 
its technology, the emphasis upon auto- 
mation in heavy industry, the revitalized 
economic organization of its industrial 
complex, the political and economic im- 
pact of long-term planning, and finally 
the relationship of science to political 
power at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, these are the very areas 
in which there is a lack of understand- 
ing in the United States. We always 
enjoy the luxury of discussing science as 
if it had little relationship to political 
power. There are casual and academic 
discussions of the impact of automation, 
rather than getting down to the hard, 
serious problems which automation 
raises in our industrial economy. We 
have had all too little consideration of 
long-term planning; it has been only 
within recent months, during the new 
administration, that one has hardly 
dared use the word “planning,” insofar 
as governmental activities are concerned. 

Is it any wonder that today the Soviet 
Union seems to be towering like a giant 
above the rest of the world, because of 
the emphasis the Soviet Union places 
upon technological development and 
planning? 

I suggest that if our Nation wishes 
to assume the role of leadership about 
which it talks, it should take on some of 
the characteristics of such leadership. 
Surely one of those characteristics is 
looking ahead and developing some 
long-range planning, rather than only 
looking to the present day. 

Every thoughtful American should 
read these articles. We know far too 
little about the Soviet Union. We either 
overestimate its strength or underesti- 
mate its capabilities. We have lacked 
a sense of balance and proportion in our 
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analysis of Soviet politics and economics. 
These articles can give us a better in- 
sight into the Soviet system. 

I wish to commend Mr. Binder on this 
remarkable series. He is a scholar and 
a brilliant writer. He follows in the 
traditions of his late and illustrious 
father, one of America’s foremost for- 
eign correspondents, Mr. Carroll Binder. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

We Ovucut To BE SCARED 
(By David Binder) 


Soviet Russia is in the throes of a new 
and tumultuous revolution, one that is as 
fundamental and far reaching as the 1917 
uprising that brought the Bolsheviks to 
power. 

The new revolution is the one that sent 
up the sputniks and gave nuclear weapons 
to the Soviet Union. But these are only 
@ small part of the total radical change. 

It is a revolution whose insurgent leaders 
are relatively unknown in the West: men 
named Kantorovich, Sobolev, Pontryagin, 
Trapeznikov, and Markov. 

It is a revolution with a vocabulary con- 
taining esoteric words like econometrics, 
cybernetics, and parameters—words employed 
by Western scientists for some years, but 
words that are assuming new significance 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is the revolution being wrought by 
automation, new scientific planning 
methods, science in government, and a 
drastic revamping of the Soviet economic 
administration. 

For this second Red revolution is techno- 
logical rather than political, although it 
has the overtones of politics common to all 
Communist undertakings. 

There are even wars and casualties in this 
revolution. The battles are fought over 
Marxist dialectic and ideology. The casual- 
ties are those Soviet scientists and engineers 
who fail to hew to the party line. 

Yet, in the view of some Western scientists, 
this revolution represents a far greater threat 
to the West than that first insurrection 44 
year ago. 

“We ought to be scared,” said British 
automation experts after a tour of Soviet 
institutes and factories last summer, 

“Up to now,” an American automation 
authority told Business Week, “the West has 
had a clear lead in the industrial field, and 
we still do. But steming up behind us at a 
rapid rate are the Soviets.” 

Hugo Schuk, head of research at the aero 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., who attended the first international 
automation conference in Moscow last sum- 
mer, came back with this impression: 

“If I were startled by anything, it was that 
they are as far along as they are.” 

Half strangled by the destruction of World 
War II and by the suffocating ideological 
restrictions imposed on research, Soviet 
science and industry got a late start on 
automation—perhaps a 10-year lag behind 
the West. 

An even greater lag was present in the ap- 
plication of the new scientific methods to 
economic planning. 

Yet all at once, many American industry 
and Government leaders are concerned about 
the recently swiftening Soviet production 
growth rate. 

For a time last fall it was even an issue 
in the presidential campaign. 

How does it happen that the Russians 
suddenly appear to be breathing down Amer- 
ican necks in industrial output? And what 
does the challenge of automated Soviet eco- 
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nomic power mean to the peoples of the 
West and the underdeveloped nations? 

The answer as to how the Russians ac- 
complished so much in so little time re- 
quires a study of their automation program, 
their economic reforms, and their reorgani- 
zation of government in the past 15 years. 

The answer to the question of significance 
is more difficult. 

On a globe divided three ways—between 
the West, the Communists, and the neutral 
nations—the Soviet technological revolution 
and the new economic power resulting from 
it could prove to be the decisive factors in 
tipping the balance the Red way. 

It is the peaceful coexistence period in 
which the Soviet bloc intends to outstrip the 
West in production of all goods, to undercut 
Western trade on the world market and thus 
hasten the downfall of capitalism and finally 
to lure the uncommitted neutral nations into 
the Communist orbit. 

Does this sound like idle speculation, fool- 
ish prophecy? 

Prof. Paul C. Rosenbloom, of the University 
of Minnesota, one of the Nation’s leading 
mathematicians and a longtime student of 
the Soviet development, has this to say: 

“Within 5 to 10 years we are going to have 
to compete with a Soviet system that can 
make economic decisions faster than we can, 
that can produce as much as or more than 
we can. 

“For a country whose steel industry is 
working at less than half capacity and whose 
farm surplus is stacked in silos, this means 
we will have to find new ways to organize 
and plan our economy.” 

Rosenbloom and others feel the time is at 
hand when the United States—its Govern- 
ment and its people—must sit down and re- 
think the problems of industrial organiza- 
tion, decisionmaking organs, and the wider 
implications of automation for modern 
society. 

This is what the Russians have done to 
begin their broad technological revolution. 

We Americans, in contrast, appear to have 
entered the same revolution on a piecemeal 
basis. We still have an industrial lead over 
the Soviets. But their efforts are narrowing 
the gap rapidly. 

At the heart of the Soviet technological 
revolution is automation; that is, electronic 
computers and automatic control devices. 

These new machines, developed only in the 
last decade by Russian scientists and engi- 
neers, forced the adoption of revolutionary 
scientific methods in economic planning and 
the reorganization of the clumsy Soviet eco- 
nomic apparatus. 

Yet, it is the very essence of Soviet com- 
munism—a blinding ideology—that pre- 
vented Russia from getting automation 
sooner. 

In fact, the first computers and automatic 
control devices were conceived and put into 
use in the United States. 

Based on theories advanced in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, these machines were designed 
in the early 1940’s by men like John von 
Neumann, Vanneva:> Bush, Claude Shannon, 
and Norbert Wiener—the last three at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

At first huge and unwieldy, the computers 
were greatly refined through the use of 
small electronic parts. 

Only a few years after World War II there 
was a strong and growing computer indus- 
try in this country. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union had no com- 
puters and no automatic control devices. 

One reason for this was that the Soviet 
scientists who might have developed them 
were cut off from the work of their Western 
colleagues by the harsh isolationist policies 
of Stalin. 

Another supremely ironic reason was that 
Communist ideology forbade the exploration 
of several scientific fields essential to the 
development of computers and control de- 
vices. 
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Among these scientific disciplines was 
formal logic, which is intimately related to 
mathematical logic. 

(Formal logic is a general discipline de- 
rived from the teaching of Aristotle on true- 
false relationships and the like. Mathe- 
matical logic is essentially the same subject, 
except that it uses the language of mathe- 
matics—equations—rather than words. 

It is, as Rosenbloom explains, the natural 
mathematical tool for analyzing or devising 
automatic computer designs. 

Another scientific tool lying useless in the 
Soviet workshops was the mathematical con- 
cept known as probability theory. 

Probability factors—estimating as accu- 
rately as possible how often something is 
going to happen, for example—are essential 
not only to certain automatic control prin- 
ciples, but also to mathematical economics. 

Again paradoxically, Russia had a core of 
outstanding probability theorists, including 
brilliant mathematicians like A. A. Markov 
and A. N. Kolmogrov, who enunciated one of 
the principles of computation probability 
back in 1933. 

But Communist Party dogmas like “chance 
is the enemy of science” prevented the scien- 
tists from using their theories in practice. 

As Rosenbloom described it, the Soviet 
probability theorists were “forbidden to ap- 
ply their finding. That wasn’t ‘kosher.’ ” 

The case of logic is a more flagrant ex- 
ample of the Communist Party’s abuse of 
pure science, and it may be one of the main 
causes for what some call the Soviet “auto- 
mation gap.” 

The role of logic has been disputed by 
Communists all the way back to Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. Formal logic was 
ridiculed by Engels and given short shrift 
by Lenin. 

They boasted their own “dialectical logic” 
as one of the key components of dialectical 
materialism. 

But Soviet philosophers still argued the 
merits of formal logic over dialectical logic 
in the 1920’s. Then, in the 1930’s, under 
Stalin, the controversy was ended. The party 
dismissed formal logic as “metaphysical” 
and “bourgeois.” 

“The few Soviet scholars who still worked 
in the field of mathematical logic had to do 
so almost surreptitiously,” says Rosenbloom. 

The lag in logic thus became part of the 
lag in automation. 

Logic research continued to trudge along 
under a dark Marxist cloud of anathema 
during the forties. Ingenious Russian scien- 
tists occasionally managed to publish out- 
standing works, sometimes disguising them 
in innocuous terms inoffensive to the party 
ideologists. 

Then came a dramatic reversal. In No- 
vember 1946 the Communist Party central 
committee suddenly decreed that textbooks 
in formal logic should be printed and that 
the subject should be taught in schools. 

A Stalin Prize was even offered for the 
best textbook on logic, but it was never 
awarded. 

Instead, bitter fighting broke out between 
the proponents of formal logic and those of 
dialectical logic. 

Formal logic defenders like W. F. Asmus, 
A. D. Alexandrov, Strogovich, and Vinogradov 
were subjected to violent attacks in the 
press. At least one book was banned. 

Then, in November 1950, the important 
journal Voprosy Filosofii (Philosophical 
Questions) opened a discussion on formal 
and dialectical logic. 

A year and 60 contributions later, Voprosy 
Filosofii closed the discussion with a com- 
promise editorial statement that the two 
logics were related, but not identical—dis- 
tinct, but not exclusive of each other. 

But even this declaration of coexistence 
between the logics didn’t end the struggle. 
According to Gustav Wetter, the distin- 
guished Jesuit student of Marxism in Rome, 
the controversy is still going on full blast. 
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‘The relationship of the logic dispute to the 
development of automation is explained this 
way by Rosenbloom: 

“This change in the party line (permit- 
ting nondialectical logicians to come out 
into the open) occurred at the same time as 
the first big effort in the development of 
Soviet computers, apparently to encourage 
scientists to work in fields that apply to 
computers. 

“A man like A. A. Markov, who had done 
outstanding work in the field, but had had 
no students and could not apply his theories, 
all of a sudden became a big shot.” 

It it interesting to note, incidentally, that 
two prominent formal iogic defenders, Asmus 
and Alexandrov, recently gained enough 
party approval to be assigned major roles in 
writing the 1959 edition of “Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism,” the most important 
statement of party doctrine since the death 
of Stalin. 

Despite the continuing fog of controversy, 
the Soviets nevertheless have accelerated the 
teaching of nondialectical logic. 

Reporting this month on a 1959 confer- 
ence at Moscow State University, David D. 
Comey noted that a variety of logical fields 
related to automation are being explored: 
semantics, modal logic, information theory, 
and linguistics. 

Comey, professor at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N.Y., remarked, however, 
that the Russians were self-critical on the 
lack of logic-trained scholars who actually 
were working in the field. 

“The conference stressed the severe lack 
of adequate ‘specialists of a broad profile.’”’ 
Comey added. 

Finally, Comey reported that the confer- 
ence urged the establishment of a depart- 
ment of logic at Moscow University that 
would in theoretical as 
well as practical work, with “application of 
logical methods to concrete scientific and 
technical problems”—in other words, auto- 
mation. 

Meanwhile, at the height of the logic con- 
troversy of the early fifties, it had become 
the task of Soviet mathematicians to de- 
sign computers and control devices. 

They started, apparently about 1950, on a 
crash- basis. They did so using the 
tools of mathematical logic, regardless of 
whether they were “kosher” or not. 


Russ AUTOMATION Has GROWN RAPIDLY 
(By David Binder) 


A remarkable conference was held last 
July, the world’s first International Congress 
of Automation. Reportedly, 1,111 delegates 
attended the 5-day sessions, among them 
126 Americans. 

The striking thing about this conference 
was its location: Moscow. Not Cambridge, 
Mass., where computers and control theory 
got their start. 

The host role was played by a country 
that got a late start in automation—later 
by far than the United States or Britain. 
Indeed, the Soviet computer industry was 
less than 10 years old. 

These delegates unfamiliar with the Rus- 
sian automation advances got the surprise 
of their life in Moscow. 

They were shown computers that matched 
their Western counterparts in speed and 
capability. They were shown s0-called 
“self-optimizing” control systems (control 
devices that automatically select the best 
solution tc a problem containing various 
unknown factors). They toured huge lab- 
oratories and institutes where Russia’s new 
generation of scientists are training and 
doing research. 

“We've been a bit shattered,” one Western 
delegate commented. “We never dreamed 
this level had been reached.” 
ar said: “We are all lost in admira- 
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A third, from Britain, added: “They will 
really get way ahead unless we buckle down 
to work.” 

V. A. Trapeznikov, chairman of the con- 
ference and director of the Soviet Union's 
National Commission for Automatic Control, 
struck a more modest note, perhaps en- 
visioning the not too distant day when Rus- 
sia is completely automated. 

“Automation,” he said in his keynote ad- 
dress, “is still an infant.” 

In any case, the Soviet push toward com- 
puters and control devices began sometime 
between 1948 and 1950. The theoretical 
groundwork and basic research had been ac- 
complished already, among other things the 
translation of an extensive body of Western 
computer literature. 

Furthermore, enough air had been let into 
the Soviet halls of science to permit ade- 
quate study of such hitherto taboo subjects 
as mathematical logic. 

In Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, a team 
working under the leadership of Sergei A. 
Lebedev, conceived and built the first Rus- 
sian computer, the MESM, about 1950. 

Lebedev was well rewarded. He was called 
to Moscow to head the new Institute of Pre- 
cise Mechanics and Computer Technology. 
He also was made a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1953, one of 
the highest honors that can be accorded a 
Russian scientist. 

Meanwhile, control theory engineers had 
set up what was probably the first auto- 
mated assembly line in the Soviet Union— 
the Ulyanov small engine factory’s piston 
production line, finished in 1951. 

It was followed by the automated ball 
bearing line at the Moscow State ball bear- 
ing works and the Chelyabinsk wire rope 
pulley line, and more recently, a host of 
others. 

At the same time, new institutes and 
training centers devoted to automation were 
shooting up all over Russia. 

The department of computer mathematics 
at Moscow State University, established in 
1949, now graduates about 60 specialists a 
year. 

The Moscow Computing Center of the 
Academy of Sciences, headed by A. A. 
Dorodnitsyn, which does research with the 
recently developed Ural-1, Strela-III, and 
BESM-II computers. 

The Institute for Automation and Tele- 
mechanics in Moscow, headed by Boris S. 
Sotskov, which specializes in electronic, 
pneumatic, and hydraulic control devices, 
built in 1957. 

The Institute of Electro-Mechanics in 
Leningrad, established in 1956: This, in 
turn, gave birth to the Leningrad Comput- 
ing Center, headed by Prof. S. V. Vallander. 

The computing center of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev, which grew 
out of the old Lebedev group; established in 
1958: At last report some 1,000 persons 
were working at the Kiev institute, and 
20,000 are expected to work there later. 

Newer institutes in the capitals of So- 
viet Armenia and Georgia, and in the 
“science city” of Novosibirsk. 

The digital computers built by Lebedev 
and his assistants were followed soon by 
analog computers like the Ural-I and the 
MPT-9, designed by other teams. 

(Digital computers are machines that 
work by counting, using ordinary arithmet- 
ical processes—a simple example being the 
adding machine; analog computers work 
mainly by measuring physical quantities— 
all the conditions and variables of a given 
process are reproduced in analogy in the 
machine, making it useful for control op- 
erations.) 

As soon as it became feasible, the com- 
puters were put into mass production, first 
at the Moscow Computing Machine factory, 
and later at a factory in Penza, 350 miles 
southeast of Moscow. 
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But establishment of a computer industry 
and the institutes to train computer spe- 
cialists were only part of the vast Soviet 
crash program in automation. 

For example, the Soviets had to peel the 
Marxist scales from their eyes to see what 
Western scientists had been accomplishing 
in the field of control theory. 

It seems absurd, but control theory, the 
very essence of automation, was a despised 
concept in the Soviet Union until the mid- 
dle 1950's. 

This is the science developed by Norbert 
Wiener and his associates at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

It is the theory of control involving the 
principle of feedback, or, an instrumentation 
that can adapt and correct itself in accord- 
ance with changing conditions—such as a 
thermostat, which must regulate room tem- 
perature in terms of the outside temperature 
as well as the heating plant. Such a control 
device “feeds back” temperature changes 
caused, say, by a cold wave and causes the 
heating plant to put out more. 

Wiener named this science “cybernetics” in 
1948, coining a word derived from the Greek 
for steering or controlling. 

Today, David D. Comey, of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y., writes: 

“A few years ago there was a dramatic and 
sudden shift in the official Soviet attitude 
toward cybernetics. Until that shift, the 
term ‘cybernetics’ and the name of Norbert 
Wiener had virtually been swearwords. Aft- 
er the shift they became very much in.” 

This shift in party line on cybernetics was 
marked by the May 1957 conference on the 
development of information machines by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

Attended by some 500 specialists in logic, 
semantics, engineering, and linguistics, the 
conference sought to draw up broad outlines 
for Soviet work in cybernetics—mechanical 
translation from foreign languages, electron- 
ic information storage, and so on, 

A couple of years later the first edition of 
the new Soviet magazine Kybernetik rolled 
off the presses. 

Yet long before it had become socially ac- 
ceptable to the Communists, Russian scien- 
tists were working in cybernetics and apply- 
ing its principles to control devices. 

For instance, M. A. Lavrentyev, vice presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences, had initi- 
ated work on mathematical problem solution 
by digital computers back in 1950. 

Theoretical investigations of programing 
for computers were carried out by men of 
the so-called cybernetics group at the V. A. 
Steklov Mathematics Institute as early as 
1952, among them men like A. A. Liapunov, 
L. V. Kantorovich, and A. P. Ershov. 

Prof. Liapunov also was one of the first 
Russians to work on the possibilities of ma- 
chine translation. 

One asks how the Soviets could curse 
Western sciences like mathematical logic 
and cybernetics with one breath and work 
on them in the next. 

Comey, a specialist in mathematical logic, 
comments: 

“To have computers, they (the Russians) 
needed to train computer theorists; and if 
computer theory (cybernetics) conflicted 
with other in dogmas, such as Pavlovian 
psychology (conditioned reflex theory) and 
Marxist logic, then that conflict was simply 
another contradiction to be neatly ac- 
counted for by Soviet dialectical logic. 

“In this respect the cybernetics dispute 
had an earlier parallel: both relativity theory 
and Albert Einstein were being severely at- 
tacked ideologically at the same time that 
the Soviets were using the theory to con- 
struct atomic bombs. 

“Perhaps such official mnonrecognition 
hampers some theoretical work, but it does 
not seem to deter the Soviets from making 
practical applications of the theories. It is 
simply another example of the Soviets’ abil- 
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ity to be coldly pragmatic and resort to 
doublethink when necessary.” 

The result has been that even though 

etics was Officially anathematized for 
a time, the Soviets had been able to achieve 
great advances in this very field. 

According to latest reports they are on the 
threshold of refined translation at high 
speed by computing devices. 

Reviewing the latest advances in informa- 
tion technology in a recent article, Alex- 
ander Nesmeyanov, president of the Academy 
of Sciences, foresees enormous development 
of electronic memory devices that can store 
huge amounts of data, aiding all technical 
and scientific areas. 

Concrete examples of control theory ap- 
plication would include such machines as a 
learning device built into a multistage rocket 
that could control the timing and firing 
of each stage by utilizing data picked up 
during its flight. 

Another example would be data-processing 
machines that could provide producers with 
quick answers on supply of materials and 
demand for products. This would enable 
producers to make rapid and rational pro- 
duction adjustments. 

A third basic use of control theory already 
tried in some American industries is the 
smoothing out of oscillations—or hills and 
valleys—in seasonal employment by scien- 
tific regulation of production schedules. 

New Toots or MATH BRING UPHEAVAL TO 

Russ Economics 
(By David Binder) 

Automation, in addition to causing an 
enormous upheaval in Soviet industry, has 
touched off a cataclysmic change in the 
whole concept of Communist economics. 

This change was highlighted by a climatic 
18-day struggle in 1954 between the so-called 
“antimathematicians” and the mathemati- 
cians in Russian economics. 

The upheaval in economics, like that in 
automation, was set in motion by the new 
tools of mathematics. Among these tools 
are econometrics (mathematical economics) 
and statistical analysis. 

In the opinion of Leon Smolinski, of Bos- 
ton College, this economic revolution would 
not have occurred if it hadn’t been for the 
introduction of electronic computers in the 
Soviet Union. 

But automation suddenly alerted the So- 
viet leaders to the clumsiness of traditional 
Communist economic theory and its inade- 
quacy for a modern industrial nation. 

In 1956, the Russians began to use the 
new tools, at first cautiously and then with 
growing confidence. 

The history of what went before the eco- 
nomic revolution illuminates still another 
case of the conflict between science and 
Maxist ideology in Soviet Russia: 

The core of Communist economic thinking 
is centralized state planning. This was and 
is carried out by Gosplan, the state plan- 
ning commission. 

The method employed by Gosplan until 
very recently was simple. One Western econ- 
omist calls it primitive. 

The planners drew up a series of balance 
sheets for all the available major resources 
and for all the major products desired by 
the Communist leaders. 

These balance sheets—at one time num- 
bering 1,600—were added up laboriously 
and combined in a balanced national plan. 

It required setting priorities for scarce 
materials and a tremendous flow of infor- 
mation from the top (Gosplan) to the bot- 
tom (the individual plants and industries) 
and back again. 

In a 1960 study of Gosplan, Richard Judy 
and Herbert Levine called the material bal- 
ances method a many-sided bureaucratic 


administrative process—unsystematic and 
time consuming. 
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In fact, Gosplan was operated by men who 
had little or no understanding of economics. 
Judy and Levine called it “a theoretical 
vacuum.” 

Meanwhile, economists in the Soviet 
Union and the West had been developing 
new theories of efficient industrial plan- 
ning—theories that applied equally well to 
a capitalist and a Communist economy. 

These theories, collected under the term 
“econometrics,” utilized mathematics. 

But in 1930 the new theories suddenly 
were condemned as heresies, Kuibyshev, the 
Gosplan chairman, denounced them as the 
“statistical-mathematical deviation in plan- 
ning.” 

The planners further accused the new 
mathematical economists like Groman, 
Feldman, Kondratiev, and Bazarov of 
“wrecking” (a Communist swearword) and 
hiding “counterrevolutionary concepts be- 
hind the logarithmic veil.” 

Groman was charged with working on 
the principle that there is no God but the 
desk calculator, and Groman is his prophet. 

Apparently, Smolinski says, the planners 
felt the mathematical economists were en- 
croaching on their jobs. Those who worked 
for Gosplan were purged as reactionary 
bourgeois political economists. 

The 1930 ban on economic “heresies” 
lasted until 1956. It was a duplicate of the 
later bans on cybernetics and logic teaching, 
but it had a deeper effect. 

For nearly three decades, the vaunted 
“planned economy” of the Soviet Union 
lumbered along on the wooden wheels of 
Marxist doctrine—the collective economic 
wisdom of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. It was 
the application of vague 19th century ideas 
to precise 20th century problems. 

Meanwhile, the mathematical economists 
were perfecting the new tools of economet- 
rics during the 1930’s. 

By the beginning of World War II some of 
them were already in use in the West. 

Among these tools barred from use by So- 
viet economists and planners were input- 
output theory and the concept known as 
linear programing. 

The first was developed by a native Rus- 
sian, Wassily Leontief, who came to the 
United States in the 1920’s. Extending eco- 
nomic model-building theories propounded 
in earlier decades, Leontief conceived input- 
output analysis in 1936 as a mathematical 
method for seeking the most efficient means 
to make a product. 

Leontief drew up intraindustry models 
using mathematical coefficients to represent 
the various amounts of materials, service 
costs, and labor needed to make a product. 
In this way, Leontief’s scheme made it pos- 
sible to estimate scientifically the mixture of 
inputs required to attain a desired output 
product. 

Linear programing is a refinement of input- 
output analysis. Its discoverer, paradoxi- 
cally, was the brilliant Soviet mathematician, 
Leonid Kantorovich, who enunciated the con- 
cept in 1939. 

Linear programing is a mathematical 
means of determining the best way to allo- 
cate a limited number of resources. A sim- 
ple example is the so-called transport prob- 
lem in which a firm has eight plants in 
different parts of the country and 200 stores 
to which it must deliver certain products. 

This problem can be translated mathe- 
matically into a system of 1,800 equations 
and inequalities with 1,600 unknowns. But, 
using a computer, it is entirely feasible for 
the firm to work out the most efficient 
means of distributing the product, 

The term linear is used because the equa- 
tions that occur, when expressed, as graphs, 
have straight lines or planes. 

Linear programing has many other appli- 
cations. It has been used in the United 
States for machine scheduling in the chemi- 
cal industry to meet seasonal sales variation. 
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It has been employed to select the best pos- 
sible diets and to select crop-rotating plans. 

Independent of Kantorovich, whose ideas 
were not publicized, let alone exploited, sev- 
eral Americans worked out linear programing 
theories in the 1940’s: F. L. Hitchcock, T. C. 
Koopmans, and George Dantzig. 

It was applied with great success to the 
“transport problem” in routing of cargo 
ships during World War II by the British- 
American combined shipping adjustment 
board. 

Later American refinements of linear pro- 
graming included the first use of an elec- 
tronic computer on a linear problem in 1952. 

But input-output analysis and linear pro- 
graming, which constitute the essence of 
econometrics, remained taboo in the Soviet 
Union, even though Kantorovich and others 
knew their potential. 

Then came what Leon Smolinski calls “the 
mathematical revolution in Soviet econom- 
ics.” 

An open debate on the merits of econo- 
metrics began in the Soviet Union in the 
winter of 1956. Encouraged by powerful 
men in the party, prominent mathemati- 
cians like Kantorovich, Kolmogrov, Liapu- 
now, and Markov went on the offensive 
against the old ban. 

They were severely attacked by the plan- 
ners, including economists like Aaron Boy- 
arskii, who branded econometrics as “bour- 
geois” in mid-1957. 

But in less than a year, the mathemati- 
cians had carried the day. 

Smolinski writes that the Communist 
leadership agreed to make use of input-out- 
put tables and even limited use of linear 
programing. 

“It was,” he added, “tantamount to an 
embarrassing admission that during three 
decades of economic planning, Soviet econ- 
omists proved unable to produce the analyti- 
cal and operational tools needed, whereas 
the allegedly sterile bourgeois economists un- 
explainably worked them out.” 

However, the party line change on econo- 
metrics was not accomplished with a single 
fiat. The debate continued, acrimoniously, 
and is going on even today. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets had their hands 
full making up for lost time. First they 
had to give what Leonid Hurwicz, of the 
University of Minnesota, calls a Marxist 
birth certificate to econometrics. There was 
at least a partial legitimate claim in the 
person of Kantorovich, the inventor of linear 
programing. 

But the Russians also had to institute 
new courses in mathematics and statistics 
to train economists in the new disciplines. 

(In the United States, too, economists 
have had to brush up on their mathemat- 
ics. An example is the University of 
Minnesota summer institute in mathematics 
for faculties and graduate students in 
economics.) 

The victory of econometrics in the Soviet 
Union is now being widely hailed by young 
Russians. One economics student recently 
compared the impact of mathematical 
methods on economics to the invention 
of the printing press on publishing. 

But the effectiveness of econometrics de- 
pends on vast amounts of industrial statis- 
tics, and from the earliest days of the Stalin 
era (1926) statistics were regarded as state 
secrets in the Soviet Union. 

Running almost parallel to the radical 
change in the party line on econometrics 


This was the year when the respected Soviet 
economist S. G. Strumilin published a book 
on planning using statistics dating from 
1925. Later figures were forbidden him. 
The debate, as described by E. M. Fels, of 
Pittsburgh University, was a 13-day battle 
between the mathematicians and the 
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antimatematicians. The latter group was 
led by V. A. Sobolj, of the central statistics 
administration. 

Fels says the mathematicians won the 
debate but the statistics bureaucrats stayed 
in office. So a leading mathematician, V. S. 
Nemchinov, started a journal called 
“Scholars Writings” in 1955. It was de- 
voted to the cause of utilizing statistics. 

In 1956, Nemchinov and the others gained 
support from the Communist Central Com- 
mittee, by then under the control of Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

In a report signed by Deputy Premier Ana- 
stas Mikoyan, the party said: “Our econ- 
omists in recent years haven’t done any 
serious scientific work * * *. Our economic 
science institutes have gravely lost contact 
with the practice of Communist construc- 
tion. 

“Unfortunately, statistical data are still 
under the seven seals of the central statisti- 
cal administration, with Comrade Starovskii. 
The economists are (thus) sentenced to the 
role of uncritical, petty Bible readers and 
parrots of ancient formulas and ancient 
data. That is one of the reasons why one 
sees nothing of creative work by our econ- 
omists.” 

Shortly after this blast, the “seven seals” 
were lifted from Soviet statistics and the 
mathematicians were allowed to revel in 
them. 

Nevertheless, while the new concepts of 
econometrics and statistical analysis were 
accepted in principle, debate on specific 
aspects continues, mostly on ideological 
grounds. 

Thus Leonid Kantorovich was still under 
attack in 1960 for trying to introduce West- 
ern theories into his linear programing 
schemes. 

Last summer, the important journal Prob- 
lemy Ekonomiki accused the Leningrad 
mathematician of abandoning Marx’s labor 
theory of value, which says that the ulti- 
mate worth of a good is determined from 
the amount of labor put into it. 

In another publication Aron Boyarskii ac- 
cused Kantorovich of trying to introduce the 
heretical Western concept of marginal analy- 
sis (a theory with which a businessman 
reckons the cost of expanding output by 
calculating the cost of producing one extra 
unit). 

Even Nemchinov, the man who promoted 
statistical analysis, warned against Kantoro- 
vich’s Western ideas. 

But the fact remains that the Soviets are 
using the greater part of Kantorovich’s ideas 
in economic planning today. 

A group of American automation experts 
who toured Soviet installations in 1959 found 
a team of Russians solving a linear program- 
ing problem on the Strela computer—the 
efficient distribution of sand from 8 
sources to 100 building sites with a truck 
fleet. They reported the computer solved 
the problem in 30 minutes. 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEM PLAGUES RuUsS 
(By David Binder) 


One of the worst problems facing the So- 
viet Union (and the United States) in the 
midst of the present technological revolu- 
tion is that of organization. 

How does one adapt an industrial organ- 
ization conceived in the 19th century to the 
complex, interdependent nature of 20th-cen- 
tury manufacturing? 

Apparently, the Russians are having just 
as much trouble answering this question as 
Americans. 

In late February, Premier Nikita Khru- 
shcheyv pushed through a radical reform of 
his whole agriculture apparatus, from top 
to bottom. It was the latest in a series of 
similar reforms in the organization of in- 
dustry and commerce. 
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In fact, since Stalin’s death in 1953, the 
Soviet leaders have instituted three vast re- 
forms of the Communist economic apparatus 
in an effort to master the organization 
problem. 

In the United States, organization re- 
forms have been carried out by some in- 
dustries and some Government agencies, but 
in no case on the scale of the Russian re- 
forms. 

George Steele, a leading American com- 
puter designer, defined the organization 
problem this way in his controversial 1960 
book “The Crisis We Face.” 

“For almost 200 years (Adam) Smith’s 
classic description of the benefits of di- 
vision of labor, old style, leads to increased 
efficiency only in particular cases. 

“The difference today is that all depart- 
ments (of a business operation) affect and 
are affected by the policy decision of the 
whole or the parts.” 

Steele concludes that since automation 
uses machines “in combination” it is clear 
that “overall organization must be inte- 
grated” in order to utilize automation ef- 
fectively. 

But similarities between organizational 
difficulties in the Soviet Union and the 
United States end with the statement of 
the problem. 

In America, executives who don’t move 
with the times get shifted or dismissed. In 
the Soviet Union they are fair game for the 
executioner. 

Of five Gosplan (State Planning Commis- 
sion) chairmen since the end of World War 
II, three have been denounced as traitors 
and one was shot in the head (Nikolal 
Voznesensky in 1949). 

The first great organizational reform was 
undertaken by Georgi Malenkov during the 
1953-55 interregnum after Stalin’s death. 
Malenkoy inherited the ponderous Gosplan 
apparatus built by Stalin, “the lunatic cen- 
tralizer,”” as one Western observer called him. 
Gosplan comprised some 30 branch minis- 
tries, all located in Moscow. 

By the time these ministries combed 
through the economic plans, each jealous of 
its rights, months and even years had 
passed. 

Malenkov, and Khrushchev after him, 
sought to decentralize the competencies of 
of the Gosplan behemoth. The question 
was, How? 

Malenkov’s answer was to reduce the 
powers of the Moscow ministries and to 
strengthen the economic decisionmaking 
powers of the governments of the various 
Soviet republics. According to P. J. D. Wiles, 
of Oxford University, Malenkov’s scheme 
“was defeated’”’ by the territorial party ap- 
paratus. 

The second reform was instituted with 
much fanfare by Premier Khrushchev in 
1957. 

First he fired M. G. Pervukhin as Gosplan 
chief. Then, over a 5-month period, he dis- 
solved the old Gosplan branch ministries 
and divided the whole Soviet Union into 
104 economic districts. Each of these was 
presided over by a Sovnarkhoz (economic 
council). 

Gosplan, in turn, was ordered to absorb 
the old ministries and to act as watchdog 
on the Sovnarkhozy as well. 

Wiles summed up the advantages of the 
reform this way: Fewer long hauls from a 
factory in one sector of the economy to 
another, less ministerial autarchy, less con- 
centration of industry around Moscow, 
economies in local transport, and better ‘“‘ver- 
tical integration.” 

The disadvantages he listed as more local 
autarchy, less horizontal integration, trans- 
port interrupted by Sovnarkhoz boundaries, 
and the tendency of the Sovnarkhozy to de- 
velop crackpot industrialization schemes 
that didn’t fit into the large picture. 
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But the great organization reform of 1957 
created even greater difficulties for the So- 
viet leadership. 

It spawned a new plague that the Russians 
Called mestnichestvo, or localism. This wag 
the tendency of many Sovnarkhoz leaders to 
strive toward self-sufficiency, to place local 
aspirations above national goals. They 
were a Communist kind of states righters. 

Thus Comrade Onika, chairman of a 
Sovnarkhoz in Karaganda, spent 74 million 
rubles designated for industry construction 
on a circus, a theater, a resort, two swimming 
pools, and a _ seven-story administration 
building for himself. 

Onika, according to the Soviet press, had 
imitators in the Sovnarkhozy of Gorki, 
Kuibyshev, Dnyepropetrovsk, Altai, Kras- 
noyarsk, Kazakhstan, and Sverdlovsk. 

Khrushchev cracked down on these mest- 
nichestvo villains in August 1958. Onika 
was fired and eight other district leaders 
were disciplined. 

Meanwhile, the central Gosplan apparatus 
itself appeared to be faltering. Under the 
reform, it had absorbed most of the old 
branch ministry employees left over from 
the Stalin era. Evidently they went back 
to their old ways. 

The Gosplan chairman, Josef Kuzmin, was 
no economist, but rather a simple apparat- 
chik—a bureaucrat. Following heavy attacks 
on the Gosplan bureaucracy by the Commu- 
nist Central Committee in 1959 Kuzmin was 
dumped. He was replaced by the able econ- 
omist Alexei Kosygin. 

Then, last summer, Khrushchev and 
Kosygin quietly began the reform of the re- 
form, so quietly that it was never reported 
in the American press. 

They shuffied the Sovnarkhozy about and 
placed them under the control of 15 new eco- 
nomic councils which corresponded with the 
Soviet Union republican governments. 

They also reduced the functions of Gos- 
plan merely to drawing up plans. Hitherto, 
Gosplan had supervised them as well. That 
job was taken over by the new republic 
economic councils. 

Wolfgang Leonhard, the German expert on 
Communist affairs, calls this latest reform 
a “redecentralizing” of the economic or- 
ganization. 

Leonhard adds, however, that the reform 
only proves that the Soviet Union is “still 
experimenting” to find a proper system that 
will spur local initiative, but still guaran- 
tee that central directives will be obeyed. 

Recent dispatches from Moscow indicate 
that even the new reform has failed to 
eradicate the tendency toward localism. 

Meanwhile, there have been two other de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union that have a 
strong bearing on the organization prob- 
lem. 

The first is the announcement, late last 
year, that 110 regional data-processing cen- 
ters are to be set up as soon as possible. 
These are to contain computers for process- 
ing economic information, thereby aiding 
the planning organs. 

Paul C. Rosenbloom, of the University of 
Minnesota, regards this development as ex- 
tremely significant for the Soviet economy. 
“It will enable them to speed up the whole 
decisionmaking process,” he says. 

The second Soviet development is the 
growth of the “science city” founded 3 
years ago at Novosibirsk on the edge of 
Siberia. 

Under the leadership of M. A. Lavrentyev, 
vice president of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences and an outstanding mathematician, 
the “science city” is to be the nerve center 
for the industrialization of the vast Siberian 
wastes. 

At present, 40 scientific institutes are Op- 
erating in the science city. They were built 
before the place even had sidewalks. At the 
heart of them is a data-processing center out- 
fitted with the latest computers. 
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Every branch of automation is represented 
in Novosibirsk—weapons, business systems, 
and factory equipment. 

Yet, one thing that still hinders the Rus- 
sians from attaining full economic efficiency 
is the lingering fear that linear programing 
and input-output techniques might somehow 
break down if applied on a gigantic national 


scale. 

The other hinderance is the continuing 
lack of a proper price system in the Soviet 
Union. This is because the Soviet leadership 
still hangs on to the old Marxist dogma that 
says prices derive solely from the labor 
invested in a good. 

It is one of the fundamental theses of 
Western economics that prices, based on con- 
sumer demand and on supply, are absolutely 
necessary to sound economic thinking. But 
even today, the Russians regard these theo- 
ries with utmost suspicion. 

Again, it was the brilliant Leonid Kantoro- 
yvich, who led the scientists’ struggle for a 
more adequate pricing system in the Soviet 
Union. 

The search for such a system is one of the 
elements of his book “Economic Estimates 
for Optimum Utilization of Resources,” pub- 
lished in 1959. And because Kantorovich 
dared to adapt some of the Western ideas of 
value he was violently attacked. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the pricing 
problem will be resolved soon. Leon Smo- 
linski notes that a reform of wholesale prices 
in the Soviet Union has been scheduled for 
1961-62. 

Meanwhile, Soviet economists already have 
begun to study such hitherto forbidden sub- 
jects as consumer demand. 

Thus, on the horizon is the prospect that 
the Soviet Union will develop what Smolin- 
ski calls an “econometric sputnik”—a huge 
input-output table for the whole nation, 
using an operational pricing system. 

Richard Judy and Herbert Levine, of Har- 
vard’s Russian research center, foresee the 
eventual adoption of linear programing 
techniques on a national scale. 

This, they say, would enable Soviet plan- 
ners to construct a “production possibilities 
frontier” that would present the Soviet lead- 
ership with a whole range of choices—every 
one of them efficient—for allocating Russia’s 
resources. 

That, in turn, would permit the Soviet 
economy to do on an enormous scale what 
American industry now does on a miniature 
scale: distribute resources and products in 
a totally efficient manner. 

As Smolinski states it, econometrics thus 
would have “an important effect on the 
growth rate of the Soviet economy.” 

In other words, scientific planning, com- 
bined with the rapid expansion of Soviet 
industry through automation, would present 
an unprecedented challenge to the West. 

In a recent article, Alexander Nesmeyanov, 
president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
confirmed this prospect: 

“It is clear what enormous economic use- 
fulness can be achieved when the national 
economy can be planned according to the 
most favorable variants calculated by a com- 
pute: ” 

Such a vista may seem naive to Westerners 
who have seen the material paradoxes of 
Russia—sputniks on the one hand and prim- 
itive farms on the other, dazzling new ma- 
chines here and ancient equipment there. 

But a British automation expert offers an- 
other view following his tour of Russia last 
summer: he expressed his conviction that 
suddenly, all will click into place and obso- 
lete office and factory practices will be re- 
Placed almost overnight with new highly 
advanced devices. 

Professor Rosenbloom, of the University of 
Minnesota, says the implication for the 
United States is clear: a pressing need for 
more coordinated economic planning on a 
National scale to meet the Soviet challenge. 
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Experts WonverR How UnNrrep States, Russ 
COMPARE ON AUTOMATION 
(By David Binder) 

Comparisons between the level of auto- 
mation in the Soviet Union and the United 
States are exceedingly difficult, not the least 
because the Russians still have a penchant 
for keeping overall production figures to 
themselves. 

Some Americans say we are 10 years 
ahead—an estimate that seems optimistic 
in the light of recent revelations. 

Observers who combed through the 7-year 
plan targets released at the 2lst Communist 
Party Congress in January 1959 concluded 
that even if the automation goals are ful- 
filled by 1965, “the Soviet Union will be 
lagging some 7 years behind the United 
States.” 

But there are other indicators that show 
the Communists to be keeping step with 
American automation. 

Among them is Soviet rocket technology. 

It takes highly refined computing equip- 
ment to guide and track such gigantic and 
far-reaching space shots as the Russian moon 
rocket and the more recent Venus rocket. 
In fact, there is every evidence that the 
Soviets applied their computers first to mil- 
itary problems and only lately to industrial- 
ization problems. 

However, there is a much more significant 
aspect of Soviet automation that distin- 
guishes it from automation in the West, and 
that is its totality of approach. 

This is reflected in a report some time ago 
by the academic council of the Institute 
of Automation and Telemechanics in Mos- 
cow that states: 

“The opinion is sometimes advanced that 
the new technological revolution in the 
Soviet Union will be the practical use of 
atomic energy. This is not the case. In 
fact it is automation, moving productive 
processes under their own power, which 
today plays the same decisive role as was 
played by power machines in the industrial 
revolution of the 19th century.” 

With this in mind, the Soviets worked out 
a@ comprehensive automation program that 
was apparently adopted at the famous 20th 
party congress of 1956, in which Nikita 
Khrushchev emerged as the leader of post- 
Stalin Russia. 

The first phase involved the education of 
control specialists and the development of 
control theory. To this end many ocutstand- 
ing Soviet mathematicians switched fields 
to work on automation application problems. 

Among them were men like the blind Lev 
S. Pontryagin, a leading mathematics topol- 
ogist, and Sergei L. Sobolev, a partial dif- 
ferential equation specialist who now heads 
the Moscow computing center. 

Meanwhile, stipends for students in com- 
puter fields were raised to provide incentive. 

“The second phase, still in progress, in- 
volved bridging the gap between theory and 
application. 

The third phase, according to the current 
‘7-year plan, will be the period of general in- 
dustrial automatic control which is to be 
attained between 1965 and 1975. 

To that end, Premier Khrushchev an- 
nounced in 1959 a goal of 1,300 automated 
assembly lines throughout the Soviet Union, 
plus introduction of control devices in the 
electric power, communications, transporta- 
tion, steel and petroleum industries. 

Considerable progress already has been 
achieved automating the steel and petroleum 
industries. 

The Soviet emphasis, as always, is on ap- 
plication. Thus five institutes were assigned 
the task of automating blast furnace and 
steel rolling mill processes. 

The Kiev computer center was ordered to 
design an analog computer that would link 
13 Soviet power stations into a single grid 
(something already accomplished in the 
United States). 
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In Kiev alone some 40 automation labora- 
tories are studying areas of application for 
computers and control devices. 

All of this reflects something new in Soviet 
history: the decisive role of science in the 
halls of government. As never before, scien- 
tists—mathematicians, engineers, physicists, 
linguists, and others—work in close conjunc- 
tion with the political decisionmakers. 

The Soviet Academy of Sciences is inti- 
mately involved at every level of Russian 
economic activity, from the factory to the 
central planning commission. 

The Soviet budget for science, already 
much higher than the American one, was 
raised 15 percent this year. 

The scientists themselves are provided 
with incentives unmatched in Western 
countries. Members of the academy, for ex- 
ample, receive 5,000 rubles a month above 
their regular salaries, plus their own sum- 
mer villas. 

The Soviet education system has been 
studied exhaustively by Americans since the 
first sputnik went up. Suffice it to say here 
that Soviet education in science and en- 
gineering surpasses American schooling in 
length and intensity. 

Moreover, the Soviet leadership has striven 
in recent years to create what they call “an 
atmosphere of learning” throughout the 
country. 

Factory workers are encouraged to take 
night courses in natural science. So are 
farmers and white-collar workers. Science 
books written in a popular vein are pub- 
lished—and sold—in huge, cheap editions. 

Premier Khrushchev and his colleagues are 
well aware that automation already is mak- 
ing multitudes of workers redundant in cer- 
tain industries. The aim of the new educa- 
tion program is to aid in the retraining of 
these labor forces to supply the manpower 
vacancies in the new, more specialized 
industries. 

The primary field of endeavor in the 
science-education program is mathematics. 

The Soviets have grasped the fact that a 
mathematical revolution is in progress 
around the world and that it is the basis 
for the technological revolution. 

Alexander Nesmeyanov, president of the 
academy of sciences, described this phe- 
nomenon a few months ago: 

“At the moment an unusually interesting, 
and for the sciences extremely significant 
process is developing—the mathematization 
of the sciences.” 

Nesmeyanov continued with a description 
of the new roles of computers, automated 
production and information theory in Soviet 
society. 

Early this year a group of American 
mathematicians organized by the research 
institute of advance studies of the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. completed a lengthy report 
on Soviet mathematics. 

These are some of the conclusions of the 
group, headed by Joseph D. LaSalle: 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
lead the world in mathematics and are at 
about the same level, but the Soviets will 
move ahead at a swifter rate in practical 
applications of mathematical theories. 

Leading Soviet mathematicians work in 
both pure and applied mathematics, where- 
as Americans in pure mathematics rarely 
have interest in applications. 

Soviet engineers and scientists in other 
fields maintain an interest in mathematics 
and utilize mathematical theories. They 
have no counterparts in America. 

More and more Soviet mathematicians 
are working in applied fields related to au- 
tomation. In quantity and output they 
lead the world. 

The Soviet mathematical research pro- 
grams are better balanced than American 
programs. 
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The Soviets have more space in their 
mathematics journals than do American 
journals. 

The foregoing, incidentally, is not limited 
to the Soviet Union alone. The advances 
in mathematics, in automation and in eco- 
nomic efficiency, are spreading to other 
Communist bloc countries: East Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and China. 

The implication here is clear: the West 
has highly developed industries, highly de- 
veloped economies, brilliant scientists and 
exceptional engineers. But it now faces the 
prospect of an equally powerful economic 
machine in the East that is dedicated to 
surpassing and ultimately destroying our 
society. 

The tools are the same. 

But Prof. Paul C. Rosenbloom of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota remarks: 

“The question of whether, as Khrushchev 
says, the Russians ‘will bury us,’ depends 
on whether we can organize adequately the 
use of these tools in a democratic soci- 
ety—and in time.” 





PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA, OF 
TUNISIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
evening I commented, here in the Senate, 
on the visit to our country by the Presi- 
dent of Tunisia, the Honorable Habib 
Bourguiba. 

Yesterday, an excellent editorial and 
article concerning this illustrious visitor 
were published in the Washington Post 
and the Washington Evening Star. 

The editorial published in the Wash- 
ington Post is entitled “Tunisia’s Presi- 
dent.” The editorial proclaims: 

Among all the heads of government visit- 
ing the United States this spring, none is 
more deserving of acclaim than President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia. 


Mr. President, I join in that evalua- 
tion of this remarkable man. 

The article published in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star is entitled “Headline 
Personality—Bourguiba Has Hope To 
Head North Africa.” 

Let me add that nothing could be bet- 
ter for the cause of freedom and justice 
than his leadership throughout north 
Africa. 

The opening paragraph of the article 
reads as follows: 

President Habib Bourguiba, the man Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called the champion of 
international cooperation arrived in Wash- 
ington today to see Mr. Kennedy and to help 
tighten American links with Tunisia. 


Mr. President, I think that paragraph 
of the article tells the story. 

I hope the visit of this outstanding 
world citizen will be a pleasant, fruitful, 
and happy one. We wish President 
Bourguiba and his family the very best. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 3, 1961] 
TUNISsIA’s PRESIDENT 

Among all the heads of government visit- 
ing the United States this spring, none is 
more deserving of acclaim than President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia. The small 
north African country which he heads is 
not numbered among the world’s great 
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powers. But Mr. Bourguiba has shown, 
particularly since Tunisia’s independence 
from France 5 years ago, a magnanimity of 
spirit that classifies him among the world’s 
great statesmen. 

The leader who arrives in Washington to- 
day is one of those rare individuals, a man 
without bitterness toward those who perse- 
cuted him. Despite various periods in jail 
and exile at the instance of France because 
of his nationalist activities, he maintains 
his affection for France. 

More than this, he is a peacemaker. He 
has afforded a principal contact with the 
Algerian national liberation front and has 
worked to encourage the moderates. Simul- 
taneously he has made clear his respect and 
admiration for French President de Gaulle. 
If now the negotiations between France and 
the FLN lead to an Algerian settlement, it 
will be in no small measure because of 
Tunisia’s interest and help as an honest 
broker. 

Mr. Bourguiba is said to hope that Tunisia 
will be chosen as a pilot project for mas- 
sive American assistance toward an eco- 
nomic breakthrough. Whether this would 
be feasible depends upon many factors of 
preparation. But few countries or govern- 
ments are more worthy of thoughtful help. 
Mr. Bourguiba comes as a genuine friend 
of the United States and of the West and at 
the same time an authentic nationalist who 
has done much to modernize his country and 
infuse it with new hope. We join with 
many others in bidding him a warm wel- 
come. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 
3, 1961] 


Bourcuisa Has Hope To Heap NortTH AFRICA 


Full name: Habib Bourguiba. 

Claim to fame: President of Tunisia; in 
Washington today to start a 10-day state 
visit. 

Home: Tunis. 

Birth year: 1903. 

Education: French schools in Tunis; grad- 
uate of the Faculty of Law and School of 
Political Science in Paris. 

Jobs: Began law practice about 1927 in 
Tunis; entered politics in 1930 as a nation- 
alist; organized the New-Destour Party; be- 
came first Premier of Tunisia in 1955; elected 
President when Tunisia became a Republic 
in 1957. 

Family: Married Mathilde Lorrain, a 
Frenchwoman; one son, Habib, Jr. 

Hobbies: Horseback riding and_ the 
theater. 

Tunis, May 3.—President Habib Bourguiba, 
the man President Kennedy has called the 
champion of international cooperation, ar- 
rived in Washington today to see Mr. 
Kennedy and to help tighten American links 
with Tunisia. 

The 57-year-old Moslem ruler is quick- 
minded and ebullient, and he does not hide 
his ambition of becoming President of a 
United States of North Africa some day. 

Tunisia, a north African Republic the 
size of Louisiana, has become a stanch 
Western ally under his leadership. Mr. 
Bourguiba has often pointed out that, by 
sheer geography, his nation has no choice 
but to be with the West. 


AID FROM UNITED STATES 

Since Tunisia gained its independence 
from France in 1956, the United States has 
sent a fortune in economic aid. This year 
alone the total in direct aid and long-term 
loans is $84 million. 

Lately Tunisia has been doing some eco- 
nomic flirting with the Communist bloc. 
The results have been marginal, however, and 
the United States has made no effort to dis- 
courage such trade. 
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“The best answer is to create such con- 
ditions that the Tunisians will prefer to do 
business with us,” said one American diplo- 
mat. 

The 60-man U.S. mission here, along with 
the diplomats, has made its motto: “We 
will have friends if we merit them.” The 
hope is that Tunisia will be a sparkling ex- 
ample of success for Mr. Kennedy’s policy of 
peaceful competition with Russia. 


OF TWO CULTURES 


Mr. Bourguiba himself is the product ot 
two cultures. He is equally at home among 
the shrill mobs of the Tunis markets or 
within the refined intricacies of French 
politics. 

A short man with thinning gray hair, 
piercing blue eyes, a square jaw and a 
puffed-out chest, Mr. Bourguiba is a master 
at balcony oratory. 


CAMPAIGNS TRIUMPH 


He is eloquently persuasive in either 
French or Arabic and has tremendous mag- 
netism over a crowd. Matched with his 
genius for grassroots political organizing, 
this helps explain his rise from a rebel jailed 
by France to the leader of his own free 
country. 

As a student of 15 he was expelled from 
a Tunis school for strikes and bad behavior. 
Later he studied political science in Paris. 
The French first arrested him in 1934 for 
his nationalist political activity in Tunisia. 
He was in and out of French prisons regu- 
larly during the next two decades. 

Mr. Bourguiba waged a fierce guerrilla 
campaign that resulted in limited home rule 
after 5 years. When France saw the futility 
of suppressing Tunisian nationalism any 
further, Mr. Bourguiba returned to Tunis in 
personal triumph. 

Mr. Bourguiba is making his third visit 
to the United States. He was in the United 
States in 1947 as a rebel leader and again in 
1951, the second time as a guest of the 
American Federation of Labor in connection 
with its labor union program for Africa. 

Mr. Bourguiba’s Paris-born son, Habib, Jr., 
is currently the Tunisian Ambassador in 
Washington. 

If France eventually settles the long and 
costly rebellion in Algeria, next door neigh- 
bor of Tunisia, much credit can go to Mr. 
Bourguiba for his role as a mediator 
trusted by both French officials and the 
Algerian rebel leaders. 

Far from modest, Mr. Bourguiba once was 
asked if there was a “Bourguiba” in Algeria 
who could negotiate peace with France. 

“A Bourguiba,” he replied confidently, 
“would have been noticed by now.” 





IMPORTANCE OF AUTONOMY FOR 
THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note in the New York Times an article 
entitled “Peace Corps Wins Fight for 
Autonomy.” In the article it is stated: 

It is understood that the President ruled 
Monday night that the Peace Corps would 
have semiautonomous status under the State 
Department. 

The President’s decision followed a 2- 
month tug-of-war within the administra- 
tion. For Peace Corps officials, it was an 
important victory. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEACE Corps WINS FIGHT FoR AUTONOMY 

(By Peter Braestrup) 

WASHINGTON, May 3.—President Kennedy 

has decided that the Peace Corps will not 
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be merged with the Nation’s other foreign- 
aid programs. 

It is understood that the President ruled 
Monday night that the Peace Corps would 
have semiautonomous status under the 
State Department. 

The President’s decision followed a 2- 
month tug-of-war within the administra- 
tion. For Peace Corps officials, it was an 
important victory. These officials had con- 
tended that without a special identity of 
its own, the new agency would attract few 
recruits, get snarled in red tape and lose its 
effectiveness abroad. 

Mr. Kennedy made his decision after con- 
sulting with Vice President Johnson, who 
had pressed the Peace Corps’ cause. Before 
go! on an overseas trip last month, R. 
Sargent Shriver, the President’s brother-in- 
law and Peace Corps Director, argued his 
case at the White House staff level but de- 
liberately refrained from going to the Presi- 
dent in person. 


FIVE HOURS OF TESTS SET 


It was announced today that entrance 
tests for Peace Corps volunteers would be 
given May 27 and June 5. Some 7,500 per- 
sons are expected to take the 544-hour ex- 
amination at centers across the Nation. 

The President’s decision putting the Corps 
under the State Department also called for 
Mr. Shriver to seek separate legislative au- 
thority and appropriations from Congress. 
Mr. Shriver would have Assistant Secretary 
of State status, reporting directly to Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State. President Ken- 
nedy created the Corps by Executive order 
on March 1, but also asked Congress to pass 
laws making it a permanent agency. 

Opposition to the agency’s semiautono- 
mous status came from Henry Labouisse, 
head of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, some career State Department 
officials, and several White House aids. 
These men urged that the Peace Corps be 
made a unit of the foreign-aid organization 
being planned by the administration. 


SIX THOUSAND QUESTIONNAIRES SENT 


The Peace Corps is seeking engineers, 
surveyors, geologists, teachers of English, 
agricultural specialists, and community de- 
velopment workers. Some 6,600 filled-out 
questionnaires have been received here from 
would-be volunteers and several thousand 
more are expected to come in by May 27. 

The first project, a road job for engineers 
and surveyors in Tanganyika, has been an- 
nounced. Agricultural projects are report- 
edly under consideration in Colombia, Ghana, 
and Nigeria. Teaching projects are being 
considered for the Philippines. 

All candidates will take a general test on 
May 27. This test, prepared by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in Princeton, N.J., will 
seek to measure vocabulary, learning, ability, 
language aptitude, knowledge of American 
history, and skills in particular technical 
flelds. 

Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, the Corps’ Director of 
Selection, said: 

“A Peace Corps volunteer must, first of 
all, be competent. He must be able to do 
& job well. These tests will measure job 
competence. Later tests and interviews will 
assess personality qualifications. The Peace 
Corps wants practical people with basic 
skills.” 

MEASURING ABILITIES 


Dr. Hobbs emphasized that the tests were 
intended to measure candidates’ abilities re- 
gardless of formal educational background. 

Candidates with questionnaires on file at 
Peace Corps headquarters will be told where 
to report for testing by mid-May. 

On June 5 a test will be given to those 
college graduates with liberal arts and teach- 
ing degrees who want to teach English, 
biology, chemistry, physics, or mathematics 
in secondary schools overseas. By year’s end, 
it is planned, several hundred teachers will 
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be working in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. More will follow in 1962. 

There will be no “passing” grade. Those 
whose test scores indicate they have both 
intelligence and skills will be notified in 
late June that they are eligible for Peace 
Corps training the next month. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope that will be the decision. Of course 
the article to which I have referred is 
only a news story, and as yet it has not 
been substantiated by any official action. 
But I hope the Peace Corps will enjoy 
an autonomous position, so it will have 
some independence of action. 

My hope that the Peace Corps will be 
a@ success rests in no small measure upon 
its independence and its autonomous 
status in the governmental structure. 
The Peace Corps is a new venture. Ido 
not want it to be limited or adjusted or 
thwarted by the heavy hand of an es- 
tablished, old-line agency. The Peace 
Corps needs the freedom of action which 
comes from an autonomous status in the 
Government. This Corps should work in 
close cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment and the International Cooperation 
Administration. It is most important 
that it also have the freedom of action 
which will give it drive and vitality. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has been unanimously agreed that the 
vote on Executive D, which has been 
under consideration up to this time, will 
be taken immediately upon the return of 
the Senate from the joint meeting in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. President, on the vote I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 





RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate take a recess and 
proceed to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is agreed to, and 
the Senate will stand in recess and will 
then proceed to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives to hear the address to 
be delivered by the President of Tunisia. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 21 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to the order previ- 
ously entered, the Senate took a recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 





JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—ADDRESS BY THE HON- 
ORABLE HABIB BOURGUIBA, 
PRESIDENT OF TUNISIA 
The Senate, preceded by the Secretary 

{Felton M. Johnston], the Sergeant at 
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Arms [Joseph C. Duke], and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, proceeded to the Hall 
of the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of attending the joint meeting 
of the two Houses to hear the address 
to be delivered by the Honorable Habib 
Bourguiba, President of Tunisia. 

For the address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of Tunisia, see the House proceed- 
ings of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





RESUMPTION OF EXECUTIVE 
SESSION 


The Senate returned to its Chamber 
at 1 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m., and 
reassembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MeEtTcatr in the 
chair). 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE SECOND AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Ex. D (87th Cong., ist sess.), the 
Second Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the treaty will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages up to the 
point of the consideration of the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

The resolution of ratification of the 
Second Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, signed at Bonn on 
August 16, 1960, will now be read. 

The resolution of ratification was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the Second Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Federal Republic 
of Germany Regarding Certain Matters Aris- 
ing From the Validation of German Dollar 
Bonds, signed at Bonn on August 16, 1960 
(Executive D, Eighty-seventh Cong., first 
sess.) . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification 
of the agreement? On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] are ab- 
sent on official business. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLeEy], is necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
{[Mr. BLaKLey], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] 
is necessarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 86, 
nays 5, as follows: 


[Ex. 1] 
YEAS—86 

Aiken Pulbright Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Beall Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hayden Pastore 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 
Boggs Hickey Prouty 
Bridges Hill Proxmire 
Bush Holland Randolph 
Butler Hruska Robertson 

, W. Va. Humphrey Russell 
Cannon Jackson Saltonstall 
Capehart Javits Scott 
Carison Johnston Smathers 
Carroll Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Case, N.J Keating Smith, Maine 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kerr Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long, Mo. Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Dworshak Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Engle McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Fong Miller 

NAYS—5 
Case, S. Dak. Gruening Mundt 
Douglas Long, La. 
NOT VOTING—9 

Blakley Chavez McGee 
Burdick Dodd Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Long, Hawaii Schoeppel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nomination of Mr. Julius C. 
Holmes to be Ambassador to Iran. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
executive business. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, 
of Kansas, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipoteniary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware asked for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I object. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator who interposed 
objection to the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights meeting this after- 
noon to withdraw his objection, because 
the subcommittee has important busi- 
ness before it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is in doubt. Did the Chair cor- 
rectly understand the Senator from 
California to object to the request that 
the subcommittee be permitted to sit 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, objec- 
tion was lodged with the minority leader, 
and I interposed that objection. I do 
object. 





US. TREATMENT OF CUBA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
article published in E] Mundo, a leading 
newspaper of Caracas, Venezuela, on 
Thursday, April 27, 1961, is indicative of 
the attitude and opinion being expressed 
to me relative to the treatment the 
United States has been and is according 
Cuba. 

The people of our country are aware 
of the concern of our President about 
Cuba, and are united in their determina- 
tion to help him. However, decisions 
are needed, and it is to be hoped that 
they will be forthcoming shortly. 

Mr. President, I have translated the 
article published in El Mundo, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I have read the recent discourse in the 
Venezuelan National Congress of my first 
cousin, Ignacio Luis Arcaya in which he sup- 
ports Fidel Castro and his policies and cen- 
sures those of the United States. Again our 
family name appears in support of the assas- 
sin of the Caribe. 

We do not share the opinions of Ignacio 
Luis respecting Cuba and could not hold his 
views without going against the funda- 
mental principles upon which our country 
was established and under which we live. 

We maintain that Venezuela was founded 
upon the general principle of respect for 
human lives as well as for that of private 
property, freedom of expression, and free- 
dom of worship. Castro, with his firing 
squads assassinates his countrymen; with 
his bands of spies he has eliminated freedom 
of speech; he persecutes the church and 
mocks humble priests and nuns dedicated to 
aiding the poor. Castro has confiscated 
private property and has in fact stolen the 
lifetime savings of many aged persons who 
cannot longer work. 

Castro’s system has not only hurt the 
middie class, but has in fact ruined the 
working class. In the Cuba of today the 
worker is a virtual slave of the state, forced 
to toil longer hours with a lesser real pay 
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than before, without the right to strike, in 
fact practically without human rights at all, 

Castro and his criminal accomplices, Rus- 
sia and Red China, seek not only to en- 
slave Cuba—but also Venezuela as well, 
To support Castro is in fact to support an 
enemy of Venezuela. To back Castro is to 
accept the dissolution of our armed forces 
as has been done in Cuba and the establish- 
ment of an armed ruthless militia. To 
lend even moral support to Castro is to in- 
vite mercenary communistic intervention 
into Venezuela emulating that of the Ar- 
gentina Communist Che Guevara and that 
of Chinese-Czecho-Russian pilots with their 
MIG’s that strafed the patriotic Cuban 
invaders. 

In our opinion the United States has been 
too benevolent in the treatment accorded 
the assassin Castro. Even today the United 
States is purchasing Cuban tobacco and 
other products and is sending food and 
medicine when in reality the United States 
should send a well-trained and equipped 
group of marines to end once and for all 
that nest of foreign communists which 
is the Cuba of today. 





CUBA: A SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
with the continuing successes of Fidel 
Castro and the open declaration by him 
that Cuba is a Soviet satellite—just as 
much as East Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, or any other Iron Curtain coun- 
try—the efforts of Communists in Latin 
America have been redoubled. 

They are making a particular effort 
to work their ends in Latin America be- 
hind the camouflage of Soviet-front 
groups. 

The noted scholar on Latin American 
affairs, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, in a 
letter written to the New York Times, 
and published on April 17, pointed out 
the role of ex-President Lazaro Car- 
denas of Mexico as a “sponsor of nu- 
merous Soviet-front activities through- 
out the globe.” 

Dr. Thorning’s letter says in part: 


Despite a few superficial differences, the 
Marxist-Leninist planners are determined to 
get the maximum advantages available in 
the present partnership and collaboration 
between ex-President Cardenas and Premier 
Castro. 


The exposure of Soviet blueprints for 
Latin America can help defend the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Thorning’s letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Rote OF GENERAL CARDENAS—ASSOCIATION 
Wir Soviet-Front Groups Is CHARGED 


To the Eptror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

It would be comforting to be able to char- 
acterize ex-President Lazaro Cardenas of 
Mexico, sponsor of numerous Soviet-front ac- 
tivities throughout the globe, as a person be- 
longing “in the line of the humanistic, lib- 
eral traditions of Latin America.” (The 
Times, March 11.) 

The truth is that for the past 12 years 
General Cardenas, although not a card-car- 
rying Communist, has allowed his name, 
popularity and prestige to be exploited by 
forces that have been undermining or de- 
stroying free, God-loving peoples in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa. 

In September 1949, Cardenas was named 
one of several honorary presidents of the 
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Continental Congress for Peace and Democ- 
racy, Mexico City. The next year he was 
elected a member of the Presidium of the 
World Peace Council, Warsaw, Soviet Poland. 
For the first 6 months of 1954 General Car- 
denas was active in support of Col. Jacobo Ar- 
penz Guzman of Guatemala, the latter now 
in Cuba and an open advocate of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist dictatorship of the Castro broth- 
ers, Fidel and Raul. 


TOUR OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Once more the World Peace Council listed 
Cardenas as a vice president at its meeting 
in Helsinki, August 1955. After accepting 
the Stalin Peace Prize in 1956, the general 
was again elected as vice president of the 
World Peace Council, Stockholm, in 1958. 
His tour of many captive nations and praise 
of Soviet China followed in the winter of 
1959-60. 

In April 1960, the ex-president, with con- 
siderable fanfare in Mexico, received a 
World Peace Council delegation composed 
of Viktor Chkhikvadze (U.S.S.R.), Abelardo 
Adaén (Spain), and Ive Farge (France). 

The recent Latin American Conference for 
National Sovereignty, Economic Emancipa- 
tion, and Peace, Mexico City (March 5-8), 
demonstrably was the culmination of the 
aforementioned activities, although, as the 
conference title indicated, it was principally 
@ propaganda show in favor of Fidel Castro 
and aimed at inciting hatred of the United 
States. 

One of the proposals denounced by Gen- 
eral Cardenas and his adherents at this con- 
ference was the fvod-for-peace effort as an 
item in the broad program of cooperative, 
socioeconomic reconstruction described by 
President Kennedy as a fruitful alliance for 
progress. 

Joining in the bitter attacks against the 
US. brotherly approach to a systematic, 
scientific solution of inter-American social 
problems was Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 
The latter, according to UPI dispatches, em- 
phasizes that his new-style, Popular Socialist 
Party is Marxist-Leninist. This follows the 
pattern established by the Castro brothers 
in Cuba, where the one legal political organ- 
ization is called Popular Socialist. 


CHANGE IN TACTICS 


Possibly it was a mere coincidence that the 
change in tactics was noted after a tour of 
several South American countries by Vladi- 
mir Baikin, Soviet Ambassador in Mexico, 
and a sudden visit to Mexico by Sergei 
Kudriavtzev, Soviet Ambassador to Cuba, on 
the first day of a 4-day convention of Lom- 
bardo Toledano’s Popular Socialist Party. 

Despite a few superficial differences, the 
Marxist-Leninist planners are determined 
to get the maximum advantages available 
in the present partnership and collabora- 
tion between ex-President Cardenas and 
Premier Castro. 

Pair consideration of these facts can safe- 
guard the security of all the American Re- 
publics and promote genuine social reform. 

Rzv. Dr. JOSEPH F. THORNING, 

U.S. Honorary Fellow of the Historical 
and Geographic Institute of Brazil; 
Professor of Latin American History, 
Marymount College, Arlington. 





BRAZIL ALARMED BY CASTRO 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, to- 
day’s New York Times carries a front- 
page story by Mr. Juan de Onis, one of 
the most respected American reporters 
of Latin American affairs. 

The story is headlined 
Alarmed by Castro Stand.” 

The first paragraph reads: 

Rio De JaNerro.—Premier Fidel Castro’s 


dedication of Cuba as a Socialist republic 
and one without elections has swung Brazil- 


“Brazil 
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ian opinion strongly in favor of holding 
an American Foreign Ministers’ conference 
to consider the Cuban problem. 


The story goes on to report that 
Brazil’s leading newspapers, reflecting 
the opinion of the Brazilian people, have 
declared that “the continent must 
react.” 

According to the article, there is now 
general agreement in official Brazilian 
circles that a conference of American 
Republics must be held immediately to 
deal with the Castro-Communist men- 
ace. 

To me it is heartening that Latin 
America’s biggest nation has recognized 
that Castro is a hemispheric problem 
and a far greater threat to the Latin 
American nations than to the United 
States. 

For 18 months I have unsuccessfully 
urged that the Department of State, 
through our representatives in the Or- 
ganization of American States, call for 
a meeting of consultation of the Foreign 
Ministers of the OAS, to expose Castro 
as a Soviet stooge and to take steps to 
expel the Communist invaders from 
Cuba. 

The Castro menace has long existed, 
the authority to convoke an OAS meet- 
ing to deal with that danger has been 
available in the Rio Treaty and the 
Caracas agreement, but nothing has 
been done. 

I again urge that the Secretary of 
State take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by Brazil’s strong stand against 
Castro and that he seek an immediate 
meeting of the OAS Foreign Ministers 
to resolve the Cuban crisis. 

I think that our Voice of America must 
meet the challenge by pressing home to 
every person in Latin America the fact 
that Cuba is a Communist satellite and 
that Cuba’s 6 million Latin Americans 
are slaves of an eastern European 
dictator. 

Castro has made his arrogant May Day 
proclamation. His paraders flourished 
Soviet weapons. His picture was flanked 
by those of the Soviet’s patrons—Marx 
and Lenin. Castro isa Communist. He 
says so himself. But the world, and our 
own American Republics have a way of 
forgetting these facts, as they too often 
in the past ignored the gradual com- 
munization of Cuba. 

We must not let this advantage slip 
by, as we have let so many others slip by. 
Now is the time to rally the hemisphere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Brazil 
Alarmed by Castro’s Stand,” published 
in the New York Times of May 4, 1961, 
be printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brazit ALARMED BY CASTRO STAND: PROCLA- 
MATION OF SOCIALIST CUBA LEADS TO CLAMOR 
For ACTION By OAS 

(By Juan de Onis) 

Rio DE JANEIRO, May 3.—Premier Fidel 
Castro’s dedication of Cuba as a Socialist re- 
public and one without elections has swung 
Brazilian opinion strongly in favor of hold- 
ing an American Foreign Ministers’ confer- 
ence to consider the Cuban problem. 

The Cuban Premier’s May Day speech was 
greeted today by a chorus of alarmed edito- 
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rials, ail striking the same chord. The sub- 
stance of the editorials was summed up in 
one sentence by the editorial column of the 
influential Correio da Manha: “The continent 
must react.” 

President Janio Quadros called a cabinet 
meeting for Saturday and summoned Foreign 
Minister Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco to 
Brasilia Friday to analyze the Cuban situa- 
tion. The Presidential Palace issued last 
night the latest in a series of telegrams ex- 
changed between President Quadros and 
Cuban authorities, who have been appealing 
for Brazilian support. 

In a message to President Osvaldo Dorticés 
Torrado of Cuba, President Quadros said: 

“T take this opportunity * * * to reiterate 
the determination stated by Brazil on 
various occasions that the principle of self- 
determination of peoples and effective sover- 
eignty of nations be respected in this con- 
tinent. To this end my government will 
always be ready to promote any initiative 
that will be judged useful to maintain a 
climate of harmony between countries of 
our hemisphere for the sake of peace and 
prosperity in the Americas and in the world.” 

This noncommittal statement which added 
nothing to Brazil’s position, since the Cuban 
crisis began, did not reflect the hardening 
view of all influential sectors of the Brazilian 
press and the mounting conviction in official 
circles that the time had come for collective 
action on Cuba. 

The preponderant opinion in the Foreign 
Ministry now is not whether there should 
be a conference, but what kind of confer- 
ence it should be and what should be its 
objectives. The dominant view is that the 
American Republics should agree on defen- 
sive measures to block any propagation of 
the now manifest Communist situation in 
Cuba. 

Newspapers that were the most critical of 
the April 17 invasion of Cuba by anti-Castro 
rebels took the lead in condemning the Cu- 
ban policy outlined by Dr. Castro. 

Jornal do Brazil, a Roman Catholic in- 
dependent newspaper, declared editorially: 

“Fidel Castro burned his bridges on the 
lst of May. He took a stand against the 
inter-American system and not just the 
United States * * * of course this does not 
justify armed intervention in Cuba. But 
democratic governments of the continent 
must take necessary precautions that the 
Cuban revolution does not spread and that 
the Andes * * * should not become the 
Sierra Maestra of the Americas.” 

Diario de Noticias, a nationalist news- ~ 
paper that has strongly backed President 
Quadros’ hands-off policy on Cuba, said that 
the May Day statements by Premier Castro 
“will require reformulation of the inter- 
American system based on doctrinary sol- 
idarity.” 

Correio de Manha declared that Dr. Cas- 
tro, by refusing to invoke the 1947 Rio de 
Janeiro Inter-American Defense Treaty to air 
his invasion charges against the United 
States, had “virtually abandoned the Or- 
ganization of American States.” The news- 
paper added: 

“He can no longer solicit mediation by 
American foreign offices or the help of Ameri- 
can governments. The continent must re- 
act. But reaction against threats does not 
necessarily mean military intervention. The 
awaited and now inevitable Foreign Minis- 
ters’ conference has other means at hand, the 
most effective of which will be that im- 
posed by Fidel Castro himself: isolation.” 

Dr. Castro’s assertion that Cuba did not 
need elections under her new system as a 
Socialist republic has had a sharply ad- 
verse effect on official and public opinion. 
Moreover, considerable enthusiasm has been 
expressed over Costa Rica’s threat to break 
relations with Cuba if prisoners taken after 
the invasion are executed. 
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President Dorticés has promised Brazil that 
the will receive “serene justice, free 
of a spirit of vengeance.” The was 
contained in a telegram to President Quad- 
ros in reply to an appeal by Senhor Quadros 
on behalf of the prisoners. 

At the same time, Dr. Dorticés asked Se- 
nor Quadros to “take such actions and meas- 
ures as you consider pertinent” to prevent 
the repetition of “similar or worse criminal 
aggressions” against Cuba by the United 
States, which Dr. Dorticés said had “assumed 
responsibility for the unsuccessful invasion.” 


Untirep States Strupiles PoLicy ON CUBA 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—Immediate and 
long-range U.S. policies toward Cuba and 
Latin America were reported tonight to be 
under review by the National Security 
Council. 

Some indications of the trend of the U.S. 
thinking on hemisphere problems in the 
wake of the unsuccessful April 17 landing in 
Cuba by rebel forces and of the formal proc- 
lamation Monday by Premier Fidel Castro 
of a Socialist state may come Friday when 
the National Security Council meets with 
President Kennedy. It was believed that 
Cuba might be one of the main topics of 
the session. 

Following statements on Cuba this after- 
noon by Secretary of State Dean Rusk to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in the course of a general briefing on world 
affairs, Senator J. W. FuLsricnt, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, the committee’s chairman, de- 
clared that the Cuban situation was being 
closely examined. 

“What to do next,” he said, “is under 
very serious study. We are trying to develop 
long-range plans.” 

The immediate problem facing the admin- 
istration was to decide what action to take 
in the face of the establishment by Premier 
Castro of what was described by the Depart- 
ment of State yesterday as a full-fledged 
Communist state in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Having ruled out armed intervention but 
being unwilling to allow the impression in 
Latin America that the United States was 
tacitly prepared to coexist with a Communist 
regime 90 miles from its shores, the adminis- 
tration still appeared to be groping for a 
solution. 





TELEVISION STATION WCKT, MI- 
AMI, RECIPIENT OF PEABODY 
AWARD 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn that a Florida television 
station—station WCKT in Miami—has 
been named the recipient of the Peabody 
Award, a singularly high honor in the 
field of television news coverage and 
public affairs. 

The awards are made to recognize dis- 
tinguished achievements and the most 
meritorious service rendered each year 
by radio and television. 

The judging is done by the Henry 
Grady School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Station WCKT received its award for 
responsible leadership in the prompt 
analysis and exposure of problems inci- 
dent to the Cuban crisis through such 
programs as: “Compass Points South,” 
“Cuba on the Move,” and “Gitmo: Leave 
or Stay.” 

In addition to its coverage of many 
Phases of the Cuban crisis, station 
WCKT also devoted much time and ef- 
fort to programs pinpointing Communist 
subversion and penetration in the United 
States and the nations of Latin America. 
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I commend the staff of station WCKT, 
including News Director Gene Strul, for 
their enterprise and public service, and 
I congratulate them for winning the 
coveted Peabody Award. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, 
of Kansas, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
when the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] and I left 
the floor of the Senate shortly after 5 
o’clock last evening, we were under the 
impression that the debate on the nomi- 
nation of Julius C. Holmes to be Am- 
bassador to Iran would not begin until 
today. However, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] each made a 
statement in opposition to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Holmes. I wish to comment 
on those statements before I give the 
Senate my own views as to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? I rise 
to a point of personal privilege. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Missouri imply that the Senator 
from Ohio was a participant in the un- 
derstanding that there would be no dis- 
cussion of the nomination of Mr. Holmes 
on the floor of the Senate last night? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Missouri does not so imply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I had no such under- 
standing. If there had been such an 
understanding, I would not have spoken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Was 
there any such understanding? If there 
was, I was here all day yesterday and 
knew nothing about it. The Senate was 
supposed to remain in session until about 
6 o’clock, after which the discussion 
would be finished. If the Senator from 
Missouri was not here, as I understood 
him to say, that was his own fault. How- 
ever, I wish he would cite any under- 
standing, anywhere, that any Senator 
was not privileged to speak on the nom- 
ination of Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was my under- 
standing from the leadership of this side 
of the aisle that the Holmes nomination 
would not be taken up. Therefore, the 
Senator from Kansas and I left the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator from Missouri will further yield, 
the Holmes nomination was taken up 
at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon and has 
been the pending business ever since. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to draw the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the following points which, among 
others, require correction before we pro- 
ceed with the debate. 

First, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] named Mr. Holmes, Mr. Casey, 
and Mr. Klein as the three stockholders 
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of National Tankers, a company which 
later realized a profit of $450,000 on the 
stock sale to United Tankers Corp. He 
implied that Holmes, Casey, and Klein 
split this sum among them. 

The fact is, as Mr. Holmes testified, 
and as is supported in the findings by 
the U.S. Tax Court, that Holmes, Casey, 
and Klein were acting for a larger group, 
which included the late Admiral Halsey; 
the late Edward R. Stettinius, a former 
president of the United States Steel Corp. 
and chairman of its board, and a former 
Secretary of State; and about 20 other 
persons who provided the capital for the 
group. 

Mr. President, on page 38 of the hear- 
ings will be found the list of citizens who 
were stockholders, many of them dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
believe it probably would be better—in- 
asmuch as this morning I notified the 
Senator from Ohio that I would com- 
ment on some of his observations—for 
me to finish my statement; and then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Ohio for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At this point I merely 
w.sh to ask a question: Is it not a fact 
that last night I stated that page 38 of 
the committee hearings record shows a 
distribution of shares? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
from Ohio says it is so, I am sure it is so. 

But the reaction I got—and so did 
several other persons who read the Rrc- 
orD—was that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio said three people made $450,- 
000. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Holmes made $45,000, on which he paid 
a straight income tax; and, therefore, 
his net income on it was about $25,000. 
Mr. Holmes’ share was 10 percent. Ac- 
cordingly, his profit before taxes was 
$45,000, not the figure used by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask the regular order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I insist—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator fron Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall yield when I complete my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I can understand that 
he would decline to yield in the face of 
that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Ohio has made an 
implication which is totally unfounded. 
Therefore, I now yield to him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suggest that the 
Senator from Missouri read the REcorD; 
and he will find that last night I stated 
that on page 38 of the committee hear- 
ings record is set forth an alleged dis- 
tribution of shares to supposed stock- 
holders, which was made after the 
$450,000 profit was enjoyed by the cor- 
poration; and the Recorp will clearly 
show that I identified page 38; and any 
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implication that that was not done is un- 
fair to the entire Senate, and especially 
unfair to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall discuss injustice later in my re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, as to the same trans- 
action, the Senator from Ohio stated: 

An arrangement was made that National 
Tanker would buy the ships, with the 
knowledge that before the ships were 
bought the arrangement was made for 
United Tanker to buy the ships from Na- 
tional Tanker. That was done. 


The fact is that the ships were the 
subject of an option, not an agreement 
of sale. An option is considerably dif- 
ferent from an agreement of sale, as 
every businessman knows. The option 
was not exercised until months later. 
National had no assurance that its 
stock would be purchased. 

Point 3 is as follows: The Senator 
from Ohio commented critically on the 
capitalization of United Tanker, sub- 
stantially all of which was supplied from 
foreign sources. The Senator termed 
that “a scheme to circumvent the law.” 
He said they did not tell the facts as to 
that situation. 

Mr. President, the truth is that they 
did tell. The record is clear that this 
Chinese capitalization was fully dis- 
closed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order, and I ask that the 
Senator from Ohio be required to take 
his seat. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor, 
and he has declined to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
record is clear that that Chinese cap- 
italization was fully disclosed to the 
Maritime Commission, in the applica- 
tion for the tankers. What the Senator 
from Ohio did not tell us was that this 
whole transaction was covered by the 
legal opinion of the Assistant General 
Counsel of the Maritime Commission, 
who, after pointing out that substan- 
tially all of the capital was from a Na- 
tionalist Chinese source, gave his opin- 
ion that this company was a citizen for 
the purposes of the Ship Sales Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding, I 
repeat that what I said last night is the 
absolute truth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must demand that the Senate be in 
order. Every Senator knows the rules 
of this body, and the Chair is required 
to enforce the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished assistant ma- 
jority leader, and I appreciate the Sen- 
ate’s giving me an opportunity to state 
my position on this matter. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio, in discussing the transaction, 
stated that the three men were indicted 
as a result of it. 

Mr. President, there was no indict- 
ment, and no proceedings were ever 
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brought by the Department of Justice or 
anyone else on the three-tanker trans- 
action. The indictments against a much 
larger group were brought as a result of 
other transactions, on which I shall com- 
ment later. 

Mr. President, as to the remarks made 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], I have nothing further to 
say, except that in response to his ques- 
tion as to why someone has not told the 
President of these transactions, I say 
the State Department has fully investi- 
gated these transactions, and the ad- 
ministration is aware of Mr. Holmes’ par- 
ticipation in the tanker deals, as was 
President Eisenhower when he sent Mr. 
Holmes’ name to the Senate in 1955, for 


-a similar nomination. 


Now I should like to state briefly to 
the Senate my views as to the reasons 
why the Senate should confirm the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Holmes. 

Today, Iam glad to support the action 
recently taken by the Foreign Relations 
Committee; and, therefore, I urge con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Julius Holmes to be U.S. Ambassador to 
Tran. 

No question has been raised in this 
debate, or before the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the hearings, as to Mr. 
Holmes’ professional qualifications as 
one of the senior officers of our career 
diplomatic service. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that I have known Mr. 
Holmes for a number of years; that I 
have visited with him at posts where he 
was stationed—as minister, at London; 
as consular agent—I believe that was the 
title—with the rank of Minister, at Tan- 
giers; and as consul general, again with 
the continuing rank of Minister, at Hong 
Kong. In all those instances I found 
him a worthy, a dedicated, and a patri- 
otic Foreign Service career officer. 

It is my understanding that he has 
served approxima‘ely 30 years in the 
career Foreign Service; that his record 
is one of the best in that service; that 
he has taken part in extracurricular 
activities, perhaps special assignments 
is a better term, such as a survey of 
Africa, long before the majority of those 
countries became independent. 

It is my belief that on the basis of his 
service in the Department of State, he is 
one of the outstanding Foreign Service 
officials. 

Let me recall to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the nomination of 
Mr. Holmes was before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee some 5 or 6 years ago; 
that it wes reported favorably from the 
committee at that time; but that the 
nomination was withdrawn by the ad- 
ministration then in power, because of 
Mr. Holmes’ illness. Let me say that it 
was an actual case of illness; he was 
undergoing a serious situation at that 
time. 

I am sorry the nomination was not 
then pushed; but I am happy that the 
nomination is now before the Senate, 
once again; and, as I understand, it has 
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been reported overwhelmingly by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Montana, 
the distinguished majority leader, who 
is one of the senior members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. He is a fair, 
wise, and just man. 

I was glad to hear from the junior 
Senator from Kentucky, that the with- 
drawal was not made at the suggestion 
of President Eisenhower. I am glad to 
know that, because around the Senate 
there has been a rumor the nomination 
was withdrawn at the suggestion of 
President Eisenhower. However, not 
only was it not withdrawn at the sug- 
gestion of President Eisenhower, but last 
year President Eisenhower stated that 
if the name of Mr. Holmes was sent to 
the White House for a suitable position, 
he would send it to the Senate. 

Again let me express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Missouri to 
permit me to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may do so, if 
the Senator from Missouri is willing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to accommodate my friend, 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate very much what the majority 
leader has said in connection with Mr. 
Holmes’ qualifications. I should like to 
ask the majority leader this question: As 
he reviews Mr. Holmes’ participation in 
these two tanker deals, does he think 
these financial transactions were all open 
and aboveboard, without being subject 
to criticism, or does he disapprove of 
some of these transactions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
that I do not know much about the ma- 
terial which the Senator has asked me 
about, but I will call to the Senate’s at- 
tention the statements contained in the 
hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the nomination of Julius 
C. Holmes. If I may take 2 or 3 min- 
utes, I should like to answer the Senator. 
The material is on page 98, under the 
title “Grand Jury Action and Indict- 
ment”: 

Senator SyMIncTON. In your statement you 
say there were two grand juries that inves- 
tigated these tanker deals, and the grand 
jury you went before was not the one that 
indicted you. What was the reason for the 
two grand juries? 

Mr. Hotmes. When I returned from Lon- 
don, Senator, and discovered what the situ- 
ation was, that I was involved in this, I 
voluntarily waived immunity and asked to 
appear before a grand jury because I had 
not been called by the Hoey committee. 
They had not considered my part in this 
sufficiently important to send for me, 
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Senator SymincTon. The Hoey committee 
did not call you? 

Mr. Hotmes. They did not call me. The 
counsel of the committee asked me on one 
occasion for an affidavit which I furnished 
by mail from London. 

I asked to appear before a grand jury so 
that I could put in my part of the story, 
and—— 

Senator SymrincTon. Did you request that 
voluntarily? 

Mr. Hotes. Yes, sir; and I did appear be- 
fore this grand jury, but they did not do 
anything; but it was before another grand 
jury that—— 

Senator SyMINGTON. Wait a minute now. 
You said you appeared before a grand jury. 

Mr. Houmes. A grand jury. 

Senator SymrincTron. What did that grand 
jury do? 

Mr. Hotmes. Nothing. 

Senator SymMIncTon. Why didn’t it do any- 
thing? 

Mr. Hotmes. I am not certain, Senator, 
why the grand jury did not act, but it did 
not act. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Now, later there was 
another grand jury? 

Mr. Hoitmes. Earlier. No; the grand jury 
which handed down the indictment had met 
earlier. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Yes. 
see you? 

Mr. HoLmeEs. They did not. 

Senator SymincTron. Did you know that 
you were going to be indicted in any way? 

Mr. Hotmes. Oh, no; not until I came back, 
and it was a sealed indictment. 

Senator SyMINGTON. It was a sealed indict- 
ment? 

Mr. HoLMEs. Yes. 

Senator SymincTon. So you immediately 
asked for a chance to appear; is that correct? 

Mr. Hotmgs. That is correct. 

Senator SyMIncToN. And this case was 
— dismissed by the Government; was it 
not? 

Mr. Hoitmes. Eventually it was dismissed 
by the Government. 

Senator SymincTon. Why was it dismissed 
by the Government after all this committee 
said? Why did the Government dismiss it? 

Mr. Hotes. As I recited in my testimony, 
I never moved for a dismissal. My attorneys 
never asked for any legal or technical defense 
whatever. 

Senator Symincton. Actually you did the 
reverse; you asked for a chance to have a 
hearing, and you were denied that chance. 

Mr. Hotmes. I then asked for a trial, asked 
for a severance so we could get an earlier 
trial. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Then the State De- 
partment took you back and gave you these 
tricky jobs, everything, for some reason, ex- 
cept your name before the Senate. Now you 
are up here for confirmation. They put you 
in Tangiers when we had that crisis, and 
Hong Kong, and Morocco. And during the 
war you worked on General Eisenhower’s 
staff. These grand juries you talk about, 
Did the State Department know about them? 


STATE DEPARTMENT LEGAL ADVISER’S REVIEW 
OF ACTION 


Mr. Holmes. Oh, yes. The State Depart- 
ment knew about it. And after the indict- 
ment was dismissed on motion of the Gov- 
ernment, and I went back to active duty in 
the State Department, the Legal Adviser 
went into the whole thing. 

Senator SyMincTon. The Legal Adviser of 
the State Department? 

Mr. Hotmes. Of the State Department. 

Senator Symrncron. Did he look at the 
record of the grand jury? 

Mr. Hotmes. He got the record of the 
grand jury. 

Senator SymMiIncTon. What was his name? 

Mr. Houmes. Herman Phleger. 

Senator Symincton. From where? 

Mr. Hotes. California. 


Did they ask to 
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Senator Syminctron. And he went over the 
record? 

Mr. Hotmes. Oh, indeed. He reviewed the 
entire record, and he got the transcript of 
my testimony before this grand jury. 

Senator SymrncTon. Now, he was general 
counsel in the Eisenhower administration, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Hotmes. No. He was called Legal 
Adviser to the Secretary of State. 

Senator SymMINGcTON. Legal Adviser to the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. Hoitmgss. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Did he take any po- 
sition in this matter? 

Mr. HotmeEs. Yes, he did. He certified to 
the Secretary of State that he had reviewed 
the record and that there was nothing in it 
that would impair me for a Presidential 


appointment. 

Senator Symincron. He reviewed the rec- 
ord—will you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Hotmes. He reviewed the record and 
gave his opinion to the Secretary of State 
that there was nothing in my part of these 
proceedings which in any way impaired me 
for Presidential appointment. 

Senator SymrneTon. No further questions, 


Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yielded for a 
question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The question has not 
been answered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
regular order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, regular 
order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this is no laughing matter to me. If 
this man’s life is to be destroyed, let it 
be destroyed on the basis of the facts. 
Let us consider those facts today. The 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Delaware can talk on their own time; I 
will yield only for a question in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Missouri protests too much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield so the 
Senator from Delaware can ask further 
questions of me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator from Delaware ask 
another question of the Senator from 
Montana. I would point out to the 
Senator from Delaware, however, that 
this is a very complicated matter, as he 
knows. I want it all clear a leg of lamb 
is better than nothing. Nothing is bet- 
ter than heaven. But that does not mean 
a leg of lamb is better than heaven. 

I have devoted many days to getting 
the truth about what this public servant 
has done for the defenses of the United 
States and the diplomatic service of the 
United States. I shall be glad to try 
to answer any questions the Senator from 
Delaware asks. However, I would say 
respectfully to the Senator I had hoped 
to be able to complete my statement, this 
time I yield so the Senator from Dela- 
ware may ask a question of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
only reason I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana a question was that 
I did not think the Senator from Mon- 
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tana had answered my question as yet. 
However, out of respect for the Senator 
from Missouri, I shall not ask it now. 
I asked a very simple question, and I 
do not know why the Senator from 
Missouri got so excited. I certainly did 
not ask an exciting question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would prefer it if the Senator from 
Missouri yielded so the Senator from 
Delaware could ask any question of me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the majority leader’s feeling 
that way, but I think it is better to let 
the Senator from Missouri proceed since 
he feels as he does. I know the majority 
leader would be willing to cooperate. I 
asked the majority leader a very simple 
question. All that I asked for was his 
opinion as to the propriety of Mr. 
Holmes’ participation in these two tank- 
er deals. Nevertheless, if the Senator 
from Missouri feels that—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The reason my 
voice is a bit high is that it is very diffi- 
cult to talk over the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio. [Laughter.] If the 
Senator from Delaware would like to ask 
a further question of the Senator from 
Montana, I shall be glad to have him do 
so, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. Again, I ask the Senator 
from Montana the same question, The 
question is, After reviewing the record, 
what is the majority leader’s opinion as 
to the propriety of Mr. Holmes’ part in 
these two tanker transactions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, for whom I have 
great respect and admiration, that I 
read the colloquy in an attempt to give 
an answer to the question raised, be- 
cause, as I understand the situation, Mr. 
Holmes, of all the people involved, was 
the only one who voluntarily requested 
to be heard. This indicated, in my opin- 
ion, that he felt he was acting above- 
board and within legal limitations and 
was willing to appear before a grand jury 
even though the Government had, as I 
recall, quashed the indictment entirely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further 
on that point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to clear up that point. I will say 
to the Senator from Montana that this 
same thing bothered me. But I checked 
into it with the Justice Department and 
found that the circumstances were quite 
different than outlined by Mr. Holmes. 
I have a memorandum which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Phlieger of the State De- 
partment in connection with Mr. 
Holmes’ appeal for an opportunity to go 
before the grand jury. I should like to 
read the statement as contained in Mr. 
Phleger’s memorandum: 

He [Mr. Warren Olney] also stated that, 
following the indictment, Mr. Holmes testi- 
fied before another grand jury in order that 
the Attorney General could consider his 
sworn statement and on the basis of it 
determine whether to seek a dismissal of 
the indictment; after Mr. Holmes’ testi- 
mony, the Justice Department did not s0 
determine, 


According to the memorandum Mr. 
Holmes came back to this country and 
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found out about his indictment, and he 
then asked for an opportunity to appear 
before a grand jury to present his case 
under sworn testimony in an attempt to 
convince the Department of Justice that 
his indictment should be dismissed. 

Based upon this memorandum, which 
was submitted to the State Department 
py its own council in conjunction with 
this matter, after hearing his sworn tes- 
timony “the Justice Department did not 
so determine.” 

Thus we find that the Department of 
Justice after hearing Mr. Holmes’ sworn 
testimony before this second grand jury 
decided not to drop the indictment 
which was then pending. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
with respect to these indictments I 
should like to present for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate the 
fact that there were 90 indictments of 
individuals and corporations packaged 
together in 13 cases. All but two were 
dismissed at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment. One was dismissed by the 
judge. The other, which was brought to 
trial against a Philadelphia corpora- 
tion, resulted in the defendant being 
found not guilty. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the principal offender was dismissed 
from prosecution on the legal grounds 
that he was called to testify before a 
grand jury and the fact that he testi- 
fied automatically made him immune 
from prosecution? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
question which is asked by the Senator 
from Ohio has nothing to do with the 
Honorable Julius Holmes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sen- 
ator another question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
permit me—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
answer this question—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The Senator from Mis- 
souri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore I answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio I should like to read into 
the Recorp the statement of the counsel 
for Mr. Holmes, at a time the counsel 
of the gentleman to whom perhaps the 
Senator from Ohio is referring said, “I 
am happy to accept this position of the 
Government.” 

Counsel for Mr. Holmes stated: 

I would just like to add this word. Mr. 
Holmes, who is on leave of absence from 
the State Department, is a Government of- 
ficial, lifetime career man in the State De- 
partment. Regarding himself innocent of 
the charges in this indictment, he has al- 
Ways been ready to try this case. In fact, 
when the other defendants moved to dis- 
miss the indictments he did not join in those 
motions. The only motion he has ever made 
was for a prompt trial of the case. 


Mr. President, under those circum- 
Stances I trust the Senate will realize 
how hard this great public servant has 
attempted to have an opportunity to 
clear his name. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator has not answered my question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Casey, the principal person involved, 
was dismissed from prosecution because 
he claimed that under the law he was 
automatically exempted when he was 
called to testify before the grand jury? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio speaks of a Mr. Casey. 
I will be honest with the Senator from 
Ohio. I do not know if the statement 
he makes is correct or incorrect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do know, how- 
ever, that the question before the Senate 
of the United States this afternoon has 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Casey 
and has everything to do with Mr. Julius 
Holmes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? I will 
tie the two facts together. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to continue, but if the Sen- 
ator wishes to ask another question I 
am glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the Federal Government took the po- 
sition that if Mr. Casey was to be dis- 
missed from prosecution then the Fed- 
eral Government ought not to prosecute 
Mr. Klein and Mr. Holmes? Was it not 
on that basis that the indictments 
against Mr. Holmes and Mr. Klein were 
dismissed? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not all of the in- 
dictments were dismissed. Two were 
brought to trial. One was dismissed by 
the judge. In the other instance the 
case was lost. 

I say to the Senator that what I have 
read shows Mr. Julius Holmes attempted 
to clear his name to the best of his 
ability. Not only did he attempt to do 
it, but also it is important for the Sen- 
ate to realize that he failed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I respectfully sub- 
mit—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
continue with my statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Holmes has held a series of highly re- 
sponsible and sensitive posts under the 
last five Secretaries of State, and in 
various parts of the world. 

During the war he added extraordi- 
narily distinguished military service to 
his record. 

Throughout his entire career, Mr. 
Holmes had demonstrated to all of us 
who have noted his work, his skill and 
capacity in representing the United 
States in its dealings with other coun- 
tries. 

The questions which have been raised 
are based upon certain business trans- 
actions during the short period Mr. 
Holmes was in private life, from 1946 to 
1948, and the part he had in the pur- 
chase of Government surplus tankers. 

These transactions are not claimed to 
involve any breach of law or ethics as a 
Government official or any conflict of 
interest as an officeholder. 
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Mr. Holmes at the time was out of 
office and a private citizen. 

I bring this up because remarks on 
the floor of the Senate on Thursday, 
April 27, may have conveyed the errone- 
ous impression that these transactions 
had some relationship to Mr. Holmes’ of- 
ficial duties. 

There has been reference to “shady 
deals involving government officials,” 
and “putting a fast buck above the na- 
tional interest.” 

These statements are unfair. 

There can be no justifiable claim of 
conflict of interest here. 

The target of this attack, the nature 
of which is now clear, is the character 
and integrity of Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. President, I have full confidence 
in Mr. Holmes’ character and integrity. 

I base this upon my knowledge of the 
man, upon the candor with which he 
fully disclosed his part in these trans- 
actions, and the manner in which he 
responded in testimony before the For- 
eign Relations Committee during a 
searching examination of over 7 hours. 

As the Senate knows, the committee 
favorably reported the nomination by a 
vote of 12 to 4. 

Mr. President, I base my position also 
upon the confidence which has been 
placed in him over a long period of years 
by Presidents and Secretaries of State 
of both parties, under whom he served, 
and to whom his record was intimately 
known. 

And I also base my confidence upon 
careful study of the transactions in 1947 
and 1948, which are the sole grounds for 
the attack which has been renewed here 
today. 

The facts concerning these transac- 
tions are set forth in great detail in the 
record of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

These facts are taken largely from 
a Senate committee report of 1952. 
Nothing new has been added in the re- 
cent hearing before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, or in this debate. 

It would serve no purpose to elaborate 
again the details of these transactions. 
But in an effort to restore perspective 
to the matter, I present for the attention 
of my colleagues the following conclu- 
sions I have come to after study of the 
record and analysis of Mr. Holmes’ testi- 
mony. 

First, Mr. Holmes and his associates 
made a substantial profit in these trans- 
actions. This group, which included 
other men of unquestioned integrity and 
standing—among them the former Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius and the late 
Admiral Halsey—acquired Government 
surplus tankers at a statutory price, and 
in accordance with the procedures of the 
Maritime Commission. 

It was the earnest desire of the Gov- 
ernment to move these surplus tankers, 
and that of course required substantial 
financing, 

This group provided for the most part 
through loans by the Metropolitan Life 
backed by charter arrangements with 
the Standard of New Jersey. 

Second, the acquisition of the tankers 
and the financial arrangements made by 
this group were legal and in line with 
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Maritime Commission policies and pro- 
cedures at the time, and recognized as 
such, not only by counsel for the indi- 
viduals concerned, but also by Govern- 
ment counsel. 

Third, it was the subsequent transfers 
of these vessels which was the basis of 
the criticism of the Hoey committee re- 
port. The Department of Justice tested 
the legality of these later transfers by 
criminal proceedings. 

Indictments were brought against 90 
individual and corporate defendants. In 
all cases, the indictments against the 
individuals were dismissed without trial. 
In only two cases did the Government 
bring corporate defendants to trial. Of 
these, it dismissed one and lost the other. 

Fourth, the record does not show any 
attempt to withhold any facts or any 
secret dealing; on the other hand, there 
appears te have been an effort by Mr. 
Holmes in his part in the transaction to 
make full disclosure to the Maritime 
Commission, and to the other parties 
involved. 

The fact that the Senate committee 
later criticized the Maritime Commis- 
sion for several of its policies during 
this period should not obscure the situa- 
tion as it existed at the time. 

In remarks on the floor of the Senate 
on April 27, reference was made to the 
chartering of one of the tankers to So- 
viet Russia for oil transport from Ru- 
mania to ports in Communist China and 
North Korea. 

I am at a loss to understand why this 
statement was injected into the debate 
on Mr. Holmes’ qualifications. The fact 
which should be clear to every Senator 
is that these charters were made by the 
transferee of the tankers, over which Mr. 
Holmes and his associates had absolutely 
no control. This charter might have 
been made by any company, American 
or foreign, which had acquired surplus 
tankers. For charters for this purpose 
were not at that time—late 1949 and 
early 1956—opposed by the State Depart- 
ment as the correspondence of Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson shows. 

I may add that I was involved to some 
extent in that “rhubarb” between the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense at that time. It is my 
opinion—and I believe it is the opinion 
of 99 percent of all Americans—that the 
Department of State, not the Depart- 
ment of Defense, should dominate any- 
thing that has to do with our foreign 
policy or our relations with foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Whether this policy was right or 
wrong, Mr. Holmes had absolutely no 
connection with these charters. 

I submit that they have not the 
slightest bearing on the question before 
the Senate. 

I now comment on several other state- 
ments made recently on the floor. 

A “fast buck” was mentioned and also 
the amount of syndicate profits. 

The profits made by the group were 
substantial, but this was not because of 
any illegalities or irregularities. 

So far as I know it is still legal in 
America to make a profit. I add that 
the $10,000 Mr. Holmes put into this 
transaction may not seem to some Sen- 
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ators to be much, but it was a very large 
percentage of Mr. Holmes’ assets. 

The reason for these profits is clear. 
It was that the tanker market took a 
sharp upward turn, and therefore, in- 
stead of having to wait for the end of a 
5-, 10,- or 15-year charter for profit on 
this investment, these investors were able 
to take a good profit in less than 3 
years. 

It has also been stated as a fact that 
the tankers were all sold to companies 
which were foreign owned or foreign- 
controlled. 

This was a legal question. As to one 
of the two transactions of this group, 
the Department of Justice brought pro- 
ceedings based on the claim of foreign 
control. These resulted in the whole- 
sale dismissal I have referred to. 

As to the other, the question of own- 
ership was specifically covered at the 
time by the opinion of the Assistant 
General Counsel of the Maritime Com- 
mission, with which the Department of 
Justice never took issue. 

Finally this Senate committee report 
has been quoted generally, particularly 
portions containing critical or deroga- 
tory language with the implication that 
these comments were directed at Mr. 
Holmes and his activities. The fact is 
that Mr. Holmes was never before the 
Hoey committee, nor was he ever called 
to testify. I believe this was because 
his connection with the transactions was 
not considered sufficiently close or im- 
portant to justify his appearance in the 
course of the examination of these trans- 
actions. 

So in summary we now have before us 
a most important nomination. In this 
time of tension and crisis the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State deserve the support of the most 
able officers they can find. It is prob- 
ably true that Mr. Julius Holmes is the 
most experienced member of our Foreign 
Service. 

In passing, I observe that I was in the 
Senate years ago when a bitter, ex- 
tended and, in my opinion, unfair at- 
tack was made on the Foreign Service 
of the United States. Perhaps there was 
some justification in one or two cases, 
but the damage that was done to the po- 
sition of the United States as a result of 
those attacks has never been fully re- 
paired. I say that as one who has con- 
sistently traveled abroad. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened with 
great interest to this debate, and have 
attempted to review the record in an 
effort to make up my mind how to vote 
on the nomination. My friend from 
Missouri is far more familiar with the 
case than I. I would therefore like to 
ask him a few questions. 

First, I ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether it is not true that starting in 
the year 1925, the nominee became a 
member of the Foreign Service, and 
served in that position until 1937, in 
various posts, including Marseilles, 
Smyrna, Tirana, Sofia, and in the De- 
partment itself; then became Assistant 
Chief of International Conferences; 
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whereupon he resigned from the State 
Department in good standing after all 
those years, with no question that his 
services had been honorable and able. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sure the 
Senator is correct. I believe the distin- 
guished majority leader said that Mr. 
Holmes had served for 30 years. My 
impression is that he served for some 
35 years. I might add, for the edifica- 
tion of Senators, that one of the great 
sagas of military courage and ability, 
with favorable results, was the prema- 
ture landing in North Africa of Gen. 
Mark Clark. Julius Holmes, then a ma- 
jor who had volunteered, was on that as- 
signment. He later became a brigadier 
general in the service of his country. 
He later was a member of the staff of 
General Eisenhower, and was a part of 
that epochal experience in connection 
with the submarine landing. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
further enlightening me. There was a 
period between 1937 and 1944 when he 
was not in Government service. My ear- 
lier question referred to his first expe- 
rience with the Department. After he 
left the Government, I understand the 
nominee held some very important po- 
sitions. I note that for 3 years he was 
vice president of the New York World’s 
Fair. He was also president of General 
Mills of Brazil. He was president of 
Transcontinental Western Air, Inc. In 
1946 he was president of TACA Airways, 
which made the effort—though it ended 
in failure—to establish a successful serv- 
ice in Central America. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. It is also true, is it not, 
that Mr. Holmes went back into the 
Foreign Service after the events for 
which he is now being criticized took 


place? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding, 


with reference to the controversy which 
is taking place in the Senate, that the 
nominee did make a substantial amount 
of money in a relatively short period of 
time, entirely within the law. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not only entirely 
within the law so far as he was con- 
cerned; but, as a former businessman 
who has been in business transactions, I 
am convinced that what he did was not 
only legal—which, after all, the record 
proves—but also entirely ethical and 
proper. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true also that 
although he was indicted for participa- 
tion in the transaction to which refer- 
ence has been made, he was never 
brought to trial, despite his every effort 
to clear his name? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not also true that 
although many other persons were 
indicted in connection with this transac- 
tion, no one was convicted? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of my 
knowledge, none of the 90 individuals 
who had sold tankers in the years that 
have been discussed were ever convicted. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it true also that 
counsel for the State Department, hav- 
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ing reviewed the record, as he said, 
carefully, found nothing in the record 
which would impair the nomination of 
the nominee or the confirmation after 
Presidential appointment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is true. As 
we all know, Herman Phleger is one of 
the finest Americans and one of the 
ablest men, who have been in Govern- 
ment service in many years., 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. First I 
thank the very able Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who also would see jus- 
tice done, for his thoughtful questions 
and observations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
associate myself with the questions 
asked by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK]. In that re- 
gard, am I correct in assuming that not 
only has Mr. Holmes, whose nomination 
is before the Senate for confirmation, 
been investigated on entering the For- 
eign Service, but, also, his life has been 
studied at least twice since then in con- 
nection with his appointment to sensi- 
tive posts, as Ambassador. In the last 
administration during the tenure of 
Secretary of State Dulles, he was nomi- 
nated after all the detailed checking and 
work connected with it that was always 
done. His nomination was then ap- 
proved by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and his name was 
sent to the floor, although later it was 
withdrawn because of illness. Again, 
now in the Kennedy administration, he 
has gone through this process under the 
magnifying glass of careful scrutiny, 
with all the facts brought again before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
All the facts having been laid on the 
table with reference to these business 
deals which had been highly publicized— 
they were certainly not secret—and after 
a full investigation, with everyone asking 
any question he wanted to ask, the com- 
mittee voted by an overwhelming major- 
ity to bring his name to the floor with 
a recommendation for confirmation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is entirely 
correct. Many Presidents and many 
Secretaries of State before and after the 
transaction we are discussing, and in 
which he was involved when he was a 
private citizen, have utilized the talents 
of this great public servant. He has 
been given posts in the Foreign Service 
which are among the most important 
posts in that service from the stand- 
point of the security and future of the 
United States. Now the question is, Are 
these services to be recognized, or is Mr. 
Holmes to be allowed to continue these 
able services only as, say, a chief consul, 
but not as an Ambassador? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I heard no word of 
condemnation of the assignment of Mr. 
Holmes to the very sensitive and critical 
spot in Hong Kong when he went there 
as consul general. Now, when it is pro- 
posed to send him as an Ambassador to 
the Middle East, it seems strange that 
voices should be raised against his serv- 
ices, after he served in the highly sensi- 
tive post at Hong Kong, where we have 
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the only open window through which to 
look behind the Bamboo Curtain. In my 
personal experience, I have been briefed 
by dozens of ambassadors of high stand- 
ing and many consuls. I have seen the 
way in which his office in Hong Kong was 
conducted by him, it being the best ad- 
ministrative job I have ever seen in my 
lifetime. The high quality personnel he 
had with him were extremely competent 
in language and background, and deep 
basic historical knowledge of communism 
and what was transpiring within China. 
They had developed a massive system of 
knowledge and information vital to 
Americans who are interested in what is 
going on. Such information was flow- 
ing freely to the United States because 
of this man’s great competence and the 
wonderful organizational job that was 
done there. So I find it difficult indeed, 
with all the explanations, all the evi- 
dence, all the testimony, and clearance 
by all the authorities of the State 
Department, to understand why its com- 
petent man should be denied confirma- 
tion by the Senate because of his involve- 
ment in the ship matter which later was 
cleared by the courts, as the distin- 
guished Senator has said. I hope the 
nomination will be approved by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Oklahoma. We all respect 
him for his fine concept of fairness and 
justice. Once again he has put his hand 
on the basic problem. Here is aman who 
had an extraordinary record of heroism 
for his country in the military and who 
has served loyally as a member of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s staff in the war. He 
served equally loyally in important posts 
with President Eisenhower after the war, 
a@ man only yesterday a distinguished 
senior Senator, a great southern Sena- 
tor, said that when he was in Hong Kong 
last year Julius Holmes stood out like 
a giant. 

I do not wish unduly to take the time 
of the Senate on this subject. The rec- 
ord of this public servant is clear to most 
of us. I yield to no man in my convic- 
tion that officers whose names are be- 
fore the Senate for appointment to posts 
of trust, must be judged not only by their 
professional qualifications, but also by 
their personal attributes and, above all, 
their character and integrity. 

This man is adjudged by his colleagues 
and superiors to have had these attri- 
butes throughout a long period of dis- 
tinguished service. I am convinced that 
his part in the tanker transactions dur- 
ing his brief business career did not de- 
part from the standards he has main- 
tained in the public service. 

In addition, no one would deny that 
since the investigation of these transac- 
tions and the attack upon Mr. Holmes, 
he has behaved with the propriety ex- 
pected of a gentleman of the highest 
caliber and integrity, and he has con- 
tinued his service to the country. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the minutiae of these tanker transac- 
tions, which have again been dredged 
up, as they were before the Senate and 
its committees 10 years ago, should 
cause the Senate to deny confirmation 
of the nomination, which the Committee 
on Foreign Relations now recommends. 
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I wish to vote my confidence in the 
judgment of the President of the United 
States, his Secretary of State, and the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that a 
large majority of Senators will do the 
same. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A short while ago, we 
had a discussion of the circumstances 
under which the indictment against Mr. 
Holmes was dismissed in the court. I 
have before me a copy of the statement 
made in the criminal proceeding. The 
statement reads as follows: 

On May 18, 1954, the four corporate de- 
fendants entered pleas of guilty before Judge 
Laws. Following imposition of sentence the 
court dismissed the indictment as to eight 
individuals upon the Government’s motion. 
Three individuals remained to be tried, 
namely, Joseph E. Casey, E. Stanley Klein, 
and Julius C. Holmes. 

The trial of the case was set for October 
11, 1954. Subsequent to this action and on 
September 9, 1954, Judge Youngdahl granted 
a motion to dismiss this indictment against 
the defendant Joseph E. Casey, on the ground 
that his testimony before the grand jury 
in another case gave him statutory im- 
munity from prosecution. 

Since we had recommended a direct appeal 
to the Supreme Court, we moved for a post- 
ponement of the trial pending the decision of 
that Court. 

The motion for postponement was made 
before Judge Letts, and we indicated we did 
not deem it advisable to try the case with- 
out the presence of the defendant Casey. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Who is “we’’? 
Who signed the statement? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is a statement by 
the representative of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Who was the in- 
dividual who made the statement? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. Krouse. I con- 
tinue to read his statement made to the 
court: 

It was stated to Judge Letts and with the 
agreement of counsel for the defendants that 
if the decision of Judge Youngdahl was re- 
versed, all the defendants would be tried at 
one time, thus avoiding the necessity of two 
trials. Judge Letts was also advised that 
in the event of an affirmative answer of 
Judge Youngdahl’s ruling, the case against 
the defendants Klein and Holmes would be 
dismissed. 

Judge Letts granted the Government’s mo- 
tion to postpone the trial to June 4, 1954. 
However, after a full appraisal of Judge 
Youngdahl’s decision by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, it has been determined not to prose- 
cute an appeal. 

So the Government now considers itself 
bound to honor the commitment made be- 
fore Judge Letts to the defendants Holmes 
and Klein to dismiss as to them in the event 
Judge Youngdahl’s decision as to Casey was 
affirmed. 


My question is: Is it not a fact that 
the prosecution against Holmes was dis- 
missed because Casey was immunized 
from prosecution on the theory that he 
had testified before the grand jury 
against his will? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have previously taken the position that 
we are not discussing the qualifications 
of Mr. Casey. The statement which the 
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Senator from Ohio has read is a state- 
ment I have seen and read many times. 
The point I wish to make, and tried to 
make a few minutes ago, however, is 
that the position of Mr. Casey’s counsel 
was obvious. I shall read the position 
of counsel for Mr. Klein. Counsel for 
Mr. Klein said: 

I am happy to accept this position of the 
Government on behalf of the defendant 
Klein, Your Honor. 


But this is what counsel for Mr. 
Holmes, the man who spent a year or two 
in private life, and then went back to the 
service of his country—and came back 
in effort to clear his name—said in reply 
to the position of Mr. Krouse and the 
Department of Justice: 

Mr. Grutespre. On behalf of the defendant 
Holmes I would just like to add this word. 
Mr. Holmes, who is on leave of absence from 
the State Department, is a Government offi- 
cial, lifetime career man in the State De- 
partment. Regarding himself innocent of 
the charges in this indictment, he has al- 
Ways been ready to try this case. In fact, 
when the other defendants moved to dis- 
miss the indictments he did not join in 
those motions. The only motion he has 
ever made was for a prompt trial of the case. 


Mr. President, I am confident that 
the Members of this body do not wish to 
convict a man on the basis of guilt by 
association. 








MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
912) to provide for the appointment of 
additional circuit and district judges, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6441) to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to provide for a more effec- 
tive program of water pollution con- 
trol, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 1723) to amend 
the joint resolution providing for ob- 
servance of the 175th anniversary of the 
Constitution, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6441) to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for a more effective program of 
water pollution control, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, 
of Kansas, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi provided I do not lose the floor. I 
understand he wishes to have action 
taken on a conference report and that 
its consideration will take but a few 
minutes. 





LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 
As in legislative session, by unani- 
mous consent the following proceedings 
occurred: 





APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 912) to provide 
for the appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The report will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of executive business. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes, of Kansas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Iran. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
reply to the point raised by the Senator 
from Ohio Mr. Casey was given immu- 
nity. Mr. Holmes moved to sever. The 
Department of Justice said it would not 
try all three defendants because to do 
so would be unfair. Mr. Holmes sought 
a trial for himself. 

In a document which appears on page 
100 of the hearings, the Government 
states its position. I might add, quite 
aside from the commitment, that the 
Government considered it both imprac- 
tical and unfair to proceed against 
Holmes and Klein when Casey was the 
principal actor in those transactions and 
had obtained immunity. 

Note again that Mr. Holmes did every- 
thing he could to clear his name. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Now getting down to 
the transaction about which I have com- 
plained, is it not a fact that it was a 
transaction which involved the sale of 
tankers having a value of more than $6 
million? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Which transac- 
tion is the Senator from Ohio talking 
about—the five tankers or the three 
tankers? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let us understand 
which one the Senator is referring to, 
for there were two different deals. 
Which one does the Senator from Ohio 
wish to talk about? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am talking about 
the sale by the United Tanker Corp. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The sale of how 
many tankers? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Three. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. All right; then 
let us talk about the three-tanker deal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the 
amount of money involved in the sale 
of those three tankers? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Ohio has asked that question; and I 
know he wants me to give him the truth 
and the answer in detail, so he will 
understand the transaction in detail. 

These men—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish the Senator 
from Missouri would answer my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am going to answer it, but I am going 
to answer it in my own time and in my 
own way. The Senator from Ohio can 
obtain the floor and can say anything 
he wishes to say. But I am privileged 
to give answers to his question as I see it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, I shall be a 
little more considerate of the Senator 
from Missouri than he has been of me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am not going to be caught in a question 
if I think that in answering the question 
out of context, I present a thought and 
give the Senate a wrong impression. 

These men established a corporation. 
They put money into the corporation. 
Mr. Holmes put in a large percentage of 
his total assets. After that was done, in 
accordance with the law, and under the 
formula of the Maritime Commission, 
and also recognizing that they had to 
pay the base price that was specified per 
tanker, of the some 4,700 surplus ships 
which were to be sold, including 390 
tankers, they applied for 20 of those 390 
tankers. They were allowed only five, 
at first; and, later, three. When they 
were allowed the five tankers, they char- 
tered them to the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey; and based on that charter, 
they went to a reputable concern, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
said, “We have followed the instructions 
of the Government, and we now have 
this charter from the Standard Oil Co.; 
and therefore we ask to borrow money 
from you.” I believe they asked to 
borrow over $9 million. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
said: 

We will do this. 

One of the provisos of that deal was 


that they could enter into no new trans- 
action until they had paid out that loan. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not at this time, 
Mr. President; I wish to answer the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Ohio. 

Later on, the Maritime Commission 
gave them 3 more ships—which made 
a total of 8, of the 20 for which they had 
applied. But in that case they could 
not continue with the same corporation, 
because the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. said: 

No; until you pay out this transaction, 
you can have no further transaction in this 
corporation. 


Therefore, they had no money and 
they had no place to go. 

So they went to some people who knew 
a lot about the shipping business. Let 
us remember that at that time, and also 
today, the Nationalist Chinese were not 
only our allies but also our friends; and 
they went to other people, Americans 
who knew a lot about ships—much more 
than they did—and organized a corpora- 
tion: The control of it was in the hands 
of Americans, in accordance with the 
law. 

But not satisfied with their opinion, 
they then asked the Maritime Commis- 
sion; and the Maritime Commission law- 
yer gave them an opinion that it was in 
accordance with the law. As a result 
they borrowed the money—several mil- 
lion dollars. It was known by the Gov- 
ernment and by everyone else that it was 
money from the Nationalist Chinese; 
and that is the way they obtained the 
additional three tankers, which were 
allotted to them by the Maritime Com- 
mission. The 390 tankers were sold— 
all of them—in effect, in the same gen- 
eral way this transaction was handled by 
these men. There may be a deviation 
here or a deviation there, but the general 
idea was the same. 

This subject of surplus is one about 
which I know something, because I came 
into the Government as Chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board, and later was 
Administrator of the Surplus Property 
Corporation. If anyone thinks it is not 
difficult to sell surplus goods properly 
after a war, he should try it. 

Nevertheless, in this case, by law, the 
Government said, ‘““You shall pay a mini- 
mum amount”’—I believe the price was 
about $1,500,000-plus—‘“and, in addi- 
tion, you can sell only under this 
formula.” 

In every one of these matters the law 
was observed. There has never been a 
conviction against anyone. The ques- 
tion in connection with Mr. Holmes we 
are talking about is whether he did any- 
thing unethical or improper. He did 
nothing as a Government servant; there 
is no question of conflict of interest. 

The question is: When Mr. Holmes 
Was a private citizen for a couple of 
years, did he do anything unethical or 
improper? 

Mr. President, I have been a Member 
of the Senate for a long time, and I have 
known many of the gentlemen who serve 
with me now in the Senate many years 
before I began to serve here. I think I 
know something about the concept of 
integrity, honor, and justice that should 
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be expected by the American people 
from their public servants. I do not like 
to see a man destroyed unless the facts 
so justify it. 

I have studied this case hour after 
hour. My colleagues know me well 
enough to know that I would not stand 
here and say anything if I did not believe 
it. I say to you today that I believe the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State, world conditions 
being what they are, are entirely justi- 
fied in making this recommendation to 
the Senate, not only because of this 
man’s ability but also because he has 
done nothing unethical or improper. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will permit me 
to ask a specific question, it is this: In 
the statement of sale by the company 
of which Mr. Holmes and Mr. Klein and 
Mr. Casey were the original principal 
stockholders, it is set forth that National 
has outstanding 1,000 shares of capital 
stock “registered in the names of the 
stockholders listed on schedule A 
hereto.” Schedule A shows Mr. Casey, 
300 shares; Julius C. Holmes, 300 shares; 
E. Stanley Klein, 400 shares; and it fur- 
ther states that National has no assets 
except the sum of $1,000 paid on its capi- 
tal stock, and that National has no 
liabilities. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What is the Sen- 
ator’s question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My _ question is, 
Where did Mr. Holmes put in a large 
sum of money, to make the big profit 
which has been described? Where is 
the evidence of it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Very well, Mr. 
President; the Senator from Ohio has 
asked that question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There were a thou- 
sand shares, at $1 a share; and in one 
deal they made $450,000. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order. The Senator from 
Ohio is not asking a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, the Senator from Ohio is 
giving further evidence—and I say this 
with great respect—of his lack of knowl- 
edge of the matter we are discussing, 
which involves the future of a man’s 
life. 

The first transaction was as follows: 
A group of men put in more than $100,- 
000; and Mr. Holmes himself put in 
more than $10,000, which to the aver- 
age public servant is a great deal of 
money. 

From that transaction, as a result 
of the charter with Standard Oil and 
the loan from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., they made a good profit— 
which to the best of my knowledge is 
still legal in this country. They might 
have lost their money if the price of 
tankers fell below the floor price which 
the law specified had to be obtained. 

Later, when three additional tankers 
were offered, they could not participate 
in the transaction, because of the stipu- 
lation of the lender to them of the 
money for the previous five tankers, 
namely, Metropolitan Life. Therefore, 
it was necessary for them to obtain new 
capital. 
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The stockholders who received this 
money were almost identical. One ex- 
ception was the University of Chicago. 
The reason why the University of Chi- 
cago was in the first negotiations as a 
stockholder was that at one time it was 
felt that the University of Chicago 
might finance the transaction. Later, 
when that proved to be not the case, the 
University of Chicago voluntarily sug- 
gested that it not be considered in the 
distribution of the stock for the 3 
remaining tankers of the 8 that were 
allowed against the application for 20. 

A great point has been made of this. 
As a former businessman I fail to un- 
derstand this complaint. I have been 
the principal negotiator and have signed 
@ paper with the understanding my 
partners would receive their share of 
the stock on the basis of a “prenuptial” 
agreement. Other times I have been a 
party when other persons have signed, 
and I relied on their integrity. 

Read the list. Many times people 
rely on the fact certain stockholders are 
taking the stock in escrow for them. 

The truth is that as soon as they got 
this stock—it is all a part of the Tax 
Court record; not just my opinion—they 
distributed said stock in accordance 
with the agreement. 

Many times in discussion there has 
been an implication that something was 
wrong when Mr. Casey, Mr. Klein, and 
Mr. Holmes were the stockholders. It 
was clearly understood that when they 
received the stock they would do what 
any other honorable men would do— 
distribute it. This is a matter of rec- 
ord in the Tax Court. The list of the 
stockholders to whom they distributed 
it was made a part of the record by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, before the 
committee, by a large majority, ap- 
proved the nomination. The list ap- 
pears on page 38 of the hearings. They 
are the people who owned this stock. I 
fail to see anything wrong or improper 
abcut something which is actually often 
standard American business practice. 

Mr. MORTON rose. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I had hoped the tem- 
perature would chill a bit, so I could 
proceed, but I see there is little possi- 
bility of achieving that at present, and 
since this is a weekend when it is neces- 
sary for me to be in Louisville, Ky., and 
I must leave the Chamber, I wish to 
make this statement. I have been asked 
by some of my colleagues about certain 
facts relating to the nomination of Ju- 
lius C. Holmes. 

I hope I will be present to vote on the 
nomination. If I am, I shall vote for 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Holmes. Questions have been asked of 
me by my colleagues, and I desire to set 
forth the facts as I recall them, because 
it happens that I have participated in 
the matter. 

The nomination of Julius Holmes was 
sent to the Senate for confirmation to 
the same post that is now before the 
Senate, namely, to be Ambassador to 
Iran. We got into the same problem of 
the tankers, and other problems. As 
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Assistant Secretary of State on Congres- 
sional Relations, I had my hands full 
with the Trade Agreements Act, and 
the effort te keep the then 96 Members 
of this body, whom I considered to be 
temperamental individuals, happy. I 
went to the Secretary of State and said: 

It is my judgment, based on the legisla- 
tive program, and the complexities of hav- 
ing Congress controlled by one party and 
the Presidency controiled by the other party, 
that the President should withdraw the 
nomination. I think this is not the time 
and place to present the nomination, in view 
of the conditions. 


The Secretary said: 
I do not like to do it. 


He talked with the President. The 
President said he would not withdraw 
the nomination. Subsequently he said: 


I will withdraw it only at the request of 
Julius Holmes. 


I had a meeting with Julius Holmes, 
along with Loy Henderson and Bob 
Murphy, who were the two senior diplo- 
mats at that time, both serving as Dep- 
uty Under Secretaries of State. We 
called in Mr. Holmes and talked with 
him. He said: 

I will think it over. 


At that time the chief medical officer 
of the State Department said that Holmes 
could not go toIran. He had some kind 
of ulcer condition. He could not leave 
the country, or, at least, go to a non- 
European country for a year. It was at 
Mr. Holmes’ request that the President 
withdrew his nomination. 

Subsequently, the nominee held var- 
ious positions in the State Department. 
In March 1956, I resigned from the State 
Department, so I am personally not 
aware of what went on after that. 

In the event action on the nomination 
goes over until tomorrow, I shall not be 
able to be present. Questions have been 
asked me regarding the nominee. I have 
tried to give a statement of the facts as 
I recall them. I am sure it is accurate. 
I have checked it with others involved 
in the matter. I thought the facts 
should be stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. He 
and I have had our differences, espe- 
cially, in more recent months, in the 
political field. But we all know the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is a man of high 
character and integrity. 

Mr. President, there has been a rumor 
the previous Holmes nomination was 
withdrawn by President Eisenhower. It 
is typical of the Senator from Kentucky 
to have the kindness and understanding 
to stand up and state the truth with re- 
spect to this particular point. So long 
as he has made the statement, in char- 
acter, that President Eisenhower last 
year said that if the name of Mr. Julius 
Holmes were sent to the White House for 
a suitable appointment, “I shall send it 
to the Senate,” I may add that that was 
told to Mr. Holmes by the Department 
of State. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Dela- 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I desire 
the floor, when the Senator shall have 
concluded. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A moment ago I 
asked how much money was involved 
in the operation. I wish to read from 
paragraph 2 of the offer made by Na- 
tional Tanker: 


United— 


Which was the buyer— 

agrees to lend to National the entire cost of 
purchase by National of each of the three 
tankers, estimated to be approximately $2 
million per tanker. The cost of purchase is 
understood to include all expenses which 
necessarily will be incurred in the acquisi- 
tion of each tanker and also in the condi- 
tioning, outfitting, and furnishing of each 
tanker, but shall not include any com- 
missions or attorneys’ fees payable by 
National. 


The point I wish to make is that there 
was a transaction involving $6 million, 
which National Tanker financed by an 
investment of $1,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator may 
well be correct. Anybody who under- 
stands the operations of a holding com- 
pany in American knows that the hold- 
ing company is one of the bases of 
corporate activity, and knows also that 
one man can control a corporation, into 
which he puts $1. He can sell preferred 
stock worth a half billion dollars, but 
retain control of the corporation. He 
has all the voting rights. If that is il- 
legal, we could check countless arrange- 
ments which would be illegal. 

These men received their profits from 
the sale of the tankers. Mr. Holmes re- 
ceived, from the profit of $450,000 before 
taxes, some $45,000 because of his 10 
percent interest. On this he paid full 
income, therefore received a profit of 
some $25,000. 

I do not see anything wrong with that, 
Mr. President. I have never known 
that a man is allowed to make a per- 
centage of profit based only on the 
amount he puts into the arrangement. 
If a man buys a farm for $100 and strikes 
oil, as many of my more fortunate col- 
leagues have, I know of no reason why 
the $100 cannot grow to $10 million un- 
der the American system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
point out that the company had no assets 
other than the $1,000. The company 
had no ships. Before the ships were 
bought, they were sold. By the sale of 
the ships a huge profit was made, when 
the three men ostensibly put in $1,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
that statement is not correct. The men 
did not sell the ships; they had an 
option to sell the ships. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to discuss this nomina- 
tion, but first I point out to my very good 
friend the Senator from Missouri, that 
Iam not trying to damage the character 
of any man. Inevershall. If, however, 
when we discuss some of the financial 
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transactions of Mr. Holmes those trans- 
actions reflect upon his character, that is 
because he himself engaged in those 
transactions and not because of some- 
thing I have said. No one pushed Mr. 
Holmes into these tanker deals. 

The Senator from Missouri made his 
position very clear in the committee. He 
conscientiously stated that he saw noth- 
ing wrong with what Mr. Holmes did. 
In fact, I believe I paraphrase the Sen- 
ator correctly when I say he said that if 
he were given a similar opportunity he 
would take advantage of it and do the 
same thing himself. I respect his frank- 
ness in that regard. I happen to differ 
with him. I happen to differ with him 
because I do not feel that these tanker 
transactions were either ethical or legal. 
That is not only my personal opinion. 
It was also the unanimous opinion of the 
Senate committee which a few years ago 
investigated the tanker deals. 

It should be noted that the Senate 
committee investigating these tanker 
deals was a Democratic controlled com- 
mittee—controlled by members of the 
same political party as is the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I should like to quote the conclusions 
made by the Hoey committee, but first I 
shall list the very distinguished member- 
ship of this committee. The late Senator 
Clyde R. Hoey was chairman. Other 
members were Senator John L. McClel- 
lan, chairman of the full committee; 
Senators Hubert H. Humphrey, now the 
assistant majority leader of the Senate; 
Thomas R. Underwood; Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy; Karl E. Mundt; and Richard M. 
Nixon. 

The subcommittee report in turn was 
approved by the full committee, includ- 
ing such a distinguished Member of the 
Senate as the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney!], who spoke a few min- 
utes ago. 

I emphasize that this report was a 
unanimous report of a committee of the 
U.S. Senate. I now read briefly what 
was said about the tanker transaction 
by this committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator read the names again of the 
Senators who put out the report con- 
demning the transaction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
transaction was condemned by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations under the chairman- 
slip of the late Clyde R. Hoey. The 
report was signed by John L. McClellan, 
as well as by Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Thomas R. Underwood, Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, Karl E. Mundt, and Richard M. 
Nixon. 

The subcommittee report was later ap- 
proved by the full committee. The full 
committee included the members of the 
subcommittee and, in addition, these 
other Members of the Senate: Herbert 
R. O’Conor, Mike Monroney, Blair 
Moody, Margaret Chase Smith, Andrew 
F. Schoeppel, and Henry C. Dworshak. 

Every one of these Senators approved 
the committee report. I should like to 
read what they said about the tanker 
transaction: 

This entire investigation has demon- 
strated to the subcommittee how various 
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groups of shrewd and calculating business- 
men and attorneys, through an intricate 
series of corporate and financial transac- 
tions, were able to realize substantial profits 
by taking advantage of the confusion and 
mismanagement which marked the admin- 
istration of the surplus ship disposal pro- 
gram by the old Maritime Commission. 


In concluding the report the subcom- 
mittee made this recommendation: 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
there appears to be sufficient evidence of 
violations of the civil provisions of the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act in these tanker trans- 
actions to warrant prompt action by the De- 
partment of Justice. 


I wish to repeat that quote. Remem- 
ber, this is what the subcommittee said 
about Mr. Holmes, Mr. Casey, and Mr. 
Klein. This is not what I am saying, 
but it is what a Democratic-controlled 
subcommittee said: 

In addition the concealment and misrep- 
resentation of pertinent facts— 

I repeat: 
the concealment and misrepresentation of 
pertinent facts by various officers and rep- 
resentatives of the firms involved in this 
inquiry in their dealings with the Maritime 
Commission lead the subcommittee to be- 
lieve that various criminal statutes may 
have been violated by these individuals. 
In view of the long delay which has already 
occurred in making final determinations 
in these cases, it is the recommendation 
of the subcommittee that the Department 
of Justice take prompt and vigorous action 
to bring these cases to a logical conclusion. 


I emphasize this was a unanimous re- 
port of the subcommittee. Every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee agreed to the 
report and agreed that these men had 
violated the laws. 

I now comment upon the claim by the 
Senator from Missouri that these tanker 
transactions with the Maritime Com- 
mission were proper and legal. I wish 
to quote from page 14 of the committee 
report. Mr. Holmes, supported by the 
Senator from Missouri, has claimed that 
the resale of these tankers by the Casey- 
Holmes group to foreign owned and 
controlled companies was made with 
the approval of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. That is not true. Again I read 
from the report signed by such a dis- 
tinguished Member of the U.S. Senate 
as our assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]: 

There is no credible evidence that Mr. 
Morris or any other representative of the 
United Tanker Corp. group made a com- 
plete disclosure to the Commission concern- 
ing the arrangements between the Casey 
group and the United Tanker group which 
were entered into as early as January 1948. 


This refers to the three-tanker deal. 
Continuing on page 7 of the committee 
report they said: 


It was determined that no such approval 
was either requested or given. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Missouri vigorously declared that full 
disclosure was made about a contract 
under which the sale was to go to persons 
he calls Americans, but whom I call 
Chinese nationals. What did the com- 
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mittee say on that subject in the report 
from which the Senator read a moment 
ago? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
just read the statement of the commit- 
tee. It emphatically denies that Mr. 
Holmes or his associates either applied 
for or were granted approval. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Will the Senator tell us 
from what page he is going to read? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
read from page 13 of the Hoey com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that in the record of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Part, 
but not all of it. 

Mr. Holmes tried to claim that he 
had gone before the Maritime Commis- 
sion and obtained approval of the sale 
of these tankers. 

Before refuting that argument, I wish 
to read the section of the law which 
makes it mandatory that there be prior 
approval. That is in section 9 of the 
law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, before the 
sale could be made to a foreign company 
or to any foreign person it was necessary 
to get prior approval of the Maritime 
Commission. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. Great effort has 
been made in an attempt to prove there 
was not anything irregular about Mr. 
Holmes’ tanker deals. The Government 
had many surplus tankers which it was 
trying to get rid of, and the tankers 
were sold at statutory sales prices fixed 
by the Congress. That point is correct. 
There never has been any argument 
about the fact that the tankers were 
purchased at the regular statutory price. 

However, there was also a law—I re- 
peat, a law which specifically prevented 
the sale by the Maritime Commission to 
foreign-owned or  foreign-controlled 
corporations. 

In the period immediately following 
World War I that provision of the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act was temporarily 
waived. Later, as the number of surplus 
ships was reduced, the Maritime Com- 
mission reinstated the old provision 
under which the tankers could be sold 
only to American-controlled and Ameri- 
can-owned companies. 

This reinstated regulation restricting 
the sale of these tankers by the Mari- 
time Commission to American citizens 
only, was in effect prior to the purchase 
of a single tanker by Mr. Holmes and 
his two associates. 

No one in any of the committees dis- 
putes the statement that prior to the 
date the Casey-Holmes-Klein group 
bought the eight tankers, the law was 
that the Maritime Commission would 
not sell such tankers to foreign-owned 
or foreign-controlled companies, There- 
fore, after this new regulation went into 
effect the only manner in which a for- 
eign-owned company, such as the United 
Tankers Corp., could get tankers was by 
maneuvering around the law and using 
the names of Americans operating under 
a dummy corporation. 

Section 9 of the act, which is appli- 
cable after an American company has 
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bought such tankers, provides as fol- 
lows: 

It shall be unlawful, without the approval 
of the Maritime Commission, to sell, mort- 
gage, lease, charter, deliver, or in any man-~ 
ner transfer * * * to any person not a 
citizen of the United States * * * any 
vessel or any interest therein owned in whole 
or in part by a citizen of the United States 
and documented under the laws of the 
United States. 


That provision was to prohibit specifi- 
cally the possibility that such persons 
could get ships and sell them to foreign 
owners without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the Government. 

I should like to read briefly the legis- 
lative background in connection with 
this legal requirement. At the time the 
amendment was adopted by Congress, 
Representative Saunders made the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation. 

First I quote the amendatory provi- 
sions of section 2 as adopted by the Con- 
gress and then I shall quote Congress- 
man Saunder’s explanation. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

The controlling interest in a corporation 
shall not be deemed to be owned by citizens 
of the United States (a) if the title to a 
majority of the stock thereof is not vested 
in such citizens free from any trust or 
fiduciary obligation in favor of any person 
not a citizen of the United States; or (b) 
if the majority of the voting power in such 
corporation is not vested in citizens of 
the United States; or (c) if through any 
contract or understanding it is so arranged 
that the majority of the voting power may 
be exercised, directly or indirectly, in be- 
half of any person who is not a citizen of 
the United States; or (d) if by any other 
means whatsoever, control of the corporation 
is conferred upon or permitted to be exer- 
cised by any person who is not a citizen 
of the United States, 


Congressman Saunders then ex- 
plained this amendment as follows: 

By the wording of the amendment, such 
a situation is intended to be brought to 
pass that by no possible legal legerdemain 
can any arrangement be made by which the 
controlling interest may be in the hands 
of some other person or persons than citi- 
zens of the United States, and at the same 
time the corporation continue to be a citi- 
zen of the United States. 


As the colloquy continued, Represent- 
ative Saunders was asked another ques- 
tion about how the plan would work if 
a majority of a company’s directors 
were American citizens but the finan- 
cial control rested with foreign na- 
tionals and what the result would be. 

This is the answer of Representative 
Saunders to that question: 

If such a scheme * * * was sought to be 
worked out, it would not only be in fraud 
of the law but would be inoperative, since 
it would be an arrangement by a contract 
or understanding for the majority of the 
voting power to be exercised in behalf of 
someone not a citizen of the United States. 
Under the terms of the amendment, should 
such a scheme be perfected, the controlling 
interest of the corporation would be held 
not to be owned by citizens of the United 
States. 


Congress very clearly intended that 
when those ships were sold to Ameri- 
cans they were not to be transferred— 
and the very words used were “with- 
out the approval of the Maritime Com- 
mission,” 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
WILLIAMS 





Mr. of Delaware. I 
should like to finish this point first. 

Mr. Holmes made much of the argu- 
ment before our committee that he had 
sought and obtained the approval of the 
Maritime Commission for the sale of 
these tankers. I read the statement 
found on page 13 of the Hoey committee 
report wherein Admiral Smith, Chair- 
man of the Meritime Commission, em- 
phatically denied that claim: 

Vice Adm. William M. Smith, who was 
then Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
testified that he recalls a conversation with 
Julius C. Holmes, who discussed with him 
the question of a bareboat charter of the 
three tankers to another American company. 
He denied, however, that Holmes made any 
mention of an irrevocable option which had 
been given to the United Tanker Corp. to 
purchase the stock of National, and testified 
that if Holmes mentioned the possibility of 
a stock sale, it was only in passing. Com- 
missioners Mellen, Carson, and McKeough 
also testified, and all categorically denied 
that any representative of American Over- 
seas Tanker Corp. or the National Tanker 
Corp. had discussed the agreement with 
them or that they had either formally or 
informally approved such an agreement. 


Those statements by each of the Mari- 
time administrators categorically deny- 
ing that there had ever been any per- 
mission sought or approved was taken 
before the Hoey committee under oath. 

No record has ever been produced to 
show that Mr. Holmes had ever obtained 
such permissior.. 

I quote again from page 14 of the Hoey 
committee report, wherein they, too, re- 
pudiated Mr. Holmes’ claim: 

There is no credible evidence that Mr. 
Morris— 


Mr. Morris was the attorney for this 
group— 
or any other representative of the United 
Tanker Corp. group made a complete dis- 
closure to the Commission concerning the 
arrangements between the Casey group and 
the United Tanker group which were entered 
into as early as January 1948. 


There is the answer to the question. 
This refutes the claim of the Senator 
from Missouri that Mr. Holmes had ob- 
tained approval of any of these sales of 
tankers to these foreign owners by his 
group. 

It also establishes that there was a 
legal requirement that they should have 
obtained such approval prior to the sale. 

They did not get prior approval. 

Under the law it was the clear intent 
of Congress that they did have to get 
such approval before they sold the ships 
to foreign owners. 

Later, Mr. Holmes, in a further at- 
tempt to justify this sale, said that after 
all, they did sell them to an American- 
owned and American-controlled com- 
pany. He supported this claim by saying 
that there were only four stockholders— 
three of whom were American citizens 
and only one was a foreign citizen. 
Therefore, Mr. Holmes reasoned that the 
company was 75 percent American- 
owned. 

But what about the invested capital 
of each stockholder? The purchasing 
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company, the United Tanker Corp., was 
capitalized for $2,500,006. ‘The fact is 
that the one foreign citizen—a Chinese 
citizen—owned $212 million worth of the 
stock of the company. Each of the three 
American citizens had exactly $2 apiece 
invested in the company. In addition, 
the three American citizens had given 
an irrevocable option to the foreign 
stockholder to buy even these small, 
limited stockholdings for $10,000 for 
each. 

In other words, the members of the 
foreign group were merely using the 
American citizens as fronts. This was 
the company to which Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Casey, and Mr. Klein sold the three 
tankers, and it should be noted that they 
arranged the sale of these tankers to 
this foreign group for a net profit of 
$150,000 per tanker before they had even 
been bought from the Government. 

This was not a profit from a specula- 
tion adventure as pictured by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. This was a sure 
profit or payment for the use of their 
names in helping this group of foreigners 
to maneuver around the law to get Amer- 
ican tankers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understanding 
correct that the company which bought 
the three tankers from the Casey- 
Holmes-Klein group had in its capital 
structure $2,506,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
was $2,500,006. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware for the correction. The 
claim was made that the corporation was 
an American corporation because it con- 
sisted of three American stockholders 
and only one foreign stockholder. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct, and such is the basis 
of their claim. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There were three 
American stockholders and one foreign 
stockholder—and I wish the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SymIncTton] would 
listen to this statement—but the capital 
structure was built up with $6 in Amer- 
ican money and $2,500,000 in Chinese 
money. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. In addition, the foreign group 
financed all of this transaction. The 
Senator from Missouri suggested that 
there was nothing unusual about such a 
transaction. The Senator from Missouri 
attempts to justify this by saying that 
the preferred stock does not vote and 
suggests that perhaps the Chinese held 
preferred stock. 

That argument does not apply here. 
There was equal voting power of this 
stock. I quote again from the Hoey re- 
port: 

The certificate of incorporation and the by- 
laws of the company permitted one vote for 
each share of stock held, either of A or B 
type. 

In other words, it did not make any 
difference, because the $2% million in 
stock had full voting rights. The argu- 
ment that these three Americans with $6 
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invested capital controlled the voting 
power is—well, the word assinine is hard- 
ly adequate. How can anyone with a 
straight face say that three men with 
only $6 invested in a $2,500,006 com- 
pany can control the voting power. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does it not amount to 
this, namely, that the proponents of the 
transaction want reasonably minded 
people to believe that a corporation made 
up of $6 of American money and $2,500,- 
000 of Chinese money is an American 
corporation, because three of its stock- 
holders are Americans and one of them 
is Chinese? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. The interesting part of it is 
that they never even came in with this 
flimsy excuse until after they were 
caught not getting prior approval of the 
Maritime Commission. They chartered 
the company, the National Tanker Corp., 
with 1,000 shares at $1 a share. That 
was done on the 23d day of January. 
On the day before, on 22d of January, 
the Maritime Commission had approved 
an amendment submitted by Mr. Casey, 
Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Klein, requesting 
permission to take title for these latter 
three tankers in the name of this newly 
created company. 

Going back to the beginning, we find 
that they had originally incorporated 
the American Overseas Tanker Corp. in 
August 1947. They then filed an appli- 
cation for up to 20 tankers. First, they 
were assigned five tankers; later three 
additional tankers were allocated to 
them, which would bring the number to 
eight tankers. 

On the 22d of January they filed an 
amendment with the Maritime Commis- 
sion asking for permission to take title 
to the three latter tankers, which had 
been assigned to the American Overseas 
Tanker Corp., under the newly created 
company, the National Tanker Corp. 

At that time Mr. Casey, Mr. Holmes, 
and Mr. Klein gave a statement to the 
Maritime Commission to the effect that 
the National Tanker Corp. had the iden- 
tical stockholders as had the American 
Overseas Tanker Corp. They then listed 
themselves—Holmes, Casey, and Klein— 
as owning all of the stock. These three 
men gave a signed statement certifying 
that all of the stock of the American 
Overseas Tanker Corp. and that all of 
the stock of the National Tanker Corp. 
was owned by these three men. If they 
now claim that there were other stock- 
holders then they signed a false state- 
ment. 

They signed that statement certifying 
that they owned 100 percent of the stock. 
They used the words “100 percent.” 
They said they owned all the stock 
of the National Tanker Corp. and 
listed that stock as being owned 300 
shares by Mr. Casey, 300 shares by Mr. 
Holmes, and 400 shares by Mr. Klein. 
On that basis they asked for the assign- 
ment of these three tankers on January 
22, 1948. It was approved on that day. 
Yet now the Senator from Missouri brings 
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in a lot of other names as being part 
owners when these transactions took 
place. His claim cannot be supported. 

The record shows that even prior to 
January 22, the date on which they 
bought these tankers from the Govern- 
ment, they had entered into an agree- 
ment with foreign citizens under which 
they would turn over these tankers that 
they were getting from the Maritime 
Commission at a clear profit of $150,000 
each, with the further understanding 
that the foreign group would furnish all 
the capital necessary for the transaction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
before they entered into a binding con- 
tract with the Federal Government they 
had an understanding with the United 
Tanker Corp., made up of three American 
stockholders and one Chinese stockhold- 
er, with its capital contributed, $6 of 
American money and $2,500,000 of Chi- 
nese money? In other words, before they 
ever bought the American ships, they 
had already sold them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; 
that is correct. On the 15th of January, 
which was 7 days prior to the time they 
applied for the ships in the name of the 
National Tanker Corp., they had a meet- 
ing with representatives of this foreign 
group. They were then told of the offer 
of a clear profit of $150,000 for each 
tanker they could get from the Govern- 
ment and turn over to this foreign group. 

On the 19th of January, which was 
3 days before they bought the ships, this 
offer was condensed into a formal memo- 
randum outlining the understandings of 
the contemplated sale. This agreement 
was formalized in a written memoran- 
dum. This was 3 days before they 
bought the ships. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Was the memo- 
randum signed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On the 
19th? What difference does that make? 
Does the Senator from Missouri deny 
there was such a memorandum? The 
Hoey committee said there was a memo- 
randum dated the 19th of January; was 
prepared and agreed upon. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri is not going to con- 
tradict that, is he? Mr. Holmes con- 
firmed it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Did not Mr. 
Holmes say he did not know about the 
memorandum? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; he 
did not say that. How could be not know 
about it? He said he was not present 
when it was drafted, but he signed the 
final agreement on the 24th of January. 
Is the Senator trying to tell us that 
Mr. Holmes did not know about this? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. At page 39 of the 
hearings I read: 

In this application United Tanker stated 
(par. A.5): “Substantially all of the capital 
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of the applicant will be contributed by China 
Trading & Industrial Development Corp., a 
Chinese corporation engaged in the export- 
import business as set forth in answer to 
item 6. It is the intention of the applicant, 
if this application is granted, to charter the 
tankers obtained to the National Resources 
Commission of the Chinese Government”— 
this, of course, is the Nationalist Govern- 
ment—"“or one of its controlled corporations 
to carry oil from Persian Gulf ports to 
Shanghai and other Chinese ports, and 
arrangements have been made with the Na- 
tional Resources Commission to this effect.” 


Then on page 40—I am merely cov- 
ering some of the points made by the 
Senator from Delaware—there is a letter 
addressed to Messrs. Post, Morris, and 
Lovejoy, of New York, which reads: 

Dear Sirs: In reply to your telegram of 
February 2, 1948, advising that a question 
has been raised as to the citizenship of your 
client, United Tanker Corp., and requesting 
our opinion in the matter, I wish to advise 
that, in my opinion, the United Tanker 
Corp. is a citizen of the United States within 
the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, as amended. 

I have examined the application to pur- 
chase as filed by the United Tanker Corp., 
the certificate of incorporation and the by- 
laws thereof, and find from the evidence 
submitted therein that the United Tanker 
Corp. is a citizen of the United States with- 
in the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping 
Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr.SYMINGTON. May I finish read- 
ing this part? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
quotations being read by the Senator 
from Missouri are not even in reference 
to these memorandums. I am familiar 
with the statement he is referring to. 
It deals with an entirely different mat- 
ter. Besides, Mr. Goertner’s statement 
from which he is quoting is dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 2 weeks after the tankers had 
been sold. 

The agreement about which I am talk- 
ing had been entered into on the 19th of 
January, before they were bought. On 
the 24th of January Mr. Holmes him- 
self joined in signing the final agree- 
ment; the agreement was also signed 
by Mr. Klein and Mr. Casey, as well as 
by a Mr. Mackey, as their attorney. 
‘one was on the 24th day of January 

In that same agreement Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. Casey, and Mr. Klein also certified 
that they were holders of all of the 
stock in the newly formed National 
Tanker Corp. 

As a part of this June 24 agreement 
they gave to United Tanker Corp., this 
Chinese group, an irrevocable option 
to buy at $450 per share all of the 1,000 
shares of stock which they had pur- 
chased the day before at $1 a share. 

In turn, as a part of this same signed 
agreement, the United Tanker Corp.— 
the Chinese-owned company—agreed to 
place in escrow $450,000 to guarantee 
that they would exercise this option. 
The purpose of the option was to let 
it run long enough to allow the stock- 
holders to claim the payment as capital 
gains. 
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Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall not read 
the whole statement, if the Senator does 
not wish me to do so. He has given the 
wrong date. It was February 3. The 
Senator and I have a difference of 
opinion as to whether the transaction 
was a sale or an option, from the stand- 
point of the ethics of the transaction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to place in the 
REcorD the document from which I was 
reading when the Senator pursued his 
statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I certainly have no objection 
to the Senator from Missouri putting 
this or any other document in the 
ReEcorD, but he should include it in his 
own speech. I do not want him to fili- 
buster the continuity of my speech with 
quotations dealing with an entirely dif- 
ferent subject than that which we are 
discussing, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
do not think the Senator from Delaware 
means that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Missouri can put it in the 
RecorpD under his own name. I have no 
objection to his placing in the REcorp 
what he pleases, but I do not want him 
to insert extraneous material in the 
middle of my remarks. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to have one point 
made clear about the option to purchase. 
It is my understanding that the first 
corporation, before it ever bought the 
tankers, had entered into what was 
called an agreement of purchase with 
the second corporation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER. After the tankers were 
purchased, they were not immediately 
transferred, because there was a period 
of 9 months of waiting, as I understand, 
before the second corporation exercised 
the option to purchase. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER. As I understand, the 
main reason for the delay of about 9 
months in the transaction was so that 
the profit to be derived from the trans- 
action, in the hands of the first corpora- 
tion, would be treated as a long term 
capital gain for tax purposes. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
was the plan. 

Mr. MILLER. Was there a controversy 
with the Federal Government, which was 
taken to the Tax Court, and which was 
referred to a few moments ago, involv- 
ing the question as to whether that was 
a@ capital gain or ordinary income? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
was. The Treasury Department took the 
same position as the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LauscHe] and I are taking today; 
namely, that the memorandum of Jan- 
uary 24, 1948, was a bona fide sale. 


That 
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This meant that the date that United 
Tanker Corp. agreed to put up $450,000 
in escrow represented the date of the sale. 
This date being January 24 or less than 
24 hours after the company had incorpo- 
rated meant that the profit was not sub- 
ject to capital gains but was taxable at 
reguiar income tax rates. The Tax 
Court sustained this position. 

I recognize the fact that normally if 
a person has stock at $1 a share, or 
whatever the cost may be, and he gives 
@ man an option to buy it at $450 a 
share, that does not of itself mean any- 
thing. The proposed buyer may not 
exercise the option. But this transac- 
tion has a peculiar twist to it. Not only 
was there an option on the part of Mr. 
Holmes and his two associates to sell 
their stock at $450 a share, but on the 
same day, as a part of the same agree- 
ment, the buyer, the United Tanker 
Corp.—a Chinese group—also agreed to 
put up $450,000 to be held in escrow as a 
guarantee that they would exercise this 
option. In other words, there was no risk 
at all. The sale was made and the mon- 
ey advanced for full payment. 

After the option was exercised and the 
Payment made, about 9 or 10 months 
later, Mr. Holmes and his associates re- 
ported it as a capital gain on their tax 
returns. The Treasury Department took 
the position that it was not a capital 
gain. It held that there was never any 
element of risk and that it was a bona 
fide sale on the day the ships were 
bought and the money placed in escrow. 
They ruled that to all intents and pur- 
poses it was a straight payment for serv- 
ices and therefore the profit was taxable 
at the regular income rates. The Tax 
Court upheld this position. 

Earlier this afternoon the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SymIncTton] made 
much of the fact that the regular income 
tax was paid on the profits of this trans- 
action. It paid only after the Treasury 
Department overruled them, carried the 
case to the Tax Court, and won the 
decision in the Tax Court. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the full agreement 
of January 24, 1948, which is signed by 
Julius Holmes and his two associates. 
This is in the form of two letters, both 
dated January 24, 1948. Not only does 
the agreement carry with it an irrevo- 
cable option to sell all the stock at $450 
a share, but it also contains the fact that 
the purchasers will put up $450,000 in 
escrow aS a guarantee that they will 
exercise the option. 

In addition, the agreement contains 
the clause that the purchasing group will 
put up 100 percent of the money which 
was necessary to pay the original pur- 
chase price of the ships, plus all attorney 
fees and incidental expenses. It clearly 
states that all that Casey, Holmes, and 
their partners will have to put up is the 
original $1,000 with no other risk 
attached. 

The second letter certifies that as of 
that date Mr. Holmes owned 300 shares 
of National Tanker stock; Mr. Joseph 
Caséy, 300 shares; and Mr. E. Stanley 
Klein held 400 shares. 
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I also ask to have printed at this point 
the article appearing in the July 7, 1959, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star 
entitled “U.S. Wins Tanker Sale Tax Suit 
for $105,446.” 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ments and the newspaper article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL TANKER Corp., 
New York, N.Y., January 24, 1948. 
UNITED TANKER Corp., 
Dover, Del. 

Dear Sirs: We wish to confirm the agree- 
ment between us as follows: 

1. National Tanker Corp. (hereinafter 
called “National”) represents as follows: 

(a) National was organized on January 22, 
1948, under the laws of the State of Delaware, 
and proposes to take title from the US. 
Maritime Commission to three T-2 tankers, 
namely, the SS Meacham, the SS Kettle- 
man Hills, and the SS Antelope Hills 
(hereinafter called the “tankers”). National 
has outstanding 1,000 shares of capital stock 
registered in the names of the stockholders 
listed on schedule A hereto. National has no 
assets except the sum of $1,000 paid in on its 
capital stock, and National has no liabilities. 
National proposes to execute or cause to be 
executed contracts with the Maritime Com- 
mission for the purchase of the tankers on 
or about January 26, 1948. 

(b) Representatives of National have dis- 
cussed informally with three members of the 
Maritime Commission the subject matter of 
this agreement and have been advised in- 
formally that the Maritime Commission has 
no objections to the carrying out of this 
agreement. 

2. United agrees to lend to National the 
entire cost of purchase by National of each 
of the three tankers, estimated to be approx- 
imately $2 million per tanker. The cost of 
purchase is understood to include all ex- 
penses which necessarily will be incurred in 
the acquisition of each tanker, and also in 
the conditioning, outfitting and furnishing 
of each tanker, but shall not include any 
commissions or attorneys’ fees payable by 
National or any expenses of any kind in- 
curred by National prior to the date hereof. 
Of the amount to be advanced to National 
by United, $202,650 will be advanced with 
respect to each tanker simultaneously with 
the execution of the contract of sale of 
such tanker and the remainder of the cost 
of purchase of each tanker will be advanced 
as required by the Maritime Commission. 

8. All advances made by United to Na- 
tional shall be evidenced by notes or bonds 
of National payable to United or its assigns 
and to be secured by a preferred ship mort- 
gege or mortgages on the tanker with respect 
to which the advance or advances are made, 
and by an assignment of all moneys to be- 
come due under the bareboat charter re- 
ferred to below, except for such moneys as 
must be retained by National to pay neces- 
sary corporate taxes and expenses. At the 
option of United the preferred ship mortgage 
or mortgages shall be either directly to 
United or to a U.S. bank or trust company 
or other US. citizen. The notes or bonds 
will bear such interest rate or rates and have 
such maturities (not exceeding 10 years) 
and such other terms and conditions as 
United may approve. The preferred ship 
mortgage or mortgages shall be delivered to 
United by National promptly upon the regis- 
tration of each tanker in the name of Na- 
tional and shall be in form and substance 
satisfactory to United. 

4. National agrees to charter each tanker 
for a term of 10 years under a bareboat 
charter to United in usual form at the rate 
of $1.20 per deadweight ton per month, plus 
such additional amount as may be necessary 
to enable National to complete the payment 
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of corporate taxes and interest and expenses. 
To secure the performance of the obligations 
and commitments by United under this bare- 
boat charter contract, such contract shall 
contain the provision that United agrees to 
deposit, simultaneously with the delivery of 
tankers to National, an amount equivalent 
to $150,000 multiplied by the number of 
tankers acquired by National pursuant to 
the provisions of this agreement. Such de- 
posit as provided for herein shall be made 
with and to an escrow agent satisfactory to 
United, or at United’s election, shall be in 
the form of an irrevocable letter of credit, or 
a bank guarantee, in favor of the escrow 
agent in such aforesaid amount. Such 
security is to be maintained by United for a 
period of 1 year from the date of delivery of 
the tankers, or until such earlier time as 
National shall give its consent in writing to 
the termination of such security. 

5. At the request of United, National 
agrees to arrange to have each tanker moved 
te a shipyard or elsewhere for drydocking 
and/or inspection, and representatives of 
United shall be entitled to inspect such 
tanker and either to accept or reject each 
such tanker at the time of such inspection. 
If any tanker is rejected by United, National 
shall return to United any advances thereto- 
fore made by United with respect to such 
tanker, less all amounts, if any, owing by 
National to the Commission for such dry- 
docking and inspection and the movement 
of such vessel to drydock or for inspection 
and returning it to its previous location, and 
all other necessary expenses in connection 
therewith. 

6. National agrees that, without the writ- 
ten consent of United, which shall not be 
unreasonably withheld, it will not during 
the period from the date of this agreement 
until the expiration of the period of the 
bareboat charter or charters and until all 
moneys duc United under this agreement 
have been paid: 

(a) Engage in any business whatsoever 
other than that of chartering the tankers to 
United. 

(b) Voluntarily create, incur, assume, or 
suffer to exist any mortgage, pledge, or other 
encumbrances upon any of its properties or 
assets whether now owned or hereafter ac- 
quired, except mortgages, pledges, or encum- 
brances to United. 

(c) Voluntarily create, incur, or assume 
any lability for borrowed money except 
to United. 

(d) Assume, guarantee, endorse, or other- 
wise become liable in connection with the 
obligation of any person, firm, or corporation. 

(e) Enter into any merger or consolida- 
tion, or sell, assign, transfer, mortgage, 
pledge, or hypothecate its interest in this 
contract. 

(f) Use any of the funds of National for 
purpose of paying compensation, or enter 
into contracts of any kind. 

(g) Issue or sell additional shares of stock, 
declare any dividends, or make any payments 
of any kind. 

7. National agrees that during the period 
from the date of this agreement until the 
expiration of the period of the bareboat 
charter or charters and until all moneys due 
United under this agreement have been paid, 
the assistant treasurer of National shall be a 
person satisfactory to United, and all checks 
drawn by National shall bear the countersig- 
nature of such assistant treasurer. 

8. Simultaneously with the delivery to Na- 
tional by the Maritime Commission of the 
bill of sale for each tanker, and the bareboat 
charter of such tanker to United by National, 
United agrees to pay to a payee to be desig- 
nated by National the sum of $8,333.33 as 
reimbursement for expenses incurred with 
respect to each such tanker. 

9. United represents that it is a corpora- 
tion duly organized under the laws of the 
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State of Delaware, that its president and 
directors are U.S. citizens, that the holders 
of the majority of its stock are US. citizens, 
and that this representation will continue 
to be true and correct during the life of this 
contract. United further represents that the 
statements made as to its citizenship and as 
to its officers, directors, and stockholders in 
the application dated December 10, 1947, 
filed by United with the Maritime Commis- 
sion, a copy of which has been furnished to 
National, are true and correct as of the date 
hereof. 

10. This contract may be terminated by 
United at its option by written notice de- 
livered to National at its office at 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, if within 20 days from 
the date hereof a contract of purchase for 
the tankers duly executed by the Maritime 
Commission has not been received. Upon 
such termination National will, at the re- 
quest of United, promptly notify the Mari- 
time Commission of its rejection of the 
tankers and thereafter diligently take all 
necessary steps to obtain the refund of all 
sums theretofore advanced by United, and 
repay such sums, upon receipt thereof, to 
United, less expenses, if any, incurred with 
the consent of United. 

11. Neither United nor National shall be 
under any liability to the other for failure 
to carry out the provisions of this agreement, 
if performance of this agreement is rendered 
impossible by action of the Maritime Com- 
mission or the U.S. Government or by events 
beyond the control of either party; pro- 
vided, however, that if performance of this 
contract is rendered impossible National will, 
at the request of United, promptly take all 
necessary steps to enforce any rights which 
it may have for damages or compensation or 
recovery of amounts paid to the Maritime 
Commission or expenses incurred, and, upon 
receipt thereof, repay United for any ad- 
vances theretofore made to National by 
United, less expenses, if any, incurred with 
the consent of United. 

12. It is understood that under the pres- 
ent requirements of the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission any tankers chartered to United 
under the provisions of this agreement must 
be operated in the coastwise or nearby for- 
eign trade until May 1, 1948, as per the at- 
tached letter marked “Exhibit B.” 

Will you kindly confirm that the foregoing 
correctly sets forth the agreement between 
us by signing and returning the enclosed 
copy of this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
E. STANLEY KLEIN, 
Vice President. 

Confirmed January 24, 1948. 

Harotp C. LENFEST, 
President. 
SCHEDULE A 


Stockholders of National Tanker Number 
Corp.: of shares 
OND BB LIRGOG a wine's sheiviteminee evince ingltii 300 
FU. ©. : BONG. cn cenaivesnncquenne 300 
Bi: BhaRISF -TIGI . ncccccnenctnwdemnos 400 





NATIONAL TANKER CoRP., 
New York, N.Y., January 24, 1948. 
UNITED TANKER CorpP., 
Dover, Del. 

Dear Srmrs: We wish to confirm the agree- 
ment between us as follows: 

1, The undersigned represent that they are 
the holders of all of the outstanding shares 
of stock of National Tanker Corp. (here- 
inafter called “National”), and that said 
stockholders ratify and approve the at- 
tached agreement between National and 
United Tanker Corp. (hereinafter called 
“United”), which is attached hereto as ex- 
hibit A. The undersigned stockholders 
further represent that their representatives 
have discussed informally with members of 
the Maritime Commission the subject mat- 
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ter of this agreement and have been advised 
informally that the Maritime Commission 
has no objections to the carrying out of the 
agreement. 

2. In consideration of your execution of 
the attached agreement between United and 
National, simultaneously with the execution 
of this agreement, the undersigned hereby 
grant to United an irrevocable option to 
purchase all of the stock of National at 
any time after September 15, 1948, but not 
later than October 15, 1948, for a price equal 
to $150,000 multiplied by the number of 
tankers acquired by National pursuant to 
the provisions of the attached agreement. 

3. To facilitate the exercise of such option 
by you, the undersigned agree to deposit 
all of the shares of stock of National in 
escrow in transferable form with an escrow 
agent satisfactory to you, such deposit to 
be made immediately upon the execution 
of this agreement. The escrow agent is 
hereby irrevocably instructed to deliver said 
stock to you upon your payment to the 
escrow agent at any time after September 
15, 1948, but not later than October 15, 
1948, of the option price by certified check. 

Will you kindly confirm that the forego- 
ing correctly sets forth the agreement be- 
tween us by signing and returning the en- 
closed copy of this letter? 

Very truly yours, 
E. STANLEY KLEIN. 
JOSEPH E. CASEY. 
Jutius E. HOLMEs. 
JaMeEs S. MEcKy, 
As Attorney in Fact. 

Confirmed January 24, 1948. 

Haroip C. LENFEST, 
President. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 7, 1959] 


UnrTep STATES WINS TANKER SALE Tax Suit 
FOR $105,446 

The U.S. Tax Court has ruled that promi- 
nent stockholders in a corporation involved 
in the sale of three surplus oil tankers to the 
Chinese Nationalists owe the Government 
$105,446.47 additional income taxes on the 
deal. 

The individuals had reported and paid a 
capital gains tax in the $450,000 profit real- 
ized from the sale. But the court ruled that 
the shareholders in a subsidiary company of 
American Overseas Tanker Corp. would have 
to pay ordinary income taxes instead. 

STETTINIUS’ WIDOW 

Mrs. Virginia Stettinius Dudley, widow of 
the former Secretary of State, Edward Stet- 
tinius, was assessed more than $22,000 ad- 
ditional taxes. 

Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey and his 
wife will have to pay $5,548 additional taxes, 
according to the court’s decision. 

Another shareholder involved is Julius C. 
Holmes, who was vice president of the New 
York World’s Fair and a former Assistant 
Secretary of State. He and his wife owe more 
than $10,000 additional taxes, the court held. 

A total of 20 individuals and two estates 
are involved. 


SUBSIDIARY FORMED 


The corporation was set up back in 1946 to 
purchase surplus tankers from the Maritime 
Commission, which held more than 500 such 
vessels at the time. The corporation bor- 
rowed the money to buy five tankers. But 
because of the stipulation of a loan it ob- 
tained, it could not buy any others. Soa sub- 
sidiary corporation was set up and it bought 
three additional tankers for resale to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government. 

It was there that the $450,000 profit was 
realized, which the Internal Revenue Service 
claimed was ordinary income and not a capi- 
tal gains, on which the tax is lower. 
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The stockholders paid $450 for their stock 
and reported the difference as long-term 
capital gains. The IRS, however, contended 
it was ordinary income and the court has 
upheld the determination. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Hoey committee con- 
demned this transaction of Mr. Holmes 
and his associates. They said the trans- 
action was a clear violation of the law. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
very disturbing angles to the transac- 
tion. The reason why the Government 
insisted that these tankers not fall into 
foreign ownership was that they wanted 
to be certain that the tankers which it 
was selling at a reduced price, as com- 
pared to the world price, would remain 
in the possession of the American own- 
ers and under the control of the 
U.S. Government. They wanted to be 
certain that if any trouble arose the 
tankers would be at the command of 
the U.S. Government. That was a wise 
policy, as the Government was later to 
learn in connection with one of the three 
tankers which was being sold by Mr. 
Holmes and his associates. 

Shortly after the United Tanker Corp., 
which was owned by the Chinese inter- 
ests with the exception of $6 of the in- 
vestment, obtained these three tankers 
from Mr. Holmes and his associates. 
The Chinese group promptly chartered 
one of them, the Kettleman Hills, to 
Soviet Russia. This tanker was then 
used to transport high octane gasoline 
for the Soviet Government from Ru- 
mania to Communist ports in China and 
North Korea. 

Remember, this was one of the tank- 
ers which Mr. Holmes and his two as- 
sociates had turned over to this foreign 
group under circumstances which the 
Senate committee described as a “clear 
violation of the intent of the law.” 

The use of this tanker to transport 
Russian oil was strongly protested by 
the Secretary of Defense. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr.SymincTon] dismisses 
this feature of the deal on the basis that 
there was at that time a bitter debate 
between the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of State concerning 
whether this transporting of Russian oil 
should be stopped. I do not know about 
what they were debating. The US. 
Government has spent $70 billion to 
fight communism. We were on the 
verge of the Korean war. Just why 
anyone in the Department of State had 
to sit down and debate whether an 
American ship should be chartered to 
Soviet Russia to transport oil to Com- 
munist China is something I do not 
understand. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson and 
Secretary of Defense George Marshall, 
both bitterly denounced to the Secretary 
of State this trafficking with the 
Communists. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I am still a little un- 
clear about how much profit was in- 
volved. As I understood the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri to say, 
about $25,000 profit was made by the 
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nominee. But I have also been told that 
on an investment of $10,000, there was a 
profit of about $270,000 or $280,000. 
Would the Senator please clear the rec- 
ord on that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
were two transactions involved. On one, 
@ five-tanker deal, Mr. Holmes put up 
$10,009 and got $280,000 back. These 
five tankers were sold by the Holmes 
group in June 1950, on the eve of the 
Korean war, again to foreign citizens in 
violajion of the clear intent of the law. 
At that time the tanker price in the 
world market was higher than in the 
domestic market. On this transaction 
Mr. Holmes and his group received $2,- 
800,000 for stock in a company in which 
they had invested $100,000. Mr. Holmes 
owned 10 percent of this stock and there- 
by received $280,000 for his $10,000 in- 
vestmént. 

Mr. Holmes referred to himself as a 
very poor businessman, that he should 
really not be held responsible for what 
was taking place. After ali he said he 
realiy paid very little attention to the 
company operations. I told him I 
thought he was too modest. I thought 
he underestimated his ability. If a man 
can make a $270,000 profit on a $10,000 
investment and then pyramid a $300 in- 
vestmert' in another company into 
$135,000 without paying attention to 
business, I shudder to think what would 
happen to the free enterprise system if 
he were turned loose and gave the busi- 
ness all his attention. 

Let us stop kidding; Mr. Holmes was 
just as responsible for what happened in 
these transactions as were his two asso- 
ciates, Mr. Casey and Mr. Klein. 

I agree with the Hoey committee re- 
port—they were all three guilty of vi- 
olating the clear intent of the law and 
did so for the sole purpose of making a 
fast buck. 

Just because Mr. Holmes has a few 
more friends in Washington, does that 
make him any less responsible for his 
part in these get-rich-quick tanker 
deals? 

On the second transaction the com- 
pany, the National Tanker Corp., was 
capitalized for $1,000 on 1,000 shares and 
was sold for $450 per share, or $450,000. 
Mr. Holmes’ testimony was that when 
the United Tanker Corp. exercised the 
option, he owned only 100 shares and 
got only $45,000 of the $450,000. If so 
he got rid of the other 200 shares after 
January 24, 1948, the date of the sale to 
the United Tanker Corp. Mr. Holmes 
said he had got rid of this other 200 
shares by transferring it to other people. 
Whether he received $1 per share or 
whether he gave it away, I do not know. 
By his own statement he originally 
owned 300 shares. At least to accept his 
own statement he received $45,000 in re- 
turn for his $100 investment he had left 


in the company. 
Mr. MILLER. In other words, he 
made a profit of $35,000? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
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Mr. MILLER. On the $10,000 invest- 
ment, the profit was $270,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. As to whether he made any- 
thing on the extra 200 shares, which 
he either sold or gave away, I do not 
know. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the three letters written by 
Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, in 
which he bitterly protested the leasing 
of these tankers to Soviet Russia, along 
with the one letter written by George 
C. Marshall as Secretary of Defense. 
These letters are dated October 4, 1949; 
January 17, 1950; April 24, 1950; and 
October 5, 1950. I call particular at- 
tention to the fact that this last letter 
was dated 4 months after the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

Yet, here today we are being asked 
to confirm as an Ambassador a man 
who was responsible for some of this 
Communist traflic. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Ocroser 4, 1949. 
Maj. Gen. Pup B. FLEMING, 
Chairman, Maritime Commission. 

Dear GENERAL FLEMING: The Department 
of Defense is concerned that two US.-flag 
vessels, the SS Kettleman Hills and the SS 
Christopher, have been chartered to trans- 
port gasoline and other petroleum products 
from Constanzia, Rumania, to Darien, China. 

Permitting U.S.-flag vessels to transport 
high war potential goods to and from Com- 
munist-controlled ports presents a definite 
threat to the national security of the United 
States. Under existing export control reg- 
ulations it is doubtful that shipments of 
petroleum products would be permitted to 
Communist China from this country. This 
Department would certainly oppose any such 
transactions. We have consistently opposed 
the export of highly strategic items to Com- 
munist China as well as to other areas of 
Soviet control or influence. 

Tankers are subject to rigid export con- 
trol. Therefore it might be inconsistent if 
the United States while strictly controlling 
the sale of tankers should permit the un- 
controlled chartering of such vessels to So- 
viet-controlled organizations to transport 
highly strategic materials. 

In view of the above it appears imperative 
that action be taken immediately to prohibit 
the chartering of U.S.-flag vessels to haul 
strategic items which we understood would 
not export to areas of Soviet control or in- 
fluence. It is understood that the Maritime 
Commission is considering the revision of its 
General Order No. 49 to require the specific 
approval of the Commission in all cases 
involving the chartering of American-filag 
vessels toaliens. If such an amendment will 
facilitate control of this trade, I strongly 
endorse such action by the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Should you desire the assistance of the 
Department of Defense in reviewing requests 
for chartering of American-flag vessels to 
aliens, I would be pleased to designate rep- 
resentatives of the staff of the Munitions 
Board to cooperate with the Maritime Com- 
mission staff in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louris JOHNSON, 
JANUARY 17, 1950. 

Dear Mr. SecrErary: There is enclosed a 
copy of a letter which I sent to Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, Chairman, Maritime Com- 
mission, on October 4 relative to trading by 
US.-flag tankers to and from Communist 
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controlled ports. A copy of General Flem- 
ing’s reply dated November 1 is also en- 
closed. 

The purpose of my letter to General Flem- 
ing, as you will note, was to recommend 
that the Maritime Commission take steps 
to control the chartering of U.S.-flag tankers 
for the purpose of transporting highly stra- 
tegic goods to and from Communist- 
controlled ports. In his reply, General 
Fleming stated that he looked to the De- 
partment of State for guidance in these 
matters and thus far the Department has 
not indicated that trading by U.S.-flag ves- 
sels to and from Communist-controlled ports 
is contrary to the best interests of the United 
States. General Fleming stated also that 
he thought that one of the vessels, the SS 
Kettleman Hills, would probably seek other 
fields of employment in the near future if 
that had not already been done. The Kettle- 
man Hills was at Antwerp on December 15, 
1949, and from there it was to proceed to 
Constanzia, Rumania, to pick up oil, pre- 
sumably for transmittal to Communist 
China. It was chartered for this trip by 
the Soviet Export Co. of Moscow, and the 
operating agent is Sieling & Jarvis, an Amer- 
ican firm with headquarters in New York, 
=. 

This matter has received careful con- 
sideration by interested officers within the 
Department of Defense. It is the conclu- 
sion of this Department that the chartering 
of U.S. vessels to aliens to transport high 
war potential goods to and from Communist- 
controlled ports represents a threat to the 
national security of the United States. 
Under present controls on exports, the sale 
of tankers either to the Soviet Union or 
to Communist China would probably not be 
allowed. It would therefore seem logical 
for the Dgpartment of State to inform the 
Maritime Commission that the charter of 
U.S.-flag tankers to either of these countries 
is inappropriate. 

General Fleming mentions that should 
control be exercised over U.S.-flag vessels, it 
would not eliminate the chartering of for- 
eign flag vessels in this trade. This may be 
true but it does not appear to be a valid 
reason for lack of action. The United States 
denies license for the export of strategic 
items even when other sources are available. 
Moreover, according to the records of this 
Department, Norwegian, Italian, and Danish- 
flag vessels are engaged in this trade in 
addition to the U.S. vessels. Each of these 
nations is a Marshall plan recipient and 
each is a signatory to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is thought that action by the 
United States would provide a basis for nego- 
tiations with those governments whose ves- 
sels are involved in this trade to seek 
comparable action. 

In view of the foregoing, it is strongly 
recommended that the Department of State 
recommend to the Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission that he take action to con- 
trol the chartering of U.S.-flag vessels to 
transport highly strategic goods to and from 
Communist-controlled ports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis JOHNSON. 


Aprin 24, 1950. 
The Honorable SEcRETARY OF STATE. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Reference is made to 
my letter of January 17, 1950, relative to 
the operation of U.S.-flag tankers between 
Communist-controlled ports, a copy of which 
is attached. 

As mentioned in my letter of January 17, 
it is the conclusion of this Department that 
the chartering of US.-flag vessels to aliens 
to transport high war potential goods to and 
from Communist-controlled ports represents 
a threat to the national security of the 
United States. In view of the security 
danger of permitting U.S.-flag vessels to en- 
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gage in such trade, I should appreciate in- 
formation relative to the action that the 
Department of State contemplates with re- 
spect to this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lovis JOHNSON. 
Ocroser 5, 1950. 
The Honorable the Szcrerary oF STATE. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On January 17, 1950, 
my predecessor wrote to you relative to re- 
ports that U.S.-flag vessels were hauling 
highly strategic cargoes to and from Com- 
munist-controlled ports, and suggested that 
you recommend to the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission that he take action to 
control such trading in the interests of the 
national security of the United States. Fur- 
ther, the letter mentioned that action by 
the United States would provide a basis for 
negotiating with those governments whose 
vessels were involved in this trade. 

In a letter dated 18 May 1950, Mr. James 
E. Webb informed this department that a 
letter had been sent to the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission requesting that no 
US.-flag vessels be chartered without spe- 
cific approval of the U.S. Government for 
the carriage of cargoes of any kind to or 
from most Communist-controlled ports. It 
is understood that the Maritime Commis- 
sion encountered legal difficulties in issuing 
the necessary order to comply with this re- 
quest, but it now expects to issue it shortly. 

Tankers and merchant vessels are under 
rigid export control. It seems inconsistent, 
therefore, that the United States and the 
Western nations permit the chartering to 
the Soviet Union of tankers and merchant 
vessels when the strategic value of these 
vessels is recognized in existing export con- 
trol administration. 

In view of the foregoing, it is recommend- 
ed that as soon as the Maritime Commission 
issues its order, representations be made to 
other governments with a view to obtain- 
ing action parallel to that of the United 
Sta 


Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MaRsHALL. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to quote from the letter of October 
4, 1949, signed by Louis Johnson, Sec- 
retary of Defense: 

Permitting U.S. flag vessels to transport 
high war potential goods to and from Com- 
munist-controlled ports presents a definite 
threat to the national security of the 
United States. 


Two vessels are mentioned. One of 
them, the Kettleman Hills, was sold by 
Mr. Holmes to the United Tanker 
Corp. for a $150,000 profit. 

The fourth letter dated October 5, 
1950, and signed by George C. Marshall, 
the Secretary of Defense, is addressed 
to the Secretary of State, refers to all 
the previous correspondence about 
U.S. flag vessels hauling war potential 
goods to and from Communist ports, and 
suggests that that traffic should be 
stopped. 

That was 4 months after the Korean 
war had broken out. It was not until 
December 1950 that this traffic was 
stopped. 

In the meantime, this same company, 
still claiming to be an American com- 
pany—with its $250,000,006 of capital 
stock and with a citizen of China own- 
ing all of the stock except the $6 which 
was owned by three Americans—col- 
lected about $6,500,000 from the U.S. 
Government for hauling ECA materials 
to South Korea and other areas, and 
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collected about $500,000 from Russia for 
hauling oil to Communist ports. And 
all that time Mr. Holmes was work- 
ing for the State Department. He dis- 
claims all responsibility. He said he 
had no control over what the United 
Tanker Corp. did with any of the three 
tankers. Yet the fact remains that the 
United Tanker Corp. obtained one of 
the tankers leased to Russia from Mr. 
Holmes and his two associates under 
conditions which the Hoey committee 
said were in clear violation of the in- 
tent of the law. I agree that at that 
late date he could not have stopped it 
because for $150,000 per tanker they had 
signed a document turning over all their 
rights of control of these three tankers. 
As one of the three men who, by cir- 
cumventing the law, allowed this 
tanker to fall into possession of this for- 
eign group, he cannot dodge his responsi- 
bility for what happened. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
bate on the nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes to be Ambassador to Iran be 
conducted for 2 hours at the conclusion 
of the morning hour on Monday next; 
that the time be equally divided between 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMs] and the majority leader; and that 
at the conclusion of the 2 hours, the yeas 
and nays be ordered on the nomination. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause of a previous commitment, it will 
not be possible for me to be present next 
Monday. As one who is very much in- 
terested in the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Julius C. Holmes, I shall not 
object; but I certainly desire some time 
this afternoon, and wish to have a defi- 
nite understanding that I will have time, 
to make a statement in behalf of Mr. 
Holmes. Otherwise, I shall have to ob- 
ject to the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
assure the Senator from Kansas that he 
can have all the time he wants this after- 
noon to say everything he wishes to say 
in behalf of Mr. Julius Holmes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have been on the 
floor all afternoon and have observed 
that sometimes it is not so easy to get 
the floor. I simply want to be certain 
that my rights are protected, because 
I have observed the way the time for 
speeches in the debate has been parceled 
out. With the understanding that I 
shall have at least 10 or 15 minutes 
before the time limitation becomes ef- 
fective, I shall not object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time will not 
be limited today. Icross my heart. The 
Senator from Kansas will get all the time 
he wants this evening. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, what is the 
request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That debate on 
the nomination be limited to 2 hours 
following the morning hour on Monday, 
the time to be divided equally between 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] and me. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and the agreement is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That on Monday, May 8, 1961, at 
the conclusion of routine morning business, 
debate on the nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes, of Kansas, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Iran be pro- 
ceeded with for two hours; that the time 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing confirmation, and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the majority leader 
and Mr. WitutlaMs of Delaware; and that at 
the conclusion of the two hours, the yeas 
and nays be considered as ordered on the 
said nomination and the Senate then proceed 
to vote thereon, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I understand that all the in- 
terruptions, beginning with my yielding 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], will be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, to continue with the particu- 
lar transaction I was discussing—— 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I wish to commend my 
distinguished and able colleague for the 
vigorous, able, and fair manner in which 
he is presenting his views on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Holmes to be United 
States Ambassador to Iran. 

I wish to ask a few questions, in order 
to help clear up some confusion which 
exists in my own mind in regard to this 
matter. 

In the first place, I understand that 
my distinguished colleague is not criti- 
cizing in any way the making of a profit 
in a business transaction, if it is legal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, and I have emphasized that 
point throughout. The fact that a large 
profit was made on a small investment 
is no crime in our country; it is part of 
our economic system, and when done in 
@ proper manner the men are to be 
complimented. 

The criticism which I am directing 
against Mr. Holmes and his two as- 
sociates is that they made the large 
profit by circumventing the law, or at 
least the clear intent of the law, in that 
they sold the tankers to foreign- 
controlled and foreign-owned companies. 
This was definitely in violation of the 
intent of the law. 

To show that I am not alone in that 
opinion, I have cited the unanimous 
report of the Hoey committee, which 
investigated this transaction. In that 
report, that committee strongly con- 
demned both tanker transactions as vio- 
lations of the clear intent of the law. 

That committee in its unanimous re- 
port to the Senate referred to Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Casey, and Mr. Klein as 
“shrewd and calculating businessmen” 
who reaped these large profits by the 
“concealment and misrepresentation of 
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pertinent facts” in their dealings with 
the Government. 

Mr. BOGGS. I wish to understand 
clearly the specific offense with which 
Mr. Holmes and his associates are 
charged. I understand the offense is 
the transfer of these tankers to a cor- 
poration which was not an American- 
citizen corporation, without the permis- 
sion of the Federal Government, through 
soe agente Commission. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. The law specifically states that 
purchase of the tankers by an American- 
citizen corporation—and that is what 
Mr. Holmes and his group did—is per- 
fectly legal. So there was nothing 
wrong with their purchasing the tankers, 
and they paid the statutory sales price. 

But after they bought the tankers the 
law specifically prohibited their trans- 
ferring or selling them to a foreign- 
owned or foreign-controlled company 
without the prior approval of the Gov- 
ernment. In addition, that prohibition 
was included in the agreement under 
which they purchased the tankers from 
the Government. Mr. Holmes person- 
ally signed both the application and the 
purchase agreement. He, as an officer 
and stockholder of the company buying 
these tankers from the Government, 
agreed not to sell or transfer the ships 
without such prior approval. Mr. 
Holmes’ signature is on those documents, 
so he cannot claim that he did not have 
knowledge or responsibility for these 
transactions. 

In the case of the one transaction— 
the three tankers—at the time when Mr. 
Holmes, along with his two associates, 
signed the agreement they certified that 
they owned all the stock. They agreed 
that they would not sell to foreign- 
owned or foreign-controlled companies 
without the prior approval of the Mari- 
time Commission. They willfully vio- 
lated that agreement. In fact, they 
had already sold the tankers before they 
ever received title to them from the 
Government. 

For this flagrant violation of the clear 
intent of the law the Hoey committee 
condemned them very strongly. 

Mr. BOGGS. That was in regard to 
the three tankers, was it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Was there a similar 
transaction in regard to other tankers? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
had another transaction with regard to 
five tankers, which were purchased in 
the name of the American Overseas 
Tanker Corp. Subsequently, they leased 
these five tankers to another wholly- 
owned Panamanian subsidiary, and then 
this subsidiary re-leased them to a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. According to the Hoey commit- 
tee this Panamanian subsidiary was set 
up to enable Mr. Holmes and his partners 
to escape paying U.S. income taxes. 
Then, early in 1950 the company was ap- 
proached by a Greek ship operator, Mr. 
Niarchos, with a request to buy these five 
tankers, and the Holmes-Casey group 
and their associates again without ob- 
anes the prior approval of the Mari- 

time Commission—as required by law 
sold these 5 tankers to this Greek op- 
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erator. On this transaction they made a 
$2,700,000 profit. 

Mr. BOGGS, Isee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In that 
instance the company to whom they sold 
the tankers—the World Tanker Corp. 
was its name I believe—was owned by 
Mr. Niarchos. Mr. Niarchos’ company 
was first certified as being 49 percent 
owned by the Greek, Mr. Niarchos, and 
51 percent by the American citizens. 
That, if true, would have made the 
transaction all right. 

But the Hoey committee established 
that there again, misleading informa- 
tion was given. It was established that 
the Greek, Mr. Niarchos, had an irrev- 
ocable option to buy all of the 51 per- 
cent of the stock held in the name of 
the American citizens. In addition, the 
committee brought out the fact that 
none of the American citizens had ad- 
vanced a single dollar to pay for their 
stock. It was held in their names only, 
for the purpose of using them as fronts. 
Obviously this was another plan to cir- 
cumvent the law. 

Mr. BOGGS. That would have dis- 
qualified the corporation as an Ameri- 
can-citizen corporation, would it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Maritime Commission’s representatives 
testified before the Hoey committee that 
if Mr. Holmes and his associates had 
made application, as they were supposed 
to do, to sell these vessels to the Greek 
corporation or to Mr, Niarchos, on the 
basis of the facts established they would 
have rejected the application to make 
the sale. 

They said they would not have per- 
mitted the sale. 

Mr. BOGGS. That was in the case of 
the five tankers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BOGGS. Also, in the case of the 
three tankers, the sale to the United 
States Tanker Corp. was again in viola- 
tion of the law? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. In the case of the three tank- 
ers it represented an even more flagrant 
violation of the law. 

Mr. BOGGS. Because it was not an 
American citizen corporation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
not an American citizen corporation, to 
which they sold the tankers, and again 
they were sold even before they were 
bought from the Government. Mr. 
Holmes argues that it was an American 
citizen corporation in that there were 
only four stockholders, three of whom 
were Americans. A Chinese citizen was 
the other. But what Mr. Holmes did 
not say was that the Chinese citizen held 
$2% million worth of the stock, while 
these three Americans each had $2 in- 
vested. The implication that by putting 
up $2 each the three American citizens 
had control of a company capitalized at 
$2% million is perfectly ridiculous. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the Senator will yield 
further, after the Hoey committee re- 
port, what, if any, action did the Justice 
Department take in this regard? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Justice Department had indictments 
brought against Casey, Holmes and 
Klein. Their case was approaching trial 


May 4 


when the attorneys of Mr. Casey asked 
for a dismissal of the indictment against 
him on the ground that he had gained 
immunity from prosecution as a result of 
having testified before the grand jury. 

I do not understand the legal reasons 
for such an argument. But Judge 
Youngdahl sustained the motion and dis- 
missed the indictment against Casey, 
whereupon the Department of Justice 
advised the judge that it would appeal 
that decision. The Department said it 
would like to try the three men together, 
because the cases were related and that 
they considered Mr. Casey a principal in 
the deal. The Department asked for a 
postponement of the trial against Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Klein until it could ob- 
tain a ruling from the Supreme Court 
as to whether it would uphold the dis- 
missal of the indictment against Mr. 
Casey. 

The Department of Justice entered 
into an agreement with the court and 
with defense counsel that, in return for 
getting an agreement to postpone the 
trial of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Klein pend- 
ing the ruling on the dismissal of the in- 
dictment against Casey, if it lost the 
appeal and the dismissal of the Casey 
indictment were sustained, it would then 
go into court and ask for a dismissal 
of the remaining indictments. The De- 
partment lost the appeal. As a result, 
the Justice Department told the Court 
that they were honoring their previous 
agreement and asking for a dismissal of 
the indictments against Mr. Holmes and 
Mr. Klein. 

It was after the agreement had been 
made to dismiss the indictments that 
Mr. Holmes began talking about how he 
would like to be tried. 

Why the Department of Justice could 
not pick up the case at that point and 
try him then, I do not know; but it said 
it could not try one defendant without 
the other two. The Justice Department 
had entered into an agreement with the 
court to dismiss all three indictments if 
it lost the appeal to override the dis- 
missal of the indictment against Mr. 
Casey, and the Department of Justice 
said they were honorbound to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
at this point the statement the Depart- 
ment of Justice presented to the court 
at the time it asked for the dismissal of 
the two indictments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IN THE U.S. Districr CourT FoR THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA—CRIMINAL No. 685-53 

(The United States v. Stravros Niarchos, 
et al., defendants, Washington, D.C., Thurs- 
day, Nov. 18, 1954—Proceedings: Motion to 
dismiss.) 

Mr. Krovuse. If Your Honor please, I have 
@ prepared statement, which is very short, 
which I should like to read. 

May it please the court, I am here con- 
cerning Criminal No. 685-53. The indictment 
in this case originally charged 11 individuals 
and 4 corporations with conspiracy to vio- 
late the provisions of the Shipping Act and 
substantive violations of that act. 

On May 18, 1954, the four corporate de- 
fendants entered pleas of guilty before Judge 
Laws. Following imposition of sentence the 
court dismissed the indictment as to eight 
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individuals upon the Government’s motion. 
Three individuals remained to be tried; 
namely, Joseph E. Casey, E. Stanley Klein, 
and Julius C. Holmes. 

The trial of the case was set for October 
11, 1954. Subsequent to this action and on 
September 9, 1954, Judge Youngdahl granted 
a motion to dismiss this indictment against 
the defendant Joseph E. Casey, on the 
ground that his testimony before the grand 
jury in another case gave him statutory 
immunity from prosecution. 

Since we had recommended a direct appeal 
to the Supreme Court, we moved for a post- 
ponement of the trial pending the decision 
of that Court. 

The motion for postponement was made 
before Judge Letts, and we indicated we did 
not deem it advisable to try the case without 
the presence of the defendant Casey. 

It was stated to Judge Letts and with the 
agreement of counsel for the defendants that 
if the decision of Judge Youngdahl was re- 
versed, all the defendants would be tried 
at one time, thus avoiding the necessity of 
two trials. Judge Letts was also advised 
that in the event of an affirmative answer of 
Judge Youngdahl’s ruling, the case against 
the defendants Klein and Holmes would be 
dismissed. 

Judge Letts granted the Government’s 
motion to postpone the trial to June 4, 1954. 
However, after a full appraisal of Judge 
Youngdahl’s decision by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, it has been determined not to prosecute 
an appeal. 

So the Government now considers itself 
bound to honor the commitment made be- 
fore Judge Letts to the defendants Holmes 
and Klein to dismiss as to them in the event 
Judge Youngdahl’s decision as to Casey was 
affirmed 


I might add, quite aside from the com- 
mitment the Government considers it both 
impractical and unfair to proceed against 
Holmes and Klein when Casey was the prin- 
cipal actor in these transactions and has 
secured immunity. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, in the instant 
case, the nomination before the Senate, 
has the Justice Department taken a po- 
sition before the committee, or has it 
made a statement or recommendation 
in this regard? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
has not. 

Mr. BOGGS. One way or the other? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SymiIncTon] 
called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Holmes asked for an opportunity to go 
before a grand jury and explain his 
part in these transactions and empha- 
sized that the grand jury did not indict 
him. That does not mean anything. 
The situation was that Mr. Holmes had 
already been indicted with his two asso- 
ciates, Mr. Casey and Mr. Klein. That 
indictment was pending. It was while 
the indictment was pending, Mr. Holmes 
asked the Department of Justice for an 
opportunity to go before a grand jury and 
under oath to testify as to his partici- 
pation in these transactions in the hope 
that he could convince the Department 
of Justice or the grand jury that his in- 
dictment should be dropped. The De- 
partment of Justice, after hearing the 
testimony under oath, did not drop the 
indictment. 

I should like to read from a memoran- 
dum prepared by the State Department 
in this connection. It was prepared by 
Mr. Phlieger of the State Department on 
February 1, 1955, and was in connection 


No; it 
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with the consideration of an appoint- 
ment for Mr. Julius C. Holmes: 
Following the indictment, Mr. Holmes 
testified before another grand jury in order 
that the Attorney General could consider his 
sworn statement and on the basis of it deter- 
mine whether to seek a dismissal of the 
indictment; after Mr. Holmes’ testimony, the 
Justice Department did not so determine. 


So we find that this testimony before 
the second grand jury was in an effort 
by Mr. Holmes to convince the Justice 
Department that the indictment against 
him should be dropped. He did not con- 
vince the Department. 

There is another interesting quotation 
found in a State Department memo- 
randum. This quote deals directly with 
the question of my colleague as to 
whether or not the Justice Department’s 
opinion had been requested. 

I quote from a memorandum dated 
February 13, 1961—signed by Mr. Abram 
Chayes of the State Department, again 
in reference to Mr. Holmes’ eligibility. 
This quotation—— 

Mr. BOGGS. Let me interrupt the 
Senator, in order to get it straight in 
my mind. Was this statement requested 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, it 
was not. This was an interdepartment 
memorandum. It was prepared in the 
Department to be used in connection 
with the consideration of the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Holmes. I am read- 
ing from the memorandum: 

Mr. Macomber has informed me that in 
his estimation, if the Department of Justice 
had been asked for its views in the last ad- 
ministration, it would have been rather 
lukewarm toward the appointment, if not 
worse. Whether this attitude has changed 
with the advent of the new administration, 
I do not knew. 


This memorandum was dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1961. 

Apparently they were afraid to ask the 
Department of Justice as to its opinion 
of Mr. Holmes. I suggested to the com- 
mittee that we should have had a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice 
before us to get their recommendation. 
The Attorney General has said much in 
recent weeks about the need for estab- 
lishing higher moral standards and the 
need for geater integrity among the 
leaders of industry. The President re- 
cently sent a message to Congress urg- 
ing the enactment of laws establishing a 
higher code of ethics and higher moral 
standards for Government officials. 
The President said the private and of- 
ficial conduct of public officials should 
be above reproach. 

This statement of the President can- 
not be reconciled with the administra- 
tion’s support of Mr. Holmes’ confirma- 
tion as an Ambassador. The Hoey 
committee very strongly recommended 
prosecution of Mr. Holmes and his two 
associates. It was very critical in de- 
scribing the tanker transaction as being 
a clear violation of the law. 

I shall place in the Recorp here the 
statement made by the Senate commit- 
tee wherein they condemned the sale to 
the United Tanker Corp. of these three 
tankers by Mr. Casey, Mr. Holmes, and 
Mr. Klein. 
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I quote from the Hoey committee re- 
port: 


In considering all of the facts in these 
transactions involving the transfer of three 
tankers from the Casey group to the United 
Tanker Corp., the subcommittee finds that 
@ group of Chinese aliens with the coopera- 
tion of the Casey group and others, and with 
the guidance and assistance of the law firm 
of Lovejoy, Morris, Wasson & Huppuch, were 
able to obtain improperly the use and con- 
trol of these three vessels with which these 
Chinese aliens made substantial profits 
through various subchartering arrange- 
ments. Title to these vessels was trans- 
ferred to the control of the United Tanker 
Corp. largely because the various groups 
involved failed to deal openly, directly, and 
frankly with the Maritime Commission. 


This report refers to the tanker deal 
of Mr. Holmes and his two associates. 
I quote further from the report: 


In the opinion of the subcommittee, it was 
never the intent of the law to allow this 
type of profit-grabbing in the allocation or 
sale of Government-owned surplus tankers. 

Furthermore, representatives of both the 
National Tanker Corp. and the United 
Tanker Corp., in their negotiations with the 
Martime Commission which resulted in 
United obtaining control of the three tank- 
ers, did not disclose the complete facts con- 
cerning the transactions to the Commission. 
* * * They informed the Commission that 
the officers of United who held title to the 
majority of the voting stock were U.S. citi- 
zens, while in fact the subcommittee found 
that the American officers of United, though 
they did hold the majority stock, were noth- 
ing more than front for the Chinese aliens, 
who financed and controlled the policies and 
operations of United. 

In addition, the subcommittee noted that 
within a week after National agreed to sell 
its stock to United, Mr. Casey denied any 
intention of selling the vessels in response 
to a direct inquiry by the Maritime Commis- 
sion. This was an outright misstatement of 
fact, and the subcommittee can conclude 
only that Casey’s action was an intentional 
effort to deceive the Commission. 


What concerned me is that, in response 
to a direct question which I put to Mr. 
Holmes, “Did you see anything wrong 
with this transaction at the time the 
tankers were bought and sold?” his 
answer was emphatically “No.” 

My next question was: 

Looking back on this transaction, seeing 
what happened and viewing it in light of 
all the circumstances, some of which may 
have been obscure at the time, do you see 
anything wrong with it now? 


His answer again was “No.” 

He indicated that if he were given an 
opportunity, he would do it all over 
again. To me that disqualifies him so 
far as confirmation for this position as 
an Ambassador is concerned. 

Mr. Holmes and his two assistants 
violated the clear intent of the law for 
the sole purpose of making some easy 
money. The Senate committee referred 
to these men as a “group of shrewd and 
calculating businessmen,” who were try- 
ing to circumvent the law whereby they 
could make a fast dollar. 

Certainly this is not the moral stand- 
ard one should expect under the New 
Frontier. If the Kennedy administra- 
tion is going to set this as a standard of 
the qualifications of a public official, it 
had better stop talking about ethics 
= either Government or private indus- 
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I said last night that I could not con- 
ceive of the President of the United 
States, after having access to all these 
facts, sending the nomination to the 
Senate. I have since been advised that 
the President has reviewed the record of 
these tanker deals and has decided that 
Mr. Holmes and his associates did noth- 
ing wrong. I am amazed and disap- 
pointed in that decision, especially in 
view of the strong committee report 
otherwise. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I certainly think he 
would wish to have the recommendations 
of the Justice Department under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thought so, too. 

Mr. BOGGS. 
for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
been told here today that the President 
is aware of all the facts and apparently 
sees nothing wrong with this group’s 
having violated the clear intent of the 
law to make a fast buck. I was told that 
the President had all of these facts 
brought to his attention and apparently 
sees nothing wrong with what this man 
did. 

To me it is not a question of whether 
or not laws were violated. What they 
did was morally wrong and should not 
be condoned. Here today we have the 
President sending to the Senate for con- 
firmation the name of a man whom the 
Department of Justice only a few years 
ago tried to put in jail and who was re- 
leased from prosecution on a techni- 
cality. Certainly it cannot be said that 
this man is above reproach. 

The Senator from Missouri objected 
to a phrase which was used, referring 
to these tanker deals as “slick” or 
shady deals. That phrase did not origi- 
nate with the Senator from Delaware. 
That phrase originated in an editorial 
which was published in the Washington 
Post in Washington, D.C., at the time 
of the Hoey committee investigation. I 
should like to read from this editorial. 
It shows that there were others besides 
the Senate committee who viewed the 
transaction in a questionable light. 

The editorial was published on Fri- 
day, February 22, 1952. I quote from 
the editorial: 

The involved surplus ship negotiations of 
Joseph E. Casey and his associates seem to 
fall somewhere in between what is legal 
and what is proper. The inquiry by the 
Senate investigating committee may not 
show that the Casey group actually vio- 
lated the law. On the other hand, the 
procedure whereby great profits were realized 
on transactions which resulted in American 
surplus tankers ending up under the con- 
trol of foreign-financed corporations will 
strike at least some persons as a slick deal. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, 
who was recently appointed by President 
Kennedy to be Ambassador to Iran. 

Mr. Holmes was born and reared in 
Kansas and has always maintained his 
residence in our State. He comes from 
one of the old established families and 
it has been my privilege to personally 
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know Mr. Holmes and his family for 
many years. 

He has had many years of experience 
in the foreign service field, beginning in 
1925, and is a career service officer. 

Mr. Holmes entered Government serv- 
ice as a Foreign Service officer, unclassi- 
fied, serving as vice consul at Marseilles, 
and continued in this field with many 
outstanding appointments until the con- 
clusion of his recent service as consul 
general and Minister at Hong Kong, with 
the exception of a few years spent in 
non-Government service and military 
service. 

From 1937 to 1940 he served as vice 
president of the New York World’s Fair 
and handled the foreign participation 
in the World’s Fair. In addition to serv- 
ing as vice president of the New York 
World’s Fair during his non-Govern- 
ment service, he was president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Brazil; vice president Trans- 
continental Western Air, Inc., and 
president of Taca Airways, S.A. 

At the beginning of World War II, 
Mr. Holmes was a major in the Reserve 
Corps and was in Brazil at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. He immediately reported 
by telegram to the War Department and 
volunteered for immediate service. On 
arriving in Washington, he reported for 
active duty and was assigned as an ex- 
ecutive officer in the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, which was just then being formed, 
and this was made up of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and representatives of 
the British Chiefs of Staff. Gen. Bedell 
Smith was the U.S. Secretary and 
Brigadier General Dykes was the Brit- 
ish Secretary and Mr. Holmes was the 
executive officer and had charge of their 
operations. 

In August 1942 he joined General 
Eisenhower's headquarters in London. 

At this time the decision had been 
made for the invasion of north Africa 
and Mr. Holmes became the American 
member of what was called the liaison 
section and was charged with the prep- 
aration of how to deal with the French 
authorities after landing in north 
Africa. 

Mr. Holmes joined with Gen. Mark 
Clark and arrived in north Africa in a 
submarine and there colloborated with 
citizens and others in securing intel- 
ligence that was badly needed for our 
invasion forces. 

His duties from the beginning in that 
area were a close liaison with the French 
authorities, both civil and military. He 
became Chief of what was then known 
as the Liaison Section in the Allied 
Forces Headquarters. It was during 
this service that General Clark, Mr. 
Holmes, and others finally induced the 
Governor General of French West Africa 
to enter into an agreement which was 
signed by General Eisenhower, that 
brought French West Africa and Dakar 
into the war. This was one of the im- 
portant developments that hastened the 
end of the African conflict, as it gave 
the Allied Forces airfields and coastal 
landing facilities. 

Following the African campaign and 
early in 1944, Mr. Holmes was trans- 
ferred to SHAEF in London, where prep- 
arations were being made for the Nor- 
mandy landings. At that time Mr. 
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Holmes was made Assistant Chief of 
Staff G-5. Incidentally, he was the first 
Assistant Chief of Staff G—5 ever in the 
Army. In this position he was respon- 
sible for planning the combat phase of 
the military government of Germany 
and also for relations with the govern- 
ments in exile in the planning for them 
to assume civil control of the various 
territories as the Germans were driven 
out. In this position he helped reestab- 
lish governments in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Denmark, and 
Norway. 

For this outstanding military service, 
he received many decorations and 
awards. 

I regard this military service as a part 
of his foreign service work and on this 
basis, with the exception of a few years 
in non-Government service, he has been 
in foreign service work from 1925 until 
the present time. 

There will be much discussion in re- 
gard to some private transactions and 
shipping deals which took place during 
the time Mr. Holmes was not in Govern- 
ment service. I want to stress the word 
“not,” because I think it has an im- 
portant bearing in this case. Testi- 
mony before our committee was to the 
effect that these transactions did take 
place during the time he was not in Gov- 
ernment service and also based on hear- 
ings by congressional committees, these 
transactions were not illegal. 

Mr. Holmes is recognized as one of 
our outstanding Foreign Service officers 
and I have yet to hear of anyone who 
has not or will not state that he has 
rendered meritorious service in this 
field. 

I sincerely trust that no action will be 
taken that will prevent our Nation from 
further use of his training and back- 
ground in this field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
brief biographical sketch relating to Mr. 
Holmes. 

There being no obiection, the bio- 
graphical sketch wus ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Jutius C. HOLMES 

Present position: Consul general, at 
Hong Kong and at Macau, also Minister. 

Considered for: Ambassador to Iran. 

Born: Pleasanton, Kans., April 24, 1899. 

Education: Student, University of Kansas, 
1917-22. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Nongovernment 1923-25, insurance busi- 
ness; 1937-40, vice president, New York 
World’s Fair; 1941-42, president, General 
Millis, Brazil; director since 1942; 1945, vice 
president, Transcontinental Western Airlines, 
Inc.; 1946, president, Taca Airways, S.A. 

Government 1925, FSO, unclassified; vice 
consul of career; vice consul Marseilles; 1926, 
vice consul of career, Smyrna; 1929, vice 
consul and third secretary, Tirana; 1930, 
FSO-8; consul; consul, Tirana; third secre- 
tary, Bucharest; 1933, third secretary, Sofia; 
1934, assigned to Department; Assistant 
Chief, Division of Protocol and Conferences; 
1935, FSO-7; 1937, Assistant Chief, Division 
International Conferences; resigned; 1944, 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State; 1945, 
resigned; 1948, appointed FSO-1, consul gen- 
eral and secretary in Diplomatic Service; 
counselor of Embassy at London; rank of 
Minister; 1950, Class of Career Minister; 
Minister at London; 1954, assigned to Dee 
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tment; senior European political adviser; 
U.S. delegation, ninth session, UNGA; special 
assistant to Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs; 1955, diplomatic agent and consul 
general with rank of Minister, Tangier; 1956, 
special assistant to Secretary for NATO; 
1959, consul general, Hong Kong, also consul 
general, Macau, also Minister, Hong Kong. 

Military: National Guard and Reserve, 8 
years; 1942-45: major in U.S. Army 1942; 
advanced to brigadier general, 1943; decora- 
tions: Distinguished Service Medal; officer, 
Legion of Merit. 

Awards: Commander, Crown of Yugo- 
slavia; commander, Order of the Foenix, 
Greece; Lebanese Order of Merit; officer, 
Southern Cross of Brazil; officer, French 
Legion of Honor; Croix de Guerre with 
palm; commander, Oussam Alaouite, Mo- 
rocco; grand officer, Nishan Iffticar, Tunisia; 
commander, Crown of Rumania; comman- 
der, Order British Empire; World War II, 
North African, European Campaign Medals. 

Office: American consulate general, Hong 
Kong. 

Home: Care of the American consulate 
general, Hong Kong. 

Legal residence: Kansas. 





THE RECORD OF THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION TO DATE IN 
THE FIELD OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield, so that I 
may ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to discuss for a few minutes a 
less controversial subject, if it is under- 
stood that in yielding for that purpose 
the Senator from Delaware will retain 
the floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? ‘The Chair hears none; and the 
Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the less 
controversial subject which I desire to 
discuss for a few minutes is the record 
of the Kennedy administration, during 
its first 100 days, in the field of agricul- 
ture; and I also wish to make some brief 
remarks on the omnibus farm bill which 
is now before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, for hearings. 

Mr. President, although I know it can- 
not be expected that a new administra- 
tion can be fully or conclusively judged 
on a basis of 100 days’ record, never- 
theless we can expect that trends which 
appear during this period will enable us 
to judge the capabilities, the accomplish- 
ments, and the purposes of such admin- 
istration. 

The Kennedy administration has now 
been in office over 100 days, the period 
which the President himself on assuming 
office indicated would be a time of con- 
siderable accomplishment. 


It is my purpose to review the record of 
the administration to date in the field of 
agriculture. 

In doing so, I intend to give credit 
where credit is due, to offer criticism 
where criticism is deserved, and to make 
such suggestions as I feel will be help- 
ful to the administration should it see fit 
to accept them in the spirit in which they 
are given. 

Before examining the results of the 
first 100 days, however, we should review 
the condition of our agricultural plant at 
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the time when the present administra- 
tion assumed power on January 20, 1961. 

As of this date we find 8.7 percent 
of the American people actually living 
on farms, with about three times this 
number engaged in producing farm sup- 
plies or processing and handling farm 
production. 

Thus, about one-third of our people 
are dependent upon agriculture for their 
livelihood. 

We find that the average capital in- 
vestment per farm is $36,000, with the 
total investment reaching the stagger- 
ing sum of over $199 billion. This 
amount, if added to the investment in 
allied industries, would well exceed all 
other corporate investment of the Nation. 

From this investment, we are realizing 
dividends in the form of the greatest 
agricultural production that any nation 
has ever known—a production which is 
the envy of the world today. 

From this production, the people of 
our Nation have become the best fed and 
best clothed people of the world. 

Not only are they the best fed people, 
but they are fed the highest quality food 
at the lowest proportionate cost. 

The American consumer spent 20 per- 
cent of his disposable income for food, 
last year. 

The Russian consumer spent 56 per- 
cent of his disposable income for food. 

The American had 80 percent of his 
income left, to spend for other purposes. 

The Russian had only 44 percent left, 
for all other expenses. 

Not only was the American farmer able 
to feed and clothe our own people; but 
in 1960 we were able to export over $4.5 
billion worth of farm commodities to 
other nations, and still have some of 
our production left, to add to our reserve. 

About one-third of our exports were 
sold to other nations on easy terms or 
were contributed to famine-threatened 
people, under Public Law 480. 

In spite of the miraculous record of 
American agriculture, however, all was 
not well with the American farmer when 
John Kennedy became the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In spite of the heavy financial invest- 
ment per farm, the average income per 
person living on farms was only $986. 

This compares with an average income 
of $2,288 for the nonfarm population. 

This discrepancy does not represent a 
new condition. The farmers’ income has 
always lagged behind that of others. 

Since this condition has been a per- 
ennial challenge to the Government, it 
was properly expected that the new ad- 
ministration would attempt to meet it. 

On the day following his inaugura- 
tion, President Kennedy issued his first 
Executive order. It directed Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman to make more 
and better quality foods available to the 
needy and helpless people of our own 
country. 

Existing law does not permit complete 
and effective action in this field; but the 
Secretary of Agriculture, using such 
authority as is permitted and such funds 
as are available, is now carrying out the 
President’s directive to the best of his 
ability. 

I congratulated President Kennedy on 
issuing the order. 
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I now compliment Secretary Freeman 
on his efforts to implement this order. 

After this auspicious beginning, how- 
ever, it became apparent that either a 
lack of coordination or a sharp cleavage 
of purpose existed within the adminis- 
tration itself. 

On February 16 of this year, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to Congress request- 
ing emergency legislation for the con- 
trol of feed grain production. 

In this message he stated: 

The existing program has failed. It has 
resulted in the accumulation of a burden- 
some and dangerous surplus, mainly of com- 
modities for which there is no adequate out- 
let even under our expanded programs of 
providing food for those in need. 


In plain language this meant that 
there was no further outlet for so-called 
grain surpluses and that production must 
be sharply reduced. 

Yet on the very same day, February 16, 
Secretary Freeman sent another message 
to Congress asking for authority to sell 
$2 billion worth of the same commodities 
to foreign countries. 

Surely the Secretary would not have 
been able to sell goods for which there 
was no market. 

In this first indication of internal dis- 
crepancies, I can unhesitatingly say that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was right in 
his belief that our grain surpluses could 
be disposed of to good advantage. 

What was the actual situation in 
regard to feed grains? 

The fact is that we do have a possible 
supply of six to eight hundred million 
bushels more than is necessary to main- 
tain a safe normal peacetime reserve. 

But, Mr. President, we are disposing 
of feed grains for all purposes at the rate 
of 450 million bushels per month. 

We are increasing our consumption of 
feed grains at the rate of over 200 million 
bushels a year. 

Therefore, the President’s professed 
alarm over an undisposable surplus was 
generated by the fact that we have on 
hand today possibly 2 months’ supply 
more than the amount necessary to in- 
sure us against shortages and high prices. 

A single poor growing year would wipe 
out this presently comfortable insurance 
for ranchers, dairymen, poultrymen, and, 
of course, the American consumer. 

The emergency feed grain bill has been 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President. It raises the minimum price 
of corn from $1.06 per bushel to $1.20 for 
the 1961 crop. It provides reimburse- 
ment for farmers who reduce their pro- 
duction of feed grains this year. Unless 
we have an unfavorable growing season, 
I doubt that it will be as successful as its 
sponsors hope for. If it does accomplish 
the pronounced purpose, it will raise the 
cost of production of meats, poultry, and 
dairy products. 

By itself, the feed grain act is not likely 
to raise general farm income. It simply 
takes income from certain groups of pro- 
ducers and gives it to other groups. 

The Secretary has undertaken to 
soften the impact of higher production 
costs to the dairyman by raising the sup- 
port price for manufacturing milk. 

There has been no corresponding ac- 
tion taken in the case of cattle feeders, 
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poultrymen, or other users of grain. 
But for, the effort he has made for the 
dairy industry, the Secretary is to be 
commended. 

The emergency feed grain program 
will inevitably raise consumer costs un- 
less direct or indirect subsidies are re- 
sorted to which, in turn, would either 
increase our taxes or the national debt. 

We know from experience that when 
@ Federal agency sponsors a program 
that fails, the reason given by the 
agency is that it was not granted author- 
ity enough to make it work. 

In the case of the emergency feed 
grain program, however, the administra- 
tion has not waited to see whether it 
would work or not, but has already re- 
quested of the Congress powers over 
agriculture so unusual as to constitute 
a revolutionary proposal. 

There has been sent to the Congress a 
bill known as the omnibus farm bill. 
This bill, which I will not undertake to 
discuss in detail today, embodies several 
proposals to which there can be no logi- 
cal objection on the part of anyone. 

A good example in this category would 
be the extension of the school milk pro- 
gram, to which I am sure there is no 
opposition in either House of Congress. 

The bill contains other proposals 
which, in principle, would strengthen 
the hand of the American farmer by 
making it possible for him to deal with 
other factors of our economy on more 
even terms than he is presently permit- 
ted to do. 

These proposals will encounter rather 
strong opposition from what in agricul- 
tural parlance is called the trade. 

I unhesitatingly support the idea of 
strengthening farm cooperatives and 
broadening marketing agreements. 

I would, however, suggest. that some 
of the Secretary’s proposals in this 
direction go too far. 

The bill should also be modified so 
that greater powers would be vested in 
the farmer himself, rather than the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. There are other 
provisions in the Department’s pro- 
posed legislation with which I can agree 
either with or without reservation, but 
this is not the time or the place to dis- 
cuss these matters in detail. 

In the proposals which I have referred 
to, and which relate to such matters as 
school lunch and school milk programs, 
extension of research and development 
programs, strengthening of farm coop- 
eratives, and so forth, one can see the 
hand of the career employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as well as that 
of many conscientious farm leaders 
throughout the country and also I be- 
lieve that of the Secretary himself. 

These principles of the farm program, 
as well as the principle of price supports, 
farm credit, inspection service, and so 
forth, were basically established long 
ago. 

The administration request, however, 
contains other proposals which are about 
as far-reaching as they can be without 
formally changing our framework of 
government. 

I appreciate the exasperation which a 
Secretary of Agriculture, and even a 
President, may feel when Congress de- 
lays desirable legislation, but in the 
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President’s recommendation we find for 
the first time proposals which could vir- 
tually eliminate the Congress from the 
formulating of farm programs. 

It is suggested in this proposed legis- 
lation that the Secretary be permitted to 
set up committees representing various 
commodities to formulate programs ap- 
plicable to such commodities. 

As a matter of fact, under the law as 
it is today, the President can establish 
advisory committees for any commodity 
grown in the United States. He does not 
need law for that purpose. He can se- 
lect them today from names submitted 
by farm organizations, or in any way he 
wants to. But they are advisory com- 
mittees only. However, he now proposes 
that he be permitted to name commit- 
tees for each commodity for which he 
desires to name a committee, and that 
such committees may formulate pro- 
grams, and these programs would be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary, who in turn 
would approve, or alter, or even rewrite 
them, if he so chooses, and submit them 
to the Congress. 

These programs, after being submitted 
by the Secretary to the Congress, would 
become effective without legislation un- 
less vetoed by the Congress within 60 
days, and if approved by two-thirds of 
the producers of the commodity con- 
cerned. 

With the power vested in the Secre- 
tary by the bill, there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting a two-thirds vote. 

The omnibus farm bill would go far 
toward eliminating the constitutional 
responsibilities of Congress in the field 
of farm legislation. 

What about the veto power of the 
Congress? 

That would amount to absolutely noth- 
ing. 

No legislative body, having once sur- 
rendered its constitutional powers to 
executive direction, would defy the exec- 
utive head of the government in the 
exercise of those powers. 

A small minority of either House of 
Congress, in sympathy with the execu- 
tive branch, could easily prevent the 
vetoing of any executive proposal. 

In western European countries or in 
Canada, where government does propose 
programs, the legislative body holds the 
whip hand through its power to vote the 
executive branch out of office. 

In the United States, the legislative 
branch does not have any such powers, 
and once we surrender such power as is 
granted to the Congress under the Con- 
stitution, we may be sure that it will not 
easily be recovered. 

This proposal to transfer powers from 
the legislative branch to the executive 
branch of government is doubtless 
prompted by the feeling that our slow 
and rather cumbersome machinery of 
government, with its constitutional 
division of powers, has become obsolete 
and is inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the present day as some people 
see its requirements to be. 

Before taking any such irrevocable 
steps, as proposed in the omnibus farm 
bill, however, we should look sharply lest 
we leap out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 
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The time is not here, Mr. President, 
when it would be advisable to give the 
administration, any administration, if 
we please, such broad and autocratic 
controls over the American farmer as 
are embodied in the legislation which the 
President proposes. 

We are proud of our farmers. We are 
proud of the agricultural productivity 
of our country. 

This productivity is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the fact that our farmers oper- 
ate with a minimum of controls and 
regulations. Current history is replete 
with production deficiencies in coun- 
tries where governments have under- 
taken to regiment their agriculture. 
Food is our most potent weapon in the 
war being fought for the freedom of 
mankind. A people who are hungry or 
ill nourished are most likely to fall vic- 
tim to the dictates of a few. 

Since World War II, and particularly 
since the enactment of Public Law 480 
in 1954, the excess food production of 
America has been available to needy 
people all over the world. 

Countries which used to fear famine 
no longer hold that fear. 

They know that food from the United 
States, Canada, and Australia and other 
surplus-producing democracies will be 
available to them in case of need. This 
assurance has enabled them to plan their 
future developments and to resist the 
pressures of totalitarian and imperial- 
istic governments. 

Our greatest victories of recent years 
have been won not on the field of battle 
but on the bloodless fields of economic 
and social cooperation. 

The power of our Nation to save life 
probably exceeds our ability to destroy 
it in the event of war. 

Now they say we have to reduce our 
food production—that it costs too 
much—that the Government must be 
given tools to enforce the reduction of 
food production in America. Some say 
it costs too much to maintain a reser- 
voir of food. Such talk is nonsense, Mr. 
President. The actual cost of all our 
farm programs, including the loss on 
surplus grain sales, is only 10 percent of 
our defense budget. It is only 40 per- 
cent of the interest costs of the national 
debt—a debt incurred primarily by the 
cost of past wars. 

In times of international crisis and 
with the possibility of armed conflict 
on the horizon, a food supply that is 
merely in balance is not adequate to the 
security of our Nation. 

To say now, when the world is in crisis, 
that we must curb our productive power 
either by compulsion or incentive bor- 
ders on imbecility. Let the farmer pro- 
duce with a minimum of controls and 
let the world see what a free agricul- 
ture can do, as the world can see today. 
Let the world know, too, that in our 
food and fiber supplies we have a weapon 
more potent than moonshots and 
Migs—a weapon that gives life and 
strength and heart to people who would 
be free. 

Mr. President, we cannot, we must not 
permit this vital strength of our Nation 
to be weakened in this hour of need. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont for making a _ very 
thoughtful and effective speech this 
afternoon. It is one I shall read and 
reread as we deal with the farm bill in 
the days and weeks ahead. 

I should like to ask the Senator one 
question. Is the Senator satisfied, on 
the basis of the bill as it was presented 
and explained by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Freeman, that the bill is 
constitutional, having in mind section 1, 
article I, of the Constitution, which 
reads: 

All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is not a constitutional lawyer. I 
think the article of the Constitution well 
answers the question of the Senator from 
South Dakota. There is no question that 
the bill would give to the executive 
branch of the Government almost unlim- 
ited powers to control the American 
farmer, and it would also divest the 
Congress of most of its responsibility for 
formulating farm legislation. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont for his very timely 
statement on the agricultural situation 
in this Nation. I know of no one who 
is better qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject than the Senator from Vermont. 

I was greatly interested in the Sena- 
tor’s comments with regard to surplus 
food. It seems, in any discussion in con- 
nection with surpluses, there is a feeling 
among many people that this is sort of a 
disastrous situation for our Nation to be 
in, when, as a matter of fact, food is one 
of the most important weapons in a 
world in which we are struggling for the 
minds, the sympathies, and the ideas of 
citizens in underdeveloped countries. 

Yesterday I had printed in the Appen- 
dix of the daily Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Terrence McDonald, vice president of 
American Flours, Inc., of Newton, Kans., 
who is in New Delhi, India, representing 
Wheat Associates of the United States, 
in regard to what the benefits have been. 

I was interested to note that in 1952 
from 14% million to 3 million people in 
India died because of the lack of an esti- 
mated 300,000 tons of food. This year 
300,000 tons is only one-tenth of the 
amount we are sending to India. 

It seems to me this program benefits 
our foreign policy. It gives us an op- 
portunity to prevent millions of people 
from starving. It gives us a Christian, 
humanitarian satisfaction of having 
shared our great surplus and abundance 
at a time it is badly needed in the world. 

I sincerely appreciate the comments of 
and the statement made by the Senator 
from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas. 

I, too, received a copy of the letter 
to which the Senator refers, and I 
would have had it printed in the Recorp 
had he not done so. I commend the let- 
ter to all who care to read it. 

We all recall the recurrent famines to 
which the countries of southern Asia 
have been subject. We know now that 
with available food from North America 
and Australia, whenever famine threat- 
ens those countries we shall not only be 
able to do away with the fear of famine 
but also shall be able to do away with 
the inflation which frequently comes im- 
mediately before a famine and aggra- 
vates the famine. 

This is one of the best examples we 
have had in regard to the use of our so- 
called surplus farm commodities, which 
have won for us battles we probably 
could not have won in any other way. 
This has enabled many countries of the 
world not only to stand up against fam- 
ine and inflation, but also to stand up 
against oppressors who would put them 
under their dictation and make captive 
nations of them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr.McCARTHY. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Vermont for the speech he 
has made, which is a consistent speech 
for him. The Senator said essentially 
this same thing about the problem of 
Government surpluses, which he did not 
consider surpluses, when we had a pre- 
vious Democratic President and Demo- 
cratic administration. 

The Senator made the same statement 
while we had a Republican President 
and a Republican administration, and 
he is making the same statement now 
that we have a Democratic President 
and a Democratic administration again. 

I cannot make the same statement 
with respect to his Republican colleagues 
since the end of the last Democratic ad- 
ministration. There was a rather con- 
tinuous, loud, and widespread attack up- 
on the surpluses and the programs which 
had been followed up to that point. The 
attack from the Republicans tended to 
decline somewhat during the Republican 
administration, and I regret that some 
Democrats attempted to take up the line 
previously followed by Republicans. 
That procedure is not true, I repeat, 
of the Senator from Vermont. I hope 
his address now is one which will be 
called to the attention of the Republican 
Members of Congress—Senators partic- 
ularly—and I hope it will be noted by 
Democrats also, so they will not be quite 
so ready to give up the whole of the 
program and to be somewhat hesitant to 
say that the farm problem is a mess. 
I say it is not, and I hope the Senator 
from Vermont will agree. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his remarks, partic- 
ularly for reminding the Senate that my 
speeches have the same trend, regard- 
less of what party may be in power. I 
hope that I may get sympathetic 
response from the present administra- 
tion for the suggestions which I have 
been making today. In fact, I have some 
reason to believe that there is much sym- 
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pathy in the present administration for 
the proposals which I have made today 
and the view that, having all we need, 
and a little more, of food and fiber sup- 
plies is not something to worry about 
but something for which to be extremely 
thankful. 

In regard to the omnibus farm bill 
which has been proposed, I believe that 
the present Secretary of Agriculture has 
his whole heart in improving the lot of 
the American farmer. But I call atten- 
tion to the point that when we enact leg- 
islation, we do not enact such legisla- 
tion for the present incumbent in office. 
We legislate for the Office itself, in this 
case the Office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I have told the Secretary, 
whom I like very much, that I am sure 
he would not undertake to abuse this 
great power should it be granted to him. 
But I cannot agree to granting such 
powers to the Office of Secretary of Agri- 
culture, because we do not know who 
may be occupying that office at some fu- 
ture time. The present Secretary will 
not always be there. No one knows how 
long he will be in office. When I vote 
on a measure like the one of which I 
speak, I always cast my vote as if some- 
one in whom I do not have too much 
confidence might occupy that office some 
day. I believe the Secretary and I have 
a good understanding as to my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The request was 
made during the last administration that 
there be vested in the Secretary author- 
ity to adjust prices between 0 and 90 per- 
cent parity, and that request was re- 
jected. I assume that if the request 
were made again in the present admin- 
istration, the Senator from Vermont 
might still be opposed to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; the Secretary has 
that authority, except for the six basic 
commodities stated. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Congress has set the 
minimum and maximum amounts be- 
tween which the Secretary has had au- 
thority to fix prices from 0 to 90 percent 
parity for, I believe, the last 20 years. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not wish to 
permit that suggestion to pass without 
making one or two points in defense of 
the administration. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has oversimplified 
the point in stating that there was a 
clear contradiction between the state- 
ment made by the President and the 
statement subsequently made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I believe the 
President said that there is no adequate 
outlet, even under an expanded program, 
to provide food for those in need. The 
proposal made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was that there was still some out- 
let for it. So the statements are not in 
direct and full contradiction. 

Mr. AIKEN. A $2 billion outlet, to be 
exact. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Congress has _ since 
granted such authority. I did not be- 
lieve at the time the request was made 
that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
dispose of $2 billion of commodities be- 
fore next January 1, but I understand 
that it is now hoped that that mark 
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will almost be reached. If the Depart- 
ment does so, it will go a long way toward 
relieving the fears we have had that 
wheat was in deep trouble, and that 
feed grains were in some trouble, if not 
quite so deep. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the dis- 
posal program is a success. j 

I wish to make one further point. The 
Senator from Vermont expresses con- 
cern over raising prices to consumers. 
I think he must acknowledge that the 
part of the program which he supports 
does have that effect. In the milk mar- 
keting agreements, for example, one of 
the consequences is that consumers pay 
not an unreasonable price, but a fair 
price. It is not altogether bad to have 
a farm program which may have the 
effect of requiring the consumers to pay 
a fair price. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator may have 
noted, as I pointed out, that the Ameri- 
can consumer now gets his food for 20 
percent of his disposable income, while 
the Russian consumer is required to pay 
56 percent of his disposable income. The 
American consumer is very well off today 
so far as purchase, availability, and 
quality of foods are concerned. I believe 
that for the past 10 or 15 years the 
American consumer has been better off 
proportionately than the American 
farmer has been. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
commendation to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont for his review of the 
first 100 days of the present adminis- 
tration in the field of agriculture. I 
find myself in complete agreement with 
the criticism which he has made of the 
bill which has been sent to us in the 
field of agriculture. I agree that there 
are some good points in it, but I believe 
the distinguished record of the Senator 
from Vermont gives us confidence in his 
great experience in this field. His ex- 
perience gives us confidence that he has 
analyzed this program with his usual 
care. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ArKen] to yield a couple of minutes to 
me to say that later I shall review at 
length the legislative record of the first 
100 days of the present administration 
in the field of civil rights. It will not 
take very long, because the record is al- 
most a complete blank. The only ad- 
ministration representative who has 
come here to give testimony on civil 
rights has asked that the Civil Rights 
Commission be given enough funds to 
phase out of existence. Not a single ad- 
ministration-supported measure to 
strengthen civil rights has been proposed 
in Congress. 

There have been promises of far- 
reaching executive action and some 
widely ballyhooed reorganizations of ex- 
isting civil rights agencies. But no real 
effort has been made to use the vast 
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powers of the Chief Executive to imple- 
ment constitutional protections. The 
President has refused to pledge that 
Federal funds will not be used to build 
segregated school facilities. The billions 
expended in grant-in-aid programs con- 
tinue to be disbursed without any pro- 
tection against their use to promote dis- 
crimination and deny equal protection 
to our citizens. 

There is one exception to this general 
lethargy. The full power of the execu- 
tive departmens has been invoked in an 
ali-out effort to desegregate the Wash- 
ington Redskins football team. Of 
course, it is shameful for any team rep- 
resenting the Nation’s Capital to dis- 
criminate against Negro players—and if 
the Redskins engage in such practices, 
they ought to be persuaded to change 
their ways. But we must have some 
perspective on this issue. I cannot help 
but feel that Governor Faubus and his 
cohorts need a little more attention than 
George Preston Marshall and company. 
The Redskins may be tough on a foot- 
ball field, but the administration appar- 
ently -has decided that they are easy 
targets in the political arena. In the 
jargon of the gridiron, although the 
Kennedy eleven has swarmed in on 
George Preston Marshall, they have not 
yet challenged Orville Faubus, the fancy 
stepping quarterback of “Southern Uni- 
versity.” 

We heard a great many bold promises 
during the campaign. But rhetoric will 
not protect the right of citizens to vote, 
prevent the use of Federal] funds to pro- 
mote discrimination, or further compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision. I am filled with 
wonder as to how so many who criticized 
President Eisenhower for not going far 
enough in this field can sit by silently 
accepting every excuse for this admin- 
istration’s glaring failure to move for- 
ward 1 inch toward the goal of fair 
treatment for all Americans. 

Brevity is not only a virtue in discuss- 
ing the administration’s first 100 days 
in the field of civil rights—it is a neces- 
sity. The plain truth is that there is 
nothing to report. 

In that respect the situation differs 
from the agriculture situation, in which, 
as the Senator has so clearly pointed 
out, a proposal has been made to us 
which in some respects is good and in 
some bad. 

I assure the Senator from Vermont 
that I will support the President where 
I feel the President’s program is sound 
in this field or in any other field. And 
certainly in no field can we afford to 
play politics. I commend the Senator 
for his view in this regard. The field of 
civil rights is another field of the kind 
to which the Senator from Vermont has 
referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
New York. I look forward avidly to his 
full-scale discussion of the civil rights 


program at a later date. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is an expert in many fields, includ- 
ing the field of farming. I am not. It 
is very edifying to have the Senator give 
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expression to his views with regard to 
the farm problem. He is very helpful 
in showing the failure of the administra- 
tion in this area to come up with a 
proposal which is either fair to the farm- 
ers or to the consumers. The nonper- 
formance in this field is in sad contrast 
to the brilliant promises of last year. I 
commend and congratulate the Senator 
on his presentation. 

I would like to make the comment, 
as the junior Senator from New York 
has stated, that in the field of civil rights 
nothing has been done. This indicates 
what may be commendable modesty on 
the part of the administration. If the 
administration does not plan to proceed 
in the civil rights field, it is indeed mod- 
est for them not to offer any plan. How- 
ever, we did not hear this modesty in 
the golden period of promises. It is only 
in the drab era of nonperformance where 
one now finds the administration un- 
prepared to offer anything in the civil 
rights field except the integration of the 
Washington Redskins. One feels that 
this is one of those battles which the 
Indians have won. To that extent maybe 
the cowboys have lost. This is not a good 
month for cowboys, I suppose. It favors 
the Indians and the guardian of the In- 
dians. 

I should like to say that at an early 
date I also expect to have some comments 
to make on the first 100 days, and on 
the administration’s promises with re- 
gard to the right of Americans to know 
what their Government is doing and 
their right to be kept informed; and on 
the sad downfall of numerous promises 
in this field where we were told with 
high indignation only a few short months 
ago that it was improper to conceal from 
the American people anything which 
their Government was doing, other than 
matters which were related to our secu- 
rity or which were of a classified nature, 
and therefore could not be revealed. 

I will comment further on the non- 
performance. While we were told that 
the administration would have a great 
deal more information to give the public 
than heretofore, we have not only been 
deprived of that information, but the 
clear, pure stream of truth we have seen 
substituted the brackish, murky waters 
of propaganda. At a later date I will 
address myself further to that subject. 
I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his remarks. I 
will look forward to hearing his lengthier 
speech on the subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope to follow the 
Senator as close as the calendar will 
permit with my own analysis of the first 
100 days of the Kennedy administration, 
and as to where people on my side of 
the aisle who think as I do should go 
from there. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ver- 
mont on his speech on agriculture. We 
in the big cities have a great problem in 
protecting our consumers. I like the 
Senator’s emphasis on the fact that the 
initiative shall remain with Congress, be- 
cause this, in essence, is the people’s 
body. 
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I take great heart from the fact that 
the Senator has initiated a process of 
development of ideas on this side of the 
aisle by representative Members who 
have a modern outlook, which my col- 
Jeague from New York will pursue in 
civil rights, which my colleague from 
Pennsylvania will pursue on informa- 
tion, and which I will pursue in my 
speech a little later, and perhaps which 
later we may pursue in the foreign 
economic field and perhaps in the field 
of medical care for the aged. 

I hope very much that other Senators 
on this side of the aisle will be similarly 
encouraged by the fine initiative which 
has been shown by the Senator from 
Vermont today. 

Mr, AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I am sure there is no 
idea of harassment in the minds of any- 
one who has announced his intention 
to make a speech at a later time on the 
various subjects which have been men- 
tioned. 

There is value in constructive crit- 
icism, particularly when offered by 
members of the minority party. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that my apprehension with regard 
to the agricultural omnibus bill, about 
which I spoke today, is due to the fact 
that there is a question, which was 
raised by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], as to constitutionality 
of Congress turning over such powers 
to the Secretary as are contained in the 
bill. There is danger in the interpre- 
tation which will be put on the provi- 
sions of the bill by the legal staff of the 
Department of Agriculture, either this 
year or 10 years from now, if the bill 
is passed. This matter concerns me, 
no matter how much confidence we may 
have in the present occupant of the Of- 
fice of Secretary of Agriculture. We 
must remember that we are legislating 
for the Office, not for the present occu- 
pant of the Office. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor, and that the remarks 
of other Senators, as was the case with 
the remarks of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, will be printed in another part 
of the Recorp, I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Maine for some brief remarks 
on another subject, following which I 
will yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. Then I have also promised to 
yield to the Senator from New York, 
if that is agreeable. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield later to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield to the Senator from Kansas also. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Reserving’ the 
right to object—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Reserving the 
right to object, I did not understand the 
request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Maine has a brief state- 
ment to make on another subject. The 
Senator from South Carolina, likewise, 
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has a brief statement to make on an- 
other subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to both of them 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





SELF-DISCIPLINE OF REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I have read with interest and gratifica- 
tion the May 3, 1961, article written by 
the noted national columnist, William 
S. White, who is greatly respected not 
only for his intellect and integrity, but 
for his sense of fairness, as well. 

For me—or any other Republican— 
to have said or written what Mr. White 
wrote in his May 3, 1961, column would 
have been politically suspected. The ex- 
pression by him on the subject on which 
he wrote is far more readily accepted 
free of political suspicions. 

But I agree so much with what he said. 
I could not, myself, have expressed my 
own thoughts on the matter better than 
he has. I call the attention of every 
Member of the Senate to his column, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPUBLICANS PRACTICE RESTRAINT—PARTY’S 
SELF-DISCIPLINE AND REFUSAL To JUMP ON 
KENNEDY HELD ADMIRABLE 


(By William S. White) 


The Republicans have come through mag- 
nificently in the first grave test of their ca- 
pacity to act with responsibility as a minor- 
ity party. 

Every leader of every wing of the GOP has 
seen his duty and done it—from Nelson 
Rockefeller on the leftwing through Dwight 
Eisenhower and Richard Nixon at the party 
center and on to Senators STyYLes BRIDGES 
and Barry GOLDWATER on the rightwing. 

Every one of them has refused the cheap 
temptation to leap upon President Kennedy 
and his luckless staff—which is to say upon 
the United States itself—for the failure of 
the anti-Castro invasion of Cuba. Every one 
of them has recognized that it is not simply 
Mr. Kennedy who has suffered a setback; 
that it is really the United States. 

Every one of them—Mr. Eisenhower most 
poignantly from his own still-fresh memories 
of the burden of the White House—has rec- 
ognized that whatever party’s President is in 
power in a time of crisis should be free from 
sterile second guessing, not merely in ordi- 
nary fairness but also under the highest de- 
mands of national interest. For no President 
can do his best work if, as the already suf- 
ficiently harried representative of all of us, 
he must be continually protecting himself 
against those of us who bear none of his 
responsibilities but are ready at the instant 
of any failure to bite at him. 

Every one of these Republican leaders, to 
go on, has recognized that to spend national 
energy now on a shrill search for devils about 
Cuba would be worse than simply school- 
girlish. It would be a lament for the past 
producing nothing for the future beyond 
backbiting and national divisions which 
might serve the Russians but hardly us. 

Mr. Eisenhower has put the thing in per- 
spective. He has contemptuously rejected 
this sort of thing as the mere witch hunt 
it would be. Wherever we have been, we 
have been there already. What counts is 
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where we go now. An inquiry to find facts 
might be one thing; a scapegoat hunt would 
be quite another thing. 

So, if it is not easy to find large ground 
for much satisfaction, it is possible to find 
solid ground for some satisfaction in the 
behavior of the principal Republicans. 

For, after all, their right restraint is, hap- 
pily, infinitely more important than the un- 
restrained righteousness, after the event, of 
the handful of Democratic second-guessers 
and their friends now so busily proving how 
py they were and how wrong the Presi- 

ent. 

And, parenthetically, they were “right” 
anyhow only in the sense that they nearly 
always prefer to settle for no action at all 
rather than face the hard dangers of any 
kind of action. 

Given a hotly partisan Republican reaction 
to Cuba, on top of this earnest self-vindica- 
tion by such Democrats as Senators WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT and WAYNE Morse, the President— 
and the country—might well have been para- 
lyzed on policy for months to come. 

All this is not said to “defend” a man 
named Kennedy. Nor was much the same 
said by this same columnist to “defend” a 
man named Eisenhower when much the same 
clack was raised from much the same sources 
over his effrontery in sending “spy planes” 
over the Soviet Union. It is said in behalf 
of an institution called the Presidency of 
the United States. 

It is the President who is elected by the 
people to run their foreign affairs. If he 
does not “listen” to certain Senators and 
others, so what? Their opinions often are 
easier to come by than his. And their stra- 
tegic plans can be comfortably forgotten if 
they don’t happen to work, and none the 
worse for it. 

And (horror of all horrors) if the present 
President went so far as not to “listen” even 
to Adlai Stevenson and Chester Bowles, 
again so what? These two disappointed 
aspirants for Secretary of State are admir- 
able men. But neither is President. And 
neither bears an ounce of responsibility or 
power that is not assigned to him by the 
President. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was just a year ago on May 23, 1960, 
when partisan attacks were made on the 
then Republican President of the United 
States for the U-2 affair, which ad- 
mittedly was badly handled. The at- 
tacks that day reached such extreme 
partisanship that statements were 
placed in the Recorp that constituted 
nothing less than slurs on the President 
of the United States. 

Those statements charged the then 
President with disgracing the United 
States and implied senility to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for one state- 
ment placed in the Recorp stated: 

Mr. Eisenhower had no right to so disgrace 
the United States. 


Another statement placed in the R&c- 
ORD read: 

We had better start electing Presidents 
who are young enough to keep their wits 
until they finish their terms. 


I am very proud that no Republican 
leader and no Republican Senator, a 
year later, in the aftermath of the fail- 
ure of the anti-Castro invasion of Cuba, 
has resorted to such attacks and charac- 
terization of our young Democratic 
President. 

I am very proud that no Republican 
Senator has offered similar statements 
a year later as “documentation” for such 
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characterization as was done on the Sen- 
ate floor on May 23, 1960, with a prefa- 
tory statement of admission of not be- 
ing able to resist suggesting such 
claimed “documentation.” 

I cite the words of Columnist William 
S. White, as he wrote in his May 3, 1961, 
column: 

The Republicans have come through mag- 
nificently in the first grave test of their 
capacity to act with responsibility as a mi- 
nority party. * * * Every one of them has 
refused the cheap temptation to leap upon 
President Kennedy and his luckless staff— 
which is to say upon the United States it- 
self—for the failure of the anti-Castro inva- 
sion of Cuba. 


I am very proud that Republican Sen- 
ators a year later have not placed in 
the Recorp statements charging Presi- 
dent Kennedy with having disgraced the 
United States. 

I am very proud that Republican Sen- 
ators a year later have not placed in the 
Recorp statements impugning the men- 
tal status of President Kennedy. 

I am very proud that Republican 
Senators have resisted the temptation to 
place such alleged documentation in the 
Recorp. I am very proud that Re- 
publican Senators have refused the 
cheap temptation to leap upon Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 





GREATEST LIVING AMERICAN 
AWARDS BY UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
May 1, 1961, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its leadership recognition 
dinner during the chamber’s 49th con- 
vention in Washington, presented its 
Greatest Living American Awards to 
three outstanding and distinguished 
Americans: James F. Byrnes, Maurice 
Stans, and Herbert P. Buetow. 

We in South Carolina are very 
pleased that one of our State’s most 
illustrious sons was selected for this high 
honor. I was present for this great 
occasion and was deeply impressed with 
the great standing applause which was 
given to Mr. Byrnes as an additional 
recognition of the magnificent and dis- 
tinguished services he has rendered to 
his State and his Nation. 

No person has rendered such varied 
service to this Nation as has Mr. 
Byrnes—and I might add that few 
Americans have served so capably and 
with such distinction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the description of the award 
and the citation for Mr. Byrnes be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion of the award was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE AWARD TO JAMES 
ByYrnes 


The Great Living American Award is pre- 
sented for personal achievement. It is pre- 
sented to individuals who have made “a 
unique or creative contribution of wide sig- 
nificance to human progress, and to our 
American way of life’—individuals who, by 
their “initiative, self-reliance and effort, 
have stimulated or encouraged others to 
work for the solution or resolution of com- 
munity or State or nationwide problems by 
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voluntary effort.” And, to qualify for such 
an award, each must also be “a person of 
character, a person others look up to, admire 
and respect.” 

Each of the distinguished citizens who will 
receive Great Living American Awards to- 
night meets all the qualifications I have 
described, and others as well. 

The award itself is in the form of a silver 
laurel wreath, mounted on an ebony base. 

This design was chosen because, for thou- 
sands of years, the laurel wreath has been 
the emblem of personal achievement. The 
ancient Greeks dedicated the laurel tree to 
the god, Apollo. They wove the beautiful 
leaves of the laurel tree into wreaths with 
which to crown men of distinction in all 
walks of life. 

The custom spread to ancient Rome—and 
eventually the word “laurel” came into the 
English language, and down to us. It is 
one of our most sublime and poetic words. 
In its meaning, it carries the majesty of 
honor and merit—which, after all, is the 
only true majesty of life. 

I will ask Arch Booth to read the first 
citation. 

We are honoring this 
statesman. 

We honor him— 

For the unmatched excellence of his per- 
formance of duty in an unprecedented ca- 
reer of service in high public office, as a 
Member of both Houses of Congress, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization, 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Governor of the State of South Caro- 
lina, and as Secretary of State; 

For his long and vigorous fight against 
Socialist trends in this country; 

For his earnest and practical efforts to 
safeguard our form of representative gov- 
ernment; 

For his effective work in stressing the part 
which the individual citizen must play in 
the affairs of government, local, State and 
National; 

For the constructive contribution he has 
made, through his articles and books, to- 
ward strengthening the American way of 
life; 

And because of the example which he has 
always set as a person of character, self- 
reliance and outgiving spirit; and 

We salute and honor as a great living 
American—James F. Byrnes. 


evening a true 





ADDRESS BY R. ALEX McCUL- 
LOUGH, GREENVILLE, SC., BE- 
FORE SOUTH CAROLINA CON- 
GRESSIONAL DINNER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday evening, May 2, 1961, at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
some wise advice was offered to Mem- 
bers of Congress and their constituents 
by a gentleman who has had the unusual 
experience of working as a schoolteach- 
er, a newspaperman, a gubernatorial as- 
sistant, a U.S. senatorial assistant, and 
also as the officer of a bank. Mr. R. 
Alex McCullough, of Greenville, S.C., 
vice president of the South Carolina 
National Bank, presented this advice 
in an outstanding address which was 
delivered before the South Carolina con- 
gressional dinner sponsored by the 
chambers of commerce in South Caro- 
lina 


Mr. McCullough served very capably 
and loyally as my administrative as- 
sistant during the period 1955-57, and 
during the period 1951-54, he was re- 
search and press assistant to Gov. 
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James F. Byrnes. Since leaving Gov- 
ernment service, Mr. McCullough has 
continued his keen interest in govern- 
mental affairs and civic responsibilities, 
In view of his keen intellect, unusual ex- 
perience, and his interest in good govern- 
ment, I commend his address to the 
Members of the Congress and to the 
public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed at this 
point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CoMMENTsS By R. ALEx McCULLOUGH, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA Na- 
TIONAL BANK, AT THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, SPONSORED BY THE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, IN WASHINGTON, D.C., TuEspAy, May 
2, 1961, aT THE STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 


Mr. President, distinguished Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

It has been my pleasure to enjoy a rather 
close relationship to government from three 
different viewpoints: as a newspaperman, as 
an employee of both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and now as the officer of a bank. 
I hope this triple exposure has given me a 
basis to take an objective approach to mat- 
ters of government. 

Citizens who have not served in govern- 
ment often are impatient with the general 
slowness of its processes. On other occa- 
sions—when the results obtained are not 
satisfactory to individual desires—govern- 
ment is condemned for failing to be more 
deliberate in its consideration of problems, 
Although these critics of governmental 
processes are sometimes right on both 
charges, they cannot accurately indict gov- 
ernment on either count without implicating 
themselves. 

Government is the creation and instru- 
ment of the citizens of this country. Its 
strengths and its weaknesses are qualities 
and characteristics of the citizens them- 
selves, reflected in their laws, their repre- 
sentatives, and their machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Government was not created for the in- 
dividual, but for the general good. 

When invdividuals or special groups want 
something or want something done, they 
complain if government moves slowly. When 
they don’t want somebody else to get some- 
thing or don’t want something more favor- 
able to others to be done, they object to the 
speed which the machinery of government 
seems to acquire. 

Citizens outside of government find it ex- 
tremely difficult to be fair and objective 
when they want something or when they 
oppose something strongly. Citizens in gov- 
ernment—elected, appointed, and em- 
ployed—experience the same difficulty of be- 
ing objective. Requests, demands, and 
pressures from individuals and groups of 
divergent views and interests make it im- 
possible for people in government to please 
everyone on any issue. 

Good citizens and nongovernment or- 
ganizations have the responsibility and ob- 
ligation of knowing the facts and then ask- 
ing government only for those things in the 
general good and within the limits of con- 
stitutional authority. 

Unfortunately, all requests to government 
are not reasonable. Many are solely for the 
selfish gains of special groups and indi- 
viduals. Regrettably, many such proposals 
originate in government. 

Therefore, it becomes the duty of fair and 
objective legislators and other officeholders 
to decide their positions on any issue ac- 
cording to the facts and the law, as best they 
understand them, without fear or favor. 
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This prescription for citizens and their rep- 
resentatives is simple. However, its use, both 
inside and outside of government, has never 
peen widely accepted. 

If every issue coming before the Congress 
could be classified as “right” or “wrong,” 
there would be only one remaining problem. 
That would be who would decide the right 
or wrong of an issue. We won’t pursue that 
point because we all recognize the fact that 
most issues involve more complicated ele- 
ments than “right” or “wrong.” 

Quite often the objectives of opposing 
sides are nearly the same, but the real de- 
pate arises over the proper method of ob- 
taining the desired results. Right now the 
widely different proposals for sustaining and 
expanding the national economy illustrate 
this point. All the proposals do not meet 
the test of being fair and objective; but, 
certainly, no one fails to agree that growth 
is desirable. The disagreement arises over 
the exercise of governmental powers and the 

with which they are exercised. 

An additional problem which citizens and 
their representatives face in most issues is 
the matter of personalities. Our Government 
was designed to be a government of law 
and not of men; but, men designed the Gov- 
ernment, men are running it, and men are 
supporting it. The element of conflicting 
personalities cannot be eliminated. 

This makes it essential for all of us to 
place principles above persons—to seek what 
is right and reasonable regardless of appeal- 

or conflicting personal relationships. 
Perhaps it is in the area of personalities that 
the greatest trouble arises. None of us for- 
gets past experience and all of us react to 
experience with other persons long after 
a particular issue has been decided. At all 
levels of government, and in international 
relations, history shows that personalities 
have frequently overshadowed principles 
with disastrous results. 

For the general good, it is important that 
we avoid letting personalities become issues. 
Therefore, it is essential for those being rep- 
resented and those who represent to avoid 
predeterminations until all the evidence has 
been examined on every question. The prac- 
tical application of such objectivity is more 
dificult than simply saying it, but objec- 
tivity should be a constant goal. 

The day-to-day details of government 
which beset the Members of the House and 
Senate cannot be visualized by those un- 
familiar with congressional operations. Du- 
ties and responsibilities imposed by the Con- 
stitution and by statutes comprise more 
obligations than any Member can perform 
without expert assistance. The growth of 
our Government to its present state of bu- 
reaucracy forces our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, not only to deliberate and legis- 
late, but, also, to serve as auditors on the 
activities of the 10 executive departments 
and the multitude of independent agencies. 

The Constitution, in article I, section 8, 
specifies 18 powers of Congress. A few other 
powers are stated at other points in the 
Constitution with reference to special sub- 
jects. Limitations on the powers of Con- 
gress are listed in section 9, in the Bill of 
Rights, and in several other references. 

But in all their wisdom, and in their 
wildest imagination, the authors of the Con- 
stitution could not have dreamed of the 
bureaucracy of today. The growth of the 
Federal Government has created an almost 
overpowering burden on the Congress, col- 
lectively, and upon the Members, individ- 
ually, with their assistants. I know it is 
an impossible task to keep up with all the 
details at all times. Therefore, general prin- 
ciples and policies are usually more impor- 
tant than details. 

Citizens who feel that consistency is not 
&@ virtue practiced by their representatives, 
and that inconsistency is a characteristic, 
should apply the same measure to their own 
conduct in relations with their Congressmen. 
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The citizen who believes certain principles 
apply to government generally—economy for 
example—should be consistent enough to 
have the rule applied in his own State as 
well as in the other 49. A Member of Con- 
gress cannot vote “no” on all general ex- 
penditures and “‘yes” on those beneficial to 
his own State. 

Members of the Congress represent all the 
people of all the States—political friend and 
political foe. They cannot avoid that re- 
sponsibility. 

Someone has said that “the test of a man’s 
true character is what he would do if he 
knew it would never be found out.” I believe 
an even sterner test of character is faced by 
the Members of Congress who know that 
everyone who wants to do so will find out 
how they voted. No matter how many times 
a Congressman pleases his constituents, it 
is the time he displeases them that they 
seem to remember longest. 

I am sure that every member of South 
Carolina’s congressional delegation is well 
aware of the close examination given to his 
voting record on legislation. Just as we ex- 
pect our Senators and Representatives to vote 
their convictions on each issue, so must they 
expect to have those votes, pairs, and ab- 
sences scrutinized by their constituents. 
They should also expect and welcome con- 
structive comments, either of praise or criti- 
cism. Eventually, they should expect their 
records to determine whether they receive 
the continued support of citizens who seek 
constructive legislating. 

I use the word “legislating” instead of 
“legislation” because, so often, the most 
constructive legislating is a vote “against” 
instead of “for” proposed legislation. 

Organizations, such as chambers of com- 
merce, and the people generally, should spend 
more time in studying issues. We should 
have sound reasons for our positions if we 
expect to be effective and convincing. Then 
we should express our views and reasons to 
our representatives at the appropriate time. 
In many instances, Members of Congress, 
having been convinced themselves, can win 
support from other Members by using the 
facts and arguments supplied by constit- 
uents. 

Such a working relationship between busi- 
nessmen and the Members of Congress is 
certain to result in greater understanding of 
and greater mutual respect for each other. 

Even more time consuming and often 
more difficult than legislation are the in- 
numerable “personal services” which have 
become a part of the Congressman’s daily 
routine. 

The average citizen, and even those who 
deal with such matters regularly, expect 
their Congressman’s assistance in solving the 
puzzle of bureaucratic regulations which 
they must deal with at times. Government 
has become so big that a citizen without an 
introduction by his Congressman feels in- 
significant before a bureaucrat. This should 
not be true, and often there is no basis for 
such a feeling. Nevertheless, proper atten- 
tion has to be given to the constituent who 
appeals to his Senator or Representative. At 
this point, the Congressman has to consider 
whether he can legally or properly go be- 
yond a mere introduction, if he feels his con- 
stituent has a valid request. Sometimes 
there is disagreement on this point between 
Congressman and constituent. 

Probably most of you here tonight are 
familiar with these problems, but what can 
we do about them? I am not so naive as to 
think I have the answers. On the other 
hand, I am not so cynical as to believe that 
we cannot help each other by considering 
the problem openly. 

No one can presume to advise the Members 
of Congress on their obligations and responsi- 
bilities. That is the “long way which they 
must tread alone,” after they have assumed 
public office. 
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No individual or group can set the stand- 
ards for all others in governmental relations. 
None has a monopoly on facts or wisdom. 

However, there are practices which might 
be better employed by citizens and their 
representatives alike to attain greater mutual 
understanding in dealing with the compli- 
cated problems of Government. 

In all interrelations, citizens and Members 
of Congress should first evaluate every mat- 
ter on this basis: 

1. Is it necessary? 

2. Is it for the general good? 

3. Is it fair to all? 

4. Can it be done without the action of 
Government? 

5. Can Government action be stopped at 
the minimum essential? 

Those questions cannot be answered with- 
out communication, and communication is 
not simply the expression of one person’s 
ideas to another. Real communication goes 
beyond a one-way message. 

We appreciate the efforts of our Senators 
and Congressmen to keep those of us back 
home informed of their views—through the 
press, radio, television, and newsletters. 
They do an excellent job. But we must do 
a better job from back home. 

We must express ourselves intelligently on 
the vital issues of current legislation. Right 
now the vital issues include the minimum 
wage, aid to education, social security 
amendments, aid for so-called depressed 
areas, tax reforms, secondary boycotts, and 
reciprocal trade agreements. Any citizen 
who fails to make clear his views to those 
who represent him should expect to obtain 
from legislation about what he has earned. 

Government needs more two-way ex- 
changes of facts and ideas to obtain real 
communication between people and their 
representatives. Communication means 
sharing and the interchange of thoughts 
and opinions. 

Better communication means the people 
and their representatives will both be better 
informed. Thus, better communication 
means better legislation. 

We must seek constantly to strengthen 
our lines of communications in the interest 
of better government for better citizens. 

We cannot escape our mutual responsibil- 
ity for the economic well-being and prog- 
ress of our State and Nation. At home we 
must be imaginative and resourceful in de- 
veloping and administering the leadership 
of free enterprise. In Washington, you 
should be ever mindful that the best gov- 
ernment is the least government and that 
no legislation is better than bad legislation. 

As representatives who desire to represent 
and as businessmen who desire to be repre- 
sented, let us strive for better communica- 
tion and greater understanding of each 
other’s problems. Such mutual efforts are 
certain to result in public well-being which 
is otherwise unobtainable. 





“RACE AND REASON: A YANKEE 
VIEW”—BOOKE BY CARLETON PUT- 
NAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Senate the publication of a new 
book which I hope will be read by every 
Member of this body and by everyone 
who is concerned about the problem of 
race relations in this country, regard- 
less of any preconceived ideas. The book 
is entitled, “Race and Reason: A Yankee 
View,” and was written by Carleton 
Putnam, the author of the famous 
Putnam letters concerning the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 desegregation decision. 

In this book Mr. Putnam provides a 
deep, candid, and responsible analysis of 
the circumstances which underlie the 
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problems between the races. It is a 
challenge to objectivity which no Amer- 
ican, regardless of color or status, can 
safely afford to ignore. 

This book has received strong endorse- 
ment from Senators Harry Byrp and 
RICHARD RUSSELL. 

Senator Byrp makes the following 
comments in his endorsement of the 
book: 

This book should be read by people in 
the South, North, East, and West. It should 
be read by judges and educators, the clergy, 
those in government, and all who may be 
held responsible for disseminating informa- 
tion and molding public opinion. 

“Race and Reason” refutes fallacies 
which have been perpetuated in all sections 
at home and in many areas abroad. 

It answers questions which have disturbed 
and confused well-meaning men and women 
everywhere. 

Great damage has already been done by 
subtle propaganda, emotional thinking, and 
misguided action in this field. Much more 
irreparable harm will result unless ignorance 
on the matters discussed in this book can 
be dispelled. 


Senator RussEtt has this to say: 


Mr. Putnam answers frankly, fearlessly, 
and forcefully the fundamental questions 
that are involved in the relationship between 
the white and colored races in America. 
Surely this book should be required read- 
ing for all Americans of all sections and 
of all races who desire a full understanding 
of racial attitudes and problems. 


The book contains a foreword by Mr. 
Thomas R. Waring, the nationally re- 
spected editor of the Charleston News 
and Courier, the South’s oldest news- 
paper. The following is an excerpt from 
the foreword: 


This book is a signal contribution to an 
understanding of the race controversy. No 
other writer, in my opinion, has yet com- 
bined so forceful an analysis of the view- 
points of both North and South with so 
clear a grasp of the reasons behind each. 

Carleton Putnam strikes at the root of the 
matter. He thoroughly explores the ideology 
which led to the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the desegregation cases and traces it to 
its source. In the process he puts race 
against the background of fundamental 
American ideals with arresting results. He 
presents documented facts, and discloses a 
situation, which I believe should be brought 
to the immediate attention of the American 

ple. “Race and Reason” may well become 
a text for the unorganized majority in their 
battle against the social concepts of our 
minority groups. 

If there be an argument in favor of inte- 
gration which is not plainly set out in this 
volume, and as plainly examined, I have not 
heard it. The writing is incisive and can 
be read by the layman at one sitting with 
pleasure as well as profit. The author has 
thought through many issues, and has com- 
bined his thinking with careful research. 
He gives his results in telling sentences, 
crisp and spare. In these pages, any legis- 
lator, judge, lawyer, minister, or college 
debater can have at his fingertips, con- 
veniently indexed, a succinct reply to every 
sophistry advanced by the propagandist. To 
those who recognize that the salvation of the 
South lies in the education of public opin- 
ion rather than in rearguard court actions, 
and that our national leaders must be told 
the scientific as well as the political facts of 
race, this book will be indispensable. 

My personal enthusiasm has been in- 
creased by knowing Putnam himself. He is 
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a dyed-in-the-wool northerner, a New Eng- 
lander collaterally descended from both 
Israel Putnam, George Washington’s first 
major general, and Rufus Putnam, founder 
of the Ohio Colony. Putnam is a Yankee in 
the true sense of the word. He speaks with 
detachment and from what I may term the 
native American outlook. Few men are bet- 
ter qualified by inheritance and training to 
recall us to the principles on which our 
Republic rests. 

In his own career Putnam has been singu- 
larly successful both as a practical man of 
affairs and as a scholar. Graduating with a 
science degree and with honors in history and 
politics from Princeton, and with a law 
degree from Columbia, he was for 15 years 
president of Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
and later chairman of the board of Delta Air 
Lines. He finally retired, in his early 50's, 
to write biography, and has already distin- 
guished himself in this field. My fellow 
journalist, Virginius Dabney, aptly de- 
scribed the situation when he said editorially 
that the first volume of Putnam’s Theodore 
Roosevelt had the critics turning hand- 
springs. 

Putnam writes from a knowledge of his- 
tory, science, and law. He writes from na- 
tionwide experience in business, and from 
long residence in North and South. He 
knows America, its past and its present. I 
consider his message imperative reading for 
its own sake, and doubly valuable because 
of the man who speaks. 


In concluding his remarks, Mr. Waring 
makes mention of the panel of scien- 
tists—Drs. R. Ruggles Gates, Henry E. 
Garrett, R. Gayre, and Wesley C. 
George—who likewise endorse Mr. Put- 
nam’s book in the introduction. This 
is what the scientists have to say about 
the book in the last paragraph of the 
introduction: 


Whatever may be said for or against minor 
or detailed points made by the author of 
this book, we feel that it deserves the serious 
attention of both scientists and public men 
wherever racial problems exist. The facts in 
it cannot much longer be ignored. It probes 
to the core of an abscess, yet does so with a 
healing touch. There is logic and common- 
sense in these pages; there is also inescapable 
scientific validity. 


Mr. President, for those interested in 
more information on this outstanding 
book, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a review of the book written by Mr. 
Anthony Harrigan in the April 30, 1961, 
issue of the News and Courier. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Books IN THE NEwsS—RACE AND REASON 


(“Race and Reason: A Yankee View,” by 
Carleton Putnam. With a foreword by 
Thomas R. Waring. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 125 pages, $3.25). 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Understanding ideas is the most important 
responsibility of a historian. Anyone can 
recognize an event. But comprehending the 
ebb and flow of ideological currents which 
influence action requires deep insights and 
calm judgment. 

Carleton Putnam, who came to historical 
writing in middle life, possesses understand- 
ing of ideas and their interplay on the 
American scene. His study of the equali- 
tarian ideology in 20th century America is a 
real contribution to the history of our times. 

“Race and Reason” is no narrow-gage 
analysis of the segregation dispute. Neither 
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is it conceived as mere literary ammunition 
in a duel between regions or political group- 
ings. Rather is it a scholarly effort to put 
the issue of race inside the framework of 
American traditions and world history. 

Mr. Putnam properly looks behind May 
17, 1954, when the U.S. Supreme Court 
handed down decrees in several school cases. 
He digs at the historical roots of the mod- 
ern vogue of equalitarian thinking on race. 
With sure instinct, he finds that these roots 
extend back into the 1880’s. The character 
of the United States began to undergo major 
change then as immigrants and their intel- 
lectual spokesmen poured in from Southern 
and Eastern Europe. 

“The new arrivals,” Mr. Putnam notes, 
“were not readily assimilated. Starting 
under what they considered unjustified dis- 
crimination, they set purposefully to the task 
of showing they were just as good as the na- 
tive stocks (as, indeed, in many ways they 
were), and they tried to do this by proving 
all races were equal in their adaptability to 
our white civilization. Important chairs in 
several of our leading universities were taken 
over by these men, and two gererations of 
American youth came under their influence, 
aided by others whose hearts were softer 
than their heads were clear.” 

One of the most interesting parts of this 
book is that section where Mr. Putnam re- 
counts his correspondence with members of 
the academic world. Polite inquiries were 
greeted with sneers and ridicule. Again 
and again he heard the gambit: “No edu- 
cated man believes any longer * * *.” Hay- 
ing received an educated man’s challenge on 
racial questions, Mr. Putnam declared: “I 
observed a scurrying for the intellectual 
exits.” 

Without anger or emotionalism, Mr. Put- 
nam reports a tragic deterioration in Ameri- 
can academic freedom. 

Professors of genetics and other relevant 
sciences, he reports, “were hesitant, with- 
drawn, and fearful’? when approached for 
comment. The reason, he adds “was not far 
to seek. Their employers on whom their 
livelihood depended—the universities, the 
museums, the foundations—were either con- 
trolled by equalitarians or were intimidated 
by the race taboo.” 

One scientist told him: “I cannot commit 
academic suicide. I still have work to do. 
But when I retire.” 

Mr. Putnam writes the truth. As any- 
one familiar with the history of ideas in 
contemporary U.S.A. is aware, a “brain cur- 
tain” prevents serious discussion of certain 
intellectual issues. No issue is more taboo, 
except when discussed in orthodox equali- 
tarian language, than the issue of race. Mr. 
Putnam’s book should be a challenge to 
scientists to reassert their integrity and to 
permit free discussion and inquiry. 

What “Race and Reason” does is to help 
Americans understand that the tremen- 
dous, unthinking drive to force equality 
strikes at the foundations of the Nation. 

If true equality is not to be earned, as 
has been the custom in ages past; if equal- 
ity is to be a gift from a political hierarchy; 
if real merit must give way to ideology, then 
the rational basis of national action is un- 
dermined. 

The driving emphasis on racial equality, 
irrespective of worthiness by objective 
standards, brings to mind the institution of 
“political science’ in the Soviet Union. In 
the field of life sciences, for instance, emi- 
nent Soviet scholars have been repudiated 
because their findings were not in accord 
with official state policy. The same situa- 
tion applies in the United States, with re- 
spect to scientific investigation of race. 

While “Race and Reason” is a scholarly 
analysis, it also provides the reader with 
answers to many questions raised by those 
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to whom total racial equality is a religion. 
As Thomas R. Waring says in his foreword, 
the book offers “a succinct reply to every 
sophistry advanced by the propagandist.” 
No review of this book should close with- 
out pointing out that Mr. Putnam’s views 
on racial matters are endorsed by four 
eminent scientists whose credentials are 
nted in the volume. These are men with 
international reputations. They carry proud 
records of scientific publication and have 
peen honored by many universities and sci- 
entific societies. They are men not only of 
proved ability but of proved intellectual 
courage. Their warranty should lead per- 
sons interested in scientific investigation of 
race to give a careful reading to Mr. Put- 


nam’s work. 





CAN THE COMMUTER SURVIVE? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an article in the May 6 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post describes 
the American commuter as the No. 1 
problem child of our metropolitan areas. 
The article, by Joe Alex Morris. also asks 
a question: “Can the commuter sur- 
vive?” 

Unfortunately the author can give 
only a limited prognosis about chances 
for survival. A more precise estimate 
will not be possible until we as a nation 
make basic decisions about this national 
problem. 

And yet, as the article makes dramati- 
cally clear, decisions are overdue. Mr. 
Morris gives a useful and concise sum- 
mary of the many forces now pushing us 
to a showdown on the mass-transit prob- 
lem. He tells of a Chicago test which 
proved that a bicycle ridden by a boy 
was the fastest vehicle in rush-hour 
street traffic. He reminds us that one 
transit line recently built in the median 
strip of a superhighway carries more 
than four times as many persons, per 
dollar-mile invested, than are being 
moved over the expressway. He de- 
scribes one study which indicated that 
train commutation cost a little more 
than half of what auto commutation cost 
for an entire year of travel. 

Mr. Morris adds new evidence that 
helps us arrive at an irresistible con- 
clusion. We must act at all levels of 
government to create a national pro- 
gram to deal with a national problem. 
My mass transit bill, for instance, is just 
one device to help us arrive at that pro- 
gram. We will also need farsighted 
planning and hard work at other levels 
of government, too. 

The final service performed by Mr. 
Morris is his description of proposals 
for regional agencies or for regional 
pacts that will lead to areawide action 
on transit and related problems. 

The Saturday Evening Post article is 
@ very welcome addition to the growing 
number of timely reports we must have 
to understand one of the crises we face 
in our urban areas. I ask for unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Can THE COMMUTER SURVIVE? 


The American commuter is much abused. 
Cartoonists malign him as an unshaven, 
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sleepy-eyed character running for the 7:42 
train in the morning, or stumbling from a 
bar just in time to miss the 5:15 home at 
night. An editorialist may describe him as 
an unhappy passenger on rattletrap coaches, 
while a rail executive complains that he is a 
parasite, costing the Nation’s railroads mil- 
lions of dollars in annual deficits. And an 
urban planner may warn that commuters 
who use automobiles threaten to strangle, 
in one horrendous traffic jam, the great cities 
in which they work but do not live. 

Victim or villain, the commuter has now 
become the No. 1 problem child of our 
metropolitan areas, and his future is so 
important, in human and economic terms, 
that it is engaging the attention of alarmed 
Officials at all levels of government. 

Nobody can say exactly who is responsible 
for the gigantic mess in mass transportation 
that, by some kind of twice-a-day miracle, 
keeps in circulation the economic lifeblood 
of our cities. But the results of the mess are 
visible in paralyzed midtown traffic, long 
delays at highway bridges and tunnels, and 
the shocking deterioration of suburban rail 
service. It has been estimated that traffic 
jams in New York City alone cost a billion 
dollars a year in lost time, lost sales, and 
extra expenses. The great technological ad- 
vances that put America on rubber wheels 
have slowed urban traffic to the pace of 19th- 
century horsecars. 

In Chicago, for instance, a test showed 
that a bicycle ridden by a boy was the 
fastest vehicle in rush-hour street trafiic. 

Morning and evening rush-hour com- 
muters are an old headache of central busi- 
ness districts. The railroads would like to 
forget that back in grandfather’s day they 
started commutation service as a kind of 
byproduct, encouraging city workers to 
move to the country by offering low 
monthly fares on already existing rail 
lines, even giving newcomers free trans- 
portation for several years. When the sub- 
urbs grew rapidly, special commuter service 
had to be established. By 1929, commuter 
lines carried 457 million passengers a year; 
if the railroads lost money on low fares, 
they made it up on a flourishing freight 
traffic. 

But change was coming—a vast increase 
in automobile travel, encouraged by publicly 
financed roads and expressways. Instead of 
clinging to railroad lines, new suburbs 
sprawled across countryside open to automo- 
biles and buses. Rail commutation de- 
creased to 227 million rides in 1940, despite 
the rapid growth of our suburban popula- 
tion, and is has remained close to that 
figure ever since. At the beginning of the 
1960’s, with our suburban population up to 
50 million—and with 23 million automobiles 
in our main metropolitan areas—the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association reported the 
threatened collapse of rail commutation 
service; annual deficits totaled almost $60 
million. The railroads had long since ap- 
pealed to government agencies for relief, 
complaining that competition from trucks, 
automobiles, and airplanes had cut their 
revenues until they could no longer absorb 
commuter losses. 

Totting up these losses involves the alloca- 
tion of costs to long- and short-haul traffic— 
an area of controversy. Last year, Laurence 
V. Farnham, a consulting engineer for the 
New York Public Service Commission, testi- 
fied that losses claimed by the New Haven 
Railroad for its suburban passenger service 
were “greatly exaggerated.” Herbert Ask- 
with, a member of the Governor’s committee 
to frame legislation for relief of suburban 
railroads in New York, accepts the roads’ 
figures on overall passenger deficits, but 
had long asserted that their allocation of 
costs is wrong. Rail commutation in West- 
chester County, he figures, actually produces 
“substantial profits.” On the other hand, 
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when the Illinois Central had its commuter 
deficit checked by outside auditors a few 
years ago, the outsiders increased the rail- 
road’s red-ink figures by $90,000. Most im- 
partial experts consulted by this reporter 
don’t challenge the available deficit figures 
in general. 

But everyone agrees that commuter lines 
have deteriorated. Changing national 
habits—the 5-day week, the movement of 
industry to outlying districts, the growth of 
suburban shopping centers—have affected 
passenger traffic. Since 1933 average costs 
of railroad supplies and average straight- 
time hourly wages have increased 250 per- 
cent, while average commutation fares have 
increased only 116 percent. Taxes have 
gone up 42 percent in the last 15 years, 
consuming a substantial portion of com- 
muter revenues—11.8 percent in New York; 
14.9 percent in Boston. Since the service 
loses money, credit needed to buy new 
equipment has been virtually unavailable. 
In the East, commuters riding cars built 25 
or 40 years ago are likely to parboil in sum- 
mer and freeze in winter. 

Worst of all, the rush-hour traffic has held 
steady or even increased in recent years, 
while offpeak traffic has dwindled. The 
commuter roads support rolling stock and 
train crews which handle maximum busi- 
ness only 4 hours a day—20 hours a week, 
The New York Central, for example, uses 
about 300 cars at peak hours to move 40,000 
commuters each morning and evening. But 
for offpeak traffic, 20 hours each weekday 
and all day Saturday and Sunday, 60 cars 
are enough. This, as any expert will testify, 
is a hell of a way to try to run a railroad at 
a profit. 

Another source of pain to railroad execu- 
tives is comparison of their deficits with 
Government expenditures—about $9 billion, 
for instance, in the year 1957—on highways, 
expressways, airports, bridges, and tunnels 
that accommodate competitors. Phila- 
delphia, according to an estimate by John 
A. Bailey, deputy managing director of the 
city, spends on its street system, including 
traffic police, about $27 million a year. 
That’s about $50 per car per year. 
He estimates that Chicago spends $85 
and Milwaukee $90 per car per year. Refer- 
ring to Government subsidizing of competi- 
tive transport systems and to regulation and 
taxation of the railroads, Vice President W. 
W. Patchell, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has concluded that “the railroads today are 
actually subsidizing the public and the com- 
munity. This we cannot afford.” 

Then why not abandon rail commuta- 
tion, letting automobiles do the job? The 
answer is obvious. At peak hours in five 
cities—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Cleveland—about 330,000 com- 
muters travel by suburban train, 355,000 
by automobile. The automobiles used num- 
ber 223,500—100,000 in New York, for ex- 
ample, 52,000 in Chicago—all trying to get 
into central business districts at the same 
time, with unhappy results. If all train com. 
muters switched to autos and buses, it is 
estimated that they would need additional 
highways costing more than $17 billion. In 
New York City alone, commuters would re- 
quire an additional 20 square miles of 
parking space. 

In sprawling Los Angeles, where a good 
rail commutation system has long since 
been abandoned in favor of an $800 million 
network of freeways, two-thirds of the down- 
town area is now devoted to the storage 
and movement of automobiles. As a result, 
the city is spread all over the map, the econ- 
omy of the central business district has 
suffered, property-tax sources have dwindled, 
and the transportation problem has become 
perhaps the most baffling in the world. 

A fact not generally understood is that 
rail commutation normally is not only faster 
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than travel by automobile, but cheaper too. 
In a speed demonstration, Nancy Kanzer and 
her twin sister, Patricia, left the Chestnut 
Hill station of the Reading Railroad in Phila- 
delphia at 8:16 a.m. Nancy took the train. 
Patricia climbed into a chauffeur-driven 
automobile. Twenty-seven minutes later 
Nancy arrived at the terminal in midtown; 
she had to wait 16 minutes for her sis- 
ter, whose automobile had been slowed to 
11 miles an hour on a 5-mile stretch of 
expressway. 

Average costs per mile to commuters, as 
recently reported in a study made for the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, were 2.79 cents by suburban rail- 
road and 3.2 cents by motorbus, assuming a 
5-mile average trip. The out-of-pocket cost 
by private automobile was estimated at 3.5 
cents for one person per vehicle or 1.75 
cents per person for two, plus a substantial 
charge for parking. But, the study added, 
the full automobile costs should be consid- 
ered; depreciation, insurance, and upkeep 
boost the per mile expense of automobile 
commutation to 10 cents for one person per 
vehicle and more than 5 cents for two. 

Finally, with the total number of com- 
muters expected to increase by 50 percent 
in the next 20 years, the cost of providing 
additional facilities must be counted. In 
building freeways, costs vary from a few mil- 
lion dollars per mile in some cities to as high 
as $50 million. But, as rail executives are 
fond of saying, more persons can be moved 
at peak hours by two railroad lines than by 
20 four-lane highways. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, an eight-lane expressway was built 
at a cost of $10 million per mile; a two- 
track transit line was built in the median 
strip at a cost of $4 million per mile. Al- 
though the railway operates at only 30 per- 
cent of capacity, the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority estimates that it carries more than 
four times as many persons, per dollar-mile 
invested, than are being moved over the 
expressway. 

Such urban planning experts as Wilfred 
Owen, of the Brookings Institution, Robert 
B. Mitchell, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Stanley Berge, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and McKim Norton, of the Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., have concluded that 
we cannot abandon rail commutation if 
Wwe expect to preserve our great cities in any- 
thing like their present form. Instead, sub- 
urban rail service will have to be improved 
and extended, reversing the trend toward 
abandonment of many lines or reduction of 
service. The problem then is: How do you 
lure motorists back to commuting trains? 
And, if you succeed, how do you pay for rail 
commutation? 

Taking the first question first, engineers 
believe that it is technologically possible to 
provide vastly expanded rail service on trains 
that are pleasant, comfortable, much faster 
than present trains, and running on time. 
Considering passenger numbers only, there 
is the example of the Long Island Railroad, 
which carried two or three times as many 
commuters as usual when last winter’s snow- 
storms blocked highways. High capacity 
alone will not lure riders to the rails, but 
convenience, speed, and comfort almost cer- 
tainly will, as increasing traffic congestion 
slows automobile travel in the future. 

Engineers already have designed automatic 
metropolitan transit systems, governed en- 
tirely by electronic computers and running 
at speeds up to 80 miles an hour, which 
could revolutionize urban and suburban 
travel at reasonable cost. A Princeton expert 
has designed a self-propelled, electronically 
controlled type of car that could run on 
suburban streets as a bus, attach itself to a 
bus-train on an expressway, and become part 
of a railroad train, if necessary, to reach the 
core of a big city. The monorail system, 
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permitting speeds of 100 miles an hour or 
more, has long been advocated by experts; 
and in recent years much publicity has been 
given to a wheelless 300-mile-an-hour ve- 
hicle designed to travel on a thin cushion of 
compressed air. 

Another possibility is a suggested system 
of continuously moving cars on belts, ele- 
vated, and air-conditioned, proposed to the 
city of Atlanta for movement of passengers 
in the central business district. In New 
York a respected engineering expert, Col. 
S. H. Bingham, former chairman of the New 
York Board of Transportation, has pro- 
posed a plan for commuter services to sub- 
urbs in three States, with automatic central 
traffic control. Trains would move in and 
out of stations without human supervision, 
and would have air-conditioned cars with 
doors spaced for quick loading and unload- 
ing. Speeds would range up to 80 miles an 
hour, and linking of lines would let a pas- 
senger travel anywhere in the area. 

All these advances are technologically pos- 
sible, and one or another would prevent auto 
traffic strangling our big-city business dis- 
tricts. In this effort San Francisco, with 
about 215,000 daily commuters, may become 
@ pioneer. During peak hours in the bay 
area, San Francisco has almost 50 percent 
more automobile traffic now than it had 5 
years ago; meanwhile, rail commutation 
on the Southern Pacific has declined. Seek- 
ing a cure, the five-county Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District proposed a regional system 
of rail transportation. Lightweight modern 
electric trains governed by a centrally located 
electronic computer were envisioned, to run 
over 100 miles of track at an average speed 
of 45 miles an hour. Each of the five lines 
would carry 60,000 seated passengers an hour, 
five times as many as a six-lane freeway. 
Fares would be tabulated by computer using 
a charge-account plate system, and billing 
customers on a monthly basis. 

Officials say that the service will be profit- 
able once the capital cost of $926 million 
is provided. Under present law, the transit 
district must seek the capital through is- 
suance of general obligation bonds, secured 
by the property tax base up to a limit of 
15 percent of assessed values in the five 
counties; but first they must get two-thirds 
of the voters to approve. Other means of 
financing part of the cost are being studied, 
and the legislature has approved diversion 
to the project of surplus automobile toll 
revenues from the Bay Bridge. 

San Francisco may one day show us how 
to develop a regional commuter system with 
balanced rail and rubber traffic. But what 
about other cities, where private enterprise 
has developed suburban transportation over 
many years, often at a financial loss? 

Perhaps the best example of what private 
ownership can do is seen in Chicago, which 
at peak hours has about 100,000 rail and 
76,000 automobile commuters. In the early 
1950’s the Illinois Central, the Burlington, 
the North Western and the Rock Island roads 
were losing commuters and facing mounting 
deficits. Then they got busy, with Chairman 
Ben W. Heineman, of the North Western, 
taking an aggressive role. To begin, Heine- 
man persuaded the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to let his road eliminate most of 21 
commuter stops inside the city, where he 
competed with rapid transit lines. Then 
North Western installed a computer account- 
ing and ticket system that saved money. 
Tickets were issued in a form that could 
be slipped into holders by each seat; and 
they were made good for unlimited rides, 
so that conductors didn’t have to punch 
them, thus eliminating losses on crowded 
trains. 

The North Western began buying new cars 
at $156,000 apiece. In a 5-year period 200 
cars were added, well-lighted coaches, air 
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conditioned, handsomely decorated, easy 
to keep clean, and double-decked to carry 
161 seated passengers. The new cars were 
made up into trains that could run in either 
direction by using remote-control equip. 
ment for operation of the diesel engines, 
thus eliminating the costly and time-con- 
suming problem of switching at terminals. 
In all, the road spent about $43 million on 
modernization. Having added 75 trains a 
week on one line, it now plans to increase 
service elsewhere. 

But that wasn’t all. North Western began 
spending $100,000 a year on a publicity 
campaign to tell its riders about the im- 
provements, and to attract new riders. 
Newspaper advertisements extolled the 
benefits of railroad speed, of time to relax 
and read the newspapers, of air-conditioned 
comfort instead of snow and cold on the 
highways. Claiming that “you can save 
hundreds of dollars a year,’”’ they presented 
figures to show that auto commutation for 
a 40-mile round trip cost $667.50 annually, 
whereas the cost by train was only $367.84. 

As a result, North Western had a 26-per- 
cent increase in passengers between 1954 and 
1959. Reporting a deficit of around $3 mil- 
lion a year when the campaign began, it 
showed in 1959 a profit of $30,000. Other 
Chicago roads also have made improvements 
and won new business. The Burlington, 
although still in the red ink, increased 
commuter traffic by 52 percent in the 1950's, 
The Milwaukee had a 13-percent increase 
from 1954-59, and is now almost breaking 
even. The Illinois Central turned a 1958 
deficit of $579,000 into a slight profit in 
1960. All the roads have had fare boosts, 
but in the words of Heineman there is in 
Chicago “a growing belief that commuter 
operations can be maintained without the 
aid of public subsidies.” 

A different approach to the problem has 
been taken in Philadelphia, where the 
Pennsylvania and Reading railroads report 
total commuter deficits at $8 million a 
year. The problem was a common one: de- 
clining rail commutation and increasing au- 
tomobile traffic. Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
recognized the need for unifying the city’s 
transportation system, but the immediate 
task was to prevent collapse of rail com- 
mutation. Acting through the nonprofit 
Passenger Service Improvement Corp., the 
city began in 1958 to make contracts with 
the two railroads to (1) improve service 
within the city limits by using more and 
better trains, (2) charge lower fares, and (3) 
provide cheap transfer rides on bonus buses 
serving key rail stations. In addition, the 
city financed a $7 million improvement pro- 
gram on the lines, and expects eventually 
to spend $25 million on modern equipment. 

The PSIC plan was put into effect by 
stages; the first stage increased rail commu- 
tation by 24 percent in a year. By the au- 
tumn of 1960 City Solicitor David Berger es- 
timated that the plan was keeping about 
8,600 automobiles a week out of the down- 
town sector. With the plan extended to all 
lines in the city, the contracts will cost 
Philadelphia about $1,500,000 in 1961, but 
that amount actually is saved the riders in 
lower fares, city officials believe. Dilworth’s 
administration regards the plan as a suc- 
cessful step forward, but it cannot fully suc- 
ceed unless it is extended to adjoining coun- 
ties, where most of the commuters live. 

Inevitably plans for such an extension run 
into political obstacles. The problem is to 
get coordinated action and tax money not 
just from a city, but also from adjacent 
towns and counties where political rivalries, 
divergent interests, and even resentment to- 
ward the city obstruct broad planning. “The 
biggest load the rail-commutation system 
carries,” one railroad executive said wryly, 
“is politics.” 
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The problem becomes even more compli- 
cated in New York City, where railroads 
carrying about half of the city’s 400,000 
commuters have been reducing service, 
abandoning lines, threatening to go out of 
pusiness, and actually going broke. Is this 
crisis just a problem for the city, where 
commuters earn some $2,225 million a year? 
Or is it also the problem of adjacent coun- 
ties, or of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, where the com- 
muters live? Obviously it is a regional or 
interstate problem. 

The Long Island Rail Road, operating 
wholly within New York State and carrying 
more passengers than any other road in the 
country, went bankrupt in 1949. The road 
nad been trying for 29 years to 
get a fare raise. Equipment was run down 
and service was erratic. But abandonment 
of a line carrying 100,000 commuters a day 
meant chaos, so the State government 

in. It created the Long Island 
Transit Authority, and set up a 12-year 
rehabilitation program. About half of all 
local and State taxes, amounting to 
$2,225,000 a year, was forgiven. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which owns the Long Is- 
land, agreed to forgo for 12 years any 
return on its $100 million investment, in- 
cluding $2 million a year interest on bonds. 
The Long Island was given the right to raise 
fares enough to break even, and it has since 
boosted fares about 20 percent. 

This gave L.I.R.R. President 'Thomas M. 
Goodfellow breathing time and about 
$65 million with which to work. He bought 
222 new air-conditioned cars, rebuilt 456 
others, modernized the system to speed up 
traffic, added 10,000 new parking spaces at 
suburban stations, and maintained a record 
of 98 percent ‘“‘on time” trains. While other 
roads were declining, the L.I.R.R. became 
one of the best commuter systems in the 
country, registering a gain of almost 7 per- 
cent in passengers by the late 1950's. 

Unfortunately these reforms didn’t put the 
LIR.R. on Easy Street. It reported business 
falling off in 1960, due to competition with 
new expressways, and said it would need 
more public assistance in 1961, or permission 
to reduce service, or to increase fares. Fur- 
thermore, it has been paying nothing on its 
debts, and no return on its bonds, and its tax 
relief is scheduled to expire in 1963. 

The troubles of the New Haven Railread, 
which carries 30,000 commuters daily to New 
York, have been worse. Despite fare boosts 
and schedule cuts, the road was on the point 
of bankruptcy in 1960 when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved a Federal 
guarantee of $8 million in loans to keep it 
going. Then the Governors of New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts set up an interstate staff committee 
that recommended a 4-year, $55 million 
Program of tax relief, fare increases, and op- 
erating economies—a stopgap formula, with 
& long-range program to be spelled out later. 
The interim plan requires approval of all four 
State legislatures and of other governmental 
units if it is to be effective. 

Although in this instance the four States 
started working harmoniously on the relief 
program, that “if” is important in seeking to 
solve any commuter problem that cuts across 
political boundaries such as city or State 
lines. Philadelphia’s plan, for example, can 
be fully successful only if it can overcome 
Obstacles to cooperation by surrounding 
counties. 

Speaking generally, provision for rail com- 
mutation is being seen as a “public responsi- 
bility.” The San Francisco plan is designed 
to use taxing power to provide coordinated 
urban mass transportation. In 1959 New 
York State in cooperation with municipali- 
ties granted some $15 million in tax relief 
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to railroads, and established a railway- 
equipment fund of $20 million for purchase 
of new commuter cars, to be leased to the 
roads. The State of New Jersey in 1960 
provided for a $6 million annual program of 
aid to rail commutation, by means of con- 
tracts for service with railroads. In 1958 
Massachusetts paid the New Haven $900,000 
to continue service on the Old Colony com- 
muter branch for a year, and collected the 
money by assessment from Boston and 
suburban towns. 

For the most part, these schemes are 
patchwork efforts to keep the commuter 
trains running, instead of long-range ap- 
proaches to the problem, requiring coopera- 
tion at the city, State, and Federal level. 
The political difficulties of such cooperation 
are illustrated by a letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune from a citizen living outside 
the commutation area: “As a taxpayer, I 
wish to protest being compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of railroads which 
do not serve the area in which I live. We 
have had no passenger service for years. 
Why should (we) help pay for transporta- 
tion of New York commuters? The com- 
muters have been riding at the expense 
of the railroads until they are broke.” 

Political and sectional differences are 
vividly illustrated in Boston, where sub- 
urban railroad commutation has dwindled 
to around 24,000 riders per day and mid- 
town traffic congestion has reached critical 
proportions. The New Haven, still gripped 
by financial convulsions, ended service on 
the Old Colony line after 1 year of subsidy, 
and the Boston & Albany wants to drop its 
service to western suburbs. The rapid trans- 
it service of the Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority, which carries city residents to work, 
opened a branch in 1959 that extended one 
line about 12 miles from the downtown area; 
3,000 passengers a day promptly increased to 
27,000, including many suburbanites who 
drove to the outer terminus from outlying 
districts. 

Some experts believe that Boston’s prob- 
lem could be solved by extending all MTA 
lines into the suburbs. But the MTA is 
losing around $20 million a year, which is 
paid by Boston and 13 districts in which it 
operates. Other outlying districts, especially 
those whose commuters can drive to existing 
MTA stations, don’t want to pay a share 
of the deficit, and have refused to vote for 
extension of the service. 

In view of these crises, what can be done 
to solve the rail-commutation problem and 
save our central business districts? There 
are those who agree with George Alpert, 
president of the New Haven, in saying that 
commutation by rail is essential to the pub- 
lic interest, and there ought to be a subsidy 
in some form to take up the deficits. 

Alpert recently suggested that commuta- 
tion service could be completely modern- 
ized and put on its financial feet by a com- 
bination of three things: Tax relief, gradual 
fare increases in line with rising costs in 
other fields, and indirect subsidization such 
as State maintenance of grade crossings. 
Some rail executives, including the Long 
Island’s Goodfellow, have indicated support 
for establishment of regional agencies to 
plan coordinated rail, bus, and automobile 
transport and to make contracts with the 
railroads to supply the necessary service at 
set standards, as in Philadelphia. Deficits 
would be met by some kind of subsidization. 

Subsidization is an abhorrent word to 
many rail executives, however, and they 
would be more likely to agree with a prom- 
inent railroad official who recently said that 
a solution can be found by giving railroads 
“complete tax relief and complete freedom 
to provide services and schedules at rates 
which the railroads would determine to pro- 
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duce a fair return.” This proposal seems 
unlikely to be any more popular than the 
argument, put forward by some planning 
experts, that the eventual solution must be 
public ownership of the railroads, with the 
Government making up deficits. 

Most students of urban planning see the 
problem as twofold: a need for immediate re- 
lief to prevent further declines in rail serv- 
ice and some long-term formula for ex- 
panding the service. Senator Harrison A. 
WituiaMs of New Jersey has a bill before 
Congress providing $325 million in low-cost, 
long-term loans to benefit mass transporta- 
tion. A study by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has recom- 
mended direct loan of Federal funds for cap- 
ital improvements on suburban railroads, as 
well as tax relief. 

Speculating on a long-range solution, most 
experts on planning have little doubt that 
commutation must be regarded as a public 
responsibility entitled to support from va- 
rious levels of government, with some kind 
ef capital financing or subsidy. “We can’t 
continue the fiction that rail commutation 
is profitable,” one authority said recently, 
“even if it may be self-supporting in unusual 
circumstances.” 

Equally important are proposals to create 
regional agencies with power to plan trans- 
portation in relation to land use, to issue 
bonds and impose taxes with approval of the 
voters, and to settle disputes arising when 
city, county, or State boundaries are crossed. 
Unlike such arms of government as the Port 
of New York Authority, the regional agency 
should be able to draw off excess revenue 
from profitable operations, like a toll bridge, 
in order to support a losing public service 
like rail commutation. To an extent, this is 
what is being attempted now in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

As an unlikely ideal, however, the regional 
agency should have the power to pool all 
forms of commutation and all finances. 
Some experts believe the pool should include 
revenues from parking services and taxicabs, 
along with bridge and tunnel tolls, and that 
there should be toll charges for expressways 
leading into the heart of the city. Such 
details may seem fantastic, but the basic idea 
of regional control is generally accepted. As 
early as 1955 the Urban Traffic and Trans- 
portation Board of Philadelphia expressed the 
widely held belief that the only logical 
means of relieving the crisis was to get trans- 
portation out of the hands of numerous un- 
coordinated agencies—there are actually 46,- 
000 governmental units in the country that 
have some degree of control—and into the 
hands of a regional organization. “This re- 
gional agency,” it added, “should be respon- 
sible for development and control. It should 
be vested with the powers necessary to effec- 
tuate the regional transportation program.” 

Unfortunately no clear pattern of respon- 
sibility for metropolitan planning can be 
seen at present, according to the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Robert B. Mitchell. “Ap- 
parently,” he says, ““most metropolitan areas 
are not ready to take the initiative and to 
overcome local jealousies. The States are the 
only governmental bodies with overall juris- 
diction in most metropolitan areas. They 
should give officials of these areas the oppor- 
tunity to take the lead, but if they do not, 
the States have the clear responsibility to 
proceed without them.” 

The time for action may be shorter than 
we think. “Of one thing I am certain,” 
David I. Mackie, chairman of the Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference, said recently, 
“if it is left up to the railroads to continue 
commuter service without adequate tax relief 
and without the Government giving them 
equal treatment with competing forms of 
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transportation, there will be no commuter 
service operated by railroads in 1970 except 
under compulsion. And compulsion will in- 
evitably bring financial ruin.” 





NEED FOR ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES SECURITY 
FORCE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 24% years ago when Fidel Castro 
seized power in Cuba, Senator GEORGE 
A. SmaTHERS was one of the first to raise 
his voice warning that Castro was not 
the Cuban Robin Hood he claimed to be. 

Senator Smatuers cautioned that 
known Communists were being put into 
key positions of power when Castro took 
over. He called upon Castro to announce 
that free elections would be held in the 
country if he really wanted to demon- 
strate that his government was a demo- 
cratic one. Senator SMATHERS urged our 
State Department not to recognize the 
Castro government until at least an an- 
nouncement for free elections was made 
in Cuba. 

Senator SmatTuers also proposed the 
establishment of a hemispheric security 
force to maintain peace and order in 
the Western Hemisphere. The police 
force which he envisioned would be a 
small, highly mobilized force, armed 
with the most modern weapons. Its per- 
sonnel would be recruited from the mem- 
ber nations of the Organization of 
American States. Its operation would 
be completely directed by the OAS. 

For several years, Senator SMATHERS 
has time and again urged that such a 
force be established and that the United 
States take the lead in the OAS to get 
the police force started. But again his 
pleas were ignored. Now unfortunately, 
at the most crucial time in the history 
of the OAS, that group lacks the police 
force which might well be needed to 
carry out some of its mandates against 
the Castro-Communist government. 

Mr. Gould Lincoln, of the Washington 
Star, has written an enlightening column 
about Senator SmatTHeErs’ proposal for a 
police force and I ask that his column 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Neep For an OAS Segcuriry Force 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


President Kennedy is wisely seeking 
quick action by this country—and also by 
the countries of Latin America—to promote 
social and economic progress as an impor- 
tant step to halt and prevent the spread of 
communism in the Western Hemisphere. 
Already his message to Congress urging 
prompt appropriation of $500 million, au- 
thorized by the 86th Congress, and also an- 
other $100 million to aid in the restoration 
of earthquake-torn southern Chile, plus his 
address to the representatives of 18 of the 
American nations at the White House, is de- 
scribed as “the Kennedy doctrine” by Latin 
Americans as well as by North Americans. 
Mr. Kennedy has vividly described the need 
(a) of alding Latin America toward social 
progress, including the elimination of illiter- 
acy, the improvement of health conditions, 
of housing and the use and distribution of 
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land and (b) of aiding the economy of these 
countries from outside resources. The first 
step, the President stressed, should be social 
progress, so that economic aid could later 
be properly administered. 

Senator GEorGE SMATHERs, of Florida, a 
student of Latin American affairs, has whole- 
heartedly endorsed the President’s Latin 
America program. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the Eisenhower recommendations 
which led the last Congress to authorize the 
funds now requested by President Kennedy. 
The fact that the authorization law already 
has been enacted has expedited action by 
the new Congress, if it will give heed to Mr. 
Kennedy’s message—as it is expected to do. 


OAS SECURITY FORCE 


Another step in the fight against a spread 
of communism, in the opinion of Senator 
SmaTHERS, should be promptly taken—the 
formation of an OAS (Organization of Amer- 
ican States) security force, a military force 
sufficiently strong to prevent any aggression, 
such as that which Cuba’s Castro tried in 
Panama, Guatemala, Costa Rica and other 
Latin American countries, and any aggres- 
sion by any Latin American country against 
another. The need for such a security force, 
provided by all these American states and 
capable of being airborne to any spot in the 
hemisphere in record time, has been urged 
upon the OAS, but has not been authorized 
or established. The organization at present 
can only pass resolutions for the setup of 
armed forces to preserve peace, a time-con- 
suming way of doing business at best. If 
necessary the United States, Mr. SMaTHERS 
believes, should take the lead in moving for 
@ security force of this kind. 

One benefit which could arise from this 
OAS security or peace force is a disarma- 
ment agreement—or limitation of arma- 
ments—among the Latin American nations, 
some of which now spend large amounts of 
money every year to maintain armed forces. 
Indeed, it is reported that in some of these 
countries one-third of the entire budget is 
allocated to the military forces. The money 
so expended might well be used by these 
countries for social and economic develop- 
ments within their borders. 

As Senator SmatTHers has said, if it is 
proper for the establishment of NATO, with 
its armed forces, to repeal aggression and 
keep the peace in the North Atlantic, it 
should be eminently proper for OAS to have 
a similar security force to safeguard peace 
in the Americas. Also, if there is danger of 
a nuclear armed attack on this hemisphere, 
the defense will necessarily come from the 
United States, which is equipped to resist 
any such attack by Russia and its Commu- 
nist allies. 

PROGRAM OVERDUE 

Quite naturally, Castro and his Commu- 
nist followers in Cuba have already begun 
to scream because of the Kennedy doctrine, 
and they will scream even louder if the OAS 
does provide a strong well-armed security 
force. His charges of US. imperialism will 
fall on deaf ears in the Americas if they all 
take their full part in a security force. 

The program now advocated by President 
Kennedy has been overdue. Too long this 
country has not given enough attention to 
aid for its southern neighbors in the mat- 
ters of social and economic advancement. 
The money now requested by the President 
is for the Inter-American Fund for Social 
Progress set up by the Bogot&é Conference. 
Mr. Kennedy in his message to Congress com- 
mented: “Social progress is not a substitute 
for economic development. It is an effort 
to create a social framework within which 
all the people of a nation can share in the 
benefits of prosperity and participate in the 
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process of growth. Economic growth without 
social progress lets the great majority of 
the people remain in poverty while a priy. 
ileged few reap the benefits of rising abun. 
dance.” The President said emphatically, 
however, that the move for social progress 
was only a first step—that much must be 
done to advance the economy of the Latin 
American countries. To this extent, the 
Kennedy program may be likened to the 
Marshall plan which worked so effectively 
after the Second World War to aid in re. 
viving the economies of the Western European 
nations. 





THE FIRST HUNDRED DAYS OF THE 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, April 30 
marked the 100th day of the Kennedy 
administration. It is a time for a first 
evaluation of the new President, his 
leadership, and his program. 

The hundred-days’ period as a yard- 
stick for measuring the accomplishments 
of a new administration is, of course, 
arbitrary. But it is a span with some 
historical precedent, and the President 
himself, in his campaign, has tagged this 
period as “crucial” in establishing his 
legislative leadership. Thus the hun- 
dred-days’ concept has been persistently 
rooted in the public consciousness during 
all these early moves of the Kennedy 
administration. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] led off very admirably today with 
an analysis of agricultural policy. We 
already know that other Senators will 
speak on similar subjects. My colleague 
from New York [Mr. KEatInG] will speak 
on civil rights. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] will speak on 
information. Perhaps other Senators 
will be moved to speak in the same vein. 

I believe this is an excellent time to 
state the character of the opposition that 
is contemplated by Republicans like 
myself in the days ahead. Other Sen- 
ators have their own identification. I 
speak in those terms today only for 
myself. 

I think we should evaluate the 100 
days. More importantly, the country 
should be clear as to what Senators like 
myself should support where support is 
dictated, and what Senators like myself 
must oppose where opposition is dic- 
tated, and, what is perhaps even more 
important, to offer constructive alterna- 
tives where these are required by the 
desirability of the objectives to be at- 
tained. An exposition of our ideas in 
the way which is here proposed is the 
most congenial for this purpose to our 
congressional tradition and practice. 

The hundred-days period is basically 
a test as to whether the incoming Presi- 
dent has used the momentum of his 
election to achieve his major goals as 
developed in the campaign. I feel by 
this standard President Kennedy has 
given up the impetus of his election. In 
the first 100 days, we have not had ac- 
complishments measuring up to his 
campaign promises, because he has not 
asked for them. 

Certainly—and we want to be very 
fair about this—on the whole the Ken- 
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nedy administration has shown a com- 
mendable vitality and energy in present- 
ing its programs. But these programs 
in realization have lacked the boldness 
of the words which were uttered both 
during and after the campaign; and the 
creative initiative of which so much was 
made during the campaign has not yet 
been forthcoming—other than in imple- 
menting the campaign promise of the 
Peace Corps. 

The fundamental objective of our 
people, I believe, is the establishment of 
stable prosperity at a rate of high pro- 
ductivity, with the enjoyment of its 
fruits developed on the basis of social 
justice and with the private economic 
system operating essentially in the pub- 
lic interest. 

In view of the historic competition we 
face from the Communists it is essential 
to the attainment of this objective to 
have a bipartisan foreign policy to se- 
cure peace with freedom and justice— 
through the United Nations, through 
regional organizations to which we ad- 
here, and by collective action under a 
rule of law. Such a policy requires the 
United States firmly to accept its re- 
sponsibility for the peace leadership of 
the free world—a leadership to be con- 
stantly earned and not imposed—a 
leadership unsought but ours by virtue 
of history, geography and concentration 
of productive resources unmatched in 
the free world. 

I lay that down as a fundamental pre- 
cept, because I believe that Republicans 
who feel as I do wish to subscribe to the 
principles of a bipartisan foreign policy 
as developed by Senator Vandenberg, 
which continues to be the dominant fac- 
tor which should determine the actions 
in the foreign policy field of Republicans 
during the administration of a President 
from the Democrat Party. The attitude 
of President Eisenhower on Cuba and 
Laos has been an eloquent testimonial 
to that kind of bipartisan foreign policy. 

It has been a trying time in foreign 
policy and ranks have properly been 
closed in the country without regard to 
party to back the administration in 
Cuba, Laos, and the Congo. But the 
way forward must yet be charted and 
the great bipartisan tradition should be 
opened so that those from whom sup- 
port is to be sought should join in chart- 
ing the course. 

Also necessary to the attainment of 
the basic objective that I have stated is 
@ vigorous and enterprising domestic 
policy profiting fully from the partisan 
debate and the ideas which can be de- 
veloped in such a debate. 

In this frame of reference, what are 
the weaknesses disclosed by the adminis- 
tration so far? I mention these weak- 
nesses only in the hope that doing so 
will prove constructive and helpful in 
Overcoming them. ‘These weaknesses 
are: 

First. Failure to meet adequately the 
relentless issues of productivity and 
costs. 

Second. An apparent inability to 
make the American people fully aware 
of our critical responsibilities in the 
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world; and of the sacrifices required to 
meet them. 

Third. A “must” legislative program 
devoid of that boldness which was made 
the keynote of the campaign. 

Fourth. A reluctance to face major 
controversies now, as for example in 
civil rights and medical care for the 
aged. 

Fifth. An absence of vitality in our 
foreign economic policy. 

I believe that Republicans should be: 
hardheaded about money; strong for 
legislation to assure equal opportunity— 
civil rights; committed to the private 
economic system, including, as used in 
these remarks, labor, management, agri- 
culture and voluntary associations, and 
the need for seeing it operated in the 
public interest; and committed to the 
Government’s role to carry on those 
functions which the private economy 
cannot undertake or cannot undertake 
as well. The Republican national plat- 
form of 1960, following the lines of the 
task force report by the Republican 
Committee on Program and Progress 
headed by Charles H. Percy of Chicago, 
carries out this position. ‘These refer- 
ences are an interesting commentary on 
the fact that when Republicans get to- 
gether in national conclave they come 
up with modern, not outdated policies. 
The Republican Party platform of 1960 
states these principles very well, as fol- 
lows: 

Government’s primary role is to help pro- 
vide the environment within which the in- 
dividual can seek his own goals. In some 
areas this requires Federal action to sup- 
plement individual, local and State initia- 
tive. The Republican Party has acted and 
will act decisively, compassionately, and with 
deep human understanding in approaching 
such problems as those of the aged, the in- 
firm, the mentally ill, and the needy. 


The Percy report picks this up in the 
following words: 


The Government has a positive responsi- 
bility to its people to maintain the condi- 
tions for a sound, productive economy. 
Without this there can be no opportunity, 
no assurance of meaningful life for any- 
one. 

A government has a responsibility to move 
effectively against either depression or infla- 
tion. This responsibility to help keep the 
economy operating well has been wisely fixed 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 


These ideas are implemented as for 
example in such fields as the domestic 
economy, research, and education in 
both documents. 

The Republican Party platform states: 


Our continuing and great national need 
is for basic research—a wellspring of knowl- 
edge and _ progress. Government must 
continue to take a responsible role in sci- 
ence to assure that worthwhile endeavors of 
national significance are not retarded by 
practical limitations of private and local sup- 
port. 


The Percy report states: 


That every American must have access to 
the best education his individual endow- 
ments enable him to use. To achieve this 
requires the strongest combined efforts of 
government at all levels to stimulate the 
pursuit of excellence in our schools. 
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That every American of whatever race 
or creed must have the chance to make 
his best contribution to society, to him- 
self, and his family, and to earn a status 
of respect, 


Those of us who believe in this kind 
of Republicanism have always had to 
fight against the efforts of liberal Demo- 
crats who would smother us by identifi- 
cation with them. But we have a 
distinctive position which we must im- 
plement and carry forward in the inter- 
est of our party and country. 

It is our recognition of the private 
economic system as a prime guarantor of 
freedom and the determination that it 
should operate in the public interest. 
With all the loyalty to the private eco- 
nomic system expressed by many 
Democrats—and I feel it is sincere— 
there is nonetheless inherent in their 
political philosophy an unwillingness to 
sacrifice much for this principle in the 
way of legislation they consider to serve 
a socially desirable objective and which 
may vest more power over the private 
economy in the Federal Government. I 
believe Republicans must find a way to 
accomplish socially desirable objectives 
with prime reliance on the private eco- 
nomic system as I have defined it and 
scrupulous attention to preserving it. 

The President on February 22, 1961, 
handed the congressional majority lead- 
ership a “must” list of 16 priority meas- 
ures with a target date of July 31 for 
their enactment. 

Here is a box score: 

Temporary unemployment benefits: 
Signed into law March 24. 
ee grains: Signed into law March 

OECD membership: Ratified by the 
Senate March 16 and signed by the Presi- 
dent March 23. 

Reorganization Act: Signed into law 
May 1. 

Dependent children’s aid: Before the 
President. 

Minimum wage: Before the President. 

Federal judgeships: In conference. 

Office of International Travel: Passed 
Senate; reported in House. 

Increased social security benefits: 
Passed House, in Senate committee. 

Aid to primary and secondary educa- 
tion: House hearings; reported by Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

Aid to higher 
hearings. 

Medical care for the aged: No action. 

Medical training: No action. 

Health facilities: Senate hearings. 

Restrictions on trade with Soviet 
bloc—Battle Act: Reported in Senate. 

An analysis of these measures shows 
little to indicate inventive leadership so 
far. 

The extension of temporary unem- 
ployment benefits, coming in the midst 
of a recession, followed action taken pre- 
viously by the Eisenhower administration 
under similar circumstances. Dependent 
children’s aid, also a reaction to the 
recession, is a stopgap measure. Mem- 
bership in the OECD represented ratifi- 
cation of a truly bold initiative in for- 
eign economic policy undertaken by the 


education: House 
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Eisenhower administration. The judge- 
ship bill was an Eisenhower-originated 
measure—denied to it, on political 
grounds, by virtue of Democratic con- 
trol of Congress, notwithstanding dem- 
onstrated meed. The bill for an office 
of international travel was originally 
introduced by me and was since vigor- 
ously pushed by Senator MAGNUSON, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. And the Reorganization Act is 
a technical measure following an estab- 
lished pattern. The feed grains bill, al- 
though strongly opposed, was a stopgap 
measure of doubtful value. 

The depressed areas and minimum 
wage bills would not have passed in the 
form they did, had not support been 
given them by House Republicans. On 
these measures, the President skated on 
the edge of defeat because he failed to 
arouse public awareness—and therefore, 
congressional support—of the critical 
need for this legislation. 

The social security improvements, the 
aid to education bills, medical training 
and health facilities bills—these are 
measures, too, that can hardly be con- 
sidered new or inventive although their 
form and amount is different—and the 
administration program involves much 
higher costs. 

The one really distinctive measure as- 
sociated with the President is medical 
care for the aged and yet there seemed 
to be every disposition to defer action on 
this measure until 1962, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such legislation is 
urgently needed. Currently, it would 
appear that the administration has 
shifted its position—perhaps to some ex- 
tent in response to the urging of Re- 
publicans like those holding views like 
my own—and is now said to be willing 
to deal with the issue at this session— 
this is all to the good. 

However, the administration’s program 
shows certain important deficiencies 
which I believe it is our duty to endeavor 
to correct, as follows: Extension of cov- 
erage to all over 65 who need it; nature 
of benefits to include preventive care; 
preservation of existing voluntary health 
protection programs; and utilization of 
the varying medical resources of each 
State based upon capability. The alter- 
native to the administration measure 
which I have sponsored with eight other 
Republican Senators corrects these defi- 
ciencies and there is every reason to ex- 
pect mutual agreement on a medical 
care for the aged bill at this session if 
the administration will join us in the 
drive to get one passed. 

In addition to medical care for the 
aged and civil rights, there have been 
other inadequacies. 

In the economic field, the most strik- 
ing has been lack of adequate attention 
to the need to increase our productivity— 
the growth factor in the economy—so 
widely discussed during the campaign. 

Despite all the talk about combatting 
the recession, the administration has 
failed fully to come to grips with its un- 
derlying economic problems—productiv-~ 
ity and hard-core unemployment. 
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The organization of a Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee at the White 
House level has been the major effort in 
this direction. Little or no attention has 
been given so far to the problems of 
featherbedding—in management as well 
as in labor; increased automation; na- 
tional or community emergency strikes; 
private job discrimination; and concen- 
trated imports. The President’s tax 
credit proposals, spelled out in his mes- 
sage to Congress on April 20, may act— 
according to the administration’s own 
estimate—as an incentive for $2 billion 
to $3 billion in additional business out- 
lay for plant and equipment; but this 
is a “less-than-half-measure” and invites 
comparison with an annual capital in- 
vestment rate in the Soviet Union which 
by 1959 was already $9 billion higher 
than in the United States. 

It has been authoritatively stated that 
our industrial plant is rapidly getting 
out of date, averaging between two and 
three decades in terms of its use so 
far. Other tax adjustment problems are 
related to a stimulus for constructive 
foreign private investment and to a pro- 
posal to end limited income tax credit 
on dividends. 

Retraining and even relocation for 
workers subjected to disadvantage be- 
cause of technological changes, ability 
to transfer pension rights when chang- 
ing jobs, and labor-management pro- 
ductivity councils at the plant or com- 
munity level as proposed in my bill, S. 
1181, all require attention. 

The problem raised by imports in cer- 
tain lines, and the growing concern over 
their effect on American industry are 
becoming one of the critical issues of 
the day. When he was Senator, Presi- 
dent Kennedy showed a commendable 
diligence in meeting this issue and he 
was one of the sponsors of a measure 
carrying out the trade adjustment con- 
cept. This is the subject of the National 
Import Policy Act, S. 851, I have intro- 
duced with Senator Case of New Jersey 
to deal with this subject. But today, 
except for some tentative steps with re- 
spect to the textile industry, the ad- 
ministration is coming to meet this is- 
sue very slowly, indeed. 

Also failing to get the urgent atten- 
tion it deserves is the basis for imbal- 
ance in our international payments 
which notwithstanding first quarter im- 
provement is still a potential danger, 
and the major question of a more ra- 
tional international credit system with 
better facilities for balancing interna- 
tional payments and more intimate fi- 
nancial cooperation with the other prin- 
cipal industrial countries. ‘To be sure, 
the administration has taken some steps 
in this area—recommended cuts in tour- 
ist import allowances, flexibility in in- 
terest rates for foreign central bank de- 
posits in the United States and curbing 
certain kinds of U.S. overseas invest- 
ment. But these measures are inade- 
quate to the enormous problem before 
us. 
Of the initiatives undertaken by the 
administration, the Peace Corps has 
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been an exciting and productive con- 
cept for our country. But to succeed, 
the program must take the shape of ga 
major well-organized, well-financed 
foreign policy program. Personnel re- 
quirements need to be gaged to the 
size of the need and should not be just 
a sporting effort. There should, for ex- 
ample, be no inhibition about seeking 
appropriations for adequate compensa- 
tion for services rendered; the draft de- 
ferment problem should be faced 
frankly; and new emphasis should be 
placed on expanding and improving our 
present educational facilities for train- 
ing Peace Corps recruits, and others in 
existing organizations engaged in inter- 
national service activities. 

Despite the support for encouraging 
foreign travel in the United States, 
there is a reluctance to deal with the 
vexing visa question which is in itself 
far more important than almost any 
other single factor in discouraging tour- 
ism to the United States. 

And there has been a strange silence 
in the administration, so far, on our 
immigration laws generally which are 
archaic, obsolescent, operating against 
the national interest and are racially 
discriminatory and unjust—as well as 
on the admission of refugees and es- 
capees into the United States. 

Finally, a most fruitful undertaking 
would be to enlist the powerful and 
vital U.S. private economy in all its 
branches—business, labor, agriculture, 
and voluntary organizations—as_ the 
most effective instrument in the foreign 
policy of our country. In the field of 
foreign aid, the President’s recom- 
mendations for long-term authority are 
certainly deserving of praise and sup- 
port. However, nothing can be done in 
this field unless private resources are 
marshaled together with Government 
resources. They are realistic and neces- 
sary if we would utilize most effectively 
our economy and social organization to 
meet the grim competition of the Com- 
munists in the neutralist and develop- 
ing areas of the free world. But much 
more than that is needed. We need, 
in a two-stage process, to effectively 
enlist our allies in these efforts; and to 
effectively enlist the private economic 
systems of the United States and of its 
allies. For the massive effort required to 
win for freedom over communism with 
our best weapons—credit and produc- 
tion—will take a marshaling of these re- 
sources greater than anything of which 
we have yet conceived. 

The effort to renew the reciprocal 
trade agreements program in 1962, when 
it will expire, will be one of the major 
legislative struggles of our time—and the 
issue will be vital in the 1962 national 
political campaign. The facts show that 
the stimulation of trade can prove even 
more important and constructive to the 
development of newly emerging areas 
than aid itself. This is equally true of 
private investment and private technical 
assistance. These can be encouraged by 
tax incentives that are urgently needed, 
by leadership for an optimum interna- 
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tional investment code, and by working 
out techniques for enlistirg individuals 
with technical skills in foreign technical 
assistance activities. 

In summary, while the administra- 
tion has shown commendable activity in 
certain areas, it has not demonstrated an 
equally decisive leadership or a boldness 
in taking the initiative on the most con- 
troversial and basic issues. By docu- 
menting the parts of the administration’s 
program that we support, the parts we 
oppose, and the parts on which we offer 
constructive alternatives, I believe we 
can be of the most use to our people as a 
worthy opposition in a time of such peril 
and national responsibility. 

For all practical purposes, the output 
of the American people, through their 
willingness to sacrifice, must be tanta- 
mount to what it is in time of war. So 
far, this is a peaceful war, and we hope 
very much that we can win it by eco- 
nomic and social means. But it will re- 
quire an output which is full enough, 
massive enough, and courageous enough 
in terms of the sacrifice of the American 
people to equal the kind of sacrifice we 
are accustomed to making in time of war 
in order to win the struggle for freedom 
against communism. 

It is in that vein that I have made 
these comments and certain analyses and 
criticisms with respect to the first 100 
days. 





SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
INTEREST RATES IN AREAS OF 
SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BuTLER] made some com- 
ments regarding a recent regulation by 
the Small Business Administration. His 
comments appear on pages 7069 and 7070 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD. I have no 
quarrel with the comments made by the 
Senator from Maryland, but I believe 
there ought to be an understanding of 
the regulation which was issued by the 
Small Business Administration. 

The regulation or policy announce- 
ment was made for the purpose of giving 
relief in surplus labor areas; or, in other 
words, industrialized areas. ‘The plan 
was to lower the rate of interest. The 
ordinary rate of interest on Small Busi- 
ness Administration business loans is 542 
percent. The announcement was to the 
effect that in distressed areas, for all 
moneys disbursed subsequent to the date 
of issuance of the announcement, the 
rate of interest would be at the rate of 
4 percent rather than 514 percent. 

The Senator from Maryland raises the 
question of what would happen if a labor 
Surplus area became reclassified during 
that time. Then the interest rate would, 
I believe, return to the normal rate, be- 
cause the area would have recovered 
from the labor surplus condition. 

At any rate, I believe it would be well 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp—and I ask unanimous consent 
that that may be done—the press release 
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which was issued by the Small Business 
Administration on Wednesday, April 5, 
1961, concerning this question, and also 
the regulation as it was published in the 
Federal Register on pages 3063 and 3064. 
There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and regulation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Press RELEASE BY SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, APRIL 5, 1961 


Effective immediately, interest rates on 
Small Business Administration loans to small 
firms and to local and State development 
companies in areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus will be lowered to 4 percent, SBA Ad- 
ministrator John E. Horne announced 
today. 

The new 4-percent interest rate will apply 
only in substantial labor surplus areas, as 
classified by the US. Department of Labor, 
Mr. Horne emphasized. The lower interest 
rate applies only to loans approved (should 
have been “disbursed”) after this date. The 
established interest rate—51%4 percent on 
direct loans to small firms and local devel- 
opment companies, 5 and 5% percent to 
State development companies—continues in 
all other areas, Mr. Horne stressed. 

Mr. Horne said today’s action is being 
taken as a further step to give a lift to 
economic activity and employment in 
depressed areas. 

“The lower interest rate should offer real 
incentive for small firms and development 
companies to move ahead with long-deferred 
construction, expansion or conversion of 
facilities and purchase of needed equipment, 
machinery, supplies or for working capital,” 
Mr. Horne said. “It is our hope that by 
making these lower interest, long-term funds 
available to qualified small businesses and 
development companies serving small firms 
in these hard-hit areas, many will be able 
to expand their operations, modernize their 
facilities or purchase new equipment, thus 
stimulating business, jobs and income.” 

The lower interest rate action was approved 
by the Loan Policy Board which is respon- 
sible for determining SBA general loan poli- 
cies. The Board is composed of the SBA 
Administrator, as Chairman, and the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and Commerce. 

Loan applications should be made to the 
nearest SBA field office, as in the past. 

Following is the revised SBA loan policy: 

With respect to SBA’s regular business 
loan program under section 7(a) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended, the inter- 
est rate on direct loans and on SBA’s share 
of participation loans is reduced from 5% 
percent to 4 percent per annum subject to 
the qualification that the borrowing small 
business concern is located in an area of 
substantial labor surplus. 

On loans made to State development com- 
panies under section 501 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1958, as amended, the interest 
rate is changed from 5 percent to 4 percent 
per annum, provided that the State de- 
velopment companies will use the loan pro- 
ceeds for small business concerns located 
in an area of substantial labor surplus and 
will pass on the benefit of the reduced rate. 

On loans made to State and local de- 
velopment companies under section 502 of 
the Small Business Investment Act, the in- 
terest rate on direct loans made by SBA and 
on SBA’s share of participation loans is 
changed from 54% to 4 percent per annum, 
subject to the qualification that the small 
business concerns to be assisted by the de- 
velopment companies are located in an area 
of substantial labor surplus. 

For all the foregoing, “area of substantial 
labor surplus” means a geographical area 
within the United States which is classified 
by the Department of Labor as an “area of 
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substantial labor surplus” or “area of sub- 
stantial and persistent labor surplus” and is 
listed as such by that Department in its 
publication “Area Labor Market Trends” or 
is individually certified by the Department 
of Labor as an “area of substantial labor 
surplus.” 


TITLE 13—BUSINESS CREDIT AND ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER I—SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
{Amdt. 1 (Rev. 1)] 


Part 108—Loans to State and Local Devel- 
opment Companies 


Miscellaneous Amendments 


The loans to State and Local Development 
Companies Regulation (Revision 1) (26 
F.R. 1822) is hereby amended by: 

1. Adding a new paragraph (h) to § 108.- 
501-1 as follows: 

§ 108.501-1 Section 501 loans. 


(h) Assistance in Areas of Substantial 
Labor Surplus: On and after April 5, 1961, 
section 501 loans may be made to a State 
development company for the purpose of 
making long-term loans to small business 
concerns which will use such assistance in 
the establishment or operation of their busi- 
nesses located in an area which at the time 
of disbursement to such small business con- 
cerns shall be an Area of Substantial Labor 
Surplus, as such area is defined in part 121 
of this chapter; subject to the other appli- 
cable provisions in § 108.501-1 except as 
such provisions are modified by the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The State development company shall 
agree that, within 30 days after disbursement 
of the section 501 loan made for the purpose 
stated in this paragraph, it will make and 
maintain portfolio loans, to such small busi- 
ness concerns, having a stated outstanding 
principal value equal to no less than 100 
percent of the unpaid principal of such sec- 
tion 501 loan, which portfolio loans shall 
have been made at a rate of interest at least 
one percent per annum less than the estab- 
lished or customary rate of interest charged 
by the State development company for long- 
term loans, unless another rate is approved 
in writing by SBA. 

(2) Interest on section 501 loans made 
for the purpose stated in this paragraph 
shall be at the rate of four percent per an- 
num, 

2. Adding a new sentence at the end of 
paragraph (h) of § 108.502—1, which new sen- 
tence reads as follows: 

§ 108.502-1 Section 502 loans. 
& * + * * 

(h) Interest rate. * * * Where the sec- 
tion 502 loan is made subsequent to April 
4, 1961, to a State or local development com- 
pany for the benefit of a small business con- 
cern which will use the Plant in the estab- 
lishment or operation of its business located 
in an Area of Substantial Labor Surplus, as 
such area is defined in part 121 of this sec- 
tion, the interest rate on such a direct sec- 
tion 502 loan to a development company and 
on SBA’s share of such a section 502 loan 
made in participation with another lending 
institution shall be four percent per annum, 

Dated: April 5, 1961. 

JOHN E. Horwe, 
Administrator. 


[F.R. Doc. 61-3242; Filed, Apr. 10, 1961; 
8:52 a.m.] 


[Amdt. 3] 
Part 120—Loan policy statement 
Business Loans 


The Small Business Administration Loan 
Policy Statement (23 F.R. 10513) is hereby 
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further amended by: Renumbering § 120.4— 
3(b) (2) (ii1) to be § 120.4-3(b) (2) (iv) and 
adding a new § 120.4-3(b) (2) (ili): 
§ 1204-3 Terms and conditions of loans. 

” a 7 7 7 


(b) * * * 

(2) *** 

(iii) Area of Substantial Labor Surplus: 

Where the small-business concern to be 
benefited by assistance authorized pursuant 
to section 7(a) of the Act agrees to use such 
assistance in the establishment or operation 
of its business located in an Area of Sub- 
stantial Labor Surplus, as such area is de- 
fined in Part 121 of this section, the interest 
rate on SBA’s share of such assistance shall 
not exceed 4 percent per annum. The pro- 
visions of this subdivision shall apply to all 
loans disbursed subsequent to April 4, 1961. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing, the provi- 
sions of this subdivision shall not apply to 
assistance authorized pursuant to section 
7(a)(5) of the Act (group corporation 
loans). 

(iv) Interest on SBA’s share of loans, 
whether direct or participation loans, which 
may be made to group corporations shall be 
at the rate of 5 percent per annum. Sub- 
ject to the approval of SBA, banks or other 
lending institutions may establish such rate 
of interest on their share of participation 
loans as shall be legal and reasonable. 

Effective date: This amendment shall be- 
come effective upon publication in the Frp- 
ERAL REGISTER. 

Dated: April 4, 1961. 

JOHN E. Horne, 
Administrator. 


[F.R. Doc. 61-3243; Filed, Apr. 10, 1961; 
8:52 a.m.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
believe the regulation is clear in its 
statement, and there should be no mis- 
understanding as to its meaning. I 
believe the release made that clear. Cer- 
tainly the Small Business Administra- 
tion is seeking to do something which 
will be helpful in carrying out the policy 
announced by the President to give re- 
lief to the surplus labor areas. 





SECOND REPORT ON SIGNUP UN- 
DER 1961 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when Congress passed the so-called feed 
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grains bill, it was hoped that the re- 
sults would have the effect of reducing 
acreage, thereby reducing production. I 
am happy to report that under date of 
May 3, 1961, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in its report on feed grain 
signup, shows that about 7,500,000 acres 
will be diverted. The Department’s re- 
lease reads, in part: 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today announced that the second report 
on signup under the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram—through April 28—shows 366,000 
farms will divert 7,487,488 acres from corn 
and grain sorghum production this year. 
Corn and grain sorghum plantings on these 
farms averaged nearly 18.3 million acres for 
1959 and 1960. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
entire statement of the Department of 
Agriculture, together with a State-by- 
State report of signups and the amounts 
involved in terms of acreage and the 
advance payments which can be paid 
this spring to farmers who are cooper- 
ating. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Sreconp Freep GRAIN SIGNUP REPORT SHOWS 

Axsout 7.5 MILLION ACRES DIVERTED 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1961. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today announced that the second report 
on signup under the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram—through April 28—shows 366,000 
farms will divert 7,487,488 acres from corn 
and grain sorghum production this year. 
Corn and grain sorghum plantings on these 
farms averaged nearly 18.3 million acres for 
1959 and 1960. 

“The addition of 5.3 million acres to the 
2.2 million acres reported a week ago con- 
tinues the encouraging trend of program 
participation,” Secretary Freeman said. 
“Farmers are responding to this opportunity 
to make needed production adjustments 
while still protecting their current income.” 

The second report shows that about 
7,161,036 acres of corn will be diverted from 
the 17,466,902 acres of corn base established 
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for farms signed up. For grain sorghum, 
326,542 acres will be diverted from the 
804,038 base acres on farms signed up. 

The corn base acreage on farms signed 
through April 25 is about 21 percent of the 
average 1959-60 U.S. corn plantings of about 
83,648,000 acres. The 7.2 million acres to be 
diverted from production this year is about 
41 percent of the base acreage on signed 
farms. 

For all farms signed, possible advance pay- 
ments under provisions permitting about 
half of the payments to be made this spring 
come to about $96,500,000. While the po- 
tential total payments for acreage diverted 
to date under the program are not being 
determined for these initial reports, Depart- 
ment officials estimate that total payments 
will probably be more than double the value 
of the advance payments. 

The 1961 feed grain program provides pay- 
ments to farmers in the form of certificates 
for diverting corn and grain sorghum acre- 
age to conserving uses. Producers may re- 
ceive grain or the cash equivalent of grain 
for their certificates. Diversion of corn and 
grain sorghum acreage from production this 
year is expected to help achieve a better bal- 
ance between production and utilization of 
these grains. The payments to producers 
will maintain their income this year. 

The report shows that certificates covering 
about $22 million worth of grain had been 
issued to farmers under the advance pay- 
ment provisions. Of the $22 million worth 
of certificates issued through April 28, farm- 
ers had received about $18,800,000 in cashable 
sight drafts from county agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation (ASC) offices. 
In these instances, as provided under the pro- 
gram, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
pays farmers in cash and then later acts as 
their agent in marketing the quantity of 
grain covered under the certificates. 

The following tables show signup figures 
by States. The first table shows combined 
figures for corn and grain sorghum. It shows 
the number of farms with base acreage, 
number of farms signed up, the total acreage 
to be diverted, the advance payments that 
can be paid this spring, the value of cer- 
tificates issued, and the value of certificates 
cashed. 

The second table shows separately for corn 
and grain sorghum the average 1959-60 
planted acreages, the base acreage on farms 
signed up, and the acreage diverted on signed 
farms: 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
should be gratifying to Congress to know 
that a program adopted only recently 
is now in full effect and is working well. 
There is widespread cooperation on the 
part of county committees and township 
committeemen of the so-called ASC 
committee system in getting farmer com- 
pliance with this important feed grain 
program. 

I compliment and commend the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the good work 
they have done, and I commend farmers 
for their excellent cooperation. 





EFFICIENCY IN FEDERAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, under the chairmanship of the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], has just released a 278-page 
publication entitled “Coordination of In- 
formation on Current Scientific Re- 
search and Development Supported -by 
the U.S. Government.” 

The print is the latest in a series of 
publications which have been prepared 
by the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations, of 
which it is my privilege to be chairman. 

Members of the subcommittee, in ad- 
dition to the Senator from Arkansas, in- 
clude the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grvuentnc], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrts], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunprT]. 

AIDING SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND EFFICIENCY 

This publication, in the judgment of 
expert observers who had reviewed it 
in manuscript form, may make one of 
the most significant contributions of re- 
cent years to the cause of scientific prog- 
ress and scientific efficiency. 


The print points out that: 

First. The Nation is investing $12 
billion in current scientific research, 
development, testing, and evaluation. 
Two-thirds of that sum is a Federal 
investment of $8 billion. This amounts 
to one out of every 10 U.S. budget dollars. 

Second. The work involves an esti- 
mated 160,000 projects and tasks, being 
performed in over 9,000 separate and 
dispersed laboratories. 

Third. Regrettably, there is no master, 
indexed inventory of this current work. 
So, it is next to impossible for any one 
agency, any one division, any one ad- 
ministrator or scientist to know who is 
now doing what and where in the same 
or related fields. 

UNINTENDED DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 

Fourth. As a result, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of unintended duplica- 
tion of effort inevitably occur. This 
means a tragic waste in men, money, and 
material. 

The print follows up for the physical 
sciences a line of questioning which our 
subcommittee pursued in the medical 
sciences in our hearing of August 1960. 
At that time, we found 22,000 current 
federally supported projects, with no 
adequate interagency coordination of in- 
formation on the current effort. 


POSTPUBLICATION AND PREPUBLICATION DATA 


The print also follows up on the sub- 
committee’s past work on published 
scientific literature—technical articles, 
monographs, books. 

It turns, however, from such postpubli- 
cation information to the mountains of 
information in the prepublication stage. 
This latter category includes work still 
in progress, which may not be written 
up for a year, 2 years, or ever. Much of 
this information may become lost for- 
ever. No one but the investigator may 
know that certain work has already been 
done. 


Many of the current scientific experi- 
ments will fail. But in the future, other 
scientists, unaware of the fact that 
earlier research proved futile, may go on 
endlessly repeating the unsuccessful ex- 
periments in vain. Or they may re- 
discover knowledge which was based on 
successful experiments performed long 
ago but never reported. 

The Nation cannot afford such point- 
less duplication. It cannot afford to 
waste a single dollar or a single man- 
hour, particularly in the highest priority 
areas of scientific research in military- 
space science. 

COMMITTEE APPROVED MAIN STAFF CONCLUSIONS 

The report consists essentially of a 
consultative analysis, together with staff 
findings. 

A summary statement of its principal 
policy conclusions was approved without 
dissent by the full membership of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
at a meeting on January 26. 


DEEP INTEREST BY ADMINISTRATION 


At that time, I presented advance 
copies of the report to the Federal agen- 
cies. I am glad to say that the report 
has already had a salutary effect. A 
number of improvements have already 
been commenced by Federal agencies. 
Deep interest has been manifested in it 
by the President’s Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, Dr. Jerome 
Wiesner, and by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, as I state in the concluding 
portion. 

COMMITTEE’S RESPONSIBILITY TO U.S. TAXPAYER 


The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was formerly known as the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments. 

Our responsibility is to secure the best 
possible expenditure of the taxpayer’s 
dollar. Under the Rules of the Senate, 
we are responsible for issues of budgeting 
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and accounting and economy and effi- 
ciency. 

The reports which we have issued 
have, in my judgment, resulted in sub- 
stantial financial savings to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The present publication can, if its rec- 
ommendations are followed, also result 
in the saving of literally millions of dol- 
lars of effort. What is most important, 
it can help us in research to deter war, 
research for survival, research for 
civilian progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a statement which I released to the 
press on the subject of this publication 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRAGIC WASTE DUE TO “MODEL T” MANAGE- 
MENT OF INFORMATION ON CURRENT FEDERAL 
RESEARCH 


The Federal Government’s “model T” 
methods of managing scientific information 
contribute to unknowing duplication and 
“tragic and intolerable waste of men, money, 
and material,’’ Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, declared today. 

The Minnesota legislator urged Federal 
agencies to master the scientific revolution 
in information control. He made the recom- 
mendation in personal conclusions to a 278- 
page report, issued by a Senate Government 
Operations Subcommittee, of which he is 
chairman. 


EFFICIENCY IN $8.1 BILLION IN SPENDING 
INVOLVED 


The report states that there is no indexed 
interagency inventory of an estimated 160,- 
000 projects, involved in $8.1 billion of 
current federally financed research and de- 
velopment projects. 

Various agency information systems are 
designed to cover at least part of this effort. 
But the systems are a hodgepodge—‘over- 
lapping, underplanned, undernourished, and 
underused,”” HUMPHREY states. 

For the Federal Government to rely on 
present methods, he said, “is no way to run 
a railroad or a race for survival.” 







INFORMATION CONTROL KEY TO MAN IN SPACE 


No administrator or scientist, however 
competent, can attempt to know personally 
about all current work in progress which is 
related to his field, the report states. Yet, 
Senator HUMPHREY observes, “knowledge of 
work in progress is a key to effectiveness in 
many fields—to man in space, to control of 
the weather, probing the ocean depths, drill- 
ing into the earth’s crust, bombarding the 
nucleus of the atom, deciphering the code of 
life, or unlocking the secrets of why plants 
are green.” 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has no central index of all its 
inhouse and extramural research and de- 
velopment projects, now in process, the re- 
port observes. 


SCIENCE INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

It adds that partly because of the Senate 
committee’s urging, several Federal agencies, 
including NASA and the Defense Depart- 
ment, have organized a Science Information 
Exchange for the registration of all cur- 
rent research projects. However, the ex- 
change has hardly begun operations in the 
physical, social, engineering and mathe- 
matical sciences. Previously, the exchange 
has registered 30,000 current projects in the 
biological and medical sciences. But, the 
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report states, agencies have not used even 
the medical coverage to its fullest potenti- 
ality. 

The report criticizes lost effort and un- 
knowing duplication in Federal research and 
development: 

“Sufficient attention has not yet been 
given to the problem of salvaging results 
from the vast investment in contracts and 
subcontracts which are canceled prior to 
producing finished hardware. More than 
$2 billion of such contracts and subcon- 
tracts were canceled in the last 3 fiscal 
years * * *, Another of the important 
phases of the information problem concerns 
duplication of effort—either on an inten- 
tional or unintentional basis. The Depart- 
ment of Defense does not have a reliable 
study on the extent of unintentional dupli- 
cation, but some estimates run as high as 
10 percent.” 

New procedures to salvage information 
from canceled contracts and to prevent un- 
knowing duplication were urged by Hum- 
PHREY in letters to the new administration, 
shortly after the January 1961 changeover. 
At that time, the Committee on Government 
Operations approved the key points in the 
subcommittee’s report. 


ENCOURAGING TREND IN LAST 3 MONTHS 


Humpurey said that, in the last 3 months, 
there has fortunately developed “a new in- 
formation-mindedness * * * among’ Fed- 
eral policymakers.” He indicated interest 
“at the top level—the President’s Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology, Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner and continuing through the 
executive branch. When, for instance, I 
communicated the staff’s findings to Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, shortly 
after he had taken office, his reply and ac- 
tions were prompt and encouraging. 

“Now, the issue of followthrough arises— 
not only by the principal agency supporting 
research and development, the Department 
of Defense—but by the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology and the various 
other Federal agencies.” 

The bulk of the report was prepared by 
Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., senior science special- 
ist, Library of Congress, Legislative Reference 
Service. 

Additional information was compiled by 
the subcommittee’s staff. 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS IN ELECTRONIC 
DUPLICATION INDICATED 

A separate committee publication, to be 
issued next month, analyzes in depth the 
problem of controlling information on cur- 
rent federally supported electronic research 
and development projects. These are esti- 
mated to total one-third of all current 
Defense-sponsored projects. Unknowing 
duplication in the electronic area, alone, may 
cost $200 million a year, the report notes. 


COMMITTEE’S BACKGROUND 

The Committee on Government Operations 
has been reviewing problems of scientific 
information for several years. Earlier, it 
had concentrated on the problems of finding 
and managing information which has al- 
ready been published in thousands of scien- 
tific journals, books, and monographs. 

Today’s report deals, however, with infor- 
mation in the prepublication stage, i.e., 
from the date a research or development proj- 
ect is approved to the day—a year, 2 years, 
3 years later, if ever, that its results are 
reported. The report notes that a great 
many research projects are never reported 
in talks to professional societies or written 
up in technical journals. This may be be- 
cause experiments fail. Yet, the report says, 
it is essential that science learn about tests 
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which had negative results, so that, in part, 
scientists will not go on endlessly repeating 
futile experiments. 





A REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT POL- 
ICY IN RESPECT TO THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I 
notice that the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsToN], 
is on the floor; and I am much pleased, 
because, as I indicated to him earlier 
today, it is my intention to make some 
remarks in regard to the Post Office De- 
partment and to make a direct reference 
to the postal rate structure and the fi- 
nancial problems our Government faces 
because of certain deficits in the Post 
Office Department. 

On April 14, the Postmaster General 
transmitted to the Congress a message 
dealing with postal rate policy, and sug- 
gesting legislation to be enacted at this 
session of the Congress. In transmitting 
his requests, the Postmaster General 
frankly stated that, in substance, the 
proposals he is making were inherited 
by him from his predecessor. General 
Day further stated that in order to ac- 
complish the goals he seeks, such legis- 
lation should be effective on July 1 of 
this year. 

I am certain that most Members of 
the Senate have had an opportunity to 
read the request of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. However, I ask that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, in order that the 
record may be before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There is transmitted 
herewith proposed legislation, the Postage 
Revision Act of 1961, for consideration by 
the Congress. 

The President’s message on budget and 
fiscal policy, March 24, 1961, stated: “The 
January budget submitted by my predecessor 
called for an additional $843 million in postal 
revenues to eliminate the deficit in that De- 
partment’s operations. Such an _ increase 
must be effective July 1 to close the gap 
between postal expenditures and postal rev- 
enues; and, building on the previous budget, 
this administration’s budget requires an 
equal amount. I urge the Congress to close 
this gap.” 

This Department reduced the budget ex- 
penditures by $12 million, leaving $831 mil- 
lion of new postal revenues to be raised in 
1962. Of this amount about $90 million 
can be raised through administrative rate 
actions, primarily on fourth-class parcel post 
and catalogs. 

This leaves about $741 million to be met 
through legislative rate increases effective 
on July 1, 1961. The attached proposal, if 
enacted, will provide this amount of addi- 
tional revenue. 


Is there 
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The table following summarizes—for the 
major legislative rate classes—the financial 
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effects of the postal rate program developed 
pursuant to the January 1961 budget: 


Major legislative rate increases 






Postal revenues 





Mail class Estimated 
1962 Projected 
revenues new 
(current revenues 
rates) 
Millions 
0 $1, 621 
Rae cleddadtpinas 
REED giwrcwwcnacescennwe 98 
ek aisiihnacdidsarnse 532 
CE ee eee 


1 Including public service revenues. 










Cost coverage ! 













Projected 
revenues 
(proposed Increase Projected 
rates) 
Millions Percent Percent 
$2 25 124.6 
114.8 
41.2 
94.4 


2 1960 experience adjusted for all known rate and cost increases. 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


A 1-cent increase is scheduled for first- 
class mail: the rate for letters would rise 
from 4 cents per ounce to 5 cents and for 
post cards from 3 cents to 4 cents. This 
would yield about $409 million, apart from 
additional revenues from corresponding rate 
increases on penalty (Government) mail. 
Airmail postage would be raised correspond- 
ingly: from 7 cents per ounce to 8 cents for 
letters, and from 5 cents to 6 cents for cards. 

The statutory basis for first-class rates: 
In the Postal Policy Act of 1958, the Congress 
stated that first-class mail is a premium 
service for which rates should be sufficient to 
cover costs plus an additional amount to re- 
flect the value of its preferred handling. 
This pricing policy is rooted in the knowl- 
edge that costs alone do not reflect the true 
value of services. Many intangible factors, 
such as expedited handling at post offices, 
cannot be reflected in costs. The privilege of 
secrecy is another intangible value enjoyed 
only by first-class mail patrons, 

Most of the postal administrations of other 
countries follow the same differential pricing 
approach in fixing rates. In response to a 
recent inquiry to a number of foreign na- 
tions, nearly all reported a break-even goal 
for their overall postal operations with letter 
mail producing revenues substantially in ex- 
cess of costs. (See exhibit A.) 

Even prior to the enactment of the Postal 
Policy Act in 1958, the Congress over many 
years tacitly endorsed the value-of-service 
principle as a guideline for first-class mail. 
From the start of the post office cost ascer- 
tainment system in 1926 through World War 
II, rates for first-class mail were set at levels 
which produced revenues substantially in 
excess of allocated costs. From 1926 through 
1941, the value-of-service premium on first- 
class mail averaged 40 percent above costs. 

At the present time, cost coverage on first- 
class mail is running just under 100 percent. 
A l1-cent increase would bring it to about 
125 percent. 

The lag in first-class rates: Rates for first- 
Class letters have increased only once, and 
moderately, in the past 29 years. In con- 
trast, however, the general price level has 
changed frequently and substantially in that 
period. If letter postage was worth 3 cents 
in 1932, it should be worth nearly 7 cents to- 
day. While the consumer price index has 
gone up 118 percent since 1932, and the cost 
of mail handling has gone up even more, 
first-class letter rates have increased only 
33 percent. A 5-cent rate would still bring 
the total increase since 1932 to only 67 per- 
cent. 


SECOND-CLASS RATES 
Second class is the mail service for mag- 
azines and newspapers. From the very be- 
ginning of the U.S. postal system, low post- 


age rates for these media have reflected the 
belief of Congress that wide distribution 
should be encouraged for the public good. 

According to the cost ascertainment sys- 
tem, which has been used in previous years, 
the gap between costs and revenues for 
second class is currently about $340 miilion, 
on an annual basis. That amount cannot, 
of course, be taken as a rate goal in view 
of the established congressional policy of 
below-cost rates for second class. 

Postal revenues from second-class mail 
now cover about 23 percent of fully allocated 
costs. Under the rate program outlined, 
postage revenues from second class would 
be increased $78 million in fiscal 1962. This 
would amount to an increase of 79 percent. 

Enactment of the proposed increases would 
raise cost coverage for second class from 23 
percent to 41 percent. 

On a relative basis, the proposed in- 
creases would be greatest for publications 
of lighter weight and for those preferential 
publications which have not shared in any 
general rate increases for many years. In- 
cluded among these are small hometown 
newspapers which go through the mails free, 
or at the rate of 1 cent per pound, when de- 
livered within their counties of publica- 
tion. Under the proposal submitted, these 
publications would pay the same rates as 
those proposed for publications of author- 
ized nonprofit organizations: one-fourth 
cent per piece plus a bulk rate of 1144 cents 
per pound, 

THIRD-CLASS RATES 

Third-class mail consists largely of ad- 
vertising circulars mailed at bulk rates. It 
also includes fairly sizable quantities of 
catalogs and small parcels. 

Third-class bulk rates, as distinguished 
from rates for single pieces, were first en- 
acted by the Congress in 1928. For adver- 
tising circulars, the initial minimum rate 
was 1 cent per piece. That rate remained in 
effect for 23 years and then, in 1951, it was 
raised to 144 cents. Subsequently, in 1958, 
the Congress approved two successive one- 
half cent increases which brought the 
third-class bulk rate to its present 244-cent 
level. 

Since 1928, when low bulk postage rates 
were first approved, mail volume in third 
class has increased more than fourfold—a 
substantially greater increase than in any 
other mail service, except airmail. With 
this very rapid growth, direct mail has be- 
come the second largest advertising medium 
in the United States. 

According to the cost ascertainment sys- 
tem, which has been used in previous years, 
revenues in the third-class mail service cur- 
rently cover 67 percent of allocated costs. 
That adds up to an annual revenue deficiency 
of $250 million. 
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A 1-cent increase to 314 cents is scheduled 
for the minimum rate for bulk mail. This 
increase would affect most of the pieces 
moving as third-class mail. If enacted, to- 
gether with other adjustments proposed for 
third class, cost coverage would rise from 
67 percent to 94 percent. 

Delivery of third-class mails can be de- 
ferred somewhat in the interest of expedit- 
ing higher priority mails. In consideration 
of that deferment, a moderate rate conces- 
sion below cost is justifiable. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Educational and library materials: Fourth- 
class matter mailed as educational materials 
consists largely of books and phonograph rec- 
ords. Postage rates currently are 9 cents for 
the first pound of each parcel and 5 cents 
for each additional pound. At these rates, 
postage covered 60 percent of costs in 1960, 
resulting in a revenue deficiency of 21 cents 
per parcel, and $20 million in the aggregate. 
For fiscal 1962, both costs and the postage 
revenue gap are expected to increase. 

Under the terms of the Postal Policy Act, 
revenue deficiencies for educational ma- 
terials are to be covered by public service 
appropriations from Treasury funds. Adop- 
tion of the rate provisions submitted would 
raise postage revenues by about $6 million 
and reduce public service appropriations 
correspondingly. The increases in postage 
would be 1 cent per pound, to a level of 10 
cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound. 

For parcels of library materials, the cur- 
rent rate is 4 cents for the first pound and 1 
cent for each additional pound. Under the 
attached proposal, this rate would be in- 
creased to 50 percent of the general educa- 
tional materials rate: 5 cents for the first 
pound and 3 cents for each additional 
pound. Postage revenue would rise by about 
$2 million. 

Government mail: For fiscal 1962, it is 
estimated the Post Office Department will 
handle over 2 billion pieces of Government 
mail consisting mostly of first class and 
third class. For this, post office revenues 
are credited on the basis of postage rates 
paid by the public at large. Adoption of 
the rate changes outlined would increase 
postal revenues about $22 million as a direct 
result of Government mail deliveries. 

Other minor changes, including an ad- 
justment for changing mail mix, bringing 
the total revenues from these other changes 
to $28 million. 

This completes the schedule of legislative 
rate changes which, if enacted, would pro- 
duce $741 million of added annual postal 
revenue. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
the Department that enactment of this legis- 
lation is in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General. 


THE PosTaL POLICY OF OTHER NaTIONS 


(Replies to a communication from the Inter- 
national Service Division, Office of the 
Postmaster General, March 24, 1960) 


AUSTRALIA 


However, despite the results of our cost 
studies, judgment must be exercised in 
determining the practical limits of charges 
for particular services. 

We try to make a profit on the letter cate- 
gory to meet the deficiencies which are in- 
curred in handling the other items of mail 
and providing special postal facilities. 

It was estimated that postage revenue from 
the letter mail category would exceed the 
estimated cost of the service by a little over 
20 percent in a full year. 








AUSTRIA 

Revenues exceeded the expense incurred 
for the classes of mail concerned by 25.9 per- 
cent. Even though the percentage indicated 
covers several classes of domestic mail, the 


postage revenues from letters and post cards 
are certainly the decisive factor. 


BELGIUM 


Private letters leave a surplus of 339,319,371 
Belgian francs, which represents some 34 per- 
cent of their operating cost. 

Although the letter category is already 
largely profitable * * * the minimum post- 
age for an ordinary letter in the domestic 
service has been raised from 2.50 to 3 Bel- 
gian francs. It may therefore be deduced 
that the profits realized on letters are in- 
tended to cover, to a certain extent, the losses 
on other classes of correspondence. 


CANADA 


The latest financial report of the Canadian 
Postal Service indicates a 154 percent cost 
coverage for first-class mail in fiscal 1959. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


By law the Deutsche Bundespost is bound 
to cover its expenditures with the revenue 
of postage rates. Therefore, this adminis- 
tration is starting from the costs in estab- 
lishing postage rates. However, this prin- 
ciple applies only to the whole of all postage 
rates. For cultural, social, and economic 
reasons the rates of some branches of service 
are under the costs. The deficit resulting 
from these rates must be covered by excesses 
of other branches of service. 

For letters and post cards together which 
correspond to your first-class mail, revenues 
exceed the expenditures with approximately 
10 percent. 

FRANCE 

Generally speaking, postage rates are 
established in France so as to cover the oper- 
ating charges on the whole * * * making 
it necessary to recuperate on first-class ar- 
ticles the losses entailed by these other 
articles * * * than between various classes 
(first-class articles, on the one hand, second- 
class articles, on the other hand), where the 
high rates collected for the first permit 
maintaining reduced rates, lower than the 
actual cost of handling, for the others. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The domestic letter rate is the sheet an- 
chor of our inland postal finances and for 
many years we have used the profit from it 
to carry losses on some of our other serv- 
ices. * * * The profit of £13.5 million on the 
letter service represented 24 percent over 
cost and without it we should have run well 
into the red. 

The post office has many social obligations. 
But the existence of these obligations does 
not mean that the post office should be run 
primarily as a vast social service without 
regard to the economic facts of life. 

NETHERLANDS 

So apart from these rather small differ- 
ences, it may be said that the object of 
being self-supporting is approximately at- 
tained for the postal service as a whole. 

I can tell you, however, that the rate for 
leiters considerably exceeds the cost price. 

NORWAY 

Our policy must therefore be to fix post- 
age rates which as a whole warrant revenues 
that cover expenditure. Consequently, this 
deficit must be covered by means of higher 
rates concerning other services; in first place 
the domestic first-class mail service. This 
excess cannot be computed with accuracy, 
but on the approximate estimate revenue 
exceeds expenditure by 60 percent. 
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The goal of our rate policy is that 
the organization should pay its own way. 

It is a natural thing that items protected 
by monopoly—in the main, letters and post 
cards—have to bear a greater part of the 
expenditures than items not protected by 
monopoly. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Rates in force for letters and post cards 
fully cover actual costs (cost price); more- 
over, they provide necessary net income 
which is defined to cover losing operations 
in other branches of services. 

At present, postage revenue for transmis- 
sion of letters and post cards within the 
country exceeds actual postal costs of the 
US.S.R. by approximately 20 percent. 


PostaGE REVISION AcT OF 1961—SECTION-BY- 
SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 provides a short title. 

Section 2 increases the postage rates on 
first-class mail by 1 cent. 

Section 3 increases the postage rates on 
airmail other than air parcel post by 1 cent. 
It does, however, make a conforming and 
clarifying change to assure that first-class 
mail may not be sent as air parcel post at a 
lesser rate than by surface means. 

Section 4 imposes a piece rate of one- 
fourth cent on all within-county mailings 
except those on which postage is presently 
fixed by the piece. It also increases the ex- 
isting per-pound rates on within-county 
mailings by one-half cent, and applies these 
rates to publications now mailed free of 


postage. 

Section 5: This section imposes a piece 
rate postage charge to all mailings beyond 
the county of mailing except transient mail- 
ings. The piece rate is 14% cents except that 
in the case of classroom publications and 
for all nonprofit groups, it is one-fourth 
cent. 

Section 6: This section repeals the exist- 
ing minimum charge on second-class mail- 
ings. The piece rates of postage provided in 
sections 4 and 5 of the bill make the mini- 
mum rate unnecessary. 

Section 7: This section increases the rate 
of postage on controlled circulation publica- 
tions to 14 cents a pound and the minimum 
to 3 cents a piece. 

Section 8: Increases the single piece rates 
on third-class mail to 4 cents for the first 
2 ounces, and 2 cents for each additional 
ounce. It increases the bulk rate on books, 
catalogs, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants to 18 cents a pound, and on other 
third-class matter to 21 cents. The rate for 
bulk mailings of third-class matter is in- 
creased by 1 cent, except that the minimum 
for qualified nonprofit organizations is raised 
one-half cent. The minimum charge for odd- 
size pieces was fixed at 3% cents by Public 
Law 86-56. This section increases that rate 
to 4% cents. 

Section 9: This section increases the rates 
on educational materials to 10 cents for the 
first pound and 6 cents for each additional 
pound, and on library materials to 5 cents 
for the first pound and 8 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. It also incorporates into sec- 
tion 4554 of Title 39 the changes made by 
Public Law 86-644 in the materials covered 
by these rates and the conditions under 
which they apply. 

Section 10: This section continues the 
provision of law, originally section 211 of the 
Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958 (Title II of 
Public Law 85-426), which eliminated the 
rate increases provided by that law in de- 
termining the gross receipts of a post office, 
except to the extent necessary to retain it 
in the same status as it had prior to that 
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act. In addition, this section extends that 
provision to any subsequent increases in 
postage rates, including those in this bill. 

Section 11: This section postpones the 
effective date to July 1, 1961. 


5s.— 


A bill to adjust postal rates, and for other 
purposes 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the Postage Revision 
Act of 1961. 

Src. 2. First-Ciass Mari.—Section 4253 of 
Title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the words “four” and “three” 
wherever they appear, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “five” and “four”, respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 3. Arr Mar..—Section 4803 of Title 
89, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out: 

(a) the word “seven” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“eight”. 

(b) the word “five” in subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “six’’. 

(c) the phrase “three cents an ounce or 
fraction thereof” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the phrase “the rate of postage for other 
first-class mail matter”. 

Sec. 4. Szconp-Ciass Mai. WITHIN CouNTY 
OF PUBLICATION.—(a) Section 4358 of Title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (a), by redesignating sub- 
section (b) as subsection (a), and by strik- 
ing out the phrase “Except as provided in 
subsection (a) of this section and subject to 
the minimum rates provided by subsection 
4360 of this title, the” in subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The”, and by strik- 
ing out the phrase “one cent a pound” 
wherever it appears in subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “one and 
one half cents a pound”. 

(b) Section 4358 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (b) as follows: 

“(b) Each individually addressed copy of 
a publication in that portion of any mailing 
on which postage is fixed by the pound under 
subsection (a) of this section is subject to 
additional postage of one-fourth cent.” 

Sec. 5. Srconp-Ciass Mari Breronp CouNTY 
OF PUBLICATION.—Section 4359 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out so much of subsection 
(b) as precedes the table and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(b)(1) The rates of postage on publica- 
tions mailed in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section are fixed both by the 
piece as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection and by the pound as provided in 
the following table: 

[In cents]” 

(b) By adding a new paragraph (2) to 
subsection (b) as follows: 

“(2) The piece rates of postage are charged 
on each individually addressed copy of a 
publication mailed in accordance with sub- 
section (a) of this section in addition to 
the pound rates. The piece rates are as 


follows: 

In cents 
Qualified nonprofit organizations___.-- Y 
Classroom publications...........-.-- % 
Oar. yublications.................-.2-. 14,” 


Sec. 6. Mintmum PostTaGE RaTEs ON SEC- 
onpD-CLass MaIL.—(a) Section 4360 of title 
89, United States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by deleting “4360 Minimum Postage.” 
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Sec. 7. CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—Section 4422 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “12 
cents” and inserting in lieu thereof “14 
cents”, and by striking out “1 cent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “3 cents”. 





“T ype of mailing 





(1) Individual piece_....-..-.---- 





Cents 
f 4 


no Nassua cae waeneeenel} 

(2) Bulk mailings under subsec. (e) of this section of— 

(A) Books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants. 

et OMI das ot ciennelcciactbeltbeckidien 
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Sec. 8. Tutrp-Ciass MarL.—Section 4452 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) By amending the table in subsection 
(a) to read as follows: 


Unit 


Ist 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2 | Each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 


18 | Each pound or fraction thereof. 


21 Do,” 





(b) By amending the table in subsec- 
tion (b) to read as follows: 


“Mailed by— In cents 
Other than qualified nonprofit 
SUR RIREIIOOE oho ke ndncdecite tae 3% 
Qualified nonprofit organizations... 1%” 


(c) By striking out the phrase “six 
cents” in subsection (c), and inserting in 
lieu thereof “four and one-half cents”. 

Sec. 9. EDUCATIONAL AND LIBRARY MATE- 
RIALS.—Section 4554 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) By amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is ten cents 
a pound for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and six cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof except that the rates now 
or hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth- 
class matter shall apply in every case where 
such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection on— 

(1) books permanently bound for preser- 
vation, consisting wholly of reading matter 
or scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for notations 
and containing no advertising matter other 
than incidental announcement of books; 

(2) sixteen-millimeter films and sixteen- 
millimeter film catalogs except when sent to 
commercial theaters; 

(3) printed music, whether in bound form 
or in sheet form; 

(4) printed objective test materials and 
accessories thereto used by or in behalf of 
educational institutions in the testing of 
ability, aptitude, achievement, interests, and 
other mental and personal qualities with 
or without answer, test scores, or identi- 
fying information recorded thereon in writ- 
ing, or by mark; 

(5) sound recordings; 

(6) manuscripts for books, periodicals and 
music; and 

(7) printed educational reference charts, 
permanently processed for preservation.” 

(b) by striking out “4 cents” in paragraph 
(1) of subsection (b), and inserting in lieu 
thereof “5 cents”, by striking out “1 cent” 
in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3 cents’, by in- 
serting “(including cooperative processing 
by libraries)’ immediately following “loaned 
or exchanged” in paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (b), and by striking out the word “stu- 
dents” immediately preceding “notations” in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b). 

(c) By striking out: 

“(D) bound volumes of periodicals; 

(E) phonograph recordings; and” in para- 
graph (2) of subsection (b), and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 

“(D) periodicals, whether bound or un- 

und; 

(E) sound recordings; and”. 

(d) by deleting “and catalogs of those 
items” in subsection (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “scientific or 


mathematical kits, instruments or other de- 
vices and catalogs of those items, and guides 
or scripts prepared solely for use with such 
materials.” 

Sec. 10. METHOD OF DETERMINING GROSS 
REcEIpts.—Subsection (c) of section 711 of 
Title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “Public Law 85-426” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “any Act of Congress 
enacted on or after May 27, 1958”. 

Sec. 11. ErrectivE Date.—This Act shall 
become effective on July 1, 1961. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me add that I believe the Postmaster 
General is doing an excellent job, and I 
wish to compliment him on the manner 
in which he is tackling the difficult prob- 
lems which face the postal service. The 
remarks I shall make today are not in 
any way to be interpreted as a criticism 
of the Postmaster General or of the 
effort he is making. As will be disclosed, 
the purpose of my remarks is to aid the 
postal service and, I hope, to be of some 
help to my friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
able chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. He was 
chairman of the committee for several 
years before I began to serve on it. 

I am frank to say to my colleagues that 
the request of the Postmaster General 
leaves me in somewhat of a quandary. 
I am as anxious as anyone else to have 
the budget balanced and to have the 
financial integrity of the Post Office De- 
partment assured. However, I want the 
pledges of the Democratic Party to be 
carried out, and I wish to make certain 
that the citizens of my State and all 
other citizens of the Nation are provided 
the finest postal service that we can 
devise. 

As the Members of this body know, I 
was a somewhat interested participant 
in the Democratic Convention at Los An- 
geles, Calif., in the summer of 1960. I 
learned many lessons at that conven- 
tion—some of which, I may add, were 
somewhat painful. But along with the 
bad, there is always a little good. At the 
convention we adopted a platform which 
was subscribed to wholeheartedly by all 
the Democratic candidates, and it faith- 
fully reflects the true character of the 
standards of public service of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In our convention platform we 
adopted a plank dealing with the postal 
service. At this point, I should like to 
read that section of our program: 

The Republican policy has been to treat 
the U.S. postal service as a liability instead 
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of a great investment in national enlighten- 
ment, social efficiency, and economic better- 
ment. 

Constant curtailment of service has in- 
convenienced every citizen. 

A program must be undertaken to estab- 
lish the Post Office Department as a model 
of efficiency and service. We pledge our- 
selves to: 

1. Restore the principle that the postal 
service is a public service. 

2. Separate the public service costs from 
those to be borne by the users of the mails. 

3. Continue steady improvement in work- 
ing conditions and wage scales, reflecting in- 
creasing productivity. 

4. Establish a long-range program for re- 
search and capital improvements compatible 
with the highest standards of business ef- 
ficiency. 


I should like to discuss briefly the four 
parts of our postal service plank. The 
first part is: 


1. Restore the principle that the postal 
service is a public service. 


Democrats should take great pride in 
the postal plank adopted at our Los An- 
geles convention. No major political 
party for a generation had considered 
the vast ramifications of the postal es- 
tablishment. Because of the constant 
bickering over postal rate readjustments 
from the year 1949 to the present, the 
public has lost sight of the major eco- 
nomic contributions made to the Amer- 
ican economy by the postal establish- 
ment. 

As I have said earlier, I am as in- 
terested in having the budget balanced 
as is anyone else. But when it comes to 
postal service, I want everyone to know 
that Iam much more concerned with the 
delivery of mail and parcels to every 
citizen of the State of Minnesota and to 
all other citizens in the entire Nation. 
I want to be sure that the farmers, the 
small businessmen, and all other pa- 
trons of the Post Office receive the kind 
of service to which they are entitled 
from a public-service institution. ‘The 
Post Office Department is not like a pri- 
vate business. The citizens of our coun- 
try have to get their mail from the Post 
Office Department, whether they like it 
or not; and I consider it to be my job 
to see to it that they get the best pos- 
sible service that we can provide. The 
Post Office Department is not a competi- 
tive enterprise, it is a public institution. 

The second part of the Democratic 
Party postal plank is that we shall “sepa- 
rate the public service costs from those 
to be borne by the users of the mail.” 
This is nothing new, but, rather, is an 
affirmation of the 1958 Postal Policy Act, 
which requires certain enumerated free 
and reduced-rate services to be set aside 
on a “total loss” basis, to be paid for 
from the general funds of the Treasury. 

At the time when that law was en- 
acted, the estimates ranged from $250 to 
$300 million. As a matter of fact, a 
minimum factor of 10 percent of total 
costs was fully discussed on the floor of 
the Senate during the 1958 debate. 

Today, this would price our public 
services somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $400 million. Nevertheless, the past 
administration never fully complied with 
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the requirements of the 1958 Postal Pol- 
icy Act. 

The 1958 act, for example, sets aside 
$90 million on all the nonprofit church, 
charitable, and fraternal mail. Six 
thousand five hundred religious and 
charitable publications are involved in 
this figure. I consider it a good thing to 
provide special, below-cost rates on this 
category of mail. It also includes cer- 
tain essential, prime services performed 
in the public interest, such as star 
routes and third-class and fourth-class 
post offices. The act further supports 
free mail for the blind, our soldiers 
overseas, widows of Presidents, and cer- 
tain diplomatic mail. 

The 1958 act specifically repealed the 
much abused “loss of revenue” concept, 
and substituted in its place the “total 
loss” theory. Equity demands that we 
make a proper cost allocation in con- 
nection with the postal public services. 

The third part of the Democratic 
Party’s postal plank provides that we 
shall “continue steady improvement in 
working conditions and wage scales, re- 
fiecting increasing productivity.” One 
has only to refer to the several studies 
conducted by our Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee from 1953 to 
date, to appreciate and understand the 
wholesome regard of the entire Congress 
for improvements in working conditions 
and wage scales. 

It was a Democratic Congress that 
provided long-overdue pay increases in 
1955, in 1958, and again in 1960. 

I wish to say that the leader in that 
very worthy effort was the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

I need not remind this body of the 
great opposition by a Republican ad- 
ministration to these proposals during 
the past 8 years. As a matter of fact, 
the several Presidential vetoes are mat- 
ters of painful reminders to our loyal 
Government employees. I firmly believe 
that the volume of mail will continue to 
grow by leaps and bounds; and, in that 
respect, I heartily endorse the earlier 
recommendations of the Senate com- 
mittee for the rapid adoption of ma- 
chinery and modern methods in postal 
operations. This is surely one method 
by which we can assure increased pro- 
ductivity on the part of our great postal 
force and provide pay adjustments more 
comparable to the pay in private 
industry. 

I believe that in the near future it will 
be possible for the existing force in the 
Post Office Department to handle, with 
modern machinery and methods, an ever 
greater volume of mail. I know that on 
many occasions the chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has pledged his support to 
modernization of our postal system. 
This is essential if we are to achieve the 
kind of service to which every American 
is entitled. 

The last point in platform postal 
plank is that we shall “establish a long- 
range program for research and capital 
improvements compatible with the high- 
est standards of business efficiency.” 
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The problem of research and capital im- 
provement is obviously complex. Tech- 
nological advances in the field of trans- 
portation and materials handling will 
have a far-reaching effect on the oper- 
ation and location of post offices and 
the entire concept of postal organiza- 
tion. 

Decisions as to the location of post 
offices are being made in terms of cur- 
rent costs and the availability of trans- 
portation. Technological advancement 
in transportation can make these sites 
obsolete and inefficient before their time. 

Facilities must be planned to meet re- 
gional growth objectives; there must be 
research into the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between the postal service and 
population growth. 

A fresh approach to post office auto- 
mation is required. Future work must 
be based on comprehensive and defini- 
tive studies of the postal system; and 
capital requirements, labor policy, and 
technological and social changes must be 
considered as important aspects of the 
problem. 

So far we have not seen a complete 
and comprehensive description of the 
elements and resources available to the 
postal system. 

We cannot afford to mount our horse 
and rush off in all directions. We 
cannot afford to begin dazzling experi- 
ments in automation for the purposes of 
getting good publicity for the post office. 

The post office is essentially a service 
to be judged by the extent to which it 
permits the Nation to enhance its eco- 
nomic and social values. It can succeed 
only if we provide the funds and estab- 
lish policies and safeguards that can 
promote an environment responsible to 
changing conditions and able to employ 
without delay every benefit of emerging 
technology. 

Having considered these platform 
planks in detail, I am concerned because 
of the apparent conflict in philosophy 
between the approach to these matters 
taken by two great committees of this 
body. 

On January 24, 1961, my good friend, 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. JouHNsTon], the _ distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, wrote the Post- 
master General regarding postal policy. 
In his letter Senator JoHNsToN succinctly 
outlines what I consider to be the posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party and the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
with respect to the public service func- 
tions of the Post Office Department. 

Senator JoHNSTON makes a most con- 
vincing argument that the financial 
computations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment under Arthur Summerfield, which 
have now been resubmitted, are errone- 
ous in their treatment of the public 
service aspects of the postal service. In 
addition, the distinguished Post Office 
Committee chairman outlines in detail 
many suggestions which seem to be valid 
for revising the postal service and mak- 
ing it more efficient. At this point in the 
ReEcorpD I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert Senator JOHNsTON’s letter to Post- 
master General Day, together with a 
press release. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


JANUARY 24, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: As the 
new administration develops its budget for 
1962, I want to raise a few points concern- 
ing the financing and operation of the U.S. 
Post Office Department. Of course, it is 
unnecessary for me to point out to you the 
postal plank contained in the recent Demo- 
cratic platform, but I do believe that I 
should detail for you the long struggle that 
has taken place between the outgoing ad- 
ministration and the Congress on the mat- 
ter of public service costs. 

After 5 years of study and lengthy hear- 
ings in both Houses, the Congress adopted 
the Postal Policy Act of 1958 (Public Law 85- 
426). Section 104 of this act details the pub- 
lic services to be costed out on a total loss 
basis and to be paid from the general funds 
of the Treasury, instead of charging mail us- 
ers with such costs. It was the opinion of my 
committee when this act was adopted that 
the total loss on certain public services at 
that time would amount to $300 million. 
The items have been costed out at various 
figures somewhat less than this amount, but 
I am convinced, after full allowance is made 
for the last two postal pay hikes and the 
rate increases, the minimum cost of these 
services will be more than $300 million. 
The last administration made some initial 
effort to comply with the law, then with the 
help of the Budget Bureau proceeded to 
breach the law before the Appropriations 
Committees. For fiscal year 1959, the ad- 
ministration submitted $171 million and for 
1960 it submitted $172 million, omitting 
from the calculations, in both instances, the 
total losses involved in the operation of 
third- and fourth-class post offices and the 
star route system as required by law. I 
shall not go into a detailed justification of 
these matters, since they are now the law 
of the land, but their omission accounts in 
a large part for the difference between the 
administration’s early requests and the total 
figure contemplated by the Congress. 

Throughout the prior discussions before 
both committees of the Congress, the Post 
Office Department used as a basis for deter- 
mining public services the loss of revenue 
concept. This was the old Kelly law adopted 
in 1930 (39 U.S.C. 793) which the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958 specifically repealed in 
section 214. Despite this repeal, the admin- 
istration insisted on following the loss of 
revenue concept and, I am sorry to report, 
succeeded in this approach before the Appro- 
priations Committees. As a consequence the 
public service estimates ranged from $26 
million in 1956, to $49 million for fiscal 1961. 
A few examples will serve to illustrate the 
absurdity of this contention. 

Recently, I noted that the new admin- 
istration was careful to exclude nonprofit 
fraternal and religious mail from any plans 
for future rate hikes. This is quite proper 
and contemplated under the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958, provided the total loss of $60 
million on these items is set aside and 
charged to the general funds of the US. 
Treasury. The last administration insisted 
on ioss of revenue and would only charge off 
approximately $3 million as the public serv- 
ice cost. As I have asked so many times: 
“Who pays the balance?” To insist that 
business mail users pick up the loss is in 
effect asking businesses, who must make a 
profit and pay taxes, to pick up the loss on 
their nonprofit competitors. This is mani- 
festly unfair. 

As a matter of fact, a fine publication like 
the National Geographic will pay 144 cents 
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per pound on its advertising content irre- 
spective of distance, while a magazine in 
business for a profit is required to pay 2%, 
cents per pound on its editorial content on 
the same basis. Has education sunk so low 
that we place nonprofit advertising on a 
more preferred basis than the vital editorial 
content of our press? Of course, a publica- 
tion in business for a profit is required to 
pay up to 14 cents a pound on its advertis- 
ing content in the eighth zone. I have al- 
ways maintained that if real equity is to be 
obtainei in this matter we must charge off 
the total loss of the so-called nonprofit, fra- 
ternal, religious, etc., newspapers and maga- 
zines as the public service involved. 

A further example is the total loss on free- 
in-county newspapers which amounts to 
more than $15 million. This would be the 
public service measure as contemplated by 
the law, but the past administration has 
insisted on placing less than $1 million on 
this item. Again, I ask the question: “Are 
we going to ask other newspapers to pick up 
the losses on their competitors who ride for 
nothing?” This question would seem to an- 
swer itself. 

The past administration omitted three 
items contained in the law; namely, the 
total losses on star route and third- and 
fourth-class post offices, saying that such 
computations were impossible. The losses 
on these items can be readily determined 
from their annual cost ascertainment re- 
ports, but better yet the past administration 
has not hesitated to inform the Congress 
that every time it discontinued an uneco- 
nomic fourth-class post office, it saved the 
Federal Government $1,400 per year on a 
single office. It seems computations can be 
made when convenient. 

I have seen varying estimates concerning 
the postal deficit for 1961. Assuming a defi- 
cit of approximately $900 million, I would 
urge that at least $300 million of this amount 
be set aside as a public service pursuant to 
law and so presented to the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress. Without a clear 
resolution of this controversy involving pub- 
lic services, the setting of future postal rates 
is impossible because we wind up with 
nothing but confusion confounded insofar 
as basic costs and the rate formula in the 
1958 law are concerned. 

You will note from the record that the 
ranking minority member of my committee 
and I, as chairman, have both appeared be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in support of the committee’s intent and, 
for that matter, the intent of Congress on 
the subject of public services. Several mem- 
bers of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee have appeared either before 
the House Appropriations Committee or risen 
on the floor of the House to support this 
legislative intent of the Congress. 

Once the matter of full adherence to the 
1958 law is accomplished, I would urge you 
to give some careful consideration to other 
well-known subsidies existing in the postal 
service, as well as economies that might be 
achieve” in the near future. There are at 
least $200 million in subsidies which should 
be spelled out and recognized for what they 
are, and should not constitute a charge 
against the various mail users. 

I have in mind, first of all, the subsidy 
arising from the refusal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enforce the Rail- 
way Mail Pay Act of 1916 (sec. 557, U.S.C. 
39). The law is unequivocal in its require- 
ment that the Postmaster General need not 
pay the railroads a higher rate for carrying 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail than 
the railroads receive for carrying railway 
express matter. The record is quite clear 
that overpayments to the railroads, resulting 
from the nonenforcement of this law, 
amount to about $100 million a year. In 
all fairness, it should be pointed out that 
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former Postmasters General have attempted 
to comply with this law, but their efforts 
have been consistently nullified by the ICC. 
I feel that a repeal of the law at this time 
(as ICC proposes) would only admit the 
subsidy. I doubt very much if the railroads, 
in their present economic plight, could with- 
stand this kind of downward adjustment. 
I certainly would not support it. Neverthe- 
less, this annual subsidy to the railroads 
should be set aside, so identified, and not 
be imposed as an additional charge on mail 
users. 

The second subsidy involved is that to 
Railway Express Agency (wholly owned by 
the railroads), involving the unwieldy limi- 
tations on parcel post weight and size. 
Public Law 82-199, enacted in 1951, sub- 
stantially curtailed permissible weight and 
size of parcel post. This was done in an 
endeavor to bolster the sagging volume of 
Railway Express shipments. Early in 1954 
the Post Office Department testified that its 
net loss in revenue directly resulting from 
this new act amounted to $73 million an- 
nually. I am confident that, with the postal 
pay increases enacted since that time, this 
subsidy has risen to at least $100 million 
annually. 

One has only to consult the recent record 
before the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee on H.R. 7055 to know that 
the weight and size limitation (Public Law 
82-199) has been a failure. Fourth-class 
mail prices have been more than doubled 
since 1951. Parcel post volume has declined. 
Similarly, the volume and revenue to the 
Railway Express Co. has continued to di- 
minish. The volume of Railway Express ship- 
ments reached a peak of 235 million in 1946 
and declined to 82 million in 1951. After the 
enactment of Public Law 82-199, in 1951, 
the volume increased slightly to around 92 
million shipments, but today it is less than 
64 million shipments. If unwieldy limita- 
tions on weight and size of parcel post are 
continued, as is a probability, then this 
annual $100 million subsidy to Railway Ex- 
press should be clearly identified as a sub- 
sidy, and not included as part of the total 
deficit to be recovered from mail users. 

I fully realize that fourth-class mail is re- 
quired to pay its way within certain limi- 
tations, and this confuses the issue as far 
as the Railway Express subsidy is concerned. 
It might be well to bear in mind that despite 
this requirement of law, the deficit in 
fourth-class mail in the last 2 years has 
averaged $100 million per year. There again 
this amount has been used by the past ad- 
ministration to swell the alleged postal 
deficit. 

Another item erroneously included in the 
alleged postal deficit of $900 million is an 
amount of over $80 million for capital im- 
provement. The Department admitted this 
last summer, under questioning before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

You will find these matters fully set forth 
in congressional records, yet I feel compelled 
to draw them to your attention in a general 
way because, in my opinion, they do have a 
direct bearing both on the postal deficit and 
the amounts of money which should be 
charged to the Nation’s mail users. I have 
thus far detailed $580 million worth of pub- 
lic services, subsidies, and capital costs er- 
roneously charged to the deficit. The Carl- 
son committee report of 1954 disclosed that 
public services in our postal operations 
amounted to 12 percent of total costs (1952). 
My committee report of 1957 disclosed that 
public services amounted to 14 percent of 
total postal costs (1955). Applying the 
lesser percentage to current costs ($4 billion 
plus) the total of public services would 
amount to $480 million exclusive of capital 
investment. 
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Immediate economies may well be achieved 
in the postal service, amounting to at least 
5 percent of the annual $4 billion operation. 
To that end, I suggest for your consideration: 

First, for years I have questioned the 
necessity for continuing postmark and can- 
cellation operations in processing mail. I 
recognize, of course, that postmarking is 
frequently a mark of identity for many small 
communities throughout the Nation and 
certain political implications could be in- 
volved. Nevertheless, any visitor would be 
impressed, as I have been on recent visits 
to our larger post offices, by the large num- 
ber of employees, presumably temporary, en- 
gaged in hand-canceling many thousands of 
packages and odd-size envelopes. In my 
view, this is wholly unwarranted. I am con- 
vinced the American people would be willing 
to forgo the postmarking process if it meant 
that they would at long last get the kind of 
service our Government should be providing. 

Business, of course, has its postage meter 
machines for contractual purposes. These 
might continue to be used. It would seem, 
however, that we could eliminate the post- 
marks, and perfect stamps which would 
automatically cancel themselves upon use, 
and thereby dispense with this large mass 
of unnecessary temporary help. I am told 
that there is considerable support for this 
idea among the career employees of the Post 
Office Department itself. 

If an individual requires a postmark for 
legal purposes, it might be well to charge 
an extra fee for this. However, the vast ma- 
jority of mail users might well content them- 
selves with writing the date of mailing on 
their personal mail. This appears to be one 
reasonable approach toward operations econ- 
omy in a national institution still using a 
large amount of hand labor. One inevitable 
result is increased unit costs as volume in- 
creases. This is a weird concept completely 
at variance with modern American business 
practice. 

Next, consistently and frequently, I have 
urged a speedup in the use of machines 
and more modern facilities in our large post 
Offices. Necessary financing for this pur- 
pose would have my strong support. While 
the retiring Postmaster General has made 
progress in that direction, I hope we may 
move out of the prototype stage and achieve 
wide adoption of many of the new labor- 
saving devices. 

No reasonably precise estimate has ever 
been given on the potential economies in- 
herent in this kind of adjustment, but I am 
sure they must be very large. I look forward 
to the day when certain standard envelopes 
might be used by the American public at a 
differential price on the assumption that such 
standard sizes are readily adaptable to au- 
tomatic processing. 

Furthermore, I believe the postal service 
should give careful consideration to the 
economies accruing to the Department as a 
result of postal operating services performed 
by second- and third-class mailers. These 
services by mailers include zoning, sorting, 
and, in many cases, transporting the mail 
with the costs being borne directly by the 
mailer himself. In this day of rising prices, 
I think careful attention should be given this 
situation. Perhaps a system of credits for 
differential pricing could be developed. 

Finally, it has long been a matter of con- 
cern to me that the Post Office Department 
has apparently been unable to utilize the 
Nation’s several transport facilities to reas- 
onably adequate advantage. 

American business has fully realized that 
each means of transportation has its own 
peculiar value and advantage. Business has 
dovetailed the various transport media into 
@ competitive and correlated distribution 
pattern of high efficiency and economy. I do 
not believe the Post Office Department has 
given its problem of mail distribution simi- 
larly businesslike analysis. 
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Better utilization of transport facilities 
by the Department would undoubtedly re- 
duce the alleged postal deficit and such sub- 
sidies as may be currently involved. 

These comments would be incomplete if I 
did not mention that, despite the high price 
tag on public services, there still remain ways 
through which these can be reduced. It may 
be possible to institute, or increase, prices 
on free or nonprofit mail. Apparently the 
past administration found such a move im- 
possible, because no such requests were made 
during the first of its 7 years. After a single 
bold advance in this area in 1960, the past ad- 
ministration quickly withdrew its request. 
Also, the so-called special services operate at 
@ loss although the Department has full 
authority to fix rates on this category. 

In retrospect, the past 8 years constitute 
one of the most amazing periods in the Na- 
tion’s postal history. Two well-merited pay 
raises and certain fringe benefits for postal 
employees brought increased costs of ap- 
proximately $500 million a year. But the en- 
tire cost of these pay increases was Offset by 
the mail rate increases of 1958. 

We should recall that, at the end of fiscal 
1952, the postal deficit amounted to 
$727 million. Almost immediately after 
taking over in 1952, your predecessor admin- 
istration transferred out of the Department, 
at no savings to the taxpayer, $107 million 
in airmail subsidies and official Government 
mail. The cost of these was taken over by 
other Government agencies. Also, at that 
time there was still an amount of $272 mil- 
lion in additional revenues to be realized 
on an annual basis as the result of 1951 rate 
increases. After allowance for these factors, 
the deficit should have been reduced to ap- 
proximately $350 million without any allow- 
ance for public services. A little old- 
fashioned economy would have gone a long 
way to wiping out this deficit. The Carlson 
committee report of 1954 and my committee’s 
report of 1957 are also ample proof of that 
contention. 

However, the obligations of the Depart- 
ment increased by over 48 percent. In 1952 
obligations amounted to $2.7 billion and the 
estimate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, is in excess of $4 billion. So, with all 
these adjustments, we are told to anticipate 
a deficit of $900 million for 1961. 

I have always felt that the cost ascertain- 
ment report, as used by the past administra- 
tion, has not accurately reflected a proper al- 
location of the costs of handling the various 
classes of mail, particularly first class mail. 
It is imperative that a proper allocation of 
such costs and a reduction of departmental 
expenses be undertaken. Only then will mail 
users and the Congress know what the real 
loss on first-class mail is. Thereafter, con- 
sideration can be given on a sounder basis 
to the necessity, if any, for adjustments on 
postal rates generally. 

It seems to me that if more energy had 
been devoted to improving the Department 
operations and less on demonstrably un- 
needed rate increases, you might have in- 
herited a Department in a far sounder 
financial condition. 

These brief observations may be helpful 
to you. You will agree, I am sure, that 
America deserves the best postal service in 
the world, not the most expensive. The past 
administration has not produced the former, 
but was in a fair way of producing the 
latter. I stand ready to assist you at any 
time on these matters of mutual concern. 

My best wishes for every success. 

Sincerely, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON. 


Press RELEASE BY SENATOR JOHNSTON 


Until a clear definition of the public serv- 
ice costs of the postal system is achieved, it 
is impossible intelligently to set future postal 
rates, U.S. Senator Otmn D. Jounston, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, chairman of the 
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Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, informed the new Postmaster General 
today. 

Writing to Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day, Senator JoHNSTON reviewed the history 
of the postal rate structure and emphasized 
the failure of the previous administration 
and the Congress to recognize the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-426). 

A proper application of the law’s provi- 
sions, according to Senator JOHNSTON, would 
show a Post Office Department anticipated 
deficit of somewhere around $300 million, 
rather than the approximately $900 million 
envisaged by the former administration. 

“It was the opinion of my committee when 
this act was adopted,” he wrote, “that the 
total loss on certain public services at the 
time would amount to $300 million. The 
items have been costed out at various figures 
somewhat less than this amount, but I am 
convinced, after full allowance is made for 
the last two postal pay hikes and the rate 
increases, the minimum cost of these serv- 
ices will be more than $300 million. 

“The last administration made some ini- 
tial effort to comply with the law, then with 
the help of the Budget Bureau proceeded to 
breach the law before the Appropriations 
Committee. For fiscal year 1959, the ad- 
ministration submitted $71 million, and for 
1960 it submitted $172 million, omitting 
from the calculations in both instances the 
total losses involved in the operation of 
third- and fourth-class post offices and the 
star route system as required by law * * *” 

Senator JOHNSTON said he has seen “vary- 
ing estimates’’ of the postal deficit for 1961 
but “assuming a deficit of approximately 
$900 million, I would urge that at least $300 
million of this amount be set aside as a pub- 
lic service pursuant to law and so presented 
to the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress.” 

He told Mr. Day: “Without a clear reso- 
lution of this controversy involving public 
services, the setting of future postal rates is 
impossible because we wind up with noth- 
ing but confusion confounded insofar as 
basic costs and the rate formula in the 1958 
law are concerned.” 

Pointing out the long struggle of his com- 
mittee to bring about adherence to the 1958 
Postal Act’s requirements, he said: “Once 
the matter of full adherence to the 1958 
law is accomplished, I would urge you to 
give some careful consideration to other 
well-known subsidies existing in the postal 
service, as well as economies that might be 
achieved in the near future. There are at 
least $200 million in subsidies which should 
be spelled out and recognized for what they 
are, and should not constitute a charge 
against the various mail users.” 

One example: “Another item erroneously 
included in the alleged postal deficit of $900 
million is an amount of over $80 million for 
capital improvement. The department ad- 
mitted this last summer.” 

Taking the true measure of public services 
(which Senator JoHNsTon listed for Mr. 
Day) and excluding capital investment would 
provide a more accurate picture of a post 
office deficit of around $30 million—and 
not $900 million. 

Critically reviewing the policies of the 
previous Post Office Department administra- 
tion, Senator JoHNSTON declared: “I have 
always felt that the cost ascertainment re- 
port, as used by the past administration, has 
not accurately reflected a proper allocation 
of the costs of handling the various classes 
of mail, particularly first-class mail. 

“It is imperative that a proper allocation 
of such costs and a reduction of depart- 
mental expenses be undertaken. Only then 
will mail users and the Congress know what 
the real loss on first-class mail is. There- 
after, consideration must be given on a 
sounder basis to the necessity, if any, for 
adjustments on postal rates generally. 
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“It seems to me that if more energy had 
been devoted to improving the Department 
operations and less on demonstrably un- 
needed rate increases, you might have in- 
herited a department in a far sounder finan- 
cial condition.” 

To the new Postmaster General, Senator 
JOHNSTON said: “These brief observations 
may be helpful to you. You will agree, I am 
sure, that America deserves the best postal 
service in the world, not the most expensive. 
The past administration has not produced 
the former, but was in a fair way of produc- 
ing the latter. I stand ready to assist you at 
any time on these matters of mutual con- 
cern.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it is safe to say, in summarizing 
the letter of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonnstTon], that his po- 
sition and that of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee is that a clear 
definition of the cost of public service is 
necessary before postal rates can be in- 
telligently arrived at. 

On the other hand, my good friend, 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], in a most challenging 
speech to the Senate on March 29, urged 
that action be taken immediately to wipe 
out what he describes as the deficit in the 
Post Office Department. The distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia has been 
a longtime student of the postal system, 
and, as chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the Departments of 
the Treasury and the Post Office, is vital- 
ly concerned with the financing of the 
postal service and the efficiency of its 
operations. 

It is because of this difference between 
my two good friends and the committees 
that they represent that I believe we 
should not proceed hastily in the enact- 
ment of postal rate legislation. I believe 
that we owe it to ourselves and to the 
country to make a definitive study of 
these problems and resolve the differ- 
ences that seem to exist. 

We need to take a long look at the Post 
Office Department and the service it 
renders. We need to determine why the 
parcel post service is becoming more in- 
adequate day by day. We need to study 
postal service and the movement of the 
mails in relation to the changes in our 
transportation system brought about by 
the jet age. We need to reduce this 
patchwork structure of service and rates 
in the Post Office Department to a more 
streamlined entity. 

The whoic matter of the abandonment 
of railroad routes is of grave concern to 
the postal service. 

There has never been a comprehensive 
frontal attack on the whole postal rate 
structure in terms of better service, bet- 
ter equipment, and more efficient cost as- 
certainment. 

We have tackled the postal rate prob- 
lem at the committee level to the best 
of our ability. I think the time has ar- 
rived, in light of the deficit and in light 
of technological improvements which are 
available, for a very careful, methodical, 
and intensive study of the postal rate sit- 
uation. 

In the past few days, because I am in- 
terested in this problem, I have been 
reading a private study made by an out- 
standing management engineering firm 
dealing with the postal service. This re- 
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port, among other things, contains this 
statement: 

The true value accruing to society through 
many uses of the mails cannot be measured 
in monetary terms. 


I believe this should be our guideline in 
approaching the problems of the postal 
service, and I think it high time that we 
make final determinations with the co- 
operation of all interested Senate com- 
mittees and nail down, once and for all, 
the policy of our Government with 
respect to the postal service, which 
reaches the doorstep of every one of our 
citizens in all 50 States. 

I believe the present administration in 
the Post Office Department should take 
a fresh look at the Postal Policy Act of 
1958. I urge it not to rely on the esti- 
mates handed down to us by the previous 
administration. It should then submit 
findings to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of Congress which are realistic and 
which give meaning to the public service 
provisions of the act. When that has 
been done, the Appropriations Commit- 
tees can then identify, with some degree 
of assurance, the true amount of our 
postal deficit. At that time our Post Of- 
fice Committees can proceed to the task 
of rate changing with firmness and in- 
telligence. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the statement and 
suggestion offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. I agree com- 
pletely that we cannot and should not 
undertake another round of postal rate 
fixing until we have fully and finally 
resolved the matter of public service 
costs. 

I was hoping that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CaRLson] would be present, 
because he takes the same position I 
do upon this matter, 

I thought we settled the controversy 
with the enactment of the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958, but as time goes on, we 
seem to get further and further from 
the intent of that legislation. There 
are some who disregard its provisions 
on the basis that it was a hastily con- 
ceived, repent-in-leisure proposition. 
That is not so. The first modern postal 
policy legislation was originated in the 
House of Representatives as early as 
1956. Again in 1957, that body incor- 
porated in its rate bill a section dealing 
with postal policy as a basis for rate 
making. Finally, in 1958, after months 
of deliberation and many hours of de- 
bate, the Congress adopted the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958. 

The law provides a list of free and 
preferred-rate services performed by the 
Post Office Department that should be 
set aside on a “total loss” basis, to be 
paid for from the general funds of the 
Treasury and not charged to any user, 
or class of users, of the mails. 

The 1958 act also repealed the Kelly 
law, which had originally provided a 
measure of public services on a loss-of- 
revenue basis, because with the tremen- 
dous growth of our postal system, it was 
not fair or equitable to ask business mail 
users to foot the bill for those items that 
were strictly in the national interest. 
The cost of such services should be paid 
for out of the general funds. 
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Many of us who supported the 1958 
law were of the opinion that public serv- 
ice costs at that time amounted to ap- 
proximately $300 million, or somewhat 
less than 10 percent of total postal costs. 
There was considerable support here on 
the floor of the Senate for a minimum 
allowance of 10 percent for public serv- 
ice costs. 

In 1954 the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, under the lead- 
ership of my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], 
found that such services amounted to 
12 percent of total costs. Again, in 1957, 
the committee reported that the total 
loss on public services amounted to 14 
percent of costs. The Post Office De- 
partment fought us every step of the 
way on this matter, but the Congress 
overruled the Department. 

Why is it that $300 million, out of a 
$4 billion budget, causes so much con- 
troversy? ‘This is a little more than 7 
percent, and, in my judgment, very rea- 
sonable. In the 1940’s, when we had the 
Kelly law on the books, nobody objected 
to an 8-percent factor on public services. 
Recently, I reviewed the annual report 
of the Postmaster General for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946. On page 129 
of that report, I found the following 
tabulation of services: 

Penalty matter for branches of 

Government other than Post 


a ae aia $98, 261, 000 
SR SEU rcs cstenersnen pene 846, 000 
Publications going free in 

RUINED susinciiy cai ees dtieahardhinighidlcedaie 647, 000 
Free mail for the blind___.-_-. 86, 000 
Differentials in postage for 

TORIES. TA se meminm one 406, 000 

Secacicen neta beens 100, 246, 000 


With total expenditures of $1,354 mil- 
lion for that year, the $100 million 
amounts to a little under 8 percent for 
the year. Do Senators know whai that 
would produce in public services today? 
It would amount to over $320 million. 

Again, in 1951 the annual report car- 
ried an adjustment of $105 million, 
about $18 million of which involved air- 
mail subsidies. In all, it amounted to 
approximately 5 percent of total ex- 
penditures. 

Of course, I know that we have trans- 
ferred the cost of penalty and franked 
mail and airmail subsidies out of the 
Post Office at no savings to the taxpayer. 
That is why we had to repeal the Kelly 
law. Today, I would tell my colleagues 
that the losses on nonprofit mail alone 
will equal the former totals of public 
service credits under the Kelly law. 

When the House of Representatives 
places a zero factor on public services, 
as was the case when it acted on the 
1962 Post Office budget, I say we are 
going backward instead of forward. A 
public service factor is not a new de- 
velopment in postal finances; we have 
had provision for it as far back as 1930. 
However, the total loss on just the non- 
profit items in our postal service today 
exceeds the grand total of the items un- 
der the Kelly law. That is why we had to 
enact a new law, and why we provided 
total losses this time so that future postal 
rate bills would not, in effect, be a tax 
on postal users. It is a tax when we ask 
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such users to pick up the losses on all 
the free and reduced-rate operations. 
As long as the Congress has provided 
for these free services, then I say they 
should be paid for out of the general 
funds of the Treasury. I want to make 
sure the postal patrons only pay for the 
service they receive, and do not con- 
tribute to the cost of free and many 
other subsidized services. 

I agree completely with the Senator 
from Minnesota {Mr. HumpnHrey] that 
until the matter of postal policy is re- 
solved it will be impossible to enact a 
proper rate bill. I wish to thank my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, for his very fine ex- 
planation of the problem and his sug- 
gestion for its solution. 





TEACHERS, TEXTBOOKS, AND 
TRAVELS: COMMUNIST ACTION 
IN THE WORLD’S SCHOOLS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on April 
12, 1961, the Honorable Lyman B. Kirk- 
patrick, Jr., Inspector General of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, addressed 
the Seventh Annual National Military- 
Industrial and Educational Conference 
at its meeting in Chicago, on the subject 
“Teachers, Textbooks, and ‘Travels: 
Communist Action in the World’s 
Schools.” 

Meetings with this conference were 
under the sponsorship of the Institute 
for American Strategy, which is a non- 
profit educational corporation whose ob- 
jective is to further public understand- 
ing of the nature of the contemporary 
nee challenge to American free- 

om. 

This institute conducts programs de- 
signed to increase public awareness of 
the nature, objectives, and methods of 
communism, and also of the ideals and 
assets inherent in our free society for 
meeting its challenge. The institute is 
tax exempt, nonpartisan, and privately 
managed. It is financed through the 
contribution of some 100 corporations of 
the United States and a number of foun- 
dations. 

It is a splendid organization for its 
declared purposes. Those who support 
it and are active in its affairs are to be 
highly commended. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has had long and 
varied experience in the field about 
which he spoke. The information and 
the thoughts which he expressed are de- 
serving of more widespread circulation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his speech be 
printed in the ConcressronaL Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEACHERS, TEXTBOOKS, AND TRAVELS: Com- 
MUNIST ACTION IN THE WoRLD’s SCHOOLS 
(Address by Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., In- 
spector General of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, to the Seventh Annual 

National Military-Industrial and Educa- 

tional Conference, Chicago, Tll., April 12, 

1961) 

The world’s educational institutions will 
be one of the decisive battlefields in the 
fight for existence between communism and 
the free world. 
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The election by the Communists to pur- 
sue their struggle for world domination by 
competitive coexistence has signaled an in- 
tensification of their efforts in education. 

Let there be no illusion that the Com- 
munist efforts in the schools, colleges, and 
universities will be confined to the area of 
the Red bloc. Throughout the world there 
is ample evidence that the Communists are 
determined to win the youth as the first 
step in winning the world. 

In a report entitled “Communist Target— 
Youth,” J. Edgar Hoover, the eminent Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and a foremost authority on both com- 
munism and the problem of youth, wrote: 
“The successful Communist exploitation and 
manipulation of youth and student groups 
throughout the world today are a major 
challenge which free world forces must meet 
and defeat.” 

You will recall that Lenin wrote: “Give 
us the child for 8 years, and it will be a 
Bolshevik forever.” He also noted: “He 
who has youth, has the future.” 

On the first day you heard from Mr. Sul- 
livan, the Chief of Kesearch of the FBI, on 
the subject of “Communism and Education 
in the United States.” I am sure his excel- 
lent report left no doubt in your minds that 
the United States is a major target of this 
Communist offensive in education. The 
statement of Gus Hall, general secretary of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
to the national committee on January 20, 
1961, certainly made their intentions com- 
pletely clear. He said: “There is a mush- 
rooming of Marxist- and Socialist-oriented 
groups on the campuses in all parts of the 
country, and we have witnessed the emer- 
gence of a new and very successful youth 

per.” He went on to say: “the party 
must give much higher priority for the work 
among youth in ail fields of endeavor.” 

This is a worldwide effort on the part of 
the Communists. The statement of policy 
adopted by the Moscow conference of 81 
Communist Parties in December 1960 has 
been called the sharpest declaration of war 
ever adopted by any international Commu- 
nist gathering. This statement emphasized 
Communist youth work in saying “there are 
new opportunities now to draw the younger 
generation into the struggle for peace and 
democracy, and for the great ideals of com- 
munism.” 

It is our purpose today to present a fac- 
tual analysis of how the Communists plan 
to pursue their objectives in the field of edu- 
cation. These objectives are clearly recog- 
nizable in the underdeveloped, education- 
starved, and intensely nationalistic countries 
of the free world. Here the aim is to cap- 
ture the future leadership and to utilize 
the pull of educational centers in the free 
world, particularly the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and others. Propaganda 
which identifies communism and the bloc 
with the national aspirations and anticolo- 
nial attitudes of the young generations cre- 
ates a favorable climate for the operation. 

We should recognize at the start that 
what we are talking about today is the strug- 
gle between those forces who want to create 
the Communist man and those who want 
men to be free. The international Com- 
munist movement is dedicated to and or- 
ganized for the destruction of all non-Com- 
munist institutions. 

Teachers are the principal targets of Com- 
munist activity. East Germany provides a 
picture window on what happens in an area 
that falls under Communist domination. 
Every year from 2,000 to 2,500 teachers have 
fled from East Germany. These men and 
women could not live with themselves under 
Communist conditions. They recognized 
that they were no longer educators, but 
propagandists and political puppets. 

The Special Committee on Refugee 
Teachers from East Germany of the World 
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Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession reported the reasons for 
the teachers’ flight as follows: 

“He is not only forced in all classes and 
to pupils of all ages to represent the political 
conditions and measures in the Soviet Zone 
as right and good, but in addition has po- 
litical tasks to fulfill outside school, such 
as taking part in political organizations, 
leadership work at political rallies and pro- 
paganda meetings, participating in courses 
of political instruction.” 

This same report goes on to say that the 
teacher is obliged to determine the political 
views of the parents. He cannot have any 
religious convictions and he must influence 
children to abandon the church. 

The same report noted that the economic 
circumstances of the teachers in the East 
Zone are quite good compared with other 
professions. This is a significant aspect of 
the problem of which we should take note. 

One of the principal Communist appeals 
to teachers is that in many areas of the 
world they are underpaid and socially in- 
secure. Quite a few turned to Communist 
doctrines in search of a political philosophy 
which would assist them in explaining the 
complexities of modern life to themselves 
and their students. Sad to say, the train- 
ing afforded teachers has often neglected 
modern history and the political sciences 
and left them all too vulnerable to the im- 
pressive pretensions of Communist pseudo- 
science. 

Communist peace propaganda attracted 
teachers because their daily contact with 
young students kept questions of pacificism 
and militarism continuously before their 
eyes. This propaganda skillfully combines 
the teachers’ economic and professional de- 
mands with its disarmament bid: “If the 
defense budget is reduced the Government 
can build new schools, raise teachers’ sal- 
aries, and provide for new research facilities.” 

Some teachers accepted Communist lead- 
ership of their professional organizations 
and unions for the same reason as many in- 
dustrial workers did: the Communists prom- 
ised them everything they wanted in a ma- 
terial sense—higher salaries, increased job 
security, old-age insurance, etc. The fact 
that these promises mean nothing is often 
not recognized until it is too late. Mr. 
Hoover says in his book “Masters of Deceit”: 
“The party keeps stressing Marxist-Leninist 
education: Party schools, reading the Com- 
munist press, self-study. It builds up a 
discipline that automatically attacks doubts, 
rationalizes contradictions inside the party 
structure, and guides every decision in the 
party’s favor.” 

To prevent deviations there is constant 
pressure from the party or from the union 
which is affiliated with the World Federa- 
tion of Teachers Unions, an affiliate of the 
Communist-run World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The history of the World Federation of 
Teachers Unions indicates its true nature. 
It was organized in 1946; was expelled from 
Paris in 1952 for “fifth column activities.” 
The WFTU moved to Vienna; was again ex- 
pelled from that city in 1956. It finally 
settled its headquarters in Prague. 

The World Federation of Teachers Unions 
claims a membership of some 6 million from 
80 countries. However, the bulk of its mem- 
bership comes from the Communist bloc. 
Among its objectives it lists the establish- 
ment of universal free education, meaning 
under Communist control; and the outlaw- 
ing of all textbooks propagating militarism, 
imperialism, or racial domination, meaning 
all those not written from a Marxist- 
Leninist point of view. 

Under the sponsorship of the World 
Federation of Teachers a third World Con- 
ference of Teachers was held in Conakry, 
Guinea, in July 1960. This conference was 
attended principally by delegates from 
Communist countries and Communists from 
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Western countries. There were actually 
more minor officials from the various 
ministries of education present than there 
were teachers. There was little serious dis- 
cussion of the problems in education tacing 
Africa, but considerable political propaganda 
was directed at the United States. The 
tactics were in keeping with the pattern 
established by the World Federation of 
Teachers Unions, wherein educational prob- 
blems are never studied as such, but always 
from the viewpoint of the so-called ciass 
war. 

To propagate its philosophy the World 
Federation of Teachers Unions publishes an 
illustrated monthly magazine, Teachers of 
the World, in English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Japanese. This is but one 
of the many Communist publications 
designed to have an impact in the field of 
education. 

The Communists have long recognized the 
tremendous impact of the printed word. 
But in their use of the printed word they 
are extremely careful to see that the stu- 
dent and intellectual see only the right 
words. It should be noted here that with- 
out exception education in the Soviet orbit 
is praised, while that in the United States 
and the British Commonwealth is ceaselessly 
criticized. 

In the United States and other free coun- 
tries the students in courses of political 
philosophy and economy are given a careful 
objective analysis of the various types of 
political and economic systems. Original 
documents and publications from the 
various countries of the world are used. 

In Communist countries a course in po- 
litical economy presents the capitalist sys- 
tem within the framework of a Marxist in- 
terpretation of history. Students are not 
allowed access to current Western texts. In 
the political economy course required of all 
students in Communist universities there 
are books by only four authors: Friedrich 
Engels, Karl Marx, V. I. Lenin, and Josef 
Stalin. 

Such is education in the Communist bloc. 
These efforts are not so obvious in areas of 
the free world, but equally dangerous. In 
one important area of southeast Asia, where 
as you know there are large Chinese com- 
munities, it is estimated that as high as 90 
percent of the students in the Chinese sec- 
ondary school systems are under Communist 
influence. With few exceptions the text- 
books used are identical with those used in 
Communist China. They are carefully writ- 
ten in order to create a sense of identifica- 
tion with China, so that the schooling, 
rather than providing an objective and bal- 
anced education, is in effect creating a fifth 
column for Peiping. 

In a major Latin American city a new 
school is being organized under the direction 
of two prominent Communist activists 
whose role, if they are successful in their 
covert activity, will be unknown to the pub- 
lic, to most of the teachers, and to the stu- 
dents. In other words they are using re- 
spectable citizens and educators as a front. 
The courses which will be presented have 
most respectable names: Political econom- 
ics, philosophy, and history. What these 
courses will actually present are the political 
economics of Marxism, dialectical material- 
ism, and the history of socialism. 

Perhaps we should note here in passing 
that the Cuban public schools have recently 
received an order from the Government to 
give instruction in Communist doctrine. 

Under the Communist scheme of things 
the student is not just a passive recipient 
of indoctrination. The objective is to bring 
him under firm control and to make him an 
activist. 

Terror is not an unknown weapon in this 
effort. Force is used against teachers and 
nonconformist students—something that 
never fails to affect the impressionable 
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young. Social ostracism is used by listing 
the names of opponents on the blackboard 
and labelling them as traitors. 

Enticing scholarship offers attract many, 
particularly those students who are bright 
but poor. In order to get and keep their 
scholarships students are required to read 
prescribed books and to follow the orders of 
all leaders. 

Tool of the Communists in their activities 
among students is the International Union 
of Students which was founded in Prague 
in 1946 and which claims a membership 
of more than 3 million students in some 
36 affiliated organizations. Most of the non- 
Communist affiliates of this organization 
left it by 1950. 

The International Union of Students holds 
periodic World Student Congresses, and 
works closely with the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth, another Communist 
front, in running the biennial World Youth 
Festivals. It uses every opportunity to 
criticize conditions in the free world eulo- 
gizing life in the Communist countries. In- 
dicative of the wide extent of its activities 
are the departments in the secretariat in 
Prague. (1) Education, culture, and travel; 
(2) student needs and welfare; (3) press 
information; (4) administration and fi- 
nance; and (5) faculty bureau. 

This organization is among those respon- 
sible for the mass of Communist literature 
available to the students from secondary 
schools and universities. Attractive books 
and periodicals are sold for very little. 
These print distorted reports and half-truths 
about the United States and the free world 
and extol the conditions of life in Commu- 
nist countries. It is small wonder that many 
students are tempted to travel to Commu- 
nist countries for university education. 

Chukwuemeka Okonkwo, of Nigeria, wrote 
of his experiences in this regard in the Ni- 
gerian Sunday Times. He reported that he 
was consciously trying to test the suitability 
of communism as a state system in order to 
prepare himself to play a part in the develop- 
ment of Nigeria. He obtained U.N. spon- 
sorship to study in the Soviet Union. Be- 
fore going he read everything he could lay 
his hands on about the U.S.S.R. and about 
Marxism-Leninism. He was impressed by 
the promises of aid to Africa and by the 
objectives stated. 

Here is his report in his own words: “On 
the basis of what I had read * * * I formed 
a mental picture of a perfect society, devoid 
of social, economic, and political injustice, 
a highly organized state, potentially greater 
than any other.” 

He goes on to say that upon first arriv- 
ing in Moscow the students were pampered 
and feted. They were allowed to mix with 
the Russians. “It was hoped no doubt that 
they would influence us.” But he reports 
that the reverse was true. The Russian 
students had never experienced such free 
and open discussions and questions in 
class—“they could not understand this at 
first; but they, too, began to imitate us be- 
cause we * * * got away with it.” The in- 
evitable followed: “The authorities called a 
halt to fraternization. They put us in sepa- 
rate hostels and gave us passes. * * * From 
your hostel through the Russian sectors to 
the classroom you had to use three passes.” 

Okonkwo said many of the African stu- 
dents had a grudge against the West for 
what they considered the injustices of colo- 
nialism, and were urged to make statements 
favorable to the U.S.S.R. and anti-Western. 
He said: “We did not know it then, but later 
it dawned on us that not only were the Rus- 
sians striving to convince the world of their 
own system, they were hard put to it, try- 
ing to convince their own people about 
communism.” He wrote: “Today I know 
that communism in theory reads better than 
any ideology on earth; but I know, also, that 
communism in practice is the most oppres- 
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sive, the most abominable, and the most 
inhuman government machine that has yet 
been evolved.” 

Okonkwo isn’t the only African who had 
illusions shattered by the realities of the 
Communist system of education. Another 
commented: “In Africa they all want to come 
here. We come to be taught but we find, 
when we get here, that you cannot be neu- 
tral in this country. They won’t let you.” 
And a third student said: “The best way to 
become an anti-Communist is to live here.” 

We would be foolish to presume that edu- 
cation in the Communist countries affects 
many in this manner. But even if a few 
students see through the sham, we cannot 
conclude that Communist manipulation of 
education is so obvious that it is self-defeat- 
ing. Young people are often intelligent but 
rerely wise. 

Most students are selected with care by 
the Communist embassies, or the Commu- 
nist Party, or front organizations. Several 
countries have expressed concern over the 
direct recruitment of students in this man- 
ner. The Indian Government has indicated 
that it will not permit it, and further that 
the 30 to 40 students selected to attend the 
new Friendship University in Moscow will 
not be permitted to take political or ideo- 
logical courses. 

The Friendship University will be the lode- 
stone by which the Communists will try 
to attract more and more foreign students 
to Moscow. It opened October 1, 1960, with 
500 students—only about 10 percent from 
the Soviet Union and all the rest from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. It has been 
stated that the foreign students will not 
have to take courses in Marxism-Leninism 
which are compulsory for all Russians. 
Foreign students will get free tuition, a free 
room, medical care, a clothing allowance 
and $70 a month. Transportation will be 
provided to Moscow—and home again after 
5 years. In 3 years this university will have 
3,000 to 4,000 undergraduates in everything 
from engineering to Marxist economics. 

The Soviet Union is not alone in offering 
expanded opportunities for foreign students. 
African youth leaders are trained free at the 
Wilhelm Pieck Youth College in Bernau. 
Czechoslovakia has offered 40 technical 
scholarships to Mali, each for a 2- to 3- 
year period with all expenses paid. Leipzig 
University has a department of African 
studies and many other opportunities are 
offered in schools and universities from 
Prague to Peiping. 

The challenge that this Communist of- 
fensive poses for the free world is impres- 
sive. It is a challenge which must be met 
or we will truly be buried. 

First, as Allen Dulles said in a speech 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars in Detroit 
last August: “We need far and wide in this 
country more education on the whole his- 
tory of the Communist movement. 

“We should not be afraid to teach the 
subject. A history of communism and all 
of its works would bear its own indictment 
of the system. Let the facts speak for them- 
selves.” 

There is no shortage of literature on the 
subject. Your own Dr. Kenneth Colegrove 
produced the book “Democracy Versus Com- 
munism” under the auspices of the institute 
of fiscal and political education. J. Edgar 
Hoover’s book “Masters of Deceit” should 
be required reading. And there are other 
studies produced by many research organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

Second, every effort should be made to 
permit others the opportunity to study not 
only communism but the free world. Al- 
ready many fine research institutions in the 
free world are studying the problems of the 
Communist world particularly in such coun- 
tries as West Germany, England, and Japan. 
There should be more such institutions and 
they should particularly be open to scholars 
from the new and underdeveloped nations. 
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Third, worldwide efforts are required to 
improve the status of the teacher, I have 
described what attracts teachers to com- 
munism, and perhaps the most important 
is the poor economic state in many parts of 
the world. Salaries of teachers are all too 
often insufficient to meet the necessities of 
life. The Hong Kong Government reported 
that a growing interest on the part of teach- 
ers in communism vanished when a more 
adequate salary scale was adopted. 

Fourth, students in the world should not 
be permitted to have empty stomachs and 
intolerable living conditions. These condi- 
tions breed communism regardless of the 
education they receive. 

Finally, there should be a full and free 
interchange of unclassified information. 
When a chemistry student spends 6 months 
in the Soviet Union without being permitted 
to see the list of chemistry courses offered by 
the university in which he is enrolled, it is 
obvious that Communist practices do not 
match their promises of freedom. 

The Communists are terrified of the 
searchlight of truth—they will not allow it 
to shine on their own people; they will strive 
to keep the light from all others. 





TRIBUTES TO DR. KONRAD ADE- 
NAUER, CHANCELLOR OF THE 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY, AND HIS FOREIGN MINIS- 
TER, DR. HEINRICH VON BREN- 
TANO 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on April 
14, a large and distinguished cross sec- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary branches of our Government 
and a number of leading private citizens 
paid a well-deserved tribute to one of the 
great statesmen of our time, Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano. 

The Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son, headed a representation of the ex- 
ecutive branch, which included the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, and the President’s three mili- 
tary aides as well as many other dis- 
tinguished members of government, 
political, civic leaders, and laymen. 

Former President of the United States, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, through his 
personal assistant, Col. Robert L. Schulz, 
telephoned a message of greetings to his 
old friend and comrade-in-arms in the 
struggle against Communist imperialism. 
Colonel Schulz also expressed regrets on 
behalf of General Eisenhower, that, due 
to being on the west coast, it would be 
impossible for him to attend the recep- 
tion and luncheon in honor of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and Minister von Bren- 
tano, both of whom he reveres so highly. 
He requested that his respects and high- 
est regards be conveyed to both gentle- 
men. 

It was my privilege to serve as a co- 
host with my distinguished colleagues, 
Senators THomas J. Dopp, HuseErt H. 
HuMPHREY, STYLES BRIDGES, and JAcos K. 
Javits, at a luncheon in honor of the 
Chancellor and his very able Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, in 
the New Senate Office Building. 
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Following as it did the discussions be- 
tween the Chancellor and President 
Kennedy on the major problems con- 
fronting our two countries in meeting 
the insistent threats of the Communist 
challenger, it was our objective to con- 
vey to the Chancellor and to his col- 
leagues a sense of the nonpartisan 
solidarity which unites America in its 
resolve to stand by him in his determi- 
nation to defend the freedom of Berlin 
and to achieve the unification of his 
country through free elections. 

It must be said that the great courage 
and integrity was never more in evidence 
than in the timing of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s visit to Washington. For many 
years, he and his government have been 
the primary targets of ceaseless drum- 
fire of invective by Soviet propaganda 
mills. 

The Communists have sought con- 
tinually to blot out the clear and by now 
thoroughly established distinction be- 
tween the Germany of Adenauer and the 
Germany of Hitler. These efforts 
reached a peak of intensity during the 
few weeks immediately preceding his 
arrival in Washington. They were 
aimed especially at turning the Eich- 
mann trial in Israel into renewed as- 
saults on the integrity of the Chancellor 
and members of his Government. This, 
despite a clear expression by Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion of Israel that his 
Government draws a sharp distinction 
between the Germany of the 1930’s and 
the Federal Republic of today. 

To underscore this reasoned judgment, 
it is worth pointing out that among 
those who accepted our invitation to the 
luncheon honoring the Chancellor was 
Mr. Mordechai Gazit, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Israel, who came as the 
representative of his Government’s Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mr. 
Avraham Harman, who was not in 
Washington at the time and wanted to 
be sure that he was represented on this 
occasion. 

If any further testimony were needed 
to the Federal Republic’s stature as a 
nation dedicated to the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual, it was provided by 
an inspiring invocation given at the 
luncheon by Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld 
of the Washington Hebrew Congregation. 
We were additionally honored by the 
presence of the Chaplain of the Senate, 
Rey. Frederick Brown Harris, and Rev. 
Martin J. Casey, of Holy Trinity Catholic 
Church, where our President frequently 
worships. 

I invite the Senate’s attention to the 
international background against which 
the tribute to the Chancellor took place. 

The continuing turbulence in the 
Congo, the Soviet obstruction of a cease- 
fire in Laos, the failure of Soviet negotia- 
tors in Geneva to show the first sign of 
good faith in the negotiations on nuclear 
arms control, the unremitting efforts to 
vitiate the effectiveness of the United 
Nations and its Secretary General—all 
of this has given fresh urgency to the 
need for giving new strength, unity, and 
purpose to the Western alliance. 

By all odds, one of the most forthright 
voices for this end has been that of 
Chancellor Adenauer. Through his For- 
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eign Minister, Dr. von Brentano, he has 

called for Western economic and political 

cohesion to match the solidarity of our 
common military defenses. 

Recognition of all this indomitable 
champion of human freedom represents, 
not only for the rebirth of his own coun- 
try from the ashes of a totalitarian re- 
gime, but for the future of a world based 
on the rule of law and respect for human 
rights, was reflected in the remarks of 
my colleagues, which I should like to in- 
clude in the Rrecorp. 

The response by Chancellor Adenauer 
to these well-merited tributes was a 
moving and eloquent experience for all 
who had the privilege to hear him. 

The high-minded context in which the 
Federal Republic of Germany views its 
relations with the United States was ad- 
mirably stated by Foreign Minister von 
Brentano. 

Mr. President, the opportunity afforded 
so large and representative a gathering 
of Washington’s officia] life, as well as 
leading figures in American civic and 
business affairs, to meet the Chancellor 
and his party and talk with them at first 
hand, should cement still further the 
bonds of friendship and understanding 
between two countries whose peoples 
share the same aspirations and face the 
same challenges. 

It was our hope and certainly our 
intention to give the Chancellor to un- 
derstand in personal terms the great 
respect and affection *n which he is held 
in our country, and through him to con- 
vey to the German people our unyielding 
determination to stand by their side in 
the great endeavors for peace, freedom, 
and justice that animate our two 
countries. 

We trust that the significance of our 
expression of esteem and confidence in 
the Chancellor will not be lost on those 
to the east of his country who find the 
prospect of German-American partner- 
ship discomforting. 

Let them read the words that were 
exchanged at this historic gathering, 
to enable them as well as a larger audi- 
ence to do so. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that there be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks a ver- 
batum transcript of the tributes paid to 
Chancellor Adenauer, and the tribute 
which the Chancellor and his Foreign 
Minister Dr. Heinrich von Brentano paid 
to the American people by their presence 
and by their remarks at this heartwarm- 
ing display of solidarity between nations; 
also that a list of the distinguished per- 
sons present at this notable event be 
printed after that transcript. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS OF LUNCHEON ProGRam HONOR- 
InG Dr. Konrap ADENAUER, CHANCELLOR OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, AND 
His FOREIGN MINISTER, Dr. HEINRICH VON 
BRENTANO 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, official luncheon 

host introduced Rabbi Norman J. Gersten- 

feld, minister of the Washington Hebrew 

Congregation, who delivered the following 

invocation: 

Rabbi Gerstenfeld’s invocation: 

“We bow our heads and turn our hearts 
unto Thee. 
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“O Thou who art the peace of the world: 
Save our generation from the terror that 
cometh by night and the arrow that flieth 
by day; from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness and its destruction that wasteth 
at noonday. 

“O Thou who hast led us across the Red 
Seas and the wilderness of the yesteryears 
in a vision of a divine covenant: quicken 
that vision in our minds so that with re- 
newed faith we shall be its living witness 
and inspire freemen toward a rebirth of 
freedom to face the promise and the dangers 
of a new age. 

“O Thou who hast been our refuge and 
our fortress through the ages, our altar of 
devotion, light our lives with Thy sacred fire 
and our hearts with Thy flame so that with 
strength of spirit and courage of purpose we 
will strive toward a world bringing Thy light 
and Thy peace unto the children of men. 

“Bless Thou the men who raise Thy stand- 
ards in our own time; the men who guard 
the rights of their fellow men; the men who 
are not neutral in time of evil; the men who 
turn not away their face when the wicked 
would barter the birthright of freedom for 
the mess of pottage of petty gain or glory; 
the men who have the self-discipline of 
disciples of Thy sacred law, as children of a 
just God. Guide us and guard us and lead 
us forward so that through our labors in 
this moment of history we shall in truth be 
the living witness of Thy covenant and the 
time will soon come when the world shall 
be filled with the knowledge of a righteous 
God even as the waters cover the seas. 

“Thus we pray as we ask Thy special bless- 
ing unto the leaders of the new Germany in 
their righteous purpose. Amen.” 


SENATOR DODD’S TRIBUTE 


Senator Dopp. We have come together to- 
day to pay tribute to one of the great states- 
men of our time. Indeed, I venture the pre- 
diction that historians, looking back upon 
our troubled era, will rank our guest of honor 
as one of the great statesmen of all times. 

In a sense, every statesman is a symbol of 
mankind’s ability to respond to historic chal- 
lenges. No political leader can achieve the 
rank of statesman unless he has confronted 
such challenges and triumphed over them. 

If this is the true mark of statesmanship 
then I can think of no political leader in our 
times, who more richly merits recognition as 
a@ statesman. 

Other statesmen have confronted the prob- 
lems of history with the united support of 
their people, with the tradition of stable 
constitutional government behind them, with 
the supporting advantage of strong and 
healthy economies. 

But when Konrad Adenauer became Chan- 
cellor of Germany, he took over the helm 
in a country which 12 years of Nazi rule and 
6 years of war had converted into a physical, 
economic, and moral wasteland. 

Germany’s cities were in ruins. Her econ- 
omy was in shambles. To add to her diffi- 
culty, almost 10 million German expellees 
were pushed across the frontiers by the 
Communist regimes in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

All of these difficulties, however, were of 
minor importance compared to the difficulty 
of reconstituting a democratic and civilized 
society on the basis of the ashes left by the 
Nazis. 

To those of us who were close to the prob- 
lem in the immediate po ‘war period, the 
problem of denazification seemed almost in- 
surmountable. How could tens of thou- 
sands of administrators be dismissed—and 
an administration still be maintained? How 
could minds be purged of the Nazi virus and 
a@ sense of morality and civic responsibility 
restored? How could teachers be found so 
that the new generation of Germans could 
be schooled in dedication to the ideals of 
democracy? There were many of us who 
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felt at the time that the restoration of Ger- 
many would be a work of generations. 

I have seen the bottom of the abyss from 
which the German people had to come—and, 
for my own part, I cannot help marveling 
that they have traveled so far in so short a 
period of time. 

If there is any one man who deserves su- 
preme credit for the miracle that has been 
accomplished in Germany, that man is 
Konrad Adenauer. 

We join in honoring you, Mr. Chancellor, 
because you have brought the German peo- 
ple back to their rightful place in civilized 
society. We honor you for the wisdom and 
vision and courage you have brought to the 
councils of free nations and to the council 
of NATO. We honor you for your efforts on 
behalf of European unity. We honor you 
because we feel you belong to the free world 
and to free men everywhere. 

Now, I would like to call upon Ambassador 
Dowling and ask him to propose a toast. 

TOASTS TO THE PRESIDENTS 

Ambassador DOWLING. Mr. Chancellor and 
Senator, ladies and gentlemen, will you join 
me in a toast to the President of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany? [Toast and ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Dopp. Now, I am honored to ask 
Ambassador Grewe to propose a toast. 

Ambassador GREWE. I am very honored to 
propose a toast to the President of the 
United States. 

Senator Dopp. I would now like to call 
upon Senator Brivces to introduce His Ex- 
cellency, Chancellor Adenauer. 

“ADENAUER A GREAT STATESMAN,” SAYS BRIDGES 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Vice President, and Mr. Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ambassador and 
my colleagues in the Senate and the House, 
distinguished guests and friends, it is a 
pleasure today to participate with you in 
this luncheon in honor of a great friend of 
the United States. You know, in his own 
country, he is called “Der Alter,” which 
means the old one. But in spirit his stam- 
ina at 85 years of age indicates that he 
should be called—in his own language—‘Der 
Junge,” which means the young one. And 
that is how we greet him here today. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Under his leadership, he has taken his 
country from a war-torn land and built it 
into one of the strongest nations in the 
world today. He did that in spite of the fact 
that, back in 1930, when he was talking to 
a conference of mayors when he was mayor 
of the city of Cologne, Germany, he asked 
them to resist the Nazi movement and the 
rising of Hitler. As a result, the Nazis cap- 
tured him and the Gestapo placed him in a 
concentration camp and there he stayed for 
most of the war. 

He is over here today conferring with 
President Kennedy, with Vice President 
JOHNSON, and with other responsible execu- 
tives in our Government. We are very hap- 
py that those conferences have resulted in a 
stepped-up spirit, a lasting agreement, and 
a friendship which will show that the United 
States of America and the Republic of Ger- 
many are working hand in hand for the 
common objective. [Applause.] 

Now, it is my pleasure to present to you 
today one of the great men of the world, one 
of the great statesmen of this 19th and 20th 
century period which we have been passing 
through and who is a deep friend of the 
United States and a man who has had the 
courage to meet all the problems which are 
80 complex in this present day. We are glad 
to welcome him to the United States and to 
present him to our friends here and to the 
US. Senate today, Chancellor Adenauer. 
[Applause. ] 
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GERMANY STEADFAST ALLY, PLEDGES 
CHANCELLOR 


Chancellar ADENAUER. Chairman, Mr. Vice 
President, ladies and gentlemen, I was ex- 
tremely and most deeply touched by what I 
have seen, heard, and experienced in these 
3 days since my arrival in Washington. 
I regard myself here primarily as the repre- 
sentative of the German people, and in this 
spirit—in this sense—I was aware of the 
great cordiality and warmth of the reception 
which I have been given on the occasion of 
this visit. The talks with the President were 
conducted in a spirit of brotherhood and of 
a community of ideals and a community of 
interests, and I was most extraordinarily im- 
pressed by these conferences and by the spirit 
in which they were conducted. 

The United States of America, as a result 
of the First World War, entered the scene of 
world politics and became one of the most 
powerful nations, and in this capacity, the 
United States entered also into the Second 
World War and then after the end of the 
Second World War the United States of 
America stood that great historical test; 
namely, to fulfill the task of the victor after 
the victory. The task of victor after victory 
is not to destroy the vanquished, but to help 
the vanquished to recover and to help him 
do peaceful work together with the other 
members of the community of nations. 

I feel that it is one of the noblest deeds of 
the American people for all times to come 
that they dedicated their strength and their 
power in order to help rebuild a destroyed 
world and this, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
true hallmark of greatness. This is the test 
of true humaneness and of true vision. I 
think the American Nation has stood this 
test and this is a record which will greatly 
contribute to the honor of the people of the 
United States of America and of this genera- 
tion, 

Now, the previous speakers were kind 
enough to refer to the contribution which I 
had the honor to make in rebuilding Ger- 
many. But I should like to say this was, not 
only my own merit, but it was the merit of 
all those Germans who were determined to 
start to work again—to do peaceful work; to 
rebuild their country and to enter the com- 
munity of peace-loving and honor-loving 
nations. Therefore, I think I am entitled to 
convey the expression of gratitude which you 
were so kind to say to the entire German 
population—to all those Germans who par- 
ticipated in this great task. As for myself, 
I would like to say that reference was made 
to the difference in age. 

Reference was made to the fact that there 
are young people; there are old people. But 
I think young and old go very well together. 
It only depends on how one behaves him- 
self. I believe that even if I am old in years, 
I hope to stay young in spirit and mentality, 
and I hope, further, to cooperate and go on 
together with you in this spirit. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The ordeal of the present generation isn’t 
over yet. We are all aware of this and we are 
also all aware that we can stand this ordeal 
only under the strong and determined lead- 
ership of the United States of America, and 
I want also to assure you distinguished 
leaders of this Nation that Germany, in this 
ordeal, will stand by you on your side, stead- 
fastly and faithfully. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, and in expressing the grati- 
tude which we feel toward the people of 
the United States of America, I should like 
to propose a toast to the future prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the United 
States of America. [Applause.] 

Senator Dopp. Thank you, Chancellor 
Adenauer. It is my pleasure now to call on 
one of our great colleagues in the Senate, 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY. 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very 
much, Senator Dopp. Your Excellency Chan- 
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cellor Adenauer, Mr. Vice President, honored 
guests—all of you here. It is my privilege 
to introduce a few of the distinguished 
guests whom, I am sure many of yau would 
like to know and meet. Like in most in- 
stances, one will undoubtedly forget one or 
overlook one, so please forgive me. 

First of all, I want to present to this very 
fine luncheon gathering in honor of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, one who has honored his 
life and who in her own being, her charm, 
her beauty, and her presence, honors all of 
us and I would like to ask her to stand so 
that we might pay her our respect and trib- 
ute—the daughter of the Chancellor, Mrs. 
Werhahn. 

Now, I might add that she is in the com- 
pany of two of our most gifted and talented 
ladies—two of the secret weapons of the 
American democracy, the senior Senator 
from Maine, Mrs, SmirH, and the junior 
Senator from Oregon, Mrs. NEUBERGER. 

Just a few more introductions at the 
head table. Without any reference to 
protocol, but with reference to the geography 
of the table, to my left at the end of the 
table—Senator Jacob Javits of New York; 
Senator Olin Johnston of South Carolina; 
His Excellency, the Ambassador of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Ambassador 
Grewe. I shall pass by the next honored 
guest because we shall introduce him a 
little later. To my extreme right, Senator 
Roman Hruska of Nebraska; the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara. You have al- 
ready heard from our esteemed colleague, 
Senator Srytes Brmwces, and I know that 
we will hear from one who is on my imme- 
diate right, the Vice President. So we will 
wait for that. We will hear from the For- 
eign Minister later, also. 

May I introduce a few guests from the 
audience? First of all, I would like to apol- 
ogize for not having acknowledged the dis- 
tinguished clergy, Rabbi Gerstenfeld, who 
gave us a beautiful invocation. He is the 
leader of the Jewish community of our Cap- 
ital City; Father Casey and our own Chap- 
lain of the Senate, Rev. Dr. Harris. We are 
very honored to have these distinguished 
churchmen with us. 

Your Excellency, Chancellor Adenauer, we 
have so many fine and distinguished ad- 
mirers of yours here today, it is difficult to 
know where to start and stop, but I should 
like to present Ambassador Harriman—our 
President’s Ambassador; Ambassador Dowl- 
ing, our Ambassador to the Federal Repub- 
lic. We have the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, Secretary Ball; we also 
have with us the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Stahr; the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Con- 
nally; Secretary of Air, Mr. Zuckert; and 
Director of our Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mr. Dulles. 

Now, may I just inject this little non- 
partisan spirit to this. We have here the 
representatives—the spokesmen, both able 
and vocal, of the two major political parties. 
In light of recent developments, may I first 
introduce the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr. John Bailey. He 
apparently had to leave—things must not 
be well in the New Frontier right now. 

We also have with us the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, Mr. Turus- 
TON Morton. It disturbs me that he is so 
calm and collected. We also want to ac- 
knowledge the past national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans, Gen. Julius Klein. 

Your excellency, I hope that you now have 
@ little more all-encompassing view of the 
guests that have gathered with us today 
to pay you their sincere respects and pro- 
found admiration for service in the cause of 
human freedom and human dignity. We 
are forever grateful to you. [Applause.] 

Senator Dopp. I mentioned to Senator 
HumpnHrey that I saw here two distinguished 
guests he wanted to introduce, but over- 
looked unintentionally—General Gruenther 
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is here and I see nearby General Medaris. 
And, now Senator HUMPHREY, you May come 
back on stage. 

Senator Humpnrey. Chancellor Adenauer, 
you will see what they reserved Senator 
Humpmreyr for—primarily to introduce 
speakers and I gather there may be some rea- 
son for this, which my American colleagues 
would be more than happy to explain to 
you—they had me under wraps. 


STRONG RIGHT ARM 


It is now my privilege to present to this 
distinguished assembly one of the great 
statesmen of the free world, a gentleman 
who has been the strong right arm of the 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic, one who 
has worked in close association with our 
Government—the Government of the United 
States under the former President, Dwight 
Eisenhower, and the Government of the 
United States under the present President, 
John Kennedy. And, we in this country, feel 
that it is fortunate for the free world and 
for those who love freedom to have in a 
Federal Republic of Germany, as a foreign 
minister, a man as gifted in the art of di- 
plomacy and as knowledgeable in the af- 
fairs of this troubled world as the Foreign 
Minister whom I have the privilege to pre- 
sent today, Foreign Minister von Brentano. 
[Applause.] 

“GRATEFUL HEARTS,” SAYS BRENTANO 


Foreign Minister von BRENTANO. Mr. Vice 
President, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men, after such a great deal of brilliant elo- 
quence, I find myself in a somewhat em- 
barrassing situation. I do not know whether 
I can find any appropriate words. But let 
me tell you that we came over here with open 
minds and open hearts in order to continue 
those relations that existed between our two 
countries which have been created in the 
course of the last few years. You have heard 
about these talks between an old, wise states- 
man and your young President and, if I may 
take the liberty, ladies and gentlemen, to say 
here, with all due restraint, to the guests 
and foreigners present, that we admire and 
respect your young President as much as we 
admire and respect our Chancellor, and we 
are proud that they have had this excep- 
tional meeting. We believe it will be a good 
contribution to the strengthening of peace 
all over the world. Because, what is the 
task with which we are confronted today? 
The task is to do everything in our power 
to strengthen peace and we know that of 
this task the future of the world depends. 

Therefore, we will do everything in our 
power to make these relations among the 
nations of the free world as close as possible 
and to establish an unqualified solidarity 
in order that those who try to attack or in- 
tend to attack this free world know right 
from the beginning that this will not be 
possible and that they will refrain from 
taking such action. 

Military defense preparations, however im- 
portant they may be, there is something that 
is even more important and that is to de- 
velop and strengthen our unity and our soli- 
darity because in this world of ours, moral 
strength is still stronger than military 
threats. 

I believe I may say, on behalf of the Fed- 
eral Chancellor, that we are leaving Wash- 
ington with grateful hearts about the possi- 
bility we were offered here of these talks— 
about the possibility to contribute to this 
solidarity, and to strengthen it. We want 
to say this in behalf of all those, included 
in our community of free nations who accept 
and adhere to the principle of justice, who 
accept the rule of law and who stand for it, 
and all those who do everything in order 
to fight that evil spirit of totalitarianism 
from which we unfortunately had to suffer 
in Germany. 
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There is no doubt that if we tackle our 
task in this spirit we will succeed if we go 
on to shape our relations and to work to- 
gether as we have done in the last few years. 
And we will continue in this spirit which 
was so characteristic of the meetings and 
of the talks between the President and the 
Federal Chancellor. Ladies and gentlemen, 
let me, in conclusion, express my gratitude 
for the warmth and cordiality of the recep- 
tion you have extended to me. Thank you. 
[Applause.] 

Senator Dopp. Before calling on Senator 
Javits, I noticed that we overlooked a few 
other guests. Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Fowler, and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Burnstan, are here. We also 
have with us a distinguished friend repre- 
senting the Ambassador of Israel, Minister 
Plenipotentiary Mordechai Gazit. I see we 
have present the aides to the President who 
have come to honor Chancellor Adenauer. 
They are Brigadier General Clifton, Com- 
mander Shepard, and Colonel McHugh. The 
Chaplain of our Senate, Rev. Dr. Harris, who 
is so gracious and wonderful to us at all 
times is here. He has been introduced by 
Senator HUMPHREY. 

I hope we haven’t overlooked anyone else. 
If so, please don’t be offended. So many of 
you have come here today to greet and honor 
Chancellor Adenauer. I am now going to 
ask Senator Javits to speak on behalf of those 
of us from the Senate who are represented 
here. 


JAVITS’ TRIBUTE TO ADENAUER AND BRENTANO 


Senator Javits. Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Chancellor, Minister von Brentano, Secre- 
taries, Ambassadors, all our friends, and col- 
leagues in the House and Senate and our 
guests. I really speak on behalf of all my 
colleagues who invited us here today to 
express our gratitude to the Chancellor for 
being with us and for speaking so eloquently 
in a way which has become traditional with 
him in our country. 

We had hoped to present to you for brief 
remarks both the German Ambassador, Am- 
bassador Grewe, and our own Ambassador, 
Ambassador Dowling, but they are graciously 
yielding to the demands of time. I will say 
for both of them that they have served both 
nations in a tremendously historic hour and 
that we in the United States, especially those 
of us in political life, appreciate the foresight 
of Chancellor Adenauer, who is here today, 
in view of the fact that he comes to us when 
so many thorny problems assail the world in 
terms of his nation. And we know that 
he has been discussing with our President 
the balance of payments, the military respon- 
sibility, the aid and trade possibilities which 
are incident to the new Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, a new kind of initiative 
by the Atlantic Community, historically so 
promising. We know, too, that he comes 
quite in the way that we expected him to— 
with tremendous and flaming courage to 
show the face of the new Germany at a time 
when the world will be holding in the balance 
the contrast between the new Germany and 
the old Germany, in view of the celebrated 
trial which is now going on. And it is for 
this flaming courage, Mr. Chancellor, we pay 
you such tribute. 

We, in public life and in political life, know 
how hard it is to face the tough decisions 
and to face the people of the world when the 
decisions are difficult. You have faced it 
before in the reunification of Germany and 
the freedom of the city of Berlin. You have 
maintained the finest traditions of the whole 
world. You are determined that they should 
be—but you are also determined that they 
shall be, if humanly possible—in peace. 
And, so for my cohosts in the Senate and 
all of us here, Mr. Chancellor, we toast the 
prosperity, the health, the success of free- 
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relations between the German Federal Re- 
public and the United States. 

Senator Dopp. We are grateful to all of 
you for your presence. Chancellor Adenauer, 
everyone who is here—and some of the finest 
people in this country, as well as this citv— 
have come to honor you and to demonstrate 
for you some of the feeling that the peo- 
ple of our country have for you. Thank you 
all for having helped us to express our feel- 
ing of appreciation to Chancellor Adenauer. 

BENEDICTION 

At this time, I shall call on Father Casey, 
the pastor of President Kennedy’s church, 
and ask him to close our luncheon meeting 
with a prayer. 

Father Casry. We thank Thee, O Lord, 
for these, Thy gifts which we have received 
in the bounty through Christ, Our Lord. 
Amen. 





List of those in attendance at luncheon 
honoring Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of Federal Republic of Germany and his For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano; 
the Vice President of the United States Lyn- 
don B. Johnson; Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn; and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Earl Warren. 

Representing the Diplomatic Corps were: 
Ambassador Wilhelm Grewe, Embassy of Ger- 
many: Hon. J. Walter Dowling, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Germany; Minister Plenipotentiary 
Mordechai Gazit (representing Ambassador 
Avraham Harman); Hon. W. Averell Harri- 
man, U.S. Ambassador-at-Large; Minister 
Franz Krapf, German Embassy; Dr. Joseph 
Thomas, German Information Office, New 
York; Michael Arnon and Nathan Bar-Yaacov 
of the Israeli Embassy. 

Government representatives in attendance 
were: Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara; Secretary of Navy John B. Connally; 
Secretary of Army Elvis J. Stahr; Secretary 
of Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert; Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs George 
W. Ball; Under Secretary of Treasury Henry 
H. Fowler; Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Foreign Affairs Rowland Burnstan; Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Allen Dulles; Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration John S. Gleason; Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Small Business Administra- 
tion Phil David Fine; State Department 
Director of German Affairs Martin J. Hillen- 
brand; State Department Director of News 
for Public Affairs Lincoln White; Judge 
Homer Ferguson; former U.S. Ambassador to 
Ireland Scott McLeod; the three military 
aides to President Kennedy, Brig. Gen. C. V. 
Clifton, Comdr. Tazewell T. Shepard, Jr., 
Col. Godfrey T. McHugh; Administrative Aid 
to the Vice President Walter Jenkins; Ad- 
ministrative Aid to Senator Bridges, C. M. 
Wiggin; Executive Director of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Committee Jack 
Fleischer; Commissioner John W. Bush of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

U.S. Senators in attendance were: GEORGE 
D. AIKEN, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, E. L. Bart- 
LETT, J. GLENN BEALL, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
CLaIR ENGLE, SAM J. ERVIN, ALBERT GORE, 
ERNEST GRUENING, VANCE HARTKE, BOURKE 
B. HICKENLOOPER, LISTER HILL, HENRY JACK- 
son, OtiIn D. JOHNSTON, KENNETH B. KEAT- 
Inc, Estes KeEFauver, Rosert S. KERR, 
THomaéAs H. KucHEL, Epwarp V. LONG, Rus- 
SELL B. LONG, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, GALE W. 
McGeEE, MIKE MANSFIELD, A. S. MONRONEY, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, chairman, Republican 
National Committee; Kart E. Munpt, EDMUND 
S. Musxiz, MaurIne B. NEUBERGER, JOHN O. 
Pastore, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, ANDREW F. 
ScCHOEPPEL, HucH Scott, Grorce SMATHERS, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, STUART SYMINGTON, 
Strom THURMOND, ALEXANDER WILEY, RALPH 
YarsoroucH, and Mizton R. Youns. 

U.S. Congressmen in attendance were: E. 
Ross Apam, JOHN B. BENNETT, FRANCES P. 
Bouton, WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, OMAR BUR- 
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LESON, CLARENCE CANNON, MARGUERITE STITT 
CHuuRCH, LAURENCE CurTIS, DANTE B. FASCELL, 
DantreL J. FLoop, PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
OrEN Harris, WAYNE L. Hays, THomas F. 
JOHNSON, WALTER H. Jupp, MELvin R. Lar, 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI, JOHN V. LINDSAY, HARRIS 
B. McDowELL, Jr., PETER MACK, WILLIAM S. 
MAILLIARD, GEORGE MEADER, CHESTER E. MER- 
row, RoBerT H. MICHEL, WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Wr11aM T. MurpHy, THomas J. O’BRIEN, 
Barratr O’HarA, MELVIN PRICE, ROMAN C. 
PuCINSKI, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., WILLIAM 
SpriNcerR, JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, CARL VIN- 
sON, FRANCIS E. WALTER, J. IRVING WHALLEY, 
and CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI. 

Civic and business leaders in attendance 
were: Mr. John M. Bailey, chairman, Demo- 
cratic National Committee; president of In- 
ternational Finance Corp., Robert L. Garner; 
president of the American Red Cross, Gen. 
Alfred E. Gruenther; executive director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Otto Donner; former At- 
torney General William P. Rogers; former 
Secretary of Defense, Louis A. Johnson; for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Defense, H. Struve 
Hensel; Judge Thurman Arnold; Mr. Milton 
Freeman; Mr. Arnold F. Shaw; Maj. Gen. 
Herman Feldman; Mr. Milton Kronheim; 
Mr. David Ginsburg; Gen. John B. Medaris; 
Mr. Hunter C. Harrison; Mr. L. W. Horning; 
Mr. Carroll Cone; Mr. Heinz C. Hoppe; Dr. 
R. F. Kallir; Mr. Max Oppenheimer; Mr. Peter 
Cusick; Dr. Ernest C. Steefel; Mr. Lewis S. 
Rosenstiel; Mr. Richard Harris; Dr. Helmuth 
Wohlthat; Mr. Henri Abt; Mr. Leslie Biffle; 
Hon. Sidney Solomon, Jr.; Mr. James Mere- 
dith; Mr. John Scott; Mr. Richard Wagner; 
Mr. Ernest W. Farley, Jr.; Mr. O. A. Kaletsch; 
Mr. Oscar Reschke; Mr. Hans Meyer; Mr. 
Roger Doulens; Maj. Gen. Julius Klein; Maj. 
Gen. Kenneth Buchanan; and Mr. Robert 
Pfeifie. 

Members of the clergy who were present: 
Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, minister of the 
Hebrew Congregation of Washington; Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate; and Rev. Martin J. Casey, pastor, 
Holy Trinity Catholic Church. 

Members of the Chancellor’s official party 
present were: Mrs. Libeth Werhahn, daugh- 
ter of Chancellor Adenauer; State Secretary 
for the Federal Press Office, Felix von Eck- 
ardt; State Secretary, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Karl Carstens; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Foreign Office, Dr. Gunther Harkort; 
Assistant Secretary, Foreign Office, Dr. Hasso 
von Etzdorf; Deputy Assistant Secretary and 
personal aid to the Chancellor, Dr. Heinrich 
Barth; executive assistant to the Foreign 
Minister, Peter Limbourg; Officer in Charge, 
Press Relations, Foreign Office, Karl-Gunther 
von Hase; Officer in Charge for NATO Affairs, 
Foreign Office, Ulrich Sahm; Officer in Charge 
for North American Affairs, Foreign Office, 
Franz-Josef Hoffmann; and Officer in Charge 
for Disarmament Affairs, Foreign Office, Rich- 
ard Balken. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very happy 
that the Senator has made the state- 
ment he has made today. It was my 
privilege to make a few comments with 
reference to that luncheon. It was a 
joy and privilege to work with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and 
other Senators. I really believe that 
Chancellor Adenauer found his recent 
visit to the United States to be one of 
the most heartening and encouraging of 
his several visits. I only hope that the 
hour that Members of Congress and 
other citizens had with him here in the 
Senate was as enjoyable for the Chan- 
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cellor as it was for those of us who were 
privileged to be with him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. As the transcript of 
the proceedings shows, the Senator from 
Minnesota contributed a great deal to 
the success of the event. It was his 
graciousness, informality and, I believe, 
the fine and easy fashion in which he 
introduced the guests and did other 
chores around the place that added a 
great deal to its success. I take this 
occasion to compliment him on that and 
to thank him for his remarks. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes, of Kansas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Iran. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into earlier this afternoon provides that 
a@ yea-and-nay vote will be taken next 
Monday on President Kennedy’s nomi- 
nation of Julius C. Holmes to be United 
States Ambassador to Iran. Before that 
time arrives I desire to record publicly 
an intention to vote to confirm the nomi- 
nation. 

In ordinary circumstances in all prob- 
ability I would have nothing to say on 
the subject on the floor of the Senate. 
I am not a member of the committee. 
Mr. Holmes is not a resident of my State. 
As has been pointed out previously, he 
is a resident of Kansas and is warmly 
supported by the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson], who spoke on his behalf 
earlier. I am only slightly acquainted 
with Mr. Holmes. But it is on the basis 
of that acquaintanceship that I intend 
to vote affirmatively. 

In the autumn of 1959 I was in Hong 
Kong over a weekend. At that time Mr. 
Holmes was consul general there. It 
was a time when the term “Ugly Ameri- 
cans” was much in use. One might 
almost infer that all Americans abroad 
were ugly and all Americans at home 
were beautiful. 

I found serving under Mr. Holmes in 
Hong Kong some fine Americans. The 
group associated with Mr. Holmes in 
Hong Kong, as well as Mr. Holmes him- 
self, spent many hours with me on a 
Saturday, extending far into the after- 
noon, giving me the benefit of their 
knowledge of the situation in that area, 
and, indeed, throughout southeast Asia. 

In addition, they spent several hours 
with me the following day, which was 
Sunday. I could not help but be im- 
pressed—no one could—with the extent 
of the knowledge and the dedication of 
the leaders in the consul general’s office. 
Of course, their patriotism, devotion, 
dedication, and intelligence were theirs 
individually. But I suggest that this 
wonderfully well-working team per- 
formed so greatly in the interests of the 
United States because the consul gen- 
eral, Mr. Holmes, was a wonderfully well- 
equipped leader. 

I never forgot that weekend there. 
I never forgot the rare opportunity 
given to me to learn more about how 
our people in the diplomatic service op- 
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erate and how they are willing to forgo 
on occasion the ordinary pleasures of 
life to help a visitor who might have a 
voice in these affairs back home learn 
more about the situation. 

The only test I have sought to apply 
in respect to the nomination is this: 
Will the best interests of the United 
States be served if Mr. Holmes becomes 
Ambassador to Iran? I am convinced, 
as a consequence of those 2 days in Hong 
Kong, that we have in high diplomatic 
service, in the person of Mr. Holmes, 
an able and informed man of whom 
we ought to be proud. I believe the 
best interests of the United States will 
be served by his going to Iran. So I 
am happy to record my intention to vote 
in favor of his nomination. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
majority leader indicated the program 
for the early part of next week. I wish 
again to make an announcement as 
to that program and some adjustment 
in it. 

At the conclusion of the session to- 
night the Senate will adjourn to re- 
convene on Monday next at 12 o’clock 
noon. Following the vote on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Julius C. Holmes, the 
Senate will proceed to legislative busi- 
ness. 

The first item of legislative business 
following the vote on the nomination of 
Mr. Holmes will be the military con- 
struction bill, which is noted in general 
orders as Order No. 173, H.R. 5000. 

Following action on the military con- 
struction bill, if time permits, the Sen- 
ate will take up what is known as the 
Battle Act. That is listed on the calen- 
dar as Order No. 172, S. 1215. 

If those items are completed on Mon- 
day, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration on Tuesday of Order No. 174, 
H.R. 6518, the inter-American aid bill. 

That is the present plan of the leader- 
ship. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to be trans- 
acted, as in legislative session, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, as in legislative session, 
until Monday, May 8, 1961, at 12 o’elock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 4, 1961: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
Joseph Peter Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U.S. 


attorney for the southern district of Ohio 
for the term of 4 years, vice Hugh K. Martin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 
John Joseph Gunther, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
for the unexpired term of 5 years from March 
4, 1957, vice Andrew Parker, resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 4, 1961: 
NatTionaL CaPITaAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 

C. Darwin Stolzenbach, of Maryland, to 
be Administrator of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS 


Fulton Freeman, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Colombia. 

John 8S. Everton, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraor and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Union 
of Burma. 


US. Coast GUARD RESERVE 
To be rear admiral 


Ernest R. Feidler for promotion to the 
permanent rank indicated in the U.S. Coast 
Guard Reserve. 


U.S. Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to the rank 
indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard: 


To be captains 


Frank M. McCabe. 
James McIntosh. 


To be commanders 


Walter C. Bolton. 
George A. Philbrick. 


To be lieutenant commanders 


Paul A. Hansen Richard Q. Lowry 
Sydney M.Shuman John C. Soltesz 


To be lieutenants 


Patrick M. Jacobsen Bobby C. Wilks 
Thomas C. Volkle Calvin P. Langford 
Edwin L. Rahn Charles S. Wetherell 
Hugh M. McCreery Hugh L. Murphy, Jr. 
Delmar F. Smith Richard A. DeCorps, 
James Napier, Jr. 
John B. Mahon 
Ronald D. Stenzel 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Ara E. Midgett, Jr. Robert S. Tuneski 
Richard B. Eldridge Walter E. Peterson, Jr. 
Robert C. Nichols James O. Sullivan 
James D. Webb James H. Costich 
Richard Fremont- Philip J. Dolan, Jr. 
Smith Ronald D. Rosie 
John C. Armacost Ira B. Jacobson 
Everett J. Lecourt, Jr. Robert S. Palmer, Jr. 
Thomas R. Schiller Robert T. Nelson 
Cecil S. Berry Robert F. Bennett 
Robert E. Warakomsky Gerald K. Mohlenbrok 
David A. Naus Jon C. Uithol 
Kenneth M. Rough-George P. Mitchell 
garden Carl A. Gruel 
Louis J. Albert Stevens H. Smith 
Larry E. Telfer George W. Conrad 
Carl P. Denney, Jr. Ernest B. Acklin, Jr. 
Robert C. Williams William A. Parker 
Douglas G. Currier = Francis F. Silvia 
Henry C. Rayburn arshall E. Gilbert 
Terry R. Grant Charles J. Helping- 
David A. White stine 
Alan G. Dahms " 
Richard A. Sutherland) st0Pher M. Hol 
Frederick F. Burgess, paiph H. Burr II 


Jr. Ronald G. Bitner 
John M. Commerton Edward V.Grace 


Stuart A. Yoffe Howard E. Snow 
John C. Spence Alfred F. Parker 
Wayne G. Douglass = nomas R. Klein 
John R. Wells, Jr. James D. Martin 
Thomas R. Thomas S. Monnone 
Emlyn L. Jones, Jr. Melvin L. Sites 
Frank R. Grundman Robert W. Gauthier 
Bert T. Potter Robert B. Jamieson 
John C. Ikens Neil F. Kendall 
Richard G. Matheson Robert J. Watterson 
John E. Footit Charles E. Clarke, Jr. 
Alexander R.Larze- Robert M. Schissler 
lere Wallace F. Kelley 


Jr. 
Mitchell J. Whiting 


Michael J. O’Brien 
Robert F. Dugan 
James Watt 


To be ensigns 


Joseph Carlos Amaral 
Joseph Sweeney Anderson, Jr. 
William Alden Anderson 
Richard Alan Applebaum 
Robert Lloyd Ashworth 
Matthew John Barbour, Jr. 
William Francis Barry 
Michael John Begley 
Joseph Carl Beima 

Dale Lance Bennett 

James Stephen Billingham 
Francis Myers Blackburn 
Thomas Eugene Blank 
Peter Avron Bornstein 
Thomas Edward Braithwaite 
John Patrick Brennan 
Thomas Richard Brougham 
Joseph Francis Carilli 
Robert Roland Caron 
Kenneth Harrison Cary, Jr. 
Robert Henry Cassis, Jr. 
Ronald Jack Caudle 
Samuel Joseph Cavallaro 
Guy Peter Clark 

Robert Gordon Coale 

Peter Liberty Collom 

John Scott Davis 

William Arnold Day 
Edward James Dimmock 
Vincent Gardner DiPasqua 
Leonard Vincent Dorrian 
Charles Gavan Duffy 
Ronald Steven Dugan 
David Joseph Duquette 
Robert Carroll Eddy 

Keith Carter Edgecomb 
Robert Erwin Ettle 

Donald Alexander Feldman 
Robert Alexander Ferguson 
Harold Grove Fletcher, Jr. 
Richard John Flynn 

David Lindley Folsom 
Anthony Brian Ford 
Thomas Francis Frischmann 
George Edward Gaul 

Fred Stanley Golove 

Cecil Warren Gray, Jr. 
James Alexis Hallock, Jr. 
Donald Dwight Hanson 
Norman Henry Harrold, Jr. 
David Wendell Hiller 
Dennis Cowan Hilliard 
Richard Jon Hinkle 

David Alan Hough 
Jonathan Colby Ide 
William Allen Jansen 
Macon Theodore Jordan 
Peter Anthony Joseph 
Leon Zareh Katcharian 
Earle Wayne Keith III 
Jon David King 

Robert Edward Kramek 
James LaVerne Krish 
Donald George Langrock 
Stephen Patrick Leane 
James Moffett Lightner 
Nils Linsfors, Jr. 

Richard Alan McBride 
Robert Conrad McFarland 
James Francis Meade 
Lawrence Frank Merlino 
John Cantwell Midgett, Jr. 
Brent Cramer Mills 
Joseph John Misiaszek, Jr. 
Robert Frederick Muchow 
Francis Angelo Nicolai 
Douglas Charles O’Donovan 
John Lou Patterson 
Gordon Philip Patnude 
Robert Laing Pearson 
Edward Behnke Peel 
Joseph Thomas Ponti 
Joseph Dominic Porricelli 
Stanley Frederick Powers 
William Protzman, Jr. 
James Douglas Prout 


Ransom K. Boyce 
Rex E. Henderson 
Peter J. Cronk 
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John Anthony Randell 
Brian Patrick Richards 
Frank Douglass Ritchie 
John Frederick Roeber, Jr. 
Charles Ray Robinson 
Byron Har! Romine 
David Anderson Sandell 
Gregory John Sanok 
Jerome Jay Savel 

Craig Raymond Schroll 
James Mark Seabrooke 
Jon Arneil Setter 

James Lowell Shanower 
Adam John Shirvinski 
John Robert Statz, Jr. 
William Blaine Steinbach II 
Carl Albert Strand, Jr. 
Robert James Swain 
Bruce Wayne Thompson 
Peter Nance Thurman 
John Charles Trainor 
Aylmer Raynolds Trivers 
Bruce Gordon Twambly 
Paul Edward Versaw 
John Douglas Vitkauskas 
Kenneth Edward Wagner 
John Robert Wallace 
Warner Robert Wallace 
John Thomas Ward 
Russell Clayton Warren 
Robert Harris Wehr 
Robert Arthur White 
George Alvin Wildes 
James Edward Williams 
Robert Thomas Willoughby 
David Arnold Worth 
George Paul Wisneskey 
William George Zintl 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 4, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The prayer of the psalmist, Psalm 19: 
14: Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in 
Thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my 
Redeemer. 

Eternal God, whose divine guidance 
and strength we so desperately need, 
grant that we may possess these spiritual 
resources in an abundant measure in 
these times when a holocaust of hatred 
is desolating the earth and brutal forces 
are defying the principles of justice and 
freedom. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that we may 
have statesmen and political leaders 
who, amid the strain and stress of tragic 
events, are men and women of wise de- 
cisions and resolute determination. 

Incline our hearts to pursue the 
heroic way of faith when we encounter 
experiences which terrify us and tempt 
us to wonder whether Thou art not good 
enough to care and not great enough to 
prevent cruelty from running riot and 
catastrophe and calamity from overtak- 
ing us. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H.R. 1723. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution providing for observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 241. An act for the relief of Haralambos 
Agourakis; 

8.304. An act for the relief of Anna Lekos; 

S.395. An act for the relief of Fausto 
Lavari; 

8.400. An act for the relief of Mrs. Keum 
Ja Asato (Mrs. Thomas R. Asato) ; 

S. 847. An act to change the name of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Inc.; 

8.921. An act for the relief of Martha 
Uchacz Barras; 

S.971. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Briganti; 

8.973. An act for the relief of Liliana 
Grazyna Swiatkowska; 

S.980. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Anthony Vettiger; and 

8.1045. An act for the relief of Alvaro 
Rodriguez Jimenez. 





RECESS 
The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 
Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p.m.) , the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 





JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE TO HEAR AN AD- 
DRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
HABIB BOURGUIBA, PRESIDENT 
OF THE TUNISIAN REPUBLIC 


The SPEAKER of the House of Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At 12 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the President 
pro tempore and Members of the US. 
Senate, who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the President 
pro tempore taking the chair at the 
right of the Speaker, and the Members 
of the Senate the seats reserved for 
them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort His Excellency 
the President of the Tunisian Republic 
into the Chamber, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Mor- 
Gan; the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
HALLEcK; and the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
the part of the Senate the Chair ap- 
points as members of the committee of 
escort, the Senator from Montana, Mr. 
MANSFIELD; the Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. Humpnurey; the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, Mr. FULBRIGHT; the Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. DrrKsen; and the Senator 
from California, Mr. Kucue. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
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Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced His Excellency 
the President of the Tunisian Republic. 

His Excellency the President of the 
Tunisian Republic, escorted by the com- 
mittee of Senators and Representatives, 
entered the Hall of the House and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the high privilege and the 
deep pleasure of introducing to you a 
great world figure, a man who loves hu- 
manity, who loves freedom, and who is 
the friend of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the President of the Republic of 
Tunisia. [Applause, the Members rising.] 





ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
HABIB BOURGUIBA, PRESIDENT 
OF THE TUNISIAN REPUBLIC 


(President Bourguiba addressed the 
joint meeting in French, and immedi- 
ately thereafter an English translation 
of the speech was read as follows:) 

President BOURGUIBA. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. President, honorable Members of 
Congress, it is both an honor and a great 
joy for me to address the representa- 
tives of a friendly people who share 
with us the same devotion to the 
deepest human values, the same faith in 
the continuing struggle against oppres- 
sion in all its forms, the same belief in 
the ultimate triumph of freedom and 
human dignity. 

Independent Tunisia will never forget 
the loyalty of the United States of 
America to the principle of liberty and 
self-determination which was evidenced 
to her at a particularly critical moment 
in her history when, after the forces of 
the Axis had been shattered in north 
Africa, the representative of the United 
States in Tunis demonstrated that he 
understood the sense of our national 
struggle. In 1943, at the most heady and 
enthralling moment of a victorious cam- 
paign, Mr. Hooker Doolittle—allow me 
to name him at the risk of embarrassing 
him—did not hesitate to give his support 
to the Tunisian national movement 
which he recognized as the authentic 
mouthpiece of our people’s aspirations. 
At almost the same moment, at the other 
end of north Africa, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was lending his sup- 
port to the idea that the end of war 
should also be the end of empire. 

Nor will we ever forget that President 
Eisenhower was the first head of state 
to recognize the independence of Tunisia 
and to give it his blessing upon its entry 
into the international community; nor 
that he helped us to safeguard our in- 
dependence on several occasions when 
it was threatened; and that by a de- 
cisive material aid he enabled us to give 
flesh and blood to our newly won 
sovereignty. 
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In this evidence we have witnessed of 
your country’s loyalty to the principles 
which are the basis of all human society, 
I wish to hail our common attachment 
to liberty. For both our peoples this is 
our pride, our glory, and the true source 
of the eternal flame of youth. 

Honorable Members of Congress, it is 
indeed in the name of a people who 
fought for their liberty for half a cen- 
tury that I have the honor to address 
you. I must tell you that my people 
never for one moment wavered from its 
faith in the necessity of cooperation 
among men, throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of its struggle, and beyond all the 
resentments that that struggle might 
have generated. 

For the primary quest of nationalism, 
as is so well recognized by President 
Kennedy is essentially liberation from 
the degrading subjection of man to man 
aud of people to people. And its basic 
premise is the assertion that all men are 
born equal, and thus all should share 
alike in the great work of building hu- 
man civilization, whatever differences in 
circumstances the accidents of history 
may have produced. 

Nationalism is an attempt to render 
human society truly human by giving to 
each people and to each man both dig- 
nity and a free choice of the institutions 
under which they live. That is why 
Tunisia, throughout its national strug- 
gle, has remained steadfast to this abid- 
ing truth: That the future of mankind 
lies in our ability to cooperate with each 
other, and to be moved by the tremen- 
dous force of human solidarity generat- 
ed at this historic moment when man is 
about to pierce the limits of space and 
venture into the infinity of the cosmos. 

We believe in the future of man, in his 
possibilities for progress. We believe 
that it is not only of intellectual and 
technical progress that we must think, 
but also of moral progress. ‘This possi- 
bility of man’s moral progress is the only 
hope for the establishment of a genuine 
international peace. 

In the existing climate of international 
relations, peace is nothing but the ab- 
sence of war, and thus infinitely un- 
stable, precarious, dangerous. Rivalry, 
jealousy, fear, and suspicion, the desire 
to dominate others motivate the policies 
not only of the great powers, but also 
many of the small nations. And these 
motives of passion are stronger than an 
enlightened view of self-interest, which, 
if genuinely followed, would lead the gov- 
ernments of the world to cooperation 
rather than to competition. The prob- 
lems which agitate the world today— 
Algeria, the Congo, Palestine, Cuba, Laos, 
Angola—are a reflection of these mo- 
tives rather than their cause. When 
men, and the leaders of men, realize 
that their need for each other, for soli- 
darity, for cooperation, is stronger than 
their need for temporary victories, more 
real than their fears, more fruitful than 
their hatreds and their passions, the 
foundations of a solid peace can be laid. 

These are the principles and premises 
which have guided Tunisia since her en- 
try into the international community of 
sovereign states in 1956. We have at all 
times sought to avoid demagoguery and to 
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resist the temptation to take up extreme 
positions, however facile. We have al- 
ways preferred attachment to principles 
to an easily won popularity. We have 
taken up stands which have not always 
been approved by our friends, and 
which have seemed suspicious to our 
adversaries but which have always in the 
long run been approved. We have never 
chosen policies out of a so-called soli- 
darity, which is often a pretext for self- 
interest or a cloak for real divergences. 

All this has given us a genuine free- 
dom of action in international affairs, 
and earned us, I believe, a respect be- 
yond the measure of our modest size. 
A real friend is not he who flatters your 
pride by always agreeing with you, 
whatever he may secretly believe, but 
rather he who tells you what he be- 
lieves to be true, at the risk of a tem- 
porary irritation. 

Thus, for example, we have never 
hesitated to point out to the Western 
World the harm it has done itself by 
compromising with its own principles in 
order to avoid giving offense to some of 
its members, or by allying itself without 
real conviction with causes which are 
unjust, or simply lost. 

It is therefore a real source of satis- 
faction to us to see the United States of 
America return to its traditional policy 
of anticolonialism and support for the 
principle of self-determination and in- 
dependence for all peoples. What your 
country gains in affection and prestige 
from the recently emancipated and the 
still colonized peoples is greater than 
the anger or irritation of guilty govern- 
ments, however powerful these govern- 
ments may be. The forces of history 
are stronger than those of individual 
men and governments, and if you march 
with progress, not against it, you can 
never lose. 

It is our common attachment to these 
principles which constitutes the surest 
foundation for cooperation between Tu- 
nisia and the United States of America. 
A relationship between a great power 
and a small one which is based only on 
immediate interests or on constraint, is 
not a happy or a healthy one. What 
your country needs are not satellites 
who vote with you automatically on all 
issues because they want your money, 
but friends who support you from con- 
viction. I can assure you that Tunisia 
will always tell you when we disagree 
with you, just as we will always applaud 
you when we believe you to be right. 
And we expect from you a reciprocal 
frankness. 

One of the greatest problems in the 
world today is the transformation of 
the relationship between the colonial 
and imperial powers and the colonized 
peoples. The transition from the 
status of subjection to that of sover- 
eignty is not an easy one. It has been 
the constant preoccupation of Tunisia to 
demonstrate that it need not be disas- 
trous. In the period of our national 
struggle to regain our independence 
from France we were very careful to 
restrain from any actions or words that 
might have rendered our future coopera- 
tion with France difficult or impossible. 
We believed firmly that a national 
movement based on hatred or revenge 
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would be unfitted to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of power. 

It is for this reason that we accepted 
the idea of a graduated progression to- 
ward full sovereignty. We never claimed 
all or nothing. What we claimed was 
the recognition by France of our right to 
freedom and to sovereignty, and the ac- 
ceptance of the consequences of that 
recognition. Even today we are still un- 
able to exercise our full sovereignty over 
a portion of our national territory—and 
I am thinking of Bizerta, still occupied 
by French forces against our will. I 
must state here that it is our firm inten- 
tion to liberate our country from the last 
vestiges of a foreign occupation. 

The same desire for a transformed re- 
lationship with our former governors has 
guided us in our attitude to the war in 
Algeria. We have never ceased to pro- 
claim our full and unqualified support 
for the struggle of our Algerian brethren 
for independence, or to translate that 
support from the moral to the material 
plane. We have been proud to extend 
to our Algerian brothers all the facilities 
of our territory to carry on their legiti- 
mate struggle. But we have done all this 
not to anger or to combat France, but 
rather to help France to liberate herself 
from the intolerable burden of empire. 
At the same time we have tried to help 
the Algerian people to recover their 
rights. Once the war in Algeria is over, 
and the Algerian people enter into sov- 
ereignty and independence as we have 
done, we may look forward to a new era 
not only in north Africa, but throughout 
Africa and all around the Mediterranean. 
The age-old rivalries and hatreds be- 
tween the peoples of the Mediterranean, 
the ancient exploitation of Africa by 
Europe, will give way to a common effort 
to exploit our resources, to construct a 
better world all together. 

For this is the great challenge of our 
times. History will judge us by the ef- 
forts we have made to assure the welfare 
and the plenty of our peoples; not by 
the alliances or the pacts we have made. 
Our external relations with the rest of 
the world are to be judged not from the 
point of view of power or prestige, but 
by the extent to which they enable us 
to help our peoples acquire a better life. 

In this sphere the relations between 
Tunisia and the United States of Amer- 
ica have been happy. In a critical pe- 
riod of our newly won independence 
your Government came to our aid. And 
for 4 years now a program of economic 
cooperation and technical assistance 
has been in existence in Tunisia to the 
mutual satisfaction of both our coun- 
tries. If we try to discover the reasons 
for which our cooperation has been so 
successful, our relations so happy, I be- 
lieve it is because we have shared a 
common approach to our problems. 
The basic philosophy which underlies 
our struggle against underdevelopment 
is the principle that the major effort 
must be our own. We have not waited 
for others to help us before we began 
to help ourselves, nor have our pro- 
grams depended for their inauguration 
upon an assistance from outside. We 
have started from the premise that 
there are certain objectives in the social 
and economic sphere, certain minimum 
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standards which our citizens have a 
right to expect, which we have to aim 
at. We fully realize that. the greatest 
burden, the largest sacrifices, lie upon 
ourselves. We realize also that no 
amount of economic aid will help a peo- 
ple who have no clear idea of where 
they are going, or no willingness to 
create the means of getting there. In- 
sofar as we look to outside sources for 
help, it is only to the extent that that 
help will enable us eventually—and in 
not too long a time—to dispense with 
it. 

However, in the struggle for economic 
growth and development it is not only 
the end that counts, but also the means. 
And it is here that we share one more 
belief with you. While we recognize 
that the effort to raise the living stand- 
ards of our people depends on a planned 
and orderly use of our resources, we 
also hold that this is not incompatible 
with the maintenance of individual 
liberty and the development of free in- 
stitutions. It is not our intention to 
sacrifice the basic rights of the living 
for the hypothetical happiness of the 
still unborn, nor do we believe that the 
necessity of any such choice exists. If 
freemen do not have the will and the 
ability to submit to common sacrifices 
and to share in a common effort, then 
there is no future for liberty in the 
world. This we cannot believe to be 
the case. We know that there is no 
greater force in the world than that 
of freemen working together for a com- 
mon effort. 

I believe that this Congress realizes 
fully to what extent the fate of the more 
privileged peoples is linked with that of 
the less privileged. The world today is 
one, and no people can live alone. The 
relationship between rich societies and 
poor is not an easy one, and calls for 
infinite tact, patience, and above all, 
intelligence. Aid inappropriately given 
may do more harm than good. Formu- 
las and theories which are too rigid 
must be avoided. The techniques of co- 
operation must be constantly revised in 
the light of experience. There must 
also be an exact appraisal of the rela- 
tion of the moral to the practical: for 
if on the one hand to help the less 
fortunate is a duty, it is also a matter 
of self-interest. The continued health 
of the more developed societies depends 
on the possibility of economic growth 
in the less developed. There should be 
no condescension of the rich to the poor, 
just as there should be no resentment 
by the poor of the rich. 

In all our thinking, cooperation 
rather than aid or assistance should be 
our watchword. In the Arabic language 
there is a saying that “It takes two 
hands to clap.” Cooperation implies a 
mutual effort, and mutual benefit. It 
demands an understanding not only of 
the needs of one side, but also of the 
possibilities of the other. Above all, it 
demands a common vision of the goal 
ahead and a common philosophy of life. 

I believe firmly that the conditions of 
an ever-growing cooperation between my 
country and yours exists. History has 
forged many links between us in the 
past. May the Tunisian and American 
peoples look forward to a future in 
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which these links will be ever stronger, 
based as they are on cooperation, re- 
spect, and affection. 

I thank you. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m. His 
Excellency the President of the Tunisian 
Republic, accompanied by the committee 
of escort retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 


ments. 
| TRE ec 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The purposes of the 
joint meeting having been completed, 
the Chair declares the joint meeting of 
the two Houses now dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 27 min- 
utes p.m.) the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 





AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, at 2 o’clock 
p.m. the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 





PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings had during the recess be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics have permission to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 912) 
to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 342) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
912), to provide for the appointment of 
additional circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That (a) the President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, three additional circuit judges for 
the second circuit, one additional circuit 
judge for the third circuit, two additional 
circuit judges for the fourth circuit, two ad- 
ditional circuit judges for the fifth circuit, 
one additional circuit judge for the seventh 
circuit, and one additional circuit judge for 
the tenth circuit. 

“(b) In order that the table contained in 
section 44(a) of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent circuit 
judges for said circuits, such table is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
said circuits: 


“ ‘Circuits: Number of Judges 
as * * a * 
iin c insose-ceins casas ieee emiomaicnaeaet Nine 
oa wad oe ahs Gb lveniinaiaeneanene Eight 
Se nc. csin iw egos os hn ag piece eel Five 
PE iti bce hd a wet Kn dvigaaioetal Nine 
* * + + * 
ERGs 6 0 iin eeenneataehc > meine Seven 
* + s 7 . 
FORtss « nidsdimicsstotdswiatittk wed Six’. 


“Sec. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Alabama, one additional 
district judge for the district of Alaska, one 
additional district Judge for the district of 
Arizona, one additional district judge for the 
eastern and western districts of Arkansas, 
two additional district judges for the north- 
ern district of California, two additional dis- 
trict judges for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, one additional district judge for the 
district of Colorado, two additional district 
judges for the district of Connecticut, two 
additional district Judges for the southern 
district of Florida, one additional district 
judge for the northern district of Georgia, 
two additional district judges for the north- 
ern district of Illinois, one additional district 
judge for the northern district of Indiana, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Indiana, one additional dis- 
trict judge for the northern and southern 
districts of Iowa, one additional district 
judge for the district of Kansas, two addi- 
tional district judges for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, one additional district judge 
for the western district of Louisiana, two 
additional district Judges for the district of 
Maryland, one additional district judge for 
the district of Massachusetts, two additional 
district judges for the eastern district of 
Michigan, one additional district judge for 
the southern district of Mississippi, one addi- 
tional district judge for the western district 
of Missouri, one additional district Judge for 
the district of Nevada, one additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of New Jersey, 
two additional district judges for the eastern 
district of New York, six additional district 
judges for the southern district of New York, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, one additional 
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district judge for the middle district of North 
Carolina, one additional district judge for 
the western district of North Carolina, one 
additional district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio, one additional district 
judge for the northern, eastern and western 
districts of Oklahoma, three additional dis- 
trict judges for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, one additional district judge for 
the middle district of Pennsylvania, two 
additional district judges for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, one additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of Puerto Rico, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of South Carolina, one 
additional district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee, one additional district 
judge for the middle district of Tennessee, 
one additional district judge for the western 
district of Tennessee, two additional district 
judges for the northern district of Texas, 
one additional district judge for the southern 
district of Texas, one additional district 
judge for the western district of Texas, and 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Washington. 

“(b) The existing district judgeship for 
the middle district of Georgia, created by 
the Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
middle district of Georgia’, and the existing 
district judgeships for the district of New 
Mexico, the western district of Pennsylvania, 
and the district of Utah created by para- 
graphs (1), (5), and (6), respectively, of sec- 
tion 2(b) of the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
provide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes’, approved February 10, 1954 (68 
Stat. 10, 11), shall be permanent judgeships 
and the present incumbents of such judge- 
ships shall henceforth hold their offices un- 
der section 133 of title 28 of the United 
States Code as amended by this Act. The 
Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), and 
paragraphs (1), (5), and (6) of section 2(b) 
of the Act of February 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10, 
11), are hereby repealed. 

“(c) The existing district judgeship for 
the eastern and western districts of Wash- 
ington, heretofore provided for by section 
133 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
shall hereafter be a district judgeship for 
the western district of Washington only, 
and the present incumbent of such judgeship 
shall henceforth hold his office under section 
133, as amended by this Act. 

“(d) In order that the table contained in 
section 133 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent dis- 
trict Judgeships for said districts and combi- 
nation of districts, such table is amended 
to read as follows with respect to said dis- 
tricts: 


“ Districts: Judges 

Alabama: 

eis ose ein en RS Sede 3 

* s . = * 
I i ciiteceiemsnsiin dial a Naina, cctensainigeiasiacaias 2 
Di i ots incecnesiecnatinnita cilities atihgpintadin cst 3 
Arkansas: 

2 om s * 

Eastern and Western............--. 2 
California: 

Wet GORR ncimccd sstemiiincignaaliaa 9 

BOCA icici nwe.crincinisiititiliiaaaiapiae 13 
Ci ois teisacncicics oa arp qepesgcaanalineieal 3 
CORT iit sein eiqrcitsnicapanitlinnanseom + 

7 * oo e 7 
Florida: 

2 + o * * 

BOR iit contd eianncnuniiionstina 6 

* . o a 2 
Georgia: 

I ci cncihin natin cngididiatun send 3 

a iiiiicetedsthinsiminnssiciputihithainpaiinbieae 2 











“ DPistricts—Continued 

Tilinois: 

Northern........ scececlaesiidbitbinilinnsin 10 

a a & se 2 
Indiana: 

aoe cht en aN ek 3 

ie eect 3 
Towa: 

+ s a 2 J 

Northern and Southern__.____.._-. 1 
al ernen in ereaeenens 3 

* e s * 2 
Louisiana: 

I in, latin dias tpeeegntneehantiitehhnn asqetesiatanan 4 

NE ceil sens centeingencianbindenielip co ypaiapes 3 

* os = o - 
I a es nec cee a 
SE et ee eee ae 
Michigan: 

ea a rt el is 8 

7 > * 7 - 
Mississippi: 

a * >. 7” - 

a ce 2 
Missouri: 

* 7 : = 7m 

I Ni iii notitnansicaacgnedmatameie cia 

a 7 cs a e 
aint ee iatcttsbiis sickens tetinieninninncion 2 

a e > * a 
INC Sk ee 8 
IID AS nh dohtdnherdn echoiandiehs apeettidaieneninve 2 
New York: 

- * 7 a 7 

al acenlicees 24 

al ea aetna an nlp let eee 8 

om e a - o 
North Carolina: 

STIs cin teeecemeantiaeaminattastttheedliaameencnente 2 

I ni canetiiccesdbnicpiphnleetniciaciidliegtlp cdma 2 

I sch ccltiiRetsi ca cedihcha sng cehailillpanamneiettattiaie 2 

a - 2 . 
Ohio: 

ki das lala Shad penal 6 

a = 7 = e 
Oklahoma: 

o > a o + 

Northern, Eastern, and Western_-_-_- 2 

* s . : 2 
Pennsylvania 

FER A a 11 

SI task tiaiidih scar teinlaieseanendemiimmenane 3 

aon ceca ecininiaaciaaemmocndntin 8 
I cee 2 

* + - a 
South Carolina: 

*~ a + = s 

Eastern and Western___........_-_. 2 

” a a a 7 
Tennessee: 

I ca NS deniedkid cde ck han ans eh 3 

Ris Rr i cco A boecrisithtnem ainsi tite 2 

Ei alicideth as patnctncclbacidn wn cnits Soescsindcbcitiabinighoes 2 
‘Texas: 

i cittaas ttececinieens ining aos eciimnimainiaes 5 

a nn sind instantiate hens 5 

” * om * * 

Rei cea nace cpailicmnipmnce anteeonigpeathiies 3 
Rie aint Pnithusito-deeeineniatntieteniesecatsmnmaneds ae 2 

> > - . > 
Washington: 

a a > 7 ” 

eR cnitinnitnciarnnimmnpeldl te cok 3’ 


“(e)(1) The President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
southern district of Ohio. The first vacancy 
occurring in the office of district Judge in 
said district shall not be filled. 

“(2) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the north- 
ern district of Ohio. ‘The first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district Judge in said 
district shall not be filled. 
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“(8) Sec. 184(c) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting at the begin- 
ning the following new sentence: ‘One of 
the district judges for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana shall reside in East Baton Rouge 
Parish, Louisiana.’ 

“Sec. 3. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 81(a) (2) of title 28, United States Code, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: ‘Court 
for the Northeastern Division shall be held at 
Huntsville and Decatur.’ 

“(b) The second sentence of section 86 
of title 28, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘Court shall 
be held at Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
and Waterbury.’ 

“(c) The second sentence of section 93 
(b) (2), title 28, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘Court for the 
Southern Division shall be held at Alton, 
Quincy, and Springfield.’ 

“(d) The second sentence of section 102 
(b)(1) is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘Court for the Southern Division shall 
be held at Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and 
Lansing.’ 

“(e) The second sentence of Sec. 123(c) 
(2), title 18, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: ‘Court for the Western 
Division shall be held at Memphis and Dyers- 
burg.’ 

“(f) The second sentence of section 89(a) 
of title 28, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘Court for the 
Northern District shall be held at Gaines- 
ville, Marianna, Panama City, Pensacola, 
Tallahassee and Live Oak.’ 

“(g) The limitations and restrictions con- 
tained in section 142 of title 28, United 
States Code, shall be waived with respect to 
the holding of court at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, by the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Michigan, at Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, by the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and at Dyersburg, 
Tennessee, by the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Tennessee. 

“Sec. 4. Sec. 98 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*§ 98. Louisiana 

“Louisiana is divided into two judicial 
districts to be known as the Eastern and 
Western Districts of Louisiana. 

“ SASTERN DISTRICT 

““(a) The Eastern District comprises two 
divisions. 

“*(1) The New Orleans Division comprises 
the parishes of Assumption, Jefferson, La- 
fourche, Orleans, Plaquemines, Saint Ber- 
nard, Saint Charlies, Saint James, Saint John 
the Baptist, Saint Tammany, Tangipahoa, 
Terrebonne and Washington. 

“Court for the New Orleans Division shall 
be held at New Orleans. 

“*(2) The Baton Rouge Division comprises 
the parishes of Ascension, East Baton Rouge, 
East Feliciana, Iberville, Livingston, Pointe 
Coupee, Saint Helena, West Baton Rouge, 
and West Feliciana. 

“*Court for the Baton Rouge Division shall 
be held at Baton Rouge. 


“ ‘WESTERN DISTRICT 


“*(b) The Western District comprises six 
divisions. 

“*(1) The Opelousas Division comprises 
the parishes of Evangeline and Saint Landry. 

“Court for the Opelousas Division shall 
be held at Opelousas. 

“*(2) The Alexandria Division comprises 
the parishes of Ayoyelies, Catahoula, Grant, 
La Sallie, Rapides, and Winn. 

“Court for the Alexandria Division shall 
be held at Alexandria. 

“*(3) The Shreveport Division comprises 
the parishes of Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, 
Claiborne, De Soto, Natchitoches, Red River, 
Sabine, and Webster. 

“Court for the Shreveport Division shall 
be held at Shreveport. 
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“*(4) The Monroe Division comprises the 
parishes of Caldwell, Concordia, East Carroll, 
Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, Madison, More- 
house, Ouachita, Richland, Tensas, Union, 
and West Carroll. 

“*Court for the Monroe Division shall be 
held at Monroe. 

“*(5) The Lake Charles Division comprises 
the parishes of Allen, Beauregard, Calcasieu, 
Cameron, Jefferson Davis, and Vernon. 

“*Court for the Lake Charles Division shall 
be held at Lake Charles. 

“*(6) The Lafayette Division comprises 
the parishes of Acadia, Iberia, Lafayette, 
Saint Martin, Saint Mary, and Vermilion. 

“*Court for the Lafayette Division shall 
be held at Lafayette.’ 

“Src. 5. Sec. 83 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out so 
much thereof as related to the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


““*EASTERN DISTRICT 


“*(a) The Eastern District comprises five 
divisions. 

“*(1) The Eastern Division comprises the 
counties of Cross, Lee, Monroe, Phillips, 
Saint Francis, and Woodruff. 

“Court for the Eastern Division shall be 
held at Helena. 

“*(2) The Western Division comprises the 
counties of Conway, Faulkner, Lonoke, Perry, 
Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, 
White, and Yell. 

“‘*Court for the Western Division shall be 
held at Little Rock. 

“*(3) The Pine Bluff Division comprises 
the counties of Arkansas, Chicot, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Desha, Drew, Grant, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. 

“‘*Court for the Pine Bluff Division shall 
be held at Pine Bluff. 

“*(4) The Northern Division comprises the 
counties of Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, 
Izard, Jackson, Sharp, and Stone. 

“ ‘Court for the Northern Division shall be 
held at Batesville. 

“*(5) The Jonesboro Division comprises 
the counties of Clay, Craighead, Crittenden, 
Greene, Lawrence, Mississippi, Poinsett, and 
Randolph. 

“‘Court for the Jonesboro Division shall 
be held at Jonesboro.’ ” 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

PETER W. Roptno, Jr., 

Byron G. ROGERs, 

LESTER HOLTZMAN, 

HarowD D. DoNnoHuvE, 

HerMAN TOLL, 

WrLtimM M. McCULLOocH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


James O. EASTLAND, 
EsTes KEFAUVER, 
Outn D. JOHNSTON, 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
SamMveE. J. Ervin, Jr., 
EvERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
RoMAN L. HrRusKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The House passed the Senate bill after 
amending it by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting its own pro- 
visions. The Senate insisted upon its ver- 
sion and requested a conference; the House 
then agreed to the conference. 

The conference report recommends that 
the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the House amendment and agree to the same 
with an amendment, the amendment being, 
to insert in lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment the 
matter agreed to by the conferees, and the 
House agree thereto. 

In substance the conference report con- 
tains the language of the House amendment 
with a few exceptions which are subse- 
quently explained in detail. 
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ARKANSAS 


Both the House and Senate versions of 
the proposal provided for one additional 
roving judge for the eastern and western 
districts of Arkansas. However, the Senate 
provided for the creation of a new fifth divi- 
sion in the eastern district of Arkansas, 
which was to be known as the Pine Bluff 
Division and was to be composed of counties 
transferred from the existing western and 
eastern divisions of that district with the 
court sitting at Pine Bluff. The House 
eliminated the provision for the new division 
from its version of the bill. In the con- 
ference report, the House receded and 
adopted the language of the Senate bill. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Senate provided for two additional 
district judges for the northern district of 
California, whereas the House version pro- 
vided for only one additional judge. In this 
instance, the House receded and adopted the 
language of the Senate bill. 

In that same district the Senate provided 
for the creation of a new eastern division 
in the northern district of California com- 
prised of the counties of Alameda and Con-~ 
tra Costa, with court sitting at the county 
seat of Alameda County. The House elimi- 
nated that provision from its version of the 
bill and the Senate receded from its position 
and the provision for the new division was 
eliminated from the conference report. 

The House provided for one additional 
district judge in the southern district of 
California. The Senate provided for the 
creation of a new southern district of Cali- 
fornia consisting of San Diego and Imperial 
Counties, and the rest of the present south- 
ern district was to be redesignated as the 
central district of California, with the further 
provision that two additional district judges 
be appointed to the central district of Cali- 
fornia. The Senate further provided that 
the incumbent judges of the southern dis- 
trict now assigned to San Diego would be- 
come judges of the proposed new southern 
district. In conference, both the House and 
the Senate receded from their respective 
provisions and agreed to eliminate the pro- 
vision for the new district in the southern 
area of California but to authorize two addi- 
tional district judges for the existing south- 
ern district of California. 


FLORIDA 


The House version provided for two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida only. The Senate version, 
however, provided for one additional dis- 
trict judge in the southern district of Flor- 
ida and also created a new judicial district 
in the State of Florida to be designated the 
middle district, and further provided for the 
appointment of one additional district judge 
for the middle district of Florida. The 
House eliminated the provision of the Sen- 
ate bill for the creation of a new district 
in Florida. In conference, both the House 
and the Senate receded from the language of 
their respective provisions regarding Florida 
and agreed to the language creating two ad- 
ditional district judges for the existing 
southern district of Florida and authorized 
court for the northern district of Florida to 
sit at Live Oak. Thus, the Senate provision 
for the new district in Florida was elimi- 
nated. 

CONNECTICUT 


Both the House and Senate versions pro- 
vided for two additional district judges for 
the district of Connecticut. The Senate ver- 
sion authorized the holding of a term of 
court at Bridgeport, while the House version 
authorized the term to be held at Bridge- 
Port and Waterbury. The Senate receded 
and adopted the House version. 


LOUISIANA 


Both the House and the Senate provided 
for two additional district judges in the 
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eastern district of Louisiana. The Senate 
made no provision for an additional judge in 
the western district, as did the House provi- 
sion. In addition, the House provided for a 
new division in the western district consist- 
ing of parishes now located in both the east- 
ern and western districts of Louisiana. The 
new division was to be designated to Lafay- 
ette Division, with court sitting at Lafayette. 
With regard to the western district, the Sen- 
ate receded and adopted the language of the 
House provision, both as to the additional 
judge and the new division. 

The Senate provided that one of the judges 
for the eastern district of Louisiana should 
reside in East Baton Rouge Parish. The 
House version made no such provision. 

The House receded and accepted the Sen- 
ate language. 

MICHIGAN 


The Senate provided for two additional 
permanent judgeships in the eastern divi- 
sion of Michigan, while the House provided 
for one permanent and one temporary judge. 
The House receded and accepted the Senate 
language for two permanent judges in the 
eastern district. 

The House provision, in addition, provided 
that the city of Mason be eliminated as a 
place of holding court and Lansing be sub- 
stituted in the southern division of the 
western district. In addition, the House 
provided a waiver of section 142 of title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the hold- 
ing of court at Kalamazoo. The Senate ver- 
sion had no such provision with regard to 
Lansing or Kalamazoo but the Senate reced- 
ed and adopted the House language. 


NEVADA 


The Senate provided for one permanent 
judge in Nevada and the House provided for 
one temporary. The House receded and 
adopted the Senate language. 


NEW YORK 


Both versions provided for six additional 
district judges in the southern district of 
New York. The Senate, however, provided 
for two temporary judges in the eastern dis- 
trict, while the House provided for two 
permanent. The Senate receded and ac- 
cepted the House language for the eastern 
district. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


The Senate provided for one roving judge 
for the eastern and middle districts of North 
Carolina, and one for the middle and west- 
ern districts. The House provided one addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district, 
one for the western and one for the middle. 
The Senate receded and adopted the House 
language. 

In addition, the House provided for a 
waiver of section 142, title 28, United States 
Code, for the holding of a term of court at 
Fayetteville in the eastern district of North 
Carolina. The Senate had no such provi- 
sion and in conference accepted the House 
language. 

OKLAHOMA 

The Senate provided for a roving judge 
for the northern, eastern, and central dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma, while the House made 
no such provision. The House receded and 
accepted the Senate language. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Both the House and the Senate had iden- 
tical provisions for the eastern and western 
districts, namely, three additional judges in 
the eastern district, two in the western dis- 
trict, and an existing temporary made per- 
manent there. However, for the middle dis- 
trict, the Senate provided for one temporary 
judge and the House had one permanent 
judge. The Senate receded and accepted the 
House language. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Senate provided for one judge for 
Rhode Island, the House provided for none. 
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The Senate receded and the provision for an 
additional judge there was eliminated from 
the conference report. 


TENNESSEE 


Both the House and the Senate versions 
provided one additional district judge in each 
of the three districts—eastern, middle, and 
western. In addition, the Senate authorized 
the holding of a term of court at Dyersburg, 
Tenn., and waived section 142 of title 28, 
United States Code, as to that place of hold- 
ing court. The House had no such provision 
in its version but receded and accepted the 
Senate language for the term of court at 
Dyersburg. 

In addition, the House provided to elim- 
inate language now contained in section 123 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
Tennessee and the division of judicial busi- 
ness in the eastern district of Tennessee. 
The Senate had no such provision. The 
House receded and the provision for the divi- 
sion of judicial business in the eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee was eliminated from the 
conference report. 

UTAH 

The Senate provided that the existing tem- 
porary judge in Utah be made permanent. 
The House had no such provision but re- 
ceded and accepted the language of the 
Senate. 

VERMONT 


The Senate provided for one additional dis- 
trict judge for Vermont, while the House 
made no such provision. The Senate receded 
and the provision for an additional judge for 
Vermont was eliminated from the conference 
report. 

‘WASHINGTON 

Both House and Senate versions provided 
that the existing roving judge for the east- 
ern and western districts of Washington 
would become a permanent judge in the 
western district. The Senate and House also 
provided for a new roving judge for the 
eastern and western districts but in the 
Senate version this judgeship was perma- 
nent and in the House version temporary. 
The House receded and accepted the language 
for the new roving judge on a permanent 
basis. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS 

The Senate provided that the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
shall receive the salary of a district judge 
and the Deputy Director shall receive the 
salary of $20,000 per year. The House made 
no such provision. The Senate receded and 
the provision was eliminated from the con- 
ference report. 

ALABAMA 

The House provided for the holding of a 
term of court at Decatur, Ala., but the Sen- 
ate made no such provision. The Senate 
receded and accepted the House language. 

Both the House and the Senate provided 
for an additional judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

ILLINOIS 

Both the House and the Senate provided 
for two additional district judges in the 
northern district of Illinois. 

The House also provided for the holding 
of a term of court at Alton, IIl., in the south- 
ern district. The Senate had no such pro- 
vision. It receded and accepted the House 
language. 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The Senate provided for 10 additional cir- 
cuit judges as did the House version. How- 
ever, the Senate provided for 58 additional 
permanent district judges, while the House 
provided for 55 such judges. Both versions 
created 5 additional temporary district 
judges, thus creating in the Senate version 
73 new judgeships, both district and circuit, 
while the House created a total of 70 new 
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judgeships. The Senate version made four 
existing temporary judges permanent, while 
the House only made three such judgeships 
permanent. 

In the conference report 10 new additional 
circuit judges are created; 61 additional per- 
manent district judgeships are created, and 
2 additional temporary district judgeships. 
Thus, 73 new judgeships are created by the 
conference report. In addition, the report 
provides for the making permanent of four 
existing temporary district judgeships. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

PetTer W. RopIno, Jr., 

Brron G. ROGERS, 

LESTER HOLTZMAN, 

Haroip D. DonouvE, 

Herman Tout, 

Warum M. McCuLLocnH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my personal gratitude 
and extend my commendation to my col- 
leagues, Messrs. Roprno, Rocers, HoLtTz- 
MAN, DONOHUE, TOLL, McCULLOCH, MiL- 
Ler of New York, and Meaper, for their 
excellent efforts in concluding what I be- 
lieve to have been a very successful con- 
ference on this measure. These men 
were most diligent ever since the House 
Committee on the Judiciary first consid- 
ered this legislation back in the early 
part of February. 

The statement on the part of the man- 
agers is a clear and detailed explanation 
of what is in the bill as it is now before 
us and as it passed both the House and 
the Senate earlier. 

The Senate provided for 10 additional 
circuit judges as did the House version. 
However, the Senate provided for 58 ad- 
ditional permanent district judges, while 
the House provided for 55 such judges. 
Both versions created 5 additional tem- 
porary district judges, thus creating in 
the Senate version 73 new judgeships, 
both district and circuit, while the House 
created a total of 70 new judgeships. 
The Senate version made four existing 
temporary judges permanent, while the 
House made only three such judgeships 
permanent. 

In the conference report 10 new addi- 
tional circuit judges are created, 61 addi- 
tional permanent district judgeships are 
created, and 2 additional temporary dis- 
trict judgeships. Thus, 73 new judge- 
ships are created by the conference re- 
port. In addition, the report provides for 
the making permanent of four existing 
temporary district judgeships. 

The bill, as reported from the con- 
ference, represents on the whole, the 
views of the majority of the Members of 
this House. While it is true that the 
total number of new judgeships was in- 
creased by three; nevertheless, it should 
be remembered that all but four of the 
new judgeships bear the stamp of ap- 
proval of the Judicial Conference. Of 
those four judgeships, two were passed 
by both the House and the Senate. The 
House conferees yielded to the Senate 
in the case of California by adding two 
judges, which judgeships were recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference. 

The House provided for one judgeship 
in the northern district of California and 
another judgeship for the southern dis- 
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trict of California. The Judicial Con- 
ference, in its March report of this year, 
recommended that there be four addi- 
tional judges, two in the northern dis- 
trict and two in the southern district. 
After due deliberation by the Conference 
we, the House managers, felt that the 
two judgeships should be increased to 
four judgeships. 

I was asked by one of the Members, 
“How can you change your opinion in 
making four out of two judgeships to be 
created?” I remember some years ago 
William Blake saying, “A man who re- 
fuses to change his opinion is like stag- 
nant waters; he breeds reptiles of the 
mind.” If the reasons are sound and 
compelling to provide for a change, I 
am willing to change my mind. 

I was told it was very essential for the 
State of California, growing as it has 
grown and is continuing to grow with 
the coming into California of a great 
many manufacturing operations, that 
California was entitled to its place in 
the sun, as it were, and was entitled to 
four judgeships, and the members of the 
conference yielded in that regard. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
eee will the gentleman yield? 

. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man ate California. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I thank 
the gentleman for the very kind words he 
has said about the State of California. 
The gentleman shows an awareness of 
the situation that exists in California 
and the great changes and development 
taking place in our part of the country, 
which I might say, Mr. Speaker, is char- 
acteristic of the gentleman’s understand- 
ing of the deep problems that come before 
his committee. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was disappointed 
to hear that the conference rejected the 
judgeship for Rhode Island, which 
the Senate had adopted. Could the 
gentleman give us an explanation for 
that action? 

Mr. CELLER. I know no man who 
has been more diligent and assiduous in 
protecting the interests of his State of 
Rhode Island and, in this instance, the 
additional judgeship, than the gentle- 
man who has just addressed that ques- 
tion to me. I assure you that I yielded 
only at the very last and am very sorry 
to cause the gentleman this disappoint- 
ment in view of his efforts to secure an 
approval of the judgeship both before 
our committee and just recently before 
the conference. However, the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the members of the conference searched 
as far as we could and, frankly, it was 
difficult to justify the inclusion of any 
new judgeship for the State of Rhode 
Island and, therefore, in good conscience 
it was necessary for us to reject the 
proposition of the other body and we 
did not include the judgeship for the 
State of Rhode Island. I should be very 
glad to place in the Recorp at this junc- 
ture additional memorandums and data 
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which support the view of the con- 
ferees: 


MEMORANDUM RE ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR 
RHODE IsLAND 


The Senate seeks to add a second judge 
to the one existing in Rhode Island which 
constitutes a single judicial district sitting 
at Providence. 

Although the executive committee of the 
Rhode Island Bar Association has supported 
the creation of this second judgeship, the 
Providence Evening Bulletin of March 1, 
1961, opposed its creation, See attached edi- 
torial. 

According to records of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, there ap- 
pears to be no justification for the addi- 
tional judgeship which has not been recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference. 

The statistics for the filing of new civil 
cases has declined steadily since 1957. They 
have dropped from 222 commenced in 1957 
down to 148 commenced in 1960. The back- 
log of civil cases pending on June 30, 1960, 
was 189. In private civil cases in 1960, 84 
were commenced; 118 terminated, leaving 
140 pending. 

The number of criminal cases filed an- 
nually number less than 40 percent of the 
national criminal caseload per judgeship. 
On June 30, 1960, it had only 16 cases pend- 
ing, having had 41 filed and 35 terminated. 

In civil cases commenced per judgeship, 
the caseload in total civil cases was 148 com- 
pared to a national average of 221. In 
private civil cases it was 84 per judge in 
Rhode Island compared to the national av- 
erage of 133, and in criminal cases it was 
39 compared to a national average of 107. 

In the disposition of cases, however, the 
disposal rate in Rhode Island is higher than 
the national average. For the 30 civil cases 
tried in 1960, the rate of disposal from filing 
to disposition was 23.9 months compared 
to the national average of 17.8 months and 
from issue to trial the rate was 21.6 months 
compared to the national average of 11.5. 
In total trials in 1960 the Rhode Island 
judge commenced 37, of which 33 were civil— 
8 being nonjury, 25 jury—they had a total 
of 4 criminal trials, all of which were jury. 
The national average for trials per judge- 
ship was 40 in 1960 for both civil and crim- 
inal work, whereas in Rhode Island the 
judge had 37 trials. Thirty-seven trials were 
had in Rhode Island in civil cases com- 
pared to a national average of 27 and in 
criminal cases it was 4 compared to a na- 
tional average of 13. 

A breakdown of the nature of the litiga- 
tion in Rhode Island shows very few in- 
volved cases. 

If a second judge had existed during fiscal 
1960 in Rhode Island, the average total civil 
caseload per judge would have been 74 
cases compared to 221 nationally. Of these, 
42 would have been private civil cases com- 
pared to the national average of 133, and in 
criminal cases it would have been 19 com- 
pared to the national average of 107. 

It appears that one of the prime reasons 
for the additional judge is to relieve Judge 
Day so that he will no longer have to forgo 
part of his vacation and days off. The rec- 
ords of the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts indicate that during fiscal 1960 two 
judges in the first judicial circuit, namely, 
in the districts of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, took assignments outside of the cir- 
cuit on 3 occasions and spent 67 days doing 
judicial work. If it was necessary to grant 
some relief to Judge Day of Rhode Isiand, 
these judges could easily have been avail- 
able to assignment to the district of Rhode 
Island. At no time during 1960 was any 
judge assigned to Rhode Island from out- 
side of the circuit or within the circuit. 

The only other evidence submitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary was that given 
by Congressman JOHN FocarrTy as it appears 
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in the hearings on the judgeship bills. The 
committee received no evidence that Judge 
Day himself or the judicial council of the 
first circuit ever requested an additional 
judge for the district of Rhode Island. Be- 
sides, it should be stated that Circuit Judge 
John P. Hartigan maintains offices in the 
Federal Building at Providence, R.I., which 
is also the headquarters for the U.S. district 
court. Obviously, in emergency cases Judge 
Hartigan would be available in the absence 
of Judge Day. 
[From the Providence Evening Bulletin, 
Mar. 1, 1961] 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS THE LACK OF 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


It is a foregone conclusion that Congress, 
which denied a Republican President the op- 
portunity to appoint 40 new judges last year, 
wiil create many more than that number of 
Federal judgeships this year. This is be- 
cause Congress sat on the lid so long that 
the pressure of backlog cases in the Federal 
court system is about to blow the lid off. 
Unfortunately for taxpayers, the process may 
result in the creation of more new judge- 
ships than are needed. 

Two weeks ago, President Kennedy asked 
Congress to create 59 judgeships. The re- 
quest was in line with recommendations by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
for 9 new posts on the courts of appeals, 
and 50 on district courts. 

There is no guesswork about the number 
69. The Judicial Conference reached that 
figure after examining the backlogs in all 
districts. The Conference consists of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the chief 
judge of each of the 10 judicial circuits, chief 
judge of the Court of Claims, and a district 
judge from each judicial circuit. So the con- 
ference knew what it was talking about in 
recommending 59 new posts. 

The Senate Judiciary Committeee has 
voted to increase the number to 69. The 
number represents about 20 percent of pres- 
ent places on the Federal bench. Among the 
10 additional district court judgeships ap- 
proved by the committee is one for Rhode 
Island, where the Judicial Conference deter- 
mined that justice is administered without 
undue delay. 

The additional Rhode Island judgeship was 
sought by its two Senators, although Senator 
Pastore in 1951 opposed an additional judge 
for Rhode Island. The extra judgeship also 
has the backing of officers of the Rhode 
Island Bar Association, who, in a letter to 
Senator Pastore, said that timely justice is 
administered here only because Judge Ed- 
ward W. Day forgoes part of his vacations 
and some of his days off. 

The question then arises: Is an additional 
full-time judge required in Rhode Island to 
perform work which Judge Day accomplishes 
during part of his vacation and on some of 
his days off? It seems there would be hardly 
enough work to keep another full-time judge 
busy the year around. 

Judge Day, of course, is entitled to full 
vacation and holidays, but it does not seem 
necessary to create another judgeship to let 
Judge Day have them. Could he not get 
Part-time assistance from judges in other 
districts once Congress has adequately 
staffed them in the manner recommended by 
President Kennedy? 

No one questions the need for new judge- 
ships. A backlog of 75,000 civil and criminal 
cases had accumulated by the end of last 
year, most of them in 12 of the 86 district 
courts. Delay in trying cases often means a 
denial of justice. It contributes to disre- 
Spect for law. It causes deterioration of evi- 
dence after a period of 2 or more years. 
Enough judges should be appointed to elim- 
inate delay in administering justice. 

How many are enough? If the 10 addi- 
tional judgeships approved by the Senate 
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Judiciary Committee are all as necessary as 
the Rhode Island judgeship, then enough 
would be nearer 59 than 69. 

Too many judges are to be preferred Over 
too few judges. But it will be a pity if 
politics prevents the Nation from getting 
just enough judges. 


Frankly, I would say to the gentleman, 
we see no reason for any additional 
judgeship especially in view of the need 
in other districts. The Judicial Confer- 
ence did not recommend it. Signifi- 
cantly, I might point out, there has been 
decline in the number of cases brought 
in the Federal District Court for the 
State of Rhode Island and not an in- 
creasing number of cases. 

Further, there are other reasons why 
we felt that the additional judgeships 
should not be created. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I was very much inter- 
ested in the comment the gentleman 
made about his ability to change his 
mind. I agree fully, and I am sure all 
Members of the House agree with me, 
that the gentleman from New York has a 
very, very fertile, very able and very 
facile mind, and that he uses it to great 
effect in the Congress of the United 
States, as well as elsewhere. But, if I 
recall correctly, some 10 months ago he 
reported to the floor of the House—that 
is first to the Committee on Rules and 
then to the floor of the House—a bill to 
create 35 additional Federal judgeships. 
If I understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment today, this conference report to 
which he agreed, and which he is spon- 
soring now, would create 73 new judge- 
ships or 38 more than was sponsored by 
him and his committee last year. So, 
evidently, the gentleman has had quite 
a change of mind—he has changed his 
opinion and his views, at least mentally, 
if not otherwise, from 35 judges, as I 
remember the number, that were needed 
to serve the people of the United States, 
to 73 judges. Is that just a slight change 
or is that a complete change? 

Mr. CELLER. I want to say in answer 
to the gentleman, I personally was in 
favor of a far greater number than was 
recommended last year by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and I labored very 
hard for additional judges. But, I am 
only one man on that committee. Even 
prior to last year, I advocated more than 
50 new judgeships because when one con- 
siders the clogged calendars, the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that we need more 
judgeships. 

Mr. BROWN. May I compliment the 
gentleman on the ability he has gained 
in the last 10 months to influence his 
committee. He was unable to get that 
committee of his to give him the judges 
he wanted 10 months ago, yet this year 
he has a plentiful supply of judges. I 
want to congratulate him. He has cer- 
tainly grown in stature, ability, and in- 
fluence within his own committee. 

Mr. CELLER. There has been a 
change going on in the committee, in 
a French phrase it is a political milieu. 

Mr. BROWN. Speaking of politics, 
less than a year ago the gentleman said 
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he was going to gamble on the judge- 
ship matter. He gambled and won. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment, and I want him to know that as 
far as his own State is concerned we 
gave his State everything the people of 
Ohio wanted. 

Mr. BROWN. That was without so- 
licitation by the gentleman from Ohio. 
I did not appear as a witness before the 
gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Will the gentleman 
tell me whether there is an additional 
judgeship for Hawaii and Alaska? 

Mr. CELLER. An additional judge is 
provided for Alaska. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Presently there is one 
judge in Hawaii. He has to fly fre- 
quently to Alaska, quite remote, and it 
is a long trip over the Pacific. 

Mr. CELLER. Two judges were au- 
thorized under the statehood bill and 
there is one vacancy there now for some 
time. The court calendar does not seem 
to require any additional manpower. 

Several States sought to create new 
judicial districts and divisions. If we 
had gone into all the ramifications, re- 
percussions, and differences of opinion 
among State delegations, we would have 
bogged down this bill and probably not 
been able to get any additional judge- 
ships at all. So we deemed it advisable 
to postpone consideration of the creation 
of new judicial districts for separate con- 
sideration. 

I wish also to state that in conference 
the proposals to create new judicial dis- 
tricts were eliminated. The Committee 
on the Judiciary, during its considera- 
tion of similar proposals, advised the 
authors of both bills, that such pro- 
posals would be considered by the com- 
mittee. In furtherance of that state- 
ment reports have been requested from 
various governmental agencies on all 
such proposals, and hearings will he 
held in each case. 

In adopting this conference report, 
this House will take a major step to al- 
leviate the denial of a speedy trial 
throughout the entire Federal judicial 
system. It is my sincere hope that the 
executive department will act promptly 
and swiftly to fill these posts. The de- 
lays of the past in nominating and con- 
firming judges have in no small way 
contributed to the problem of court con- 
gestion and delay. For many years, now, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, has provided the ju- 
dicial branch with improved techniques 
for the administration of the business 
in the Federal courts. However, in spite 
of these efforts the problem of congested 
dockets remained. I have been firmly 
convinced that the need for:added judi- 
cial manpower was probably the most 
causative factor for this delay and con- 
gestion. I am confident that the Federal 
judiciary will take advantage of this 
new judicial manpower and extend its 
utmost efforts to achieve the objective 
which we here in this House seek today; 
namely, current dockets and expeditious 
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disposition of the litigation in our Fed- 
eral courts. 

Much has been stated as to what the 
President will do concerning nomination 
of these new judges. Statements have 
been attributed to me in the public press. 
A great many of those statements have 
been taken out of context and my whole 
statement has been misinterpreted. In 
effect I said some Republicans would be 
undoubtedly appointed. Iam inno posi- 
tion to state how many. In effect I said 
these judgeships are not to be prizes to 
be withheld from worthy Democrats nor 
to be rewards to be withheld from deserv- 
ing Republicans. 

These assignments should go to in- 
tellectually honest, intelligent, diligent, 
morally alert, legally objective, judicially 
minded lawyers, regardless of politics. 
But being a realist, candor compels me 
to say that being a Democrat will not 
hurt. It may help. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say also I hope 
the President in his wisdom will see fit 
to put a woman on the Federal bench. 
We have had only two women on the 
Federal bench in its history. One, Judge 
Florence Allen, former chief judge of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has re- 
tired, the other, Judge Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, sits in the district court here 
in the District of Columbia. 

We find that there are 6.500 women 
lawyers in this country. Certainly we 
ought to be able to get from that array 
or roster of women lawyers at least one 
suitable woman to wear the ermine of 
judicial office. 

One hundred and forty-three of these 
ladies hold positions in various State 
judicial systems, and I think the time 
has now come when we must draw on 
the distaff side for the appointment of at 
least one, maybe more, of these judges 
who are women. 

I should also like to give you a quota- 
tion concerning these appointments at- 
tributed to President Kennedy when he 
was a Senator. This is the reference: 

Replying to a letter dated August 25, 1960, 
from President John D. Randall, of the 
American Bar Association, which stressed the 
importance of a qualified and independent 
judiciary, Senator John F. Kennedy wrote 
in part: “The appointments [of judges] 
during the past 8 years were overwhelmingly 
Republican and in the past, during Demo- 
cratic administrations, they were over- 
whelmingly Democratic. I would hope that 
the paramount consideration in the appoint- 
ment of a judge would not be his political 
party but his qualifications for the office. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuLtocg]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to support the conference report on 
the omnibus judgeship bill, S. 912, as 
amended. Although I have serious res- 
ervations about the necessity for creat- 
ing additional judgeships in many 
judicial districts, which have less than 
the national average caseload, the com- 
pelling need for additional judges in 
some districts causes me to support legis- 
lation, which, in part, is objectionable. 

When we started the hearings on this 
important legislation on March 1 of this 
year, I determined to work for two prin- 
ciples; first, the creation of only those 
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judgeships which are _ reasonably 
needed; and second, the removal, inso- 
far as possible, of judicial appointments 
from the arena of partisan politics. 

I regret that I have been only partially 
successful. 

The two principles are related in their 
practical application. Since it has been 
indicated, by statements in the record, 
that appointments to the proposed posi- 
tions may be politically inspired and dis- 
pensed—and I remind this body that I 
gave the Attorney General every op- 
portunity to spread upon the record the 
manner in which the proposed appoint- 
ments would be made—the urge to the 
party in power to create more judge- 
ships than are reasonably necessary 
was indeed irresistible. Of grave con- 
sequence, too, is the great harm done 
to the office and prestige of Federal 
judges. 

The conference report now provides 
for 73 circuit and district judges. With 
the 19 existing vacancies, President Ken- 
nedy will be empowered to appoint a 
total of 92 Federal judges, just as soon 
as the bill becomes law. In addition, at 
least 74 judges are now eligible for re- 
tirement, at full pay. 

President Roosevelt had been in office 
more than 4 years before he made 92 
appointments to the circuit and district 
courts; President Truman more than 5 
years; and President Eisenhower 4 years. 

I realize that the pressures to reward 
the politically faithful with the passage 
of this bill will be more than any Presi- 
dent in our history has been called upon 
to withstand. I take this occasion, how- 
ever, to again urge the establishment of 
the precedent advocated by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower when he clearly 
indicated that he would make all future 
judicial appointments on an approxi- 
mate 50-percent Republican, 50-percent 
Democratic basis. 

The judicial system of our Federal 
Government is now, for the first time in 
our history, approximately in balance 
between the two major political parties. 
We now have a chance to establish a 
long-overdue precedent which is advo- 
cated by the bench and bar and respon- 
sible laymen everywhere. That prin- 
ciple is to take the selection of judges 
out of partisan politics. President Eisen- 
hower is reported to have said that it 
would not be right for the public to get 
the impression that all members of the 
Federal judiciary come from the same 
party. 

My able and industrious colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. MeEapER], who did not 
sign the report, will have time to set 
forth some interesting, yes, even star- 
tling, information concerning the case- 
load in some of the districts where addi- 
tional judgeships are being created. 

Finally, I again respectfully urge the 
President to courageously resist the par- 
tisan political pressure which will be ap- 
plied, and become the first President to 
unquestionably lift the Federal judiciary 
to a high level above that of rich patron- 
age for party faithful. 

This legislation will give the President 
an opportunity to establish a precedent 
which for so long has been so solely 
needed. 


May 4 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask a question of the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. I see in the confer- 
ence report that the proposal presented 
by the Senate providing for an addition- 
al middle district for the State of Flori- 
da which I favor, as evidenced by my bill 
(H.R. 5525), was deleted. Of course, this 
matter has been discussed by me with 
the chairman in the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. I should like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not his position 
as chairman of that great committee, 
that this matter as well as perhaps other 
district matters will be heard in the 
near future before our committee in 
order that they may be resolved on their 
merits. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
stated before, there will be hearings on 
the subject and the matters will be con- 
sidered on their merits. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman have in the report of the con- 
ferees a list of the judges who will be 
available for appointment to vacancies 
existing at the present time that have 
not yet been filled? 

Mr. CELLER. I think there are 19 
vacancies, but we do not list them in this 
report. 

Mr. CRAMER. They were included, 
were they not, in the committee report 
on the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; in the report on 
the bill and also in the transcript of the 
hearings before the committee the gen- 
tleman will find ample reference to those 
vacancies. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MEaApDER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate bill provided 73 new judgeships, the 
House bill 70. So we compromised at 73. 

The Senate bill contained five judge- 
ships which were not in the House bill; 
two in California, one in Oklahoma, one 
in Rhode Island, and one in Vermont. 
The House bill contained three judge- 
ships which were not in the Senate bill; 
one in Florida, one in Louisiana, and one 
in North Carolina. 

So the compromise we made was to 
give the Senate three judgeships that 
were not in the House bill and to give 
the House all of the judgeships that were 
not in the Senate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed this legisla- 
tion when it was before us on the 12th 
of April on the ground that it creates 
far more judgeships than are necessary. 

Let me give a few statistics on what 
we are doing here. Present law author- 
izes 68 circuit judgeships. Five of those 
judgeships are now vacant. We are add- 
ing 10 circuit judgeships, making a total 
of 78 circuit judgeships authorized after 
this bill becomes law. 

We presently have 245 district judge- 
ships of which 14 are vacant. We are 
adding 63 new judgeships, or a total of 
308 judgeships for the district courts. 
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Three hundred and eighty-six judge- 
ships will be authorized after this bill 
becomes law. 

As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLLocH] pointed out, with the 19 
vacancies and the 73 new judgeships, 
President Kennedy can appoint 92 
judges, almost 30 percent of the Federal 
judiciary. 

Can we justify that huge increase in 
judgeships on the basis of the facts? I 
submit that we cannot. I base that as- 
sertion on statistics compiled by the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Courts. In 
1960 the total civil filings were 57,665 
and the number of cases terminated 
57,449, only 216 less than the number 
filed. In other words, with 19 vacancies 
in currently authorized judgeships the 
judges of the courts were keeping pace 
with the workload. They were not fall- 
ing behind. 

In one of the districts in which a new 
judgeship is created by this conference 
report the weighted caseload per judge 
is 144 cases per judge, while the national 
average is 226 weighted cases per judge. 
In other words, with the existing judge 
power in one of these districts working 
only a little over half time we are going 
to create a new judgeship. 

In my judgment, this bill is an un- 
conscionable increase in the size and 
cost of the Federal judiciary, with each 
new district judgeship costing approxi- 
mately $90,000 in the first year. 

However, the great damage it does, 
in my judgment, is to water down, 
weaken, and cheapen the office of dis- 
trict judge, tainting the office with a 
political cast. 

The Attorney General, it is true, un- 
der questioning by my colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLiocu], refused to 
make the forthright bipartisan state- 
ment made by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in connection with the judge- 
ship bill last year. However, he did 
say this, and I will read from page 402 
of our hearings: 

Mr. McCutitocH. Do you have any opin- 
ion concerning the advisability of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary being reasonably in balance 
with respect to the politics of the judges 
prior to their appointment? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that the best 
qualified individuals should be selected as 
judges, Congressman. 


I want to refer to the situation in the 
eastern district of Michigan. Michigan 
fared very well in this conference re- 
port, I must say, far better than the 
facts justified on the basis of statistics 
but no better than many other districts 
where additional unjustifiable judge- 
ships were created. 

We have a sitting judge who has been 
appointed but not confirmed and has 
Served on the bench since last October. 
The presiding judge of the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan and the Bar Associ- 
ation of Michigan and individual at- 
torneys have testified to the excellence 
of his performance on the bench of the 
eastern district of Michigan. 

If, after the passage of this bill, the 
name of that judge, who happens to be 
& Republican, is withdrawn after this 
demonstration of competence, then the 
Political cast of this legislation will be- 
Come clear. 
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Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HorrmMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, visiting over on the other side, 
as I sometimes do when I forget myself, 
I was asked by the majority leader what 
Republicans mean by partisan politics, 
but no answer. I have assumed that 
always when a Republican Congress, a 
Republican President was in power, those 
selected for judicial positions would be 
individuals who agreed in the political 
philosophy with that party’s views. The 
same would hold true when the Demo- 
cratic Party was in control. But always 
heretofore there was an apparent effort 
to find individual lawyers or judges for 
these judicial positions who were mem- 
bers of the opposition political party— 
that is if the Republicans were in power, 
individuals in about the same number 
who were conservative in their views, 
supporters of constitutional provisions— 
strictly construed—would be named but 
lack of action last year and the present 
bill seems to indicate there are in the 
opinion of majority party leaders no 
suitable Republicans. 

In years gone by I read the Supreme 
Court decisions, that is, when Cardozo 
and Hughes were on the Bench, just as 
I would read the prayer book or the 
Bible. It was my book of authority on 
ordinary matters. But now as you read 
the decisions, many of them 4 to 5, as 
in that case that came in from New 
York, when in that censorship case there 
were six opinions in the one case—Kings- 
ley against Regents, decided June 29, 
1960—and they all agreed that New York 
could not prevent the showing of a film 
even though New York’s regents de- 
cided “the whole theme of the motion 
picture is immoral under said law, for 
that theme is the presentation of adul- 
tery as a desirable, acceptable, and 
proper pattern of behavior.” The rea- 
son giving being that “motion pictures 
are within the lst and 14th amendments’ 
basic protection.” 

Last week, when I heard Justice Frank- 
furter saying that the Court was hunting 
for technical errors, then heard Justice 
Warren tell Justice Frankfurter not to 
degrade the Court, and Justice Frank- 
furter reply that he would let the record 
stand, and I heard somebody saying the 
Court was degrading itself, it left me in 
doubt as to the principles of the Court— 
rather perhaps its political or judicial 
philosophy. Is the right of the indi- 
vidual absolute or is the welfare of all 
paramount? 

I do realize our Democratic President 
appoints the Judges with the advice of 
Bobby, these learned scholars—I assume 
he will appoint individuals who agree 
with his political philosophy. The net 
result is that for years to come we will 
have judicial decisions which write, 
rather than interpret, legislation. Deci- 
sions which ignore precedent—lessen the 
rights of all who do not belong to mi- 
norities or pressure groups—who are just 
Americans who pay taxes, believe in the 
form of government outlined in the Con- 
stitution. 

One result of this legislation will be to 
lessen the power of the Congress. The 
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people’s only representatives increase the 
power of the courts and the administra- 
tion. 

To digress for a moment, whether we 
think alike or agree with Reuther and 
Jimmy Hoffa, I do not know, but cer- 
tainly I would say to my Republican 
colleagues, What can you expect? Offi- 
cially if not actually—and now no mat- 
ter by what means, the opposition won— 
at least according to the present official 
count. Our work should have been be- 
fore the election—we should have done 
a little bit more work then. Just as 
when some of the members of the 
chamber of commerce came up with this 
invitation to their dinner and wanted 
to point out the danger of a vote for or 
against legislation and I ask, Where 
were you when we were selecting repre- 
sentatives? Why did you not give more 
help to those who think as do you? 
Where was your propaganda machine 
and its output? Hoffa, Reuther, and 
other union officials had their partisan 
publications in the mail for years. It is 
just too late and we as Republicans are 
too late on this judge business. We are 
going to get a group of judges who will 
put this New Deal policy into effect. The 
people are stuck, not only with the Su- 
preme Court but with district attorneys, 
district and circuit judges who will shape 
our political policy for 50 or 100 years. 
All because the people trusted their rep- 
resentatives, were not vigilant. Sad but 
true. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LinpDsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
realize we are going through an exercise 
in futility here. In the course of 3 years 
work on an omnibus judgeship bill, I 
certainly discovered that it seems to be 
too much to expect that we will act 
reasonably on a subject of this kind. 
When the bill was here before, I offered 
an amendment to cut the bill back to 59 
judges, which seemed to be the most 
reasonable number that the Congress 
should act upon at this time. That 
amendment was beaten by a smoothly 
operating coalition on the majority 
side—in fact, there was not a single vote 
for that amendment on the majority 
side. That is why I say this is an exer- 
cise in futility. I find it ironic, Mr. 
Speaker, that in the 86th Congress, when 
we were debating the civil rights bill, 
there was a violent attack launched upon 
the Federal judiciary by the southern 
wing of the majority coalition, and the 
other day when the judgeship bill was 
before us, there was a violent and un- 
necessary attack launched upon a dis- 
tinguished and independent and coura- 
geous member of the Federal judiciary in 
the State of Massachusetts. Again, that 
is why I say this is an exercise in futility. 
We will get our 73 judges, and I suggest 
to my colleagues the best thing we can do 
is to vote for this conference report be- 
cause each day that we fiddle around 
with it, the number goes up a little 
higher, So, let us put a ceiling on it 
and act on it today before it gets any 
higher. You know it may be that we 
are approaching John Locke’s state of 
nature, where every man is both prose- 
cutor and judge of every other man’s 
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transgressions. But, leaving that as it 
may be, I think I will vote for this con- 
ference report, knowing something of the 
needs of the country, but I can assure 
my colleagues that I do so with a heavy 
heart. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, having 
been fairly active as a member of the 
California bar for about 30 years before 
I first came to this great legislative body 
over 14 years ago now, and still being 
a member of the California State and 
the Long Beach Bar Associations, I am 
not unaware of the rapidly increasing 
need of additional Federal judges in my 
native State of California. So, I feel 
I can meritoriously commend the House 
conferees on being in concord with the 
language of the Senate bill whereby two 
additional judges for the northern dis- 
trict of California were added to the con- 
ference report. I concur with the state- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
CELLER, to the effect that the population 
situation and the industrial growth and 
progress situation in California made 
necessary the addition of these two ad- 
ditional district judges. 

The conference report on pages 7 and 
8 thereof clearly states the very worthy 
functioning of the conferees on this very 
important and very worthy matter 
wherein these two additional district 
judges were added. Again, I take sincere 
pleasure in congratulating all the con- 
ferees on this matter and having before 
them the easily available statistics 
showing the status of the litigation be- 
fore these courts and the economic 
situation in California as well, which I 
am familiar with and which I believe 
clearly demonstrates and proves that 
this addition of two additional judges for 
California, thus giving California four 
new judges, is thoroughly justified and 
merited and is clear as crystal justified 
and made fully essential. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the REcorp 
and to include extraneous matter on the 
conference report, just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 





FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1961 AND INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE AND HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 

up the resolution (H. Res. 275) provid- 

ing for the consideration of H.R. 6713, 

a bill to amend certain laws relating to 

Federal-aid highways, to make certain 

adjustments in the Federal-aid highway 

program, and for other purposes, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6713) to amend certain laws relating 
to Federal-aid highways, to make certain 
adjustments in the Federal-aid highway 
program, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed six hours, three hours to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works, and three hours 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments shall be in 
order to title I of the bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Public Works, and no amendments shall be 
in order to title II of the bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, which shall be in 
order notwithstanding any rule of the House 
to the contrary, but any such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill, 
the Committee shail rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the majority leader if he can 
inform us as to the legislative program 
for the balance of this week and, if pos- 
sible, what he can tell us about the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only legisla- 
tion for the balance of this week is the 
bill about to come up, the interstate 
highway bill. 

If we finish it today I will ask unani- 
mous consent to go over to Monday; if 
not, we will continue the bill tomorrow. 
I am hopeful the bill may be finished 
today, because there will be no business 
on Monday. I cannot project my mind 
ahead at this moment to announce the 
full program for next week, but I can 
say there will be no business on Monday. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown], and yield myself such 
time as I may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 275 provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 6713, a bill to amend 
certain laws relating to Federal-aid 
highways, to make certain adjustments 
in the Federal-aid highway program, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 


I yield to the 


provides for a closed rule, waiving points 
of order, with 6 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 6713 contains in title I certain 
necessary provisions for the continua- 
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tion of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. Title II of the bill contains the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to the Committee on 
Public Works to provide necessary tax 
revenues to finance the highway pro- 
gram. 

The provisions of the two titles have 
been incorporated in the bill, after 
having been approved by the respective 
committees having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter in order to permit the 
simultaneous and orderly consideration 
of the highway program by Congress. 

The purpose of H.R. 6713 is to pro- 
vide for the completion of the Inter- 
state System on schedule, as originally 
planned by the Congress, by establishing 
a firm program of authorizations based 
on the new cost estimate submitted to 
the Congress earlier this year. 

More than 10,440 miles of the Inter- 
state System are now open to traffic. 
This total includes 5,135 miles adequate 
for 1975 traffic, 3,041 miles adequate for 
today’s traffic, but requiring further im- 
provement before 1975, and 2,264 miles 
of toll roads incorporated in the system 
as authorized by the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. 

Interstate projects underway or au- 
thorized on December 31, 1960, total $5.2 
billion, of which $4.5 billion were Fed- 
eral funds. The work underway includes 
construction contracts totaling $3.2 bil- 
lion, of which $2.9 billion were Federal 
funds, and engineering and right-of-way 
acquisition totaling $2 billion, of which 
$1.6 billion were Federal funds. 

This is a sizable program but it does 
not permit the rate of advancement nec- 
essary to complete the Interstate System 
by 1972. For this reason, recommenda- 
tions have @een made for increased in- 
terstate authorizations in this bill total- 
ing $11.56 billion which are needed to 
complete the Interstate System on 
schedule. 

Under this proposed program, the in- 
terstate apportionments will total $37 
billion. An interstate apportionment of 
$2.4 billion for the fiscal year 1963 would 
be made this summer, and the apportion- 
ments for the succeeding fiscal years 
would gradually increase to a maximum 
of $3 billion for each of the fiscal years 
1968, 1969, and 1970, with a balancing 
apportionment of $2,885 billion for the 
fiscal year 1971. Amounts in the high- 
way trust fund will be available to meet 
obligations resulting from these appor- 
tionments until the latter part of the 
calendar year 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 275. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that at the 
end of the legislative business of the day 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE] and I may extend our remarks in 
the body of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

ous consent to extend my re- 
marks at the end of the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and to include therein 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution provides a rather peculiar and 
unusual rule, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas has explained. It is a rule 
making in order the consideration of 
two titles to one bill, H.R. 6713. Title I 
deals with the Federal highway program 
which was considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Title II deals 
only with the taxes to be levied to pay 
the costs of the Federal highway aid 
program until 1972, as has been au- 
thorized in the past. 

This is a “closed” or ‘‘gag’”’ rule under 
which the bill will come to the floor with 
divided control of time. It provides for 
6 hours of general debate on this meas- 
ure, 3 hours to be assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and equally 
divided between its majority and minori- 
ty members, and 3 hours to the Commit- 
teeon Ways and Means which, of course, 
has jurisdiction over title II of the bill, to 
be equally divided between the majority 
and minority members of that commit- 
tee. It makes in order and permits con- 
sideration of only those amendments 
that may be offered by instruction of 
either of the two committees. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman 
has stated that the resolution calls for 
a closed or gag rule. In a way I regret 
that, because I have a telegram from the 
Governor of the State of New York 
which I would like to read. I am afraid 
we cannot agree with all the Governor 
says in that telegram, even though it 
has some merit. 

Iam afraid we cannot accede to what 
the Governor suggests, although I think 
it has a great deal of merit. 

He states: 

Apri 21, 1961. 
Hon, KaTHARINE Sr. GEORGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge your support of action 
to reestablish the planned completion sched- 
ule of the Interstate Highway System by 1972. 
In addition in order to help with the grave 
problems of unemployment I urge develop- 
ment of means to allow States, like New 
York, that are prepared to speed up the pro- 
gtams to draw down upon their future Fed- 
eral highway allotments and complete their 
share of the system ahead of schedule. There 
is critical need for these roads to promote 
economic growth, provide immediate em- 
ployment opportunities and a general stim- 
ulus to business. They are necessary for 
highway safety. Their accelerated construc- 
tion will save money. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


I take it, however, that under this rule 


it would be impossible to offer such an 
amendment. 


Mr. BROWN. The gentlewoman is 
entirely correct. Under the provisions 
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of this rule there is a prohibition against 
the offering or consideration of any 
amendments except those submitted by 
the Committee on Ways and Means or 
the Committee on Public Roads, as the 
case may be. I think I should make it 
clear I voted against the gag rule in 
the Committee on Rules simply because 
I am getting tired, and am growing more 
tired day by day, month by month, and 
year by year, of seeing the House bound 
by gag or closed rules so we cannot work 
our will. In spite of the great reform 
we have recently had in the Rules Com- 
mittee, we are not permitted to work 
our will. However, in the other body, 
any Member can offer an amendment, 
and have it considered, to this bill, or 
to any section of it, as he or she may 
desire, whether it be germane or not. 
They at least have that privilege in the 
other body, which body I sometimes 
criticize severely, but they are at least 
able to work their will on legislative 
matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I should now like to go 
on to another subject. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. [I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What substantial rea- 
son was given for the imposition of the 
gag rule on this bill? 

Mr. BROWN. First the argument 
was made, as usual, and it has been a 
rather substantial argument in the past, 
that you cannot enact good tax legis- 
lation on the floor of the House. Of 
course it is so enacted quite often in 
the other body. 

The other reason for a gag rule on 
title I was that if you changed the pro- 
visions dealing with the highway pro- 
gram that change would necessarily 
alter entirely the tax provisions con- 
tained in title II. The Rules Commit- 
tee voted that way. I did not. I can- 
not explain the workings of the minds 
of my colleagues on the Rules Commit- 
tee or even of my colleagues in the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Now we are called upon 
to vote a bill up or down involving $9 
billion, or something of that kind? 

Mr. BROWN. Quite a little more 
than that, I think the gentleman will 
find. I will leave that up to members 
of the legislative committees. 

Mr. GROSS. When the Rules Com- 
mittee was packed, we were told that 
the House was going to have an ap- 
portunity to work its will, there was to 
be self-determination. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not want to discuss 
an issue like that. I never do. 

I have noted with a great deal of ap- 
preciation, and perhaps a bit of amuse- 
ment, that some of those who voted to 
pack the Rules Committee are now at- 
tempting to explain to their people that 
they were misled. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to give an answer. The gentleman from 
Iowa, my very good friend, and the other 
member of my party, has talked about a 
gag rule. One reason for that is that 
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perhaps if they let the House offer 
amendments some of the things that the 
folks back home wanted they might get. 
Do you not see? 

Mr. BROWN. If I may continue, hav- 
ing yielded for that very astute observa- 
tion—a little while ago we had a col- 
loquy or dialogue, on another matter, 
between myself and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CeLuEer], chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, about 
changing minds. I think perhaps that 
this is a good place and time to continue 
a dissertations on that particular sub- 

ect. 

In this bill, the title II portion of it, 
at least, pertaining to raising taxes, we 
are doing something here in the House 
contrary to what we promised the people 
of America a year ago, faithfully, to do. 
You have received letters, many of you, 
throughout the months that have come 
and gone since that time—and we again 
promised that the extra l-cent tax on 
gasoline, the 4-cent per gallon gasoline 
tax, would be reduced, automatically 
eliminated, and terminated on next June 
30, at midnight, and revert back to 3 
cents per gallon. That was the pledge 
and the promise which was made here 
on this floor in the last Congress. Then, 
to my amazement, when this bill was 
brought in by the great Committee on 
Ways and Means such was not the case. 
I realize fully that the committee has 
often been placed in the position where 
it had to furnish the money, one way 
or another, by taxation to meet the cost 
of some of these programs which the 
Congress votes, and I do want to con- 
gratulate the Committee on Ways and 
Means for at least being fair enough 
and honest enough to say, “Well, if you 
want this highway program, you will 
have to pay for it.” Most of the costly 
programs which we initiate and put into 
effect here in the Congress, that is, the 
big spending programs, are all too often 
on the basis we will go out and borrow 
the money, for our children and grand- 
children to pay back some day after we 
are dead and gone, and after our failures 
have been written off the books. Now 
we are placed in a rather peculiar posi- 
tion, in this matter, where we will have 
to decide whether we will vote for the 
bill—we cannot amend it—whether we 
will vote for the bill that contains a con- 
tinuation of the 4-cent gasoline tax 
which would annually raise about $500 
million, instead of reverting back to the 
3-cent gas tax as we pledged and prom- 
ised very solemnly, on our honor, all of 
the people of America a year ago that 
we would do, and would permit to come 
about, on June 30 next. 

Then there is another strange situa- 
tion which has developed in connection 
with the hearings on this bill. It has 
been stated and argued that we could 
not take the money to support this pro- 
gram out of the general revenue funds 
of the Treasury. We could not go direct 
to the Treasury, but we had to have a 
special tax levied to take care of this 
program, for we needed about $800 mil- 
lion or more per year to balance this 
Federal highway fund. This bill pro- 
vides, in substance, that there shall be 
$500 million a year derived from a 10 to 
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12 year permanent increase in the gaso- 
line tax, from 3 to 4 cents, on each auto- 
mobile user. There would be about $150 
million more of the needed funds derived 
from levying new taxes, or increasing 
taxes, on heavy trucks, which have a 
capacity of more than 26,000 pounds, 
and with a bit more to come from some 
increase in the taxes on tires, and on 
rubber used in tire repair and retreading 
purposes. Then, finally, in order to make 
up the complete $800 million cost of this 
program, we take $150 million a year 
out of the general revenue fund of the 
Treasury. 

This all reminds me that we have been 
quite conservative and thoughtful and 
greatly interested, in the welfare of the 
Federal Treasury. This highway con- 
struction here in this House, where it has 
been passed upon by the Congress, as well 
as passed upon by the people, where it 
has been a matter of public debate and 
discussion for 4 or 5 years, and where 
we have pledged to do certain things, 
justifiably, but still, we could not take 
money out of the Federal Treasury, the 
general fund, except this $150 million. 
It would be wrong to take the other $650 
million. But here a week or so ago, 
without any justification whatsoever, 
without keeping any of the pledges or 
commitments that were made to the ef- 
fect that the Congress would be advised, 
and given direct and concrete plans and 
programs for the spending of the 
money—that no appropriation would be 
requested or made until those plans had 
been submitted to the Congress and ap- 
proved by the appropriate committees 
and by the Congress itself—we took out 
of the general fund of the Treasury, by 
a four to one vote, $600 million to give 
away to the people of some South 
American countries where most of the 
recipients will probably be the fat cats 
of those particular nations, and not the 
poor people whom we would really like 
to help. 

We were able to take $600 million out 
of the Treasury for that, without any 
justification whatsoever. But it now 
seems to be immoral and improper to 
take similar funds out of the Federal 
Treasury to put into effect a program to 
construct highways for the benefit of 
the American people themselves. 

I asked a question the other day in 
the Committee on Rules to which I have 
not yet received an answer, or at least a 
direct one, as to the difference between 
the two propositions. I know the differ- 
ence. The real difference is $50 million. 
That is the monetary difference. The 
other and more important difference is 
that under this program we are going to 
levy taxes on the American people, for 
their own benefit, while in the other pro- 
gram we are taking money directly out 
of the Federal Treasury, and thus add to 
our present deficit, and to the great na- 
tional debt which our children and 
grandchildren will inherit, all for the 
benefit of people who are not citizens 
of this country, and too often are not 
even friends of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you that we face 
@ most peculiar situation. I assume this 
legislation will pass. While I am op- 
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posed to the rule, I am sure it will be 
adopted. I am realistic enough to know 
that. Along with my friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], I am 
a realist in politics. I am sure this rule 
is going to be adopted, and perhaps this 
bill will be passed. But I think it is time 
to call attention of the House to this 
very peculiar situation, this rather re- 
markable condition, which has developed 
here in less than 2 weeks’ time, and 
which prompts me to remark, “Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight 
to file sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





PHILIPPINES PAYS ITS DEBT 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GrorcE P. MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the midst of all the pessimism that 
seems to be alarming many of us regard- 
ing the present and future of countries 
allied to us and which we have helped, 
there is a note of optimism and a gleam 
of bright light that comes from one of 
them to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House. I refer to the Philip- 
pines. 

There is something in the accomplish- 
ments of that young Republic which 
should make every American proud. Its 
progress since its independence in 1946 
has been steady. It has not deviated one 
whit from democratic processes. In 
a recent article written by Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, former Member of this body 
and now Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, he showed with facts and 
figures how, under the administration of 
President Carlos P. Garcia, the Filipino 
people have advanced economically and 
politically. The article was published 
in the March issue of the authoritative 
national magazine Current History and 
this article was inserted in the Recorp 
by the distinguished Majority Floor 
Leader McCormack on March 27, 1961. 

I wish to call the attention of this 
body to an editorial that appeared the 
other day in the Journal of Commerce 
of May 2 which confirms the statements 
made by General Romulo. But there is 
something noteworthy in the editorial 
that I wish to stress: the fact that in 
order to maintain its credit unimpaired, 
the Philippine Government had to reduce 
its international reserves to pay an obli- 
gation of $20 million that it owes our 
Government. 
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Mr. Speaker, is this not something out 
of the ordinary, something our people 
should know, that a nation like the 
Philippines pays its debt even if it has 
to do so at great sacrifice? This de. 
serves special notice and it is for this 
reason, Mr. Speaker, that I have taken 
the floor this morning to ask unanimous 
consent that the Journal of Commerce 
editorial be made part of the Recorp, 

NEARING THE TAKEOFF 


In common with a number of countries at 
or near the economic takeoff stage, the 
Philippines has to watch its foreign exchange 
expenditures most closely. But it’s note. 
worthy that for the third year in a row the 
young nation gives promise of being able to 
maintain a fair balance in its international 
accounts, thus consolidating the base for fur- 
ther diversification and strengthening of the 
economy. 

This relatively favorable payments outlook, 
of course, to some degree results from unex- 
pectedly large demand from the profitable 
American sugar market because of shutting 
off of Cuban supplies. But, it also reflects 
striking progress by the Republic since Inde- 
pendence Day on July 4, 1946. 

Immediately after independence the Phil- 
ippines had to concentrate on reconstruction 
of its severely devastated islands. Later, how- 
ever, Manila authorities concentrated their 
energies increasingly on diversification of the 
economy, notably by a drive for new indus- 
tries and by redirection of farming activities 
so dependence upon foodstuffs imports could 
be lessened and ultimately virtually elimi- 
nated. 

Philippine efforts have been facilitated by 
the preferred status of its products in the 
U.S. market, by war damage payments and by 
financial assistance from this country. The 
outbreak of the Korean war in 1950 also pro- 
vided a special assist since it led to booming 
commodity markets from which the islands 
profited materially for a while. 

Even so, the Philippines path toward the 
takeoff stage has by no means been smooth. 
The ups and downs in world markets in the 
past several years and the natural desire 
to do too much too fast at times have 
checked progress severely. 

Internal governmental expenditures have 
often outrun receipts and in 1957-58 a defi- 
cit of nearly 340 million pesos was racked 
up. At the same time, the Philippines re- 
serves were run down, falling to $150 million 
in 1957 and to a low of $128 million in 1958. 

These developments necessitated belt- 
tightening measures both internally and ex- 
ternally. Imports were cut back by quotas, 
foreign exchange regulations and the impo- 
sition of a margin fee of 25 percent which 
had to be paid in purchasing exchange for 
for all but the most essential imports. Mean- 
while, exports were pushed. 

The chronic postwar deficit in merchan- 
dise trade, that had reached a peak of $180 
million or so in 1957, was greatly decreased 
in 1958, and in 1959 converted into a small 
export surplus. Reserves also were rebuilt, 
rising to $171 million at the end of 1959. 

Last year, further progress was made. Ex- 
ports rose to a new high of $551 million. 
Imports, on the other hand, expanded more 
rapidly and the Republic, accordingly, in- 
curred a moderate deficit in its merchandise 
trade. Reserves, however, were built up to 
the $200 million level and held around that 
figure throughout the year. This higher 
level of reserves reflected in part a $24 mil- 
lion payment by the United States in settle- 
ment of a claim arising from the hike in 
the gold price in 1934 to $35 per ounce. But, 
the showing nevertheless was relatively sat- 
isfactory. 
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Meanwhile, the Philippine Government is 
proceeding with simplification of its foreign 
exchange control mechanism, involving the 
establishment of a more realistic rate for 
the peso. 

A first step was taken in April 1960, an- 
other last September, and a third in March 
of this year. Exporters now may convert 
75 percent of their dollar earnings at the 
free market rate of 3 pesos to the dollar, 
although the remainder must be sold at the 
official rate of 2 pesos to the dollar. In addi- 
tion, the margin fee importers of most prod- 
ucts must pay when they obtain foreign 
exchange, has been reduced to 15 percent. 

Since the last step was taken reserves have 
declined considerably, falling to $166 million 
in mid-April. However, the drop to this 
level is due materially to a $20 million re- 
payment to the United States, and Philip- 
pine authorities hope they can carry through 
their program to eliminate the margin fee 
and have one rate for the peso applying to 
all exports and imports by 1962. 

Given the breaks, it is probable this goal 
will be realized. But, even if it is, the 
Philippines will continue to face a balance 
of payments problem for years to come, in 
part because of service on its external debt 
and in part because of the extremely heavy 
imports that the new and expensive stage of 
further industrialization will require. More- 
over, higher U.S. tariffs—20 percent in 
1962—are slated under the so-called Bell Act 
that calls for elimination of mutual pref- 
erences by 1974. 

As the Philippines look ahead, however, to 
this testing period, it can take reassurance 
from the record of the past decade or so. Its 
agriculture has been rejuvenated and ex- 
panded with self-sufficiency in corn and rice 
attained; traditional mining operations have 
been restored, exploitation of iron ore gotten 
underway and a vigorous oil search launched; 
manufacturing has been tremendously ex- 
panded with more than 14,000 new firms 
set up since independence, and exports have 
been diversified both as to product and ge- 
ographical distribution. 

Thus, the Philippines, with its rich re- 
sources and relatively limited population 
density by Asiatic standards, have a good 
foundation on which to take off in pursuit 
of a still more diversified and industrialized 
economy. 





FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1961 AND INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE AND HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CLEmM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a much better bill than we could have 
been led to expect several weeks ago. I 
shall certainly support it. The commit- 
tees have done a most excellent job. But 
I most heartily regret that we were not 
given an opportunity to sever the 1-cent 
gas tax. Local governments are in trou- 
ble. Gas taxes are one of the few 
sources of revenue local governments 
have. I regret that the Federal Govern- 
ment, with its vastly superior taxing 
ability does not give local government 
the opportunity to avail itself this source 
of income for itself. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
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vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude news stories and editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, listening to my adviser and 
superior on the Committce on Rules— 
not that I am on the Committee on 
Rules; I was not one of those who helped 
stack the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DE- 
LANEY). The Chair will count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of the chairman 
of the Republican policy committee, I 
withdraw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert 
certain tables immediately following my 
remarks in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6713) to amend certain 
laws relating to Federal-aid highways, 
to make certain adjustments in the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6713, with 
Mr. Situ of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House, H.R. 6713, the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1961, provides for the orderly 
continuation of the construction of the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways to permit the completion 
of the system by the end of calendar year 
1972. 

The bill consists of two titles. Title I 
deals with the authorizations for Fed- 
eral aid to highways and other matters 
germane to title 23, United States Code. 
Title II consists of amendments to the 
Highway Revenue Act, and will, there- 
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fore, be presented to the House by the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

No authorizations are provided in this 
bill for the regular program of improve- 
ments on the Federal-aid primary and 
secondary systems, with their urban ex- 
tensions, the so-called A-B-C program. 
Authorizations for the A-B—C program 
are already firm through fiscal 1963. 
Next year, the Committee on Public 
Works will consider legislation making 
authorizations for fiscal 1964 and 1965 
for the A-B-C program. 

The master plan for the completion 
of the Interstate System was provided 
by Congress 5 years ago in the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956. The plan, in 
essence, was to complete a 41,000-mile 
system of high-standard, high-capacity 
freeways connecting the principal cen- 
ters of industry and population in the 
United States, and serving as the back- 
bone system for our total highway net- 
work. Such a system will carry, safely 
and efficiently, at least 20 percent of the 
highway traffic of 1975. 

The Interstate System is the founda- 
tion or core system, with the other Fed- 
eral-aid highways serving as feeders, 
connectors, and distributors to make up 
a comprehensive and coordinated sys- 
tem of highways. 

Research and studies in the field of 
transportation over the last 5 years have 
fortified and reaffirmed the justification 
for the program envisioned in the 1956 
act. The highways are urgently needed. 
They are being provided through the 
cooperative efforts of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments on the pay-as-you- 
build principle, through taxes levied on 
the highway users who are the direct 
beneficiaries of the program. 

It is recognized that Congress may, 
from time to time, find it in the public 
interest to make modifications in the 
Federal-aid highway program. How- 
ever, it is essential that we keep our 
long-range goals always in sight. 

H.R. 6713 provides for the orderly 
continuation of the interstate program 
as adopted by Congress in 1956, and cov- 
ers three major points, which are closely 
interrelated. 

First. The bill accepts the 1961 re- 
vised estimate of cost as the basis for 
apportioning funds to the States for 
work on the Interstate System for fiscal 
years 1963-66. As provided in the 1956 
act, interstate funds are apportioned to 
each State on the basis of the estimated 
cost of the proportionate amount of work 
remaining to be done in that State, so 
that the work can go forward uniformly 
and can be completed simultaneously in 
all States. 

Second. On the basis of the 1961 re- 
vised estimate of cost, the bill will revise 
the schedule of annual authorizations 
for the interstate program, increasing 
these authorizations to permit the com- 
pletion of the Interstate System by the 
end of calendar year 1972. 

Third. The bill levies increased taxes 
on highway users in amounts sufficient 
to provide the funds needed for future 
A-B-C authorizations as well as those 
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which will be required by the increase 
in interstate authorizations. 

These matters are, as I have said, 
closely interrelated. All three pro- 
visions are essential to the basic goal 
of completing the Interstate System by 
the end of calendar year 1972. The Com- 

‘ mittee on Public Works has endeavored 
to limit the scope of the bill to the es- 
sential matters, and has refrained from 
bringing to the floor at this time other 
proposals which, while they may have a 
great deal of merit, stand apart from 
the central issue. 

In the belief that it is completely non- 
controversial, we have included a sec- 
tion authorizing States or their political 
subdivisions to permit the use of the 
airspace above and below interstate 
highways for such purposes as will not 
impair the full use and safety of the 
highways. Certain States have expressed 
an urgent need for such a provision, and 
the committee has heard no objection. 

The 1961 cost estimate was prepared 
by the States, following standard pro- 
cedures established by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and with the Bureau of 
Public Roads acting as the coordinating 
agency. The State highway departments 
used 1.65 million man-hours of work in 
preparing this extremely thorough esti- 
mate, which we believe to be as accurate 
an estimate as can be made at this time. 

The schedule of authorizations in the 
1956 Highway Act was based on a cost 
estimate submitted to Congress in 1955. 
The 1955 estimate was a reasonably ac- 
curate appraisal of the cost of completing 
to modern freeway standards a proposed 
system of interstate highways, over 
routes which had not been exactly lo- 
cated. Since the date of this first esti- 
mate, we have added new mileage to the 
system, we have written certain require- 
ments into the law which were not con- 
templated by the estimators, and the 
highway cost index has fluctuated, rising 
during the period 1954-57 and falling 
somewhat since then. 
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The 1961 cost estimate agrees closely 
with the 1958 cost estimate, confirming 
the belief that the States now have suf- 
ficient experience in the construction of 
interstate-type highways to provide esti- 
mates which are quite close to actual 
costs. 

Accordingly, H.R. 6713 provides for ad- 
ditional apportionments of $11.56 bil- 
lion, beginning with fiscal year 1963 and 
extending through fiscal year 1971. The 
annual rate of apportionment would be 
increased gradually from the present 
level of $2.2 billion to reach the maxi- 
mum level of $3 billion with the ap- 
portionment for fiscal year 1968, and 
continuing at that level through fiscal 
year 1970, with a balancing apportion- 
ment of $2.885 billion to be made for fis- 
cal year 1971. 

The revenue program provided in title 
II of the bill will permit these appor- 
tionments to be made in accord with the 
“pay-as-you-build” provision of the 1956 
act. 

The President, in his special message 
to Congress of February 28, called at- 
tention to the tremendous benefits which 
will accrue to the highway users on com- 
pletion of the Interstate System. The 
system will save at least 4,000 lives a year 
through the reduction of traffic acci- 
dents. Users of the Interstate System 
will save 42,000 man-years of travel time 
every year. The elimination of stop- 
and-go driving will save users 9 billion 
costly stops and starts every year. 

The benefits to highway users alone 
fully justify our best efforts in working 
toward the timely completion of the In- 
terstate System. 

It is of special significance that these 
direct benefits have an effect which ex- 
pands to touch every segment of the 
economy. The modernization of the 
highway transportation system is a nec- 
essary step toward the expansion of our 
national economy to offer opportunities 
for better living for our increasing 
population, 
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Quite properly, the Congress has taken 
cognizance of the Interstate System as an 
element of our Defense Establishment, 
Highways—especially a system of high- 
ways connecting production centers— 
play a vital role in our defense planning 
in an era when mobility is a preeminent 
consideration. 

The Committee on Public Works is 
unanimous in the belief that the comple- 
tion of the Interstate System not later 
than 1972 is essential to the national 
economy, essential for the safe and expe- 
ditious flow of highway traffic, and es- 
sential to the national defense. 

I include the following tables: 
Relationship of 1955, 1958, and 1961 Inter- 

state System cost estimates 


[In billions of dollars] 


Estimated costs 


Item 
Total |Federal| State 
share | share 
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Fiscal year 1964 Fiscal year 1963 Fiscal year 1964 
| State 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
- yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes that 
Lhave today, I shall not repeat the many 
compelling reasons why the highway pro- 
gram should be completed on schedule. 
I believe all of us are aware of the tre- 
mendous savings that will result to the 
motorist, the economy of the Nation, and 
in loss of life, by the completion of the 
highway program on schedule. 

Both President Kennedy and former 
President Eisenhower, in their messages 
to this Congress, have strongly urged 
that we act accordingly. There are 
some landmark provisions of the 1956 
act which both administrations have 
asked that we preserve: First and basi- 
cally, that we keep this program on a 
“pay as we build” basis and not pass 
on the cost to future generations. To 
do otherwise would unbalance the budg- 
et and further increase the national debt 
and add fuel to the inflationary spiral. 

The bill before us today carries out 
about 90 percent of this basic pay-as- 
we-build provision of the 1956 act. It 
preserves the balance between the Inter- 
state and A-B-C Systems. It will con- 
tinue to allow highways to be built 
where the traffic is—where the need ex- 
ists. It provides for the completion of 
the system on target date, thus bringing 
to the country the tremendous savings 
that result from adequate modern high- 
ways at the earliest possible date. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
Members of this House are greatly con- 
cerned that they are being called upon, in 
this bill, to provide approximately $10 
billion more in Federal moneys to com- 
plete the Interstate and A-B-—C Systems, 
than was contemplated and provided for 
at the time we passed the 1956 act. 

Mr. Chairman, I find that there is 
much misinformation not only among 
the public generally, but here in the Con- 
gress, as to why the cost of this program 
has increased by $13.4 billion over the 
1955 estimate. I think the Members of 
this House should be armed with the 
facts so that they will be in a position to 
answer the questions their constituents 
will raise about this increase in cost. 

Some people in and out of the Congress 
believe and argue that the cost increase 
has been due to waste, inefficiency, and 
fraud; others contend that the cost has 
increased because the program is too 
colossal; that the rights-of-way and 
median strips are too wide; that the in- 
terchanges are too complex and costly 
and adorned with frills. In answering 
these charges, we first must have some 
conception as to the magnitude of this 
program which is the largest public 
works program in the history of the 
world. We can get some idea of the size 
and undertaking of this highway pro- 
gram if we can conceive, in our minds- 
eye, a public works program which would 
combine the Panama Canal, the Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way into one mammoth project, and then 
multiply it 35 times. We would then 
have the equivalent of this highway con- 
struction effort, which, for the past 5 
years has been daily opening new fron- 
tiers in every nook and corner of the 
United States. When you have a pro- 
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gram of this magnitude involving an ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars and in- 
volving millions of people, both in and 
out of government, you are bound to 
attract the chiselers, the grafters, and 
those who want to make a fast buck. 
You are bound to make some mistakes. 
There will be some inefficiencies, waste, 
and bad practices. The Highway In- 
vestigating Committee has put its finger 
on some of these shortcomings. I am 
certain that more will be uncovered by 
the committee. However, I am just as 
certain that these weaknesses, these 
shortcomings, these failures, are in- 
finitesimally small compared to the tre- 
mendous number of fine and outstanding 
accomplishments of this construction 
program. Iam positive that those con- 
nected with this program, in and out of 
government, who are guilty of wrong- 
doing are infinitesimally small compared 
to the overwhelming number of dedi- 
cated, conscientious highway people— 
contractors, engineers, lawyers, realtors, 
and supply companies—who are giving 
their best efforts and talents to making 
this colossal undertaking a lasting bene- 
fit to the American people. 

You and I all know that the enemies— 
and there are enemies of a program such 
as this—will seize upon its shortcomings 
and failures. They will exaggerate and 
distort them out of all proportion. We 
know that news media like to write and 
talk about waste, inefficiency, and fraud 
rather than success and accomplishment. 
As a result, the public can easily be 
given the impression that this whole 
highway program is riddled with waste 
and corruption. 

Now, I do not want what I have just 
said to be taken out of context and in- 
terpreted to mean that I feel we can ig- 
nore any weaknesses or failures of this 
program. I do not want anyone to 
gather, from what I have said, that we 
can condone in any way, the shortcom- 
ings of this program. All I am urging 
is that we keep those things that are 
wrong, in proper perspective with that 
which is right. 

Now I hear someone say, “Well, 
ScHERER, you still have not told us why 
the estimated total cost of the 41,000 
mile Interstate System has increased 
$13.4 billion over the $27.6 billion esti- 
mate made in 1955 by the State highway 
departments.” Well, here are the rea- 
sons: 

First. In 1955 the States were given 
6 weeks to estimate the cost of building 
and rebuilding 36,300 miles of interstate 
highways of the then authorized 40,000 
miles. At that time the States came up 
with a hurried estimated cost of $23.7 
billion for this mileage. Of the undesig- 
nated mileage, 2,300 miles reserved for 
urban areas, was quickly estimated to 
cost about $4 billion. This figure, right- 
ly or wrongly, was literally taken out of 
the air. This brought the original cost 
estimate to $27.6 billion for the Inter- 
state System. The Ways and Means 
Committee, in the 1958 act, provided 
moneys for the trust fund to cover this 
estimate. Now it developed, however, 
that when these 2,300 additional miles 
were finally designated, we find that the 
cost, instead of being $4 billion, is going 
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to be actually $8 billion—so we now have 
already accounted for $4 billion of the 
increase over the estimated cost. 

Second. The cost of the balance of the 
undesignated mileage—roughly about 
a miles—was not even estimated in 

55. 

Third. When the House bill reached 
the Senate in 1956, the Senate added 
1,000 miles to the 40,000-mile Interstate 
System. No provision, however, was 
made to increase the revenues for the 
trust fund to pay for this mileage. Nat- 
urally, the cost of this additional mile- 
age was never included in the original 
cost estimate. You can readily see, 
therefore, that one of the basic reasons 
for the difference in the 1955 estimate 
and the current estimate, is the fact that 
the 1955 estimate was based on 36,300 
miles of highway while the current esti- 
mate has been figured on 41,000 miles. 

Fourth. After the trust fund was es- 
tablished, it assumed $1.6 billion high- 
way obligations incurred prior to the 
Passage of the 1956 act. It was never 
contemplated by the Congress that the 
trust fund would absorb this substantial 
sum. 

Fifth. In arriving at the original 1955 
estimate, the States used a base period 
of mid-1954 as the level of unit prices. 
It just so happened that bid prices at 
that time were at a particularly low 
point. Between 1954 and 1957, there 
was a 12-percent increase in the unit 
bid price of construction work of this 
type, although the general level of prices 
did not increase in the same ratio in 
that same interval of time. 

Sixth. The 1955 estimate did not in- 
clude administration costs of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the 1% per- 
cent for State highway planning and 
research. In arriving at the current 
estimate, as a result of the decision by 
the General Accounting Office, these 
items were included. 

Seventh. Furthermore, when the 1956 
act was passed—and remember all the 
additional requirements of that act took 
place after the 1955 estimates were sub- 
mitted—the Bureau of Public Roads 
was directed, in planning the Interstate 
System, to give equal consideration to 
local needs along with those of inter- 
state commerce. This meant, of course, 
that an additional volume of traffic had 
to be accommodated on the Interstate 
System. This directive increased the 
need for additional interchanges, access 
highways, and connections with other 
systems. 

Eighth. Another significant factor is 
the fact that the 1955 estimate was made 
on the basis of traffic needs between the 
years 1954 and 1964. In the 1956 act, 
however, the Congress provided that the 
Interstate System should be built to 
standards and capacity adequate to take 
care of traffic in 1975. This meant that 
the highways had to be built to accom- 
modate a far greater volume of traffic. 
The requirement to build for 1975 traffic 
needs rather than 1965 needs, increased 
the cost by $1.3 billion. 

As I mentioned at the beginning of my 
remarks, there are those who still claim 
that the highways we are building, par- 
ticularly the Interstate System, are too 
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grandiose; that the rights-of-way and 
median strips are too wide; that the 
interchanges are too costly and complex. 
We must remember that we are building 
these roads so that when they are com- 
pleted, they will be able to handle the 
1975 traffic. Traffic, like our popula- 
tion, is now increasing at a rate far ex- 
ceeding that predicted by the experts 
just a few years ago. We need to build 
permanence into the new highways to 
protect this multi-billion-dollar invest- 
ment from being obsolete at the very mo- 
ment it is completed. 

In the years past the most crucial fail- 
ure in highway construction has been to 
underestimate traffic, the potential of 
the automobile, and the urgent need for 
sufficient highway capacity. We must 
realize that, if we cannot buy rights-of- 
way adequate for future widening, we 
do not have the correct location. Some 
of these plans may look too big for our 
britches in 1961, but they will fit just 
right in 1971. It does not make sense to 
build something new and then have to 
rebuild it in 10 years. That is real 
waste. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Will the gentleman 
tell me what we would do with this 42,000 
years of time we would save by expedit- 
ing and finishing this today? 

Mr. SCHERER. If the gentleman 
from New York drives each night from 
the Capital to Virginia, like many thou- 
sands of Washingtonians do, and as 
many individuals do all over the United 
States in driving from their office to their 
home, and getting in those long lines of 
traffic, he could well use the hours of 
time that he is delayed in these traffic 
snarls. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think I would be 
remiss if I did not at this time in the 
REcorpD say that I agree with the gentle- 
man so far as the activities of the special 
investigating committee of the Federal- 
aid highway program are concerned and 
also if I did not express to the gentle- 
man my appreciation as a member of 
that committee and to him as the rank- 
ing minority member of that subcom- 
mittee for the aggressiveness that he has 
shown throughout in this program con- 
cerning possible fraud and corruption 
and graft connected with the system and 
the exposure thereof which, as he has 
said, although it exists, is infinitesimal 
in comparison to the total program. He 
and I were two of the first to call for the 
formation of such a watchdog commit- 
tee after the passage of the 1956 High- 
way Act. He has shown aggressiveness 
as the former ranking member on the 
minority side with regard to rooting out 
corruption and wrongdoing in the pro- 
gram. And of even greater importance— 
and I think this is the significance of the 
job being done by that subcommittee— 
they have pointed a way to avoiding 
these errors and this wrongdoing in the 
future. The gentleman has certainly 
done monumental work in that respect 
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and I think he, together with the other 
members of the subcommittee, should be 
congratulated on that work. 

Mr. SCHERER. I thank the gentle- 
man. The difficulty is, whenever you 
deal with shortcomings in a program 
like this, the enemies of the program, 
and there are some, seize upon these 
shortcomings, exaggerate them, blow 
them up beyond all proportion. The 
press likes to write about fraud and cor- 
ruption and mistakes rather than ac- 
complishments. The trouble is, as I 
have said, you are liable to give to the 
public in this country a bad image of 
this program and many people will be- 
lieve that is is completely riddled with 
inefficiency and waste. And that is the 
thing we must guard against. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether the investigating 
committee is going to be kept on as a 
watchdog committee until the comple- 
tion of the program? 

Mr. SCHERER. The _ investigating 
committee, in my opinion, will be con- 
tinued during the life of this program. 
I think it is necessary that it does con- 
tinue. The mere fact of its existence 
as a watchdog, in my opinion, will pre- 
vent many individuals who might want 
to cut corners from doing so. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I further ask 
the gentleman whether it would take a 
legislative action to provide for the con- 
tinuation of that committee until the 
end of the program? 

Mr. SCHERER. The special investi- 
gating committee was set up by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, but the House 
of Representatives appropriated the 
funds necessary to operate that com- 
mittee, and I think in the future the 
Congress, after it gets the reports from 
this committee, will see fit to vote 
further funds for its operation. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to ex- 
press to the gentleman and to the com- 
mittee itself the hope that that watch- 
dog committee will be kept in being. I 
think that I speak for many Members 
in the Congress today whose constitu- 
ents are strongly protesting the continu- 
ation of the extra 1-cent excise tax on 
gasoline, and other proposed increases 
in taxes; and I think that if there were 
any preventable waste or error to de- 
velop in this program, the protests would 
become more than vocal—and under- 
standably so. 

Mr. SCHERER. That is exactly the 
reason I said we have to keep the short- 
comings, which we admit exist in this 
program, in proper perspective with the 
many tremendous accomplishments in 
this program. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. I have no questions 
to put to my colleague, but I merely want 
to commend him for his remarks and 
say to him and to the Members of this 
body what a distinct privilege it has been 
to serve under his distinguished leader- 
ship. 
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Mr. SCHERER. That is very kind and 
I thank the gentleman and appreciate it. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle. 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 6713 because in my 
opinion it places an undue burden upon 
the highway users of my district and be- 
cause I do not approve its provisions for 
financing our highway program. 

Gasoline in North Carolina is cur- 
rently taxed at the rate of 11% cents per 
gallon. This is made up of the 4-cent 
Federal tax, a 7-cent State tax, and an 
additional %4-cent State inspection tax. 
This is equivalent to a 57-percent sales 
tax on each gallon sold. The estimated 
auto tax burden per vehicle, which in- 
cludes State and Federal gasoline taxes, 
motor license fees, and other taxes on 
automobiles and fuel, is in excess of $153 
annually. This overall tax burden is 
very high when one considers that per 
capita income in the State is only $1,581. 

Currently under consideration in 
North Carolina is a request of the State 
Highway Commission for an additional 
$505 million during the period 1960-75 
for proposed road construction and 
maintenance. This is equivalent to an 
additional $33.6 million annually. The 
State Highway Commission has recom- 
mended to the Advisory Budget Commis- 
sion that this amount be raised through 
an increase in the gasoline tax and motor 
vehicle registration fees, coupled with 
the reduction of a portion of the high- 
way funds currently being diverted. 

North Carolina’s advisory budget com- 
mission has recommended the appro- 
priation of an amount which is $103 
million in excess of that appropriated 
during the last biennium. In addition, 
the Governor has recommended the ap- 
propriation of another $83 million to 
carry out new programs. The latter two 
requests represent total additional ap- 
propriations of $186 million. North 
Carolina’s citizens are already heavily 
taxed and there is little doubt that they 
will be more heavily taxed in the future. 

It appears that insofar as gasoline tax 
revenue in North Carolina is concerned 
we may have already reached the point 
of diminishing returns, due to the 57- 
percent tax and the advent of the com- 
pact car. The State advisory budget 
commission has reported that compact 
cars have already affected gasoline tax 
revenue by 1 percent and that expected 
additional purchases of compact cars 
may reduce gasoline tax revenue by as 
much as 3 percent during the 1961-63 
period. 

I feel that North Carolinians are al- 
ready overburdened with heavy and ex- 
cessive gasoline taxes. There is no doubt 
in my mind that they expect the tempo- 
rary one-fourth cent of Federal tax, 
amounting to $14.6 million annually, to 
be removed next June 30. This was 
rather forcefully brought to my atten- 
tion during the month of November 
when a group of businessmen from my 
district approached me with signatures 
of some 20,000 motorists from my dis- 
trict and asked that I do my part in 
keeping the one-fourth cent temporary. 
It is my understanding that some 310,000 
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motorists across the State signed such 
petitions. This, to me, is a mandate. 

In addition to this, I personally can see 
no justification whatever for penalizing 
the motorists with the continuation of 
this temporary tax as long as $1.7 billion 
of automotive user tax revenues are di- 
verted annually to the general fund of 
the U.S. Treasury. 

In view of the plight of the North Car- 
olina motorist and the excessive amount 
of diversion taking place on the national 
level, I strongly feel that the temporary 
fourth penny of Federal tax on gasoline 
should be dropped as promised on June 
30, 1961. 

Automobiles and trucks are not lux- 
uries; they are necessities, playing an 
increasingly important part in the eco- 
nomic life of America. All taxes as- 
sessed against the users of our highways 
and on automotive equipment should be 
set aside and specifically earmarked for 
highway construction and maintenance 
purposes. 

I am informed that representatives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are of the opinion that the imposition 
of higher taxes on the trucking industry 
will result in a loss of business that may 
be expected to substantially offset any 
gain in the total tax return. The prac- 
tice of diverting highway user taxes to 
the U.S. Treasury should be reversed, if 
necessary to expedite our highway pro- 
gram, and the Treasury should contrib- 
ute from the general fund because of 
the recognized benefits accruing from the 
program to nonhighway users. 

I strongly favor a national highway 
program and would even support an ex- 
panded program properly financed on a 
pay as we go basis from highway user 
taxes, provided such taxes are used for 
highway purposes and not urban re- 
newal. 

In conclusion, it is appropriate to ob- 
serve that the pending bill is presented 
to us under a closed rule that precludes 
amendments. 

My vote against this bill should not be 
construed as opposition to a national 
highway program if soundly financed 
and administered. I would gladly sup- 
port such a program. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6713 amendments to 
the Highway Act providing for the con- 
tinuation of this gigantic and most im- 
portant program. Upon the enactment 
of this legislation the highway program 
will be kept on schedule with a com- 
pletion date set for 1972. 

Mr. Chairman, we could talk for days 
concerning the need for keeping this 
program on schedule but I think the 
most compelling reason is to provide, as 
quickly as possible, four-lane interstate 
turnpikes in order to cut down on our 
high fatality rate. Last year we killed 
38,000 of our friends and neighbors in 
accidents on American highways and 
the direct property damage in accidents 
is estimated to have cost upward of 
$7 billion. Mr. Chairman, if high- 
Way casualties were placed in fu- 
neral hearses lined up, the procession 
would reach from my district in Illinois 
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to Washington, D.C. This is tragic 
because adequate highways will reduce 
these tragedies to an estimated one- 
third of the present number when the 
system is completed. There are those 
who say the program should go slower— 
that we should wait. These arguments 
should be ignored because they are cer- 
tainly not true. By passing this legis- 
lation we can meet the challenge of our 
changing times. 

No one wants to levy unnecessary 
taxes; however, this bill will not over- 
burden the motor vehicle users. We do 
not increase taxes for passenger cars 
under the present levy. It is true that a 
l-cent gasoline tax reduction is 
scheduled to go into effect on July 1. 
However, it is my firm belief that if this 
tax were allowed to expire the motor 
vehicle users would not receive any re- 
duction—it would probably be absorbed 
by the oil companies or the filling station 
operators. The slight increase to the 
interstate trucker will be more than 
compensated for when the Interstate 
System is completed because this seg- 
ment of motor vehicle users will benefit 
the most from these four-lane interstate 
turnpikes. A trucker will save great 
amounts of money in wear and tear on 
his truck, less fuel from starts and stops, 
and shorter distances between hauling 
points—all which will give him speed in 
transporting his goods coupled with safe 
and economical service. Mr. Chairman, 
now that we have this program rolling 
we must not only continue at our present 
rate but we should accelerate the pro- 
gram wherever possible. To do this takes 
vast sums of money. This year the Fed- 
eral share to States was $2,200 million. 
This includes the $724 million advance 
release by the President for the last 
quarter of this fiscal year ending June 
30. 

My district in southern Illinois is re- 
ceiving their fair share of these funds 
and I can assure my colleagues that not 
only do my people appreciate this pro- 
gram and are willing to pay for it, but 
it is a lifesaver for hundreds of people 
who are unemployed and will be able to 
receive jobs in the construction of Inter- 
state 57, the Chicago to New Orleans 
segment of the Interstate System. 

In closing I want to congratulate our 
subcommittee chairman on roads, Mr. 
FALLON, and my colleagues on the House 
Committee on Public Works for the time 
and effort that has been spent to give 
America the greatest public works pro- 
gram ever written. I also want to thank 
my friend Mr. Mitts, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the members of his great committee for 
their leadership and help in providing 
the financing section of this act. I am 
sure when this program has been com- 
pleted the American people will say— 
thanks, a job well done. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CLEM MILLER] such time as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
all of us who come from districts where 
trucking is a major enterprise, must 
feel a sense of gratitude toward the 
reasonable approach taken by the Ways 
and Means Committee in drafting the 
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Highway Act of 1961. It is a much 
fairer proposal than we had any reason 
to expect 2 months ago. 

Frankly, I was stunned by the pro- 
posals of the Commerce Department, and 
I said so in no uncertain terms. They 
were discriminatory against the truck- 
ing industry which has become a popu- 
lar whipping boy for many reasons 
having little to do with trucking, and 
additionally, on the natural but un- 
scientific grounds that trucks take up 
a lot of room on the highway. 

Popular as this pastime may be with 
politicians seeking the motorist vote, 
these big rigs, the diesels, services, and 
combinations are the economic lifeline 
of many congressional districts, includ- 
ing mine in northern California. 

I am convinced that these large rigs 
are paying their share of highway costs. 
It has been an easy but unsupported 
assumption that the trucking industry 
is not paying its way. An important 
national study is now in the final stages 
of preparation to tell us who does what 
to who on the highways. There is 
strong evidence already that it will dis- 
pel the popular political myth that 
trucks are tearing up our highways and 
doing it without paying their share. 

There is evidence to show that it is 
the commuter traffic in our big cities 
which gets the free ride. Highway con- 
struction around our metropolitan areas 
has become fantastically expensive, and 
this is where the big money is being 
spent. Statistics show that trucks are a 
low percentage of travel on these super- 
highways. 

Yet, we do not oppose such construc- 
tion. We are for it. Just as we favor 
the Interstate Highway System though 
not a mile of it lies in my congressional 
district. All we are saying is that the 
easy pastime of kicking the trucking in- 
dustry should cease until there has been 
an opportunity to look at the facts. 

Frankly, I put into question the en- 
tire justification for our present high- 
way financing methods. What private 
corporation would put up a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar plant with cash from current 
earnings? A corporation executive 
would be fired tomorrow if he proposed 
such an unwise, imprudent scheme. 
Yet, this is what we have in our high- 
way trust fund, which is ironically 
being sold to us as wonderfully sound, 
even though the reverse is the case. 
And in the name of this so-called sound- 
ness, the Bureau of Public Roads would 
saddle the trucking industry with con- 
fiscatory taxes, an industry already pre- 
cariously balanced between red ink and 
razor-thin profit margins. What is 
more, the Bureau of the Budget opposed 
transferring important truck taxes 
amounting to $800 million from the gen- 
eral fund to the highway trust fund 
on the grounds it would unbalance the 
budget. This is all very well, but they 
cannot at the same time boast about 
their pay-as-you-go scheme only to 
withhold the pay to keep us going by 
changing it into a soak-as-you-go for 
the trucking industry. 

Senator Randolph Collier, chairman 
of the California Senate Committee on » 
Transportation, has certainly put his 
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finger on the basic defect in this so- 
called sound highway fund when he 
said: 

In the final analysis, we must recognize 
that the more centralized our highway fi- 
nancing become, the more approximate and 
crude will be our highway user tax pro- 
grams. The chasm between tax payments 
and highway expenditures becomes almost 
too wide to bridge at the Federal level. 


Well and truly said, senator. One 
cannot read the hearings on this bill 
without wondering how the balancing 
act can ever be equitably accomplished. 
What looks so good in theory, on paper, 
and sounds so good saying pay-as-you- 
go from the speaker’s rostrum, bogs down 
right now when you start putting it into 
effect. In the midst of all the confusion 
the truckers are in a fair way to get gored 
unmercifully. 

And this particularly applies to the 
West. Again referring to Senator Col- 
lier, California pays 9.7 percent of the 
taxes to finance Federal highway pro- 
grams, and get back 8.7 percent of the 
funds. This is going to get worse with an 
ever-broadening spread before it gets 
better. Right now, this amounts to 


' $100 million a year, not an unconsider- 


able sum. 

When we narrow the focus to trucks, 
the real discrimination becomes crystal 
clear. The Pacific coast has 45 percent 
of all the heavy trucks of our United 
Thus, we clearly pay a dispro- 
portionate share of the user taxes, over 
what we receive in return. Further, the 
provision to tax trucks on the basis of 

ross weight, and to increase this tax 
rom $1.50 to $3 is discriminatory for 
Several reasons: First, rarely do trucks 
travel fully loaded, but they will be taxed 
as though they were; second, no evidence 
has been submitted to support the $3 
figure. It has been taken blind out of 
the barrel. 

Again, I would say that there is little 
complaint on our part about these mat- 
ters in spite of popular discrimination. 
We understand the need for finances. 
We understand the difficulty to exactly 
balance all of the competing interests. 

What we do stoutly complain of is the 
continual attacks and misunderstanding 
in the face of these facts; and the con- 
tinual efforts to worsen our situation. 

So, as I said at the outset of my re- 
marks, it is with considerable pleasure 
that we record the actions of the Ways 
and Means Committee in looking at the 
facts, in shunning the course of action 
which might have been more politically 
popular, to present us with a bill which 
we can honestly and decently support. 

THE INEQUITABLE CONTINUATION OF 1-CENT 
TEMPORARY GAS TAX 


There is one portion of the bill which, 
it does not seem to me, meets any test 
we can support. It is most regrettable 
that the closed rule under which this 
bill is coming to us for consideration, 
gives us no opportunity to delete it from 
the bill. This is the continuation of the 
temporary i-cent Federal gas tax. 
This strikes me as grossly inequitable 
and unfair. We were told on its original 
imposition that it was strictly temporary, 
that it was designed merely to get over 
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the hump of our pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing. The hump appears to be growing 
in size instead of diminishing. It will 
continue to grow, let us be assured of 
that. Itis proof positive of the unsound- 
ness of a pay-as-you-go program which 
is no such thing; but rather, a soak-as- 
you-go and a fall-further-behind-as- 
you-go. 

And who pays the piper for this un- 
conscionable system? Local government 
does, county government, city govern- 
ment. The counties of my district, for 
example. This is doubly burdensome. 
At the very moment when the counties 
of my district are straining with inade- 
quate revenues, when unemployment and 
economic distress threaten their future, 
one of the comparatively few sources of 
financing—the gas tax—is denied them 
by this continued Federal imposition. 
This is not right. 

I am talking specifically about the 
three northern counties of the First Con- 
gressional District in California, Del 
Norte, Humboldt, and Mendocino Coun- 
ties. ‘These counties have unemploy- 
ment rates of 15 percent to 22 percent. 
They are counties in which lumber is 
the principal industry. With steep 
ravines, small upland valleys, heavy 
rainfall, and serious flood damage almost 
every year, road construction is expen- 
sive, road maintenance an onerous 
burden. 

These counties are expending every 
ounce of effort locally to keep abreast 
of their road problem. With heavy 
Federal ownership of land, their tax base 
is precariously low. In spite of these fac- 
tors, the county supervisors are cease- 
lessly at work on the problem. Hum- 
boldt County with 44 cents on $100 has 
the highest road tax in the State of Cali- 
fornia. This county has never recovered 
from the 1955 floods, and paying for 
damage incurred at that time has 
haunted all county activity in all fields 
ever since. 

In light of this the continued imposi- 
tion of the extra 1-cent Federal tax has 
been a real blow to local government. 
The Federal gas tax was supposed to 
drop from 4 cents to 3. This bill con- 
tinues it at 4 cents. 

Now, I have heard it said that my com- 
plaint is really not justifiable at all. It 
is said that if we should lower the Fed- 
eral gas tax 1 cent that local government 
would divert such savings to other pur- 
poses than roadbuilding. Well, I can 
only speak for my own counties, but I 
say this would not happen. On the basis 
of present conduct, it would not be true. 
We are road conscious in these counties, 
because the road network is the string 
which ties our entire local economy 
together. But even if it should be true 
in some other area, is it not about time 
that the Federal Government with its 
vastly superior sources of tax revenue, 
eased off in those very few tax areas 
which county government has available 
to it if it is to perform its functions? I 
say that we should. We should lay off 
county government. I say the contin- 
ued imposition of this 1-cent tax is 
iniquitous, and I regret there is no op- 
portunity to vote on the matter because 
of the closed rule. 
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Now, there is another thing said by 
exponents of the continuation of the 
additional 1l-cent gas tax. They say 
that the Federal Government is already 
paying most of the local road construc. 
tion bill. Again, I can only speak for 
my own counties. In Humboldt County, 
local and State governments spent last 
year $2,531,800 on county roads. The 
Federal Government spent $273,020, but 
this was for flood damage repair. In 
Mendocino County, last year local and 
State government spent $1,310,780 
against the Federal expenditure, again 
for flood control, $198,911. In Del Norte 
County, State and local government 
spent $365,955 with the Federal Govern- 
ment spending $250,576. 

We do not derogate these very sub- 
stantial Federal contributions. We are 
most appreciative of the assistance ren- 
dered. On the other hand, I do not feel 
we come as a suppliant to the United 
States for these moneys. They are ap- 
propriately ours, as our share of the 
national tax dollar. These Federal 
grants are made possible by the superior 
taxing powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In equity, a portion of that 
amount belongs to Humboldt, Mendo- 
cino, and Del Norte Counties just as a 
portion belongs to Los Angeles or New 
York City. We seek to penalize no one, 
realizing we are all in this together, and 
will sink or swim together. 

On the other hand, there is no justi- 
fication for saying, at least as far as my 
counties are concerned, that the ampli- 
tude of the Federal contribution is over- 
whelming, and hence the extra Federal 
gas tax of i cent should be continued. 
The figures do not indicate this to me. 
The figures offer to me additional evi- 
dence that this gas tax should be re- 
turned to the States and localities. 

It is iniquitous. It is bad faith with 
the pledges we made here a few brief 
months ago. I regret that we will have 
no chance to sever it from what is other- 
wise a fair and equitable resolution of a 
most perplexing problem. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LANpRuM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, no 
person today can deny the critical need 
for substantial improvement in both our 
primary and secondary road systems. 
The transportation requirements of the 
country today demand we do everything 
possible and within reason to meet these 
present day requirements. However, de- 
spite this demand and the essential need 
for giving attention to it, one like myself 
is concerned about the heavy burden 
we are placing upon the users of the 
highways for the cost of this program 
and its possible effects on some of our 
commerce and some parts of our gen- 
eral economy. I hope it will not be too 
boresome and will not be an oversimpli- 
fication if I allude briefly to my own 
congressional district made up of sub- 
stantial industrial developments and 
substantial agricultural developments in 
an area composed of 18 counties. More 
than one-third of the counties in the 
district I represent must depend upon 
truck transportation for commerce and 
travel to and from employment, Liter- 
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ally thousands, more than 10,000, of 
the wage-earning people in that area 
must pay heavily on the cost of this pro- 

through taxes they pay on the 
gasoline they purchase. In this connec- 
tion I want to read briefly from a letter 
which was sent to me recently by a very 
distinguished attorney, in which he says 
that a small trucking operation in the 
district composed of nine trucks driving 
over the same 70-mile stretch, none of 
which is in this Interstate System and 
the operator of these nine trucks has to 
pay an annual tax of $4,422.98, but that 
under the additional financing program 
his taxes would be increased to $5,471, 
or an increase of about 22.87 percent 


in taxes. 
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Surely we want and must have roads, 
but is it not the best judgment to stretch 
out the development of these roads over 
a period that will not burden the small 
businessman, the small trucking estab- 
lishment that is serving a vital part of 
our economy? And is it not well to take 
notice of the fact that many of the wage 


earners of this country are going to 


find heavy increases in the cost of trans- 
portation if this goes into effect? 

When we get back into the House, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include therein a letter, together 
with certain charts and tables to support 
my own remarks. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Statement taken from the actual records of a trucking operation headquartered in Georgia 
which operates 9 tractor-trailer units using diesel fuel 
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Under 
Actual taxes| proposed Amount of | Percentage 
paid in 1960 increases, increase increase 
taxes would 
have been 
$32, 959. 18 $40, 314. 79 $7, 355. 61 22. 32 
2, 315. 48 4, 065. 48 1, 750. 00 75. 58 
562. 50 562. 50 None None 
3, 969. 64 3, 969. 64 None None 
39, 806. 80 48, 912. 41 9, 105. 61 22. 87 
“4, 422. 98 5, 434. 71 BOA is cist dete 





Note.—These trucks operate over the same 70-mile stretch of highway, none of which is on the Interstate System. 
Thus, for the use of each mile of highway, each truck now pays yearly $631.84 per mile per truck. Under the pro- 
increase, each truck would pay yearly $776.36 per mile per truck. Under the pisncees increase, these 9 trucks 


would pay additional taxes over 10-year period of $91,056.10. Under the propose 


increase, these 9 trucks would 


pay total taxes over 10-year period of $489,124.10. Under the accounting system employed by the above company, 
certain taxes are not segregated; therefore, the above figures do not include any amounts for (1) State sales taxes; 
(2) Federal excise taxes on purchase of equipment; (3) existing or proposed taxes on tires and rubber. Obviously, 
the above figures would be increased considerably by the inclusion of these additional taxes. 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
terstate highway program is providing 
an unprecedented economic growth, not 
for any special group but for all Ameri- 
cans who in our complex society must 
daily depend for their existence on the 
rapid and safe moving of people and 
goods from place to place. 

This dynamic highway program had 
to be created to break the traffic snarls 
and bottlenecks that were slowly but 
surely strangling a large segment of the 
American economy. 

I am in full accord with the program 
and with the results that we all hope 
will be achieved by such a system; how- 
ever, I cannot agree with the financing 
proposals in this bill. 

Motorists across the Nation are pay- 
ing much more in special automotive 
taxes to the Federal Government than 
they are getting back from that Gov- 
ernment in the form of so-called high- 
way aid. This situation is nothing new. 
It has existed ever since this mammoth 
interstate highway effort got underway 
in 1956. 

During the first 4 years of this pro- 
gram, your constituents and mine paid 
Some $14.5 billion in special Federal 
taxes on the ownership and use of their 
motor vehicles. However, only 57 per- 
cent of that huge sum—or about $8.5 
billion—was actually used for the high- 
Way program, Fully 43 percent of all 
these special Federal levies were used 


for purposes completely unrelated to 
highways. 

To compound the inequity of this 
situation, more than 80 percent of the 
revenue that was channeled into the 
financing of this largest public works 
program in human history came from 
the Federal tax on a single product— 
motor fuel. 

I submit that this lopsided method of 
financing can put this whole program 
in jeopardy in the future. We cannot 
keep turning to the gasoline tax, time 
after time, year after year, to bail the 
highway trust fund out of its recurring 
financial difficulties when we are not 
even tapping all the other revenue that 
should be used for roads. Let us not 
forget for 1 minute that motorists are 
also paying a stiff bill in gasoline and 
other special automobile taxes at the 
State level. In the same year that the 
so-called temporary fourth cent of the 
Federal gasoline tax was enacted, the 
motorists in my home State were hit 
with a 2-cent increase in the State gaso- 
line tax rate. In Ohio, the combined 
Federal and State gasoline tax of 11 
cents per gallon is equivalent to a 50- 
percent sales tax on the produce. But 
at least in Ohio we can say that all 
the special highway user taxes are used 
for highways. Unfortunately, those of 
us here today cannot say the same thing 
with regard to the Federal highway user 
taxes. 

The first Federal gasoline tax, in 1932 
was temporary. It stayed so until 1941, 
when it became permanent. In 1951, to 
help finance the Korean war, it was 
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raised to 2 cents, temporarily. The 1956 
increase to 3 cents, for the duration of 
the highway program was temporary. 
So is the current 4-cent rate. 

Now the temporary 4-cent tax is to 
be extended by this bill until September 
1972. What then, another temporary 
extension? 

It seems to me that this should be the 
year when we face up to the issue 
squarely and keep faith with the millions 
of motorists in this great Nation. The 
responsible course for us to follow would 
be to apply to the road program the por- 
tions of the automobile and parts taxes 
as called for by the 1959 legislation. The 
faithful course would be to allow the 
fourth cent of the Federal gasoline tax 
to terminate as scheduled on June 30 
and to use the methods provided for in 
the existing legislation to finance this 
program. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JonEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that during the past 
week both the President and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce have made public ref- 
erence to the importance of keeping our 
great Federal-State highway program 
on schedule. 

In proclaiming May 21-27 as National 
Highway Week, President Kennedy said 
that an adequate highway network “is 
indispensable to traffic safety, to the 
growth of our economy, and to the na- 
tional defense.” 

In a statement following the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges said: 

The annual cost of our present highway 
inadequacies is staggering in terms of dol- 
lars and tragic in terms of human life and 
suffering. We must not take our highways 
for granted, like the air we breathe. 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Public Works, of the Subcommittee 
on Roads, and of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram, I would like to add a few words to 
those of the President and the Secretary. 

The urgent need to complete our Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways on schedule in 1972 can hardly 
be overstated. To take one example, a 
new study by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association indicates that a 3-year 
stretchout of the program would cost as 
many as 10,000 lives. Of course, human 
life and suffering cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. But it is possible to 
place a monetary value on other effects 
of a stretchout. The same study shows 
that highway users would pay needless 
penalties in accidents, vehicle operating 
costs, and other items totaling $10 billion 
if the program were extended to 1975. 

It is obvious from this and other stud- 
ies conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the States, and other public and 
private agencies that savings to the 
American people in lives, dollars, and 
time will far exceed the cost of the Inter- 
state System. 

A word as to the cost. The Bureau of 
Public Roads submitted to the Congress 
in January a new estimate of the cost of 
completing the Interstate System. The 
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figure of $41 billion, including $37 billion 
of Federal funds, confirms the previous 
estimate developed in 1958-59. The new 
Federal Highway Administrator, Mr. 
Rex M. Whitton, has called it “a good 
sound estimate” and he is thoroughly 
familiar with the detail that went into 
its preparation. I am convinced that, 
barring some unforeseen circumstance, it 
is a sound basis for the development of 
lor-g-range financing. 

I should point out in passing that we 
already have more than one-fourth of 
the Interstate System in use—about 
10,600 miles—and another 4,400 miles 
are in various stages of construction. It 
is important, I think, to point out that 
we do not have to wait for completion of 
the entire 41,000-mile network to realize 
substantial benefits. The open segments 
are paying enormous dividends every 
day. A 10-mile section near Des Moines, 
Iowa, is saving motorists $1.4 million a 
year; a 6-mile section near St. Louis is 
chalking up direct savings to users of 
$1,100,000 a year; a 21-mile section in 
Michigan is saving $3 million a year. 
As the President said in his vigorous 
special message on highways of Feb- 
ruary 28: 

A study, for example, of a 16-mile section 
of the Schuylkill Expressway in the Phila- 
delphia area showed direct savings to motor- 
ists of over $18 million per year, enough to 
pay the entire cost in 3 years. Even less 
tangible, but equally important, are the 
widened horizons a modern highway net- 
work affords the individual and the family— 
greater recreational opportunities, greater 
freedom of choice in places to live, work, 
and play—and less time and effort spent in 
getting there. 


I have gone into some detail on the 
value and the potential of the Inter- 
state System because this is our basic 
highway transportation network that 
will carry more than 20 percent of the 
traffic. However, it depends for its effi- 
ciency on the connecting and feeder 
routes, the urban arterials and the farm- 
to-market roads that make up what we 
call the A-B-C program. The Interstate 
System alone would be somewhat like a 
network of transcontinental pipelines, 
without the necessary local outlets. 

We must, therefore, have a balanced 
highway program, keeping the improve- 
ment of the primary and secondary roads 
and their urban extensions in pace with 
work on the Interstate System. I come 
from a State which is largely rural and 
heavily dependent on the modernization 
of the A-B-C roads. I am proud to say 
that since July 1, 1956, we in Alabama 
have completed construction on 3,700 
miles of these roads. I am also proud 
that Alabama ranks third among all the 
States in the Nation in the use of Fed- 
eral funds available for A~B-—C work. 

We in the Congress are now taking 
a careful look at the Federal-aid high- 
way program to determine its future 
speed and direction. If we solve the fi- 
nancing problem, I am confident that the 
Interstate System will be completed by 
1972, the target year. And I am equally 
confident that the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway depart- 
ments, working together as they have 
done since 1916, can meet the challenge 
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of creating the network of roads we 
need to meet the needs of national de- 
fense, commerce, and the ever-increas- 
ing ranks of the traveling public. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CuNn- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I feel compelled to object to the financ- 
ing provisions of H.R. 6713. I say this 
because it is now apparent that the ex- 
penditures for this highway program 
have gone far beyond those originally 
represented to us when the 1956 act was 
enacted. 

Originally, we made a commitment to 
finance a $25 billion Federal program. 
Now we are being asked to provide reve- 
nues that approximate $37 billion. 

One of the things I notice is that the 
big increase in this program has been 
due to the unanticipated cost of going 
through the larger cities—such as my 
own city of Omaha. 

In analyzing this, I must say that it 
looks like we are now being asked to 
raise taxes to meet the requirements of 
local urban needs. It appears that the 
benefits of these tax increases are pri- 
marily for the city residents. This pro- 
gram now envisions taking care of com- 
muting traffic instead of true interstate 
traffic—therefore relieving the munici- 
palities of their primary responsibilities. 

This was not the concept of the Inter- 
state System originally presented to us 
in 1956. We were then acting on a pro- 
gram to serve interstate traffic by con- 
necting the principal cities of the Nation. 

The Federal Government, of course, 
has an interest in developing urban high- 
ways in our country and does so in our 
regular Federal highway-aid program on 
a 50-50 matching basis. However, I sus- 
pect it is not fair to saddle the extreme 
Federai costs involved in a 90-10 city 
interstate program throughout our rural 
areas and the small towns in the coun- 
try through the use of the Federal tax 
collecting powers. 

Because much of the increased state- 
ments of cost lie in the area of building 
interstate highways through and around 
metropolitan areas—resulting in de- 
mands for higher levies to be imposed 
on our taxpaying motorists—I cannot 
support the measure under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rosi- 
sON]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday when we were considering H.R. 
6441, the antipollution bill, the minority 
wished to offer for your consideration 
certain key amendments which we felt 
were worthy of your support and would, 
if adopted, strengthen this Nation’s at- 
tack on the problem of polluted waters. 
Those amendments were complex and 
difficult to explain, let alone to encour- 
age your support thereof, but our time 
in which to try to do that was severely 
limited. 

Now, lo and behold, some 24 hours 
later, we are provided with 6 whole 
hours, courtesy of the new Rules Com- 
mittee, within which to debate the merits 
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of H.R. 6713, an act which, according 
to its title, will make certain adjustments 
in the Federal-aid highway program, 

But what is there to debate? Al. 
though we were promised, some weeks 
ago, the opportunity of working our wil] 
on every piece of legislation that would 
thenceforth come before us, H.R. 6713 
is presented under a gag rule that pro. 
hibits amendments of any kind. All we 
can do, in the end, is to vote “Yes” or to 
vote “No,” and, before that, to utilize 
our time to explain, if we can, why we 
are so voting. 

Well, if you are interested, I am going 
to vote ‘‘No” on H.R. 6713, and here are 
my reasons why. 

If you will turn to page 12 of the 
committee report, you will find four 
short paragraphs devoted to the ques- 
tion of reimbursement for State-con- 
structed free and toll roads incorpo- 
rated into the Interstate System. I am 
grateful to the committee for making 
mention of that subject, having done 
my best to again focus its attention on 
this perennial issue. However, despite 
my complete confidence in the good 
faith and the support of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. FALLon], my experience in late 
1959, when the House struck out of H.R. 
8678—86th Congress—a section dealing 
with this question of reimbursement, 
convinced me that, unless and until 
those of us who believe in the principle 
of reimbursement take a firmer stand 
in favor of that principle, the Congress 
will continue on, like so many Scarlett 
O’Hares, content to worry about this 
problem tomorrow. 

At the risk of boring some of you, 
let me go over the same old ground 
again for the benefit of the newcomers. 

As the committee report before you 
mentions, some 10,440 miles of the In- 
terstate System are now open to trafiic, 
and work is going forth, on schedule, 
toward the completion of the balance 
of the system. This is a record of suc- 
cess in which we can all take pride, but 
the pride felt by some of us is dimin- 
ished by the fact that a substantial por- 
tion of that completed mileage to which 
we point with pride was actually built 
by certain of our more progressive 
States, either as free or as toll high- 
ways, before passage of the 1956 act. 
Included in the above-mentioned com- 
pleted mileage of 10,440 miles, as the 
report further says, are some 2,264 
miles of such previously constructed toll 
roads, including, of course, New York’s 
Thruway. 

The following is a rough sequence of 
events showing how this came about: 

First. In 1947, Congress approved the 
so-called interstate network, allotting a 
total of 40,000 miles to the various States, 
New York being allotted 1,227 miles. 

Second. For 9 years, there was no fur- 
ther congressional action and certain of 
the more-populous States, deciding that 
they could not afford to wait for con- 
gressional favors, set about on the con- 
struction of their urgently needed turn- 
pikelike highways, most of which were 
so costly that the States could only build 
them on a toll-road, revenue-bond basis. 
New York started its $1 billion Thruway 
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in 1948 and completed it in 1958, and 

other States followed suit in varying 

degrees. 

Third. The so-called Clay Commis- 
sion, which was set up by the previous 
administration to study the Nation’s 
highway needs, recognized this factor 
and, stating that the national objective 
being to get roads built in whatever 
fashion, suggested in effect that these 
progressive States should not be dis- 
couraged from so going ahead on their 
own, building toll or free roads that 
might fit into the interstate network, 
and that they should eventually be re- 
imbursed for any such mileage that 
might later on be taken into the Inter- 
state System. 

Fourth. Finally, in 1956, Congress 
passed the Federal-Aid Highway Act and 
created the trust fund we seek to re- 
plenish today, in order to finance the 
construction of the original 40,000 inter- 
state miles plus another 1,000 then 
added by the other body. 

Fifth. Since it was obviously unwise 
to then build parallel interstate mileage 
alongside any existing toll or free road 
that met interstate standards and could 
fit into the interstate network, the vari- 
ous States that had so gone ahead on 
their own were encouraged to take such 
action as might be necessary to have 
their so-qualified highways ‘“incorpo- 
rated” into the Interstate System. In 
New York’s case such incorporated mile- 
age amounted to 588.8 miles, most of 
it in our throughway, and our originally 
allotted interstate mileage was accord- 
ingly reduced from the original 1,227 
miles to only 658.2 miles. 

At this point, a brief legislative review 
might be helpful. In 1955 in the 84th 
Congress, H.R. 4260—the prototype of 
the eventual 1956 act—provided, sec- 
tion 207, for credits for then-existing 
toll or free State highways that might 
measure up to interstate standards and 
thus could become incorporated into the 
proposed Interstate System. Although 
extensive hearings were held on this 
and companion measures, no final House 
action was obtained. In 1956, however, 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
after further hearings, favorably re- 
ported out H.R. 8836, which, when the 
tax provisions emanating from the Ways 
and Means Committee were added, was 
superseded by H.R. 10660 that eventually 
became law and is now known as the 
Federal-Aid Highway and Highway Rev- 
enue Acts of 1956. 

In both H.R. 8836, and H.R. 10660 as 
passed by the House, appeared section 
109 which provided as follows: 

Src. 109. Declaration of Policy With Respect 
to Reimbursement for Certain 
Highways. 

It is hereby declared to be the intent and 
policy of the Congress to equitably reimburse 
those States for any portion of a highway 
which is on the Interstate System, whether 
toll or free, the construction of which has 
been completed subsequent to August 2, 
1947, or which is either in actual use or 
under construction by contract for comple- 
tion, awarded not later than June 30, 1957, 
and such highway meets the standards re- 
quired by this title for the Interstate Sys- 
tem. The time, method, and amounts of 
such reimbursement shall be determined 
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by the Congress following a study which the 
Secretary of Commerce is herey authorized 
and directed to conduct, in cooperation with 
the State highway departments, and other 
agencies as may be required, to determine 
which highways in the Interstate System 
measure up to the standards required by this 
title, including all related factors of cost, 
depreciation, participation of Federal funds, 
and any other items relevant thereto. A 
complete report of the results of such study 
shall be submitted to the Congress within 
10 days subsequent to January 2, 1958. It 
is also declared to be the policy and intent 
of the Congress to provide funds necessary 
to make such reimbursements to the States 
as may be determined. 


H.R. 10660, in this form, passed the 
House on April 27, 1956. In summary, 
then, both the House committee and the 
House went on record as favoring the 
principle of reimbursement, although, as 
stated then in the committee report— 
page 11—it was recognized that there 
was not then sufficient information 
available to Congress to permit it to 
determine the time, method, and amount 
of such reimbursement. 

When H.R. 10660 reached the other 
body, however, its Committee on Public 
Works was opposed to reimbursement 
and deleted section 109. After the other 
body adopted H.R. 10660, with that dele- 
tion and other amendments, the bill went 
to conference, and there a new section 
was added in place of the original House 
version of section 109, as follows: 


Sec. 114. Determination of Policy With Re- 
spect to Reimbursement for Cer- 
tain Highways 

It is hereby declared to be the intent and 
policy of the Congress to determine whether 
or not the Federal Government should equi- 
tably reimburse any State for a portion of 

a highway which is on the Interstate System, 

whether toll or free, the construction of 

which has been completed subsequent to 

August 2, 1947, or which is either in actual 

use or under construction by contract for 

completion, awarded not later than June 30, 

1957: Provided, That such highway meets the 

standards required by this title for the In- 

terstate System. The time, method, and 
amounts of such reimbursement, if any, 
shall be determined by the Congress follow- 
ing a study which the Secretary of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and directed to con- 
duct, in cooperation with the State highway 
departments, and other agencies as may be 
required, to determine which highways in 
the Interstate System measure up to the 
standards required by this title, including 
all related factors of cost, depreciation, par- 
ticipation of Federal funds, and any other 
items relevant thereto. A complete report 
of the results of such study shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress within 10 days subse- 
quent to January 2, 1958. 


That conference report was accepted, 
and, as above mentioned, H.R. 10660 
eventually became law. 

If you have followed the foregoing, 
you will thus see that the House has 
already once gone on record as favoring 
the principle of reimbursement, but then 
bowed to the will of the other body by 
agreeing, in essence, to take another 
look at that question when the Congress 
could be provided with more detailed in- 
formation. 

And there the matter has rested, al- 
though Congress now has the full bene- 
fit of the above-mentioned 1958 report— 
House Document No. 301, 85th Congress, 
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2d _ session—furnishing comprehensive 
data concerning the mileage of those toll 
and free highways, bridges, and tunnels, 
or portions thereof, eligible for consider- 
ation for such reimbursement, their cost 
and depreciation, and the Federal-aid 
payments already made thereon, from 
which the net reimbursable dollar 
amounts due the various States can be 
determined. In addition, we have the 
somewhat dubious benefit of a subse- 
quent report submitted by the Secretary 
of Commerce on February 1, 1959, pur- 
suant to Public Law 85-845, which sug- 
gests two alternative proposals for a 
reimbursement formula which, in my 
judgment, are not generally acceptable 
to most of the representatives from the 
reimbursable States. 

In case any of you are still interested, 
that report by the Secretary of Com- 
merce is known as Committee Print No. 
1, of the Committee on Public Works, 
86th Congress, Ist session, under the 
title of “Proposed Formulas for the Re- 
imbursement of the States by the Fed- 
eral Government for the Cost of Certain 
Highways on the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways.” The 
then Secretary of Commerce balked at 
recommending either of those two for- 
mulas, the chief reason being, of course, 
the cost of reimbursement, namely, 
$4,295 million, coming at a time when, 
as we all know, the estimated cost of 
completing the rest of the interstate net- 
work is far in excess of the anticipated 
revenues that will be available to the 
trust fund unless legislation such as that 
contained in H.R. 6713 now before us is 
adopted. 

Nevertheless, I would like to once 
again point out that the magnitude of 
the financial problems we face would be 
approximately $4,295 million greater 
than it is today but for the vision dis- 
played by those several States who have 
furnished, gratis so far, interstate mile- 
age for the use by the rest of the Nation. 

Now, of course, New York is the prin- 
cipal victim of this unjust and inequi- 
table situation. Our reimbursable mile- 
age, both toll and free, based on a 1959 
study by the Bureau of Public Roads as 
adjusted for depreciation and any Fed- 
eral moneys advanced thereon, amounts 
to $799.1 million. Illinois comes next 
with $410.7 million, then New Jersey 
with $298.8 million, Pennsylvania with 
$287 million, and so on, with every 
State except Alaska and Hawaii being a 
“loser” in some degree. This inequity is 
compounded for New York by the fact 
that, since interstate funds are allocated 
each year on the basis of State-by-State 
cost for completing the network, our an- 
nual allocation is reduced and stretched 
out by virtue of the fact that our mile- 
age, when the throughway is thrown in, 
is more than half complete. 

This dilemma will apparently continue 
on after today’s action, since our over- 
riding national financial problem will 
probably continue to get worse instead 
of better. Now, I am realistic enough 
not to suppose that the other body, 
where the votes of the representatives 
of the States having the greatest inter- 
est in reimbursement are canceled out 
by the votes from the less interested 
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States, is about to vote to give New York 
$799.1 million or additional interstate 
mileage equivalent in cost to such an 
amount. Not, at least, before all the 
remaining interstate mileage is com- 
pleted sometime around the 1972 target 
date. 

However, in simple justice, the Con- 
gress can and should, without further 
delay, pass legislation such as that pro- 
posed in my bill, H.R. 1076, which merely 
proposes to establish the intent of Con- 
gress—reestablish that intent insofar as 
the House is concerned—to reimburse 
each State for whatever mileage it may 
have contributed to the Interstate Sys- 
tem without the benefit of 90-10 Federal 
moneys, freezes the State-by-State re- 
imbursable figures as they were deter- 
mined by that 1959 Bureau of Roads 
study, and postpones for later congres- 
sional action, perhaps not even until just 
before 1972, the determinations that will 
have to be made regarding the time, 
manner, and method of providing such 
reimbursement. 

It is especially important, if the prin- 
ciple of eventual reimbursement is an 
equitable one, to so freeze those reim- 
bursable figures as, otherwise, 10 or 12 
years from now when the ravages of fur- 
ther depreciation may have eroded those 
study figures, actual reimbursement 
could become a very empty gesture, 
indeed. 

Now, it does not seem to me that this 
is a great deal to ask. We came close to 
getting this much in 1959, as I men- 
tioned, when such a section, paralleling 
the language of a comparable bill I had 
introduced in the 86th Congress, was in- 
cluded in H.R. 8678 only to be deleted 
on the House floor. This approach costs 
us nothing, at least for the time being. 
It would not add one iota to our present 
trust fund burdens. But it would go a 
long way toward justifying the faith 
that the people of the State of New York, 
for instance, have had in the wisdom 
and sense of fair play that I know exists 
abundantly in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Even though it is my hope and ex- 
pectation that my committee will give its 
earnest consideration to this collateral 
problem later on in this Congress, I can- 
not bring myself to vote for any addi- 
tional taxes on highway users from the 
State of New York unless and until posi- 
tive action to erase this inequity has 
been taken. Accordingly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have reluctantly concluded that, 
despite my earnest desire to see the Fed- 
eral highway program go forward, I 
must vote “no” on H.R. 6713. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EKi1nG], a member of the committee. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Rostson, in 
calling the committee’s attention to the 
fact that the State of New York, at some 
time, should be reimbursed for the thru- 
way inasmuch as we in New York had 
enough foresight to construct and com- 
plete an adequate throughway before 
the Federal-aid highway program went 
into effect. 
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There are several States, my own 
being the principal victim, which have 
been inadvertently penalized for its 
progress and leadership in constructing 
its own thruway system. While we are 
proud of this achievement and have ap- 
preciated the many excellent benefits 
and advantages this system has brought 
to our State, we are, nevertheless, being 
denied reimbursement by the Federal 
Government because our program has 
already been completed. 

In addition, we are receiving reduced 
allocations of Federal interstate funds 
each year since such funds are granted 
on the basis of cost to complete the sys- 
tem, and our share, including the 
throughway, is nearer completion than 
most others. 

Federal Highway No. 87, which in the 
State of New York is referred to as the 
Northway, will extend for approximately 
300 miles entirely within the confines of 
my congressional district. I wish to go 
on record in support of the Federal-aid 
highway program because I have assured 
the residents of my district that I would 
exert every effort to see that the North- 
way was completed on time. There may 
be many objections to the specific tax 
formula used in order to complete this 
highway program on time but in my 
opinion, if the people really want good 
highways, they should be willing to pay 
for them. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of our Subcommittee on Roads [Mr. 
Fatton] for the fine job done on this 
bill, also the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss 
one or two aspects of the committee re- 
port and also reply to the question asked 
by the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH]. 

I trust that the subcommittee estab- 
lished as a watchdog subcommittee on 
Federal highway construction will be 
continued throughout the life of the 
highway program to assure continua- 
tion of sound practices, getting rid of 
corruption where it is found to exist, and 
retaining the integrity of the program, 
which is essential. 

This year, of course, the Congress did 
appropriate adequate funds for its work, 
and, likewise, by resolution approved its 
continuance throughout this session. I 
hope that will be the case in the fu- 
ture. It has had a salutary effect, and I 
hope it will fully observe its duty in the 
future to bring to light any and all in- 
stances of wrongdoing that might be 
brought to the attention of the subcom- 
mittee in order to retain the overall in- 
tegrity of the program. Much has been 
done by the subcommittee to retain this 
integrity. For instance, through the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
it has been brought to the attention of 
all State administrators and employees 
that it is a Federal crime to attempt to 
or to actually incorrectly make inspec- 
tions, to falsify reports and tests, or to 
purposely commit wrongdoing with re- 
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gard to those inspections. It is a Fed- 
eral as well as a State crime. 

Likewise, improvements in right-of- 
way procedures have taken place. States 
have been put on notice—it has actually 
been put into effect in one instance— 
that the Federal Government, through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, will at- 
tempt to recoup any funds from con- 
tractors where wrongdoing has been 
shown to exist, where the result is the 
taxpayers will lose money. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has the 
authority to withhold funds in those in- 
stances until they are recouped or proper 
action taken. 

Likewise, inspections themselves have 
been improved, the inspection as a 
whole. Salutary and sound effects have 
thus resulted from the activities of the 
subcommittee thus far. 

There is another subject I want to 
briefly comment on. If you will look at 
page 12 of the report, you will see a 
reference to reimbursement for State- 
constructed free and toll roads incor- 
porated in the Interstate System. This 
or a similar provision has been con- 
tained in all recent highway legislation. 
The reason I want to comment on that 
is, and I trust that the situation is not 
prevalent, as exists for instance in the 
State of Florida, where apparently the 
State administration as the result possi- 
bly of this clause being contained in the 
legislation year after year has gathered 
what I believe is a false impression that 
the Congress sometime in the near fu- 
ture will make available $4.4 billion and 
will add that to the cost of this program, 
which would be the result if reimburse- 
ment of tolls and freeways were accom- 
plished. As a result of taking that for 
granted, some States, I feel, are going 
forward with plans for injecting toll 
sections into the Interstate System in 
contemplation of the Congress at a fu- 
ture date handing out this extra money 
or handing them an equivalent number 
of miles equal to that amount of money. 
I say that so far as I am personally con- 
cerned as a member of the subcommit- 
tee, I have in the past and will in the 
future, even though there is some toll 
mileage involved in my own State, op- 
pose any effort to provide reimburse- 
ment for toll facilities unless that money 
is used for paying off the indebtedness, 
for paying off the bonds and for making 
those toll roads free or unless assurances 
are given that such toll sections will be 
free and provision is satisfactorily made 
therefor. 

Otherwise it is my belief that the 
basic concept of the free fiow of trafiic, 
particularly as it relates to defense, 
cannot be accomplished properly as en- 
visioned under the bill itself as initially 
passed and as evidenced in the present 
law under section 301, which states, “ex- 
cept as provided in section 129 of this 
title with respect to certain toll bridges 
and toll tunnels,” that is, the limitation 
of highways constructed under the pro- 
visions of this title, “shall be free from 
tolls of all kinds.” That is the basic 
concept as contained in the basic act. 
I believe init. I intend to support it. 

Now, in the State of Florida, as an 
example, there is a proposal to inject a 
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70-mile stretch toll trap into what is now 
Interstate 75, incidentally serving my 
district, on the west coast of Florida, 
which I think is being considered under 
the assumption, which I believe to be 
false, that if that is done, some day in 
the future they will get equal money 
or equal mileage back. And, I take this 
time for the purpose of saying that so 
far as I am concerned I do not believe 
that will happen. I personally would 
oppose it, and the States, if they are 
planning on that basis, they are plan- 
ning erroneously. Likewise, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 6324, for the pur- 
pose of retaining the basic concept of 
the act. It being a free road—that is 
what the taxpayers are paying for in 
the first place—they should not be 
asked to pay twice, once for the toll 
road when it is in operation and for the 
original highway construction under 
this act. I have introduced this bill 
for the purpose of requiring some con- 
gressional supervision over this general 
problem that would require Congres- 
sional approval through the House and 
the Senate committees anytime in the 
future a toll facility is being considered 
for integration into the free system, so 
that we can take a look at what is hap- 
pening to the highway system so far 
as it relates to the injection of toll fa- 
cilities or toll traps in the highway sys- 
tem in the future. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I do not have much disagree- 
ment with him on the question of re- 
imbursement. As a member of the 
Committee on Public Works, I intro- 
duced an amendment providing for re- 
imbursement. I would say that I agree 
with him that if you want to give New 
York a billion dollars to take care of our 
New York State Thruway, I am for re- 
ducing the bonds and paying them off, 
and I think that should be done. 

Mr. CRAMER. That matter will be 
taken up before our committee, but I 
do not want the States to be operating 
under and planning for integration of 
toll roads into the free system under 
what I believe to be a false assumption. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join others of this body in com- 
mending the chairman of the Committee 
on Roads, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Fatton], for the splendid leader- 
ship which he has given to this program, 
and also to commend the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mutts], the chair- 
man of the distinguished Committee on 
Ways and Means, for the long and labor- 
ious work which they have devoted to 
this problem of a financial fix in which 
we find ourselves and making it possible 
to get this construction program back 
on schedule. 

I do not want the Members of the 
House to think that this is my week to 
disagree with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, but I do have some reservations of 
my own evaluation of his remarks on the 
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subject of reimbursement to the States 
which have contributed in a very sub- 
stantial way to the success which we 
have at this stage in our interstate pro- 
gram. When you evaluate the figures 
on the more than 10,000 miles that we 
now claim as completed portions of the 
Interstate System, you would find that 
about one-fourth of that mileage con- 
sists of turnpikes which have been in- 
corporated into the system. 

Now, as of this date the Federal Gov- 
ernment has borne no part of the cost 
for those turnpikes. I think personally 
that in fairness and in equity the States 
which have permitted a fixed section of 
their road systems to be incorporated 
into the Interstate System did this in 
their rightful apportionment of Federal 
funds. 

There is no other way to evaluate 
what has happened in those States. In 
the case of the State of New York, they 
have given up literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars in what would have 
been allocated to them in Federal funds 
by permitting the incorporation of the 
freeways and of the turnpikes in New 
York into the Interstate System. The 
same is true of other States across the 
Nation that have done this—Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Ohio, I think, 
has a big section that has been incor- 
porated in the Interstate System. 

To my way of thinking, it is only fair 
that these States be reimbursed in some 
way for this contribution that they have 
made to a finished Interstate System. 
Whether that contribution takes the 
form—and the committee commented to 
this effect I think appropriately— 
whether it takes the form of giving to 
those States additional mileage for con- 
struction in the future and permitting 
them to receive their fair share of Fed- 
eral funds for that construction, or 
whether it takes the direction of a reim- 
bursement of funds, is a matter which 
we still have to decide in the future. 

I do not think there is anyone in this 
Hall today who would dispute the equity 
of some reimbursement formula for 
those States. On the question whether 
or not bonds could be paid off and the 
turnpikes made free, I think there will 
be some States where that can be done 
at bargain rates by the Federal Govern- 
ment and where it should be done. I 
think there will probably be other States 
where that will not be the best way to 
get a dollar’s worth of road from the 
Federal Government out of this money. 
This is going to be a question which may 
have to be approached individually in 
many of the States and individually as 
to some of the turnpikes. But I am here 
today to say that I think the committee 
did a wise thing in recognizing that this 
is an unfinished problem and in recog- 
nizing that we should give attention to 
it. And while we are operating within 
financial limitations today that make it 
impossible to cross that bridge today, I 
think they are right in saying to the 
Congress that we are going to have to 
cross that bridge one of these days if we 
are to deal fairly with all the States. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman. He and 
I have been in agreement on this from 
the time the law was passed. Very few 
people realize that the interstate road 
system maps were made up by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in 1944, and be- 
cause the gentleman’s great State of 
Oklahoma and the great State of New 
York and other States could not wait 
until we could proceed with an Inter- 
state Highway System, we had to go 
ahead on our own and build our own 
interstate system. For that we are be- 
ing penalized today and have been 
penalized. 

The only point on which I am in dis- 
agreement is in this respect. This mat- 
ter has been dragged out for 5 years. It 
seems to me with all the studies made 
by the Department of Commerce and 
others, by this time we should have been 
able to arrive at some conclusion as to 
what nature of reimbursement should 
be made. But I think a determination 
should be made now, or next year, as to 
just what we are going to do. We have 
been waiting 5 years to do it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman that at the earliest possible 
time there should be a decision made. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. I agree almost 100 
percent with what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EpMonpson] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BecKER] 
have said with reference to the matter 
of reimbursement. But at this time I 
think we all know that to try to reim- 
burse the States that have built their 
own roads and freeways would add an 
additional $4 billion to the cost of the 
program. We are not in any position, 
because of the precarious financial con- 
dition of the program, to do that at this 
time. I favor moving forward in this 
field as soon as we can see daylight. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
let me say to the gentleman that if we 
are able to secure an upturn in the econ- 
omy and an increase in revenues to our 
Federal Government for the trust fund, 
which we hope to see under the New 
Frontier administration, we might be 
able to cross that bridge next year. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Batpwin], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been a privilege to serve on the Roads 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Public Works during the past 7 years. 
It has been a privilege to serve on that 
committee under the very able chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Fatton]. I have found him 
to be a very fair and very honorable 
chairman. I think this has been one 
of the reasons why all of us who have 
served on that particular subcommittee 
have found it such a pleasant and re- 
warding experience, and also found it a 
constructive one, to be a part of a sub- 
committee that has had as its objective 
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the launching and carrying through of 
the greatest public works program ever 
carried through by any nation in the 
entire world. 

This bill provides for the completion 
of that program by 1972. There are 
those throughout the country who would 
like to find some way of carrying through 
this program without causing anybody 
to pay for it, but that as a practical 
matter is impossible. If we are going 
._to build these roads to the proper stand- 
ard, a four-lane standard, with divided 
center line and with controlled access, 
they have to be paid for. This bill is 
probably as reasonable a means of doing 
it as any that could be worked out. 

This bill provides for additional au- 
thorizations of about $11.5 billion to 
complete this program on _ schedule. 
There are many benefits that will result 
from bringing this program into reality 
as soon as we can. The cities of this 
country today are being stifled because 
of the inability of those cities to take 
care of the traffic that comes into and 
out of those cities. Every place that we 
build a four-lane highway with divided 
centerline and controlled access, we are 
aiding those cities to keep alive and we 
are aiding the people who commute into 
and out of those cities on the highways 
to get to their destinations as fast as 
possible. 

We are saving countless lives. The 
best statistics we have show that on a 
four-lane divided highway with con- 
trolled access the number of deaths per 
vehicle-mile traveled is cut by two- 
thirds as compared to the traffic on a 
two-lane road with no divided centerline 
and no controlled access. Therefore, 
this means that when this system is com- 
pleted we will be saving on the average 
4,000 lives per year just because of these 
improvements being brought into reality, 
and in addition to the 4,000 lives saved 
probably 150,000 injuries will be elimi- 
nated per year. These could be someone 
in your family or someone in my family. 
I want to do everything possible to elim- 
inate these unnecessary casualties that 
dull the enthusiasm of everyone for 
driving on our highways today. 

This bill likewise will make it possible 
for our country to grow as it should grow. 
We are growing in population at a much 
more rapid rate than was anticipated 
some years ago. Our people have to 
move farther to find places to live in 
relationship to the places they may find 
to work. These interstate highways are 
going to be the means whereby they can 
do this as they can travel a greater 
number of miles in the same period of 
time. 

Therefore, if you believe in keeping 
this country alive and allowing our high- 
way system to function, there is no al- 
ternative except to vote for this bill to 
make this program possible and to com- 
plete it by the 1972 target date. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana {Mr. RoupEsusH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make my position with re- 
gard to this bill completely clear. I am 
100 percent in favor of constructing this 
Interstate System, and constructing it 
on schedule. I think we should all 
realize that these new highways are go- 
ing to be an important factor in im- 
proving highway safety. 

Having had the honor and privilege of 
serving as commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, I believe I am 
as keenly conscious as any man can be 
of the need for maintaining our Nation’s 
defenses at peak capacity. This tre- 
mendous system will certainly play a 
distinctive and vital role in the safe- 
guarding of our Nation. 

I do want to say, however, that I will 
be forced to vote against this bill be- 
cause of its financing provisions. I can- 
not condone or support a form of financ- 
ing for this national defense network 
which could potentially cause a break- 
down in the entire program. At present 
over 80 percent of this program’s gigan- 
tic cost is being borne by taxation of one 
product, and one product alone—gaso- 
line. This tax distortion is made even 
more severe by the fact that the State 
governments also tax gasoline, almost all 
of them at even higher rates than the 
Federal 4-cent level. 

A program as essential to the defense 
of our country, to the movement of mili- 
tary supplies and troops in an emergency 
or any time of sudden need, cannot be 
endangered by overreliance on any 
single tax source. 

I might also mention that during my 
service as commander of the VFW, I had 
occasion to travel to many parts of the 
country and to talk with many repre- 
sentative Americans of all income 
groups. These people, veterans of our 
Nation’s past wars, are intensely con- 
cerned about high taxes. They do not 
shirk paying their fair share of the cost 
of their government, any more than they 
shirked fighting in defense of our coun- 
try in its hour of need, but they would 
certainly welcome and could use some 
tax relief. 

A reversion of the Federal gasoline 
tax to 3 cents per gallon would be wel- 
come to these people and would cer- 
tainly be an answer to those critics who 
claim that labeling a tax increase “tem- 
porary” is only a device for softening up 
the taxpayers for a permanent increase 
in their burden. 

I believe we would be strengthening 
our Nation’s defense and the public’s 
faith in this Congress if we allowed the 
fourth cent of the gasoline tax to ex- 
pire on schedule. 

It is because this bill calls for an ex- 
tension of that tax that I cannot sup- 
port it. I could, however, support a bill 
incorporating the provisions of the 1959 
Highway Act which calls for the expira- 
tion of the temporary gasoline tax and 
its replacement in the trust fund with 
the revenues from certain other auto- 
motive excises. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Doo.Eey], a member of 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join my colleagues, the gentleman 
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from Ohio and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, in commending the chairman of 
our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr, Fat.on], for his patient 
and persevering efforts in behalf of this 
bill. I also want to say publicly that 
it has been a pleasure to work with the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. ScHERER], in this endeavor. 

After extensive hearings over a period 
of 2 years, followed by careful delibera- 
tion, Congress enacted the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. This legislation 
was responsive to the overwhelming 
public demand for a realistic solution 
to the mounting costs of inadequate 
highways—costs which are measured in 
appalling loss of lives, money, and time. 
We have seen highway deaths reach a 
high of 40,000 per year, with injuries 
going into the hundreds of thousands. 
Costs of accidents have soared upward 
of $5 billion annually, and insurance 
costs have increased to the equivalent 
of 18 cents per gallon of gasoline for 
the average motorist. Traffic jams have 
threatened to literally choke off highway 
transportation in the more populous 
areas of the country, and the detrimen- 
tal effects of inadequate highways have 
been felt by every segment of our 
economy. 

It was in recognition of these pressing 
problems, and the requirements of our 
national defense, that Congress launched 
a construction program in 1956 to catch 
up with our most critical highway needs 
and to provide for completion of the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways by 1972, to standards 
adequate for 1975 traffic. 

Great progress has been made during 
the past 4% years. The Federal High- 
way Administrator reports that 10,440 
miles of the 41,000-mile Interstate Sys- 
tem is already open to traffic. This total 
includes 5,135 miles adequate for 1975 
traffic, 3,041 miles adequate for today’s 
traffic but requiring further improve- 
ment before 1975, and 2,264 miles of toll 
roads incorporated into the system. As 
of December 31, 1960, construction, 
right-of-way acquisition, or engineering 
was underway on an additional 14,458 
miles. Thus, some form of work is com- 
pleted or underway on 24,598 miles, or 
about 60 percent of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. 

The A-B-C program has kept pace 
with work on the Interstate System. 
Since July 1, 1956, approximately 113,000 
miles of construction contracts have 
been completed on the Federal-aid pri- 
mary and secondary systems and their 
urban extensions, and work is underway 
on more than 21,000 additional miles of 
cons‘ruction contracts. 

Each full working day last summer, on 
our Federal-aid highway systems across 
the Nation, nearly 20 million cubic yards 
of earth and rock were excavated and 
most of it compacted into embankments. 
At this rate, the Panama Canal could 
have been built in a little over 2 weeks, 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
project in about 1 week. There have 
been over 50,000 construction contracts 
awarded, and over 1% million people 
have been directly involved in the opera- 
tions. 
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It is a big program, and it is on 
schedule in relation to the revenues 
available in the highway trust fund, but 
its orderly continuation is seriously 
jeopardized by lack of sufficient funds. 
Congress provided temporary financing 
in 1959, pending submission this year of 
two reports to assist Congress in estab- 
lishing adequate financing for comple- 
tion of the program. These reports— 
the 1961 Interstate System Cost Esti- 
mate, and the Highway Cost Allocation 
Study—were submitted to the Congress 
by the Secretary of Commerce in Janu- 
ary of this year. It is now incumbent 
upon the Congress to provide the neces- 
sary financing if the Interstate System 
is to be completed in 1972, as originally 
planned. 

Title I of H.R. 6713, in addition to per- 
mitting use of the airspace above and 
below the paved surface of the Interstate 
System, would accomplish two things. 
It would approve the latest estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate System, 
which is a prerequisite for the appor- 
tionment of interstate funds to the 
States for fiscal years 1963 through 1966, 
and it would increase the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the In- 
terstate System, so as to permit its 
completion by 1972. 

Interstate funds totaling $25.44 billion 
have been authorized through fiscal year 
1969. The 1961 estimate of cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System is $41 bil- 
lion, of which $37 billion is the Federal 
share. This is the same total amount as 
was estimated in 1959, based upon an 
estimate submitted to the Congress in 
1958 plus certain supplemental costs. It 
is clearly apparent that the Federal 
share cf the cost of completing the In- 
terstate System will be $11.56 billion 
more than now authorized. Title I of 
H.R. 6713 would authorize the appro- 
priation of this additional sum and 
would reschedule the amounts of annual 
authorizations through fiscal year 1971, 
to permit completion of the Interstate 
System by 1972. Necessary additional 
revenues are provided by title II. En- 
actment of this bill will give continuity 
to the program and will establish a firm 
basis on which the States and the high- 
way industry may plan their work in 
orderly fashion and perform their jobs 
at a minimum of cost. History has 
proved that a stop-and-go or crisis- 
to-crisis construction program inevi- 
tably costs the owner, in this case the 
public, substantially more than a con- 
tinuing, orderly program. 

Highway deaths, injuries, property 
damage, and increasing transportation 
costs will not take a holiday while we 
postpone essential highway improve- 
ments. If we do not face up to our re- 
sponsibilities and act now, the highway 
program will immediately face a seri- 
ous setback. Even though $2.2 billion 
are presently authorized for the Inter- 
state System for each of fiscal years 
1963 and 1964, the estimated receipts 
of the highway trust fund are so defi- 
cient as to permit apportioning only 
$2 billion for 1963 and $1.5 billion for 
1964. Not only are the present authori- 
zations grossly inadequate for comple- 
tion of the Interstate System, but the 
revenues to be provided under existing 
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law will not even currently finance these 
authorizations. On page 11 of the com- 
mittee report is a table comparing ap- 
portionments which can be made to 
each State for fiscal years 1963 and 1964 
under existing law and under H.R. 6713. 
If this bill is not enacted, New York will 
lose $71.1 million for these 2 years and 
will fall that much behind schedule in 
completing the program. Every State 
will suffer a proportionate loss in Fed- 
eral-aid funds and a proportionate set- 
back in their highway program. 

I firmly believe that the public interest 
and the urgencies of our economy re- 
quire completion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem on schedule, together with the 
planned continuation of the A-B-C pro- 
gram. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 
shortsightedness in highway construc- 
tion. If our way of life is to continue, 
we must take aggressive action to as- 
sure the early completion of these trans- 
portation arteries, which literally carry 
the lifeblood of our national survival. 

It has often been said, “We pay for 
good roads whether we have them or 
not.” This was never more true than 
today. In the year just ended we trav- 
eled on our highways over 1720 billion 
vehicle miles, and we spent directly in 
doing that traveling about $75 billion. 
One out of every seven persons today 
works in a highway transport industry, 
for a total of over 10 million automotive 
jobs. Our motor vehicle transportation 
system has made all of America one 
gigantic assembly line for production, 
and highways are vital links in the cur- 
rent pattern of plant location and dis- 
persal. With one-seventh of our gross 
national product coming from highways 
and relative industries, motor vehicle 
transportation has become so inter- 
woven with our economy and way of 
life that adequate and safe highways are 
essential to our existence. 

Experience has shown that on high- 
ways of the interstate type, accident 
frequency is reduced by two-thirds and 
accident fatalities by one-half. The 
Interstate System alone, when com- 
pleted, will annually save at least 4,000 
lives, reduce personal injuries by 150,000, 
and result in savings in accident costs 
of well over $1 billion annually. 

It is estimated that users of the Inter- 
state System, when it is completed, will 
save an aggregate of 42,000 years of 
travel time and 9 billion vehicle starts 
and stops annually. The savings in op- 
erating costs are estimated to be at least 
$1.25 billion per year. 

One typical example of such savings is 
shown by a study of operating economics 
for trucks of the General Electric Co. 
using the New York Thruway between 
company plants in Buffalo and Schenec- 
tady. It was found their trucks on the 
thruway traveled over 10 miles per hour 
faster than on paralle] routes, saved 14 
gallons of fuel, had to make 298 fewer 
gear shifts, and 69 fewer full stops. 
These trucks saved 38 miles on round 
trips and 4 hours 29 minutes in transit 
time. Use of the thruway also resulted 
in a rebate on insurance because of the 
lower accident rate. In another study, 
recently completed, of vehicle operations 
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on a 16-mile section of the Schuylkill 
Expressway in the Philadelphia area, 
direct savings to motorists from new 
highway construction amounts to over 
$18 million per year, enough to pay the 
entire cost of the highway in 3 years. 

There are other measures of the high- 
way program’s value. The most obvious 
stimulus to the economy comes from 
expenditures made for highway con- 
struction itself. However, this sparks 
other related construction, such as new 
housing developments, shopping areas, 
industrial construction, and all related 
service facilities. Beyond this influence, 
and perhaps of more importance, are the 
permanent benefits to business and the 
providing of new opportunities. New at- 
tractive manufacturing and commer- 
cial sites are developed, and marginal 
land is converted into residential areas 
in the wake of highway construction, 
which favorably affects land values all 
across the country. 

Highway improvement offers new op- 
portunities for capital investment and 
growth. It has been estimated that more 
than $650-million worth of industrial, 
commercial, and residential development 
has been attracted to sites along the 
538-mile route of the New York Thru- 
way. Similarly, within 3 years after 
improvement of Massachusetts Route 
128, the number of industrial firms along 
that highway had increased from 39 
companies in operation, with 14 others 
under construction, to 209 in operation 
and 17 more under construction. This 
same growth and development is follow- 
ing construction of the Interstate System 
in many other parts of the country. 

There are, in addition, many intan- 
gible benefits from the highway program, 
and perhaps the most important of these 
is the wider horizons to be provided for 
the family, in greater freedom of choice 
in places to live, work, and play, by mak- 
ing all of America one big neighborhood. 

Considering all of these benefits, it 
is the poorest kind of economy to post- 
pone completion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem beyond 1972. The need is urgent, 
and the decision is upon us now. I 
strongly support the provisions of this 
bill to continue the highway program 
on schedule, as an investment in the 
future of America. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
against the legislation in the 86th Con- 
gress which increased the Federal gas- 
oline tax on a temporary basis to 4 cents 
a gallon. 

I had strong convictions that the year 
1959 was the year to draw the line 
against further Federal invasion of the 
gasoline tax field, a field of taxation 
which is of such extreme importance to 
the States in financing their own high- 
way programs. I have felt great and 
growing concern about the steady and 
systematic expansion of the Federal 
Government into areas previously re- 
served for the States. 

To the farm folks in my district, this 
national highway program is a perfect 
example of the steady encroachment of 
the Federal power once the seed for 
such intervention is allowed to take root. 
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That is why I believe more strongly 
than ever that I acted wisely in voting to 
check further expansion of the Federal 
gasoline tax in 1959. Now, having 
gained possession of that extra tax, 
there appears to be great reluctance to 
relinquish this additional revenue—even 
though the people were led to believe 
that the tax was a temporary measure to 
expire as of June 30 of this year. 

Instead of reducing taxes on motor 
vehicle owners this year, in accordance 
with the understanding made in con- 
nection with the temporary gasoline tax 
increase, the call has gone out for still 
more tax money from our people. And 
in a year, or 2 years or 3 years, history 
tells us to expect another demand for 
still more. We are witnessing here, and 
if we yield again this time we will con- 
tinue to witness, the development of an- 
other sector of persistent, unrelenting 
erosion of States rights. 

Mr. Chairman, this highway program 
is not being carried on as a charitable en- 
terprise of a benevolent Federal Govern- 
ment. Every dime of that program’s 
cost comes from motor vehicle owners of 
Alabama and the other 49 States. The 
States are not getting any highway 
handouts. The people of those States 
are paying for those highway authoriza- 
tions—and more. The Nation’s motor 
vehicle owners are paying nearly $2 bil- 
lion each year in special automotive taxes 
that do not go for the road program. 
These automotive taxes are withheld 
from the highway program and used for 
other purposes. 

The saving grace of the legislation en- 
acted in 1959 was supposed to be that it 
would correct this injustice, starting with 
the 1962 fiscal year. From then on, one- 
half of the proceeds of the tax on new 
automobiles and 6242 percent of the tax 
on automotive parts and accessories were 
supposed to be dedicated to the Federal 
highway trust fund and used for the 
road program. This revenue was meant 
to take the place of the temporary 
fourth cent of the Federal gasoline tax, 
which was slated to expire as of June 30. 

Now those Members of Congress who 
voted for this proposal in all sincerity, 
believing that it was the best hope of 
getting fairer play for their car- and 
truck-owning constituents in the financ- 
ing of the Federal highway program, 
find that they are being asked to par- 
ticipate in legislation to continue the 
so-called temporary tax. 

I say that this is no way to run a 
government and no way to run a high- 
way program. I say a Federal Govern- 
ment that conducts its affairs in this 
manner had better put its own house 
in order before it presumes further dic- 
tation to the States about the adminis- 
tration and handling of their programs. 

With all its shortcomings, the com- 
promise proposal enacted by Congress 
in 1959 was a far more equitable and 
fairminded proposition than the one we 
are considering today. I urge you, in 
fairness to the motor vehicle owners of 
this Nation, to keep the faith by letting 
the terms of the legislation adopted in 
September of 1959 go into effect. The 
measure before us today should be re- 
committed to the Committee on Ways 
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and Means with instructions to rewrite 
the financing section. 

Mr, FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee I should like to say that it has been 
a great honor and privilege to serve un- 
der the Honorable Grorce H. FALLON, 
chairman of the Roads Subcommittee 
and under the Honorable Gorpon H. 
ScHERER ranking member of the sub- 
committee. Both of these men are not 
only able and dedicated Members of the 
Congress but great leaders of our com- 
mittee. Both have done yeoman’s serv- 
ice in steering the original Interstate 
Highway bill through the Congress. 
Without leaders like these important 
programs like this which mean so much 
to the growth and progress of our coun- 
try would not be possible. 

JUSTIFICATION 


With one-seventh of our gross na- 
tional product coming from highways 
and related industries and with our econ- 
omy and way of life so closely oriented 
around the motor vehicle, adequate and 
safe highways are essential. 

The Interstate System, alone, when 
completed will annually save at least 
4,000 lives, reduce personal injuries by 
150,000, and cut economic losses by $2.1 
billion. Many believe these figures to 
be extremely conservative. 

Changing patterns of living and 
working and the dynamic urbanization 
that are in evidence are predicated to a 
very large extent on the comprehensive- 
ness, flexibility, and convenience of 
highway transportation. An expand- 
ing economy is tied to highway develop- 
ment commensurate with needs. 

Highways are vital links of our pro- 
duction lines in the current pattern of 
plant location and dispersal. 

Actually only a small part of the cost 
of owning and operating an automobile 
goes for building and maintaining high- 
ways. The amount averages 12 percent 
for the Nation. 

The cost of insurance and repairs 
take up a much greater part, because as 
the late Chief Thomas H. MacDonald, 
formerly of Iowa Bureau of Public Roads, 
aptly said many years ago, ‘“‘We pay for 
good roads whether we have them or 
not.” Sometimes, in fact most of the 
time it costs more not to have good roads. 

We are designing and constructing the 
Interstate System for a time when there 
will be at least 50 percent more motor 
vehicles in operation than now and the 
program is designed so that the con- 
struction will be completed and the 
system be connected up simultaneously 
in all the States when this added traf- 
fic load will be making its effects felt. 

The continuing increase in traffic is 
much more noticeable now than it was 
in 1956. To delay the completion of the 
interstate past the design period would 
be losing the race against mounting 
traffic needs. 

All of the justifications that existed 
for the Congress to take the action it did 
in 1956 still exist and are even more 
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evident, plus the fact the on-site con- 

struction and off-site industrial employ- 

ment that would be furnished by put- 

ting the interstate back on its original 

schedule is very desirable. 

PROGRESS AND ABILITY OF THE STATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 

The State highway departments are 
on schedule for the program on the basis 
of the money made available through 
the trust fund. 

In developing our policy statements, 
the State highway officials have unani- 
mously reiterated their individual and 
collective abilities and capacities to com- 
plete the Interstate System program by 
1972, and carry on an equally important 
A-B-C Federal-aid program that would 
be increased $25 million annually until 
the annual authorization reaches $1 bil- 
lion per year. 

Both of these goals were expressed as 
the intent of the Congress in the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 and in the 
legislative history of the hearings. 

The State highway departments, by 
policy action, have called on the Con- 
gress to give substance to these state- 
ments of intent in the form of adequate 
financing so as to give the assurances 
needed by the States and highway build- 
ing industry to properly plan the pro- 
gram and keep the costs at a minimum. 

Forty of the State highway depart- 
ments report they can finance their re- 
spective portions of the interstate pro- 
gram at a level to complete it in 1972, 
based on the present pro rata financing. 

The other nine indicate they can 
handle the program at the level re- 
quired for the next biennium, and an- 
ticipate no insurmountable problems 
thereafter. 

Eight indicate they probably will seek 
additional highway revenues at the State 
level this year and eight more could 
within the next year or so. 

In addition to matching Federal-aid 
funds, the States have responsibilities 
of furnishing highway improvements in 
addition to the facilities furnished by 
the Federal-aid programs, as well as the 
maintenance of all the State highway 
systems, including completed interstate 
projects which require some relatively 
heavy maintenance expenditures. 

We must, of course, keep a balanced 
program of improvement for all sys- 
tems. For this reason, we believe the 
ABC authorizations should be increased 
$25 million annually, instead of bien- 
nially, until a total of $1 billion annually 
is reached, and the matter should then be 
reviewed by the Congress as to progress 
and needs every 2 years, instead of 
setting those authorizations for several 
years in advance. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about the importance of this program, 
about its shortcomings and while I have 
some convictions about these I shall not 
comment further except to say that Iam 
not completely satisfied with the financ- 
ing feature which I believe should be 
made more equitable in relation to the 
cost benefit ratios. 

I am supporting this legislation now in 
the hope that we can keep the building 
of the Interstate System on schedule and 
with the hope that the financing phase 
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of this program will be given further 
study by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DaGueE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
a Federal interstate highway program 
consisting of a fully integrated, long- 
range plan and construction schedule, as 
was originally conceived. I am against 
this unreasonably expanded and accel- 
erated implementation which is resulting 
in the imposition of higher and higher 
taxes cn my constituents and on high- 
way users nationwide. 

I am frequently told of new highways 
now being completed that have no justi- 
fication on today’s traffic flows—of 
bridges built and sitting with no ap- 
proaches or supporting roads. The 
whole program seems to be run on the 
basis of spending us into a deficit and 
then using this deficit as the justifica- 
tion for raising taxes. 

My people are being taxed to death, 
higher local taxes to pay for needed 
schools and community services, higher 
State taxes and higher Federal taxes 
often unjustified. Our Federal gasoline 
tax should be cut back to 3 cents and 
then the road program should be sched- 
uled to fit the revenue. If this means a 
3 or 4 year stretchout, no great harm 
will be done since we will not be closing 
up shop in 1972 anyway. Surely no one 
believes that claim. 

As a matter of fact, since many miles 
of roads now being built will not be 
needed for 10 or 15 years, we are not 
on pay as you go but rather pay before 
you go, and in the case of the trucking 
industry it is pay now and go broke, you 
will never last to see the day. 

My constituents are getting fed up. 
Automobile dealers in my district tell 
me that more and more customers are 
switching to compacts in an effort to 
save on the gasoline tax, and we may 
well find that with gasoline taxes re- 
maining at today’s high level, revenues 
will fall short of estimates. 

I, therefore, urge that we vote to re- 
commit this bill to the House Ways and 
Means Committee and direct that they 
reduce this tax overload to the 3-cent 
level which we promised back in 1959. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLs], 
will be recognized for 14% hours, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
will be recognized for 11 hours. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 49] 
Alford Celler Gallagher 
Auchincloss Coad Garland 
Breeding Cohelan Harsha 
Broomfield Dawson Ikard, Tex. 
Buckley Flynt Kearns 
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Kee Norblad Staggers 
Keogh Passman Steed 

Kyl Powell Thomas 
McSween Riley Thompson, La. 
Machrowicz Siler Tollefson 
Matthews Smith, Miss. Willis 

Miller, N.Y. Spence 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmItTH of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 6713) and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 397 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in urging adoption of 
the bill before us, permit me to lay be- 
fore the members of the Committee as 
frankly as I know how the problem pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and outline the considerations that 
influenced us in reaching the agreement 
which is title II of the bill before the 
Committee at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, in this matter involved 
in title II, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee was not able to write on a clean 
slate. The financing situation which 
confronted us was that the total expend- 
itures from the highway trust fund, 
taking into account the amendments in 
title I of the present bill, were estimated 
to be $52.5 billion. Of that amount $37 
billion is devoted to the Interstate Sys- 
tem, the remainder to the so-called 
A-B-C system. Under the financing 
provisions contained in the existing law, 
on the other hand, revenue going into 
the trust fund would amount to $42.8 
billion during the lifetime of the trust 
fund. This revenue falls short, as you 
can see, of the pay-as-you-go financing 
goal that the Congress established in 
1956 by approximately $9.7 billion. 

The problem actually was made more 
difficult by the fact that the $9.7 billion 
deficit I just cited was held down be- 
cause present law proposes to divert 
from revenues of the general fund of 
the Treasury in the fiscal years 1962, 
1963, and 1964 a total of $2.5 billion of 
expected revenue coming from the 
manufacturers’ excise tax on auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts and acces- 
sories. 

This diversion was proposed as a tem- 
porary measure in the act of 1959. At 
that time many Members of the House 
thought that some part of the automo- 
bile and parts and accessories tax should 
be permanently dedicated to the high- 
way trust fund. 

As we stated in our committee report 
on the act of 1959, we did not foresee that 
any budgetary situation in the general 
fund for the fiscal year 1960 or 1961 
would permit this diversion of nearly $1 
billion a year. We did hope things 
might be better by fiscal 1962, and we 
clearly said that the situation would be 
reexamined at that time. I stated on 
the floor in September of 1959: 

It is clear that the transfer of moneys 
from the general fund to the highway trust 
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fund either during fiscal year 1960 or 1961 
would only further increase the budgetary 
problems which we already face. Under 
these circumstances, our committee con- 
sidered it unsound to provide for any trans- 
fer of funds prior to fiscal year 1962. We 
did conclude it feasible to make the pros- 
pective transfer of part of the auto excises 
and parts and accessories excises beginning 
in fiscal year 1962, since that is sufficiently 
far ahead that plans can be made to take 
it into account and plans can be made, if 
necessary, to adjust the situation as the fu- 
ture may require. 


Unfortunately—and I say “unfor- 
tunately” advisedly, because I have as 
much regret over the necessity of mak- 
ing this report to the members of this 
Committee as I could possibly have, and 
certainly as much regret as any of you 
have in hearing the report—unfor- 
tunately, the long-sought goal of a large 
budgetary surplus seems to be as remote 
this year as it was in 1959 when we 
passed the temporary highway financing 
proposal. The Committee on Ways and 
Means believed that the only responsible 
financing measure at the present time 
was to remove the projected diversion of 
this amount of the automobile and parts 
and accessories tax scheduled to go into 
effect on July 1 next for fiscal years 
1962, 1963, and 1964. This removal 
meant that the prospective deficit in 
the highway trust fund was not $9.7 
billion but was increased from that fig- 
ure to $12.2 billion. This was the prob- 
lem presented to the committee. 

Now, how was the problem resolved? 
The major legislative addition provided 
in the bill is a continuation of the tax 
on gasoline and other motor fuels at the 
rate of 4 cents a gallon. This rate, which 
has been in effect since November 1959, 
under present law will revert to 3 cents 
a gallon beginning July 1 of this year. 
A continuation of this 4-cent tax rate on 
motor fuel through the balance of the 
program will bring to the highway trust 
fund an additional $8.3 billion. Second, 
the bill increases the rate of the use tax 
which has to be paid by trucks over 
26,000 pounds from $1.50 to $3 per thou- 
sand pounds. This rate increase, along 
with expected improvements in the col- 
lection or administration of the tax, is 
expected to add $1.1 billion to the high- 
way trust revenues. Third, the bill pro- 
vides for an increase in the taxes on 
tires, tubes, and tread rubber. It in- 
creases the tax on tires of the type used 
on highway vehicles from 8 to 10 cents 
a@ pound; on inner tubes from 9 to 10 
cents a pound; and on tread rubber, 
commonly referred to as camelback, 
from 3 cents to 5 cents per pound. It 
is estimated these rate changes involv- 
ing rubber will add approximately $1.1 
billion to the highway trust fund during 
the lifetime of that fund. Thus, $10.5 
billion of the $12.2 billion to which I 
referred above which is needed on the 
estimates submitted to our committee is 
provided by these items of tax changes. 

In addition to these rate changes, the 
bill provides that the remaining 5 per- 
centage points of the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax on trucks, buses, and trailers 
will be dedicated to the highway trust 
fund, and this dedication will provide 
an additional $1.8 billion for the lifetime 
of the trust fund. 
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Thus, the provisions which I have out- 
lined will take care of the $12.3 billion 
requirement and, when considered in 
addition to the moneys already expected 
to come into the trust fund under 
existing law, will overcome the deficit 
that we were told existed of $12.2 bil- 
lion. 

In part, the additional revenues will 
be provided by the extension beyond 
June 30 of 1972, for 3 months, or until 
September 30, 1972, of these rates of 
tax involved in the revenues going to 
the highway trust fund. 

All this means that on the basis of 
the information given to the committee, 
we have provided not only every dollar 
that is anticipated in the cost of the 
Interstate System, plus the construction 
under the A-B-C program, out of this 
trust fund—we have not only provided 
every dollar that we are told today that 
that program will cost—but we have al- 
lowed on the plus side a margin of error 
of some $100 or $200 million. 

Some people have said in the course 
of this debate that it is to be regretted 
that other expenditures can be made 
from the general fund of the Treasury 
without regard to the condition of the 
general fund of the Treasury—and I 
assume they do not agree that that is 
right, maybe it is wrong—but they im- 
ply that because of this we ought to 
finance highways the same way, dip into 
the general fund of the Treasury. 

I would think that there would be 
general commendation of the member- 
ship of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for facing up to this difficult part 
of highway construction and providing 
a way for this program to be continued 
in accordance with the desires of this 
administration, of the past administra- 
tion, and of the Committee on Public 
Works, and to be completed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis within the year 1972. We 
are doing it on a pay-as-you-go basis 
by providing the $10.5 billion of addi- 
tional funds, and only dedicating at the 
annual rate of $150 million of money 
from the general fund. I should think 
that there would be general acceptance 
that we had done the proper thing re- 
gardless of what may have been done in 
the past with regard to some other ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. The minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works, 
particularly those of the Subcommittee 
on Roads, do commend the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means for 
what they have done. 

Mr. MILLS. I know that, since I re- 
member the gentleman said it in the 
committee, and I appreciate my friend’s 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what I thought 
we might be able to do in 1959, in all 
frankness, and I know there are others 
who hoped the same thing could hap- 
pen. I thought maybe what we could 
do was to extend this diversion for these 
3 fiscal years through the balance of the 
program. Do you know how much 
would be involved in transfers from the 
general fund of the Treasury if we did 
it? Around $11 billion. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the light of the 
facts that we have with respect to the 
fiscal situation at the moment and the 
demands on the general fund of the 
Treasury that we know are imminent, 
now and in future fiscal years, I am 
not in a position to tell the members of 
this Committee, that we can be secure 
in the diversion of about $1 billion a 
year from the general fund of the 
Treasury into the highway trust fund 
for this purpose. I think, frankly, if 
we do that, if we permit existing law 
to continue for these fiscal years I have 
referred to—1962, 1963, and 1964—and 
certainly we know with respect to 1962 
and perhaps with respect to the other 
fiscal years—that all we will have done 
is to transfer a deficit from one fund of 
the Treasury to another fund of the 
Treasury. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
did not believe that there was any strong 
eauity case for providing this type of 
relief to highway users, namely, by pay- 
ing for their highways to the extent of 
$1 billion a year out of tax revenues 
currently in the general fund instead of 
continuing the 4-cent gasoline rate. 
When the highway trust fund was 
established, a number of net revenue 
sources then in the general fund were 
allocated to the highway trust fund. 
These amount to almost $750 million a 
year at current levels of business. In 
addition, there are nearly $40 million 
worth of highways constructed each 
year in connection with national forests 
and public lands which become a part 
of the Federal-aid system but which are 
paid fer out of the general fund. There 
are also some $60 million of revenue 
paid into the highway trust fund each 
year with respect to vehicles that do 
not use the highways. 

This program, Mr. Chairman, was 
started on the basis of a pay-as-you-go 
program. We have kept faith with the 
original decision of the Congress to keep 
it on that basis. The so-called Byrd 
amendment which was in the 1956 act 
is still in the law, so that these moneys 
will not be apportioned in future years 
except that there be money in prospect 
in this highway trust fund to pay for 
those costs in those future years. The 
revenue, therefore, that is provided in 
the bill keeps it on the pay-as-you-go 
basis, the original objective of Congress 
and the very heart of the original 1956 
act as finally passed by the Congress. 

Maybe we have not done the proper 
thing. Maybe others would have had 
a different idea about how we should 
have worked this thing out, but the 
Committee on Ways and Means believes 
this to be the sound solution. I have 
discussed in some detail one of the al- 
ternatives offered to our committee by 
many of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore us, namely, no additional costs to 
the highway users, instead dipping into 
the general funds of the Treasury to let 
us complete the program that way. I 
have already tried to explain why the 
committee did not go that route. There 
were others who thought that perhaps 
we should have done more, and I have 
read some statements to the effect that 
we should have placed more of the bur- 
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den upon those involved in the trucking 
industry. Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, 
we went most carefully into the recom- 
mendations that had been made to us 
that we were advised would have in- 
creased the operating cost of the truck- 
ing industry, had we enacted it, by 1.5 
percent. We even went to the extent 
of having personnel from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission come to our com- 
mittee to give data on the financial con- 
dition of this industry with respect to 
its ability to carry such an increase as 
was involved in that recommendation. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Will there be any of 
tiiese funds in the future diverted to 
other purposes? 

Mr. MILLS. There will not be one 
penny of this money diverted to any 
purpose. These moneys can be spent 
only under the terms of the existing law 
in connection with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part of the cost of the Interstate 
Highway System plus the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s part in the construction of the 
so-called Federal-aid system, your pri- 
mary secondary system, known as the 
A-B-C system. 

Mr. BONNER. Under the existing law, 
how much has been diverted from this 
program to other purposes? That is 
the reason the fund is in default. 

Mr. MILLS. No. That reason was 
discussed by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the time 
of the general debate allotted to them. 
If the gentleman wants me to discuss 
the deficit I will be glad to do it, briefly. 

What happened was this: In 1956 we 
wanted to move expeditiously with the 
establishment of this Interstate System 
Had I known before what I know about 
it now, I would have recommended to 
the Congress that Congress delay the 
commencement of that system until we 
had the better estimates of cost that we 
have today but did not have then. I 
might have had a different idea, frankly, 
about the desirability of some of this had 
I known what I know today, about the 
costs. I do not say I would, but there 
are Members who have expressed con- 
cern to me over the fact that today it 
seems to cost so much more than we 
were told it would cost in 1956. But 
there is a reason for that, and no one is 
to be blamed because we did not have 
correct information. We moved so hur- 
riedly that we told our State highway 
departments to get together estimates of 
what it would cost to do his job and have 
them for us within a period of a few 
weeks. They did it that quickly. 

Thereafter, in 1958, when further 
studies of the costs were made, they 
recognized that those orignal estmates 
were tco low. That is one of the primary 
reasons for the difference in what we 
thought the cost would be in 1956, and 
what we know the cost will be today. 
But I will say this to my friend from 
North Carolina, there is not great differ- 
ence in the estimates of cost today, 
they are no greater, for constructing this 
road system than they were as the result 
of those studies made in 1958 of actual 
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costs. As a matter of fact, I believe we 
were advised there was some small re- 
duction. 

In this connection, my friend from 
North Carolina may furthermore be in- 
terested to know in the letting of the con- 
tracts for the construction of this sys- 
tem, we are averaging now contracts at 
about 5 percent less in cost than the 
highway departments estimated in 1958 
these particular jobs would cost. So we 
are proceeding now without additional 
increases. We are having some margin 
of savings in the letting of the contracts. 

But, what I had started to say was this, 
in connection with some of the studies 
that were directed by the Congress to be 
made as to the allocation of these costs 
between various users of the highway 
system, the Public Roads Bureau de- 
veloped estimates under what they call 
the differential benefit method and the 
incremental-cost method, along with 
some others. I think these two that I 
have mentioned are particularly worthy 
of our consideration. I think they serve 
to give us some factual idea of how to 
divide these costs among the different 
users of this program. This program in 
title IT comes almost between those two 
methods. It does not go to the incre- 
mental-cost method because we felt in 
the committee, or at least a majority of 
the members did, that would impose too 
sharp an increase on one segment of 
highway users, too rapidly increasing 
their operating costs when they were not, 
in the years we were looking at, oper- 
ating on a very profitable basis anyway. 

We have also done something here— 
and it was not suggested to us and it was 
not recommended—we have provided for 
the transfer of the remaining 5 percent- 
age points of the tax on trucks, buses, and 
trailers from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund. 

Now why are we justified in doing 
that? ‘That is a tax which we think is 
somewhat different from a tax on con- 
sumption, such as a tax on goods, such 
as cosmetics, or services, such as tele- 
phones, having more relationship to the 
highway program, that is. Moreover, in 
the original 1956 act 5 percentage 
points of this tax had already been dedi- 
cated to the highway trust fund—and 
we were here simply dedicating the re- 
mainder. But, remember this, in this 
whole proposition before us there is to 
be diverted from the general funds of 
the Treasury, over the lifetime of this 
program, only $1.8 billion whereas un- 
der the provisions of the existing law, if 
the contemplated diversions were con- 
tinued throughout the lifetime of this 
program, there would be diversions from 
the general fund of the Treasury to the 
extent of $11 billion. 

We will be in a position in the future, 
if the situation changes, if we get to 
that fine day when we can reduce tax 
rates or put surpluses to debt retire- 
ment, then we can make a decision as 
between tax reduction in the general 
fund or in the highway trust fund. If, 
however, we divert too much from the 
general fund of the Treasury, knowing 
that in the future, even in the year just 
immediately ahead of us, we will have 
a deficit, we may be foreclosed from mak- 
ing reductions in other taxes in the gen- 
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eral fund of the Treasury to that extent, 
or from applying any surplus to the debt 
retirement. We may, by such a course, 
be increasing the Federal debt. 

We have kept faith, we think, with the 
original purpose the Congress had in 
mind. It is a compromise, as imost 
things of this magnitude are. The 
President himself is not altogether 
pleased—we know that. He would like 
for us not to have diverted anything 
from the general funds of the Treasury. 
In that respect, he is no different from 
his predecessor in office. He, too, sug- 
gested and recommended that we not 
divert any funds from the general fund 
of the Treasury. They know, as you 
and I know, the risk involved in placing 
such a charge, as I have outlined, of a 
billion dollars a year, approximately, on 
the general fund of the Treasury and 
what might be forthcoming as a result 
of doing that. The bill does not do that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman has 
stated that unless this bill is passed and 
made law that a certain amount of 
money would of necessity have to be 
taken out of the general funds and put 
into this road fund. 

Mr. MILLS. Under the provisions of 
existing law that would be true, for 3 
fiscal years. 

Mr. JENSEN. If this bill should be- 
come law, is it not a fact that the time 
should be extended 2 years to, say, 
1974, for the completion of this highway 
program and without any additional 
tax? 

Mr. MILLS. No, sir; it would not; 
you could not complete it in that time. 
We were advised in the committee, when 
that question was raised, that if we did 
nothing but left the existing law as it 
is and merely extended the date of this 
trust fund to encompass the time of 
highway construction, that it would be 
1977 or 1978 before this program which 
has been authorized would be completed. 

In our committee we did not feel that 
the time of completion for this construc- 
tion was exclusively our jurisdiction. 
This highway construction program be- 
longs to the Public Works Committee; 
it is in their jurisdiction. Our job is 
to do the part that we have tried to do 
here in title II, of providing funds to 
carry out the wishes that are expressed 
with respect to construction and the 
provisions that the Congress adopts 
with respect to construction. We know 
what those provisions are. We have 
tried to carry out our responsibilities in 
this bill. 

There is another factor. Very frankly, 
I am pleased that so far it has been 
the decision not to extend this program 
for 5, 6, or whatever number of years 
would be required to complete it, and I 
am pleased that it is possible for us to 
get this behind us by 1972. I have never 
heard anybody dispute what my col- 
league from Iowa and what my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ScHERER] said on the floor here today, 
what was said to our committee, that 
this program itself means the saving of 
at least 4,000 lives per year. It means 
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the saving of a tremendous number of 
millions of dollars in loss of property, 
and in loss of time. I could not bring 
myself, I must say frankly to my friend 
from Iowa, to the conclusion that with 
our exercising only part of the juris- 
dictional responsibility in the Ways and 
Means Committee, that we should as- 
sume the entire responsibility of telling 
the members of this Committee, of the 
Public Works Committee, and of the ad- 
ministration, that we were not willing to 
complete it in 1972. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MILLS. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is, of course, the 
matter of saving lives, on which all are 
agreed. But I have never seen figures 
which would prove to me that loss of life 
was greater on the secondary roads than 
it is on the superhighways. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman’s col- 
leagues on his side of the aisle can give 
him those figures if he asks them. The 
highway trust fund also supports the 
A-B-C system. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: How much money will be raised 
this year by the additional tax on tires 
and other things that are included in 
this bill? What will be the annual in- 
crease in revenue? 

Mr. MILLS. The 2-cent tax in- 
crease on tires will raise about $64 mil- 
lion in 1962; the tax increase on inner 
tubes about $2 million in 1962; and the 
tax increase on tread rubber will pro- 
duce about $9 million in 1962. The tax 
on gasoline will amount to around $600 
million or more, on an average annual 
basis. The use tax, which was raised 
from $1.50 to $3, runs, per year, all the 
way from $79 million to about $108 mil- 
lion, taking into account the growth 
through the years. I gave the total of 
all these a while ago. For the year-by- 
year estimates on each item, I refer the 
gentleman to page 18 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. JENSEN. That burden will fall 
most heavily on the trucking industry? 

Mr. MILLS. It is true the trucking 
industry will have to pay some of this 
burden. But let me remind the gentle- 
man of the fact that the trucking in- 
dustry appears very much elated over 
the fact that the Committee on Ways 
and Means did not accept every recom- 
mendation given it by the administra- 
tion with reference to the allocation of 
these costs. 

Mr. JENSEN. I recognize that. 

Mr. MILLS. The administration pro- 
posal would have increased the operat- 
ing cost of the trucking industry. I 
have heard nothing in opposition from 
the trucking industry on this bill. I 
heard plenty of opposition from them on 
the original request. A majority of our 
committee did this only because of the 
fact it was thought to be a fair and 
equitable approach to the distribution of 
the cost of constructing this highway 
program, and we have done it in a way 
that will not impose an undue burden on 
anybody within our economy. 

Mr. JENSEN. One more observation, 
and I appreciate the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. He is a great legislator. Did the 
gentleman and his committee take any 
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cognizance of the amount of money 
that is being spent on running these 
highways through cities and parts of 
cities where millions and millions of dol- 
lars are wasted? 

Mr. MILLS. It is a question always of 
whether or not a person is for that 
expenditure or whether or not, perhaps, 
he benefits from it in some way. I know 
the gentleman thinks there is a great 
deal of waste, but let me tell him how it 
operates, as we were told. These roads 
through the cities are very expensive; 
yes, they are extremely expensive; but 
of the total cost of this system the per- 
centage devoted to roads through and 
around the cities represents a smaller 
percentage than the percentage of the 
total take in revenue from those people. 
It seems to me the cost is around 42 
percent, the revenue take from them as 
a percentage of the total is 44 percent. 
They are also paying these taxes, I may 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the members of 
the Committee to accept this compromise 
worked out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, not on the basis that what 
we present to you is the ultimate in 
legislative advisability and perfection 
but as the very best job that can be done 
in our committee with a very knotty 
problem, intending as we did in the com- 
mittee to see that with respect to this 
program at least the commitments that 
were made to the American people in 
1956 to complete it in 1972 on a pay-as- 
you-go basis will be carried out by the 
Congress in 1961. I urge approval of 
the bill by the Committee. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the mi- 
nority leader, Mr. HALLEcK. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order to in- 
quire of the majority leader as to the 
program for next week; and I might add, 
too, as to the present situation in re- 
spect to the final consideration of the 
measure now before us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we are hoping to complete this bill to- 
day. I assume by implication that the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have that profound appreciation 
in mind if it is not completed today it 
will go over until Monday. 

The program for next week follows: 

Monday is District Day, but there is 
no business. There will be no legislative 
business on Monday. So that we will 
go over in fact until Tuesday if we com- 
plete the consideration of the present 
bill today. 

On Tuesday we will take up H.R. 5490, 
deferment of reserves, a bill out of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and H.R. 
4130, termination impact of Menominee 
Indian Tribe. 

On Wednesday there is a very pleasant 
bill coming up that I hope the Committee 
will accept a couple of amendments to, 
and that is H.R. 2010, a continuation of 
the Mexican farm labor program. 

Thursday, H.R. 6090, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Employment Act. 

The rest of the week is undetermined. 
Then there is the usual reservation that 
conference reports may be brought up 
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at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. Without com- 
mitting myself, I do not know of any 
further program, but I want that slight 
reservation. 

Mr. HALLECK. 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, we now come to the 
period in today’s deliberations when we 
give consideration to the way in which 
we will pay through present taxes and 
increased taxes for the spending that 
we have previously discussed in con- 
nection with the consideration of title 
I of the pending bill. 

Under title II of H.R. 6713, it is pro- 
posed to provide $9.8 billion in addi- 
tional revenue for the highway trust 
fund in the period from July 1, 1961, 
through September 30, 1972. As the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has ex- 
plained to the membership, this addi- 
tional revenue is raised through the 
continuation of present tax rates on 
gasoline and diesel fuel, the increase in 
tax rates applicable to highway tires, 
inner tubes, and tread rubber as well as 
an increase in the truck use tax. In 
addition, the life of the trust fund and 
the taxes paid into that fund has been 


I thank the gentle- 
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extended 3 months so that the termina- 
tion will occur effective October 1, 1972. 
The 5 percentage points of the 10-per- 
cent manufacturers excise on trucks, 
buses, and trailers that are now allo- 
cated to the general fund would be ear- 
marked for the highway trust fund. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now estimated 
that the cost of completing the Inter- 
state Highway System in the period from 
1957 to 1972 will be approximately $37 
billion. The cost of A~B-C roads for the 
same period is estimated at $15.5 billion. 
So that when we discuss our Federal-aid 
highway program we are talking in terms 
of a $52 billion undertaking. The reve- 
nues as proposed in the bill now before 
us, plus the revenues that have been col- 
lected under previous applicable revenue 
acts, would amount to $52.6 billion in 
taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
the bill before the Committee represents 
a significant improvement over the pro- 
posal for highway financing submitted 
to the Congress by the President. For 
the information of the membership, I 
will insert a table that is explanatory of 
present law, the President’s message, and 
the tax proposals contained in title II of 
H.R. 6713. I will also include explana- 
tory material relative to expenditures 
and revenues under the program. 


Highway financing—Title II of H.R. 6713 








I. TAXES 
Article taxed Unit of tax Present law | President’s Bill 
message 
I a lal Cents per gallon.__..-- 1 $0. 04 $0. 04 $0. 04 
a cael STs sscassiyn mem edannoteatencith 1,04 .07 . 04 
3. Trucks over 26,000 pounds................-- Per 1,000 pounds__-_-_. 1. 50 5. 00 3.00 
OR on ices ntnbinsaes Per pound. _._...-.-.. . 08 . 10 .10 
cartier weunatiioeet etacecnistiagtal aint do Ase . 09 -10 -10 
ere Cra sn hoi bccn dice tee TED sd oinnhidtslsn Shien . 03 .10 . 05 


1 Scheduled to be 3 cents per gallon effective July 1, 1961. 


In addition to the above tax schedule the 
following tax adjustments are of signifi- 
cance: 

1. Trucks, buses, and _ trailers—present 
rate is 10 percent of manufacturer’s sales 
price of which one-half goes to general 
fund and one-half to the highway trust 
fund. Under bill entire 10 percent goes to 
the highway trust fund. 

2. Highway trust fund—under present 
law scheduled to terminate June 30, 1972, 
and the bill would extend it to September 
30, 1972. 

3. Automobiles and parts—present rates 
are 10 percent and 8 percent respectively. 
Present law provides that 5 percentage 
points of each would go to the highway 
trust fund effective July 1, 1961, and the 
bill would continue these taxes in the gen- 
eral fund. 

4. The President proposed to divert avia- 
tion fuel taxes from the highway trust 
fund and to charge certain highway costs 
to the trust fund. No action. 


Il, EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES 


1, The net total revenues added to the 
highway trust fund by the bill amounts 
to $9.8 billion in the period July 1, 1961, to 
September 30, 1972. 

2. Cost of completing the Interstate High- 
way System from 1957 to 1972 is estimated 
at $37 billion. The cost for A-B-C roads is 
$15.5 billion. These figures are Federal 
costs. 

3. Revenues under present law for the 
period 1957-72 are estimated at $42.8 billion. 


Under proposed legislation the revenues 
would be $52.6 billion. 

4. Spending in the period July 1, 1956, to 
June 30, 1961, on the Interstate System 
amounted to $6.1 billion and in the future is 
scheduled to be $30.9 billion. Similar figures 
for the A-B-C system are $4.8 billion and 
$10.7 billion. 

5. Allocations of cost according to tax 
source and highway user on a percentage 
basis for the period under the bill of July 1, 
1961, through September 30, 1972, are as 
follows: 

Tax source basis 








Source: Percent 
IE tated icipeindes bata alpen eieyeenesaiees 71.5 
a i i a dD oa dite acetate en 3.7 
Se I nasi een cs renter gen tienen eatin 8.6 
IE tcl nies cadens oa fge as iy dn dn alm ee cat gta 10. 6 
Pi ah hs dette il an n't belntin wn ds tiie ca Ob cdma lire 5 
TG ool ci iw chk iw evn to 9 
PU SOE eins donnie nmpitaie 4.2 

TN aati sa ier ears incninnnbacerig ceili 100 
Highway user basis 

Type user Percent 
sR citi sibs nininpiniuinatinmeeninain 61 
I i ih bili neice an as estilo 2 
Trucks: 

cans henacracetn dace hing ele ae 8 
DP a ek indavacasucsbos 7 
SR. SSE Shs tosis 22 
ON satis. ci abitisd ewido wkd 100 


Mr. Chairman, I joined with some of 
my committee colleagues in filing mi- 
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nority views. I am opposed to title II 
of H.R. 6713 because I am unwilling to 
impose additional tax burdens on our 
already overtaxed citizens. I believe 
that if the American people want a $52 
billion highway program, then we should 
spend less on other things so that we 
can accomplish our objectives without 
increased taxation and within the frame- 
work of a balanced budget. It is my 
view that the highway user taxes not 
presently earmarked for the Highway 
Trust Fund should be used for highway 
purposes and this would provide ade- 
quate revenue to complete our highway 
system on schedule. It is true that this 
would result in a reduction of the general 
funds of the Treasury, but on this point 
I would make it clear that it will be my 
purpose during the present Congress to 
vote for sufficient economy in public 
spending that I will be consistent with 
my conviction that a balanced budget is 
the first order of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take further 
time of the membership to elaborate on 
my opposition to the pending proposal. 
The minority views begin on page 26 
of the committee report and I commend 
their reading to my colleagues. I am 
convinced that if we are to maintain 
the economic strength of our great Na- 
tion, it is imperative that we begin to 
think in terms of how we can tax less 
rather than how we can tax more. I 
am opposed to the favorable House con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Betts]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to discuss a program 
which I would like to have had the op- 
portunity to offer as a substitute with 
the following provisions: 
Tax: 

mw Gents PUG... =~. .acccce 

8 cents per pound tread 

IN ii al os saics des ease ctv 

9 cents per pound tires__ 

9 cents per pound inner 


Revenue 
$1, 800, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
315, 000, 000 


oo 16, 000, 000 
$3 per thousand pounds 
a 120, 000, 000 


Allocation of one-half of 
excise tax to highway 


3) |. a ae 840, 000, 000 
WOO aati de timnkinds 3, 106, 000, 000 


It will be noted that this proposal 
would not fall too far short of the reve- 
nue necessary to complete the highway 
program on schedule the stretch-out 
would be slight but not dangerous. 

My main objection to the committee 
bill is that it tends to highlight the ad- 
mitted plight of the trucking industry 
without giving adequate concern to the 
millions of passenger car owners. 

I agree that the proposed tax increases 
recommended in the President’s highway 
message would have been a serious 
threat to the operation of trucks. How- 
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ever, there can be little doubt that the 
financing recommendations approved by 
the Committee on Ways and Means gives 
insufficient consideration to the owner of 
the “family car.” I believe that an equal 
distribution of highway user taxes under 
the proposals in the bill should have in- 
cluded a return to the 3-cent Federal 
gasoline tax. 

Although I signed the minority report, 
there is logic in the conclusion that 
trucks should contribute something more 
than at present over and above the tax 
on passenger cars. For that reason I 
approve the action of the committee in 
raising the truck use tax from $1.50 to 
$3 per thousand pounds over 26,000 
pounds but it should be part of a formula 
which includes a 3-cent gasoline tax. 
The increase on tires and tubes can also 
be justified for the same reason. 

There is a great segment of small 
business involved in the retreading of 
tires. ‘The original proposal to raise the 
tax on retread rubber to 8 cents per 
pound could easily have been ruinous to 
these small concerns and destroyed the 
present competitive advantage over new 
cheaper tires. For that reason it seems 
that the present tax of 3 cents per pound 
ought to be continued without a raise. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
need of keeping the diesel fuel tax at 
the same rate as the gasoline tax. Many 
millions of dollars have been spent in 
developing the economical advantages 
of diesel engines. To have raised the 
diesel fuel tax higher than the gasoline 
tax would be using the tax power to 
destroy this competitive feature. I am 
happy that the committee bill has elimi- 
nated any differential between these two 
taxes. 

The committee bill recognizes the ap- 
propriateness of allocating further por- 
tions of the excise taxes to the highway 
trust fund. But this recognition falls 
short of allocating a sufficient amount. 
I agree that no part of financing the 
Federal highway should be met by deficit 
spending. However, it is difficult to 
reconcile the recent appropriation of 
$600 million for an admittedly unknown, 
unplanned, and untried program in Latin 
America with the refusal to transfer 
sufficient user tax revenue from the gen- 
eral fund for a planned program in our 
own country. After all, the President 
said that our highway program “is in 
peril.” Furthermore, all witnesses be- 
fore the committee conceded that at 
least 8 percent of highway benefits are 
nonuser benefits, including defense, 
which supports the use of general funds 
to a limited extent. 

I am sure everyone wants good high- 
ways, including myself. However, 
strangely enough, I find no enthusiasm 
for the program. I believe I am safe in 
saying that I have received few if any 
letters from my constituents urging sup- 
port of the program. I offer this ob- 
servation only as something to be con- 
sidered in deciding whether we should 
go “all out” to meet any given deadline. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to invite the attention of the mem- 
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bership to the minority views that are 
in the report on page 26 that express a 
little different version from what we 
have heard already, though I must say I 
share many of the views that have been 
expressed today by members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
views of our distinguished colleagues on 
the Committee on Public Works. I do 
think there is another side, or several 
sides, to this that at least you might want 
to consider regardless of what you ulti- 
mately do, and what you will find on 
page 26 pretty well presents those views. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 
is anyone, certainly not the gentleman 
speaking, who is against highways or 
against this program or lacks the dedica- 
tion that our distinguished chairman ex- 
pressed, when he says he would like to 
see this program built and built on time, 
if possible. I am among those, however, 
that really believes the burden of taxa- 
tion now is so heavy that it is stifling 
the enterprise of our country. Indeed, 
if I could paraphrase it, we will come 
through, and we have come through be- 
fore, and we will have more taxation 
recessions, a phrase I coined to describe 
what I believe is the sickness in our econ- 
omy today. There is too much Govern- 
ment spending, then reflected in too 
heavy a tax burden on our people, in- 
cluding small business. And, because I 
feel it so keenly, I believe the time has 
come to think a little bit further, like 
a family does when it needs an addi- 
tional car or something else. We should 
trim our expenditures to fit the pocket- 
book. When Members take the floor and 
tell you that this will save 4,000 lives, I 
categorically challenge that fact. Icould 
not disprove it any more than they can 
prove it. If lives will be saved—and God 
knows we are all for that—then I say, 
let us put the money in the program, 
but do not think that we can then spend 
increased amounts of money on every 
other kind of social and welfare program 
at the same time, if you want to balance 
the budget and keep our economy strong. 
We had testimony before our committee 
which many of you may not know about 
but intimately touches each of your com- 
munities. As an example, the lumber 
industry came before us. They use big 
trucks, They said that the lumber in- 
dustry is operating in areas already 
designated depressed areas. They said, 
“We are not making money, and now 
you are going to raise our taxes.” And, 
those of you who are interested in ap- 
propriating for depressed areas, look 
what you are doing. You are increasing 
the taxes of the people in the depressed 
areas. The taxes are already too high, 
but you are increasing them still more 
today. Isn’t it contradictory and harm- 
ful to increase taxes which depresses in- 
dustry and then extend subsidies to aid 
them. 

The people in the retread business say 
that they are in trouble. Some of the 
best operators in the country so testify. 
There is one in St. Louis, for instance. 
They are having trouble making both 
ends meet. So today you are proposing 
to raise the cost of their doing business. 
I do not know how my colleagues can 
do this with so little concern, as though 
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the taxes paid by our businessmen were 
not a part of the final cost of doing busi- 
ness. Indeed, I challenge you to tell me 
that that is not actually the case, caus- 
ing some of them perhaps to have dif- 
ficulty to break even, and causing some 
of them to lose money and possibly go 
out of business. 

Now, let us look at the truckers. My 
chairman, I think, might contradict this, 
or at least challenge me in this part of 
my presentation, but I want to tell you 
how I see the situation relative to the 
truckers. I have no financial interest 
in the truckers. I am just stating what 
I have heard during the hearings. This 
is what the hearings will show and, if I 
am wrong, I hope some member of the 
committee will challenge me on this 
point. 

It was shown to us by financial state- 
ments, many of which are in the hear- 
ings, that the truckers are having finan- 
cial trouble. Many of them are not 
making both ends meet. Some of them 
are just breaking even. Are they all 
poor businessmen? Maybe so, but I 
doubt it. The figures show that in their 
recent best year they made 3.5 percent. 
I do not think that is the kind of margin 
that you would call good, sound busi- 
ness. In any event, they convinced me 
that they could not absorb the additional 
tax. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I want to inject some- 
thing here on this side of the argument. 

Mr. ALGER. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. On Monday night, be- 
fore the Empire State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Professor Landis, who was 
charged by this administration with 
overhauling the regulatory agencies, 
said, in his own words, that the truck- 
ing industry is in trouble, in financial 
trouble. But he did not say that this 
additional tax would put them in further 
trouble or out of business. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield?? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. True it is, the truck- 
ing industry vigorously opposed the taxes 
recommended by the administration. As 
I understand it, the trucking industry 
today is satisfied with the taxes recom- 
mended in this bill. 

Mr. ALGER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I appreciate this additional in- 
formation, which was unknown to me. 
If it is true. I think it would have a 
material bearing on this bill. But again 
I must restate what I have learned in 
committee. Iam merely telling you what 
was developed in the hearings and each 
man can take his own position on it. 
Certainly I respect the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ScHERER] in whatever posi- 
tion he takes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tie down the 
point that I have just made. The 
truckers told us, because of the present 
cost of operation and because of the 
present taxes which are very heavy, they 
are having trouble making both ends 
meet, at least in some instances. In 
any event, they convinced me that they 
cannot absorb further taxes. 

Now, someone might say, all right, 
like any other business, let them pass 
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them on. Can they do this? We had 
before us members of the ICC who said, 
in good conscience, and in answer to 
direct questions, that the truckers can- 
not pass on this increased cost of doing 
business caused by these taxes, without 
losing that same amount of business to 
other modes of transportation. They 
would know better than I what they 
had in mind in making that statement. 
I am only reporting to you that I am 
convinced that they think that the truck- 
ers will be hurt by an increase of the 
taxes. 

Certainly this tax increase is not as 
heavy as the administration requested. 
I realize that, and I should like to say 
another thing in this general connec- 
tion. I do not think the motorists ought 
to be saddled with additional taxes. I 
think the i-cent extra tax should be 
allowed to expire. That is my opinion. 
I believe in helping the motoring public. 
I believe even in cutting down some of 
those taxes. Certainly that would help 
the people of modest income who need 
this kind of help, and I am all for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
constructive suggestion. I have pointed 
out some of the fallacies as I see them. 
While we all believe in pay-as-you-go 
as a general principle, and I am one of 
those who supported that theory all 
along—even when my administration 
wanted a bond program, I was on the 
other side—but I must confess to you, 
as I said at the outset of this, that this 
is not pay-as-you-go. So far as the 
truckers and others are concerned, it is 
pay-before-you-go. We are going to 
levy taxes to build highways, the use of 
which highway users do not have while 
they are paying the tax, until they are 
completed. As the chairman has pointed 
out, since there are many general bene- 
fits to the public it would be entirely ap- 
propriate that some of this money come 
from the General Treasury. 

In telling you this, may I say I have 
consistently made this point. Because I 
have voted against many of the pro- 
grams to spend more money, I think I 
have the right to make this suggestion 
in all consistency. We must keep our 
budget balanced. So we should cut 
down on less necessary programs. 

Now I want to talk briefly about the 
excise taxes. I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that additional money 
could be diverted annually from the gen- 
eral fund that is now being paid by the 
highway users in excise taxes up to $1.6 
billion and put into the program. Some 
may say this money being paid by high- 
way users should not go into the spend- 
ing on highways. I certainly would re- 
spect this view, but I believe that there 
is a great deal of money being paid in 
by highway users that is not going into 
the construction of highways. I do not, 
myself, believe that all this money 
should go into paying for highways, but I 
do want to make the point that more can 
be diverted and should, because as I un- 
derstood the chairman earlier, he took 
issue over the diversion of funds. I be- 
lieve there is some merit to the position 
that some funds can be diverted that are 
now being paid in without the need for 
increasing taxes. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. What I am taking issue 
with is the thought expressed in our 
committee by several witnesses, as the 
gentleman will remember, that we can 
have all this merely by transferring 
funds from the general fund of the 
Treasury. I take issue with that type 
of diversion at a time when it merely 
transposes deficits from one fund to an- 
other fund. I know the gentleman from 
Texas also dislikes that. 

Mr. ALGER. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s concern over deficit financ- 
ing. I certainly do share that view. 
But I must call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that since 1955 we 
have increased nondefense expenditures 
2 to 1 over defense expenditures, at a 
time when we say we are girding our- 
selves for this struggle with the Com- 
munists. 

My own position, and I respectfully 
differ with the chairman on this ac- 
count, is that we are spending too much 
money in other programs. If we would 
save these lives on the highways, as some 
allege, then I believe this bill has pri- 
ority and should get money from the 
Federal Treasury, whereas some of our 
other welfare programs could take less 
amounts at this time in order to finish 
the highway program. So again I think 
a balance can be struck by taking out 
o” the General Treasury excise taxes and 
funds of money paid by the highway 
users into this program without in- 
creasing the burden laid on our tax- 
payers. 

Further, if we cannot increase the 
amount of money without increasing the 
taxes, I say stretch the time out. Here 
we have a divergence of opinion. I do 
not share the concern of some of my 
colleagues that a stretch-out would be 
too bad. As our economy grows and 
tax receipts grow, in a few years there 
may be additional funds for this pro- 
gram before the 10-year period is out 
or before it is finished in 1972. We may 
even exercise self-discipline in this body 
on the spending on other bills, so we 
would have the money for the highway 
program. 

I also feel that the 90-10 percent rela- 
tionship between Federal and State con- 
tributions deserves further study. I 
commend the gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works who appeared be- 
fore our committee and told us that in 
their opinion there was no need for such 
a change, but I believe additional money 
is being spent that could be saved if the 
States had a little larger stake in it. 
There is an elemental incentive in the 
States paying a larger proportion of the 
cost. 

Further, I believe that before we raise 
the taxes on the people to pay for the 
highways we ought to have the findings 
of the Subcommittee of Public Works on 
the expenditures irregularities, whatever 
they may be. We might be spending 
less on the present program depending 
on what those findings are, yet we go 
right ahead here raising the taxes to 
pay for these expenditures. We are in 
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effect condoning, if not covering up, 
mistakes, waste, and irregularities, if 
such there are. 

There are other matters I have some 
concern about, the reimbursement for 
utility relocation, the cost of the Davis- 
Bacon law, where the Secretary of 
Labor sets the wages, the prevailing 
wages, together with the State. These 
need more study. I realize that is in 
the area of the Committee on Public 
Works, but I think the Committee on 
Ways and Means must responsibly be 
interested since we are to raise the 
money to pay the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill. Iam not going to increase the taxes 
in this program. The tax burden al- 
ready is too heavy. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BEcKEr]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
report on page 12 there are a few para- 
graphs dealing with the question of 
reimbursement to the States for high- 
ways built on the Interstate System prior 
to 1956, at the time of the enactment 
of this program. Now, at that time and 
prior to that time, I was a member of the 
Committee on Public Works and I have 
thought from the time this program 
came before the committee in 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 to provide for recognition of 
reimbursement to those States, and we 
finally put in a section in the bill to 
provide for reimbursement, establishing 
the policy of the Congress that the 
States would be reimbursed and that the 
Secretary of Commerce be empowered 
to make a study as to mileage and cost 
reimbursement. In the present report, 
and I ask you to just listen to the words 
expressed here, the language in part is 
as follows: 


The committee agreed at the present time 
any definite resolution of the question of 
State reimbursement by Congress should be 
deferred until a later date. 


Five years have gone by, and I do not 
know what the later date means. I am 
not asking at this time that we include 
the money in this bill or that we include 
the mileage in this bill, but I think the 
time is now ripe that we include in this 
or any legislation that the States shall 
be reimbursed for the highways that 
they have built on the Interstate System. 
Take my own State of New York as a 
case in point. Under the act of 1944, 
when the Interstate System map was 
established, New York State was entitled 
to 1,200 miles. Under that program, 
however, because the Congress did not 
act to provide any means to build the 
Interstate System, we and many other 
States could not wait and we proceeded 
to build highways. And one highway in 
New York State, known as the New York 
State Thruway, a highway which is one 
of the finest in the Nation, extending for 
about 500 miles from the western part 
of the State at Buffalo all the way to 
New York City, on that particular one 
highway, New York State was entitled 
to reimbursement of approximately $1 
billion. If we do not get the reimburse- 
ment because it is now a toll highway, 
we certainly are entitled to the mileage 
that was deleted from the bill in 1956. 
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We are now only getting 750 miles in- 
stead of 1,200 miles. I say the time is 
here now when we should have recog- 
nized this long before the 5 years have 
elapsed, and this recognition should be 
put in legislation. That even after this 
system is completed, a system of reim- 
bursement to the States should be rec- 
ognized by legislation and all the States 
that are entitled to this should be reim- 
bursed for these sums of money, or extra 
mileage. 

One other thing, I do not believe this 
highway system date of 1972 is sacred. 
I do not believe that it has to be com- 
pleted in 1972 nor do I believe it is neces- 
sary to have this additional tax encom- 
passed in this legislation. I want to say 
this, in the area where I live, outside of 
New York City, we have tens of thou- 
sands of people who daily have to travel 
to and from their places of work, work- 
ing people, upon whom you are going to 
continue this tax and increase the tax 
and thus increase the cost of their 
transportation to go to work in order 
to make their livelihood. This I cannot 
support at this time. 

Another part of this program that I 
do not understand is the sacrosanct 
method of looking at this, or that this is 
a so-called pay-as-you-go proposition. 
In this legislation you have pay-as-you- 
go. You have deficit spending and you 
have diversification of funds all encom- 
passed in one piece of legislation. 

I have consistently voted through the 
years against deficit spending bills. I 
have voted against back-door spending, 
and there will be billions of dollars more 
of back-door spending programs for 
which no tax will be provided. So why 
is this so sacred that we must continue 
to finish this on a certain date and pro- 
vide all the funds at this time when, as 
was just said by the gentleman from 
Texas a moment ago, at a time when 
we are going to be asked in this partic- 
ular session, and I know we will be, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, to spend several billions of dol- 
lars more for national defense in this 
fight for survival in the life and death 
struggle against communism. 

Why should we then impose additional 
taxes for this type of program when we 
should be reserving every dollar we can 
scrape together to meet the necessities 
of future national defense, not only of 
our own country but also of the free 
world which is so vital today? 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Why should we not 
stretch out this program? 

Mr. BECKER. I cannot understand 
any reason why we should not. 

Mr. SCHERER. I want to tell you 
why we should. The experts who know 
their business say that this program if 
voted will save in 1 year 42,000 years of 
traveltime of the public, 4,000 lives, and 
cut expenses by $151,000 and cut back 
economic losses by $2.1 billion. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to say 
that the public cannot eat these statis- 
tics. Professor Landis, employed by this 
administration to study regulating agen- 
cies in this field, said before the cham- 
ber of commerce Monday evening that 
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not only the trucking industry, but also 
the airplane industry, and the railroad 
industry are in serious trouble today and 
are almost unable to exist under the 
present form of operation. How are 
they going to exist under the burden of 
greater taxes and higher costs that are 
going to surely be placed upon the backs 
of everybody? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman]. 

PIRST AND NECESSARY THINGS FIRST—HIGHWAYS 
SECOND TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, some things we learn by ex- 
perience, which is the hard way. One 
thing I seem to have learned, and that is 
that our leaders on both sides have some 
very difficult tasks to perform, burdens 
to bear that the rest of us do not even 
get a chance to look at; and, naturally, 
being busy outside, coming along after 
a bill has been under consideration, I 
would not say they are impatient, but 
they do sometimes seem to wish us to 
proceed a little faster, get through for 
the day. That is a commendable desire, 
but, inasmuch as they cannot be here 
much of the time during debate and that 
they just cannot do because of their 
other duties, sometimes some of us—well, 
I will strike out the “some of us”—some- 
times your humble servant grows a little 
impatient because of the apparent im- 
patience exhibited by some of the leaders 
when it, in their opinion, is time to close 
debate. Sometimes some of us—there 
are one or two of us—well, I think my 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. Gross] will 
join me—there are two of us who 
would like to have an opportunity to 
advance—— 

Mr.GROSS. Talk. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
talk, whether we say anything or not. 
And our present Supreme Court has in 
some cases gone a long, long way in sup- 
port of the first amendment, the right 
to free speech. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to commend 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLs] and 
other members of the committee who 
have done a very, very excellent job of 
explaining this bill and the reasons it 
was reported out. From the statement 
of the chairman as to how this bill was 
to be financed and the purpose, he al- 
most persuaded me, and if it had not 
been for the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Becker] who 
made clear that there were other more 
pressing needs, as for example, national 
defense, I could at this time go along and 
vote for it. But again the danger con- 
fronting us—the billions needed—not 
only for defense but for many of the ad- 
ministration’s proposals; this program, 
while desirable, can wait, while more 
pressing, more needed—yes, necessary 
appropriations are made. 

The cost does seem to be excessive. 
Wholly unnecessary—especially in view 
of the passage of legislation giving addi- 
tional unemployment compensation— 
the passage of the distressed area legis- 
lation and some other measures. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the able, distinguished and always on 
the job gentleman from Iowa—my col- 
league who day after day by diligence 
finds the waste in the bills which come 
before us and never fails to advise to be 
careful in spending the tax dollar. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does the gentle- 
man say it is excessive? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not be- 
ing an expert, not having attended the 
committee hearings or being in on all 
the details of what is going on all over 
the country, not knowing too much 
about all the construction, and I will 
say perhaps I do not know too much 
about it, I do know of some highway con- 
tractors who a few years ago did not 
have anything, but today are very pros- 
perous. I know one group that had to 
even split up into three or more corpo- 
rations in order to divide the business. 
On occasion there seems to be a suspi- 
cious identity of bids—a _ practice 
somewhat similar to that followed by 
industry. Some of that prosperity comes 
from improved methods of roadbuilding. 
For example, when the old contracts 
were let in Michigan, much of the work 
was done by small machines—some haul- 
ing dirt by team. Today contractors 
come along with bigger and more costly 
machines. We do not have mountains in 
Michigan except some small ones in the 
northern peninsula where we are not 
building too many roads, but we have 
some hills and _ hollows. I have 
watched some of the big machines just 
push a hill into a ravine. Contractors 
bring along a great big machine and 
push that hill right over into a hole, then 
they sell the top of what was a hill and 
the top of what was a hole for building 
lots. Some of those gentlemen have been 
able to become immensely wealthy. 
That is all to the good but it does indi- 
cate that highway construction con- 
tracts should be let on present-day con- 
ditions—not on costs based on the use 
of equipment or methods which long 
have been discarded. Nor are con- 
tractors’ profits the only cause of in- 
creased cost, the reason why the tax 
dollars buy less highway. There is also 
the labor cost. 

We have all been receiving letters, 
many from truckers and the truckers’ 
wives about the hardships that have and 
will come to them if we do not aid 
them—owners and employees—to con- 
tinue to successfully meet competition 
from railroads, to give them more and 
better highways, and that without un- 
duly adding to their tax burden. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Very 
briefiy. Is it some more about lives be- 
ing saved? My answer is if users of the 
highways did not drive so fast, and I am 
one of them, we would not kill so many 
people nor would the danger of meeting 
death on a highway be so great. 

Mr. SCHERER. Some _ contractors 
have made money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
perhaps too much money. 

Mr. SCHERER. Wait a minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
just citing the item of cost. I am glad 
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contractors are making it. Some of them 
may patronize my son’s law firm in con- 
nection with some of these damage 
suits. Though that I doubt and no one 
is so heartless as to wish for an accident. 

As I sit here I could not help but think 
about this big beautiful marble build- 
ing over here with that real expensive 
marble bath—its luxurious offices, its 
commodious dining room—while Con- 
gressmen eat in a crowded restaurant, 
served from a below-the-ground, cock- 
roach infested kitchen by a devoted and 
efficient cook—not a French chef—and 
his hardworking assistants—a group of 
ever attentive and courteous waiters. 

Mr. SCHERER. Will the gentleman 
yield now? He said some contractors 
made money. How many went broke on 
this interstate highway business? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman may know of some, it may be 
many—I do not know of any. I certainly 
do not want any to operate unless there 
is a fair prospect of a profit, The tax 
they pay helps build more roads. Some 
I have met were in Canada fishing, 
came up there in private »lanes. I do 
not know of any contractors who went 
broke on highway contracts—it would be 
strange if some did. Every business has 
its hazards—its risks. I know many 
hearts bleed for the gentlemen over 
there in this marble building that has 
cost—huw many millions? Over in that 
beautiful building where they can look 
out to the Senate Building just a block 
or two away and call up Senators, call 
up Representatives and give orders. 
They send them over to your office, they 
send them to my office—remind us of 
their support, of their financial contribu- 
tions to our campaigns. Thirteen of the 
twenty Democratic Members of the 
House Labor Committee received finan- 
cial aid according to the reports filed 
with the House Clerk. Maybe I should 
suggest that the railroads are not making 
money and the employees of the railroads 
are also in need. Do the truckers’ repre- 
sentatives say, “Forget that. We are not 
interested in that.” But that is only 
human nature. But has it not something 
to do with the cost of building highways, 
with competition? 

In my country when the farmers and 
the businessmen in a small town vote 
money to build schoolhouses—a some- 
what similar incident actually occurred 
in a district in the northern part of the 
State. In my district a hospital—what 
happened? “Oh, boy,” the steelworkers 
say, “Nothing doing unless we have the 
job—all the jobs—none for the local 
people.” 

What did Goldberg say over here a 
week ago on a Monday? That the jobs 
belong to the union men. But are there 
not some people who are not union men 
who pay taxes, a few of them here and 
there, scattered around? How are they 
to dig up the dollars for highways if 
they cannot work? Must we all pay 
tribute to a union before earning 
money—some of which goes automati- 
cally through the checkoff to the union 
treasury? That is one of the things that 
gets us down, and I cannot understand 
it, that increased cost of everything that 
goes into a highway just as soon as a 
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program is started, and it keeps going 
up and up. Pardon me, what was it the 
gentleman wanted? 

Mr. SCHERER. May I ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman does not make an argument. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman com- 
plains about the leaders not being on the 
floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not complaining about anything, except 
that with just a few Members on the 
floor we kill time all day—no oppor- 
tunity to speak because committee mem- 
bers are entitled to the time and then in 
come the leaders and we are told we 
must finish in 5 or 10 minutes. I ad- 
mire and respect the leaders on both 
sides. All I object to is that because 
they are engaged in their necessary 
worthwhile activities, they cannot be on 
the floor, then they come in along the 
last end of the day and especially as the 
end of the session draws near and want 
us to quit and get out of here. 

Well, that ishuman nature. And,I am 
a little bit resentful. Just cannot for- 
get: When I had a couple of amend- 
ments which merited considerable 
support to the labor bill, they allowed 
me 54 seconds on each amendment. Was 
that not generous? No; I am not com- 
plaining about the leaders, I am talk- 
ing about the necessity of reducing costs 
so we can get more mileage for less 
money—have funds for—at the moment 
more vital projects. Permit me to call 
attention to another situation where 
there is excessive cost—where our future 
security is at stake—which if not treason 
comes close to it. 

TREASON? SABOTAGING OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

The Constitution states that treason 
“against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort.” 

While our constitutional provision was 
derived from the English Statute of 
Treasons enacted in 1351, it is more re- 
strictive than the definition of treason 
in the English statute and takes from 
the Congress the power to define treason 
and prescribe limitations on the power 
to punish. 

For present purposes, we may forget 
the constitutional definition which refers 
to war, limit present consideration to the 
phrase “adhering to their—our—en- 
emies, giving them aid and comfort.” 


AID AND COMFORT 


In Haupt against United States,’ where 
a father harbored and sheltered in his 
home a son who was an enemy spy and 
saboteur, assisting him in purchasing an 
automobile and in obtaining employment 
in a defense plant, the Court upheld a 
conviction for treason. Justice Jackson 
speaking for the Court said: 

No matter whether young Haupt’s mis- 
sion was benign or traitorous, known or un- 
known to the defendant, these acts were aid 
and comfort to him. * * * They were aid 


in steps essential to his design for treason. 


1330 U.S. 681 (1947). 
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Supreme Court decisions,” in the 
opinion of some, leave the definition of 
treason in a somewhat uncertain state. 

On April 16, 1917, as we entered World 
War I, President Wilson enumerated acts 
which the Courts held to be within the 
constitutional definition of treason. One 
definition was— 
the performance of any act * * * which will 
give or supply in any way aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the United States. 


Unquestionably, any act which lessens 
our ability to maintain or add to our na- 
tional defense gives “aid and comfort” 
to our enemies. 

However, because we are a member of 
various international organizations,’ 
whose majority decisions we have obli- 
gated ourselves to accept and support, 
it is obvious that we can no longer in- 
dependently determine when or where 
we will wage war. Hence, we dare not 
limit our defense efforts to a war which 
we may declare. 

It follows that any concerted, sus- 
tained effort which lessens, hinders, or 
destroys our national effort to either 
defend ourselves or, at the demand of 
our associates, wage an aggressive war, 
is, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, giving aid and comfort to our 
enemies. 

It is common knowledge that Congress 
has appropriated billions of dollars to 
enable the United States to prepare for 
national defense. We have given other 
billions, as well as implements of war, 
to make good our promise to, at the de- 
mand of our allies, join them in war to 
maintain their national independence. 

While some unions are voluntarily ac- 
cepting a reduction in compensation,‘ 
others appear to deliberately follow 
policies which ultimately result in in- 
creasing the price of the product to a 
point where consumers refuse to buy, 
followed by the loss of the jobs upon 
which employees are dependent for a 
livelihood. 

It is also common knowledge that our 
efforts to produce and have on hand 
well-known instrumentalities of defense 
have been and are impaired by strikes 
in plants producing missiles, munitions 
of war of all kinds. 

Recently, April 26, Senator McC.Let- 
LAN, chairman of a Senate subcommit- 
tee, and others in a position to know, 
called attention to the fact that not only 
have strikes delayed national defense 
efforts, but have added to the cost of our 
missile program,’ hence, given us less 
adequate defense. 

An editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of May 1, 1961,° carried the implication 


* Ex parte Bollman, 4 Cr. 75 (1807); Cramer 
v. United States, 325 U.S. 1 (1945); United 
States v. Burr, 4 Cr. 470 (1807); Haupt v. 
United States, 330 U.S. 631 (1947); Kawakita 
v. United States, 343 U.S. 717. 

®United Nations; North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization; Organization of American States; 
Australia, New Zealand, and U.S. Mutual De- 
fense Pact, and others. 

* Washington Star news item Apr. 26, 1961. 
See app. A. 

5 Articles from Washington Evening Star 
and editorial from Chicago Tribune, app. B. 

*Chicago Tribune editorial, app. C. 
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that it might well be that Communists 
are, to at least some extent, behind this 
effort to delay and lessen our military 
ability to defend ourselves, thus, if suc- 
cessful, given them—our enemies—aid 
and comfort. 

Earlier, then Attorney General Jack- 
son charged that the strike at the plant 
of the Vultee Aircraft Co. in California, 
which had an $84 million contract for 
equipment for the national defense pro- 
gram, was “caused and prolonged” by 
Communists. 

From recent publicity, one might think 
this effort to delay preparedness was 
something new, something heretofore 
unheard of; that otherwise the Congress 
would have written and demanded the 
enforcement of remedial legislation. 

But the issue is an old one. Individ- 
uals and organizations, whose laudable 
ambition has grown into greed, for more 
than 20 years have made more 
costly, less prompt, less adequate, our 
efforts to strengthen our national de- 
fense in time of threatened war. Did 
that not give aid and comfort to an 
enemy? 

As long ago as October of 1939, the 
then Acting Secretary of the Navy filed 
an official statement, disclosing that the 
production of castings for airplane en- 
gines needed by the Navy to add to our 
defensive ability was, in one instance 
held up for 41 days, in another for 24 
days, at the demand of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers—CIO.’ 

As early as January of 1941,° attention 
was called to a similar situation and toa 
bill introduced to make it possible for 
greater defense production at less cost. 

In March of 1942, both the AFL and 
the CIO were successfully demanding 
that workers engaged in the construc- 
tion of military barracks buy a work per- 
mit before they could aid in constructing 
shelter for those who had enlisted or 
been drafted and who were in training 
for war.’ 

January 10, 1941, a bill, H.R. 1814, 
was introduced to render effective the 
right to work, “to provide for the com- 
mon defense.” It was never given 
consideration. 

The bill enumerated just a few of the 
incidents demonstrating that at that 
time our preparations for national de- 
fense were being hindered and delayed 
by selfish demands.” 


NOT A NEW BUT EFFECTIVE REMEDY 


From the press, it is learned that Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN suggests that depriving 
misbehaving union organizations or of- 
ficers and members of some of their 
special privileges may be helpful and 
necessary. 

That suggestion is not a new one, nor 
is it unreasonable. 

Like the willful driver who refuses to 
operate his automobile in a manner 
which will protect the rights and safety 
of others and is therefore deprived of his 


7 Answer of then Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison dated Oct. 20, 1939, to 
HorrMan. H. Res. 314, app. D. 

8 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 87, pt. 1, p. 
349. 

®See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 3, 
p. 3085. 

10 See app. E. 
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license to drive, it may be necessary and, 
in my judgment, it long has been neces- 
sary, to deprive unions and union mem- 
bers, as well as their officials, of special 
privileges, benefits, and exemptions 
granted them, when they arbitrarily dis- 
regard national needs, the rights of 
others, by misuse of the special legisla- 
tive benefits and exemptions they enjoy. 

As long ago as February 1946, when 
labor disputes were burdening and ob- 
structing interstate and foreign com- 
merce, a bill was introduced,“ which 
provided that one who violated the act 
should cease to be entitled to the status 
of an employee for the purposes of sec- 
tions 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

That bill was reintroduced in 1947.” 

Another bill, introduced in 1951,” 
provided that, when an employee vio- 
lated certain sections of the act, his 
status as an employee should end. 

In 1952, a bill * “to promote the na- 
tional defense and protect the public 
welfare” was introduced. That bill pre- 
scribed a penalty which deprived an 
employee and a labor organization 
which violated the act of certain rights 
under legislation which granted special 
benefits and privileges to labor or- 
ganizations and their members. 

In 1955, a bill” to protect the public 
health, safety, or welfare when injuri- 
ously affected by strikes in public util- 
ities provided that, whenever a labor 
organization or its officers or members 
violated the act, special privileges 
granted by so-called labor legislation 
should be suspended during the work 
stoppage or strike. 

None of these bills has been given 
consideration. 

While the remedy suggested by Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN is not new; while none 
of us would suggest strikes or work stop- 
pages should be prohibited, if we are to 
prosper, remain free to enjoy our natu- 
ral and constitutional rights and privi- 
leges, insure our security as a Nation, it 
is apparent that we cannot permit indi- 
viduals or organizations to even lessen— 
much less destroy—our efforts to con- 
tinue a free nation, maintain our ability 
to provide for our future security. 

Work stoppages, strikes, in national 
defense industries are indefensible, cer- 
tainly give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

On May 25, 1946, following World War 
II, President Truman appeared before a 
joint session of the Congress and, among 
other things, he said: 

(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 92, part 5, p. 
5752): I desire to thank you for this privi- 
lege of appearing before you in order to urge 
legislation which I deem essential to the wel- 
fare of our country. For the past 2 days the 
Nation has been in the grip of a railroad 
strike which threatens to paralyze all our 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, and so- 
cial life. 


- . > * s 


11 H.R. 5570, Feb. 25, 1946, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess. 

12 H.R. 86, Jan. 3, 1947, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 

H.R. 2428, Feb. 6, 1951, 82d Cong., Ist 
sess. 

“H.R. 7716, May 5, 1952, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. 

16 H.R. 7212, July 7, 1955, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess. 
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As I stated last night, unless the railroads 
are manned by returning strikers, I shall im- 
mediately undertake to run them by the 
Army of the United States. 


Following that statement and on the 
same day, the House, under suspension 
and by a vote of 306 to 13, passed a 
bill, H.R. 6578—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 92, part 5, pages 5762-5763— 
which among other things, provided 
that—page 5754: 

Whenever the United States has taken 
possession, under the provisions of section 9 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, or the provisions of any 
other applicable law, of any plants, mines, 
or facilities constituting a vital or substan- 
tial part of an essential industry, and in the 
event further that a strike, lockout, slow- 
down, or other interruption occurs or con- 
tinues therein after such seizure, then if the 
President determines that the continued 
operation of any such plant, mine, or facility 
%s vitally necessary to the maintenance of 
the national economy, the President may by 
proclamation declare the existence of a na- 
tional emergency relative to the interruption 
of operations. 


The bill further provided that— 

Any affected employee who fails to return 
to work on or before the finally effective 
date of the proclamation (unless excused by 
the president), or who after such date en- 
gages in any lockout, strike, slowdown, or 
other concerted interruption of operations 
while such plants, mines, or facilities are in 
the possession of the United States, shall 
be deemed to have voluntarily terminated 
his employment in the operation thereof, 
shall not be regarded as an employee of the 
owners or operators thereof for the purposes 
of the National Labor Relations Act or the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, unless he is 
subsequently reemployed by such owners or 
operators, and if he is so reemployed shall 
be deemed a new employee for purposes of 
seniority rights. 


A subsequent section of the bill fur- 
ther provided that, where an employee 
refused to return to work within 24 
hours after the final date of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, he should be— 

Inducted into the Army of the United 
States at such time, in such manner (with 
or without an oath), and on such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
President, as being necessary in his judg- 
ment to provide for the emergency. 


Today we are confronted by a na- 
tional emergency. In my humble judg- 
ment, those who refuse to work on a de- 
fense program, seek to prevent others 
from so doing, are giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, and we should not for 
one moment tolerate what might justly 
be termed their disloyalty. 

At the moment, if a defense worker 
wants to walk off a defense job, I would 
not deprive him of that right. But I 
would tell him that he was through on 
that job and that none of the remedial 
legislation passed for the benefit of 
unions or employees should longer be of 
benefit to him. 

Permit a repetition. The present sit- 
uation, which not only deprives citizens 
of their civil rights, but threatens our 
effort to prepare for national defense 
and our ability to keep our pledges to 
our allies, is not a new one. 

Nor is the remedy now suggested new 
or unreasonable. Special privileges, 
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abused, misused, should be suspended or 
withdrawn. 

Lacking either the inclination or the 
courage, perhaps seeking political sup- 
port of powerful labor leaders—and they 
did contro] enough votes to decide the 
last counted presidential vote—we have, 
for all of 20 years, permitted action by 
certain organizations, more especially by 
their representatives, which have and 
which now do, give “aid and comfort’ to 
the enemy. 

Long, long ago, we gave notice to the 
world that we would not tolerate any 
act in the Western Hemisphere which 
might endanger our national safety. Yet 
today, when we are fighting communism, 
when it is said that a Communist base 
is being established in Cuba, less than 
100 miles from our shore, when we are 
on the verge of war in several places 
throughout the world, when we are 
straining every effort to aid our allies 
and prepare for our own national de- 
fense, we sit idly by and permit the pro- 
duction of munitions of war to be delayed 
by individuals and organizations whose 
primary desire is more money. 

APPENDIX A 
[From the Washington Star, Apr. 26, 1961] 


UNIONISTs AccePt Cuts TO KEEP PLANTS 
GOING 


(By A. F. Mahan) 


Derroir, April 26.—To keep their plants 
competitive or from moving elsewhere—in 
other words, to preserve their jobs—approxi- 
mately 10,000 Michigan unionists have agreed 
this year to take cutbacks in wage contracts. 

In one Detroit instance, workers had the 
National Labor Relations Board kick out 
their union, which had demanded more. 
Then they accepted less. 

Among those agreeing to cutbacks are 
locals of the United Auto Workers, the Allied 
Industrial Workers, the Railway Brother- 
hoods, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and 
the International Association of Machinists. 


VOTE TO CONTINUE CUT 


In one case early this year, some 500 UAW 
members voted 2 to 1 at Menominee, Mich., 
to continue in effect a 10-percent wage cut 
they had accepted a year earlier. Involved 
were employees of the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Co., a maker of seating for schools and pub- 
lic buildings. The firm is a subsidiary of 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. of Gardner, Mass., 
where employes previously had agreed to 
continue a 10-percent cut they accepted for 
1960. 

In both instances Heywood-Wakefield ex- 
pressed doubt it could meet competition 
without the cutback. It said both the Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts plants might have to 
be closed. 

The Menominee union first rejected con- 
tinuation, on grounds the UAW cutback had 
saved the company $175,000 in 1960, while 
individual living costs were rising. The 
company countered it had lost $613,000 last 
year and estimated its current Menominee 
wage at $1.99 an hour. It said losses had 
been higher in 1958 and 1959. 

In a subsequent second vote, the union 
decided 235-102 to continue the cutback. 


WORKERS UPSET UNION 


One of the most dramatic developments 
in this field in Michigan was in heavily 
unionized Detroit. The 76-year-old Best 
Broom Manufacturing Co., Inc., laid off 15 
of its 25-man work force in November 1959, 
contending it could no longer remain com- 
petitive. It said it would increase its broom 
imports from Mexico to 16,800 a month. 

Then in November 1960, a representative 
of Local 42 of the General Industrial Em- 
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ployees presented President Shimon L. Berris 
with demands for improved vacations, 3 
additional paid holidays and a welfare plan 
which Mr. Berris said would have cost $9.35 
a month per employee. 

At this point, employees led by Russell 
Sargent asked the National Labor Relations 
Board to decertify the union as bargaining 
agent and voted 8 to 2 against the union. 

Meantime, a large food chain notified 
Berris it was meeting customer resistance 
to brooms made outside the United States. 
Mr. Berris said he determined he could 
manufacture brooms here and sell at the 
Mexican price if he could reduce wage costs 
by 7 percent. Employees voted unanimously 
March 24 to accept the wage cut. Mr. Berris 
promised to return to full production in his 
Detroit plant and to halt all imports. He 
estimated 1961 wage savings would approxi- 
mate $10,000. 

“The important thing,” Mr. Sargent said, 
“is that all of us will be working, and maybe 
some of those who were laid off—and most 
of them are on welfare today—will be re- 
called.” 

At Lansing an abrupt end was put to 
rumors on March 7 that Motor Wheel Corp. 
was planning on moving some of its op- 
erations elsewhere. Local 182 of Allied In- 
dustrial Workers, which represents the firm’s 
2,300 hourly workers, and Motor Wheel an- 
nounced a contract revision effective to Sep- 
tember 1, 1963. 

R. J. Wilcox, Motor Wheel executive vice 
president, said the revision provided for an 
adjustment in production rates and incentive 
pay, elimination of paid lunch periods for 
two-shift operations, elimination of an ex- 
tra coffee break, and changes in relief and 
overtime clauses. 

Employees of C. M. Hall Lamp Co. of De- 
troit, accepted a 17-cent hourly pay cut in 
a “keep-the-plant-here” agreement, which 
the UAW’s international executive board has 
refused to sanction but which local 304 has 
put in operation anyway. 

The agreement carries a pledge from the 
company that no operation or equipment 
will be moved from the Detroit plant—where 
employment has dropped from 500 to 150 
in 3 years—to another Hall plant in Clinton, 
N.C., for at least 2 years. 

“Our company,” said Hall President Harry 
D. Hirsch, “would have been forced to end 
all operations in Detroit by the end of the 
year without wage relief. * * * We antici- 
pate employment at our Detroit plant. 





APPENDIX B 
[From the Washington Star, Apr. 1961] 
MISSILE BASE STRIKES DEPLORED BY MCCLELLAN 


Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas said today costly strikes and work slow- 
Gowns at missile bases invite a tough new 
law to outlaw unions responsible for such 
things. 

Senator McCLELLAN said his Senate Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee in hearings this 
week produced “evidence beyond any reason- 
able doubt” that organized labor at the Cape 
Canaveral missile base abused the strike 
weapon to enrich its members at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

The subcommittee has heard a parade 
of witnesses denounce the 109 strikes and 
uncounted work slowdowns reported at 
Canaveral in the last 444 years, charging 
these have inflated costs by millions of dol- 
lars and slowed the program. 

Senator McCLELLAN said it was clear that 
most of the strikes were called on flimsy 
grounds with “the premeditated purpose” of 
throwing missile projects behind schedule so 
workers could draw overtime pay in a rush 
to catch up. 


SOME GOT $764 A WEEK 


The subcommittee has produced evidence 
that many plumbers and electricians drew 
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wages up to $764 a week, including overtime 
computed at four times the regular wage 
rate. 

Robert Palmer, top labor leader at the 
base, has acknowledged that they “must 
have” slowed the missile program. He de- 
nied any strike was designed to force over- 
time wage payments, and swore he never au- 
thorized a walkout. 

Mr. Palmer is business manager of Local 
756 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Witnesses have said 
other unions follow his lead on strike and 
work slowdown matters. 

Joseph W. Morgan, Teamsters Union gen- 
eral organizer in Florida, invoked the fifth 
amendment constitutional provision against 
possible self-incrimination when asked yes- 
terday about his own role in a strike which 
virtually paralyzed the base for 4 weeks in 
1957 near the peak of the rush to gear up 
missile programs. 


LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Senator McCLELLAN told reporters he may 
draft legislation to protect missile bases and 
other defense installations from crippling 
strikes. 

He said the situation seemed to invite a 
law to strip a union of its legal rights to bar- 
gain and enforce labor contracts or retain 
tax exemption if convicted of violations. 

He said he was still undecided how far the 
law should go in curbing strikes against the 
Government and the people. 

Such a bill would collide with an admin- 
istration proposal to legalize picketing at 
common site construction projects. These 
are jobs where two or more employers have 
separate work crews. In these cases a picket 
line established against one employer poses 
a question as to whether the employees of 
the others should cross the line. 





[From the Washington Star, Apr. 27, 1961] 
MIssILE BASE STRIKES HiT AT SENATE PROBE 


A Cape Canaveral contractor says labor 
unions have done more damage to the Na- 
tion’s missile program than the Communists 
ever could. 

Electrical contractor Henry Gable said 
there have been deliberate work slowdowns, 
inflation of labor costs, and other practices 
he called “rotten.” 

In testimony to the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee yesterday, he said: 

“There is no way the Communists could 
do this Nation’s missile effort the damage 
done by labor at Cape Canaveral.” 

The subcommittee is investigating labor 
difficulties at the Nation’s far-flung network 
of missile bases, including 327 strikes in 414 
years at 22 bases. 

“It borders on subversion, doesn’t it?” sub- 
committee Chairman McClellan, Democrat 
of Arkansas, suggested. 

“I have a worse word for it than that, 
sir,’ Mr. Gable replied, “but there are ladies 
present.’ 

But Mr. Gable insisted he does not believe 
there is a single Communist involved in 
what he criticized. 

There was no immediate comment from 
the unions involved. C. J. Haggerty, presi- 
dent of the AFL—CIO building and con- 
struction trades department, said he was on 
call as a witness, perhaps today, and is 
ready to answer all questions. 

Mr. Gable’s testimony capped a day in 
which a string of witnesses charged that 
strikes were used as a form of blackmail 
to force payment of exorbitant, needless 
overtime to workers at Cape Canaveral in 
Florida and at the Vandenberg Air Force 
missile base in California. 

“Patriotic blackmail,” was the term em- 
Ployed by William L. Rose, general manager 
of the Milgo Electronic Corp. of Miami, in a 
denunciation of strike threats he said were 
used at Cape Canaveral to enforce feather- 
bedding practices. 
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Another witness, Euell H. Hodge, testified 
he resigned last week as the civilian con- 
tract officer at the Vandenberg base because 
he was frustrated by loafing and feather- 
bedding. He contended these had inflated 
costs and slowed work on Titan and Atlas 
missile projects there. 

Witness after witness pictured conditions 
at the two bases which seemed, they said, 
to have but one goal—to inflate wages 
through the payment of double, triple, and 
even four times the official pay rates. 

Robert E. Dunne, a subcommittee staff 
investigator, and J. J. Bevis, a Government 
accountant, teamed up to tell about ditch- 
diggers and other workers at Vandenberg 
and Cape Canaveral. 

They explained how an electrician’s $3.50- 
an-hour wage rate can produce a weekly 
pay check of $674.50, as the overtime mounts 
into quadruple time. 

They cited the wages of Electrician R. J. 
Corteaux of Ormond Beach, Fla., as an ex- 
ample. They said he worked an 84-hour 
week last October, with regular wage rates 
for the first 12 hours, time and a half for 
18 hours, double time for 22 hours, triple 
time for 26 hours, and quadruple time for 
6 hours. 

“The above is not unique,” they added. 

They said plumbers and pipefitters drew 
wages of $420 to $733 a week, including over- 
time computed at up to 4 times the regular 
rate; electricians $413 to $670 a week, while 
Maj. Gen. David Wade, the commander of 
Vandenberg got pay and allowances totaling 
$365 a week. 

“Common laborers (including ditchdig- 
gers) earned up to $287 during the weeks 
we checked, considerably more than the total 
pay and all allowances for our astronauts,” 
they wrote. 

“The foreman of the common laborers 
group made $434—more than the Secretary 
of the Air Force. The 14 ironworkers on 
the payroll earned salaries ranging from $444 
to $611 and had average earnings of $520 
each—considerably more than the $480 we 
pay the Secretary of Defense, Robert Mc- 
Namara. 

“Elevator operators made $360 a week, 
warehouse clerks $262—more than a full 
colonel,” the two investigators added. 

Contending these are not isolated cases, 
Mr. Dunne and Mr. Bevis said Joseph H. 
Baker, a Daytona Beach, Fla., electrician, 
drew wages at Cape Canaveral totaling 
$17,679 in 1958, $14,907 in 1959. 

They reported Baster B, Cash, an electri- 
cian whose home address was not given, 
received $15,518 in 1958 and $13,096 in 1959, 
while a man named Ray King averaged $518 
a week for 10 weeks in 1958. 

They said Scientist Wernher von Braun 
and Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover drew Gov- 
ernment pay of only $13,894 in 1958. 

Irwin Longenbacher, the subcommittee’s 
assistant counsel, said he has made a sur- 
vey which showed that the time lost in 109 
strikes at Cape Canaveral in the last 4% 
years is equal to 5.6 percent of the total man- 
days worked there in the same period. 

He said many strikes were from trivial 
jurisdiction rows between unions. 

Mr. Rose testified that the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers forced the 
Government to pay twice for the installation 
of electronic devices known as squeezers 
used in launching missiles. He said the 
extra cost was many thousands of dollars. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 28, 1961] 
ELECTRICAL UNION HiT ON MIssILE Jos Costs 

Senate investigators charged today that 
arbitrary rules of an electricians union 
threaten to add $3 million to the cost of the 
Titan missile program. 

Defense plans call for 12 squadrons of the 
intercontinental missiles. 
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Jerome S. Adlerman, counsel to the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee, claimed evi- 
dence that unionized electricians’ refusal to 
permit the use of prefabricated electrical 
cable connections in the missile would add 
a quarter of a million dollars per squadron 
to the cost, or a total of around $3 million. 

Subcommittee Chairman McC.Le.tian, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, demanding new Federal 
laws to curb the strikes and other labor 
trouble plaguing missile bases, called more 
witnesses for questioning on this and other 
matters. 

“Where is America’s patriotism?” he ex- 
ploded yesterday after hearing testimony of 
strikes allegedly called to throw projects be- 
hind schedule and force payment of over- 
time wages to laborers at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., in a drive to meet project dates. 

Robert Palmer, pictured as the top labor 
Official at the base, denied heatedly that any 
strikes have been called there to force the 
payment of overtime. 


DEFENDS PATRIOTISM 


He is business manager of Local 756 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Witnesses have said other unions 
follow his lead on strike and work slowdown 
matters. 

Mr. Palmer conceded that strikes and slow- 
downs at the base must have had some ad- 
verse effect on the missile program. 

But he insisted that the strikers were 
patriotic Americans just as interested as 
anyone else in seeing the United States beat 
Russia in the race for mastery in the missile 
and space flight fields. 

“T have never called a strike,”” Mr. Palmer 
said, declared all of the many electricians’ 
walkouts at the base were the workers’ own 
ideas. He conceded he rarely tries to induce 
the men to go back to work before they have 
won the strike. 


OPPOSES LONG SHIFTS 


Far from trying to promote overtime, Mr. 
Palmer said he has sought to induce the 
Government and the Air Force to reduce it. 
He denied the 12-hour work shifts and 6-day 
weeks that ran electricians’ wages up to $764 
a week were their desire. 

Under Senator McCLELLAn’s prodding, Mr. 
Palmer said he was willing to negotiate a new 
contract calling for 8-hour shifts around the 
clock to take care of rush programs, provided 
the men are reimbursed for their travel be- 
tween home and work. He said there was 
little housing near the base. 

Mr. Palmer sidestepped questions on 
whether his union’s refusal to allow installa- 
tion of complex prefabricated electrical con- 
nections in Titan or other missiles was a 
waste of taxpayers’ money. But he said he 
was opposed to waste in the program. 

Witnesses have testified the connections 
could be produced in factories several times 
as fast and at far less expense than on the 
job at Canaveral, as is now being done at 
IBEW insistence. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, May 2, 1961] 
UNION GOUGING IN ORBIT 


The testimony on union practices at the 
Cape Canaveral and Vandenberg Air Base 
missile-launching sites can’t be called in- 
credible because nobody disputes it. It is 
incontrovertible that the unions have, in 
these years of national peril, hampered mis- 
sile development by means of strikes, slow- 
downs, and working at 20 to 30 percent of 
the efficiency expected of them. 

These tactics have been pursued in total 
disregard of patriotism or the national safety 
solely in order to enforce an extortionate 
wage scale in a field that is vital to America’s 
survival. These scandalous practices have 
gone unhindered for years, with never a 
word of remonstrance from either the Na- 
tional Government or the central union 
administration. 
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Only now that the story is coming out 
through the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee have the taxpayers be- 
come acquainted with the full details of 
what they are paying union racketeers to 
sabotage the Nation’s defenses. Among the 
facts are these: 

1, There have been 327 strikes or work 
stoppages since missile-site construction 
began in 1957, at a cost of 163,000 man- 
days. 

2. Workers have forced an abnormal 12- 
hour shift on contractors, rigging the start- 
ing time so that they collect the regular 
rate of pay the first 4 hours, time and a 
half the second 4 hours, and double overtime 
the last 4 hours. 

3. While Secretary of Defense McNamara 
is paid $480 a week, all 14 ironworkers at 
Cape Canaveral average between $520 and 
$611 a week. 

4. An apprentice electrician, brother-in- 
law of a union boss at Canaveral, collects 
$673 a week, equal to the salary of the Vice 
President of the United States. 

5. Another electrician at the cape has 
earned as high as $748 a week, more than 
the combined pay of Vice Admiral Rick- 
over, developer of the nuclear submarine, 
and Dr. Werner von Braun, space and rocket 
expert. 

6. Pay of plumbers and pipefitters ranges 
from $402 to $733 a week. Electricians aver- 
aged between $413 and $670 a week. 

7. Plumbers and pipefitters at Vandenberg 
Base refused to handle manifolds that came 
assembled for installation in missiles. At 
first the so-called workmen were allowed to 
estimate the time it would require to as- 
semble the mechanisms and were permitted 
to sit idle an equivalent time, starting at 
the manifolds, while drawing full pay. Now 
they have enforced delivery of the manifolds 
unassembled. 

The chief of the racket at Canaveral is 
the local boss of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. He exercises 
control over 30 unions engaged at the mis- 
sile base. It seems unlikely that the extor- 
tion against the taxpayers is permitted to 
operate merely to enrich the rank and file 
workers. The committee should pursue the 
possibility of kickbacks. 

This disgusting business is to be read 
against the background of the platform pro- 
nouncement of President Kennedy’s New 
Frontier: 

“The right to a job requires * * * repeal 
of the antilabor excesses which have been 
written into our labor laws.” 

The evidence from the missile sites points 
to the exact opposite. Far from compelling 
reasonable union practices, existing labor 
laws are so feeble and ineffective that union 
bosses have been freed of all restraint and 
are engaging in highway robbery against the 
Government itself. 

May we expect Mr. Kennedy to correct 
these abuses? Considering how deeply he 
is committed to the unions, we wonder how 
far he will go. 





APPENDIX C 
[From the Chicago Tribune, May 1, 1961] 
Tue FirrH AMENDMENT AT THE CAPE 


The latest installment of Senator McCLEL- 
Lan’s Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee inquiry into union operations at mis- 
Sile bases strongly suggests that Communist 
sabotage as well as union greed has played 
a part in the agonizing delays that have 
frustrated progress in missile development. 

The investigation had already disclosed 
that since construction began in 1957 on the 
missile sites at Cape Canaveral, Patrick Air 
Foree Base, and Vandenberg Air Base, 347 
strikes and work stoppages at a cost of 163,- 
000 man-days were called by unions to en- 
force an extortionate wage scale. Union 
malingerers in the plumbing, pipefitting, 
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electrical and ironworking trades were regu- 
larly collecting pay of between $400 and $750 
a week—in excess of the salaries of the Vice 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the chief American expert 
on rocketry, and Vice Admiral Rickover, who 
developed nuclear submarines. 

The subcommittee’s attention turned to 
one strike which halted work at Cape Ca- 
nmaveral for 4 weeks in 1957. It developed 
that the strike was called by Joseph Morgan, 
an organizer for James Hoffa’s racket-ridden 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Although both Federal and Florida State 
law ban union membership as a condition 
of getting a job, Morgan demanded that con- 
tractors force their drivers into the Team- 
sters Union. When the demand was re- 
fused, the strike followed. 

Senator McCLELLAN demanded of Morgan 
whether he was serving the Communist con- 
spiracy or the United States. Morgan in- 
voked the fifth amendment and refused to 
respond on the ground that a truthful an- 
swer would tend to incriminate him. He 
sought the same refuge when subjected to 
other questions about the strike. One re- 
ferred to a statement attributed to Morgan 
that “the pickets will stay on till hell freezes 
over.” 

“Let’s stay on till old Khrushchev comes 
over to bury us,” remarked McCLetitan. He 
called Morgan’s “a new brand of patriot- 
ism” when a strike was calculated to serve 
the Soviet promise to “bury” us. 

This was not Morgan’s first resort to a 
plea of fearing self-incrimination. He had 
dodged behind the fifth amendment before 
the Senate rackets committee in 1957, when 
he was questioned about violence in a Flor- 
ida trucking strike in 1954. In his latest 
appearance, he even refused to tell Senator 
McCLELLAN whether he is a citizen. 

Ever since—especially since—the late Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s investigations of Commu- 
nists, we have had extended oppositions of 
the theory that those who resort to the fifth 
amendment are not only exercising a consti- 
tutional right but somehow adorning them- 
selves with a badge of honor. Thus Profes- 
sor Harry Slochower of Brooklyn College, 
having been dismissed under New York City 
law after taking refuge in the amendment 
before a Senate committee which sought to 
learn if he was a Communist, was ordered 
reinstated by the Supreme Court with 
$40,000 back pay. 

“We must,” said the Court in that deci- 
sion, “condemn the practice of imputing a 
sinister meaning to the exercise of a person’s 
constitutional right under the fifth amend- 
ment.” 

But when the question thus evaded is 
specifically that of Communist affiliation, 
most citizens, we think, will feel that while 
the exercise of the right may not be denied, 
the refusal to answer contains an unmis- 
takable implication. If so, adverse opinion 
or penalties which may be incident to the 
exercise of the right are justified. 

Let us suppose that Morgan were a Soviet 
citizen who stopped work on a Soviet missile 
installation in pressing a union jurisdic- 
tional claim. He would be shot in short 
order. But, in all likelihood, he will leave 
the Senate hearing and be free to continue 
his sabotage. Mr. Hoffa will smile upon him, 
and the professoriate of the liberal law 
schools will be delighted that a constitu- 
tional right has demonstrated its continuing 
usefulness to the Communists. 

We should think that if there were an 
ounce of gumption in the administration, in 
Congress, or in the military services which 
have shown a disposition to put up with 
every excess by unions which strikes at na- 
tional survival, something would be done 
fast to chase the union racketeers and Com- 
munist agents out of every military installa- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy in his latest speech 
again said that “the hour is late” in the 
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struggle against communism. That it is as 
late as it is may be attributed in no small 
measure to the pernicious activities now dis. 
closed at the missile bases upon which our 
safety depends. 
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REQUESTING CERTAIN INFORMATION FROM THE 
SECRETARY OF NAVY ON CERTAIN MATTERS 
IN CONNECTION WITH A STRIKE OF EM- 
PLOYEES IN THE PLANTS OF THE BOHN ALU=- 
MINUM Co. AT DETROIT, MicH. (H. REs. 
314). Mr. Horrman 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 20, 1939. 
The CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NAVAL Ar- 
FAIRS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: The resolution 
(H. Res. 314) requesting information from 
the Secretary of the Navy on certain mat- 
ters in connection with a strike of em- 
ployees in the plants of the Bohn Aluminum 
Co. at Detroit, Mich., was referred to the 
Navy Department by your committee with 
request for report. 

The questions in the resolution are set 
forth below, the answer to each appearing 
immediately thereafter: 

(a) Whether the Navy Department did 
have a contract with said corporation. 

At the time the said strike was called, 
the Navy Department did have a contract 
with the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
of Detroit, Mich., for the manufacture of 
special bearings for aircraft engines. In 
addition, the corporation was also engaged 
in the manufacture of special bearings and 
castings for manufacturers with whom the 
Navy Department had contracts. 

(b) Whether a strike which interfered, or 
would interfere, with the activities of the 
Navy Department occurred. 

A strike actually occurred in the plants 
of the said corporation which did interfere 
with the activities of the Navy Department. 

(c) How long such strike continued. 

A strike was called at the corporation's 
plant No. 1, Detroit, Mich., on August 29, 
1939. At the time the strike was called, plant 
No. 1 was engaged in the manufacture of 
special bearings for aircraft engines for 
manufacturers with whom the Navy has con- 
tracts. On September 15, 1939, a second 
strike was called at all of the seven plants 
of the corporation in the Detroit district in 
sympathy with the strike at plant No. 1 
(bearings). At the time of calling the sec- 
ond strike, plant No. 2 was engaged in the 
manufacturer of castings for airplane en- 
gines in process of manufacture at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; also castings for a manufacturer with 
whom the Navy has a contract for a special 
type of marine engine. 

The duration of the strike in plant No. 1 
(bearings) was from the 29th of August to 
October 8, inclusive, 41 calendar days. The 
duration of the strike in plant No. 2 (cast- 
ings) was from September 15 to October 8, 
1939, inclusive, 24 calendar days. 

(ad) Whether the delivery of bearings or 
parts which had been manufactured for the 
Navy, or of plans, specifications, or equi,)- 
ment, or any of them was delayed. 

The delivery of completed castings, bear- 
ings, and parts, also those in the process of 
manufacture, was delayed for the duration 
of the strike. 

The Navy Department was unable to ob- 
tain the return of the Government-owned 
patterns, plans, and equipment for the 
duration of the strike. 

(e) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the corpo- 
ration looking toward the ending of said 
strike. 

No representations were made by the Navy 
Department to the corporation looking 
toward the ending of the strike. 
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(f) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the union 
or its representatives looking toward the set- 
tlement of the strike? 

On September 28, 1939, the US. 
Navy resident inspector of naval material at 
Detroit, Mich., informed the regional director 
of the United Automobile Workers, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich., 
of the seriousness of the delay in the delivery 
of the material due on contracts, also the 
urgent need of the shipment of patterns and 
requested that he instruct his representative 
in charge of the picket line at the corpora- 
tion’s plant No. 2 to allow a representative 
of the inspector of naval material and a 
truck to pass through the picket line to pick 
up Government-owned patterns and ship 
them on a Government bill of lading. 

The regional director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations sent three representatives of 
union local No. 208 to discuss the removal 
of the patterns with the inspector of naval 
material. The representatives of union 
local No. 208 were given full access to the 
files on the Navy contracts and they were 
informed that the delay in releasing pat- 
terns for delivery were seriously jeopard- 
izing the manufacture of airplane engines 
at the Naval Aircraft Factory. At the end 
of the discussion, the union representa- 
tives stated that as the strike situation 
stood at the present time, their answer was 
emphatically ‘‘No” and that they would not 
let patterns or inspected castings be re- 
moved. No further action was taken by the 
Navy Department to remove the patterns 
and castings. The Navy Department kept 
in touch with the strike situation at the 
Bohn plants through its fleld representatives, 
and through the U.S. Department of Labor, 
but took no steps looking toward the settle- 
ment of the strike. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES EDISON, 
The Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
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(b) Experience has demonstrated that 
preparations for national defense were de- 
layed and hindered by a strike at the plant 
of the Vultee Aircraft Co., in Downey, Calif., 
which was under contract to furnish more 
than $84 million worth of equipment in con- 
nection with the national defense program, 
and that one of the causes of that strike 
was the demand, on the part of the com- 
pany, and the refusal of the workers, to in- 
corporate in the strike settlement agree- 
ment a no-strike clause, without a previous 
submission to arbitration. 

(c) Attorney General Jackson charged 
that this strike at the plant of the Vultee 
Aircraft Co. was caused and prolonged by 
Communists. 

(d) We know that 7,500 employees of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, of New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., which had contracted to deliver 
supplies for military equipment, including 
@ $1,200,000 order for new type U.S. Army 
field kitchens, and which are necessary for 
national defense, ceased work because the 
company refused to discharge an employee 
who refused to comply with a demand of 
the union for the payment of back dues. 

(e) We know that, on December 31, 1940, 
& strike by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations caused the closing of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co.’s truck works at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., halting production on national 
defense orders, and that a picket line 2,000 
strong, consisting of both men and women, 
prevented the operation of the plant, throw- 
ing 3,300 employees out of work, and that 
this strike interfered with the national de- 
fense program. 

(f) We know that, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., which 
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received orders from the Government for the 
construction of $18 million worth of turbine 
and shafting for the U.S. Navy, in connection 
with the national defense program, was ad- 
vised by the Allis-Chalmers Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 248, United Automobile Workers 
of America (Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations) that the entire plant will be shut 
down if any attempt is made to reemploy 
two men who were members of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

(g) We know that, at Flint, Mich., ap- 
proximately 12,000 workers at Chevrolet 
plant No. 9, which is engaged in the pro- 
duction of motors for Army trucks, will soon 
vote on whether a strike will be called. 

(h) We learn that officials of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Union, contended that 
the American Federation of Labor unions 
would collect $350,000 if they succeeded in 
limiting employment at Camp Grant, IIl., to 
American Federation of Labor members. 
That the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions union filed with John Griffin & Sons, 
general contractors, a protest, because they 
specified membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as a job requirement. 

(i) We know from experience that many 
other strikes which hinder and delay our 
preparations for national defense have been 
called and carried on because of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between labor organizations, 
and other strikes called and carried on be- 
cause of the failure of members belonging 
to labor organizations to pay dues. 

{j) We learn from the public press that 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
through its newly elected president, Philip 
Murray, after a conference with the execu- 


’ tive board of his union, announced that the 


most intensive labor organizing campaign in 
the history of the United States would be 
started against Bethlehem Steel Corp., Ford 
Motor Co., and others, and that, according 
to Mr. Murray, the union has all the essen- 
tials necessary to make possible the perfec- 
tion of the campaign. And we know from 
what happened in Michigan in the sitdown 
strikes of 1937 that it will be impossible for 
this Nation to effectively prepare to defend 
itself if the activities which then prevailed 
in Michigan are repeated at the Ford plant 
and at the plants of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. 

(k) We know that Sidney Hillman, a 
member of the national defense commission 
and a vice president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and other officials of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
acting in unison, have protested the award- 
ing by the Government of Government con- 
tracts to the Ford Motor Co, and that, at 
the same time, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is engaged in an organizing 
drive to force Ford employees to join the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(1) We know that Walter Reuther, who 
received training in subversive activities in 
Russia; who advocated fighting for a “Soviet 
America,” who, with well-known Commu- 
nists took part in the unlawful destruction 
of property in the sitdown strikes in Mich- 
igan; who openly joined Homer Martin 
Anderson, Communist candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Michigan, and Frankensteen, and 
others in unlawful strike activities and who 
is an official of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, which defied the U.S. Navy, and, 
by threat of force, withheld from the Navy, 
during the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
strike, property belonging to the Navy, now 
advocates a taking over of a portion of the 
motor plants at Detroit. 

We know, too, that Reuther and his or- 
ganization insist that no one shall work on 
the defense program who does not belong 
and pay dues to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

(m) We know that, throughout the coun- 
try, American citizens seeking employment 
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with contractors who have agreed to perform 
work for the Government in connection with 
the national defense program, have been and 
are being forced to pay tribute to nongovern- 
mental organizations, and to individuals, 
who have no right to make such demands, 
as a condition precedent to obtaining work. 
That the representatives of organizations 
without legal authority so to do are de- 
manding and exacting at Camp Grant, Ill; 
at Fort George G. Meade, Md.; Fort Custer, 
Mich.; Camp Peay, Tenn.; Fort Dix, N.J.; 
Camp Edwards, at Falmouth, Mass.; Fort 
Devens. Mass.; Fort Sheridan, Ml.; Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill; Camp 
Blanding, Starke, Fla.; and at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., tribute, unlawfully exacted, from 
American citizens desiring to work and quali- 
fied to work on the national defense pro- 
gram, as a condition precedent to the exer- 
cise of the right to work. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been a good many remarks lauda- 
tory of the two committees that brought 
this bill to the floor of the House. But, 
I want to sympathize with the taxpayers 
of this country rather than commend 
the committees. And, I haye no apolo- 
gies to make for requesting a quorum 
call a little while ago. This is a $9.8 
billion bill; that is, the taxpayers are 
being asked to cough up an additional 
$9.8 billion under the terms of this bill, 
and at the time of the quorum call there 
were only some 80 of the 437 Members 
on the floor of the House. 

Iam just old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve there ought to be some more people 
around here interested in what is going 
to happen to the taxpayers under the 
terms of this bill. 

I am opposed to it and I am opposed 
because among other things, I do not 
think any committee of Congress has yet 
stopped the enormous waste in the high- 
way program. That is one reason. It 
is my understanding, for instance, that 
an interstate highway is being run 
through the city of Reno, Nev., when 
that highway could be located around 
the city of Reno at a saving to the tax- 
payers of $32 million. That proposition 
still hangs in the balance. I should 
think there would be no question about 
taking a highway around any city where 
there would be a saving to the taxpayers 
of this country of $32 million. 

It will be impossible to build these 
highways without increasing the taxes 
still more if money is going to be sent 
down the drain in that fashion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also opposed to 
breaking the agreement with the tax- 
payers of this country that the feder- 
ally levied 1-cent-a-gallon tax on gaso- 
line would expire on June 30 of this year. 
I am further opposed to the diversion of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, obtained 
from excise taxes on users of the high- 
ways, to the general funds of the 
‘Treasury. 

‘We have heard a great deal today 
about pay-as-you-go. I do not recall, 
when the bill was before the House last 
week that spewed out a half billion dol- 
lars or more to the South American 
countries, with no justification, no 
agreements, and no contracts—I do not 
recall a single Member in favor of that 
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proposal who stood on the floor of the 
House and said, “Let us levy a tax to 
take care of this expenditure.” I am for 
pay-as-you-go. I think it is laudable. 
But why not apply it to other expendi- 
tures? 

A few of us around have been dis- 
cussing this afternoon a bill to provide 
that the foreign-aid program be put on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis; in other words, 
a@ special tax to finance the foreign give- 
away program. I wonder if I might ask 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means which writes the tax 
legislation, if there would be the slightest 
chance we could get a bill out of his 
committee to provide that the foreign 
giveaway program be put on a pay- 
as-you-go special tax basis. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
think that such a procedure would create 
problems. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be a nice thing for Con- 
gress to put the foreign giveaway on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, levy a special tax 
to pay for it? 

Mr. MILLS. I thought of all my col- 
leagues that my friend from Iowa would 
rejoice the most over the fact that we 
were doing that with respect to this 
program. I do not understand how you 
can say that you are opposed to doing 
it here because we have not done it any- 
where else. Let this be the starting 
point and then maybe we can do it with 
respect to some of the others. 

Mr. GROSS. The trouble is, this is 
where pay as you go starts and this is 
where it finishes. As far as the foreign 
aid program is concerned it will be gone 
“Where the woodbine twineth and the 
whine doodle whangeth,” and the gentle- 
man knows it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to 
take additional time. It has been an- 
nounced that the “T and T” Club, 
the out-on-Thursday, back-on-Tuesday 
Club, is all set up. I am sure that the 
members of the club are anxious to get 
away. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am very happy to 
yield to the leader of my party. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The rest 
of your party. The gentleman knows of 
those social engagements, does he not, 
that have to be met? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And we 
cannot interfere with that. I hope the 
gentleman will not. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not want to be 
antisocial. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to this bill. My 
supplemental minority views follow the 
minority views. I am for highways, of 
course. This is a tax increase here, and 
I do not believe this is the time to in- 
crease taxes in any area whether they 
are earmarked taxes or otherwise. This 
is the second tax-increase bill that has 
been before us. The other was social 
security, another earmarked tax. 


Mr. 
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It is obviously a waste of words to call 
attention to the fact that earmarked 
taxes at the Federal level are uncon- 
stitutional, but the fact remains that 
they are unconstitutional. There is 
one other way, of course, possibly, of 
financing this program, that is, deficit 
financing, but I want to suggest that 
that is no out, either. The Committee 
on Ways and Means is going to come be- 
fore the House within a month or so 
asking that the debt ceiling be increased. 
We are going to ask permission to try 
to market more Federal bonds. 

There is a way, if anyone would care 
to go into it, how this program could 
be financed properly, constitutionally, 
and, I might say, with some fiscal re- 
sponsibility. Now is not the time to go 
into it. I have tried to go into it year 
after year in the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I simply state that I have 
tried to point out a way in which this 
program can be financed from a fiscally 
sound standpoint. Actually if we 
wanted to complete it in 1972 we could 
do so. This is not before the House. 
There is one issue before the House, re- 
grettably, whether you are going to in- 
crease taxes. In my judgment, now is 
not the time to increase taxes. If this 
bill is defeated it simply means that this 
program will take 3 or 4 more years to 
complete. In the priorities that face 
this country, I suggest that completing 
this program in 1972 is not among the 
highest. I urge my colleagues to vote 
it down. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Baker]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to inform the Committee, especially 
those on the Republican side, that 5 of 
the 10 members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means who are Republicans 
voted for this bill. I do not know 
whether or not you knew that, from the 
nature of the debate. 

I am for the bill. I want to finish this 
program on schedule, in 1972. The only 
way you can do it is to finance it. This 
is a thorough bill, an equitable bill, a 
much more equitable bill than the one 
sent down to us by the present admin- 
istration. Seven cents a gallon was rec- 
ommended by the President. We put it 
at four. Talk about the trucking indus- 
try shedding tears. They are crying to 
high heaven. Five dollars was recom- 
mended by the administration. We put 
it at $3. The other levies are more or 
less minor. 

This raises the money. It will save 
thousands of lives. We need it as a de- 
fense measure. I urge you to vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to ask a question of the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILt3s]. 

Throughout all this debate we have 
heard about a tax on highway users. 
You have nevertheless taxed vehicles, 
not particularly or necessarily used on 
highways. Some reference has been 
made during the debate to the logging 
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industry operations, which in many cases 
in the district I represent, and in the 
State of Washington and the State of 
Oregon, have vehicles which do not use 
these Federal highways to any extent. 
I have seen testimony given before your 
committee to that effect. Yet, nowhere 
in this bill can I find any consideration 
given whatsoever to that particular mat- 
ter. Can the chairman tell me if any 
consideration was given and why these 
logging trucks which do not use our Fed- 
eral highways are not exempt from this 
additional tax burden? 

Mr. MILLS. It is my recollection, 
under the original act which this bill 
amends, that trucks are not subjected to 
this use tax applying to the pounds of 
weight unless they actually use the high- 
ways. We did give consideration to the 
question of whether or not we would 
provide in this bill any further exemp- 
tions from effective rates of taxes for 
special situations. It was the decision 
in the committee that we would not 
make any further exemptions to these 
taxes at this time on the ground that 
such matters could later be considered 
by the committee, by our committee 
which has jurisdiction over these taxes 
as well as those going to the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Is the gentleman 
saying, if they do not use these inter- 
state highways, they are not going to be 
paying, let us say, this weight tax which 
is really the most onerous? And believe 
me, I am happy to see this committee 
reduce that from $5 to $3. 

Mr. MILLS. The use tax is imposed 
only on vehicles that use the highways. 

Mr. WESTLAND. -These are highway 
motor vehicles. They are great big log- 
ging trucks and 72,000 pounds is about 
the average size. 

Mr. MILLS. It is my recollection 
with reference to this use tax, the term 
“use” means use in the United States on 
public highways. That is part of the 
existing law. So that, for example, if 
I have a truck that weighs 50,000 pounds, 
which I use exclusively on a farm, let us 
say, and it never gets off my own land, 
which truck is used in hauling some- 
thing from one point to another point, 
I do not have to include that truck in 
my statement which I file with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for the assess- 
ment of this tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their own re- 
marks on the pending bill at this point 
in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the people I have the privilege 
to represent, the financing legislation of- 
fered in H.R. 6713 is a real disappoint- 
ment and should be rejected. 

We are being asked to ignore the 
promise made in 1959 that the tempo- 
rary fourth cent of Federal gasoline tax 
would expire on June 30. 
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We are also asked to renege on an- 
other promise—that of replacing the re- 
ceipts from the fourth cent of Federal 
gasoline tax with revenue from portions 
of those special highway taxes that are 
now going into the general fund. 

Briefly these are my reasons for oppos- 
ing H.R. 6713. The motor vehicle own- 
ers of my district already bear a heavy 
tax load. On gasoline alone—not to 
mention other special highway levies— 
they pay a combined Federal-State tax 
of 11 cents a gallon. Such a stiff tax 
burden by itself contributes greatly to the 
cost-price squeeze that is being felt more 
and more in our rural communities. 

I am opposed to tinkering with the 
philosophy of the 1959 Federal highway 
legislation. Certainly, those _ special 
road taxes now being paid to the Federal 
Government and not used for highways 
cannot be ignored if the taxpayer is to 
receive fair treatment. 

In my opinion, the action by Congress 
in 1959 to use a portion of the auto and 
parts taxes for the road program was 
sound. And these provisions should be 
allowed to go into effect as scheduled. 
In all fairness to the motoring taxpay- 
er, let us first use what he is now paying 
before we extract still more from him. 
Ample funds are already available from 
Federal highway taxes now being col- 
lected but not used for roads. 

It is in the American tradition to face 
issues squarely. Our taxpaying motor- 
ists deserve to be dealt with fairly. Any- 
thing short of this would be an injustice. 

Adoption of this measure would result 
in double taxation on a class of citizens 
solely because they use the highways. I 
submit, therefore, under any test of 
logic or equity that the tax proposals 
contained in H.R. 6713 are both un- 
reasonable and unnecessary and should 
not be enacted by this Congress. 

The following is my testimony of 
March 15 before the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RALPH F.. BEER- 
MANN, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee. I am the 
Representative from the Third District of 
Nebraska. The district I represent is pri- 
marily agricultural. I am one of six brothers 
who farm and feed cattle on a farm in Da- 
kota County, Nebr. My share of this opera- 
tion is 280 acres, on which I have the privi- 
lege of paying interest and taxes on an area 
of land about equal to what is more com- 
monly known as the family-sized farm. 

On behalf of the people I have the privi- 
lege to represent, I would like to state that 
the recent special message submitted by the 
President to the Congress concerning the 
Federal highway program was a real disap- 
pointment. 

In his message, the President ignored the 
promise made by Congress in 1959 that the 
temporary fourth cent of the Federal gaso- 
line tax would die in June of this year. 
What he did call for was an indefinite con- 
tinuation of this temporary tax combined 
with steep increases in other road levies. 
This despite the fact that as a Senator 2 years 
ago John F. Kennedy had favored the 1959 
Highway Act. 

In Nebraska when one makes a promise, 
not only do people expect that promise to 
be kept, but the man making it is honor- 
bound to keep his word. 
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In this same message, the President also 
asked Congress to renege on another prom- 
ise—the feature which calls for replacing the 
receipts from the fourth cent of the Federal 
gasoline tax with revenue from portions of 
those special taxes on motorists that is now 
going into the general fund. This is the 
money from one-half of the 10-percent Fed- 
eral tax on new autos and from five-eights 
of the 8-percent tax on parts and accessories. 

The people of my district already bear a 
heavy tax load just to own and operate 
their motor vehicles. On gasoline alone— 
not to mention other special highway 
levies—they pay a combined Federal-State 
tax of 11 cents a gallon. Such a stiff tax load 
by itself contributes greatly to the cost-price 
squeeze that is being felt more and more by 
our people in our rural communities today. 

I am appearing here today to urge that the 
promise made by Congress in 1959 at the 
recommendation of this committee be kept 
and the reduction in the Federal gasoline 
tax rate be made. 

I am opposed to tinkering with the Federal 
highway legislation which is now on the 
books. Certainly those special road taxes 
now being paid to the Federal Government 
and not being used for highways cannot be 
overlooked if the taxpayer is to receive fair 
treatment. 

By the same token, there is absolutely no 
justification whatsoever for increasing our 
taxes as proposed by the President. 

At this point, if I may digress for a mo- 
ment, let us review some of the history of 
the Federal road program which leads me 
to these conclusions. 

As I understand it, the Federal Govern- 
ment met its obligations for highways over 
the years by appropriating money out of the 
general fund. This had been a traditional 
practice dating back to the time when the 
Federal highway program was first started. 
It is also my understanding that the pro- 
ceeds from Federal taxes on motorists were 
not tied to the road program but went into 
the general fund. 

However, in 1956, when the interstate 
highway program was put in motion, it was 
the decision of Congress to change this tra- 
ditional method. As a result, certain Fed- 
eral highway taxes were singled out and their 
proceeds deposited in a new and separate 
highway fund. The new approach also called 
for increasing the Federal gasoline tax rate 
to provide most of the money to pay for the 
program. But the revenue from all of the 
various special highway taxes—such as the 
auto excise tax—was not set aside because 
it was not needed at the time. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding that 
in 1959, when Congress was told that more 
money was needed to keep the road program 
rolling, it was reluctant to increase the gaso- 
line tax rate again. 

However, it did so with great reservation 
and with the understanding that the in- 
creased rate would only be temporary. The 
expiration of the fourth cent was to be fol- 
lowed by using a portion of the auto and 
parts taxes previously withheld from the 
highway fund. 

In my opinion, the action by Congress in 
1959 to use a portion of the auto and parts 
taxes for the road program was sound. And 
the provisions of this legislation should be 
allowed to go into effect as scheduled. 

Moreover, looking toward the future, it 
seems to me that this road program can be 
kept moving simply by continuing the dedi- 
cation called for by the 1959 act for the 
remaining life of the program. 

In all fairness to the motoring taxpayer, 
let us first use what he is now paying before 
we extract still more taxes from him. Ample 
funds are already available from Federal 
highway taxes now being collected but not 
used for roads. 

It is in the American tradition to face is- 
sues squarely. Our taxpaying motorists de- 
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serve to be dealt with fairly. Anything short 
of this would be an injustice to them. 

Adoption of the President’s recommenda- 
tions would result in double taxation on a 
class of citizens solely because they use the 
highways. I submit, therefore, under any 
test of logic or equity that the tax increases 
recommended by the President are both un- 
reasonable and unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, we have heard a great deal in recent 
months about the march to new frontiers. 
To my way of thinking, this should mean 
working toward something better. But the 
new frontiers we are now promised appar- 
ently represent nothing more than a stag- 
gering burden of taxes which are apt to sink 
the taxpayers before they can even get 
started on the march. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Boces? 

Mr. BoGes. Congressman, I am interested 
in some of your remarks in your statement. 
Did you by any chance read President Eisen- 
hower’s message of January of this year rela- 
tive to the continuation of the highway trust 
fund? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Boccs. What did he recommend? 

Mr. BEERMANN. He recommended some- 
thing on the same line. 

Mr. Boces. Do you know that it was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who signed the 1959 act? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bocas. Who is reneging on what? 

Mr. BEERMANN. This is a congressional 
program, as I see it, and it was instituted 
for 18 months with the promise that that 
would be the end of the line, and I think 
it is time that we live up to our promises. 

Mr. Bogcs. I know, but you have the state- 
ment in your statement that President 
Kennedy, who was not President in 1959, 
was reneging on a promise. President Eisen- 
hower recommended the continuation of this 
program. Would you say that President 
Eisenhower was reneging on his promise? 

Mr. BEerRMANN. I would say that President 
Kennedy was a Member of this Congress at 
that time and helped make this promise. 

Mr. Bocas. My question is about President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. BEERMANN. You are from Louisiana; is 
that right? 

Mr. Boccs. That is correct, sir, and I am 
proud of it. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you. I would like 
to say to the gentieman from Louisiana that 
I was not here. I did not help make this 
promise. 

Mr. Boccs. I know, but the gentleman 
seems to know all about the highway pro- 
gram. I was here. I happened to be chair- 
man of the subcommittee that wrote that 
program. The gentleman gave us the bene- 
fit of a review of the program. I am glad 
the gentleman admitted he was not here. 
It is obvious that the gentleman was not 
here. 

Is the gentleman for the interstate pro- 
gram? Are you for the highway program? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boces. How does the gentleman pro- 
pose to pay for it? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Does not this i-cent gas 
tax bring in about $800 million? 

Mr. Boccs. I asked the gentleman how he 
proposed to pay for it. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I am_ getting ready to 
answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Boces. Go right ahead. 

Mr. BerrMann. Does not the excise tax 
rate raise about $1 billion and if we take 
the part that is supposed to be put into 
the program and now going in the general 
fund, we would have $200 million a year 
more now? 

Mr. Boces. Does the gentleman know why 
those excises were not put in the trust fund? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I would like to be enlight- 
ened. 
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Mr. Boces. There happened to be a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury named Humphrey, 
who was a very able man, incidentally, and 
@ man whom I respected greatly who made 
the same statement that was made here on 
yesterday, incidentally, by the new Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, namely, that 
the general fund could not stand it. 

I happened to be one that felt at that 
time that all these excises should have gone 
into the trust fund. I felt that way then 
and I still feel that way, but the gentleman’s 
knowledge of the partisan considerations 
here, I must say, is quite partisan, to say the 
least. 

This program originated in the Eisenhower 
administration. The original estimates on 
the cost were $25 billion. The estimates 
that we get now are $11 billion more than 
that and these estimates originated not since 
January 20, 1961, but prior to January 20, 
1961. 

If I may be so bold as to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman, it would be that this pro- 
gram has not been a partisan program and 
I am surprised at him coming here making 
a partisan approach to it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BEERMANN. May I have a remark there, 
please? 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I said that I farm with five 
brothers. 

Mr. Boccs. I have heard that several times. 
I know that you are a farmer. I heard your 
speech on the floor. 

Mr. BEERMANN. We have to meet a payroll. 

Mr. Boccs. A lot of people have to do that. 

Mr. BEERMANN. There are a lot of things 
we would like to have on our farm. We 
would like to have some new tractors and 
new equipment and we would like to build 
some buildings, if you please, but we have 
to operate within our budget, and if the 
cost of this program has gone up, and I do 
not know why it has, and I am not going to 
point an accusing finger at anyone, or any 
administration on that basis, I think we 
should live within our budget. 

Thank you. 

The CHamrMAN. Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
this: That this witness is a witness after 
my own heart and that he does talk business 
sense, and regardless of whose fault it is that 
this highway program is costing 50 percent 
more than it was originally estimated and 
why it is costing that much more, that has 
nothing to do with the problem before us 
with the exception that it has created that 
problem and now we are trying to meet 
it. I am in full accord with what the wit- 
ness has told this committee, and I approve 
his reasons for it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MacHROWICzZ. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. In your statement you 
said: 

“It is also my understanding that the pro- 
ceeds from Federal taxes on motorists were 
not tied to the road program, but went into 
the general fund.” 

I presume you are referring to the gaso- 
line tax. What taxes are you talking about? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Prior to 1956? 

Mr. MacHRowicz. I do not know. This is 
part of your statement on page 3. What did 
you have in mind? 

Mr. BEERMANN. The part that I have in 
mind is that I would like to see the promise 
kept on the excise taxes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What excise taxes are 
you referring to? 

Mr. Boces. What excise taxes? 

Mr. BEERMANN. On cars and tires, bat- 
teries, parts. 

Mr. Boccs. Give us the ones that do not 
go into the trust fund. Spell them out for 
us so we know which ones they are. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I understand now that all 
of the excise taxes are going into the general 
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fund. I would like to see the promise kept 
that the 50 percent that should go into the 
highway fund be put there. 

Mr. Boccs. Oh, no. Some of the excises go 
into the general fund, some of them do not. 
Which ones are you referring to in your 
statement that should go into the trust 
fund? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Then I will have to ask 
you. Which ones do not? 

Mr. MAcHRowiIcz. Which ones did you 
have in mind? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I understand that all of 
the excise taxes are going into the general 
fund. 

Mr. Boces. Your understanding is quite 
wrong. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Then enlighten me, please. 

Mr. BoccGs. It was my understanding you 
had come here to enlighten us. 

Mr. BEERMANN. No, I came in to ask you 
to keep a promise. That is my sole pur- 
pose in being here, to keep faith with the 
people on the basis that this law was ori- 
ginally passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MACHROWICz. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. In answer to Mr. Boccs’ 
question, you said that if the excise taxes 
that were supposed to be put into the pro- 
gram were put in there, there would be no 
need for these additional taxes. What ex- 
cise taxes do you understand were supposed 
to be put into the program? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I understand that 50 per- 
cent of the excise taxes, which would 
amount to approximately $800 million, were 
supposed to be put in the special fund at 
the expiration of this cent gas tax. 

Mr. MacHRowicz. Do you mean that when 
the excise taxes on automobiles were en- 
acted by Congress they were intended to be 
used in the road fund? Is that what your 
feeling is? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I understand that in 1956 
this program was changed and the excise 
taxes were supposed to go into the special 
fund. Then, at the end of this temporary 
18-month 1-cent tax half of these were to 
go into the special fund on highways in- 
stead of into the general fund. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. Did you know before 
you made the statement that when the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles was enacted, it was 
never intended to be used for the road fund, 
but was to go into the general fund? 

Mr. BEERMANN. Gentlemen, I think we 
are running around the bush here pretty far. 

Mr. MacHROwIcz. I am asking you, did you 
know that? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I am asking you to keep 
your promise that you made when this legis- 
lation was enacted. That is my sole purpose. 

Mr. MacuHrowicz. Is that the only answer 
you have to my question? 

Mr. BEERMANN. That is why I came here, 
to ask to keep faith with the people. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. CurtTIs. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
the witness for coming here and giving us 
the point of view of one of the citizens of 
the community, and I take it, and I am 
sure it is unfortunate, that some of the 
members of the committee have misinter- 
preted this statement. I have read it. I see 
no partisanship in the statement. The only 
comment I would make is, I do myself direct 
some of the criticism to the previous ad- 
ministration just as Ido here. I think that 
should be the objective of the committee, to 
take the benefit of your views as a citizen, 
and I hope other citizens will come before 
us as you have done and give us their point 
of view. I did not expect you to come and 
give us, this committee, details on excises. 

Mr. Boccs is an authority on that and so 
is Mr. MacHrowicz. I think the point that 
you make is very well taken. It is a point 
that I have made. You could have, had you 
done some additional research, substantiated 
your point of view even more thoroughly. 
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This Congress, without the request of the 
previous President, and indeed against his 
advice, extended this program, and its cost, 
and accelerated it without providing the 
method of financing those changes. We 
had this problem up the last time we had 
the question of financing. 

I think our people have a right to be dis- 
turbed about the way this program is going, 
and I myself am very disturbed. I appre- 
ciate your statement. I hope that this will 
not discourage you other Congressmen and 
other citizens from coming before this com- 
mittee and giving us the benefit of your point 
of view on these things. I hope my col- 
leagues will refrain from going into matters 
which I can tell you do not claim to be an 
expert on and did not come here to testify 
on. You limited yourself to a very proper 
comment, and I just wanted to say that I 
appreciate it and I hope you will again ap- 
pear and other citizens, and will not be dis- 
couraged by the treatment that you have 
been given at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any further questions? 

Mr. ALGER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. ALGER. I must say to you, my col- 
leagues, that I do not share the sentiments 
expressed here today because I am quick to 
admit I do not know all the tax law, and I 
suspect if some of us up here had to recite 
the excise taxes and just where they go we 
might have trouble, any one of us, if not 
all of us. 

Furthermore, as one who departed from 
the previous administration most vocifer- 
ously when this bill was written to put it 
on @ pay-as-you-go basis, which I was a 
true champion of then and I am now, I took 
exception to some of the things the ad- 
ministration said. I do not consider your 
statement partisan. I think you are only re- 
minding us that some in Congress seem to be 
awfully fast and loose with the taxpayer’s 
money, and you are asking us to be more 
responsible in looking into where the money 
is going. We have increased the cost of this 
program hand over fist. We are not even 
sure why and I am asking questions and I 
intend to find out, and I think others on 
this committee are equally interested as you 
are in finding out, the why of the increase of 
cost before we ask people to jack up the 
taxes once again. I want to add my word to 
that of my colleagues in thanking you for 
appearing, and I hope your experience to- 
day does not discourage you in the future in 
appearing before this committee. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. DEROUNIAN. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I think the gentleman 
from Nebraska’s statement has been most 
refreshing for no other reason than that it 
gives us a basic philosophy that has made 
this country great, that you stay within your 
budget, pay your bills, and do not borrow 
unnecessarily, because it is the “little fel- 
low” who gets hurt in the end. Being a 
small farmer he does not come here as a 
representative of some of these Mississippi 
corporations that get 3, 4, 5 million dollar 
subsidies. He comes here as a Representa- 
tive in Congress and one who has built up 
his farm operation by the sweat of his brow. 

I would certainly say this to the gentle- 
man: That if you disagree with anything 
this administration does, it is your duty, if 
that is the way you feel, to speak out. I do 
not think you need clear with Pierre Salinger 
before you come before any committee of 
Congress to tell us what you think. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. KING? 

Mr. Kr1nc. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I 
came in a little late. I have the gentie- 
man’s statement. As long as they leave the 
administration of Mr. Truman out of the 
argument, I suggest that we go on to the 
next witness. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Perhaps Mr. Kina has 
made a very good suggestion. Thank you, 
Mr. BEERMANN, for coming to the committee. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, had 
there been a rollcall vote on H.R. 6713, I 
would have voted ‘‘no”’ for the following 
reasons: 

My State of Pennsylvania has just 
added an additional 2-cent gasoline tax 
which is a large percentage of increase. 

The people were promised the 1-cent 
temporary gasoline tax would expire 
June 30, 1961, and that promise should 
have been honored. 

Proponents say our highway program 
must be kept on schedule. Sound busi- 
ness principles dictate that when im- 
provements are contemplated and the 
money is not available, the improvements 
should be delayed. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
means of obtaining the funds for financ- 
ing the highway program other than by 
continuing a fourth cent to the Federal 
gasoline tax. The tax rate on gasoline 
can revert to 3 cents a gallon come June 
30, and the program still be completed 
on schedule if we eliminate the extrava- 
gance and unnecessary expenditures. 

In my mind, the question of control- 
ling highway costs is important not only 
for the highway-using taxpayers, but for 
the people as a whole. If costs in the 
highway field are allowed to get out of 
control, it cannot help but increase the 
overall inflationary spiral which is the 
greatest single long-range threat to our 
entire economic structure. Runaway in- 
flation of roadbuilding costs, if not 
checked, will mean that the Nation will 
get fewer miles of highway for much 
greater expenditures in depreciated dol- 
lars. 

Unless we make an honest and sin- 
cere effort to get a full dollar’s worth of 
roads for each dollar of highway taxes, 
it will always be a case of the dog chas- 
ing his tail. And it will be the taxpay- 
ing motorist who will suffer. The in- 
evitable result would be to heap more 
and more taxes on our motorists—and 
they are already bearing a staggering 
tax load. 

I believe this bill will place an un- 
due burden on the backs of the motor- 
ists, and the question we must ask our- 
selves is, What can we do to avoid this. 
One approach is to eliminate unneces- 
sary and costly expenditures in the na- 
tional highway program by using more 
heavy-duty asphalt paving in place of 
expensive portland cement concrete 
paving. 

This approach would not be a novel 
idea. In 1959 I sought the same type of 
equitable remedy. A remedy which 
merely would assure our taxpayers that 
they are paying for the least expensive 
paving whenever and wherever possible. 

I would seek an amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, if I were allowed, which 
would simply require the States to solicit 
competitive bidding for both types of 
road surfacing—asphalt and portland 
cement. I deeply regret that the rule 
for this bill does not permit me to offer 
such an amendment. 

Perhaps it is a needless reminder, but 
we must not forget that the entire motor- 
ing public is paying the bill for this 
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highway program. I believe they would 
desire and demand that their tax funds 
are spent as economically as possible. 
Any highway act which permits any 
State unilaterally to select only one type 
of road surfacing is an open invitation 
to waste and inefficiency. It is an elim- 
ination of free competition and a preju- 
diced use of the taxpayers’ moneys. 

Where comparative bid prices are 
available for interstate projects, the 
record shows conclusively that asphalt 
is vastly more economical than portland 
cement. In my own State of Massachu- 
setts, the saving with asphalt per 4-lane 
mile is more than $86,000. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in a 
speech before the National Press Club 
just a couple of weeks ago, had this to 
say: 

The Federal Government is now spending 
some $3 billion a year on public roads. Yet 
there has been relatively little spent for re- 
search in two crucial areas: Safety and low- 
er cost roads. 


The Secretary went on to say: 


A 5-percent reduction in construction cost 
would save some $150 million a year. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that substan- 
tial savings can be realized by using 
lower cost paving materials. I say to 
you that a saving of $86,000 per 4-lane 
mile when translated into the entire 
41,000 mile Interstate System is a tre- 
mendously important savings. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote against the highway bill in view of 
the fact that the United States presently 
has in operation a highway program 
passed in 1956 calling for the expendi- 
ture of $52% billion. Of this amount, 
almost $11 billion has already been 
spent, leaving more than $4144 billion 
still remaining to be spent. 

The only question arising from the 
bill is whether an additional sum in ex- 
cess of $914 billion in taxes should be 
authorized until 1972 in order that the 
program can be completed on schedule. 
This will require that American motor- 
ists will be deprived of the 1-cent-per- 
gallon reduction in gasoline taxes 
scheduled to go into effect in July of 
this year, that the tax on trucking will 
be greatly increased, and that additional 
revenue of $150 million per year will be 
needed from the general income tax. 

The highway program would be com- 
pleted 4 years later without these in- 
creased taxes. If the current highway 
bill does not pass, the program merely 
will be stretched out. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in first things 
first. I oppose additional taxes to build 
shining highways from slum to sordid 
slum. Our national wealth is not limit- 
less, and I prefer to use our tax dollars 
on emergency needs such as defense, ur- 
ban renewal, education, and health. 

The highway program is, of course, 
important. However, we already have 
a long-range program for highway con- 
struction without tapping general tax 
revenues, and with minimum impact on 
the users. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
also want to say that the financing provi- 
sions of this bill disturb me greatly. I 
do not see how we can justify a contin- 
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uance of this fourth cent of the Federal 
gasoline tax to our constituents while 
the Federal Government withholds from 
support of the highway program huge 
portions of the special taxes it collects 
from this country’s motor vehicle own- 
ers. At this time nearly $2 billion of 
automotive taxes are being so withheld 
annually. 

The point has been made that it is no 
more reasonable to say that all auto- 
motive taxes should be dedicated to the 
road program than to say that certain 
other taxes should be dedicated to func- 
tions of particular value to the people 
who pay those taxes—cigarette taxes for 
the benefit of cigarette smokers, liquor 
taxes for the benefit of drinkers, and so 
on. 
But this claim ignores the practical 
fact that the Nation’s motor vehicle 
owners have been saddled with the sole 
and exclusive responsibility of. paying 
the entire cost of the most gigantic pub- 
lic works program in the history of man- 
kind. The national highway program, 
inaugurated in 1956, is described as be- 
ing of the most widespread economic 
and defense benefit, but the cost of that 
program is placed entirely upon the 
shoulders of the people who own and op- 
erate cars, trucks, and buses. 

Surely in the face of that fact, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that these peo- 
ple should at least be given full credit 
for all the special taxes they pay. Even 
at that, they are getting no great bar- 
gain from their Government. They are 
still paying for benefits that many 
others will enjoy. 

But to single them out to pay the en- 
tire cost of this program, and then to 
deny them credit for nearly half of the 
special taxes they pay, is illogical and 
unreasonable by any standard of meas- 
urement. 

It seems to me that this country’s mo- 
tor vehicle owners are long overdue for 
a more reasonable tax treatment by the 
Federal Government. I am _ disap- 
pointed that this bill does not even take 
a step in that direction. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to add my voice to those of my 
colleagues who are concerned about the 
financing provisions of this bill before 
us. What particularly bothers me about 
this bill is that it would, in effect, make 
permanent the fourth cent of the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 

Let me review this situation very 
briefly. When the new interstate high- 
way program was enacted in 1956 the 
Federal tax on gasoline was increased 
from 2 to 3 cents a gallon to supply most 
of the revenue for this tremendous pro- 
gram. 

Then, after the estimated cost for 
completing the system shot up from $27 
billion to $41 billion in the short space 
of 2 years, we were told again in 1959 
that it was necessary to increase the 
gasoline tax another cent as a stopgap 
measure to keep the program moving 
along. As we all know, however, that 
1959 legislation stipulated that the tax 
increase was to be temporary, and that 
when it went back to 3 cents a gallon 
in June of this year we were going to 
tap some of the other revenue that mo- 
torists are paying in special Federal 
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automotive taxes for the highway pro- 
gram. 

I can say with some pride that the 
last time the State gasoline tax in Flor- 
ida was increased was back in 1931. 
In other words, our tax rate has held 
steady in Florida for 30 years. The first 
Federal gasoline tax was enacted on a 
temporary basis in 1932. But I find 
it a little ironic that the Federal tax 
has grown to 4 cents in the same 
period and that now we are talking 
about making the fourth cent permanent. 
I am sure that I am not the only man 
in this room who is concerned about this 
trend and where it is leading us. 

I think that one very real danger we 
face in keeping the tax rate on gasoline 
as high as it is, is the possibility that 
Wwe are going to encourage more and 
more people to buy compact cars. A 
study prepared for the Florida Legisla- 
tive Interim Tax Committee, by Rollins 
College, in my State, indicates that there 
may be more than half a million com- 
pact cars registered in Florida by 1964. 
That would be just about one-quarter 
of total passenger-car registrations. 

If this comes to pass, gentlemen, I 
do not know what precise effect it will 
have on gasoline tax revenues for the 
Federal highway program and for Flor- 
ida’s own road program. Many people 
are saying that compact cars will mean 
lower gasoline consumption and reduced 
tax revenues. This makes sense to me. 
If this happens—and it could happen 
in your States as well as in mine—the 
high tax burden on gasoline will be one 
principal reason for it. I hope you are 
all aware of this fact. 

Let me remind you all of one other 
thing. Back in 1956 Congress called 
for the Bureau of Public Roads to con- 
duct a study of how the costs of this 
highway program might be allocated in 
the fairest and most equitable manner. 
The results of that study, which were 
published early this year, indicate that 
there are benefits of these new highways 
to the general economy that justify a 
contribution to the cost of the program 
from the general fund of the Treasury. 
This contribution would not even include 
the standby value of this System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways—let me 
repeat that word “‘Defense’”—to the mili- 
tary. 

We asked the Bureau of Public Roads 
to make this study. Now we are being 
asked in this bill to ignore one of the 
most important findings of that study. 
I, for one, do not think we should ignore 
it. I think that we are asking the mo- 
torists of this Nation to pay too much 
for a program that benefits everyone 
in this country, whether he drives an 
automobile or not. 

And to be even more specific, I think 
we are asking the motorists to pay an 
exorbitant tax on one product that comes 
close to being an absolute necessity for 
rich and poor alike. I am, of course, 
referring to gasoline. These, gentlemen, 
are my reservations about this bill. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are but a “baker’s dozen” serving in this 
House today who were Members when 
the first temporary Federal gasoline tax 
was passed in 1932. Many other Mem- 
bers have participated in further in- 
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creases, with each one being described 
as “temporary,” the latest being in 1959. 

As the Members of this House may 
suspect, my interests in 1932 were in 
matters other than taxes. The people of 
my district, however, have long mem- 
ories and are impatiently waiting for 
this latest tax increase to drop back ac- 
cording to schedule. I have received 
many letters and calls urging that this 
tax expire June 30, 1961, according to 
law. 

These communications have not been 
of the type recognized as resulting from 
an organized campaign—each was a 
personal appeal for relief and a call for 
return to principle. The average motor- 
ist, in my State at least, is fed up with 
Paying a disproportionate cost of main- 
taining our highways. 

Today I find myself faced with a 
problem. The bill before us comes to us 
under a closed rule and while it con- 
tains many provisions which I favor, the 
inclusion of a section extending the 
4-cent Federal gasoline tax rate for an in- 
definite, and possibly permanent, period 
leaves me no choice but to reluctantly 
vote against the bill. 

As a former member of the Maine 
State Legislature, I know the problem 
which our State has in meeting its high- 
way commitments; I know of its reliance 
on the gasoline tax as a source of that 
income. I think it is unfair both to our 
citizens and to our States to permit this 
inequitable Federal tax to continue. 

Our Interstate and Defense Highway 
System should not be the responsibility 
of a tax on a single product but dis- 
tributed over as broad a base as possible 
so that all citizens who share in its 
benefits may assume a share of the cost. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to commend Mr. FALton, 
chairman of the Highway Subcommittee, 
and Mr. Mutts, chairman of Ways 
and Means, who had such a vital role 
in compromising the financing part of 
this program. I am vitally interested in 
the highway program particularly be- 
cause of the fact that I have the honor 
to be a member of the Public Works 
Committee and a member of the Sub- 
committee on Roads which has consid- 
ered this legislation over the years. I 
believe this is the year of decision. 
This is the year when the Congress must 
determine once and for all just what 
we will do with the highway program, 
particularly with reference to the 41,000 
miles of Interstate System which we 
authorized in 1956. You have had be- 
fore you and we all have, as Members 
of the Congress, the results of several 
important highway studies that have 
been forwarded to us since the begin- 
ning of this session. 'This includes the 
210 study which deals with the benefi- 
ciaries of the program. 

I have examined the various proposals 
which have been advanced as possible 
methods of financing the program. This 
includes all those which run the gamut 
from an increase of the gasoline tax to 
a stretchout of the program. I favor 
none of these proposals. 

The position I take today is the same 
one that I took 2 years ago when we 
were considering the question of tem- 
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porary financing of the highway pro- 
gram until the reports we now have be- 
fore us reach the Congress. In August 
of 1959 I introduced H.R. 8512 which 
authorized the transfer of certain excise 
taxes on automobiles and parts and ac- 
cessories from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund to help finance the 
program until we had reached the posi- 
tion we are now in today. These were 
simply intended as a stopgap for the 
purpose of continuing the program until 
we could decide what the final form of 
financing the balance of the program 
would be. 

This measure was compromised in 
that the Federal gasoline tax was in- 
creased 1 cent for a 21-month period 
ending June 30 of this year and then 
the excise taxes are to go into effect. I 
might remind the Committee that at 
that time we made a commitment to the 
American motorist and to the American 
people that this 1-cent tax was to be 
of a temporary nature. I believe we 
should honor this commitment. I do 
not take the somewhat cynical approach 
that eventually in all cases temporary 
taxes become permanent taxes. I be- 
lieve the ordinary user of the highway, 
the passenger car owner, is paying more 
than his share at the present time for 
the construction of these roads. He is 
doing it willingly because he realizes the 
advantage that will accrue to all of us 
when we have modern, safe, efficient 
highways crisscrossing our American 
continent. But, gentlemen, we made a 
commitment at that time and we should 
honor it. 

Now I would further like to remind 
you that when we enacted the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act in 1956 that created 
the Interstate System we authorized the 
creation of a trust fund to which high- 
way-user taxes—and I emphasize “high- 
way-user taxes’’—were to be diverted to 
finance the program. At that time we 
were advised that the estimated costs 
for completing the system would be some 
$25 billion. We now discover there has 
been a considerable increase in the cost 
of the program and that it will run to 
$41 billion or more. However, since the 
creation of the trust fund only a certain 
percentage of highway-user taxes have 
been diverted to the trust fund, while 
the balance of these taxes have gone into 
the general fund. Parenthetically, I 
might add that at the very beginning 
of the life of the trust fund, even before 
it went into full operation, almost 
$2 billion worth of prior authorizations 
which were earmarked for the general 
fund were transferred to the trust fund. 
Thus, at the very outset this fund found 
itself saddled with some $2 billion that 
no one assumed it would have to handle. 
I remind you of this factor as a partial 
answer to those who would argue that 
these additional highway-user taxes can- 
not be diverted from the general fund 
to the trust fund because of the prob- 
lem of balancing the budget. Yet 4 short 
years ago a reverse situation went into 
effect, and that is partially the reason 
we find ourselves in this financial fix 
today. 

I am advised that roughly $1.7 billion 
of highway user taxes, those on automo- 
biles, parts and accessories, buses, and 
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trucks still remain outside of the trust 


fund. I believe that if the balance of 
these funds were diverted to the trust 
fund this would more than adequately 
finance the remainder of this program so 
that it could be completed on schedule 
by 1972. 

For the information of the Committee, 
I would like to include in the Recorp at 
this point the highway taxes which are 
not available for highway use at the 
present time and which are being di- 
verted to the general fund. These in- 
clude three main taxes—those on parts 
and accessories; automobiles; and the 
balance of the tax on trucks, buses, and 
trailers. I have prepared a chart which 
runs from fiscal year 1962 through fiscal 
year 1972, which shows the estimated 
revenue these taxes should bring into the 
Treasury. A careful examination of this 
chart will show that several particular 
combinations of these taxes will provide 
more than sufficient funds to finance the 
balance of the program and complete 
the system on schedule. I ask permis- 
sion to insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Not available for highways 
[Millions of dollars] 


Parts | Trucks, 








Fiscal year and buses, | Automo-| Total 

acces- and biles 

sories trailers 
a 210 143 1, 358 1, 711 
eich iom aseaiee a 219 146 1, 384 1, 749 
EP eae 230 149 1, 418 ‘ 
gkidinonweiam 237 153 1, 433 1, 823 
el itsannneaieee 246 158 1, 463 1, 867 
a 254 162 1, 503 1,919 
SS 262 168 1, 543 1, 973 
a caseintseze tei 271 172 1, 588 2, 031 
aces ceca 280 178 1, 633 2,091 
289 182 1, 678 2,149 
Pe ikicncenane 298 188 1, 723 2, 209 





I trust that this Committee will give 
serious consideration to my proposal. I 
believe that many besides highway users 
will benefit by this program. This in- 
cludes the property owner near the high- 
way; the various agencies of government 
in city, town, or village who use these 
roads for safety and health purposes; 
our great postal service; the industries 
whose materials are carried safely and 
efficiently over these roads; the indus- 
tries that supply the materials for road 
construction and many other nonuser 
beneficiaries. 

Probably one of the single most im- 
portant units of our entire national life 
that will be benefited by this program 
is our defense system. In fact, in 1956 
the Congress renamed this program, call- 
ing it the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. Certainly in 
years to come in times of crises our 
military should and will take full advan- 
tage of these roads. In fact, today at the 
present throughout the Nation on day- 
to-day maneuvers the military is using 
these roads for the swift, safe, and sure 
transport of men, arms, missiles, and 
other strategic materials. 

I think it is quite apparent that these 
roads will indeed prove a benefit to many 
80-called nonhighway users who really 
will find these roads an invaluable ad- 
junct to the various forms of business 
whether private or governmental. If 
this is the case, then certainly it seems 
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logical that these people should be taxed 
along with the highway users for the 
construction of these roads for indeed 
they are just as strongly beneficiaries 
and users of the program as is the driver 
of the car, bus, or truck that moved on 
these roads. In fact, the 210 study re- 
cently submitted by the Secretary of 
Commerce points out in the report, and 
I believe this figure is low, that a charge 
of at least 8 percent to the general fund 
should be made to take care of the cost 
of those who benefit from this program. 

There is indeed every logical reason 
why the additional highway user taxes 
in the general fund should be diverted 
to the trust fund for the benefit of the 
highway program. 

Let me conclude by saying that [ama 
firm believer in good highways and I 
believe they are essential to our national 
self-interest. I believe this program 
should be completed on schedule and I 
believe that highway user taxes should 
be used to finance this program. Gen- 
tlemen, let us solve this highway 
financing problem once and for all but 
let us not solve it by the imposition of 
additional taxes upon those who I believe 
cannot afford any more. Let us instead 
use the taxes we have available and give 
this highway program the green light 
it needs to produce the greatest benefits 
to all of us as citizens of this Nation. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to add my voice to those 
of my distinguished colleagues express- 
ing grave concern about the financing 
provisions of this bill. The temporary 
1 cent of the Federal gasoline tax is due 
to terminate on June 30 of this year. 
By extending that tax for at least the 
next decade, what this bill would do is 
saddle the motorists of this Nation with 
@ combined Federal and State gasoline 
tax averaging a little over 10 cents a 
gallon. 

If the tax would stop there it would 
be bad enough. But you all know as well 
as I do that Congress and the State 
legislatures will be knocking on the door 
year in and year out to push the tax rate 
higher and higher. That is what makes 
the situation even worse. 

Frankly, I am opposed to any new 
taxes at this time. And the continua- 
tion of what had been promised as a 
temporary, stopgap tax increase is hardly 
different from a brand new tax measure. 

Rather than look for ways to extend 
temporary taxes and levy new ones, I 
think we should be devoting the con- 
siderable talents of this body to looking 
for ways to keep expenditures in line 
with revenues. After all, the American 
public is already carrying a tremendous 
burden of taxation at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. 

I have heard very little said here today 
about exactly why it is so imperative 
that this vast system of interstate high- 
ways be completed by 1972. It would 
not do for us to complete 38,000 miles 
by that date. It would not do to com- 
plete 40,500. It definitely has to be 
41,000 miles. And if we do not complete 
all 41,000 miles, what is going to happen? 
Not very much, I suspect. 

I am not proposing that we inten- 
tionally drag our heels on this program. 
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But I do think that it is more important 
that we spend the taxpayers money 
soundly and prudently than that we 
spend it fast. 

We all know that it is being spent fast, 
but not always soundly. There have 
been mistakes of planning and admin- 
istration. There have been grave errors 
of judgment. And there have been too 
many examples of waste and scandal 
for me to want to write a blank check 
for a continuation of the same sort of 
operation. 

I believe we should be thinking in 
terms of giving priority to those portions 
of this vast system for which the need 
is greatest. By the same token, there 
are obviously other portions which 
could easily be postponed for many years 
to come. 

I also believe that if we proceed on a 
level-headed basis, in line with the reve- 
nues available under the provisions of 
the 1959 act, that construction materials 
will be available at lower prices and that 
there will be less likelihood of inflation 
increasing the costs of this program 
again in the next few years. 

Gentlemen, these are the reasons why 
I firmly believe we can have a reasonable 
level of taxation and good highways too. 
We should be able to honor our promise 
to the American motorists that the 
fourth cent of the Federal gasoline tax 
will expire on June 30 and still have an 
interstate highway program that this 
Nation can be proud of. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of Kansas recognize the impor- 
tance of the Interstate Highway System. 
Kansas citizens will use these highways 
along with their farm-to-market roads 
which constitute the bread and butter 
of our agricultural transportation. We 
are more than willing to pay our share 
on their behalf, as we have been doing 
for years. 

We also have a rather pleasant habit 
in the Midwest of putting faith in an- 
other’s word—and of keeping faith with 
our own. 

It seems that the Federal Government 
has instituted several temporary tax pro- 
grams which never are allowed to ex- 
pire. Temporary taxes on new trucks, 
gasoline, and other highway-related 
items is one of those programs. 

Once again as we approach the expira- 
tior date of the 4-cent-per-gallon tem- 
porary tax on gasoline on July 31, 1961, 
we tell the family motorists of the Na- 
tion: “Sorry, you will have to continue 
paying 4 cents a gallon tax on your gaso- 
line until July 31, 1972.” 

While we continue to tax the motorist, 
we also add to the tax burden of truck 
operators. Each of us already has been 
forewarned by many of these small busi- 
ness men and women in our districts 
that higher taxes would result in their 
losing business and lead to more unem- 
ployment. 

I concur with my colleagues who be- 
lieve that the 1-cent-per-gallon decrease 
in the excises applicable to gasoline and 
diesel fuel should be allowed to occur 
as scheduled on July 1, 1961. 

We should build our highways on a 
pay-as-you-go basis; and we should ear- 
mark for highway purposes those tax 
receipts now going into the general fund 
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of the Treasury which are realized from 
taxes imposed on highway users. 

The general fund of the Treasury 
should contribute to the highway pro- 
gram because of the benefits which ac- 
crue to nonhighway users. 

It is possible that we may have to ac- 
cept the possibility of stretching out the 
completion of this program beyond 1972. 
In view of the burden which the tax- 
payers already must bear, and in con- 
sideration of the commitments which 
we may have to make in this Congress to 
stimulate the economy and strengthen 
our defenses, it would be appropriate to 
apply the brakes here. 

Finally, I regret that the Rules Com- 
mittee has permitted this important 
measure to reach the floor with a rule 
that does not allow amendments. The 
House cannot work its will in this 
instance. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the bill before us today 
for several reasons. 

First. I am opposed to the continua- 
tion of the additional 1-cent-a-gallon 
levy on motor fuels because it repre- 
sents another in the seemingly endless 
succession of so-called temporary taxes 
that are somehow never permitted to 
expire. I have not bothered the Legis- 
lative Reference Service for a list of the 
onetime temporary taxes that have 
followed this time-honored course, but 
I can assure you that such a list would 
be lengthy. Partly responsible for the 
state of our present jerry-built tax 
structure, this procedure does not foster 
confidence in the manner in which we 
seek needed revenues. 

Second. I am opposed to the bill be- 
cause it is inequitable insofar as the 
taxpayers of New York State are con- 
cerned. We in New York have built al- 
most 570 miles of interstate highways 
without Federal assistance and are en- 
titled to nearly $800 million in reim- 
bursements for our efforts. The people 
of New York exercised initiative and 
foresight when they proceeded to con- 
struct at their own expense free and 
toll roads for inclusion in the Interstate 
System at a time when those roads were 
badly needed and when there was no 
money forthcoming from the Federal 
Government to build them. The Con- 
gress will not even say that it will con- 
sider the matter of reimbursement at 
some future date. The fear grows in my 
mind that the people of New York will 
forever stand penalized because of the 
progress they made when progress was 
badly needed. I ask why they should 
be forced to pay higher taxes to help 
construct interstate highways all across 
the country and continue to bear the 
expense for a considerable portion of 
their own interstate mileage allocation. 

Third. I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause I feel that the nonhighway user 
does not pay a fair share of the cost of 
the program in proportion to the count- 
less benefits that accrue to him as a re- 
sult of highway construction. The De- 
partment of Commerce, in assessing the 
allocation of costs for the program, 
stated that 8 percent of the program’s 
benefits accrue to others than those 
whose taxes now finance the trust fund. 
Although that estimate is open to some 
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question, I think it is widely agreed that 
the interstate highway program is bene- 
ficial to our national defense and has an 
important impact on the health of our 
economy. The benefits to nonhighway 
users cannot be easily measured but 
they can certainly be said to justify 
assigning the general revenues a por- 
tion of the responsibility for financing 
the cost of the Interstate System. 

Fourth. I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause I feel it is time we readjusted the 
target date for completion of the inter- 
state program, instead of continually 
boosting the taxload on our citizens. 
The feeling seems to be that the system 
must be completed on target date no 
matter what it costs the American 
people in taxes. We always force the 
taxpayer t> do the adjusting, never the 
program itself. I think it is time we 
achieved some balance here. I do not 
recognize any pressing need to maintain 
this steadfast adherence to the 1972 
target date. 

Fifth. I am opposed to this bill because 
I think the interstate highway program 
is loaded with excessive and unnecessary 
expense and, although some effort has 
been made to investigate this matter, I 
feel that a much longer and much harder 
look needs to be taken before saddling 
the taxpayer with this additional load. 

I think the interstate highway pro- 
gram is clearly a worthwhile program 
and I continue to support it and endorse 
its objectives. I only wish that we could 
have a bill here today which was equi- 
table to the people I represent so that I 
could support it with a clear conscience. 

I do not want to see the program un- 
dercut here today. It is merely this bill 
that I oppose. I realize that it is neces- 
sary to produce more revenues if we are 
to complete the program as scheduled. I 
merely contend that there are construc- 
tive and feasible alternatives to the 
measure which the Ways and Means 
Committee has given us, and I would like 
to see this body have an opportunity to 
consider one or more of those alterna- 
tives. 

I introduced an alternative measure 
earlier in the session which called for an 
extension of the completion date till 1975, 
a lowering of the tax on gasoline and 
diesel fuel, an appropriation each year 
from the general fund of the Treasury to 
meet the clear obligation of the non- 
highway users, a waiving of the operation 
of the Byrd amendment so that the ele- 
ments of stability and certainty could be 
injected into the program, and an au- 
thorization of $2.1 billion a year for in- 
terstate construction which could be de- 
pended upon by the States for the fiscal 
years 1963 through 1974. 

I introduced measures earlier in the 
session providing for reimbursement of 
New York State for free and toll roads 
constructed by the State and included in 
the Interstate System. 

There are other constructive alterna- 
tives—mine is not the only one. 

It is not the program that I oppose 
here today. It is the proposed provisions 
for financing that program that are un- 
acceptable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize it is rather unpopular to oppose 
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legislation which has as its stated pur- 
pose good highways, modern schools, 
pure water, and soon. Nevertheless, all 
these measures are going to meet a se- 
vere test in the not too distant future; 
and that test is—can the taxpayers af- 
ford it? 

The bill under consideration, the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1961 would 
impose more taxes on the motorist. He 
is now paying more than enough in 
special taxes to complete the interstate 
highway program on schedule. 

We are told that additional levies are 
needed because all highway users’ taxes 
do not go in the highway trust fund; a 
large percentage goes into the general 
fund so we can build roads in foreign 
countries. It was called to my attention 
recently that the General Accounting 
Office reported that a foreign-aid road 
program in one country originally hav- 
ing an $18 million estimate, cost over 
$70 million before it was finished. 

In fairness to the taxpayers of this 
Nation, I sincerely believe we should pay 
for our highway program from general 
funds and set up a foreign aid trust 
fund. If this were done the American 
people would have a clearer picture of 
the extravagance of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram and I dare say that a great deal 
of money would be saved. 

Because of the method of financing 
proposed in this bill, I must oppose it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcoORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, too long have we imposed 
taxes upon our people for a given period 
of time to accommodate emergency situ- 
ations and then find ourselves in a posi- 
tion of being forced to extend such taxes. 
It is my belief that until the day arrives 
when a more thorough evaluation of re- 
quirements is made at the time such as- 
sessments are written into the law, we 
will find ourselves imposing upon our 
constituencies. 

I have long felt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is imposing upon tax areas that 
belong to the several States. If the in- 
dividual States were able to utilize tax 
moneys as local funds, we could certainly 
have developed a coordinated program 
of highways which would have been built 
cheaper than the Federal system now in- 
dicates the cost will be. At the outset of 
this program, I advocated strongly that 
it would be better to go a little more 
slowly on the highways and pay for them 
as we built. True, this attempt at ex- 
tending the gasoline tax is made osten- 
sibly to accomplish the pay-as-you-go 
philosophy. However, I believe the time 
has come when we must keep the faith 
with people who are bearing the brunt of 
the Government program. I fear greatly 
that in my areas, this extension of the 
gasoline tax will reduce purchases of 
gasoline to the extent that our sm 
service station owners will suffer a loss 
of business. 

I realize that the System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways is a grave prob- 
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Jem and most necessary in the movement 
of troops in the event of emergency, the 
evacuation of people at the greatest 
possible speed, or the normal flow of 
traffic in commerce in our ever-building 
economy. This program as it is now 
written and being developed was a great 
victory for the Democratic Party and the 
American people, but I must indicate to 
this body that it was at my insistence 
and through an understanding commit- 
tee that the word “Defense,” was added 
to the name of the program, making it 
the “National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways.” It is my sincere 
belief now and it was then that if these 
highways are to be built to accommodate 
vehicles of our defense forces with ref- 
erence to clearances, widths, and other 
dimensions to accommodate the move- 
ment of troops, missiles, and so forth, 
that certain payments should be made 
from our defense appropriations to take 
care of these additional costs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are not costs that should 
be borne by the normal users of high- 
ways. 

I, therefore, request of the Members of 
this body who believe as I do, that our 
traveling public, our farmers, truckers, 
and service stations themselves be given 
this relief which was promised them at 
the time of the passage of the existing 
statute. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a State legislator before coming 
to the Congress, I attempted to persuade 
my own State of Indiana in the period 
immediately following World War II to 
embark upon a program of new highway 
construction and highway improvement. 
We were collecting at that time just 
enough to maintain the highways we 
had. It was very difficult, and I was not 
successful in persuading the people of 
the State of Indiana to do so. During 
the ensuing years, the need became 
greater and the lag in highway con- 
struction became more evident. High- 
ways are extremely important, not only 
to the life and economy of our country, 
but they are one of our most important 
links in our whole defense setup. They 
provide for the American people a way 
to enjoy visiting and traveling in all 
parts of our great Nation. 

I supported in 1954 the first highway 
bill under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and subsequently the 1956 bill, for 
they were set up on the basis that would 
give us ultimately a fine system of high- 
ways without, at the same time, creat- 
ing any additional indebtedness. How- 
ever, as it became evident that the cost 
of the system of implementing this high- 
Way program was going to be much 
greater than we had previously antici- 
pated, it has become necessary that we 
either stretch out our program or levy 
a heavier tax to expedite it. 

In voting ‘‘no” on H.R. 6713 I have 
had the feeling that the enormous in- 
crease in tax as proposed in this bill is 
SO much greater than most people real- 
ize that in voting ‘“‘no” I hope to be able 
to bring to their attention the amount 
of this additional tax, which is $9.8 bil- 
lion. The American people are already 
Overburdened with taxes. Of course, 
you can say this is for highway pur- 
poses, but, regardless of what you pay 
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taxes for, nonetheless, it does represent 
your money that you have to put up for 
your Government. We are also con- 
fronted locally and statewide with a sub- 
stantial increase in taxes. 

As a candidate last year, I pledged to 
work for and support programs to re- 
duce taxes rather than to increase them. 
This would very definitely add a substan- 
tial tax burden to all the people of my 
district, and I should also say to our 
whole country. As fine and as worth- 
while as this highway program is, it 
seems to me it is more important to 
maintain fiscal stability and to prevent 
another inflationary spiral than it is to 
try to speed up the construction of our 
highways. I realize that in many in- 
stances this highway program is needed; 
but again I do not feel that a highway 
program is in such dire need that we 
have to resort to the kind of programs 
such as we have been witnessing at Cape 
Canaveral, where money has literally 
been wasted in millions due to an unfor- 
tunate necessity demanding great speed. 
In the example of Cape Canaveral it is 
possibly a justifiable waste of money, if 
any waste can ever be said to be justi- 
fiable, for the defense of our country. 
But in this instance I do not think a 
speedup in the program will actually see 
our highway system constructed effi- 
ciently or economically; this is certainly 
a very important consideration. 

So again I say that I am reluctant to 
vote against this bill, but I feel under 
the circumstances I must. I would just 
like to add, in conclusion, that in my 
district the vote on the question of in- 
creasing the taxes or having a stretchout 
in the program resulted in almost a dead 
heat. Out of more than 13,000 ballots 
cast, we had less than a 300 difference 
in the final tabulation of the poll on this 
particular question. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
according to testimony by the Honor- 
able C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, before hearings of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, a total 
of $9.7 billion will be needed to meet the 
anticipated costs of completing the Fed- 
eral highway program by 1972. This 
means $900 million a year must be 
raised to meet the 1972 target date for 
completion. Further, $2.5 billion has 
been diverted into the general fund 
making a real cost total of $12.2 billion. 

It is interesting to note that the bill 
proposes a tax increase from 8 to 10 
cents per pound on tire rubber; 3 to 5 
cents per pound on tread rubber; and 9 
to 10 cents per pound for tube rubber— 
for an estimated total of $1.1 billion, 
raising about $150 million a year. The 
bill also calls for a continuation of the 
1 cent temporary tax on gasoline for 
the duration of the Federal highway 
program keeping the Federal gasoline 
tax at 4 cents a gallon—for an estimated 
total of $8.3 billion or about $600 million 
a@ year. 

It is my conviction that the Members 
of this House have an obligation to the 
people in three respects regarding the 
See highway program and its financ- 

g: 


First. To allow the 1 cent tax on 
gasoline offered as a temporary tax to 
expire June 30, 1961. The people can- 
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not long be patient in view of the fact 
that temporary measures seldom are 
temporary but with seeming apparent 
ease are extended and made permanent. 
The people have a right to expect their 
Representatives in Congress to mean it 
when they say that a measure is tempo- 
rary. 

Second. To expect that money raised 
in support of the Federal highway pro- 
gram is used for the program and not 
diverted to the general fund. I was 
happy to hear the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee as- 
sure the House that this bill will not per- 
mit such diversion of funds in the fu- 
ture. However, the public has a right 
to know that some of the excise taxes 
collected on vehicles and equipment are 
being placed in the general fund and are 
not being used to pay for the Federal 
highway program. 

If the $2.5 billion diverted from the 
Federal highway program to the gen- 
eral fund were replaced, the additional 
tax levy against rubber would not be 
necessary. The fact is that the 1 cent 
temporary tax on gasoline could be 
allowed to expire and a new tax of 0.9 
cent could be levied to pick up the tab 
for the balance needed to complete the 
program by 1972. 

Third. To expect to be informed that 
this is a pay-before-you-go bill and not 
& pay-as-you-go bill. 

I am not opposed to the highway pro- 
gram. However, I do feel that the cost 
for completion of the 41,000-mile pro- 
gram should be shared by all who benefit 
from it and not just those who happen to 
operate motor vehicles. The fact that 
the highway system contributes sub- 
stantially to our national defense indi- 
cates that part of the burden of the cost 
should be levied against the defense 
budget. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in full accord with the interstate road 
program and the results that we hope to 
a by the final passage of H.R. 

No person today can fail to see the 
critical need for improvement in both 
our primary and secondary road sys- 
tems. As our economy becomes more 
complex so does transportation and 
commerce. It therefore stands to reason 
that as we progress economically our 
highway program must move forward 
on schedule. 

The transportation needs of our coun- 
try demand that our highways be made 
modern and safe. I am reliably advised 
that completion of the $41 billion Inter- 
state System by the target date in 1972 
will reduce highway deaths by as many 
as 4,000 persons a year. On a four-lane 
divided highway with controlled access 
the number of deaths by vehicle mile 
traveled is reduced by two-thirds as 
compared to traffic on the ordinary two- 
lane road. 

Aside from this foremost safety aspect 
highway users, truckers, businessmen, 
vacationers, will be saved an estimated 
$2 billion a year in vehicle operating 
costs and upkeep. 

The interstate highway program in 
many sections of our Nation will bring 
about unprecedented economic growth. 
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The congressional district which I am 
privileged to represent, situated in 
western North Carolina amidst the 
most lofty and picturesque mountains in 
the Appalachian Range, is among those 
sections of our Nation which has suf- 
fered economic retardation because of 
geographic isolation and inadequate 
highway facilities. The people in this 
district are now receiving their full share 
of interstate roads. They appreciate 
this program and are willing to help 
pay for it. The Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1961 has given the people of my 
district, and I am sure the people in 
the districts of most of my colleagues, 
new hope for modern highway facilities 
in their areas commensurate with the 
needs. 

It is incumbent upon Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary financing if the In- 
terstate System is to be completed in 
1972 as originally planned. Now that 
we have this program moving we must 
not only continue at the present rate 
but should accelerate construction. 

By our action we determine the future 
speed and direction of this important 
program. We hasten the day when in- 
terstate roads will stretch in all direc- 
tions across the face of this great Nation 
for all citizens to use and enjoy. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TrrLe I—FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Sec. 101. Short TITLe. 
This Act may be cited as the “Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1961”. 


Sec. 102. APPROVAL OF ESTIMATE OF COST OF 
COMPLETING THE INTERSTATE SYs- 
TEM. 

The estimate of cost of completing the 
Interstate System in each State, transmitted 
to the Congress on January 11, 1961, by the 
Secretary of Commerce pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 104(b) (5) of title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, and published as House Doc- 
ument Numbered 49, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, is hereby approved as the 
basis for making the apportionment of the 
funds authorized for the Interstate System 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1963, 
1964, 1965, and 1966. 


Sec. 103. REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM. 

Subsection (b) of section 108 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of expediting the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement, inclu- 
sive of necessary bridges and tunnels, of the 
Interstate System, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(da) of section 103 of title 23, United States 
Code, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the additional sum of $1,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
which sum shall be in addition to the au- 
thorization heretofore made for that year, 
the additional sum of $1,700,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the addi- 
tional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1959, the additional 
sum of $2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, the additional sum of 
$1,800,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the 
additional sum of $2,400,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, the additional 
sum of $2,600,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, the additional sum of 
$2,700,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, the additional sum of $2,800,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, the additional sum of $2,900,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, the addi- 
tional sum of $3,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, the additional 
sum of $3,000,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, the additional sum of 
$3,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
3, 1970, and the additional sum of $2,885,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971.” 


Sec. 104. AGREEMENTS RELATING TO USE OF 
AIRSPACE ON INTERSTATE SYSTEM. 

(a) The last sentence of section 111 of 
title 23 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: “Such agreements may, 
however, authorize a State or political sub- 
division thereof to use or permit the use of 
the airspace above and below the estab- 
lished grade line of the highway pavement 
for such purposes as will not impair the 
full use and safety of the highway, as will 
not require or permit vehicular access to 
such space directly from such established 
grade line of the highway, or otherwise in- 
terfere in any way with the free flow of 
traffic on the Interstate System.” 

(b) Upon application, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to revise any agree- 
ment made prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act to the extent that such agree- 
ment relates to the utilization of space on 
rights-of-way on the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways to conform 
to section 111 of title 23 of the United 
States Code as amended by subsection (a). 


TITLE II—INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AND HIGH- 
way TRUsT FUND AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 201. CONTINUATION OF MOTOR FUEL Tax 
RATES. 

(a) Diesen FurL AND SPECIAL MoToR 
FuELts.—Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to taxes on diesel fuel and special 
motor fuels) are each amended— 

(1) by striking out “3 cents a gallon” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “4 cents a gallon”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “1 cent a gallon” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “2 cents a gallon”. 

(b) GasoLine.—Section 4081(a) of such 
Code (relating to tax on gasoline) is 
amended by striking out “3 cents a gallon” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4 cents a 
gallon”. 

(c) Rate REDUCTION IN 1972.—Sections 
4041(c) and 4081(b) of such Code (provid- 
ing a reduction to a 144-cent a gallon rate 
on July 1, 1972) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “July 1, 1972” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “October 1, 1972”. 

(dad) REPEAL OF TEMPORARY PROVISIONS.— 
Sections 4041(f) and 4081(c) of such Code 
(relating to rates of tax for the period be- 
ginning October 1, 1959, and ending June 
30, 1961) are hereby repealed. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6421(h) of such Code (relating to nonhigh- 
way or local transit use of gasoline) is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1972” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “October 1, 1972”. 


Sec. 202. INCREASE IN TAXES ON CERTAIN 
TirREs, TUBES, AND TREAD RUBBER. 

(a) Tmes—Paragraph (1) of section 
4071(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to tax on tires used on high- 
way vehicles) is amended by striking out 
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“8 cents a pound” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “10 cents a pound”, 

(b) INNER TuBES.—Paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 4071(a) of such Code (relating to tax 
on inner tubes for tires) is amended by 
striking out “9 cents a pound” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “10 cents a pound”. 

(c) TREAD RuBBER.—Paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 4071(a) of such Code (relating to tax 
on tread rubber) is amended by striking out 
“3 cents a pound” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “5 cents a pound”. 

(d) RATE REDUCTION IN 1972.—Subsection 
(c) of section 4071 of such Code (relating 
to rate reduction on July 1, 1972) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) RaTE REDUCTION.—On and after Oc- 
tober 1972— 

“(1) the tax imposed by paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) shall be 5 cents a pound; 

(2) the tax imposed by paragraph (3) of 
subsection (a) shall be 9 cents a pound; and 

“(3) paragraph (4) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply.” 

Sec. 203. Tax ON USE OF CERTAIN VEHICLES. 

(a) IncREASE In Tax.—Subsection (a) of 
section 4481 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to tax on use of certain 
vehicles) is amended by striking out “$1.50 
a year” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$3.00 
a year”. 

(b) Prriop Tax IN EFFECT.— 

(1) EXTENSION FOR 3 MONTHS.—Section 
4481(e) of such Code (relating to period tax 
in effect) is amended by striking out “after 
June 30, 1956, and before July 1, 1972’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “before October 1, 
1972”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Section 4481(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to imposition of tax) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “In the case of the taxable period 
beginning on July 1, 1972, and ending on 
September 30, 1972, the tax shall be at the 
rate of 75 cents for such period for each 
1,000 pounds of taxable gross weight or frac- 
tion thereof.” 

(B) Subsections (c) and (d) of section 
4481 of such Code are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) PRORATION OF Tax.—If in any taxable 
period the first use of the highway motor 
vehicle is after the first month in such pe- 
riod, the tax shall be reckoned proportion- 
ately from the first day of the month in 
which such use occurs to and including the 
last day in such taxable period. 

“(d) ONE Tax LIABILITY PER PERIOD.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—To the extent that the 
tax imposed by this section is paid with re- 
spect to any highway motor vehicle for any 
taxable period, no further tax shall be im- 
posed by this section for such taxable pe- 
riod with respect to such vehicle. 

“(2) CROSS REFERENCE.— 

“For privilege of paying tax imposed by 
this section in installments, see section 
6156.” 

(C) Subsection (c) of section 4482 of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

(4) TAXABLE PERIOD.—The term ‘taxable 
period’ means any year beginning before 
July 1, 1972, and the period which begins 
on July 1, 1972, and ends at the close of 
September 30, 1972.” 

(c) INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF Tax.— 

(1) Subchapter A of chapter 62 of such 
Code (relating to time and place for pay- 
ing tax) is amended by renumbering section 
6156 as 6157, and by inserting after section 
6155 the following new section: 


“Sec. 6156. INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF TAX 
ON USE OF HIGHWAY MOTOR VEHICLES. 
“(a) Privitece To Pay Tax 1n INSTALL- 

MENTS.—If the taxpayer files a return of the 

tax imposed by section 4481 on or before the 

date prescribed for the filing of such return, 
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he may elect to pay the tax shown on such 
return in equal installments in accordance 
with the following table: 
The number of 
installments 
shall be— 

“If liability is incurred in— 

July, August, or September---- 4 

October, November, or December. 3 

January, February, or March_-_-- 2 


“(b) Dates FoR PayING INSTALLMENTS.— 
In the case of any tax payable in installments 
by reason of an election under subsection 
a)— 

“(1) the first installment shall be paid on 
the date prescribed for payment of the tax, 

“(2) the second installment shall be paid 
on or before the last day of the third month 
following the calendar quarter in which the 
liability was incurred, 

“(3) the third installment (if any) shall 
be paid on or before the last day of the sixth 
month following the calendar quarter in 
which the liability was incurred, and 

“(4) the fourth installment (if any) shall 
be paid on or before the last day of the 
ninth month following the calendar quarter 
in which the liability was incurred. 

“(c) PRORATION OF ADDITIONAL Tax TO IN- 
STALLMENTS.—If an election has been made 
under subsection (a) in respect of tax re- 
ported on a return filed by the taxpayer and 
tax required to be shown but not shown on 
such return is assessed before the date pre- 
scribed for payment of the last installment, 
the additional tax shall be prorated equally 
to the installments for which the election 
was made. That part of the additional tax 
so prorated to any installment the date for 
payment of which has not arrived shall be 
collected at the same time as and as part 
of such installment. That part of the addi- 
tional tax so prorated to any installment 
the date for payment of which has arrived 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(d) ACCELERATION OF PAYMENTS.—If the 
taxpayer does not pay any installment under 
this section on or before the date prescribed 
for its payment, the whole of the unpaid tax 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(e) SECTION INAPPLICABLE TO CERTAIN LI- 
ABILITIES.—This section shall not apply to 
any liability for tax incurred in— 

“(1) April, May, or June of any year, or 

“(2) July, August, or September of 1972.” 

(2) Section 6601(c)(2) of such Code (re- 
lating to determination of last date pre- 
scribed for payment of tax) is amended by 
striking out “6152(a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “6152(a) or 6156(a)”, and by strik- 
ing out “6152(b)”’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “6152(b) or 6156(b), as the case may be”’. 

(3) The table of sections for subchapter 
A of chapter 62 of such Code is amended by 
striking out 


“Sec. 6156. Payment of taxes under provi- 
sions of the Tariff Act.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Src. 6156. Installment payments of tax on 
use of highway motor vehicles. 

“Src. 6157. Payment of taxes under provi- 
sions of the Tariff Act.” 


Sec. 204. ExTENSION oF PERIOD or 10 PERCENT 
Tax ON TRUCKS AND BUSES. 

Section 4061(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 (relating to tax on trucks and 

buses) is amended by striking out “July 1, 

eee inserting in lieu thereof “October 


Sec. 205. Cerrarn GASOLINE SOLD FoR FurR- 
THER MANUFACTURE. 

(a) Exemprion From Tax.—Section 4221 
(a) (6) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to use in further manufacture) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking “or” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A), 
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(2) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(C) in the case of gasoline taxable under 
section 4081, such gasoline is sold for use 
by the purchaser, for nonfuel purposes, as 
a material in the manufacture or production 
of another article to be manufactured or 
produced by him.” 

(b) Use BY MANUFACTURER OR IMPORTER 
CONSIDERED SALE.—Section 4218(a) of such 
Code (relating to use considered as sale) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “This subsection 
shall not apply in the case of gasoline used 
by any person, for nonfuel purposes, as a 
material in the manufacture or production 
of another article to be manufactured or 
produced by him.” 

(c) Creprr or ReEeFuND.—Section 6416(b) 
(3) of such Code (relating to tax paid arti- 
cles used for further manufacture) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or’’ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or’, and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) in the case of gasoline taxable under 
section 4081, such gasoline is used by the 
second manufacturer or producer, for non- 
fuel purposes, as a material in the manufac- 
ture or production of any other article man- 
ufactured or produced by him.” 

(ad) CONFORMING AMENDMENT. — Section 
6416(b)(2)(E) of such Code is amended by 
striking out “or (E)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(E), or (F)”. 

Sec. 206. Ftoor Stocks Taxes AND REFUNDS. 

(a) IMPOSITION ON CERTAIN TIRES, TUBES, 
AND TREAD RuUBBER.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 4226 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to floor stocks taxes) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(6) 1961 TAXES ON CERTAIN TIRES AND IN- 
NER TUBES.—On tires subject to tax under 
section 4071(a) (1), and on inner tubes sub- 
ject to tax under section 4071(a) (3), which, 
on July 1, 1961, are held— 

“(A) by a dealer for sale, 

“(B) for sale on, or in connection with, 
other articles held by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer of such other articles, or 

“(C) for use in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of other articles, 
there is hereby imposed a floor stocks tax at 
the rate of 2 cents a pound in the case of 
such tires, and a floor stocks tax at the rate 
of 1 cent a pound in the case of such inner 
tubes. The taxes imposed by this paragraph 
shall not apply to any tire or inner tube 
which is held for sale by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer of such tire or tube, 
or which will be subject under section 4218 
(b) or 4219 to the manufacturers excise tax 
on tires or inner tubes. 

“(7) 1961 TAXES ON TREAD RUBBER.—On 
tread rubber subject to tax under section 
4071(a) (4) which, on July 1, 1961, is held 
by a dealer, there is hereby imposed a floor 
stocks tax at the rate of 2 cents a pound. 
The tax imposed by this paragraph shall not 
apply in the case of any person if such per- 
son establishes, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary or his delegate, that all tread rub- 
ber held by him on July 1, 1961, will be used 
otherwise than in the recapping or retreading 
of tires of the type used on highway vehicles 
(as defined in section 4072(c) ).” 

(b) Dus Date or Taxes.—Subsection (d) 
of section 4226 of such Code is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
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and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
“and except that the taxes imposed by para- 
graphs (6) and (7) shall be paid at such 
time after September 30, 1961, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(c) Froor Stocks REFuNDs IN 1972.— 
Paragraph (2) of section 6412(a) of such 
Code (relating to fioor stocks refunds on 
trucks and buses, tires, tread rubber, and 
gasoline) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “ruses,” after “TrrEs,” in 
the heading; 

(2) by striking out “4071(a) (1) or (4),” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4071(a) (1), 
(3), or (4),"5 

(3) by striking out “July 1, 1972” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“October 1, 1972”; 

(4) by striking out “November 10, 1972” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘February 10, 1973”; and 

(5) by striking out “October 1, 1972” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 1973”. 

(d) REPEAL or 1961 Firoor Stocks REFUND 
ON GASOLINE.—Paragraph (3) of section 
6412(a) (relating to 1961 floor stocks refund 
on gasoline) is hereby repealed. 


Sec. 207. Highway Trust Funp. 

(a) TRANSFER OF AMOUNTS EQUIVALENT TO 
Tax ON TruCcKS, BUSES, ETC.—Subparagraph 
(C) of section 209(c)(1) of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 (relating to transfer 
to Highway Trust Fund of amounts equiva- 
lent to certain taxes) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(C) 50 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1957, and before July 1, 1961, under 
section 4061(a)(1) (tax on trucks, buses, 
etc.), and 100 percent of the tax received 
after June 30, 1961, under section 4061 (a) 
(1);”. 

(b) REPEAL OF TRANSFER TO TRUsT FUND 
or Excise TAXES ON AUTOMOBILES, PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES, ETC.—Paragraph (2) of section 
209(c) of such Act (providing for the 
transfer to the Highway Trust Fund of 
amounts equivalent to a portion of the ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles and parts and ac- 
cessories received after June 30, 1961, and 
before July 1, 1964) is hereby repealed. 

(c) RECEIPTS IN FiscaL Year 1973.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 209(c) of 
such Act (relating to transfer to Trust Fund 
of amounts equivalent to certain taxes) is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1972” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “October 1, 1972”. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section 209(c) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “sory 1, 1972” in the 
heading and inserting in lieu thereof “ocro- 
BER 1, 1972”; 

(B) by striking out “after June 30, 1972, 
and before July 1, 1973, and which are at- 
tributable to liability for tax incurred be- 
fore July 1, 1972,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “after September 30, 1972, and be- 
fore July 1, 1973, and which are attributable 
to liability for tax incurred before October 
1, 1972,”; 

(C) by striking out subparagraph (C) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(C) 50 percent of the tax under section 
4071(a)(1) (tax on tires of the type used 
on highway vehicles) and 10 percent of the 
tax under section 4071(a) (3) (tax on inner 
tubes for tires); and”. 

(ad) EXPENDITURES IN FiscaL Year 1973.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 209(f) of 
such Act (relating to expenditures from 
Trust Fund for Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram) is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1972” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘October 
1, 1972”. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section 209(f) 
(relating to transfers from Trust Fund for 
gasoline used on farms and for certain other 
purposes) is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1972” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘Octo- 
ber 1, 1972”. 
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(3) Sub phs (B) and (C) of sec- 
tion 209(f) (4) of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(B) 100 percent of the refunds in respect 
of articles subject to tax under section 4071 
(a) (1), (8), or (4) of such Code (certain 
tires, tubes, and tread rubber); and 

“(C) 80 percent of the refunds in respect 
of gasoline subject to tax under section 4081 
of such Code.” 

(4) Paragraph (5) of such section 209(f) 
(relating to 1961 floor stocks refunds on 
gasoline) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 208. Errective DATEs. 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the amendments made by this title shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) (1) The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201, 202, and 203 shall take effect on 
July 1, 1961. 

(2) The amendments made by section 
205 (a), (c), and (d) shall apply only in the 
case of gasoline sold on or after October 1, 
1961. 

(3) The amendment made by section 205 
(b) shall apply only in the case of gasoline 
used on or after October 1, 1961. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule no 
amendments are in order to title I of the 
bill except amendments offered by the 
Committee on Public Works; and no 
amendments are in order to title II of 
the bill except amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Are there any 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Ways and Means has no 
amendments to offer. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Public Works has no 
amendments to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmitTH of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 6713, pursuant to 
House Resolution 275, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. I am opposed to the 
bill in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 6713, to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 


committee amend- 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 912) entitled “An act to 
provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, and for 
other purposes.” 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, MAY 8 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ifassachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF FATHER 
LORENZO F. ANDOLFI, O.S.A., PAS- 
TOR OF HOLY ROSARY CHURCH, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
golden year—the time of spiritual har- 
vest—for Father Lorenzo F. Andolfi, 
pastor of Holy Rosary Church in Law- 
rence, Mass. 

On Sunday, April 30, 1961, at Central 
Catholic Auditorium, he was the special 
guest at a dinner honoring the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination as a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

The speakers walked with him in ret- 
rospect, up the years from 1911 to 1961, 
and expressed the sentiments of all pres- 
ent with the tribute, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant of the Lord.” 

As Father Andolfi looked out upon the 
large assembly, he saw in their happy 
faces the fruits of his labors in sowing 
and cultivating the seeds of faith for 
many, many years. 

Years that he had been the guide, the 
counselor, the friend by their side; bring- 
ing divine grace to bless them through 
all the stages of their lives on this earth. 

From the album of personal memo- 
ries, each person who was there silently 
recalled the relief he had experienced in 
talking out his troubles with Father An- 
dolfi. The pastor had listened patiently, 
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and then, with the kindness and the 
wisdom of one who has learned the se- 
crets of the human heart, he had said: 

Do not be afraid. Beyond the darkness of 
failure and anxiety, God welcomes you with 
the light of His redeeming love. 


The memories of Father Andolfi em- 
braced all who were present and some 
who had passed on. 

The ones that gave him the greatest 
satisfaction were the sweet innocence of 
a child receiving first communion; the 
glowing happiness of a man and woman 
united by the sacrament of holy matri- 
mony; and the quiet devotion of a 
grandmother, bent by the toil of years, 
following in the footsteps of Christ as 
she makes the stations of the cross. 

When Father Andolfi arrived in Law- 
rence, Holy Rosary was not a prosper- 
ous parish. And there was the further 
handicap of the depression. Collections 
for the support of the church could not 
be substantial when many of the parish- 
ioners were unemployed. 

The good father did not ask them for 
the impossible. 

By prudent management of the 
church income, and by his own hard 
work, he succeeded in strengthening the 
position of Holy Rosary during those 
lean years. 

Under his guidance, the parish socie- 
ties became more active, and as Father 
Andolfi spoke from the pulpit on Sun- 
days, his heart was warmed by the sight 
of whole families that had come to wor- 
ship in Catholic unity. 

“My, how the children are growing up, 
he thought before he began his sermon. 

In addition to his priestly duties, he 
found time to drop in at the homes of 
parishioners for what seemed like a cas- 
ual social chat. Somewhere in the con- 
versation he would ask the youngsters 
what they wanted to become in life. 
After they had left, he would urge the 
parents to make plans for the education 
and the future of their children. 

This extra missionary work reaped 
material as well as spiritual benefits. 

The bright and friendly children have 
grown up to become fine citizens who 
enrich the life of the community and 
the Nation with their character and 
their ability. 

Lawrencians of Italian ancestry 
found happiness and fulfillment during 
the years that the pastor of their home 
church worked with them and for them, 
inspiring them by his saintly example. 

With gratitude, respect and affection, 
they gathered by the hundreds to honor 
him on his golden jubilee. 

It was my privilege to be there, and 
to join with so many others in express- 
ing our esteem for the priest who is a 
joy to God—Father Lorenzo Andolfi. 


” 





AID PROGRAM FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that we are making 
progress in shaping a suitable assistance 
program for our neighbors in Latin 
America. There is no objective present- 
ly confronting us in this field that has 
greater claim upon our affections, our 
interests, and our careful attention. 

The Latin American nations are part 
of our hemisphere, but they are some- 
thing more than that. They are our 
warm friends and neighbors and the 
American people cherish them with ex- 
ceptional devotion. 

There have been misunderstandings 
and problems in our Latin American re- 
lationships to be sure. Some of them 
have been extremely unfortunate, be- 
cause they have been needlessly gen- 
erated by unsound policies and the 
actions and attitudes of some of our 
American business people as well as 
some high-ranking diplomatic and Gov- 
ernmen: officials. 

However, it must be noted, and the 
American people must keep in mind, 
that the areas of disagreement as well 
as episodes of unpleasantness, though 
they exist, are minimum as compared 
with the vast amount of good will, 
wholehearted neighborliness, true 
friendly feelings, and deep affection that 
usually exists between the peoples of 
Latin America and our own people. 

There is a vast, immeasurable reser- 
voir of true loyal friendship existing 
between our countries that must be rec- 
ognized by all our leaders just as it is sin- 
cerely felt by the American people. Of 
course, since these feelings are shared by 
our Latin American neighbors, their in- 
spired presence must be recognized in 
Latin American countries too. 

Our Latin American friends have not 
come to us making heavy demands. In- 
deed, they are frequently embarrassed 
by our overtures of help and the shape 
and features it sometimes takes. It is 
only natural they should be offended, as 
they are painfully affected, by various 
forms of dollar diplomacy and shoddy, 
unrepresentative cultural and other pro- 
grams that have sometimes been pressed 
upon them. 

As friendly nations, they rightfully 
desire that their sovereignties and self- 
respect, their dignity and interests be 
observed, not only by our Nation but by 
all other nations. 

The Organization of American States 
has given us all a great opportunity to 
work in harmony and in cooperation for 
furthering our legitimate, mutual inter- 
ests and the security, well-being, order, 
prosperity, and peace of the Western 
Hemisphere. In my opinion, this great 
Organization, if it is wisely guided and 
implemented, could be an incredibly 
valuable and effective force in dissipat- 
ing many existing misunderstandings, 
in keeping communism and subversion 
out of our hemisphere, and strengthen- 
ing the political, economic, and social 
free institutions which are common to 
the participating nations. 

From our standpoint, no greater dis- 
service could be rendered the most im- 
portant work of hemispheric coopera- 
tion than for us to send leaders, officials, 
and workers, who do not basically un- 
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derstand Latin America, to represent 
our Nation in any way among our 
beloved neighbors to the south. 

Both the American and Latin Ameri- 
can peoples have a right to expect that 
our representatives there, as well as their 
representatives here, share a deep in- 
terest and unswervable loyalty in the 
cause of harmonious, hemispheric rela- 
tions, and that they are well equipped by 
virtue of background, training, char- 
acter, experience, point of view, and un- 
derstanding of common problems to 
carry out their vital work of keeping our 
peoples close together promoting their 
mutual interests and protecting our re- 
spective territories, sovereignties, and 
liberties. 

It would be a great mistake to think 
that Latin American problems can be 
solved by financial grants alone. What 
is needed is the kind of assistance that 
comes from the heart, as one friend and 
neighbor to another. This heart service 
should be predicated on a real desire to 
foster even closer relations, mutual trust, 
and the fostering of standards and con- 
ditions under the sound guidance of 
those who understand the problems of 
the respective countries—the psychology 
and the spiritual perspectives of the 
people. 

While I would not here present a com- 
plete plan for the extension of Latin 
American aid, I desire to mention a few 
of the subject matters which I think 
should be included. 

First. Housing: I think it is of utmost 
importance to assist our Latin American 
neighbors in providing very many addi- 
tional units of suitable, modern housing 
for their peoples in remote as well as 
urban areas. 

Second. Schools: Few things could be 
more important than helping our friends 
to very materially extend their present 
educational facilities across a very broad 
front. 

Third. Water: Assistance in develop- 
ing in areas and localities adequate sup- 
plies of clean, fresh water, and this is of 
extreme importance. 

Fourth. Health and medical facilities: 
This is obviously a must in any program 
of aid to Latin America and anything 
we do along these lines should be pressed 
into local and remote areas where there 
are large numbers of people who seldom, 
if ever, have the services of a doctor or 
a@ nurse or a hygienic adviser, and who 
do not know the meaning of modern 
miracle drugs or other medicines of 
common usage that would be of valuable 
aid and relief to them. 

These are not all the things that 
should be done to try to assist our Latin 
American friends, but to me they em- 
body a few measures that must be a 
basic part of any really worthwhile pro- 
gram of assistance. 

Most of all, proper, informed and en- 
lightened administration must accom- 
Pany any program we operate because 
unless we have people handling this 
work who know their job, who are 
trained for their job, who adequately 
understand the mind, the nature and 
the problems of our good friends of 
Latin America, the ground cannot be 
properly covered. In fact, additional 
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misunderstandings might arise that 
could conceivably nullify many of the 
good effects that would come from a well 
conceived and efficiently managed aid 
program. 

I urge the President, his advisers and 
the departments concerned with this 
matter to give the most careful con- 
sideration to the selection of leaders and 
personnel for this most important pro- 
gram, and to inaugurate without delay 
the measures I have mentioned, which 
would seem to me to be an irreducible 
minimum in the first approach to the 
solution of these problems, and other 
measures that may be pertinent and re- 
lated to the program. 

Above all, it must be remembered that 
pride, arrogance, superiority complexes, 
do-gooder and busybody fixations, and 
the presence of visionary administra- 
tors and personnel must be scrupulously 
avoided. 

Our Latin American friends for the 
most part have great heritage in free- 
dom, culture and spiritual devotion and 
any assistance we render them must be 
predicated on a true understanding of 
their natures, their problems, their 
pride in their own origins, institutions 
and loyalties and their willingness to 
champion and defend the cause of free- 
dom. 

In a word, heart service must be the 
inspiration and dedicated method of our 
Latin American aid program, and we 
must make sure that no pernicious or 
vapid, ideological pressures are allowed 
to distort our great objectives. 





JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the ill-fated landing of anti-Castro 
forces in Cuba has had widespread and 
serious consequences. It is obvious that 
this operation must have been badly 
planned, and that there was a disastrous 
miscalculation of the forces available to 
Castro. 

Under such circumstances, it may 
seem unusual that there has been no 
pressure for a public investigation of this 
matter. That this has not developed is 
fortunate, in my opinion. Apparently it 
is tacitly recognized that further pub- 
licity of this kind would not be helpful. 
We are demonstrating, quite properly 
and wisely, that the Nation stands be- 
hind President Kennedy at this moment. 
Disunity now would only compound our 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless, we must try to learn 
some lessons from this setback. The 
executive branch, where the primary re- 
sponsibility rests, is already undertaking 
several evaluations. From these may 
well develop major changes in the ways 
in which this Nation fights the cold war. 
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The question then arises, What, if 
anything, should Congress do? It seems 
to me that Congress also bears respon- 
sibility in this field. Now might well be 
an appropriate time for us to develop a 
more direct interest in this country’s in- 
telligence activities. 

I have today introduced House Joint 
Resolution 400 to set up a Joint Commit- 
tee on Foreign Intelligence. Back in 
1955 I first advocated such a committee 
and I have no doubt that others intro- 
duced legislation before that time. In 
May of 1958 I reintroduced my measure. 
This joint committee composed of House 
and Senate Members, would be charged 
with direct responsibility over intelli- 
gence activities and would provide a fo- 
cal point for matters which now, in part 
at least, are of interest to several com- 
mittees. 

In times like these, ineffective intel- 
ligence may prove our undoing. Now is 
the time for Congress to establish a 
watchdog committee over our intelli- 
gence operations. 








CIVIL DEFENSE SHOULD BE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF DEFENSE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may 
exend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not the first time I have felt compelled 
to urge this body to come to grips with 
the pressing problem presented by the 
inadequacy of our present civil defense 
system to cope with the problems that 
would immediately arise in the event of 
an all-out nuclear attack on this coun- 
try. Ido hope this will be the last time 
that I shall have reason to feel such a 
compulsion. 

We need, as never before, to make a 
reappraisal of the legislative foundations 
on which our civil defense program rests. 
It should be apparent to anyone who 
takes a careful look that our present 
civil defense program is not sufficiently 
geared to the requirements of the nuclear 
age. 

It is not a question of whether our civil 
defense officials have succeeded or failed 
in their assigned tasks. The problem is 
not one of performance. In this regard 
I pay tribute to the persons who admin- 
ister and participate in our civil defense 
program, from the highest to the lowest 
levels. They are, for the most part, 
doing the very best they can with the 
tools at hand. 

It is, rather, a matter of lifting our 
conception of civil defense out of the 
framework of pre-atomic-hydrogen days. 
It is a matter of carefully examining the 
realities of defense requirements in a 
completely new and modern setting. It 
is a matter of considering, in the light 
of present realities, the problem of con- 
structing a rational national program 
for civil defense. 
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We can no longer depend upon the 
dual system of charging the Department 
of Defense with the responsibility for a 
military defense of our people from en- 
emy action and charging the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, through 
a loose confederation of State civil de- 
fense agencies, with the responsibility for 
passive civil defense of our citizens in 
the event of military attack upon our 
homeland. 

The time has come to face the fact 
that military defense and civil defense 
cannot be separated. They are highly 
interdependent. A weakness in one is 
a weakness in the other, a failure in one 
may lead to a failure in the other. Just 
as we could not afford to base today’s 
offensive strength on the weapons of a 
decade ago, we cannot afford to base our 
vital civil defense program on the re- 
quirements of a decade ago. We must 
develop an entirely new concept of civil 
defense, based on its inclusion as an 
integral part of our total military-de- 
fense planning. Our survival could well 
be at stake, and it is imperative that we 
think and act accordingly. 

I have been convinced for several 
years now that the civil-defense func- 
tions formerly administered by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration and 
now by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization can only be effectively car- 
ried out within the framework of our 
Defense Establishment. I have been 
convinced that many of the tasks pres- 
ently to be performed by individuals on 
an essentially voluntary basis can only 
be carried out effectively by trained mil- 
itary personnel with a predetermined 
and primary civil-defense mission. 

Voluntary participation in civil de- 
fense is, like voluntary armies, largely a 
phenomenon of the past. We are being 
faced with the possibility of total war. 
Civil defense now requires an effective 
corps of trained personnel. In terms of 
importance, it is no longer possible to 
distinguish this type of service from 
purely military service. 

In 1954 I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 233, expressing the sense of 
the Congress that, in accordance with 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, the 
President should prepare and submit to 
the Congress a reorganization plan to 
establish within the Department of De- 
fense the responsibility for administer- 
ing all the functions of the then-existing 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In 1955 I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 which was in substantially 
the same form as its predecessor. 

In 1956 the Military Operations Sub- 
committee, chaired by my colleague from 
California [Mr. Ho.Lirretp], again be- 
came alarmed at the advent of megaton- 
range weapons and the possibility of 
lethal radioactive fallout, together with 
the imminent development of ICBM’s, 
and recommended new civil defense 
legislation. Our subcommittee recog- 


nized then, as it does now, that the en- 
tire concept embodied in the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 was, and is, 
outmoded. 

In 1957 members of the subcommittee 
introduced identical bills to implement 
the recommendations made in the sub- 
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committee’s 1956 report. These bills 
were not acted upon, although several 
minor provisions were incorporated in 
the legislative proposal enacted in 1958 
establishing the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. The action of the 
Congress and the Executive in 1958 rec- 
ognized that the close relationship be- 
tween military preparedness and non- 
military defense readiness, and the vita] 
importance of both, demanded that the 
nonmilitary defense functions be vested 
in no one short of the President. For 
almost 8 years civil defense had been 
primarily the responsibility of the States 
and their political subdivisions. The 
Federal role was informational and ad- 
visory. Then, in 1958, civil defense was 
expressly declared to be the joint re- 
sponsibility of Federal, State, and local 
government. The act of 1958 enabled 
the Federal Government to assist the 
States and cities with their civil defense 
administrative and personnel costs, it 
permitted Federal financial assistance 
for training State and local personnel, 
and it authorized distribution of fed- 
erally purchased radiological instru- 
ments throughout the Nation. 

But, in spite of that apparent shift 
in emphasis in 1958, the basic framework 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
remains today relatively unaltered. The 
present civil defense program was estab- 
lished before the development of large 
megaton-yield thermonuclear weapons 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
Emphasis remains on Federal assistance 
to the States and localities for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the development of in- 
dividual State civil defense programs. 
And Congress has not been overly gen- 
erous in providing the wherewithal for 
the small amount of Federal assistance 
that could be given. 

So here we are today faced with a 
potential nuclear threat in terms of the 
loss of scores of millions of lives and 
in terms of the very ability of our Nation 
to recover from a sneak attack, and only 
a small proportion of what must be done 
is being done. There is no question that 
satisfactory results have not been ob- 
tained. And, in spite of the best efforts 
of the thoroughly capable and conscien- 
tious people who administer our civil 
defense program, there is no reason to 
expect satisfactory results in the future. 

Civil defense is no longer a program 
which we can afford to relegate to a sub- 
ordinate position in our governmental 
structure. It cannot be separated from 
the main element of our national defense 
program, 

President Eisenhower said in 1956 that 
“an effective civil defense is an impor- 
tant deterrent against attack on our 
country and thus helps preserve peace. 
In the event of an attack upon us, civil 
defense at once becomes one of our im- 
mediate reactions imperatively required 
for our Nation’s survival.” ‘There is no 
room for argument here. And if civil 
defense is an important deterrent and a 
key to national survival, then the ques- 
tion can rightly be asked why we have 
not made provision for an effective civil 
defense. 

Our strategy is primarily one of deter- 
rence, one of making it clear that aggres- 
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sion against us cannot be profitable. De- 
terrence is provided by our military 
power, our ability and will to prevail, 
and the adequacy of our civil defense 
measures. Itis unthinkable that we can 
continue to neglect the civil defense mis- 
sion the way we have in the past, be- 
cause without it our national security, 
as well as our national strategy, becomes 
incomplete. 

The point was well stated in a com- 
munication from the Department of De- 
fense to the Military Operations Sub- 
committee during 1960 hearings on civil 
defense: 

A strong civil defense program is an in- 
creasingly important part of our deterrent 
posture. Such a program will strengthen 
the conviction and credibility of our firm 
resolve to meet aggression with force. If 
our policy of deterrence should ever fail, 
then military power and civil defense are 
our assurance of survival and of prevailing. 


When Gen. Curtis LeMay, Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, appeared before 
our subcommittee last year he indicated 
two basic tasks of the military: First to 
maintain offensive strength sufficient to 
deter any rational enemy from initiating 
war, and second, should deterrence fail, 
to retaliate and fight a war with the ob- 
jectives of minimizing damage to our 
country and concluding hostilities on 
terms which are as advantageous as pos- 
sible to this country and which would in- 
sure the preservation of our freedom and 
way of life. In General LeMay’s estima- 
tion these tasks required maintaining 
a military force capable of counterforce 
operations, maintaining the capability to 
engage enemy forces en route to targets 
in the United States as a further means 
of minimizing damage to our country, 
and most important for purposes of this 
discussion, providing protection to our 
population by practicable passive defense 
measures. 

General LeMay stated that civil de- 
fense has the same identical objective as 
counterforce operations and active de- 
fense operations, namely, minimizing 
damage to our country and its people. 
Thus, civil defense is a vital element of 
our national deterrent posture and is 
another factor which must be carefully 
assessed by any potential enemy in cal- 
culating his chances of success. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my firm belief 
that a strong civil defense program is 
absolutely essential to our deterrent pos- 
ture and to an ultimate defense of our 
homeland, and because of my equally 
firm conviction that the framework of 
our present civil defense program is 
wholly inadequate to do the necessary 
job, I am introducing a concurrent reso- 
lution which would express the sense of 
Congress that the President, in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, should prepare and 
submit to the Congress a positive pro- 
gram for placing full civil defense re- 
sponsibility in the Department of De- 
fense. 

The program outlined in this resolu- 
tion would place the civil defense func- 
tions now vested in the President, and 
delegated to the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, in the Department 
of Defense. These functions should be 
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administered by the Secretary of the 
Army under the direct authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

It also specifies that the civil defense 
programs now conducted by civilian vol- 
unteers should be made the responsibility 
of Army Reserve forces whose training 
will be to prepare them for full-time 
active duty in the civil defense area. 

I full well realize that there are a 
number of considerations involved in re- 
alining our civil defense sights. It would 
not be feasible to completely supplant 
all present civilian participants in the 
civil defense program with military per- 
sonnel. It would appear to be both nec- 
essary and wise to utilize certain of the 
personnel presently participating volun- 
tarily in the program. It goes without 
saying that all of the accumulated ex- 
perience of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization and many of its ex- 
perienced personnel would be utilized. 
The areas of Federal, State, and local 
responsibility, and the precise limits of 
Federal authority under the new pro- 
gram are incapable of being defined at 
this time. The resolution does not at- 
tempt to go into detail because the ef- 
fective transfer of these functions would 
have to be based on en extensive and 
detailed study. There will be many 
problems, but I feel it is imperative that 
we face them and resolve them regardless 
of their difficulty. 

Military Reserve personnel, as a re- 
sult of their training and _ discipline, 
would be eminently qualified to carry out 
the tasks that would face this Nation in 
an immediate postattack period. They 
could perform vital services. There are 
large numbers of people in our Reserve 
units who have had training in com- 
mand, communications, supply, logistics, 
and other vital areas, and who could 
make a very real contribution to the suc- 
cess of our civil defense program. 

The military is the best equipped or- 
ganization in the country to cope with 
the emergency that would arise in the 
event of a nuclear attack. It has greater 
resources, better communications sys- 
tems, the necessary discipline, and a 
better overall capability for doing the 
job than has our present civil defense 
organization. 

A number of persons have recognized 
the valuable contribution the Reserve 
forces could make to civil defense, but 
only until such time as direct military 
support requirements force their with- 
drawal from recovery operations. In 
other words, they would have the mili- 
tary play a vital role in civil defense until 
it was called off to do battle with the 
enemy. This feeling was reflected in the 
subcommittee report last year. 

I say that we must plan now for the 
use of military Reserve units for specific 
civil defense functions, and that they 
must be given a sole and primary mission 
in this area, with no ifs, buts, 
untils, or unlesses. This will cer- 
tainly mean beefing up our Reserve 
forces, if we assume that existing Re- 
serve elements have a primary mission 
to support our military defense efforts. 
If we proceed on the basis that civil de- 
fense is an integral and inseparable ele- 
ment of our total national defense ca- 
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pability, it is inescapable that we must 
provide the money and the men neces- 
sary to carry out the added civil de- 
fense responsibilities. I would not pre- 
tend for a minute that the Department 
of Defense could effectively handle civil 
defense responsibilities without addition- 
al appropriations and without additional 
manpower and equipment. 

It was brought to light during hear- 
ings before the subcommittee last year 
that, of 27 National Guard divisions in 
the country, only 6 had mobilization 
missions in the event of a national 
emergency. The National Guard, in my 
estimation, offers another excellent pos- 
sibility for training military personnel 
in a primary civil defense mission. It is 
probable that most National Guard units 
in the country will be supporting civil 
defense efforts anyway in the event of 
an emergency, and I think serious con- 
sideration should be given to incorporat- 
ing the guard’s great potential in the 
civil defense segment of our national 
defense planning. 

Although I have opposed in the past, 
and shall continue to oppose in the 
future, the shifting of many legitimate 
State functions to the Federal Govern-~ 
ment, it would seem obvious today that 
civil defense, as well as military defense, 
is a proper responsibility of the Na- 
tional Government. 

It is not only necessary that there be 
a greater concentration of authority at 
the Federal level, but it is also necessary 
for the Federal Government to shoulder 
the principal financial burden. Every 
American citizen is entitled to an equal 
minimum share of protection afforded 
by civil defense measures should a war 
be brought into our backyards. 

Mr. Speaker, there would be scant hope 
for the survival of the free world if 
we were able to destroy the enemy but 
incapable of preventing the annihila- 
tion of our own cities and people. 

Our homes, our cities, our families, 
our skilled industrial workers are just 
as much a part of the total national de- 
fense potential as our uniformed mili- 
tary forces. It would be disastrous to 
continue to ignore this simple truth. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
it were unnecessary for me to speak as 
I must today. I have been among those 
who uged that the new administration 
be given ample opportunity to develop 
its programs before members of the 
minority take the floor of this House to 
criticize. In a Lincoln Day speech I de- 
fined it as the duty of the minority to 
offer unstinting support when support is 
warranted, but to confront the admin- 
istration with coherent and constructive 
criticism when criticism is warranted. 
Support I have given when it has been 
in the best interest of the United States. 
But now I find it incumbent upon myself 
to be sharply critical of a serious omis- 
sion on the part of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. The omission to which I 
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refer is the administration’s deliberate 
failure, contrary to campaign and plat- 
form pledges, to submit to the Congress 
a civil rights program. 

I commend to the Democratic admin- 
istration the pledges which they them- 
selves solemnly made in their 1960 plat- 
form regarding civil rights: 

It is the duty of the Congress to enact the 
laws necessary and proper to protect and 
promote these constitutional rights. 


The Democratic Party platform went 
on to define a specific program of needed 
civil rights measures: 

Above all, this program will requtre the 
strong, active, persuasive, and inventive 
leadership of the President of the United 
States. 


The American people are entitled to 
ask when and through what specific 
proposals the administration will under- 
take to redeem these solemn pledges. 

Civil rights are the foundation stones 
of democracy. If we do not maintain 
the foundation and seek unceasingly to 
reinforce it, the whole structure will 
tumble. Democracy and the mainte- 
nance of individual liberties are a diffi- 
cult and complex business. Democracy 
does not work by itself; it must be made 
to work by its dedicated adherents. The 
maintenance and enhancement of indi- 
vidual liberties require a strong founda- 
tion in law and the superstructure of 
these liberties must be built brick by 
brick, painstakingly and with resolution. 
What the Government does or does not 
do in this regard profoundly conditions 
the social, economic, and moral fiber of 
our national life, and is increasingly 
taken as the acid test of our sincerity 
and leadership capacity abroad. 

During the last presidential campaign, 
the platforms of both parties set forth 
many meritorious legislative proposals. 
So did the candidates. In Chicago on 
September 9 President Kennedy called 
for the establishment of a Federal Bu- 
reau on Intergroup Relations. In Los 
Angeles he declared: 

So let us make it very clear that when the 
Democratic Party wrote its platform in 
July, it meant it in September and in No- 
vember and in January. In 1961 I intend 
to see that those commitments are carried 
out. 


In the same speech he stressed the 
need to broaden the scope and 
strengthen the Commission on Civil 
Rights, to grant the Attorney General 
power to enforce all constitutional 
rights, to wipe out discriminatory poll 
taxes and literacy tests, to pass effective 
antibombing and antilynching legisla- 
tion, and to strengthen the legal frame- 
work which will allow us to advance 
' toward economic, educational and po- 
litical equality. 

President Kennedy further averred in 
September that legislation designed to 
serve these ends was already being pre- 
pared. These were his words: 

I have asked Senator CrarK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Congressman CELLER, of New 
York, to prepare a bill embodying all the 
pledges of the Democratic platform, and 
that bill will be among the first orders of 
business when a new Congress meets in 
January. 
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Well, Mr. Speaker, the new Congress 
met in January and itis now May. The 
1st session of the 87th Congress is well 
past the halfway mark but still we have 
received no legislative proposals on civil 
rights from the administration. And 
where are those civil libertarians of the 
House who took the floor only a year 
ago to decry and lament the inade- 
quacies of the Civil Rights Act of 1960? 
“Just wait until we have a new Presi- 
dent,” they cried, “a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and we will correct all this.” Mr. 
Speaker, not a single omnibus civil 
rights bill embodying the pledges of the 
Democratic platform has been intro- 
duced on the other side of the aisle. Can 
the opposition, under these circum- 
stances, be anything but puzzled and 
dismayed? 

A former mayor of my city once asked 
the people of New York, “Will you love 
me in November as you did in May?” 
Those who believe in the cause of civil 
rights and who supported the Demo- 
cratic Party in the election can hardly 
be blamed if they now plaintively in- 
quire, “Do you love me this May as you 
so ardently professed to love me last 
November?” 

Political platforms and campaign 
promises sometimes have a way of fad- 
ing after the votes have been delivered, 
the election won, and the jobs parceled 
out. I have vainly looked for a Presi- 
dential message on the subject of civil 
rights and I am surprised, troubled, and 
profoundly disappointed that it has not 
come. Can it be that for some obscure 
political reason the administration has 
lost its ardor for civil rights legislation? 

All the Executive orders in the world 
and the most vigorous possible applica- 
tion of existing legislative tools cannot 
rationalize compromises with justice and 
morality, both of which call resoundingly 
for prompt and resolute action by Con- 
gress. The legislative process is slow 
and painstaking, and it is never too early 
to begin. Let us, therefore, begin. Ask 
anyone who has lived and worked with 
the subject of civil rights and he will 
assure you that legislation is what we 
need. We cannot do the job merely by 
occasional Executive orders, still fewer 
Presidential pronouncements that have 
no teeth—that do not have the force of 
law behind them. 

The time is ripe, indeed long overdue, 
for Congress to enact a Federal law on 
fair employment practices with respect 
to concerns operating in interstate com- 
merce. Inthe campaign and in its plat- 
form, the new administration promised 
a Federal fair employment practices bill. 
But since the election neither the ad- 
ministration nor its leadership in Con- 
gress has breathed a word about this 
worthy subject. Well, if the majority is 
not so disposed let us of the minority 
mount a major effort to bring about this 
necessary result. 

It is time also for Federal legislation 
to prevent discrimination in the employ- 
ment policies of Government agencies 
and private industries holding Govern- 
ment contracts. The President’s Execu- 
tive order of March 6 traveled in the 
right direction, but only a very short 
distance, in that its effect was solely to 
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reestablish an existing committee and to 
give it limited powers and limited sanc- 
tions. The President’s action amounted 
to a reshuffling of President Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Government Contracts, a 
body which both President Eisenhower 
and Labor Secretary Mitchell considered 
inadequate, as evidenced by their request 
for a far stronger committee, legisla- 
tively established and endowed with 
powers to issue subpenas and impose 
sanctions. 

It is time also for Federal legislation to 
prevent denials by State and local au- 
thorities of any constitutionally guaran- 
teed rights. A number of us in the last 
Congress tried to write into law title III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, which 
would have granted authority to the At- 
torney General to seek civil injunctive 
action to protect the constitutionally 
secured rights of all our citizens from 
discriminatory encroachments, and 
which passed the House but was stricken 
out in the final enactment. This is per- 
haps the most important legislative need 
oc all. If it is important to safeguard 
the right to vote by giving the Attorney 
General civil enforcement powers, is it 
not then equally important to safeguard 
every other right? This, it seems to me, 
goes right to the heart of the school 
problem. Why should private groups 
carry the burden of implementing legis- 
lation by having to undertake costly and 
protracted civil suits? Only 25 percent 
of the voting-age Negroes of the South 
are registered to vote. Segregation con- 
tinues to ke practiced in schools, in hous- 
ing, and in public facilities. Equal em- 
ployment opportunity is far from being 
a reality—in businesses, in the profes- 
sions, in labor unions, even in govern- 
ment. The report of the Civil Rights 
Commission clearly illustrates the 
breadth and depth of the civil rights gap 
that remains in these areas. The enact- 
ment of title III would bring about far- 
reaching reforms in each of these areas. 

It is time for the Federal Government 
to take the lead, on the basis of in- 
vitation, in offering technical assistance 
to those States which have attempted to 
comply with court orders by instituting 
programs of transition from segregated 
to integrated schools. Legislation for 
this purpose was placed before the 86th 
Congress by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, and the Congress refused to act. 

Mr. Speaker, let us now consider a 
problem that has long been avoided. I 
refer to the existence of widespread 
discrimination in labor unions, aided 
and abetted by management. I urge 
my colleagues to read a document is- 
sued by the NAACP entitled “The Col- 
ored Wage Earner and Apprentice Train- 
ing Programs.” This document is a 
deeply disturbing treatise on the sub- 
ject of employment barriers permitted, 
indeed fostered, by some leaders of some 
labor unions. Obviously these practices 
could not flourish except for the co- 
operation of management. Discrimina- 
tory practices within labor unions do 
serious damage to the economy, deprive 
American citizens of their civil rights, 
and reflect discredit on the unions in- 
volved. To its own great discredit, the 
Government refuses to examine the 
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anti-civil-rights practices being carried 
out within labor unions, in many if not 
most cases with the tacit acquiesence of 
management. I have submitted legis- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, to make it an un- 
fair labor practice, defined as such, for 
labor or management to discriminate on 
account of race, creed, or color. This 
is a subject that has been carefully 
avoided in the past and I fear that it 
is being even more carefully avoided by 
the new administration. 

I recommend also that the NLRB be 
empowered to refuse certification, for 
purposes of collective bargaining, to any 
labor union with locals which are oper- 
ated on a segregated basis. 

In addition to the legislative proposals 
which I have outlined thus far, there 
are other pressing needs. Antilynching 
legislation is necesary. We must 
strengthen voting rights by acting to 
prevent the use of literacy tests or poll 
taxes in such a manner as to deny the 
franchise arbitrarily and discriminately. 
Where, one must ask, are the adminis- 
tration’s proposals on these subjects? 

We must consider the implications for 
civil rights of existing Federal grants- 
in-aid programs, So far we have had 
no comment from the White House on 
the necessity for according equal treat- 
ment to all beneficiaries of these pro- 
grams, especially where tax-supported 
institutions are involved. 

There has been much discussion in 
recent months of the so-czlled anti- 
segregation amendment to prospective 
legislation for Federal aid to education. 
I and many others adhere strongly to 
the view that Federal funds should not 
be used to perpetuate segregated school 
systems. On the other hand, those of 
us who believe in the urgent need for 
Federal aid to education have been much 
concerned over the possible consequences 
of a Powell amendment to a school bill. 
In the 86th Congress a school bill which 
had my support passed the House of 
Representatives with an antisegrega- 
tion amenament attached to it, also with 
my support. This was a historic break- 
through. But this year we face addi- 
tional complications arising from wide- 
Spread pressures for the inclusion of 
private schools in a Federal program of 
aid to education. Controvérsies arising 
from both a Powell amendment and the 
private school issue could easily result 
in killing any Federal aid to education 
bill. It isin this context, therefore, that 
we must examine the desirability of an 
antisegregation amendment to a school 
bill. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the Con- 
gress should not become ensnared in a 
tangled web of different objectvies that 
could result in failure on all counts. The 
President has it within his power here 
and now to resolve the dilemma arising 
from the unfortunate interlocking of 
different issues. He can prevent the use 
of Federal funds to perpetuate segre- 
gated institutions and at the same time 
possibly save a very important piece of 
legislation. I submit that the President 
has the power under the Constitution 
and under existing law to withhold Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for any project 
that is or will be operated on a racially 
discriminatory basis. He has not only 
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the authority to do so, but the constitu- 
tional duty, and this definitely includes 
the withholding of funds from segre- 
gated schools. Rather than risk defeat 
of the school bill by allowing it need- 
lessly to become entangled with a sepa- 
rate issue, let the President clarify the 
subject by an unequivocal statement on 
the use of Federal funds, be it for schools, 
housing, terminal facilities, defense 
establishments, or any other Govern- 
ment assisted enterprise. 

If there is doubt in his mind as to the 
law and constitutional question involved, 
the President has the right and the duty 
to submit the question to the Attorney 
General for a legal opinion. He did not 
hesitate to do this in the case of the con- 
stitutional question of the separation of 
church and state. Why can he not do 
it in regard to the question of withhold- 
ing Federal funds from segregated facili- 
ties? The President lays great stress on 
the vigorous use of the powers of his 
office. I am here suggesting a specific 
area where Executive action is needed, 
where, properly employed, it can render 
academic the question of an antisegre- 
gation amendment to the school bill. 

I have looked in vain for vigorous ac- 
tion on the part of the Department of 
Justice in the area of civil rights. With 
the exception of the commendable steps 
now taken in Prince Edward County, 
Va., such action has not been forthcom- 
ing, despite the fact that in at least four 
Southern States not a single school has 
been desegregated, and in the rest only 
token integration has begun, involving a 
mere handful of Negro children. In one 
southern city it is a crime for a colored 
child to attempt to read a book in the 
public library. In that same city Negro 
preachers have been subjected to arbi- 
trary and vicious harassments. The 
whole world has seen the disgraceful 
pictures which recently appeared in the 
newspapers of a leading Negro minister 
being attacked by a snarling dog at the 
end of a leash held by a policeman. 
But even occurrences such as this have 
not yet moved the Department of Jus- 
tice to take action. 

Our preoccupation with missile gaps 
and unemployment gaps should not be 
allowed to blind us to the existence of a 
gaping legislative gap in the field of 
civil rights. Congress has a job to do 
and it is not doing it, nor is the admin- 
istration suggesting that it should. 
Many of us have introduced responsible 
civil rights legislation, including my own 
bills, H.R. 5875, 5876, 5877, 5878, and 
6005. This legislation concerns each of 
the areas I have discussed on the floor 
of the House today. I should very much 
like to receive some support for it, 
especially from those whose eloquent 
pronouncements in the past have evi- 
denced a most sincere dedication to the 
cause of civil rights. With the backing 
of the administration, so conspicuously 
lacking when set against the pledges of 
its electoral platform and campaign, the 
battle for individual freedom can be 
continued and ultimately won. With 
the President’s enthusiastic support, we 
can close the broad gap between the 
promise of the Constitution and the firm 
application to its principles. 
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Admirable advances in civil rights 
have been made. Today more than 1.2 
million Negroes are registered to vote 
in Southern States where 20 years ago 
there were fewer than 100,000. The 
Supreme Court, in its epochal decision 
of 1954, struck down the legal basis for 
school segregation, and, in the years 
since, slow but measurable progress has 
been made toward integration. Prog- 
ress has also been made in the Armed 
Forces, in Federal employment, in inter- 
state transportation, and in the pro- 
vision of access to public facilities. In- 
adequate though it was in proportion to 
existing needs and injustices, significant 
civil rights legislation was enacted in 
1957 and again in 1960—the first such 
legislation in over 80 years. Historic 
advances have resulted which a few 
short years ago no one thought possible. 

Our satisfaction with these advances 
must be greatly tempered by shame that 
they were so long overdue. The history 
of injustice and neglect that preceded 
these gains must be duly recognized lest 
we judge progress only in relative terms. 
In terms of the broad gap that remains 
between the promise of our Constitution 
and the realization of its principles, the 
task is barely begun. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps this adminis- 
tration is relying on Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall to carry on his apparent 
request to run the civil rights of the 
Washington professional football team. 
That may be the answer, I will say to 
the gentleman. I do not know. Has 
the gentleman given that any thought? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is a possibility, 
I will say to the gentleman. The thought 
had not occurred to me. I am grateful 
to him for suggesting the possibility. 
The thought has merit; no question 
about it. 

I was interested to note, I might say 
to my friend from Iowa, that the distin- 
guished Secretary, a fine former Con- 
gressman, had suggested to friends in 
the oil and gas industry that contribu- 
tions to the May dinner would be desir- 
able. I was interested to note at the 
same time that the tax revision program 
suggested to the Congress by the ad- 
ministration makes no mention of the 
problem of depletion, oil and gas deple- 
tion and mineral depletion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I have had 
a bill in here dealing with this depletion 
allowance for a long, long time, for sev- 
eral years, and I do not seem to be able 
to get action on it. I do not know why. 
I cannot get any action on that bill to 
reduce the depletion allowance from 2714 
percent to 15 percent. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I wonder if this comes 
under the heading of “Special Interest.” 

Mr. GROSS. I would not know. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would not know, 
either, and I am grateful to my friend 
for his contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. I perhaps should have 
mentioned it this afternoon in the de- 
bate on this road financing bill. Per- 
haps Mr. Udall’s ability to raise funds 
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for the Democratic war chest could lend 

to some of these other pay- 
as-you-go propositions and take a little 
heat off the taxpayers of this country; 
he in conjunction with Mr. Evans. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think the gentle- 
man’s point is well taken. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will be happy to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not to ask a 
question but to say that I enjoy the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross] and my friend the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ltinpsay] be- 
because they so seldom vote together. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, there might be 
merit in that, too, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say, I find that there is 
common ground for agreement on many 
occasions between both my friends on 
either side of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to review the approach to the farm prob- 
lem in the first 100 days of the Kennedy 
administration. During the campaign, 
President Kennedy constantly referred 
to this problem as a vital one. At La 
Crosse, Wis., he promised, on October 23, 
1960, to give the “farm problem top pri- 
ority in the opening weeks of my admin- 
istration.” 

Again, in a telegram to Claude Wickard 
on September 8, 1960, he stated: 

I regard the agricultural problem as the 
No. 1 domestic issue facing the Nation to- 
day, and I intend to attack it on a national 
basis. 


At various times in the campaign, he 
talked of raising farm income to full 
parity; he talked of ending the senseless 
burden of waste and costs on taxpayers 
and of making the farmer a full partner 
in American prosperity. At other times, 
he defined the goal for farmers as “par- 
ity of income.” 

With these goals and objectives, can- 
didate Kennedy still insisted in the third 
television debate with Mr. Nixon, that, 
“Our agricultural program will cost $14% 
billion and possibly $2 billion less than 
the present Eisenhower program.” 

President Kennedy’s farm message on 
March 16 contained the specific recom- 
mendations for his program to stabilize 
the prices and productivity of farm com- 
modities, eliminate stockpiles of sur- 
plus goods and stimulate farmer’s earn- 
ing power. 

While the farm vote in 1960 seemed to 
indicate that the farmers generally fav- 
ored the Nixon approach, President 
Kennedy sought to shift gears with an 
elaborate program subject to the ap- 
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proval of farm producers and Congress. 
He wants to do this using tools such as 
flexible marketing quotas, price supports, 
incentive payments, surplus commod- 
ities purchases, and payments for diver- 
sion of commodities and byproduct uses. 
The Secretary of Agriculture would work 
out programs with farmer committees 
subject to the veto, rather than the 
enactment, of Congress. 

Thus, the administration will try to 
lick the surplus program before putting 
the farmer on his own by subsidizing 
him against the pressures of increased 
costs. 

Will this program cost $114 billion, 
perhaps $2 billion, less than the present 
program? 

I would point out the projected 
changes in the budget for the fiscal year 
1961-62 in which spending on national 
security will be up 1.7 percent over the 
Eisenhower estimate; spending for in- 
terest will be up one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent; spending for labor and welfare 
will be up 12 percent, and spending for 
agriculture will be up 26 percent over 
estimates carefully prepared by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the basis of pro- 
jected farm programs. 

Besides increased spending of $642 
million for the next fiscal year, addi- 
tions of $2.5 million in that next spend- 
ing authority were made to the current 
fiscal-year budget—all as a result of 
new proposals. 

This does not sound like a program 
that will save taxpayers, or consumers, 
or even the farmers, any money. 
Rather, it sounds like a continuation of 
the high and higher subsidizations with 
few tangible results. 

Let us examine the only tangible 
agricultural bill which has reached the 
floor of the House today; namely, the 
feed grains bill. 

In mentioning this bill, I of course 
don’t want to detract in any way from 
the credit which should go to the ad- 
ministration and the Congress for two 
other agricultural bills which have gone 
through the House. The first one was 
the farm credit bill to increase the 
funds for operating loans which, as I 
recall, was originated by Congressman 
Currrorp G. McINnTIRE, of Maine. I am 
happy to see the administration and the 
Congress accept these changes. The 
other bill was the extension of the Sugar 
Act for 15 months in order that sugar 
producers in this country might better 
program for the next year and a half 
until permanent sugar legislation is en- 
acted by the Congress. 

And getting back to the feed grains 
bill, which is now law, I would like to 
compliment the Kennedy administration 
on their espousal of Republican propo- 
sals which have been advocating for 
years with, I might add, not much suc- 
cess in this body. These changes were 
advocated by many Republican candi- 
dates for public office during the past 
campaign. 

The changes call for payment-in-kind, 
voluntary land retirement, and price sup- 
ports contingent on compliance. This 
recently passed l-year emergency plan 
for feed grains to restrict planting using 
payments-in-kind and price supports for 
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those who participate in the program to 
gain compliance, appears to be on the 
road to a successful operation, bearing 
out the validity of the statements made 
by myself and others in support of this 
type of legislation in previous months. 

However, there was one section—now 
known as section 3—which gives a good 
indication of the direction this admin- 
istration would like to go in that it pro- 
vided, when first introduced, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could sell all of 
the surplus stocks of grain at market 
prices. About 600 million bushels of corn 
will be marketed by the trade in this 
marketing year. Such a proposal would 
have thrown an additional triple that 
amount on the market. 

This would have had a devastating 
effect on the market; it would have re- 
duced the income of farmers; it would 
have channeled most of the compliance 
grains through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, thereby increasing the cost 
of the program. Congress, in its wisdom, 
would not accept the original section 3. 
However, we did pass a bill with a section 
3 which could be detrimental to agricul- 
ture and the consumer alike. 

This section provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may sell at the mar- 
ket price the grain representing the pay- 
ment-in-kind in the event the farmer 
chooses to allow the Department of Agri- 
culture to merchandise his certificate for 
him, 

We have seen the effect of the threat 
of this power on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. To give you an idea 
on what this has done to the price of 
grain, I can quote the following table 
which has been reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp before: 


Apr 18,|Jan. 20,) Apr. 18, 
1960 1961 1961 


$2. 0674] $2. 0256) $1. 9714 
1.2344] 1.12 1.10% 


73%] 68141. 6634 
1.19 | 1.07%] 1.08% 
1.52 | 1.50 | 1.47 


Corn, No. 2 Yellow, Chicago. 

Oats, No. 1 White, heavy, 
Chicago 

Rye, No. 2, Minneapolis- -_.- 

Barley, malting, New York-_- 


Subsequent statements by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture evidently has re- 
assured the trade, and it appears now 
that the market price on these grains 
might be strengthening. However, it 
should be pointed out that, using au- 
thority under section 407 of the pres- 
ent act, the Department of Agriculture 
is releasing substantially more grain 
than was released by the previous ad- 
ministration during a similar period in 
1960 and it might be further noted that 
the previous administration was crit- 
icized at that time for the detrimental 
effect it was having on the market by 
releasing grain which was going out of 
condition, or it was suspected that it 
was going out of condition. 

In fact, many farm organizations last 
fall wrote resolutions requesting that 
when the CCC sold grains suspected 
of going out of condition, they immedi- 
ately replace them with good grains 
from the open market to prevent the 
USDA from pushing the market price 
down. 
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The following table gives you—in 
bushels of corn—the amount the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture released be- 
tween March 4 and the second week of 
April in 1960, and March 3 and the sec- 
ond week of April in 1961: 








Week of— 1961 1960 
REE « wicinah gtinedog se ssa0 5, 373, 000 2, 279, 000 
SS Sere 4, 883, 000 1, 890, 000 
BNOET hictinn edneam panies 5, 080, 000 2, 158, 000 
SS cipenesoasomnangnet 6, 078, 000 2, 599, 000 
teen earn esa h 8, 120, 000 2, 046, 000 
ADP, T.-... nn ncnnnasecue- 9, 397, 000 1, 870, 000 
SE ie a n.cim ntnniemeconiasinen 8, 948, 000 2, 809, 000 


I have no criticism of the Federal Gov- 
ernment protecting itself by releasing 
out-of-condition corn or corn going out 
of condition. But in order to protect 
the market, I believe—as many farm or- 
ganizations have stated repeatedly in the 
past—that when the Government re- 
leases corn for this reason, it should re- 
place an equal amount from the market 
in order that the price might be pro- 
tected. 

It is interesting to note that, with the 
witnessed phychological effect of the 
Government’s authority to release pay- 
ment-in-kind grains at the market 
price, what a devastating effect it would 
have had on the market if the nearly 3 
billion bushels of feed grain surplus was 
no longer insulated from the market as 
it is at the present time. 

We shall watch how the Secretary of 
Agriculture administers his more lim- 
ited power under the present section 3 
for the remainder of his administration, 
with the hope that he will recognize the 
danger involved, and not utilize his au~ 
thority after the signup for the new 
program has been completed this spring. 
Despite the merits of this feed grain 
program, it would be a fatal defect if 
farmers were allowed to sell their grain 
or their corn to the Government at $1.20 
@ bushel and buy it back for something 
like $1.05, with the taxpayers footing 
the “middleman” costs. If livestock 
production pattern was disrupted by this 
unwarranted authority on the part of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, it could 
then greatly reduce the income of the 
farmers engaged in our great livestock 
industry. 

Recently, the administration’s omni- 
bus farm bill has been introduced, and 
subsequently hearings have been held. 
Immediately, many of us were quite con- 
cerned lest the principle involved of the 
original section 3 of the feed grains bill, 
which we believe would destroy our com- 
petitive marketing system, and replace 
it with a system whereby the Govern- 
ment sets the farmer’s price, controls 
his production and markets his produce, 
would be inherent in the provisions of 
the new omnibus approach. 

What have we found in this new omni- 
bus bill? In its 79 pages, we find among 
other things that we are to abdicate 
much of our congressional responsibility 
to formulate farm laws, and that the 
long-heralded statements that these pro- 
erams—the new farm laws—would be 
written by the farmers themselves is just 
not true. The way the new law would 
function, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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would write a new program for each 
commodity. The Congress would only 
have the right to veto; not the right to 
amend, nor the right to enact, but only 
to veto. Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines it necessary or desirable, he can 
write a law for any farm commodity or 
group of commodities. This would pro- 
vide for national marketing orders, 
marketing quotas—expressed in volume 
bushels, pounds, barrels, hens, hogs, and 
cows, and so on—including price sup- 
ports with production payments. 

After the Secretary appointed and 
consulted with the Farm Advisory Com- 
mittee—and they can only advise—he 
would, under this bill, send not the new 
law, which he had written, to the Con- 
gress for our approval or disapproval, 
but he would by way of the President 
send just the basic features of that law. 
If the Congress wanted to amend in any 
way the basic features or the details 
which would not be sent to us, we could 
not doso. They could only accept or re- 
ject, and if the Congress delayed taking 
action for 60 days, the new law written 
by the Secretary of Agriculture would 
automatically take effect subject to ref- 
erendum by farmers who the Secretary 
decides can vote. 

This is the kind of authority we will 
be asked to give the new Secretary of 
Agriculture. Let me point out to my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
however, this authority will carry on past 
this Secretary of Agriculture to future 
Secretaries. 

In looking over this and the long- 
range goals of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, as seen in its recent farm message, 
once more we must ask, will it ultimately 
save the taxpayer’s money? Will it 
eventually reduce Government sur- 
pluses? Will it get at the basic causes of 
the surplus problem? Will it improve 
farmers’ income? Will it protect the 
farmer’s right to manage his own opera- 
tion? Will it protect the market price, 
rather than jeopardize it? And lastly, 
we can ask, will it be fair to the con- 
sumers? 

The long-term answer to all these 
questions, so vital to the American agri- 
cultural economy and to all Americans 
alike at this time, appears to be nega- 
tive. 

Perhaps, in the next 100 days, and in 
the period following, this administration 
will yet develop a sound, stable agricul- 
tural program composed of factors un- 
leashing the powers of the farmer, rather 
than restraining him. 

In any event, we will continue to co- 
operate in applauding and supporting 
those factors when and if they are pro- 
posed by the administration. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHopEs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleagues and I have at- 
tempted to give our best judgment of 
what would constitute a Republican 
evaluation of the first 100 days of the 
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Kennedy administration. It was Walter 
Bagehot who said in his epochal work, 
“The English Constitution” : 

England invented the phrase, “Her Maj- 
esty’s opposition”; that it was the first 
government which made a criticism of ad- 
ministration as much a part of the policy as 
administration itself. This critical opposi- 
tion is the consequence of cabinet govern- 
ment. 


I firmly believe that critical opposition, 
responsibly given, is as much in order in 
our American system of government 
today. We wish to help in providing it. 

We have today examined a number of 
key issues currently before Congress or, 
in the case of civil rights, not before 
Congress. We have perhaps pointed 
with understandable pride to the accom- 
plishments of the past administration, 
and we have certainly pointed with re- 
sponsible retrospect to the pledges of 
the current administration in the past 
presidential campaign. We have then 
traced progress in these areas through 
the first 100 days of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, frankly giving credit where 
credit is due, and yet criticizing where 
we feel that the administration has erred 
or fallen short of what we feel the goals 
for America and the means for attaining 
these goals should be. 

I might mention at this point that, 
while an overwhelming majority of the 
views expressed by those participating 
in this speech series represent the views 
of most Republican Members of Con- 
gress, there may be inevitably some state- 
ments to which many minority Members 
would not subscribe. However, we feel 
that by encouraging diverse views by 
Republican Members who have become 
keenly interested in a subject or who 
have served on a committee studying 
such an area we have illustrated the 
great breadth of a Republican Party 
which is not oblivious to the views of any 
within its midst. By encouraging such 
freedom, we only serve to emphasize the 
statement that “by different methods 
different men excel.” 

It may well be that people ask you for 
criticism but that they only want praise. 
In that case, the administration might 
well be disappointed with this speech 
series, in that it is not a 100 percent 
favorite critique. On the other hand 
as Lowell put it: 

A wise skepticism is the first attribute of 
a good critic. 


By that token, the wise skepticism of 
my colleagues here today has revealed 
shortcomings among many areas of the 
administration’s performance to date. 
This is to be expected, and the public 
airing of these shortcomings should do 
much to dramatize to the American 
people a better all-around analysis of 
the Kennedy administration than they 
might see through televised press con- 
ferences, commercial spectaculars in the 
White House, and sweeping travel se- 
quences from Glenora to Palm Beach. 
We have endeavored to keep in touch 
with actual performance in the reality 
of governmenta! policy. 

Mr. Speaker, you will note that we 
have in no way tried to rank the Ken- 
nedy administration or to give it a 
batting average in any of these fields. 
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It is fairly early in the spring for that, 
and, as some members may recall, the 
new Washington Senators finished high 
up in the spring training exhibition 
standings this year while the New York 
Yankees were near the bottom. The 
season has started, but October is some 
time off. So, too, the date of January 
20, 1965, is in the distant future. We 
must also note that a batting average 
of .750 in education might be impressive, 
but the slightest shortcoming in foreign 
policy might indeed be fatal to our Na- 
tion and to our world as we now know it. 
Thus even a .999 batting average there 
would do us no good. Rather, the func- 
tion of this series was to lay the facts 
as we know them before the American 
public for their study and their evalua- 
tion. If we have caused doubts about 
the wisdom of some measures, and if 
we have aroused a greater interest 
among the citizenry, we will have per- 
formed our function well. 

The original 100 days were not the first 
100 days of the New Deal, but they con- 
sisted of the period of time between Na- 
poleon’s entry into Paris on March 20, 
1815, and his eventual abdication in the 
same city shortly after the debacle at 
Waterloo. Napoleon went from glory to 
disaster in 100 days, from which the 
phrase has been derived. In examining 
the first 100 days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration as we have done, we wish 
to make sure that the United States 
does not turn from the strongest nation 
in the world to defeat at Waterloo, or 
exile at St. Helena, or delay at Elba. 
Victory in the cold war, and a prosperous 
nation at home—these must be our goals, 
and we pledge our support to policies 
geared to these ends or, in their absence, 
to the formulation of our own policies in 
this regard. This we have done in the 
first 100 days, and this we will do in 
days to come. We say in some few areas 
to President Kennedy, “Congratulations 
on a job well done. Keepit up. We will 
help you with every resource at our dis- 
posal.” In other areas, and, I fear, a 
majority, we must resolutely and firmly 
chide the administration for its short- 
comings and say, “You are wrong, and 
this is what should be done. We will 
stand up for what we believe is right 
with firmness and vigor, and we will 
carry our story to the American people.” 
By this type of responsible opposition, 
the American people will move forward 
as they will ever do when national inter- 
est is placed above thoughts of political 
gain. And, inspired by our analyses of 
these issues, I trust the American people 
will continue to turn toward those who 
work for a sound government, dedicated 
to the dignity of the individual and the 
freedom of the private enterprise system 
which has brought America to eminence 
and leadership in the world in which we 
live. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to the remarks made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Linpsay]. The gentleman referred to 
civil rights and referred to the first civil 
rights legislation in over 80 years, passed 
by the Congress since the Civil War. 
But, the interesting thing, Mr. Speaker— 
and I think the record should show 
this—is that that legislation was passed 
by a Democratically controlled Con- 
gress—first, by the 85th Congress and 
then the 86th Congress. I think the 
record should also show that the 83d 
Congress was controlled by my Republi- 
can friends in both the House and the 
Senate, and the occupant of the White 
House was former President Eisenhower. 
But, during that 83d Congress, with the 
complete control of our Government at 
the executive and legislative level in the 
hands of our Republican friends, the 
Republican Party did not even report a 
civil rights bill out of committee. I think 
that is a very significant and important 
thing in the history of our country. So 
I agree with the gentleman’s observa- 
tion, but I simply want the record to 
show that it was under the leadership of 
the Democratic Party that that civil 
rights legislation is now on our statute 
books. 





MAY 4—RHODE ISLAND 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Under the previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. St. GERMAIN] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, May 4, is Rhode Island Independ- 
ence Day. 

The State which I have the honor to 
represent came into being between the 
years 1636-47, during the reign of 
Charles I. In June of the earlier year 
Roger Williams, driven from Massachu- 
setts by Puritan wrath, finally settled 
on the site of the present city he aptly 
named Providence. 

It is common knowledge, Mr. Speaker, 
that my State is the smallest in the 
Union. What is not so generally known 
is that, as if to make up for physical 
limitations, my State has by far and 
away the longest name of any of her 
sisters, our full and proper appellation 
being “The State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations.” There, now 
I defy any other Commonwealth to come 
up with, or even remotely approach, this 
handsome cognomen. The geographi- 
cal designation alone reaches the im- 
pressive total of 35 letters to which, 
when we add the words, “The State,” 
as provided by the act of July 18, 1776, 
of the general assembly, brings its style 
and title to the grand total of 45 let- 
ters. Our nearest rivals are Massachu- 
setts and North Carolina and South 
Carolina, with 13 letters apiece, while 
the imperial State of California is con- 
fined to a mere 10 letters, and the great- 
est of them all in size, the new State of 
Alaska, to a half a dozen. So what 
“Little Rhody,’ to employ the sobri- 
quet by which she is known, lacks in 
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square miles and inches, she more than 
compensates for the lack by the gran- 
deur of her title—and bids her bigger 
sisters not to forget it. 

We have, Mr. Speaker, yet another 
unique distinction. The War for Inde- 
pendence, which began in the spring of 
1775 with the engagements at Lexington 
and Concord, found Rhode Island more 
than ready to adhere to the patriot 
cause. Just 10 years previously she had 
shown where her sympathies lay by 
burning a British vessel which had been 
impressing Americans in Newport. News 
of the engagement at Lexington on April 
19, 1775, reached Rhode Island on the 
same evening; by the very next day no 
less than 1,000 men were ready to march 
to the assistance of Massachusetts. Two 
days later a special session of the legis- 
lature met at Providence and authorized 
the enlistment of 1,500 troops. The Gov- 
ernor, being dubious about the practical- 
ity of making war, was promptly sus- 
pended and later deposed. 

On May 4, 1776, the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, after first repealing the existing 
statute for securing the allegiance of 
Rhode Island to the British Crown, and 
providing for the dropping of the King’s 
name in all forms of commissions, of all 
writs and processes in the courts, and of 
oaths prescribed by law, declared its en- 
tire political independence of the King 
of Great Britain. 

Thus, the smallest of the British col- 
onies antedated by 2 months the Decla- 
ration at Philadelphia, as it had also 
antedated Virginia’s Bill of Rights, and 
Rhode Island may forever claim to be 
the oldest independent State in the 
Union. 

For this reason, we of Rhode Island 
take peculiar pride in observing on every 
fourth of May the anniversary of our in- 
dependence, which led the way to the 
independence of all the States. It is 
peculiarly symbolic that the device upon 
the State flag is a golden anchor, and 
the State motto is ‘“Hope’—a hope that 
both in State and Nation has been thus 
far so gloriously fulfilled. 





THE 170TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Bartey] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 170th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution, celebrated throughout the 
world by free Poles just as we celebrate 
July 4. 

For more than a score of years this 
body has been marking this date. This 
is entirely fitting. Much of what we call 
our American heritage we owe to Poland. 

The parliamentary system, the father 
of our own system, reached its first high 
state of development in Poland during 
the period between the 12th and 15th 
centuries. 
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One hundred years before our own 
Declaration of Independence, the great 
Polish political and legal _ thinker, 
Andrzej Grzymcka Goslicki, published a 
treatise, “De Optimo Senatore.” This 
treatise has had a tremendous influence 
on liberal thinking. 

Goslicki proclaimed: 

Sometimes a people, provoked and irri- 
tated by the tyranny and usurpation of their 
King, justly take upon themselves the un- 
doubted right of vindicating their own liber- 
ties; and by a well-formed conspiracy, or by 
open arms, shake off the yoke, drive out their 
lords and masters, and take the government 
entirely into their own hands. 


That certainly has a familiar sound to 
those of us who revere the Declaration 
of Independence. 

In Polish jurisprudence, a provision 
similar to our cherished habeas corpus 
was promulgated in 1430. 

Then as every school boy and girl 
know, Kosciusko and Pulaski contributed 
their valuable services to our own fight 
for independence. 

Thus, we in America have much in 
common with Poland. Our sympathies 
go out to those freedom-loving people 
who today are enslaved by the Kremlin. 
We are pleased to join with the millions 
of our fellow citizens of Polish ancestry 
in marking this day. 

The torch of freedom burns a little 
brighter because the day is remembered. 





A TRIBUTE TO RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE ON THE CENTENNIAL OF 
HIS BIRTH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker— 


“Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound 
you?” 

“It was my master,” said the prisoner. 

“I thought I could outdo everybody in the 
world in wealth and power, 

And I amassed in my own treasure-house 

The money due to my king. 

When sleep overcame me 

I lay upon the bed that was for my lord, 

And on waking up, 

I found I was a prisoner 

In my own treasure-house.” 


“Prisoner, tell me who was it that wrought 
this unbreakable chain?” 

“It was I,” said the prisoner, 

“Who forged this chain very carefully. 

I thought my invincible power 

Would hold the world captive 

Leaving me in a freedom undisturbed. 

Thus night and day I worked at the chain 

With huge fires and cruel hard strokes. 

When at last the work was done and the links 
were complete and unbreakable, 

I found that it held me in its grip.” 

GITANJALI 
—Rabindranath Tagore. 


There are men of words and men of 
action but rare is the felicitous and elec- 
trifying combination of both attributes 
in one man. It is my happy privilege 
today to pay respectful tribute to Rabin- 
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dranath Tagore—a many faceted genius, 
a man of towering personality and in- 
tegrity, whose life encompassed so many 
ramifications it is difficult to do any one 
aspect justice in this commentary. Poet, 
dramatist, story teller, composer of 
music and songs, essayist, humanist, 
educator, philosopher, psychologist, to 
him, truth and beauty complemented 
each other. On May 6, in Calcutta, a 
century ago, he was born into an at- 
mosphere of religion, education, and cul- 
ture. India seethed with discontent at 
the time, as the government of the coun- 
try had just changed from the control 
of the British East India Co. to the Brit- 
ish Crown. Religious bigotry and re- 
lated evils plagued most of the people 
while the progressives among them 
sought the regeneration of their coun- 
try. Among the latter so dedicated was 
the father of the poet, Devendranath 
Tagore, a remarkable man, called Ma- 
harshi or great saint, because of his deep 
piety, dedication to moral principles and 
his worship of an invisible God. He was 
the foremost source of inspiration to his 
son, although Rabindranath had said 
he did not see much of his father. 

As a young child, Rabindranath 
found the routine of classwork and its 
environment depressing and, fortun- 
ately, his parents provided him with 
tutors. He soon became proficient in 
Bengali and Sanskrit, English, history, 
mathematics, and science. He had no 
difficulty in forming his thoughts in 
poetic imagery. 

When his brother decided to study in 
England, Rabindranath, then 16, accom- 
panied him, thinking he might enter a 
law school. Enthralled by nature, the 
scenic delights of the countryside were 
too persuasive and he found himself fas- 
cinated by the English poets as well. To 
broaden his knowledge of poets in other 
languages, he studied French and Ger- 
man. When his brother completed his 
course, both returned to India and Rab- 
indranath encountered another sorcer- 
ess—the Indian literature of all periods. 
His poetry continued in a never-ending 
flow. 

Rabindranath was a man of silence, 
who sought space and who found med- 
itation a vital force in his joyful soul. 
Although he played his part in the 
management of his father’s estate, 
Rabindranath spent many quiet days in 
houseboats on the rivers of Bengal or in 
his father’s ashrama in Santiniketan. 
His life pattern had the smooth flow of a 
tranquil river, a majestic rhythm of 
peace and harmony. He wrote cease- 
lessly—beautiful songs and poems—and 
the passing years revived memories of 
his reactions to his early school days. A 
man of ideas, ideals, and artistic creativ- 
ity, with a unique perspective on life, he 
decided that children should learn in an 
atmosphere of love and affection; that 
they must have freedom of movement 
and expression; to build mind, body and 
personality, they must be close to nature. 
So strong were his convictions as to the 
barrenness of conventional schools, 
Tagore sold most of his property and in 
1901 opened a school in his father’s ash- 
rama in Santiniketan, a village some 100 
miles from Calcutta. Significantly, the 
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name means “the Abode of Peace.” 
There were the necessary studies, of 
course, but essential in his educational 
system were music and the dance, paint- 
ing and drama. In his search to nurture 
harmony and the natural creative in- 
stinct in his charges, Tagore’s esthetic 
sense proved an infallible guide. No- 
guchi, a well-known poet in Japan, felt 
that Tagore trained his pupils to hear 
music in the air. But the basic ingre- 
dient was love. Classes were held out- 
doors, in groves, and self-help and self- 
discipline, as well as self-government, 
were strongly encouraged. Teachers and 
students enjoyed a pleasant relationship 
but life at Santiniketan revolved around 
the tremendous personality of Tagore. 

A relentless foe of ignorance, poverty, 
and squalor, Tagore recommended prac- 
tical work for the villages and set about 
providing the means to establish this de- 
sirable end. A second school was started 
in 1914 at Sreeniketan for the study of 
village reconstruction and cooperatives. 
The curriculum included agriculture, 
carpentry, tanning, weaving, clay-model- 
ing, foundry work, a machine shop, 
health sanitation, and so forth, and so 
continues to this day, drawing students 
from hundreds of surrounding villages. 

Ever the visionary, Tagore was the 
personification of the international out- 
look. In an India intent on national 
integrity, he founded his International 
University at Visva-Bharati in 1921. 
Scholars have come to it, not only from 
India but from many parts of the world 
as they find there an atmosphere where 
young men and women may reach out 
beyond narrow nationalism to the broad 
horizon of international understanding 
and cooperation. 

Long before the turn of this century, 
Tagore was well known in his native land 
and in other parts of Asia and in limited 
circles in the Western World. Although 
a few of his works had been translated 
into English in 1910, it was not until 
1913—when he received the Nobel Prize 
in Literature—that he gained world 
renown. 

His subsequent visit to the United 
States was a great success in one sense 
and a failure in another, as he was vic- 
timized by propaganda and a whispering 
campaign. Americans loved his physical 
beauty, the sensitive face, his expressive 
movements, the lyricism of his thoughts. 
He viewed us with surprising objectivity 
and delighted us with his witty and keen 
observations. 

Rabindranath had tried to induce his 
own countrymen to face the facts of their 
lives. He was an eloquent critic of the 
Indian caste system, considering it estab- 
lished artificial and humiliating barriers 
between men. He was burdened with an 
acute awareness of the daily problems of 
the less fortunate and an astute ap- 
praiser of the social changes unavoidable 
then and in the future as he saw it. 

On his 80th birthday, Mahatma 
Ghandi wrote him: 


Fourscore is not enough—may you finish 
five. Love. 


Tagore replied: 


Thank you for your message; but four- 
score is impertinence. Fivescore will be 
intolerable. 
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‘ Portunately for mankind, Tagore en- 
joyed a long and fruitful life, distin- 
guished by insight, imagination, and 
vision. Writing prodigiously, he pub- 
lished more than 50 volumes of poetry, 
poems of nature, of love, and of India’s 
heritage, filled with the harmony of emo- 
tion and idea, over 20 dramas, many 
novels and short stories and a large num- 
ber of essays and at least 3,000 songs. 
He composed and choreographed about 
8 dance dramas and turned to paint- 
ing when over 60, finishing at least 200 
pictures. His works, panoramic in scope, 
have been translated into 25 different 
languages. 

Tagore is worshiped in India and 
his plays are not only performed there 
but in many countries in the world. 
Now, in New York, there is an off-Broad- 
way production of his challenging play, 
“The King of the Dark Chamber.” It 
has been the subject of many interpre- 
tations, as it is mystic and symbolic and 
requires much thought and attention 
from a Western audience. Needless to 
say, it opened to critical acclaim. 

Like all great men, he has had his 
detractors and he succumbed at times 
to frustration and despair. But for him 
the birds would never cease to sing, every 
breeze bore a message of hope, every 
storm would end. And there was always 
the forest. Life had its lonely moments 
but he knew there was truth and beauty 
and love. 

India and the world are deep in the 
debt of Rabindranath Tagore for the 
riches his intellect has bequeathed to 
us. He has to be studied to grasp the 
dynamism and profundity of his work. 
My gentle advice to my fellow Americans 
is: Become familiar with the glorious 
heritage this man has left the world; 
life will hold greater meaning for you 
when you do. 





ANNIVERSARY OF TAGORE, GREAT 
POET OF INDIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, just 100 years ago this coming 
Saturday, Rabindranath Tagore, one of 
the world’s great poets, was born in Cal- 
cutta. He died in his beloved India on 
August 7, 1941. On the occasion of the 
centenary of this distinguished writer, 
educator, and philosopher, a few reflec- 
tions on his significance seem appro- 
priate. 

Tagore, recipient of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1913, is far too little 
known to Western readers. His poetry, 
much of it written in the halcyon days 
before World War I when many in the 
West believed technology was about to 
wipe out forever all of man’s baser in- 
stincts, calls insistently for men to find 
mutual understanding and love. As the 
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years have gone by, as man’s inhumanity 
to man has not vanished but grown, Ta- 
gore’s message has become steadily more 
relevant. 

Listen for a moment to an excerpt 
from Tagore’s essay entitled ‘“National- 
ism in the West,” written more than 40 
years ago: 

The truth is that the spirit of conflict and 
conquest is at the root of this nationalism. 
Its basis is not social cooperation. It has 
evolved a perfect organization of power but 
not spiritual idealism. When this organiza- 
tion of politics and commerce, whose other 
name is “Nation,” becomes all powerful at 
the cost of the harmony of the higher social 
life, then it is an evil day for humanity. The 
slavery that it gives rise to unconsciously 
drains its own love of freedom dry. Not 
merely the subject races, but you who live 
under the delusion that you are free, are 
every day sacrificing your freedom and hu- 
manity to this fetish of nationalism, living 
in the dense poisonous atmosphere of world- 
wide suspicion, greed, and panic. 


There is a constant tendency in the 
United States to isolate our poets, art- 
ists and thinkers—what might be called 
our humanists—from the rest of society 
and to assume their function is primar- 
ily decorative. They entertain and edify 
us, we feel, while the rest of us get on 
with the job of making the world go 
round. The presumption, thus, is that 
this group is somehow basicaly irrele- 
vant to the really important things. 

Mr. Speaker, this opinion, so far as 
we hold it, we hold to our peril. Tech- 
niques—know-how—the kind of learn- 
ing which has built the modern world 
and in which the United States has so 
long excelled—is essentially a discipline 
without moral quality, a discipline which 
can be used for good or for evil. We 
conceive of our society as a machine 
and apply to it our expertise. It is a 
fine machine and every day we learn 
more about how to make it run well. 
But so preoccupied are we with keeping 
our machine well oiled and smoothly 
operating that we seem to pay little at- 
tention to what product it is manufac- 
turing. 

It is Tagore and thinkers like him 
who cry for us to consider the kind of 
world we are building; it is they who 
urge us to build a world where the indi- 
vidual spirt is whole and free. Such 
principles and ideals, I submit, focus 
upon what is truly important and cen- 
tral to the life of men, and to these all 
technology, all expertise, must be sub- 
servient and secondary. 

Is not our true native land the same 
as that described by Tagore? 


Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depths of 
truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its way into the dreary desert 
sands of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake. 
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PROPOSED MERGER OF GREAT 
NORTHERN & NORTHERN PACIFIC 
AND THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON 
& QUINCY RAILROADS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
proposed a railroad merger of the Great 
Northern & Northern Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and in. 
cluding the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
railways. 

As proposed, this consolidation would 
create the biggest single railroad in the 
United States measured by the miles of 
track. The combined railroads propose 
to use what is now Great Northern’s 
transcontinental mainline. Most of the 
Northern Pacific’s present mainline, 
which parallels Great Northern, how- 
ever, some 100 to 300 to the south would 
be used for intermediate local and 
freight services only. 

I rise in opposition to the proposed 
merger for many reasons. The two most 
important being, first, a merger would 
eliminate competition between the roads 
and the public services will be neglected 
and suffer, and second, serious hardship 
upon the railroad workers and their 
families and the businesses which de- 
pend upon them. I fear curtailment of 
employment which would seriously af- 
fect communities all across Montana. 

The railroad executives have said that 
there would be no immediate unemploy- 
ment but that the reduced employment 
on roads would be accomplished over the 
years as employees die or otherwise leave 
their employment. Nevertheless, how- 
ever, the reduced employment is pro- 
vided, the economy of Montana will suf- 
fer from both causes, first, reduced 
services, and second, reduced employ- 
ment. 

One community in my district is a 
frightening example of the ill effects of 
such a merger. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include at this point in the RecorpD 
the many quotations which I have 
gathered from publications and from a 
few of the great many letters written 
me from that great city of western Mon- 
tana—Missoula: 

Missouta IS A Busy TERMINAL 'TODAY— 
But WHat or TOMORROW 

Missoula, Mont., is a railroad center. This 
city used to be as isolated and remote a 
frontier post as could be found in the North- 
west; but the railroad has converted it into 
a stirring place. Communities do not grow 
by chance, but by the operation of physical 
laws. Position, climate, natural resources, 
and transportation are predestinating forces. 

The year 1960 saw the centennial celebra- 
tion of this community. The charter of the 
Northern Pacific was granted in 1864 and ap- 
proved by President Lincoln on July 2 of 
that year. On September 23, 1883, the last 
rail was laid with impressive ceremonies in 
the valley of the Hellgate River near the 
mouth of Gold Creek. 
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The main line of the Northern Pacific cuts 


through our city. From here main-line 
trains and crews are dispatched both east 
and west. An average of 10 through trains 
enter and leave this terminal each day. Lo- 
cal and branch line freights work in con- 
junction with present main-line facilities to 
service this and surrounding areas daily. 

Wood products and agriculture are basic 
industries in our area. Established lumber 
concerns demand and receive first-class serv- 
ice from the Northern Pacific. Welcome new 
arrivals such as paper products and ply- 
wood plants have located in our area, and 
are serviced by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

A fine beet sugar factory and large and 
excellent stockyards are essential to agri- 
culture. The majority of beets and other 
raw materials used in the making of sugar 
are brought in via Northern Pacific, and the 
finished products are shipped to major con- 
suming points through this terminal. Live- 
stock men are assured of swift market de- 
livery on present main-line operations with 
the through fast freight service offered. 

Missoula hasn’t yet been hit by the rail- 
road “modernization program.” Being a 
mainline town with a roundhouse and 
shops, Missoula did feel the effect of the 
railroads’ changeover from steam to diesel 
several years ago, and is still adjusting to 
the change. 

Past city fathers have spoken of the “im- 
portant role the Northern Pacific has played 
in the development in Missoula and West- 
ern Montana.” The President of the North- 
ern Pacific reported in a Missoula address 
that “* * * the fortunes of Missoula are 
still closely related to your pioneer trans- 
continental railroad.” The reality of all 
this is that the healthy economic growth of 
this community is very much dependent 
upon the maintenance of present Northern 
Pacific mainline facilities. 

Further than services, Northern Pacific 
payroll and taxes mean much to this com- 
munity. In his Missoula appearance the 
president of the Northern Pacific referred 
to this subject by saying, “* * * Northern 
Pacific makes a substantial contribution to 
the economy of the area.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following message is 
posted on telephone poles and walls and 
buildings around the town: 


How much Can you afford to lose? If only 
100 railroad employees lost their jobs or 
move away from a city, this could happen, 
based upon statistics reported by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in a booklet entitled, 
“What New Industrial Jobs Mean to a Com- 
munity”; $70,000 in annual grocery sales 
would be lost; 112 fewer households would 
exist; 107 less passengar cars would be regis- 
tered; $30,000 in food-drink business would 
be lost; 51 less school children would be en- 
rolled; and 4 retail establishments would 
close. 

More than 33 retail employees would 
change jobs if only 100 rail workers left. 
(An estimated 174 workers in all industries, 
other than railroads, would be affected.) 


Now Mr. Speaker, I continue with the 
quotations from leading citizens of Mis- 
soula: 


After reading several articles and listening 
to speakers for and against this merger, I 
wish to state that I oppose it on the grounds 
that I do not believe it to be in the best 
interest of the city of Missoula or the State 
of Montana. 

JOHN W. STEELE. 

Most railroad people own their own homes. 
They are a stable class of people. During 
the layoffs at the railroad shops, they kept 
their home payments up as much as they 
could. Any serious layoff of railroad work- 
ers or movement of them to another city 
would be disastrous to this community. 
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This has been proven by the transfer of 
the Bureau of Public Roads personnel from 
Missoula to Helena and Portland. Missoula 
has not, to date, completely recovered from 
this transfer. 
RoBERT L. DESCHAMPS, Sr. 
Rosert L. DESCHAMPS, Jr. 

The railroad personnel are a most impor- 
tant economic segment of Missoula’s popu- 
lation. 

In our particular business which deals 
with thrift and homeownership, we have 
many fine savings customers among rail- 
road personnel, and we have many home 
loans with railroaders who are presently 
paying their way to homeownership for 
their families in our community. 

We know, from long years of good busi- 
ness experience with these people that they 
are a very real credit to Missoula. The loss 
of a major part of these railroad families 
would do very grave damage to the economy 
of Missoula. 

R. J. FREMOU, 
Manager. 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


“All that has heretofore been written 
about the superior land-grant of the North- 
ern Pacific in Montana, scarcely gives an 
adequate conception of the extent and true 
value of the grant. The company will re- 
ceive 25,600 acres of our best agricultural 
and grazing land for every mile of road that 
is built. I have no doubt that these lands 
will not only cancel the entire cost of 
building the railroad, but will leave a sur- 
plus to the company.” 

An address made by B. F. Potts, Governor 
of Montana Territory, July 12, 1871. 





As a citizen and taxpayer, I am opposed 
and would resist any action taken that 
would curtail or reduce our labor force in 
Missoula County. 

Hr STOUTENBURG. 

I feel the pioneers who founded this part 
of the country and the U.S. Government 
that gave land grants so we could have a 
railroad should not at this time be jeopard- 
ized by a consolidation, for our nation was 
built on competition, the lack of which de- 
feats progress. I want to see Missoula prog- 
ress and grow with employment for our 
sons and grandsons. It is said the rail- 
road is the best barometer of business—let’s 
not lose our barometer. 

WILLIAM LUCIER, 

County Commissioner, Missoula County. 





When I retired recently after 37 years on 
the faculty of Montana State University, 
I decided that I wanted to continue to live 
in the Treasure State. I should regret any 
occurrence that would tend to reduce the 
prosperity of the citizens of this region. 

G. D. SHALLENBERGER, 
Professor Emiritus, Montana State 
University. 

It is the opinion of our organization that 
the loss of a number of families connected 
with the railroad business in the Missoula 
area would be felt by all Missoula business- 
men. 

MISSOULA RETAIL GASOLINE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN E. RoEMER, Secretary. 

In the past 8 years we have done business 
in Missoula, we have served a good number 
of people connected with railroad work in 
this area. We feel that loss of these people 
would be greatly felt by all businessmen 
in Missoula. 

JOHN E. ROEMER. 

The railroads operating on lines through 
Missoula have long been an important fac- 
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tor in the economy of Western Montana. 
In loss of either, or both, of these railroads 
or even a reduction in the service would be 
crippling to the welfare of the five great val- 
leys, with Missoula as the focal point, 

There are many “big” businesses vitally 
dependent on transportation services on the 
level of railroads. Every retailer engaged in 
buying and selling is serviced by the rail- 
roads and in need of adequate service to 
fill the needs of the community. 

By these activities the employees of the 
railroads help local business to function and 
grow, and in turn, it is beneficial to them 
and the railroad corporations. Yandt’s Men’s 
Wear has been fully aware for over 50 years 
that the railways and businesses are de- 
pendent on each other. It is the ardent de- 
sire of this firm that the railroad retain its 
employees to the highest number possible 
and maintain their operating schedules as 
at present. 

Maxrorp K. YAnpr, 

President, Yandts’ Men’s Wear, Missoula. 


If 100 families were to lose their jobs and 
be forced to move to other locales, and if 
fifteen of these families would be our cus- 
tomers, there would be a resulting loss to our 
business of approximately $1,500 per month, 
or $18,000 a year. We, in turn, would have 
to reduce our working staff accordingly, and 
this chain reaction could follow all the way 
down the line to our many wholesalers. 

Let us hope this does not happen in our 
Treasure State of Montana. We have so lit- 
tle industry in our State now, we should 
strive to hold what we have while encourag- 
ing more. 

Don’s MARKET, INC., 
DONALD D. Davis, President. 





It is our firm conviction that Missoula, 
Mont., the hub of five great valleys, needs 
the services of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

A factor involved is the future desirability 
of development sites for industrial and com- 
mercial plants. If we do not have the proper 
transportation for raw materials and finished 
goods, our growing community will be stag- 
nated. Another factor to be considered is 
the loss of several hundred skilled persons 
who serve this community very diligently 
both to their employer and the social and 
welfare aspects of this community. 

In short, we are for a growing, thriving 
community. We need the railroad as the 
railroad needs us. 

Coast TO Coast Srore, 
Lioyp MaHLvuM, 
DaLE MAHLUM. 

RAILROAD WORKERS ARE A ParT OF THIS 

Town’s LIFEBLOOD 


Railroad employees affect the city and its 
economy in many ways. A recent employee 
canvass shows the vital part these people 
Play in the community in which they and 
their families represent 10 percent of the 
population. 

More than $85,000 annually are paid in 
personal property taxes, a part of which 
supports our schools. Employee tax dollars 
contribute to the bridge program which is 
so vital to our city, and they will certainly 
add substantially to the proposed sewage 
disposal plant. 

Three hundred and ninety thousand dol- 
lars Federal income tax plus $30,000 in 
State taxes yearly, shows another way in 
which they “carry the load.” But equally 
important, they spend their earnings in this 
area. The $4 million annual payroll passes 
through your hands. [If the railroaders 
leave this community, they take away school- 
teachers, church workers, nurses, civic offi- 
cials, and much more. 


Ir OPERATING EMPLOYEES Go 


The loss of operating employees and rail- 
road terminal status would be a tragedy to 
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Missoula. This city spends endless hours 
trying to win new business and new people, 
not to lose a basic industry. 

Several organizations are working to- 
gether to improve the community. Missoula 
is ideally located for industrial expansion, 


and a community development program is- 


underway attempting to exploit this situa- 
tion. 

Missoula is a town interested in growth 
and aggressive enough to search for new 
business and new life for the community. 
The 20.5 percent populating increase over the 
past 10 years reflects this attitude. Nothing 
must jeopardize this situation. 

If operating employees go, all other em- 
ployees will be affected. In terms of com- 
munity progress this means a loss of pay- 
checks contributing to the city’s prosperity 
and a loss of service for the development 
program. 

To a city dependent on railroad wages and 
transportation it would be the last chapter 
in history. To a city partially dependent 
it would be a depression. 


Mr. Speaker, these quotations were 
prepared and circulated by the Missoula 
Civic Group, Franklyn A. Caron, chair- 
man, and Roger S. Murray, public in- 
formation director. 

Mr. Speaker, I now wish to cite other 
quotations from a portion of my personal 
mail from communities in my district. 

From C. L. Birdsill, general chairman, 
general grievance committee, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Northern Pacific Railway: 

A merger such as they propose would give 
a rail transportation monopoly to the new 
company in the entire Northwestern United 
States from Chicago to Seattle and Portland. 
After the merger became effective, the ship- 
per would be at the mercy of their manage- 
ment policies, whatever they might be, 
within the law. There would be no com- 
petitive opposition save trucks. The Mil- 
waukee Road is already only nominal com- 
petition west of Mobridge, S. Dak. Against 
@ monopolistic giant as proposed in this 
merger that road would be driven out of 
business on the Pacific coast. 

On behalf of the citizens of Montana rep- 
resented by this organization and by the 
20 other standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions who are unified by one common pur- 
pose, the preservation of their jobs and of 
the economy of their hometown and home 
State, for the reasons I have hereinabove 
set forth, I urge you to assist us in every 
manner at your disposal as Congressman 
for Montana, in opposing the merging of 
the N.P-GN-CB. & Q-SP. & S. railroads 
into one railroad system when such pro- 
posal is filed. The economies of operation 
for which the carriers contend the merger is 
necessary can be effected by efficient joint 
use of facilities in most cases. If a true free 
enterprise, competitive system is to prevail 
in the railroad industry in the Northwest 
a monopolistic company such as proposed by 
this merger must not be created. 


From Carl Rabe, division chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Kalispell division protective 
committee: 

The effect this merger will have on the 
State of Montana, its counties and cities, I 
do not know. It will in my personal opinion 
have a great deal to do with the present tax 
structure to these types of government. It 
is true the real effect will be felt in southern 
Montana as the Northern Pacific will greatly 
cut its installations in this area. Also there 
will be a great deal of relocation and loss of 
employment in this area. 
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From Howard L. Beatty, secretary, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
Local No. 283, Whitefish, Mont.: 


We feel that if these four lines are merged 
the livelihood of approximately 30 switch- 
men and their families will be jeopardized 
who live and work in this small town. The 
railroads propose building an $11 million 
electronic hump yard in the vicinity of 
Spokane which we feel will practically elim- 
inate all the switching operations here. We 
do not hold seniority rights at any other yard 
and if our jobs should be eliminated many 
men would undoubtedly lose the homes 
which they are now buying. 

The railroads in a public release anticipate 
the loss of about 8,000 jobs. We have 
learned from past experiences this would 
probably be a very conservative figure. 
Whitefish is a very small part of the overall 
picture as many Montana communities will 
be affected if this merger is allowed. This 
merger also looks as if a Government-sanc- 
tioned squeeze play will be directed toward 
the Milwaukee Railroad. 


From Mr. Edwin F. Ogle, district di- 
rector of the Northern Pacific Hospital 
Association, Missoula: 


We feel that the economic impact would 
be very detrimental to the State as well as 
the future growth of the Northwest. We 
also feel that the monopoly created by such 
@ merger would throttle freight rates and 
create a single monopoly that would even- 
tually prevent competition and therefore 
fair freight rates. This merger will affect 17 
States and control shipping to Alaska and 
Canada. The State of Montana will suffer 
far more from the adverse effects than any 
other single State. The side effects will be 
tremendous: i.e., the sure loss of the North- 
ern Pacific Hospital in Missoula now employ- 
ing 78 to 80 persons; the loss of a great 
number of employees now working in Mis- 
soula at the various crafts; other small 
business almost entirely dependent either on 
railroad people or the railroad itself. 


From Mr. Webb Sullivan, public rela- 
tions chairman, Livingston Antimerger 
Group: 

The New York Stock Exchange listed 
Northern Pacific Railway stock at $17 per 
share on January 4, 1950. One hundred 
shares of stock purchased on that date and 
held as an investment for 10 years through 
the two-for-one stock split of April 18, 1956, 
and the 20 percent stock dividend of De- 
cember 24, 1952, would give a holding of 240 
shares. $3,255 in dividends would have been 
received on a $1,700 investment. The $480 
dividend check received for 1959 would be a 
28-percent return on the original invest- 
ment. This is considerably better than the 
2.75 percent return on Series E savings bonds 
purchased on January 4, 1950, and held to 
maturity. 

The livelihood of the 17,884 Northern Pa- 
cific employees is dependent on their salary. 
The dividends received by the 31,067 stock- 
holders is merely supplementary income. 


From Mr. Charles H. Linn, chairman, 
Local 482, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Whitefish: 


This merger will have a far-reaching effect 
on both employment and business. 

With the heavy unemployment already 
experienced in the railroad business and other 
cutbacks, the loss of over 8,000 to 10,000 
job opportunities will not help the economy 
of this country. Also there will be a loss 
of employment in business along both the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
railroads. 

We feel that railroad companies that have 
been operating at a profit and paying sub- 
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stantial dividends on stock, should not be 
allowed to merge at such a critical time. 


From Mr. Vesta Shaw, president, Bar- 
tenders Local 609, Great Falls: 


We believe this merger to be contrary 
to public interest and detrimental to the 
economy, health of our community and 
workers alike. 


From N. E. Lechner, local chairman, 
Lodge 194, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Missoula: 


The members of Lodge 194 of the B.L.F. & 
E. are strongly opposed to the proposed 
merger, because of the hardships that will 
be inflicted on our members due to loss of 
jobs, plus the adverse effect on the economy 
of our community and the State of Montana 
as a whole. 

The merger of the railroads mentioned 
above, plus two other roads, would for all 
practical purposes eliminate competition 
among the railroads in this State. The ef- 
fect of such a rail monopoly on the quality 
of service that can be expected by the ship- 
pers of Montana is very easy to see. 


Mr. Speaker, I also place in the Recorp, 
statements opposing railroad consolida- 
tions and mergers made by leaders from 
other parts of the country: 

From Mr. L. A. Combs, secretary- 
treasurer, Association of General Chair- 
men, Standard Railroad Labor Organi- 
zation, St. Paul, Minn.: 


The financial unnecessity of such a mer- 
ger, the tremendous loss of thousands of 
railroad jobs that would result, the serious 
setback to the economy of the entire north- 
west that could result, the curtailment and 
abandonment of railroad service and lines 
which invariably result from mergers and 
which could seriously cripple our national 
defense in case of a national emergency, are 
of deep concern to the employees and the 
citizens in the hundreds of towns and cities 
affected. 


From Mr. G. R. Bichsel, general chair- 
man, General Committee of Adjustment, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

The loss of jobs and job opportunities to 
thousands of breadwinners plus the thou- 
sands of employees that would be required 
to move their residences if they wished to 
continue to work on the merged lines, would 
cause undue harm to the tax structure and 
school systems of the cities and States so 
adversely affected. 


From Mr. J. C. Hanson, president, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
Fargo, N. Dak.: 


The railroads involved are financially 
sound and are among the most prosperous 
in the Nation. It is a known fact that if this 
merger is consummated, it would represent 
the largest railroad merger in the history of 
this Nation. Consequently, adverse effects 
would be felt by people in towns and States 
served by these railroads. This merger would 
eliminate competition, and thereby put the 
public at the mercy of the railroad. 


From Mr. R. L. Bushaw, chairman, 
General Committee, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

Not only would there be a tremendous loss 
in job opportunities, but there would also 
be a very serious dislocation of those em- 
ployees able to retain employment. Many 
thousands of employees would be required 
to move their residences if they wished to 
continue to work. Whole communities 
would be adversely affected. Businesses de- 
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pendent upon the rallroad payroll would 
have difficulty, schools in one area would 
increase enrollment to overcrowding while 
those in the areas vacated would become 
underenrolled. 

The tax structure of the cities and States 
involved would be affected, not only from 
the loss in revenue from taxes imposed on 
railroad properties which would be aban- 
doned, but also from loss of tax revenue 
from the employees who would be forced to 
move to new localities and those who find 
themselves jobless. 

The impact of such a merged operation 
would, as I have attempted to point out, 
have a very serious effect on the employees, 
the businessmen, and the municipal and city 
governments. 


From Mr. W. R. McGee, chairman, an- 
timerger committee, Livingston: 


Operating personnel and all other sup- 
porting personnel will be reduced by 66 
percent—in direct proportion to the business 
handled. These employees affected will in- 
clude carmen, clerks, roundhouse employees, 
sectionmen, etc. 


From the Sun, Jamestown, N. Dak., 
letter to the editor from E. J. Larson, 
M.D., Jamestown, N. Dak.: 


I do not believe the creation of a monop- 
oly in rail transportation is to the best in- 
terest of the Northwest. 

The elimination of the Northern Pacific 
as a strong transcontinental line will seri- 
ously handicap our Government in case of 
war as the main line would be much more 
vulnerable to attack. 

The Government is spending many mil- 
lions of dollars in building a superhighway 
system for defense purposes. If we sup- 
plant three first-class railroad systems with 
one, it seems to me that our transportation 
system becomes more vulnerable to attack, 
and less capable to haul vital materials in 
case of war. 


From the “New Threat of Railroad 
Consolidation” by Mr. A. J. Bernhardt, 
general president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America (in the 
ad Carmen’s Journal, February 
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The adverse effects of mergers: (a) weak- 
ening of the base for economic expansion; 
(b) decline of competition: growth of mo- 
nopoly; (c) reduction of service; (d) loss of 
economies of railroad transport; (e) the loss 
to railroad labor. 

Unemployment from consolidation results 
from the termination of service to vast areas 
and the scrapping of railroad facilities and 
equipment. There is small possibility of 
restoration of railroad jobs when alternative 
means of transport, even if they are more 
costly and less efficient, are readily avail- 
able. With the prospect of a growing con- 
solidation movement, railroad workers are 
confronted with the destruction of job op- 
portunities that no improvements in effi- 
ciency or increase in the volume of traffic 
can recreate. 


From the Merger Mania, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
Magazine, April 1961: 


Railroad service to a community is of 
paramount importance if economic growth 
and stability are to be maintained. That 
service * * * contributes enormously to the 
development of towns, cities and States all 
over the Nation. The effect of good railroad 
service is almost incalculable and is felt in 
every field of activity; industry, small busi- 
nesses, municipal income, school operations 
and, of course, the labor force. 


From the letter of Mr. G. E. Leighty, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
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tives’ Association to President Kennedy, 
February 23, 1961: 


Railroad mergers and consolidations, by 
their nature, proceed in the opposite direc- 
tion. They stem from a philosophy which 
accepts economic decline and sells short the 
future by curtailing existing facilities and 
services in order to increase immediate 
profits. 





SAN FRANCISCO RIOTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RooSEVELT] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been said and written about 
the so-called San Francisco riots includ- 
ing a report by the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, as well as the reports of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, flatly stating that the riots were di- 
rectly due to action of students of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Charges against all students except one 
were dismissed in court. This one, Rob- 
ert J. Meisenbach, was duly charged and 
tried on a charge that he clubbed a 
police officer during the demonstration 
against the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in the San Francisco City 
Hall May 13, 1961. After a trial before 
a jury the student was acquitted on May 
3, 1961. The details are described in 
the below account by the Associated 
Press, published in the Washington Post 
of May 4, 1961. I particularly draw at- 
tention to the last two paragraphs of 
the AP story. These are the words not 
of the defense counsel, but of the AP 
reporter and deserve the fullest con- 
sideration. 

Jury Acquits STUDENT OF RIOT CHARGE 

San Francisco, May 3.—Robert J. Meisen- 
bach was acquitted today of a charge that he 
clubbed a police officer during student dem- 
onstrations against the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in San Francisco City 
Hall last May 13. 

The 10 women and 2 men deliberated 2 
hours and 50 minutes. 

Meisenbach, 23, University of California 
senior, was arrested with 63 other demon- 
strators, but charges against all the others 
were dropped. 

Specifically he was accused of assault with 
a deadly weapon—hitting Patrolman Ralph 
E. Schaumleffel on the head with the officer’s 
own night stick. 

The jury heard 223,000 words of widely 
diverging testimony in 10 trial days. 

Meisenbach and defense witnesses denied 
he struck the officer. Meisenbach said it was 
the other way around—the officer hit him. 
Police rebuttal witnesses who assisted in the 
Meisenbach arrest said they didn’t see any- 
body hit anyone. 

Defense Attorney Jack Berman declared 
the acquittal would “knock ‘Operation Abo- 
lition’ into the creek.” 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
sponsored the privately distributed film “Op- 
eration Abolition” as a report of the dis- 
orders. 

Committee members said in the film that 
the student demonstrations were Commu- 
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nist inspired and directed. Student leaders 
contended their protest was based on rea- 
soned conviction. 

Berman said the jurors had weighed all the 
evidence surrounding the city hall disorders 
and that their finding is proof that “Opera- 
tion AboHtion”’ is filled with falsehoods. 

The film’s narration said rioting was 
touched off in city hall by a student who 
leaped a barricade, grabbed an officer’s night 
stick, and started beating him over the head. 

There was no such testimony at the trial. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I was absent because of of- 
ficial business for which the REcorp 
shows I had official leave. Had I been 
present, on rollcall No. 46 I would have 
voted against the minimum wage bill. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, had I been present on 
rollcall No. 47, I would have voted 
against the motion to recommit the wa- 
ter pollution bill and I would have voted 
“yea” on the final passage of the bill on 
rolicall No. 48. I had requested to be 
paired on these votes before leaving on 
official business, but no pairs were avail- 
able. 





PUBLIC REACTION TO THE ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT CASE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ini- 
tial public reaction to the recent anti- 
trust case involving price rigging and 
market sharing in the sale of electrical 
equipment was one of shock and con- 
cern. I think most Americans agreed 
with the statement made by Judge 
Ganey at the time he imposed sentence 
that “what is really at stake here is the 
survival of the kind of economy under 
which America has grown to greatness, 
the free enterprise system.” 

The irrefutable evidence, the violating 
parties’ admission of guilt, and the mag- 
nitude of the conspiracy involved 
seemed to silence temporarily many of 
the harshest critics of effective anti- 
trust enforcement. The complete clar- 
ity of the laws against price fixing 
deprived antitrust critics of their custo- 
mary charge that these laws are vague 
and that their enforcement is capri- 
cious. Quite surprisingly, even some of 
the captive press criticized severely the 
offending parties. Life magazine made 
one of the strongest indictments of the 
violators when it said: 

The crooks in the electrical industry have 
set back the progress of the modern corpo- 
ration toward public acceptance of its 
claims to wider social responsibility and a 
quasi-political role. 

THE VALUE LINE RATIONALE OF CONSPIRACY 


Despite the widespread initial expres- 
sions of shock at the magnitude of these 
violations, the inevitable and predict- 
able reaction has been set in motion. 
More and more editorial policies are 
changing back to their customary chant 
against effective antitrust enforcement. 
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The line of attack is still very poorly 
drawn. It is still more defensive than 
offensive. However, recently many of 
the traditional critics of antitrust seem 
to have found a new rationale on which 
to base their attack. This new ration- 
ale is based largely on a commentary 
of the Value Line Investment Survey, 
published March 13, 1961, by Arnold 
Bernhard & Co. The article is entitled 
“United States Against Itself. The An- 
titrust Convictions in the Electrical 
Equipment Case.” 

The Bernhard commentary is a seem- 
ingly sophisticated effort to set the rec- 
ord straight; at least it may appear so 
to the unsophisticated reader. It speaks 
with the authoritative voice of the in- 
sider, of one who has the intimate coun- 
sel of America’s corporate elite. This 
would seem to give this analysis special 
merit. And at least one of the parties 
found guilty in the electrical case thinks 
so too. Westinghouse reportedly has re- 
printed this piece and has distributed it 
to key persons, such as newspaper col- 
umnists who play a prominent role in 
molding public opinion. Because of the 
attention this commentary is receiving 
and the role it may play in building up 
an antagonistic attitude toward vigor- 
ous antitrust enforcement, I urge my 
fellow Congressmen to study it care- 
fully. 

A thorough analysis of this seemingly 
sophisticated piece reveals that it is 
really a sham. It is a compounding of 
errors resulting from the use of faulty 
premises, improper inferences and spe- 
cious evidence, the destruction of straw- 
men of its own creation, and the im- 
proper interpretation of the nature and 
philosophy of our antitrust laws. Icame 
to this harsh conclusion only after 
thoughtful study of Bernhard’s com- 
mentary. I wish to share some of my 
findings on this matter with you. 

At the onset of his analysis Bernhard 
states that an unprejudiced examination 
of this case will, we think, reveal the 
following. He then states seven points 
and goes on to explain the evidence 
underlying each. Let us consider each 
of these in turn, and evaluate the alleged 
bases for each. 

THEY DID INDEED CONSPIRE 

1. The condemned did indeed conspire to 

violate the law against price fixing. 


After conceding this point, Bernhard 
says: 

Their conspiratorial practices were car- 
ried on with the sophistication of teenagers 
and the Government investigators had little 
trouble getting the evidence on them, cold. 
No need to discuss this further. 


This statement is palpably false. The 
record in this case demonstrates clearly 
that the conspirators went to great 
lengths to cover their crimes. They used 
secret codes. They corresponded in 
private rather than through company 
channels. They held secret meetings in 
secluded retreats. In the light of this 
evidence, Bernhard’s statement that 
their actions had the sophistication of 
teenagers seems strange unless first, he 
feels that by dismissing the heart of 
the case in this light fashion he can 
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play down the magnitude of the crime 
or, second, he is replacing the traditional 
dictum of “go and sin no more” with 
“go and sin, but sin in secret, and you 
shall avoid punishment.” 
CONSPIRACY AS A WAY OF LIFE 

2. General Electric did, indeed, make 
every effort that a big company could make 
at the top to prevent violation of the anti- 
trust laws in its decentralized subdivisions. 
Westinghouse also had directives designed to 
achieve compliance with the antitrust laws. 


First, Bernhard says nothing of the 
other 27 companies’ efforts on this score. 
Moreover, I am not surprised that the 
Government could not find anything in 
GE’s file proving that top management 
was involved. Apparently GE long has 
had a policy against letting the sort of 
thing show up in its files. Mr. T. K. 
Quinn, a former vice president of GE 
writes that Mr. Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of GE from 1922 to 1940, once said: 

Never write anything which you wouldn’t 
want to see printed on the front page of 
the New York Times tomorrow morning. 


To conclude that top GE management 
did everything it could to stop the con- 
spiracy simply because it issued a direc- 
tive conveniently found in the files is 
not adequate proof of Bernhard’s state- 
ment. It is true that the Government 
could not prove that top management 
was involved in the conspiracy, but this 
is not proof that GE’s top management 
did everything it could do to stop such 
@ conspiracy. 

Paul Hartig, a former GE employee, 
testified recently: 

It was just another policy and we had 
many of them, * * * If they weren’t prac- 
tical we wouldn’t follow them. 


Hartig’s definition of ‘practical’: 

If it suits the best interests of the com- 
pany. 

The logical inference is that GE’s fa- 
mous policy 20.5 on compliance with the 
antitrust laws was mere window dress- 
ing. Other former GE officials testified 
that conspiracy had become a way of 
life at GE. 

THE SUPERIOR EFFICIENCY MYTH 

8. The method by which businessmen at- 
tempt to carry out the purpose of the anti- 
trust law, which is to prevent monopoly, and 
to do so without creating monopoly, draws 
such a fine line between legal and illegal 
price stabilization, or price fixing, as to be 
impracticable in the workaday world. 


Bernhard reaches this conclusion by 
an ingenuous analysis based on faulty 
premises. He begins with the assertion 
that the antitrust laws compel conspir- 
acy. As he puts it: 

Business leaders in their effort to abide by 
the law and also by the intent of the law, 
which is to prevent monopoly, find them- 
selves compelled to stabilize prices in cer- 
tain of their markets. 


He further says: 


The big companies could have cut prices 
below the costs of their small competitors 
and thus forced them to the wall. * * * 
They then would have been guilty of violat- 
ing section II (of the Sherman Act) which 
makes it a crime to monopolize or attempt 
to monopolize. 
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Of course, Bernhard is correct that 
their vast size and diversification give 
GE and Westinghouse the potential mar- 
ket power to engage in predatory price 
cutting which could destroy their smaller 
rivals. But he is incorrect when he im- 
plies that there is no question but that 
the firms with such power are also the 
lowest cost producers. He confuses 
naked market power with efficiency. He 
uses GM to drive home his point: 

As the largest volume, lowest cost pro- 
ducer, General Motors could quite readily 
force the marginal companies (themselves 
giants of industry) to the wall and thereby 
considerably enlarge its already superior 
profits. 


The evidence is not at all conclusive 
that large firms are also always the most 
efficient. This not only is a questionable 
generalization but it is even more ques- 
tionable in the particular case of General 
Electric. Mr. T. K. Quinn, a former 
vice president, and for 24 years an em- 
ployee of GE, struck a serious blow at its 
superior efficiency myth when he said: 

The company was never an efficient manu- 
facturer of anything to my best knowledge, 
except lamps or articles produced by out- 
side companies which we purchased. Our 
position always depended upon capital ad- 
vantage. 


Mr. Quinn added further: 

The answer to the obvious question of how 
an inefficient manufacturer could continue 
in business is that we had capital and pres- 
tige. 


A former high-ranking GE official, 
Paul Hartig, testified recently: 


I’m ashamed to admit that smaller firms 
are more efficient than GE. 


Hence the impression Bernhard wishes 
to leave rests on a false, or at least an 
unsubstantiated premise. He would have 
us believe that the facts of industrial 
life make price conspiracy and market 
sharing necessary in order to protect 
smaller firms from the superior effi- 
ciency and market power of the giants. 
He expects us to take on faith his as- 
sertion that GE and Westinghouse are 
more efficient. Of course, he is on firm 
ground when he asserts that they have 
superior market power. But is the only 
alternative to predatory practices a 
policy permitting collusion? I hardly 
think so. Since 1890 much of the thrust 
of our antitrust laws has been toward 
preventing the exercise of such power. 
Of course, Bernhard’s argument does 
raise the significant problem that arises 
when the balance of power in an in- 
dustry is held by one or two firms. This 
raises the question as to whether it might 
not be more appropriate to strike at the 
real problem and divest such vast, diver- 
sified firms of some of their tangential 
operations, rather than to suspend en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws in favor 
of a cartelized economy. 

THE BENEVOLENT CONSPIRACY 

4. The Government and the consumers of 
this country were not, in any meaningful 
economic sense, defrauded by being sold 
goods higher in price than would have been 
paid had the guilty practices to which the 
defendants pleaded guilty not been com- 
mitted. 
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Bernhard argues that the electrical 
price conspirators did not abuse the pub- 
lic interest; that while they conspired to 
avoid competition in the interest of sta- 
bilizing prices, the prices they estab- 
lished were at competitive levels after 
all. 
To prove his point he resorts to statis- 
tical evidence which indicates that the 
prices of electrical equipment have risen 
no more—indeed less—than the prices of 
other equipment in industries where no 
violations have been charged. This 
scanty statistical evidence leaves much 
to be desired. 

First, he gives no evidence on the way 
prices are set in the other two industries 
which he selected for comparison, ex- 
cept that they have not been charged 
with violating the antitrust laws. 

Second, he compares prices for only 
the period 1954 to 1959, whereas the evi- 
dence indicates that the conspiracy was 
in effect well before 1954. A GE official 
recently testified that the conspiracy 
went back many years. Hence, if there 
were a longstanding conspiracy, there is 
no reason to believe that electrical equip- 
ment prices would suddenly go up more 
rapidly after 1954 than before. Of 
course, Bernhard does not point out the 
fact that, whereas all manufacturing 
prices went up an average of 28 per- 
cent between 1947-49 and 1959, electrical 
equipment prices went up by over twice 
this amount. Finally, and most damag- 
ing to his benevolent-conspirators theory 
is the fact that since the conspiracy 
ended, prices have dropped dramatically 
in many cases. For example, earlier this 
month prices on the first electrical equip- 
ment bids submitted to the District of 
Columbia were about 15 percent below 
those of last June. Also, earlier this 
month GE announced a 15-percent re- 
duction in its gas turbine powerplants 
and an 8-percent cut in power generation 
turbines. GE announced these cuts were 
a@ move to meet current competitive 
market conditions. This and other evi- 
dence indicates that the conspirators 
were not acting like benevolent monop- 
olists. They had market power and 
they used it. And they used it to their 
advantage, not the public’s. 

THE PRICE STABILITY DEFENSE 

5. The free enterprise system in which 
prices are free to fluctuate without restraint, 
which is the system that Judge Ganey says 
America professes to its people and the model 
which it holds up as a free world alternative 
to State control and tyranny, has not existed 
for a couple of hundred years, 


Bernhard’s reasoning on this point 
deals a deathly blow to a strawman of 
his own conception. He uses agriculture 
to prove his point that conspiracy to 
stabilize prices is justified in the elec- 
trical industry. Certainly the extreme 
fluctuations in agriculture have led at 
times to chaotic conditions. But there 
are many other industries in America 
beside agriculture. And in most of these 
industries chaos does not follow simply 
because they do not have a GE or West- 
inghouse to set a pattern of conspiracy 
aimed at stabilizing prices. Moreover, if 
Price stability was their only objective, 
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GE and Westinghouse failed to achieve 
it. Bernhard’s own figures show that 
electrical machinery and equipment 
prices have been far from stable—they 
have continued to rise until by 1959 they 
were 55 percent higher than in 1947-49. 
THE CARTELIZATION PROPOSAL 

6. There is a large body of law and a long 
political and economic tradition that not 
only permits, but even requires, control over 
price fluctuations. 


Bernhard points out several impor- 
tant areas in which public policy has 
been directed toward stabilizing and fix- 
ing prices: Agriculture, tariffs, labor leg- 
islation, and the NRA. His examples 
are valid. But in each instance it has 
been explicitly recognized that these are 
exceptions to the rule in our economy. 
And interestingly, business interests 
have been almost unanimous in their 
condemnation of these policies—with the 
exception of tariffs. Moreover, when 
the American people granted exemption 
to competitive market forces, they made 
provisions for the protection of the 
public welfare. 

But by and large we still have an econ- 
omy in which the only protection of the 
public welfare is the forces of competi- 
tion. Bernhard apparently is arguing 
that because competition is limited by 
public action in some areas, private indi- 
viduals should be permitted to quiet the 
winds of competition everywhere. He 
would further leave it to business states- 
men to decide which prices are in the 
public interest. This suggestion makes 
a mockery of a market economy and is 
a fundamental contradiction to the 
philosophy of such a system. To seri- 
ously propose it is to invite complete 
regimentation of the American econ- 
omy. ‘The American people will not 
stand by meekly and see our free enter- 
prise system replaced by the kind Bern- 
hard envisions. Such a system of private 
control would make behavior in the pub- 
lic interest the gift of benevolent hold- 
ers of vast economic power, rather than 
the inevitable product of a competitive 
economy. 

A PLEA FOR REPEAL OF ANTITRUST LAWS 

(7) Finally, and here is the heart of the 
problem, the law against price fixing through 
which the Government attempts to control 
or prevent monopoly, would if enforced to 
the letter, actually bring about monopoly. 


I have already discussed this assertion 
under point 3, above. This argument 
rests in large part on the untested theory 
that the biggest firms are also the most 
efficient firms. 

I will make only two more points. 
First, Bernhard is wrong when he de- 
clares that the law against price fixing 
is the most important means by which 
the Government attempts to prevent 
monopoly. Section 7 of the Clayton Act 
is aimed at stopping in its inception the 
creation of monopoly power—such as 
Bernhard would have us believe is pos- 
sessed by GE. If Bernhard is correct, 
perhaps this law should have been en- 
forced long ago in the case of GE. Its 
vast size today is largely the result of 
its approximately 90 mergers. Its 
growth history—like other concerns 
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which achieve positions of dominance— 
is not one of having its power thrust 
upon it. As former GE vice president 
Quinn put it: 

The record of the giants is one of moving 
in, buying out and absorbing the smaller 
creators. 

The other chief method of preventing 
monopoly and monopolizing is to pro- 
hibit predatory and discriminatory 
practices. Both the Sherman and 
Robinson-Patman Acts are vitally con- 
cerned with these matters. 

Second, Bernhard’s thesis does raise 
an interesting question of public policy. 
If GE does, in fact, possess the vast 
economic power Bernhard implies it pos- 
sesses, perhaps the public interest would 
be served best if GE were divided into 
a number of smaller economic units. 
If this is necessary for the preservation 
of an effectively competitive economy, 
then I am for it although I am not at 
this time advocating it. Certainly it 
is preferable to Bernhard’s proposal 
which amounts to a recommendation 
that we repeal the antitrust laws and 
abandon our free enterprise economy in 
favor of a cartelized economy. 





FOUNDATIONS FAIL TO GIVE ADE- 
QUATE FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in two 
previous reports to the House on tax- 
exempt foundations, I have discussed 
their astounding growth and the power 
and influence wielded by the giants of 
the foundation world. Today I want to 
discuss financial reporting of the tax- 
exempt foundations—or perhaps I should 
say—the lack of financial reporting and 
the loose and irresponsible methods of 
reporting. 

All of the very large foundations make 
annual or biennial public reports, but let 
us bear in mind that there are more 
than 12,000 foundations, and the 5,202 
that have listed financial statements 
with the Foundation Library Center in 
New York have assets of $11,518 million. 

The Library Center issued this table 
for foundation financial reporting for 
oe for the 5,202 cooperating founda- 

ons: 


Asset class Number | Number | Percent 


reporting | in class | reporting 








Over $10,000,000__...._. 49 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000- 43 
Under $1,000,000_....... 108 


129 38.0 

655 6.6 
4, 418 0.4 

While we are confining our remarks 
to tax-exempt foundations, the Internal 
Revenue Service is concerned about some 
40,000 tax-exempt groups of all kinds. 
This includes religious and educational 
institutions, and so forth. What annual 
reports are sent to the Government go 
to the 64 district Internal Revenue 
offices. These receive only a sample 
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screening at the district office level. 
Internal Revenue officials here have told 
me that no report is made to Washing- 
ton unless the district uncovers some- 
thing amiss which the district office feels 
incompetent to handle. 

Part of the admitted laxity in screen- 
ing reports is that personnel, trained pri- 
marily as tax experts and accountants, 
are ill suited to judge technicalities re- 
garding philanthropy and public policy. 
But here again we must say that we are 
concerned with literally billions of dol- 
lars—all tax free—and with little or no 
governmental control or regulation. 

Traditionally, it has been left pri- 
marily to the States to provide for regis- 
tration, reporting, and correction of 
abuses because almost all nonprofit in- 
corporation acts, trust acts, or other 
special legislation are creatures of State 
laws. However, the tax exemption we 
are overlooking so lightly is the Federal 
tax running into untold sums. 

STATES INACTIVE 


While we are giving such little heed 
to the care of public funds, there is 
another compelling reason for Congress 
to show greater concern about these vast 
accumulations of wealth and possible 
loss of considerable tax revenue. That 
simply is this: The States are not doing 
the job. 

In 1947, Prof. Eleanor K. Taylor, au- 
thor of “Public Accountability of Foun- 
dations and Charitable Trusts,” sent 
this question to all 48 States and 2 ter- 
ritories: 

What provision is there in your State for 
keeping a list of charitable trusts as they 
are established by will or otherwise? 


Of the 33 States responding, 32 re- 
plied, “None.” Only New Hampshire 
could reply in the affirmative. 

A second question was: 

Is there any official list in your office or 
elsewhere of charitable trusts now operating 
in your State? 


Again, there were 32 “‘noes.” 

These replies are significant because 
a trust registry with annual reports not 
only include the original application for 
tax exemption and the initial legal in- 
strument, but would be the lever to keep 
information current. 

The answers also were 32 “noes” and 
1 affirmative reply to the following 
question: 

Is there any provision whereby the at- 
torney general periodically inspects chari- 
table trusts to see whether they are being 
properly carried out? 


We have mentioned before that New 
Hampshire was the first State to adopt 
a Trust Registry Act and promptly dis- 
covered a number of “slumbering” trusts 
of whose existence no responsible official 
was aware until the act was enforced. 

The New Hampshire act provided for 
inquiries into details of administration 
as well as requiring financial account- 
ing. Two important sections of the act 
made it enforcible: The attorney gen- 
eral was given authority and funds to 
employ the necessary personnel; he also 
was given interrogative powers backed 
up by penalties. 
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Several other States have approved 
some form of legislation. But all 
students of foundations attest to its 
lack of enforcement and generally inade- 
quate provisions. 


STATE LAWS VARY 


Another objection to State laws as 
they currently exist—and where they 
exist—is the wide variations between 
the laws of the individual States. 

F. Emerson Andrews, in his book 
“Philanthropic Foundations,” devoted 
one chapter to foundation reporting, but 
when he came to legislative require- 
ments of States, he simply said: 

It is not possible to detail here the widely 
varying provisions—and often lack of pro- 
visions—governing registration, reporting 
and supervision in the different States. 


It appears obvious that there are three 
essentials to a desirable law covering 
tax-free charitable institutions: 

First. An accurate and current regis- 
ter. 

Second. Periodic and complete finan- 
cial reporting. 

Third. Effective enforcement  pro- 
visions backed by adequate penalties. 

Perhaps this is an oversimplification 
because this problem has been con- 
sidered for years without satisfactory 
solution. 

England has had many more years of 
experience in this field than has the 
United States, but has not yet found the 
answer. Despite England’s sophistica- 
tion in relation to regulation of charita- 
ble institutions, Lord Beveridge said in 
debate in the House of Lords in 1953: 

All charitable trusts should be registered 
* * * so that those who wish to use them 
in meeting human needs may be enabled to 
find out what money is available for meeting 
those needs. There are at present literally 
no means of making that discovery. * * * 
Recording does not mean control. It means 
substituting light for darkness in the use of 
funds given for charitable purposes. 


Lord Beveridge’s “substituting light 
for darkness” brings us to the amount 
of publicity that should be given to 
tax-free foundation operations. At pres- 
ent, the only information available to the 
public is on pages 3 and 4 of the four- 
page Internal Revenue Service form 
known as 990-A. This form is supposed 
to be filled out annually and to include 
gross income, expenses, grants, accumu- 
lation of income during preceding year, 
and a balance sheet as of the beginning 
and end of the year. 

In “Philanthropic Foundations,’ An- 
drews called this list: 


The best approximation to a national 
foundation registry, but it leaves much to be 
desired. 


He adds: 


Except by Presidential order, these forms 
cannot be consulted in any central place; 
the inquirer who desires information on all 
the foundations must travel to the offices of 
64 Directors of Internal Revenue all over the 
United States. Filing efficiency differs radi- 
cally in the various offices. In some, reports 
from a wide variety of exempt organizations 
are filed together so that much search and 
skilled judgment are required to single out 
the foundations. We have found cases where 
all four pages were retained in spite of in- 
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structions that pages 1 and 2 should be for- 
warded to Washington; we suspect that in 
other cases all four pages were forwarded, 
and the local office lacks its required record. 
In some instances foundations have filed 
only the Washington section, pages 1 and 2, 
apparently assuming that the near dupli- 
cates 3 and 4 were intended for their own 
files. In nearly all cases the extremely in- 
forming lists of grants and similar data re- 
quired in the original filing are not supplied 
in duplicate, so that the public copies lack 
this information. Finally, it is doubtful 
whether all foundations legally required to 
file these forms have done so; the penalty 
for such failure may be a fine of $10,000 and 
imprisonment for a year, but few Internal 
Revenue offices are equipped for checking on 
receipt of returns. 


Despite the intricate complications to 
be encountered and surmounted, I feel 
strongly that Congress should take a 
fresh look at tax-exempt foundations. 
We should not shrink from the enormity 
of the task, but consider what is just and 
fair to the truly charitable foundations. 
We should endeavor to protect their 
prestige status and let proper oppro- 
brium accompany the character of those 
whose sole purpose is tax evasion with 
only a token gift in the noble name of 
charity. Is not the vast accumulation 
of wealth by tax-free foundations, and 
their ever-increasing numbers worth an- 
other look by Congress? 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. WEIs (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) until Tuesday, May 9, on ac- 
count of death in her family. 

Mr. Matuurarp, for Friday, May 5, 
1961, on account of official business in 
connection with the annual visit to the 
Coast Guard Academy of the Congres- 
sional Board of Visitors. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
St. Germain, for 5 minutes today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lanprum (at the request of Mr. 
Fatton) to include a table in the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHortT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. BROMWELL. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. GOODELL. 

Mr. VAN ZaNnpDrT in two instances. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 241. An act for the relief of Haralambos 
Agourakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5304. An act for the relief of Anna Lekos; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.395. An act for the relief of Fausto 
Lavari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§.400. An act for the relief of Mrs. Keum 
Ja Asato (Mrs. Thomas R. Asato); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 847. An act to change the name of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

§.921. An act for the relief of Martha 
Uchacz Barras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.971. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Briganti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.973. An act for the relief of Liliana 
Grazyna Swiatkowska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.980. An act for the relief of Joseph An- 
thony Vettiger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.1045. An act for the relief of Alvaro 
Rodriguez Jimenez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1723. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution providing for observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution. 





BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 


H.R. 3935. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service and 
of other employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, to 
increase the minimum wage under the act 
to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 8, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

874. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the semiannual re- 
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port of the National Advisory Council on In- 
ternational Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems for the period January 1 through June 
30, 1960, pursuant to thé Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act (H. Doc. No. 154); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 

875. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations and Logistics), 
relative to a proposal by the Department of 
the Navy to transfer the battleship North 
Carolina (BB-55) to the State of North 
Carolina, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 7308(C); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

876. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to pro- 
vide for one additional Assistant Secretary 
of. Labor in the Department of Labor”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

877. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962, 
involving increases in the amount of 
$1,513,551,000 for the Department of Agri- 
culture (H. Doc. No. 155); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

878. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$1,050,000 for the Federal Trade Commission 
(H. Doc. No. 156); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4321. A bill to amend section 303 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to 
authorize the transportation of depend- 
ents and baggage and household effects of 
certain retired members; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 347). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4322. A bill to amend section 1037 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of costs for certain U.S. nationals 
before foreign tribunals; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 348). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.4323. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
special pay for diving duty, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
349). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4324. A bill to provide uniform- 
ity in certain conditions of entitlement to 
reenlistment bonuses under the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4325. A bill to increase the pay 
of certain permanent professors at the U.S. 
Military Academy and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
351). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4326. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall prescribe the com- 
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pensation of the Academic Dean of the Naval 
Postgraduate School; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 352). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
tces. H.R. 4327. A bill to amend section 714 
of title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 353). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4328. A bill to reassign officers 
designated for supply duty as officers not re- 
stricted in the performance of duty in the 
Marine Corps; with amendment (Rept. No. 
354). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4330. A bill to provide uniform 
computation of retired pay for enlisted mem- 
bers retired prior to June 1, 1958, under 
section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945, as amended by sec- 
tion 6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 
Stat. 995); without amendment (Rept. No. 
355). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6668. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to annuities 
based on retired or retainer pay, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 356). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 276: Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 6094, a bill to amend section 
4 of the Employment Act of 1946; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 357). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 277. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 4130, a bill to amend the 
Menominee Termination Act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 358). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 278. Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R. 5490, a bill to provide 
for more effective participation in the Re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. 359). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Preliminary re- 
port on military astronautics (Rept. No. 
360). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6834. A bill to amend section 35 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6835. A bill to simplify the payment 
of certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain compromise settlements; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 6836. A bill to amend the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability 
Act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.R. 6837. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico among the States 
which may obtain social security coverage, 
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under State agreement, for policemen and 
firemen; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 6838. A bill to prohibit unjust dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6839. A bill to authorize an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6840. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to issue 
rules and regulations with respect to com- 
munity antenna television systems; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 6841. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H.R. 6842. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 6848. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6844. A bill to establish workmen's 
compensation for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 6845. A bill to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code to provide for an ex- 
pansion of the functions of the Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6846. A bill to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 6847. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

E.R. 6848. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to bring the number of cadets 
at the U.S. Military Academy and the U.S. 
Air Force Academy up to full strength and 
to authorize admittance of students from 
friendly foreign nations to the U.S. Military 
Academy, the U.S. Naval Academy, and the 
U.S. Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD (by request) : 

H.R. 6849. A bill to provide for the re- 
striction of certain areas in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, known as the Corpus Christi 
offshore warning area, for defense purposes 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6850. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to authorize the construction 
of additional units of federally assisted low- 
rent public housing, and to increase from 
15 to 20 percent the maximum proportion of 
such units which may be provided in any 
one State; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 6851. A bill to provide for trial and 
appellate divisions in the U.S. Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6852. A bill to amend section 610 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
furnishing of hospital care at Veterans’ 
Administration facilities for Gold Star Moth- 
ers; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 6853. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain increases in 
rates of disability compensation and allow- 
ances for veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6854. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, so as to permit the free 
flow of commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

E.R. 6855. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 6856. A bill to amend sections 511 and 
512 of title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide increases in pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War or the Indian wars; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 6857. A bill to amend the Desert 
Land Act to permit anyone who is a citizen, 
or who has filed his declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen, of the United 
States to make entry of desert lands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6858. A bill to provide a national 
cemetery near LaFollette, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6859. A bill to provide for an inves- 
tigation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COOKE: 

H.R. 6860. A bill to provide for an inves- 
tigation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6861. A bill to establish rules of in- 
terpretation governing questions of the 
effect of acts of Congress on State laws; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 6862. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities in the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

E.R. 6863. A bill to amend the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940 to require disclosure 
by investment advisers of transactions for 
their own account in any investments of 
the type with respect to which they render 
advisory services; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

ELR. 6864. A bill to provide for an inves- 
tigation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 6865. A bill to provide for an inves- 
tigation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway avail- 
able for navigation during the entire year; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.J. Res. 400. Joint resolution to estabilsh 
a Joint Committee on Foreign Intelligence; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.J. Res. 401. Joint resolution to tempo- 
rarily suspend the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve con- 
solidations, unifications, or acquisitions of 
control of railroad properties; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. VANIK; 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III; to the Committee on 


Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H. Con. Res. 292. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 293. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. Con. Res. 294. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 295. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that, in ac- 
cordance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, the President should 
transfer to the Department of Defense func- 
tions of the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO (by request) : 

H.R. 6866. A bill for the relief of Ng Chiu 

Man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6867. A bill for the relief of Nikolaos 
A. Vasopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6868. A bill for the relief of Milorad 
Rajic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6869. A bill for the relief of Pana- 
giotis George Kanellopoulos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6870. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Anthony Vettiger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 6871. A bill for the relief and benefit 
of Giampietro Vittorio Monetti; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6872. A bill for the relief of Brian 
Richard Davis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


189. Mr. GIAIMO presented a petition of 
29 professional teachers and research work- 
ers in the biological sciences in the State of 
Connecticut pertaining to S. 3570, HLR. 
12587, H.R. 12621, and H.R. 12757, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Governor Rockefeller’s Comment on Tax 
Advantages to Holders of Stock Options 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter I 
have today received from Governor 
Rockefeller together with a statement 
which he attaches thereto. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 1, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR GORE: Thank you for your 
telegram. Enclosed is the text of the re- 
marks to which you refer. 

As I believe you will agree, no “rebuke” or 
“reprimand” was intended or implied. 


Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 





Excerpt FroM GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S RE- 
MARKS AT DEDICATION OF IBM RESEARCH 
CENTER, YORKTOWN, N.Y., APRIL 25, 1961 
Stimulation of economic growth has been 

the central focus of my administration as 
Governor of the State of New York. An ex- 
ample of the kind of step that I have been 
trying to take in this State was an act to 
amend the tax law in relation to employees’ 
stock options, and I’d like to read to you 
from my message that I made in connection 
with this last year: 

“In passing this bill with but one dissent- 
ing vote, the legislature has recognized, as 
do I, the great significance of employee 
stock options as an incentive in attracting 
topflight management to New York corpora- 
tions. It is well recognized today that one 
of the greatest problems of business is to 
obtain first-grade managerial and executive 
talent. Businesses weigh this factor heav- 
ily in deciding where to locate or expand. 

“We cannot expect to induce new industry 
to locate here, or to encourage existing in- 
dustry to expand here unless we provide a 
tax framework reasonably calculated to 
maintain incentives. 

“This expansion of business is essential 
to creating increased job opportunities in 
this State.” 

End quote from my statement of April 
24, 1959. I read by the press that a certain 
southern Senator is advising us in New York 
State what we ought to do. Maybe he is a 
little worried about the competition up here 
in trying to attract some industry away from 
New York State. But I’d like to say that 
the results have been increasingly encour- 
aging, here in the State, of this program of 
encouraging the climate for economic 
growth. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am sure 
that Governor Rockefeller intended no 
patronizing remark when, speaking in 
New York, he referred to me as “a cer- 
tain southern Senator.” Therefore I 
shall not, when speaking in Tennessee, 


refer to him as “a certain Yankee Gov- 
ernor.” 

I should like to comment for a brief 
moment on Governor Rockefeller’s state- 
ment with respect to the New York law, 
which provides tax advantages to hold- 
ers of stock options. His statement re- 
fers to “employees’ stock options.” How- 
ever, the very next paragraph deals with 
options held by corporation executives. 
Usually options granted to employees 
differ greatly from the options granted 
to the officers and key personnel. It 
was to restricted stock options and tax 
favoritism accorded them to which I 
had addressed my remarks. 





H.R. 587, a Bill To Repeal the Tax on the 
Transportation of Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
now involved in hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s tax message, it was my privilege 
to have made part of the committee’s 
record the following statement in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R. 587, a bill to repeal 
the tax on the transportation of persons. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, May 3, 1961, 
IN BEHALF OF LEGISLATION TO REPEAL THE 
TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 


Mr. Chairman, as sponsor of H.R. 587, in- 
troduced January 3, 1961, and designed to 
repeal the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons, I jappreciate the opportunity to join 
with other colleagues in advocating favorable 
action on such legislation. 

During previous Congresses since the close 
of World War II, I have had similar bills 
before this committee. It was a source of 
disappointment in 1958 when the House con- 
ferees found it necessary to refrain from con- 
curring in the action of the Senate in repeal- 
ing the 10-percent tax on the transportation 
of persons. 

Again in 1959 Congress voted to reduce the 
passenger tax to 5 percent, effective July 1, 
1960. This action was later nullified, solely 
for budgetary reasons, when the House, by a 
narrow margin, voted to extend the 10-per- 
cent passenger tax another year. The Sen- 
ate, disregarding the vote of the Senate 
Finance Committee for complete repeal of 
the 10-percent passenger transportation tax, 
voted against either repeal or the scheduled 
reduction of the tax on July 1, 1960. Asa 
result, under Public Law 86-564, the effec- 
tive date of the 5-percent reduction was post- 
poned to July 1, 1961. 

There is no doubt that the 10-percent pas- 
senger tax paid by users of for-hire airlines, 
bus, rail, and water carriers is proving a 
detriment to for-hire carriers of all modes 
of public transportation. 


The transportation tax on passengers was 
levied in 1941 at 5 percent. It was increased 
in 1942 to 10 percent and raised again to 15 
percent in 1944. It was decreased to 10 per- 
cent in 1954 and as previously mentioned its 
outright repeal was favored by the Senate in 
1958 but failed to win the approval of both 
Houses of Congress. 

It is common knowledge that the passen- 
ger tax was enacted during World War II 
and applied to travel at home and abroad. 
It was levied as an emergency measure de- 
signed to curb civilian travel on the then 
overburdened public transportation facil- 
ities. The tax on foreign travel has since 
been repealed. 

Purely a wartime measure, the passenger 
tax is now regarded as a means of revenue 
despite the fact that it is highly instrumental 
in discouraging the use of the now under- 
utilized modes of public transportation. 

It is recalled that a similar tax on passen- 
gers was levied in 1917 during World War I, 
but it was repealed effective January 1, 1922, 
or shortly after the end of the war. 

It is also of significance that Canada in 
1949 repealed its 15 percent World War II 
passenger tax. Meanwhile we continue to 
tax domestic travel but exempt travel to for- 
eign countries. This is a form of rank dis- 
crimination and serves as a source of dis- 
couragement to those who wish to heed the 
oft-repeated admonition, “See America 
first.” Thus it is proving detrimental not 
only to public carriers but to the resort and 
recreational industry of our Nation. The 10- 
percent passenger tax affects in an adverse 
manner all forms of public transportation 
at whose expense private means of trans- 
portation and private carriers not subject to 
the tax become the sole beneficiaries. 

Revenues from passenger transportation 
are practically the only source of revenues for 
bus companies and the main source of 
revenue for the scheduled airlines. 

It has been estimated that about 85 per- 
cent of the bus carriers are small businesses. 
These small carriers have been especially 
hurt by the impact of increased costs and 
the financial condition of many of them is 
cause for grave concern. 

The financial situation facing many bus 
companies is further aggravated by decreas- 
ing patronage which is threatening the con- 
tinuance of many bus services. Studies 
conducted in various States by State legisla- 
tive committees since 1957 confirm the fact 
that a material amount of passenger traffic 
was being diverted from the common car- 
riers by bus to private transportation result- 
ing in the abandonments of bus routes and 
failures of bus companies. The present 
Federal excise tax of 10 percent on passen- 
ger travel discriminates in favor of private 
transportation and encourages it over essen- 
tial public transportation. This is directly 
contrary to the recommendations of the re- 
ports filed by the various State legislative 
committees. 

The intercity bus industry has experi- 
enced a steady decline in its volume of 
passenger traffic since the end of World War 
II. During this period there has been a 
decline from 32 billion passenger-miles to 
about 24 billion—a decrease of 25 percent— 
in a growing domestic market. While the 
total bus fleet has decreased about 30 per- 
cent during this period, the bus industry 
is still operating under 50 percent of its ca- 
pacity. Since the majority of users of in- 
tercity buses comprise persons in the low- 
income level, the 10 percent passenger tax 
imposes a much heavier relative burden on 
them. 
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According to the recent report titled, “Na- 
tional Transportation Policy,” released by 
a@ special study group for the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, all of the domestic com- 
mon carriers of passengers have found the 
number of empty seat-miles increasing since 
1946. ‘The rate of increase has been most 
pronounced in railroad service causing the 
passenger deficit to climb from less than $200 
million in 1946 to over $700 million in 1957. 

The report states “although bus service has 
improved in terms of seats and speed, the 
number of passenger miles in regular route 
service has declined since 1951.” 

With regard to the Nation’s airlines the 
Senate study group found that, “while the 
available seat-miles for domestic trunk and 
local airlines from 1946 to 1959 increased 
from 7,490 million to 45,793 million, or al- 
most 6 times, the revenue-passenger miles in- 
creased from 5,910 million to only 29,151 
million, or a little over 5 times. The result 
has been an increase of empty seats from 
1,580,000 to 16,642,000, or by an increase of 
15,062,000 empty seat-miles.” 

In addition to the finds by the special 
study group for the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee the national trade associations for 
all three of the major public carriers—air, 
bus, and rail—report that they are currently 
operating below their capacity for handling 
passenger traffic. Both the bus lines and 
railroads are operating well below 50 percent 
of capacity, while the current load factor of 
the airlines of 59.5 percent is at the lowest 
level in 10 years. 

Since I represent a congressional district 
in Pennsylvania that percentagewise has one 
of the largest railroad populations in the 
country, I have firsthand knowledge of the 
financial plight of the Nation’s railroads. 

The marked decrease in rail passenger 
travel is revealed by the fact that the vol- 
ume dropped from 59 billion passenger miles 
in 1946 to 17 billion in 1960, a decrease of 
over 70 percent. This rail passenger deficit 
since 1946 has averaged $585 million a year 
and because freight revenues have had to 
absorb it there has been a steady decline 
the past 5 years of the overall railroad rate 
of return from 4.22 percent in 1955 to 2.13 
percent in 1960. As long as freight revenue 
must absorb passenger traffic losses the need 
to seek increases in freight rates is not 
lessened. 

Our nation as a whole is the chief bene- 
ficiary of a financially sound railroad sys- 
tem. With the vast investment in railroad 
passenger facilities and the heavy demands 
made upon the industry for such services in 
World War II, the constant decline in the 
railroads’ percentage of passenger business 
handled by all classes of public carriers is 
of national concern. The 10 percent pas- 
senger tax is a detriment to the efforts by 
the railroads to increase passenger revenues 
and thereby avoid further curtailment of 
service and poorer facilities. On the other 
hand, constantly rising passenger deficits 
are a dire threat to the railroad industry and 
will eventually result in rendering the Na- 
tion’s railroad system wholly unprepared for 
emergencies of peace and war. 

Speaking of the ill effects of the passenger 
tax, the Treasury Department stated in 
December 1947: 

“The prewar history of railroad rates in- 
dicates that coach travel is rather sensitive 
to changes in passenger fares. Accordingly, 
under normal conditions, the profits of rail- 
roads may be affected substantially by the 
existence of the tax. Because of large fixed 
costs a small decrease in passenger revenue 
can have an important effect on profits from 
Passenger operations.” 

It is not my contention that repeal of the 
10 percent passenger tax will serve as the 
sole remedy for the passenger deficit on 
our Nation’s railroads. I do contend, how- 
ever, that repeal of the 10-percent passenger 
tax will have a stimulating effect and aid 
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immeasurably in securing an increase in the 
volume of passenger traffic which is sorely 
needed by the Nation’s railroads in their 
battle for economic survival. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that during World 
War II we relied upon the Nation’s railroads 
for 97 percent of all organized military 
travel needs. Today the future of the rail- 
road industry is threatened by operating 
deficits of over $700 million a year. 

We cannot afford to ignore the plight of 
the Nation’s railroads because to do so we 
are turning a deaf ear to the needs of a 
strong arm of our national defense. In fact, 
we should take affirmative action to 
strengthen our essential public carriers by 
recognizing that the current 10-percent pas- 
senger tax is not only discriminatory and 
regressive but it tends to undermine our 
national defense at a time when world ten- 
sions and the threat of an all-out war were 
never more prevalent. 

One of the strongest recommendations for 
repeal of the excise tax on passengers is 
contained in the following excerpt from the 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Railroad Passenger Train Deficit, 
May 18, 1959: 

“The excise tax on passengers was de- 
signed primarily to discourage unnecessary 
wartime travel and only secondarily as a 
revenue measure. Obviously the reasons for 
its imposition no longer exist. More im- 
portant, however, it is harmful to our trans- 
portation system and is highly discrimina- 
tory. 

“Without repeating all of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the repeal of the transportation 
tax, we wish to emphasize that it is having 
a@ serious effect upon the passenger-train 
service of the railroads. Since the tax on 
passenger travel tends to discourage the 
public from using common carriers, it 
thereby aggravates the ever-mounting pas- 
senger deficit. While we recognize that the 
repeal would not provide a cure-all for the 
passenger deficit problems, such action 
would remove a serious deterrent to a greater 
use by the traveling public. 

“In strongly urging that the Congress take 
action to repeal the tax outright, we are not 
unaware of the efforts which various mem- 
bers of the Congress have made and are 
presently making in this regard. We are 
also not unmindful of the revenue needs of 
the Government. We are, however, con- 
vinced that any possible loss of revenue 
would be more than offset by the public in- 
terest in strengthening and preserving a 
transportation system capable of meeting 
adequately the country’s need for service 
both in peacetime and during emergencies 
in conformity with the national transporta- 
tion policy as declared by the Congress.” 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks against 
outright repeal of the 10-percent tax on 
passengers is the assumption that such ac- 
tion would result in a loss of tax revenues. 
There has been no consideration of the effect 
of the repeal on the increased business in 
the resort, recreational, hotel] and restaurant 
industries which would result in an in- 
crease in tax revenues. 

Nor has there been any consideration 
given to the beneficial effect from the 
standpoint of aiding in alleviating unem- 
ployment that would result by making it 
possible for the airlines, bus, railroads, and 
ship industries to stabilize their employ- 
ment. 

Finally, an increase in passenger traffic on 
the public transportation system of the Na- 
tion would result in a tax yield that would 
compensate for any decrease in revenue 
occasioned by the repeal of the 10-percent 
passenger tax. 

According to information available for the 
fiscal year 1960, the Government collected 
a total of $255 million, nearly half of which, 
or $119 million, represented a tax-deductible 
expense, because it involved business travel. 
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There is little doubt that if the $119 mil- 
lion in tax-deductible expense for travel had 
not been allowable, it would have increased 
the taxable income of business firms, 
Assuming these firms were in the average 50 
percent income bracket, the Government 
would have collected nearly $60 million in ad- 
ditional tax revenue. In addition it has been 
estimated that a 5-percent increase in pas- 
senger revenues would have increased public 
carriers taxable net income by about $114 
million. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that repeal of 
the 10-percent passenger tax would not nec- 
essarily result in a heavy loss of tax revenues. 
The effect would be one of considerable re- 
turn in the form of higher income taxes 
resulting from the greater volume of passen- 
ger traffic generated and from elimination of 
many tax deductible expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, in expressing my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity of testifying in be- 
half of my bill, H.R. 587, it is my sincere hope 
that favorable action will be taken on legis- 
lation designed to repeal the 10-percent 
transportation tax on persons. 





Support of the Navy FRAM Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a statement I have 
presented to the Defense Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House of Representatives in sup- 
port of the Navy FRAM program. The 
statement follows: 


The continuing crisis in Cuba has again 
made us aware of the importance of the US. 
Navy in protecting vital American interests. 
Yet, the material condition and readiness of 
that Navy, upon which we are so dependent, 
leaves a great deal to be desired. Indeed, as 
far back as 1958, the Blewett committee re- 
ported that “the U.S. fleet is not in an ac- 
ceptable state of readiness; for the fleet of 
a leading naval power, its material condition 
is deplorable.” 

This situation is not the fault of the Navy 
which has been struggling for years with 
ships and equipment that are old, worn, and 
weary. The fault lies, rather, with our un- 
willingness to appropriate adequate funds 
for necessary periodic maintenance and over- 
haul of existing vessels and for construction 
of new ships. 

Our failure to replace aging ships is re- 
sulting in a navy which is fast becoming 
obsolescent. The Blewett committee re- 
ported that 85 percent of the ships in the 
combat fleet in 1958 were more than 10 years 
old. At our present rate of new ship con- 
struction, by the end of 1963 more than two- 
thirds of our combat fleet will stil] be over 
10 years old. Hulls are weakened. Machin- 
ery breaks down too frequently. Spaces are 
inadequate for new needs. Weapons are 
outdated. And the morale of our servicemen 
is affected accordingly. 

The normal problems of obsolescence have 
been greatly intensified by the relentless op- 
eration of these ships over the past few 
years. Through a combination of inade- 
quate funds for maintenance and almost 
uninterrupted operations, our ships have 
been badly worn out. An automobile must 
be tuned occasionally. It must be sent to 
the garage for preventive maintenance from 
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time to time. There has been little or no 
opportunity to do this with our aging Navy. 
The effect was demonstrated by a survey of 
170 ships which showed 6114 percent of them 
to be in unsatisfactory condition; i.e., unable 
to carry out the operational functions for 
which they were designed. 

To meet these problems, the Navy has 
formulated the FRAM program—a program 
of fleet rehabilitation and maintenance 
which is designed to give added periods of 
effective service to existing ships through 
extensive modernization and overhaul. This 
work, carried on primarily in our naval ship- 
yards, involves the rehabilitation of hull and 
machinery, modernization of weapons, and 
installation of the latest combat equipment. 

However, even this essential and economi- 
cal program was slashed by the previous ad- 
ministration. Originally, the Navy proposed 
to modernize 67 surface ships in fiscal year 
1962. This was cut by about one-half to 35. 
President Kennedy has asked the Congress 
for funds sufficient to increase this number 
to 45. For less than $24 million we can 
change into modern fighting ships 10 tired 
World War II ships inadequate for today’s 
task and subject to frequent breakdowns. 
This increase in the FRAM program would 
also serve to maintain the work level at naval 
shipyards like the Brooklyn yard where 
fluctuations present a recurring threat to 
the jobs of workers. 

FRAM is not a permanent substitute for 
new construction, but it is a proven way to 
get 5 to 8 years of additional effective service 
to ships which would otherwise be virtually 
useless. Properly programed, it is also a 
way to spread out the obsolescence of our 
ships. This will make it possible for us to 
avoid in the future the situation created 
today by the block obsolescence of World 
War II ships. 

To meet the overwhelming burdens and 
responsibilities created by crises in Laos, 
Cuba, and in the Congo, the Navy must have 
effective, modern ships to do the job. The 
issue is not whether we can afford $23.7 
million in fiscal year 1962 for the FRAM pro- 
gram. The issue is whether we can afford 
not to have the modernized ships it would 
give us. I unqualifiedly support the Presi- 
dent’s request for these additional funds. 





Gen. Milan Stefanik (1880-1919) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, 42 
years ago today Czechoslovak people lost 
one of their most gifted and gallant sons 
in the untimely death of General Ste- 
fanik. This born soldier and gifted 
leader is not as well known as he de- 
Serves to be. At the beginning of the 
First World War he was serving in the 
French Army, and thus had come to 
know French statesmen and men of pub- 
lic affairs who were later to champion 
the Czechoslovak cause. In this connec- 
tion the part played by General Stefanik 
was of utmost importance, for it was he 
who facilitated the difficult task of 
Thomas Masaryk in France. Through 
his contacts he introduced Masaryk to 
influential French leaders whose help in 
the creation of the future Czechoslovak 
Republic was quite indispensable. 
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General Stefanik played an equally 
important role in bringing about har- 
mony and union between the Slovaks and 
Czechs, thus contributing immensely to 
the formation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. It is not by mere accident that 
he, with Masaryk and Benes, is credited 
in forming the great Czechoslovak tri- 
umvirate. In recognition of his devoted 
and signal services for the Czechoslovak 
cause he was made Minister of National 
Defense in the first Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. In his tragic 
and untimely death in an airplane acci- 
dent on May 4, 1919, the Republic suf- 
fered the irreparable loss of its most 
gallant and gifted soldier. On this 42d 
anniversary of his death I join my Czech- 
oslovak friends in paying tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished leader of 
his people, this gallant soldier of free- 
dom and democracy. 





Annual Assemblage of State Civil 
Defense Directors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a speech which I delivered today 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Civil Defense Di- 
rectors held in the auditorium of the 
National Guard Memorial Building. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN MELVIN PRICE, OF 
East Sr. Louis, ILu., PRESENTED AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE NATONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE Civi. DEFENSE DIRECTORS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 3, 1961 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to speak 
to this annual assemblage of State civil de- 
fense directors. I appreciate very much the 
opportunity you have given me to discuss 
some of the issues facing our country at this 
critical juncture in world affairs. 

Recent events in Cuba and the highly 
sensitive developments in Laos, coupled 
with the stalled weapons test ban negotia- 
tions at Geneva, have brought to the Amer- 
ican people a deeper appreciation of the con- 
tinuing Communist threat to the security 
of our Nation. The thin veil of Communist 
peace and friendship, so cleverly worn in 
earlier times, has been replaced by the naked 
threat of thermonuclear devastation. 

This is a grave and sobering matter. Its 
portent is so grim, in fact, that many refuse 
to contemplate its true meaning. Others, 
impressed by the enormity of the threat, are 


_ unable to devote rational thought to various 


possibilities of reducing the threat. For 
whatever reason, too many have failed to 
consider the total requirements of national 
security, nonmilitary as well as military. 

As advocates of nonmilitary defense 
preparedness, I’m sure you and I share a 
common view on the importance of achiev- 
ing a balanced active and passive defense 
program. Beyond that, I’m not so sure we 
will find ourselves in complete agreement on 
how we should proceed to improve the pas- 
sive defense part of our security effort. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the con- 
cern and the conviction which we share as 
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to the need for a high level of nonmilitary 
defense, or civil defense, preparedness has 
not been matched on the part of the general 
public. Nor, in my opinion, have our mili- 
tary leaders exhibited an appreciation of the 
essential requirements of civilian prepared- 
ness in the event of large-scale military con- 
flict. But there are some signs of change. 
People are beginning to ask important ques- 
tions. The military are beginning to reex- 
amine established doctrine. For the first 
time, we are beginning to ponder the sim- 
ple question: What happens if all our 
efforts to deter war are frustrated, either by 
accident or by a calculated Soviet attack 
on the United States. 

I have an idea that some constructive 
changes are in the wind at the Federal level 
of our Government. First, let me say that 
President Kennedy has been discerning in 
his choice of a man to pilot the nonmili- 
tary defense program in the years ahead. 
Frank B. Ellis is a man of intelligence and 
drive. He has distinguished himself in New 
Orieans civic affairs and is a standout law- 
yer and businessman. He attacks problems 
with determination and diligence. From 
what I have seen since his appointment, Mr. 
Ellis has breathed new life into civil emer- 
gency planning. I am hopeful that his per- 
formance will attract additional talent and 
new resources to the urgent task of build- 
ing a realistic nonmilitary defense program 
for our country. And I’m sure he looks 
to the members of this audience for valu- 
able support and assistance in this under- 
taking. 

It is not my purpose to second-guess the 
experts, including Mr. Ellis. But I do have 
some ideas which I should like to present 
for your consideration. I do so with the 
hope that they may be a constructive in- 
fluence in the formulation of programs and 
policies equal to the requirements of na- 
tional survival. 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND DETERRENCE 


To begin with, let’s talk about this word 
“deterrent.” I know of no word which has 
assumed a more prominent spot in the jar- 
gon of military expertise. Advocates of all 
kinds of deterrents—air, sea, ground forces, 
and missiles—abound in the services and, I 
might add, in the Congress. They all have 
@ good case to make for particular projects, 
and each is motivated by a strong patriotic 
impulse. It is a pity that the budgetary pie 
is just so big. 

But with it all, we hear only muted voices 
in defense of home preparedness, and a few 
strident voices determined to discredit the 
concept itself. 

There is nothing wrong with the concept. 
On the contrary there is everything right 
and necessary about civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization. Anybody who measures 
deterrence solely by the strength of our re- 
prisal force has overlooked a danger which 
could be fatal. A potential enemy ready to 
accept heavy losses in exchange for a quick 
victory cannot be discounted. It has hap- 
pened before. It could happen again. This 
is particularly relevant in view of our avowed 
national policy, consistent with our ethical 
and moral convictions, of never striking the 
first blow. 

In plain fact, we must show the entire 
world that we can, and will survive such a 
blow, that loss of life will be kept to a mini- 
mum and major components of our indus- 
trial complex will remain viable. 

It seems to me that such a posture is essen- 
tial to protect our own society and our free- 
dom, as well as discharging the obligations 
of leadership in the community of free na- 
tions. 

CIVIL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 

And how much do we spend on this mis- 
sion? With billions poured into military de- 
fense—and I do not downgrade these ex- 
penditures—we have put nickels and dimes 
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into home defense. Each American paid 
$230 this year to maintain a modern Military 
Establishment. Mutual security cost each 
of us $25. Such burdens must be carried in 
these turbulent times. But I submit that 
the 34 cents per capita, which we currently 
spend for civil defense, is grossly inadequate. 
It does not, and cannot assure protection for 
our people, our plants, and our free institu- 
tions. 


GAPS IN CIVIL DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS 


I am certain you get reminders of the 
voids we must fill as you wrestle with local 
problems in your daily routine. I think you 
know, for example, that the construction of 
family fallout shelters has not reached epi- 
demic proportions in the communities you 
serve. To be sure, such construction is rare 
enough to warrant space in most local news- 
papers. it is certainly not commonplace. 

Also, I am sure you view with some appre- 
hension the failure of governments—Federal, 
State, and city—to provide shelter in new 
construction and to modify existing build- 
ings for that purpose. And you wonder, I 
suppose, how you can be expected to per- 
suade both individuals and industry to make 
such preparations when government itself 
shows no awareness of the need. 

I think you are concerned also, by the 
obvious weakness of our warning system. I 
am told that nearly half the major cities of 
the United States do not have adequate 
warning devices. And even with sirens in 
every principal target area we have not ac- 
counted for the millions of people who live 
outside the major metropolitan areas. There 
are pressing needs for increased medical 
stockpiles, for a more effective radiological 
defense system, for realistic resource plan- 
ning and postattack recovery capabilities. 

The requirements for an effective and well- 
coordinated civil defense are seemingly end- 
less, but they are not really endless. They 
just seem so. The problem looms so large 
because we have been nibbling at it, and 
grudgingly at best. 

I shall not try to assign blame for this 
state of unpreparedness. Perhaps it is 
tracéable to the whirlwind surge of events 
and the eruption of science. In a span of 
15 years we have witnessed a revolution in 
weapons technology of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. The lumbering 200-mile-an-hour 
aircraft and the TNT blockbusters of World 
War II have been replaced by high-speed 
aircraft and missiles capable of hitting any 
part of the world with fantastic destructive- 
ness. 

I am aware that shortcomings in non- 
military defense cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to those charged with the conduct of 
our nonmilitary defense program. 

I realize this program has been conducted 
within the limits of overall national policy, 
and ‘seemingly in context with the prevailing 
climate of public opinion. It is natural that 
a society steeped in the ways of peace, com- 
fortable in its unmatched prosperity, and 
traditionally optimistic, would find it diffi- 
cult’ #o address itself to the hard tasks of 
survival in the nuclear age. 

Moreover, no official—no matter how dedi- 
cated—and no agency can operate an effec- 
tive program in the absence of the necessary 
legislative authority and full executive 
branch support. The Congress itself must 
accept at least part of the blame for not 
taking the initiative and demanding that 
greater effort be devoted to our nonmilitary 
defense program. 

OUTMODED LEGISLATION 


I think it is important to understand that 
our present civil defense program has been 
severely handicapped from its inception by 
@ grossly defective statutory base. Its en- 
abling legislation, Public Law 920, is an un- 
fortunate legacy of World War II. It was 
outmoded at the time of enactment in 1950, 
some 5 years after the development of the 
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atomic bomb. More than a decade of 
weapons technology has rendered it com- 
pletely obsolete. 

The fundamental defect of that statute is 
its basic premise that civil defense is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the States and 
localities. That premise colors every major 
provision of the statute and was not changed 
by the amendments of 1958, Public Law 606. 
Those amendments did change the wording 
of the policy declaration and some of the re- 
strictions on Federal action were removed 
but those alterations did not go to the heart 
of the problem. 

In my view we need more in the way of 
basic legislation than any amendments to 
Public Law 920 can accomplish. We need 
to establish a completely new legislative 
framework which acknowledges that non- 
military defense is primarily a Federal re- 
sponsibility and which conceives this re- 
sponsibility in the broader context of total 
national security preparedness. 

It should be clear that a bomb falling on 
East St. Louis, for example, would not be 
an attack simply upon that city, but it 
would be an attack upon the United Svates. 
All of the resources of our Nation should be 
available not only to deter an attack on 
our cities but also to help minimize the 
destructiveness of such an attack and assist 
in a postattack recovery effort. 

This is too large a task for our States and 
localities to handle on an individual basis. 
It is a national problem, and it must be 
dealt with on a national scale. 

Some 4 years ago I introduced a legisla- 
tive proposal, designated H.R. 4219, which 
would have repealed Public Law 920 and 
would have provided the necessary statu- 
tory authority for the creation of a national 
master plan for nonmilitary defense. The 
key features of this proposal were: A clear 
statement of primary Federal responsibility; 
an important supporting role for the States 
and localities; and recognition of the key 
measure of shelter protection against the 
blast, thermal, and radiation effects of nu- 
clear weapons. 


LACK OF A NATIONAL MASTER PLAN 


The type of national plan of action I am 
speaking of would conceive of nonmilitary 
defense as embracing the total complex of 
activities, other than military, required to 
prepare our people and our economy against 
the effects of possible war, to survive and 
emerge from the ashes of attack, to main- 
tain the continuity of Government and 
essential production, to proceed toward par- 
tial recovery, and then toward full resump- 
tion of peacetime pursuits. 

In short, the action plan for nonmilitary 
defense must embrace the broad sweep of 
civilian activities which must be joined with 
the military for preparedness, defense, and 
recovery. It must be a blueprint for sur- 
vival, and it must not sidestep direct and 
explicit assignment of responsibility. 

We do not at this time have such a plan. 
It is true that more than 2 years ago the 
OCDM announced its so-called national plan 
for civil defense and defense mobilization, 
and since that time annex upon annex has 
poured forth from Washington. That plan, 
which is still in effect, is a good statement of 
the many functions involved in the non- 
military defense task, but it is in no sense 
a@ plan for action. Its theme is one of sug- 
gestion. It does assign broad responsibili- 
ties to various sectors of our society, but it 
provides no yardstick against which the per- 
formance of assigned responsibilities can be 
measured. Matched against an enormous 
need, the plan’s directives are at best exhor- 
tations. The vital link between broad plan- 
ning and concrete action is missing. 


IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS 

Aside from the broad requirements which 

I have mentioned, there are certain specific 

things which need to be undertaken imme- 
diately. 
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First, if our State and local authorities ang 
individual families are to carry out sub- 
stantial efforts in support of our national 
program we shall need strong Federal leader- 
ship and example. We must demonstrate 
that we are serious at the Federal level be- 
fore we can expect cooperation at other 
levels. In concrete terms, this means that 
we must not only provide incentives for the 
construction of fallout shielding throughout 
the Nation but we must also build such 
protection into our Federal buildings. It 
means that we must not only encourage the 
protection of State and local resources, but 
we must also take steps to protect existing 
Federal resources. In these and other ways 
we can convince our people of the serious- 
ness of the problem we face. 

Once our people are convinced that we 
propose to go beyond the paper-planning 
programs of the past, I am convinced that 
the resources and public support required 
for the full development and implementa- 
tion of a realistic nonmilitary defense effort 
will be forthcoming. 

A moment ago I said that I sense a change 
in the wind. I believe there is a changing 
general attitude toward nonmilitary defense 
in this country. I think the opportunity is 
here for us to press forward for the first time 
toward a serious nonmilitary defense effort. 
It remains now for us to set ourselves to the 
task. 

I know of President Kennedy’s personal 
concern for the type of protection this effort 
can achieve for our people and our resources. 
With his leadership, and under the vigorous 
and imaginative direction of Frank Ellis at 
the Federal level, I believe it is now possible 
to move forward at all levels to build a pro- 
gram of nonmilitary preparedness equal to 
the enormous threat we now face. 





To Build a Rational City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Representative FRANK 'THOMP- 
son, of New Jersey, challenged the Na- 
tional Housing Conference on March 13 
to build “a rational city, a city devoid 
of racial, religious or even economic seg- 
regation.” 

In the course of his address he also 
gave vigorous expression to a descrip- 
tion of the many irrational forces that 
now make a chaos out of urban-subur- 
ban life in so many areas of this Na- 
tion. He asks the Nation to end waste 
and begin greater efforts for conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation. He asks for a 
new appreciation of original thinking 
about metropolitan problems; he asks us 
to shake off old, limited concepts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. THompson’s remarks 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., OF 
New Jersey, Marcu 13, 1961, NATIONAL 
HovusInGc CONFERENCE 30TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING AND BANQUET, HOTEL STATLER, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

It has seemed to me in recent weeks that 
there is in official Washington an air of ex- 
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citement, a feeling that purposeful changes 
are afoot. I suppose this feeling is usual in 
the opening months of the administration 
of any new President. But from my ad- 
mittedly partisan point of view, I like to 
think that something more is afoot than 
just a simple change of personnel in the 
Office of Chief Executive. Students of Amer~ 
ican history say our political habit has been 
to alternate periods of great governmental 
creativity with periods of governmental 
resting. Without getting into the question 
of whether the past 8 years were ones in 
which it was wise to rest, I think we can 
all agree—on the basis of the steady flow 
of Executive messages from the White House 
to the Congress if nothing else—that once 
again we are entering upon one of those 
creative eras. 

The problems facing the 1960’s, upon 
which this new creativity must be brought 
to bear, are many. But one of the most 
crucial is the problem of housing. The 
President, in his message on housing sent 
to the Congress last Thursday, pointed out 
that residential real estate, now worth about 
$500 billion, is the largest single component 
in the wealth of the American people. Yet 
this enormous investment is being eroded on 
every side—by carelessness, by bad laws, by 
misunderstanding of its nature. It is 
threatened not only by deterioration but also 
by wild and disordered growth. 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing at a rate which by the year 2000 
will bring us to a citizenry of 300 million 
persons, Current trends indicate that this 
growth will take place almost exclusively in 
our metropolitan areas; the United States 
may be a nation of great open spaces, but 
in the future we are going to be a city-dwell- 
ing people and we are going to have to learn 
how it’s done. The beginning of this shift 
in living habits has been inauspicious— 
suburbs have multiplied upon suburbs, 
sprawling mile upon unplanned mile across 
our countryside, removing working people 
ever farther from their places of employ- 
ment, stealing from the central cities vast 
segments of the middle-income families 
which are a principal source of their tax 
revenue, killing our transit systems with 
a surfeit of automobiles, and strangling 
downtow: areas in networks of traffic- 
jammed streets. 

Nor have the steps taken to correct this 
situation had the results intended, 

Public housing, intended to eradicate the 
slums, not only has not kept up the race 
against the spread of urban blight; it has 
on occasion turned into slum itself. 

Freeway systems intended to solve the 
traffic problems of the inner city have rather 
merely increased the flow of automobiles 
downtown, poisoned the air with noxious ex- 
haust fumes, and replaced the already sparse 
greenery of cities with jungles of concrete. 

Title I developments, hailed as a means of 
restoring portions of the cities’ lost tax 
base, have too often resulted only in depriv- 
ing innocent people of their homes and busi- 
nesses and replacing usable buildings with 
tracts of bombed-out blocks which stand 
vacant and untaxable for years and finally 
provide vast profits to private entrepreneurs. 

I do not intend these criticisms to be in- 
terpreted as an attack on the strategies 
which have been developed in our efforts 
to build ourselves rational and attractive 
communities in which to live and work. I 
have studied the legislative recommendations 
of the National Housing Conference, many 
of which use current programs as a jump- 
ing off point, and can say that most of the 
recommendations I can support without 
qualification. 

But I am troubled by the fact that liberal 
@pproaches to the problem of housing 
America, the type of approach I take these 
recommendations to be, have tended to be- 
come frozen into their own kind of ortho- 
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doxy. Obviously existing programs need 
more money. But also—perhaps even 
more—we need creative new approaches to 
these problems. 

I’m not an expert on housing problems. I 
have no completely worked-out set of pro- 
posals in my briefcase which I can sell to 
you tonight. All I have are a few thoughts 
which may stimulate you, who are the ex- 
perts, and grow in time into new plans and 
programs. 

First let me remind you of those figures 
I mentioned in passing earlier. Present esti- 
mates are that the United States will grow 
to 300 million persons in the next 40 years. 
Since existing housing is inadequate for 
the needs of our present population, we 
know right now that in these four decades 
we must build new dwelling places for at 
least 120 million people. We know we can- 
not do this by rampantly destroying exist- 
ing housing without multiplying our prob- 
lem manifoid. 

Americans are the most wasteful people 
on earth. We are the Nation which devised 
the throwaway milk carton, the paper plate, 
the nonrefillable tin can. We have gone 
further than that, developing the automo- 
bile with built-in obsolescence, the furni- 
ture which scarcely hangs on to its veneer 
till it’s paid for, the refrigerator, stove and 
washing machine guaranteed to be out of 
fashion in 5 years’ time. And now we are 
moving in the direction of the automati- 
cally obsolescent house. In Europe, to which 
so many Americans travel to find the beauty 
they cannot find at home, there is nothing 
unusual in finding families occupying houses 
300 and 400 years old. On this side of the 
Atlantic, on the other hand, we are docilely 
learning the dictum that if a house is sec- 
ondhand it must be inferior and if it’s 
been built more than 25 years it must be 
getting ready to fall down. 

What lies behind this mania for consump- 
tion, consumption, consumption? Sim- 
ple. The belief that high consumption will 
keep our manufacturers churning out goods 
and hence counteract tendencies toward un- 
employment. But once again I remind 
you—just 40 years from now we are going 
to need new dwelling units for 120 million 
new Americans. I tell you we can’t afford 
to let existing housing decay and then be 
torn down for as yet unthought-of urban 
renewal plans. In my more nightmarish 
moments I wonder where those millions of 
board-feet of lumber, those countless tons 
of clay for bricks, those endless bags of ce- 
ment needed just for the houses of that 120 
million are going to come from. 

No, we are going to have to learn to pre- 
serve what we have and build upon it. 

We must ponder long and hard before we 
kill existing neighborhoods. Carelessly up- 
rooting people from a neighborhood in which 
they have lived a lifetime in order to replace 
their houses with something better may in- 
deed provide sounder buildings and spruce 
up the area. But too often it scatters 
around the city confused and resentful peo- 
ple who vent their justified hostilities upon 
their new dwelling places and cause more 
slums. 

One time when families moved to public 
housing developments, they went volun- 
tarily, hoping they were finally getting the 
break that would permit them to build 
themselves a new and better life. Now, too 
often, they go because the place they lived 
in previously is being torn down and public 
housing is all they can afford. Construction 
specifications of public housing units fre- 
quently are an insult to the tenants. No 
doors on the closets, no baseboards on the 
walls have become symbolic of project liv- 
ing. What wonder is it that projects go 
sour and decay from the inside out? 

Would not the cost be less in the long run, 
when renewal of a borhood seems in- 
dicated, to plan it honestly, step by step, 
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with the residents of the area, to carry it out 
plat by plat with a judicious mixing of vest- 
pocket low-income projects, privately fi- 
nanced middle- and upper-income units 
and rehabilitation and retention of the bulk 
of the existing structures? Then persons 
necessarily displaced could just move across 
the street, retaining unbroken their neigh- 
borhood ties, and when the renewal job 
reached completion, could sit back proud in 
the knowledge that they themselves had 
made their neighborhood what it was. 

Perhaps we should take a new look at the 
consequences of our taxing systems, devis- 
ing means of encouraging desirable trends in 
housing. Do we want homeowners to keep 
their residences in tiptop shape? Perhaps 
we should permit tax deductions for home 
improvements? 

Do we want to launch an attack on profit- 
eers in slum real estate? 

Perhaps we should change the tax laws to 
forbid real estate investors from depreciating 
the same piece of property again and again 
as it goes from hand to hand. Perhaps we 
should determine a slum building’s value 
for property tax purposes not on the basis 
of its worth as a structure but rather on the 
potential worth of the land it occupies and 
the rental income it produces. 

Let me cite to you an example reported 
recently in Look magazine of how our pres- 
ent tax laws stimulate the spread of slums. 
An investor purchased a 6-apartment 
building in Chicago for $25,000, and with the 
aid of a little plasterboard and chicken wire 
he converted it into a 24-apartment struc- 
ture housing 72 people. Rental collections 
of more than $1,800 a month enabled him to 
recover the full amount of his equity in less 
than 18 months. He was aided in his dep- 
redations by depreciation, available only to 
investors, not to homeowners, and by the 
tax base on a building with a market value 
of only $25,000. 

Are we convinced that owner-occupied 
property is generally better maintained than 
property owned by investors? Then perhaps 
we would be wise to provide Government 
insured mortgages on houses of all vintages, 
not just on recently built ones. 

I sometimes wonder if we Americans are 
not overly dedicated to the principle of own- 
ership of property in fee simple. Perhaps we 
could make our Government dollars go fur- 
ther if instead of buying properties in en- 
tirety before redeveloping them, our redevel- 
opment authorities just purchased selected 
rights within the affected areas. This type 
of control would be cheaper than outright 
seizure, yet more effective than zoning ordi- 
nances. For example, it is generally ac- 
knowledged that open spaces between built- 
up areas are to be desired. Yet we cannot 
by zoning fiat declare that there shall be 
no subdivision of a given tract of land if its 
location justifies it. And the cost of buying 
the section for park land appears to the 
affected municipality to be prohibitive. Per- 
haps in this case we should study the pos- 
sibility of buying not the entire tract but 
only tke right to subdivide it. 

Are we concerned that the natural leaders 
graduate from low-income housing projects 
leaving a vacuum behind them because 
their incomes increase beyond the maximums 
permitted? Perhaps we should consider the 
possibility of abolishing these income re- 
strictions to residents already in the proj- 
ects, raising the rent instead. 

Do private real estate operators really need 
that guaranteed 20-percent gap between gov- 
ernmentally subsidized rents and the bot- 
tom of the private rental market? Let’s find 
out. 

Do our cities need all these freeways? 
Lewis Mumford, who sometimes seems to be 
a@ voice crying alone in the wilderness, has 
pointed out repeatedly that the foot is the 
most efficient mode of transportation and 
urged that our cities be planned for 
pedestrians, 
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I don’t know what the answers to these 
questions are. As I said, I have studied your 
legislative recommendations and found them 
good. More money is obviously needed for 
all our housing programs. Special concern 
must obviously be given to the needs of our 
older people. Especially, I can salute your 
backing of the proposed creation of a De- 
partment of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment. In such a department I can see 
some of these problems being considered. 

But most especially I want to leave you 
tonight with a challenge. I want to chal- 
lenge you to the problem of building a 
rational city, a city devoid of racial, religious, 
or even economic segregation. There is no 
reason for low-income, middle-income, high- 
income families to live each in their own 
area. So far as this segregation is caused by 
custom we can only preach against it. But, 
surely, if it results directly from our own 
existing housing programs, we can change 
the legislation to reverse the trend. 

Finally, I would leave with you this quota- 
tion from the poet T. S. Eliot, the relevance 
of which to planning was seen not by me but 
by Staughton Lynd writing in Commentary 
magazine: 

“When the stranger says, ‘What is the mean- 
ing of this city?’ 

Do you huddle close together because you 

love each other? 

What will you answer? 

gether 

To make money from each other’ or 
‘This is a community’.” 


‘We all dwell to- 





Esther Van Wagoner Tufty—National 
President of AWRT 
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HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is cus- 
tomary for those of us who represent 
the various States of the Union to voice 
our pride in the men and women from 
our States who are appointed to posi- 
tions of importance in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Today I would like to pay tribute to 
one of Michigan’s most illustrious citi- 
zens. She is not in a policymaking posi- 
tion in the Government, but she is one 
of the powers just the same. 

Known and admired nationwide as 
“The Duchess,” Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty is a member of a prominent, 
civic-minded Michigan family. But 
through her own talents and energy she 
has risen, professionally, to the top 
ranks not only in the newspaper world 
but also in radio and television. 

At the present time, she is serving as 
the national president of American 
Women in Radio and Television. This 
nonprofit professional organization of 
1,600 women working as broadcasters, 
executives, administrators, and creative 
personnel in radio and television, is cur- 
rently holding its 10th annual conven- 
tion in Washington. As friends of ours 
we bid them welcome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Record the excellent article that 
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appeared in the Northern Virginia Sun 
of Tuesday, April 11, 1961. It tells the 
interesting story of Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty. 

She is fair and able and she asks no 
special favors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Apr. 11, 
1961] 
Our INTERESTING NEIGHBORS: ESTHER VAN 

WAGONER TUFTY—NORTH VIRGINIA’S 

“DucHEss” Has MANY VIEWPOINTS 


(By Janet Green) 


Esther Van Wagoner Tufty is a woman 
who lives in a state of constant crisis. Her 
journalistic career has been filled with con- 
tinuous excitement. To begin with, she was 
born during a crisis—the first cyclone to 
strike Tuscola County, Mich. Coming from 
a pioneering family that has left its impact 
in the realm of politics, Mrs. Tufty’s tall, 
blond, regal appearance is characteristic of 
her father’s Dutch ancestry. Appropriately, 
she is affectionately known as “‘The Duchess.” 

As one of the country’s outstanding 
women journalists, she covers politics and 
international relations from her viewpoint, 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Early in her career, when she had just 
been elevated to the exalted position of 
managing editor for former U.S. Vice Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes’ newspaper, the Evan- 
ston News-Index, Mr. Dawes is said to have 
remarked boastfully that he had not only a 
woman editor, but the only Democrat in 
the GOP stronghold along the north shore 
of Chicago running his paper. 

During the first week in this new job, 
the linotype operators went on strike for 
higher wages. As they left the composing 
room, they took with them all of the letter 
“‘e’s”—the most frequently used letter of the 
alphabet. Undaunted with this crisis, 
Editor Tufty rushed around Chicago begging, 
borrowing, and buying all the “e’s” she could 
find. 

The paper was published, but in retro- 
spect, Mrs. Tufty says “I wish I had printed 
it without ‘e’s,) for it would now be a 
collector’s item.” 

She began her news bureau in Washington 
26 years ago with a string of 26 Michigan 
papers. It has developed into a flourishing, 
well-established bureau, servicing papers 
abroad as well as in this country. Addi- 
tionally, she is outstanding on the lecture 
platform and tours the country under the 
auspices of W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 

Her first radio news show “Tufty Topics” 
was a series of crises. She recalls the day 
the Canadian Ambassador was supposed to 
be interviewed, but at the last minute was 
called to the White House by President 
Roosevelt. 

What to do? 

Undaunted, radio commentator Tufty 
grabbed her taxi driver en route from her 
office in the National Press Building to the 
studio and put him on the air. 

“After all, Washington taxi drivers are sup- 
posed to be a good news source,” said the 
resourceful Duchess. “He would have 
sounded better, though, if he had been more 
used to his new store teeth which caused an 
odd whistle through the entire interview,” 
she reminisced. 

Mrs. Tufty’s flair for being on the spot 
when news breaks paid off when she cov- 
ered the 1952 presidential convention in 
Chicago as a member of the NBC television 
staff. She held in reserve one of the then 
scarce TV cameras for 7 hours—standing 
by on her hunch that the switch from Taft 
to Eisenhower would break in a Michigan 
caucus. And it did, at 2 a.m. 

She had been on NBO’s staff at all presi- 
dential conventions since that time. 
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Another exciting crisis: She was the only 
woman reporter aboard Presidential Candi- 
date Dewey’s “Victory Special” train when 
it was wrecked, and is consequently a mem- 
ber of Tom Dewey’s “Castle Rock Survivors 
Club.” In memory of this event, the de- 
feated candidate’s autographed photo hangs 
in a prominent spot on the office wall. 

Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
Washington in 1942, set the wheels in motion 
for another of her crises when he invited 
the Duchess to go to England as a speaker, 
a consultant on American British relations 
in the port towns where the GI’s were land- 
ing, and to broadcast back to America over 
BBC what was going on in the Battle of 
Britain from her viewpoint. Her assignment 
took her to the most dangerous spot, which, 
of course, resulted in some exclusive news 
stories. She calls this the most dangerous 
and yet most rewarding period of her life. 

As a foreign correspondent in 20 countries, 
she has witnessed and reported many critical 
events. One of the few women to fly the 
Berlin airlift, her flight was buzzed by the 
Commies. At this fearful moment it was 
discovered all aboard had parachutes except 
the Duchess, who was sitting calmly on top 
of 10 tons of coal being moved by the mili- 
tary aircraft from Wiesbaden to Templehof 
Airport in Berlin. 

Foreign Correspondent Tufty has been out 
of the country every year for the past 20 
on news gathering trips. This year she 
hopes to visit India and Africa. Her elder 
son, Harold, is cultural attaché at the US. 
Embassy in Abidjan, Ivory Coast; her other 
son, James, is in the advertising business in 
Los Angeles. She has four grandchildren. 

Named “Viewpoints,’’ because Mrs. Tufty’s 
objective reporting insists there is more 
than one, the Georgian colonial house in 
which she lives is on a point overlooking an 
especially wide part of the Potomac across 
from Broad Creek, Md., midway between 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon. 

The house has a harmonious combination 
of elegance and personal reflections of the 
vivid, varied and active life of the owner. 
It is livable and most comfortable: “It could 
belong to no one but Esther,” her friends 
agree. 

It contains everything from her grand- 
mother’s corner cupboard to a drum from 
Haiti. Her two twin Japanese procelain pil- 
lars, now made into lamps, are in contrast 
to the bibelots that came from such far- 
flung places as the Netherlands and “down 
under” Australia. The 42-foot living room 
runs the full length of the front of the house 
overlooking the river. Three sets of glass 
doors open out into the brick terrace where 
her many friends from the worlds of politics, 
government and diplomacy are to be found 
of a summer’s evening having lively argu- 
ments on what’s going on in the world. 

Viewpoints has been opened to the public 
in the past on the Virginia garden tours 
when visitors have noted that Mrs. Tufty 
avoids anything resembling a formal garden. 
She wants flowers blooming from the first 
crocus to the last rose of summer. There are 
always blooms around the lily pond. An 
extensive rose garden is a favorite. Boxwood 
surrounds the front lawn and the two prize 
possessions are planted near the house. One 
is a gorgeous magnolia, the farewell gift 
from the local chapter of the American 
Women in Radio and Television when she 
retired as president of that group and the 
Michigan maple that marks the day she 
moved into the historic home 7 springs ago. 
She formerly lived in another historic house 
in Alexandria. 

As the national head of AWRT, President 
Tufty is busy planning for their 10th an- 
niversary convention which will be held in 
Washington at the Statler-Hilton, May 4 to 
7. A number of northern Virginians are 
among the nationwide membership of 1,600 
who will participate. 
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How does she combine being the president 
of a national organization—she is past presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Press Club— 
serve ON Numerous committees such as the 
American Newspaper Women’s Club, WNPC 
merger project and on President Kennedy’s 
Committee on the Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped, with a busy lecture and 
journalistic career and being the mistress 
of a mansion on the Potomac? 

“I don’t combine them, I mix them, and 
the mixture results in a busy, exciting way 
of life.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. It is my pleasure to 
join in the tribute to Esther Van 
Wagoner Tufty. I know that she is a 
stanch Democrat in her politics. Her 
father, I believe, was a former Governor 
of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator will permit 
me to make a correction, it was her 
brother who was a distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. It is true that 
in all her work she has been extremely 
fair. She graces the office of president 
of American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision. I had the pleasure this noon of 
meeting with a group of these women, 
who are present in the city for their na- 
tional convention. We are glad to have 
them here. We congratulate them on 
the leadership they have selected in 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty. 

Mr. HART. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from New York in being so for- 
tunate as having been invited to be with 
this group this afternoon. I appreciate 
very much the kind remarks he made 
with reference to Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty. 





Poland’s Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my intention that these remarks 
commemorating Poland’s Constitution 
Day be included in the Recorp on the 
appropriate anniversary day which was 
yesterday, May 3. Unfortunately, I was 
called away from the floor before I had 
an opportunity to include them. It does 
not lessen my appreciation of Poland’s 
continual fight for freedom. 

In the lives of all nations there is 
always one day that more than any other 
symbolizes the national spirit. For Po- 
land it is her Constitution Day, cele- 
brated on May 3 for 170 years this year. 

Poland’s Constitution Day commemo- 
rates the Constitution of 1791. In that 
year Poland made a great, almost con- 
Vulsive effort to free herself from an 
outmoded political and social system. 
The “4 years’ sejm,” or Parliament, led 

men of great force of character and 
Capacity, adopted the Constitution we 
celebrate today. It converted Poland 
into a limited constitutional monarchy, 
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with ministerial responsibility and bi- 
ennial parliaments. Invidious class dis- 
tinctions were abolished. The humble 
townsman might now own land, or enter 
the ranks of state or church, privileges 
formerly open only to the gentry. The 
protection of law was extended to the 
peasants, and serfdom was mitigated 
with a view to its eventual abolition. 
Absolute religious toleration was pro- 
claimed, and provisions for periodical 
reform by subsequent parliaments were 
also embodied in this Constitution. 

But this most liberal and progressive 
document was to be short lived. Some 
magnates who could not accept the new 
order of things sought Russian assist- 
ance, and Catherine the Great was only 
too happy to oblige. Prussia, a supposed 
ally, left Poland in the lurch. Betrayed 
but not broken, the tiny Polish Army put 
up a spirited resistance, but eventually 
the struggle was lost, and the second 
partition of Poland took place. 

But neither that partition nor the sub- 
sequent travails through which Poland 
was to pass have ever been able to kill 
the spirit of liberty which lives in Polish 
hearts. That historic truth is being re- 
discovered by Poland’s Communist mas- 
ters today. Poland’s Government may 
be 100 percent Communist, Poland’s 
people are not. Poland’s Government 
may adopt policies hostile to the United 
States, but Poland’s people are friendly. 
Indeed, if a free plebiscite were to be 
held today can there be any doubt that 
Poland would opt for the West? 

To keep this spirit of liberty alive it is 
only fitting that we in the United States 
should commemorate this great anni- 
versary of Polish freedom, and take this 
occasion for renewed expression of our 
faith that Poland will once again be free. 





Health Care for the Aged: Profound 


Issues for America 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this week I had the privilege 
of addressing a luncheon meeting of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s 49th 
annual meeting here in Washington. 
The subject of my talk was health care 
for the aged and how this care can best 
be provided in America. 

This subject, and the legislative pro- 
posals that have grown out of it, raise 
many fundamental questions, profound 
issues which must be carefully consid- 
ered by the Congress and the people of 
this country. 

Chief among these is the total cost, 
not just the dollar cost, but the cost in 
decreased quality of the medical care 
for all Americans and the effect upon 
the dollar benefits under social security, 
that meeting the particular problem by 
placing health care for the aged under 
social security would bring. 
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I would like, Mr. Speaker, to introduce 
this speech at this point in the Recorp: 
HEALTH CaRE BENEFITS FOR THE AGED 
(Speech of Hon. THomas B. Curtis, Rep- 
resentative, St. Louis County-South St. 
Louis, at the health care luncheon of the 
49th annual meeting of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, May 2, 1961, at the Statler- 

Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C.) 


The new administration’s proposal for 
health care benefits for aged under social 
security, and other proposals in this and 
earlier Congresses, have certain features in 
common. The more important of these are: 

1. Use tax money by drawing on the so- 
cial security trust fund, not to pay bene- 
fits in cash, but to pay for certain specified 
health and medical care services. 

2. Such service benefits would be provided 
to some people under social security, usually 
the aged, those 65 and over. 

3. Require contractual arrangements be-< 
tween the Federal Government and certain 
suppliers of health care, which would em- 
body negotiated prices for federally approved 
services and treatment. 

I agree with the moderator on the mis- 
representations made about these proposals. 
Currently, some are saying the administra- 
tion’s proposal is really a very simple one. 
They say they are proposing merely to use 
social security as a useful device for collect- 
ing money to pay for health care for the 
aged. They go on to point out that it is 
the same device used by insurance companies 
in providing health insurance protection. 

The issue is not this simple and advocates 
of the proposal know it is not. There are 
a number of issues, profound issues, raising 
several questions that all Americans should 
ask, and have the answers to. 

For example, has a national need, a na- 
tional problem, arisen because our present 
system of health care has failed and thus 
requires Federal intervention? Is insur- 
ance protection against the cost of illness 
out of reach of most people? 

Is the quality of health care and avail- 
ability of health facilities deficient and 
declining? Would all aged be provided for 
without discrimination? Can health care 
benefits through social security be provided 
for the aged only, and be stopped at that 
point? Will the ultimate tax costs of such 
a@ program seriously jeopardize the existing 
social security cash benefit program? Will 
the costs be no greater than what we now 
spend through private arrangements, and 
through local, State and Federal programs? 

In answer to such questions, I want to 
give some of the reasons I am opposed to 
any kind of health care benefits being ini- 
tiated in social security, or in any other pay- 
roll tax arrangement. 

Initiating any kind of health care service 
benefits in social security for those 65 and 
over cannot be stopped, I believe, short of 
a comprehensive health and medical care 
program for everyone under social security 
regardless of age. The administration bill, 
H.R. 4222, for example, will provide certain 
hospital, nursing home, and home-health 
services to people 65 and older who are 
under social security. Within a relatively 
short time many of these individuals would 
find that, while they didn’t have to go to the 
hospital or to a nursing home, they never- 
theless had costly expenses for health care, 
such as drugs, other medicines, surgery, and 
so forth. In other words, they would find 
the administration proposal did nothing for 
them. Congress would soon be urged to 
expand the kinds of services provided. 

That bill would do nothing for other social 
security beneficiaries, such as a widowed 
mother and her children. If one group of 
social security beneficiaries, the aged, are re- 
ceiving this kind of protection, wouldn’t it 
be logical to extend it to younger bene- 
ficiaries? And how about those receiving 
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social security disability benefits? Wouldn’t 
it be just as logical to provide the same 
health and medical care services to them? 
And who could possibly need them more? 

These proposals do not restrict these 
health care services to those 65 and over who 
have retired, but would provide them for 
those of retirement age, even though they 
may be working full time, perhaps making 
the best pay in their lives. I feel confident 
Congress could not long provide any health 
care service to some people who are working, 
just because they are at least 65, and deny 
it to other workers under social security who 
are younger than 65. 

If we once start down this road, the final 
result is obvious to me. And former Con- 
gressman Forand stated in January that 
after they get their foot in the door, they 
can then expand the program. 

Experience shows that providing health 
care services on a seemingly free basis in- 
evitably results in overutilization, and thus 
increases cost. For example, in Saskatche- 
wan, the average hospital utilization rate 
prior to 1947 for those 65 and over was the 
same as in this country; 24% days per year. 
Today, they have a State-operated program 
for the aged and the average utilization per 
aged is 8 days; three times as great. Mean- 
while, the U.S. utilization rate for the older 
people remains about 214 days. 

We can turn to the experience in Great 
Britain with the national health service 
program, where the average hospital stay 
for their population is nearly three times 
what it is in this country. 

Social security health care benefits can 
jeopardize the financial soundness of our 
present cash benefit program. The present 
program will require 9-percent taxes on 
payroll by 1969. This is provided in the 
existing law. If we start health care serv- 
ice in social security, with its inevitable ex- 
pansion to all kinds of services and to people 
of all ages, the tax cost could well be an- 
other 9 or 10 percent. Overutilization 
would further increase costs and tax re- 
quirements. I am _. seriously concerned 
whether workers and employers will will- 
ingly carry the tax burden for the present 
cash benefits, in additic- to another burden 
of equal or greater size for a universal, 
comprehensive health and medical care 
program. 

The social security health care benefits 
proposal will achieve the same results as 
socialized medicine. Certainly, if any 
services are to be paid for by the social se- 
curity system, the Federal Government must 
see that these services are provided at fair 
and reasonable costs. Congress is duty- 
bound to see that Federal funds are spent 
efficiently. All these health care bills prop- 
erly include a provision that the Social 
Security Administration enter into contracts 
with the vendors of the health care services 
in respect to their charges. It takes little 
imagination to understand what happens 
when a Federal bureaucracy gets into the 
business of setting fees and price schedules 
of health institutions. 

The fact that the Federal Government 
would not own the hospitals, nursing homes, 
and so forth, as some claim is necessary for 
socialized medicine, is a superficial detail. 
The fact is, we would end up with Federal 
control of our health care institutions and 
professions. Call it what you will—at least 
the Socialist Party in this country has 
labeled the administration proposal “social- 
ized medicine.” 

The socialization of medicine will inevi- 
tably lower the quality of health care avail- 
able to all of us. In every civilized nation 
in the world except the United States, there 
exists a system of government or socialized 
medicine. It is no accident that by compari- 
s0n we excel all these systems in the quality 
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of medical care available to our population. 
We know that 30 years ago our medical stu- 
dents—in fact, medical students from many 
countries—fiocked to the medical centers of 
Europe for their education, internship, and 
postgraduate study. This was before the day 
that governmental systems were established 
in these western European countries. 

Today, medical students the world over 
travel, not to Europe, but rather to the 
United States. I believe there is one reason, 
and only one reason, why this is so. It is 
because they can come to this country and 
practice their profession in complete free- 
dom. 

In every nation in the world except our 
own, the ratio of doctors to population is on 
the decline with all the adverse effects the 
decline has upon the health and well-being 
of the population. The ratio of physicians 
per patient in the United States is remaining 
steady at about 1 to 750 people. This is de- 
spite the population explosion in this coun- 
try since 1940. Contrast this with Britain, 
for example. In 1947—the year before they 
established their national health service pro- 
gram—the ratio was 1 to 877. In 1957, 10 
years later, the ratio had declined to 1 to 149 
people. 

There are other reasons why I believe this 
type of legislation is bad for Americans, re- 
gardless of age. Having social security pay 
for services provided to people is a step back- 
ward. H.R. 4222 would increase social se- 
curity taxes to raise more benefit money. 
However, this would not be paid out in cash 
so each beneficiary could use it as he sees 
fit to meet his own special needs. Rather, 
the Federal Government would decide how 
this money is to be used—for selected hos- 
pital, nursing home and other health care. 
Denial of the freedom to choose would de- 
stroy the dignity and self-respect of every 
beneficiary. 

A curious phenomenon to me is to find 
organized labor in the forefront endorsing 
this denial of freedom of choice—when I 
recall why they were equally enthusiastic 
2 years ago in their support of the new 
health insurance program for Federal em- 
ployees and for all Members of Congress. 
May I refer you to their committee testi- 
mony—and to their pamphlet entitled 
“Labor Looks at Congress, 1959.” Their 
number one argument in support of this 
plan was that it preserved individual free- 
dom of choice. 

Any compulsory health-care program will 
snuff out innovation and experimentation 
for developing better methods of health 
care. It will also squeeze out private enter- 
prise and voluntary group efforts which have 
been devising new forms of insurance pro- 
tection against the cost of illness. 

I want to close by emphasizing that this is 
not a case of being against something. We 
do have a health-care system in our society 
today. It is the greatest in the history of 
the world. We need to get across to the peo- 
ple the various factors that have made it the 
best. 

Make no mistake about it. The sup- 
porters of the social security approach have 
made every effort to cleverly undermine the 
people’s confidence in our present system of 
health care. They have attacked the in- 
tegrity of the medical profession, of the drug 
profession, of our hospitals, of the insurance 
companies, all the people who are responsible 
for our present advancements and upon 
whom we must rely for future progress. 
They have attacked the integrity of these 
people, not their arguments, not their facts. 

The problem of our older people in ob- 
taining adequate health care is not just a 
problem of their personal budget. Indeed, 
the main problem they face is the same 
problem we all face in the health field. It 
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is the problem of medical science continu- 


ing to advance, to find new cures, new 
drugs, new methods of treating health 
problems. It is the problem of getting new 
hospitals, new equipment, new techniques, 
It is the problem of spreading quality ad- 
vancement in these areas, quantitatively 
throughout our society. 

When we boil the matter down to where 
the real needs are, we find they are quite 
within the capabilities of our present pro- 
grams to deal with—and not in a degrad- 
ing way as some of the promoters of the 
social security approach would have us be- 
lieve. 

By 1970, 1214 million will have joined the 
aged group. The proportion of the aged 
with health insurance protection will have 
increased from 50 to more than 80 percent. 
I hope we will not establish a compulsory 
program in perpetuity to deal with a tem- 
porary, transitional situation. 





Smart Young Newcomers Sell 
Conservative View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1961 issue of the respected maga- 
zine Nation’s Business, there is an ex- 
cellent article about some of our 58 new 
Members of the 87th Congress. Many of 
these Members have already distin- 
guished themselves in the Halls of Con- 
gress. They have impressed all of us, I 
believe, with their intelligence, self- 
assurance, judgment, and zeal. In my 
opinion, they have injected vital new 
blood into some of our hardening ar- 
teries in the Congress. After observing 
these distinguished gentlemen for 4 
months, I have a distinct feeling that 
they may be doing their bit to give the 
Congress some new and healthier ar- 
teries before very long. I am pleased to 
introduce at this point in the ReEcorp 
the text of this fine magazine article: 


Smart YOUNG NEWCOMERS SELL CONSERVATIVE 
View—New TREND? Otp HANDS AT CaPI- 
TOL BELIEVE THESE NEW CONGRESSMEN SIG- 
NAL SwING Away FROM FEDERALIZATION 


Lanky, 36-year-old freshman Congressman 
Jim Battin, of Montana, strode into the 
ornate, high-ceilinged offices of Republican 
House Leader CHARLES HALLECK one day early 
in the present session of Congress. 

“I want you to know, sir,” he said to the 
conservative veteran GOP leader, “that I will 
be with you on most issues. But on other 
issues I won’t be, because I’m just not that 
liberal.” 

Across Capitol Hill on the fourth floor of 
the Old House Office Building a few weeks 
later, 39-year-old Don Bruce, of Indiana, 
another new Member of the House, calmly 
dictated a letter to a labor union leader in 
his home district. The union chief had 
urged Representative Bruce to back the Ken- 
nedy administration program to “keep 
America moving.” 

“I intend to keep America moving,” dic- 
tated Mr. Bruce, “moving in the path of 
individual liberty and in strengthening the 
basic constitutional system of Government.” 
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He flatly stated that Government should 
“drastically reduce the entire tax burden 
and let the honest laws of economics get to 
working.” 

Warning your leader you won’t always 
stand with him and writing your constitu- 
ents that you disagree with them may seem 
unwise politics, particularly for new Mem- 
pers. But Representatives BaTTIN and BRUCE 
don’t see it that way. Like many of the 58 
first-term Members of the 87th Congress, 
they have both independence and conserva- 
tism as part of their makeup. Not only do 
they have convictions, but they and many 
of their new colleagues have the drive and 
the know-how to sell their beliefs. They 
are helping inject new vigor into the political 
cause of free enterprise. 

Many new Members of the House in this 
Congress are sharply conservative in contrast 
to the 86th Congress when most new Mem- 
bers were liberal. The change is as drastic 
as has been seen in recent times. 

Moreover, some congressional leaders not 
only predict that the new wave of outspoken 
young conservatives is the forerunner of 
many more young conservatives, but also 
consider it more representative of the philos- 
ophy of the Nation as a whole than is the 
welfare-state doctrine that has dominated 
National Government programs over most of 
the past generation. 

“Many people say that resistance to radical 
ideas and the spendthrift schemes in govern- 
ment is growing; I believe this is true,” 
Minority Leader HaLLEcK told Nation’s Busi- 
ness. “Many of the new Members,” he said, 
“were running against these radicals and 
they pitched their whole campaigns against 
this philosophy.” 

Key Democratic conservative in the House, 
Representative Howarp W. SmiTH of Vir- 
ginia, also believes conservatism is on the 
rise. One indication is that he was swamped 
by letters of praise from all over the country 
after a recent television program on which 
he spoke out for constitutional and eco- 
nomical government. 

House Republican Policy Chairman JoHn 
Byrnes of Wisconsin notes, “There has been 
&@ considerable rise in conservatism on the 
college level in the past several years. The 
conservatives in Congress could be a natural 
Tesult of this, together with efforts to en- 
courage younger people to participate in 
politics.” 

From Representative Bruce comes this 
analysis: “I think we have seen the begin- 
ning of a philosophical evolution based on 
dedication to principle. In the recent past 
we have been seeing government as a false 
idol. Our bankrupt liberalism has been 
portrayed as a symbol of all good things. 
It has tended to erode our spiritual values 
that are the basis of our liberty. But I 
think this will be changed.” 

Another new Member, 32-year-old JoHN 
AsHBROOK, Of Ohio, reports, ‘The temper of 
the people is more conservative than you 
would think.” He concluded this after 
traveling and speaking in 200 cities around 
the country as chairman of the Young Re- 
publicans from 1957 to 1959. 

Of the 58 first-term Members in the new 
Congress, 40 are Republicans; in the pre- 
vious Congress, 59 of the 78 new Members 
were Democrats. Though most of the con- 
servative freshmen wear the Republican 
label, the freshman Democrats also include 
articulate, self-reliant young conservatives. 

One Democratic freshman, for example, 
was quizzed by the liberal chairman of a 
major congressional committee as to how he 
Planned to vote on pending issues. At the 
risk of not winning a seat on this important 
committee, the new Member refused to 
commit himself to vote the way the chair- 
man wanted. He lost the committee post. 
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Another new young Democrat pored over 
the administration’s aid to education bill 
searching out cloudy phrases in its language 
that might make it unacceptable to him. 
He did this in spite of the fact that his 
State’s political leaders were pressing him 
and other members of his congressional 
delegation to support the administration 
bill unswervingly. 

Much has been made of the youth, scholar- 
ship, and vigor of Kennedy administra- 
tion officials. It has reinforced the political 
cliche that links youth with liberalism and 
age with conservatism. The increasing age 
of some of the conservative congressional 
veterans also has served to point up the 
freshness and enthusiasm of members of the 
new executive branch. This has tended to 
draw attention from the youth, vigor, and 
intelligence that has come to Congress. 

The seniority system in Congress makes 
legislative buck privates of all new Mem- 
bers. But in politics an attractive, per- 
suasive, and sincere figure can begin to stand 
out and make himself heard rather quickly— 
as Mr. Kennedy proved. 

As for the new Republicans who make up 
the bulk of the freshmen conservatives, 
“their influence is being felt already,” ac- 
cording to Minority Leader HaLLeck. Im- 
portant committee assignments and wide op- 
portunities to be heard at policy meetings 
also indicate the value being placed on the 
new men. 

Congressional Campaign Chairman WIL- 
LIAM MILueR, of New York, says, “Never be- 
fore have we had a young group as person- 
able, articulate, and knowledgeable. There 
are lots of leaders among them.” 

“It’s rather early to judge,” comments 
Representative Byrnes, “but as a group, 
they seem outstanding in their enthusiasm, 
talent, dedication, desire to participate and 
awareness. We have been short on public 
relations and had difficulties getting across 
our true image in the past. We believed 
we were right, but we can’t continue to take 
it for granted that everybody knows why we 
are right.” 

This is one reason the GOP policy com- 
mittee has set up a new subcommittee on 
research to supply new fuel for conservative 
thinking. The committee is seeking fresh 
thoughts and information from academic 
and professional sources on the basic issues 
of our times. 

A memorandum stating the objectives of 
the unit says its studies are “designed to 
provide a scholarly analysis of specific prob- 
lem areas and ways of meeting these prob- 
lems within the framework of our free en- 
terprise society.” 

Its work will help supplement GOP policy 
formulation and may give extra ammuni- 
tion to both older and new members of the 
party. 

House Democrats are not without con- 
servative organization and strategy. While 
the so-called Democratic study group, made 
up of about 70 to 80 House liberals, has de- 
veloped an informal organization for con- 
certed action and voting on liberal causes, 
conservative Democrats in the House also 
have an informal organization. An unpub- 
licized five-man top command of conserva- 
tive Democrats under Representative SmMirH 
leads southern States-righters in legislative 
strategy. 

The political party lineup in Congress is 
not nearly as important as the conservative 
versus liberal split. Although both Repre- 
sentative SMITH and Representative HALLECK 
deny that a coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats exists, rollcall votes have shown 
clearly a bipartisan opposition—formal or 
not—to excessive spending and welfare state 
legislation. 

Conservative Republicans and southern 
Democrats now numbering nearly 200 mem- 
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bers can be expected to vote the same way on 
many issues. Liberal Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats mainly from the northern or border 
States or the West also number about 200. 
Normally about 5 percent of the House is 
absent on rollcalls. The remaining Members 
of the 437 total may swing from one side to 
the other depending on the legislation. 

With such a near-even balance in the 
House, the new conservatives in the fresh- 
man class, both Democrats and Republicans, 
are an important element. This is particu- 
larly true since they seem likely to emerge as 
an energetic sales force for the free enter- 
prise viewpoint. 

Though political philosophy can only be 
fully judged in the light of a history of roll- 
call votes, many of the new Members’ elec- 
tion campaigns, their activities since Con- 
gress convened, and their voiced intentions 
have made them appear promising to con- 
servative congressional leaders. 

Here is a closer look at a few of the men— 
some more conservative than others—who 
exemplify the new young men in Congress: 

JOHN ASHBROOK, lawyer and newspaper 
publisher, singled out as a key issue of his 
election campaign the freedom of the in- 
dividual. “Unbridled national power with a 
resultant loss of individual freedom and 
local autonomy would weaken our efforts in 
the international field,’’ he told the voters. 
He said he would help guard against “State 
planners, the economy wreckers, the spend- 
ers and the destroyers of local government 
[who try to] weave a web of socialistic con- 
trol over us under the guise of solving our 
problems by removing them from the careful 
scrutiny of the State and local government 
Officials to the banks of the Potomac.” 

Representative ASHBROOK is the son of a 
Democratic Congressman who served the 
same district for nearly 20 years. The 32- 
year-old Republican is an honor graduate of 
Harvard like many members of the Ken- 
nedy administration. He studied under lib- 
eral Profs. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and John 
Kenneth Galbraith, but was repelled by the 
theories they espoused. 

Mr. ASHBROOK was graduated from Ohio 
State Law School in 1955. He became active 
in the Young Republicans organizations on 
the county, State and National level, head- 
ing the national organization from 1957 to 
1959. He is publisher of the Johnstown 
Independent, a weekly paper. 

A member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, Mr. AsHBRooK has taken 
a strongly conservative stand on all major 
issues. He voted against the liberal move 
to enlarge the House Rules Committee 
which was intended to dilute the power of 
the conservatives to delay or block heavy 
spending, welfare, and union-backed legis- 
lation. 

He also voted against the bill to extend 
unemployment compensation benefits for ad- 
ditional weeks and supported a bipartisan 
move to block so-called back-door spending, 
which permits Federal agencies to borrow 
from the Treasury without the traditional 
review and control of the congressional Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

JAMES F. BatTTIn, the young Montana Re- 
publican, says, “Being labeled as a conserva- 
tive is not a kiss of death any more. The 
conservative today is not against progress. 
He’s against disorganized change.”’ 

Representative Batrin believes a trend 
against Federal intrusion is starting in the 
country, especially among younger people. 
“A young fellow some years ago could go 
into business on $1,000. Today, if you have 
$1,000, you have to hire a lawyer to see if 
you meet all the regulations. You have to 
hire an accountant to set up your books for 
tax purposes. Pretty soon you don’t have 
anything left for inventory.” 
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Though Representative BatrTin, like many 
of his new colleagues in Congress, grew up in 
the depression years, this did not make him 
distrust the private enterprise system. 

“I seek opportunity and resent regulation. 
I believe I was elected not on promises, but 
on forwarding the philosophy of less control 
and more initiative,” he told Nation’s Busi- 
ness. “I have no quarrel with liberals. My 
job is to convince people my position is 
right.” 

Mr. BatTtN is a lawyer and veteran of Navy 
duty in the Pacific. He has served as city 
attorney in Billings, Mont., was a member 
of the State legislature and was active in 
State and county civil and political affairs 
for 10 years before his election. 

He is a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee and the important GOP com- 
mittee on committees, which determines 
Republican committee assignments. 

Donatp C. Bruce comes to Congress with 
19 years’ experience in the broadcasting in- 
dustry. He has been program director, man- 
ager of radio broadcasting companies, and a 
news commentator. Over the past 11 years, 
he estimates he has made about 4,500 talks 
concerning national and international 
problems. 

An Indiana Republican, Mr. Bruce beat a 
liberal Democrat for the congressional seat. 
He serves on the Education and Labor and 
Un-American Activities Committees. 

Years of study and evaluation of every- 
thing from the “Federalist Papers” and Adam 
Smith to news and publicity releases led him 
to his conservative convictions, he explains. 

He sees the great question of our times as 
this: “Is the United States going into a 
collectivist state with total dependence on 
the Government or are we to continue as a 
free nation, independent and responsible?” 

He says that Government should protect 
the nautical rights of the individual, but 
that “Government has become the aggressor 
against our rights in the guise of protecting 
them.” 

Davip HENDERSON is one of many southern 
Democrats who voted against liberalizing the 
House Rules Committee on the crucial vote 
early in the session. Washington is not new 
to him. The Wallace, N.C., attorney was 
assistant general counsel of the House Labor 
and Education Committee in 1951 and 1952, 
so he is familiar with some of the funda- 
mental issues before Congress as well as the 
workings of the legislative body. The former 
Air Force major and county judge came to 
Congress at the age of 39. 

His assignment is the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, but his past staff ex- 
perience gives him a natural interest in the 
breadth of problems that come before Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HENDERSON, who knows a Member must 
stay attuned to his district to stay in office, 
reports that after Congress first convened 
he got telegrams urging him to support the 
administration, and he feels there will be 
heavy pressure to bring money from Wash- 
ington to his area. 

But he feels that people will eventually 
cease their requests for more and more Fed- 
eral spending. “We can’t undertake these 
spending proposals without the prospect of 
higher taxes,”” he says. Lately some of the 
same constituents who urged him to support 
the administration pleaded with him to op- 

the President’s proposal to raise the 
tax on truckers. 

Like most Democrats, Representative 
HENDERSON will be under some obligation to 
support the Democratic administration. On 
some legislation he will undoubtedly go 
along, but not before he has examined in 
detail each proposal to make sure it doesn’t 
conflict with his and his constituents’ funda- 
mental beliefs. 
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RicHarD H. IcHorp, 34, is another new 
Democrat who typifies the independent 
thinking and high qualifications of this 
year’s congressional freshmen. 

The youngest man ever to serve as speaker 
of the house in the Missouri Legislature, 
Representative IcHorp has almost a decade 
of legislative experience on the State level. 

“No specific political philosophy fits all 
cases,” he believes. He feels he is not a 
Jeffersonian Democrat because “this is no 
longer the agrarian society that influenced 
Jefferson’s thinking, but an urban society.” 
But he believes the Federal Government has 
gone too far in some fields. 

“I’m a little jealous of the powers of the 
State government,” he told Nation’s Busi- 
ness. “All our Federal programs should be 
set up to assure that local government has 
a part in the workings of the program. 
Money from the Federal Government isn’t 
money that just comes from heaven, as 
some seem to think.” 

A brilliant student, he was graduated from 
the University of Missouri School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration with a de- 
gree in accounting in 1949. He taught 
courses in business law and accounting 
while attending law school and after gradua- 
tion returned to Houston, Mo., to practice 
law. 

He served:on what was known in Missouri 
as the “Little Hoover Commission,” a body 
that recommended efficiencies and econo- 
mies in State government as the Hoover 
Commission did on the Federal level. 

Coming from a lead mining district with 
high unemployment, Mr. IcHorp is particu- 
larly concerned with this problem. He be- 
lieves, however, that “the answer is retrain- 
ing, not putting people on the relief rolls. 
It is too easy to create a philosophy in peo- 
ple that the Government will take care of 
them.” 

Mr. IcHorp, however, does not feel that 
the administration proposal for adopting a 
medical care program for the aged under 
the social security system is socialized medi- 
cine as do many of his colleagues. 

But with this issue, as with others, he 
indicates he will study all facets and decide 
for himself. 

He is on both the Interior and Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees. 

Horace R, Kornecay, 37-year-old former 
prosecuting attorney from Greensboro, N.C. 
is another Democratic freshman, He, too, re- 
fuses to be labeled as conservative or liberal. 
But he describes himself basically as a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat. 

“I don’t believe that Government should 
compete with business,” he says, “but with 
our role in the world today, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to be big, and there are activ- 
ities that the private citizen can’t under- 
take himself.” 

He also believes that we should not over- 
spend our income. He says the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not “step in and regulate 
the crossroads store,” as has been the po- 
tential threat under the broadened coverage 
of some proposed minimum wage extension 
bills. 

Mr. Korwnecay favors a temporary Federal 
school construction bill, but he opposes any 
Federal action or legislation that encourages 
pirating of industries from North Carolina. 
He opposes the concept as well as the threat 
that the area redevelopment bill might at- 
tract some of his State’s industry elsewhere. 
This bill provides loans and grants for estab- 
lishing industry in labor surplus sections. 

Mr. Kornecay is on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

JOHN H. ROUSSELOT, one of the new Repub- 
licans, represents former Vice President 
Richard Nixon’s old congressional district. 

Like some of his fellow Republicans, he 
won over a liberal Democrat in a campaign 
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that focused on the fundamental issues of 
conservatism versus liberalism. 

Though he is only 33, Mr. RovussELor’s 
apparent leadership qualities made him the 
choice of the other first-term Republicans 
as their acting chairman on party matters, 

He received a degree in political science 
and business administration from Principia 
College in Illinois in 1949. 

He has been in public relations work on 
the corporate level and was president of 
John H. Rousselot & Associates, public re- 
lations consultants, from 1955 to 1958. 

He, too, is no stranger to Washington. 
He was Director of Public Information for 
the Federal Housing Administration from 
1958 to 1960. In California he had broad 
experience in Los Angeles County Repub- 
lican politics and in campaign political or- 
ganization and publicity work. 

Mr, ROUSSELOT was a member of the Re- 
publican State central committee in Cali- 
fornia. 

He was vice president of the Los Angeles 
County Young Republicans and a past pres- 
ident of the Young Republicans of Cali- 
fornia. 

“It used to disturb me in school,” Mr. 
RovusseE.or told Nation’s Business, “that the 
New Deal was pictured as all virtue. I read 
and read to find the holes in this facade. 
I couldn’t believe that it was right to dis- 
courage creative initiative and to abandon 
faith in the individual to do for himself.” 

Mr. RovussELOT campaigned hard against 
Federal intervention in the citizens’ lives 
and against centralized government and its 
cost to taxpayers. 

He broke down every issue where possible 
to show just what the citizens in his district 
would pay for any new Federal program. 

He believes the ultimate choice for the 
Nation is constitutional government or 
socialism. 

The conservative “has to explain in simple, 
clear terms what is involved and why he is 
right,” he says. 

The assumption that conservatives must 
come up with constructive alternatives to 
any program proposed by liberals can be 
misunderstood, he points out. 

“The alternative may be no legislation. 
For example, my positive alternative for Fed- 
eral money for school construction is free, 
locally controlled education. 

“Our philosophy is harder to sell, but 
when unions or other groups attack us, we'll 
ask to speak before them. I think people 
are becoming fed up with big, centralized 
government. This will make the conserva- 
tive philosophy easier to sell and we will sell 
it anywhere any time.” 
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ADDRESS BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, May 3, 
1961, Erte, Pa. 


I appreciate this opportunity to speak to 
you about some of the new medical and bio- 
logical applications of atomic energy. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy since its inception in 1947, 
my interest in this subject has been a con- 
tinuing one. 

Recently, in March 1961, the Subcom- 
mittees on Research, Development, and 
Radiation, of which I am a member, held 
hearings on the Application of Radioisotopes 
and Radiation in the Life Sciences. 

The purpose of these hearings was to 
bring the members of the committee up to 
date on research and development in the life 
sciences field since 1956, the time at which 
we last held similar hearings. 

Tonight I should like to draw on some of 
the dramatic facts and figures given to us 
by the many experts who testified at those 
hearings and to briefly indicate to you the 
remarkable progress being made every day 
in the application of the peaceful atom for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Despite the fact that radioactivity was 
discovered by man at virtually the same time 
he discovered X-rays, about 1895, it was not 
until the atomic bomb exploded over Japan 
in 1945 that we, as a society, really became 
conscious of the powerful energy locked in 
the atom and the catastrophic consequences 
of its misuse. 

Because of this possible misuse, it was 
essential for some years after the war to 
gear our research efforts toward the devel- 
opment of:atomic weapons so as to insure 
our security as a world power. 

Gradually, however, we began to devote 
more of our efforts toward the peaceful uses 
of the atom. 

This development was highlighted by 
President Eisenhower’s announcement in 
1953 of the atoms for peace program. 

The program was given further impetus 
by the Congress in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 which specifically called upon the 
Atomic Energy Commission to proceed with 
all reasonable dispatch in exploring the uses 
of the peaceful atom. 

The program has been successful and today 
I should like to outline for you some of the 
Many ways in which the lot of mankind has 
been improved by the atom. 

The catalog of achievement is impressive 
for today we find the peaceful atom at 
work: (a) In the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, (b) in the improvement of crops 
and agricultural practices, (c) in the study 
of basic life processes, and (d) in man’s 
continuing effort to conquer space. 


RADIATION IN MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Let us begin with those things with which 
you in this audience are most familiar; name- 
ly, the medical aspects of atomic energy. 

If we could step back in time to 1890 and 
ask a physician of that day what he needed 
most to assist him in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease his reply might well be, 
“A way of seeing inside the human body.” 

He could not have even dreamed that 5 
years later, in 1895, Roentgen would dis- 
cover the X-ray. 

This he did somewhat by accident when 
he happened to place his hand between the 
X-ray tube and a fluorescent screen. 
ee view of the bones of his hand startled 


A few days later when he radiographed his 
wife’s hand she was quite disturbed; the 
very thought of seeing your own skeleton. 

Strangely enough, Roentgen did not report 
his findings to the physics society of the day 
but rather to the Physical Medical Society of 
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Wurzburg because he recognized immediately 
the possible implications of the use of this 
technique in medicine. 

The work with X-rays led the physicists to 
discover radioactivity in 1896 and by 1902 
Madame Curie had isolated a very small 
amount of radium. 

All of you know how the radiations from 
radium and X-rays have been used for med- 
ical diagnosis and treatment. 

Between 1900 and about 1940 when re- 
search was started to build an atomic bomb, 
a tremendous amount of information was 
compiled on the hazardous nature of radia- 
tion. 

This background of information made it 
imperative that medical science be brought 
into the Manhattan Project at its start to 
insure safe handling of the radioactive ma- 
terials needed to make the bomb. 

As a result of these early precautions there 
have been only four or five deaths from radi- 
ation exposure in the history of the develop- 
ment of atomic industry—an outstanding 
safety record. 

Because radiation is known to cause can- 
cer as well as cure it, the atomic energy pro- 
gram very early developed a number of medi- 
cal research projects to study the medical 
aspects of radiation. 

Today there are six major medical fa- 
cilities worth millions of dollars with annual 
operating budgets totaling approximately $9 
niillion. 

In addition there is a considerable amount 
of similar work in medical schools. 

The major medical facilities are located at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Argonne 
Cancer Research Hospital at Chicago, the 
Medical School of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, the San Francisco 
Medical School and the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory at Berkeley, Calif. 

Each of these laboratories has its own spe- 
cial programs with large and very expensive 
pieces of specialized equipment including 
X-ray machines, cobalt and cesium radia- 
tion treatment machines, electron accelera- 
tors and, in some cases, linear accelerators 
and even nuclear reactors are available for 
medical treatment as well as for experimen- 
tal use. 

The electron accelerators are proving of 
particular value for deep penetration treat- 
ment with much less damage to surrounding 
tissue as compared to X-ray and gamma ray 
treatments. 

The linear accelerators provide many dif- 
ferent kinds of particles—protons—alpha 
particles, and some of the heavy atoms. 

The laboratory at Berkeley has shown 
that certain kinds of irradiations are ef- 
fective in controlling glandular cancers and 
offer promise in treating other diseased 
tissues. 

The medical nuclear reactor while still 
largely in an experimental stage may prove 
to be extremely valuable in particular cases. 

Its effectiveness depends upon the ability 
of neutrons to induce radiation in chemical 
substances to produce localized useful 
effects. 

The technique may prove very useful for 
brain tumors. 

It is doubtful whether these enormously 
beneficial machines would have been devel- 
oped as rapidly had it not been for the needs 
of the atomic energy establishment and the 
impetus of the atoms for peace program. 

We can now confidently look to a future 
in which these machines, after fully proven, 
will take their place alongside existing con- 
ventional tools to see inside the human body 
and cure its ills. 


THE PEACEFUL ATOM AND SPACE TRAVEL 


An unexpected bonus has also come from 
the use and development of these large radi- 
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ation machines mentioned previously and 
their use in basic research. 

You have read and heard that the first 
man was launched into space and returned 
safely by the Russians. 

Clearly this offers them a fine bit of pub- 
licity to serve as a vehicle for propagandiz- 
ing the uncommitted nations on the com- 
munistic way of life. 

You and I recognize, however, that this 
flight can be likened to the first airplane 
flight by the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 
in the early 1900’s. 

We still had a long way to go then and 
even further to go now before space travel 
is a reality. 

We must not, however, decrease our ef- 
forts in reaching our own objectives. 

Until about 1957 when Van Allen, a physi- 
cist, described two intense bands of radia- 
tion which surround the earth, radiation 
was not really considered as a great deter- 
rent to man’s space travel. 

We know now, however, that these two 
belts do offer serious radiation problems and 
in addition that the solar flares caused by 
nuclear explosions on the sun generate 
enough proton radiation to be of rather 
critical concern to space travelers, 

It is, therefore, imperative that we learn 
more about space radiations. 

The large accelerators previously men- 
tioned are capable of generating various 
particles including some similar to the 
particles found in the cosmic radiation. 

By cooperative efforts we can hope to find 
how better to protect man from these space 
radiations and thus accelerate his conquest 
of space, that space far beyond the range 
established by the Russians in both time 
and distance in their recent flight. 


THE RADIOISOTOPE IN MEDICINE 


However glamorous it may be to possess 
large expensive radiation producing ma- 
chines, their use is relatively more restricted 
and in many instances they are even less 
desirable than the radioactive atom. This 
is particularly true since the atom is so 
versatile. 

One of the first isotopes to be used in 
medical diagnosis was iodine 131 which 
selectively concentrates in the thyroid gland. 

With the use of this isotope and special 
instrumentation now available for scanning 
the body one can precisely locate the thyroid 
gland and within limits identify the size 
and shape of the abnormalities which are 
present. 

Similar techniques have been developed 
using other isotopes which localize in other 
areas of the human system. 

Radioactive isotopes of chromium, iodine, 
sodium, iron, and cobalt are some of the 
more valuable elements presently playing an 
important role in medical diagnosis on the 
research level. 

Much time could be spent listing various 
other isotopes which are used for specific 
tests but suffice it to say that there are about 
275 which might be used for diagnostic 
purposes in humans. 

The reason these radioisotopes are not 
presently available for general use is that 
they are undergoing tests in our laboratories 
with animals to determine their safe limits 
before being used in human medicine. 

Time should yield these new tools. 

Because of recent developments in our 
laboratories the day when you will be able 
to use all kinds of isotopes for diagnosis 
in almost every human, regardless of age or 
physical condition, is just around the 
corner. 

With the whole body counter, which is 
simply an enclosure within which a patient 
is sensitively “counted” for radioactivity, one 
can detect less than a millionth of a curie 
of iron-59 in the whole body. 
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The radiation from this amount of activity 
is essentially negligible, yet the sensitivity of 
the measurement is such as to make the 
radioisotope feasible for diagnosis. 

A modification of this instrument to ac- 
commodate only an arm, thus reducing the 
cost some fiftyfold, is even now being used 
for research studies. 

A future in which the radioactive isotope 
will be used for faster and more efficient 
diagnosis of disease is certainly close and 
filled with promise. 

It is rather obvious that the isotopes used 
for diagnosis can also be used in therapy if 
the isotope concentrates in diseased tissue. 

Thus in the case of a thyroid disorder, 
iodine 131 or iodine 125 is indicated. 

In specialized cases of bone cancer phos- 
phorus-32 may be used and and in other in- 
stances other isotopes are used, the only 
difference between the diagnostic dose and 
the therapeutic dose is one of concentration. 

The particular advantage of the isotopic 
method of treatment over that using the 
large machines mentioned earlier is that the 
isotope concentrates in the diseased tissue 
thus giving a higher dosage to the diseased 
area than to the normal, healthy tissue sur- 
rounding it. 

Further studies currently going on in our 
laboratories will no doubt provide informa- 
tion which you as practicing physicians will 
be able to use. 

In some instances isotopes have been used 
for implantation into the tumor area to pro- 
vide a local source of radiation. 

The great diversity of isotopes which are 
available makes this approach particularly 
desirable since by selection of an isotope 
giving a particular type of radiation one can 
irradiate an area as large or as small as 
desired. 

THE ATOM IN AGRICULTURE 


In the area of agriculture which is per- 
haps not so familiar to you, atomic energy 
has also made major contributions—contri- 
butions which can be measured in terms of 
dollars. 

It has been reliably estimated that the use 
of radioisotopes in agriculture will result 
in annual savings of at least $180 million 
per year for the next 20 years or a total of 
some $3.6 billion. 

Fertilizer practices are constantly being 
improved through the use of tracers. 

Thus radioactive atom tracers used in fer- 
tilizers can show us how plants take up the 
various ingredients, where, when, and how 
they should be applied for maximum effec- 
tiveness and the factors which affect leaching 
and movement through soil. 

These improved practices for more effi- 
cient use of fertilizers through the aid of 
isotopes are estimated to save some $20 mil- 
lion annually on fertilizer costs alone. 

The additional yields resulting from the 
improved practices would perhaps double 
this figure. 

Agricultural losses from weeds amount to 
approximately $4 billion annually and 
labeled compounds have helped us to under- 
stand when, where, and how to apply weed 
Killers for maximum effectiveness. 

The use of radioisotopes labeled com- 
pounds has led to the development of better 
compounds for thinning blossoms on fruit 
trees resulting in the production of better 
fruit and in the prevention of fruit drop. 

Their use has also led to better defoliants 
for cotton and to the development of com- 
pounds which actually increase yields under 
otherwise ideal conditions. 

Isotopes have helped the plant pathologist 
to understand how plant parasites invade 
the roots of tomatoes and other plants; how 
microorganisms cause rot and wilting and 
how these pests enter the plant to do their 
damage. 

They have also helped to develop better 
control measures for the eradication of these 
pests. 
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Atomic energy has led not only to the 
development of better agricultural chemi- 
cals but also to the faster approval of these 
materials for introduction into the world 
marketplace. 

As you know the Congress some years ago 
passed the Miller bill which required the 
manufacturer to establish safe limits for 
residues left on food crops after treatment 
with agricultural pesticides. 

This is the “no cranberries for Thanks- 
giving” story which you will remember 1 or 
2 years ago. 

The Miller bill requires that the concen- 
trations of these hazardous chemicals must 
be below some certain level in the food item 
before the food can be sold. 

Often it has been completely impossible to 
determine these levels of the residue with- 
out the use of radioactive compounds. 

Through their use the industrial com- 
panies have been able to “clear” compounds 
with the Food and Drug Administration 
much quicker and much more economically. 

Radioisotopes have been of great value in 
determining what happens to plant pests 
from season to season. 

For instance the cotton boll weevil which 
causes an enormous annual loss in the South 
was labeled with radioactive Cobalt-60. 

With the aid of a Geiger counter he was 
tracked, “bird dogged” if you will, to his 
hiding place in the trash at the side of the 
field. 

By simply burning the trash at the end 
of the season the usual spring reinfestation 
by this pest could be prevented. 

Studies with farm animals using isotopes 
have led to better feeding practices; prac- 
tices which have often led to better nutri- 
tion of man himself. 

Thus by radioactive tracers of different food 
products which the animal eats it has been 
possible to determine the availability of min- 
erals from particular compounds, the avail- 
ability of vitamins, proteins, and other es- 
sential factors under many conditions of 
feeding. 

Various disease agents such as viruses, bac- 
teria, hook worm, etc., are being studied 
with the aid of isotopes as are the ways in 
which milk, meat, eggs, etc., are formed by 
the animals. 


RADIATION IN AGRICULTURE 


External radiation itself has been used di- 
rectly in the agriculture sciences. 

Two specific cases warrant special men- 
tion—the control of insect pests and the 
development of useful plant varieties. 

In both of these instances the work could 
have been done with X-ray machines but 
it took the glamour of atomic energy to pro- 
vide the positive accomplishment. 

One of the most striking examples is the 
case of the eradication of the screwworm 
fly. 

The screwworm, which resembles a wood 
screw, is a serious livestock pest which lays 
eggs in cuts and scratches of livestock, par- 
ticularly our meat animals. 

The resulting grub, the worm, causes 
large sores, poor weight gain, permanent 
injury, and in some severe cases, death. 

This pest did cost ranchers in the south- 
east alone some $20 million annually. 

Those in the southwest lost another $25 
to $35 million annually. 

Basic research conducted in the early 
fifty’s showed that the male screwworm fly 
could be made sterile by a dose of radiation 
from radioactive cobalt-60 which still per- 
mitted him to compete with the untreated 
males for the female population. 

The peculiar thing about the screwworm 
which made it seem possible for eradication 
was that the female screwworms mated only 
once, laid their eggs, and then died, 

If she happened to mate with a sterile 
male then none of her eggs would hatch 
and thus eradication would be complete after 
only a few generations. 
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It now is known that such habits are not 
required but this habit led to the develop- 
ment of the technique. 

Field tests conducted on the West Indian 
island Curacao showed that the insect could 
be completely eliminated from geographi- 
cally isolated areas when the numbers of 
sterile males introduced into the population 
was sufficiently large. 

This success on Curacao led the Florida 
Livestock Board and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to start releases of sterile males 
in southern Florida in 1957. 

By early 1959, some 18 months later, not 
a single fly remained. 

Three billion flies had been released over 
a 70,000-square-mile area by 20 airplanes at 
a cost of about $8 million. 

Considering that the annual losses in 
Florida and southern Georgia amounted to 
almost $20 million this was a noteworthy 
achievement; in fact $12 million in the bank 
after the first year. 

This sterile male technique offers tremen- 
dous possibilities for the future and pro- 
grams are now underway to develop methods 
to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit fly, the 
melon fly, and the oriental fruit fly. 

Our Government is also interested in eradi- 
cation of the olive fly which makes olives 
unfit for either oil production or use in 
Martinis. 

Only the future will tell us of the success 
of this technique in effecting biological con- 
trol of these insect pests. 

Another area in which there have been 
almost revolutionary advances as a result of 
atomic energy is plant genetics. 

It has been known for many years that 
radiation causes alterations in the hereditary 
materials; that is, causes mutations and 
plant geneticists have used the radiation 
technique to produce new varieties uniquely 
suited to particular conditions. 

For instance, a new bean variety, called 
Sanilac, uniquely suited to grow in Michigan 
saved the farmers $4.5 million in 1959 when 
only one-third of the acreage was planted 
to this variety. 

In 1961 it is expected that most of the 
acreage will be so planted with possible sav- 
ings of over $12 million. 

A new variety of oat which is resistant to 
crown rust has been developed in Florida. 

A new variety of peanut which yields more 
and is also easier to harvest mechanically 
has been developed in North Carolina. 

In spite of the great advances measurable 
in terms of dollars which have come to man 
from the developments cited previously, one 
area in which the atom has contributed most 
is that of basic research, both in life and 
physical sciences. 

Without the use of the isotope as a tracer, 
many life processes now well understood 
could perhaps never have been understood. 

Through our understanding of basic life 
processes we will be able to contribute to 
man’s welfare, his longer and happier life. 

In summary you and I can look to the 
future with its many benefits from atomic 
energy. 

We are at this time only scratching the 
surface of its vast potential. 

Many of you present can assist in helping 
us to reap these benefits since you are aware 
of what the problems are in your field and 
can point out most effectively where atomic 
energy will be most helpful. 

In an age where the glamorous and the 
spectacular in scientific endeavors seem to 
preempt man’s attention, the very solid ac- 
complishments in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy should not be overlooked. 

I am certain that when the scientific his- 
tory of our times is written it will be noted 
that, in our age, the peaceful atom helped 
to unlock the mysteries of the universe and 
to provide a better and more abundant life 
for mankind. 
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SENATE 
Monpay, May 8, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Honor- 
able Joun O. Pastore, a Senator from 
the State of Rhode Island. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who art the center and 
soul of every sphere, we, Thy children, 
on this wandering island in the sky, a 
speck amid the vastness of space, look to 
Thee, Lord of all being, whose glory 
flames from sun and star. 

Let us not be confounded by the empty 
spaces, or affrighted by world beyond 
world unfathomable. 

As this day we join the chorus of 
praise for one daring explorer of un- 
known space, and for the thousands 
whose cooperation made his exploit pos- 
sible, help us with our finite minds to 
see behind the bewildering universe in 
which Thou, great God, hast put us. 
Lift up our hearts to say, like our fathers 
in times past, “Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God ” 


In this day, as man probes for ex- 
panded knowledge of space without, 
make real to us the universe within, and 
that there lies our fortune and our des- 
tiny—for there truth may walk in 
shining garments and goodness grow 
glorious, and beauty be beautiful, indeed. 

Give us to see the empty futility of 
any attempt to export evil to some other 
star, when the same evil has spoiled so 
much of the music of life on this terres- 
trial ball. Make plain to all mankind 
that the kingdom all good and just men 
seek is within, and must be regnant there 
before the kingdom for which we pray 
can cover the earth. 

May an abiding sense of Thy presence 
and guidance rest upon the President of 
this body, our Nation’s Vice President, as 
he goes on his far journey to tell nations 
in confusion and commotion that Amer- 
ica’s might—material, moral, and spir- 
itual—is pledged to men of good will 
everywhere who unite to insure a just 
world peace for our children and theirs. 

We ask it in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Joun O. Pastore, a Senator 
from the State of Rhode Island, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CarL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. PASTORE thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Metcatr, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 4, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on May 4, 1961, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1027) to 
amend title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6713) to 
amend certain laws relating to Federal- 
aid highways, to make certain adjust- 
ments in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

Mr. METCALF subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that House bill 6713, the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1961, this day received 
from the House of Representatives, be 
considered as having been read twice; 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, for the consideration by 
that committee of title I, the Federal- 
aid highway program; that when re- 
ported by that committee to the Senate, 
it be immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, for the consideration 
by that committee of title II, the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and highway trust 
amendments; and that when reported 
by the latter committee, the bill be placed 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Montana request that 
the bill be immediately processed, with- 
out complying with the usual procedure? 

Mr. METCALF, No. My request is 
that the bill be processed in the usual 
way by the two committees; that, first, 
the Committee on Public Works consider 
title I of the bill; that when the bill is 
reported by that committee to the Sen- 
ate, it be immediately referred to the 
Committee on Finance, for its considera- 
tion of title II of the bill; and that when 
the bill is reported to the Senate by the 
latter committee, the bill be placed on 
the calendar. In other words, my re- 
quest is that the bill be considered in 
the regular order, just as if there were 
two separate bills, and that thereafter 
the bill be placed on the calendar, to 
be available for consideration by the 
Senate. 

Let me say that this request is con- 
curred in by the chairmen of both of 
the committees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the request the 
approval of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee? 
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Mr. METCALF, That is correct, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 
As in legislative session, and by unani- 
mous consent, the following routine 
legislative business was transacted: 





ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, under 
the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. METcaLF, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Flood Control, Rivers, and Harbors, 
of the Committee on Public Works was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF BATTLESHIP TO STATE 
oF NorTH CAROLINA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Installations and Logistics), re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the proposed 
transfer of the battleship North Carolina to 
the State of North Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


Report ON ARMyY, NAvy, AND AIR FORCE 
PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS TO SMALL AND 
OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations and Logis- 
tics), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on Army, Navy, and Air Force prime 
contract awards to small and other business 
firms, for the month of February 1961 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, RE- 
LATING TO MasS ‘TRANSPORTATION IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting recommenda- 
tions of that Commission, relating to mass 
transportation in metropolitan areas (with 
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an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


WAIVER OF COLLECTION OF CERTAIN ERRONEOUS 
PAYMENTS MADE BY THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize the waiver of collection of cer- 
tain erroneous payments made by the Fed- 

eral Government to certain civilian and mil- 

itary personnel, and for other purposes 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 


Aupirt REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


A letter from the Executive Director, the 
American Society of International Law, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the financial trans- 
action of that society, for the period April 1, 
1960, to March 31, 1961 (with an accompany- 
ing report)); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
list of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 30 


“Joint resolution relative to the Camp 
Matthews Marine Corps rifle range 


“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California is deeply interested in the devel- 
opment of a general campus of the University 
of California at San Diego surrounding the 
present site of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography; and 

“Whereas the land comprising the marine 
training center at Camp Matthews, now 
held by the Federal Government, is nec- 
essary for the complete development of this 
new campus; and 

“Whereas plans have been proposed to 
transfer the activities of Camp Matthews to 
the marine base at Camp Pendleton; and 

“Whereas, under the current program for 
the transfer, the work and the cost are be- 
ing spread over 2 fiscal years commencing 
with 1962; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that the change 
be made more rapidly if possible, and that 
the present rifie range site at Camp 
Matthews be made available for develop- 
ment as part of the University of Cali- 
fornia campus in that area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully requests the President and the 
Congress of the United States to accelerate 
the program to transfer the activities of 
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Camp Matthews to Camp Pendleton by in- 
creasing the proposed appropriation of $6.1 
million to the total estimated cost of $12.5 
million for the 1962 fiscal year, and to enact 
legislation to authorize the transfer of the 
rifle range site at Camp Matthews to the 
board of regents of the University of Cal- 
ifornia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


“Joint resolution relative to an international 
exposition in 1966 


“Whereas, in the past, four international 
expositions have been held in California, two 
in San Diego and two in San Francisco, but 
none in Los Angeles; and 

“Whereas no more fitting and appropriate 
site than the modern, dynamic Los Angeles 
area could be named for an exposition dedi- 
cated to the unity of the peoples of all na- 
tions and the dignity of man, and to the pro- 
motion of trade and industry in our new age 
of space; and 

“Whereas the consummation of an inter- 
national exposition in Los Angeles in 1966 
will bring renown, prestige, and innumer- 
able economic advantages to our entire State, 
and particularly to the Los Angeles area; and 

“Whereas no greater contribution to peace 
and international good will could be made 
than to demonstrate to the world that the 
people of the State of California are dedicat- 
ing the next 5 years to the preparation and 
consummation of the greatest exhibition of 
peaceful pursuits ever held in the history of 
the world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to designate 
Los Angeles County as the site of an inter- 
national exposition in 1966; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution shall not 
be construed to commit, nor to imply that a 
commitment may be forthcoming from, the 
State of California, or any agency or political 
subdivision thereof, for any financial sup- 
port, contributions, or assistance for such 
international exposition; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 43 


“Whereas Hawaii occupies a uniquely 
pivotal position in United States-Pacific 
relations, commercially as well as culturally, 
because of the location, the history, the 
ethnic composition and the enviable high 
level of human relations in this 50th State; 
and 

“Whereas the groundwork for a great edu- 
cational facility for the advancement of 
East-West understanding in the form of the 
East-West Center having been laid, it is now 
timely and desirable to advance a parallel 
institution to promote closer East-West 
commercial and business ties in bulwarking 
the cause of freedom; and 

“Whereas the proposal for the establish- 
ment on Sand Island, in Hawaii, by the 
Federal Government, of a Pacific Interna- 
tional House and Trade Mart has been ad- 
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vanced by Lorrin P. Thurston, president of 


the Advertiser Publishing Co., Ltd., and 
other leaders; and 
“Whereas this proposed trade center 


would undertake to help the businessmen 
of the entire Pacific area by providing fa- 
cilities for complete merchandise display 
areas located in suitable and beautiful 
permanent buildings, featuring every prod- 
uct of the workers of the entire Pacific 
area; and 

“Whereas to expedite the buying and sell- 
ing of this merchandise in Hawaii's 
friendly environment, assistance in the 
currency, language, shipping, legal, and the 
many other problems would be cheerfully 
furnished by outstanding experts; and 

“Whereas the location of a Pacific Inter- 
national House here in Hawaii—the bridge 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of the Pacific—would be of the greatest 
service in cutting costs and travel time of 
both buyers and sellers; and 

“Whereas this service, if provided by the 
US. Government, would be of inestimable 
value in stimulating the business of the 
Pacific area by helping to create a greater 
market for its merchandise, with resulting 
favorable effects in the well-being of busi- 
nessmen, their employees and their de- 
pendents; and 

“Whereas by furnishing such universal 
Pacific trade stimulation, the United States 
would be placed in the position of being a 
real friend to the businessmen of the Pa- 
cific, a service which through lack of a con- 
venient location no other Nation nor State 
of the United States could render in a com- 
parable manner; and 

“Whereas no such cooperation in such a 
scale has ever been offered before by the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas in the last session of Congress 
a bill was introduced by U.S. Representa- 
tive Danie. INovYE requesting a State De- 
partment study and a report to Congress 
on such a project and the feasibility of the 
establishment on Sand Island, and a similar 
bill has been introduced at this session of 
Congress by U.S. Senator OrEN E. Lone and 
the concept also has the support of US. 
Senator HirraM FonG; and 

“Whereas Sand Island could be devoted 
to no greater service to the State of Hawaii 
or to the United States and the lands of 
the Pacific: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the first State legislature, general session 
(the senate concurring), That this honor- 
able legislature place itself on record as 
highly commending this project, as being 
in accord with Hawaii’s responsibility of 
fully measuring up to the challenge of 
statehood, and as wholeheartedly urging the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the requested study in the belief that 
through Federal underwriting of the costs 
of the establishment and operation of such 
a Pacific International House, material 
goodwill, understanding and friendship 
could be achieved in the Pacific area and 
the cause of world peace thereby served; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of State, U.S. Representatives Daniel 
Inouye, US. Senator Oren E. Long, U.S. Sena- 
tor Hiram L. Fong, and Gov. William F. 
Quinn.” 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of Den- 
ton, Tex., favoring the construction of @ 
postal substation in Denton; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by chapter 14, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Department of 
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Texas, San Antonio, Tex., relating to the 
location of a new Veterans’ Administration 
building, San Antonio; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





COMMUNIST THREAT IN WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE—CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] I present a resolution of the 
South Carolina General Assembly memo- 
rializing Congress to take positive steps 
immediately to alleviate the Communist 
threat in the Western Hemisphere. I 
ask that this resolution be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
ConcGrEss To TAKE PosITIveE STEPS IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO ALLEVIATE THE COMMUNIST THREAT 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Whereas the general assembly, as repre- 
sentatives of the people of the State of South 
Carolina, has become genuinely alarmed 
over the situation now existing in Cuba 
which presents a clear and present threat to 
the security of this Nation and the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Whereas we view with great concern the 
apparent growth of communism and partic- 
ularly the establishing of a communistically 
controlled government on the island of Cuba 
only 90 miles from our shores; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
no expense and no effort should be spared in 
militantly guarding the security of our Re- 
public and preserving the rights and free- 
doms of its people; and 

Whereas we believe that this Nation has 
too long viewed the situation with extreme 
apathy, which attitude, if continued, could 
bring us to the brink of ruin; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
the Communist dictators should be brought 
to understand once and for all that the 
United States will take whatever action nec- 
essary, no matter how great the sacrifice, to 
insure the security of our Nation and carry 
out the intent and purpose of the Monroe 
Doctrine: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States and the Congress are 
memorialized to take immediate and positive 
action to insure the security of our Nation 
at all cost and sacrifice and to eliminate the 
growing threat of communism in this hemi- 
sphere and in the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress, to each United States Senator 
from South Carolina, and to each Member of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States from South Carolina. 

Attest: 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a concurrent 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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FALLOUT SHELTER POLICY—RES- 
OLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions adopted a resolution memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of 
the United States concerning “the es- 
tablishment of a prompt and affirma- 
tive policy” regarding fallout shelters. 

In view of the critical nature of our 
times and of the desirability of being pre- 
pared for a possible nuclear attack and 
withstanding it, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be included in 
the RrEcorp. 

Mr. President, this resolution also 
stresses the importance of our having an 
adequately federally supported nation- 
wide program of civil defense training. 

I am pleased to note that my fellow 
Rhode Islanders have expressed con- 
cern about these most important ques- 
tions. 

On behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], I present the resolution, 
and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ss. 113 

Resolution memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States relative 
to the establishment of a prompt and 
affirmative policy encouraging and assist- 
ing the citizens of the United States in 
constructing fallout protection shelters in 
the event of a nuclear attack 


Whereas the Governors’ Conference meet- 
ing in San Juan, PR., in 1959 urged re- 
sponsible officials at all levels of govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to encourage 
and assist people to prepare themselves for 
survival from nuclear attacks, by the con- 
struction of fallout shelters; and 

Whereas a special committee on civil de- 
fense of the Governors’ Conference in Janu- 
ary 1960, reported that fallout protection for 
all citizens is a prompt reality; and 

Whereas in June of 1960 the Governors’ 
Conference, meeting in Montana urged that 
protective steps be taken by and for the 
people of every State and asked that the 
Federal Government take further support- 
ing action; and 

Whereas the health, the safety and the 
survival of the individual citizen is a matter 
of paramount State and National concern: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations now respectfully 
request the President and the Congress of 
the United States to make prompt and ef- 
fective fallout protection for all of the citi- 
zens of the United States a declared national 
policy and to support State, local and in- 
dividual efforts by measures, among other 
things, providing income tax deductions for 
the cost of shelters up to $100 per planned 
shelter occupant, appropriate funds for fall- 
out protection in all existing and future 
Federal buildings, making fallout protection 
mandatory in all construction built with 
Federal funds or financed by Federal loans 
or guarantees, and direct the promulgation 
of a comprehensive nationwide program of 
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nuclear protection, warning, and training; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby requested to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President of the United States and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States in the earnest hope that each will use 
every endeavor to have favorable and prompt 
action taken hereon. 





FIRE HAZARDS ON SOIL BANK 
LAND—RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
fire hazard that results when soil bank 
land is left completely untended and 
not clipped is a matter of serious con- 
cern in many counties of Wisconsin. The 
logical solution in many of these areas 
is to create firebreaks, which will pre- 
vent a possible fire from spreading dur- 
ing the months when much of the 
vegetation is tinder dry. 

Recently the Brown County, Wis., 
Board of Supervisors enacted a formal 
resolution asking that future soil bank 
contracts require the establishment of 
fire prevention breaks. 

Because of the importance of this 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the REcorp 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Honorable Chairman and Members of 
the Brown County Board of Supervisors: 


Whereas many soil bank acres, grown up 
into tall matured grass and other vegetative 
growth, present a fire hazard during the 
spring and fall months; and 

Whereas many of the rural areas are not 
too well equipped with fire fighting equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas human lives, many farm build- 
ings and fire equipment are endangered by 
fires from grass areas immediately adjacent 
to these buildings; and 

Whereas considerable acreage of wildlife 
habitat and area, tree-planted areas and 
forest land are endangered by these poten- 
tial fire hazards on soi] bank lands: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That— 

1. A stipulation be included in future soil 
bank contracts that would require the estab- 
lishment of fire prevention breaks according 
to the following specifications: 

(a) Areas shall be disked at least once be- 
tween August 15 and September 15 of each 
year. All land that was considered cropland 
at the time the farm was put into the soil 
bank shall be protected by a disked firebreak 
at least 50 feet in width, this firebreak be- 
ing on the outside perimeter of the land in 
the soil bank. 

(b) A firebreak of at least 50 feet in 
width shall be maintained by disking around 
all buildings, regardless of whether these 
buildings are on land in the soil bank or on 
adjoining lands. 

(c) A firebreak shall also be maintained 
by disking at least 50 feet in width around 
woodlots and woods, tree-planted areas, or 
wildlife developed areas. 

2. The county ASC committee be requested 
to contact all present owners of soil bank 
land, and ask them to comply with the 
above fire prevention measures. 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the county agricultural, stabilization, and 
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conservation committee, the State ASC office, 
all members representing this area in the 
State legislature, and all Wisconsin Senators 
and Congressmen in the US. Legislature. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Ceci. J. DEPEA, 

HENRY MATHEYS, 

Myron Lott, 

CLETUS VANDERPERVA, 

Committee on Agriculture, Reforesta- 
tion and Conservation. 





RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Mid-Winter Conference of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of the Veterans of Zor- 
eign Wars adopted a formal resolution 
in support of the establishment of a 
Wisconsin moraine park, as a national 
park. They expressed support for the 
proposed Ice Age National Park, using 
the Kettle Moraine State Park as a 
nucleus. 

I ask that the resolution be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the appropri- 
ate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION SUPPORTING ESTABLISHMENT OF 

WISCONSIN MORAINE PARK 

Whereas the Department of Wisconsin, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has previously 
gone on record in favor of legislation as well 
as other means, to create a national park in 
Wisconsin, from the meandering glacial 
moraines located in some 26 counties of the 
State, the nucleus of this area being the 
Kettle Moraine State Park; and 

Whereas it proposed that this park shall 
be named, Ice Age National Park: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Wisconsin, That we again go 
on record to enthusiastically support this 
project; and that we urge our representatives 
in Congress, the Wisconsin Legislature, 
county and municipal boards, to work co- 
operatively toward the conclusion of this 
proposal. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S.1183. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain vessel construc- 
tion expenses (Rept. No. 204). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. MeETcaLF, and Mr. 
CLARK): 

8.1813. A bill to extend for 4 years the 
period within which the Federal Govern- 
ment may enter into agreements with the 
States for controlling the erection and 
maintenance of outdoor advertising signs, 
displays and devices adjacent to the National 
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System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
and to increase from one-half to 1 percent 
the incentive payment under such agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1814. A bill to provide for the free im- 
portation of monofilament gill nets for use 
in fish sampling; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
Moss) : 

8.1815. A bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1816. A bill for the relief of Elinor Tio 
Salcedo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1817. A bill to provide for the desegre- 
gation of public schools, with all deliberate 
speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1963, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 1818. A bill to amend part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S.1819. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

8.1820. A bill to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the duties of the Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarK when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 1821. A bill to provide for an appro- 
priation of a sum not to exceed $35,000 
with which to make a survey of a proposed 
national parkway from the Blue Ridge Park- 
way at Tennessee Ball or Beech Gap South- 
west and running into the State of Georgia; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

8.1822. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize certain 
communications to be intercepted in com- 
pliance with State law, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. 
Brivces, and Mr. CorTrTron): 

S.J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to pre- 
sent a medal to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

8.J.Res.81. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions; and 

S.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarK when he 
introduced the above joint resolutions, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a 
gaivano in commemoration of the golden 
anniversary of naval aviation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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RESOLUTION 
COMMENDATION OF COMDR. ALAN 
B. SHEPARD FOR HIS SUCCESS- 
FUL SPACE FLIGHT 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr, 
DIRKSEN, Mr. KucHEL, and Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
140) highly commending Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard for his successful space flight, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





EXTENSION OF HIGHWAY BILL- 
BOARD REGULATION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the objectives of the 41,000-mile 
Federal Interstate Highway System pro- 
gram is to bring into existence a nation- 
wide road network built essentially to 
uniform standards. However, unless ac- 
tion is taken by this Congress to extend 
the billboard control features of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, the sought-after uni- 
formity will not be possible. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act, under 
provisions adopted in 1958, specifies 
July 1, 1961, as the date by which the 
several States and the Secretary of Com- 
merce must conclude agreements so the 
States can qualify for the one-half per- 
cent bonus for fulfilling the national 
policy for billboard control. According 
to information I have received from the 
Bureau of Public Roads, only the State 
of Maryland has fully qualified thus far 
for the bonus. Eight other States have 
passed laws which may qualify them for 
participation. These States are Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, New York, North Da- 
kota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington, and Virginia. 

Bills dealing with billboard control 
have been before legislatures in Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Illinois, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, and Vermont. 
These and other States may act on the 
matter prior to the deadline date; but 
it now appears that 23 States or more 
will not have acted by that time. 

President Kennedy has urged that the 
billboard control section be extended for 
4 more years, and the amount of the 
incentive bonus increased to 1 percent. 
A portion of the President’s message of 
February 28, 1961, on the Federal pay- 
as-you-go highway program reads as 
follows: 

The Interstate Highway System was in- 
tended, among other purposes, to enable 
more Americans to more easily see more of 
their country. It is a beautiful country. 
The system was not intended to provide 4 
large and unreimbursed measure of benefits 
to the billboard industry, whose structures 
tend to detract from both the beauty and 
the safety of the routes they line. Their 
messages are not, as so often claimed, pri- 
marily for the convenience of the motorist 
whose view they block. Some two-thirds of 
such advertising is for national products, 
and is dominated by a handful of large ad- 
vertisers to whom the Interstate System has 
provided a great windfall. 
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The Congress took a wise though very 
modest step in 1958 by authorizing, through 
section 122 of the 1958 act, the control 
of outdoor advertising within designated 
limits of the routes of the Interstate 
System. States electing to comply with 
the Federal standards promulgated un- 
der the section were to receive an incentive 
payment of an extra one-half of 1 percent of 
the cost of interstate highway projects 
within the State. 

Unfortunately that provision expires on 
June 30 of this year, and a variety of pres- 
sures has prevented all but one State 
(Maryland) from taking advantage of this 
provision. I urge the Congress to extend 
this billboard control section for 4 more 
years; and to increase the incentive bonus 
from one-half of 1 percent of a State’s allot- 
ment. Should this measure still prove to be 
insufficient, it may be necessary to adopt 
more direct means of control, or to at least 
charge the billboard owners for the benefits 
they are receiving. 


Extension of the billboard control 
provision is necessary, lest the highway 
system created by expenditure of $41 
billion of public funds end up as a 
hodgepodge, with billboard jungles in- 
termingled with scenic roadways. The 
States must be given every reasonable 
opportunity to enact legislation needed 
to qualify under the Federal standards 
for signboard regulation. 

To carry out the President’s program, 
I introduce, for myself, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GrRueEntine], the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MeEtTcALF], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. CiarkK], a bill to extend 
for 4 years the period within which the 
Federal Government may enter into 
agreements with the States for con- 
trolling the erection and maintenance 
of outdoor advertising signs, displays, 
and devices adjacent to the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, and to increase from one-half 
to 1 percent the incentive payment un- 
der such agreements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1813) to extend for 4 years 
the period within which the Federal 
Government may enter into agreements 
with the States for controling the erec- 
tion and maintenance of outdoor ad- 
vertising signs, displays, and devices 
adjacent to the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways, and to 
increase from one-half to 1 percent the 
incentive payments under such agree- 
Ments, introduced by Mrs. NEUBERGER 
(for herself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last Sep- 
tember then Senator, now President, 
Kennedy asked Representatives EMANUEL 
CELLER and me to prepare civil rights 
bills embodying the civil rights com- 
mitments of the 1960 Democratic plat- 
form. 

This we have done. 

Mr. President, today I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, six proposals de- 
Signed to implement the pledges con- 
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tained in the civil rights plank of the 
Democratic platform. 

The measures include the following: 

First. A constitutional amendment to 
eliminate payment of poll taxes as a 
requirement of voting in Federal elec- 
tions, which I ask to have referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Second. A constitutional amendment 
to eliminate literacy tests as a require- 
ment for voting, which I ask to have 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Third. A bill to require every school 
board operating a racially segregated 
public school to adopt a desegregation 
plan within 6 months of the date of 
enactment of the bill and to file the 
plan with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The plan would 
state how the board intended to achieve 
desegregation with all deliberate speed 
in each of its schools and include a 
schedule showing the time and the man- 
ner in which desegregation would be 
achieved in each class and school. To 
meet the requirements of the act, the 
plan would have to provide for first- 
step compliance not later than the com- 
mencement of the 1963-64 school year. 
Technical and financial assistance would 
be given under the bill to desegregating 
school districts, and court enforcement 
would be authorized in the cases of 
school boards which violated the duties 
set forth in the act. 

I ask to have this bill referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Fourth. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to initiate civil injunction 
suits in the Federal courts to prevent the 
denial of any civil right on grounds of 
race, creed, or color, which I ask to have 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Fifth. A fair employment practice bill 
to provide administrative and court rem- 
edies for those persons discriminated 
against as a result of race or color. The 
bill would make it an unfair employment 
practice for any business or labor union 
employing more than 50 persons to dis- 
criminate in its hiring, promoting, or 
firing practices on the basis of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, which I ask 
to have referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Sixth. A bill to make the Civil Rights 
Commission, which is due to expire on 
September 9, 1961, a permanent Federal 
agency with strengthened fact-finding 
powers and a new directive to act as a 
national clearinghouse for civil rights 
information, which I ask to have referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

We have received invaluable assistance 
in the drafting of these proposals from 
civil rights experts who testified before 
our committee last fall and constitu- 
tional law experts in the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

One of the Nation’s primary goals in 
the sixties must be to assure to each 
American his full constitutional rights 
and to make equal opportunity a living 
reality. The achievement of this goal 
requires both executive and legislative 
action. President Kennedy has already 
taken a number of far-reaching steps to 
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promote civil rights, particularly in the 
field of equal job opportunity in Govern- 
ment employment and in Government 
contract work. 

Mr. President, on Saturday the At- 
torney General made a stirring address 
on civil rights in Georgia. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text oF RosBERT KENNEDY’S ADDRESS IN 
GEORGIA ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


For the first time since becoming Attorney 
General, over 3 months ago, I am making 
a formal speech, and I am proud that it is in 
Georgia. 

Two months ago, I had the very great 
honor to present to the President Donald 
Eugene McGregor of Brunswick, Ga. Donald 
McGregor came to Washington to receive the 
Young American Medal for bravery. In 12 
bad hours, he led a family of four to safety 
from a yacht which broke up in high seas 
off the Georgia coast. 

He impressed all of us who met him with 
his quiet courage. And, as the President 
said, Donald McGregor is a fine young Amer- 
ican—one of a long line of Georgians who 
have, by their courage, set an outstanding 
example for their fellow Americans. 

They have told me that when you speak 
in Georgia, you should try to tie yourself 
to Georgia and the South, and even better, 
claim some Georgia kinfolk. There are a 
lot of Kennedys in Georgia. But as far as 
I can tell, I have no relatives here and no 
direct ties to Georgia, except one. This 
State gave my brother the biggest percent- 
age majority of any State in the Union and 
in this last election that was even better 
than kinfolk. 


PRESIDENT QUOTED 


We meet at this great university, in this 
old State, the fourth of the Original Thir- 
teen, to observe Law Day. 

In his proclamation urging us to observe 
this day, the President emphasized two 
thoughts. He pointed out that to remain 
free the people must “cherish their free- 
doms, understand the responsibilities they 
entail, and nurture the will to preserve 
them.” He then went on to point out that 
law is the strongest link between man and 
freedom. 

I wonder in how many countries of the 
world people think of law as the link be- 
tween man and freedom. We know that 
in many, law is the instrument of tyranny, 
and people think of law as little more than 
the will of the state, or the party, not of 
the people. 

And we know too that throughout the 
long history of mankind, man has had to 
struggle to create a system of law and of 
government in which fundamental freedoms 
would be linked with the enforcement of 
justice. We know that we cannot live to- 
gether without rules which tell us what is 
right and what is wrong. What is per- 
mitted and what is prohibited. We know 
that it is law which enables men to live 
together, that creates order out of chaos. 
We know that law is the glue that holds 
civilization together. 

And, we know that if one man’s rights are 
denied, the rights of all are endangered. 
In our country the courts have a most im- 
portant role in safeguarding these rights. 
The decisions of the courts, however much 
we might disagree with them, in the final 
analysis must be followed and respected. If 
we disagree with a court decision and, 
thereafter, irresponsibly assail the court and 
defy its rulings, we challenge the founda- 
tions of our society. 
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STATE COURT’S VIEW 


The Supreme Court of Georgia set forth 
this proposition quite clearly in 1949 in the 
case of Crumb v. The State (205 Ga. 547- 
552). The court, referring to U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions, said there and I quote: 

“And whatever may be the individual opin- 
ion of the members of this court as to the 
correctness, soundness, and wisdom of these 
decisions, it becomes our duty to yield there- 
to just as the other courts of this State must 
accept and be controlled by the decisions 
and mandates of this court. This being a 
government of law and not by men, the jury 
commissioners in their official conduct are 
bound by the foregoing ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, notwith- 
standing any personal opinion, hereditary in- 
stinct, natural impulse or geographical tradi- 
tion to the contrary.” 

Respect for the law—in essence that is the 
meaning of Law Day—and every day must 
be Law Day or else our society will collapse. 

The challenge which international com- 
munism hurls against the rule of law is very 
great. For the past 2 weeks I have been 
engagec for a good part of my time in 
working with General Taylor, Admiral Burke, 
and Mr. Dulles to assess the recent events in 
Cuba and determine what lessons we can 
learn for the future. 

It already has become crystal clear in our 
study, as the President has stated so graphi- 
cally, we must reexamine and reorient our 
forces of every kind—not just for our mili- 
tary forces, but all our techniques and out- 
look here in the United States. 

We must come forward with the answer 
of how a nation, devoted to freedom and 
individual rights and respect for the law, 
can stand effectively against an implacable 
enemy who plays by different rules and 
knows only the law of the jungle. With 
the answer to this rests our future—our des- 
tiny—as a nation and as a people. 

The events of the last few weeks have 
demonstrated that the time has long since 
passed when the people of the United States 
can be apathetic about their belief and re- 
spect for the law and about the necessity of 
placing our own house in order. As we turn 
to meet our enemy, to look him full in the 
face, we cannot afford feet of clay or an arm 
of glass. 

Let me speak to you about three major 
areas of difficulty within the purview of 
my responsibilities that sap our national 
strength, that weaken our people, that re- 
quire our immediate attention. 

In too many major communities of our 
country, organized crime has become big 
business. It knows no State lines. It drains 
off millions of dollars of our national wealth, 
infecting legitimate businesses, labor unions, 
and even sports. Tolerating organized crime 
promotes the cheap philosophy that every- 
thing is a racket. It promotes cynicism 
among adults. It contributes to the confu- 
sion of the young and to the increase of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is not the gangster himself who is of 
concern. It is what he is doing to our cities, 
our communities, our moral fiber. Ninety 
percent of the major racketeers would be out 
of business by the end of this year if the 
ordinary citizen, the businessman, the union 
official and the public authority stood up to 
be counted and refused to be corrupted. 

This is a problem for all America, not just 
the FBI or the Department of Justice. Un- 
less the basic attitude changes here in this 
country, the rackets will prosper and grow. 
Of this I am convinced. 

The racketeers, after all, are professional 
criminals. But, there are the amateurs— 
men who have law-abiding backgrounds and 
respectable positions, who, nevertheless, 
break the law of the land. We have been 
particularly concerned lately in the Depart- 
ment of Justice about the spread of illegal 
price fixing. I would say to you, however, 
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it is merely symptomatic of many other 
practices commonly accepted in business life. 

Our investigations show that in an alarm- 
ing number of areas the country, business- 
men have conspired in secret to fix prices, 
made collusive deals with: union officials, 
defrauded their customers and even in some 
instances cheated their own government. 

Our enemies assert that capitalism en- 
slaves the worker and will destroy itself. It 
is our national faith that the system of 
competitive enterprise offers the best hope 
for individual freedom, social development, 
and economic growth. 

Thus, every businessman who cheats on 
his taxes, fixes prices or underpays his labor, 
every union official who makes a collusive 
deal, misuses union funds, damages the free 
enterprise system in the eyes of the world 
and does a disservice to the millions of hon- 
est Americans in all walks of life. 

Where we have evidence of violation of 
laws by these “respectables,” we will take ac- 
tion against the individuals involved, as well 
as against their companies. But in the end, 
this also is not a situation which can be 
cured by the Department of Justice. It can 
be cured only by the businesses and unions 
themselves. 

The third area is the one that affects us all 
the most directly—civil rights. 

The hardest problems of all in law enforce- 
ment are those involving a conflict of law 
and local customs. History has recorded 
many occasions when the moral sense of a 
nation produced judicial decisions, such as 
the 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, which required difficult local adjust- 
ments. 

I have many friends in the U.S. Senate who 
are southerners. Many of these friendships 
stem from my work as counsel for the Sen- 
ate Rackets Committee, headed by Senator 
JOHN McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, for whom I 
have the greatest admiration and affection. 

If these southern friends of mine are rep- 
resentative southerners—and I believe they 
are—I do not pretend that they believe with 
me on everything or that I agree with them 
on everything. But, knowing them as I do, 
Iam convinced of this: 


POLICIES OUTLINED 


Southerners have a special respect for 
candor and plain talk. They don’t like hy- 
pocrisy. So, in discussing this third major 
problem, I must tell you candidly what our 
policies are going to be in the field of civil 
rights and why I come to you in that spirit. 

First let me say this: The time has long 
since arrived when loyal Americans must 
measure the impact of their actions beyond 
the limits of their own towns or States. 
For instance, we must be quite aware of the 
fact that 50 percent of the countries in the 
United Nations are not white; that around 
the world, in Africa, South America, and Asia, 
people whose skins are a different color than 
ours are on the move to gain their measure 
of freedom and liberty. 

From the Congo to Cuba, from South 
Vietnam to Algiers, in India, Brazil, and Iran, 
men and women and children are straighten- 
ing their backs and listening—to the evil 
promises of Communist tyranny and the 
honorable promises of Anglo-American lib- 
erty. And those people will decide not only 
their own future but ours—how the cause 
of freedom fares in the world. 

In the United Nations we are striving to 
establish a rule of law instead of a rule of 
force. In that forum and elsewhere around 
the world our deeds will speak for us. 

In the worldwide struggle, the graduation 
at this university of Charlayne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes will without question aid 
and assist the fight against Communist po- 
litical infiltratior and guerrilla warfare. 

When parents send their children to 
school this fall in Atlanta, peaceably and 
in accordance with the rule of law, barefoot 
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Burmese and Congolese will see before their 
eyes Americans living by the rule of law. 


CONFLICT UNDERSTANDABLE 


The conflict of views over the original 
decision in 1954 and our recent move in 
Prince Edward County, Va., is understand- 
able. The decision in 1954 required action 
of the most difficult, delicate, and complex 
nature, going to the very heart of southern 
institutions. 

I know a little of this. I live in Virginia. 
I studied law at the University of Virginia. 
I have been privileged to know many able 
southern soldiers, scholars, lawyers, jurists, 
journalists, and political leaders who have 
enriched our national life. From them I 
have drawn some understanding of the 
South, but my knowledge is nothing to yours. 

It is now being said, however, that the 
Department of Justice is attempting to close 
all public schools in Virginia because of the 
Prince Edward situation. This is simply 
not true, nor is the Prince Edward suit a 
threat against local control. 

We are maintaining the orders of the 
courts. We are doing nothing more and 
nothing less. And if any one of you were 
in my position you would do likewise, for it 
would be required by your oath of office. 
You might not want to do it, you might not 
like to do it, but you would do it, because 
it would be required. 

For I cannot believe that anyone can sup- 
port a principle which prevents more than a 
thousand of our children in one county from 
attending public school—especially when 
this step was taken to circumvent the orders 
of the Court. 

Our position is quite clear. We are up- 
holding the law. Our action does not 
threaten local control. The Federal Govy- 
ernment would not be running the schools 
in Prince Edward County any more than it 
is running the University of Georgia or the 
schools in my State of Massachusetts. 

In this case, in all cases, I say to you today 
that if the orders of the Court are circum- 
vented, the Department of Justice will act. 

We will not stand by and be aloof. We 
will move. 

Here on this campus, not half a year ago, 
you endured a difficult ordeal. And when 
your moment of truth came, the voices cry- 
ing “force” were overridden by the voices 
pleading for reason. 


GEORGIANS SALUTED 


And for this, I pay my respects to your 
Governor, your legislature and most par- 
ticularly to you, the students and faculty of 
the University of Georgia. And I say that 
you are the wave of the future—not those 
who cry panic. For the country’s future 
you will and must prevail. 

I happen to believe that the 1954 decision 
was right. But, my belief does not mat- 
ter—it is now the law. Some of you may 
believe the decision was wrong. That does 
not matter. It is the law. And we both 
respect the law. By facing this problem 
honorably, you have shown to all the world 
that we Americans are moving forward to- 
gether—solving this problem—under the 
rule of law. 

An integral part of all this is that we 
make a total effort to guarantee the ballot 
to every American of voting age—in the 
North as well as in the South. The right 
to vote is the easigst of all rights to grant. 
The spirit of our democracy, the letter of our 
Constitution and our laws require that there 
be no further delay in the achievement of 
full freedom to vote for all. Our system 
depends upon the fullest participation of 
all its citizens. 

The problem between the white and col- 
ored people is a problem for all sections of 
the United States. And, as I have said 
befofe, I believe there has been a great 
deal of hypocrisy in dealing with it. In 
fact, I found when I came to the Depart- 
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ment of Justice that I need look no further 
to find evidence of this. 

I found that very few Negroes were em- 
ployed above a custodial level. There were 
950 lawyers working in the Department of 
Justice in Washington and only 10 of them 
were Negroes. At the same moment the law- 
yers of the Department of Justice were 
bringing legal action to end discrimination, 
the same discrimination was being practiced 
within the Department itself. 

At a recent review for the visiting leader 
of a new African state, there was only one 
Negro in the guard of honor. At the Bureau 
of the Budget, Negroes were used only for 
custodial work. 

The Federal Government is taking steps to 
correct this. 

Financial leaders from the East who de- 
plore discrimination in the South belong to 
institutions where no Negroes or Jews are al- 
lowed and their children attend private 
schools where no Negro students are en- 
rolled. Union Officials criticize southern 
leaders and yet practice discrimination with- 
ir their unions. Government officials belong 
to private clubs in Washington where Ne- 
groes, including Ambassadors, are not wel- 
comed even at mealtime. 

My tirm belief is that if we are to make 
progress in this area, if we are to be truly 
great as a nation, then we must make sure 
that nobody is denied an opportunity be- 
cause of race, creed or color. We pledge, by 
example, to take action in our own back- 
yard—the Department of Justice—we pledge 
to move to protect the integrity of the 
courts in the administration of justice. In 
all this, we ask your help—we need your as- 
sistance. 

I come to you today and I shall come to 
you in the years ahead to advocate reason 
and the rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that since taking office I 
have conferred many times with responsible 
public officials and civic leaders in the South 
and continue to do so. I don’t expect them 
always to agree with my view of what the law 
requires, but I believe they share my respect 
for the law. We are trying to achieve ami- 
cable, voluntary solutions without going to 
court. These discussions have ranged from 
voting and school cases to incidents of arrest 
which might lead to violence. 

We have sought to be helpful to avert 
violence and to get voluntary compliance. 
When our investigations indicate there has 
been a violation of law, we have asked re- 
sponsible officials to take steps themselves 
to correct the situation. In some instances 
this has happened. When it has not, we 
have had to take legal action. 

The conversations have been devoid of 
bitterness or hate. They have been carried 
on with mutual respect, understanding, and 
good will. National unity is essential and 
before taking any legal action, we will where 
appropriate invite the southern leaders to 
make their views known in these cases. 

We, the American people, must avoid an- 
other Little Rock or another New Orleans. 
We cannot afford them. It is not only that 
such incidents do incalculable harm to the 
children involved and to the relations 
among people. It is not only that such 
convulsions seriously undermine respect for 
law and order and cause serious economic 
and moral damage. Such incidents hurt 
our country in the eyes of the world. We 
just can’t afford another Little Rock or an- 
other New Orleans. 

For on this gefieration of Americans falls 
the full burden of proving to the world 
that we really mean it when we say all men 
are created free and are equal béfore 
the law. All of us might wish at times that 
we lived in a more tranquil world, but we 
don't. And if our times are difficult and 
perplexing, so are they challenging and 
filled with opportunity. 

To the South, perhaps more than any 
other section of the country, has been 
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given the opportunity and the challenge 
and the responsibility of demonstrating 
America at its greatest—at its full potential 
of liberty under law. 

WILL ENFORCE STATUTES 

You may ask: Will we enforce the civil 
rights statutes? 

The answer is: Yes, we will. 

We also will enforce the antitrust laws, 
the antiracketeering laws, the laws against 
kidnaping, and robbing Federal banks, and 
transporting stolen automobiles across State 
lines, the illicit traffic in narcotics, and all 
the rest. 

We can and will do no less. 

I hold a constitutional office of the U.S. 
Government, and I shall perform the duty I 
have sworn to undertake—to enforce the 
law, in every field of law and every region. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, regard- 
less of present legislative priorities, the 
time will come in the not too distant 
future when the Congress will enact 
these civil rights measures. In the 
meantime, we shall do our utmost to 
push for prompt hearings and favorable 
reports to both Houses on the bills I 
have introduced today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of the measures I 
am introducing today may be printed in 
the Recorp, together with brief state- 
ments summarizing them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolutions and bills will be re- 
ceived and will be referred as suggested 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania; and, 
without objection, the bills and state- 
ments will be printed in the Recorp. 

The joint resolutions and bills, intro- 
duced by Mr. Criarxk, were received, read 
twice by their titles, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S.J. Res. 81. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That 
the following article is hereby proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and the said article shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its 
submission by the Congress: 


“ARTICLE— 


“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax or 
to meet any property qualifications. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this article shall be 
construed to invalidate any provision of law 
denying the right to vote to paupers or 
persons supported at public expense or by 
charitable institutions. 

“Seo. 8. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

S.J. Res.82. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections. 

Resolved by the Senate and Howse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That 
the following article is hereby proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and the said article shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission by the Congress: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SecTrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State by 
reason of failure to pass any literacy test. 

“Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 


The summary accompanying Senate 
Joint Resolutions 81 and 82 is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CLARK-CELLER CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS To ELIMINATE LITERACY TESTS 
AND THE PAYMENT OF POLL TAXES AS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR VOTING 
The first two pledges in the civil rights 

plank of the 1960 Democratic Party platform 

promise the removal of literacy tests and poll 
tax payments as requirements for voting: 

“We will support whatever action is nec- 
essary to eliminate literacy tests and the 
payment of poll taxes as requirements for 
voting.” 

Two constitutional amendments proposed 
by Senator CLarK and Congressman CELLER 
would carry out these pledges. 

The first would prohibit the denial or 
abridgment by the United States or any 
State of the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote in any Federal election “by 
reason of failure to pass any literacy test.” 
Nineteen States now require that voters 
demonstrate their literacy according to data 
compiled by the Civil Rights Commission in 
its 1959 report, in which Chairman Hannah 
and Commissioners Hesburgh and Johnson 
joined in recommending the elimination of 
literacy test passage as a requirement for 
voting in Federal elections by enactment of 
a constitutional amendment. In the report 
the Commissioners stated: 

“In its investigations, hearings and studies 
the Commission has seen that complex voter- 
qualification laws, including tests of literacy, 
education, and interpretation, have been used 
and may readily be used arbitrarily to deny 
the right to vote to citizens of the United 
States.” 

The second Clark-Celler amendment would 
forbid the denial or abridgment of the right 
to vote in Federal elections “by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax or to 
meet any property qualification.” The 
amendment, which would make unconstitu- 
tional the poll tax laws now in force in five 
States, is identical in form to the amend- 
ment which passed the Senate by a vote of 
72 to 16 on February 2, 1960. 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

8.1817. A bill to provide for the desegre- 
gation of public schools, with all deliberate 
speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1963, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public School De- 
segregation Act”. 

TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 101. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Desegregation” means the assign- 
of all students to public schools irrespective 
of their race or color. No assignment 
in which race or color is a factor in the ini- 
tial assignment of students to particular 
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public schools shall be deemed to have 

achieved desegregation even though place- 

ment or other tests or transfers or other 

options may be available to change such 
ent. 

(b) “Public school” means any elemen- 
tary or secondary educational institution 
operated by a State, subdivision of a State 
or governmental agency within a State, or 
operated principally or substantially from or 
through the use of governmental funds, or 
funds derived from a governmental source. 

(c) “School board” means any agency or 
agencies, the members, agents and employees 
thereof, and any other person or persons, 
authorized to determine, control, or direct 
the institutions, structures or places at 
which particular students are assigned to or 
attend public school. 

(d) First-step compliance means the af- 
fording of desegregated education to a sub- 
stantial number of students at each public 
school within the jurisdiction of the school 
board, not later than the commencement of 
the 1963-64 school year. 


TITLE II—DUTY TO ADOPT AND IMPLEMENT 
DESEGREGATION PLANS 


Sec. 201. Every school board which, on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, has failed 
to achieve desegregation in all public schools 
within its jurisdiction, shall adopt a deseg- 
regation plan as provided in section 202 and 
shall file said plan, within 180 days of the 
date of enactment of this Act with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Sec. 202. Every desegregation plan required 
under section 201 shall: 

(1) provide for achieving desegregation in 
all public schools within the jurisdiction of 
the school board with all deliberate speed, 
pursuant to a schedule setting forth the 
time when and the manner in which deseg- 
regation is to be achieved for each class, 
grade, school and district within the juris- 
diction of the school board involved; and 

(2) provide for at least first-step com- 
pliance not later than the commencement 
of the 1963-64 school year. 

Sec. 203. Every school board required to 
adopt a desegregation plan pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 shall forthwith implement the same 
in accordance with its terms immediately 
upon its adoption and thereafter continue 
its implementation in good faith and with 
all deliberate speed until desegregation is 
fully achieved in all public schools within 
its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 204. Whenever any school board sub- 
ject to the requirements of this title loses 
or relinquishes any of its authority over 
public schools formerly within its jurisdic- 
tion or its authority to assign students to 
schools within its jurisdiction, the duties 
prescribed in this Act shall immediately de- 
volve upon the person or persons to whom 
such authority has been transferred or re- 
linquished. 

Src. 205. Wherever, because of overlapping 
or complementary jurisd:ction, more than 
one school board is subject to the require- 
ments of this title with respect to the same 
schools or students, the boards concerned 
shall exercise their obligations hereunder 
jointly. 

Sec. 206. The requirements of this title 
shall not apply to any public school which, 
on the date of enactment of this Act, is 
subject to a court order providing for or 
approving a desegregation plan for the said 
school. 


TITLE Ill—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE TO 
FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall upon application 
render technical assistance to school boards 
by such means as he deems appropriate in 
the preparation, adoption and implementa- 
tion of desegregation plans required by this 
title. Technical assistance may include, 
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but shall not be limited to, such matters as 
the assembling, publishing and distributing 
of information, including successful case 
histories of desegregation, the planning, call- 
ing and holding of conferences, the appoint- 
ment of advisory councils and the assisting 
by such other means as the Secretary deems 
appropriate of progress toward desegrega- 
tion in the public schools of the Nation. 


TITLE IV-——-FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE TO 
FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 401. Every plan submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
pursuant to section 201 of this Act shall be 
reviewed by the Secretary to determine 
whether it conforms with the requirements 
of this Act. Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that a desegregation plan submitted 
to him meets the requirements of this Act, 
he is authorized for the purpose of facili- 
tating the carrying out of any such desegre- 
gation plan and upon receipt of application 
therefor to make grants to school boards, 
States, municipalities, school districts and 
other governmental units to assist in meet- 
ing costs he determines to be reasonably nec- 
essary for the implementation of such deseg- 
regation plan. Grants may be made under 
this section for: 

(1) the cost of employing additional 
schoolteachers. 

(2) the cost of giving to teachers and 
other schooi personnel inservice training 
in dealing with problems incident to deseg- 
regation; 

(3) the cost of employing specialists in 
problems incident to desegregation and of 
providing other assistance to develop under- 
standing by parents, schoolchildren, and the 
general public of desegregation in order to 
reduce the possibility of community hostility 
or resistance to such desegregation; 

(4) the cost of replacement of funds to 
schools or schoolteachers withheld because 
such schools or schoolteachers have under- 
taken or may undertake desegregation; 

(5) the cost of construction, enlargement, 
or alteration of school facilities when the 
Secretary finds that lack or inadequacy of 
existing facilities makes the carrying out 
of a desegregation plan impracticable or 
materially more difficult; and 

(6) other costs directly related to the 
process of eliminating segregation in public 
schools. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is further authorized for 
the purpose of facilitating the carrying out 
of desegregation in accordance with any 
court-approved desegregation plan not sub- 
ject to the requirements of title II of this 
Act, to make grants to school boards, States, 
municipalities, school districts and other 
governmental units to assist in meeting costs 
he determines to be reasonably necessary 
for the implementation of such desegrega- 
tion plan in the same manner and for the 
same purposes as provided for in the fore- 
going section of this title. 

Sec. 403. Each application made for a 
grant under this title shall provide such 
detailed breakdown of the measures for 
which financial assistance is sought as the 
Secretary may by regulations prescribe. 
Each grant under this section shall be made 
in such amounts and on such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
which may include a condition that the ap- 
plicant expend certain of its own funds in 
specified amounts for the purpose for which 
the grant is made. In determining whether 
to make a grant, and in fixing the amount 
thereof and the terms and conditions on 
which it will be made, the Secretary shall 
take into consideration the amount available 
for grants under this section and the other 
applications which are pending before him; 
the financial condition of the applicant and 
the other resources available to it; the na- 
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ture, extent, and gravity of its problems in- 
cident to desegregation; and such other 
factors as he finds relevant. 

Sec. 404. Payments of grants under this 
title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and at such intervals as the 
Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 405. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year in process 
at the date of enactment of this Act and for 
each succeeding fiscal year, such sums, not 
exceeding $40 million for any fiscal year, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 


TITLE V—-ENFORCEMENT OF DUTY TO ADOPT AND 
IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION PLANS 


Sec. 501. In the event that a school board, 
or its successor as provided in section 204, 
subject to the requirements of title II of 
this Act has violated any of the obligations 
prescribed therein, the Attorney General is 
authorized to institute for in the name of 
the United States in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district weherein such 
school board or its successor is located or 
meets, a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief including an application for 
an injunction or other order, against such 
school board or its successor. The court 
wherein such action is instituted is au- 
thorized, upon finding that there has been 
a violation of title II of this Act, without 
limitation upon the grant of such other re- 
lief as may be appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, to require the school board or 
its successor (1) to adopt and implement a 
plan of school desegration pursuant to the 
requirements of title II of this Act, (2) to 
implement any other school desegregation 
plan which the court may find appropriate 
and consistent with the requirements of this 
Act, or (3) to issue such other orders and 
grant such other relief as will most expedi- 
tiously achieve first-step compliance and de- 
segregation with all deliberate speed in the 
public schools under the jurisdiction of the 
school board or its successor. 

Sec. 502. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction over proceed- 
ings instituted under section 501 of this Act, 
and shall exercise the same without regard 
to whether any administrative or other reme- 
dies that may be provided by law shall have 
been exhausted, and in a manner calculated 
to achieve desegregation in accordance with 
the requirements of this Act. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to impair any right guaranteed by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States 
or any remedies already existing for their 
protection or enforcement, nor to prevent 
any individual or private organization from 
acting to enforce or safeguard any constitu- 
tional right in any manner now or hereafter 
permitted by law. 

Sec. 602. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 1817 is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CLARK-CELLER SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION BILL 


The 1960 Democratic Party platform prom- 
ises legislative action to promote compliance 
with the constitutional requirement that 
racial discrimination be ended in public edu- 
cation in these words: 

“We believe that every school district af- 
fected by the Supreme Court’s school deseg- 
regation decision should submit a plan pro- 
viding for at least first-step compliance by 
1968, the 100th anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 
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“To facilitate compliance, technical and 
financial assistance should be given to school 
districts facing special problems of transi- 
tion.” 

The Clark-Celler bill seeks to fulfill the 
cited provisions of the platform by placing 
a duty on each school board which has failed 
to achieve desegregation for all students in 
the schools within its jurisdiction, to adopt a 
desegregation plan and file it with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
within 180 days of the date of enactment. 
To meet the requirements of the proposed 
law the plan would have to set forth a sched- 
ule showing the time and manner in which 
desegregation with all deliberate speed would 
be achieved for each class, grade, school and 
district within the jurisdiction of the Board, 
and provide for at least first-step compli- 
ance not later than the commencement of the 
1963-64 school year. Technical and financial 
assistance would be provided for desegre- 
gating school districts. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would be authorized to bring a civil ac- 
tion or other proceeding for preventive re- 
lief against a school board failing to adopt 
or implement a desegregation plan as re- 
quired in the proposed law. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF CLARK- 

CELLER BILL, ENTITLED “PusBLIc SCHOOL DE- 

SEGREGATION ACT” 


TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 


Section 101(a) : “Desegregation” is achieved 
only when race or color is completely elim- 
inated as a factor in assigning students to 
public schools. 

(b) “Public school” is defined to include 
any elementary or secondary school operated 
principally or substantially from or through 
the use of governmental funds, or funds de- 
rived from a governmental source. 

(c) “School board” includes any agency 
or person that controls or directs the as- 
signment of pupils to public schools. 

(d) “First-step compliance” means the 
affording of desegregated education to a 
substantial number of students at each pub- 
lic school within the jurisdiction of the 
school board, not later than the commence- 
ment of the 1963-64 school year. 


TITLE II—DUTY TO ADOPT AND IMPLEMENT DE- 
SEGREGATION PLANS 


Section 201 requires every school board 
which, on the date of enactment of this act, 
has failed to achieve desegregation in all 
public schools within its jurisdiction to 
adopt a desegregation plan and file it within 
180 days after enactment of this act with 
the Secretary of Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Section 202: Such a desegregation plan 
must provide for two things: 

1. A program of ultimate desegregation 
to be attained with all deliberate speed, pur- 
suant to a schedule setting forth the time 
when and the manner in which desegregation 
is to be achieved for each class, grade, school 
and district within the jurisdiction of the 
school board, and 

2. A program for “first-step compliance” 
not later than the commencement of the 
1963-64 school year. 

Section 203 requires every school board 
adopting a desegregation plan pursuant to 
this act to implement it in good faith and 
with all deliberate speed until desegrega- 
tion is fully achieved in its district. 

Section 204 provides that the duties re- 
quired of a school board under this act 
shall devolve immediately upon any succes- 
sor should the school board’s authority be 
relinquished. This is aimed at obviating 
slowdowns resulting from the resignation of 
School boards or from the elimination of 
such boards. It means that any public 
body, local or State, that assumes control 
over local schools, can be made subject to 
the provisions of this bill. 
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Section 205 provides for the joint exercise 
of obligations under the bill by school 
boards, the jurisdiction of which might over- 
lap. Prevents a situation arising where 
nothing would be done under this bill be- 
cause neither of two school boards would 
desire to exercise its jurisdiction. 

Section 206 provides that this bill shall 
not apply to any public school which on 
the date of enactment of this bill, is subject 
to a court order providing for or approving 
a desegregation plan for said school. 


TITLE III—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE TO 
FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Section 301 authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, upon ap- 
plication therefor, to render technical assist- 
ance to school boards in preparing, adopting, 
or implementing desegregation plans re- 
quired by this bill. Such assistance might 
include dissemination of information, ap- 
pointment of advisory councils, the holding 
of conferences, etc. 


TITLE IV—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE TO 
FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Section 401 requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to review 
every desegregation plan filed under this 
bill to ascertain that it complies with the 
provisions of the bill. Permits the Secre- 
tary, in the case of such plans that qualify 
and upon application therefor, to make 
grants to school boards, States, etc., to as- 
sist in meeting costs which the Secretary 
determines to be reasonably necessary for 
the implementation of a desegregation plan. 
Grants can be made to meet the costs of (1) 
employing additional personnel such as 
teachers and community counselors, (2) in- 
service training programs for school person- 
nel, (3) replacing funds withheld from 
schools or teachers by local or State authori- 
ties because of desegregation, (4) construc- 
tion or alteration of school facilities, and 
(5) other costs directly related to the process 
of eliminating segregation. 

Section 402 authorizes the Secretary to 
provide grants to school boards, States, etc., 
to assist in meeting costs he determines to 
be reasonably necessary for the implementa- 
tion of court-approved desegregation plans 
not subject to the requirements of this bill. 

Section 403 requires the Secretary to pre- 
scribe regulations governing the granting of 
funds under this title and requires each ap- 
plication for such a grant to conform to the 
requirements of the Secretary. Provides that 
the Secretary might require that a grant be 
conditioned upon the local authority con- 
tributing similarly of its own funds. 

Sets forth criteria to guide the Secretary 
in making the grants funds available, finan- 
cial condition of applicant, etc. 

Section 404 provides that grants can be 
paid by way of reimbursement for expenses 
already undertaken by a school district, or 
in advance for expenses to be undertaken. 

Section 405 authorizes the appropriation 
of $40 million each fiscal year to carry out 
the grant provisions. 


TITLE V—ENFORCEMENT OF DUTY TO ADOPT AND 
IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION PLANS 


Section 501 provides that when a school 
board or its successor violates any of the 
obligations required by this bill (filing de- 
segregation plans and implementing them), 
the U.S. Attorney General is authorized to 
institute in the local U.S. district court, in 
the name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proceeding for preventive relief 
against such school board or its successor. 
Upon finding that there has been a viola- 
tion of title II of this bill, the court may 
require the school board or its successor to 
adopt a school desegregation plan or to im- 
plement any other school desegregation 
plan which the court may find appropriate 
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and consistent with the terms of this bill, or 
to issue such other orders or grant such 
other relief as will most expeditiously achieve 
first-step compliance and desegregation. 

Section 502 provides that the jurisdiction 
of U.S. district courts shall extend to such 
proceedings regardless of whether adminis- 
trative or other remedies provided by law 
have been exhausted. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 601 provides that nothing in the 
bill shall be construed to impair any right 
guaranteed by the Constitution or laws nor 
prevent individuals or private organizations 
from acting to enforce or safeguard any 
constitutional right or remedy. 

Section 602: Saving clause in the event 
any provision is held invalid. 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

8.1818. A bill to amend part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 
637) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“Sec. 123. (a) (1) Whenever the Attorney 
General receives a signed complaint that 
any person or group of persons is being de- 
prived of, or is being threatened with the 
loss of, the right to the equal protection of 
the laws by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies that, in his judgment, such 
person or group of persons is unable for any 
reason to seek effective legal protection for 
the right to the equal protection of the laws, 
the Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute for or in the name of the United States 
a civil action or other proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
an injunction or other order, against any 
individual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or territory or sub- 
division or instrumentality thereof, deprives 
or threatens to deprive such person or group 
of persons of the right to equal protection 
of the laws by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin and against any individual 
or individuals acting in cor.cert with them. 

“(2) A person or group of persons shall be 
deemed unable to seek effective legal pro- 
tection for the right to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws within the meaning of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection not only when 
such person or group of persons is financial- 
ly unable to bear the expenses of the liti- 
gation, but also when there is reason to be- 
lieve that the institution of such litigation 
would jeopardize the employment or eco- 
nomic standing of, or might result in injury 
or economic damage to, such person or group 
of persons or their families or their prop- 
erty. 

“(b) The Attorney General is authorized 
to institute for or in the name of the 
United States a civil action or other pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for injunction or other order, 
(1) against any person or persons prevent- 
ing or hindering, or threatening to prevent 
or hinder, or conspiring to prevent or hin- 
der, any Federal, State, or local official from 
according any person or group of persons 
the right to the equal protection of the 
laws without regard to race, color, religion, 
or national origin, or (2) any per- 
son or persons preventing or hindering, or 
threatening to prevent or hinder, or con- 
spiring to prevent or hinder the execution 
of any court order protecting the right to 
the equal protection of the laws without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

“(c) The Attorney General is authorized, 
upon receipt of a signed complaint, to in- 
stitute for or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proceeding for 
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preventive relief, including an application 
for injunction or other order, against any 
individual or individuals who, under color 
of any statute, ordinance, regulation, cus- 
tom, or usage, of any State or territory or 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof, de- 
prives or threatens to deprive any person or 
group of persons or associations of persons 
of any right guaranteed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution, because 
such person or group of persons or associa- 
tion of persons has opposed or opposes the 
denial of the equal protection of the laws 
to others because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceed- 
ings instituted under this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party or parties aggrieved have ex- 
hausted any administrative oor other 
remedies that may be provided by law. In 
any proceeding under this section the 
United States shall be liable for costs the 
same as a private person. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to deny, impair, or other- 
wise affect any right or authority of the 
Attorney General under existing law to in- 
stitute, maintain, or intervene in any action 
or proceeding.” 


The summary accompanying Senate 
bill 1818 is as follows: 


SuMMaRY OF CLARK-CELLER BILL AUTHORIZ- 
ING Civi. RicuHts Svuirs sy ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


The fourth civil rights legislative pledge 
in the Democratic Party 1960 platform reads: 

“For the protection of all—constitutional 
rights of Americans, the Attorney General 
should be empowered and directed to file 
civil injunction suits in Federal courts to 
prevent the denial of any civil right on 
grounds of race, creed, or color.’’ 

The Clark-Celler bill to implement this 
pledge amends part III of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 in the following respects: 

(a) Gives the Attorney General upon 
signed complaint, in addition to all other 
rights which he now has, the right to insti- 
tute a civil action or other proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an action for an 
injunction, on behalf of persons who are 
being deprived of, or threatened with the 
loss of the right to equal protection of the 
laws by reason of race, religion, or national 
origin and who are unable for any reason to 
seek effective legal protection for them- 
selves; 

(b) Provides that persons shall be deemed 
unable to seek effective legal protection not 
only when they are financially unable to 
.bear the expenses of litigation, but also when 
there is reason to believe that the institu- 
tion of such litigation would jeopardize the 
employment or economic standing of such 
persons or their families; 

(c) Authorizes the Attorney General to 
bring an action for preventive relief against 
any persons preventing or hindering, or 
threatening or conspiring to prevent or hin- 
der, any Federal, State or local official from 
according to any person equal protection of 
the laws without regard to race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin, or the execution of 
any court order under the same conditions; 

(a) Authorizes the Attorney Genera] to 
institute an action against persons who un- 
der cover of any statute, ordinance, regula- 
tion, custom or usage of any State or terri- 
tory or subdivision thereof threaten to de- 
prive any person of any right guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution be- 
cause of race, color, religion or national ori- 
gin; and 

(e) Gives the district courts jurisdiction 
of such actions regardless of whether or not 
administrative or other remedies have been 
exhausted. 
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To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

8.1819. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Fair Employment Practice Act’. 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that 
large numbers of qualified persons in the 
United States are discriminated against in 
employment because of their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and that such 
discrimination interferes with the normal 
flow of commerce and with the full produc- 
tion of articles and commodities for com- 
merce. It is the purpose of this Act, in or- 
der to promote the full flow of commerce 
and the full production of articles and 
commodities for commerce, to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and to 
provide administrative and court remedies 
for persons injured by such discrimination. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, or any or- 
ganized group of persons and any agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, or of any 
territory or possession thereof. 

(b) The term “employer” means a per- 
son engaged in commerce or in operations 
affecting commerce having in his employ 
fifty or more individuals; any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, or of any 
territory or possession thereof; and any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly; but shall not include 
any State or municipality or political sub- 
division thereof, or any religious, charitable, 
or educational corporation or association, 
not organized for private profit. Such term 
includes, for purposes of the provisions of 
this Act relating to employers, a labor or- 
ganization which has fifty or more individ- 
uals in its employ. 

(c) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization, having fifty or more mem- 
bers employed by any employer or employers, 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or 
in part, of collective bargaining or of deal- 
ing with employers concerning grievances, 
wages, hours, terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, or for other mutual aid or protection 
in connection with employment. 

(d) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State, territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia and any place outside 
thereof; or within the District of Columbia 
or any territory or possession; or between 
points in the same State but through any 
point outside thereof. 

(e) The term “territory” 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(f) The term “possession” means all pos- 
sessions of the United States, and includes 
the trust territories which the United States 
holds as administering authority under the 
United Nations trusteeship system, and the 
Canal Zone, but excludes other places held 
by the United States by lease under inter- 
national arrangements. 

(g) The term “Commission” means the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, 
created by section 6 hereof. 


EXEMPTION 


Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to any em- 
ployer with respect to the employment of 
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aliens outside the several States, the District 
of Columbia, and the territories and pos- 
sessions. 


UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 

Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer— 

(1) to refuse to hire, to discharge, or oth- 
erwise to discriminate against any individual 
with respect to his terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment, because of such 
individual’s race, color, religion, or national 
origin; or 

(2) to utilize in the hiring or recruit- 
ment of individuals for employment any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, train- 
ing school or center, labor organization, or 
any other source which discriminates 
against such individuals because of their 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

(b) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for any labor organization to dis- 
criminate against any individual or to limit, 
segregate, or Classify its membership in any 
way which would deprive or tend to deprive 
any individual of equal employment oppor- 
tunities, or would limit his employment 
opportunities or otherwise adversely affect 
his status as an employee or as an applicant 
for employment, or would affect adversely 
his wages, hours, or employment conditions, 
because of such individual’s race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

(c) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for any employer or labor organiza- 
tion to discharge, expel, or otherwise dis- 
criminate against any person, because he has 
opposed any unlawful employment practice 
or has filed a charge, testified, participated, 
or assisted in any proceeding under this Act. 


THE FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby created in the 
executive branch of the Government a com- 
mission to be known as the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, which shall be com- 
posed of five members who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, one for a term of two years, one 
for a term of three years, one for a term of 
four years, and one for a term of five years, 
but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of five years each, except that any 
individual chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of 
the member whom he shall succeed. The 
President shall designate one member to 
serve as Chairman of the Commission, and 
one member to serve as Vice Chairman. 
The Chairman shall be responsible on be- 
half of the Commission for the adminis- 
trative operations of the Commission. The 
Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman in the 
absence or disability of the Chairman or in 
the event of a vacancy in that office. Any 
member of the Commission may be removed 
by the President, upon notice and hearing, 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, 
but for no other cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members thereof shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(c) The Commission shall have an ofli- 
cial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(ad) The Commission shall, at the close 
of each fiscal year, make a report in writing 
to the Congress and to the President stating 
in detail its activities during such fiscal 
year, including the number and types of 
cases it has handled and the decisions it has 
rendered; and shall report to the Presi- 
dent from time to time on the causes of 
and means of eliminating discrimination 
and make such recommendations for fur- 
ther legislation as may appear desirable. 

(e) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary of $20,000 a year, except that 
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the Chairman shall receive a salary of $22,500 
a@ year. 

(f) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but 
' it may meet or exercise any or all of its pow- 
ers at any other place and may establish 
such regional offices as it deems necessary. 
The Commission may, by one or more of 
its members or by such agents as it may 
designate, conduct any investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing necessary to its func- 
tions in any part of the United States. Any 
such agent, other than a member of the 
Commission, designated to conduct a pro- 
ceeding or a hearing shall be a resident of 
the judicial circuit, as defined in title 28, 
United States Code, section 41, within which 
the alleged unlawful employment practice 
occurred. 

(g) The Commission shall have power— 

(1) to appoint, in accordance with the 
Civil Service Act, rules, and regulations, 
such officers, agents, and employees, as it 
deems necessary to assist it in the perform- 
ance of its functions, to appoint, without 
regard to the Civil Service Act, rules, and 
regulations, such attorneys as it deems nec- 
essary to assist it in the performance of its 
functions, and to fix the compensation of 
such officers, agents, employees, and attor- 
neys in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended; 

(2) to cooperate with regional, 
local, and other agencies; 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents the same 
witness and mileage fees as are paid to wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States; 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
Act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with this 
Act or any order issued thereunder; 

(5) upon the request of any employer 
acting in good faith, whose employees or 
some of them refuse or threaten to refuse 
to cooperate in effectuating the provisions 
of this Act, to assist in such effectuation 
by conciliation or other remedial action; 

(6) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this Act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agencies; 
and 

(7) to create such local, State, or regional 
advisory and conciliation councils as in its 
judgment will aid in effectuating the pur- 
pose of this Act, and the Commission may 
authorize them to study the problem or 
specific instances of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, and to foster through 
community effort or otherwise good will, 
cooperation, and conciliation among the 
groups and elements of the population, and 
make recommendations to the Commission 
for the development of policies and pro- 
cedures in general and in specific instances. 
Such advisory and conciliation councils 
shall be composed of representative citizens, 
residents of the area for which they are ap- 
pointed, who shall serve without compensa- 
tion, but shall receive transportation and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized 
by section 5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons serving without 
compensation; and the Commission may 
make provision for technical and clerical 
assistance to such councils and for the ex- 
penses of such assistance. 


PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


Sec. 7 (a) The Commission is empowered, 
as hereinafter provided, to prevent any per- 
son from engaging in any unlawful employ- 
ment practice as set forth in section 5. This 
power shall be exclusive, and shall not be 
affected by any other means of adjustment 
or prevention that has been or may be es- 
tablished by agreement, code, law, or other- 
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wise: Provided, That the Commission is em- 
powered, by agreement with any agency of 
any State, Territory, possession, or local 
government, to cede to such agency juris- 
diction over any cases even though such 
cases may involve charges of unlawful em- 
ployment practices within the scope of this 
Act, unless the provision of the statute or 
ordinance applicable to the determination 
of such cases by such agency is inconsistent 
with the corresponding provision of this Act 
or has received a construction inconsistent 
therewith. 

(b) Whenever a sworn written charge has 
been filed by or on behalf of any person 
claiming to be aggrieved, or a written charge 
has been filed by a member of the Com- 
mission or by an officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the Commission specifically au- 
thorized by it to file charges pursuant to 
this section, that any person subject to 
the Act has engaged in any unlawful em- 
ployment practice, the Commission shall 
investigate such charge and if it shall de- 
termine after such preliminary investiga- 
tion that probable cause exists for credit- 
ing such written charge, it shall endeavor 
to eliminate any unlawful employment 
practice by informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion. Nothing said 
or done during and as a part of such en- 
deavors may be used as evidence in any sub- 
sequent proceeding. Any written charge 
filed pursuant to this section must be filed 
within one year after the commission of 
the alleged unlawful employment practice. 

(c) If the Commission fails to effect the 
elimination of such unlawful employment 
practice and to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this Act, or in advance thereof if cir- 
cumstances so warrant, it shall cause a copy 
of such written charge to be served upon 
such person who has allegedly committed 
any unlawful employment practice, herein- 
after called the respondent, together with a 
notice of hearing before the Commission, or 
@ member thereof, or before a designated 
agent, at a place therein fixed, not less than 
ten days after the service of such charge. 

(ad) The respondent shall have the right 
to file a verified answer to such written 
charge and to appear at such hearing in per- 
son or otherwise, with or without counsel, 
to present evidence and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses. 

(e) The Commission or the member or 
designated agent conducting such hearing 
shall have the power reasonably and fairly 
to amend any written charge, and the re- 
spondent shall have like power to amend 
its answer. 

(f) All testimony shall be taken under 
oath and a verbatim transcript of all testi- 
mony shall be made. 

(g) The member of the Commission, or 
the officer, agent, or employee of the Com- 
mission, who filed a charge shall not par- 
ticipate in a hearing thereon or in a trial 
thereof, except as a witness. 

(h) At the conclusion of a hearing be- 
fore a member or designated agent of the 
Commission, such member or agent shall 
transfer the entire record thereof to the 
Commission, together with his recommended 
decision. The Commission, or a panel of 
three qualified members designated by it to 
sit and act as the Commission in such case, 
shall afford the parties an opportunity to be 
heard on such record ‘at a time and place to 
be specified upon reasonable notice. In its 
discretion, the Commission upon notice may 
take further testimony. 

(i) With the approval of the member or 
designated agent conducting the hearing, a 
case may be ended at any time prior to the 
transfer of the record thereof to the Com- 
mission by agreement between the parties for 
the elimination of the alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice on mutually satisfactory 
terms. 

(j) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
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that any person named in the written charge 
has engaged in any unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such person 
an order requiring him to cease and desist 
from such unlawful employment practice 
and to take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing reinstatement or hiring of employees, 
with or without back pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of the Act: Provided, however, 
That interim earnings or amounts earnable 
with reasonable diligence by the person or 
persons discriminated against shall operate 
to reduce the back pay otherwise allowable. 
If upon the record, including all the testi- 
mony taken, the Commission shall find that 
no person named in the written charge has 
engaged or is engaging in any unlawful em- 
ployment practice, the Commission shall 
state its findings of fact and shall issue an 
order dismissing the said complaint. 

(K) Until a transcript of the record in 
a case shall have been filed in a court, as 
hereinafter provided, the case may at any 
time be ended by agreement between the 
parties, approved by the Commission, for 
the elimination of the alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice on mutually satisfactory 
terms, and the Commission may at any time, 
upon reasonable notice and in such manner 
as it shall deem proper, modify or set aside, 
in whole or in part, any finding or order 
made or issued by it. 

(1) The proceedings held pursuant to this 
section shall be conducted in conformity with 
the standards and limitations of sections 
5, 6, 7, and 8 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to petition any United States Court of 
Appeals or, if the court of appeals to which 
application might be made is in vacation, 
any district court or other U.S. court of the 
territory or place within the judicial circuit 
wherein the unlawful employment practice 
in question occurred, or wherein the respond- 
ent transacts business, for the enforcement 
of such order and for appropriate temporary 
relief or restraining order, and shall certify 
and file in the court to which petition is 
made a transcript of the entire record in 
the proceeding, including the pleadings and 
testimony upon which such order was en- 
tered and the findings, conclusions, and 
order of the Commission. Upon such filing, 
the court shall conduct further proceedings 
in conformity with the standards, proce- 
dures, and limitations established by section 
10 of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(b) Upon such filing, the court shall cause 
notice thereof to be served upon such re- 
spondent and thereupon shall have juris- 
diction of the proceeding and of the ques- 
tion determined therein and shall have 
power to grant such temporary relief or re- 
straining order as it deems just and proper 
and to make and enter upon the pleadings, 
testimony, and proceedings set forth in such 
transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Commission. 

(c) No objection that has not been urged 
before the Commission, its member, or agent 
shall be considered by the court, unless the 
failure or neglect to urge such objection 
shall be excused because of extraordinary 
circumstances. The findings of the Com- 
mission with respect to questions of fact, if 
supported by substantial evidence on the 
record considered as a whole, shall be con- 
clusive. 

(ad) If either party shall apply to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence is 
material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evi- 
dence in the hearing before the Commis- 
sion, its member, or agent, the court may 
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order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the Commission, its member, or agent 
and to be made a part of the transcript. 

(e) The Commission may modify its 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, or 
make new findings and conclusions, by rea- 
son of additional evidence so taken and 
filed, and it shall file such modified or new 
findings and conclusions and its recom- 
mendations, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of its original order. 

(f) The jurisdiction of the court shall be 
exclusive and its judgment and decree shall 
be final, except that the same shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate United 
States court of appeals, if application was 
made to the district court or other United 
States court as hereinabove provided, and 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as provided in title 28, United States Code, 
section 1254. 

(g) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission may obtain a review of 
such order in any United States court of 
appeals of the judicial circuit wherein the 
unlawful employment practice in question 
was alleged to have been engaged in or 
wherein such person transacts business, by 
filing in such court, within sixty days after 
the issuance of such order, a written peti- 
tion praying that the order of the Com- 
mission be modified or set aside. A copy of 
such petition shall be forthwith served up- 
on the Commission and thereupon the ag- 
grieved party shall file in the court a tran- 
script of the entire record in the proceeding 
certified by the Commission, including the 
pleadings and testimony upon which the 
order complained of was entered and the 
findings, conclusions, and order of the Com- 
mission. Upon such filing, the court shall 
proceed in the same manner as in the case 
of an application by the Commission under 
subsection (a), and shall have the same ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to grant to the peti- 
tioners or the Commission such temporary 
relief or restraining order as it deems just 
and proper, and in like manner to make and 
enter a decree enforcing, modifying and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside 
in whole or in part the order of the Com- 
mission. 

(h) Upon such filing by a person ag- 
grieved, the reviewing court shall conduct 
further proceedings in conformity with the 
standards, procedures, and limitations estab- 
lished by section 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

(i) The commencement of proceedings un- 
der subsection (a) or (g) of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Commission’s 
order. 

INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of all investiga- 
tions, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this Act, the Commission, or any member 
thereof, shall have power to issue subpenas 
requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of any evidence 
relating to any investigation, proceeding, or 
hearing before the Commission, its member, 
or agent conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

(b) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent designated by the Commission for 
such purposes, may administer oaths, ex- 
amine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

(c) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia, or any terri- 
tory or possession thereof, at any designated 
place of hearing. 

(ad) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this Act, any district court of the United 
States as constituted by chapter 5, title 28, 
United States Code (28 U.S.C. 81 et seq.), or 
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the United States court of any territory or 
other place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, within the jurisdiction of 
which the investigation, proceeding, or hear- 
ing is carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of which said person guilty of contumacy 
or refusal to obey is found or resides or 
transacts business, upon application by the 
Commission shall have jurisdiction to issue 
to such persOn an order requiring him to 
appear before the Commission, its member, 
or agent, there to produce evidence if so 
ordered, or there to give testimony relating 
to the investigation, proceeding, or hearing. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES AND CONTRACTORS 


Sec. 10 (a) The President is authorized to 
take such action as may be necessary (1) to 
conform fair employment practices within 
the Federal establishment with the policies 
of this Act, and (2) to provide that any Fed- 
eral employee aggrieved by any employment 
practice of his employer must exhaust the 
administrative remedies prescribed by Ex- 
ecutive order or regulations governing fair 
employment practices within the Federal 
establishment prior to seeking relief under 
the provisions of this Act. The provision of 
section 8 shall not apply with respect to an 
order of the Commission under section 7 di- 
rected to any agency or instrumentality of 
the United States, or of any territory or 
possession thereof, or of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any officer or employee thereof. 
The Commission may request the President 
to take such action as he deems appropriate 
to obtain compliance with such orders. 

(b) The President shall have power to 
provide for the establishment of regulations 
to prevent the committing or continuing of 
any unlawful employment practice as herein 
defined by any person who makes a con- 
tract with any agency or instrumentality of 
the United States (excluding any State or 
political subdivision thereof) or of any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, or of 
the District of Columbia. Such regulations 
shall be enforced by the Commission ac- 
cording to the procedure hereinbefore pro- 
vided. 

NOTICES TO BE POSTED 

Sec. 11. (a) Every employer and labor or- 
ganization shall post and keep posted in 
conspicuous places upon its premises a notice 
to be prepared or approved by the Commis- 
sion setting forth excerpts of the Act and 
such other relevant information which the 
Commission deems appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of the Act. 

(b) A willful violation of this section shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 for each separate offense. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 
Sec. 12. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify any 
Federal, State, territorial, or local law creat- 
ing special rights or preference for veterans. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 13. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to issue, amend, 
or rescind suitable regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. Regulations 
issued under this section shall be in con- 
formity with the standards and limitations 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


FORCIBLY RESISTING THE COMMISSION OR ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 14. Whoever shall forcibly resist, op- 
pose, impede, intimidate, or interfere with 
a@ member, agent, or employee of the Com- 
mission while engaged in the performance 
of duties under this Act, or because of such 
performance, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or by both. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
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son or circumstance shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of this Act or the application 
of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is held 
invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


The summary accompanying Senate 
bill 1819 is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CLARK-CELLER FEPC BILi 


The fifth civil rights pledge in the 1960 
Democratic Party platform reads: 

“The new Democratic administration will 
support Federal legislation establishing a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission to 
secure effectively for everyone the right to 
equal oppor.unity for employment.” 

The Clark-Celler FEPC bill would make 
it an unfair employment practice for any 
employer (business or labor union) em- 
ploying more than 50 persons and engaged 
in interstate commerce or in operations af- 
fecting such commerce, to discriminate in 
hiring, promoting, or firing against any in- 
dividual on the basis of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. Both administrative 
remedies, administered by a five-man Fair 
Employment Practice Commission, and 
court remedies would be available to persons 
subject to such discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF CLARK- 

CELLER FEPC BIL. 

Section 1, short title: ‘Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act.’’ 

Section 2, findings of fact and statement 
of purpose: Congress finds that large num- 
bers of qualified persons in the United States 
are discriminated against in employment 
because of their race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, and that such discrimination 
interferes with interstate commerce. The 
purpose of the legislation is to promote in- 
terstate commerce by prohibiting such dis- 
crimination and by providing administrative 
and court remedies for persons injured by 
such discrimination. 

Section 3, definitions: The prohibition 
against discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin set forth hereafter applies to employers 
and labor organizations. Domestic service 
and small business are exempted from the 
scope of the bill by a provision which de- 
fines “employer” as a person engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce and who 
employs 50 or more individuals. In like man- 
ner, the only labor organizations covered are 
those which have 50 or more members. Also 
exempted from the operation of the act are 
State, municipalities, or political subdivi- 
sions thereof, and any religious, charitable, 
or educational corporation or association not 
organized for private profit. The agencies 
of the Federal Government are covered by 
the bill. 

Section 4, exemption: The employment of 
aliens outside the continental United States, 
its territories and possessions is specifically 
exempted from the provisions of the act. 

Section 5, unlawful employment practices 
defined: This section defines unlawful em- 
ployment practices by employers as a “re- 
fusal to hire, or to discharge” or otherwise 
penalize any employee with respect to his 
employment because of race, color, religion 
or national origin. In addition, an employer 
is prohibited from using any employment 
agency or placement service which discrim- 
inates. Labor organizations are forbidden to 
discriminate against any individual or limit, 
segregate, or Classify its members in any way 
which would deprive or limit an individual's 
employment opportunities because of his 
race, color, religion or national origin. Both 
employers and labor organizations are for- 
bidden to discriminate against any individual 
because he “has opposed an unlawful employ- 
ment practice or has filed a charge, testified, 
participated, or assisted in any proceeding 
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under this act.” In short, because such indi- 
vidual has undertaken to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act. 

These prohibitions do not go beyond saying 
that there shall be no discrimination because 
of factors which have no real relationship 
to an employee’s fitness or qualifications. 
Management remains free to determine its 
hiring practices, organize its internal plant 
policy, and discharge employees, according 
to any standard it may adopt so long as 
there is no discrimination because of pro- 
hibited irrelevant factors. Likewise, a labor 
organization is free to manage its internal 
affairs as it deems fit, except that it may not 
deny any of the advantages of union mem- 
bership or collective bargaining to any person 
because of race, color, religion or national 
origin. 

Section 6, the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission: The administration of the bill 
is entrusted to a national commission against 
discrimination in employment composed of 
five members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. The 
members of the Commission hold office for 
overlapping terms at the outset of 1 to 5 
years, and their successors hold 5-year terms. 

The Commission is empowered to appoint 
staff members; to cooperate with regional, 
State, and local agencies; to furnish tech- 
nical assistance to persons subject to the act 
and to make necessary studies; and to assist 
employers whose employees “refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate in effectuat- 
ing the provisions of this Act.” In order to 
foster community good will and cooperation 
in carrying out the purposes of the act and 
to help conciliate the differences and ten- 
sions between various groups and the ele- 
ments of the population, provision is made 
for the creation on local, State, and regional 
levels of advisory councils. 

Section 7, prevention of unlawful employ- 
ment practices: The Commission is em- 
powered to investigate the sworn written 
charges of any person who believes that he 
has been the victim of an unlawful employ- 
ment practice and to eliminate the unlawful 
practice by conference. Provision is also 
made for the filing of charges of discrimina- 
tion by any members of the Commission who 
have knowledge of an unlawful employment 
practice. If efforts at voluntary compliance 
fail, then hearings shall be held before the 
Commission in conformity with the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, and it may issue an 
order requiring the respondent to cease and 
desist from such unlawful practice. If the 
respondent still refuses to comply with the 
order, the Commission may apply to the 
US. circuit court of appeals for enforce- 
ment of such order. 

Recognizing the existence of State and 
local fair employment practice laws, the act 
provides that the Federal Commission may, 
by agrement with any agency of any State 
“cede to such agency jurisdiction over any 
cases even though such cases may involve 
charges of unlawful employment practices 
* * * unless the provision of the statute or 
ordinance * * * is inconsistent with the 
corresponding provision of the act or has 
received a construction inconsistent there- 
with.” 

The bill contains the traditional safe- 
guards for separation of the prosecuting and 
judicial functions of the Commission, for 
representation by council and protection of 
the right of confrontation and cross-ex- 
amination. 

Section 8, judicial review: Judicial review 
of cease and desist orders is provided in con- 
formity with the Administrative Procedures 
Act. The Commission’s orders to cease and 
desist from an unlawful employment prac- 
tice or to reinstate an employee with or with- 
out back pay are legally enforceable only 
after they have received judicial approval. 

Section 9, investigatory powers: The Com- 
mission is given the customary powers to 
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issue subpenas, administer oaths, examine 
witnesses, and receive evidence. 

Section 10, enforcement of orders directed 
to Government agencies and contractors: 
The bill provides that if any Government 
agency is found to have engaged in an un- 
lawful employment practice the Commission 
is required to place the matter before the 
President for appropriate action. The Presi- 
dent is also empowered to establish regula- 
tions to prevent unlawful employment prac- 
tices by persons entering into contracts with 
the U.S. Government or any of its agencies. 
Such Executive regulations will be enforced 
by the Commission. 

Section 11, notices to be posted: Persons 
subject to the act are required to post a 
notice giving sufficient information about 
the law to inform employees and members of 
labor organizations of their rights. 

Section 12, veterans’ preferences: The bill 
disavows any intent to interfere with special 
rights or preference for veterans.” 

Section 13, rules and regulations: Rules 
and regulations may be issued by the Com- 
mission in conformity with the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act. 

Section 14, forcibly resisting the Commis- 
sion or its representatives: Penalties by fine 
of not more than $500 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or by both are 
provided for conviction for forcibly resisting 
or interfering with agents of the Commission 
engaged in the performance of their duties. 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 1820. A bill to make the Commission on 
Civil Rights a permanent agency in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, to broad- 
en the scope of the duties of the Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Commission on 
Civil Rights Amendments Act of 1961”. 

Sec. 2. Section 101(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. § 1975(b)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than four of the members shall at any one 
time be of the same political party. The 
term of office of members appointed after 
the date of the enactment of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights Amendments Act of 
1961 shall be three years, except that (A) 
the term of office of two of the members first 
so appointed (as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of their nomination) shall 
be one year and the term of office of two of 
the members first so appointed (as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of their 
nomination) shall be two years, and (B) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall serve only for the remainder of such 
term. 

“(2) The term of office of the members 
of the Commission first appointed after the 
date of the enactment of the Commission 
on Civil Rights Amendments Act of 1961 
shall commence on the day of the appoint- 
ment of the last of such members, and 
the term of office of any members subse- 
quently appointed (other than a member 
appointed to fill a vacancy) shall commence 
on the day following the day on which the 
term of his predecessor expired. 

“(3) The term of office of the members 
of the Commission holding office on the date 
of the enactment of the Commission on 
Civil Rights Amendments Act of 1961 shall 
expire at the time of appointment of the 
last of the members first appointed after 
such date.” 

Sec. 3. Section 103(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b (a)) is amend- 
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ed by striking out “$50 per day” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$75 per day.” 

Sec. 4. Section 104 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 104. (a) The Commission shall— 

“(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, un- 
der oath or affirmation, shall set forth the 
facts upon which such belief or beliefs are 
based; 

“(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of due process of law or of equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion: 

“(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to due 
process of law and equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution; and 

(4) to serve as a national clearing house 

for civil rights information, and to provide 
advice and technical assistance to com- 
munities, industries, or individuals, upon 
request from such parties in respect to due 
process of law and equal protection of the 
laws, including but not limited to the flelds 
of voting, education, housing, employment, 
the use of public facilities, transportation 
and the administration of justice. 
The Commission may, for such periods as it 
deems necessary, concentrate the per- 
formance of its duties to those specified in 
either paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) and 
may further concentrate the performance of 
its duties under any of such paragraphs to 
one or more aspects of the duties imposed 
therein. 

“(b) The Commission shall, not later than 
January 31 of each year, submit a report to 
the President and the Congress setting forth 
its activities and findings during the preced- 
ing year and its recommendations with 
respect thereto. The Commission may sub- 
mit such other reports to the President and 
to the Congress at such times as the Com- 
mission and the President deem advisable.” 

Src. 5. (a) Section 105(a) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d (a)) is 
amended by striking out in the last sentence 
thereof “$50 per diem” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$75 per diem.” 

(b) Section 105(d) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1975d (d) is amended by striking out “and 
members of advisory committees constituted 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the foilowing: 
“members of advisory committees con- 
stituted pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section, and consultants appointed under 
authority of section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 55a) specifically 
designated in writing by the Commission 
(but not exceeding twelve such consultants 
at any time)”. 

Sec. 6. Section 105(c) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d(c)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Commission is author- 
ized to reimburse, out of moneys appropriat- 
ed under the authority of section 106, any 
advisory committee constituted by it pursu- 
ant to this subsection for expenses of travel, 
stenographic services and subsistence in- 
curred by the members thereof in the per- 
formance of functions approved by the Com- 
mission, and for costs of using the mails 
incurred by any such advisory committee in 
the performance of any such functions.” 

Sec. 7. Section 105(h) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, as added by section 401 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1975d(h)), 
is amended by inserting after “each member 
of the Commission” the following: “, and 
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any officer or employee of the Commission 
designated by it,”. 

Ssc. 8. The amendments to the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 made by sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7 of this Act shall become effective on the 
day of the appointment by the President 
of the last of the members of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights first appointed after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The summary accompanying Senate 
bill 1820 is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CLARK-CELLER CIVIL RIGHTS 
CoMMISSION BILL 

The sixth and final legislative pledge in 
the civil rights section of the 1960 Demo- 
cratic platform read as follows: 

“The new Democratic administration will 
broaden the scope and strengthen the pow- 
ers of the (Civil Rights Commission) and 
make it permanent. 

“Its functions will be to provide assistance 
to communities, industries, or individuals in 
the implementation of constitutional rights 
in education, housing, employment, trans- 
portation, and the administration of 
justice.” 

The Clark-Celler bill would make the Civil 
Rights Commission a permanent Federal 
agency with strengthened fact-finding pow- 
ers and a new directive to act as a “national 
clearing house for civil rights information.” 
The bill would effect seven changes in the 
provisions relating to the Commission in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, as amended: 

1. The Commission would be made perma- 
nent by eliminating the September 9, 1961, 
termination date in existing law. There- 
after the Commission would be required to 
file reports of its activities annually or more 
frequently at its own discretion or the dis- 
cretion of the President (sec. 4). 

2. One member would be added to the 
Commission (making a total of seven mem- 
bers) and staggered 3-year terms would be 
provided (sec. 2). 

3. The maximum compensation of Com- 
missioners and appointed consultants, not 
to exceed 12 in number at any time, would 
be increased from $50 to $75 per diem (secs. 
3 and 5). 

4. The Commission would be authorized to 
study and collect information and appraise 
the laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to denials of due proc- 
ess aS well as denials of equal protection of 
the laws (sec. 4). 

5. The Commission would be authorized 
in its discretion to reimburse State advisory 
committees for travel expenses, stenographic 
services, and subsistence incurred in the per- 
formance of Commission-approved func- 
tions (sec. 6). 

6. Commission officers and employees spe- 
cifically designated by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission would be authorized, in addition to 
the Commissioners themselves, to admin- 
ister oaths and take statements of witnesses 
(sec. 7). 

7. The Civil Rights Commission would be 
directed “to serve as a national clearing 
house for civil rights information, and to 
provide advice and technical assistance to 
communities, industries, or individuals, 
upon request from such parties in respect to 
due process of law and equal protection of 
the laws, including but not limited to the 
fields of voting, education, housing, employ- 
ment, the use of public facilities, transpor- 
tation and the administration of justice” 
(sec. 4). 


Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today I introduced, for 
appropriate reference, six measures 
dealing with various aspects of the civil 
richts problem. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bills lie on the table for 
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1 week, in order that other Senators may 
have an opportunity to join in sponsor- 
ing the bills if they so desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO IN- 
TERCEPTION OF CERTAIN COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code to authorize certain com- 
munications to be intercepted in com- 
pliance with State law and for other 
purposes. 

The Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee will soon resume its hearings on 
the subject of wiretapping, eavesdrop- 
ping, and the Bill of Rights. A number 
of distinguished witnesses have been 
invited to testify, including the new 
Attorney General, representatives of 
local law enforcement departments and 
agencies, and members of the academic 
community. Prof. John E. North, of 
Omaha, a member of Creighton Univer- 
sity School of Law faculty, will be among 
those who are participating in this series 
of hearings. 

In light of the important decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court in 
recent weeks there is added cause to 
find a legislative solution to the wire- 
tap dilemma. Several bills have already 
been introduced and are now pending 
in the subcommittee. In order that the 
subcommittee might have an opportu- 
nity to consider a permissive wiretap- 
ping bill which places greater restric- 
tions on local investigating officers and 
gives a proportionately broader protec- 
tion to the individual citizen’s right of 
privacy, it was deemed appropriate to 
introduce a measure authorizing wire- 
tapping on a local basis only under court 
supervision which is limited to such tele- 
phones as are actually being used in the 
commission of a crime. 

Briefly, the proposed bill recognizes 
that in some communities law enforce- 
ment may be immeasurably hampered by 
the flat prohibition against wiretapping 
now apparently specified in the Federal 
Communications Act. Such a bill would 
eliminate the embarrassment caused lo- 
cal law enforcement officers in situations 
similar to the one presented in Pugach 
v. Dollinger (365 US. 458). In that 
case the State law permitted wiretapping 
pursuant to a court order although the 
procedure may have violated or would 
lead to a violation of a Federal law. 

Nevertheless, some feasible means of 
circumscribing the wiretapping author- 
ity granted by local court actions must 
be provided if the individual is to be ac- 
corded genuine protection of his basic 
right to privacy. This is done in the 
proposed bill by restricting wiretapping 
to telephones which have been or are 
being used in the commission of a crime. 
Neither such instruments nor the words 
flowing through them enjoy an absolute 
and unqualified immunity from search. 
This bill provides a workable rule re- 
specting the interests of all. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the bill be printed 
in full at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bil] 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1822) to amend title 18 
of the United States Code to authorize 
certain communications to be inter- 
cepted in compliance with State law, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Hruska, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
223 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“$3501. Evidence of intercepted communi- 
cations 

“No law of the United States shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the interception, by any 
law enforcement officer or agency of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof 
in compliance with the provisions of any 
statute of such State, of a wire or radio 
communication, and the divulgence, in any 
proceeding in any court of such State, of 
the existence, contents, substance, purport, 
effect, or meaning of the communication 
so intercepted if such interception was made 
after determination by a court of such State 
that probable cause existed for belief that 
a crime has been, or is about to be, com- 
mitted and that a particular telephone or 
telegraph instrument is being, or will be, 
used in furtherance of the commission of 
that crime pursuant to which leave was 
granted to intercept such wire or radio 
communications transmitted by that tele- 
phone or telegraph instrument for a rea- 
sonable period of time not to exceed thirty 
days.” 





AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
TRANSPORTATION OF REMAINS, 
FAMILIES, AND EFFECTS OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES DYING 
ABROAD—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my name 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1458) to amend the act relating to 
transportation of remains, families, and 
effects of Federal employees dying 
abroad, introduced by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNnston], the 
next time it is printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 4, 1961, the names of 
Senators Fonc, Lone of Hawaii, and 
Busxu were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 1809) to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dirksen on May 4, 1961. 
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OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION OF 
COMMUNIST CHINESE REGIME 
AND SUPPORT OF CHINESE NA- 
TIONALISTS—ADDITIONAL Cco- 
SPONSORS OF CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 3, 1961, the names of 
Senators KEATING, COTTON, Busu, Scott, 
CasE of New Jersey, Fonc, ALLOTT, CASE 
of South Dakota, Boccs, HuMpHREy, 
BENNETT, BRIDGES, CARROLL, STENNIS, and 
HrusKA were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 22) relative to relationship 
of the United States with the Republic 
of China and communistic China, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Drrxsen (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) on May 3, 1961. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
IMPACT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 3, 1961, the names of 
Senators PROXMIRE, HUMPHREY, GRUEN- 
Inc, Byrp of West Virginia, RANDOLPH, 
and SmitH of Massachusetts were added 
as additional cosponsors of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 135) establishing the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on the Economic 
Impact of National Defense, submitted 
by Mr. Hart on May 3, 1961. 





ORDERLY MARKETING ACT OF 
1961—ADDITIONAL TIME FOR 
BILL TO LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
bill (S. 1735) to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between cer- 
tain domestic industries and foreign in- 
dustries with respect to the level of 
wages and the working conditions in the 
production of articles imported into the 
United States, is on the table for the 
convenience of Senators who may wish 
to consider cosponsoring the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be al- 
lowed to lie on the table until next Mon- 
day, May 15, for the same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Address delivered by Senator SALTONSTALL 
before Combined Republican Organizations 
dinner, at Baltimore, Md., on May 3, 1961, 
dealing with the mobilization of Republi- 
can resources for the future. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from radio address delivered by 
him over radio station WGN, Chicago, on 
May 7, 1961, on the subject of “The Challenge 
of Peace.” 
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RETIREMENT OF THE HONORABLE 
PAUL BROWN 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a resolution 
of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction, expressing its appreciation of 
the services of the Honorable Paul 
Brown, of Georgia, recently a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Whereas the retirement of the Honorable 
Paul Brown, of Georgia, from the Congress 
of the United States has deprived the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production of the 
services of a most valuable member and 
officer; and 

Whereas this faithful and most able pub- 
lic servant served the committee continu- 
ously from its inception in 1950 until 1961; 
and 

Whereas he was unanimously elected to 
be chairman of the committee for the 84th 
and 86th Congresses and vice chairman of 
the committee for the 82d and 85th Con- 
gresses; and 

Whereas his services contributed im- 
measurably to the success of the commit- 
tee’s functions performed under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 in the critical areas 
of national mobilization readiness and ex- 
pansion of national productive capacity; 
and 

Whereas such services were becoming to 
his distinguished career of more than 27 
years as Representative of the 10th Con- 
gressional District of the State of Georgia 
and reflected honor on himself, his State, 
and the Nation; and 

Whereas Paul Brown is completely and 
selflessly devoted to the highest traditions 
of the Congress, to our principles of gov- 
ernment, and to the rules of fairplay in all 
personal and official relationships; and 

Whereas he is regarded by all who know 
him as a truly great statesman and patriot; 
and 

Whereas he is dedicated to the law, both 
to the highest traditions of its practice 
and to its enactment by due and proper 
legislative process; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we should recog- 
nize such sterling qualities and such gen- 
erous service to the Congress and to the 
committee: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production of the Congress of the 
United States, That we do hereby commend 
the meritorious service of our esteemed 
former colleague, Paul Brown, and extend to 
him our deepest appreciation and warmest 
wishes that the years ahead be abundantly 
happy and healthful; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are of the sincere opin- 
ion that Paul Brown will be sorely missed 
in the ranks of the Congress and of the 
committee as a man who loves his fellow 
man, his country, his professions of law and 
politics, and the national pastime of base- 
ball; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the records of the Congress 
and upon the records of this committee. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, candor 

compels me to confess that I am dis- 

appointed with the seven-point program 

announced by the President for the tex- 
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tile industry. While some parts of the 
program would alleviate to some degree 
some of the problems of the textile in- 
dustry, the program will not prevent the 
continuing liquidation of the textile in- 
dustry which has been in progress for 
some years. This is true because the 
program does not come to grips with the 
crucial fact that the economic ills of the 
textile industry are, in large measure, 
the inevitable result of certain unwise 
trade practices and policies adopted and 
pursued by unidentified officers of the 
State Department who distort and per- 
vert the reciprocal trade concept orig- 
inated by Franklin D. Roosevelt’s great 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 

Cordell Hull laid down certain pre- 
cepts in respect to American industries 
and foreign trade which are crystal clear 
and indisputable. He declared that the 
only mutually satisfactory trade between 
nations is reciprocal trade, and that any 
true reciprocal trade, in substance, in- 
volves an exchange of surpluses by the 
trading nations. As a consequence, he 
repeatedly said that the United States 
ought to enter into trade agreements 
with other nations under which the 
United States would export to such other 
nations goods produced in the United 
States in surplus quantities, and would 
import from such other nations goods 
which the United States either could not 
produce or could not produce effectively. 
He pointed out on a number of occa- 
sions this truth: When we import from 
abroad goods which we are producing at 
home in surplus quantities, the inevita- 
ble result is that American industries 
suffer a loss of domestic markets, Amer- 
icans who work in such industries suffer 
a loss of their jobs, and Americans who 
have invested in such industries are de- 
prived of a fair return on their invest- 
ments. 

This is precisely the plight in which 
the textile industry now finds itself. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
American textile industry has always 
produced a surplus of textile products, 
the unidentified men in the State De- 
partment who now manage our trade 
policies and practices have actually been 
encouraging the importation into the 
United States of textile products manu- 
factured abroad by foreign workingmen, 
whose pay in some instances is only ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the pay of 
American textile workers. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, headed by the able Senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, Jonn Pastore, 
has made a detailed study of this en- 
tire situation, and has made it crystal 
clear that the only way to prevent the 
continuing liquidation of the textile in- 
dustry in the United States is for the 
United States to establish import 
quotas on textile products by country 
and by category. 

It is impossible to overmagnify the im- 
portance of the textile industry to North 
Carolina. Approximately one-half of all 
the North Carolinians employed in 
manufacturing earn livelihoods for 
themselves and their families in this in- 
dustry. 
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The absurdity of the present practice 
of encouraging the importation into the 
United States of textile goods made by 
cheap labor abroad, when American 
textile workers are producing such goods 
in surplus quantities, is made manifest 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
was enacted by the Congress to improve 
the compensation and working condi- 
tions of American workers. Under the 
section of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
codified as section 215 of title 29 of the 
United States Code, it is made a crime 
to ship in—interstate—commerce goods 
manufactured by Americans who are 
paid less than the minimum wage estab- 
lished by the act or who are compelled 
to work more than the maximum hours 
prescribed by the act. 

While the Congress undertakes in this 
manner to afford protection to American 
textile workers, the unidentified men in 
the State Department having charge of 
our trade policies and practices actually 
rob American textile workers of their 
jobs by encouraging the importation in- 
to the United States of textile products 
which it would be unlawful to ship in 
interstate commerce if they had been 
produced under similar conditions in 
America. 

The remedy which ought to be applied 
is simple. Instead of continuing the 
liquidation of the American textile in- 
dustry, the Federal Government should 
allot to friendly foreign nations quotas 
by country and by category, giving such 
nations such reasonable part of our 
domestic textile markets as may be 
necessary to enable them to maintain 
viable economies, and reserve the re- 
mainder of such textile markets to our 
own industry. By so doing, we can best 
promote the interest of the free world 
and the soundness of our own domestic 
economy. 





THE DANGER OF TAX TINKERING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
the administration presented to the 
Congress a series of proposals for revi- 
sion of the tax laws. These, of course, 
must now be examined carefully. 

Taxwise, we now, regrettably, exist in 
a kind of hand-to-mouth practice of 
levying new laws and continuing ones 
that threaten to expire. Rarely do we 
repeal such laws, even though some of 
these have continued long beyond their 
originally intended time. 

Generally, we have followed a pattern 
of economic expediency, rather than to 
attempt to adopt a system of principles 
designed to meet the long-range needs 
of the country. 

In my judgment, however, this is 
exactly what we need—that is, the cre- 
ation of a tax philosophy and program 
to serve and preserve our free-enterprise 
system, as well as establish a more equi- 
table method of treating our taxpayers. 

Recently, I introduced in the Senate 
S. 10, which proposed the establishment 
of a commission to carry out a full-scale 
tax reform. 

The purpose of the commission is to 
make a top-to-bottom review of the tax 
system, to develop recommendations for 
more equitable laws, to try to find ways 
and means by which the country can 
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first, more effectively meet its fiscal 
needs; second, assure fair treatment of 
our citizens under the law; and third, 
spur, not stunt, economic growth and 
progress. 

We recognize, of course, that tax laws 
first, if equitable, can serve the funda- 
mental needs of the country; but second, 
if inequitable, can wreak inestimable 
damage upon a free economy. 

Recently, Business Week, an outstand- 
ing publication in the business field, pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “The Danger 
of Tax Tinkering.” The editorial con- 
tains some realistic observations on the 
dangers of further “tinkering” with our 
tax laws without comprehensive reform. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue DANGER OF TAx TINKERING 


The tax proposals that President Kennedy 
has asked Congress to adopt this year are a 
very mixed batch of pickles. As the Presi- 
dent himself says, this is not a comprehen- 
sive and consistent program of tax reform; 
it is a hastily assembled collection of sepa- 
rate proposals. Each of the various compo- 
nents of the program will require extensive 
analysis as Congress takes it up for action. 

At this point, however, at least one of the 
Kennedy suggestions is clear enough to be 
judged on its merits or lack of them. This 
is his plan to give an incentive to capital 
spending by allowing a tax credit for invest- 
ment beyond a specified percentage of de- 
preciation allowances. 

The aim of this proposal is admirable, and 
when some companies see the very substan- 
tial tax savings it would give them (up to 
30 percent of their total tax liabilities in 
some cases), they will, perhaps understand- 
ably, be inclined not to look a gift horse in 
the mouth. Nevertheless, this gift horse is 
one that does require a careful dental ex- 
amination. 

The President’s proposal, unfortunately, 
would do exactly the kind of thing that has 
so added to the complexities and inequities 
of the existing tax structure: It would use 
tax breaks to certain income recipients to 
encourage actions that the Government 
wishes to favor, or in effect, to grant subsi- 
dies to certain kinds of economic activities. 

The sliding scale of tax credits would seek 
to induce businesses to spend money on 
plant and equipment rather than for other 
purposes—which might well contribute even 
more, in the case of individual companies, 
to their growth and the growth of the Na- 
tion. In addition, the proposal discriminates 
in favor of rapidly growing industries as 
against those laboring to generate sufficient 
funds for modernization or expansion. 

Even worse, this legislation—in the judg- 
ment of experts in the field—is unspeakably 
complex and might lead to years of litiga- 
tion. The very fact that the Government 
has put in so many qualifying clauses is 
testimony to the clumsy and discriminatory 
nature of the proposal. 

This is no time to add further complexities 
to our already labyrinthine tax system. The 
reform of that system—which Kennedy him- 
self says is a must for the next session of 
Congress—should aim at simplicity and 
equity—with tax considerations playing a 
minimum role in the process of making busi- 
ness decisions. This tax credit proposal is 
completely in the wrong direction. 


DOUBTFUL GAINS 
To raise $1.7 billion a year to offset the 


cost of the incentives for capital investment, 
the President proposes a variety of meas- 
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ures—including withholding at the source of 
the tax on dividends and interest, repeal of 
the dividend credit, tighter rules on deduct- 
ible business expenses, and tougher treat- 
ment of income earned overseas. 

It seems highly doubtful that some of 
these will produce as much revenue as the 
President hopes. Withholding the tax on 
dividends and interest, for instance, may 
catch some income that now escapes taxa- 
tion, but much of the money that is col- 
lected will have to be refunded eventually 
because it goes to pensioners or small hold- 
ers who owe no tax. 

The proposal for new taxes on foreign op- 
erations of American corporations is a some- 
what different matter. It is made against 
the background of the deficit in the USS. 
balance of payments. In seeking to repeal 
the current deferral of taxes on earnings 
of American subsidiaries operating in indus- 
trialized foreign countries, the administra- 
tion is hoping to encourage a prompter— 
and larger—return of taxable earnings to 
the United States. 

The same objective is behind the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to abolish tax de- 
ferrals for companies operating in foreign 
“tax havens’’—a practice that has also com- 
plicated our balance-of-payments problem. 
The administration charges that tax havens 
are being abused by tax evaders, that they 
not only defer taxation but sometimes man- 
age to avoid taxes entirely in repatriating 
earnings, 

SWITCHING SIGNALS 


No one can deny the fact that the emer- 
gence of the balance-of-payments problem 
calls for a variety of countermeasures, in- 
cluding changes in taxation. Nor can there 
be any argument against the administra- 
tion’s efforts to cut down on abuses that 
are possible under present law. 

But the fact is that ever since World War 
II, Washington has encouraged American 
companies to increase their investments 
overseas. In effect, the Kennedy administra- 
tion is saying that this program worked too 
well and that it must now abolish any in- 
ducements to invest abroad, at least in the 
industrialized countries. 

Most American corporations that have in- 
vested abroad on a long-term basis feel that 
this switch in philosophy amounts to put- 
ting a penalty on them for risking their 
capital to do what the Government once 
wanted them to do. They complain that 
they would not have made such commit- 
ments on a temporary basis, and they con- 
tend that repeal of tax deferral now will give 
foreign companies, which already are pro- 
viding intense competition, a definite advan- 
tage in the fight for world markets. 

In the long run, these companies argue, 
the President’s proposals could increase the 
strain on our balance of payments rather 
than relieve it. 

In the circumstances, it is particularly 
important for Congress to make sure that it 
has heard all sides and considered all avail- 
able evidence before it acts. The final ver- 
sion of any legislation in this area must be 
carefully drawn so that it will not hurt but 
help the balance-of-payments situation, 
with an absolute minimum of injury and 
injustice to investors who have sent their 
money abroad in all good faith. 





NEEDED: SPEEDUP OF U.S. SPACE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Nation is paying special tribute *9 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, our first mau 
in space. 

This is a just and fitting observance 
in honor of a brave man; in recognition 
of a major breakthrough in our space 
exploration program; and in celebration 
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of a historically significant step for- 
ward in freeman’s effort to explore the 
universe. 

The American people, I believe, can be 
justly proud. 

Now, however, we look forward to suc- 
cess—with, we pray, a minimum of set- 
backs—in our next step of launching 
a manned spacecraft into orbit around 
the earth. 

In the world stadium, nations are care- 
fully watching the contest between the 
major protagonists of freedom and com- 
munism in space exporation—the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Although 
we didn’t plan it that way, this is, in- 
deed, a real space race. 

According to experts, the cumulative 
scientific-technological value of our ac- 
complishments far exceeds that of the 
Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, we cannot ignore nor 
underestimate the psychological impact 
which Russian firsts in space have had 
upon the minds of the world. 

Regrettably, the U.S. timetable has 
run only a short distance behind Com- 
munist launchings. After the first sput- 
nik, for example, we shortly orbited not 
one, but many satellites—now outnum- 
bering the Soviets by about 40 to 15. 

Recently, the Soviets reportedly orbit- 
ed the first man in space. Now, we have 
successfully conducted a _ suborbital 
flight. 

With such a relatively short lag in tim- 
ing, it would appear that by only a slight 
speedup of our program we could demon- 
strate to the world that we can accom- 
plish space feats not only equal to and 
greater—but also faster—than the Soviet 
Union. 

The question is not: Will we do these 
things? Rather, the issue is: When will 
we do them? 

Will we do them before or after the 
Soviets? In my judgment, we should do 
it before. 

We recognize, of course, that space 
feats are basically scientific-technologi- 
cal military accomplishments rather 
than weapons of propaganda warfare. 

Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the 
tremendous psychological impact which 
Soviet triumphs have had upon the 
world. 

The task now is to first, predetermine 
the next major accomplishments in 
space; and second, as possible, set up the 
timetable so that the United States can 
get the maximum benefit not only from 
the accomplishments themselves, but 
also from the great psychological impact 
of firsts in the space race. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
the purpose of consideration of some of 
the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any reports of committees? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nomination of Julius C. Holmes 
and the nomination of Harold C. Doyle 
be passed over, and that the remaining 
nominations on the calendar be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be stated 
as requested. 





US. ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James B. Brennan, of Wisconsin, to 
be U.S. attorney for the eastern district 
of Wisconsin for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. marshals. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the nominations of U.S, mar- 
shals will be considered en bloc; and, 
= objection, they are confirmed en 

loc. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR., AND 
HIS FELLOW ASTRONAUTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsENn]; the distinguished minority 
whip, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL]; the distinguished majority 
whip, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]; and myself, and, I am 
quite certain, all the other Members of 
the Senate, I submit and send to the 
desk a resolution for which I request 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 140) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas Commander Alan B. Shepard, to- 
gether with the six other astronauts orig- 
inally trained in the United States demon- 
strated with their great courage, dedication, 
skill and perseverance in the arduous prep- 
aration for flight into space; and 
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Whereas the first flight of an American 
into space was made successfully by Com- 
mander Alan B. Shepard, Junior, United 
States Navy, in his flight from Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida, on May 5, 1961, in the spacecraft 
“Freedom 7” propelled by a Redstone rocket; 
and 

Whereas by the courage, skill, perseverance 
and devotion to duty exhibited by Com- 
mander Shepard in that flight, therefore, 
he has earned the admiration of all Amer- 
icans; and 

Whereas by his successful flight, Com- 
mander Shepard has personified the deter- 
mination and capacity of the United States 
with respect to the exploration of space for 
peaceful purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby extends 
to Commander Alan B. Shepard, Junior, 
United States Navy, its greetings and felicita- 
tions, and its highest commendation for the 
invaluable contribution made by him to the 
Nation and to the science of space explora- 
tion by man through his historic flight into 
space. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is 
directed to transmit to Commander Shep- 
ard a copy of this resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
successful completion of the first 
manned flight into outer space by an 
American astronaut, Commander Shep- 
ard, is an event of great moment. In 
the scientific and technical sense, it rep- 
resents an important stride in the explo- 
ration of outer space. In the realm of 
the human spirit, it symbolizes the un- 
ending challenge of the unknown. Some 
have wondered what makes a man want 
to stake his life on a rocket ride. The 
answer is simple. Outer space is like the 
mountain. Men take the risk because it 
is there. 

It is fitting that the rocket should have 
been named “Freedom VII,” for this was 
the first flight into space by a freeman. 
It was the first and the only manned 
space flight which was freely observed 
and freely reported. It was an impor- 
tant step toward maintaining both free- 
dom in outer space and earthly freedom 
affected by the use of outer space. This 
is the ultimate meaning of the flight of 
Commander Shepard, and of our efforts 
as a Nation in the field of space explora- 
tion. 

We could also do with less talk about 
prestige, Mr. President, and a better un- 
derstanding of the significance of space 
exploration for our way of life. With 
respect to freedom of international com- 
munication, for example, within a mat- 
ter of several years we are likely to be 
confronted with one of the most amazing 
opportunities as well as one of the most 
serious problems in history. 

By means of satellite relay, it will be 
possible to transmit to every corner of 
the globe a single television program 
which will be made understandable 
everywhere through simultaneous trans- 
lation. Think of it. Yet think also of 
the consequences if the global television 
system is controlled by forces hostile to 
our way of life. 

Equally significant for the future of 
freedom is the implication of space ex- 
ploration with respect to the natural 
phenomenon of weather. Freemen have 
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a Vital stake in the meteorological use of 
outer space in the years ahead. 

These are only two illustrations of the 
importance of space exploration for the 
future of freedom. There are many 
others, and many more to come. After 
all, who would have dared, even a few 
years ago, to imagine that in 1961 the 
first man in the history of man should 
have been delivered beyond the gravita- 
tional field of this planet and safely re- 
turned to earth. 

We can be grateful for the labor of 
all who made it possible for Commander 
Shepard to make the first successful 
freedom flight. To all of the scientists, 
administrative personnel, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen, and to the thousands who 
participated in the air and naval op- 
eration on the day of the flight, we ex- 
press our appreciation. To the hun- 
dreds of newspaper, radio, and television 
reporters and technicians, as well as 
to the papers and stations, we express 
appreciation for their excellent service 
in communicating this momentous hap- 
pening. Those in Congress and in the 
executive branch who have contributed 
to the development of the space pro- 
gram can also take satisfaction for their 
part in making the program a success. 

Finally, Mr. President, every Ameri- 
can has contributed to the space pro- 
gram and to the flight of Freedom VII, 
and I join them in saying to America’s 
No. 1 astronaut: Well done, Comdr. Alan 
Shepard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that copies of the resolution in be- 
half of Commander Shepard be for- 
warded by the Secretary of the Senate 
to the six other astronauts. They are, 
likewise, entitled to warmest recognition 
and congratulations. It was the luck of 
the draw which designated one of them, 
and we know they were all ready to do 
their duty had they been selected. The 
names of the others are Walter Marty 
Schirra, Jr., Donald Kent Slayton, Vir- 
gil I. Grissom, John H. Glenn, Jr., Leroy 
Gordon Cooper, Jr., and Malcolm S. 
Carpenter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, about 
200 years ago Peter the Great and his 
entourage were moving through Poland. 
Someone indicated there had been de- 
vised a new torture machine on which 
the human body could be broken. When 
Peter the Great asked that it be demon- 
strated, he was told that they had no 
one in prison on which to demonstrate 
it. Peter the Great then said: 

Take one of my entourage and break his 
body on it. 


There we have an indication of what 
happens under a despotic and tyranni- 
cal government, where life has no dig- 
nity, often no value, in sharp contrast 
to what happens in a free country. 

Sometime early last year seven young 
men appeared at my office. They were 
going to use my Office briefly in antici- 
pation of a modest reception in the old 
US. Supreme Court Chamber. They 
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were the seven astronauts, including 
Comdr. Alan Shepard. I suggested we 
ought to have pictures taken. He said: 
“I am afraid it is against the rules.” 

I said: 

We are in my Office. It is private. If you 
do not mind, we will have the pictures 
taken. 


How delighted I was, after the an- 
nouncement came from Cape Canaveral, 
that the picture of the seven astronauts 
is still intact. May it always be intact. 
May all their flights be successful. But 
I point out that there is no law to com- 
pel a person to become an astronaut. 
There is nothing in the whole lexicon of 
our Government that requires a man to 
submit himself, whether he is in or out 
of the armed services. This is a volun- 
tary matter with seven fine young Amer- 
icans, who are willing to take the haz- 
ards and risks which are involved for 
the purpose of advancing the cause of 
science and keeping the country in the 
forefront of scientific achievement. 

So today, as we salute a very notable 
exploit, we salute also the atmosphere 
of freedom in which it was encompassed, 
the greatest moral climate, which sum- 
mons up all the courage, all the sense 
of risk, all the talents of which human 
beings are capable in the cause of their 
country. 

Today we salute the astronauts and 
also the great gospel of freedom. 

Mr. COTTON. On this day, when the 
Congress and the country honor the 
American astronaut from New Hamp- 
shire, I ask for myself and my colleague 
(Mr. Bripces] that an editorial pub- 
lished in the Manchester, N.H., Union- 
Leader be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALAN B. SHEPARD, Jr., NEW HAMPSHIRE, FIRST 
IN SPACE (May 5, 1961) 

Today even the Great Stone Face wears a 
smile because by the grace of God, the cour- 
age of a New Hampshire boy and the skill of 
American scientists, the United States be- 
came the first Nation to put a man in outer 
space. 

This newspaper will never recognize the 
Soviet claim to have put a man in space as 
any more than the everlasting Communist 
lie. The Communists knew this Nation was 
about to put a man into space, so they 
staged their fake performance in order to try 
to maintain their reputation for always be- 
ing first. 

Today from Coos to the sea every New 
Hampshire man, woman, and child walks 
taller in the pride that it was a New Hamp- 
shire boy who rode in the space capsule, out 
from the murk and confusion of this world 
into the clear realm of outer space. 

Above and belond the scientific achieve- 
ment of this first man’s space flight is to be 
remembered the sheer courage of Derry’s 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr. 

This was no buggyride to the local drug 
store for a sundae. One misplaced wire, 
one short circuit, one tiny thing gone wrong, 
and this would have been a one-way ride 
into eternity. 

No one forced Alan Shepard to take this 
risk. He made his choice freely and con- 
sciously because of his love of country and 
his desire to put this Nation once again on 
the winning side. 

This is the greatest of all human bravery. 
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Men have, on occasion, impetuously dashed 
into a burning fire and performed a daring 
rescue, or in the heat of battle, stormed an 
enemy fortification in the face of almost im- 
possible odds. 

However, Alan Shepard’s decision was a 
calm, cool, conscious choice in the tradition 
of his native State’s motto, “Live Free or Die.” 

WILLIAM LOEB, 
Publisher, 


Mr. COTTON. To quote the edi- 
torial: 

Today, from Coos to the sea every New 
Hampshire man, woman, and child walks 
taller in the pride that it was a New Hamp- 
shire boy who rode in the space capsule. 


I am indeed proud today to have 
printed in the Recorp this editorial ex- 
tolling the heroism and bravery of this 
son of New Hampshire, Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr. 

The editorial emphasizes a point well 
made today in the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, the mi- 
nority leader [Mr. DirrKsEn]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my word to what my distin- 
guished colleague from New Hampshire 
has said about Commander Shepard. It 
is a very happy day for America. It was 
a wonderful day on Friday, when the 
prestige of America rode with Com- 
mander Shepard in his Mercury capsule. 
His accomplishment has added greatly 
to the standing and prestige of this 
country in the whole free world. We are 
proud that America has done it. My 
colleagues and I are doubly proud that 
Commander Shepard is from New 
Hampshire; that he is not only a typical 
American, but a typical New Hampshire 
boy. I have known his mother and 
father and his whole family for a long 
period of years. They are very fine citi- 
zens of our State. We share the great 
pride of New Hampshire with the whole 
Nation today. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
last Friday, when it was announced to 
the world that the United States had put 
a man into outer space, I was attending 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
Lions International in Louisville, Ky. 
This announcement made a deep impres- 
sion on the members of the board, who 
within minutes adopted a congratulatory 
statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
statement be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, as I believe it expresses 
the joy, hope, and aspirations of the 
American people in eloquent language. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The 625,000 members of Lions Interna- 
tional from 111 nations and geographical 
locations of the free world, through appro- 
priate action of its international board of 
directors, convened in Louisville, Ky., ex- 
press their joyful congratulations to the 
first American astronaut, Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., upon the successful completion of the 
first space entry and return flight on Fri- 
day, May 5, 1961. 

It is our sincere hope and prayer, that 
this feat may redound to the true cause of 
universal peace, rather than as an adjunct 
to human destruction—To this end we in- 
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yoke the enterna!l and merciful benediction 
of Almighty God. 

Given under the seal of Lions Interna- 
tional and the signature of its international 
president, this 5th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord, 1961. 

Frnis E. Davis, 
International President. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services since its inception and 
as @ member of the Committee on 
Aeronautical-and Space Sciences, I wish 
to join in congratulating Commander 
Shepard and all those who are associ- 
ated with him in the tremendous ac- 
complishment about which we have 
read in the last week. We have heard 
much discussion on this subject with 
relation to the peace value of space, 
with relation to the military value of 
space; the prospective uses both for 
peacetime progress and in wartime 
activity. We have just witnessed a won- 
derful accomplishment. 

We ought now to go forward with 
that endeavor and follow up with other 
accomplishments on the path on which 
Commander Shepard has so ably led the 
way. 

I believe the six other members of the 
astronaut group who did not ascend at 
this time, but who will certainly achieve 
some future accomplishments in space, 
should be joined in our congratulatory 
speeches today. I join with all others 
who are proud of the accomplishment 
of Commander Shepard and what it 
means to the future of our country and 
to peace in the world. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, today we are all joining in 
our salutes to Commander Shepard for 
his stupendous achievement. I was 
privileged to meet the commander a few 
minutes ago at the reception. I said to 
him: 


You said, “Man, what a ride.” 
“Commander, What a man.” 


But with all of our salutes to Com- 
mander Shepard for his accomplish- 
ment and what it has meant to the free 
world, we should recognize also that it 
is the culmination of efforts of many 
other people, and that he himself has 
been backstopped by other astronauts 
who have gone through a demanding 
period of training. It was my privilege 
a short while ago to visit with one of 
the other astronauts, Colonel Glenn, 
who was a stand-in for Commander 
Shepard. I was impressed by Colonel 
Glenn as, I am sure, I would have been 
by Commander Shepard’s other asso- 
ciates. 

Every first team is supported by the 
second string. For every star in a vic- 
tory there are those who work with the 
star to make his accomplishments pos- 
sible. I ask unanimous consent, there- 
fore, that immediately following my re- 
marks there be listed the names, ranks, 
and immediate past assignments of the 
other astronauts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the Chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


We say, 
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There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Alan B. Shepard, Jr., commander, U.S. 
Navy; project test pilot for Navy F-5D Sky- 
lancer and instructor of test pilots. 

John H. Glenn, Jr., lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Fighter Design Branch, 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington. 

Virgil I. Grissom, captain, U.S. Air Force; 
test pilot, Wright pilot fighter. 

Malcolm S. Carpenter, lieutenant com- 
mander, U.S. Navy; air intelligence officer, 
U.S.S. Hornet, antisubmarine warfare air- 
craft carrier. 

Leroy G. Cooper, Jr., captain, U.S. Air 
Force; aeronautical engineer and test pilot, 
Edwards Air Force Base. 

Walter M. Schirra, Jr., lieutenant com- 
mander, U.S. Navy; suitability development 
work on the F-4H aircraft, Patuxent Naval 
Air Station. 

Donald K, Slayton, major, U.S. Air Force; 
Chief, Fighter Test Section, Edwards Air 
Force Base. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the statement 
made by the majority leader, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, in commendation of Ameri- 
ca’s first astronaut, Cmdr. Alan Shepard. 

This single feat of heroism, courage, 
and technology has put America back 
into the race for the conquest of space, 
and I certainly hope that it presages 
many “firsts” for this country’s space 
effort. 

I was privileged to be at Cape Ca- 
naveral as a member of the Aeronautics 
and Space Sciences Committee and had 
occasion to watch this historic mission 
which was so successfully accomplished 
by Alan Shepard. I am equally im- 
pressed with the teamwork that I saw at 
Cape Canaveral, where the best of 
American engineering, science, and tech- 
nical leadership was fused into one chal- 
lenging and all-important mission. 

This important success could mean 
much to America’s future in space and 
to the millions of people who have his- 
torically looked to this country for scien- 
tific and technical leadership. 

I salute Commander Shepard, each of 
the other astronauts, and every member 
of our space program who made this 
historic achievement possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we of 
the U.S. Senate, today, have been 
privileged to be close to greatness. 

It is the greatness of Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard, boy of New England and hero 
of America, our first man in space. 

It is the greatness of his fellow astro- 
nauts, all eager to be on with the still 
long and challenging problems and perils 
of space. 

It is the greatness of the team of un- 
sung aids—the scientists and all the 
myriad of major and minor workers who 
make this historic achievement possible. 

No, I will not say unsung, for modest 
Alan Shepard was the first to salute them 
and thank them for their invaluable part 
in this prestige performance. 

In a sense, too, we have been privileged 
to be close to the American home of 
sacrifice as wife and parents of Alan 
Shepard symbolize the spirit of our com- 
mon service—patriotism with an implicit 
trust in God. 
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Thus is written a golden page in the 
human history of our country. It is the 
power and persistence of the mind that 
makes such a feat practicable. It is the 
courage of the free heart that makes its 
accomplishment possible. It is the sin- 
cerity of the American spirit that dedi- 
cates its discoveries to the peaceful 
purposes of all mankind. 

All America salutes its son: Comdr. 
Alan B. Shepard. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senators who have 
commended Comdr. Alan Shepard. I 
believe the other six astronauts, who 
were fully trained and were standing by, 
should also be honored on this day when 
we honor this American who has writ- 
ten a new chapter in the human race. 

Commander Shepard’s achievement 
far exceeds the achievement of Colum- 
bus and far exceeds any other explora- 
tion in history, because others moved in 
the environment of man, and Command- 
er Shepard, with the help of scientists 
and the resources of the American Gov- 
ernment, has moved out of man’s nat- 
ural environment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of 
us were proud today to participate in 
welcoming to Washington Lt. Cmdr. Alan 
B. Shepard and his courageous fellow 
astronauts. We salute each of these 
men for his part in the great drama 
which culminated in last Friday’s thrill- 
ing space shot. 

It is also a magnificent and eloquent 
testimonial to our scientists who got 
such a late start in this field and have 
made such giant strides in a relatively 
short time. But of more immediate im- 
portance, we commend Commander 
Shepard for his courage and voluntary 
willingness to risk his life in this great 
cause. 

It is wonderful that he and the other 
astronauts have been greeted with such 
warmth and enthusiasm in Washington 
today. He has been received and con- 
gratulated by the President, by Mem- 
bers of Congress, by military leaders, and 
by world statesmen. This is all fitting 
and fully deserved. 

But the ultimate in American wel- 
come, the summit of American applause, 
apparently may be denied this great na- 
tional hero. At the present time, a rul- 
ing has been made that Commander 
Shepard and the other astronauts will 
not be permitted a traditional heroes 
ticker-tape parade in New York City. 

That city has officially extended an in- 
vitation for such a parade and the peo- 
ple of the city are waiting with open 
arms to extend their felicitations. 

There is no question that the recep- 
tion for Commander Shepard would out- 
do even that accorded Charles Lindbergh 
in 1927. 

I recognize, of course, that it may be 
found necessary for these men to re- 
turn at once to their important man-in- 
space mission. We must not in any 
way interfere with progress in that field. 

But I would hope it will be possible, 
within the limits of national security 
requirements, for this great event to be 
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authorized at some time in the near fu- 
ture. It must be remembered that al- 
though Commander Shepard is from the 
Northeast, as has been brought out by 
the distinguished Senators from New 
Hampshire, he is a national hero, fully 
qualified for this traditional national 
welcome. 

I have, therefore, sent a telegram to 
President Kennedy, asking him to re- 
consider the veto on the New York tick- 
er-tape parade, so long as such an event 
would not unduly threaten the national 
interest in our man-in-space effort. 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL’S EXCELLENT EDITORIAL 

ON FIRST FREEDOM SPACE FLIGHT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
May 6 appraising the great significance 
of Commander Shepard’s space flight be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM TRIUMPH 


Much more than a test pilot’s cool courage 
accompanied our first spaceman on his thrill- 
ing and historic journey. 

Riding with Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
in the freedom capsule were the prestige of 
the United States, the prayers of his fellow 
Americans and the good will of the free 
world. 

This is why the success of our first man-in- 
space venture produced throughout all our 
country a great wave of elation. 

“What a beautiful view,” Commander 
Shepard exclaimed, as the capsule was climb- 
ing across the threshold of space. 

“What a beautiful feeling,” we here on 
earth could echo as the parachutes lowered 
him to the ocean 302 miles from Canaveral. 

It is a justified elation in more ways than 
one. 

It puts us back in the space race with the 
Russians. 

It is true that we have yet to orbit a man 
around the globe. But Commander Shep- 
ard’s achievement is a certain portent that 
we will. 

This was the essential breakthrough. This 
was the triumph that took us out of zero 
in the astronaut space score. 

In contrast to the secrecy with which the 
Russians surround their space efforts—pro- 
claiming only those that succeed—our first 
spaceman attempt was announced far in 
advance. 

It was performed in the open before the 
press of the world, including the Soviet 
Union. 

If it had failed, it would have failed in the 
open. 

Commander Shepard literally rode a free- 
dom capsule. 

Our congratulations to him and to all the 
hundreds of men whose intelligence, sacri- 
fice, perseverance and dedication made his 
exploit possible. 

We don’t want to labora lesson. But those 
are the qualities all of us need in the relent- 
less cold war contest with the Russians—and 
if we show them, we shall win. 


Mr. MUNDT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MUNDT. If I may have assur- 
ance, Mr. President, that I shall have 
the floor after yielding, I shall be glad to 
do so. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Dakota may yield to me 
without losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the resolution been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution has not been agreed to. 

Doers the Senator desire to address a 
motion to the Chair? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the resolution be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 140) was 
agreed to unanimously. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
yielded by the Senator from South 
Dakota not be taken from the time al- 
lotted to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
indeed glad to yield for the purpose the 
Senator had in mind. I had hoped the 
resolution would be agreed to. I wish 
to speak about the event which gave rise 
to the resolution. 





AUTHORIZATION OF SPECIAL 
MEDAL IN HONOR OF THE GAL- 
LANT AND COURAGEOUS SERVICE 
OF COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Friday, 
May 5, 1961, will go down in history as 
a bright page for American freedom. 
Before the entire world, our Nation “put 
the chips on the table,” so to speak, in 
scheduling and succeeding with the shot 
which carried Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., to the space frontier. I am cer- 
tainly happy to be among those present 
and voting for the congratulatory reso- 
lution which the Senate has just adopted. 

The scientific achievement of the Proj- 
ect Mercury success of this past weekend 
cannot be minimized. This was a tre- 
mendous and historic accomplishment. 

However, it seems to me that even 
more important than the scientific and 
technological breakthrough achieved is 
that in this vital experiment we have 
once again demonstrated the strength 
and character of our people and one of 
the foremost reasons why a free society 
such as ours can fulfill the best hopes of 
mankind. 

Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., measures 
up to all that we would hope to achieve 
in a citizenry dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of freedom. His courage and forti- 
tude in undertaking this hazardous as- 
signment—for which he volunteered—is 
in the best traditions of our history in 
which American heroes have met and 
overcome tests and assignments under 
the most difficult of circumstances. 

It is indeed fitting that today Congress 
should adopt a resolution congratulat- 
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ing Commander Shepard for his heroism, 
As I have stated, it is proper indeed that 
@ measure paying tribute to Commander 
Shepard should pass both Houses of 
Congress today but it seems to me, Mr. 
President, we should do more than this 
in order to appropriately signalize this 
achievement and in order to establish 
proper recognition of the heroism dis- 
played by Commander Shepard and by 
the other astronauts. 

In view of that I believe it is fitting 
and proper we should do more than con- 
gratulate Alan Shepard, I feel that we 
should award to Commander Shepard a 
special medal for his achievement, which 
is deserving of the highest recognition. 
It clearly ranks as high in history as the 
memorable solo flight of Charles Lind- 
bergh in the Spirit of St. Louis. To- 
day, on behalf of myself and the two 
Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces and Mr. Corton], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing a special medal in honor 
of the gallant and courageous service of 
New Hampshire’s distinguished son, 
Commander Shepard, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the RrEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the REecorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 80) to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to present a medal to Comar. 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., introduced by Mr. 
Munpt (for himself, Mr. BripceEs, and 
Mr. Corton), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That, 
in recognition of the gallant and courageous 
service rendered by Commander Alan B. 
Shepard, Junior, U.S. Navy, in piloting 
the first United States manned flight into 
space, and in recognition of the fortitude, 
dedication and perseverance exhibited by 
him during his preparation for and execu- 
tion of this epic achievement in the history 
of American scientific endeavor, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized to 
present to Commander Alan B. Shepard, 
Junior, in the name of Congress, an appro- 
priate gold medal. For such purpose, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to cause to be struck a gold medal 
with suitable emblems, devices, and in- 
scriptions to be determined by the Secretary. 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $5,000 for this purpose. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 296) commending 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., for his out- 
standing achievement in flight into 
space, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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FLIGHT OF FREEDOM VII—TRIBUTE 
TO COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 296, just received from the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (H. Con. Res. 296) was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby commends Commander Alan B. 
Shepard, Junior, U.S. Navy, of Derry, 
New Hampshire, for his outstanding achieve- 
ment and the courage and skill displayed 
by him in his flight into space on May 5, 
1961, in the Mercury capsule known as 
Freedom 7. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day, both the House and the Senate have 
adopted resolutions paying tribute to 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr. 

It is my hope, and I am certain it will 
be fulfilled, that the House concurrent 
resolution will be adopted unanimously 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 296) was unanimously agreed to. 





JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
concluded its week-long national meet- 
ing in Washington. What I have to 
say this morning I had hoped to say on 
the floor of the Senate on Friday, but 
because the Senate was not in session 
then, it has been delayed until this 
morning. 

What I wish to call to the attention of 
Members of the Senate is the selection 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
as the recipient of the wrath and 
the condemnation of the organization 
known as the John Birch Society. 

President Eisenhower, Chief Justice 
Warren, Allen Dulles, the late John Fos- 
ter Dulles, as well as distinguished Mem- 
bers of this body, have been attacked by 
this organization. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce now joins those ranks. 

Quite recently I obtained a copy of the 
Birch Society’s so-called White Book. It 
is an accumulation of their once-a- 
month publications that the society 
circulates to all of its members. It 
buttresses two other manuscripts, the se- 
cret, or semisecret, “Politician,” written 
by Robert Welch himself, and the Blue 
Book, the official organizational manual 
for the society. The White Book, now 
available to all who are willing to pay 
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the price, discloses in its May 1960 bul- 
letin, at pages 10, 11, and 12, its position, 
or the position of its leader, Robert 
Welch, on the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I shall only skip read, in order to save 
time, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the full paging on the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce be included in the Recorp 
following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McGEE. What it says is that the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce—I am now 
quoting from the John Birch Society 
White Book: 


Is now offering a course in practical poli- 
tics for business people all over the United 
States. * * * We can’t help wondering 
whether or not the Lenin Institute in Mos- 
cow is now giving courses for the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


It goes on to suggest that what the 
society must do, and what they must 
urge the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to do, is “To publicize and 
eliminate any Socialist teachings or pro- 
Communist slant” political courses, 

Finally, the suggestion is made, in the 
tract, that “if the leftists have permeated 
the staff of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to the extent indicated—or pur- 
posely been placed on that staff during 
the recent liberal administration—the 
informed and patriotic members of the 
American business community still do 
not have to take it lying down.” 

It seems to me the attack on the US. 
Chamber of Commerce by the Birch 
Society speaks for itself. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From May 1, 1960, Bulletin of John Birch 
Society] 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is now 
offering a course in “Practical Politics” for 
business people all over the United States. 
It is also offering a course in “Free Enter- 
prise and the American Way of Life,” to 
plant foremen. And we can’t help wondering 
whether or not the Lenin Institute in Mos- 
cow is now giving courses, for teachers who 
are later expected to give courses to Amer- 
icans, on the American way of life. 

For the reports that have come to us 
indicate that, under the guise of practical 
politics, the lesson being insistently ham- 
mered into the heads of the businessmen 
is that: (1) The important thing is for 
them to win elections; (2) a liberal and in- 
ternationalist has a far better chance of 
winning any election in America today than 
a conservative and isolationist; and (3) that 
therefore the American businessmen should 
pick liberals as their candidates and become 
active in promoting the winning campaigns 
of such liberals for election. Maybe this 
line did not come directly out of Moscow— 
or maybe it did. But at any rate, Moscow 
certainly could not find a better one for 
promoting its indoctrination of American 
business and community leaders with ideas 
that serve its purpose. 

As to the course for foremen, at least one 
teacher of these courses—and apparently a 
typical one—has stated that: First, we must 
forget about communism, because this is not 
our problem; second, the current trend to 
socialism is not due to Communist infiu- 
ences, but to other faults, especially in our 
educational system; third, our country ex- 
ploited Japan by not paying the Japanese 
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enough for their silk, and exploited Mexico 
by using up its oil resources; fourth, our 
marines have been sent into countries to 
put down uprisings against ruling regimes 
solely because those regimes were friendly to 
this country; fifth, the money we have col- 
lected on tariffs should all be sent back to 
the countries on which the tariffs were paid, 
to subsidize the workers in those countries 
and bring their standards of living up to 
ours; sixth, our country was a young nation, 
which lacked understanding, but is now 
showing signs of growing up and assuming 
its proper responsibilities. These are the 
beliefs—or the pretended beliefs—please 
note, of a man who is teaching free enterprise 
to plant foremen, on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

We urge every businessman and every fore- 
man, who is a member of the John Birch 
Society, to go to one or both of these courses 
if possible, and to do everything he can to 
find out for himself—and document with 
notes made during or immediately after the 
meetings—just what is being taught and 
what general doctrines are being subtly and 
insidiously advanced. Then go to work 
through your local chamber of commerce, 
through the national chamber if you are a 
member, through your fellow businessmen 
and foremen, and through every practicable 
means and channel, to publicize and elimi- 
nate any Socialist teachings or pro-Commu- 
nist slant that you find in the U.S. Chamber 
courses; and to identify, and have the cham- 
ber get rid of, those who have been responsi- 
ble for such un-American propaganda. 

After seeing what has happened to the 
National Council of Churches, after seeing 
the kind of leadership the American Bar 
Association has recently been willing to ac- 
cept, and after seeing the infiltration or 
seizure by leftwing forces of so many solid, 
old American organizations which should 
have remained among our strongest bul- 
warks against the collective advance, we are 
no longer surprised at anything. But lack 
of surprise should not mean complacency. 
If the leftists have permeated the staff of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to the extent 
indicated—or purposely been placed on that 
staff during the recent liberal administra- 
tion—the informed and patriotic members 
of the American business community still do 
not have to take it lying down. And those 
who will stand up and fight now, in any 
particular community, will find that they are 
not alone but have allies doing the same in 
a great many other places as well. Such 
coordination is one of the primary functions 
of the John Birch Society in general, and 
of this part of this bulletin in particular. 





BUDGET DIRECTOR BELL DEFENDS 
ADMINISTRATION’S FISCAL POL- 
ICIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the 
Budget Director, Mr. David Bell, setting 
forth with somewhat more precision 
than previously the economic policy 
position of the administration. 

Because of the significance of Mr. 
Bell’s reply, I ask unanimous consent 
that his response and my questions pro- 
voking his response be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Proxmime. On page 11 of your 
statement, at the end of the third para- 
graph, you say, “The relevant criterion in 
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determining the desirability of a proposed 
use of resources for a public purpose is its 
value to the country in comparison to the 
value of using the same resources for 
other purposes, public or private.” 

It seems to me that this statement raises 
an enormously important philosophical 
question. The statement seems to imply 
that there should not be a presumption, 
and a strong presumption, on the side of 
using resources for private rather than pub- 
lic purposes. I feel that in a system of 
freedom, the presumption should always 
be clearly and emphatically on the side of 
freedom as compared with public action. 
At the same time, I have been perfectly 
ready and willing to vote and work and 
speak for public action where I think the 
case can be clearly made. Nevertheless, the 
presumption, in my judgment, in our free, 
private enterprise system, should be on the 
Side of private use of resources. 

Does your statement on page 11, as 
quoted, contradict this viewpoint and mean 
that there is in your administration’s view 
no presumption on the side of private, as 
compared with public, use of resources? 

Budget Director Betu. I agree entirely that 
in our free, private enterprise system, the 
presumption should be on the side of pri- 
vate use of resources. Only where, as you 
say, “the case can be clearly made,” should 
public action be undertaken—or, as my 
statement said, where the desirability of a 
proposed use of resources for a public pur- 
pose clearly exceeds the value of using the 
same resources for private purposes. 

Senator PRoxmirE. On page 10 of the “De- 
tails in Support of the Statement of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget,” in 
discussing budget changes under “Agricul- 
ture and agricultural resources,” you say in 
part, “The largest increases are $225 million 
in Commodity Credit Corporation expendi- 
tures under the new feed grain legisla- 
=. 

This surprises me, since the Secretary of 
Agriculture came before the Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee, of which 
I am a member, and contended that the 
new feed grain bill would save hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee was convinced that this 
legislation would conserve roughly $500 mil- 
lion in obligations that would otherwise be 
incurred by the CCC. Members of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee so stated in our 
report to the Senate on the feed grain bill. 
This is one of the reasons, and one of the 
most important reasons, why the feed grain 
bill was passed. 

It is easy to understand why this saving 
would not be realized for a period of years. 
In fact, the Secretary was at pains to ex- 
plain that this saving would be realized over 
a period of perhaps as much as 10 years. 
At the same time, it is very difficult to un- 
derstand why this particular legislation 
should have resulted in an immediate in- 
crease of $225 million in CCC spending. 
Can you give me an explanation of this? 

Budget Director Briu. The increase of 
$225 million in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion expenditures in 1961 results from the 
provision in the feed grain legislation which 
authorizes up to a 50 percent partial pay- 
ment to producers in advance of determina- 
tion of performance. Under this authoriza- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture will 
make such advance payment to the producer 
as soon as he signifies that he will cooperate 
in the program. However, it is expected 
that these payments will be offset in later 
years, as you suggest. 

Senator Proxmire. On pages 13 and 14 
of your principal statement, you argue for 
compensatory spending and retrenchment 
designed to stabilize the economy by ex- 
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panding public spending in a slack time, 
and contracting it in flush periods. 

You give several specific examples of ex- 
penditures which should not be so adjusted. 
Defense is one, enforcement activity is a sec- 
ond. No examples were given of govern- 
mental activities which are subject to 
speeding up and slowing down. I would 
appreciate it very much if you could supply 
me with specific governmental work which 
can be regulated this way, and if you could 
give me the approximate time between (a) 
a Presidential decision and time job-provid- 
ing activities could actually begin; (b) a 
congressional decision and the time actual 
work would begin on the job. 

I note that your statement does not con- 
tend that this governmental activity should 
depend upon economic forecasting. It does 
indicate that this governmental activity 
should be based on the actual economic con- 
ditions existing at a particular time. 
Although I consider the course you take in 
your statement the wisest, as I have little 
faith in economic forecasting, still it seems 
to me that there must necessarily be at 
least an element of economic forecasting 
involved unless you can show that substan- 
tial projects can be put into effect almost 
instantaneously. 

Would it not be better to strengthen our 
automatic spending and revenue stabilizers 
such as unemployment compensation and 
income taxes, rather than to time govern- 
mental purchasing and hiring on the feeble 
and uncertain reed of economic prediction? 

Also, you state on page 14 of your principal 
statement, “But steps to speed up public 
expenditure programs must always be taken 
with due care, lest waste and inefficiency 
result.” Can you give me examples of specific 
public expenditure programs which can in 
fact be speeded up or slowed down without 
significant waste or inefficiency from the 
standpoint either of requiring additional 
spending or postponing a needed service? 

Budget Director Bet.. Several interrelated 
questions are asked here. It might be well 
to begin an answer by noting, as pointed 
out in my statement, that the increase or 
decrease of Federal expenditure programs 
for the purpose of offsetting business cycle 
movements can be accomplished only within 
limits. And such actions should be care- 
fully evaluated to assure that they will not 
result in waste or inefficiency. The magni- 
tude of the desired adjustments depends in 
part on the economic conditions at the time 
in question. Moreover, whether the timing 
of an activity could be properly adjusted 
would depend on a variety of circumstances, 
including the state of agency planning and 
programing, the extent to which agency 
programs have been retarded by lack of 
funds, and the availability of financing at 
the particular time when the adjustment is 
required. Examples of activities cannot be 
given merely by citing certain general classes 
or types of Government operations. How- 
ever, some of the experience this year can 
be specifically cited. 

First, some actions which were taken ad- 
ministratively, within available funds, are 
(1) the speedup in payments of veterans’ 
life insurance dividends and of tax refunds, 
(2) the expansion and improvement of sur- 
plus food distribution to the needy, and (3) 
the acceleration of farm housing and direct 
veterans’ housing loans (including speedier 
processing of applications on hand partly by 
shifting assignments of agency personnel) 
from funds already authorized. Moreover, 
in February, the President requested each 
Federal department and agency to review its 
procurement and construction plans for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1961 with a view 
toward speeding up contracts and purchases 
within available funds. The purpose of the 
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speedup was to stimulate employment and 
production as quickly as possible without 
adding to the total of Federal expenditures, 
Agency plans reported under this directive 
indicated an increase of $660 million in ob- 
ligations and $247 million in expenditures by 
June 30, over previous. anticipations. 
Roughly one-quarter of this amount in- 
volves such defense activities as procure- 
ment of common supply items, and repair, 
rehabilitation, and modernization of exist- 
ing physical plant. Other examples of 
speedups within available funds include 
cleaning, repair, improvement, and construc- 
tion of public buildings, work on natural re- 
sources by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior, and construc- 
tion under the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Public Health Service. 

Thus, it was found possible to plan to 
shift some procurement and construction 
forward, with a sizable expected acceleration 
within weeks of the President’s directive. 
It might be argued that these actions would 
serve only to defer or delay the economic 
problem. However, there can be no ques- 
tion that the Government action was aimed 
at providing a stimulus during a period when 
private demands were weak, and that the 
private sectors of the economy might— 
partly as a result of the Government action— 
show greater strength later. 

Some expenditure changes, of course, re- 
quire legislative action, either in the form of 
new legislation or increased appropriations. 
With respect to new legislation (and the nec- 
essary appropriations therefor), programs 
such as temporary extended unemployment 
compensation can and will have a substan- 
tial impact within a very short time of con- 
gressional decision. 

Also, the expansion of certain types of con- 
tinuing work for which increased appropri- 
ations might be required, such as small pub- 
lic works projects, various types of resource 
conservation, and repairs and renovations of 
public buildings, can result in job-providing 
opportunities within a few weeks to 3 
months. 

In somewhat more detail, specific examples 
of small projects which it might be possible 
to start quickly and complete within a rela- 
tively short time are: 

Small water resource projects such as the 
Corps of Engineers levees, channe] improve- 
ments, other local flood protection works, 
and navigation and flood control works; and 
watershed protection projects in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s program. 

Roads, trails, and small structures (such 
as visitor centers, recreational facilities, pub- 
lic convenience facilities, miscellaneous util- 
ities, fire towers) needed in national parks 
and forests, and on public and Indian lands. 

Small buildings such as border and cus- 
toms stations, warehouses, Coast Guard sta- 
tions, fish hatcheries, wildlife refuges, and 
other facilities. 

Resource conservation work, such as refor- 
estation, timber stand improvement, reseed- 
ing, and range improvements, 

To be put underway quickly, projects 
should be already authorized, thus requiring 
only appropriations to start them. As 
previously noted, for most rapid impact, they 
should be small projects, which would re- 
quire little advance planning, on which con- 
tracts can be let quickly, and which can be 
completed within a year or 18 months. If it 
were the case that early construction of such 
projects brought them to completion before 
they were needed, some waste—idleness or 
underuse of facilities—would result. How- 
ever, in the great majority of instances, needs 
are urgent and even the requests for author- 
ization of construction are typically not 
made until the need is in existence. For ex- 
ample, requests for authorization of public 
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puildings usually are made only after various 
makeshift arrangements, including space 
rentals, have been resorted to. In such 
instances, it is possible to effect the expan- 
sion of Government activities without any 
waste or inefficiency. 

Larger public works projects, requiring 
a considerable amount of advance planning 
and several years to complete, do not have 
a similar degree of short-run flexibility. 
Once started, they can be speeded up or 
slowed down only within narrow limits, and 
they should progress at economic rates if 
waste is to be prevented. On the other hand, 
such projects are usually not scheduled for 
a start until the need for the project is ob- 
vious and pressing, and after a long period 
of planning and negotiation. If it is pos- 
sible to hasten the beginning of actual con- 
struction on these projects by speeding up 
the planning and negotiation stage, no 
waste or inefficiency should result. 

In the case of procurement, it is true that, 
to the extent that supplies are bought and 
warehoused in advance of actual need, a 
form of waste is involved. Even here, how- 
ever, there is usually some flexibility in 
warehouse use so that the only waste is an 
imputed one—the interest cost of funds 
spent earlier than they would normally have 
been spent. 

It is true, as you suggest, that some eco- 
nomic forecasting is inevitably involved in 
arriving at judgments regarding a change in 
the timing or magnitude of governmental 
activities for contracyclical reasons. I 
agree that such forecasting necessarily in- 
volves uncertainties. However, as the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
noted in his testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in March, the timelag 
problem in attempting to vary or adjust cer- 
tain programs for economic reasons is less 
serious at present than in any of the other 
postwar recessions, since we are now faced 
not only with a cyclical situation but also 
with the problem of persistent economic 
slack. Our current problem is not only to 
promote economic recovery from the reces- 
sion, but to foster a higher rate of economic 
growth. Thus there is now less risk that 
Government actions will be effective too 
late or will add to inflationary pressures. 

Our automatic spending and revenue stabi- 
lizers are certainly important contributors 
to economic stability and steps can and 
should be taken to strengthen them. As you 
know, the President has indicated that he 
will suggest improvements in the permanent 
unemployment compensation system to in- 
crease its effectiveness. However, I doubt 
that we can or should place complete re- 
liance on automatic stabilizers to the exclu- 
sion of discretionary (legislative and ad- 
ministrative) actions in times of recession 
or inflationary boom. Even relying on auto- 
matic stabilizers involves an implied fore- 
cast and policy decision—a decision that the 
degree of effect of the automatic stabilizers 
will be just right for the situation. 

Senator Proxmrmre. On page 15 of your 
Principal statement you argue for an in- 
crease in taxes in wartime for economic 
Stabilization purposes. I think almost 
everyone would concur with that position. 
Also, it seems to me that there would be 
no problem in persuading many that it 
would be wise to reduce taxes when the war 
is over. With the exception of war periods 
however, it would seem to me extremely 
dangerous to go much beyond the auto- 
Matic stabilization impact of our progres- 
sive income taxes by raising and lowering 
income taxes in anticipation of an economic 
recession or an economic boom. In a period 
like the present for example, couldn’t we 
Possibly dig ourselves into a bottomless 
deficit pit? 
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Can you indicate to me how such a pro- 
gram would have affected the Treasury if 
it had been pursued between 1931 and 1940? 

Budget Director Bretu. I agree that there 
are dangers in raising or lowering income 
tax rates in anticipation of an economic 
recession or an economic boom. Certainly 
great care and consideration must be given 
in determining any course of discretionary 
stabilization policy, whether it be on the 
tax or expenditure side. 

My point was threefold. First, the auto- 
matic stabilizers, while extremely useful, 
can and should at times be supplemented 
by certain governmental expenditure and/or 
tax actions as required by the then cur- 
rent and prospective economic situation. 
Because of the hazards in economic predic- 
tion and anticipation, the burden of proof 
and responsibility would have to be placed 
on those proposing the utilization of dis- 
cretionary compensatory actions. I agree 
that wartime and postwar actions represent 
extreme cases, but they do indicate examples 
of the kind of situations I have in mind. 

Second, as I stated, a major surge in 
private spending calls for an increase in tax 
rates, while a serious or prolonged decline 
in economic activity relative to the Nation’s 
potential would call for a reduction in tax 
rates; such change would, as a practical 
matter, ordinarily be based on actuality 
rather than anticipations. 

Third, over the longer run, tax and 
expenditure policies must be adjusted to 
assure that the economy is not being stabi- 
lized at levels far below full capacity. 

Any attempt to analyze the impact of 
various kinds of possible changes in tax 
rates during the 1930’s would at the very 
best be extremely hypothetical. Moreover, 
given the vast changes in the economy and 
in the Government tax and expenditure 
structure since that time, I do not think the 
conclusions which might be drawn would 
be particularly relevant to current and fu- 
ture periods. 

In the present situation, given the limits 
on the use of monetary policy because of 
the current balance of payments situation, 
fiscal policy must play a greater role in pro- 
moting economic stability and growth. The 
economy has been operating at a level con- 
siderably below its capacity and we have 
had persistent and high unemployment. In 
such a situation, a well planned stimulus 
to economic recovery as well as Federal ac- 
tions to foster longer run economic growth 
through tax and expenditure policy certainly 
need not place us in a bottomless deficit 
pit. Carefully designed and limited actions 
which succeed in generating recovery and 
growth toward full employment levels can 
easily result in increased total revenues and 
actually help us eliminate budget deficits 
which might otherwise be substantial and 
persistent. 

Senator Proxmrre. Your statement on 
page 16 of your principal remarks, “Now 
that the need for estimates of foreign ex- 
change expenditures is more apparent, and 
Treasury and the Budget Bureau are taking 
steps to identify direct outlays for foreign 
goods and services, and as the President 
directed in his balance-of-payments mes- 
sage, these will be considered in making 
budgetary decisions,” is very welcome. 

Now, would it be possible for the Budget 
Bureau, perhaps in connection with the 
Treasury, to offer an alternative analysis of 
our balance-of-payments situation to correct 
some of the factors in the balance-of-pay- 
ments equation to allow for the impact, di- 
rect and indirect, of governmental programs? 

For example, currently the exports of the 
country greatly exceed imports. At the same 
time, it is well known that one reason for 
this is because of our very large foreign aid 
program. Much of what we ship overseas 
adds to our exports. It seems to me that this 
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is a direct influence that could be easily 
segregated and indicated. 

On the other hand, the purchases of Amer- 
ican troops abroad unquestionably results in 
the export of American goods to satisfy the 
desire of American troops to buy American 
goods abroad. Is there any way this kind of 
indirect influence can be shown separately? 

Budget Director Breitu. In regard to your 
questions concerning the direct and indirect 
impact of governmental programs on the 
balance of payments, we are developing pro- 
cedures to identify that portion of exports 
financed with Federal funds, and the 
amounts of Federal expenditures for foreign 
goods and services. The problems of iden- 
tifying and quantifying the indirect effects of 
Government programs on the balance of pay- 
ments are far greater and it probably will be 
impossible fully to analyze these effects. 

For example, as to American troops abroad, 
we have rough estimates that approximately 
$250 million of U.S. goods were sold in PX’s 
in fiscal year 1960. <A large part of these 
goods are shipped abroad through military 
channels to U.S. warehouses, and are not re- 
ported as exports. As to troop expenditures 
in foreign economies for U.S. goods, we have 
no way of arriving at estimates of this indi- 
rect impact. It is unlikely, however, that the 
impact would be at all significant since most 
purchases of U.S. goods abroad would be 
through the PX system. 





BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO HARRY S. 
TRUMAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is an honor to join with Americans 
everywhere in wishing happy birthday to 
one of the great men of our time— 
President Harry S. Truman. 

We wish him well and hope for many 
more years of happiness and a full life 
for him and Mrs. Truman. We look for- 
ward to having the benefit, in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country, of his 
wise counsel and experience. 

Mr. President, last month the mural by 
Thomas Hart Benton, commemorating 
“Independence and the Opening of the 
West,” was dedicated at the Truman Li- 
brary in Independence, Mo. The main 
address was delivered by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, the Honorable 
Earl Warren. 

This was an historic and moving oc- 
casion. I hope that all Americans will 
have the chance to view this impressive 
painting and to see the Truman Library 
in Independence, which honors the Presi- 
dency and one of our great Presidents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren at the dedication 
ceremonies of the mural by Thomas Hart 
Benton at the Truman Library at In- 
dependence, Mo., April 15, 1961, a 
description of the mural written by the 
artist, and an article from the Kansas 
City Star dated April 16, 1961, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address, 
description, and article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ApprESS DELIVERED BY CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 

AT PRESENTATION CEREMONIES OF MURAL 

Dong spy THomas Hart BENTON FOR THE 

‘TRUMAN LipraRy INSTITUTE, INDEPENDENCE, 

Mo., ApriL 15, 1961 

It was less than 4 years ago that we met 
to dedicate this Harry S. Truman Library to 
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its high mission of service to our people 
and to their democratic institutions. 

In that short period of time it has passed 
successfully through the trials of initial or- 
ganization and is now firmly established as 
an outstanding center of research in the 
history of our Government in the mid-20th 
century. 

The Truman Library has already contrib- 
uted significantly to an understanding by 
our people of the Office of the Presidency. 
It has helped to create a new appreciation 
of the nature of that great Office, its re- 
sponsibilities, its powers and its limitations. 
The library has attracted scholars to an early 
and detailed examination of a critical pe- 
riod of American history while the facts are 
still fresh in the minds of living men. It 
has done much to enliven the interest of 
thousands of our young people in the his- 
tory of our Nation—and in doing so it has 
demonstrated again that there is no more 
effective material for stimulating—and satis- 
fying—that interest than the papers of our 
Presidents. 

It is good that President Truman’s papers 
should be rooted here in the ground from 
which they sprang—as are those of President 
Roosevelt and President Hoover, and as those 
of President Eisenhower soon will be, in their 
States. The Presidency binds together our 
whole people—from the East, the Far West, 
the Middle West, and the South—and what 
better reminder could we have of our basic 
national unity than the establishment of 
centers for the study of the Office of our 
Presidency in points as widely separated as 
Hyde Park, Palo Alto, Independence, and 
Abilene. It is good, too, because it reminds 
us that our strength comes not from our 
unity alone, but from the combination with- 
in our Union of a rich variety of vigorously 
divergent strains. 

Independence, Mo.—and the man from 
Independence to whom this institution is 
dedicated—symbolize for all of us the energy, 
the vision, the sturdy self-reliance, and the 
love of liberty which opened up our western 
frontiers. It is to this same spirit that we 
must look today to keep our Nation in the 
forefront of man’s race to conquer the new 
frontiers of our own dangerous and exciting 
age. 

When America moved through the gateway 
of Independence, Mo., to meet the challenge 
of the Far West, President Truman’s people 
were in the forefront of that historic cara- 
van. And rare judgment they had, too, for 
his maternal grandfather, Simon Young, and 
his partners soon became the owners of what 
is now Sacramento, the capital city of Cali- 
fornia. 

Thomas Hart Benton’s “Independence and 
the Opening of the West” captures the full 
drama of the epic western movement of our 
Nation. It cannot fail to reach the minds 
and hearts of all who see it. It will help to 
stir the imagination and the vision of our 
young people with whom the future of our 
Nation rests, and turn their thoughts to our 
heroic history and to the values which made 
this country great. 

In the late 1820’s and the early 1830’s when 
Independence was being settled, our country 
was an agricultural community of less than 
18 million people. Today, we are a highly 
organized, complex society of 180 million. 
It is all too easy, in these circumstances, to 
forget those earlier days and the lessons 
which they teach us. 

That was an heroic age, with many bril- 
liant and hard-won victories. Its heroes 


were not necessarily statesmen or generals, 
but determined individual men and women 
who pressed westward in search of independ- 
ence and opportunity for themselves and 
their children. Their victories were not won 
in great climactic battles, but in the daily 
surmounting of incredible hardships, priva- 
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tion, and personal danger. They had a great 
vision for the western country—and because 
they had a great vision great things were 
done. We must not lose that vision and that 
enthusiasm, for they are the stuff of which 
true patriotism is made and upon which a 
nation’s future is built. 

As our people come to visit the Truman 
Library, their eyes will fall first upon this 
great mural—and if they see it with eyes 
brightened by a knowledge of our own his- 
tory every figure in it will have meaning for 
them and will help to build within their 
hearts a deep and abiding patriotism. The 
knowledge of our heroic past will open vistas 
for them into our future. It is upon the 
nurturing of this kind of patriotism in the 
hearts of our young people—a patriotism 
born of pride in the accomplishments of our 
past and faith in the future of our institu- 
tions—that the real security of our Nation 
depends. 

Our Nation’s progress has been based up- 
on the faith of Americans in themselves; 
upon their belief in their own institutions 
founded upon a knowledge of how and why 
those institutions came into being; and up- 
on their vision for the future. Upon our 
own faith, knowledge, and vision, and not 
upon the things we do or say because we 
hate or fear something or somebody, rest 
both the glory of our past and the hope of 
our future. 

When our Nation came into being we were 
a few scattered colonies stretched along our 
eastern coast. We pushed out to the Alle- 
ghenies, to the Ohio, to the Mississippi and 
the Missouri. From Independence our driv- 
ing, searching people struck out in three 
resistless streams to divergent parts of the 
then unknown West, possessed of a deter- 
mined belief in their ability to create a good 
life for themselves, and seeking only the 
opportunity to try. Each of these successive 
waves of migration was inspired by courage, 
faith, and hope—never by fear. It has often 
been said of these pioneers that the timid 
never started and the weak died on the way. 

This is the same country it was then, pop- 
ulated by the same stock. We have the same 
potential—we are still young. There is still 
room for unlimited development—and, for 
those who have the faith, for the satisfac- 
tion that comes from great accomplishment. 

The mural which we dedicate today, de- 
picting the expanse of the West and the 
courage of the men and women who con- 
quered it, will inspire us all to face with 
courage and hope the great unexplored 
realms of matter, mind, and soul which 
spread before us. It will be a symbol to all 
of us of the spirit of our pioneer fathers who 
s0 successfully met the challenge of their 
time; and it will be a symbol, too, of the 
great President who came from that stock 
and who brought to the high councils of our 
Nation and of the world, the courage and 
vision of the West. 

INDEPENDENCE AND THE OPENING OF THE 

WEST 


(By Thomas Hart Benton) 
THE BACKGROUND 


President Truman’s hometown was settled 
by farmers in the late twenties and early 
thirties of the last century. No doubt, in 
the pioneer American way of the time, they 
were looking for a quiet haven beyond the 
elbow jostling of crowds. This is not what 
they got. 

Independence became rapidly after its 
foundation a “jumping off” place for the 
West, a noisy, busy and somewhat turbulent 
frontier outfitting station. It mushroomed 
with blacksmith shops, wagon builders’ and 
wheelwrights’ sheds, stock traders’ corrals, 
general stores, gun shops, grog shops, and 
makeshift hotels. Milling in the new town’s 
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streets were hunters, fur trappers of the high 
Rockies, fur merchants from St. Louis and 
eastward, Indians of adjacent areas, titled 
adventurers from cultured lands across the 
sea, soldiers, literary celebrities, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Mexicans, and above all profit seek. 
ers of every shade and degree of honesty 
looking to the Indian trade or further to 
the Spanish trade of Santa Fe and Chihua.- 
hua. When the Oregon country beckoned in 
the early 1840’s the settlers poured through 
in one of the greatest migrations of history, 

For something over three decades Inde- 
pendence funneled through its streets and 
shops most of the expansionist energy of 
America, which, accelerated by the Jefferson 
administration’s purchase in 1808 of the vast 
tracts of Louisiana, began moving gropingly 
but irresistibly toward the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. That Independence should ex- 
ercise a prime function in this movement 
wast inevitable for, whether her founders 
knew it or not, they had established their 
town on ancient trails over which for cen- 
turies buffalu and deer had made their sea- 
sonal passings and over which, also for untold 
years, the Indians had marched their barter- 
ing and warmaking expeditions eastward and 
westward. Independence was located at a 
national takeoff point for the overland 
routes to the Southwest and the West. 

Before English speaking peoples had 
reached the Mississippi, French and Spanish 
adventurers and hunters had discovered and 
used the relatively easy southwestward 
passages Offered by the trails. After the ac- 
cession of Louisiana, American explorers be- 
gan probing them. Organized mercantile 
expeditions to New Mexico, Santa Fe, and 
Taos began passing, now and then, through 
or near the site of Independence. Coinciding 
with these movements, and a chief factor in 
forwarding the rapid growth of the town and 
in sustaining its historic functions, came the 
development of effective steamboating on the 
Missouri River. Westward travelers because 
of this could move easily to the very head of 
the Plains trails, so much more negotiable 
than those eastward. They could thus start 
the long part of the trek with fresh animals 
and sound wagons. So, set up at a strategic 
conjunction of river and trail and at a time 
when American urges westward were reach- 
ing to climactic proportions, it was given to 
Independence to play a first and major part 
in the continental destiny of the United 
States. 

THE PAINTING 


The mural painting, “Independence and 
the Opening of the West,” has obviously 4 
large theme. It is too large, in fact, for any- 
thing but generalized treatment in the space 
available. No specific events of written his- 
tory are therefore represented nor any of the 
specific individuals of record. There were 
too many of both. In their place are sym- 
bolic figures, symbolic happenings, represent- 
ing a multiplicity of real individuals and real 
events. For instance, your great-grandfather 
who went to the high western mountains and 
ought to be in the picture is not. Neither 
are his friends Kit Carson and Jim Bridger. 
In their place is a generalized hunter, trap- 
per, and mountain man who stands for all 
three. The same goes for the other people 
and things shown. 

In the area about and above the door are 
the chief opposing elements of the drama. 
Here are the Plains Indians, against the 
hunter and trapper, and the French 
“voyageur” and the permanent settler who 
finally dispossessed the Indians. The pro- 
spective settler represented is placed in the 
important position directly above the door 
because it was he, and she, who set the 
seal of accomplished fact on our continental 
destiny. Traders, explorers, hunters, and 
adventures marked the paths over which 
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destiny took its course but it was the 
settler who, in the end, was most con- 
sequential in establishing the United States 
we now know. All settlers, hunters, trap- 
pers, and traders of the West sooner or la- 
ter came in direct contact with the Indians 
whose hunting lands they invaded. 

The Indians adjacent to the the door are 
Pawnees. The Pawnees ranged from what 
is now Nebraska to the borders of present- 
day Oklahoma country. Their chief wealth 
was in horses and they were celebrated for 
their ability to steal them, from other 
Indians as well as from the whites. 

Travelers of the Plains trails might well 
meet them first. They would be likely to 
appear friendly in the hope of picking up a 
little coffee or tobacco, and this is indicated 
by the offer of the pipe to the leader of 
the settlers’ train which is coming to a halt 
for supper. The whites are suspicious as 
they usually were with Indians whose un- 
predictable behaviors, volatile tempera- 
ments, and ways of thinking they did not 
understand. Some justification of that 
suspicion is indicated by the Pawnee warrior, 
in the foreground to the left of the door, 
who though probably aware of the peaceful 
pipe offering has ideas of his own. The 
Indians were individualistic and acted more 
frequently on purely personal initiative than 
the whites who traversed the prairies. The 
whites knew the value of disciplined co- 
operative action. That is one reason why 
they dispossessed the Indians even though 
obstreperous whites frequently enough for- 
got their group responsibilities. It was these 
latter who caused most of the Indian 
troubles, according to Josiah Gregg, the first 
historian of the Plains, and aside from 
President Truman the most distinguished 
citizen of Independence. 

The Pawnee in the foreplane of the pic- 
ture is equipped, and painted, for maraud- 
ing action with ready bow and arrow and 
the famous Pawnee lasso entwined about his 
waist. Opposite to him on the right side of 
the door is the Jim Bridger, Kit Carson, 
Jim Beckwourth type of hunter, trapper, and 
mountain man, who first scouted the path- 
ways of the West. He would not make trou- 
ble with the Indians. Normally he gets 
along with them, but he would be ready, as 
the dropping of his traps and the charging 
of his gun suggests, for any troubles which 
might arise. He is a dead shot and, like the 
Indians, inured to physical hardships. He 
is not merely an adventurer but is as we 
say, “in business.” He works at his beaver 
hunting and trapping for a profit, but he 
usually expends this in a few wild days of 
“hoopla” with the whisky kegs, gambling 
rings, and acquiescent young Indian squaws 
assembled by more calculating fur seekers 
from Independence, St. Louis, and eastward, 
who buy his hard earned pelts at a fraction 
of their world market value. He it is who 
made possible the beaver fortunes of the 
Astors and other great and respectable no- 
tables of the 19th century. He himself is not 
notably respectable but is nevertheless one 
of the stalwarts of our westward destiny. 

Above him is that other omnipresent ac- 
tor on our western trails, the French voy- 
ageur—boatman, axman, mule skinner, and 
ox driver. Everywhere on the frontier from 
Louisiana to Canada he was the man of 
hard work, gay song, and perpetual good 
humor. His name is rarely known to record 
but we owe more to him, perhaps, than to 
his celebrated countryman Lafayette. 

In the foreground to the right of the door 
are shown the indispensable workers of an 
outfitting town such as was Independence. 
The boy pulling the bellows rope in the 
blacksmith shop is not paid for his trouble. 
He is doing what all country town kids have 
always liked to do, including the artist. 
Beyond these, again to the right, indicating 
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the direction of the trade which first built 
up the town is.a Mexican gentleman with his, 
at the moment, refractory riding mule. 

The oxen led in back of the wheelwright 
may be for sale or be simply on their way 
to the owner’s wagon. In the rear, wagons 
form a train, the loaded ones moving out 
toward the prairie. "Way back in the dis- 
tance, showing that the wagons are headed 
for Oregon, are the famous landmarks of the 
Oregon Trail, Chimney and Courthouse 
Rocks in western Nebraska. 

To the left of the door, back of the Pawnee 
warrior a trader displays his wares to a 
Cheyenne chief who has red fox furs to 
barter. Near the chief’s hand is his rifle, a 
French flintlock which has likely come west 
from New Orleans, its journey furthered 
perhaps by the introduction of an arrow to 
the body of its original owner. Back of the 
trader is the persuasive whisky keg, likely 
full of watered alcohol, pepper, and tobacco 
juice, and back of that a young Cheyenne 
squaw bringing in more fur to trade. Near 
her, pack mules are being reloaded for a 
further westward journey. They are tardy 
members of the mule train going over the 
hill. 

Above and to the left of the Cheyenne chief 
@ number of his young warriors show off 
their horsemanship, no doubt stimulated by 
trader’s beverages. Back of them is Fort 
Bent, a formidable adobe fortress set far out 
on the Santa Fe Trail along the banks of the 
Arkansas River, in southern Colorado. 
Back of the fort are the Spanish Peaks, 
landmarks of the way of Taos and Santa Fe. 

The lower panels, right and left of the 
door, show Independence in the late 1840’s 
and the Missouri River landing where ar- 
rived most of the goods and peoples which 
changed Independence from a quiet back- 
woods settlement to a gateway of destiny. 


ABOUT THE ARTIST 


The Benton mural was purchased for the 
Library by the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc., 
the private corporation that built the build- 
ing, and the Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 
Trust Fund for Mural Painting. The latter 
fund carried 40 percent of the $60,000 cost. 
The 38-year contract for the painting was 
signed June 6, 1958, by Mr. Benton, David 
D. Lloyd, executive director of the corpora- 
tion, and representatives of the National 
Academy of Design which administers the 
Abbey Fund. The Harry S. Truman Li- 
brary, a Federal Government institution 
under the National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration, 
owns and operates the Library but bore none 
of the coss of the mural. After extensive 
preparatory work, actual painting took ap- 
proximately 8 months. The work was com- 
pleted in March 1961. 

The artist used an acrylic polymer latex 
paint which was applied on a special Belgian 
linen surface. A sealer was applied over 
the original paint on the plaster wall, to 
prevent bleeding action, and the linen was 
applied with a polyester adhesive. The 
linen was then covered with a liquid latex 
gesso to provide the painting ground, The 
mural occupies a space 19 by 32 feet, and 
covers 495 square feet. 

Mr. Benton wants to express his apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Sidney Larson of Columbia, Mo., 
and Mr. Duard Marshall of Kansas City who 
squared off the wall in three-quarter inch 
squares and elevated his working design, or 
cartoon, in pencil—also to Mr. Charles Banks 
Wilson of Miami, Okla., who was an invalu- 
able assistant in the research for Indian and 
frontier material. 

The artist is the outstanding mural 
painter in America, and has done many other 
notable works including those at the Cap- 
itol Building in Jefferson City, Harzfeld’s 
Store and the River Club in Kansas City, 
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the new School for Social Research in New 
York City, and others for the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York and the 
State of Indiana. He was born April 15, 
1889, at. Neosho, Mo. The mural was dedi- 
cated on his 72d birthday. For many years 
he has lived in Kansas City, having served 
as director of the department of painting 
at the Kansas City Art Institute from 1935 
to 1941. He studied at the Chicago Art 
Institute and the Academie Julien in Paris, 
and has received a number of honorary 
degrees and memberships from organizations 
in this country and abroad. He is the author 
of a well-known book, “An Artist in Amer- 
ica,” and many articles. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Apr. 16, 1961] 


TRUMAN’S RESTRAINT AS A CRITIC EARNS 
PiLaupirs WirH BENTON’s ARTISTIC GENIUS 


(By Joe Lastelic) 


Thomas Hart Benton smoked a black cigar 
and listened with his head bowed yesterday 
as he heard his mural in the Truman Library 
in Independence described as an American 
epic. 

Nearly 2,000 persons sat under sunny skies 
in a stiff wind in front of the library during 
the hour-long dedication ceremonies of the 
mural. Heading the list of notables was 
former President Harry S. Truman and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. 

After he listened to the plaudits, Benton 
was called on for some remarks. He recalled 
that Mr. Truman had dabbed a bit of paint 
on the 19 by 32-foot mural, “Independence 
and the Opening of the West,” and now 
Benton joshed the former President about 
his help. 

“If he had any ideas for the improvement 
of the mural he didn’t tell me about them,” 
Benton said. “This is remarkable reticence, 
not often found at any time between patron 
and saint. 

“Even with such a supreme artist as 
Michelangelo, Pope Julius II was a frequent 
kibitzer,” Benton said with a smile. 

Benton said Mr. Truman has been his best 
patron. 

“He possessed the equipment as a historian 
to be a really disturbing kibitzer if he had 
wanted to,” the artist explained. “Instead, 
he permitted my work here to develop on 
its original plan and through its own logic 
to its own kind of completion. I, therefore, 
hope the mural turns out to be a success. 
If it does, the President’s considerate re- 
straint will have helped to make it so. If it 
doesn’t, you know who’s responsible.” 

Mr. Truman spoke of Benton in the same 
jocular vein. 

“I succeeded in getting along with Thomas 
Hart Benton and that’s a job that’s hard for 
anybody to do,” the former President said. 

He explained Benton was chosen to do the 
work because he is the best muralist in the 
country, adding: “I think this is his best 
painting.” 

In introducing the Chief Justice, Mr. Tru- 
man called him one of the greatest in the 
history of this country, adding that he was 
honored and grateful to have Warren attend 
the ceremony. 

The mural “captures the full drama of the 
epic western movement of our Nation,” 
Warren, the dedication speaker, said. 

“It cannot fail to reach the minds and 
hearts of all who see it. It will help to stir 
the imagination and the vision of our young 
people with whom the future of our Nation 
rests, and turn their thoughts to our heroic 
history and to the values which made this 
country great.” 


CITES WEST’S HISTORY 


The builders of the West were not states- 
men or generals, Warren pointed out, but 
determined men and women who were in 
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search of independence and opportunity for 
themselves and their children. Their vic- 
tories were not won in climactic battles, but 
in the daily surmounting of incredible hard- 
ships, privation, and personal danger, he 
said. 

“As our people come to visit the Truman 
Library, their eyes will fall first upon this 
great mural, and if they see it with eyes 
brightened by a knowledge of our own his- 
tory every figure in it will have meaning for 
them and will help to build within their 
hearts a deep and abiding patriotism,” 
Warren said. “The knowledge of our heroic 
past will open vistas for them into our 
future.” 

This is the same country as when the 
pioneers struck west on the trails leading out 
of Independence, Warren said. It has the 
same potential, and there is still room for 
unlimited development. 

“The mural * * * will inspire us all to 
face with courage and hope the great unex- 
plored realms of matter, mind and soul 
which spread before us. 

“It will be a symbol to all of us of the 
spirit of our pioneer fathers, who so suc- 
cessfully met the challenge of their time; 
and it will be a symbol, too, of the great 
President who came from that stock and 
brought to the high councils of our Nation 
and of the world the courage and vision 
of the West.” 

In the presentation, Eugene Savage, New 
York, representing the Abbey Mural Fund 
and the National Academy of Design, called 
the mural an American epic that makes an 
outstanding contribution to our national 
consciousness and purpose. 

David D. Lloyd, New York, a member of 
the library's board of directors, said Benton's 
art “expresses and portrays America for the 
eyes of the world.” 

Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Washington, Archi- 
vist of the United States, accepted the mural 
on behalf of the Government and said it’s 
another step in making the Truman Library 
a great national cultural institution. 

“Mr. Benton is the best muralist America 
has produced,” Dr. Grover added, “and this 
is the best mural he has produced.” 

At the completion of the ceremony the 
dignitaries filed into the library, for a re- 
ception. The Chief Justice did not attend, 
but flew back to Washington. 

In the garden room of the library Mr. and 
Mrs. Truman, Mr. and Mrs. Benton, their 
daughter, Miss Jessie Benton, and Dr. Philip 
Brooks, director of the library, and Mrs. 
Brooks, greeted more than 1,000 guests. They 
drank punch and viewed Benton’s prelimi- 
nary sketches, models and other research 
work for the mural. 

Benton, who had expressed concern about 
having to shake so many hands stayed to 
the end. 

“Mr. President, the sun did come out for 
us after all,” Benton remarked during the 
reception. 

“I told you it would, Tom,” Mr. Truman 
smiled. 

BENTON BIRTHDAY FETE 

About 80 persons attended a birthday din- 
ner for Benton last night at the Hotel 
Muehlebach at which Sam Gorman and 
Barney Allis were hosts. 

Among those at the head table were Mr. 
and Mrs. Truman and Sir Roland and Lady 
Margaret Symonette of Nassau. They rep- 
resented Queen Elizabeth II. 

When the cake, shaped like a book was 
brought in, Benton looked at the four 
candles, blew them out, then made the brief- 
est of speeches: 

“When Mr. President Truman sits down 
with me for a birthday party I’d say, well— 
uh—uh—that’s a helluva occasion.” 

Later, at a gathering of some of the artist’s 
close friends at the Benton home to view a 
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painting he is now doing for the New York 
Port Authority, Sir Roland commented of 
Benton: “I’m terrifically fond of him.” 

Sir Roland, a native and lifelong resident 
of the Bahama Islands, holds the title of 
“leader of the Government.” 

“You don’t have anything here that cor- 
responds to it,” he said, “but in England, it 
would be the prime minister.” 

The official first became acquainted with 
Benton when the artist visited the tropical 
islands 2 or 3 years ago. 

“He came to one of our dinner parties,” 
Sir Roland said. “He’s a terrific character. 
I don’t suppose there is one in 10 million 
like him. He’s what I suppose we might 
term a rugged individualist.” 

“We came through here in 1959 and I saw 
him up on the scaffold,” the official said. “I 
met President Truman, too.” 

After Benton finished the Truman library 
mural, he repaired again to the Bahamas for 
revitalization. But this time, the artist 
became ill and returned home. 

“We're not trying to shun our share of the 
responsibility,” Sir Roland said. “But he 
went out on a fishing trip and got a cold.” 

“He told me just now,” the official said, 
“that he had made his mistake when he got 
on the airplane to return here. He said 
he should have stayed down there and re- 
covered. We have an excellent clinic there.” 





THE CHALLENGE OF OUTER SPACE 
TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR KERR 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. KERR] delivered the principal 
address at the University of Oklahoma on 
the occasion of the 13th annual Law Day 
observance on April 27. His address was 
entitled ‘“‘The Challenge of Outer Space 
to the Legal Profession.” It highlighted 
the many facets of the legal problems in 
this space era. 

Senator RospertT S. Kerr is a lawyer, a 
successful businessman, a recognized au- 
thority in the field of conservation, and, 
as we all know, is Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, on which I have been the 
ranking minority member since its in- 
ception. The judgment and _ insight 
possessed by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma has been invaluable in expe- 
diting the work of the committee. Sen- 
ator Kerr is well qualified to appraise 
realistically the legal ramifications and 
challenges resulting from space explora- 
tion. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that this learned and enlightened ad- 
dress delivered before his alma mater be 
made available to my colleagues and the 
public by having it printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF OUTER SPACE TO THE 
LEGAL PROFFESSION 
(By Senator Rosert S. Kerr) 

I want to thank Dean Sneed, and at the 
same time, congratulate him. My gratitude 
stems from the invitation to join with you in 
celebrating Oklahoma’s 13th annual Law Day, 
paricularly when this day is highlighted by 
@ program on the problems of space explora- 
tion. My congratulations are to Dean Sneed 
as the newly elected mayor of Norman. 

I seek your indulgence for a moment of 
reminiscence. Forty-five years ago as a jun- 
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ior in this university, I sat in the old chapel 
assembly room on this campus and heard 
what was regarded as one of the great men 
of that day, Dr. Raymond Robbins, speak of 
frontiers, new and old. I heard him recount 
in thrilling language his experiences in mak. 
ing the wild gold rush into Alaska in the 
last days of the previous century. He con- 
cluded his speech that morning by describing 
his experiences in standing on the rugged 
cliffs of our continuent and looking out 
across the Bering Sea to the frozen Siberian 
wastelands, where, he said, the West ends 
and the East begins. He then said, “As I and 
others stood there that stormy wintry morn- 
ing, we lifted our hands to Heaven and 
thanked our God for having been among 
those who had conquered the world’s last 
frontier. 

How little he knew of the vast and glo- 
rious frontiers ahead of which he had never 
known or heard. 

And, little did I dream when I attended 
the university that I would ever return here 
to speak before the college of law on the legal 
problems of space exploration. In fact, as 
recently as the last graduation of one of my 
sons from this college of law, the area of 
space law had not been opened. 

During my 12 years in the U.S. Senate, 
and before that, as Governor of Oklahoma, I 
have had many opportunities to talk to uni- 
versity and college groups over the State. 
My favorite subject, of course, has been 
“Land, Wood and Water.” Conservation and 
development of our natural resources, in 
order to insure future prosperity and growth 
of Oklahoma, has been my objective. I am 
profoundly grateful to the many people who 
have shared this dream and have helped s0 
much to bring it so close to reality. This 
program has had the enthusiastic support of 
our younger citizens and I am confident the 
Land, Wood and Water blueprint that we 
are using here in Oklahoma holds great 
promise for generations of Sooners to come, 
Mayor Sneed and the civic leaders of Norman 
have a great stake in this program, for the 
reservoir on Little River will provide this 
city, and the university, with many benefits. 
The Little River project is part of a truly 
remarkable idea, an idea that harmonizes 
with the hope and belief that this college of 
law will continue to expand its services to 
the people of Oklahoma. And not the least 
of these new services is the leadership it is 
providing to the Nation and world in the 
fleld of space law. 

Oklahoma’s Land, Wood and Water pro- 
gram has advanced more rapidly than simi- 
lar programs in other States with com- 
parable problems. I earnestly solicit your 
continued study and support of it, for it is 
becoming more and more apparent that the 
technology of natural resource conservation 
is closely related to the more glamorous 
technology associated with this Nation’s 
space program. President Kennedy pointed 
up the significance of this association just 4 
few days ago. In a comment upon the Rus- 
sian feat of orbiting a man around the earth, 
the President declared that if this Govern- 
ment’s water research program leads to 4 
practical method for making sea water 
drinkable, such a scientific breakthrough 
would be of greater benefit to mankind than 
anything accomplished so far in the race 
for space. 

Since I became chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences in January, I have amended my 
long standing slogan, making it: “Land, 
Wood, Water and Space.” I believe the new 
version accurately describes a new horizon 
of great promise for the pioneering spirit 
of Oklahoma. 

Oklahomans have never lost the spirit of 
youth, of optimism and of going ahead into 
the future undaunted by fear of what lies 
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over the horizon. The qualities needed to 
explore the universe are the selfsame qual- 
ities that inspired our fathers and grand- 
fathers to rush into Oklahoma's space and 
settle on what was, to them a new and 
strange land. Their spirit and initiative, 
their courage and their quest for adven- 
ture—all of these qualities have stood them 
in good stead as they struggled to establish 
stewardship over what so recently was wil- 
derness. As they are harnessing our land, 
wood and water for the common good, so 
will they and their sons and daughters at- 
tack the newer problems of our time. This 
law day proves this. The University of 
Oklahoma pioneered the Law Day, U.S.A., 
program now observed throughout the Na- 
tion on May 1. It effectively calls attention 
to the American concepts of truth, fairness 
and justice on a day long associated with 
the opposite standards of communism. 

The advent of the space age found this 
college of law in the forefront in recogniz- 
ing the importance of space problems. Un- 
der the guidance of law librarian Mortimer 
Schwartz, a comprehensive collection of 
writings on space law was started here in 
1957. Scholars of many countries have con- 
tributed to this space law collection. The 
seminar on space technology, sponsored last 
fall by this university in conjunction with 
the University of California, is another ex- 
ample of leadership in this field. 

Leadership has long been the hallmark 
of this college. The graduates who have 
achieved distinction in the armed services, 
who are being honored today personify this 
fact. Three of the five general officers in 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Air Force are graduates of our college 
of law. There are others in the Armed 
Forces who are here today and who have 
brought equal distinction to our university. 
We commend them for the manner in which 
they have lived up to Oklahoma’s great tra- 
ditions. We are especially grateful for the 
manner in which our law graduates have 
handled hundreds of cases which have come 
before the Military Court of Justice. 

Moreover, it seems to me that the basic 
principles of law are not remote from each 
other, whether the area of investigation is 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice or a 
code for the law of outer space. The philos- 
ophy of justice seems to me to be immut- 
able and total. The principles that apply 
in one specialized portion of justice apply, 
in fact, everywhere. 

I was asked to talk today about the prob- 
lems of space. Since the Senate Space Com- 
mittee has just published a symposium on 
“The Legal Problems of Space Exploration,” 
I am very happy on this occasion to present 
this bound volume to the college of law for 
its permanent collection. No matter where 
you .are_ sitting, I am sure you can see that 
this is a very thick book. It should be Gear 
to any lawyer’s heart because it is studded 
with legal problems. 

I am sure this book tells more about outer 
Space than we can cover in a single sitting, 
and I have decided to discuss those problems 
which are most challenging to the legal pro- 
fession. At the outset I should point out 
that there is at least one problem the law- 
yers won’t have to worry about. Space ex- 
Ploration is not unconstitutional. While the 
Founding Fathers did not specifically pro- 
vide for space activities, they did not 
prohibit them. Whatever else happens, it 
is always comforting to know that we are 
proceeding along constitutional lines. 

The problems for which we must seek s0- 
lutions emerge from a complex of political, 
economic, scientific, and technological fac- 
tors. To identify and understand these 
Problems, it is necessary to ask ourselves 
what makes space exploration important? 
What objectives does the United States seek 
to attain? What policies have we adopted? 
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Space exploration is vital both to national 
and international security because it is a 
major new factor in man’s quest for peace 
and his desire to avoid and prevent the mas- 
sive destruction of nuclear war. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Eu- 
gene M. Zuckert, emphasized this point in a 
speech in Oklahoma City a few days ago. 
The Secretary said the Soviet space effort 
serves to dramatize the situation of the free 
world in a way that should fire our deter- 
mination. We heartily endorse the warning 
he sounded when he said, “Experience tells 
us we cannot count on Communist exploita- 
tion of space for peaceful purposes. America 
and her allies have no choice but to extend 
our influence into space to the end that no 
nation shall be disfranchised in space, and 
no nation shall be disfranchised on earth 
through domination of space by another.” 

No one should dispute this statement. 
The nation that dominates space can domi- 
nate the earth. Our peril then, is this: Shall 
space and space law be the domain of a 
pagan power in which a dictator is the law 
unto himself? 

Faced with this awesome possibility, the 
United States has adopted a policy that 
space activities should be devoted to peace- 
ful purposes for the benefit of all mankind. 
We have given responsibility for our civilian 
program to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Civilian applications 
of space power now receiving much much 
effort would enable us to have instantaneous 
worldwide communications, more accurate 
weather predictions, and more precise guid- 
ance in navigation. The Department of De- 
fense is in charge of space activities which 
are unique to military preparedness. It is 
our intention that the United States shall 
be a leader in this field, devoted to the ex- 
pansion of human knowledge and to cooper- 
ation with other nations in the peaceful ap- 
plications of space technology. 

To achieve our international space objec- 
tives, we are simultaneously using three 
methods of approach. We make interna- 
tional agreements for such programs as our 
worldwide network of tracking stations 
where data from space probes and orbiting 
satellites is received for evaluation. We 
take unilateral action when we announce 
Policies which may gain the support of 
other nations. And we follow the policy of 
taking whatever positive steps are open to 
us through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

We participated, with other member na- 
tions, in the work of the United Nations ad 
hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. The work of this Committee, 
which was established in December 1958, 
was based upon the premise that mankind 
has a common interest in space exploration 
and that present national rivalries should 
not be launched into the cosmic reaches of 
the universe. Although the Soviet Union, 
and several other nations, refused to co- 
operate in the task of the Committee, a re- 
port was completed in June 1959 by other 
members who forged ahead with a survey 
of the possibilities for international coopera- 
tion and organization of space activities. 

The report concluded that the basic prin- 
ciples of justice embodied in the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter are not con- 
fined to the earth—they extend to all the 
purposes which we may undertake in outer 
space. The same holds true for the statute 
of the International Court of Justice. It 
was clear to the Committee that political con- 
siderations would affect legal space prob- 
lems to a far greater extent than those con- 
cerned with science and technology. The 
result was, therefore, that the legal problems 
were identified in terms of their importance, 
and how they might be met, but no recom- 
mendations were made for their solution. 
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Since that time, the United Nations estab- 
lished, on December 12, 1959, its permanent 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. The General Assembly asked for a 
study and report on the nature of legal 
problems which may arise from the explora- 
tion of outer space. Although the United 
States and the Soviet Union had reached 
agreement on the membership of this Com- 
mittee, the Russians have not been willing 
to get started with the work. 

It is in this international area that the 
talents and skills of the legal profession can 
be brought to bear upon problems whose 
solution may well mean the difference be- 
tween using outer space for peace rather 
than war. 

Not all lawyers agree, of course, on the 
same list of priority problems, but since 
little has been done to solve these problems, 
we will start with a discussion of those 
which have been officially identified by our 
Department of State and the United Nations. 

A primary problem concerns the freedom 
of all nations to use outer space. When 
space exploration began during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, the assumption 
was that nations had permission to launch 
satellites around the globe regardless of the 
fact that they orbited over the national 
boundary lines of many states. The United 
Nations Committee concluded that as far 
as peaceful purposes are concerned, the 
fact that no nation objected to satellites 
may have resulted in general acceptance of 
a rule that outer space is free for exploration 
in accordance with existing or future inter- 
national law or agreements. 

As lawyers, of course, you will be alerted 
by that word “may” in this context. Al- 
though no nation has objected to space- 
craft in outer space, even since the end of 
the IGY, we cannot be sure that none ever 
will. If outer space is to be free for peace- 
ful purposes; if outer space is to be con- 
trolled so that ever more destructive weap- 
ons will not be directed toward the earth; it 
will be necessary to devise international 
agreements. 

The U.S. policy of international coopera- 
tion calls for agreement on these points: 
(1) that no nation shall claim sovereignty 
over celestial bodies; (2) that none shall en- 
gage in warlike activities or station weapons 
of mass destruction in outer space; and (3) 
that the United Nations should verify the 
launching of spacecraft in advance. Agree- 
ment on these points would go a long way 
toward dispelling the fear of a surprise 
attack. 

You may well ask—lIf we cannot get agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on starting some 
committee work in the United Nations, how 
can we possibly move forward toward the 
goal we seek to achieve? 

Freedom of outer space may be compared 
to the problem of freedom of the seas dur- 
ing the age of exploration in the 15th and 
16th centuries. International custom has 
resulted in general recognition that the high 
seas are free for the ships of all nations, al- 
though territorial waters are claimed along 
the seaboards. The members of the United 
Nations ad hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space came to unanimous 
agreement on the necessity for studying the 
principles and procedures which we have al- 
ready developed in controlling air space and 
the sea. We need to determine in what ways 
these areas are similar to outer space, and in 
what ways outer space is so unique that the 
rules and regulations we have developed in 
the past will not apply. Just as the lawyers 
of several hundred years ago faced the prob- 
lem of freedom of the high seas, so today you 
stand on the threshold of a new age of ex- 
ploration with an unparalled opportunity to 
bring law and order into our space activities. 
The least that mankind shovld do is to be 
able and willing to apply the principles of 
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justice under human law in that vast firma- 
ment where throughout limitiess eons God 
has declared his glory and his sovereignty 
maintaining physical order under natural 
law. 

Already, some agreement has been reached 
in certain scientific and technical areas. If 
the scientists and engineers can get agree- 
ment because it is essential to the success 
of their projects, a favorable climate may be 
created for the settlement of some of the 
political problems which are now testing our 
ingenuity and patience. 

The problem on which we have reached 
some agreement is that of allocating radio 
frequencies to satellites. It is a scientific 
fact that the radio spectrum is limited and 
unless nations agree on how to divide the 
use of channels, we could have utter chaos 
in communications. All radio transmissions 
could become hopelessly garbled. To meet 
this problem the Administrative Radio Con- 
ference of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union met in Geneva during the 
latter part of 1959. The result was an 
agreement whose provisions will affect about 
100 nations. This treaty is now before the 
U.S. Senate, awaiting ratification. 

Solution of the radio frequency problem 
is vital to satellite communications sys- 
tems. Many experts predict that this enter- 
prise will be commercially profitable. Cer- 
tainly as we get more deeply into this new 
method of communications, which involves 
government and industry as well as inter- 
national agreements, lawyers will face many 
situations which challenge their ability to 
provide guidelines for the future. 

Another problem which requires fore- 
thought is that of liability for injury or 
damage caused by spacecraft. Will it be 
possible for us to use some of the same ideas 
we developed for aircraft operating in air 
space? Should we decide that the nation 
which launches a space vehicle is liable for 
unlimited damages, or should we attempt to 
establish an international fund to take care 
of such matters? If there are questions 
about payment for damages, should the 
cases be referred to the International Court 
of Justice? This is certainly an area where 
those who have specialized in aviation law 
and international law will have an oppor- 
tunity to study the consequences of the 
alternatives open to us and provide sound 
advice. 

There are several other problems which 
need solution in accordance with the public 
interest. 

Rules and regulations are needed to in- 
sure that space vehicles and aircraft will 
not interfere with each other. 

Space vehicles need to be identified and 
registered, and attention should be given to 
the coordination of la " 

When space vehicles reenter the atmos- 
phere and land on territory belonging to 
other nations, it will be necessary to make 
bilateral or multilateral arrangements de- 
fining arrangements which are mutually 
satisfactory. 

And, finally, we need to analyze the kind 
of organization we are likely to require for 
the administration of international rules 
and regulations. As you know, we estab- 
lished the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to deal with certain nuclear prob- 
lems. We must consider whether this type 
of arrangement is feasible for handling the 
problems of space, and also whether it is 
politically practicable. There are numerous 
specialized organizations which might be 
called upon to administer certain types of 
regulation. For example, the World Mete- 
orological Organization is already engaged in 
handling data about the weather. The In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union has 
special functions in the communications 
field. The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization has responsibilties for aviation. 
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These are only a few of the organizations 
which must be studied in order to deter- 
mine what roles, if any, they may play in 
future satellite developments. 

As lawyers, I know you must be aware of 
our need for definitions which will have the 
same meaning to all people. How are we to 
define spacecraft as distinguished from air- 
craft? Is a vehicle such as the X-15, which 
may operate in airspace and outer space, 
an aircraft, a spacecraft, or both? How 
shall we define spacecraft so that the defini- 
tion does not also apply to intercontinental 
ballistic missiles? These are not theoreti- 
cal questions. The exact meanings of such 
words and terms will be needed when inter- 
national agreements and treaties are writ- 
ten. We cannot afford misunderstandings. 

Problems in semantics will, of course, 
exist so long as human beings are human, 
but it was reassuring to learn the other day 
that one of the chimps in training for a 
space mission at Cape Canaveral was hav- 
ing the same trouble. We have some pretty 
smart chimpanzees on the cape, they tell me. 
One of them ran out of reading material the 
other night and asked his keeper to bring 
him a couple of books, the Holy Bible and 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 

The next morning, the keeper returned 
to the cage to find its occupant pacing the 
floor in deep consternation. The chimp 
held the Bible in one hand and Darwin in 
the other. He was pondering the books and 
the look of misunderstanding that clouded 
his hairy features prompted the keeper to 
ask what his problem was. 

“I’ve spent a sleepless night,” the chimp 
said. “I can’t figure out from these books 
whether I am my brother’s keeper or my 
keeper’s brother.” 

Now I think the legal profession has very 
special qualifications for clarifying situa- 
tions and preventing misunderstandings. 
You have training and experience in col- 
lecting facts, in evaluating all your informa- 
tion, and in determining the best course 
to follow toward a specific objective. 

Above all, we need a working partnership 
between the lawyers and the scientists. 
They have a mutual interest in establishing 
feasible rules and regulations for the orderly 
conduct of space activities. Scientists can 
make available to the lawyers the technical 
facts which must be taken into account in 
devising controls to promote the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes. 

I share your pride in the great law col- 
lege in Oklahoma University and her past 
and future. The establishment of the space 
law library here typifies her leadership. A 
new structure of law requires of its builders 
the same care and conscience that has 
brought our civilization to its present glory. 

The English philosopher and critic, John 
Ruskin, commenting on his nation’s hu- 
manitarian advancements of the 19th cen- 
tury, defined the ethical considerations we 
must keep in mind, whether our endeavor 
be for land, wood, water or space. Ruskin 
said: 

“Therefore when we build let us think 
that we build forever. Let it not be for the 
present delight, nor for present use alone. 
Let it be such work as our descendants will 
thank us for; and let us think, as we lay 
stone upon stone, that a time is to come 
when those stones will be held sacred be- 
cause our hands have touched them, and 
that men will say, as they look upon the 
labor and wrought substance of them, ‘See, 
this our fathers did for us.’” 

That admonition was heeded well at the 
moment in history, nearly 100 years ago, 
when it was uttered. The legal profession 
of which we are rightfully proud has built 
its reputation on these principles. And 
though only the first few stones have been 
laid so far in its foundation, the noble pur- 
poses of this calling can and must contribute 
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to the building of a mighty edifice of space 
law—a shelter for the orderly extension of 
man’s control over his tiny corner of God’s 
universe. 





THE COLD WAR VETERANS GI BILL 
ENDORSED BY ASSEMBLY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the General Assembly of the State of 
North Carolina some time ago adopted 
a@ joint resolution steadfastly supporting 
the proposed cold war GI bill, S. 349, and 
has forwarded to our Senate Veterans’ 
Subcommittee a copy of it, certified on 
May 4, 1961. 

The GI bill, introduced by 37 Senators 
in January, would provide educational 
and vocational training for the 414 mil- 
lion young men and women who have met 
the military manpower needs of the Na- 
tion during the period of the cold war. 

An estimated 35,000 North Carolina 
veterans would go to school or enter vo- 
cational training during the first 5 years 
of the operation of the bill. The pre- 
vious GI bills have already added some 
259,000 educated and trained veterans 
to North Carolina’s reservoir of trained 
manpower, and, Mr. President, I think 
it is safe to say that these citizens have 
played leading roles in the dynamic eco- 
nomic growth that has taken place, and 
is continuing, in the great State of North 
Carolina. 

In its resolution, the North Carolina 
General Assembly takes particular note 
of the self-liquidating character of the 
cold war GI bill and points out that the 
education of cold war veterans will be 
more than repaid to the public treasury 
through increased taxes resulting from 
higher incomes of such veterans. The 
increased income to veterans, arising out 
of their higher education level, will more 
than pay the entire cost of the World 
War II GI training program by 1970. 
The resolution reads in part as follows: 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
educational level of this country and has 
produced a major national asset which has 
contributed much to the economy of this 
country; and 

Whereas the Fresident of the United States 
by Executive order on January 31, 1955, 
stopped the educational benefits for persons 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by vet- 
erans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the 
investment in the education of such vet- 
erans will be more than repaid to the public 
treasury through increased taxes resulting 
from higher incomes of such veterans. 


Another way to look at it is to check 
the figures of the Bureau of the Census 
which show that the training received by 
veterans under the World War II GI bill 
is worth a billion dollars more a year in 
taxes to the Government, than without 
that training. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the end of my remarks 4 
certified copy of the resolution from the 
General Assembly of the State of North 
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Carolina, with all the reasons the gen- 
eral assembly set out for the enactment 
of this much needed legislation, which 
I believe deals with one of the most 
critical subjects before the Congress of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 62 


Joint resolutions memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to extend education 
benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces 
who entered or who enter the service 
subsequent to February 1, 1955 


Whereas millions of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict have been 
educated under the provisions of the veter- 
ans’ education program established by the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas many veterans were able to ob- 
tain further education through the benefits 
of the veterans’ education program which 
would not otherwise have been possible; and 

Whereas the education of millions of vet- 
erans has contributed to an increase in the 
educational level of this country and has 
produced a major national asset which has 
contributed much to the economy of this 
country; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved 
that increased income to veterans arising 
out of their higher education level will more 
than reimburse the National Treasury of 
the entire cost of the GI training program 
by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
by Executive order on January 31, 1955, 
stopped the educational benefits for per- 
sons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the 
draft is continued that all persons serving 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the 
educational opportunities enjoyed by vet- 
erans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the 
investment in the education of such veterans 
will be more than repaid to the public 
treasury through increased taxes resulting 
from higher incomes of such veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

SEcTION 1. The General Assembly of North 
Carolina does hereby memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to extend GI edu- 
cational benefits to all veterans who entered, 
or who enter, military services from and aft- 
er February 1, 1955, and that such educa- 
tional benefits be extended so long as the 
provisions of the draft law exist. 

Sec. 2. Upon adoption of this resolution, 
a@ copy thereof shall be mailed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each Member of 
_ Congress from the State of North Caro- 

a. 

Src. 3. This resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 

In the general assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 9th day of June 1959. 

L. E. BARNHARDT, 
President of the Senate. 
ADDISON HEWLETT, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct: 

Frep HOLCOMBE 
(For Committee). 





THE FIFTH WHEEL IN DEFENSE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Cincinnati Post and Times Star is 
one of the great newspapers of my State 
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of Ohio. It is of importance in the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper organiza- 
tion. Its editor, Dick Thornburg, was 
formerly Washington correspondent for 
Scripps-Howard. 

In the issue of May 3, 1961, under the 
caption of “Fifth Wheel in Defense,” the 
Cincinnati Post and Times Star pub- 
lished the following editorial: 


Civil defense, with its screeching sirens 
and its snowstorm of conflicting pamphlets, 
is something to frighten young children and 
nervous adults at a time when the Nation 
needs spunk. Its spending is a waste. Its 
arm-banded functionaries would be in the 
road of police and firemen, in the event of 
real national emergency. 

Current appropriation for civil defense is 
$60 million. The new director has been 
talking about $300 million, sounds like he’d 
settle for $104 million. He’s presenting his 
case to a House committee. 


The editorial continues as follows: 


Senator STEPHEN YounGc, Ohio Democrat, 
speaks our piece: 

“By reason of poor planning, confused 
thinking, negligence, maladministration, in- 
ordinately high salaries and colossal inepti- 
tude, the paid officials and employees charged 
with defense of civilians in event of war have 
managed to squander more than $1 billion 
since 1951. 

“My view is that the defense of civilians 
is too important to be entrusted to civilians 
wearing arm bands. As in Canada and Eng- 
land, it should be under the direction of 
those trained and experienced in defense— 
the Armed Forces of the United States.” 


I hope that later the majority of Sen- 
ators will join with me in voting to cur- 
tail the sought for appropriations, be- 
cause in truth and in fact civil defense as 
now conducted is a $1 billion boondoggle. 





IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I am happy to cosponsor S. 1809, which 
has been introduced by the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dirksen]. This bill is identical to 
H.R. 6300, introduced by Congressman 
WattTerR, of Pennsylvania, on April 13, 
1961. 

During these troubled times, it is im- 
portant that we reevaluate our national 
goals and policies. In a reappraisal of 
our foreign relations at this critical junc- 
ture, the need for reform in our immi- 
gration policies stands out. 

In my estimation, no more important 
service could be performed in the name 
of justice, humanity, and our own na- 
tional self-interest, than improvement of 
our immigration laws. We must not for- 
get that those laws reflect, in large de- 
gree, the character of our Nation. The 
billions of dollars appropriated annually 
for foreign aid cannot offset the impres- 
sions caused by inequities and shartcom- 
ings in our immigration policies. 

There is much work to be done in the 
immigration field, but unfortunately, as 
in civil rights, progress is slow. If we 
want to continue to call the non-Com- 
munist countries our friends, we must 
begin improvements, for prolonged delay 
would be a blow to our national prestige 
abroad. This bill, I believe, is not the 
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complete answer, but it would be an 

effective step in the right direction. 

Briefly, I would like to direct attention, 
Mr. President, to the quota reserve pro- 
gram which I consider the most impor- 
tant feature of this bill. This bill estab- 
lishes a quota reserve consisting of the 
annually unused quota numbers which 
will be allocated for the use of relatives 
of U.S. citizens and lawfully resident 
aliens. Every country of the world hav- 
ing an immigration quota of less than 
7,000 annually will have access to the 
quota reserve proportionate to the re- 
spective country’s participation in the 
sum total of all annual quotas under 
7,000. This program, if enacted, will 
permit members of scattered families 
abroad to be united with relatives already 
in our midst. This was the pledge in 
the 1960 Democratic platform, and one 
which in principle I believe is acceptable 
to all Members of this distinguished 
body. I hope that introduction of this 
bill in the Senate will expedite consid- 
eration of immigration reform which I 
feel is vitally important to our national 
self-interest. The time for action has 
come. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the estimated quota 
increase based on section 5 of this bill, 
and the number of persons registered for 
preference quota visas as of February 
1, 1961. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Application of formula for redistribution of 
unused quota numbers under H.R. 6300 
applied to quota reserve available on July 
1, 1960 
For the fiscal year ending July 30, 1960, 

there were 51,095 quota numbers unused. 

Ninety-nine quota areas, and seventy-six 

subquotas having annual limitations of less 

than 7,000 would participate as follows: 
























Annual | Percent- | Share in 
Quota area quota age quota 
reserve ! 
DOR is ctivictctiiivin’s 1, 405 2. 55 1, 303 
enc ompecunnmncl 1, 297 2. 36 1, 206 
OMRON 6 5i i nkccecctand 105 -19 97 
hindi’ 2, 859 5.19 2, 652 
SR rr 1,175 2.13 1,088 
115 21 107 
566 1.03 526 
3, 069 5. 57 2, 846 
308 . 56 286 
865 1. 57 802 
5, 666 10. 29 5, 258 
185 . 34 174 
235 43 220 
384 -70 358 
3, 136 5.70 2, 913 
2, 364 4.29 2, 192 
6, 488 11. 78 6,019 
438 - 80 409 
289 . 53 271 
250 - 45 230 
3, 295 5.98 3,056 
1, 698 3. 08 1, 574 
225 -41 210 
2, 697 4.90 2, 504 
942 1.71 874 
FOO i idsnlandissiisie 
iisetehnaiiaabal 7,600 | 1427.25) 213,920 
Total. nc ittibiniienes 100. 00 51, 095 


1 It should be noted that these quota numbers would 
be available only to aliens within the classes of relatives 
of American ci and permanent resident aliens 
specified in sec. 5 of H.R. 6300. 

?Each minimum quota and each subquota would 
participate at the rate of 0.18163 percent and would 
receive 92.8 quota numbers. 
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Registered demand for 2d, 3d, and 4th preference quota visas as of Feb. 1, 19611 

























2d pref- | 3d pref- | 4th pref- Annual | 2d pref- | 3d pref- | 4th pref- 
erence erence Total Quota erence erence Total 

ie est lateneieecanaabiesd 7 14 y-) 17 120 156 
ea icalatihenteneathyitbsbinaliial 26 6 42 38 101 171 
eaten gerabapenenenpemenene nanan: 2 117 134 161 97 261 
25 68 105 6,036 | 181,053 139, 648 
bb dacinndepaetneskteitnetintet ll 38 59 119 317 765 
Sindee aah phi aca i aclig itn 15 98 120 2 16 18 
s alebdaiinsilghaeinee 570 945 2, 329 23 68 96 
5 250 261 9 99 116 
ie ciel 2 8 10 32 151 210 
7 7 17 fh LADBR: cccinse. 6 7 15 
3 22 26 |} Lithuania---_-. 18 167 196 
32 63 101 |} Moroceo.._--- 13 329 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the New Frontier is in evidence in many 
ways today, not the least of which is the 
resolute manner with which the ever- 
present problem of the independent 
regulatory boards and agencies has been 
attacked. Even before inauguration day, 
President Kennedy had before him a re- 
port on these agencies, and interest in 
their improvement has continued un- 
abated. The Congress already has hbe- 
fore it reorganization plans for the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Today I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the Senate to yet another agen- 
cy—the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, including the Federal Maritime 
Board. The regulatory powers of the 
Maritime Board are great, but are in 
part overshadowed by the promotional 
functions of the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

It is not surprising that there is dis- 
content with the performance of an 
agency that is vested with two such in- 
compatible jobs, and I suggest that re- 
organization to terminate such incom- 
patibility is necessary. Something very 
like the Maritime Administration once 
existed in the old Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority established in 1938 as an um- 
brella agency for all matters of civil avi- 
ation, but this agency was short lived. 
Two years later Presidential reorgani- 
zation plans divided the agency. Other 
changes have taken place since, but the 
distinction between promotion and regu- 
lation persists, and I submit that it is 
high time such a distinction be made 
with respect to maritime service. 


It is my desire, Mr. President, that the 
Congress be given a reorganization plan 
for the Maritime Administration at the 
earliest possible date. Nowhere in the 
United States is effective regulation of 
maritime shipping more important than 
in my own State of Hawaii. We live by 
the sea, our products go to all the world 
by the sea, and it is urgently in our inter- 
est that sea traffic to and from our island 
State serve the public welfare. We 
doubt that the present Maritime Admin- 
istration is now or ever can be equipped 
to do the regulatory job we need, which 
is comparable to the regulation of rail 
and truck transport in the mainland 
States. 

We need a regulatory agency that can 
work unimpeded by the need to promote 
and uncluttered by other matters. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. President, we need this 
kind of an agency now. I hope that the 
administration can lay before us a plan 
to secure a truly regulatory body before 
too many days go by. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND 
INTER-AMERICAN TREATIES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
American people have been subjected to 
considerable confusing propaganda to 
the effect that our inter-American 
treaties are so worded as to preclude any 
so-called intervention by the United 
States in Cuba. This propaganda ap- 
pears to rest on the false assumption 
that there has not already been Sino- 
Soviet intervention in the area covered 
by the Monroe Doctrine and, particu- 
larly, in Cuba. In the May 3 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star appeared two 
letters which deal knowledgeably with 


this subject, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these letters be printed in the 
RECORD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
to the editor were ordered to be printed 
in the REecorp, as follows: 


MonrRoE Docrrine Versus INTER-AMERICAN 
TREATIES 


For the past few days I have been reading 
in your paper and in other papers a number 
of statements about the recent Cuban in- 
cident, the most recent one being the letter 
signed by Diego Aguila de Monteverde in 
the Star. Mr. Aguila de Monteverde talks 
about the convention on duties and rights 
of the states (nonintervention pact of Mon- 
tevideo) as enjoining the United States from 
doing anything about the Communist 
regime of Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

I am one of the seven Latin American 
delegates who in 1933, in Montevideo, draft- 
ed the nonintervention pact of Montevi- 
deo. I was one of the Cuban plenipoten- 
tiary delegates to the VII International 
Conference of American States; but what 
is happening in Cuba today, and it is a pity 
that Mr. Aguila de Monteverde and some 
other people cannot see it, is that the non- 
intervention pact has been violated by the 
Communistinternationale. Wenever wanted 
to put a stop to the military and diplomatic 
intervention of the United States in Latin 
America, as practiced up to 1933, to open 
the way for the intervention of the Soviet 
Union in Latin America, that we have today. 
The case of Cuba is quite clear. There we 
have the intervention of Red China, openly 
flouting the principle of nonintervention. 

Furthermore, all this sanctimonious re- 
spect for the convention on duties and 
rights of the states, of Montevideo (non- 
intervention pact), fails to take into con- 
sideration that inter-American treaties 
against intervention did not stop at Mon- 
tevideo in 1933, but were reasserted in Lima, 
in Havana, in Panama, in Washington, in 
Rio de Janeiro, in Bogotdé, in Caracas and 
in Santiago de Chile as recently as 1959, all 
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the time stating that the Republics of the 
two Americas were against intervention by 
the totalitarians of the right and the to- 
talitarians of the left and should oppose it. 
Those who did not oppose Communist in- 
tervention in Hungary, Indochina, Greece, 
Tibet and so forth, by the Soviet Union and 
by Red China now present themselves as 
the champions of nonintervention when 
there is Soviet and Chinese intervention in 
Cuba. Playing with words, with the sover- 
eignty of the nations and with the freedom 
of peoples dominated by the Communists. 
HERMINIO PORTELL-VILA, 
Professor (in Ezile), University of 
Havana. 

In the letter by Diego Aguila de Monte- 
verde in the April 29 issue of the Star, under 
the caption ‘Monroe Doctrine Versus Inter- 
American Treaties,” are to be found quota- 
tions from the Treaty of Montevideo and 
from the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, signed in Bogoté on April 
80, 1948. 

The writer, in the closing paragraph, states 
that the Treaties of Montevideo and Bogoté 
must be respected by the U.S. Government 
if this country is to remain the land to 
which the world can look as the supporter of 
such basic principles as self-determination, 
liberty, and justice for all men and for all 
nations. 

Conceding the points in the preceding 
paragraph, it would be fair to ask whether 
Diego Aguila de Monteverde has given suffi- 
cient thought to whether his statements 
might further weaken the stand that must 
be taken in order to maintain freedom in this 
country and in all other countries not yet 
gobbled up by the Communists. 

There is one thing that we must keep in 
mind. The Roosevelt era differs vastly from 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy era as far as 
the concert of nations is concerned. We 
must also remember the dignity of any one 
of the nations, including the United States 
of America. There must be a limit to the 
vilifications of one Castro, who, incidentally, 
is no respecter of the Charter of the Organ- 
ization of American States. Why is it that 
Monteverde failed to make due note of that 
part of article 13 of the Treaty of Bogota, 
which reads “* * * respecting, at the same 
time, the principle of universal morality and 
of human rights’? In this connection, let us 
ask what excuses we can find for Castro that 
would outweigh his betrayal of his own coun- 
try, now essentially a Russian satellite and 
a danger to all inter-American States. In 
the same connection, we must also ask 
whether the time has come to slap down 
the traitor and tyrant in question and ask 
for the unqualified support of all other Latin 
American States and of those within Cuba 
who claim the right to be free—all in the 
name of human and of national dignity. 
Let us not forget that in the last analysis 
the Communists are engaging us in an un- 
precedented war, a real and ugly all-out war. 

Oscar E. Mo.ttart. 





THE INTENTIONS AND OBJECTIVES 
OF THE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
appeared in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Post a very timely and direct arti- 
cle by Mr. Stewart Alsop pointing out 
the facts of life about the intentions and 
objectives of the Communists in general 
and Premier Khrushchev in particular. I 
wish that everyone in the United States 
could read this article and particularly 
those members of the President’s advi- 
Sory group to whom Mr. Alsop makes ref- 
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erence. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article also be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV REALLY MEANS It 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

The rather special circumstance of & 
brother’s demanding a couple of weeks of 
column writing as a wedding present is 
hardly likely to be repeated. So this is 
doubtless the last column under the above 
byline that will ever appear in this space. 
This reporter therefore feels a bit like a 
dying man who wants to be remembered for 
his famous last words, but can’t think of 
any. The best I can do is: Khrushchev 
really means what he says. 

The British could never quite bring them- 
selves to believe that Hitler really meant the 
crazy things he said in “Mein Kampf.” But 
Hitler did mean them, because he was crazy. 

Nikita Khrushchev is not crazy. Unlike 
Hitler, he has no irrational impulse to play 
Samson in the temple. But it is important 
to realize that Khrushchev and those around 
him are rational within the limits imposed 
by the essentially irrational doctrine of 
Marxism-Leninism. This doctrine makes it 
possible for Khrushchev, like the White 
Queen, to “believe six impossible things be- 
fore breakfast,” as when he remarked, in 
Walter Lippmann’s fascinating interview 
with him, that he considered President Ken- 
nedy merely an agent of the Rockefeller 
interests. 

No doubt Khrushchev really believes this. 
More important, there is no doubt at all 
that he really believes that what his idol 
Lenin called “the cause of creating a world- 
wide Soviet Republic” is sure to triumph, 
and rather soon now. Indeed, in recent 
months he has been predicting that tri- 
umph more confidently than ever before. 

He has been quite explicit, moreover, 
about how the triumph is to be achieved. 
He announced gloatingly more than a year 
ago that “the world balance of power has 
now turned sharply in favor of the Socialist 
countries.” In his dispute with the Chi- 
nese Communists, he has ruled out the use 
of this power in a global nuclear war in 
order to insure the triumph of the “world- 
wide Soviet Republic.” But, he says, “we 
shall make the imperialists Jump like fishes 
in @ saucepan, even without war.” 

By “imperialists” he means us, and in 
southeast Asia, Cuba, and elsewhere, we 
have indeed been jumping like fishes in a 
saucepan. Moreover, Khrushchev has also 
been quite explicit about what he means by 
“without war.” He means without the kind 
of war which might destroy the Soviet 
Union. Other wars are dandy. “We sup- 
port wholeheartedly and without reserva- 
tion all national liberation wars,” he said 
a few weeks ago. 

This is the kind of war Khrushchev and 
the Chinese and Indo-Chinese Communists 
have been promoting in southeast Asia. It 
is wholly predictable that there will be more 
such wars, not only because Khrushchev 
means what he says, but because he must 
prove to the Chinese that he is, as a Com- 
munist, more royalist than the king. 

Once you assume that Khrushchev means 
what he says, certain things become clear. 
One is that the cold war will go on, perhaps 
for generations, When the Kennedy admin- 
istration took office, there were those in the 
Kennedy inner circle who talked hopefully of 
negotiating a “package deal,” which would 
include arms control and a mutual agree- 
ment to “call off the cold war.” These hopes 
have now, of course, turned to ashes. 

The reason they have turned to ashes is 
simple. To ask the Communist leaders to 
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forbear to thrust for Communist power in 
any area they deem vulnerable is to ask 
them to cease to be Communists. This is 
from their point of view nonnegotiable. 
The alternative is an agreement by our side 
not to respond to Communist thrusts, and 
to await meekly the destruction of our sys- 
tem. From our point of view, this also is 
surely nonnegotiable. 

As in the Korean truce or the first Berlin 
blockade, it is possible to negotiate with 
the Soviets temporary accommodations 
which reflect the current realities of power. 
Unfortunately, the current realities of power 
are suggested by the fact that, if President 
Kennedy had intervened in either Cuba or 
Laos—-let alone both—he would have had 
to commit just about the entire pathetic 
corporal’s guard of conventional forces at his 
disposal. It is not surprising that Khru- 
shchey was not much frightened by the 
President’s bold words about Laos. 

Mr. Kennedy’s first job is thus to right 
the real power balance. If the job is done, 
there is no reason to despair, despite the 
recent disasters. For the other side has 
grave weaknesses which are less visible than 
ours, and the President, although he has 
blundered badly, is still capable of offering 
the leadership the West so desperately 
needs. But the job will be expensive and 
painful, and it will not be done unless we 
recognize that when Khrushchev predicts 
that our system will be destroyed by his, 
he means just that. If all this seems a bit 
obvious and unsubtle, so are most last words, 





RECORDS OF DOCUMENTARY MA- 
TERIALS DEALING WITH THE 
CIVIL WAR 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as a part of the 100th anniversary of 
the War Between the States, efforts are 
being made in Virginia to have returned 
records and papers which were removed 
from the State during the war. 

A great service would be rendered if 
State and local records, family papers, 
and documentary materials and manu- 
scripts of all kinds carried away during 
the Civil War were returned to institu- 
tional repositories in the State where 
they would serve a useful purpose. 

In this connection, the Virginia His- 
torical Society, on April 20, 1961, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution which I ask, 
with unanimous consent, to have pub- 
lished at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Whereas various State and local records 
and family papers of great historical interest 
and value are known to have been carried 
out of Virginia by Federal soldiers during 
the War Between the States; and 

Whereas it is believed that much of this 
material is still in the custody of descendants 
or relations of these soldiers, who, if prop- 
erly approached, would be willing to return 
the materials to institutional repositories in 
the State, where the materials would serve a 
useful purpose; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth has created a 
Virginia Civil War Commission to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the con- 
flict during which the aforesaid losses of 
historical materials were sustained: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia Civil War 
Commission be and hereby is requested to 
utilize the media of its organized publicity 
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program in soliciting, on behalf of the insti- 
tutional repositories in the State, any manu- 
script materials which were removed or ap- 
propriated from Virginia agencies during the 
period 1861-65. 





OLIVE BRANCH AND LIGHTNING 
BOLTS—THE STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the last time I visited the headquarters 
of the Strategic Air Command in Omaha 
I had the great pleasure of having lunch 
with Miss Alice Widener, one of our 
distinguished writers who writes for the 
publication “U.S.A.,” published in New 
York City. Miss Widener has written an 
article about the Strategic Air Command 
entitled “Olive Branch and Lightning 
Bolts.” The article was so thought 
provoking that I would like to give an 
opportunity to all Senators to read the 
article, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

OLIvE BRANCH AND LIGHTNING BoLTs—A RE- 
PORT ON THE STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND, US. 
AiR FORCE 

(By Alice Widener) 

They that have power to hurt and will do 

none, 

That do not do the thing they most do 

show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow; 

They rightly do inherit heaven's graces, 

And husband nature’s riches from ex- 

pense; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 

—William Shakespeare, Sonnet XCIV. 
PREFACE 

On March 21, 1946, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, U.S. Air Force, was established with 
the following mission: 

Peacetime: To maintain a force capable of 
deterring aggression and to preserve the 
peace on terms acceptable to the United 
States; 

Wartime: To destroy the enemy’s warmak- 
ing capability and his will to fight. 

This awesome mission is symbolized by 
the crest of SAC, our Strategic Air Com- 
mand—a mailed fist holding an olive branch 
and lightning bolts. 

Today, SAC bears responsibility for more 
than 90 percent of the free nations’ nuclear 
striking force. Today our lives rest in SAC’s 
mailed fist. Without aerospace lightning 
bolts in its grasp, this fist would be the hand 
of a corpse and the green olive branch would 
be a speck of dust fallen on an American 
wasteland. 

Nevertheless, there are those who would 
persuade our country to cast away the light- 
ning bolts in its mailed fist, and to shroud 
the olive branch in a white flag. 

For more than a decade, I have studied 
the propaganda of these persuaders in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, in Pug- 
wash statements, in many of the tracts and 
pamphlets put out by the more than 2,000 
foundation-subsidized think centers at uni- 
versities, at the Fund for the Republic’s 
Santa Barbara Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, and at the United 
Nations. 

Professing to be an elite destined to save 
us from thermonuclear war, these propagan- 
dists mislead groups among us into adopt- 
ing attitudes that undermine our will to re- 
sist Communist domination and that propel 
us toward committing national suicide. 
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These propagandists seek to persuade us 
that we must trust the Communists, that 
we must exert moral leadership by disarm- 
ing unilaterally, that we must halt the 
tiresome dialogue of the cold war and ac- 
commodate ourselves to communism, that 
we must hold back SAC from massive re- 
taliation against the Soviets and Red 
Chinese if they were to start a war, and 
that we must despise the officers and men of 
SAC as would-be mass executioners. 

In all their propaganda, these persuad- 
ers—sick with fear and lusting for Socialist 
political power—never suggest that the So- 
viets and Red Chinese should accommodate 
themselves to us and our ways of freedom, 
that they should take the risk of accepting 
a first nuclear blow, that they should dis- 
arm unilaterally, that they should despise 
and repudiate the officers and men of the 
Red armed forces. 

And all the while that these “think center” 
members of a self-styled elite try to persuade 
us to run the risk of national extermina- 
tion, time, devouring time, is threatening to 
do its worst—to us. 

Believing that time is not of the essence 
but is the essence, I decided to go and see 
SAC and try to find out precisely why the 
“think center” propagandists want us to hold 
it back. 

The days I spent at SAC headquarters, Of- 
futt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr.—April 
14 to April 23, 1961—were the busiest and 
most strenuous of my life. 

I came away convinced that either SAC 
will save us or the Reds will kill us. 

Therefore I feel compelled to share with 
my fellow Americans all that I learned about 
the U.S. Strategic Air Command. 

PART I. WHAT SAC DOES 

We sleep, but SAC never does. 

Sixty seconds a minute, unceasingly, 
SAC—our Strategic Air Command—works 
wide awake. 

SAC’s airborne alert never folds its wings 
to rest on earth. SAC’s radar eyes never 
shut as they scan the skies. SAC’s global 
signals system never stops pulsing along 
sound waves. SAC’s positive control over 
the “go code” to strike back at a deadly 
foe never relaxes. 

We sleep, but SAC never does. 

What is the origin of SAC’s tireless force? 
Is it scientific, technological, industrial? 
Is its constant protection over us a gift be- 
stowed by a god sprung from a miraculous 
machine? 

SAC’s strength is indeed scientific, tech- 
nological, industrial. But its origin lies in 
a way of Air Force Hfe. It is a dynamic 
way, freely chosen by a group of men and 
women who are dedicated to peace as a pro- 
fession, and who always are willing to watch 
over us. 

In an airplane on the trip from New York 
City to Omaha, April 14, I sensed dimly a 
fact that later overrode all and cleared my 
mind of confusion derived from too much 
reading, at home and abroad, in English and 
other languages, of misleading propaganda 
voiced by some leading self-styled “intellec- 
tuals.” Despite their claim to the contrary, 
it is true that each man is an individual dif- 
ferent from every other, and that the hor- 
rors and wonders of sciences have not ren- 
dered man obsolete. 

For several hours in the plane, I read, 
wrote, and chattered with a seat neighbor 
while a bridge game went on across the 
aisle. The players in uniform were SAC of- 
ficers trained in the complex science of ad- 
vanced aviation. They were not bridge ex- 
perts, but their game was superior—hard 
fought, sparkled with wisecracks, tempered 
with courtesy only, and enjoyed in brotherly 
companionship. Playing the game, they be- 
haved in a good traditional way which, as 
Plutarch described in antiquity “reflected 
one another’s breeding.” 
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Later, at a motel near SAC Headquarters, 
Omaha, I noticed that the desk in my room 
was too narrow for comfortable work at 
the typewriter and asked for a bridge table. 
Sitting there hour after hour, while I wrote 
three newspaper columns about SAC, I often 
thought about the airborne bridge game. 
Somehow, the diamonds, clubs, spades and 
hearts symbolically colored my writing; and 
my first impressions, based on the players’ 
attitude toward one another, proved to be 
so truly indicative of the general man-to- 
man SAC relationship that I understood it 
better for having observed the card game. 

I spent all Saturday morning at briefing 
sessions. SAC works on Saturdays. The 
officers who gave the briefings were clear- 
headed, well prepared and eager to answer 
questions. Col. Don Foster, director of 
SAC information, sat beside me. He was 
very patient, never condescending to an ab- 
solute tyro, and quietly considerate. 

On a movie screen, in color and with 
sound, there unfolded before me a new 
world. 

Time, so short, so long 


For us Americans, it is a world in which 
there is at most a 30-minute interval of 
warning time between notice of a coming 
life-or-death struggle and our taking active 
part in it. 

In the past, military commanders relied 
on future time for planning and they dis- 
cussed the strategy and tactics of offensive 
and defensive action in terms of days, weeks, 
months, years. Today, the SAC commanders 
plan strategy and tactics in terms of minutes 
and seconds in present time and lead their 
lives accordingly. No member of SAC, from 
the commander in chief at his desk in head- 
quarters to the lonely air watchman at a 
remote desert or glacier post, can while 
away time or let consciousness of it slip from 
his mind. And every man of SAC 1s willing 
to be the selfless servant of time for our de- 
fense in these times of clear and present 
danger. 

Paradoxically, the short time element gov- 
erning SAC creates extremely long working 
time. The Strategic Air Command keeps a 
major part of its 270,000-man force on con- 
tinuous 24-hour, 7-days-per-week ground 
alert. The average workweek of a readiness 
plane crew is 76 hours. Alert duty entails 
personal and physical hardship, for the crews 
must endure separation from their families 
and confinement in close quarters located in 
an area suitable for immediate plane takeoff. 

Marvelously, alert duty is also maintained 
in the air. Now, at the very moment you 
are reading this, a part of SAC is airborne. 
Heavy bombers and jet stratotankers are 
aloft. A duplicate command post too is air- 
borne, commanded by SAC generals capable 
of making vital decisions if SAC’s under- 
ground cement-enclosed command post and 
its three surface alternates were destroyed 
by the enemy’s thermonuclear weapons. 

Now, too, at this moment, there is instan- 
taneous worldwide communication among all 
SAC bases. 


Fate, in aerospace 


Yes, we are living in a new world in our 
nuclear age. And though our feet tread on 
earth, our fate hangs in aerospace. 

Few of us are aware that March 21, 1961, 
marked the 15th anniversary of SAC and the 
15th year of success for our American con- 
cept of deterrence, which is to keep the peace 
by letting the enemy know every day that 
attack on our Nation or its allies will result 
in his own destruction. 

“Since the prime purpose of our military 
forces is to prevent war,” says Gen. Thomas 
D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff, “they will 
be most effective if we never have to use 
them. Our power, however, will be sufficient 
as a deterrent only so long as it convinces 
potential enemies that aggression against 
us and our allies is profitless.” 
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For this reason, the motto of SAC is “Peace 
Is Our Profession.” 

On a movie screen during the morning of 
April 15, I saw the tools of SAC’s profession— 
the names tell a tale of scientific discoveries, 
of technological feats, of industrial achieve- 
ments. The names also tell a tale of failure 
and success, of progress and consolidation, of 
dynamic exertion and lull, of vast sums of 
money spent and of far greater sums needed. 

On screen, I saw the B-52 Stratofortress 
and the aging B-47 Stratojet, the SM-Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile, the SM- 
Titan ICBM and the B-58 Hustler medium 
bomber, the SM-80 Minuteman ICBM, the 
GAM Hounddog missile and the GAM-87 
Skybolt. 

Also, I saw an artist’s drawing of the B—70 
Valkyrie heavy bomber which—they say in 
high earthly Washington, D.C., places—we 
Americans are too poor to finance, make in 
quantity, and send aloft. However, we are 
rich enough, they also say in high Washing- 
ton places, to try to subsidize with billions 
of dollars the economic growth of population 
explosions which—according to a state- 
ment made April 24 by Eugene Black, presi- 
dent of the World Bank—are timed at one 
birth per second in Asian and Middle Eastern 
lands least able to afford it. 


Alone, but together 


After gazing at pictures of planes and mis- 
siles meant for aerospace, it was a staggering 
experience to go down and down into the 
underground at SAC Headquarters and see 
the command post there. 

Not being scientifically informed, I cannot 
describe the electronic systems set up, or 
rather, set down there. But I can say that 
this sealed-off, cement-enclosed place is like 
a Salvador Dali stage setting illuminated and 
ornamented with living, breathing jewel- 
like lights, and weird clocks, and panels of 
pushbuttons like myriad keys of an organ- 
like orchestral instrument to be played by 
military virtuosos. 

In time of thermonuclear attack, the per- 
sonnel of SAC’s underground command post 
would be wholly isolated. They would 
breathe their own decontaminated air, eat 
their own uncontaminated food, drink their 
own purified water. Yet, unless SAC Head- 
quarters were to suffer a direct hit, the un- 
derground generals and their staffs would be 
in constant worldwide communication with 
SAC’s airborne forces and its missile sites. 

Within the timespan of 3 minutes, I saw 
and heard underground SAC communica- 
tions personnel—wearing earphones and 
keeping eyes glued on rows of dotlike 
lights—flip switches on a switchboard not 
much bigger than a dashboard on a car, then 
talk to and hear from SAC men on base at 
or in planes over Okinawa, Newfoundland, 
Saudi Arabia, England, Spain, Brazil, Mo- 
rocco, and other far distant bases. 

Yes, I saw electronic miracles, but it takes 
men to make the miracles work and to make 
sense out of them. 

Because men are men and SAC knows it, 
there is a system called “positive control” in 
the headquarters underground command 
post, in the three alternate surface command 
posts, and in the duplicate airborne com- 
mand post. 

This system prevents accidental launching 
of SAC’s nuclear striking force. Many propa- 
gandists try to persuade the American pub- 
lic that “one psychotic SAC sergeant can 
get us into a nuclear war.” This is not 
true. If, God forbid, we should be attacked 
by an enemy, SAC forces will be unleashed 
only on coded orders, known as the “go 
code,” issued on authority from the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself. There is 
foolproof direct communication between the 
SAC command and the White House and 
Pentagon. 
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Officially, SAC describes positive control 
as follows: 

“SAC aircraft on constant alert take off 
at reliable indication of attack and head 
for enemy targets. These planes can be 
recalled at any time in event of a false 
alarm, but will turn around at a positive 
control point unless they receive orders to 
continue.” 

The weapons in alert aircraft are not 
armed until the bomber is ordered to at- 
tack. No one man can arm a nuclear 
weapon. Arming is achieved by coordinated 
effort of several crew members or missile 
personnel under “go code” authority. 

Despite these facts, certain propagandists 
continue to assert the contrary and thus 
foster unwarranted fears among some Amer- 
icans, and near-hysteria and panic among 
others. 

Why do these self-professed “humani- 
tarians” spread such untruths? They assert 
that they wish to spare us all from unnec- 
essary suffering. To my mind, fear is most 
terrible suffering; he who spreads unwar- 
ranted fears is sadistic. 

When I went to SAC, I myself was half 
brainwashed by the fearmongers. At head- 
quarters, I met men and women who do not 
pretend to be without justifiable fears, but 
who hold in rightful scorn those prophets 
of doom who cultivate and propagate need- 
less fears. 

No one at SAC tries to minimize the po- 
tential horrors of thermonuclear war; every- 
one at SAC lives a life wholly dedicated to 
its prevention. 


PART If. WHAT SAC MEN AND WOMEN ARE 


At 9 o’clock on Monday morning, April 17, 
I had the privilege of meeting Gen. Thomas 
S. Power, commander in chief, Strategic 
Air Command, U.S. Air Force. 

His eyes are blue and clear. Their gaze 
is direct, their expression realistic and in- 
spired. 

“It is our mission,” the general explained, 
“to see and foresee the designs of an enemy, 
and to devise the versatile strategy and tac- 
tics that will deter and frustrate him.” 

Listening to General Power, I was struck 
by the mental similarity between him and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. It lies, I think, 
in each man’s versatility, courage, and ex- 
traordinary geopolitical vision. These are 
superior qualities which characterize Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Sir Winston Churchill. 
These are the special qualities that mark 
their greatness in military leadership. Gen- 
eral Power will equal their stature, if put 
to the test by time and history. This is 
certain. 

“It would be folly,” he said, “for us to rely 
solely on any one weapon system.” 

To operate the mixed SAC weapon sys- 
tems, General Power explained, there must 
be a professional force of officers and airmen 
with superior knowledge and skill. “The 
challenge faced by SAC in maintaining de- 
terrent strength,” he said, “is the most se- 
vere ever posed to a military organization.” 

The most important element for success- 
ful meeting of this challenge, the general 
believes, is the individual excellence of each 
man and woman among trained and dedi- 
cated personnel with a will to victory. 

The general was not mouthing a platitude. 
He was speaking a truth that should be 
known and fully understood by every Amer- 
ican. 

I found this out when I went, that after- 
noon, to a trailer without wheels resting on 
a concrete ramp only a short sprint away 
from a KC-135 jet Stratotanker built to carry 
250,000 pounds of fuel. Inside a trailer, a 
four-man crew was on alert, ready to per- 
form the regular SAC feat of takeoff within 
15 minutes after receiving an alarm signal. 

In a small trailer living room, the 25-year- 
old navigator was studying a college text- 
book on English literature. At his elbow 
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was a pile of 2-inch-thick technical manuals 
to be studied and restudied. Intelligent and 
ambitious, the navigator was lovelorn, pining 
away for his wife. They were married only 
6 months ago. 

The aircraft commander too was passion- 
ately in love—with flying. “Anything the 
enemy can do, we can do better,” he said. 
“And anything we don’t already know, we'll 
learn—fast.” 

The pilot loved flying and people. “We in 
this crew respect each other,” he said ear- 
nestly. “Maybe our ideas about some 
things might be different. We chew the fat 
alot. But we sure do see eye to eye on the 
job.” 

The boom operator was a thin, blond young 
staff sergeant. He told me about his job. 
His name is Richard D. Stafford and this is 
what he does: Lying on his belly and staring 
through a small glass window in the bottom 
of the tail of a KC—135 jet Stratotanker flying 
600 miles an hour at an altitude of 35,000 
feet, Stafford measures accurately with his 
own eyes the vital distance of only 20 to 30 
feet between the tanker and the B-52 
bomber being refueled. 

The crew and I chewed the fat for a while. 
Then they took me through a KC-135 and 
down into the tail where Stafford operates 
the refueling boom. 

“We pilots and navigators see to it that 
the tanker and bomber arrive at our rendez- 
vous in the skies,” the commander explained. 
“Then, suddenly, all depends on Stafford.” 

There, in the tanker tail, I understood the 
full import of the truth that General Power 
told. 

If the “go code” ever were given to attack, 
all would depend on men like Stafford, on 
the highly trained, dedicated, professional 
SAC crews, and on all officers and men of our 
Armed Forces with courage and will to vic- 
tory. 

The captain’s wife 

There are many women at SAC with such 
attributes. 

At supper in the officers’ club, I had a long 
talk with Capt. “Chuck” Deare and his wife, 
Betty. She works as a secretary in the un- 
derground command post. She and Chuck 
have a 33-year-old son who grew bored at a 
children’s movie being shown at the club 
and toddled into the dining room to join us 
at table. 

“At first when I worked underground I 
used to grow terribly upset,” Betty said. “I 
kept thinking about what would happen if 
I were safe there while Chuck and the baby 
were killed above ground.” 

I didn’t say anything. Underground, I 
had had the nightmarish thought that per- 
haps a day would come when the staff un- 
derground were the sole survivors at the 
base after a thermonuclear bomb hit. 

“One day, above ground, Chuck took the 
baby to town in the car. I stood outside in 
the garden and waved goodby,” Betty Deare 
went on. “When the car was out of sight, 
I suddenly realized that a fatal accident 
could happen and I might never again see 
them alive. Then I would be in the same 
position above ground as underground.” 

She put down knife and fork, reached over 
to pat her little boy on the head, and smiled 
at her husband. “And so,” she added, “I quit 
thinking fearful thoughts.” 

From what I heard and overheard at SAC 
Headquarters during 10 days, it seems every- 
body there does as Betty Deare did. Un- 
usually self-disciplined and knowledgeable 
people, they are keenly aware that SAC Head- 
quarters is a prime target for enemy attack. 
They can visualize much more vividly than 
most Americans the actual situation of 
thermonuclear war, not the fictionalized 
“On the Beach” version of it. 

Fortunately for us all, the SAC personnel 
don’t usually indulge in fearful thinking, 
and if they do momentarily fall into it, they 
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soon quit it—fortified by faith, common- 
sense, a sense of humor, and a deep feeling 
of service to our Nation and the cause of 
freedom. 


PART III. WHAT SAC NEEDS 


On Thursday, April 20, General Power, a 
rated command pilot with combat experi- 
ence, invited me to go on a tour of the com- 
pleted Atlas missile site in Wyoming and 
the Titan missile site under construction 
in Colorado. 

During lunch in the cafeteria at Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo., the general 
was notified that a jurisdictional labor union 
strike had halted work at the Titan site. 

When we arrived there, the elevators had 
been stalled by the strikers. To go under- 
ground, it was necessary to climb down a 
circular staircase inside a well only 30 inches 
in diameter but more than a hundred feet 
deep. Since 85 feet is the height of six 
stories of a modern building, the circular but 
vertical descent was a physical ordeal. 

I made it—backward. Going forward, I 
grew too dizzy. Also, I somehow controlled 
my tendency to vertigo when I stood on a 
narrow board scaffolding and looked down 
into the pit—178 feet below ground—where 
Titan will stand erect. But I could not con- 
trol my indignation at the labor union lead- 
ers for halting work on a major national de- 
fense effort and thereby hurting the security 
of all Americans. 

The climb out of Titan was a greater strain 
than the climb down. I gripped the wood 
rail so hard that next day my arms were stiff. 

When at last we stood above ground the 
cool air felt icy on my cheeks, for I was 
boiling mad. 

I don’t know who are the labor union offi- 
cials responsible for the outrageous jurisdic- 
tional strike at Titan. But I should like to 
see them go down and up those stairs. Also, 
I should like to see them forced to live for 
just 1 week the life led by SAC officers and 
airmen manning the missile sites. Believe 
me, they don’t work a 30-hour week with 4 
days off for leisure. Nor do they receive a 
single cent of overtime pay, much less time 
and a half. 

Prior to visiting SAC, I had written articles 
and newspaper columns about the leftwing 
“hold back SAC” campaign. It can be fatal 
to America. Now, since I visited SAC, I am 
convinced that a part of this leftist scheme 
is to deny to SAC the proper personnel in- 
centives and rewards so urgently needed to 
maintain its highly skilled, expensively 
trained and strictly professional force. 

In our country, we are patsies for hue- 
and-cry propaganda about any group whom 
the leftwingers decide are overworked and 
underpaid. But I have seen nothing in left- 
wing publications such as the Bulletin for 
the Atomic Scientists, the New Republic, 
The Nation, the Reporter magazine or any 
left-liberal journal or newspaper about the 
overworked, underpaid men of SAC and of 
the entire Armed Forces, 


Outside and inside 


In the airmen’s messhall, I talked to a 
sergeant who bears responsibility for the 
serving of 3,600 meals a day. The day be- 
gins at 5 o’clock in the morning and ends 
at midnight. Owing to the exacting nature 
of SAC’s work and the staggered timing, 
many of the personnel cannot sit down to 
regular breakfast, lunch and dinner at cus- 
tomary eating hours. 

The SAC mess sergeant earns $240 per 
month. Since many servicemen’s benefits 
have been taken away, he must pay regular 
prices for much of what he and his family 
need. And—the mess sergeant pays income 
tax. Recently, he was offered a job “out- 
side”—as SAC men say. In the outside he 
could earn $11,000 per year managing a 
series of hotel coffee shops. 


“Why didn’t you take the job?” I asked. 


He flushed and said, “I’m Kinda used to 
it here.” 

I silently doubted that this was his real 
motive and pressed for a more precise reason. 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, glancing around 
the messhall at the quiet, exceptionally well 
mannered men and women eating there, “I 
guess you could say it’s because I know what 
SAC is doing. Without it, there probably 
wouldn’t be any outside.” 

Probably, there wouldn’t, at least, not as 
we know it. The United States would be a 
satellite state, a people’s republic under 
domination by Khrushchev and his Red 
ruling circle. 

My conversation with the mess sergeant 
led me to inquire into the SAC personnel 
situation. The more I learned about it, the 
more indignant I grew. Toward the end of 
my visit, I sat down late at night and typed 
a newspaper column which stated: 

Modern warfare allows no time to correct 
errors and make up for lacks after the shoot- 
ing starts. This is why our Strategic Air 
Command, SAC, must have a professional 
force of mentally alert, highly trained and 
skilled personnel. 

Today, most of us civilians think of our 
military forces as drawn from a vast na- 
tional resource of manpower easily available 
for our defense in time of crisis. We have 
the comfortable feeling that in time of dire 
need our men would respond to the Nation’s 
call. 

They would. But there won’t be time 
enough for a call. And even if there were, 
most men would be useless to SAC. 

In many ways, SAC is like a great sym- 
phony orchestra requiring only the best men 
and best replacements. These men must 
have years of training in handling delicate 
instruments, years of experience in team- 
work, and ability to give a perfect perform- 
ance. It is impossible to create such a body 
from untalented personnel. It is impossible 
to create such a body within a short space 
of time. 

The biggest problem in SAC today is how 
to retain its highly trained, gifted, and dedi- 
cated personnel, and how to attract quality 
personnel for replacements. 

SAC knows what it needs, but the public 
doesn’t. Therefore, SAC isn’t getting what 
it should have. Surely, an informed public 
will make their voices heard. Once they 
understand the problem, they will ask Con- 
gress to take care of it pronto, if not sooner. 

From everywhere in our Nation, I receive 
letters from patriotic Americans asking, 
“What can I do to help our country?” Now 
that I have seen SAC, I can reply to the 
letters, ‘Help SAC.” 

It is easy to understand what SAC needs. 
The officers and men need the incentives and 
rewards that will in some measure compen- 
sate them for the hard way of life they lead. 
They do not expect to receive what civilians 
are paid for comparable jobs in industry 
and in commercial aviation. But they would 
like to have and certainly do deserve: 

1. Promotion opportunity; 

2. Alert duty pay; 

3. Adequate housing; 

4. Restoration of service benefits. 

Modern warfare requires higher grade but 
fewer personnel. Restrictions of the present 
Officers Grade Limitations Act are such that 
chances for promotion in SAC above the 
grade of captain are very slim. Under a 
Defense Department directive, promotions 
between airman first class and chief master 
sergeant are too few. 

The readiness of nuclear forces-in-being 
requires ground and airborne alert duty. 
This is the hardest kind of duty in which 
the workweek is 76 hours. 

Everybody knows about civilian demands 
for “overtime pay” in a 30-hour work week. 
Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander in chief, 
wants SAO’s alert crews to receive an extra 
$10 for each 24-hour period spent on con- 
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tinuous alert. This is a paltry sum. The 
men should receive it. 

Modern nuclear warfare requires that 
SAC maintain bases and missile sites in re- 
mote places where weather conditions and 
loneliness are acute. Surely, the men and 
their families stationed at such bases and 
sites should be able to have decent hous- 
ing at low rents. 

In civilian life, “fringe benefits” are the 
order of the day. In military life, service 
benefits have been steadily decreased. This 
is flagrantly unfair. Period. 

Working here at SAC Headquarters, any 
writer in his or her right mind can soon 
see that SAC is our major deterrent to war 
and our primary hope of victory in war. 
Without SAC, probably there would not now 
be a United States of America. It is suicidal 
for us not to give SAC what it needs. 

It was early Sunday morning, April 23, 
when I said goodby and thank you to new- 
found friends at SAC. In the plane, as it 
flew halfway across America during my trip 
home, I kept thinking about the new nuclear 
world I had glimpsed in Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. 

Graphically, Dr. Edward N. Teller described 
it when he said, “The world in which we live 
today will disappear, and tomorrow will be 
unimaginably better or very much worse. 
Whether the great dream of a free society 
composed of individuals who can be individ- 
uals and who are free, whether this dream 
will survive, this is up to us.” 

In the Soviet empire, people have no free 
choice. 

In the free world, its exercise is our priv- 
ilege and agonizing problem. 

Who will prevail among us? 

Lord Bertrand Russell says, “Rather Red 
than dead.” Gen. Thomas S. Power, com- 
mander in chief of SAC, says, “Rather dead 
than Red.” 

At home in my own room, Sunday evening, 
I felt tired but serene. By the time the plane 
had landed at Idlewild International Airport 
in New York, I had chosen to go along with 
General Power and all like-minded Ameri- 
cans and, like Betty Deare, I had quit think- 
ing fearful thoughts. 

In the dark at bedtime, I said an old prayer 
with new faith and understanding: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Then I prayed for loved ones, for all men 
and women in our Armed Forces, and went 
to sleep, gratefully aware that up in aero- 
space, SAC was wide awake. 

(Military strength for war becomes political 
strength for peace when it is supported by 
the sum total of every deterrent inherent in 
a strong and united nation. For deterrence 
is more than bombs and missiles and tanks 
and armies. Deterrence is a sound economy 
and prosperous industry. Deterrence is 
scientific progress and good schools, Deter- 
rence is adequate civil defense and a stable 
Most of all, de- 
terrence is the determination of the American 
people to prevent and, if necessary, to fight 
and win any kind of war, whether hot or 
cold, big or small. So long as our citizens 
show such determination with both words 
and deeds, I am confident that the Strategic 
Air Command will accomplish its primary 
mission—to help preserve an honorable peace 
for this Nation and for all other nations in 
the free world—Thomas S. Power, General, 
U.S. Air Force, commander in chief, Strate- 
gic Air Command.) 





THE COST OF DRUGS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received a letter from a con- 
stituent in Ravenna, Ohio, pointing out 
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an experience that she had in the pur- 
chase of drugs. Her husband had 
worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for a period of 42 years. He was forced 
to retire because of an asthmatic con- 
dition. Treating her husband was a Dr. 
Tucker, of Mount Gilead, Ohio. He pro- 
vided ker husband with a drug at a cost 
of $4 for 2 ounces. The drug had a 
curative effect on her husband. Then 
the doctor died. The administrator of 
the doctor’s estate sold the prescription 
to an Illinois drug company, the North- 
field Laboratories of Northfield, Tl. Her 
husband again being in need of the 
medicine, contacted the residence of the 
former doctor at Mount Gilead, and was 
told that the prescription had been sold. 
In the letter the writer of the letter says 
that when she bought the drug from the 
former doctor, she had paid $4 for 2 
ounces. After the prescription had been 
sold to the drug company, she had to 
pay $15 for 2 ounces, at another drug- 
store. She asks that this matter be 
called to the attention of the appro- 
priate committee of the Senate. It is 
for that reason that I mention the re- 
ceipt of the letter, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RAVENNA, OHIO, April 26, 1961. 
Hon, Frank LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senator, State of Ohio, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Simm: I am registering this complaint 
to you hoping you will get it into the hands 
of the committee appointed for investigation 
of medical costs. It may not do any good 
but if we don't make such cases known, how 
are people in our circumstances ever going 
to be able to have medical care. 

Five years ago my husband had to retire 
after 42 years with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Cleveland due to an asthma and heart 
condition. As you know railroad pensions 
are very meager for the percentage we paid 
in over the years. We had been taking him 
to an asthma clinic in Mount Gilead, Ohio, 
which was run by Dr. Tucker and Dr. Robin- 
son. A year ago Dr. Robinson had a heart 
attack and passed away and about 2 weeks 
later Dr. Tucker was killed in an auto acci- 
dent. So we could not get the medicine any 
longer and we were much concerned as it was 
the only medicine that gave Mr. Beery relief 
when he would have his very serious attacks. 

A few months ago we received a letter 
from the doctor’s estate telling us the pre- 
scription had been sold to a Northfield Lab- 
oratories in Northfield, Ill. If we would 
send in the card with our doctor’s name they 
would get in contact with him and the 
medicine would be available to us again. 

Last week Clark’s Drugstore in Ravenna 
called us that the prescription was ready 
for us. When we bought the medicine from 
Dr. Tucker it cost us $4 for 2 ounces but at 
Clark’s Drugstore it cost $15 for 2 ounces. 
We paid for it but only because Mr. Beery 
does need it so badly but it is just too ex- 
pensive at this rate for our pension income. 
To us it seems uncalled for because the same 
medicine has been in use for years. It en- 
at no research or production of any new 

g. 

We folks need medical help as well as peo- 
ple with higher incomes but how can we 
have it when things like this are going on? 
I am registering with you a vigorous protest 
against such practices. 

Mr. Lauscue, I can easily see how such 
revolts as Laos, Cuba, and the many others 
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can happen in our United States with the 
extreme pressures on the small-income peo- 
ple from the exorbitant taxes collected from 
us and used in such extravagance; unneces- 
sary exorbitant medical costs, terrific high 
costs of food and clothing, etc. From read- 
ing letters being sent to editors of news- 
papers; hearing the attitudes expressed in 
the various clubs and church meetings I 
attend; in the comments among our friends 
and my fellow employees; strikes we are 
having all over; and the increase in small 
and large thefts; from all these I can see 
the very beginnings of just such rebellion 
in the United States. 

The pressures brought by the wealthy peo- 
ple on the lower salaried peoples have 
brought downfall of great nations all 
through history and it could be the near 
future destiny of the United States, which, 
I am sure, few of us want to see. 

I sincerely feel that only quick action by 
our elected Government officials to alleviate 
such pressures and wasteful use of collected 
taxes can avoid terrible troubles in the 
United States already beginning to broil. 
Wasteful use of our tax money in the extrav- 
agant parties being given by the Kennedys 
and many other instances of unnecessary 
waste completely detrimental to the mental 
attitudes and the welfare of the citizens who 
can scarcely survive financially and pay the 
heavy taxes collected from them. 





J. EDGAR HOOVER OUTLINES PRO- 
GRAM TO COMBAT JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
current issue of the Reader’s Digest con- 
tains an article by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, which I consider to be of 
great significance. 

The article describes the effects of 
so-called juvenile delinquency on many 
parts of our country, and then explains 
how this terrible malady is being effec- 
tively combated by the Boys’ Clubs of 
America and the Boy Scouts. Another 
Hoover—former President Herbert 
Hoover, who for 25 years has exerted his 
great influence on behalf of the Boys’ 
Clubs movement—recently estimated 
that there is a minimum need in the 
United States for 1,000 Boys’ Clubs serv- 
ing 1 million youngsters. At present 
575 clubs are serving about 600,000 boys. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THESE FIGHTERS AGAINST YOUTH CRIME NEED 
Your HELP 
(By John Edgar Hoover) 

(The appalling increase in youthful crime 
is a symptom of a much larger problem: a 
growing moral decay that affects us all. Here, 
the dean of American crime fighters specifies 
the steps we must take if we are to survive 
as a great nation.) 

This Nation is hurtling toward a frightful 
internal crisis. Indeed, I am convinced that 
we have already reached a crossroads we have 
been heading for since the beginning of 
World War II; and that if we fail to admit 
the deadly nature of this crisis and to meet 
it quickly and aggressively, we will pay with 
the life of our Republic. 

The crisis manifests itself in what some 
call juvenile delinquency, and what I call 
youthful criminality, for that is what it is. 
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I refer to the vicious acts of vandalism, wan- 
ton brutality and mounting savagery which 
typify today’s arrogant teenage gangs. 

One night last summer, five youths be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 18 viciously attacked 
two families in a Chicago park. After beat- 
ing both husbands senseless with baseball 
bats, stabbing them with switchblade knives, 
and robbing them, these five terrorists turned 
upon the two pregnant mothers and brutally 
raped them while the two 34-year-old chil- 
dren of one mother watched, weeping and 
horrified. 

“They held a knife at my throat and 
threatened to kill my two little children if 
I resisted,” one of the women said. “We 
pleaded with them, but they paid no at- 
tention.” 

Convicted of rape and assault each of the 
five young thugs received 65-year sentences. 
The sentencing judge recommended that the 
youths never be paroled. 

Tragically, similar acts of brutal violence 
are perpetrated daily across the country 
by rampaging teenage criminals. Blaz- 
ing headlines of murder, sadism, and gang 
warfare toll the depredations of youthful 
criminals. An 18-year-old California art 
student obtained money to purchase books 
by robbing elderly people. Known as the 
“mugger bandit,” he committed six vicious 
attacks on elderly victims which netted him 
$70. Two of the victims, both elderly men, 
subsequently died as the result of the vio- 
lent assaults. In describing his actions, the 
youth commented, “I picked on old men be- 
cause they could not fight back.” 

Today youthful offenders account for one- 
half of the burglary and larceny arrests in 
this country and nearly two-thirds of the 
arrests for automobile thefts. And their 
rate of participation in more _ serious 
crimes—assault, robbery, rape, murder— 
is steadily rising. 

If we are to continue living in a free and 
decent society, we must do much more than 
halt this trend; we must reverse it. Pre- 
occupied with the pursuit of wealth and 
luxury, we seem to have lost touch with our 
basic traditions—work, discipline, duty, 
honor. But if this Nation is to survive, we 
must give our youngsters more chance to 
know and revere the spiritual concepts 
which are the real sinews of greatness. 

We can help them best by committing 
ourselves unreservedly to a battle that an 
all-too-small vanguard of dedicated Ameri- 
cans has been fighting for us for years— 
the professional leaders and part-time volun- 
teer workers of such groups as the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, 
YMCA and YWCA, Police Athletic Leagues, 
and Catholic, Protestant and Jewish youth 
organizations. The results these groups 
achieve continually reaffirm my faith in the 
strength and appeal of the American idea, 
and my conviction that American youth, if 
given the opportunity, will eagerly accept 
honorable challenge. 

Here are some heartening examples: 

During the 8 years following World War II 
there was a 61-percent increase in juvenile 
crime in Louisville, Ky. But during the same 
period there was a 52-percent decrease in one 
of Louisville’s poorest, toughest areas. No 
new industry moved into this neighborhood 
to upgrade incomes; there was no decrease in 
the youth population; housing conditions 
were not improved. One thing happened: 
a Boys’ Club was established there. 

Within 5 years after a Boys’ Club was 
organized in a delinquency-ridden area of 
Schenectady, N.Y., there was an 80-percent 
decrease in youthful crime in that neigh- 
borhood. Results like these can be found 
in many of the 383 cities where 575 Boys’ 
Clubs of America serve 600,000 lads. 

The formula is simple. It consists of a 
genuine, active adult interest in youth; a 
deep respect and sympathy for the indivi- 
dual boy and girl, tempered with rigid, 
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tough-minded adherence to the legal and 
moral principles which are the cornerstones 
of any decent society; and, above all, an un- 
wavering faith in our youth, and Job-like 
patience in helping every youngster realize 
the best that is in him. 

This formula has worked countless times. 
At the end of World War Ii one neighbor- 
hood just west of Chicago’s Loop was vir- 
tually an armed camp, torn by bloody juve- 
nile gang wars. The streets were not safe 
for women, night or day; children could not 
be sent to the grocery store with cash. 

For 10 years various social agencies tried 
to deal with these gangs with little success. 
Then, in 1955, a young Boys’ Club extension 
worker whom we shall call Richard West be- 
gan hanging about the pool halls and candy 
stores where the dominant, most vicious 
gang met. For months he studied the boys, 
listened to them, tried to talk with them. 
It wasn’t easy. These boys came from 
homes filled with fearful frictions. Most had 
quit school. The gang was their refuge from 
the hostile world around them. 

Rebuffed and threatened time and again, 
West doggedly shadowed the gang. When 
members were arrested, he would appear in 
court with them and speak in their behalf. 
He made the gang aware that arresting 
officers and judges listened to him. He was 
on call day and night for advice and what- 
ever help he could provide. 

Finally, one by one, gang members began 
coming to him with their problems. They 
found he could arrange loans when there was 
serious need—medical or dental problems, 
lack of food in the home. West kept watch- 
ing, waiting for a display of interest he could 
‘seize on as a foundation for launching these 
youngsters into productive lives. Then he 
found it. Several times each week they 
would wander to a nearby high school to 
watch in absorbed silence as an ROTC unit 
performed military drill. Talking with the 
boys, West found they had deep respect for 
the kind of discipline which could produce 
precision drill. Here was a chance to get 
them active in a field in which they could 
win what they needed and wanted most des- 
perately and had never had—adult support 
and praise. 

From Government surplus West obtained 
Army uniforms. Combat helmets were 
painted bright blue and white. Drums and 
bugles were provided. The boys learned fast. 
As a gang this group had flourished under 
iron discipline. Now the same discipline 
drove them toward perfection in military 
drill. Interest in gang feuds and hoodlum- 
ism faded. They concentrated on mastering 
the fast, tricky cadences of the drill reper- 
toire. Soon they were taking part in civic 
parades, performing at sports events, and on 
television. 

Their success as a drill team fired the 
imagination of rival gangs. Before long the 
drill teams in this area included more than 
400 youngsters who had once belonged to 
17 different gangs. A Boys’ Club was built 
in the center of the area. Here boys worked 
off excess energy in all kinds of sports and 
discovered new interests in handicrafts, 
science, photography, and drama. Gang 
structures disintegrated. Boys’ Club work- 
ers stayed in close touch with parents, kept 
pointing to the worth and potentialities of 
their sons, awakened parental enthusiasm 
for the boys. 

As a result of concerted adult direction 
and encouragement, many of these boys re- 
turned to high school; others found jobs and 
completed their high school requirements 
during evenings in the Boys’ Club library. 

Today this Boys’ Club thrives with a 
membership of more than 1,000. This area, 
5 years ago a spawning ground for big-time 
crime, is now a respectable neighborhood 
whose citizens can walk the streets un- 


afraid, with pride in their children and hope 
for the future, 
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Some communities have done much to 
combat youthful criminality through whole- 
some recreational programs for their chil- 
dren. Great progress is being made in areas 
where men and women care enough to do 
something about the problem. Seven years 
ago, the vast Surrey Lane area of St. Louis, 
Mo., faced with a growing juvenile crime 
problem, did not have a single park or com- 
munity center. Parents and youngsters of 
Surrey Lane went into action. With great 
effort and hard work they converted a tract 
of land, once a swamp, into a recreational 
area covering 31 acres. They raised money, 
cleared the land, built roads and constructed 
recreational facilities. And they did it as a 
family project—father and son, mother and 
daughter, young and old alike, united in the 
common endeavor. Today, with over 2,000 
youths participating in recreational activi- 
ties, Surrey Lane’s juvenile crime rate is prac- 
tically nil. Last year, the Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, Pa., honored Surrey 
Lane with the Nation’s first place award for 
& community program. 

The Boy Scout movement, too, has proved 
that when ea worthy challenge is promoted 
among youngsters, it takes. In one year the 
crime rate in East Harlem was more than 
double that of any other section of New 
York City. Youthful gangs kept the 64- 
square-block area in terror. Scouters moved 
in. First they sold scouting to the ruler of 
the ruling gang, an 18-year-old whom police 
suspected of organizing the gang wars which 
racked the community. Soon that gang—11 
boys—was a Scout troop, dedicated to the 
principle of helping people instead of hurt- 
ing them. 

More than 150 police departments in the 
United States now sponsor Boy Scout units, 
with some police officers serving as Scout 
leaders. We in the FBI are proud of the fact 
that nearly 50 percent of our FBI agents 
are former Boy Scouts. 

In no instance have the Boys’ Clubs of 
American or Boy Scouts designed special pro- 
grams for dealing with problem boys. They 
have succeeded simply by providing adult 
friendship, guidance, worthy challenge, a 
desire for the rewards of disciplined living. 
Their achievements are a monument to the 
intrinsic worth of our youngsters, and a 
powerful lesson for us all. 

It is long past time that every one of us 
understood the deadly nature of the sickness 
in our society and went to work on the cure. 
Each one of us must help turn back the tide 
of moral laxity and public apathy which 
threatens us. Our youth movements have 
proved it can be done. We must get inter- 
ested in our children again—in what they 
read, see, hear and do. 

And we must get tough with ourselves. 
We must stop governing our lives by expedi- 
ency. Nothing is so infectious as example. 

We must measure our every act by the 
same single, simple, stringent criterion that 
made us a great nation: “Is it right?’ 





IMPROPER CONFINEMENT AND 
TRIAL OF MOISE TSHOMBE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
pose as an expert on the internal affairs 
of the rapidly emerging nations in Africa. 
I am not a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I do not know the 
merits or demerits of the claims of the 
many factions which are now contending 
in the Congo. Certainly I do not under- 
take to refute any charges of criminal 
acts which have been laid against Moise 
Tshombe, who is now being detained 
against his will after having left his own 
domain under a pledge of safe conduct 
which was, at least impliedly, supported 
by the United Nations. 
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Mr. Tshombe may be guilty not only 
of all the crimes with which he has been 
charged, but also of those recorded in the 
Decalogue. However, it is not in keeping 
with our generally accepted sense of fair- 
play to resort to palpably dishonorable 
means to trap even a criminal. In my 
opinion, as a practical matter, if this 
man is tried, after having been seized 
while operating under a pledge that he 
would not be molested, the usefulness of 
the United Nations has been destroyed 
from this day hence ever to settle by 
negotiations issues between groups with- 
in any of the newly emerging countries 
or to settle any controversies between 
any of the smaller nations of the earth, 

What sane person would leave his own 
domain to go to an area where he knew 
he would be surrounded by enemies if he 
could not trust a pledge of safe conduct 
which was extended to him? I am con- 
fident that this action can have the most 
far-reaching consequences on the future 
usefulness of the United Nations, just 
when that organization was showing 
some small promise of being a real factor 
in achieving world peace. Furthermore, 
I believe that if no protest is lodged by 
the United Nations, it will be construed 
as a policy of that body of refusing to 
support that sense of honor inherent in 
men, and as an acceptance of the doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means in 
all cases. 

I have not heard this conduct con- 
demned by our great metropolitan press, 
which so often poses as the keeper of 
the character and the honor of the world. 
They often speak of due process of law, 
but I have not heard that any of them 
has undertaken to criticize the violation 
of solemn promises that resulted in this 
man’s seizure while under the white flag. 

Tshombe may be so guilty that the 
United Nations should organize a mili- 
tary force and send it into his capital to 
arrest him and try him for his crimes; 
but if the United Nations approves of a 
procedure of luring any man from his 
own bailiwick under a pledge of safe 
conduct, and then arresting, trying, and 
executing him, it will be a fatal blow to 
the hopes of the world that the United 
Nations can negotiate and keep the peace 
by settlement of differences. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is taking exception to 
the reported method in which Tshombe 
was induced to move from circles where 
he was among friends to enter into a 
land where he was surrounded by ene- 
mies, under the promise that he would 
be given protection in his travels; and 
that then, when he got there, he was 
seized and is now to be tried for high 
crime. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is exactly what 
Iam calling to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the country. I cannot help 
feeling that this action goes much 
further than those who have dealt with 
it have considered. It goes to the very 
life of the United Nations. I do not 
know how much the United Nations had 
to do with the arrangements for the con- 
ference, but they have been, at least im- 
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pliedly, claiming to settle the differences 
in the Congo by negotiation instead of 
by arms. 

It will never be possible to get those 
who have differing opinions and con- 
flicts of interest in the new countries, 
and indeed between the new countries 
and the old countries, to sit down around 
a table and undertake to talk over their 
difficulties instead of fighting them out, 
if a man is faced with the certain knowl- 
edge that he may suffer the fate of 
Tshombe if he leaves his own domain 
to sit at a conference table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I express my con- 
currence with the views expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 
If conferences are to be had and differ- 
ences to be settled, the very foundation 
of their success requires that when the 
participants come to confer, they shall 
be protected against the use of the power 
of the area into which they have come, 
and that they not be subjected to an 
abuse of promises when safe conduct 
has been assured. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I add my concurrence 
to the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia. My recollection goes back to 
the later days of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956 and 1957, when one of the 
leaders of that revolution sought sanc- 
tuary and haven in one of the neutral 
Embassies located in Budapest. He 
was induced to leave that Embassy on 
the promise of the Communist leaders 
that if he joined in the conference and 
the effort to reconcile the differences 
between the revolutionaries and their 
opponents, he would be given. safe con- 
duct. He was promptly taken into cus- 
tody. My recollection is that he was 
removed to a prison and eventually dis- 
appeared from the scene. It is my fur- 
ther recollection that he was actually 
executed. 

We can expect such conduct on the 
part of the Communist forces and of the 
Communist government; but to have the 
United Nations suffer an incident such 
as that just described by the Senator 
from Georgia is to reduce the United 
Nations to a level of which it is not 
deserving. 

I fully concur in the position taken 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ypield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Georgia has raised very properly an im- 
portant question. I think a distinction 
can be made between the power and role 
of the United Nations in the Congo, and 
the power of Mr. Kasavubu, who is the 
head of the regime which arrested Mr. 
Tshombe. 

As I understand, the United Nations is 
in the Congo to preserve peace and or- 
der, and to assist the states and factions 
in the Congo to establish a government 
of their choice. The United Nations 


I thank the Senator 
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representatives did not arrest Mr. 
Tshombe. 

The Senator from Georgia is correct 
when he says that it is unthinkable that 
a leader should be asked to negotiate 
under a pledge of safe conduct and then 
be arrested and held in custody when he 
did not agree with those who invited 
him. 

I doubt that the United Nations forces 
have authority to order the release of 
Tshombe. However, the United Nations 
could exercise the same kind of concern 
about the arrest of Tshombe that it ex- 
ercised about the arrest of Lumumba. A 
resolution providing for an inquiry and 
investigation of the arrest of Lumumba 
was adopted in the United Nations. 
And after Lumumba was killed a resolu- 
tion asking that the facts surrounding 
his death be investigated was adopted by 
the United Nations. 

I agree with the Senator from Geor- 
gia. To date, I have not seen any evi- 
dence of concern by the United Nations 
about the arrest of Tshombe—and in 
saying this, we do not pass on the merits 
of his position—we are talking about the 
method of his seizure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I expressly disclaimed 
any judgment on the merits of the is- 
sues under discussion. 

Mr. COOPER. The question is one of 
law and order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. As I recall, Lumumba 
was not arrested when he was under a 
pledge of safe conduct from those who 
seized him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As _ usual, the 
Senator from Georgia has brought up a 
matter which is most important; and it 
should worry everyone who is interested 
in freedom. 

The Senator from Georgia has stated 
the fact that he is not a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. However, 
he knows a great deal about our foreign 
relations. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wish to report to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that a man who has 
a high position with the United Nations 
in that area of the world, at an informal 
luncheon the other day expressed his 
grave concern about that proceeding. He 
said that it was true that Mr. Kasavubu 
did represent his government; but that, 
on the other hand, Mr. Tshombe was 
there as a guest. And he did not see 
how, under those circumstances, Mr. 
Tshombe could be arrested. 

To the best of my knowledge, that 
point has not heretofore been brought 
out. 

I wish to say that, not only because of 
my great respect for the Senator from 
Georgia; but also, because of what I 
know about the situation, from the 
standpoint of the future of the United 
Nations, in which I firmly believe, I am 
much concerned about this matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia yield 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senator from 
Georiga for bringing up this important 
matter. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wish to say that I, too, was 
very much disturbed and concerned 
when I read of the proceeding to which 
the Senator from Georgia has referred. 

The Senator from Georgia has re- 
ferred to an arrangement by which the 
United Nations brought together the 
representatives of certain nations, in an 
attempt to overcome their differences 
and reach an arrangement whereby they 
could live together. If, in connection 
with such an arrangement, one man is 
permitted to arrest his enemies and put 
them on trial or put them before firing 
squads, once that is permitted to hap- 
pen, then, I quite agree with the Senator 
from Georgia, there would seem to be no 
prospect that nations would in the 
future listen and respond favorably 
when they were asked to meet for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me that 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
has raised a very fundamental question. 
If it is to be possible for a man to be 
arrested when he comes, as the head of 
his nation or as the head of a group, or 
in any other capacity, to meet with rep- 
resentatives of other nations or groups 
to discuss an effort to end a conflict, no 
one will in the future attend such con- 
ferences. They will think too much of 
their skin, to do that. 

As I understand, the meeting was en- 
couraged by the United Nations and by 
our Government. So it seems to me that 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
is correct when he says we should take 
an interest in this matter. 

It is my hope that the United States 
and the United Nations will take an in- 
terest in it, because, like the Senator 
from Missouri, I have always been a 
great supporter of the United Nations. 
But if the United Nations allows such 
a precedent to be set, I fear it will be 
discouraging for future negotiations 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 

So the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has performed a great service, I 
believe, by bringing up this matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

I merely wish to say that if one were 
to fire on a white flag of truce, it would 
be a long time before another flag of 
truce would be sent forward, in an effort 
to conduct peaceful negotiations. A flag 
of truce has generally been recognized 
as a means of obtaining immunity from 
attack, for the purpose of seeking a 
peaceable solution to issues between na- 
tions, or between nations and rebels, or 
even between the forces of law and out- 
laws. In this case, the flag of immunity 
is being trampled in the dust. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Under the order previously entered, 
the Senate proceeded to consider ex- 
ecutive business. 





AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes, of Kansas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Iran. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, there 
will be 2 hours of debate on the nomi- 
nation of Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iran, and that time is to be 
equally divided between the majority 
leader and the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Wrttrams], and the Senate has au- 
tomatically gone into executive session. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may wish to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SymincTon]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
ment now on several aspects of the pri- 
vate transactions involving Mr. Holmes 
which were dwelt on extensively during 
the discussion on this floor last Thurs- 
day. 

Statements were made to indicate that 
Mr. Holmes sought to escape the penalty 
on technicalities and did not, as he had 
testified, seek a trial on the merits. 

Mr. President, I have noted the court 
records following Mr. Holmes’ indict- 
ment. The facts are that the day the 
indictments were returned, February 23, 
1954, Mr. Holmes was most anxious for 
prompt disposition of the matter. His 
counsel suggested the date of May 15, 
1954, as a trial date. 

According to the court records, coun- 
sel for the Government objected, but the 
court, at Mr. Holmes’ insistence, set the 
date for May 17. 

Counsel for the Government subse- 
quently sought to postpone this date. 
That resulted in Mr. Holmes’ counsel 
bringing a motion before the court on 
April 30 which requested that the court 
order the case set for trial on May 17; 
or, if the other defendants were not 
ready, sever the case as to Mr. Holmes’ 
rights, guaranteed by the sixth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This was in 
order to obtain for Mr. Holmes the right 
to a speedy and public trial. 

The Government opposed this motion, 
on the representation of Government 
attorneys that they could not be ready 
and that severance of the case was not 
practicable. Therefore, court denied the 
motion. 
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At this point I should like to quote 
from Mr. Holmes’ affidavit dated April 
30, 1954, more than 6 months prior to 
eventual dismissal: 

I appeared personally at the arraignment 
and opening of the indictments on Febru- 
ary 23, 1954, when my counsel requested the 
setting of a date for trial at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Chief Judge Laws set May 17, 
1954, as the trial date. 

Because it is necessary for me to estab- 
lish my innocence of the charge made against 
me before I will be able to resume my career 
in the Foreign Service of the United States, 
a trial at the earliest possible date is essen- 
tial to avoid further irreparable injury to 
me. In addition, I have been advised by 
competent officials in the Department of 
State that they consider it important to 
have my status determined as speedily as 
possible. 

Holmes’ motion, dated 30 April 1954: 

The defendant Julius C. Holmes relies on 
the right guaranteed by the sixth amend- 
ment to the Constitution that in all crim- 
inal prosections the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial. In view 
of the fact that this indictment was re- 
turned on April 23, 1953, the Government 
cannot in good faith maintain that it is not 
as yet prepared to try the case. Indeed, if 
13 months after the return of the indict- 
ment the Government is still not prepared 
to try the case, the case should be dismissed. 

It is recognized that this is a case involv- 
ing multiple defendants, and if any of the 
defendants in this case has reason not to 
desire a trial thereof during the current 
April term, the constitutional right of the 
defendant Julius C. Holmes to a speedy trial 
should not be prejudiced thereby, and the 
case should be severed as to him, and the 
case as so severed promptly tried. 

Wherefore, the defendant Julius C. Holmes 
prays that this court make and enter an 
order: 

1. Setting this case for trial on May 17, 
1954, or as soon thereafter in the current 
April term as shall be convenient to the 
court; or 

2. In the event any of the defendants 
herein does not desire a trial during the cur- 
rent April term, severing the case as to the 
defendant Julius C. Holmes and setting such 
case as so severed for trial on May 17, 1954, 
or as soon thereafter during the current 
April term as suits the convenience of the 
court. 


Mr. President, on June 18, 1954, Mr. 
Casey and Mr. Klein moved to dismiss 
the indictments on claims of insufficiency 
and immunity. 

Mr. Holmes declined to participate in 
these motions because, as he stated at 
the time—and repeated in his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—that he did not want to 
jeopardize his opportunity for a prompt 
disposition on the merits; and he did not, 
under any circumstances, want to avail 
himself of what might be considered a 
technical defense to these unwarranted 
charges. 

I state these facts at some length to 
present Mr. Holmes’ attitude toward the 
trial of these actions. 

Mr. Phleger, legal adviser to the Sec- 
retary of State, had this to say regard- 
ing Mr. Holmes in the memorandum 
dated February 1, 1955: 

Subsequent to his indictment, Holmes 
pressed for an early trial, volunteered to and 
did testify before a grand jury, waiving 
immunity, and in all possible ways sought 
to vindicate himself. 
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While dealing with the Phleger opin- 
ion, may I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to another statement made 
on the floor last week. 

A sentence quoted was attributed, Iam 
sure inadvertently, to Mr. Phleger. 

As quoted, it omitted important words 
which showed that the statement was not 
Mr. Phieger’s, but a statement of Mr. 
Olney, Assistant Attorney General. 

I also quote the conclusions of Mr. 
Phleger as expressed in the memoran- 
dum of February 1955. 

Based upon my examination of the grand 
jury testimony and other data— 


Which, may I add, Mr. President, in- 
cluded the Hoey report— 
it is my opinion that Mr. Holmes’ actions in 
this matter do not render him unfit to be a 
diplomatic representative of the United 
States. I understand that Mr. Holmes has a 
record of long and valued service to the 
United States, both in the Foreign Service 
and in the Armed Forces. While his actions 
in this matter subjected him to an indict- 
ment for violation of law, the indictment 
was dismissed on motion of the Government. 
It is my opinion that the quality of his ac- 
tions should not detract from a judgment 
that on the basis of his record he can be 
expected honorably to discharge the func- 
tions of a diplomatic assignment. 


A good deal of attention was given to 
the fact that Mr. Holmes and his asso- 
ciates were the sole shareholders in the 
American Overseas Tanker Corp. 

As was pointed out in the hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and also in several statements made last 
week, the record does not bear this out. 

Once again, I refer to the document 
on page 34 of the recent hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which lists the stockholders as of June 
26, 1950. 

I also invite the attention of Senators 
to the Tax Court opinion referred to 
last Thursday. 

In this opinion, the Tax Court clear- 
ly recognizes the fact that there were a 
number of stockholders in the corpora- 
tion. 

It was also directly stated last week 
that arrangements had been made to sell 
the three tankers to the United Tanker 
Corp. even before title was taken by Mr. 
Holmes and his associates. 

Apparently a good deal of this conten- 
tion was based on the memorandum of 
January 19, 1948. 

This memorandum is a part of the 
record of the Hoey committee. A care- 
ful examination reveals that it is un- 
signed, and contains the phrase ‘‘Amer- 
ican Overseas Tanker is willing to 
consider the sale to United Tanker.” 

Much is also made of the letters of 
January 24 exchanged between National 
Tanker Corp. and United Tanker. 

Let me emphasize again that a care- 
ful reading of these letters reveals that 
they contain an option to sell and are 
not a contract of sale, as was stated last 
week. 

I should like to make several addi- 
tional comments on the so-called three- 
tanker transaction. The facts as to the 
transaction were brought out fully in the 
Hoey committee report and in the hear- 
ings which preceded it. They were 
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brought out in the recent hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee. 

We have now again in the record of 
these debates the contracts under which 
National Tanker gave a bareboat char- 
ter on its three ships to United Tank- 
er, with the details of the financing ar- 
rangements and the option to United to 
purchase the stock of National. Noth- 
ing new has been added to the record in 
these debates. 

It has been asserted and reasserted 
that these transactions were some sort 
of concealment and misrepresentation 
to circumvent the law. 

On the question of concealment, so far 
as this transaction is concerned, the rec- 
ord is clear that the fact that Chinese 
interests were supplying substantially all 
the capital behind United Tanker was 
fully disclosed to the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Iread a paragraph giving the facts 
on this into the record last Thursday. 

At four points in the application for 
the tankers, specific and accurate state- 
ments were made about details of the 
proposed arrangements. 

Next, I want the Recorp to include the 
opinion of Mr. Francis Goertner, Assist- 
ant General Counsel of the Maritime 
Commission, dated February 3, 1948. 

Mr. Goertner took note in his opinion 
that all the class A stock of United was 
held by China Trading & Industrial 
Development Corp., which provides sub- 
stantially all the capital of the corpora- 
tion. 

But because of the various restrictions 
in the charter, including the requirement 
that the majority of the outstanding 
stock shall at all times be held by citi- 
zens of the United States, and that no 
person shall be eligible for election as a 
director who is not a citizen of the United 
States, Mr. Goertner concluded: 

Thus in my opinion the necessary require- 
ments of a citizen of the United States with- 
in the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, as amended, are complied with 
by the United Tanker Corp. and the corpora- 
tion must be considered as one within the 
meaning of the act. 


This was the opinion of the counsel 
for the Commission administering the 
law; and he had all the facts before him. 

Mr. President, this is of course a com- 
plex transaction, one in which lawyers, 
or Senators, might differ from Mr. Goert- 
ner’s opinion. 

Now the Tax Court case has been cited, 
involving the profits on this transaction, 
the case which the Stettinius family and 
other stockholders carried to the Tax 
Court. 

The lawyers tell me what the Tax 
Court really did here was hold the group 
of 26 stockholders who realized a profit 
on the National shares to have received 
dividends in this amount as stockholders 
of AOTC, the predecessor corporation 
which held the five tankers. 

There was the Meacham case, an ac- 
tion brought by the Government for the 
forfeiture of one of the three tankers 
on the grounds which have been men- 
tioned here—that these arrangements 
were in effect a transfer to foreign regis- 
try in violation of the act. 

The case went to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. Two 
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of the judges upheld the Government’s 
contention. 

Let me emphasize, this was not a crim- 
inal case. Chief Judge Parker, however, 
upheld the legality of the transaction. 

Because of its relevance to some of 
the remarks in the debate the other day, 
I take the liberty of quoting from Judge 
Parker’s opinion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the opinion be printed in the 
Recorp without my reading it. Itis a 
somewhat long opinion of Judge Parker, 
approving the position taken by Mr. 
Holmes and by Mr. Holmes’ counsel. If 
any Senator prefers to have the opinion 
read, I should be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from 
Missouri? 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I think, however, that United was from the 
beginning a citizen of the United States 
within the meaning of the statute. 

This was the view of counsel for the Com- 
mission who had the facts before him. It 
was also the view of some of the ablest and 
most distinguished law firms of the country 
in handling matters of great importance to 
the clients whom they represented; and I 
find nothing in the the record upon which 
to base a contrary conclusion. 

The fact that Chinese interests supplied 
the capital upon which United operated is 
not material, and I think it equally irrele- 
vant that the class A stock, held by the 
Chinese, was to receive nine-tenths of the 
profits of the corporation, whereas the class 
B stock, held by citizens of the United States, 
was to receive one-tenth, and that upon dis- 
solution the assets were to be divided in like 
proportion. This was merely giving to the 
class A stock some of the qualities of pre- 
ferred stock, not taking the control of the 
corporation from the class B stock, which 
represented a majority of the voting power. 

It is the control of the corporation which 
counts under the statute, not the investment 
of funds or the right to earnings. * * * The 
majority of the stock of United was at all 
times in citizens, the majority of the voting 
power was in citizens, there was no contract 
or understanding by which the majority of 
the voting power could be exercised in be- 
half of a noncitizen and control of the cor- 
poration was not conferred upon or per- 
mitted to be exercised by noncitizens. 

At all times the control of the corporation 
was in the hands of its directors, who were 
substantial and upstanding citizens of the 
United States, and who owned the stock by 
which they could hold themselves in office. 
The fact that they had paid an insignificant 
sum for the stock is immaterial; for the 
ownership of the stock gave them absolute 
control of the corporation which any court 
would recognize and enforce. 

The amount paid for class A stock was 
likewise an insignificant amount compared 
with the business in which the corporation 
was engaged. The capital upon which the 
corporation was operating was obtained from 
loans; and there is nothing in the statute or 
its history to indicate that the sort of control 
which a creditor has over his debtor would 
suffice to nullify for the purposes of the 
statute the legal control inherent in stock 
ownership. 

s * + > a 


There is nothing in the record to justify 
the contention that the stock held by citizens 
of the United States was held by them in 
trust for noncitizens. On the contrary, the 
evidence is that the corporation was set up 
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for the purpose of complying with the statute 
and there is nothing to justify an inference 
that US. citizens who accepted its stock 
were engaged in an attempt to evade the 
law or to perpetrate a fraud upon the Gov- 
ernment. 

And I find nothing in the record to justify 
a finding that United was in fact dominated 
and controlled by the Chinese. No such in- 
ference can be drawn from the fact that the 
Chinese procured or furnished funds with 
which the corporation operated or that a 
number of Chinese were employed in its 
operations. * * * 

So far as the carrying on of the business of 
the corporation was concerned, this consisted 
for the greater part in the management and 
operation of vessels upon which bareboat 
charters were held, and such operation and 
management was in the hands of Sieling and 
Jarvis, American shipping agents. 

I think, therefore, that United was a citi- 
zen within the meaning of the statute. 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the case could be taken to the 
Supreme Court, the Government settled 
the suit. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator tell me what type of settlement 
the Government made in this instance? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This was a civil 
case. I honestly do not know what the 
settlement was in the Meacham case. I 
will find out, and have it established for 
the record. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that it is important to know. ‘The 
Government apparently won the case, so 
far as the Court of Appeals was con- 
cerned, by a divided opinion. I was 
curious to know if the court ever finally 
decided whether the transaction was 
legal or not legal, even though I know 
there is a difference of opinion about it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think my friend 
from Louisiana makes a good point. I 
shall be glad to find out and give him 
the information. I wish to read the last 
part of the opinion of Judge Parker. 

Judge Parker said: 

There is nothing in the record to justify 
the contention that the stock held by citi- 
zens of the United States was held by them 
in trust for noncitizens. On the contrary, 
the evidence is that the corporation was set 
up for the purpose of complying with the 
statute and there is nothing to justify an 
inference that U.S. citizens who accepted 
its stock were engaged in an attempt to 
evade the law or to perpetrate a fraud upon 
the government. 

And I find nothing in the record to justify 
a finding that United was in fact dominat- 
ed and controlled by the Chinese. No such 
inference can be drawn from the fact that 
the Chinese procured or furnished funds 
with which the corporation operated or that 
a number of Chinese were employed in its 
operations. * * * 

So far as the carrying on of the business 
of the corporation was concerned, this con- 
sisted for the greater part in the manage- 
ment and operation of vessels upon which 
bareboat charters were held, and such opera- 
tion and management was in the hands of 
Sieling and Jarvis, American shipping agents. 

I think, therefore, that United was a citi- 
zen within the meaning of the statute. 


Mr. President, I mention these two 
cases not to indulge further in legal 
debate, but to show that, contrary to 
assertions and reassertions, this cannot 
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be represented to the Senate as a flimsy 
subterfuge which no one with a straight 
face could countenance. 

These were seriously conceived trans- 
actions which competent counsel at the 
time believed complied with the law, and 
which as great a jurist as Chief Judge 
Parker held years later to have fully 
complied with the law, and which a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans besides 
Mr. Holmes took part in knowingly and 
publicly. 

Some of us agree with Mr. Goertner 
and Judge Parker on the law; some 
obviously do not. 

But I submit that this record cannot 
be summarily disregarded or brushed 
aside. Nor can it be suggested that Mr. 
Holmes, along with Secretary of State 
Stettinius and Admiral Halsey, are dis- 
honored for having had a hand in it. 

One final comment on the three-tanker 
transaction. There has been inserted 
in the record, before the committee and 
in these debates at several points, the 
concluding language of the Hoey com- 
mittee report which, as Senators will re- 
member, recommended action by the 
Department of Justice. 

Following this recommendation the 
Department of Justice appointed several 
special assistants who had the Hoey 
committee records and full powers of the 
Department of Justice for future investi- 
gation. 

As I have previously stated, 90 indict- 
ments were returned on the five-tanker 
transaction; but I think we must take 
note of the fact that the Department of 
Justice never acted on the three-tanker 
transaction, and so far as I am aware, 
never called them in question in any 
criminal action of any kind. 

Reference was made last week to the 
fact that Mr. Holmes has friends in 
Washington. 

He does, and I am one of them, and 
proud of the fact. 

This is an example. I now read into 
the Recorp a letter written to the State 
Department when Mr. Holmes returned 
to the Foreign Service in 1948. 

It is brief and to the point and reads 
as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I am informed that Julius 
Holmes, former brigadier general of the 
U.S. Army, is seeking reinstatement in the 
Department of State. 

General Holmes served in an important 
capacity under my immediate direction from 
September 1942 until the end of 1944. 
Through him and the section which he 
headed was handled most of the great vol- 
ume of business of my headquarters that 
required consultation with the governments 
of France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Scandinavian countries. He supervised 
military government in the combat areas of 
Sicily, Italy, and northwest Europe and was 
a constant adviser to me in matters dealing 
with foreign governments. In all these 
tasks General Holmes demonstrated extraor- 
dinary tact, judgment, and skill. 

I consider General Holmes to be a man 
of highest character and of unusual effi- 
ciency and devotion to duty. Perhaps I can 
best express my opinion of his qualifica- 
tions by saying that, if I should again be 
faced with problems similar to those that 
fell to me during the European campaigns 
of World War II, I would make every pos- 
sible effort to secure General Holmes as an 
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assistant for service in a capacity identical 
to the one he then occupied. 
Sincerely, 
DwicHut D. EISENHOWER. 


That Mr. Holmes continues to be held 
in this high regard by the former Presi- 
dent of the United States is evident 
from the remarks on Thursday by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton]. 

That the present holder of that office 
shares this view is evident from the 
nomination. 

I respectfully suggest that spreading 
again before the Senate the details of 
these transactions which have been 
raked over many times in the past 12 
years has not disclosed anything new, 
and in my judgment has not produced 
any facts on which the Senate can base 
a rejection of Mr. Holmes. 

The question in issue, as I stated the 
other day, is his character and integrity. 

I submit that the record does not per- 
mit any justifiable doubt as to the integ- 
rity or good faith of Mr. Holmes. 

In fact, as I have stated, and now re- 
peat, I believe that, in Government and 
out, he has conducted himself with the 
propriety expected of a man of the high- 
est caliber and integrity. 

The record is now clear that it is in 
the national interest to vote for the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Holmes to this important post; and Iam 
confident that a large majority of my 
colleagues will do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Before yielding, 
I ask the Chair how much time has been 
consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used 23 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have tried 
to follow the debate. As the Senator 
from Missouri knows, I, as a member of 
the committee had some doubts about 
the nomination, but I must say that I 
am very much impressed with any 
man—Mr. Holmes or anyone else—who 
would decline to be acquitted of a charge 
of a crime on a technicality. As a law- 
yer, my advice to any man charged with 
committing a criminal act, would be to 
get out of the charge in any way pos- 
sible. If a man declines to be acquitted 
on a technicality and asks to be tried 
on the merits of the charge, I must say 
that such an attitude makes a favorable 
impression, so far as the man’s charac- 
ter is concerned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
and distinguished friend from the great 
State of Louisiana. He is a fair and 
just man. 

Mr. Holmes, of course, knew that his 
reputation was on the line and that his 
future in the service of his country if 
any, depended upon the results of a trial. 
Therefore, he did his very best over a 
period of time to obtain such a trial, to 
which he felt he had a right under the 
sixth amendment of our Constitution. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Missouri mentioned that 
Mr. Holmes had friends in Washington. 
I should like to mention that he also 
has friends in Kansas. Last Thursday 
in debate I stated that I supported the 
nomination. Mr. Holmes is from Law- 
rence, Kans. He is a Kansan, and his 
family is an old, established family 
there. 

I have received a telegram from Dolph 
Simons, editor of the Lawrence Jour- 
nal-World, which is the newspaper in 
Lawrence, Kans. It reads as follows: 
U.S. Senator FRANK CARLSON, 

Washington, D.C.: 

For the good of our Nation and in fair- 
ness to the man, I earnestly hope you will 
strongly support approval of Julius Holmes, 

DOoLPH SIMONS. 


I know very definitely that the people 
of Kansas are watching the debate to- 
day. They have a high regard for Julius 
Holmes and his family. I sincerely hope 
the Senate will confirm the nomination. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

With the permission of the acting 
majority leader, I should be glad to yield 
time at this point to my friend from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I in- 
tended to ask the Senator from Kansas 
a question, but I shall wait. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. We have now con- 
sumed about half of our available time. 
I suggest that the Senator from Dela- 
ware might wish to speak at this point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When- 
ever the Senator from Missouri has fin- 
ished. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
prefer that we continue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I pre- 
fer that the Senator from Missouri con- 
tinue until he is ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am only asking 
the Senator his wishes. I want to ob- 
serve what he would like to have done. 

I yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut whatever time 
he wishes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the nomination, and in that 
connection I wish to discuss two points. 
The first is the question of legality, 
around which so much of the debate 
has centered, involving the ship deals, 
and so forth. 

All of us have heard this subject dis- 
cussed over and over again, and I wish 
to make it very clear that I believe that 
Mr. Holmes, in participating in the ship 
deals, used very bad judgment. I wish 
he had not done it. I rather suppose 
that he, too, wishes that he had not 
been involved in those deals. I have 
observed over the years that when men 
step out of their chosen professions and 
get into extraneous business deals from 
time to time, they exercise bad judg- 
ment and often regret it very much in- 
deed. I believe this is such a circum- 
stance. 

The important question is, Did Mr. 
Holmes do anything that was illegal? 
Did he do anything that was absolutely 
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wrong in the eyes of the law, aside from 
the question of business judgment? I 
believe we have in the record some ex- 
cellent advice. In the first place, the 
legal adviser to the Secretary of State 
under Secretary Dulles was Mr. Herman 
Phleger, one of the outstanding lawyers 
in the United States, a man who is as 
well known in the legal profession in 
California as any other individual in 
that profession, I believe. He himself 
made a very careful study of this whole 
situation. In the questioning of Julius 
Holmes before the Foreign Relations 
Committee the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. SyMINGTON], in speaking of Mr. 
Phleger, asked Julius Holmes whether 
Mr. Phieger had taken any position in 
this matter. Mr. Holmes said that Mr. 
Phleger had. He said, ‘He certified to 
the Secretary of State that he had re- 
viewed the record and that there was 
nothing in it that would impair me for 
a Presidential appointment.” 

Senator SymMIncTon. He reviewed the rec- 
ord—will you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Houmes. He reviewed the record and 
gave his opinion to the Secretary of State 
that there was nothing in my part of these 
proceedings which in any way impaired me 
for Presidential appointment. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I will not yield at this 
time. If the Senator will indulge me, I 
should like to finish my remarks; then I 
will yield to him if I have time remain- 
ing. 

This was brought out also by the re- 
marks on the Senate floor last week by 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] who at that time 
recounted his conversation with Herman 
Phleger, Secretary Dulles, and the Presi- 
dent. He said that the President re- 
fused to withdraw the name of Julius 
Holmes at that time, although it had 
been recommended by THrRusTOoN Mor- 
ton for political and tactical reasons, 
in order to avoid other fights with the 
Senate on matters like the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, in connection with which a 
little difficulty was being encountered at 
that time. 

Mr. Phleger was not content with re- 
lying entirely on his own judgment, and 
he asked for a legal opinion from an in- 
dependent law firm, which in this case 
was the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland, and Kiendl, one of the out- 
standing law firms in the East, as every- 
one in the legal profession knows. 

The brief they submitted is found at 
page 142 of the hearings, In a letter 
with which they submitted the brief to 
Mr. Phieger they make this comment— 
and this I believe is the clincher on the 
question of the ship deals: 

We have attempted to make this memo- 
randum completely factual and to avoid 
argument in Mr. Holmes’ behalf, permitting 
the facts to speak for themselves. At the 
same time, however, we would want you to 
know of our firm conviction that there was 
no justification in fact or law for this in- 
dictment and that Mr. Holmes, as we under- 
stand the facts, conducted himself in con- 
nection with this transaction with complete 
Propriety and honor. 


With these comments I leave the ship 
deals and turn to other matters on the 
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constructive side, in behalf of Mr. 
Holmes. There is a great deal on that 
side, Mr. President. I was interested, in 
looking at the hearings, in the question- 
ing by the majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD, as follows: 

I am happy to note that you are before 
this committee as Ambassador to Iran. 


That is the Senator from Montana, the 
majority leader, and a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee for the past 
9 years, speaking. He says he is happy 
to note this. He goes on to say: 

I have had the pleasure of coming into 
personal contact with you in various parts of 
the world, and I must say publicly that I 
have always been impressed with the way 
you have conducted affairs and with the way 
you have represented our country in your 
assignments. 

Some years ago didn’t you write a rather 
comprehensive report about the African 
Continent? 

Mr. HotmEs. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Was that report ever 
published? 

Mr. Houtmes. I think not, Senator. 

Senator MANSFIELD. How long ago was that 
report made? 

Mr. Hotmes. It was made at the end of 
1958, after I concluded a trip, a political 
survey, of Africa for the Secretary of State, 
and I believe the date was late January 
of 1959. 

Senator MANSFIELD. In your opinion, how 
did that report stack up with developments 
subsequent to its being made? 

Mr. HoLMES. Well, I have had certain grati- 
fication, personal gratification, which one 
always has in such circumstances that, hav- 
ing foreseen in that report some of the events 
which have occurred. 


The Senator from Montana conducted 
this examination to bring out that 
Holmes had had a special assignment 
on African affairs and had appraised 
the situation correctly. 

I do not believe he could have done it 
without his long expert background in 
the Foreign Service. 

We are talking about a man who 
served in the Foreign Service under four 
Presidents of the United States, and who 
was appointed by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to be Assistant Secretary of State to- 
ward the close of World War II. Under 
President Truman he was sent to Great 
Britain, to the Court of St. James, and 
served there under four of our Ambas- 
sadors as the First Minister. Shortly 
afterward he was nominated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be Ambassador to 
Iran. The history of that nomination 
was outlined by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] last week. I shall 
not repeat it. 

I have known Julius Holmes for some 
25 years. I knew him when he first rep- 
resented the United States at the World’s 
Fair in the late 1930’s. I do not support 
him here as a personal friend, although 
I consider him a friend. He is not one 
of my close friends, but one that I have 
known and respected for his very out- 
standing service to the United States. I 
support him on his record. 

During World War II, as has been 
brought out, Mr. Holmes had one of the 
most amazing records of any civilian 
soldier. He made the entry into north 
Africa with Gen. Mark Clark, on the 
famous submarine cruise, on which he 
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was accompanied by Jerauld Wright, 
then Captain Wright, and now a four- 
star admiral, and commander of the At- 
lantic Fleet and of all the NATO forces. 

This was a remarkable event. It took 
great courage and required men who 
could be completely trusted and de- 
pended upon, not only for their courage, 
but also for their intelligence. His rec- 
ord during the war was a distinguished 
one. At the end of the war he had risen 
to the rank of brigadier general in the 
Army. As the Senator from Missouri 
has pointed out recently, he served on 
General Eisenhower's staff in southern 
Europe. General Eisenhower has made 
known his feelings about General 
Holmes in the letter which has just been 
referred to, and in other ways, including 
his nomination of Mr. Holmes to be Am- 
bassador to Iran in 1955. 

I believe that one of the most telling 
witnesses with whom I have ever talked 
regarding Mr. Holmes is Mr. Henry 
Wriston, formerly president of Brown 
University, now chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, in New York, 
and chairman of the American Assem- 
bly. Mr. Wriston not only holds these 
distinguished offices, but he has also 
made a special study of the State De- 
partment and the career service in the 
State Department. He is credited with 
having “Wristonized” the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States. He told me 
a few years ago—I think it was in 1953— 
at the American Assembly in Arden, 
ALY. 

Julius Holmes is the ablest man in the 
Foreign Service Corps of the United States. 


Not one of the ablest; but he said: 

In my judgment, he is the ablest man in 
the Foreign Service Corps of the United 
States. The President should submit his 
name to the Senate and make it clear that 
Holmes is so good that he deserves this ac- 
tion by the President. 


He was disappointed that Holmes had 
allowed his name to be withdrawn, as 
outlined by the distinguished Senator 
come Kentucky [Mr. Morron] during 

55. 

I think the comments of President 
Wriston constitute one of the highest 
civilian endorsements which one could 
ask for a Foreign Service officer, if not 
the highest. Accordingly, I believe 
President Kennedy acted wisely, fairly, 
and justly in submitting the nomination 
of Julius Holmes. I thought the same 
way in 1955, when President Eisenhower 
submitted Mr. Holmes’ name to the 
Senate. 

We have for consideration the nomi- 
nation of a Foreign Service officer who 
has served with distinction under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, under Harry 8. 
Truman, under Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and under President Kennedy. 

What has Mr. Holmes been doing 
lately? If he were not trustworthy, if 
he could not have been depended upon 
te get results, he would never have been 
sent to Hong Kong, which is the most 
sensitive diplomatic post in the world 
today, right on the edge of Communist 
China. Hong Kong is the best source of 
intelligence we have as to what is tak- 
ing place in Communist China. I 
visited our consulate there, where Mr. 
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Holmes is the consul general, the high- 
est post not having ambassadorial rank; 
a post far more important to us than 
our embassies in many other countries, 
as I feel certain any Senator who has 
visited Hong Kong would agree. It is 
one of the most sensitive posts in the 
world today. Mr. Holmes has served 
there with distinction. We can bet our 
boots that the Foreign Service organi- 
zation would not have sent Julius 
Holmes to Hong Kong if they did not 
believe he was a highly dependable, 
capable American citizen, as well as a 
thoroughly trained, competent Foreign 
Service officer of the State Department. 
The Foreign Service Corps is proud of 
his standing and jealous of his integrity 
and honor. 

I myself doubt that even today there 
can be found in the Foreign Service an 
officer who is more widely respected than 
Julius Holmes. That is why I speak in 
favor of his nomination. That is why 
I ask Senators on this side of the aisle— 
and on the other side of the aisle, too— 
to support his nomination. I beg of 
them not to strike down a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of this quality, after 35 years 
of service, during a critical time in our 
history, when our Nation is faced with 
the gravest dangers which have ever 
confronted it in time of peace. Do not 
strike down a man who has served his 
country so well, and who remains in a 
position to render very valuable serv- 
ice in another very sensitive post, in 
Iran, to which this administration has, 
in my judgment, wisely nominated him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Iryield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has been speaking of the serv- 
ice record of Mr. Holmes. I do not be- 
lieve anyone has questioned his service 
record. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut, as he has reviewed 
the tanker transactions—both the three- 
tanker deal and the five-tanker deal— 
and the participation by Mr. Holmes 
therein, if he believes that Mr. Holmes’ 
participation was quite proper in these 
business transactions? 

Mr. BUSH. I have told the Senator 
from Delaware, and I said on the floor a 
moment ago, that I do not believe Mr. 
Holmes was well advised to be in those 
deals. No; I donot think so. ButIam 
pushing that aside. It was a mistake, 
which I freely grant to the Senator, but 
I do not believe it was enough of a mis- 
take to strike this man down, after 35 
years of Foreign Service, at a time when 
we need him. The Senator from Dela- 
ware may be worried about the man’s 
integrity or honor on account of the ship 
deals. However, Mr. Holmes has been in 
places repeatedly where everything de- 
pended on his loyalty, his honor, his 
courage, his experience, and his integ- 
rity; and every time he has measured 
up to the requirements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Per- 
haps, but we cannot just close our eyes 
to this chapter of his life. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Holmes’ name would 
_ not be before the Senate today unless he 

had measured up to the requirements. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
wish to get into an argument on his 
talents. The point I make—and I do 
not believe we can escape it—is that 
Mr. Holmes had some responsibility in 
the tanker deals. Since we started de- 
bating Mr. Holmes’ nomination, I have 
heard some of his friends refer to him as 
naive, stupid, and perhaps a little uneth- 
ical when he got into these tanker deals. 

Should the Senate be asked to confirm 
as ambassador the nomination of a man 
whom his own friends refer to as naive, 
stupid, and a little unethical? That is 
what disturbs me. I do not say that we 
should necessarily hold against a man 
something improper he may have done 
10 or 12 years ago if that man claims it 
was a mistake and expresses regret. 

The Senator from Connecticut is 
aware of the fact that Mr. Holmes in- 
sisted before ow committee that he saw 
nothing wrong with what he did at the 
time. Looking back at the transaction, 
Mr. Holmes insists he still sees nothing 
wrong. He said that if a similar oppor- 
tunity presented itself tomorrow he 
would do the same thing all over again. 
Therefore, we must proceed on the basis 
that Mr. Holmes sees nothing wrong 
with conspiring with a foreign group to 
circumvent the law and help them get 
title to American tankers when an easy 
dollar is involved. 

I do not believe the Senator from Con- 
necticut would say that what Mr. Holmes 
did in connection with the tanker deals, 
whether he was connected with the Gov- 
ernment or not connected with the Gov- 
ernment, should be condoned. 

Mr. BUSH. I fully appreciate the po- 
sition of the Senator from Delaware. I 
respect him highly, as he knows. There 
is no other Senator who holds the Sen- 
ator from Delaware in higher regard 
than I do. I have always commended 
him for his watchfulness and diligence 
in considering these cases with great 
care. I can understand the feelings of 
the Senator from Delaware in this in- 
stance. But I have tried to explain my 
position, too. I have read only a part of 
the opinion of the eminent law firm of 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Kiendl & Sunder- 
land. I have explained my respect for 
that firm. I have quoted Herman 
Phleger, who I challenge anyone to say is 
not an outstanding lawyer in California, 
and the United States, too, or he would 
not have been legal adviser to Foster 
Dulles, as he was. He told Foster Dulles 
that this transaction was all right. Da- 
vis, Polk says it was all right. In my 
book, those opinions are very good opin- 
ions—very good ones indeed. 

Once more, I say to the Senator from 
Delaware, I do not like the business deals 
in which Mr. Holmes participated. I 
would not have been involved in them 
myself. But I would not strike down this 
Foreign Service officer because I think 
he made a bad mistake in a field entirely 
foreign to his own activity. He should 
not have meddled in business deals about 
which he knew nothing. I myself believe 
he was used. He was used by people who 
thought that it would be helpful to have 
in their business a man who had his 
great war record. However, I do not be- 
lieve he had enough business experience 
to realize that this was a bad deal. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to me for a minute? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If we do not have 
sufficient time left on our side, I ask the 
Senator from Delaware if he will be 
kind enough to yield some of his time, 
if we need it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
certainly want the Senator from Mis- 
souri to have as much time as he needs; 
however, I do not believe I have had a 
chance to use any of our time yet. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I offered time to 
the Senator. He is speaking on my time 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
time being used wherein I have asked 
question of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut may be charged against my time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware for his courtesy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to say 
to the Senator from Connecticut that in 
my opinion he has made the most ef- 
fective and the most persuasive argu- 
ment which possibly could be made in 
behalf of Mr. Holmes. The Senator 
from Connecticut has not attempted to 
justify the “deal.” He has said it was 
a mistake—a mistake that a man inex- 
perienced in business would be likely to 
fall into. To my mind, that is a sound 
argument. 

But to argue that the “deal’’ was com- 
pletely free from any infirmities, and 
that those who disagree are wrong, to 
my mind is not sound. 

I respect the military career of the 
nominee. I respect the efficiency with 
which he has served. But I cannot agree 
when it is argued, in an attempt to 
convince me, that the transaction was 
completely free from infirmity. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

I should like to say one further word, 
if the Senator who has yielded to me 
will be so kind as to yield a little longer. 
I have known men—and I include my 
own father, who was a successful and 
respected businessman in the State of 
Ohio, and who had a great career in 
business—who have made mistakes 
when they stepped outside the field with 
which they were familiar. When my 
father stepped outside the field with 
which he was familiar, and in which he 
was active for 40 years, and became in- 
volved with a group of promoters in an 
extraneous deal, no matter how smart 
he was—and he was a smart man—he 
was “had” by the promoters, and that 
experience cost him a great deal of 
money. In that respect, his experience 
was somewhat different from that of 
Mr. Holmes, who made some money. 

The point I make is that I have seen 
that sort of thing happen many times. 
Frequently, those who step outside the 
field in which they are experts make 
very bad mistakes of judgment. I be- 
lieve that is what Mr. Holmes did in 
connection with the tankers. 

In conclusion, if no other Senator 
wishes to ask me questions, I think all 
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four Presidents of the United States 
have been correct in nominating Mr. 
Holmes to the very important and sensi- 
tive positions to which he has been 
named; and I hope my colleagues on 
this side will support the nomination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I must say that it is 
with considerable regret that I must 
speak and vote against confirmation of 
the nomination of Julius C. Holmes to 
this very important position. 

I have listened to the debate and I 
have read the record. I certainly wish 
it understood that I respect the opinions 
which have been expressed, particularly 
those expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON]. 

But after going through the record 
and analyzing the various statements 
which have been made in connection with 
this case, the thing that has persuaded 
me to such an extent that, in good con- 
science, I cannot vote to support the 
nomination, is the record in the Tax 
Court case. 

That record appears in 32 Tax Court, 
page 564, the case of Julius C. Holmes 
and Henrietta A. Holmes, docket 62571, 
decided in 1959 by the Tax Court of the 
United States. 

To clarify what I am discussing now, 
that case arose over the question of 
whether the sale of certain stock by Mr. 
Holmes and his associates constituted 
long-term capital gain or whether it was 
ordinary income. 

Three corporations were involved. 
The first was American Overseas Tanker 
Corp. of which Mr. Holmes was one of 
the four or five stockholders. The sec- 
ond was the National Tanker Corp., 
which was organized subsequent to the 
formation of what we call the AOTC— 
the American Overseas Tanker Corp. 
The third was the United Tanker Corp., 
to which the stock of the National 
Tanker Corp. subsequently was sold. 

The Tax Court case arose out of the 
sale to the United Tanker Corp. of the 
stock of the National Tanker Corp., 
owned by Mr. Holmes and his associates, 
the identical stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Tanker Corp. 

In order to keep in perspective the 
various transactions, I point out that on 
December 31, 1947, so the opinion of the 
Tax Court recites, the American Over- 
seas Tanker Corp. filed an amendment 
to its original application to the Mari- 
time Commission for tankers; and in 
the amendment it was recited that the 
Commission had approved the sale of 
five tankers to AOTC for Panamanian 
registry, and had allocated three tank- 
ers to AOTC for American registry; and 
it was stated that the purpose of the 
amendment was to restate the desire of 
AOTC to purchase 12 additional tankers, 
the unallocated portion of the 20 tank- 
ers covered by the original application 
and amendments thereto. 


In support of the renewed request, the 
application stated: 

The corporation intends to operate their 
tankers and to remain in the tanker op- 
erating business. 


So originally the Maritime Commis- 
sion was under the impression that the 
American Overseas Tanker Corp. was to 
operate the tankers. 

The next thing of significance oc- 
curred on January 19, 1948, 19 days later. 
On that date there was an unsigned 
memorandum in which it was stated that 
Mr. Casey and Mr. Klein, two of Mr. 
Holmes’ associates, had had discussions, 
on behalf of American Overseas Tanker 
Corp., with the interests identified as 
United Tanker Corp., a Delaware corpo- 
ration, relative to the sale of three 
tankers. 

The memorandum recited that: 

American Overseas will form a new Dela- 


ware corporation for the specific purpose of 
taking title to these three ships. 


The memorandum goes on to indicate 
how the financing of the transaction will 
ultimately be handled by the United 
Tanker Corp. 

The next thing occurred 4 days later, 
on January 23. 

On that date the National Tanker 
Corp. was organized, to carry out the 
memorandum of agreement, 

On January 24, the day after the Na- 
tional Tanker Corp. was organized, in 
consideration of United Tanker Corp.’s 
execution of an agreement to finance 
all this purchase, an irrevocable option 
to purchase all the stock of National 
was given to the United Tanker Corp., 
but not to be exercised before Septem- 
ber 15 of that year. The idea behind 
that, of course, was to permit more than 
6 months to pass, so that long-term 
capital gains on the sale of the National 
stock would be achieved, for tax pur- 
poses. 

The next transaction was on January 
31, 1948; and this is the important 
transaction. On that date, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Operations of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission addressed to Na- 
tional a letter in which he stated: 

Reports have reached the undersigned 
that these vessels have been offered by you 
for resale to other interests. We would very 
much appreciate a prompt statement from 
you as to whether or not you have in mind 
the resale of these vessels now or at a later 
date. 


The reply by Mr. Casey one of Mr. 
Holmes’ associates, was, on behalf of the 
National Tanker Corp., by letter dated 
February 2, 1948, that National intended 
to bareboat charter these vessels to an- 
other American company: 

It is the present intention of this cor- 
poration to retain title to these vessels in- 
definitely. 


That was the statement in the face of 
the memorandum of agreement 

That was the concealment to which 
the Hoey committee referred, because 
if that reply had not been given to the 
Maritime Commission, we can be quite 
sure that the entire tanker transaction 
would have been off. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, would 
it disturb the Senator’s line of reason- 


ing if I were to ask a question at this 
point? 

Mr. MILLER. Not at all; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is there any evidence 
that Holmes knew of this letter from 
Casey to the Maritime Commission? 
Does that appear anywhere? 

Mr. MILLER. There is no evidence 
that Holmes knew anything about this 
particular letter that has been brought 
to my attention. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may add something 
to the answer? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. Let me first pur- 
sue this a minute further. 

Mr. Holmes was a stockholder and an 
officer, a vice president and a secretary, 
of this corporation, in whose behalf Mr. 
Casey, the president, wrote the letter. 
The inference naturally can follow that 
he, in that responsible position, either 
should have known or did know about 
this particular transaction. However, I 
know of nothing in the record which re- 
veals that he had read it or knew of it. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa that the 
statement was, clearly—and it was found 
to be by the committee—just about as 
much of a misrepresentation as anything 
could be. If Mr. Holmes was a party to 
that statement, it seems to me to go to 
the very crux of the problem we are con- 
fronted with, as to whether he was an 
unwitting dupe in that transaction or a 
part of it. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator, but I would like to 
make clear that I am not imputing any 
knowledge on the part of Mr. Holmes of 
this transaction. I have my own reason, 
which I shall advance shortly, for voting 
against the nomination; but I want to 
give the background of this situation so 
we can see the results of the concealment 
and the fact that profits were obtained, 
not only by Mr. Casey, the principal, but 
by Mr. Holmes and others, under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. Holmes was 
asked about this letter which Mr. Casey 
wrote, saying there was no present inten- 
tion of selling the tankers. I think an 
examination of the testimony before the 
committee will show that he said he 
would have written a letter, but not in 
that language. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I would be happy to 
yield, but first I should like to complete 
the chain of events. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
yield for 30 seconds? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Ohio for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. I 
confirm what he said about Mr. Holmes’ 
opinion of that unsigned memorandum. 
I think it is important to note that Mr. 
Holmes said he did not know of the un- 
signed memorandum at the time it was 
written. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest a reading of page 73 as a reference 
to what I have stated. 

Mr. MILLER. Following these trans- 
actions—following this letter, following 
this concealment—on page 583 of the 
Tax Court opinion appears this finding 
of fact: 

National [Corporation] was liquidated in 
December 1949, and all of its assets were 
transferred to the United [Tanker Corpora- 
tion]. 


Following the sale of the stock of Na- 
tional Tanker Corp. to United, the stock- 
holders reported long-term capital gain 
on the profit. The profit amounted to 
$449 per share for each $1 of cost. It 
was out of this transaction that the tax 
case occurred. 

The opinion of Judge Raum—and I 
might point out this was an opinion 
without any dissent by any member of 
the Tax Court—said this: 

Respondent’s determination, on the other 
hand, proceeds upon the assumption that 
the substance underlying this apparently 
simple sale of stock was entirely different; 
namely, that the purported sale of the Na- 
tional stock was merely the final step in 
a transaction designed essentially as a sale 
of the three American-flag tankers or the 
right to acquire them by AOTC to United 
at a profit of $450,000 to AOTC, accompanied 
by a simultaneous distribution of that profit 
to stockholders of AOTC (or their nominees), 
and that such distributions are taxable as 
ordinary income. Respondent’s position 
treats National merely as a convenient device 
employed to accomplish the result which 
was thus planned from the beginning. 

We think the evidence supports the latter 
view. 


The Tax Court saw through this se- 
ries of transactions for what it was, and 
held against taxpayers. 

My point is, granted Mr. Holmes 
knew nothing about this letter from Mr. 
Casey to the Maritime Commission, the 
fact remains he benefited very materially 
from these transactions. If I might be 
permitted to, I would say this benefit 
constituted “tainted money.” 

Mr. Holmes has never, to my under- 
standing, offered to pay back to the Fed- 
eral Government the profits received 
from these transactions. He received 
the benefit and he has used these profits 
for his own purposes. 

Granted that he may have been used 
by some very sharp operators in this 
transaction, he himself derived personal 
financial benefit to a great extent. 

I think this is a very untimely nomi- 
nation, particularly in view of the mes- 
sage that the President of the United 
States delivered to Congress just recent- 
' ly, asking for a code of ethical conduct 
in the Government. I should like to 
quote briefly from the President’s mes- 
sage, in which he said: 

No responsibility of Government is more 
fundamental than the responsibility of 
maintaining the highest standards of ethical 
behavior by those who conduct the public 
business * * * this principle must be fol- 
lowed not only in reality but in appearance. 
For the basis of effective Government is 
public confidence, and that confidence is en- 
dangered when ethical standards falter or 
appear to falter. 
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He wound up his statement by saying: 

I realize, too, that perhaps the gravest 
responsibility of all rests upon the office 
of President. No President can excuse or 
pardon the slightest deviation from irre- 
proachable standards of behavior on the 
part of any member of the executive branch. 
For his firmness and determination is the 
ultimate source of public confidence in the 
Government of the United States. And 
there is no consideration that can justify 
the undermining of that confidence. 


I state my real reason for not being 
able, in conscience, to support this 
nomination is that I fear an undermin- 
ing of public confidence in this nomina- 
tion. Granted the transactions took 
place between Mr. Holmes’ intervals of 
Government service, today, of all days, 
is not a time when we should have one 
iota of undermining in the confidence of 
the people in their Government. 

I mention this particularly in the case 
of Iran, which is in a very strategic and 
critical area. I think our representa- 
tives from the United States to Iran 
must be above reproach, not only in 
their public service, but in their private 
lives. 

For that reason, I simply cannot, in 
conscience, support this nomination. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. There is one point I 
should like to emphasize. There is no 
incident at any time in connection with 
Mr. Holmes’ services to the Government 
of the United States where there is any- 
thing in his record except plus marks. 
There has not been one incident brought 
out that was not to his credit. The ship 
deals—which I wish never had taken 
place, and I am sure he does, too—took 
place while he was out of the Govern- 
ment service. I hold no brief for them. 
I defy anyone, however, to point to any- 
thing in his 35 years’ service to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States which 
shows anything but a distinguished or 
excellent record. I hope this fact may 
appeal to the Senator from Iowa. I ap- 
preciate what the Senator has said. I 
am glad he quoted President Kennedy’s 
message on the matter of conflict of in- 
terest and the propriety of one’s con- 
duct in service. I do not yield to the 
Senator in the importance which I at- 
tach to the same matter about which 
the Senator has spoken, 

I think they are of the utmost im- 
portance. I suggest that the record of 
Julius Holmes for 35 years can be exam- 
ined without finding anything in it 
which is not excellent so far as the 
United States is concerned. I thank the 
Senator for giving me an opportunity 
to make that point. 

Mr. MILLER. I am more than happy 
to afford the opportunity to my good 
friend from Connecticut. 

As the Senator from Ohio expressed 
himself a few moments ago, I think this 
is the most important feature of the 
argument by the proponents. It is a 
matter of weighing equities. Perhaps I 
am a little old fashioned. However, I 
have seen cases of distinguished mem- 
bers of the military service, with un- 
blemished records, whose future has 
been blotted out because of one incident 
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which reflected on themselves and the 
service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator from 
Delaware yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MILLER. I would feel entirely 
different in regard to the nomination if 
Mr. Holmes had said he would return 
the money to the Government, but there 
is nothing in the record to indicate any 
desire on his part to do so. Everyone 
seems to say, “He made a mistake.” If 
he made a mistake, let us clear up the 
mistake and at least have returned to 
the Government the profits which were 
made as a result of these transactions. 
If Mr. Holmes did not know anything 
about them, it seems to me the highest 
code of ethics would warrant his going 
to the Government and saying, “I will 
have no part of this. Here is the tainted 
money. I am returning it.” 

Nothing like that appears in the rec- 
ord. For that reason I simply cannot, 
in conscience, support the nomination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I add, before I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky, that not only 
has Mr. Holmes not made any effort to 
return the money to the Government or 
correct the error, if it might be said to be 
an error, but also when he discussed the 
matter before the committee, what dis- 
turbed me even more was his continual 
insistence that he saw nothing whatever 
wrong with the transaction. Not only 
when the transactions took place did he 
see nothing wrong, but he said that if 
he had an opportunity to do it all over 
again today he would do so. That was 
the damaging admission on the part of 
Mr. Holmes, so far as I am concerned. 

For us to confirm Mr. Holmes on his 
premise that neither he nor his two asso- 
ciates, Mr. Casey and Mr. Klein, did 
anything wrong when they engaged in 
these questionable tanker deals is ask- 
ing too much. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yicld. 

Mr. MILLER. What my colleague 
from Delaware has expressed with re- 
gard to what was stated to the commit- 
tee by the nominee is undoubtedly the 
reason why Mr. Holmes has not come 
forward to say, “I will return the money.” 
He received a benefit from it. He wants 
the benefit. I suggest that he should 
not have his cake and eat it, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much times does the Senator from Del- 
aware yield to himself? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Holmes. 

This is a very difficult decision for 
me. I have known Mr. Holmes for sev- 
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eral years. I have the highest regard for 
his contributions to this country, both 
in the diplomatic service and in military 
service during World War II. 

I do not know of any Senators for 
whom I have higher regard than the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. They are friends, and men 
whose judgment I hold in great respect. 

Because this is a difficult decision to 
make, I desire to say a few words about 
it. 

I do not say that Mr. Holmes’ con- 
duct in respect to the tanker deal was 
illegal. It does appear to me, however, 
that one who spent such a long time in 
the service of the United States, in very 
important positions, should have had a 
better understanding of the questions in- 
volved in the transaction and should 
have exercised great care in finding out 
whether the transaction in which he en- 
gaged was within the scope of the reg- 
ulations of the Maritime Commission. 
Most important of all, he should have 
inquired whether it was in the interests 
of the United States, because he had 
been a servant of the United States in 
very important positions. 

I know that to many people this kind 
of argument may appear to be somewhat 
self-righteous. It also may appear to me 
of retribution against a man who has 
a record of long and distinguished serv- 
ice to his country. 

It may appear to be a high standard 
to require, but if we cannot require a 
high standard of those who have served 
in the highest positions in this Govern- 
ment and of those who are nominated 
to serve in high positions, at what point 
can we require a high standard? Of 
whom can we require high standards? 

This administration has sent many 
nominations to the Senate. In the main, 
they have been excellent nominations 
and they were confirmed without ques- 
tion. But we have been asked to con- 
firm the nominations of a few whose 
records appeared to be questionable, or 
whose records deserved more careful con- 
sideration by the administration. 

Among others, I have voted to confirm 
the nominations of several appointees 
chiefly because of the precedent that the 
Senate should support to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, the President’s appoint- 
ments. 

I repeat the question. If we cannot 
apply the highest standards of under- 
standing and knowledge of the implica- 
tions of transactions which are engaged 
in to those who have had experience in 
Government, at what point in the Senate 
shall we apply such standards? 

I understand that in a few days there 
will come before us the nomination of 
@ man who was tried for a traffic viola- 
tion. According to what I have heard, 
later the man falsified his Form 57. We 
shall be requested to decide what to do 
about his confirmation. I do not know 
the man, and I do not prejudge him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. Probably he is a man 
without experience. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 


President, 
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Mr. COOPER. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator. I think the time has come when 
we must look more carefully at these 
questions. 

I shall finish in 1 minute, and then 
I shall yield to the Senator. 

I was impressed by the remarks of the 
Senator from Iowa. The administration 
has asked correctly, that high ethical 
standards be observed by those in Gov- 
ernment. The administration should ask 
such standards of Members of Congress 
as well as the executive branch. Perhaps 
we could do better. The administration 
should adhere to its own standards. 

It is time for the Senate to make a 
start toward achieving those high stand- 
ards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time have we re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 32 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 
much time is there for the other side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fourteen 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, first I wish to say that 
the war record or the service record of 
Mr. Holmes is not an issue before us to- 
day. What we are discussing is the con- 
firmation of a man to be Ambassador to 
@ very important country as an official 
representative of the United States. 

This is a man who just a few years 
ago was unanimously condemned by a 
Senate investigating committee as hav- 
ing taken an active part in a highly im- 
proper if not actually illegal get-rich- 
quick tanker deal. 

At that time Julius Holmes, the man 
we are being asked to confirm as an 
Ambassador joined two others, Joseph 
E. Casey and E. Stanley Klein, in pur- 
chasing eight tankers from the U.S. 
Government and then transferred these 
tankers over to foreign-owned and for- 
eign-controlled companies in obvious 
violation of the clear intent of the law. 

In one instance this group received 
$450,000 on a $1,000 investment with- 
out taking any risk whatever. In an- 
other case they pyramided a $100,000 
investment into $2,800,000 by turning 
tankers over to another foreign group, 
again in clear violation of the intent of 
the law. 

This transaction was bitterly de- 
nounced in a unanimous report of a 
Senate committee and was denounced 
editorially by leading newspapers 
throughout the country as a slick if not 
actually illegal deal. 

Much has been said in recent months 
by both congressional committees and 
the Attorney General of the United 
States about the need for higher moral 
standards and greater integrity in pri- 
vate industry. 

By confirming Mr. Holmes as an Am- 
bassador to Iran the Senate will be 
placing a cloak of respectability upon 
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shady deals maneuvered for the pur- 
pose of making a fast buck when such 
shady deals involve Government of- 
ficials. 

Are we to establish a lower standard 
of morals for Government service than 
is required of private industry? 

How can Congress or the Department 
of Justice point the finger of scorn at 
questionable business practices while 
closing our eyes to slick deals involving 
Government officials? 

President Kennedy in a recent mes- 
sage to Congress emphasized the need 
for the establishing of a higher code of 
ethics and higher moral standards as a 
requirement for Government service. I 
quote from his message: 

No responsibility of government is more 
fundamental than the responsibility of 
maintaining the highest standards of ethical 
behavior by those who conduct the public 
business. There can be no dissent from the 
principle that all officials must act with 
unwavering integrity, absolute impartiality 
and complete devotion to the public in- 
terest. This principle must be followed not 
only in reality but in appearance. For the 
basis of effective government is public con- 
fidence, and that confidence is endangered 
when ethical standards falter or appear to 
falter. 

Ultimately, high ethical standards can be 
maintained only if the leaders of govern- 
ment provide a personal example of dedica- 
tion to the public service—and exercise their 
leadership to develop in all government em- 
ployees an increasing sensitivity to the eth- 
ical and moral conditions imposed by public 
service. Their own conduct must be above 
reproach. 


Certainly it cannot be said that Mr. 
Holmes is above reproach when we con- 
sider his active participation with Joseph 
Casey and Stanley Klein in these two 
highly questionable tanker deals. 

Several years ago Mr. Holmes and his 
two associates—Joseph E. Casey and E. 
Stanley Klein—were engaged in these 
highly questionable tanker deals in 
which they placed the making of a fast 
buck above the national interest. 

Some Members of the Senate have 
raised the question as to whether or not 
Mr. Holmes had repented of the errors 
which he made when joining in this 
questionable transaction 10 or 12 years 


O. 

During the recent hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee I asked Mr. 
Holmes whether he saw anything wrong 
with the two transactions at the time 
he, Mr. Casey and Mr. Klein were buying 
these tankers from the Government and 
selling them to a foreign-owned com- 
pany. His answer was most emphat- 
ically that he did not see anything wrong 
with what he and his associates had 
done. 

I then asked Mr. Holmes whether or 
not he saw anything wrong with the 
transaction as he looked back over the 
12 years and saw how the deals had ulti- 
mately turned out. Again his answer 
was “no” and indicated that if given 
the opportunity he would do the same 
thing over again today—although he did 
qualify this last statement by saying that 
if he knew that a congressional commit- 
tee was going to get actively interested 
he might decide it was not worth it. 

In other words, Mr. Holmes sees noth- 
ing wrong with what he did, and he would 
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do it again if he knew he would not get 
caught. 

At the time Mr. Holmes and his asso- 
ciates purchased eight tankers from the 
Maritime Commission there was a law 
prohibiting their sale by the Government 
to foreign-owned or foreign-controlled 
companies. It was likewise illegal for an 
American company after purchasing 
these tankers from the Government to 
resell them to foreign-owned or foreign- 
controlled companies without having ob- 
tained the prior approval of the Mari- 
time Commission. The purpose of this 
provision was to guarantee that these 
tankers would remain under the control 
of the U.S. Government. 

By circumventing the law, or at least 
the intent of the law, Mr. Holmes and his 
two associates sold all of these tankers 
to companies which were both foreign 
owned and foreign controlled. 

Mr. Holmes tries to claim that they 
did get the approval of the Maritime 
Commission, but every member of the 
Maritime Commission emphatically de- 
nied when testifying under oath before a 
senatorial committee that any notice had 
been given concerning the proposed sale 
or that any approval had been obtained. 

_ I quote the Hoey committee’s report 
' confirming this statement: 

There is no credible evidence that Mr. 
Morris or any other representative of the 
United Tanker Corp. group made a complete 
disclosure to the Commission concerning the 
arrangements between the Casey group and 
the United Tanker group which were entered 
into as early as January 1948. 


What is even worse, one of these eight 
tankers, the Kettleman Hills, which the 
Holmes-Casey group turned over to a for- 
eign owned and controlled company was 
subsequently leased to Soviet Russia. 
The tanker was then used by Russia for 
the purpose of transporting oil from 
Rumania to ports in Communist China 
and North Korea. 

Mr. Holmes tries to shrug off respon- 
sibility for what this foreign-owned com- 
pany did with the tanker after his com- 
pany sold it. But we must not overlook 
the fact that this tanker came into the 
possession of these foreign owners as 
the result of highly irregular, if not 
actually illegal, maneuvering on the part 

, of Mr. Holmes and his associates. 

+¢ The Hoey subcommittee which investi- 
gated these sales in 1952 strongly de- 
nounced these transactions as morally 
wrong and clearly in violation of the in- 
tent of the law. 

Mr. Holmes and his two associates, in 
violation of the clear intent of the law 
and: without taking any financial risk 
at all received $150,000 clear profit for 
each tanker they turned over to this 
foreign group. Therefore, they cannot 
dodge some responsibility for what hap- 
pened. 

The most bitter denunciation of this 
transaction whereby one of these tankers 
was chartered to Soviet Russia for use 
in transporting oil to Communist China 
and North Korea came from former 
Secretaries of Defense Louis Johnson 
and George Marshall. 

ginning with October 1949 and ex- 
tending through October 1950 they 
wrote a series of letters to the Secretary 
of State bitterly denouncing the use of 
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these American tankers to transport 
Russian oil and emphasized that such 
action was definitely detrimental to the 
security of the United States. 

It was not until December 1950, 6 
months after the outbreak of the Korean 
war that the use of these vessels in 
Russian trade was stopped. 

Now, what excuse did Mr. Holmes and 
his two associates give for selling this 
tanker, the Kettleman Hills, and two 
other tankers to this foreign-owned and 
foreign-controlled company? 

They said they considered the com- 
pany to which they sold the tankers—the 
United Tanker Corp.—to be an Ameri- 
can owned and controlled company be- 
cause the company had only four stock- 
holders, three of whom were American 
citizens. Therefore they reasoned that 
the company was 75 percent American 
owned and controlled. 

What Mr. Holmes, Mr. Casey, and Mr. 
Klein did not disclose was that at the 
time they exercised the option this com- 
pany—the United Tanker Corp.—which 
was buying these tankers was capitalized 
for $2,500,006. Of this $2,500,006 capi- 
talization the one foreign stockholder, a 
Chinese citizen, owned $2,500,000 while 
the three Americans had invested in the 
company exactly $2 each or a total of $6. 

How naive can any man be? By what 
line of reasoning can anyone with a 
straight face claim that three men with 
a total investment of only $6 in a $2,500,- 
006 corporation can control its opera- 
tion? As if this claim were not ridicu- 
lous enough it developed that the foreign 
stockholders had an option to buy even 
this small amount of stock from these 
Americans at a price of $10,000 for each 
man. 

Obviously, these three men merely got 
$10,000 each for the use of their names 
just as Mr. Holmes and his two associ- 
ates got $150,000 per tanker for the use 
of their names in getting title to three 
tankers from the U.S. Government for 
the purpose of turning them over to this 
foreign group. 

This is but one example of the many 
flimsy excuses advanced by Mr. Holmes 
and his associates to justify the series 
of shady and highly irregular procedures 
surrounding many of the transactions 
involved in the purchase of eight tank- 
ers, every one of which was ultimately 
transferred to foreign owned and con- 
trolled companies. All of these trans- 
fers were made without the legal ap- 
proval of the Maritime Commission. 

Last Thursday I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp details of all these 
transactions showing how Mr. Holmes 
and his two associates pyramided $101,- 
000 into a $3% million profit by buying 
eight tankers from the U.S. Government 
and then transferring and selling them 
to foreign-owned companies in clear 
violation of their contract with the Gov- 
ernment and in clear violation of the 
intent of the law. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] quoted at length from the legal 
opinion which was submitted to the De- 
partment of State by the New York law 
firm of Davis Polk Wardwell Sunder- 
land & Kiendl, in which they completely 
exonerated Mr. Holmes of having done 
anything wrong. We recognize them 
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as one of the great law firms in our 
country. I, too, have read that memo- 
randum, and as the Senator from Con- 
necticut claims, it gave a clean bill of 
health to Mr. Holmes. 

But I point out that at the time the 
memorandum was prepared for the 
State Department by this law firm, the 
law firm was on a retainer and being paid 
by Mr. Holmes. This memorandum was 
prepared by Mr. Holmes’ own lawyers. 
Certainly they cleared their client; what 
else would one expect? 

I do not recall in my lifetime ever 
seeing a lawyer prepare a memorandum 
in which they said, “Our client is guilty.” 
We all know that if we were to ask for 
the legal opinion of the lew firm which 
represented the accused at the time of 
his trial, certainly the legal opinion 
which we would expect to get would be 
one that would exonerate the man, 
Based upon Mr. Holmes’ own testimony, 
this law firm was on his payroll at the 
time it prepared the memorandum. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? , 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Taking 
note of what the Senator from Delaware 
has said about the ability of Mr. Holmes 
to drive a sharp bargain or to use cer- 
tain ability, I ask him whether he has 
ever found that Mr. Holmes, when in the 
employ of the Government and occupy- 
ing a position of trust, used his ability 
against the interests of the United 
States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Neither 
do I ever recall any such instance in- 
volving Jimmy Hoffa. But surely that 
does not mean we would vote to confirm 
a nomination of Jimmy Hoffa to be Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Whether a man is working in the Gov- 
ernment or out of the Government, he 
has a responsibility to be honest. The 
fact that Mr. Holmes was out of the 
Government service at the time these 
questionable transactions took place does 
not in the least excuse him of his re- 
sponsibilities. 

No stronger denunciation of these 
tanker transactions of Mr. Holmes and 
his associates were ever made than the 
statements of two former Secretaries of 
Defense, Louis Johnson and George 
Marshall. Both of these men in their 
official capacities denounced these ships 
being placed under foreign ownership 
and engaging in traffic which was detri- 
mental to the interests of the United 
States of America. 

Remember, one of these tankers which 
they sold to a foreign group was 
promptly leased to Russia for use in 
transporting oil to Red China and North 
Korea. This traffic with Russia took 
place in the period immediately prior to 
and just after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 

The mere fact that Mr. Holmes did not 
perform the acts about which I have 
spoken while he was on the Government 
payroll does not excuse him from his 
responsibility. 

Again I say I am not passing judg- 
ment as to whether or not Mr. Holmes 
actually violated the law, but certainly 
he violated the clear intent of the law. 
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I join the Senator from Ohio in pay- 
ing respect to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Busu] for his approach to 
this question of Mr. Holmes’ confirma- 
tion. Even though I differ with the con- 
clusions of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut at least he was frank enough not to 
defend these tanker transactions. 

Much has been said about the indict- 
ment being dropped. Last Thursday I 
incorporated into the Rrecorp a memo- 
randum prepared by the Department of 
Justice pointing out that the indictment 
was dropped only on a technicality of 
the law. Iwas informed that the reason 
the three-tanker deal did not appear in 
the indictment was that it took place in 
1948 and that the statute of limitations 
hadrun. The Hoey committee reported 
in 1952. Therefore the indictment was 
based only upon the five-tanker sale 
which took place in 1950. 

The Department of Justice made it 
very clear that it was asking for a dis- 
missal of the Holmes indictment because 
it felt honor-bound to do so as a result 
of an agreement entered into with the 
court at the time the court ordered the 
dismissal of Mr. Casey’s indictment. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyMINGTON] quoted Mr. Goertner, an of- 
ficial of the Maritime Commission, as 
having given clearance of the sale of 
the three tankers on February 2, 1948, 
by declaring that the corporation was a 
citizen corporation. The record will not 
support this statement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the Hoey committee report 
beginning at the bottom of page 13 and 
extending over and including all the first 
three paragraphs of page 14, wherein it 
was pointed out that Mr. Goertner had 
not been furnished all the facts concern- 
ing the financial backing of the United 
Tanker Corp. at the time of his ruling. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

During this same period, and particularly 
during January 1948, Francis B. Goertner, 
assistant general counsel of the Maritime 
Commission, received two telephone calls 
from Mr. Newbold Morris and another call 
from Mr. Wasson requesting an opinion as 
to whether or not the United Tanker Corp. 
satisfied the citizenship requirements within 
the meaning of section 2 of the Shipping Act 
of 1916. Both Morris and Wasson called 
Goertner’s attention to the original applica- 
tion which indicated that substantially all 
of the capital investment in the United 
Tanker Corp. would be provided by China 
Trading & Industrial Development Corp., 
but no mention was made of the fact that 
as of that time, United States citizen stock- 
holders had invested only $6 in a corpora- 
tion which several months later would be 
capitalized at about $2,500,000, all with 
Chinese funds. On February 3, 1948, Goert- 
ner replied to the inquiries of both Morris 
and Wasson by stating that it was his opin- 
ion that the United Tanker Corp. was a 
citizen corporation. This was one of parti- 
cular importance to the United Tanker Corp. 
in view of the language of section 9 of the 


Shipping Act of 1916, which reads in part 
as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful, without the approval 
of the Maritime Commission, to sell, mort- 
Bage, lease, charter, deliver or in any manner 
transfer * * * to any person not a citizen 
of the United States * * * any vessel or any 
interest therein owned in whole or in part 
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by a citizen of the United States and docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States.” 

About a week previously, on January 24, 
1948, the National Tanker Corp. had given 
United Tanker Corp. an irrevocable stock 
option without the prior approval of the 
Maritime Commission. 

There is no credible evidence that Mr. 
Morris or any other representative of the 
United Tanker Corp. group made a complete 
disclosure to the Commission concerning the 
arrangements between the Casey group and 
the United Tanker group which were en- 
tered into as early as January 1948. 

It should also be noted that at about the 
same time, Mr. Gerald Helmbold, Chief of 
the Bureau of Operations of the Maritime 
Commission, directed a letter dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1948, to the National Tanker Corp. 
After stating in his letter of January 31 that 
reports had reached him that the three 
vessels had been offered by the National 
Tanker Corp. for resale to other interests, 
Helmbold stated: 

“We should very much appreciate a 
prompt statement from you as to whether 
or not you have in mind the resale of these 
vessels now or at a later date.” 

Under date of February 2, 1948, Mr. Casey, 
as president of the National Tanker Corp., 
in a letter to Mr. Helmbold replied in part 
as follows: 

“It is our intention to bareboat charter 
these vessels to another American company. 
It is the present intention of this corpora- 
tion to retain title to these vessels indefi- 
nitely. Obviously, no statement can be 
made at this time as to what its position 
may be with respect to resale at some time 
in the future.” 

This statement was made by Mr. Casey 
within one week after he and Klein, as rep- 
resentatives of the National Tanker Corp., 
had turned over the actual control of the 
stock and business operations of the Na- 
tional Tanker Corp. to the United Tanker 
Corp. on January 24, 1948. In view of that 
fact, which was well known to Casey, it is 
obvious that Casey’s reply to Helmbold was 
false. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
Hoey committee report, it was pointed 
out that Mr. Goertner, at the time he 
rendered this hypothetical decision, did 
not have access to all of the facts as 
they were later discovered. 

I will not further delay the Senate. 
Last Thursday I outlined in rather ex- 
tensive detail the two different transac- 
tions, one transaction involving the sale 
of five tankers and the other involving 
the sale of three tankers. These trans- 
actions are fully outlined in the Rrecorp 
of last Thursday. 

These transactions were unanimously 
condemned by a respected committee of 
the Senate, under the chairmanship of 
the late Clyde R. Hoey. 

I conclude by asking unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point that portion of the Hoey com- 
mittee report, in which the committee 
analyzes both the five-tanker deal and 
the three-tanker deal, as well as the 
committee’s conclusions. This report 
referred to Mr. Holmes and his asso- 
ciates as “shrewd and calculating busi- 
nessmen”’ who, by circumventing the law, 
were able to make a fast dollar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that the portions of 
the committee report identified above 


be printed as a part of my remarks, . 


along with the names of the Members 
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of the Senate who signed this unani- 
mous report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This entire investigation has demon- 
strated to the subcommittee how various 
groups of shrewd and calculating business- 
men and attorneys, through an intricate 
series of corporate and financial transactions, 
were able to realize substantial profits by 
taking advantage of the confusion and mis- 
management which marked the administra- 
tion of the surplus ship disposal program by 
the old Maritime Commission. Had the 
Commission administered that program in a 
businesslike manner and in accordance with 
the clear intent of the law, it would have 
been impossible for the individuals and firms 
involved in this inquiry to have engaged in 
activities which violated the spirit and, in 
many instances, the actual letter of the law. 

At the present time, a libel action by the 
Government looking toward the forfeiture 
of the tanker Meacham, which was owned 
by the Meacham Corp., a subsidiary of the 
China International Foundations, Inc., is 
pending in Federal courts. The Department 
of Justice is also making an examination into 
the acquisition, chartering, and resale of 
tanker vessels by the American Overseas 
Tanker Corp., the China International Foun- 
dation, Inc., the North American Shipping & 
Trading Co., Inc., and the United States 
Petroleum Carriers, Inc., as well as the 
various affiliates and subsidiaries of these 
firms involving a total of 47 vessels. It is 
the purpose of that inquiry to determine 
whether civil as well as criminal action 
should be taken against these corporations 
and the responsible officials and representa- 
tives of these firms. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
there appears to be sufficient evidence of 
violations of the civil provisions of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act in these tanker 
transactions to warrant prompt action by 
the Department of Justice. In addition the 
concealment and misrepresentation of perti- 
nent facts by various officers and repre- 
sentatives of the firms involved in this 
inquiry in their dealings with the Maritime 
Commission leads the subcommittee to be- 
lieve that various criminal statutes may 
have been violated by these individuals. In 
view of the long delay which has already 
occurred in making final determinations in 
these cases, it is the recommendation of the 
subcommittee that the Department of Jus- 
tice take prompt and vigorous action to bring 
these cases to a logical conclusion. 

This is a unanimous report of the sub- 
committee. 

CLyveE R. Hoey, 

Chairman, 
JouNn L. MCCLELLAN. 
Hupert H. HUMPHREY. 
THomas R. UNDERWOOD, 
JOSEPH R. McCartTuy. 
Kar. E. MunprT. 
RIcHARD M. Nixon. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Illinois desired to speak. 
I prefer to have a quorum call first, and 
then have the Senator from [Illinois 
speak. How much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I start by making a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What is the business 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
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‘consent to the nomination of Julius 
Holmes to. be Ambassador to Iran? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ask 
that question because I wish to empha- 
size the point that the business before 
the Senate is the selection of an Ambas- 
sador to Iran. Some of the debate 
might have suggested to a listener that 
it was an impeachment proceeding; or 
that we were passing upon the merits 
of a business transaction. 

Now, I do not know the merits of the 
question which has been discussed so 
ably and effectively by the Senator from 
Delaware but I am under the impression 
that it was explored by the Justice De- 
partment and dropped. However the 
question that seems to me to be para- 
mount is this: Who is the best man we 
can find to send to Iran? I asked that 
question of a Senator on the floor, who 
who is well informed in the Foreign 
Service. He told me that probably Mr. 
Holmes was one of the finest Foreign 
Service officers we have ever had. He 
did not know where we would find his 
equal to send to Teheran today. 

I was in Teheran in 1945, at a time 
when the Russians were there, along 
with forces of the United States. We 
were operating the railroad there under 
an agreement which the British had 
made. The time for the Russians to 
leave Iran had passed. The fear was ex- 
pressed that they were not going to 
leave. Eventually they left and we left 
but it was a ticklish situation. 

Iran is up against the Iron Curtain, 
Mr. President, and to visit Teheran is to 
realize how sensitive is the Ambassador’s 
post there. The country borders directly 
on Russia. The situation there is one of 
the hot spots of the world. 

I should like to feel that in selecting 
an Ambassador for Iran we were taking 
the best man we could get for that post. 

If we do not take Mr. Holmes, where 
do we go? 

Has anyone suggested a better man? 

This is the man who was entrusted 
with the vital mission which required 
secrecy, ability, and courage, when he 
went into Africa with Mark Clark. 

This man was the executive officer in 
Eisenhower headquarters when the plan 
was set up for the invasion of Normandy. 

This is the man who has been in Hong 
Kong, possibly the most sensitive point 
on the Red frontier. 

If we were here passing upon the 
merits of the business transaction which 
all agree took place when Mr. Holmes 
was not an officer of the Government, 
the situation could be different so far as 
I am concerned. But today it seems to 
me my responsibility is to vote on a 
nomination, to vote on whether I think 
Mr. Holmes would be a good man in the 
critical post of Teheran. 

No one has suggested that he is in- 
eligible for that post by reason of lack 
of ability or by reason of lack of experi- 
ence. On the other hand, everything 
points to the belief that this man knows 
how to look after the best interests of 
the United States in the most sensitive 
posts. 

Because that is so, I shall vote to con- 
firm his nomination. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
how much time have we remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has 11 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Delaware 
has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield 3 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott). 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has just ex- 
pressed sentiments with which I agree. 
I know of no one who has been more 
useful in recognizing the threat of ex- 
panding imperialist communism in its 
onward march in Asia than has the 
consul general from Hong Kong, with 
whom I have had many discussions on 
the subject. 

Prior to his service in Hong Kong, the 
consulate general was in the hands of 
various other persons. I recall distinctly 
the shock which I experienced a decade 
or less ago in speaking to the previous 
consul general there. I inquired of him 
whether any member of the consulate 
spoke Chinese. Our largest consulate 
general is, I believe, in Hong Kong, and 
surely in Hong Kong, of all places, one 
would expect a member of the consulate 
to have some familiarity with the lan- 
guage of China—at least, some famili- 
arity with the Manchu dialect and with 
the language of the people of Canton, 
if nothing more. ‘The consul general ad- 
vised me that he knew of no one in the 
consulate who spoke Chinese. Then his 
face brightened, and he said: 

Oh, yes; there is one person in the con- 
sulate who speaks Chinese. He is the janitor. 


Then he brightly reassured me. He 
said: 
As a matter of fact, he is Chinese. 


That was an appalling situation, which 
I mentioned on my return and on other 
occasions in discussions with American 
diplomats in Asia. 

I know the high esteem in which Mr. 
Julius Holmes is held among American 
diplomats in Asia. I know that since 
he has become consul general, the num- 
ber of persons in the consulate who 
speak Chinese is now 19. They are po- 
litical experts. They are familiar with 
what takes place in Red China. They 
are able and qualified men. Under the 
direction and leadership of Consul Gen- 
eral Holmes, they have given us, indeed, 
an insight and a window into Red China, 
which under lesser leadership we were 
denied. 

Mr. President, based on my knowledge 
of the qualifications of Mr. Holmes, I 
shall support the confirmation of his 
nomination. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. I have 
great respect for the views and insight 
of both of them. 

I pay a special tribute to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut, who I believe has stated the case 
as well as it could be. 

I am chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
which considers matters relating to Iran. 
It is especially important, in my opinion, 
to have representing the United States 
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in Iran a man of experience and integ- 
rity as both President Eisenhower and 
ra) = aa Kennedy have felt Mr. Holmes 

We have been over and around busi- 
ness transactions, tax cases, the law and 
its implications, and records to the point 
where it would now take a Philadelphia 
lawyer to analyze this dispute fully. 
However, of all the committees of Con- 
gress, I know of no committee which 
tries harder to perform its duties and 
functions diligently than does the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. After lis- 
tening for many hours to a discussion 
of the qualifications of Julius Holmes, 
this committee reported the nomination 
favorably by a vote of 12 to 4. Because 
some of the outstanding members of the 
committee will not be here today, I shall 
read their names into the Recorp. 
These are the Senators who supported 
the nomination: 

J. W. Fuisricut, of Arkansas, chair- 
man. 

JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama. 

Husert H. Humpurey, of Minnesota, 
who, I might add, voted for the Hoey re- 
port, and is now in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Julius Holmes. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, the 
majority leader. 

WAYNE Morse, of Oregon. 

RvsseELL B. Lone, of Louisiana. 

ALBERT GorE, of Tennessee. 

FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho. 

Stuart SyMINGTON, of Missouri. 

Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut. 

BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa. 

FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas. 

Four members of the committee voted 
against confirmation of the nomination. 

One member of the committee was 
not declared because of his absence due 
to illness in his family. 

Mr. President, we could continue with 
this discussion for many days. However, 
I believe the record has been established, 
on both sides of the aisle, that the nom- 
ination of this able public servant should 
be confirmed, so that he may in the 
future represent the United States in a 
vital part of the world, as he has in 
recent years. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I reserve my 2 
minutes for the majority leader. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I may as 
well admit that I was somewhat troubled 
in reaching a decision on whether to 
vote for the approval of the nomination 
of Mr. Holmes to be Ambassador to 
Iran. I believe the President did not 
exercise the best judgment when he 
nominated Mr. Holmes for this position. 

I do not question the ability of Mr. 
Holmes. I do not question that the deals 
with the Maritime Commission and with 
others, which were consummated dur- 
ing the 2 or 3 years when Mr. Holmes 
was not in Government employ, were 
legal. Probably they were legal. For 
many years I have questioned the pro- 
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priety of the laws relating to the opera- 
tions of the Maritime Commission. 

However, it seems to me that at this 
time, when we are trying to put our 
country in the best light before all the 
other peoples of the world, and particu- 
larly in view of the President’s message 
concerning the qualifications of Gov- 
ernment officials, which was sent to 
Congress recently, it would be unwise on 
the part of the Senate to press this 
nomination. 

I had hoped that a position might be 
found for Mr. Holmes in which his tal- 
ents could be used without raising ques- 
tions not only in the minds of the people 
of the United States, but also, perhaps, 
in the minds of people in other coun- 
tries. 

In view of this situation, I have de- 
cided that I cannot vote to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Holmes to be Ambas- 
sador to Iran. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will yield if I have 
time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Senator from Vermont, in his study of 
the situation find any incident in which 
Mr. Holmes, as a Government official, 
operated against the best interests of the 
Dnited States? Was he in any way in- 
capable in the performance of his duties 
in Hong Kong? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. I un- 
derstand he performed his service very 
well in Hong Kong. Nevertheless, there 
were 2 or 3 years when he was not an of- 
ficial of the United States, and it was 
during that period that the question was 
raised, perhaps not so much as to the 
legality but as to the propriety of the 
transactions which he helped to carry 
out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think all the arguments on 
both sides of the question have been pre- 
sented, except that I understand the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
{Mr. MANSFIELD] wishes to speak on be- 
half of the nomination, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirk- 
SEN] will speak in opposition. 

I wonder if we might not agree to 
have a quorum call, the time for the 
quorum call not to be charged to either 
side, Following the quorum call, the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Illinois will speak, and then the 
Senate will vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Dela- 
ware reserve for the quorum call? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for the quorum call not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? The Chair hears 
The clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are coming to the concluding moments 


Is there 
none. 
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of the debate on the question of confir- 
mation of the nomination of the Honor- 
able Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, to be 
Ambassador to Iran. 

I think the so-called tanker deal has 
been threshed out on a number of occa- 
sions, so that every Member of the Sen- 
ate understands the situation as it was 
and the implications which have been 
raised since that time. It is not for me 
to go into any more detail, because I 
think the record has been laid bare. 

But I do wish to urge the Senate to 
give its most serious consideration to the 
fact that Julius Holmes has served in a 
number of outstanding positions, as a 
career officer in the Foreign Service of 
the United States. He has served in 
practically all continents except Aus- 
tralia. 

I had a chance to observe him per- 
sonally, while he was our Minister at 
London, following the Second World 
War, after he had completed military 
service with the U.S. Army. 

I have watched him, personally, in his 
service as our consular agent—I believe 
that was the term—at Tangiers, in what 
was French Morocco. At that time he 
also held the rank of Minister. 

I know that he worked in the Depart- 
ment of State, and that he conducted the 
earliest preliminary survey covering the 
future of the continent of Africa. Ihave 
had a chance to read that report, and 
in my opinion it was remarkable in what 
it had to say as to what was likely to 
occur in the emergent nations compris- 
ing that continent. 

Just last fall I visited Hong Kong, and 
there I had a chance to observe at first 
hand what Mr. Holmes—still with the 
rank of Minister—was doing in behalf of 
our country in that most difficult and 
most sensitive post. As a matter of fact, 
I spent approximately 3 days with him, 
going over his activities there as consul 
general. I wish to say that I was tre- 
mendously impressed by his activities 
there, as I had previously been impressed 
by his activities at London and at Tan- 
giers, because of the outstanding work 
he was doing in behalf of our country. 

So I appeal to the Senate in behalf of 
@ man who has served for approximately 
30 years in the Foreign Service of the 
United States, and has served his coun- 
try well, both as a member of its uni- 
formed forces and as a member of its 
Foreign Service; a man who, I think, will 
make a great Ambassador to Iran; aman 
for whom I was happy to vote, when his 
name was before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, some 5 years ago; a man for 
whose nomination I shall be pleased to 
vote today. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will very shortly confirm his nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, let me inquire how much time 
remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eleven 
minutes remain under the control of the 
Senator from Delaware. No time re- 
mains under the control of the other 
side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
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Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] the remainder of 
the time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 11 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a great 
many years ago, when I was still on a 
college campus, pursuing, among other 
things, an insurance course, it was the 
custom to get some high-pressure in- 
surance salesman to give the class a 
lecture every week. I recall one, in par- 
ticular—a very fine, very distinguished 
gentleman, who related the story of get- 
ting an appointment with J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Mr. Morgan knew the insur- 
ance salesman was coming to see him, 
and said he would give him 3 minutes on 
a busy morning. 

When the high pressure salesman had 
a chance to speak to Mr. Morgan, he 
said: 

Mr. Morgan, I want you to take out this 
very substantial insurance policy; and I will 
give you one reason for taking it out. When 
you do, the story about it will appear in 
all the press, in all the journals, in all the 
insurance magazines; and the impact upon 
the young people of America of the point 
that insurance is a good investment will be 
terrific. 


It was on that point that he made his 
sale. 

With respect to the pending nomina- 
tion, I think I am less concerned about 
the capacity of Mr. Holmes, his fine 
family, and the possibility of marring a 
career, than I am about the impact of 
this nomination on the young people of 
America. 

I think the record clearly shows that 
Mr. Holmes was in the Foreign Service. 
To be sure, he had an honorable career. 
To be sure, he is a man of capacity, dili- 
gence, and competence. ‘To be sure, he 
has a son who now is in the Foreign 
Service. To be sure, he has a fine family. 
But the fact remains that Mr. Holmes 
got out of the Foreign Service; and that 
in that 2-year period he made four or 
five business ventures, including one 
which called for an investment of $10,000 
in the stock of the tanker corporation, 
for which he received, so the testimony 
shows, $280,000. 

We have set up all sorts of safeguards 
around the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, so that if one has ever been in 
the Commission, he cannot practice be- 
fore the Commission for a 2-year period 
thereafter. We have set up safeguards 
so that men in the Internal Revenue 
Service cannot practice in that forum 
for a period of 2 years after they leave it. 

Without reflecting for a moment on 
the character of Mr. Holmes, or whether 
there was any illegality in this action— 
because I doubt it very much; I do not 
even speculate on the morals that are 
involved—I do say there are going to 
be millions of youngsters in this coun- 
try who will say, “Well, there is the 
technique. Get the information that is 
necessary. Team up with somebody. 
Lay a little modest chunk of money on 
the line, and then build it up to 
$280,000.” 

Immoral? Far be it for me to pass on 
it. Illegal? I doubt whether its illegal- 
ity has been fully demonstrated. But I 
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do not believe there is any person in- 
dispensable to the Foreign Service, not- 
withstanding what his record may have 
been shown to be in all the past years. 
I do know youngsters will read the 
record, and I do know they will say, 
“You can put down a couple of dollars 
and skim off the cream, if you know 
where to go and whom to see.” 

The name of Joe Casey appears all 
the way through. I remember Joe 
Casey, of Massachusetts, when he served 
in the House of Representatives. I 
thought he was one of the most person- 
ally attractive persons I ever encoun- 
tered in my life. I know he was a man 
of capacity. I know he was a skillful 
lawyer. I remember when he set up an 
office downtown and when these things 
started to happen. And so here are 
Stanley Klein, and Joe Casey, and Mr. 
Holmes, who got themselves involved in 
a tanker deal. His conscience can be 
clear. It is no sin, in my book, to make 
money. It is no sin to run $10,000 up to 
$280,000. But here was a man who 
dropped out of the Foreign Service, after 
a long and honorable career, who took 2 
years off to make a wad, and then came 
back to the Foreign Service; and now we 
are expected to approve his nomination. 
I shall never offer anything in deroga- 
tion of his character. I shall say noth- 
ing to asperse his reputation. I do not 
want to hurt anybody. This is an un- 
fortunate situation, but I start from a 
broad premise: 

No. 1, there is no indispensable man 
in the Foreign Service—I do not care 
who he is. 

No. 2, in view of the moral sentiments 
expressed in the President’s own mes- 
sage to the Congress on conflict of in- 
terest, and so forth, I am not going to 
get that close to the line today and give 
my approval to this nomination. 

I do not know Mr. Holmes. I think 
Charles Lamb once said, in the essays of 
Elia, “You cannot dislike somebody 
whom you know.” 

But it is not a question of dislike with 
me. It is not a question of his capacity. 
It is not a question of how good a job he 
did at Hong Kong. The question is, 
How many millions of youngsters will 
say, “That is the way to work in Gov- 
ernment. Move yourself up. Get a 
broad knowledge. Go all through the 
spectrum. Know where the deal is to be 
made. Run $10,000 up to $280,000. Get 
a second deal, and then go back in the 
Government.” 

That has no great appeal tome. The 
emphasis here has been upon the char- 
acter of Mr. Holmes. I offer nothing to 
impute other than good character. The 
emphasis has been on his capacity. But 
if there is anything bigger or more im- 
portant than Julius Holmes, it is the 
homefront of America and the necessity 
for not disillusioning a lot of young peo- 
ple who are now regarding the star of 
public service and who hope someday to 
come into that service, either at the Fed- 
eral or State level. And so my position 
involves no dislike. It involves no 
spleen on my part. I am just thinking, 
Can the nominee do a better job in Iran 
than anybody else? Or is it far more 
important to preserve the confidence of 
our people in the character of those who 
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are to be approved? And that has to in- 
clude all the rather singular circum- 
stances that were involved in the case. 

It is a tragedy for a man of good 
family and an honorable career to in- 
volve himself in that kind of position, 
and then make it necessary, in the ex- 
ercise of our responsibility as the con- 
firming branch of the Congress, to have 
to pass judgment on it. In doing so, I 
will take the perspective of what I think 
would be a good juryman, put the evi- 
dence all together, and decide that the 
good of the country comes first, and that 
means the confidence of the people in the 
moral stamina and robustness of the 
country. 

For these reasons I feel impelled to 
withhold my vote from confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Holmes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator form Delaware has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
remainder of the time has been yielded 
back. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of 
Julius C. Holmes to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Iran? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
heave a pair with the junior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BLakKtEy], who is absent. 
If he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Cuurcu], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpnHrey], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUvER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.uan], the 
Senator from Oregon [{Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEyY] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHuRcH] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Bennett]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea’’ and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHRey] is paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces]. If present and voting, the 
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Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRuUENING], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] would each vote ‘“‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPeHart], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Go.Lp- 
WATER], and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Idaho would vote ‘‘yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrREy]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea.”’ 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs] is detained on official busi- 
ness and is paired with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 17, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 1] 

YEAS—63 
Anderson Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hickey Muskie 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Burdick Holland Pastore 
Bush Jackson Pell 
Byrd, W.Va. Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Johnston Randolph 
Carlson Jordan Robertson 
Carroll Keating Russell 
Case, N.J. Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Case, 8S. Dak. Long, Hawali Scott 
Chavez Long, La. Smathers 
Clark Magnuson Smith, Mass. 
Cotton Mansfield Stennis 
Ellender McCarthy Symington 
Engle McGee Talmadge 
Fong McNamara Thurmond 
Fulbright Metcalf Wiley 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hartke Morton Young, Ohio 

NAYS—17 
Aiken Dirksen Miller 
Allott Douglas Prouty 
Boggs Dworshak Smith, Maine 
Butler Hruska Williams, Del. 
Cooper Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Lausche 

NOT VOTING—20 

Bennett Eastland Kerr 
Blakley Ervin McClellan 
Bridges Goldwater Morse 
Byrd, Va Gore Schoeppel 
Capehart Gruening Sparkman 
Church Humphrey Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Kefauver 





So the nomination of Mr. Julius C. 
Holmes to be Ambassador to Iran was 
confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 173, H.R. 
5000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5000) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5000) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

TiTLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Continental Army command 
(First Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Operational 

facilities, $626,000. 


(Second Army) 
Camp A. P. Hill, Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $284,000. 
Fort Knox, Kentucky: Operational and 
training facilities, and utilities, $492,000. 
Fort Meade, Maryland: Maintenance facil- 
ities, supply facilities, medical facilities, and 
administrative facilities, $2,211,000. 
Camp Pickett, Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $396,000. 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Troop housing, 
$305,000. 
(Third Army) 
Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational and 
training facilities, $10,524,000. 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Operational 
ne and maintenance facilities, $521,- 


— Campbell, Kentucky: Utilities, $618,- 


Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,571,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and administrative facilities, $1,240,000. 


(Fourth Army) 


Fort Bliss, Texas: Supply facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties, $455,000. 
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Fort Hood, Texas: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
supply facilities, $3,054,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
hospital and medical facilities, and utilities, 
$8,695,000. 

(Fifth Army) 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Troop housing, $99,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, and utilities, $4,- 
081,000. 

(Sixth Army) 

Camp Irwin, California: Family housing, 
utilities, and ground improvements, $3,- 
650,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Operational fa- 
cilities and maintenance facilities, $524,000. 

Fort Ord, California: Maintenance facilities 
and supply facilities, $1,357,000. 

Yuma Test Station, Arizona: Maintenance 
facilities, administrative facilities, and util- 
ities, $388,000. 


Technical services facilities 
(Chemical Corps) 


Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities, and 
medical facilities, $4,029,000. 


(Corps of Engineers) 


Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational and 
training facilities, research development, and 
test facilities, and maintenance facilities and 
utilities, $1,499,000. 


(Ordnance Corps) 


Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Utilities, $472,000. 

Savanna Ordnance Depot, Illinois: Utilities, 
$382,000. 


Maryland: 


(Quartermaster Corps) 

Atlanta General Depot, Georgia: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $231,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia: Utilities, $84,000. 

Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center, Natick, Massachusetts: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $3,812,000. 

Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities and community fa- 
cilities, $600,000. 

Sharpe General Depot, California: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $202,000. 


(Signal Corps) 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Operational fa- 
cilities, $2,228,000. 
Lexington Signal Depot, Kentucky: Util- 
ities, $33,000. 
(Medical Service) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, District 
of Columbia: Medical facilities, $45,000. 
(Transportation Corps) 
Fort Eustis, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$1,253,000. 
United States Military Academy 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Training facilities, $4,222,- 
000. 
Defense atomic support agency 
Clarksville Base, Tennessee: Utilities, 
$238,000. 

Sandia Base, New Mexico: Operational fa- 
cilities and community facilities, $1,744,000. 
Army component commands 
(United States Army Air Defense Command) 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $1,417,000. 

(Alaska Command Area) 

Various locations: Operational facilities 

and utilities, $5,951,000. 
(Pacific Command Area) 


Aliamanu Military Reservation, Hawaii: 
Utilities, $36,000. 
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Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Maintenance 
facilities and supply facilities, $918,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$814,000. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
(Ordnance Corps) 


Kwajalein Island: Research, development, 
and test facilities, supply facilities, com- 
munity facilities, utilities, and ground im- 
provements, $1,546,000. 

(Army Security Agency) 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, utilities, and 
ground improvements, $7,765,000. 


Army component commands 
(Pacific Command Area) 


Korea: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, medical facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, utilities, 
and ground improvements, $10,635,000. 

Fort Buckner, Okinawa: Operational fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, hospital facilities, 
and community facilities, $6,676,000. 

Camp Tomlinson, Japan: Operational fa- 
cilities, $50,000. 

Guam: Real estate, $80,000. 


(European Command Area) 


Germany: Operational and training facil- 
ities, troop housing, and utilities, $6,423,000. 

Classified locations: Operational facilities 
and utilities, $3,105,000. 


(Caribbean Command Area) 


Fort Allen, Puerto Rico: Utilities, $381,000. 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone: Community fa- 
cilities and utilities, $582,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $6,245,000. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army mis- 
sions, new weapons developments, new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, or improved production sched- 
ules, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that deferral of such construction for inclu- 
sion in the next military construction au- 
thorization Act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in con- 
nection therewith to acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $15,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Army, or his designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining there- 
to. This authorization will expire as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1962, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 85-685, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading “INSIDE 
THE UNITED StTaTEs”, in section 101 as fol- 
lows: 

Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES FACIL- 
1rtes (Sixth Army Area)”, with respect to 
Fort Lewis, Washington, strike out “$1,085,- 
000” and insert in place thereof $1,257,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts “$110,625,000” and 
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“$310,535,000” and inserting in place thereof 
$110,797,000”" and “$310,707,000", respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 86-149, as amend- 
ed is amended under the heading “INSIDE 
THE UNITED States”, in section 101 as fol- 
lows: 

Under the subheading “TECHNICAL SERVICES 
FACILITIES (Chemical Corps)”, with respect 
to Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, strike out 
“$532,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$600,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in section 102 the 
amount “$81,830,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$83,876,000”. 

(c) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 402 the amounts “$73,652,100”, “‘$81,- 
830,000” and “$189,692,100” and inserting in 
place thereof “$73,720,100”, “$83,876,000” and 
» $191,806,100”, respectively. 

Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 86-500 is amended 
under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
States” in section 101 as follows: 

Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES FACIL- 
1rres (Fifth Army Area)”, with respect to 
Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, strike out ‘$9,- 
087,000” and insert in place thereof “$11,- 
731,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-500 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 502 
“$76,631,000” and “$143,561,000” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “$79,275,000” and “$146,- 
205,000”, respectively. 

TrTLe II 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Shipyard facilities 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, and supply facil- 
ities, $700,000. 

Naval Facility, Fort Miles, Lewes, Dela- 
ware: Family housing, and utilities, $495,- 
000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Family housing, utilities, and real 
estate, $3,300,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $211,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $1,774,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $417,000. 

Fleet base facilities 

Naval Base, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Family housing, and utilities, $3,300,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Medical facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $5,951,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California: Op- 
erational facilities and utilities, $720,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Family 
housing, medical facilities, utilities, and real 
estate, $2,880,000. 

Naval weapons facilities 
(Training Stations) 

Naval Air Station, Glynco, Georgia: Train- 
ing facilities, $639,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Community facilities, $94,000. 

(Pield Support Stations) 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Supply facilities, $309,000. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, 
Training facilities, $211,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $68,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada: Utilities, $772,000. 


Maine: 
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Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Supply facilities, family housing, utilities, 
and ground improvements, $3,579,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Operational ities, family housing, utilities, 
and ground improvements, $3,579,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, $435,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, San Diego, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,480,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, $161,000. 


(Marine Corps Air Stations) 

Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina: Operational facilities, $190,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $4,703,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $463,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, 
North Carolina: Training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities and ground im- 
provements, $2,731,000. 


(Fleet Readiness Stations) 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development and test 
facilities, $345,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Supply facilities, $460,000. 


(Research, Development, Test and Evalua- 
tion Stations) 


Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Utilities, $1,086,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jer- 
sey: Operational facilities, $1,628,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities, at Point Arguello, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements; and, on San Nicolas 
Island, operational facilities, research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and utilities, 
$2,791,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $240,000. 


Supply facilities 

Military Industrial Supply Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: Administrative facil- 
ities, $825,000. 

Marine Corps facilities 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $6,101,- 
000. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities, $118,000. 

Marine, Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California: Hospital facilities, $1,100,000. 


Service school facilities 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Troop housing, $7,730,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Medical facilities, and troop housing, 
$4,952,000. 

Naval Schools, Mare Island, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia: Training facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $2,213,- 
000. 
Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
California: Training facilities, $2,463,000. 

Atlantic Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Tactical School, Norfolk, Virginia: Training 
facilities, $868,000. 

Medical facilities 

Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 

shire: Hospital facilities, $60,000. 
Communication facilities 

Naval Radio Station, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Operational facilities, $900,000. 

Naval Security Group Detachment, 
Charleston, South Carolina: Supply facili- 
ties, $240,000. 


Maryland: 
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Naval Radio Station, Cheltenham, Mary- 
land: Operational facilities, $151,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California: 
Troop housing, $165,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Kodiak, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, $77,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Family housing, and utili- 
ties, $459,000. 


Yards and docks facilities 


Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California: Family housing, and 
utilities, $3,300,000. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Naval weapons facilities 


Naval Magazine, Cartagena, Spain: Util- 
ities, $115,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, 
Okinawa: Operational facilities, 
ministrative facilities, $1,527,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, Japan: 
Operational facilities, $1,375,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Main- 
tenance facilities, $1,791,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $90,000. 


Marine Corps facilities 


Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: 
Operational facilities, medical facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities and utilities and ground 
improvements, $3.238,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permament or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $40,969,000. 

Src. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions, 
new weapons developments, new and un- 
foreseen research and development require- 
ments, or improved production schedules, if 
the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next military construction authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with interests 
of national security, and in connection 
therewith to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $15,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Navy, or his designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and Hous? of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as 
of September 30, 1962, except for those pub- 
lic works projects concerning which the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have been 
notified pursuant to this section prior to 
that date. 

Sec. 204. (a) Public Law 85-685, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in sec- 
tion 202, “$93,101,000”, and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$129,701,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of 
section 502 the amounts “$93,101,000” and 
“$351,294,000”, and inserting respectively in 
place thereof “$129,701,000", and $387- 
894,000”’. 

Src. 205. (a) Public Law 86-500 is amend- 
ed in section 201 under the heading “In- 
SIDE THE UNITED STates” and subheading 
“SHIPYARD FACILITIES”, with respect to the 
Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Carolina, 
by striking out the amount “$14,855,000”, 
and inserting in place thereof “$17,955,000”. 


Futema, 
and ad- 
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(b) Public Law 86-500 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 502, the 
amounts “$83,975,000” and $%127,566,000”, 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“$87,075,000” and “$130,666,000”. 

TITLE III 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Air defense command 


Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $888,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Mar- 
quette, Michigan: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing 
and community facilities, $1,468,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities and community facilities, 
$1,256,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $404,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North 
Dakota: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, community facil- 
ites, and utilities, $2,677,000. 

NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado: Operational facilities, $12,400,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts: Operational facilities, $373,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, West- 
hampton Beach, New York: Real estate, 
$43,000. 


Air materiel command 


Gentile Air Force Station, Dayton, Ohio: 
Administrative facilities, $420,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Operational facilities, $160,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, family housing, and utilities, 
$6,770,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities and utilities, $1,280,000. 

Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $1,639,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $1,107,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $881,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and medical fa- 
cilities, $1,653,000. 


Air research and development command 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $18,500,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Califor- 
nia: Research, development, and test facili- 
ties and utilities, $1,885,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $345,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Research, development, and 
test facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,819,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities and community fa- 
cilities, $630,000. 

Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Operational facilities, and research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $10,006,000. 
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Air training command 


Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Community facilities, $296,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Troop housing, $342,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Community facilities and utilities, 
$427,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Medical facilities and community facilities, 
$693,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $1,040,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Medical facilities, $371,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia: Training facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,075,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Supply facilities, $203,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $1,256,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $135,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Troop housing and __ utilities, 
$553,000. 

Air university 

Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Community facilities, $86,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$2,413,000. 

Alaskan air command 

Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, 
Alaska: Community facilities, $354,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Maintenance facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $240,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, $684,000. 

Various locations, Alaska: Maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $1,837,000. 

Headquarters command 
Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 


Maryland: Maintenance facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, and utilities, $2,692,000. 
Military air transport service 
Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 

Maintenance facilities, $145,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Operational facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $125,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Califor- 
nia: Maintenance facilities and medical fa- 
cilities, $441,000. 


Pacific air forces 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Ha- 

waii: Operational facilities, $122,000. 
Strategic air command 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Operational facilities and medi- 
cal facilities, $1,217,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $373,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operationai facilities, $74,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities and com- 
munity facilities, $475,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational facilities and maintenance facil- 
ities, $411,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$236,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Operational facilities, $72,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Maintenance facilities, $193,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Community facilities, $197,000. 
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Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Op- 
erational facilities, and troop housing, 
$828,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$568,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
South Dakota: Operational facilities, com- 
munity facilities and utilities, $762,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Hospital facilities, $2,050,- 
000 


Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative 
facilities, and community facilities, $2,716,- 
000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities and troop 
housing, $509,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Supply facilities and medical facil- 
ities, $360,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Operational facilities and medical facilities, 
$934,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Hospital facilities, $1,900,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, $67,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Maintenance facilities, $72,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, hospital facilities, 
and utilities, $6,280,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Operational facilities, $66,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $163,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Hospital facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and real estate, $4,854,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, $172,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, $415,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Operational and training facilities and sup- 
ply facilities, $490,000. 

Tampa Fuel Annex, Tampa, Florida: Util- 
ities, $48,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing and community facilities, 
$3,481,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $466,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico: Utilities, $100,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, and real estate, $8,677,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Knobnoster, 
Missouri: Community facilities and utilities, 
$458,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities and community 
facilities, $2,240,000. 


Tactical air command 


Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and community facilities, $1,544,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Maintenance facilities and supply facilities, 
$1,441,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina: Operational facil- 
ities, $98,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
hospital facilities, and community facilities, 
$4,663,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and utilities, $512,000. 
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Aircraft control and warning system 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $16,129,000. 


Special facilities 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$142,000. 
Transportable family housing 
Various locations: Family housing, $3,- 
584,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Caribbean air command 
Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Oper- 
ational facilities, $117,000. 


Military air transport service 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, and troop housing, $977,000. 


Pacific air forces 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $9,468,000. 


Strategic air command 


Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional facilities, $181,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Oper- 
ational facilities, $80,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$1,988,000. 

United States air forces in Europe 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $10,- 
508,000. 


United States air force security service 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $6,059,000. 


Aircraft control and warning system 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities, $2,768,000. 


Special facilities 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$651,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities for ballistic mis- 
siles by acquiring, constructing, converting, 
rehabilitating, or installing permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $285,300,000. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or improved production 
schedules, if the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that deferral of such construction for 
inclusion in the next military construction 
authorization Act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in connec- 
tion therewith to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, in the total amount of 
$15,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertain- 
ing thereto. This authorization will expire 
as of September 30, 1962, except for those 
public works projects concerning which the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
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fied pursuant to this section prior to that 
date. 

Sec. 304. Section 9 of the Air Force 
Academy Act, as amended (68 Stat. 49), is 
further amended by striking out in the first 
sentence the figure “$139,797,000”" and in- 
serting in place thereof the figure “$141,- 
797,000”. 

Sec. 305. (a) Public Law 86-149, as amend- 
ed, is amended in section 301 under the 
heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” an sub- 
heading “STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND”, with re- 
spect to Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, by striking out “$110,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$169,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 402 the amounts of ‘“$299,576,800” 
and “$850,175,800" and inserting in place 
thereof “$299,635,800” and “$850,234,800”, re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 86-500 is amend- 
ed in section 301 under the heading “INsIDE 
THE UNITED States” and subheading “am 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND”, with 
respect to Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, Tullahoma, Tennessee, by striking 
out “$10,500,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$11,800,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-500 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 502 the 
amounts of “$204,735,000” and “$727,305,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$206,035,000” 
and “$728,605,000”", respectively. 


TrtTLeE IV 


Sec. 401. In addition to the family housing 
units authorized by titles I, II, and III of 
this Act, the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are authorized to construct 
not more than 500 family housing units with 
necessary utilities at locations and in num- 
bers specified by the Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee. 

Sec. 402. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $8,250,000 to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 


TrTLE V—GENERAL PRovISIONS 


Src. 501. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to sections 3648 and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 529; 40 U.S.C. 259, 267), and sections 
4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, United 
States Code. The authority to place perma- 
nent or temporary improvements on land 
includes authority for surveys, administra- 
tion, overhead, planning, and supervision 
incident to construction. That authority 
may be exercised before title to the land is 
approved under section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 502. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for public works projects authorized by 
titles I, II, III, and IV shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$71,301,000; outside the United States 
$37,243,000; section 102, $6,245,000; section 
103, $15,000,000; or a total of $129,789,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$76,482,000; outside the United States, 
$8,136,000; section 202, $40,969,000; section 
203, $15,000,000; or a total of $140,587,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$153,171,000; outside the United States, 
$32,797,000; section 302, $285,300,000; section 
803, $15,000,000; or a total of $486,268,000. 

(4) for title IV: $8,250,000. 

Sec. 503. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, and III of this Act, may, in the 
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and House of Representatives have been noti- discretion of the Secretary concerned, be 


increased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and 
by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting unusual variations in cost 
arising in connection with that project, and 
(2) could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
not be more than the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for projects in that 
title. 

Sec. 504. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that compli- 
ance with section 2313(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, for contracts made under this 
Act for the establishment or development of 
military installations and facilities in for- 
eign countries would interfere with the 
carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon alter- 
native methods of adequately auditing those 
contracts; 


the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 505. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions, under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that because such jurisdiction 
and supervision is wholly impracticable such 
contracts should be executed under the 
jurisdiction and supervision of another de- 
partment or Government agency, and shall 
be awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible 
bidder, if the national security will not be 
impaired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 
The Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report semiannually to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 506. As of July 1, 1962, all authoriza- 
tions for military public works to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military 
department in connection with the estab- 
lishment or development of military installa- 
tions and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in Acts approved before August 11, 
1959, and not superseded or otherwise 
modified by a later authorization are re- 
pealed, except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1962, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor; 

(3) the authorization for the rental 
guarantee for family housing in the amount 
of $100,000,000 that is contained in section 
a of the Act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 

22); 

(4) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 506 of the Act of June 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 
166, 184), the authorization for— 

(a) administrative facilities in the amount 
of $5,666,000 at Detroit Arsenal, Michigan, 
that is contained in title I, section 101, under 
the heading “INsmIDE THE UNITED States” and 
subheading “TECHNICAL SERVICES FACILITIES 
(Ordnance Corps)” of the Act of August 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636) ; 
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(b) troop housing and utilities in the 
amount of $3,749,000 at Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
that is contained in title I, section 101, under 
the heading “INsiIpE THE UNITED States” and 
subheading “FIELD FORCES FACILITIES (First 
Army Area)” of the Act of August 20, 1958 
(72 Stat. 636, 637) ; 

(c) troop housing in the amount of 
$584,000 at For Benning, Georgia, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing “INSIDE THE UNITED StTaTEs” and sub- 
heading “FIELD FORCES FACILITIES (Third Army 
Area)” of the Act of August 20, 1958 (72 
Stat. 636, 637) ; 

(ad) administrative facilities and troop 
housing in the amount of $2,839,000 at Fort 
Hood, Texas, that is contained in title I, sec- 
tion 101, under the heading “INSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES” and subheading “FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (Fourth Army Area)” of the Act 
of August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 636, 637); 

(e) troop housing in the amount of $713,- 
000 at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, that is 
contained in title I, section 101, under the 
heading “INSIME THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “FIELD FORCES FACILITIES (Fifth 
Army Area)” of the Act of August 20, 1958 
(72 Stat. 636, 637) ; 

(f) medical facilities in the amount of $4,- 
186,000 for Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, under the heading ““Con- 
TINENTAL UNITED STATES” and the subheading 
“,IR DEFENSE COMMAND” that is contained in 
title III, section 301, of the Act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 338), as amended; 

(g) operational facilities, and real estate 
in the amount of $4,352,000 for Marine Corps 
Auxiliary Air Station, Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
States” and subheading “AVIATION FACILITIES 
(MARINE CORPS AIR STATION)” of the Act of 
August 30, 1958 (72 Stat. 643). 

Src. 507. Section 515 of the Act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 515. During fiscal years 1959 through 
and including 1964, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near tactical military installations for as- 
signment as public quarters to military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, if any, without 
rental charge upon a determination by the 
Secretary of Defense, or his designee, that 
there is a lack of adequate housing facilities 
at or near such military installations. Such 
housing facilities shall be leased on a family 
or individual unit basis and not more than 
seven thousand five hundred of such units 
may be so leased at any one time. Expendi- 
tures for the rental of such housing facilities 
may be made out of appropriations available 
for maintenance and operation but may not 
exceed $150 a month for any such unit.” 

Sec. 508. No family housing unit may be 
rehabilitated at a cost in excess of that estab- 
lished by section 109 of Public Law 86-630 
as @ limitation on the cost of construction 
of family housing units, except where the 
Secretary of Defense, or his designee, has 
notified the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives prior to such rehabilitation: Provided, 
That no family housing unit may be reha- 
bilitated at a cost in excess of $20,000. 

Src, 509. Section 407 of the Act of August 
30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 556), as amended, is 
amended (1) by striking out the words “July 
1, 1961” in subsection (e) and inserting “July 
1, 1962” in lieu thereof; and (2) by striking 
out the words “July 1, 1962” from subsection 
(g) 4 inserting “July 1, 1965” in lieu 

eof. 

Src. 510. Section 409 of the Act of August 

8, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1016), is repealed. 
- Sec. 511. None of the authority contained 
in title I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 
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(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; : 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that, because of special circum- 
stances, application to such project of the 
limitations on unit costs contained in this 
section is impracticable. 

Sec. 512. Titles I, II, III, IV, and V of this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1961.” 


TITLE VI—RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES 
Sec. 601. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop the following 
facilities for Reserve Forces: 
(1) For Department of the Army: 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
(ARMORY) 


Aberdeen, South Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $158,000. 

Altavista, Virginia: 
$134,000. 

Altus, Oklahoma: Training facilities, $152,- 
000. 

Anacortes, Washington: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 

Atchison, Kansas: Training facilities, $93,- 
000. 

Austin, 
$210,000. 

Baltimore, Maryland: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 

Baraboo, 
$171,000. 

Batavia, New York: Training facilities, 
$234,000. 

Baxley, Georgia: Training facilities, $90,- 
000. 

Bay Springs, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $72,000. 

Beaufort, South Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $96,000. 

Beaver, Utah: Training facilities, $111,- 
000 


Training facilities, 


Minnesota: Training facilities, 


Wisconsin: Training facilities, 


Bedford, Indiana: Training facilities con- 
version, $52,000. 

Bluefield, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $225,000. 

Bonham, Texas: Training facilities, $87,- 
000. 

Boone, Iowa: Training facilities, $225,000. 

Boston (West Roxbury), Massachusetts: 
Training facilities, $249,000. 

Brantley, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$72,000. 

Bridgeport, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$72,000. 

Brooklyn, New York: Training facilities 
conversion, $50,000. 

Caldwell, Idaho: Training facilities, $125,- 
000. 

Campbellsville, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $124,000. 

Chadron, Nebraska: 
$43,250. 

Charleston, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $128,000. 

Charleston, South Carolina: 
facilities, $96,000. 

Clackamas, Oregon: 
expansion, $150,000. 

Columbia, South Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $400,000. 

Columbus, Ohio: Training facilities, $540,- 


Training facilities, 


Training 
Training facilities 


Dallas (number 2), Texas: Training facili- 
ties, $74,000. 

Decatur, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$72,000. 

Deer Lodge, Montana: Training facilities, 
$69,000. 

Dermott, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 
* Devils Lake, North Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $135,000. 
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East Providence, Rhode Island: Training 
facilities, $266,000. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$240,000. 

Edgeley, North Dakota: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 

Elizabethtown, North Carolina: Training 
facilities, $105,000. 

Enfield-Thompsonville, 
Training facilities, $169,000. 

Fairmont, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

Fallon, Nevada: Training facilities, $101,- 
000. 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin: Training facili- 
ties, $171,000. 

Geneseo, New York: Training facilities, 
$233,000. 

Glasgow, 
$136,000. 

Glasgow, Montana: Training facilities, $69,- 
000. 

Glennville, Georgia: 
$90,000. 

Great Bend, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$93,000. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$205,000. 

Hamlet, North Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $99,000. 

Hinesville, 
$90,000. 

Holly Springs, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $81,000. 

Honolulu, 
$282,000. 

Hopkinsville, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $134,000. 

Huntington, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $250,000. 

Jesup, Georgia: Training facilities, $90,- 
000. 


Connecticut: 


Kentucky: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Georgia: Training facilities, 


Hawaii: Training facilities, 


Kerens, Texas: Training facilities, $74,- 
000. 


Kingwood, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $170,000. 

Lake Village, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 
om Arkansas: Training facilities, $45,- 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
sg expansion and rehabilitation, $156,- 


Marion, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$124,000. 
Mexia, Texas: Training facilities, $74,000. 


Monroe, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$191,000. 

Monticello, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 


Monticello, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$124,000. 


Morehead City, North Carolina: Training 
facilities, $101,250. 

Morgantown, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $198,000. 
eens Georgia: Training facilities, $90,- 


Mount Holly, New Jersey: Training facili- 
ties, $169,000. 

Myrtle Beach, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $87,000. 

Newark, New Jersey: Training facilities 
rehabilitation, $234,000. 

Newton, Mississippi: Training facilities, 


$81,000. 
Training facilities, 


Newport, Vermont: 
$136,000. 

Nogales, Arizona: Training facilities, $83,- 

North Vernon, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$117,000. 

O'Neil, Nebraska: Training facilities, $43,- 
250. 

Palmetto, 
$120,000. 

Panama City, Florida: Training facilities, 
$120,000. 


Florida: Training facilities, 
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Parsons, Tennessee: 
$102,000. 

Philadelphia, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $81,000. 

Phillipsburg, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$92,000. 

Phoenixville, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
cilities expansion and rehabilitation, $125,- 
000. 

Portage, 
$150,000. 

Port Gibson, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $81,000. 

Pueblo, Colorado: 
$135,000. 

Punxsutawney, 
facilities expansion and 
$102,000. 

Raleigh, North Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $431,000. 

Raleigh-Durham Airport, North Carolina: 
Training facilities, $158,000. 

Richmond, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$700,000. 

Roseville, 
$150,000. 

Rupert, Idaho: Training facilities, $75,000. 

Saint Albans, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $190,000. 

Saint George, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, $99,000. 

Saint Louis or Saint Louis County, Mis- 
souri: Training facilities, $122,000. 

Seguin, Texas: Training facilities, $74,- 
000. 
Sparta, Georgia: Training facilities, $90,- 


Training facilities, 


Wisconsin: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Pennsylvania: Training 
rehabilitation, 


California: Training facilities, 


Spartanburg, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, $186,000. 

Spindale-Forest City, North Carolina: 
Training facilities, $113,000. 

Starkville, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$120,000. 

Stockton, California: Training facilities, 
$254,000. 

Tamaqua, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

Tifton, Georgia: Training facilities, $90,- 
000. 
Truth oz Consequences, New Mexico: 
Training facilities, $67,000. 

Turlock, California: Training facilities, 
$115,000. 

Van Nuys, California: Training facilities, 
$202,000. 

Wagner, South Dakota: Training facilities, 
$165,000. 

Warrenton, Missouri: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 


Waterville, Training facilities, 


Maine: 


Nebraska: facilities, 


Training 
$116,000. 

West Orange, New Jersey: Training facili- 
ties rehabilitation, $243,000. 

Wheatland, Wyoming: Training facilities, 
$109,000. 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina: Training 
facilities, $135,000. 

Woonsocket, South Dakota: Training fa- 
cilities, $128,000. 

Worcester, Massachusetts: Training fa- 
cilities, $328,000. 

Various locations: Training facilities, 
minor conversions and additions, $150,000. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
(NON-ARMORY ) 

Camp Blanding, Florida: Supply facilities, 
$177,000. 

Camp Grafton, North Dakota: Troop hous- 
ing, $263,000. 

Camp Grayling, Michigan: Troop housing, 
$900,000. 

Camp Ripley, Minnesota: Troop housing, 
$300,000. 

Camp Roberts, California: 
facilities, $52,000. 

Camp Shelby, Mississippi: Troop housing, 
$800,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Troop housing, 
$800,000. 


Maintenance 
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Fort William H. Harrison, Montana: Troop 
housing, $258,000. . 

Montgomery, Alabama: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities and supply 
facilities, $582,000. 

Point Pleasant, West Virginia: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $340,000. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities and supply 
facilities, $546,000. 

Various locations: Minor projects, $110,- 
000. 

ARMY RESERVE 

Brownsville, Pennsylvania: Training facil- 
ities, $190,000. 

Burlington, Vermont: Acquisition and 
rehabilitation of training facilities, $79,000. 

Butte, Montana: Training facilities, $185,- 
000. 
Chicago (number 4), Illinois: Training fa- 
cilities, $778,000. 

Cincinnati (number 2), Ohio: Training 
facilities, $601,000. 

Durham, North Carolina: Training facili- 
ties addition, $58,000. 

Erie, Pennsylvania: 
$323,000. 

Fall River, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $386,000. 

Fargo, North Dakota: Training facilities, 
$393,000. 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Training facili- 
ties, $321,000. 

Gulfport, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$321,000. 

Huntington, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities addition, $64,000. 

Jamaica, Long Island, New York: Training 
facilities expansion, $237,000. 

Johnson City, Tennessee: Training facili- 
ties, $465,000. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan: Training facilities, 
$389,000. 

Kansas City, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$572,000. 

Lafayette, Louisiana: 
expansion, $202,000. 

Little Rock (Adams Field), Arkansas: 
Training facilities addition, $48,000. 

Lynchburg, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$218,000. 

Martinsburg, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $181,000. 

McAllen, Texas: Training facilities expan- 
sion, $197,000. 

Morgantown, West Virginia: Training fa- 
cilities, $181,000. 

New Martinsville, West Virginia: Training 
facilities, $181,000. 

Ontario-LaVerne-Rialto Area, 
Training facilities, $372,000. 

Paris, Texas: Training facilities, $166,000. 

Phoenix, Arizona: Training facilities, 
$572,000. 

Pleasant Grove, Utah: Training facilities, 
$181,000. 

South Charleston, West Virginia: Training 
facilities addition, $64,000. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: Training fa- 
cilities, expansion, $111,000. 

Terminal, Texas: Training 
$273,000. 

Terre Haute, Indiana: Training facilities 
addition, $67,000. 

Waycross, Georgia: 
$163,000. 

Yakima, Washington: Training facilities, 
$236,000. 

Yauco, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$226,000. 

Various locations: Training facilities, mi- 
nor additions, and rehabilitation, $3,038,000. 

Land acquisition: Training facilities, 
$466,000. 

(2) For Department of the Navy: 


NAVAL RESERVE (AVIATION) 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Opera- 
tional facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$1,285,000. 

Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois: Main- 
tenance facilities, $54,000. 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities 


California: 


facilities, 


Training facilities, 
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Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Michigan: 
Operational facilities, $575,000. 

Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, California: 
Operational facilities, $347,000. 

Naval Air Station, New York, New York: 
Operational facilities and maintenance fa. 
cilities, $200,000. 

Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kansas: Utili- 
ties, $100,000. 

Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities and 
maintenance facilities, $392,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational facilities, troop housing, 
and maintenance facilities, $841,000. 


NAVAL RESERVE (SURFACE) 


Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Belle- 
ville, Texas: Acquisition and rehabilitation 
of training facilities, $47,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Brooklyn, 
New York: Training facilities rehabilita- 
tion, $50,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Erie, 
Pennsylvania: Training facilities, $622,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Gales. 
burg, Illinois: Training facilities, $62,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Mid- 
land-Odessa, Texas: Training facilities, 
$55,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Mobile, Alabama: Training facili- 
ties, $550,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Omaha, Nebraska: Training facili- 
ties, $648,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota: Training facilities, $364,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Vallejo, 
California: Training facilities rehabilitation, 
$151,000. 

Naval Reserve Master Control Radio Sta- 
tion and Electronics Facility, Waukegan, Illi- 
nois: Operational and training facilities, 
$96,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, White- 
stone, New York: Training facilities addi- 
tion, $91,000. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE (GROUND) 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Midland-Odessa, Texas: Training facilities 
and land acquisition, $373,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Mobile, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$207,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Omaha, Nebraska: Training facili- 
ties, $237,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, San 
Bruno, California: Training facilities reha- 
bilitation, $107,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Tallahassee, Florida: Training facilities ad- 
dition, $200,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Waukegan, Illinois: Training facilities, $140,- 
000 


(3) For Department of the Air Force: 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Baer Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana: Opera- 
tional facilities, $588,000. 

Berry Field, Nashville, Tennessee: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $300,000. 

Congaree Air Base, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina: Operational, training and maintenance 
facilities, $1,830,000. 

Des Moines Municipal Airport, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Operational facilities, $770,000. 

Foss Field, Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Op- 
erational facilities rehabilitation, $516,000. 

Fresno Airport, Fresno, California: Opera- 
tional facilities, $794,000. 

General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $923,000. 

Grenier Field, Manchester Municipal Air- 
port, Manchester, New Hampshire: Opera- 
tional facilities, $400,000. 

Hector Field, Fargo, North Dakota: Opera- 
tional facilities, $372,000. 
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Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
supply facilities, $252,000. 

Hubbard Field, Reno, Nevada: Operational 
facilities, $287,000. 

Hulman Field, Terre Haute, Indiana: Op- 
erational facilities, $888,000. 

Imeson Municipal Airport, Jacksonville, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $1,027,000. 

Kulis Air National Guard Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational, training and mainte- 
nance facilities, $678,000. 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Utilities, 


$200,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
yania: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities and 
utilities, $1,965,000. 

New Castle County Airport, New Castle, 
Delaware: Maintenance facilities, $300,000. 

O’Hare International Airport, Chicago, 
Tilinois: Operational facilities and supply 
facilities, $774,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania: Maintenance facilities, $300,- 


000. 

Ontario International Airport, Ontario, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,426,000. 

Rosecrans Field, Saint Joseph, Missouri: 
Operational facilities rehabilitation, $360,000. 

Salt Lake Municipal Airport, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Maintenance facilities, $300,000. 

Schenectady County Airport, Schenectady, 
New York: Operational facilities, $620,000. 

Toledo Express Airport, Toledo, Ohio: Op- 
erational facilities, $654,000. 

Travis Field, Savannah, Georgia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $526,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Opera- 
tional facilities, rehabilitation, $300,000. 

Tulsa Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities, $360,000. 

Volk Field, Camp Williams, Wisconsin: Op- 
erational facilities, $536,000. 

Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Operational facilities, $360,000. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Supply facilities, $138,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Supply facilities, $185,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities 
and supply facilities, $619,000. 

Davis Field, Muskogee, Oklahoma: Opera- 
tional facilities, $992,000, 

Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $908,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Maintenance facilities, $350,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $350,000. 

Paine Air Force Base, Everett, Washing- 
ton: Operational facilities, $608,000. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Operational facilities, $715,000. 

(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assign- 
ment of weapons or equipment to reserve 
forces units, if the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that deferral of such 
facilities for inclusion in the next law au- 
thorizing appropriations for specific facilities 
for reserve forces would be inconsistent with 
the interests of national security and if the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee notifies 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the nature and estimated 
cost of any facility to be undertaken under 
this subsection. 

Sec, 602. (a) Public Law 85-685, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading “army 
NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES (NON- 
ARMORY)”’ in clause (3) of section 601 with 
respect to Camp Butner, North Carolina, by 
striking out “Camp Butner” and inserting in 
Place thereof “Camp Butner or Raleigh”. 

(b) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended under the heading “aRMY RESERVE” 
in clause (1). of section 501 with respect to 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, by striking out 
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“Chicago Heights’* and inserting in place 
thereof “Harvey”, and by striking out ‘$302,- 
000” and inserting in place thereof “$375,000”. 

(c) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended in clause (2) of section 501 as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Under the heading “NAVAL RESERVE 
(AVIATION)”, with respect to Naval Air Sta- 
tion, South Weymouth, Massachusetts, strike 
out “$76,000 and insert in place thereof 
**$170,000”. 

(2) Under the heading “NAVAL RESERVE 
(SURFACE)”’ with respect to Naval Reserve 
Training Center, Galveston, Texas, strike 
out “$204,000” and insert in place thereof 
“*$262,000”’. 

(d) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended under the heading “AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE” in clause (3) of section 501 with re- 
spect to General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, by striking out “$43,000” and 
inserting in place thereof “$72,000”. 

(e) Public Law 86-149, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) (a) 
of section 504 “$21,457,000” and inserting 
in place thereof “$21,530,000”, by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 504 “$8,300,000” 
an inserting in place thereof “$8,452,000”, 
and by striking out in clause (3) (a) of sec- 
tion 504 “$4,093,000” and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$4,122,000’’. 

(f) Public Law 86-500 is amended under 
the heading “aRMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES (ARMORY)” in clause 1 of sec- 
tion 601 as follows: 

(1) With respect to Clear Lake, South 
Dakota, strike out “$63,000” and insert in 
place thereof ‘$72,000’’. 

(2) With respect to Riverdale, New Jer- 
sey, strike out “$171,000” and insert in place 
thereof ‘$190,000”. 

(3) Strike out the following: 

“Carmichael, California: Training facili- 
ties, $115,000”. 

“Spartanburg, South Carolina: 
facilities, $134,000”. 

(g) Public Law 86-500 is amended under 
the heading “aRMyY RESERVE” in clause (1) 
of section 601 with respect to Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia, by striking out “Pittsburg” and in- 
serting in place thereof “Concord”. 

(h) Public Law 86-500 is amended under 
the heading “AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES” in clause (3) of section 601 
with respect to Foss Field, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, by striking out “$675,000” and in- 
serting in place thereof “$1,038,000”. 

(i) Public Law 86-500 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause l(a) of section 604 “$18,- 
226,000” and inserting in place thereof “$18,- 
005,000”, and by striking out in clause (3) 
(a) of section 604 “$13,797,000"" and insert- 
ing in place thereof “$14,160,000”. 

Sec. 608. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and sections 4774(d) and 9774 
(d) of title 10, United States Code. The au- 
thority to place permanent or temporary im- 
provements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, and even 
though the land is held temporarily. The 
authority to acquire real estate or land in- 
cludes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or other- 
wise. 

Sec. 604. Appropriations for facilities proj- 
ects authorized by section 601 for the re- 
spective reserve components of the armed 
forces may not exceed— 

(1) for the Department of the Army: 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $22,386,750. 

(b) Army Reserve, $12,505,000. 
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(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $7,794,000. 

(3) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $18,606,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,865,000. 

Sec. 605. Any of the amounts named in 
section 601 of this Act may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Defense, be increased by 
15 per centum, but the total cost of all proj- 
ects authorized for the Army National Guard 
of the United States, the Army Reserve, the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, the Air 
National Guard of the United States, and 
the Air Force Reserve, may not exceed the 
amounts named in clauses (1)(a), (1)(b), 
(2), (3)(a) and (3)(b) of section 604 re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 606. As of July 1, 1962, all author- 
izations for specific facilities for reserve forces 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and all authorizations for appropria- 
tions therefor, that are contained in the 
Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1959, and 
not superseded or otherwise modified by a 
later authorization, are repealed, except the 
authorizations for facilities for the reserve 
forces as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1962, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor. 

Sec. 607. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1961”. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 1! 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader about the program for 
the remainder of the afternoon and also 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised by the distinguished 
leader, the unfinished business is a bill 
to authorize certain construction at mil- 
itary installations, and for other pur- 


poses. 

When the Senate has completed con- 
sideration of that bill, it is the intention 
of the leadership to proceed to consider 
Calendar No. 172, S. 1215, a bill to 
amend the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, the so-called Battle 
Act. 

Following consideration of S. 1215, 
the Senate will consider H.R. 6518, a 
bill making appropriations for the inter- 
American social and economic coopera- 
tion program, and the Chilean recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

It is hoped that the Senate can finish 
the military construction authorization 
bill this afternoon and at least proceed 
to consider S. 1215, the so-called Battle 
Act proposed amendment, and make 
that the pending business for tomorrow. 

At the conclusion of the consideration 
by the Senate of the proposed Battle 
Act legislation, it is the intention to call 
up the proposed $600 million appropria- 
tion for Latin America, $100 million of 
which is for Chilean earthquake relief. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield 
further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder if the 
majority leader has in mind at least 
some tentative program for later in the 
week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senate con- 
cludes consideration of all the measures 
referred to, it is the intention to go over 
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from Tuesday until Thursday. If that 
program is followed, on Thursday the 
Senate will consider proposed legisla- 
tion from the Committee on Commerce 
and whatever nominations may be be- 
fore the Senate, and then, tentatively, it 
is expected that the Senate will go over 
from then until Monday. 

It is the hope of the leadership to 
bring up the aid-to-education bill next 
Tuesday or thereabouts and shortly 
thereafter follow that measure with the 
housing bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 





STUDY OF WIRETAPPING BY THE 
SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a statement and memorandum 
concerning the activities and studies of 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights relating to wire- 
tapping. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERVIN 


As chairman of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, I wish 
to announce forthcoming hearings on the 
subject of wiretapping and eavesdropping. 
The hearings are scheduled for 10:00 a.m. on 
May 9 and 10, in room 357 of the Senate 
Office Building, and May 11 and 12 in room 
2228 of the New Senate Office Building. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is continuing its long-term study of 
wiretapping and eavesdropping and how 
these practices and similar invasions of 
privacy affect our constitutional rights. 

In the course of its investigation, begun 
in 1958 and continued in 1959, the subcom- 
mittee received the views of technical ex- 
perts, law professors, a private investigator, 
and several law enforcement officers, includ- 
ing the attorney general of Pennsylvania 
and the present attorney general of Mis- 
souri. 

In addition to the public hearings held, 
appendix materials have examined the con- 
stitutional issues, judicial interpretations, 
and statutory provisions dealing with wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping. State legisla- 
tive commission reports, law review articles, 
and foreign law also comprise the six-vol- 
ume study. 

To complete this record, the subcommittee 
now plans to hold additional hearings on 
May 9, 10, 11, and 12 to examine three pend- 
ing bills, S. 1086, S. 1221, and S. 1495. The 
subcommittee will seek to ascertain to what 
extent additional Federal legislation on these 
subjects may be desirable or practical in 
keeping with the rights of the individual 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

S. 1086 and S. 1221 were introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from New York, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
member of the subcommittee. S. 1086 would 
permit State law enforcement officials to 
wiretap under court orders if State legisla- 
tion authorizes it. S. 1221 deals with wire- 
tapping and other eavesdropping devices. 

S. 1495 introduced by my distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut, THomas J. Dopp, would permit wire- 
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tapping by both State and Federal officers 
under court orders in certain cases. 

During the 4 days of hearings, approxi- 
mately 25 witnesses are scheduled to appear, 
among them the Attorney General of the 
United States, representatives of law enforce- 
ment agencies, a representative of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., members of 
the legal profession, and other witnesses 
from interested organizations. 

The problems posed by wiretapping have 
been examined by the U.S. Supreme Court 
on several occasions over the last 30 years. 
In 1928, the Supreme Court by a narrow 
margin of 5 to 4 in Olmstead v. United 
States (277 U.S. 438 (1928) ) held that intro- 
duction of wiretapping evidence against the 
defendant, a bootlegger, neither violated his 
rights against unlawful search and seizure 
under the fourth amendment nor his rights 
against self-incrimination under the fifth 
amendment. Chief Justice Taft, speaking 
for the majority, said: 

“The fourth amendment itself shows that 
the search is to be of material things—the 
person, the house, his papers, or his effects. 
The description of the warrant necessary to 
make the proceeding lawful, is that it must 
specify the place to be searched and the 
person or things to be seized. 

“Neither the cases we have cited nor any 
of the many Federal decisions brought to our 
attention hold the fourth amendment to 
have been violated as against a defendant 
unless there has been an Official search and 
seizure of his person, or such a seizure of 
his papers or his tangible material effects, or 
an actual physical invasion of his house ‘or 
curtilage’ for the purpose of making a 
seizure. 

“We think, therefore, that the wiretapping 
here disclosed did not amount to a search 
or seizure within the meaning of the fourth 
amendment.” 

Three of the dissenters, Justices Brandeis, 
Butler, and Stone, urged that wiretapping 
was a Violation of the fourth amendment. 
The other dissenter, Justice Holmes, saw 
another objection to the use of evidence: 

“Therefore we must consider the two ob- 
jects of desire, both of which we cannot have, 
and make up our minds which to choose. It 
is desirable that criminals should be de- 
tected, and to that end that all available 
evidence should be used. It also is desirable 
that the Government should not itself 
foster and pay for other crimes, when they 
are the means by which the evidence is to 
be obtained * * *. We have to choose, and 
for my part I think it is a less evil that some 
criminals should escape than that the Gov- 
ernment should play an ignoble part.” 

In 1934, 6 years after the Olmstead case, 
Congress enacted the Federal Communica- 
tions Act. The pertinent portion, regarding 
“unauthorized publication or use of com- 
munications,” is section 605, which provides 
in part: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” 

Section 605 had its first test before the Su- 
preme Court in Nardone v. United States 
(302 U.S. 379 (1937)). The question raised 
was whether evidence procured by a Federal 
officer’s tapping the telephone wires and in- 
tercepting messages was admissible in a 
criminal trial in a U.S. district court. The 
lower court had admitted the evidence and 
affirmed the judgment of the conviction. 

Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion 
of the Court: 

“Taken at face value, the phrase ‘no per- 
son’ comprehends Federal agents, and the 
ban on communication to ‘any person’ bars 
testimony to the content of an intercepted 
message. Such an application of the section 
is supported by comparison of the clause con- 
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cerning intercepted messages with that re- 
lating to those known to employees of the 
carrier. The former may not be divulged to 
any person, the latter may be divulged in an. 
swer to a lawful subpena. 

“The Government contends that Congress 
did not intend to prohibit tapping wires to 
procure evidence. 

“We nevertheless face the fact that the 
plain words of section 605 forbid anyone, un- 
less authorized by the sender, to intercept 
a telephone message, and direct in equally 
clear language that ‘no person’ shall divulge 
or publish the message or its substance to 
‘any person.’ To recite the contents of the 
message in testimony before a court is to di- 
vulge the message. The conclusion that the 
act forbids such testimony seems to us un- 
shaken by the Government’s arguments.” 

The judgment of the lower court was re- 
versed and the cause remanded to the dis- 
trict court for further proceedings. 

After the court had nullified Nardone’s 
first conviction, the defendant was retried 
and again convicted of the same offense. At 
the second trial, the defense was denied the 
right to question prosecution witnesses 
about the use the police had made of the 
tapped conversations. 

Justice Frankfurter delivered the opinion 
of the Court in the second Nardone et al. vy. 
United States (308 U.S. 338 (1939)). He 
stated: 

“The issue thus tendered by the circuit 
court of appeals is the broad one, whether 
or no section 605 merely interdicts the in- 
troduction into evidence in a Federal trial 
of intercepted telephone conversations, leav- 
ing the prosecution free to make every other 
use of the proscribed evidence. Plainly, this 
presents a far-reaching problem in the ad- 
ministration of Federal criminal justice, and 
we therefore brought the case here for dis- 
position. 

“We are here dealing with specific prohibi- 
tion of particular methods in obtaining 
evidence. The result of the holding below is 
to reduce the scope of section 605 to exclu- 
sion of the exact words heard through 
forbidden interceptions, allowing these in- 
terceptions every derivative use that they 
may serve. Such a reading of section 605 
would largely stultify the policy which com- 
pelled our decision in Nardone v. United 
States, supra. That decision was not the 
product of a merely meticulous reading to 
technical language. It was the translation 
into practicality of broad considerations of 
morality and public well-being. This Court 
found that the logically relevant proof which 
Congress had outlawed, it outlawed because 
it was ‘inconsistent with ethical standards 
and destructive of personal liberty.’ ”’ 

Thus, in 1939 the second Nardone decision 
extended section 605 to cover not only wire- 
tap evidence, but also evidence obtained 
from intercepted leads; and to intrastate as 
well as interstate telephone conversations. 

Another far-reaching and significant deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court was decided in 
Benanti v. United States (355 US. 96 
(1957) ). The question presented by the pe- 
titioner was whether wiretapping evidence 
obtained by State law enforcement officers, 
without participation by Federal authorities, 
was admissible in a Federal court. 

Chief Justice Warren, delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court, stated: 

“Petitioner, relying on this Court’s super- 
visory powers over the Federal court sys- 
tem, claims that the admission of the evi- 
dence was barred by the Federal Constitution 
and section 605. We do not reach the con- 
stitutional questions as this case can be 
determined under the statute. 

“In Nardone v. United States (302 U.S. 379, 
and 308 U.S. 338), this Court held that evi- 
dence obtained from wiretapping by Federal 
agents was inadmissible in Federal court. 
In Schwarte v. Texas (344 U.S. 199), the 
same type of evidence was held admissible 
in a State court where it had been obtained 
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by State agents. The case before us, con- 
taining elements from these three cases, 
forces a choice between the different results 
reached. 

“The Nardone decisions laid down the 
underlying premises upon which is based 
all subsequent consideration of section 605. 
The crux of these decisions is that the plain 
words of the statute created a prohibition 
against any persons violating the integrity 
of a system of telephonic communication and 
that evidence obtained in violation of this 
prohibition may not be used to secure a 
Federal conviction. Nardone v. United States 
(302 U.S. 379, 382). Moreover, as the second 
Nardone decision asserts, distinctions de- 
signed to defeat the plain meaning of the 
statute will not be countenanced (308 U.S. 
338, 340). We hold that the correct applica- 
tion of the above principle dictates that evi- 
dence obtained by means forbidden by sec- 
tion 605, whether by State or Federal agents, 
is inadmissible in Federal courts.” 

The judgment was reversed and the cause 
remanded to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit for further proceedings. 

Among the more recent of Supreme Court 
rulings on this issue was the case of Pugach 
v. Dollinger (365 U.S. 458 (1961)), decided 
February 27, 1961. In this case, a per curiam 
decision affirmed the judgment of the USS. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit on 
the authority of Schwartz v. Teras (344 U.S. 
199), and Stefanelli v. Minard (342 US. 117). 

In Schwartz v. Texas, the Supreme Court 
previously held that evidence of this nature 
was admissible in the State courts where it 
had been obtained by State agents, and that 
its admission was not a ground for reversal 
of a State court conviction. The rule ex- 
cluding, in Federal proceedings, evidence 
obtained and sought to be divulged in viola- 
tion of section 605 was held to be a rule of 
evidence only. The Court found that Con- 
gress, by forbidding the interception and 
divulgence of telephone communications, did 


Comparison of wiretapping and eavesdropping bills, S. 1086, S. 1221, and S. 1496 


8. 1221 (by Senator Keating) 


Defines: 
“*Kavesdropping”’: 


(1) Situation in which a person (not a sender or receiver) 
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not intend to impose the Federal exclu- 
sionary rule of evidence on the State courts, 
and that States were free to make and apply 
their own rules of evidence on this subject 
matter. 

The Stefanelli v. Minard case, referred to 
in the Pugach per curiam decision, dealt 
with a denial by the Federal district court 
of an injunction against the use in pending 
State criminal proceedings of the fruits of 
an unlawful search and seizure by the State 
police. It was held that the Federal courts 
should refuse to intervene in State criminal 
proceedings to suppress the use of evidence 
even when secured by unlawful search and 
seizure. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, writing for the 
Court, said: 

“The consequences of exercising the equi- 
table power here invoked are not the concern 
of a merely doctrinaire alertness to protect 
the proper sphere of the States in enforcing 
their criminal law. If we were to sanction 
this intervention, we would expose every 
State criminal prosecution to insupportable 
disruption. Every question of procedural 
due process of law—with its farflung and 
undefined range—would invite a flanking 
movement against the system of State courts 
by resort to the Federal forum, with review 
if need be to this Court, to determine the 
issue.” 

Thus, the Pugach v. Dollinger case, indi- 
cates a permissive attitude by the Supreme 
Court regarding the introduction in State 
prosecutions of evidence illegally obtained 
through wiretapping. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights initial hearings on wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping have pointed out 
a multitude of issues and methods in these 
fields. The forthcoming hearings, May 9, 10, 
11, and 12, will explore further the proposals 
and problems presented by the pending bills 
before the subcommittee and seek to deter- 
mine to what extent Federal legislation may 
be desirable or practical. 





8. 1495 (by Senator Dodd) 


; 
Defines: 


“Intereept’’: Acquisition through use of interce pting device of 
the contents of wire communication made by another person. 
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This is a difficult area in which to legislate. 
I am cognizant of the grave problems facing 
the national security of our Nation. I am 
also cognizant of the problems facing prose- 
cution and law enforcement agencies in their 
efforts to eliminate crime and punish the 
criminals, particularly the organized criminal 
syndicate rings. However, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
I am also concerned with the preservation of 
individual liberties as guaranteed in the 
Constitution. 

If the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights ascertains that additional Federal leg- 
islation is necessary in this area, I am hope- 
ful Congress will find a middle ground which 
will adequately balance the rights of the 
private citizen against the public need. 





MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS ON WIRETAPPING-EAVESDROPPING 


Subject: Wiretapping and the law today. 
I. CONGRESS AND WIRETAPPING 
A. Legislation in the 87th Congress 


Three bills, S. 1086, S. 1221, and S. 1495, 
have been introduced in the 87th Congress 
regarding wiretapping and other electronic 
devices. These bills have been referred to 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee: 

S. 1086, introduced by Senator KeaTiIne, of 
New York, would permit State law enforce- 
ment officials to wiretap under court orders 
if State legislation authorizes it. 

S. 1221, introduced by Senator Kratinge, of 
New York, would regulate wiretapping and 
other eavesdropping devices. 

S.1495, introduced by Senator Dopp, of 
Connecticut, would permit wiretapping by 
both State and Federal officers under court 
orders in certain cases. 

The following chart was prepared by staff 
members of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights to illustrate the three pending 
bills: 


8. 1086 (by Senator Keating) 


No definitions; State law applies. 


willfully and by means of instrument, without consent 
of sender or receiver overhears or records a telephone or 
telegraph communication or aids, authorizes, employs, 
procures, or permits another to do so. 

(2) When one not present during conversation or discussion 
overhears or records such conversation or discussion, 
willfully; by means of instruments; without consent of 
party to conversation or discussion or aids, authorizes, 
employs, procures, or permits another to do so. 

(3) When person not a member of a jury records or listens to 
deliberations of jury by means of instruments or aids, 
authorizes, employs, procures, or permits another to do 

so. 

“Person’’: Any individual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 

tion including subscriber to telephone or telegraph service ex- 
cluding any law enforcement officer acting lawfully in official 
capacity in investigation, detection, or prosecution of crime. 

“Instrument”: Any device, contrivance, machine, or apparatus, 

or part thereof, designed or used for acoustical detection, in- 
cluding, but not limited to wiretapping, equipment, micro- 
phones, detectaphones, spike mikes, dictaphones, radio trans- 
mitters, and recorders, 


“Person”: Any individual, including investigative or law 
enforcement agents of the United States, any Federalagency, 
or any State, partnership, association, joint-stock company, 
trust, or corporation. 

“Intercepting device’: Any mechanical, electrical, or elec- 
tronic device or apparatus other than a telephone or tele- 
graph instrument, an extension telephone, a switchboard, a 
wire communications line, cable, or system, or other part of 
the facilities used for the transmission of wire communi- 
cations. 

“Wire communication”: Any communication made by tele- 
phone or telegraph. 

“Interstate communication”: Any communication from 1 
State to another, or within District of Columbia or U.S. 
possession. 

“Foreign communication’: Transmitted between any State 
or U.S. possession and any foreign country. 

“Contents”: Any information concerning existence contents, 
substance, purport, or meaning of communication. 

“Federal agency’: Any department, agency, or armed force 
of United States. 

“State’’: Any State of the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, any U.S. possession, 

“Judge of competent jurisdiction”: 

For court order to intercept— 

(a) judge of U.S. district courts, or U.S. courts of 
appeals in re application or order to obtain evi- 
dence of, or to prevent commission of any of- 
fense in violation of any statute of United States. 

(b) judge of any State court, authorized by State 
statute to enter orders granting such leave in re 
application or order to obtain evidence of, or to 
prevent commission of any offense in violation 
of State law. 
















































8. 1221 (by Senator Keating) 





Prohibits eavesdropping by a person: 

1. In the Distriet of Columbia, any U.S. territory or possession. 
2. For purpose of aiding, abetting, perpetrating a Federal offense. 
3. Where conversation, "discussion, communication overheard is 
by wire or radio. 

4. For a of obtaining information re activity under Federal 

regulation, 

5, Where information overheard or recorded is to be transmitted 
in interstate commerce or outside United States. 

Where instrument used involves facilities in interstate or 
foreign commerce, 

Penalty: $5,000 and/or up te 1 year imprisonment. 

Exceptions to Be rohibited eavesdropping (not specifically set forth): 
would include law enforcement officers acting “lawfully in official 
capacity in investigation, detection or prosecution of crime’’—by 
definition of “person” in the bill. 


6, 


No similar provision. 


Prohibits jon of eavesdropping instruments: Under cireum- 
stances een intent to use or employ or allow them to be used or 
employed for unlawful eavesdropping. Penalty: $1,000 and/or 
6 months’ imprisonment. 


Permits eavesdropping without court order for 24 hours: By law 
enforcement oflicer with reasonable grounds to believe evidence of 
crime may be obtained; and time doesn’t permit application for 
court order. Application for court order to be made within 24 


hours. 

State eavesdropping permitted: Nothing in the act to prohibit 
eavesdropping by any law enforcement officer or agency or any 
State, or any political subdivision thereof. 


Disclosure of eavesdropping evidence: 

State court: Nothing in act to prohibit use of eavesdropping evi- 
dence obtained by law enforcement officer or agency of State or 
political subdivision, in any court, where authorized by court 
of such State on reasonable grounds that interception might 
disclose evidence of crime. 


State evidence under court order permitted in Federal court: 
Permits introduction in Federal courts of evidence relating to 
wire or radio communication intercepted by State or local law 
enforcement officer or agen cy, on determination of court of such 
State of reasonable ground that interception might disclose 
evidence of commission of crime. 

Federal wiretapping evidence admissible in criminal) proceedings: 
Information obtained previous to this act by Federal law 
enforcement agents through interception on written approval 
of Attorney General in the course of any investigation of any 
Federal offense shall be admissible in evidence in any criminal] 


proceedings. 
Authorizes certain interception by Federal agents—Federal: 
No similar provision. 
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8. 1495 (by Senator Dodd) 


Prohibits interception: 
Makes it unlawful for any person to intercept, procure others 
to do so, or conspire with any other person to intereept or 
attempt to intercept. 


Penalty: $10,000 and/or up to 2 years imprisonment. 

Exceptions to prohibited interception: 

1, Sender. 

2. Intended recipient. 

3. Person authorized by sender or recipient to intercept. 

4. Officer, agent, employee of carrier in normal employment. 
5. Investigative or law enforcement officer. 

Prohibits divulgence or disclosure of intercepted communication: 
Makes it unlawful to divulge or disclose contents of any wire 
communication with knowledge that such information was ob- 
tained through interception. (Fine of $10,000 and/or 2 years im- 
prisonment.) 

Exceptions to prohibited divulgence: 

1. Sender. 

2. Intended recipient. 

3. One authorized by sender or recipient to intercept. 

4. If information has been divulged previously by such per- 
son, or by any individual while oivies certain testimony in 
State or Federal eriminal actions, or proceedings of State 
legislative or congressional committees. 

5. Authorized disclosures to law enforcement officers; in State 
and Federal courts in criminal actions; to Congress and 
State legislatures. 

No similar provision. 


Judge may enter ex parte order granting leave to intercept 
on reasonable ground for belief that— 

(1) the crime has been or is about to be committed, 

(2) evidence essential to conviction for, or prevention of 

the crime will be obtained, 

(3) no other means are readily available. 

Order to specify: 

(1) nature and location of facilities, 

(2) offense involved, 

(3) identity of officers authorized to intercept, 

(4) length of time interception is authorized. 
Applications to contain same information as listed above for 
Federal interception. 

No similar provision. 


State interception under court order permitted: Any investigative 
or law enforcement officer of a State or political subdivision who 
is authorized by State statute to apply to judge for leave to 
intercept (1) when required to obtain evidence of, or to prevent, 
criminal offense punishable under that State’s law by death or 
1 year imprisonment, involving murder, kidnaping, extortion, 
bribery, gambling, possession, use or furnishing of narcotic 
drugs, or attempt or conspiracy to commit such offense. 


Disclosure of intercepted communication: 
In State criminal action: Information obtained by authorized 
interception and received in authorized way. May be dis- 
closed. 


In Federal criminal action: Information obtained by author- 
ized interception and received in authorized way may be 
disclosed in U.S. criminal action. 


Authorizes certain interception by Federal agents—Federal: 

By authority of the Attorney General without court order: 
The Attorney General may authorize any investigative or 
law-enforcement officer of the United States or any Federal 
ageney to intercept ifthe Attorney General determines there 
is reasonable ground for belief that— 

1. A criminal offense punishable by death or 1 year 
imprisonment under 18 U.S.C., chs. 37 (espionage) ; 55 
(kidn: gz); 105 (sabotage); i15 (treason, sedition, 
and subversive activities) ; or aconspiracy to commit 
such offense, is about to be committed. 
2. Evidence essential to conviction for, or prevention of, 
such offense will be obtained. 
3. No other means are readily available for obtaining 
such evidence. 


State law applies. 
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Continued 


8. 1086 (by Senator Keating) 


(No provision.) 


No provision. 


Do. 


State interception permitted under 
State law: Amends title 18 
U.S.C. to provide that no law of 
the United States shall be con- 
strued to prohibit interception by 
State and local enforcement 
officer or agency in compliance 


with State statute, and divul- 
gence in State court. (Sce 
below.) 


Divulgence of intercepted commu- 
nication: In State courts: No 
U.S. law to prohibit divulgence, 
in any proceeding in any court of 
such State, of the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, 
or meaning of any communica- 
tion so intercepted if such inter- 
ception was made after determi- 
nation by a court of such State 
that reasonable grounds existed 
for belief that such interception 
might disclose evidence of com- 
mission of a crime. 


No provision, 
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Comparison of wiretapping and eavesdropping bills, S. 1086, S. 1221, and S. 1495——-Continued 





8. 1221 (by Senator Keating) 


Authorizes certain interception by Federal agents—Federal—Con. 
Under court order: Order to be issued by any judge of U.S. dis- 
trict court, U.S. court of appeals, District of Columbia munici- 
pal court, Dictrict of Columbia municipal court of appeals, or 
any U.S. commissioner. 
Record kept: Procedure: Judge to keep copies of orders, papers 
on which application is based, ete.: 
1. An authorized agent ofa Federal law enforcement agency 
to apply for order. 
2. On oath or affirmation. 
3. On reasonable ground to believe evidence of Federal 
crime may be obtained. 
4. Particularly describing persons involved and purpose, 
and —e telephone number or telegraph lines 
involved. 


Order effective no longer than 2months. __ : 
Renewal or extension to be by same judge ifin public interest. 


Use of illegal eavesdropping evidence: Evidence obtained in violation 
of the act or as a result of violation, to be inadmissible in any civil 
action, proceeding, or hearing: To be admissible in any disciplinary 
trial, or hearing, or any administrative action, proceeding, or hear- 
ing conducted by or on behalf of any governmental agency. 


Duty of carriers to report violations: 

1. Imposes duty on carriers subject to Federal Communications 
Act to report to law enforcement agency having jurisdiction 
any information coming to his attention re violation of act 
(failure—punishable up to $500). 

2. Authorizes carriers to permit authorized eavesdropping. 











8. 1495 (by Senator Dodd) 





Under court order after authorization of Attorney General or 
others: Order to be issued by judge of court of competent 
jurisdiction. 


Record kept: Procedure: Judge to send Administrative Office 
of U.8. Courts copies of orders, extensions, applications, 
denials: 

1. Attorney General, or any officer of the Justice Depart- 
ment, or any U.S. attorney designated by the 
Attorney General. 

2. May authorize any investigative or law enforcement 
officer of the United States or any Federal agency to 
apply to judge for leave to intercept. 

3. Oath or affirmation. 

4. When such action is required to obtain evidence of, or 
to prevent commission of criminal offense under 18 
U.S.C., chs. 37, 55, 105, 115; or under any other statutes 
involving murder, extortion, bribery, gambling, 
racketeering, the possession, use or furnishing of nar- 
cotic drugs, or attempt or conspiracy to commit such 
offense. 

5. Application to contain: full and complete statement of 
facts and circumstances including: the purpose, 
nature, and location of facilities involved, previous 
application to intercept involving same facilities and 
for same purpose and action taken by judge. 

Cons orders for (State and Federal) interception: 

same, 

Extended not more than 30 days by same judge on reasonable 
grounds that extension is necessary to obtain evidence or 
prevent commission of offense. 

To Congress and State legislature: Information obtained by 
authorized interception and received in authorized way may 
be disclosed in any proceeding of a duly authorized com- 
mittee of Congress or State legislature. 

Disclosure to other law enforcement officers: Any investigative 
or law enforcement officer intercepting by authority may 
divulge or disclose contents of the communication to any 
officer or employee of the United States, any Federal agency, 
or any State, if it is required for the proper performance of 
official duties of the intercepting officer (if interception is 
authorized, and communication provides, or may lead to 
discovery of evidence of actual or probable commission of 
offense). 

Disclosure of unauthorized interception: Contents of intercepted 
communication may not be received as evidence in any proceed- 
ing or before any court, grand jury, department, officer, agency, 
or regulatory body or authority of the United States or any State 
from any witness if disclosure or divulgence by any means other 
than giving of testimony would be in violation of the act. 

Reports concerning intercepted wire communications: 

Judge to send Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts copy of 
order and extension of it, the application for the orders, and 
application for extension; copy of application for order or 
extension which has been denied. 

Director of Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts to trans- 
mit to Congress report concerning application denied, orders 
entered; nature of offenses involved, ete., and such other in- 
formation as may be requested by chairmen of the J udiciary 
Committees, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees. 

Amends Communication Act: Provides that sec. 605 shall not 
apply to— 

(1) contents of any radio communication broadcast, or trans- 
mitted by amateurs or others for use of the general public, 
or relating to ships in distress; or 

(2) the interception or any wire communication, or divulgence 
or disclosure of contents not in violation of that act. 


8. 1086 (by Senator Keating) 





No provision. 


Do. 


Do, 


B. Previous congressional action on wire- 
tapping legislation 

Congress has never authorized wiretapping 
by anyone, or any agency, under any circum- 
stances. 

When Congress has enacted legislation 
dealing with wiretapping, eavesdropping, and 
the interception of messages, Congress has 
always prohibited the interception of tele- 
phone, telegraphic or radio communications. 
Following are all the Federal laws enacted 
in these categories: 

(a) An act to regulate radio communica- 
tions: Act of August 13, 1912, 37 Stat. 302; 
Public Law 264 of the 62d Congress. 

(b) An act providing for the protection 
of the users of the telephone and telegraphic 
service and the properties and funds belong- 
ing thereto during Government operation 
and control: Act of October 29, 1918: 40 
Stat. 1017; Public Law 230 of the 65th 
Congress. 

(c) Radio Act of 1927: Act of February 
23, 1927; 44 Stat. 1162; Public Law 632 
of the 69th Congress (sec. 27). 


(d) Amendment forbidding wiretapping 
in the enforcement of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act: Act of March 1, 1933; 47 Stat. 1381; 
Public Law 387 of the 72d Congress. 
(Amendment to the Appropriations Act for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934.) 

(e) Federal Communications Act of 1934: 
Act of June 19, 1934; 48 Stat. 1064; Public 
Law 416 of the 73d Congress (secs. 605 and 
501). (For text of sec. 605, see appendix 
A.) 

For the legislative history of bills intro- 
duced in Congress during the period 1914 
through 1959, to prohibit wiretapping and 
eavesdropping or to authorize wiretapping 
and eavesdropping under certain circum- 
stances, see part 4, W-E, pages 781-1031. 
Bills and legislative action are summarized, 
followed by texts of bills, committee reports 
and statutes. 

But, at the present time, there is consider- 
able doubt whether any law enforcement of- 
ficer may wiretap without violating section 


605. This doubt persists despite State laws 
purporting to authorize wiretapping. (For 
State law citations, see appendix B hereto.) 
C. Applications for Federal injunctions 

against wiretapping or use of information 

obtained by wiretapping 

The Senate Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee has no record of any action for 
damages or suit for equitable relief filed or 
tried against Federal officers wiretapping or 
telephone company officials for permitting 
interference with privacy of communica- 
tions. 


D. States admitting information obtained 
by wiretapping 
Only six States purport to authorize wire- 
tapping, five under court order and one 
without court order (see appendix B). 


II. FEDERAL COURTS AND WIRETAPPING 
A. Federal criminal prosecutions 


“A single sentence can now tell us what 
the law concerning wiretapping is: on timely 
motion by a defendant who was a party to 
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the call, a Federal court will suppress the 
contents, and evidence derived therefrom, 
of any interstate or intrastate telephone 
communication overheard by any person 
whether a private citizen or Federal or State 
agent, if the listening in is without the per- 
mission of the other party to the call.” 

So said Georgetown law professors, Edwin 
J. Bradley and James E. Hogan, after examin- 
ing U.S. Supreme Court cases on wiretapping 
from Nardone to Benanti and Rathbun; part 
3, W-E, 589 at 613. This conclusion applies 
to any attempts to use evidence (obtained 
by wiretapping) in Federal criminal prose- 
cutions. 

In Olmstead v. U.S. (277 U.S. 438 (1928)), 
the Supreme Court held, in a closely divided 
and argued decision of 5 to 4, that wiretap- 
ping per se is not unconstitutional under the 
fourth or fifth amendment. (For text, sec 
pt. 1(a), W-E, 42; plus briefs amici curiae 
of the telephone companies; pt. 4, W-E, 
765.) 

Six years later, in 1934, the Federal Com- 
munications Act was passed by Congress. 
Section 605, of the act, provides in part: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purpose, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” 

In a letter to the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, dated 
September 10, 1959, former Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers wrote, “There is no 
record of prosecution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either before or after the Benanti 
decision, of local law enforcement officers 
who have intercepted and divulged conversa- 
tions in the performance of their duties.” 
(For text, see pt. 5, p. 1480.) 

III. SUMMARIES OF CONTENTS OF WIRETAPPING 
AND EAVESDROPPING HEARINGS 
Following are summaries of contents of 


separate volumes (parts) in Senate Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee continuing 


study of wiretapping, eavesdropping, and 
the Bill of Rights: 
Part 1, W-E, hearing, May 20, 1958: 
Testimony of— Page 
(a) John J. Hanselman, assistant 
vice president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co-- 2 
(b) Prof. Richard Schwartz, Moore 
School of Electrical Engi- 
neering, University of Penn- 
sylvania; coauthor, “The 
Eavesdroppers” ~.....------ 8 
(c) Hon. Thomas McBride, then 


attorney general, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania_-___-_ 20 
Part 1(a), W-E, Appendix to Hearing of 
May 20, 1958, background materials: 
ie ED asic ec niimatinenitiaegic me eascinnee 33 
Il. Statutes: 
A. Sections 605 and 501, Fed- 
eral Communications Act. 35 
B. Preliminary survey of State 


iin tecidevdinbebitingnin Etta, 35 
III. Court decisions: 
A. Tables of citations.__..--- 40 


B. Texts of U.S. Supreme Court 
opinions, Olmstead to 
Benanti and Rathburn.. 42 
C. Texts of selected search and 
setzure cases............ 91 
IV. Summary of foreign law, by Li- 


brary of Congress-_-..-------- 137 
WG TANG. ~ initisdiddiiiinne tcced 187 
Part 2, W-E, hearing, May 22, 1958: 
I. Testimony of— 

A. Alan F. Westin, assistant 
professor, department 
of Government, Cornell 

Dayne —..22 194 
(1) Columbia L.R. article, 

February 1952._.....-. 215 
B. Hon. Thomas F. Eagleton, 
circuit attorney, city of 

Se 20EM, B0.cncnncn-~~ 259 
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Part 2, W-E, hearing, May 22, 1958—Con. 
II. Reports of— Page 
A. Savarese Committee, New 
York State, 1956......... 
B. Savarese Committee, New 
York State, 1957......-.. 
C. British Committee of Privy 
Councillors, 1957 _...-.--. 
Part 3, W-E, hearing, July 9, 1959: 
I. Testimony of— 
A. Samuel Dash, Esq., director, 
Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
NN SI i sin rites esctonaaeenne 
B. Hon. Edward S. Silver, D.A., 
Kings County, N.Y_--.--. 
II. Law review articles, statements, 
letters from law school profes- 
ee ee 
Part 4, W-E, appendix to part 3: 
I. Court decisions: 
A. Detailed tables of cases____ 
B. Texts of decisious since 
Rathbun and Benanti-_-_- 
If. Legislative history of congres- 
sional bills to prohibit or to 
authorize wiretapping: 
i EN ee 
B. Text of bills, committee re- 
ports, and statutes______ 
III. Correspondence with Justice De- 
RI. he helint dete oe 1033 
IV. Savarese Cee., N.Y., report, 1958_ 
V. Representative (different points 
of view) law review articles, 


503 
532 


566 


719 
722 


Te ree IN is cacican inns bales idole 
Part 5, W-E, hearings, Dec. 15 and 16, 
1959: 
I. Testimony of— 

A. Harold Lipset, private in- 
vestigator, San Fran- 
omne0, OaMen ono ce kkicn 

B. Edward Bennett Williams, 
attorney, Washington, 
Rei ts Gin nee 

C. Paul Williams, attorney, 
ot) —=—_ a 

D. Harris Steinnerg, attorney, 
New York City......._- 

II. State statutes: supplement to 

materials in part 1(a), W-E_-_ 
Court decisions: 

A. Supplement to material in 

part 1(a), W-E__.__--_. 

B. Texts of selected lower 

Federal court decisions_ 

C. Texts of selected State ap- 

pellate court decisions_- 

IV. Information on purchase and 

use of small electronic record- 

ing equipment by Federal 


1438 


1470 
1492 
1506 


1526 
III. 


1529 
1532 


1646 


ETE icehian arse oarataebinige aniaenionmaes 1684 
V. Telephone companies’ state- 

ment, supplementing testi- 

mony in part 1, W-E_.------. 1689 


VI. Law review articles and reports 
of State investigating and bar 





association commissions_-_-__~ 1705 

VII. Notes on British practices_____ 1985 

VIII. Notes on Australian practices.. 1997 
APPENDIX A 

TITLE 47—-TELEGRAPHS, ‘TELEPHONES, AND 

Rapio TELEGRAPHS OF THE US. CopE— 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS AcT or 1934 


§ 605. Unauthorized publication or use of 
communications. 


No person receiving or assisting in receiv- 
ing, or transmitting, or assisting in trans- 
mitting, any interstate or foreign commu- 
nication by wire or radio shall divulge or 
publish the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, effect, or meaning thereof, except 
through authorized channels of transmission 
or reception, to any person other than the 
addressee, his agent, or attorney, or to a per- 
son employed or authorized to forward such 
communication to its destination, or to 
proper accounting or distributing officers of 
the various communicating centers over 
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which the communication may be passed, or 
to the master of a ship under whom he is 
serving, or in response to a subpena issued 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, or on 
demand of other lawful authority; and 

No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or mean- 
ing of such intercepted communication to 
any person; and 

No person not being entitled thereto shall 
receive or assist in receiviny any interstate 
or foreign communication by wire or radio 
and use the same or any information there- 
in contained for his own benefit or for the 
benefit of another not entitled thereto; and 

No person having received such inter- 
cepted communication or having become ac- 
quainted with the contents, substance, pur- 
port, effect, or meaning of the same or any 
part thereof, knowing that such information 
was so obtained, shall divulge or publish the 
existence, contents, substance, purport, 
effect, or meaning of the same or any part 
thereof, or use the same or any information 
therein contained for his own benefit or for 
the benefit of another not entitled thereto: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to the receiving, divulging, publishing, or 
utilizing the contents of any radio com- 
munication broadcast, or transmitted by 
amateurs or others for the use of the general 
public, or relating to ships in distress. 
(June 19, 1934, ch. 652, § 605, 48 Stat. 1103.) 





APPENDIX B 
Srate STATUTORY PROVISIONS ON WIRETAPPING 
EXPLANATION OF STATUTORY DATA 

1. Thirty-three States prohibit wiretap- 
ping. 

2. Six States permit wiretapping by police 
Officers. 

A. Five States under court order. 

B. One State without court order. 

3. Eleven States have no statutes on wire- 


tapping. 
1. THIRTY-THREE STATES PROHIBIT WIRETAPPING 


1. Alabama: Code 1940, title 14, section 84 
(18) (interception prohibited); title 48, sec- 
tion 414-415 Cum. Supp. 1959 (tapping of 
telegraph or telephone prohibited). 

2. Alaska: Comp. Laws Ann. (1949), sec- 
tion 49-5-12 through 49-5-20 (tapping of 
telegraph or telephone prohibited). 

8. Arizona: Rev. Stat. Ann. (1956), section 
13-886 (telegraph and telephone 13-887). 

4. Arkansas: Stat. Ann. (1957 replacement 
volume 6B), section 73-1810 (telegraph and 
telephone). 

5. California: Annotated California Code, 
part 1, title 15, section 640, Annotated Cali- 
fornia Code, 1960 supplement, sections 619, 
653h, and 653. 

6. Colorado: Rev. Stat. (1953), section 40- 
4-17 (telegraph and telephone). 

7. Connecticut: Gen. Stat. (1958), section 
53-140 (telegraph and telephone). 

8. Delaware: Code Ann. (1953), supplement 
(1958), title 11, section 754-757 (telegraph 
and telephone). 

9. Florida: Stat. Ann. (1944), supplement 
(1959), section 822.10 (telegraph and tele- 
phone). 

10. Hawaii: Rev. Laws 1955, section 309A-1 
added by laws 1957, page 204, act 176 (pro- 
hibits recording telephonic conversations). 

11. Idaho: Code Ann. (1948), section 18- 
6704 (telegraph), 18-6705 (telegraph and 
telephone). 

12. Illinois: Ann. Stat. (Smith-Hurd, 1936), 
chapter 134, section 15a, 16 (telegraph and 
telephone) (electronic eavesdropping is de- 
fined and prohibited by chapter 38, section 
206.1 through 206.5, ibid. (1959 Supp.). 

13. Iowa: Code Ann. (West’s 1950) sec- 
tion 716.7, 716.8 (telegraph and telephone). 

14. Kansas: Gen. Stat. Ann. (Corrick, 
1949), section 17-1908 (telegraph and tele- 
phone). 
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15. Kentucky: Rev. Stat. (1953), section 
433-430 (telegraph and telephone). 

16. Michigan: Stat. Ann. (1954 revised 
yolume 25), section 28-807—28-808. 

17. Montana: Rev. Code Ann. (1947), sec- 
tion 94-8203 (telegraph and telephone). 

18. Nebraska: Rev. Stat. (1943) (reissue 
of 1958) section 86-328 (telegraph and 
telephone). 

19. New Jersey: Stat. Ann. (West’s 2A 
N.J.S.A. book 7, revised 1953), section 2A: 
146-1 (telegraph and telephone). 

20. New Mexico: Stat. Ann. (1953), sec- 
tion 40-37-5 (telegraph and telephone). 

21. North Carolina: Gen. Stat. Ann. 
(1943), section 14-155 (telegraph and tele- 
phone). 

22. North Dakota: Rev. Code (1943), sec- 
tion 8-1007 (telegraph and telephone). 

23. Ohio: Rev. Code Ann. (page 1954), 
(telegraph and telephone) sections 4931.25— 
4931.29, 4931.99. 

24. Oklahoma: Stat. Ann. (West’s 1958), 
title 21, section 1757 (telegraph and tele- 
phone). 

25. Pennsylvania: Stat. Ann. (Purdon’s 
1939), title 15, section 2443 (telegraph and 
telephone). 

26. Rhode Island: Gen. Laws (1956), sec- 
tion 11-35-12 (telegraph and telephone). 

27. South Dakota: Code (1939), section 
13.4519 (telegraph and telephone). 

28. Tennessee: Code Ann. (1955), sections 
39-4533, 65-2117, 65-2118 (telegraph and 
telephone). 

29. Utah: Code Ann. (1953), section 76— 
48-11 (telegraph and telephone). 

30. Virginia: Code Ann. (1950), 18-214 
(telegraph and telephone) section 18.1-156. 

31. Washington: Rev. Code (1951), sec- 
tion 6.61.010(18) (telegraph and telephone). 

$2. Wisconsin: Stat. Ann. (West’s 1957), 
section 134.39 (applicable only to telegraph). 

33. Wyoming: Stat. Ann. (1957), section 
87-295 (telegraph and telephone). 


2. SIX STATES PERMIT WIRETAPPING BY 
POLICE OFFICERS 


A. Five States under court order: 

1, Maryland: Code Ann. (Michie 1957), 
article 27, section 556(b)(c) (supp. 1959) 
(electronic devices); article 35, (supp. 1959) 
(wiretapping), sections 92-99. 

2. Massachusetts: Gen. Laws (West's 
1959), chapter 272, section 99 (supp. 1959). 

3. Nevada: Rev. Stat., sections 200.660 
through 200.690. 

4. New York: Constitution, article 1, sec- 
tion 12; Penal Law (McKinney's), section 
739(1); Code of Criminal Procedure (Mc- 
Kinney’s), section 813a, section 813b, sec- 
tions 738-745 (eavesdropping). 

5. Oregon: Rev. Stat. sections 
through 141.740, section 165.540, 
165.535. 

B. One State without court order: 
ana, Rev. Stat. Ann. (West’s 1950), 
14:322, 


3. ELEVEN STATES HAVE NO STATUTES ON 
WIRETAPPING 


(Title 26, chapter 26, secs. 26-2001-—2004) 


1. Georgia: Code Ann. (book 10, 1953 re- 
vision, supp. 1958), sections 26-3805. 

2. Indiana: Stat. Ann. (Burns, 1956 re- 
Placement, vol. 4, pt. 2), section 10-4518. 

3. Maine: Rev. Stat. Ann. (1954), chap- 
ter 131, section 13, section 16. 

4. Minnesota: Stat. Ann. (1945), section 
621.28(b) , section 621.33. 
sn, Mississippi: Code Ann. (1942), section 

Zz 

6. Missouri: Stat. Ann. (Vernon 1953), 
section 560.310. 

7. New Hampshire: Rev. Stat. Ann. (1955), 
section 5723. 

8. South Carolina: Code Ann. (1952), sec- 
tion 58-316. 

9. Texas: Penal Code Ann. (Vernon 1953), 
article 1334, 


141.720 
section 
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10. Vermont: Stat. Ann. (1959), title 30, 
section 2528. 

11. West Virginia: Code 
1955), section 5970. 


Ann. (Michie 





RED CHINA COULD FALL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
dispatch from Hong Kong this morning, 
Joseph Alsop reports the best political 
news from Asia in many a month. 

Alsop has been a careful, perceptive, 
and accurate reporter. When he reports 
that the Red Chinese regime could fall, 
it deserves careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration by responsible Americans. It 
would seem to add emphasis to the wis- 
dom of refusing to recognize Red China, 
and of continuing to give assistance to 
one of the very strongest anti-Commu- 
nist forces in the free world: the Chinese 
Nationalists on Taiwan. 

For too long the Nationalist Chinese 
have been subject to automatic criticism 
and denunciation by otherwise thought- 
ful citizens who should know better. 

After a recent Far Eastern tour of mili- 
tary bases, military officials told me that 
the Formosan Chinese Army was far and 
away the best trained and enjoyed the 
highest morale of any they had visited. 

Mr. President, because this article by 
Joseph Alsop is so pertinent to so many 
policies in controversy in our country and 
in the Congress, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT Was Too HarRsH 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

(Some weeks ago, after studying the un- 
derground war in South Vietnam, this 
reporter passed a week in Hong Kong collect- 
ing the best available evidence—the evi- 
dence of recent refugees—about the mys- 
terious evolution of Communist China. 
This evidence indicates the clear possibility 
of an internal explosion which could de- 
stroy or radically alter the Chinese Com- 
munist government. This is the first in a 
series.) 

Hone Konc.—The articles which begin 
herewith mainly concern a crime almost past 
imagining which is perpetrated upon the 
Chinese masses by their Communist mas- 
ters. In the simplest moral terms, the 
Chinese people are now being offered as a 
blood sacrifice on the altar of the new 
mammon of our times, industrial power. 

But in hard political terms, the chief in- 
terest of this crime lies in the enormous 
political risks which it involves. For the 
sake of forced industrialization, the Com- 
munist masters of China are now gambling 
their regime’s future. Although this view 
will seem wildly eccentric to the more 
fashionable analysts, it is quite possible that 
the Communists will lose their gamble. 
Oddly enough, the best proof that this view 
is not eccentric is to be found in the follow- 
ing passages from the official Communist 
“Outline History of China.” 

“In the year 209 B.C. a group of 900 con- 
scripts on their way to the frontier for guard 
duties * * * killed the officer in command 
and revolted * * * these were the first to 
raise the cry for the overthrow of the Chin 
Empire, 
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“In less than a month their army had 
grown to more than 1,000 cavalry and sev- 
eral tens of thousands of infantry and 
owned some 700 war chariots. Inspired by 
their uprising, peasants all over the country 
took up arms.” 

The official history goes on to describe 
how the power of the Chin Empire effec- 
tively collapsed, almost within a matter of 
weeks, after this sudden, desperate strike in 
a chain gang of wretched peasant conscripts. 
As explanation for this astonishing collapse, 
the official history also approvingly quotes 
an ancient author, as follows: 

“The more powerful the armies of Chin 
grew, the more its enemies multiplied. The 
government was too harsh toward the peo- 
ple and punishment was too severe.” 

The lessons of the past are supposed to be 
utterly outmoded nowadays. Yet anyone 
who refiects upon the real meaning of the 
foregoing quotations will understand why 
the crime the Chinese Communists are now 
perpetrating is also a perilous gamble. It is 
a gamble in their own terms, moreover. The 
harshness of the Chin government toward 
the people was as nothing—it was the 
merest milk and water stuff—compared 
with the present harshness of the Chinese 
Communists. 

Assuming the harshness as a fact for the 
moment, what are the other reasons why 
the foregoing quotations have so much cur- 
rent meaning? The first and simplest rea- 
son is the inherent proof that even the most 
awe-inspiring facade of monolithic au- 
thority can be remarkably deceptive. 

The Chin government was founded by a 
ruthlessly totalitarian power originally 
based in northwestern China. This state of 
Chin owed its strength to the iron program 
of the world’s first Stalinist, Shang Wei- 
yang. The Chin Empire was Stalinist in 
character over two millenia before Stalin. 

The Chin conquest of the rest of China, 
completed only 12 years before Chin’s sud- 
den downfall, not merely produced the first 
phase of the historic, long enduring Chinese 
empire. It also produced the most powerful 
single government ever founded in any part 
of the world, in the whole long period since 
the first man-ape had first used a rock as an 
offensive weapon. Such was the state which 
came to an end because of a strike in a 
chain gang. 

This gigantic police state of the past built 
the first Great Wall of China to guard against 
external enemies. But the remedy was prob- 
ably worse than the disease, because of the 
internal enemies created by the remorseless 
conscription of countless labor gangs to 
build the wall. The enemies who “multi- 
plied” were certainly internal. They were 
the Chinese people. And Chin really fell 
because of the first of those sudden, unpre- 
dictable, overwhelming general strikes, for 
which the Chinese people have a curious 
knack, as their later history also proves. 

The key to the success of the rising against 
Chin is also to be found in the quotations 
from the official Communist “Outline His- 
tory.” The Chinese peasantry in 209 B.C. 
could not muster the cavalry and war chari- 
otry mentioned above, any more than the 
toiling masses in the Communists’ peasant 
communes possess armored cars and tanks 
today. In fact, the Chin armies, being 
peasant armies, joined the peasant rising. 
Without this, the rising would have been 
quickly crushed. With this, the rising was 
irresistible, and so will a modern rising be 
irresistible, if it occurs and rallies the armed 
forces. 

The real question, in sum, is not whether 
the Chinese Communist government can be 
brought down by the people. The real ques- 
tion is whether the conditions exist in which 
the people may be driven to bring down the 
government. 
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; GROUND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President. on 
Thursday, April 27, Mr. George F. “Pete’”’ 
Dana, chief of ground water develop- 
ment, Wyoming Natural Resource 
Board, delivered an address on the 
ground water development program in 
Wyoming. The paper was read before 
the Missouri Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee, which was held in Casper, Wyo. 
Mr. Dana’s paper illustrates some of the 
possibilities in connection with the po- 
tential development of underground 
water in the West. It was in line with 
the general objective of encouraging 
such development on public lands that 
we introduced S. 1559, the Underground 
Water Act of 1961. Mr. Dana’s paper 
gives such an excellent illustration of 
what might be done with the develop- 
ment of underground water that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROUND WATER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


(By George F. “Pete” Dana, chief of ground 
water development, Wyoming Natural Re- 
source Board) 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to appear be- 
fore you today to explain the newly initiated 
ground water program of the Wyoming Nat- 
ural Resource Board, a Wyoming State 
agency created for the purposes of promoting 
and developing the water, mineral, forest, 
grazing, industrial and other resources of 
the State of Wyoming. The board is com- 
posed of nine members which are appointed 
by the Governor on a bipartisan basis. The 
staff consists of an executive director, J. A. 
“Buck” Buchanan, a secretary of the board, 
Charles Sargent, the chief of water develop- 
ment, E. Bruce Jones, and myself. 

I would like to acquaint you with the 
background and goals of the board’s new 
ground water program and explain how we 
are proceeding in this work. 


GROUND WATER POTENTIAL 


The natural resource board, realizing the 
potential of ground water within Wyoming 
and the increasing need for stock water and 
supplemental irrigation water, decided to 
undertake the program of collecting and 
interpreting of information concerned with 
ground water development. The program 
has been originated by the State and is 
financed solely by the State. On November 
1, 1960, I was employed by the board to 
carry out this program so far as possible. 
Probably many of you fully realize the need 
for this program which is the result of near 
drought and drought conditions that existed 
in Wyoming during the past year. Even a 
year of normal moisture will not rectify the 
losses suffered in the State in 1960 and so 
far in 1961. In 1960, 11 of Wyoming’s 23 
counties were designated as drought disaster 
areas, and present trends indicate that con- 
ditions will not be appreciably improved 
during this year. 

Recent figures released by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the State engineers’ 
office indicate that the present moisture po- 
tential from snowpack is from 39 to 80 per- 
cent of normal over the State. One area in- 
dicates 18 percent of normal as of the April 
ist snow survey. 

According to predictions given at a recent 
meeting in Cheyenne, by a consulting 
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meteorologist, the odds are about 10 to 1 that 
the State’s moisture will not climb to normal 
between now and the commencement of the 
growing season. 

My work is conducted through the water 
development division of the board and I 
work directly under Bruce Jones, whom I 
mentioned, is chief of water development. 

In outlining and developing this program, 
the first step: is the collection of any and all 
available data on ground water within the 
State’s boundaries. To date, I have en- 
countered some 28 different sources and 
with so many possibilities, you can realize 
that the assembling and evaluation of such 
data is a major undertaking in itself. The 
major sources of information are obtained 
from oil companies who have been very 
generous in their cooperation furnishing in- 
formation on holes which have been drilled 
throughout the State in search of oil or gas. 


MAJOR AQUIFERS 


As a result of present investigations, I 
will list, so far as possible, the State’s major 
aquifers and their potentials in the ten 
principal geological basins in Wyoming and 
also assist in any areas where special under- 
ground water problems may arise. An ex- 
cellent example of such special problems is 
the Eden Valley area near Farson, Wyo., 
where the supply of irrigation water has been 
very short. In order to assist with the in- 
vestigation in this area, the board has di- 
rected a reconnaissance study of the possi- 
bilities of developing ground water supplies 
for supplemental irrigation. There is not a 
great deal known about the ground water 
conditions in this area and nothing has ever 
been published concerning its potential. 

There are a few deep wells in the area, 
and one of these, the El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., No. 1 Simpson Gulch Well, located in 
sec. 29, T. 25 N., R. 103 W., had an artesian 
waterflow from a tertiary sandstone bed 
from about 1,000 feet deep. Because of the 
apparently good pressure and volume, fur- 
ther study of the development of a water 
supply from this zone appears to be indi- 
cated in the surrounding area. 

Due to the volumetric demands placed on 
water by irrigation we do not feel that, with 
the exception of isolated cases, a ground 
water supply can be effectively developed 
as the sole source of water for an irrigation 
project in Wyoming. This conclusion is 
based upon the economics of the situation. 
However, there is one demand for water in 
the State which we feel can definitely be 
fulfilled from ground water and that is the 
supplying of stock water. In some cases, 
this could be a supply that would also be 
supplemental to surface water supplies for 
irrigation. Water for industrial use is also 
of interest to us because we realize that 
there are very few large-scale industries 
which do not require considerable quantities 
of water in their processes of manufactur- 
ing. As a result of this overall study, we 
hope to be able to locate and predict areas 
where suitable quantities and qualities of 
ground water are available. 

Another aspect of this program, which 
many of you have possibly thought of, is 
the location and development of water for 
secondary recovery programs as conducted 
by oil companies. 

Several companies are initiating these 
waterflood, secondary recovery programs this 
spring and as new oil discoveries diminish 
in number in the future, more and more 
secondary methods will be used to recover 
the millions of barrels of oil which cannot 
be obtained by primary methods. 

DEEP FLOWS 

In the pursuit of any data that could be 
used in the location of ground water sup- 
plies, we have compiled a critical area map. 
On this map the green colors are basins, and 
these are the areas where we are concen- 
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trating our work. The red areas indicate 
igneous outcrops where we naturally do not 
expect to develop any ground water. The 
counties designated by red crosses through 
them are the 11 drought disaster counties, 
1960, and several of which have been Carried 
over to 1961. The areas outlined in blue are 
areas which are discussed in various papers 
prepared by the USGS ground water branch. 
In order to avoid duplication of work we will 
concentrate our work on the areas that have 
not previously been covered by the USGS 
papers. This program is not meant to 
replace work accomplished by the USGS but 
to actually supplement the cooperative pro- 
gram with them. We are interested in wells 
which are considerably deeper than those 
which are generally evaluated in USGS 
ground water papers. Some of the deeper 
wells in the State have artesian waters avail- 
able from them which flow from formations 
as deep as 8,000 to 10,000 feet. The median 
depth for flowing waters in the majority of 
artesian wells is from 3,500 to 5,000 feet. A 
prime example of such quantities of water 
is the well located right here in Casper at 
the country club. The depth to an excel- 
lent aquifer is 5,000 feet and the quality of 
water is good. 

It is necessary to pump this well but the 
volumes are sufficient for irrigation of the 
golf course. No complete cost of the opera- 
tion will probably ever be compiled because 
so much of the work and materials was 
donated. This example was brought forward 
to emphasize that good qualities and quan- 
tities of water can be developed at consid- 
erable depths. 

At present, all Wyoming basins are consid- 
ered as areas of critical water supply. Some 
basins face a much more severe water short- 
age than others and also the water shortage 
within any given basin may vary from place 
to place within the basin and from year to 
year. If the present trend continues, this 
State is facing a severe water shortage during 
the coming growing season. 


WATER OCCURRENCE RECORD 


In order to make use of future information 
on water flows which occur in wells that 
are being drilled and those that will be 
drilled in the future by the various oil com- 
panies, we have drafted a data sheet, called 
the Underground Water Occurrence Record, 
which will be given out to all oil and drilling 
companies which operate in Wyoming. We 
are asking for the voluntary support of the 
companies to see that these forms are placed 
at the well site so that they may be filled out 
by a responsible person anytime and at any 
depth when water flows are encountered. 
Of special interest are shallow water wells 
which are drilled for water supplies for drill- 
ing operations and these forms also apply to 
them. This form would then be mailed to 
the Wyoming Natural Resource Board. We 
believe that we have made the form simple 
enough so that it will facilitate a quick 
and easy filling out on the part of the oil 
companies; however, we are always open to 
suggestions from them. We hope that this 
method will prove to be a simple and in- 
expensive way of gaining water information. 
We emphasize that this program is strictly 
voluntary on their part. We do not wish to 
infer in any way, that the forms are man- 
datory because they are not, they are a re- 
quest for information. If at the end of the 
program you wish to have some of these 
forms, please help yourselves. They can be 
obtained at the back of the room. 

Our program has been met with a great 
deal of enthusiasm and all of the people con- 
tacted to date have pledged their support. 

everal companies have offered information 
on their seismic holes as to location, depth, 
lithology, and water content. Some seismic 
holes have found artesian water and of 
course such information is extremely valu- 
able to us. A number of companies have 
offered the use of a geologist to go back 
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through their reports and histories of the 
wells in which their company has either full 
or part interest and which have had water 
flows and report those to us. Quite often 
this method will reveal information which 
has long since been forgotten, because such 
water flows are normally controlled either by 
casing or by increase in the weight of the 
drilling mud. 

The gathering of information as mentioned 
above, and by personal calls, are the only 
ways in which we will get a collection of the 
details which we can interpret. Another 
way in which the companies could aid our 
program is by sending us copies of electric 
logs and micrologs on wells in which water 
has been found in any quantities. This 
again is a voluntary gesture on the part of 
the companies and one which will be greatly 
appreciated by the board. 


OIL COMPANY COOPERATION 


The oil companies which operate in the 
State have never been approached for this 
type of information and without their coop- 
eration, the results of the program would be 
sketchy and incomplete. The job of con- 
tacting all of the oil and drilling companies 
who operate within the State’s boundaries is 
about 75 percent completed and after that 
is finished, we will begin on uranium com- 
panies, small private contractors, and anyone 
else who would have occasion to drill a hole 
anywhere in the State. 

I have listed the various sources of water 
data which could be available from oil com- 
panies. We realize that any one company 
may not have all of the various answers, but 
they might have some information which 
would be of value to us in their files. These 
are: 

(a) Well histories, daily drilling reports, 
tour reports. 

(b) Drill stem tests. 

(c) Mud records. 

(d) Seismic hole information. 

(e) Shallow wells drilled for water supply 
source. 

(f) Hydrodynamic studies. 

(g) Secondary recovery programs (source 
of water). 

(h) Water sample analysis. 

(i) Surface or near-surface 
studies. 


lithologic 


GOALS 


At this point you may wonder exactly what 
we hope to do with all this information. 
Actually, there are several goals of our pro- 
gram. The first of these would be the suc- 
cessful conversion of dry holes to water wells. 
To accomplish this we must be aware of 
beginning drilling operations so that we 
may approach a company who is drilling in 
what we consider a critical area and also in 
an area which may yield considerable water 
and put forth a proposal, in conjunction with 
the landowner that, if the well is a dry hole 
and has a sufficient quantity and quality of 
Water, the natural resource board would 
be willing to act as a liaison between the 
company and the landowner or group of indi- 
viduals who would be interested in putting 
the water to beneficial use. The natural 
resource board would enter into arrange- 
ments only if requested to do so. It is not 
the role of the Wyoming Natural Resource 
Board to promote any specific project, but 
merely to give assistance when requested. 

In some cases the board may be able to 
be of assistance by loaning money to the 
potential water users in order to get the well 
completed. If this can be accomplished 
while the original rig is on location, the total 
cost of the completion can be substantially 
reduced, This loan money is available from 
the State through the Wyoming Farm Loan 
Board with the advice of the natural resource 
board. 

Our second goal is the cataloging of all of 
the State’s aquifers and the areas where 
they may be expected to be water producers, 
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and when possible to predict their potential 
volumes and qualities. 

Another goal is the furnishing of informa- 
tion to those interested in updating the 
State’s existing underground water law. 


COMPLETION COSTS 


As a result of our work thus far, other 
associated investigations and problems have 
arisen and are listed below: (a) The correct 
procedure and necessary steps for assum- 
ing responsibility for completions of a hole 
as a water well which has no productive 
capacity as an oil well. The exact proce- 
dures for this transfer of responsibility to 
the landowner have not yet been fully estab- 
lished. We have been discussing this mat- 
ter with the various agencies involved and 
also with Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Associ- 
ation. As you can well realize, nobody wants 
to put money into a well that they cannot 
be assured of owning; (b) costs of comple- 
tion of dry oil wells as either artesian or 
pumping water wells are always of principal 
consideration in our program. An example 
of such a completion is the No. 2 Arminto 
Unit well, about 40 miles west of Casper. 
The total cost to the surface tenant, was 
$4,700.45 and is itemized as follows: 

. Casing (1,400 feet of 7 inch): $3,000. 

. Perforation: $909.20. 

. Installation: $100. 

. Valve (used) and tank: $475. 

. Other, attorney fee ($50), filing fee ($2), 
supplies ($164.25): total $216.25. 

Since the well was artesian, no pumping 
unit was necessary. It is capable of pro- 
ducing 2,800 barrels of water per day. Other 
costs of completion would be dependent 
upon several variable factors including 
depth, porosity, etc. We realize that each 
completion is an individual problem and 
must be discussed upon its own merits and 
requirements and a decision reached as to 
its financial feasibility as the situations 
arise. However, cost estimates in these mat- 
ters would be of great benefit to us, and 
such costs will be the subject of a report 
which I am presently assembling. 

Because there has been comparatively little 
development of this ground-water resource 
in the State, as compared to some of the 
other Western States, we in Wyoming are 
relative newcomers to this field. We are 
quite interested in the approach taken by 
other States with their problems so that we 
may learn from their experiences. 

By the May 10 Wyoming Natural Resource 
Board meeting, I will have the second prog- 
ress report ready and any of you who wish 
a copy of it may write to our office in the 
supreme court building in Cheyenne. You 
will also find copies of the board’s 1960 an- 
nual report at the back of the room. Here 
again, these copies are free and you are wel- 
come to them. You can see by reading the 
board’s annual report that there is a great 
variety of interests in which the board is 
concerned. 

Our ground-water program is in its in- 
fancy, and we wish to add to the work that 
has been done by the USGS ground-water 
branch, which has been of considerable 
value to the State of Wyoming. We hope 
that through contacting the oil companies, 
which have never previously been contacted 
in any degree for this type of information, 
that we can be of service to them and to the 
State of Wyoming. All of this information 
which we are accumulating will be placed 
on file in the natural resource board’s office 
in Cheyenne. If at any time some of you 
would like to see our operation in Cheyenne, 
we invite you to drop up and visit with the 
staff in room 215, supreme court building. 
We would be most happy to confer with you 
concerning this or on any other matters af- 
fecting the natural resources of Wyoming. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that our 
program is just underway as a State respon- 
sibility, but its developmental processes are 
already clear and its goals established. We 
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will locate and develop intelligently, this 
heretofore practically untouched resource of 
Wyoming. 

Thank. you again for the opportunity to 
appear before you today and inform you of 
the work that is being done by the State of 
Wyoming in regard to our ground-water 
program. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of H.R..5000, a bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
beginning my statement on H.R. 5000, I 
shouid like to call attention to a printer’s 
error relating to the naval air station, 
Miramar, Calif., which appears on page 
69, line 21, of the bill before us. Lines 
22 and 23 should read as follows: “fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and utili- 
ties, $2,591,000.” It is clear that instead 
of this proper language the printer 
merely repeated lines 19 and 20, which 
related to another installation. I ask 
unanimous consent that this correction 
be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the correction will be 
made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
a statement with respect to the bill 
which I wish to make. It is not long, and 
when I have concluded I shall be glad to 
yield for any questions. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate provides construction and other re- 
lated authority for the military depart- 
ments within and outside the United 
States, including authority for the con- 
struction of facilities for the Reserve 
components. The total sum of the new 
authorization contained in the bill is 
$831,050,750. In addition thereto, ap- 
proval is granted for an increase of $48,- 
634,000 in prior years’ authority for a 
total authorization of $879,684,'750. 

The Army would be authorized $134.7 
million; the Navy, $180.3 million; the Air 
Force, $489.6 million; the Department of 
Defense, $8.3 million; and a total of $66.8 
million for the various Reserve com- 
ponents. 

I want to call attention to the fact that 
the bill as originally submitted to Con- 
gress, and upon which the House took 
action, called for a total authorization 
of $870,884,000. From this, the House 
deleted some $66.3 million, primarily for 
projects which were not included in the 
funding program for the coming fiscal 
year. After the House had acted, the 
Department of Defense requested sev- 
eral revisions, primarily based upon a re- 
appraisal of the defense programs as 
announced by the President on March 
28, 1961. Such changes resulted in a 
revised authorization request of the Sen- 
ate of $942,059,000, which is $71,175,000 
above the amount contained in the orig- 
inal bill and, of course, the amount con- 
sidered by the House. The authoriza- 
tion granted is $62,374,250 below the 
amount requested. 

The authorization approved by the 
committee does not provide for any new 
bases. Rather, the projects requested 
are for the modernization and imple- 
mentation of existing facilities. There 
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is nothing contained in the bill for any 
of the bases that the Department of De- 
fense recently announced will be closed; 
and the committee has the assurance of 
the Secretary of Defense that the possi- 
bility of any bases for which items are 
included in this bill being closed in the 
near future is extremely remote. In any 
event, should such conditions material- 
ize, the authorized construction would 
not be undertaken and the committee 
would be so advised. 

The basic policy of the Defense De- 
partment planning continues to have as 
principal elements: First, possession of a 
powerful retaliatory ability which is con- 
sidered mandatory as a war deterrent; 
second, the responsibility to maintain a 
capacity to apply military force promptly 
in various local-conflict areas of the free 
world; and, third, continue a strong Con- 
tinental Air Defense and maintenance of 
open sealanes. The items contained in 
this bill support these policies. 

The committee during its examination 
of the projects took particular care to 
verify that all the items were needed to 
support the long-term, future military 
plans, eliminating all items for which a 
compelling military necessity did not ap- 
pear to exist. The closest scrutiny was 
given to the items deleted by the House, 
the appeals from the military depart- 
ments for restoration of House deletions, 
and to the revised requests that were 
submitted to the committee during the 
process of the hearings. 

For the most part, the committee 
agreed with the House deletions and re- 
stored only those projects of the highest 
priority in which there appeared to be 
some likelihood of their being funded 
out of savings that might accrue to the 
Military Establishment during the com- 
ing year. Other items denied consisted 
of those which appeared to duplicate 
facilities or functions under the control 
of the military or other Federal agencies 
and, in some instances, where ambitious 
programs were planned that were not es- 
sential to the immediate needs of the 
military department concerned. The 
committee was convinced in each in- 
stance that the deferral of the projects 
would not hamper planned programs and 
that existing facilities are sufficient for 
the present. 

Mr. President, I should like to deal 
more specifically with certain areas of 
concern to the committee in considering 
the bill. 

As mentioned earlier, the principal re- 
visions to the bill resulted from a reap- 
praisal of the defense programs by the 
new administration, resulting in a re- 
quest for increased authorizations in cer- 
tain areas. This affected both the Navy 
and the Air Force programs. 

In this regard, some $10,250,000 in 
additional authorization was added to 
the Navy program for nine classified 
projects in support of the acceleration 
of the Polaris and antisubmarine war- 
fare programs; $2 million of this will be 
applied to technical facilities for the 
Polaris submarine. The balance, we 
were told, is necessary to accelerate the 
activation of the security services facili- 
ties which support the antisubmarine 
warfare program through the augmenta- 
tion of certain communication facilities. 
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The net increase requested for the Air 
Force amounts to $59,400,000. The re- 
cent reexamination of the Titan and 
Minuteman programs indicated to the 
Department of Defense that it is more 
desirable to accelerate the Minuteman 
program at this time than to activate 
additional Titan squadrons. Accord- 
ingly, the committee was asked to ap- 
prove additional authorization totaling 
$120 million for three additional Minute- 
man squadrons, and to provide price in- 
creases for six squadrons contained in 
the original bill. This brings the total 
squadrons requested in the bill to nine. 
At the same time, however, two Titan 
II squadrons requested in the original 
bill were canceled for a net reduction 
of $74.6 million. This reexamination of 
the Air Force program also revealed a 
need for improved weapons control 
capability and the provision of fallout 
protection at selected radar sites at an 
estimated cost of $14 million. The over- 
all result of this change in the Air Force 
program, as I mentioned earlier, calls 
for an increase in the authorization of 
$59.4 million. 

After due consideration of these added 
requests, the committee felt that it had 
no alternative, because of the importance 
placed upon them and stressed to the 
committee, but to grant approval. 

Again this year, the committee was 
faced with the ever-growing problem of 
providing support facilities for the multi- 
tude of military personnel in the Metro- 
politan Washington area. For a num- 
ber of years now the committee has 
emphasized the need for removing mili- 
tary flying from the Anacostia and Boll- 
ing Airfields in the metropolitan area. 
Considerable funds have been provided 
for this purpose and it is soon to be- 
come an accomplished fact. In last 
year’s bill, the Navy requested over $14 
million to provide for the first increment 
of a complex of new facilities on a por- 
tion of the Anacostia site. This request 
was denied and the Navy was told to 
make a survey to see if some of the 
functions proposed for this site could 
not be provided for elsewhere, and that 
a further study be made of the needs 
of all three military services with a view 
toward providing for the needs for all 
at one central location. However, again 
this year, the Navy has requested some 
$6 million for the Anacostia site and 
the Army, $2.1 million for barracks and 
support facilities, in addition to 525 units 
of Capehart housing, for the Fort Myer 
military reservation—all for the purpose 
of providing for military personnel in 
the Washington area. Unquestionably, 
the Air Force has similar plans for the 
Bolling Air Force Base. So it goes, each 
military department endeavoring to pro- 
vide for its individual needs at separate 
locations. There are some compelling 
reasons why some facilities should and 
must be provided for each of the serv- 
ices in this area. It is most difficult to 
understand, however, why a combined 
complex of personnel support facilities 
for the Washington military contingent 
cannot be located in one place irrespec- 
tive of the service to which they belong. 
Both the Anacostia and Fort Myer re- 
quests were denied by the committee, 
and it is hoped that the Defense De- 
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partment will make one last real effort to 
provide a consolidated facility for all 
three services at a single location, and 
come in next year with a truly workable 
plan that can be approved. 

Another problem of deep and continu- 
ing concern to the committee is that of 
family housing. During the past several 
years, the Congress and the executive 
branch have tried several approaches to 
meet the family housing requirements 
of the military services. None of these 
in the final analysis has proved adequate 
from the standpoint of economy. 

Both the Wherry and the Capehart 
programs have been costly, although ad- 
mittedly they have served a purpose. 
The committee was of the firm opinion 
that the time has arrived when serious 
consideration must be given to abandon- 
ing the present approach and steps taken 
to meet this requirement through the 
regular annual authorization and appro- 
priation process. The commitiee is con- 
vinced that this method of providing 
necessary housing will be more eco- 
nomical and satisfactory and, in the long 
run, will save substantial sums. 

Therefore, this year in lieu of au- 
thorizing the so-called Capehart hous- 
ing units requested in the bill, we have 
approved 2,000 units of appropriated 
fund housing at an average cost of 
$16,500 per unit. The location of 1,500 
of these units was selected by the De- 
fense Department and are identical in 
number and location to the Capehart 
units proposed in the original bill, with 
the exception of those for Fort Myer, Va., 
which I mentioned earlier. In order to 
provide for emergency situations that 
might arise. the Secretary of Defense is 
granted authority to select the location 
of the additional 500 units. The com- 
mittee strongly feels that this will pro- 
vide an orderly transition of the housing 
program and will take care of the cur- 
rent urgent requirements of the services. 

In addition to the above, authority has 
been granted to the Air Force for 256 
units of transportable housing for use at 
remote locations such as A.C. & W. sites. 
These units will average about $14,000 
each, which will include the cost of the 
unit, transportation from the factory to 
the site, site work, utilities, and so forth. 
The advantage of relocatable housing is 
that should the requirement at one loca- 
tion terminate, the housing components 
can be readily moved to a new location 
where it is needed. Although this item 
was deleted from the House-passed bill 
because it was not included in the fund- 
ing program for the coming year, the 
committee urges its approval and hopes 
that the Air Force might find it possible 
to fund some of this transportable hous- 
ing in the coming year. The committee 
believes that, in part, this is an answer 
to some of the military housing prob- 
lems, particularly when it is known that 
as a result of the recent adjustment in 
air defense plans, several A.C. & W. sites 
where permanent housing is now located 
are to be inactivated and closed. 

To complete the housing picture, I 
want to call attention to section 508 of 
title V of the bill which places a limita- 
tion of $20,000 on the amount that may 
be spent for rehabilitating existing 
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quarters. During the past year, the 
committee’s attention has been directed 
to the fact that the military in some 
instances have spent exorbitant amounts 
of maintenance and operations funds for 
the purpose of rehabilitating family 
quarters far in excess of that permitted 
under the law for the construction of 
new quarters. 

As in previous years, very careful con- 
sideration was given to proposed new 
hospital facilities. Nine such facilities 
were requested in the bill this year. It 
is believed that the admonitions of 
Congress over the past several years 
concerning excessive hospital costs have 
been given consideration by the Defense 
Department, since the costs of the pro- 
posed facilities this year are in line with 
those supported by the committee in 
past years. Of the nine hospitals re- 
quested, the committee has approved 
six. Two were eliminated because it 
appeared that the requirements for 
which they were proposed could be pro- 
vided for in other nearby facilities. 

In other words, hospitals for the Army 
were closely adjacent to where hospitals 
were requested for the Navy, and the 
committee thought the existing hospi- 
tals might be utilized. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I prefer to complete 
my statement. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to complete his state- 
ment before he answers any questions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, if the Senator 
would be so gracious as to permit me 
to do so. 

The committee concurred in one of 
those deleted by the House because it 
was not included in the Air Force fund- 
ing program. One hospital was added to 
the bill for the Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebr. This hospital had been 
given No. 2 priority by the Air Force of 
the seven they hoped to obtain this year. 
The Bureau of the Budget denied this 
facility while approving others of lower 
priority. Testimony indicated that there 
is a valid need for this hospital and that 
local institutions, on which the Bureau 
of the Budget relied, do not have the 
capacity to provide for the needs of the 
military and their dependents in this 
area. 

Contained in the bill were requests by 
the Army and the Air Force totaling 
$20.6 million in authorization to provide 
for unforeseen construction that might 
arise in connection with the Nike-Zeus 
and the ICBM programs. These requests 
which the departments hoped to fund 
were in addition to the emergency au- 
thorization provisions contained in the 
bill for each department annually. The 
committee denied this unscheduled au- 
thorization but increased the emergency 
authorization for each service to $15 mil- 
lion, which is $5 million above the 
amount approved by the House. It is 
believed that this amount of emergency 
authorization should be sufficient to pro- 
vide for any unforeseen construction 
arising during the coming year. 

Finally, I should like to address myself 
briefly to the Reserve forces facilities 
Provided in title VI. Refreshing and 
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enthusiastic testimony was heard re- 
garding the high state of readiness of 
our Reserve forces, and should events 
again require their active service, there 
is every reason to believe that, as in the 
past, they will perform in an outstand- 
ing manner, During recent years, testi- 
mony has indicated that there is a 
definite need for more flexibility in the 
Reserve programs, particularly as it re- 
lates to the National Guard, than is now 
afforded under the procedure of au- 
thorizing construction by line item. The 
committee has been urged each year to 
incorporate additional projects to pro- 
vide a total authority more in keeping 
with the amount of matching funds on 
hand and held by the States for these 
programs. This also permits substitu- 
tion of line items on the basis of un- 
foreseen contingencies. With this in 
mind, and to provide for urgent projects 
arising subsequent to submission of the 
bill to Congress, and to accelerate other 
important programs, the committee in- 
creased the total authorization for Re- 
serve facilities approximately $13.6 
million above the amount allowed by the 
House. The committee has concluded 
that the line item method of authorizing 
for Reserve facilities has proved un- 
satisfactory. Beginning with fiscal year 
1963, it is proposed to return to the 
method followed prior to fiscal year 1959 
prescribed by the National Defense Fa- 
cilities Act of 1950. This act provides 
for a specific authorization to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for use of the Reserve 
components after consultation with the 
Armed Services Committees. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to 
summarize the highlights of the military 
construction authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1962, and I shall be pleased to an- 
swer any questions Senators may have 
relating thereto. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. First, I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia for 
his usually careful and excellent sum- 
mary of this very complicated subject 
matter. I know the committee has given 
grave and careful attention to the vari- 
ous items; and the chairman has, as 
usual, performed outstanding service. 

However, I express my deep disap- 
pointment at one action of the com- 
mittee, namely, the striking of the 
authorization of $4 million for mainte- 
nance facilities at the naval shipyard at 
Philadelphia, Pa. That item was in the 
bill as it passed the House. I note that it 
has been stricken from the Senate com- 
mittee amendment. There must be some 
good reason for thus discriminating 
against Philadelphia, which seems to be 
the only location in this particular part 
of the bill provision for which has been 
stricken. Can the Senater from Georgia 
give us some explanation for this un- 
fortunate result? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in order 
to save the Senator from Georgia from 
making the same explanation twice, will 
the Senator yield to me in connection 
with the inquiry already posed by my 
senior colleague? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. SCOTT. It is indeed a disap- 
pointment that the committee found 
itself unable to include in the bill an 
authorization of $4 million for the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard. As the Sena- 
tor will recall, I testified on this subject 
before the Senator’s committee, and the 
Senator raised the question that perhaps 
the amount needed would not be as high 
as $4 million, but that perhaps the 
actual construction work, as separated 
from the equipment—the item for equip- 
ment not being before the Senator’s 
committee—might be finished for about 
$1,500,000. We had indeed hoped that 
the Senator’s committee might include 
that amount in the bill, in order that 
this item might have a better chance for 
favorable action in conference. 

I am quite well aware that the kind of 
careful work done by this committee and 
the very high respect in which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is held by all of us 
makes it most likely that if I were to 
offer an amendment to add this amount 
it would be the sense of the Senate at 
present not to accept such an amend- 
ment. That is why I do not offer it, al- 
though I still cherish the hope that the 
item may be included in conference in 
an amount somewhat reduced, I recog- 
nize, from $4 million. 

Would the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia consider the inclusion of any 
amount—perhaps  $1,500,000—as an 
amendment to the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can understand the 
deep concern of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania with respect to 
this item. However, I am constrained to 
point out, in the first place, that there is 
no Bureau of the Budget clearance for 
this item. In the second place, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the 
Navy, when they appeared before the 
committee, stated clearly, definitely, and 
specifically that they were not requesting 
at this time any additional authorization 
for the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 

The committee was also confronted 
with other difficulties. A number of 
other naval shipyards throughout the 
country are located in States which are 
very ably represented by members of the 
Committee on Armed Services. Those 
Senators expressed great interest in 
these items. They said that if there was 
to be any new construction at Navy 
yards, the yards in their respective States 
should be considered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not mean to inter- 
rupt the Senator, if he had not con- 
cluded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My mind is not closed 
to the question; neither are the minds of 
the prospective conferees. But with the 
evidence adduced before the committee, 
we had no alternative but to strike the 
item from the bill. Of course, this item 
will be in conference, as Senators have 
stated. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my strong feeling 
that for the past several years—and I 
think I speak for my colleague [Mr. 
Scott] as well as for myself; he will do 
so, if I do not—there has been real dis- 
crimination against the Philadelphia 
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-~Naval Shipyard in terms of the mainte- 
nance force employed there, compared 
with other Navy yards up and down the 
- Atlantic seaboard, without any very real 
explanation to us of any tactical or stra- 
tegic reason for that apparent discrim- 
ination. 

We feel that we have a very highly 
skilled force of workers there, a force 
which is quite competent to participate 
in the development of the submarine and 
antisubmarine warfare components of 
the Navy. 

We had hoped that this item, which 
was secured in the bill in the House by 
the assiduous efforts of Representative 
Byrne, who is a member of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, would en- 
able the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard to 
participate in the development of sub- 
marines and thus enhance employment 
in Philadelphia. The unemployment sit- 
uation in Philadelphia is very serious at 
the moment because of economic condi- 
tions. 

However, although the authorization 
for Philadelphia has been stricken, I un- 
derstand $3,300,000 has been included 
for a facility at New London, Conn., in- 
stead. Can the Senator from Georgia 
enlighten me as to why the authoriza- 
tion for Philadelphia was eliminated and 
the authorization for Connecticut was 
inserted? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I fear that I could 
not answer the Senator’s question. 

All I know is that the Navy Depart- 
ment stated that it did not desire any 
construction authority whatever at Phil- 
adelphia this year, whereas New London, 
Conn., is the site of the training of the 
crews of the Polaris submarines, which 
are being stressed so vigorously at the 
present time. The Senator well knows 
that the Polaris submarine requires two 
crews, and that is a very expensive op- 
eration. The crews are very highly 
skilled, highly trained, and highly com- 
pensated; they rank among the highest 
in the Navy Department. The evidence 
shows that at New London there is a 
very great need for housing. As I recall, 
the principal item needed at New Lon- 
don is housing for the personnel being 
trained for the Polaris submarine crews. 

Mr. CLARK. I note that the item 
for New London includes family housing, 
utilities, and real estate. 

Our people at Philadelphia have been 
very much concerned about rumors— 
whether they have any foundation in 
fact, I am not in a position to say—that 
it was contemplated that the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard might be closed in the 
reasonably near future. Can the Sen- 
ator from Georgia give us any informa- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Such rumors have not 
come to me; I have no knowledge of 
them. I know there is a continuing 
study by the Department of Defense in 
regard to the utilization of facilities. 
But I have not heard that closing of 
that yard was contemplated. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am of the impres- 
sion that such studies have been made, 
as the Senator says, and that if some 
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of them are acted upon in line with 

the recommendations, such action will 

be disadvantageous to the Philadelphia 

Navy Yard. 

I certainly hope the committee will 
not receive favorably any such recom- 
mendation. Aside from the work per- 
formed at that yard for the national 
defense and the national security, there 
is of course to be considered the con- 
stant imcrease of certain technical 
skills which are invaluable, and consid- 
eration must also be given to the great 
danger which would result from the dis- 
persal of those skills. I know that is 
what a member, Representative JAMES 
Van Zanvt, of the House Armed Services 
Committee who submitted the amend- 
ment had in mind, and I know it is what 
Representative Byrne had in mind in 
supporting that amendment. 

I believe it would be most helpful to 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard em- 
ployees if we could nail down, once and 
for all, that rumor, and could make 
clear that the rumor is based on per- 
haps only one of several studies made 
for the Department of Defense, and that 
the one which is believed to be for clos- 
ing that naval shipyard is not within 
the contemplation of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We asked the Navy 
Department about its plans for this 
Navy yard, and also for the one at Bos- 
ton. Although I cannot place my hands 
on it at the moment, we received from 
the Navy Department a statement that 
the present plans do not contemplate 
the closing of these yards. I cannot 
guarantee how long their present plans 
will obtain. But at least such a rumor 
is certainly ahead of any concrete plan- 
ning in the Department of Defense. 

The Philadelphia Navy Yard has a 
very long and historic record. It has 
served this country well since the very 
beginning of the Republic; and I have 
not heard that it is planned to close 
that yard. Of course, the work there 
has fallen off, as is true of all the yards. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to request the printing at this 
point in the Recorp of my testimony 
at the committee hearings, as it appears 
on pages 317 to 319? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I so request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearing of March 9, 1961, was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HoN. HuGH Scort, U.S. SENA- 
Tor FroM THE STaTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Senator Scorr. Mr. Chairman, thank you 

very much for your courtesy in giving me 

the opportunity to testify this morning. As 

I realize the heavy demands on your time, I 

will make my remarks as brief as possible. 

Before you for consideration is H.R. 5000 
which provides for certain construction at 
military installations. 

I would like immediately to refer to that 
item in the bill which would authorize con- 
struction of facilities in the amount of $4 
million at the Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to provide a capability for the yard to 
overhaul and repair nuclear-powered sub- 
marines (p. 12, line 3). 

Mr. Chairman, we all realize in this age of 
atomic power and missilery, the submarine is 
a powerful and versatile weapon. 
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For this Nation to maintain its position 
as leader of the free world, we must not only 
be able to control the air above and the 
surface of the sea, but also the waters be- 
neath. 

The Congress has recognized this and 
gradually the nuclear submarine will replace 
the more conventional type. 

It is estimated at the end of this year 
that we will have in our arsenal 16 nu- 
clear-type submarines and 87 of the con- 
ventional type, for a total of 103 of the at- 
tack type, less than 20 years old. 

By 1963, we will have 27 nuclear subma- 
rines but our conventional type will only 
be 84 in number for an overall total of 111. 

The increase in the nuclear submarines is 
as it should be. With the retirement of the 
conventional submarine because of age— 
for example, hull deterioration, cost of re- 
pair prohibitively expensive, and so forth— 
and limited space because of demand for 
more electronic devices, the total number 
decreases to 55 in the year 1966. Included 
in this total are only 19 of the conventional 
type. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the nuclear 
attack submarine will continue to increase 
as the conventional type in our fleet will 
decrease by retirement. 

With the changing times we all accept the 
increasing demand for more modern equip- 
ment in our preparedness force, but we must 
also consider the effect the change has on 
the economy of the country. 

The national unemployment figure re- 
leased by Secretary of Labor Goldberg, as 
recent as last Saturday, March 4, was esti- 
mated at 5.5 million. Unfortunately, Penn- 
sylvania adds heavily to that total. 

During World War II, the Philadelphia 
Shipyard employed greater than 40,000 em- 
ployees, but the complement today is less 
than 10,000. Action taken by this legis- 
lation may well affect the future of the ship- 
yard and, in turn, affect the economy of the 
whole Philadelphia area and the State of 
Pennsylvania as well. 

The record of work production of the 
Philadelphia Shipyard is well recognized 
and I am sure the action you might take 
in relation to the above mentioned will be 
justified by continuing high standards. 

It is my understanding that it takes ap- 
proximately 3 years for the conversion of fa- 
cilities at a shipyard heretofore handling 
only the conventional-type submarine so 
that it might handle also the nuclear- 
powered type. As I pointed out, by 1963 the 
conventional type will start to phase out 
while the nuclear submarine will be on the 
increase. 

The funds for conversion authorized at 
this time will permit the shipyard and its 
workers to accept this transition without any 
disruption to the local economy. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for these reasons that 
I strongly urge the committee in its con- 
sideration of H.R. 5000 to retain the authori- 
zation of $4 million for the Philadelphia 
shipyard. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add just 
this: That the Philadelphia Shipyard and 
Naval Base is the largest single employer in 
the entire Philadelphia-southeast Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

Changes in personnel there have an im- 
mediate effect on our employment situation. 

The reaction to these changes is more 
sharp than to that of any other employment 
personne! alterations in our area, 

We have for a long time been concerned 
at the decreasing amount of work assigned 
to the shipyard, and particularly concerned 
because we have been given no opportunity 
to provide training in nuclear-type work in 
submarines or otherwise. We are very much 
afraid that if denied this opportunity, our 
shipyard will, indeed, decrease much more 
drastically in personnel. 

The matter has been raised a number of 
times with the former Secretary of Defense 
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and others, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
this is a matter in which there is tremen- 
dous interest in our area. 

As you know, Representative VAN ZaNpT 
had this amendment included on the House 
side. 

We are very much concerned about it, and 
are very hopeful that it will remain in the 
bill. 

I ought to add, too, I think that Pennsyl- 
vania has about 10 percent of the unem- 
ployment in the country. We need to main- 
tain as high a proportion of Government 
facilities in this area as we can, suffering 
as we are from migration of populations, 
and, in this case, from the dispersion of ir- 
replaceable skills. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
committee’s favorable consideration. 

Chairman RUSSELL. We are glad to have 
your views on this, Senator Scotr. I am 
sure you are aware that there are very prac- 
tical difficulties we encounter with respect 
to an item of this kind. There are a num- 
ber of Navy yards and naval installations 
over the country that are very anxious to 
get in this nuclear work, and I can under- 
stand that. It is a developing and growing 
activity, and the weapon of the future. 

Senator Scorr. We are a protected area 
from certain forms of attack there, in that 
we are up the Delaware River considerable 
mileage. We are not directly on the coast. 

But I am no expert on the strategical or 
tactical considerations involved. But on the 
personnel, I do assure you that no matter is 
regarded as more urgent by the civic leaders 
and those interested in maintaining full em- 
ployment than this Philadelphia Shipyard 
situation. 

Chairman RvussELL. We have a number of 
other installations likewise interested in 
this; for example, the Boston Shipyard. 
They ask for consideration with respect to 
nuclear subs. 

I am sure you are aware that the Navy 
Department said they did not need this fa- 
cility at this time. 

Senator Scott. Yes, sir. They are not as 
kind to me as I am to them. I am always 
plugging for Polaris. I hope that the quality 
of mercy will be sufficiently unstrained and 
the openmindedness which characterizes the 
Navy will make itself evident ultimately in 
this matter. 

Chairman RvssELL, The best figures we can 
get also indicate that if we were to put this 
installation there, it would not require as 
much as $4 million. 

Senator Scotr. We would be, of course, 
happy to have that figure reexamined, but 
we would like very much to maintain in the 
bill an adequate amount to permit the con- 
version. 

Chairman Russett. The Navy estimates 
it will cost a little less than $1.5 million to 
do the construction. Of course, it requires 
& good deal for equipment. 

Senator ScoTr. Yes. 

Chairman Russe... But that is not carried 
in this item. It is to be provided in another 
bill. 

Senator Scorr. It would help us greatly 
if the item, no matter what amount is de- 
cided on, is retained in the bill, and I would 
hope that an adequate amount would be 
contained, sir. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. This debate has been 
most enlightening. I hope that when 
the Senator goes to conference on this 
matter he will bear in mind the very real 
economic distress suffered by the em- 
Ployees of the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
as a result of a constant reduction in 
force; and I hope he will also bear in 
mind the high level of capability of those 
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men to do first-class maintenance work 
in connection with submarine programs 
and antisubmarine programs; and I hope 
that in conference perhaps the Senator 
from Georgia will look with a little favor 
at least on a strong position by the House 
to keep at least some of this appropria- 
tion item in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can only assure the 
distinguished Senator that I will ap- 
proach this item, as I do all items in the 
bill, objectively. If the House conferees 
make an overwhelming case for it, of 
course, the Senate conferees will not 
close their minds. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. All of us realize the 
great care with which the Senator from 
Georgia and the other members of the 
committee have dealt with these prob- 
lems; and certainly we commend the 
Senator and his associates for their very 
thorough and conscientious work. 

In connection with the bill, there is a 
matter which is of great concern to both 
my colleague [Mr. Javits] and myself. 

Before asking a question about this 
item, I should like to inform the Senator 
from Georgia, if I may do so, a little in 
regard to the history of the matter. 

On March 28, General Kingsley, of the 
legislative liaison for the Air Force, sent 
me a letter—and I believe that a similar 
letter went to my colleague [Mr. Javits] 
and to other Members—in which it was 
stated that the Air Force planned to con- 
tinue Rome Air Materiel Area, at Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base, pending a complete 
evaluation of logistics support facilities 
throughout the country. It was stated 
then that the evaluation was not to be 
completed until fall. Yet in the military 
construction bill I notice that the other 
bases in the vicinity which do procure- 
ment work are getting or are planning 
huge expansions. For instance, at Olm- 
sted Air Force Base, in Middletown, Pa., 
there are three projects—an expanded 
freight terminal, a shop repair depot, 
and a standards calibration laboratory, 
and they will cost more than $1,500,000. 

For Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
in Dayton, Ohio, nearly $4 million was 
requested, and more than $1,500,000 was 
included, for operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and medical facilities. 

At Gentile Air Force Station, in Day- 
ton, Ohio, $420,000 has been requested 
for air conditioning a converted office 
building. 

Moreover, at the hearings it was re- 
vealed, in answer to some questions 
which were asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia and by one of the 
other members of the committee, that 
the Air Force planned to ask, for the 
Gentile Air Force Station, $4,300,000, and 
250,000 square feet of additional space, 
in the near future. I have been in- 
formed that that is for the expansion of 
a logistics administration facility. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia indicated, in the course of the testi- 
mony, that he expects an increase in 
personnel there. 
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At Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.—a 
part of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command—there is going to be an 
expansion of research, development, and 
test facilities, and also community facil- 
ities and utilities, to the extent of nearly 
$3 million. Although Hanscom Field is 
not a part of the Air Materiel Command, 
it is performing work similar to that 
now done at Griffiss Air Force Base, at 
Rome, N.Y. 

At the same time that these very large 
increases are occurring, Griffiss Air Force 
Base will receive only $160,000; and the 
funds requested for apron-lighting fa- 
cilities—which, as I understand, are a 
sailety device—were deleted. 

I am somewhat puzzled about the 
contents of the bill when I compare it 
with the letter from the brigadier gen- 
eral in the Air Force liaison, who told 
us a complete evaluation was being 
made in the logistics support facilities 
throughout the country and would not 
be completed until early fall. Yet it 
would appear, from the increases which 
I have cited, and from the hearings and 
other testimony I have reviewed on this 
matter, that the Air Force is moving 
right along without this further evalua- 
tion and is perhaps taking steps to cut 
out the Rome Air Materiel Area com- 
pletely. 

It has been rumored—and I know the 
Senator has answered certain other 
rumors; here is another one—that the 
difficult decisions on closing these facil- 
ities have been postponed until Congress 
adjourns, so that congressional protests 
will be rendered ineffective. I hope that 
is not the case. 

I would agree that, in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, it may be neces- 
sary to close some installations in some 
areas, even in New York State, and I 
am perfectly willing to take the fair 
share of such closings; but the point we 
have continually stresssed, so far as 
Rome Air Materiel Area is concerned, 
that the facilities are there, the space is 
available now, without spending $4 
million for new construction, as is con- 
templated, not in this bill, but later, as 
was brought out in the hearings, at the 
Gentile Air Force Station. 

It does not lead to greater efficiency, 
it does not lead to greater national se- 
curity, to close existing facilities and 
build new ones elsewhere to do the same 
work. I am puzzled by the evidence 
which seems to appear in the bill that 
these logistics bases are perhaps not be- 
ing reevaluated, after all, that the Air 
Force is going ahead, anyway, and 
merely keeping the bad news quiet until 
after Congress adjourns. 

After that preliminary statement, I 
ask the Senator from Georgia, with re- 
gard to Olmstead, Wright-Patterson, 
Gentile, and other airfields, does the 
Senator from Georgia have any informa- 
tion to the effect that the missions to 
those bases will be increased? Does the 
Senator have any information of that 
kind? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the dis- 
tinguished Senator knows that there are 
two items requested for this base. 

Mr. KEATING. For Rome? 
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Mr.RUSSELL. Yes, Griffiss Air Force 
Base; and I think the Senator can take 
great consolation from that fact, be- 
cause we pressed the Department of De- 
fense very earnestly not to have us au- 
thorize any expenditures for any of the 
fields that were likely to be closed in 
this closure program which the Senator 
has discussed. We did not want to be 
put in the position of authorizing money 
for some facilities now, and in November 
having the Department of Defense, in 
spite of the fact that Congress had au- 
thorized expenditures, notify us that 
those facilities would be closed. 

So I think Griffiss Air Force Base is in 
a strong position, so far as rumors of 
closing are concerned. 

As for the item that was eliminated, 
namely, apron lights, let me say this in- 
volves a new system of apron lighting. 
All the stations have systems of apron 
lighting, but they came in with 18 
new ones. It seemed to the committee 
that was too many at one time, and we 
. asked them to reduce it to about one- 
half and give us an order of priority 
which was based on the needs at the 
stations. That question involves how 
good their present lighting system is, 
what will be the load of a new system, 
the question of overhaul and mainte- 
nance. Griffiss was not included in the 
upper 10 of the 18 that qualified as 
against any need of a new system of 
apron lighting. 

I feel that the Senator should be able 
to derive great satisfaction from the fact 
that they asked for new construction at 
Griffiss, in light of the fact that none of 
the stations for which construction funds 
were asked were in immediate danger of 
being closed. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Understand, I do not 
guarantee that; but we did try to be ex- 
ceedingly careful and not to authorize 
anything for any station that might be 
closed. Of course, it is known that 
three-fourths of these matters could be 
deferred for 1 year without any danger. 
Perhaps the facilities would be inade- 
quate, but it would not be impossible to 
do so. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
for his reassurance. I do not misunder- 
stand him to the effect that he could or 
would give any guarantee with regard to 
this matter. But his statement is some- 
what reassuring. 

I wonder whether the Senator could 
give any explanation, or has heard any 
explanation, as to why, if the Air Force 
is completely evaluating the logistics 
support facilities, as it has assured us 
that it is, it should at this time ask for 
so much construction for the Air Ma- 
teriel Command in these other installa- 
tions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator knows 
that Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
has been the center of the air materiel 
activity, and it nearly always leads all 
the others in the requests. There is a 
great deal of activity there at all times, 
from research through the entire gamut 
of military activity. I do not recall the 
other stations the Senator mentioned. 

Mr. KEATING. Gentile was one 
where they actually asked for $420,000 
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for air-conditioning of a converted office 
building. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did the Senator read 
the testimony about that request? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are 1,800 peo- 
ple there. They are working in an old 
converted warehouse. The testimony 
was that in the summertime it was prac- 
tically impossible for the people to keep 
up with their work. It had not been de- 
signed in the first instance as an office 
building. It was stated they had to have 
the $420,000 for the installation of an 
air-conditioning unit. It seemed to me 
they made a rather good case. 

The Senator is referring to the $4,300,- 
000 in futuro? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the 
worksheets for every one of the bases, 
but I would assume Griffiss may propose 
$4 million, $6 million, or $8 million in 
possible plans for the future. We do not 
ask such questions as to all the bases. 
We did as to some of them. We can get 
that sheet and furnish the Senator from 
New York with that information. The 
Senator will find there was a substantial 
amount in reserve for future planning. 
All of these stations have a substantial 
amount. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that and 
would like to have the opportunity to see 
the sheet. 

Did the Senator, in his investigation 
into all of these bases, find evidence from 
which he could assure us that the evalua- 
tion by the Air Force is in fact taking 
place as to all these installations? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed. There is no 
question about it—not only in the Air 
Force, but throughout the entire De- 
partment of Defense. Every military in- 
stallation everywhere is being considered, 
including the Army, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps. 

I can offer a great deal of balm to the 
Senator and reassure him somewhat by 
saying the estimated future expenditure 
at Griffiss Air Force Base is considerably 
larger than the amount proposed for 
Gentile. 

Mr. KEATING. What I want the 
Senator to assure us is that when the re- 
quest comes up for consideration he will 
treat it favorably. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator. First, I join my colleague 
{Mr. Kreatinc] in thanking the Senator 
for his unfailing courtesy and under- 
standing in regard to these problems. 
Second, I identify myself with the in- 
quiry which my colleague has made so 
very ably. 

I should like to ask the Senator a spe- 
cific question. We were in the midst of 
quite a problem with the Air Force on 
the Rome Air Materiel Area, which is the 
part of the Air Materiel Command spe- 
cifically involved—because this would 
really be a disaster to the particular sec- 
tion of New York, for it would withdraw 
nearly the main economic support— 
when along came the decision on Titan, 
which resulted in the new attitude with 
respect to what is called ROAMA, the 
Rome Air Material Area. 
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I should like to ask the Senator wheth- 
er, so far as he knows, as he has surveyed 
what is being done in regard to the item 
which we discussed especially, that de- 
cisions should not first be taken before 
negotiations and conversations are held 
with local people as to the economic or 
community soundness—and I know the 
Senator can give no guarantee—any de- 
cision has been reached in this partic- 
ular case or whether the question is stil] 
under consideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have every confi- 
dence that no decision has been taken to 
close the Griffiss Air Force Base. I do 
not say that such a decision will not be 
taken at the conclusion of the examina- 
tion which is being made now, but, as of 
today, I am confident no such decision 
has been taken or recommended. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia at any time articu- 
lated any policy with respect to the de- 
Sirability of consulting the community 
and the State before such a decision is 
taken, rather than after it is taken? In 
order to make the people feel a little 
happier, perhaps they can be consulted. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Very frankly, I say to 
the Senator from New York, I have not. 
I am in a position to weep with any Sen- 
ator whose State has lost a military 
base. One of the last orders issued by 
the previous administration closed two 
airfields in my State where there were 
flying schools; one at Bainbridge, Ga., 
and one at Moultrie, Ga. Each was a 
thriving city of from 12,000 to 18,000 peo- 
ple. Each received some $18 million or 
$20 million spent yearly in the area as a 
result of the payroll at the base, the pro- 
curement program at the base, and the 
civilian personnel working at the base. 
It was a bolt out of the blue when the 
Secretary of the Air Force called me and 
said he was going to close those fields. 

It is a real ordeal in respect to both 
ends of the closure. I have never closed 
one or recommended the closing of one, 
but I know that the people who are in 
the Department of Defense are keenly 
aware of the adverse effect any of these 
closures has on a civilian community. 

I have felt very bad about the fact that 
the fields in my State were the predeces- 
sors in closure of all that came along 
this year. The two in my State were 
closed last year. 

I do not know that the Air Force or 
any other department could afford in- 
definitely to operate an uneconomic base 
because of impact on a community. We 
shall have to depend upon the depressed- 
areas bill of the Senator from New York 
and the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois, I suppose, to set those areas back 
on their feet again. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was talking about the 
desirability of retaining the base in the 
interests ef the economy and the secu- 
rity of the country, because in this par- 
ticular instance a fine case was made for 
Griffiss Air Force Base on those grounds 
alone. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Griffiss Air Force Base 
really is an outstanding base. It is 4 
very efficient arid effective base. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
I was asking my question in terms of 
the propriety of consulting the local 
community and State upon those issues 
before a decision is arrived at. I think 
my colleague has answered the question. 
I thank him very much. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know it is not 
necessary to support the worthy and in- 
telligent effort of the Senator from 
Georgia, but I sat through all the hear- 
ings, and we asked the Air Force not 
once, but two, three, or four times with 
regard to the various fields, before we 
authorized the money, if there was any 
evidence that the Air Force might close 
the fields. In every instance the wit- 
messes answered categorically that 
there was no present intention to do so. 
I support the Senator from Georgia in 
that regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not only did we ask 
the Air Force that question, but also at 
the conclusion of the hearings I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of De- 
fense, in order that we might put him 
on record. The Secretary wrote a letter 
to the committee, a copy of which I have, 
which says, in part: 

I can assure you that no construction in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1962 bill is planned 
for the installations already announced for 
closure. 


The Secretary said further: 


It is not possible, of course, until after 
this evaluation is completed to state defi- 
nitely that none of the construction in- 
eluded in the fiscal year 1962 authorization 
bill is located on bases which may subse- 
quently be announced for closure. From 
our studies to date, and in view of the me- 
ticulous screening which is given to proj- 
ects in the military construction program, 
this possibility is extremely remote. 


Mr. KEATING. That is very helpful. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have the entire 
letter printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Tur SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 29, 1961. 
Hon. Ricnarp B. RussELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of April 26, 1961, in which you 
advise that the committee wishes to receive 
assurances that none of the construction re- 
quested in the fiscal year 1962 military con- 
struction authorization bill, now before your 
committee, is located on bases which will be 
designated for discontinuance. 

I can assure you that no construction in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1962 bill is planned 
for the installations already announced for 
— in our initial release of March 30, 

61. 

As I am sure you will agree, however, it is 
necessary that we continue our evaluation 
of the remaining military installations to 
determine those minimum military require- 
ments to support peacetime and mobiliza- 
tion operations, and to comply with the 
President’s objective of disposing of those 
installations which are no longer required. 
Great care is being exercised in this review 
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and its completion is not scheduled before 
the latter part of the current calendar year. 

It is not possible, of course, until after 
this evaluation is completed to state 
definitely that none of the construction in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1962 authorization 
bill is located on bases which may subse- 
quently be announced for closure. From 
our studies to date, and in view of the 
meticulous screening which is given to proj- 
ects in the military construction program, 
this possibility is extremely remote. Never- 
theless, if this condition should materialize 
I wish to assure you that the construction 
concerned will not be undertaken and your 
committee will be tnformed at the earliest 
possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. McNamara. 


Mr. CARROLL and Mr. KUCHEL ad- 
dressed the chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to my friend from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, it has 
been brought to my attention that Lowry 
Air Force Base was previously author- 
ized 200 units of Capehart housing. I 
think 100 were authorized in 1959 and 
100 were authorized in 1960. The design 
and planning have been completed, and 
the contracts are ready to be let. Asa 
matter of fact, there is a ground break- 
ing ceremony for the project scheduled 
for July of this year. 

I have been informed that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate 
has sort of abandoned the Capehart con- 
cept in favor of appropriated fund hous- 
ing and we are caught in the squeeze with 
the 200 units previously authorized un- 
der the Capehart program. 

The able Senator knows that these 
units are essential to the operation of 
the Titan missile base at Lowry Air 
Force Base. This important ICBM mis- 
Sile base will become operational in 
June. 

I have no quarrel at all with the find- 
ing of the committee that the Capehart 
housing program should be abandoned 
and that appropriated fund housing pro- 
grams should be adopted as a solution to 
the military housing problem, especially 
in the light of recent disclosures, but I 
wonder if there is not some way we 
can meet this immediate problem. How 
shall we obtain housing for Lowry Air 
Force Base? How shall we move ahead, 
in view of the planning which has taken 
place? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are some 5,900 
Capehart housing units which have 
heretofore been authorized, which have 
been carried over from year to year, 
and which for some reason have not 
been let to contract. We are aware of 
the fact that there are some hardship 
cases. The whole problem will be in 
conference when we discuss military 
housing with the House. If there are 
any specific areas where the hardship is 
unendurable, we might authorize con- 
struction of enough of the units pre- 
viously authorized and carried over to 
eliminate any real hardship. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator 
that if the condition at Lowry Air Force 
Pase is unusually bad, as he states, we 
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shall give the situation at Lowry con- 
sideration in our discussion of the item. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

When the 100 units were assigned in 
1959 the Air Force housing authorities 
thought that number would be uneco- 
nomical to construct. They really 
needed and had requested 500 units. It 
was thought not to be in the interest of 
economy to construct only 100 units so 
they waited until they could get 200 
units. Now the designing and planning 
have been completed and the program is 
ready to move in the month of July. 

I appreciate most sincerely the re- 
marks of the able Senator from Georgia. 

I believe we have a special case, not 
because Lowry Field happens to be in 
my area, but because the circumstances 
speak for themselves. In view of the 
fact that the Titan missile base will be 
operational in June, the need for moving 
ahead on the 200 units authorized is ur- 
gent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the bill 
provided for 135 additional units for 
Lowry, which would have made a total 
of 335. 

Mr. CARROLL. I would be glad to 
have the conferees agree to include the 
135 additional units but the immediate 
concern is for the 200 units. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That subject is one 
which we shall have to discuss in con- 
ference. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator from 
Georgia will permit me, I should like to 
make a brief factual statement and then 
ask a question with respect to one item 
in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I speak in support of 
the item of $8,763,000 recommended by 
the executive branch of the Government 
and by the U.S. Navy for a new naval 
hospital in Long Beach, Calif. 

In 1942, when we were engaged in war, 
the Federal Government authorized the 
construction in Long Beach of a great 
naval hospital. It well served the health 
needs of the military during the war. At 
the conclusion of the war, and in 1950, 
the Secretary of Defense made an order 
transferring jurisdiction of the naval 
hospital at Long Beach to the Veterans’ 
Administration. Military installations 
were being cut back and vessels were be- 
ing decommissioned and placed in moth 
balls. Men on active duty were being 
sent back to civilian life, and it was 
deemed by the head of our Defense Es- 
tablishment that. the naval hospital there 
was no longer necessary for military 
personnel on active duty and their de- 
pendents. But the needs of American 
veterans were, of course, increasing. And 
thus the hospital and its facilities were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration. It, too, 
through the intervening years has served 
well the veterans of American wars. 

In 1954, a need for additional facilities 
for the paraplegic veterans of World War 
TI and the Korean conflict arose, and 
together with other Senators, I urged the 
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Senate Appropriations Committee to 
consider an amendment providing a $8 
million appropriation to enlarge the Long 
Beach Veterans’ Hospital to take care of 
those who had given their limbs in the 
service of their country during World 
War II and in Korea. 

In May of 1954 the Senate approved 
that amendment, and sent it to the 
House. Subsequently it became law. 

The veterans’ hospital at Long Beach, 
which formerly was a naval hospital, 
then commenced a program of construc- 
tion. As a result, I think it is fair to 
say that today the gallant soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen who are paraplegics have 
better care available in that city in the 
State from which I come than other- 
wise would be the case. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has now recommended that a new 
naval hospital be authorized for con- 
struction at Long Beach, in response to 
the urgent request of the Navy that such 
be done. 

Long Beach has the third largest con- 
centration of United States naval vessels 
of any area in the continental United 
States. There are 112 U.S. naval vessels 
in commission which call Long Beach 
their home port. There are 180,000 
naval and military personnel and their 
dependents in that area. Their health 
needs, under the law, require, as I see it, 
our approval of the request made by the 
excutive branch. 

I was delighted to see the recommen- 
dations of the executive branch receive 
first the approval of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and then the ap- 
proval of the House of Representatives 
itself. 

I share the respect and the high es- 
teem that other Senators have indicated 
today for the able chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] and those on both sides of the 
aisle who serve under him. That respect 
is shared by all Senators. 

But to my able colleague and friend 
I must say I believe in this instance an 
error has been made; I believe the Armed 
Services Committee was wrong in delet- 
ing this item which the House had ap- 
proved. The words that I use in the 
floor of the Senate today are spoken to 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services and his colleagues and 
not to the Senate as a whole, for it is to 
them, their judgment and their fairness, 
that I make this appeal. 

I most respectfully ask whether or not 
my friend from Georgia and his col- 
leagues on the forthcoming conference 
committee will reevaluate and recon- 
sider the recommendation of the Navy 
Department and of the executive branch 
of the Government and of the position 
of the House of Representatives in con- 
ference, so that, in that fashion, justice, 
as I see it, may be done to 180,000 Amer- 
ican citizens, most of whom serve our 
‘Government in the uniform of the 
U.S. Navy, together with their depend- 
ents. 

I most respectfully ask the able Sen- 
ator if he and his Senate conferees will 
reexplore in conference the wisdom of 
the executive branch as concurred in 
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by the House of the recommendation for 
@ new naval hospital at Long Beach. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The graciousness of 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia is enough to soften me and the 
entire Senate Committee on Armed 
Services considerably to entertain any 
request that he might make. 

This is the first year a hospital at 
Long Beach was suggested or that we 
had any indication one was needed. The 
subject was presented to us as one of 
the largest hospitals that have been con- 
templated for a number of years. There 
are other facilities in the area. 

The young men whom the Senator 
discusses as being likely patients in such 
a hospital, most of them members of 
the U.S. Navy, are probably the 
healthiest group percentagewise that 
there is on earth. Some hospital facili- 
ties are available on their ships. The 
Navy has a number of fine doctors. 
Some vessels have considerable hospi- 
tal facilities. 

We would not knowingly work any 
hardship ot any of the personnel of our 
armed services or their dependents and, 
of course, we shall give the subject very 
careful consideration in conference with 
the other body. The committee was not 
adamant that a hospital should not be 
built at that location. We felt that it 
was one of the items that might be car- 
ried over for another year without caus- 
ing any great disruption or hardship in 
our military services. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I can understand the 
thinking of the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the committee. I must say that 
a question is quite logical: Why did the 
Government transfer jurisdiction of a 
naval hospital to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration? I think with the background of 
facts, however, the decision to transfer 
is understandable. 

On behalf of my colleague and myself, 
I repeat that in our judgment there is a 
justification for a naval hospital at Long 
Beach for the men who are on active 
military duty at this time and their de- 
pendents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank my friend 
very much. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services gave very careful and patient 
consideration to the problem of the Long 
Beach Hospital. The chairman and 
other members of the committee have 
been concerned about the fact that hos- 
pitals are scattered around numerous 
areas and in separate services; and each 
service insists upon its own hospital and 
does not use other hospitals. 

The question was raised in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services as to why the 
Navy gave away a hospital of 1,000 in 
1950 and now wants the Government to 
build a new one for $9% million. 

I thought the inquiry was pertinent, 
and I asked the Navy to come up with a 
pretty good answer as to how circum- 
stances had changed between 1950 and 
the present time so as to justify the 
Government in building a hospital cost- 
ing that amount of money, after the 
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Navy gave away a hospital at that loca- 
tion in 1950. The Navy came up with 
a piece of paper and a pretty lame ex- 
planation. Navy representatives told 
me confidentially and off the record that 
they never did concur in the decision, 
which the Secretary of Defense told 
them they had to make. I told them 
whether they liked it or not, the de- 
cision made in the Defense Department 
amounted to a finding that there was not 
a military requirement for that hospital 
in 1950. 

Of course, they could not say very 
much about their disagreement with 
them. However, they were asked to 
please come up with a statement as to 
what hospitals are available in the area 
in other services which could be used for 
this 500-bed requirement of the Navy; 
in addition, they were asked to explain 
why they believe the hospital facilities 
which they had used since 1950 and up 
to the present time are not adequate 
now. 

They supplied a memorandum on that 
subject which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REQUIREMENT FOR U.S. NAvAL HospiraL, LONG 
BEACH, CALIF. 


During the late 1940’s, because of the large 
reductions in the force levels of the Navy 
which had taken place over the years follow- 
ing World War II, the Navy had to reduce 
the number of its operating bases on the 
west coast. At that time, the decision was 
made to reduce the level of operations in the 
Long Beach area. The Naval Air Station 
at Reeves Field was closed; the shipyard op- 
eration was greatly reduced in scope; and 
the number of ships based at Long Beach 
was greatly reduced. As a result, the Navy 
no longer had a valid requirement for a 
large hospital in the Long Beach area. 

Therefore, the naval hospital which had 
been built during World War II, largely of 
temporary construction was, by executive 
decision, turned over to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in February 1950, to obviate the 
need for construction of a new Veterans’ 
Hospital in the area. 

In June 1950, the Korean conflict started. 
During the subsequent buildup of naval 
forces incident to the Korean war it was 
necessary to reestablish Long Beach as a 
major fleet base. Force levels in the Pacific 
since the war have required continued use 
of Long Beach as a major fleet base. 

However, since the former Navy hospital 
had been turned over to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, required material support to 
fleet personnel is not now available. 

The Navy has a responsibility for medical 
care in the Long Beach area for approxi- 
mately 102,500 active and retired military 
personnel and their dependents, as follows: 


PE vr incsaedebaandnoanbutines 36, 000 
Active dependents.-...............-. 22, 900 
I incrndintineiend caste nie mn am nein neon 21, 800 
Retired dependents_......---.---.-- 21, 800 


Additionally, 3,400 Army and 5,900 Air 
Force service personnel are stationed in the 
area and require medical support. The only 
military medical facilities at Long Beach are 
the U.S.S. Haven and the naval station dis- 
pensary. The Army facility at Fort Mac- 
Arthur is 12 miles away. 

Inpatient care is provided for 36,000 active 
naval personnel in the U.S.S. Haven, a hos- 
pital ship with 421-bed capacity, designed 
for combat fleet use, totally inadequate for 
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peacetime use as a substitute hospital, and 
scheduled for inactivation in 1964, due to 
obsolescence. Patients requiring extended 
treatment are transferred by ambulance to 
the naval hospital at Camp Pendleton or at 
San Diego. 

Although the primary concern of the Navy 
is and must be for its active duty personnel, 
@ secondary and vital concern relates to its 
retired personnel. Outpatient care is pro- 
vided to active duty and retired personnel 
and their dependents in the naval station 
dispensary. Such care at civilian institu- 
tions is not authorized under medicare. Fort 
MacArthur provides 14 beds for inpatient 
care of dependents. Dependents of active- 
duty personnel only are eligible for in- 
patient care under medicare. The 21,800 
dependents of retired personnel are not eli- 
gible for medicare, but receive inpatient care 
at a military hospital. The nearest mili- 
tary hospitals of adequate size are naval 
hospitals at Camp Pendleton, 74 miles away, 
and at San Diego, 102 miles away. 

Construction of the proposed 500-bed hos- 
pital will also permit the closing of the Fort 
MacArthur Hospital, and will provide for 
care of Air Force patients formerly referred 
to March Air Force Base, 65 miles from 
Long Beach. Obstetrical care for depend- 
ents is not included and medicare will con- 
tinue to provide this service. 





ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATION FOR U.S. NAVAL 
HospiTaL, LONG BEAcH, CALIF. 


In response to your request of April 26, 
1961 the following additional information in 
support of the Navy’s requirement for a 
naval hospital at Long Beach, Calif., is 
provided: 

1. A summary of all military medical sup- 
port facilities and their workloads in the 
Long Beach area indicating conditions as of 
April 1961 is appended as enclosure (1). 

2. A summary of all civilian medical sup- 
port facilities and their workloads in the 
immediate Long Beach area indicating con- 
ditions as of August 1960 is appended as 
enclosure (2). 

3. The U.S.S. Haven is a most unfortunate 
solution to an important problem and, at 





Normal | Current } patient from ' Normal } Current 
bed operating} load, Long bed 
capacity beds calendar | Beach capacity beds 
year 1960 
Hospital ship: U.S.S. Flaren.......-.-.-.- 421 300 229 0 || Station hospitals—Continued 
Hospitals: Marine Corps Air Station, El] Toro... 29 30 
Army hospital, Fort MacArthur- ____- 85 60 33 12 Naval Ordnanee Test Station, China 
Navy hospital, Camp Pendleton Raine. ccd. ated? .. BOR teases 60 10 
CUURDONEIY? «255s se icdersotctiaasiin 1,004 600 489 74 Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Navy hospital, San Diego............. 1, 891 1, 750 1, 390 102 Port Hueneme (temporary). ........ 172 25 
March Air Force Base_.._.......___-- 176 95 65 }| Dispensary with beds: 
Norton Air Force Base__._....._..._-- 125 sO 51 73 Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos______ 44 5 
George Air Force Base. .........._._-. 110 50 28 105 |} Dispensary without beds: 
Edwards Air Force Base_._...._.___- 63 45 34 156 Naval Stations, Long Beach. -___..__-- 0 0 
Station hospitals: Ammunition and Net Depot, Seal 
Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow 30 20 13 114 Sig da cde ew ncgphiiitaiiieeniael 0 0 
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best, can be considered as only a temporary 
expedient for the present lack of anything 
better. The ship was originally laid down 
as a tanker but was converted to a hospital 
ship to meet pressing wartime demands. By 
providing four-tier bunks, the ship could 
evacuate in excess of 700 battle casualties 
from the combat zone, administer to the 
wounded while en route to continental United 
States, and upon arrival, transfer the casu- 
alties to a shore-based hospital for advanced 
treatment. Haven, however, is patently un- 
suited to serve as a peacetime hospital. The 
ship essentially remains as an evacuation 
ship, notwithstanding the fact that four- 
tier bunks have been temporarily reduced 
to two. The arrangement of spaces peculiar 
to ship construction and stability criteria 
impose severe limitations on the operation 
of the ship as a hospital, a purpose for which 
it was never designed. In the sense that a 
hospital ship is a seagoing ambulance, it is 
not properly equipped, arranged, nor de- 
signed to render the kind and degree of 
medical support which is best provided by a 
shore-based facility. 

The material condition of U.S.S. Haven 
(AH-12) is such that the ship should not 
be continued in service beyond 1964 as an 
interim hospital without an extensive over- 
haul. Such an overhaul would require in- 
activation of the hospital for at least three 
months, and when completed, would have 
served only to return the ship to a satis- 
factory material condition. The basic 
character of the ship and its limitations as 
a medical facility would remain unchanged. 

Minimal overhaul and repairs costing about 
$128,000 were completed 2 years ago. Re- 
maining repairs estimated to cost $508,000 
were not done due to lack of funds. Repairs 
proved to be a slow, tedious process because, 
in lieu of a normal overhaul, the alterations 
were done piecemeal, compartment by com- 
partment, in order that the hospital might 
continue to function. These alterations 
corrected many leaks in fire mains, ventilat- 
ing ducts, and other piping in Haven. 
Minor alterations including cutting doors to 
improve access have been done with some 
sacrifice in the watertight integrity of the 


Military medical support of all services around Long Beach, Aprit 1961 
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ship which was initially a tanker hull. The 
fire and flushing system is seriously fouled 
with marine growth. The fresh water sys- 
tem is badly deteriorated and requires con- 
tinuous and excessive maintenance to keep 
the system in operation. Vent ducts lack 
adequate access openings for cleaning and 
have no provision for filters, even in the sur- 
gical operating spaces. Considerable active 
corrosion is in evidence in various compart- 
ments, particularly the angle irons near 
decks, adjacent to the hull. This corrosion 
has been accelerated by the high humidity 
in many spaces due to improper ventilation 
for 2 years. Corrosion was also noted behind 
the lagging on ventilating ducts which are 
harbingers of serious and extensive altera- 
tions for the future. In view of the active 
corrosion in various parts of the shell and 
the faet that a great part of the ship machin- 
ery spaces is still inactivated, the command- 
ing officer was asked to install flooding 
alarms in all bilges to prevent accidental 
flooding of Haven with possible sinking at 
its present berthing. The Haven must re- 
main at one of the active fleet berths in 
order that it cam receive logistics support 
from the pier as it is compietely dependent 
upon the firefighting facilities of the ship- 
yard and immediate adjacent ships. 

The Navy has received criticism for having 
“given” its former hospital to the Veterans’ 
Administration after the Navy's need for it 
declined in the years following World War 
I The Navy would like to point out that 
we did not give the Long Beach hospital to 
the Veterans’ Administration. By Executive 
decision, this facility was turned over to the 
VA in February 1950 to obviate the need for 
construction of a new VA hospital fin the 
area. 

This hospital was originally built largely 
of temporary construction. It is understood 
that approximately 2 years ago the VA re- 
placed 561 beds and installed a new surgical 
suite and physical therapy spaces at. a cost of 
$8 million; is asking for an additional $1 
million in fiscal year 1962; and plans to re- 
quest another $8 million in fiscal year 1965 
to complete the replacement and renewal 
program. 











Civilian hospitals, Long Beach area: Civilian hospitals located within 15 miles or 30 minutes’ driving time, whichever is greater, from the 
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proposed facility, August 1960 











Normal | Average Normal | Average 
bed ally | Type ofservice bed daily | Typeofservice 
eapacity | census capacity | census 
Tong Beach: Adjacent areas: 
ixby Knolls General___.....-............- 41 25 | General. San Pedro (9 miles), San Pedro commnunity_ 105 75 | General. 
Hesshtem Jones Clinic and Hospital_- g 43 33 Do, Compton (9 miles), Compton Sanitarium__ 115 83 
Long Beach Community_..........._. . 194 131 De. ‘Torrance (10 | 
Long Beach General.................. me 414 357 | Tuberculosis. Jared Sidney Torrance Memorial_.___- 96 67 | General. 
Long Beaeh Hospital (corporation) (no 41 25 neral, Los Angeles County Harbor General___ 715 502 De, 
_ accredited), Lynwood (10. miles), St. Franeis_.......... 387 332 Do, 
St. Mary’s, Long Beach_.................. 272 236 Do. 
Seaside Memorial !__._..................-. 316 258 ° 
Veterans’ Administration.................. 1, 500 1, 354 Do, 





1 Replacement under construetion. 
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Mr. ENGLE. The import of the ex- 
planation is that on the first point, what 
is available—there are about 576 beds 
available in other military hospitals; and 
I have made the chart a part of the 
Recorp. Some of them are at some dis- 
tance from Long Beach. There are also 
a number of beds in civilian hospitals, 
which are also available. I am not able 
to determine how much of a cushion 
these hospitals require under normal op- 
eration, or to what extent a distance of 
102 miles in one instance or 105 miles 
in another instance would make the use 
of a military hospital infeasible. 

In line with the statement made by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I should like respectfully to sug- 
gest a very careful consideration by the 
Senate conferees of this subject matter, 
and to request that they take a good hard 
look at the figures to see whether or not 
these people have come up with an ade- 
quate justification to show that there are 
not bed facilities now available in other 
service hospitals close enough to take 
care of the military needs of the Navy. 

On the second point, with respect to 
the U.S.S. Haven—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I overlooked that. 
They have a hospital ship that is being 
used, and that will be available until 
1965. That is another thing the com- 
mittee took into consideration. 

Mr. ENGLE. Thatistrue. The exact 
date they gave in the memorandum is 
that it should not be continued in service 
beyond 1964 as an interim hospital with- 
out extensive overhaul. Their memo- 
randum says that if something is not 
done it will either sink or roll over. I 
assume it will last until 1964. In any 
case, they go on to point out that this 
naval ship is not a very good place for 
a hospital because it is small and 
crowded and not adequate. 

As I see the situation, it all boils down 
to the fact that the time is coming when 
the vessel will either roll over or sink. 
As a consequence, eventually we will 
have to come up with some new hospital 
facilities for the Navy. I leave that to 
the very able consideration and the very 
considerate judgment of our conferees, 
because in their consideration of this 
matter they have, as the chairman has 
indicated, not been adamant, but merely 
wanted to know why the facilities were 
required at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has put his material in the Recorp, 
because we want to go into this matter 
with the utmost care. We will see what 
can be done. Of course, I do not under- 
stand how the Navy is able to be so sure 
in picking the very year when a vessel 
will roll over or sink. We have had an 
old Spanish cruiser, which was captured 
in the Spanish-American War, tied up 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis for 
60 years. It has not rolled over or sunk. 
It is being used as quarters for enlisted 
personnel at the Naval Academy, and has 
been used for that whole period of time. 

We will go thoroughly into the subject 
in conference. I do not think there is 
any question that there will be a need 
for additional naval hospital facilities in 
this area at some time in the future. 
There is some question as to the need for 
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this larger hospital in the light of other 
hospital facilities being available. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to have 
the Chairman’s permission and the per- 
mission of the Senate to place in the 
RecorpD several communications which I 
have received on this subject. I urge the 
very able Senator from Georgia once 
again to study the figures, because I be- 
lieve the limit of availability and the 
limit of capacity of the U.S.S. Haven 
does not make it a competent facility for 
the personnel who need to use it. The 
record apparently indicates that in 1964 
the Haven will require extensive over- 
haul, which will be expensive. Its use by 
Gependents of military personnel is re- 
stricted. I urge the Senator once again 
to give this item the fair consideration 
for which he is noted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We will be glad to 
give it careful scrutiny. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LonG BEACH, CALIF. 
Hon. THomas KUCHEL, 
Senator from California, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Flabbergasted by Senate Armed Services 
Committee action deleting Long Beach Naval 
Hospital funds. Would appreciate your cor- 
rection of reported erroneous impressions 
and underscoring totally inadequate facili- 
ties of Haven. 

KENNETH W. MCLAREN, 
President, Long Beach Council, 
Navy League of the United States. 





FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1961. 
Hon. THomas H. KuCHEL, 
Senator from California, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The discouraging and dis- 
heartening news item appearing in yester- 
day’s Los Angeles Times stating “The Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee Thursday 
rejected the Navy’s request for authorization 
of a new 500-bed hospital in Long Beach, 
Calif.” It is hard to understand why a 
majority of this committee was not con- 
vinced of the need for a naval hospital in 
this area since it is obvious the Navy would 
not request it if it was not urgently needed. 
This article implies that particularly the 
committee acted as it did since a 1,000-bed 
naval hospital in Long Beach was turned 
over to the Veterans’ Administration be- 
cause it was not needed. This was not the 
reason this hospital was turned over to the 
Veterans’ Administration in Long Beach. 

As the national authorized representative 
of the Fleet Reserve Association in the 
northern section of the 11th Naval Dis- 
trict (Garden Grove north to and including 
Santa Barbara) I spent 3142 months on doing 
research trying to find out the real reason 
why this hospital was transferred to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I received many dif- 
ferent stories, one blaming Congressman 
Doy.Le. The story that rang true however, 
was the VA had requested a hospital in Cal- 
ifornia in addition to the many they had. 
They wanted this hospital north of Los An- 
geles, they did not want the Naval Hospital 
on Seventh Street, Long Beach. However, 
on a compromise they agreed to accept the 
Naval Hospital, and the career naval per- 
sonnel lost out. Subsequently they also lost 
the naval hospital at Corona, Calif. 
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There are thousands of naval career vet- 
erans and their dependents living in this 
area who were promised in shipping articles 
they signed, drawn up in contractual form, 
when they first entered the naval service, 
“That if they served honorably for a period 
of 30 years they would be entitled to retired 
pay and in addition receive medical and hos- 
pital care for yourself and dependents as 
long as you live. 

There are only two real naval hospitals in 
California, one in Oak Knoll, Calif., 420 miles 
north and one in San Diego 130 miles south 
of Los Angeles. Neither of these hospitals 
are of much benefit to the veterans in the 
area mentioned above. These veterans have 
been pleading and fighting for this hospital 
for over 5 years. Many that I know per- 
sonnally have suffered very much because 
they have no hospital to go to. 

Will you please do everything possible 
you can to get this hospital started? These 
naval career veterans have been waiting pa- 
tiently for a long time for a hospital near 
enough to their homes so that they could 
receive proper treatment if they needed it. 
There is no other single thing they will tell 
you they desire more. 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILip G. CRONAN, 
National Treasurer Emeritus. 





FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1961. 
Hon. THomas H. KuUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: I have just learned 
that the Senate in their report, Senate Re- 
port No. 200, page 6, dated May 3, 1961, delet- 
ed, among other items, the funds requested 
by the Navy Department for a 500-bed hos- 
pital in the Long Beach-San Pedro area. 

There is an urgent need for more adequate 
hospital facilities for Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and their dependents in this area. 
I hope we may count on your support in in- 
suring that this worthy item is again in- 
serted in this appropriation bill when the 
Senate and House conferees meet. 

Respectfully, 
FRED J. SCANLAN. 





LonG BEACH, CauiF., April 30, 1961. 
My Dear Senator: I hope you will do your 
utmost to see that appropriations are re- 
stored for a naval hospital for this city. 
Over 10,000 naval families need the services 
of this hospital and the reasons given for 
removing it from the list by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee are ridiculous. 
We need the services of the hospital very 
much. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. W. GRAYBILL. 





INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 
MEN’sS ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER LONG BEACH, INC., 
Long Beach, Calif., May 1, 1961. 
Hon. THomas H. KuCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR KUCHEL: We urgently re- 
quest your attention to the naval hospital 
proposed for Long Beach, Calif. A recent 
newspaper item leads us to believe that this 
facility might be abandoned and we are 
greatly disturbed. 

As you know there was a Navy hospital 
in Long Beach, but at no time did the Navy 
approve release of that institution, It is 
now operated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which is doing a splendid job with every 
bed occupied and a waiting list. This 
change was due to an administration order 
to cut back. 

Now there is even a greater need for 4 
Navy hospital in Long Beach because of the 
increased Navy personnel homeported in 
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Long Beach. As a matter of fact the need 
for care in a hospital is easily five times that 
of 10 years ago and it will increase rapidly 
as the Navy population grows in Long Beach. 

Will you please direct your effort to the 
end that there shall be a Navy hospital 
built and operated in Long Beach. 

Respectfully, 
PAUL R. RIOTH, 
President. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the Senator’s attention to an item 
on page 4 of the bill which was deleted 
by the Senate committee. It deals with 
the Redstone Arsenal, Ala.; for research, 
development, and test facilities, $5,038,- 
000. 

I may say that my colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMaAN], who is now on 
an important mission overseas, and I 
are very much interested in this item. 
As the Senator knows, this project is to 
provide the capability for the Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency to effectively per- 
form its essential military mission, which 
involves the planning, directing, guiding, 
and evaluation of contractors’ develop- 
ment of ballistic missile systems needed 
by the Army. At present, the principal 
development effort is being concentrated 
in the Pershing, Sergeant, and Little 
John missile systems and several future 
weapons, with continuing development 
and support effort being expended in the 
Jupiter, Redstone, Honest John, and 
Corporal missile systems now in the 
hands of troops. 

To provide the needed space for 
ABMA, serious consideration was given 
to displacing certain Ordnance Guided 
Missile School functions located at Red- 
stone Arsenal to another location. This 
is impractical because it would involve 
a multi-million-dollar requirement in- 
cluding duplication of certain training 
equipment and possible degradation of 
essential ordnance military training. 
Such a move would also deprive the staff 
and faculty of the school of the benefits 
of intimate contact with development 
personnel. 

Second. The critical facilities short- 
age, which this project seeks to alleviate, 
was generated directly by the transfer 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration on July 1, 1960, of all 
modern missile laboratory facilities, used 
by ABMA. These total approximately 
1.5 million square feet. To replace this 
loss, this project provides ABMA only 
187,300 square feet of laboratory space 
for the execution of its continuing and 
essential mission in development of mili- 
tary missile weapon systems. 

Third. This work is now being done as 
far as practicable in World War II bar- 
racks, quonset huts, warehouses, and 
obsolete ammunition loading lines which 
are basically unsuitable for scientific 
and technical development work. 

Fourth. In addition to the loss of 
morale of the scientific and technical 
personnel displaced from the modern 
laboratories transferred to NASA, the 
lack of an efficient consolidated labora- 
tory will result in continuous inefficiency 
in existing buildings used on a “make 
do” basis. Further crowding, dispersal 
of activities, loss in operational effective- 
hess of ABMA and increased costs will 
result. This must ultimately be reflected 
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in a delay in missile progress and in a 
degradation in quality of weaponry. 

Fifth. This facility will enable ABMA 
to perform its essential mission of 
planning, technically guiding, adminis- 
tering, and evaluating missile system 
development by R. & D. contractors. No 
capacity is planned or provided for Gov- 
ernment manufacture of missiles. Tech- 
nical laboratories are required for three 
main purposes: 

(a) To accomplish such advanced 
studies of feasibility and applicability of 
scientific principles and techniques to 
specific weapons projects as are essen- 
tial to define and direct the develop- 
ments contractors activity. 

(b) To test and evaluate components, 
assemblies, and systems at appropriate 
stages of development and furnish ad- 
vanced technical guidance to contractors 
in their missile development efforts. 

(c) To maintain as an element of the 
foregoing activities, laboratory experi- 
ence and competency of essential scien- 
tific staff in the state of the art to in- 
sure capable scientific direction and 
evaluation of development contracts. 

I wish to say to my distinguished, long- 
time friend from Georgia, that I know 
how able he is and how fair he is and 
how thorough and how painstaking he is, 
and that I know that no man could be 
more devoted to the defense and secu- 
rity of our country than‘he. 

The chairman and the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEennIs], 
have given much time and thought and 
study to the subject of military construc- 
tion. The Senator from Mississippi is 
also very fair, as is my good friend the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], the ranking minority member 
of the committee, who has been a mem- 
ber of the committee for a long time. 
In fact, I had the honor of serving with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I know how able they are 
and how thorough they are, and I know 
how they always desire to do that which 
is best for the defense and security of 
our country. I commend this project to 
their honest, careful, and sympathetic 
consideration of the item when it comes 
up for consideration in the conference 
committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s compliment. I hope we may de- 
serve it. I should have tied the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] in these halls, but I am afraid 
that they have already surrendered 
without discussing it from the stand- 
point of the Senate. 

I have great sympathy for the Red- 
stone Arsenal, particularly for the Army, 
in the missile field. The Army has not 
received the credit which its great con- 
tribution to missilery demands. The 
Army did the first research and made 
the first breakthrough. The Army’s 
basic research has been utilized by the 
other services, in all the success that fol- 
lowed. My sympathy is for the Army. 

However, a great many buildings have 
been built in recent years at Redstone 
Arsensal and NASA has moved in and 
taken over most of the new ones. We at 
least wanted the dust to settle before we 
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authorized this building, which is a 
rather expensive one. 

This work is now being done in a 
number of small buildings. Undoubted- 
ly it would be more effective if all the 
activities were consolidated under one 
roof, if the cost of consolidation were 
not prohibitive. 

I assure the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that I have been in- 
formed in detail as to the activities of 
Redstone Arsenal since the Senate took 
this action, and that, in conjunction 
with the other members of the commit- 
tee, I shall give very careful considera- 
tion to the item in the conference with 
the other body. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire if the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has finished his presentation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 62, 
in the committee amendment, beginning 
with line 9, it is proposed to strike out 
all through the period in line 11. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
amendment is to eliminate an authoriza- 
tion of $3,812,000 for the purpose of 
transferring the Food and Container In- 
stitute, at present located in Chicago, to 
Natick, Mass. 

In the report which the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services submitted, the 
same authorization was contained. 
There was a debate on the floor of the 
House, however, and the amendment 
was defeated by a vote of 267 to 145. In 
its place, there was substituted section 
108, which authorized the expenditure 
of $10,000 for an impartial study to de- 
termine whether the Food and Container 
Institute should be transferred; and if 
so, where. The House of Representa- 
tives rejection of the committee’s pro- 
posal was unusual and we can be sure 
the House took that action only in re- 
sponse to overwhelming evidence. 

The amendment which I have offered 
would strike out the direct authorization 
for $3,812,000 which the Senate com- 
mittee has put back in the bill, and 
would allow the House language to pre- 
vail in conference. 

I always try to take a national point 
of view, and not a parochial attitude, on 
these issues. On occasions when instal- 
lations in Illinois have been closed, and 
I have believed it was in the national 
interest that they should be closed, I 
have made no objection. In other cases, 
when it seemed to be in the national 
interest to transfer an installation or 
a facility from Illinois to some other 
State, I have made no objection. It is 
only because I think this authorization 
for $3,812,000 is not in the national inter- 
est that I oppose it. 

The Food and Container Institute, 
with its predecessors, has been operating 
in Chicago for almost 40 years. In its 
present form, it has been operating for 
15 years. A very competent staff of ap- 
proximately 300 persons has been built 
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up. ‘They are skilled in food research 
and container research. They have sunk 
their roots deeply into this region. It 
is now proposed to break up this organi- 
zation and transfer the facility to Natick, 
Mass., with some inevitable loss of per- 
sonnel, variously estimated at between 
35 and 79 percent. 

The proposal contains a number of 
very extraordinary features. First, when 
plans were made in 1952 for the cre- 
ation and expansion of the Quarter- 
master’s facility at Natick, Mass., some 
of us felt that this was a prelude to the 
transfer of the Food and Container In- 
stitute. We made inquiries of the De- 
partment of the Army and received as- 
surances from the Secretary of the Army 
that no such transfer was contemplated. 

Last year an attempt of an identical 
nature was made. Objections were made 
by Representative YatTes and other 
Members of the House and by me. As a 
result, no action was taken. The effort 
of the Army has been renewed again this 
year. They never give up. 

On the very face of things, this is an 
uneconomic transfer. The Middle West, 
not Massachusetts or New England, is 
the center of the food industries of the 
country. I was born in Massachusetts; I 
grew up in New England. I have great 
affection for that region of the country. 
It is beautiful country, but it has never 
been noted as a great producer of food 
commodities. We all like baked beans. 
We all appreciate codfish. We know 
that Massachusetts cranberries are ex- 
cellent. However, I think these items, 
exhaust the list of food products which 
Massachusetts and New England have 
contributed to the diet of the Nation. 

The Midwest is the center of the live- 
stock industry. It is the center of wheat, 
corn, soybeans, and the feed grains. It is 
the dairy center of the country. Cer- 
tainly, it is closer to citrus fruits than 
Massachusetts. In general, the Midwest 
is the breadbasket of America. Chicago 
is the center of the Midwest. Until re- 
cently we have been the center of the 
livestock industry. Although Chicago 
has suffered losses in recent months, 
much slaughtering is still carried on 
there. Chicago is also the center of the 
candy industry. It is, I believe, the cen- 
ter of the container industry. So we 
have in Chicago the broad industrial 
base upon which any research institute 
should be built. 

We appreciate the excellence of the 
educational institutions around the city 
of Boston. We have no words of dis- 
paragement for them. However, there 
are excellent educational institutions in 
Chicago, as well. One of those institu- 
tions, the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, which is certainly a very fine 
research and teaching organization, has 
made offers to house the present Food 
and Container Institute on its grounds. 
It is admitted by all hands that the 
present location of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, in a large five- or six- 
story building of the southwest side of 
Chicago, is not an economic location. It 
is a former warehouse which has been 
converted to its present purposes. It is 
probably true that a more efficient loca- 
tion could be found elsewhere. What 
we say is that there is no evidence to 
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indicate that Natick, Mass., is the most 
efficient point of location. 

The Army in general and the Quar- 
termaster Corps in particular have not 
given to the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and to the affected groups in 
Chicago a fair chance to make alterna- 
tive bids. Last year the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology asked the Army to 
make available the specifications for the 
building which the Army wanted con- 
structed, so that the people at Illinois 
Tech might make a bid. That infor- 
mation was denied them. From time 
to time we have asked the Army to fur- 
nish these specifications, so the Llinois 
Institute or any other group, anywhere 
in the country, might have an opportu- 
nity to bid; and we were willing to abide 
by the results of those bids. But such 
opportunity has always been denied. In 
March, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce made such a request; but no 
reply was received. Representative 
Yates has again and again asked for 
specifications. At an extraordinary 
hearing which the Army convened in 
Chicago, on March 31, and I hold in 
my hand a copy of the transcript made 
at that hearing which after much ef- 
fort I finally obtained—Representative 
Yates again asked that the specifica- 
tions be made public. Senators who 
read the transcript made at that meet- 
ing will find that it is clear that, once 
again, that request was denied. 

I do not know that there is anything 
of a secret or high-security character 
about a food research institute or a 
container institute. 

No great secrets of national security 
are involved. But the Army refuses, and 
says it is going to transfer the Institute, 
and that it will be cheaper if it is trans- 
ferred to Natick. The Army does not 
give those in other parts of the country 
any opportunity whatever to bid. I say 
that is highhanded and arbitrary, and 
I regret that such a plan is being 
carried through. They do their deeds 
in darkness and shun the light. 

I attach no blame whatever to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. In the face of a 
very insistent Army and a very deter- 
mined Quartermaster Corps, I suppose 
the committee did what was inevitable. 
But I think that was a very arbitrary 
procedure. 

Now I shall say something that 
ordinarily I do not say, but I think it 
needs to be said in this instance. I do 
not believe in attacking public officials, 
and I am not doing so now. But the 
man who has been most insistent upon 
making this change is the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Research and Development, 
one Richard S. Morse. Mr. Morse has 
been quite vehement in his telephone 
conversations with the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and with my office; in 
fact, vehemence is an understatement. 
On occasion, his language has verged 
very close to insulting; and he was so 
vehement and so determined and so 
condemnatory of our efforts to get at 
the facts that I felt I should look up Mr. 
Morse’s record. 

If Senators will examine the 1960-61 
edition of Who’s Who in America, on 
page 2073, they will find the biography 
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of Mr. Richard S. Morse, as submitted by 
himself. 

He was, first, president of the Minute 
Maid Corp., beginning in 1944; presi- 
dent of the National Research Corpora- 
tion Equipment Corp.; a director of the 
Vaculite Corp.; and a director of similar 
affiliated organizations. If Senators will 
turn to Moody & Poor’s Manual, they will 
find a very thorough description of those 
companies. The Minute Maid Corp. is 
the leading producer of frozen citrus 
juices, and it produced a number of simi- 
lar products. The Vaculite Co. produces 
containers. The National Research Cor. 
poration Equipment Corp., a subsidiary 
of the National Research Corp.—indeed, 
it is wholly owned by it—produces high- 
vacuum equipment. It would be very 
convenient for those organizations to 
have the Food Research Institute or the 
Container Institute transferred to 
Natick, Mass., so it would be close at 
hand. 

The headquarters of those companies 
are on Memorial Drive, in Cambridge, 
Mass.; and when Mr. Morse was a ci- 
vilian, his office was located there. 

I am informed that Mr. Morse is to 
leave the Government on approximately 
June 1. I do not know what his future 
plans will be. But it is quite possible 
that he may return to the companies 
whence he came. 

I have previously stated that to con- 
duct research on food in Massachusetts 
is equivalent to conducting research on 
tropical diseases in Alaska, or to de- 
veloping cures for frostbite in Florida. 
On the fact of it, this is an uneconomic 
expenditure of funds. 

Even though the Illinois Institute of 
Technology was deprived of the speci- 
fications upon which it could make a 
detailed bid, and was refused them, it 
has made a tentative estimate that, on 
the basis of a similar building, it could 
construct a building containing 150,000 
square feet—which is the approximate 
amount of space the Army says it wants 
to develop at Natick—for $3,500,000, or 
about $23 a square foot, instead of the 
$3,812,000 authorized by the bill. 
Therefore, there is no indication that 
any economy would be effected by the 
proposed transfer. On the contrary, 
there is every indication that there 
would be losses—losses in the building 
itself; losses from the breakup of a 
skilled staff, which necessarily will be 
decimated by the transfer; losses from 
transferring this work from the area of 
the country where food is grown exten- 
sively and canned, to an area of the 
country where very little food is grown; 
in fact, the other area is relatively iso- 
lated from the mainstream of activity 
in this particular branch. 

Mr. President, that is all I wish to say. 
I submit that, on the basis of those facts, 
we should return to the House language 
and authorize an expenditure of $10,000 
for a nonpartisan study. With the de- 
parture of Mr. Morse from Government 
service, it is quite possible that in the 
future we may get a more dispassionate 
study of this matter than has occurred 
up to date. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I associate myself 
with the observations made by my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague. I have 
taken note of this question on other oc- 
casions, and realize we are confronted 
with a $3,810,000 appropriation. Far be 
it for me to reflect on members of the 
task force or the advisory committee 
which made the report. In all candor, 
though the report favored the transfer, 
I point out that those people are lo- 
cated in Chicago. There has been no 
reflection on the efficiency of the work 
done. The scientific talent in Chicago 
certainly would equal, if not exceed, that 
at Natick. By transferring the facility, 
those who have been doing the work 
would be discommoded. Whether there 
would be greater efficiency as a result of 
the transfer is a question. 

I certainly concur in what the Senator 
has said, and will support the amend- 
ment of my colleague. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this is 
one of the unfortunate questions that 
arise from a conflict between a State 
that has a facility of the Department of 
Defense, and one that will receive it if 
the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment are adhered to. I, of course, have 
no technical training that would enable 
me to weigh all the facts involved in this 
controversy and arrive at an independ- 
ent decision. I do wish to say, in pass- 
ing, that I deplore and condemn any 
position of the Department of Defense 
in failing to furnish to any Member of 
the Congress, of either party, any infor- 
mation with reference to the laboratory. 

The two distinguished Senators from 
Illinois have delayed this transfer for an 
exceedingly long period of time. This 
issue arose first back in 1950, 1951, or 
1952, when some part of the facility was 
established at Natick. The issue was 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 
Substantial effort has been made by the 
Department of Defense on other oc- 
casions to commit the removal of these 
facilities to Natick, Mass. Each time the 
move has been proposed, it has wound 
up with a survey. I do not know of any 
issue in the Department of Defense that 
has been surveyed with more different 
task forces or with more regularity than 
the proposal to remove the Food and 
Container Research Institute from Chi- 
cago to Natick. It has been studied by 
task forces, and by the Secretary of the 
Army, and by the Secretary of Defense, 
in both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations, and in both Republican 
and Democratic administrations the re- 
port to our committee has been that it 
was in the interest of economy and 
efficiency to consolidate all the services 
at Natick, Mass. 

With that testimony before us, the 
committee had no alternative, as a faith- 
ful servant of the Senate, than to re- 
port that issue to the Senate. All kinds 
of reports have been made as to vast 
Savings that would accrue. The Army 
stated it would start by saving $1,100,- 
000 a year. The General Accounting 
Office was not quite so optimistic, but 
the General Accounting Office concluded 
that for the first 7 years it would save 
$250,000, and after that there would be 
& saving of $1 million, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We admit that there 
would be savings in a new building as 
compared with the present building. 
We do not deny that. What we say is 
that a new building conforming to the 
specifications, if we could find out what 
they are, built in Chicago, could save as 
much, if not more, money. 

What we have been trying to do is to 
get the Army to give us and other re- 
gions in the country the specifications 
and the opportunity to bid. If, for ex- 
ample, Minneapolis should come forward 
with a cheaper bid, we would be willing 
to have the facility go to Minneapolis. 
Or if it should be found that Atlanta, 
Ga., had a better bid than Chicago, we 
would be willing to have still another fa- 
cility, in addition to the large number 
of facilities already in the State of 
Georgia, go to that State. Or if Hous- 
ton, Tex., made a satisfactory bid, we 
would be willing to have the facility in 
Texas. All we ask is that the Quarter- 
master Corps not be permitted to force 
the proposed transfer to Natick without 
other sections of the country having a 
chance to bid. That is all we ask. And 
if open bids are submitted in accord- 
ance with open specifications, we are 
confident that Chicago would win out. 
All we ask is fair play and not judgment 
by a biased kangaroo court. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not limit the 
saving to the building. I have a letter 
from Dr. Herbert F. York, who has been 
the able and distinguished Director of 
the Defense Research and Engineering, 
and I should like to read this paragraph 
from the letter: 

The relocation of the Institute at Natick 
will mean that certain important technical 
facilities, such as the radiation facility, will 
be readily available for the work of the In- 
stitute, while in Chicago these facilities 
would have to be separately provided. Fur- 
thermore, Natick is the site of the main 
body of Quartermaster research facilities, 
and the relocation of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute at Natick will result in con- 
siderable administrative economies, elimi- 
nating the duplication of plant and facili- 
ties as well as eliminating the need for 32 
additional support personnel. The proposed 
relocation will also eliminate a substantial 
amount of travel between Chicago and 
Natick, and should expedite considerably 
the awarding of contracts, thereby shorten- 
ing leadtime. By reason of such economies, 
I believe the cost of the additional construc- 
tion will be amortized in approximately 3 
years. 


That is the advice of the man who 
was selected to advise the committee on 
this technical matter. In the absence of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
I do not see how the committee or the 
Senate can do other than to follow his 
advice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the chairman 
permit me to make an observation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The chairman has 
quoted the statement that there would 
be radiation facilities at Natick which 
would be lacking at Chicago. I remind 
the Department that the Argonne Labo- 
ratories, devoted to the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, are located just outside 
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Chicago. The Armour Research Insti- 
tute, which is an integral part of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has 
nuclear facilities. Pioneer work in the 
use of atomic energy on meats has been 
carried out in Chicago. 

It may well be that the facility at 
Natick has a nuclear reactor, but cer- 
tainly the facilities are no better than— 
and I would doubt whether they are 
equal to—the facilities at Chicago, and 
the distance is as great to travel from 
Chicago to Natick as it is from Natick 
to Chicago. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have a memoran- 
dum which has been furnished by the 
Army. Ido not know of any reason why 
the Army should wish to take undue and 
unfair advantage of one State as against 
another. It is stated in the memoran- 
dum that the technical characteristics 
of the reactor at the station described 
by the Senator from Illinois, the Armour 
Research Institute, are not of the type 
which can be utilized in the Army food- 
irradiation program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that subparagraphs (c) and (d) of 
the memorandum may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

(c) The technical characteristics of this 
reactor do not adapt it for the Army’s needs 
in its food-irradiation program. This Armour 
research reactor was placed in operation in 
June 1956; has been in operation intermit- 
tently since that time with a maximum 
power level of 10 kilowatts, the originally 
maximum licensed power. Armour desired 
to increase the normal operating power level 
to the designed level of 50 kilowatts, and 
prepared the report referenced in 2b above 
for this purpose. Any representation that 
this reactor could supply the requisite radia- 
tion services needed by the Army’s revised 
food-irradiation program would be either a 
complete distortion of fact or indicate a 
complete lack of knowledge of the technical 
requirements. 

(d) Armour Research Foundation is a 
well-qualified research organization for ac- 
complishing research within its available 
facilities. During the past 8 years of the 
Army’s food-irradiation program, Armour has 
been given three contracts in connection 
with the program. One contract, No. DA- 
49-007-ND-609, “Subacute Toxicity of Irradi- 
ated Foods,” was for the period of 1955 and 
was with the Surgeon General. The food 
used in this study was irradiated at the Gen- 
eral Electric Laboratory at Milwaukee, Wis., 
frozen and returned to the Armour Founda- 
tion for the experimental work. Another 
contract, with the QM, No. DA-19-129-QM-— 
405, “Irradiation of Lipid-Protein Systems,” 
was during 1956. The third contract, with 
the QM, No. DA-19-129-QM-1387, “Non- 
Chemical Methods of Enzyme Inactivation,” 
was during 1959-60. The fact, however, that 
in the course of this program at least 150 
other research foundations, universities, and 
industrial laboratories have participated in 
the contractual research would seem to indi- 
cate that Armour Research Foundation has 
not played a major role in the Army’s pro- 
gram. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I have served on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy since 
it was created. I get lost in the bog in 
respeci to work done at one of the atomic 
energy plants which cannot be done at 
another, but the scientists claim that 
is the case. 
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I have a letter from the Secretary of 
the Army, the Honorable Elvis J. Stahr, 
Jr., with reference to the House amend- 
ment. He says: 


On Wednesday, March 22, the House 
amended the fiscal year 1962 military con- 
struction authorization bill (H.R. 5000) to 
strike out certain construction planned at 
Natick, Mass., for the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute. The amendment 
also directs further study of the relocation 
of that agency from its present quarters in 
the Chicago Administration Center. 

This is an unfortunate development in a 
very important program which has been care- 
fully thought out and is a positive move 
toward economy and efficiency in the Army. 

The planned move from Chicago to Natick 
has been the subject of extremely careful 
review and analysis. Last year the Army 
proposal was studied by the Department of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and ex- 
tensively by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. In addition, a special subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee was 
established to visit both sites and to deter- 
mine the desirability of the proposed move. 
This subcommittee, with due consideration 
for the technical, managerial, and opera- 
tional aspects, concluded that the move 
should be made, even were the costs at Chi- 
cago and Natick identical. The subcommit- 
tee concluded, in agreement with the De- 
partment of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and General Accounting Office 
studies that there would, in fact, be sub- 
stantial savings. This is in addition to the 
important scientific advantages that will 
result from consolidating the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute with its parent organization 
in one location. 


I continue to read the letter from 
Secretary Stahr: 

The possibility of relocating the facility 
to the campus of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology has been carefully considered as an 
alternative, in view of intense local interest 
in the facility. This alternative was not 
found to be desirable in that it presented 
none of the advantages which would accrue 
from relocating the Food and Container In- 
stitute to Natick. The Army has determined 
that even apart from economic considera- 
tions, good management demands the choice 
of Natick, in agreement with the findings of 
the House subcommittee. 

Thus the Army’s position in this matter is 
sound and has been reaffirmed by the most 
searching review. I hope you will do every- 
thing you can to assure final authorization 
for this construction and passage of the 
necessary appropriations at this session of 
Congress. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter written for Dr. Her- 
bert F. York, the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DrrecTror OF DEFENSE RESEARCH 
AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1961. 
Senator Ricuargp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have been advised 
that the Secretary of the Army has trans- 
mitted to you a study dealing with the feas- 
ibility and advisability of relocating in new 
quarters the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute now located in Chicago, 
Tl. HR. 6000, the Military Construction 
Act of 1961, as passed by the House, pro- 
vided for this study, and deleted the au- 
thorization requested by the Department of 
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Defense for the construction of facilities 
for the Institute at Natick, Mass. 

The study confirms the position co’ the 
Department of Defense that the Institute 
should be relocated in Natick, and this posi- 
tion has received the concurrence of the 
Advisory Board on Quartermaster Research 
and Development of the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council, 
whose views on this question have been in- 
corporated in the study pursuant to sec- 
tion 108 of H.R. 5000. As you are aware, 
this is only the latest of a number of such 
studies, and I strongly believe that the time 
they have consumed, which has already re- 
sulted in a longer delay in relocating this 
facility than was consistent with good 
management policy, makes it imperative 
that the relocation be effected as promptly 
as possible, and that the authorization for 
construction at Natick be restored in the 
present bill. 

The relocation of the Institute at Natick 
will mean that certain important technical 
facilities, such as the radiation facility, will 
be readily available for the work of the In- 
stitute, while in Chicago these facilities 
would have to be separately provided. 
Furthermore, Natick is the site of the main 
body of Quartermaster research facilities, 
and the relocation of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute at Natick will result in con- 
siderable administrative economies, eliminat- 
ing the duplication of plant and facilities 
@s well as eliminating the need for 32 addi- 
tional support personnel. The proposed 
relocation will also eliminate a substantial 
amount of travel between Chicago and 
Natick, and should expedite considerably the 
awarding of contracts, thereby shortening 
leadtime. By reason of such economies, I 
believe the cost of the additional construc- 
tion will be amortized in approximately 3 
years. 

Accordingly, I am strongly of the view 
that the relocation of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute is urgently required, and I 
earnestly request that the authorization for 
construction be restored. If you wish any 
more detailed views on this subject, I shall 
of course be happy to provide them. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. RuBeEL 
(For Herbert F. York). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to make it 
clear that the Army has never per- 
mitted the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology or any other group to know the 
specifications for the building, and the 
Illinois Institute of ‘Technology has 
never been allowed to make a bid. Al- 
though the Institute has been completely 
shut out, it is said the facilities there 
are inadequate and not as good as those 
at Natick. How can it be said that is 
the case, unless there is an opportunity 
to bid? 

We would like to see Detroit, Mich.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Providence, R.I.; Houston, 
Tex.; Montgomery, Ala.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; or any other city 
given an opportunity to bid. 

I am not saying, “Hold the Institute 
at Chicago.” I am only saying, “Let us 
have all the facts” instead of providing, 
“It must go to Natick: the plans are top 
secret; nobody else will have an oppor- 
tunity to look at them and nobody else 
will have an opportunity to bid.” 

That seems to me to be the height of 
arbitrary procedure, not on the part of 
the Senator from Georgia, but on the 
part of the Quartermaster Corps and on 
the part of the Secretary of the Army. 
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The truth of the matter is that those 
people made up their minds in 1952 that 
no matter what the evidence showed they 
were going to consolidate everything at 
Natick. That is what I feared at the 
time. At that time the Secretary of 
the Army and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral said there was no intention to move 
the Food and Container Institute. The 
same disclaimer was made in regard to 
the Clothing Institute. I believe that 
has been moved. What we see is “em- 
pire building” by the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

It may well be that the cultural op- 
portunities, to hear the Boston Sym- 
phony and to listen to the lectures at 
the Lowell Institute, are attractive to 
the highly cultured officers in the 
Quartermaster Corps. There are such 
opportunities at Chicago. Perhaps we 
should provide a season ticket to the 
Chicago Symphony, and we might throw 
in tickets for the ballet, in addition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Illinois. He 
has shown an ability in regard to this 
facility which surpasses anything I have 
ever known to be shown by anyone else 
who was about to lose a facility. 

I do not know that it is wise as a mat- 
ter of fact to undertake to do all the re- 
search by letting it out to bid. In some 
instances we might be able to do that, 
but I doubt whether we could operate a 
laboratory with as wide a range as the 
one under consideration on a bid basis. 

I point out again that the House urged 
that a study be made, and that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council be consulted. They 
have been consulted. They support the 
General Accounting Office, the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, and the task group of 
the Advisory Board on Quartermaster 
Research and Development, which made 
the study in consultation. We have that 
study available. It is the third or fourth 
study made in pursuance of the activi- 
ties of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, but still the finding of all the 
people—who do not live in Illinois or in 
Massachusetts—is in favor of Massa- 
chusetts and against Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hold in my hand 
the transcript of the alleged hearing 
held on the 31st of March by the Ad- 
visory Board on Quartermaster Research 
and Development. It is the most absurd 
transcript I have ever seen in my life. 
No evidence was considered. There was 
a direct refusal to allowing specifica- 
tions to be known. 

I had hoped that I would not be com- 
pelled to make this a part of the REcorpD, 
but since the Senator from Georgia has 
referred to this as the profound research 
of the Advisory Board task group—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator puts 
words in my mouth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of the hearing, 
beginning at 1 p.m., be printed as a part 
of the Recorp. Out of their own lips the 
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Advisory Board task force will be con- 
demned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ob- 

ect. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that the only profun- 
dity I would attribute to anyone on this 
question would be that of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. I stated 
nothing about this endeavor being a pro- 
found task force. I stated that the pro- 
fundity of the Senator from Illinois had 
prevented the accomplishment of the 
proposed transfer for several years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator gives 
me too much credit. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has been dila- 
tory action after dilatory action from 
year to year, even though last year the 
Senate voted against the proposal and 
voted finally, after all these years, to 
approve this transfer. I did refer to the 
fact that the Board, with the advice of 
these people, had made a recommenda- 
tion supporting one theretofore made by 
the General Accounting Office and by 
the Department of the Army, and urged 
by Dr. York. One of the reports that he 
cites shows “all existing installations of 
the Quartermaster General were con- 
sidered in possible sites.” 

These included installations in Vir- 
ginia, New York, Texas, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, California, Utah, 
and Massachusetts. 

I believe a pretty thorough study has 
been given to this subject, and I believe 
it is about time that the Senate termi- 
nated it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While I have a deep 
and abiding interest in the entire sub- 
ject of culture, I am not so interested 
in culture as I am in keeping the Con- 
tainer Institute in Chicago. Iam a little 
less liberal, I believe, than my distin- 
guished colleague, I feel a little like one 
of the two sailors who were marooned 
on an island. Their plight was desper- 
ate. Finally, they erected a pole with 
a shirt on it. One of them got on his 
knees and began to pray. He said, “Oh, 
Lord, if Thou wouldst save us, we would 
give you everything we have. Oh, Lord, 
if Thou wouldst save us, we will do any- 
thing for you.” 

Just then the other sailor spoke up and 
said, “Wait a minute. Don’t promise 
too doggone much, I think I see a ship.” 

I am not going to promise anything. 
I am not interested in sending the facil- 
ity to Houston, Detroit, or to any other 
Place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nor am I. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to keep the 
facility in Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, and I am con- 
fident that if we have fair competition, 
it will be in Chicago, Let there be fair 
competition and let the best city win; 
and I am confident that if this is done, 
the Food and Container Institute will be 
in Chicago and in no other place. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not want that 
extraneous note to creep into the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We are ready to rest 
on the truth, the facts, and the compara- 
tive advantages. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Notwithstanding the 
suggestions and recommendations by the 
distinguished groups—and I am sure 
that everyone who served on the task 
force of the Quartermaster Board was 
distinguished—of course, even distin- 
guished people can make mistakes. Con- 
sider the mistakes that are made in the 
Senate, where all are distinguished. So 
they could have made mistakes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Army has risen to great heights in this 
case in retaining its position over the 
years. Last year they came in and ruled 
against the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], who was the 
leader of the proponents in the Repub- 
lican administration; this year they have 
consistently ruled against the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuc.tas], who is, of course, one of the 
great leaders in the Democratic admin- 
istration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Such action shows 
how they can persist in error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I was impressed by the 
demonstration of saving that the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia suggest- 
ed as a result of severa! studies, but I 
was curious because of an inquiry di- 
rected to me from a food processing 
firm in Michigan as to whether the 
several studies, all of which suggest 
economy, that would result from the 
establishment of this facility in Massa- 
chusetts included evaluation as to the 
overall economic impact of moving that 
facility from what I am advised is rela- 
tively the center of the food processing 
industry to the east coast, or whether it 
was limited simply to the payroll and 
service costs of the Army. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret that I can- 
not answer the question with respect to 
the economic impact. I have received 
no testimony. I am sure, however, that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
can answer the question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly can an- 
swer it. The answer is that no attention 
was paid by the Army to anything ex- 
cept the alleged narrow effects within 
the building itself. In Chicago, we can 
duplicate that building at less cost, with 
greater efficiency, and without breaking 
up an organization. And in addition we 
can serve the great private food and 
container industries of America far bet- 
ter from a centrally located and long 
established institution in Chicago than 
they can possibly be served by an iso- 
lated and new institution in the Far 
Northeast of the country. 

Mr. HART. In explanation of my 
support for the amendment offered, I 
wish the distinguished chairman of the 
committee to understand that the point 
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that was made to me this morning by, 
I believe, one of the largest food proces- 
sors in America situated in Michigan was 
that the removal of the facility would 
have an impact upon his ability to obtain 
services. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement prepared by me on the 
amendment under consideration be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 

There are six questions that must be raised 
and answered concerning the proposed trans- 
fer of the Quartermaster food and container 
research. These six are: 

1. Why is it necessary? 

2. What are the savings for our national 
defense effort? 

3. Why is it advisable from a scientific 
viewpoint? 

4. Why is it advisable from food and con- 
tainer research viewpoint? 

5. What research activities would Quar- 
termaster food and container research be 
combined with? 

6. Have proper studies been made of this 
proposed transfer? 

1. What makes it necessary to move the 
Food and Container Institute from its pres- 
ent quarters in Chicago? 

The buildings now occupied by the Food 
and Container Institute in Chicago are 40- 
year-old six-story buildings originally con- 
structed for warehouse purposes and have 
become increasingly inefficient to operate. 
All interested parties and studies conducted 
by the Army, Department of Defense and by 
outside groups agree on the essentiality of 
the move from present quarters. 

There is considerable urgency in obtaining 
construction authorization this year. The 
move has been under discussion since 1958. 
There must be an adverse effect on employee 
morale and effectiveness resulting from the 
uncertainty of the relocation plans. 

The Army, after very thorough study and 
restudy, has chosen to request authority to 
move to Natick. The primary reasons for 
choosing Natick over any other site in the 
United States are in the area of administra- 
tive economies, integration of research pro- 
grams with important directly related work 
now at Natick, and long term economic 
savings. 

2. What will be the annual savings result- 
ing from the Natick location rather than the 
location elsewhere in the United States? 

The Army estimates operating savings of 
$1,100,000 per year. This includes approxi- 
mately $300,000 in direct mission costs and 
about $800,000 in overhead support. 

3. What research equipment, if any, is or 
would be available at Natick which would 
have to be provided separately at -another 
location? 

The following specialized Army-owned 
equipment now at Natick would provide re- 
search capabilities not now available at the 
Chicago location, except by rental or con- 
tract: Van de Graff electron accelerator, so- 
lar furnace, large hot and cold climate cham- 
bers, mass and infrared spectrographs, vapor 
phase chromatographs, food extraction plant, 
electron miscroscope, X-ray diffraction equip- 
ment, psychophysiological equipment, bio- 
physical equipment. 

4. It has been suggested that the research 
environment at the Chicago area is better 
for the kind of work the Food and Container 
Institute does than ig the Boston area. In 
what extent is this true? 

The essential communication between 
personnel of the FCI and their colleagues in 
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closely related disciplines could be more 
easily effected in Natick than Chicago. 

In a 6-State area, within a 300-mile radius 
of Boston; that is, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Connecticut, there are 147 laboratories en- 
gaged in food research. Within a few miles 
of Natick are the world famous food tech- 
nology laboratories of the MIT and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. General Foods 
has erected one of the Nation’s most modern 
food research centers in Cambridge, less 
than an hour’s drive from Natick. The con- 
tract program in food research and develop- 
ment is distributed throughout the United 
States. This program is expected to con- 
tinue unchanged. Scientific and technical 
libraries are readily available in the Boston 
area. 

The Army alleges that there will be mutual 
benefit to the Food and Container Institute 
and the rest of the QM research program 
through joining the F. & C.I. scientists and 
the Natick staff. 

5. What related work is now being done at 
Natick? 

The technical program at Natick amounts 
to approximately $8 million annually. It 
encompasses many fields of R. & D., virtually 
all of the QM research other than that done 
at the Food and Container Institute. These 
fields include: 

(1) Clothing and personal equipment for 
protecting the soldier from all wartime en- 
vironments; (2) materials of many kinds 
including materials for containers and for 
packaging food and other Quartermaster 
items; (3) mechanical and special purpose 
equipment, including field cooking and 
messing equipment, refrigeration equipment, 
aerial delivery equipment, materials han- 
dling equipment, etc.; (4) environmental 
research; (5) human research; and (6) 
pioneering research in chemistry of food 
flavors and odors, micro-organisms, ionizing 
radiation effects, and thermal effects. 

The movement of the Food and Container 
Institute to this established research and 
engineering center, from which it is now 
administered, will result in greater overall 
efficiency and effectiveness of the technical 
program by consolidating the food and pack- 
aging work now performed in Chicago with 
the related research work on taste, odor, ma- 
terials, and environment now underway at 
Natick. It will put the food technologists 
and package and container development 
people in direct contact with those research- 
ers working on taste, odor, and flavor, and 
on materials. 

6. How can we be sure that all relevant 
factors have been considered in selecting 
the Natick site over any other site in the 
United States? 

The Quartermaster General initiated an 
extensive study in November 1958 to deter- 
mine how the efficiency of the QM Food and 
Container Institute research and develop- 
ment mission could be improved. Sites con- 
sidered to improve the physical plant in- 
cluded the following: 

1. First, all existing installations of the 
QMG were considered as possible sites. This 
included installations in Virginia, New York, 
Texas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
California, Utah, and Massachusetts. 

2. Next, other governmental facilities in 
the Chicago area such as Fort Sheridan. 

8. Finally, consideration was given to the 
construction of a new Government installa- 
tion in the Chicago area such as at the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. In consider- 
ing what should be done it became apparent 
that the greatest increase in efficiency of 
operations would result from joining food 
and container work with the balance of the 
QM Corps research and development now 
being performed at Natick. 

The QM decision has been subjected to ex- 
tensive review. I understand that the 
DDR&E conducted an independent review in 
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February of 1960 which resulted in Defense 
Department support of the fiscal year 1961 
budget request. The General Accounting 
Office conducted a review to determine the 
validity of the cost advantages inherent in 
the move to Natick. It concluded that there 
would be a substantial savings from transfer 
of the facility to the Natick establishment. 

A special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee investigated the 
proposed move and, in its May 1960 report, 
recommended proceeding with the move to 
Natick. Significantly, the subcommittee 
also concluded that there would be substan- 
tial savings and that even if there were no 
savings, the move should be made in the 
interest of increased efficiency of the re- 
search operations. 

In January 1961, the Illinois Institute of 
Technology made a study of the problem of 
relocating the Food and Container Institute 
out of its present location in the Chicago 
administrative center and concluded that 
the Illinois Institute of Technology campus 
would be a suitable location. This study 
further suggested that the problem be re- 
viewed by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences; that they study and make recommen- 
dations as to programs, facilities, and site 
for the Institute. 

Finally, in April of this year, the Secre- 
tary of the Army ordered a special study to 
review the validity of the Army position. 
As a part of his study, the Secretary of the 
Army requested the comments and recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Board on QM 
Research and Development of the National 
Academy of Science-National Research 
Council. This was appropriate in view of 
section 108 of H.R. 5000, the House amend- 
ment to this bill. This study reaffirmed the 
Department of Defense position in conclud- 
ing that activity should be moved to Natick 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Therefore, I urge that the Senate com- 
mittee’s bill be adopted by defeating the 
proposed amendment to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovuGtas] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia? 

I wish to offer an amendment on page 
68 of the committee amendment, line 
10, to strike the figure “$3,300,000” and 
substitute therefor “$13,200,000.” 

We have a very serious situation in the 
New London area and in Groton, where 
the submarine base is located. 

The House bill originally authorized 
800 new units of family housing, which 
was to be the Capehart type of housing. 
The Senate committee, in considering all 
the difficulty, to put it mildly, that we 
have had with Capehart housing, espe- 
cially in connection with the Hayes deals 
in California, struck out all of the Cape- 
hart housing and substituted some 
appropriated funds housing therefor. 

That action cut the New London sub- 
marine base area down from 800 units 
to 200 units. Due to the Polaris missile 
system program, the submarine program 
has been stepped up very rapidly. We 
already had a shortage of housing at 
that location before the work was 
stepped up. Now the work is stepped up 
and the New London area is the head- 
quarters for training submariners. 

We already have a serious situation. 
Unless we get more housing than the 200 
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units allowed in the bill, the situation 
will be untenable. My amendment would 
provide four times as much housing as 
would the Senate bill under the appro- 
priation process. It would give us the 
800 units of housing proposed in the 
House bill. So I am only going as far 
as the House went in asking for enough 
to construct the proposed 800 units. 

In order to show statistically the status 
of family housing at the submarine base 
in New London, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks aq 
memorandum which was prepared for 
me by the Navy be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1961. 
Memorandum for Senator PREscoTT BuSH. 
Subject: Status of family housing at NSB, 
New London, Conn. 

1. In accordance with your request the fol- 

lowing information is provided: 


Number of units now available (ade- 


RRO) einige me mr bp cow ain oh ramen 486 
Number of units under contract____- 1, 000 
Number of units authorized not yet 

under construction... ...4........- 0 

NE hid rte ss ath mela ee matin ih 1, 486 
Estimated additional requirement__. 3, 264 


In addition to the above units the House 
Armed Services Committee approved 800 
Capehart units in the fiscal year 1962 MCON 
bill H.R. 5000. However, these were deleted 
from the Senate bill and 200 units of ap- 
propriated fund housing substituted there- 
for. 

There are 300 units of World War II hous- 
ing (low cost rental units) which will be dis- 
posed of as housing accommodations if the 
800 units are approved in the 1962 program. 

FRANK L. JOHNSON, 
Rear Admiral, US. Navy, Director 
Shore Activities, Development and 
Control Division. 


Mr. BUSH. I ask that another mem- 
orandum that was prepared on this 
same subject for the use of myself and 
others entitled ‘‘The Need for Capehart 
Housing in New London,” also be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE NEED FOR CAPEHART HOUSING IN NEW 

LONDON 

The requirements for Capehart housing 
in the New London area are not new. They 
have been recognized as valid since 1957. 
Efforts have continued toward procuring 
from all sources sufficient units in order to 
provide adequate and suitable quarters for 
military families at modest living standards, 
at reasonable rents or within acceptable 
commuting distances. The Capehart hous- 
ing can provide a solution to this New Lon- 
don housing shortage perhaps more eco- 
nomically and rapidly than any other known 
plan. 

Early in 1957 the submarine base housing 
survey showed an accute shortage of avail- 
able rentals even including those which 
could not meet the DOD criteria in regards 
to suitability, rental pay scale of the military 
man or within a commuting distance of 15 
miles to the submarine base. This situation 
has not changed. On the strength of the 
need existing in 1957, the Navy and Congress 
approved the submarine base request for 
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1,050 units by location for New London. Be- 
cause of the DOD limitation on the number 
of starts during the forthcoming fiscal year, 
this figure was cut to 500 units. A request 
was made for the 1959 fiscal year supple- 
mental but was not funded although fully 
supported by the Navy Inspector General as 
a justified item. The second increment of 
500 units was held in abeyance by DOD and 
the Navy until the first increment could 
start construction. 

The real setback came when the contrac- 
tor for the first 500 approved units was 
unable to get financial backing and this 
project had to be readvertised. This mis- 
fortune caused a full year’s delay in starting 
construction at a time when the FBM pro- 
gram was being accelerated. The contract 
for the first 500 Capehart units was finally 
awarded to Blitz Corp. in early 1960. 
Construction was started in March 1960 and 
at the present rate of construction will not 
be completed until October 1961. 

When requirements for support of the 
FBM Squadron 14 were made known, it be- 
came apparent that previous estimates cof 
housing requirements would have to be re- 
vised upward to accommodate the 1,150 ad- 
ditional families of submarine crewmen of 
the Polaris submarines. The second incre- 
ment of 500 Capehart units was reinstated 
on the 1960 execution list on the strength of 
the new impact the additional squadron 
would have on the already critically short 
housing condition in New London. 

The contract for this second increment 
was awarded in January 1961 but the earli- 
est completion date is October 1962. This 
entire block of housing is scheduled to be 
assigned exclusively to families of the Po- 
laris submarines although originally ap- 
proved to alleviate the previously known 
housing deficiency before the additional 
assignment of the Polaris Squadron to New 
London. 

Annual housing surveys are taken each 
March. Due to the accelerated FBM program 
the military population in the New London 
area has increased even more rapidly than 
predicted. For example, on March 31, 1958, 
there was a net housing deficit of 1,019 units. 
On May 1, 1959, there was a net ae def- 
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icit computed on the same criteria of 2,679. 
This figure is broken down as follows: 

On waiting list for Dolphin Gardens and 
Conning Towers, 360. Occupy substandard 
private housing (within rental allowance but 
have to share kitchen or bathroom with one 
or two other families, basement or attic 
apartments with excessive fuel costs during 
winter months, or in summer rental units 
without central heating and available only 
during September 10 to May 25 period at 
reasonable rent. Fuel cost often exceeds 
rent), 422. Living in adequate housing but 
located in excess of 15 miles from submarine 
base, 243. 

Living in adequate private housing but 
paying rents at least 15 percent above rental 
allowance, 1,654. 

Net deficit of inadequate housing, 2,679. 

This is the deficit before assignment of 
1,150 families of the FBM squadron who 
desire housing. In addition, 800 men have 
families who reside beyond 100 miles of New 
London and have elected not to move their 
families because of the excessive costs to 
maintain a household there. On the brighter 
side there are some 2,059 military families 
who have been able to rent adequate hous- 
ing from private sources in New London at 
a fee within 15 percent of the military rental 
allowance. The Housing Office since August 
1960 has rented 460 units of private housing 
and reports only 76 units available which 
have been inspected to meet minimal stand- 
ards and remain in the bracket of military 
rental allowances. On February 15, 1961, the 
waiting list was 840. 

When Capehart housing was approved for 
New London, the Navy, by law, had to take 
over the title VIII housing, Dolphin Gardens, 
and convert it to public quarters. Best esti- 
mates point to rehabilitation of the Dolphin 
Garden units, 400 in number, being com- 
pleted about September 1, 1961. Currently 
138 units have been completed and occupied. 
Also the first units of the Capehart first in- 
crement will be completed starting in March 
at the rate of about 10 units per week 
through September 1961. 

The rate of arrival of families of crewman 
attached to FBM squadrons homeported in 
New London is as indicated: 









Number of 
Ship Arrival date Crew families 
members | (housing re- 
quirements) 
George Washington (SSBN598)__.............-.--.----.. a ca ieapabind: aheeadeenitaiots 220 |. = 
Patrick Henry (SSBN599) _- eh dtnE a onulingnacnnns Gena lssadadestbbte staan 220 170 
Theodore Roosevelt (SSBN600)....__- on Mach MGG St. coe et 220 1142 
Ethan Allen (SS BN608): 
I eine tiie becnaticareiangis eosin tees nn Benin cs ital ai January 1000. c= 2. ccs 100 66 
et sc ta ep oaen an aenmnipen mw ereiacegicianchl Apeth Wihss o 5-5 s- asitcise 120 66 
Robert E. Lee (SSBN601)-_ -.....-.--...-.--.-- id os PI I ons csiy wo gcinatis aah 220 174 
Abraham Lincoln (SS BN602)_............--...-- Reg Nar eee 220 122 
Thomas A, Edison Caen 
i eceie vent besa ancbcsegl i AN liaise ts tape mascksts cain 100 66 
Gold__ Bh, hee $s, .-| October 1961_-. 3 120 66 
Sam Houston (SSBN609) ___. .-.--| April 1962__.. Z 220 122 
John Marshall (SSBN611)-- ---| August 1962_........ Ghtectedn de | 220 122 
Padbodan eidsdest ciidsvssiwe acl dot 21, 116 


i saitesc ted ecceaen as iene 


1 34 after school is out. 
2 34 about July 1961. 


Incident to the population growth in 
southeastern Connecticut, civilian housing 
construction has likewise lagged the pop- 
ulation input. The local civilian employ- 
ees of General Dynamics, Chas. W. Pfizer 
and Dow Chemical Co., have their housing 
problem to compound the Navy's. The 
News and Views of the Greater New London 
Chamber of Commerce (April 4, 1960) states, 
“A report from the State labor department 
shows that one out of four persons working 
in New London is from outside the New 
London labor market area. 

A total of 7,500 outside residents com- 
mute to jobs in the New London area from 
80 towns in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Three thousand and ten of these come from 
Norwich area (over 15 miles) and 3,350 
from the Westerly, R.I., area (over 20 miles). 


Based on the March 1960 survey, the Navy 
submitted a request to the Department of 
Defense for 800 Capehart units. This was 
done after a meeting with the local real 
estate and civic officials whereby resolutions 
to support the Navy request were made. 
The civic group was requested to assist in 
providing an additional 768 units to fall 
within the enlisted rental allowance. 

The New London area needs the 200 
Capehart units to be included in the fiscal 
year 1961 execution list and the remaining 
600 units of the 800 originally programed to 
be reinstated in the fiscal year 1962 project. 
Of the 800 originally programed for fiscal 
year 1962, 300 units are slated as replace- 
ment of the 300 low-cost rental units of 
Conning Towers (a World War II tempo- 
rary Government housing development still 
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maintained by the Navy). Experience dic- 
tates that these 300 units should not be de- 
molished until the need for their use has 
subsided and the Capehart units are com- 
pleted. 


Military personnel assigned to units in New 
London area 


From DD854 as of April 1960: 


On board: 
CO oo os Seda ele ae 1021 
E4 and above enlisted___________ 3724 
Below E4 enlisted____.__.___--__ 3232 
babi. cob ss cs SS eee 7977 
One year projected: 
EIR i esi cciteeminieeatiacddinets 1077 
E4 and above enlisted____.__.___ 4415 
Below E4 enlisted__..-........_-- 3194 
Tee ei a a ceeds 8686 
Two years projected 
bs wee hii san bn ~ anes beaiandee 1225 
E4 and above enlisted_______._.- 4978 
Below E4 enlisted_..._._.._---~- 3201 
is Sik, Sask i Seca aes ee 9404 
Current as of February 15, 1961: 
On board: 
COON 58 oe ik i CSRS 1102 
E4 and above enlisted_____.__.__ 4564 
Below E4 enlisted.___..-......-. 3362 
Tint nigas Ohi ndinncn tenant 9028 
One year projected 
CREE sit cain mactincidad 1150 
E4 and above enlisted___.....__. 5043 
Below E4 enlisted__._......----- 3580 
a a a 9773 
Two years projected: 
CIO oink ccenimanmbiitaaieainearinepicign atetiien 1235 
E4 and above enlisted___.._----- 5578 
Below E4 enlisted..............-. 3252 
Me@stis xs. wi Sel bad is 10, 065 


Mr. BUSH. I ask this because that ad- 
ditional memorandum, while it was pre- 
pared for Capehart housing, nevertheless 
outlines even more clearly than the pre- 
vious one the crying need for these addi- 
tional units at New London, Conn. 

Without wishing to prolong the de- 
bate, and in conclusion, I say that this 
is a very pressing situation. I have 
great reluctance in asking to increase 
the authorization bill by $10 million, 
because I am in sympathy with the gen- 
eral objective of the committee, of which 
I am a member, in delaying the Cape- 
hart program for a while, until we can 
see whether we can get it back on the 
track and cut out some of the non- 
sense connected with the costly pro- 
cedures of the kind we experienced in 
California. I am in general sympathy 
with that endeavor. I do not like to 
increase the authorization for an ap- 
propriation in the face of a budget which 
is already in prospective deficit by about 
$4 billion next fiscal year, on top of a 
billion dollar deficit this year. There- 
fore, I say I am doing this with reluc- 
tance. I would not do it unless I very 
greatly feared the effect this cutback 
will have on the whole submarine pro- 
gram and the training of the men. 

After all, the families of these men 
must have housing on the station. The 
situation, at the rate the men are com- 
ing in and are expected to come in dur- 
ing the years immediately ahead, will 
be intolerable, unless we get approx- 
imately the amount of housing that is 
contained in the House bill. I beg my 
great leader and my good friend the 
Senator from Georgia to accept the 
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amendment. 
mercy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not a question 
of mercy, so much as it is a question of 
justice. There is a great need in New 
London for additional housing. There 
is a great need for additional housing 
at a number of other stations. In some 
cases it is just as great as at New Lon- 
don. New London has fared pretty well. 
Of a total of 1,500 housing units in the 
bill, New London gets 200. In addition, 
there are 500 units in the bill which can 
be allocated at the discretion of the 
Department of Defense. If the need is 
greater in New London than anywhere 
else, the Secretary of Defense can allo- 
cate some additional housing units there. 
I do not believe we would be justified in 
appropriating $13 million for military 
housing at New London, Conn., when we 
weigh those needs against the needs of 
the rest of the country. I would like to 
be helpful to my good friend the Senator 
from Connecticut, who is a very hard 
working member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, but I would not be justi- 
fied in accepting the amendment which 
he offers. I will have to ask the Senate 
to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sorry to get that 
message from the Senator from Georgia. 
His experience in these matters, of 
course, is vast, and we all respect him 
for it. I have the strong feeling that 
this is a very unusual situation. I had 
hoped that the Senator would be willing 
to take the amendment to conference, 
where I am sure he would find the Mem- 
bers of the House very sympathetic to- 
ward it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The House bill con- 
tains 800 units for New London. The 
subject will be in conference, and I am 
sure the members of the conference 
committee will bear in mind what the 
Senator from Connecticut has said. 
However, I do not believe that we would 
be justified in accepting an amendment 
of this size. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
those assurances. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I propose, follow- 
ing the disposition of the Senator’s 
amendment, to submit an amendment to 
restore the Capehart housing, as pro- 
vided in the House bill, which will in- 
clude an 800-unit authorization for the 
submarine base at New London, Conn. 
It will restore the pattern of housing 
which has been in effect since 1935, and 
which originated under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], when he was chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
that information. It give me no com- 
fort, however, because I feel that the 
committee has probably acted wisely in 
deferring the Capehart housing program 
until we get to the bottom of some of 
our problems which have developed in 
connection with it. So I am afraid the 
Senator only poses a dilemma for me, 
rather than giving me any comfort, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be stated. 


I throw myself on his 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 68, 
line 10, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$3,300,000,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$13,300,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] about the Airmunitions Surveil- 
lance Facility at Hill Air Force Range 
in Utah. Authorization for this facility 
was included in the bill by the House 
but taken out by the Senate committee. 
I hope I am correct in understanding 
that the Senate committee will be willing 
to consider again its position when it 
meets with the House on this matter in 
conference. 

The facilities requested for the Hill Air 
Force Range will enable the Air Force 
Logistics Command to continue its air- 
munitions surveillance program on the 
larger and newer solid propellant rocket 
engines. The program includes environ- 
mental simulation, radiographic, ultra- 
sonic, pressure leakage, laboratory anal- 
ysis, and ultimate destruct testing of 
solid propellants. The proposal does 
not establish a new test center and does 
not duplicate existing facilities. 

The objectives of the surveillance 
program are totally at variance with re- 
search and development testing proce- 
dures. The difference in test objectives 
dictates the need for different equipment 
and personnel of different skills. Sur- 
veillance testing has long been recog- 
nized as a proper Air Force Logistics 
Command function. It is further recog- 
nized that this project is better related 
to Hill Air Force Base because of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and function. 

The need for this facility is dictated 
by safety criteria. Engines in excess of 
50 pounds can no longer be destruct 
tested on Hill Air Force Base. Weapon 
systems affected are Minuteman, Sky- 
bolt, Bomarc B, Bull Pup, Hound Dog, 
Genie, and Falcon. 

The economic benefits of the surveil- 
lance program over the past 5 years are 
significant. The program has already 
saved the taxpayers over 140 million 
dollars by extending the shelf life of pro- 
pellant engines. It is expected that even 
greater savings will accrue on the larger 
and more costly solid propellant engines. 
As an example, if the shelf life of the 
Minuteman can be extended as little as 2 
months, the cost of the Hill Air Force 
Range will be more than paid for. 

Immediate approval of this project is 
required if the Air Force is to continue 
to assure the performance, reliability, 
and serviceability of Air Force explo- 
sives and solid propellants. Without 
this facility, the Air Force has no 
capability to evaluate the products of 
industry nor a yardstick against which 
it can measure the status of solid propel- 
lant weapon systems on these larger and 
newer weapon systems. 

I ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services to consider this 
subject in conference. I shall not pro- 
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pose an amendment at this time, but 
merely wish to make this request to the 
chairman. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Utah had discussed the 
perplexing question the committee had 
before it, whether we were justified in 
proceeding to establish this very large 
research center at Hill Air Force Range 
in Utah. If it is to be established, that 
is the proper place for it. It undoubt- 
edly has all the natural advantages one 
could ask for in connection with re- 
search in this type of development work 
on missiles. The committee decided, in 
view of such a large anticipated expendi- 
ture, because the first appropriation is 
only a small part of it—it will cost vast 
sums of money to complete the project 
once it is inaugurated—that we would 
like to take another look at it. That 
feeling was accentuated by the fact that 
the Department of the Air Force, in the 
recent reorganization of the Air Mate- 
rial Command and ARDC has shifted 
these agencies around. 

Prior to that time the work at Edwards 
Air Force Base was under one agency of 
the Air Force, and that at Hill Air Force 
Range was under another agency. I be- 
lieve I am correct, that under the new 
organizational structure, the work at 
these two facilities would come under 
the same command. 

That led the committee to indulge the 
hope, which more often than not proved 
futile in the end, that a system might 
be devised to save large sums of money 
by doing both jobs at Edwards Air Force 
Base. However, the Air Force says that 
is not practicable. We shall have to 
give further consideration to the whole 
subject in conference, to determine 
whether it is wise to carry this work over 
for 1 year. 

I assure the Senator from Utah that 
the conferees appreciate receiving this 
information and will consider it during 
the course of our negotiations with the 
other body. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, which is at the 
desk. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed without reading. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 67, between lines 21 and 22 in 
the committee amendment it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

“Sec. 107. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of title IV of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
construct family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations: 

“INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

“Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 250 units. 

“Fort Benning, Georgia, 500 units. 

“Fort Stewart, Georgia, 160 units. 

“Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 200 units. 

“Camp Irwin, California, 240 units. 

“Fort Meyer, Virginia, 525 units. 

“Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado, 40 
units. 

“Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, 34 units. 

“Sharpe General Depot, California, 50 
units. 

“OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

“Canal Zone, Atlantic side, 200 units. 

“Canal Zone, Pacific side, 500 units.” 
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On page 75, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 206. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of title IV of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
construct family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations: 

“Naval Base, Charleston, South Carolina, 
500 units. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, 
500 units. 

“Naval Facility, Fort Miles, Lewes, Dela- 
ware, 30 units. 

“Naval Station, 
units. 

“Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut, 800 units. 

“Naval Base, Norfolk, Virginia, 600 units. 


Mayport, Florida, 500 


“Naval Construction Battalion Center, 


Port Hueneme, California, 400 units. 

“Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, 30 units.” 

On page 88, between lines 14 and 15, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 307. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of title IV of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized 
to construct family housing for occupancy 
as public quarters at the following loca- 
tions: 

“Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, 135 units. 

“Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, 300 
units. 

“Lawrence G. Hanscom Air Force Base, 
Massachusetts, 200 units. 

“Hill Air Force Base, Utah, 380 units.” 

On page 88, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all down through line 24, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 401. Section 803 (a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the last proviso and inserting 
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in lieu thereof the following: ‘And provided 
further, That no more mortgages shall be 
insured under this title after October 1, 1962, 
except pursuant to a commitment to insure 
before such date, and not more than thirty- 
seven thousand family housing units shall 
be contracted for after June 30, 1959, pur- 
suant to any mortgage insured under sec- 
tion 803 of this title after such date.’” 

On page 89, line 22, strike out “III, and 
Iv” and insert in lieu thereof ‘and III’. 

On page 90, strike out line 11. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would restore the House pro- 
visions on Capehart housing. These 
provisions are summarized in the report 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

1. New Capehart housing: 

The committee increased the number of 
authorized new Capehart housing units 
which could be initiated by the departments 
from the 2,025 units requested in H.R. 2743 
to a total of 7,074 new units. 

This change was initiated by the commit- 
tee after it had learned that the individual 
service departments had originally requested 
more than 22,000 additional Capehart units 
for inclusion in this bill. This figure was 
then drastically reduced by the Department 
of Defense to 7,074 units. However, the 
Bureau of the Budget, for reasons not evi- 
dent to the committee, required a further 
reduction to 2,025 units. 

Department of Defense and various serv- 
ice witnesses all testified that the 7,074 fig- 
ure represented the absolute minimum num- 

















Estimated total requirements !_.............-.-.--------- 
I id isis tinaindhin cai mae mhindibhindin aan papnibe nage 


wae ___ 648, , 638 519, 657 123, 981 644, 926 
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ber of new Capehart units that would be 
required to meet new high-priority housing 
needs. 

Under these circumstances and in view of 
the great deficiency in military housing as- 
sets, the committee unanimously approved 
the higher authorization for Capehart hous- 
ing. 

2. Ceiling on Capehart units: 

The committee increased the ceiling on 
the total number of Capehart units that 
could be built by the departments from the 
present ceiling of 25,000 to a new ceiling of 
37,000. 

The departments pointed out that under 
the present ceiling contained in the last 
proviso of section 803(a) of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 635), as amended, the 
services are prohibited from contracting for 
more than 25,000 units after June 30, 1959. 
However, Congress has, to date, authorized 
the construction of 35,061 units subsequent 
to June 30, 1959. The net result, therefore, 
is an inability of the departments to execute 
the total program actually authorized. To 
date 5,160 units have been deferred because 
of this ceiling. Therefore, the committee 
agreed to raise the ceiling a total of 12,000 
units to accommodate the 5,160 deferred 
units previously authorized and also to ac- 
commodate the 7,074 additional new units 
contained in this bill. 

(3) Capehart authority continued: 

The committee, extended, as originally 
requested by the departments, until Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, the termination date for the 
Capehart program as contained in the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended. The pres- 
ent termination date is October 1, 1961. 
The committee supports a continuation of 
the Capehart program since it has proven 
to be an excellent mechanism for the devel- 
opment of new housing for military families. 
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1 Requirements for military personnel who receive quarters allowance under perma- 
nent legislation (officers and enlisted men in grade E-7, E-6, and E-5; and in E-4 with 
7 or more years of service) and key civilians, Does not include attaché, rotational and 
student personnel, ete. Requirements for 1961 and 1962 reflect reduction due to new 
oversea ‘‘dependents” policy calculated on the basis of all exceptions made by the 


Secretary of Defense through Jan. 25, 1961. 


2 Substandard quarters in process of rehabilitation under Public Law 85-241, sec. 


407, are reported under this category. 


3 Data reflects elimination of units through conversion (for example, consolidation 

of 2 single bedroom units into a multiple bedroom unit). 

4 Data shown for June 30, 1962, are based upon a preliminary review by OSD of 
proposed service programs and are subject to change. 

5 Substandard units programed for rehabilitation under Public Law 85-241, sec. 


407, are reported under this category. 


¢ Includes 4,467 units which may not be built because of the last proviso of sec. 


803(a) of the National Housing Act as amended. 
Norte.— United States includes the 50 States and District of Columbia. 
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MILITARY HOUSING 


H.R. 5000 contains authorization for the 
construction of 7,074 Capehart housing units 
for military families. The committee on 
armed services is of the opinion that these 
additional authorizations for Capehart hous- 
ing represent only a relatively modest in- 
crement of the total of new housing required 
by the military departments. 

The table below reflects the total housing 
assets of the military departments as con- 
trasted to estimated total requirements be- 
ginning June 30, 1960, and ending June 30, 
1962. An inspection of these figures reveals 
that more than 63,000 of the housing units 
presently occupied by our military families 
are substandard and do not qualify as 
“adequate public quarters.” 

It is apparent to the committee that no 
significant reduction in the number of “sub- 
standard housing units” will be achieved 
until “adequate public quarters” are made 
available in sufficient quantity to replace 
such substandard units. Consequently, the 
committee accepted the minimum recom- 
mendation of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and authorized the 7,074 
units determined by the Department as es- 
sential to meet the high priority housing 
requirements of the individual services. 


A REVIEW OF THE SOURCES OF HOUSING PREVI- 
OUSLY MADE AVAILABLE TO THE MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS 


A. Appropriated funds construction: 

There was little construction of family 
housing of any sort in the period immedi- 
ately following World War II, partly as a re- 
sult of the uncertainty of the Nation’s long- 
range military plans, partly because of the 
existence of large numbers of temporary 
World War II housing assets. Most of the 
funds which Congress did appropriate in this 
period were used to convert these temporary 
rental units into adequate public quarters. 
In 1947, for example, Congress appropriated 
funds for 8,625 units for the Army, but all 
were either shell type structures or conver- 
sions. In 1948 the Army received no housing 
appropriation at all. 

The passage of the Department of Defense 
housing bill in 1954 marked the beginning of 
an appropriated fund housing program of 
major significance. This legislation author- 
ized 11,967 family units in fiscal year 1955, 
but appropriations were made for only 40 
percent of the authorization. In the fol- 
lowing year appropriations were granted for 
most of the unfunded portion of the fiscal 
year 1955 program as well as for the fiscal 
year 1956 authorization of 16,582 units, but 
construction continued to fall short of au- 
thorizations while projects were reviewed to 
see if they could more suitably be developed 
under the newly authorized title VIII (Cape- 
hart) program. In 1956 an additional 3,790 
units were authorized in Public Law 84-968, 
making a total of 32,339 for fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957. Of these and subsequent au- 
thorizations only about 18,000 units were 
actually funded and built. 

Appropriated fund housing, although less 
significant quantitatively than the Wherry 
or Capehart programs, has been important to 
the Defense Department’s comprehensive 
plan for reducing the military housing defi- 
cit. It has proved a flexible source of new 
construction both in the United States and 
overseas, wherever any of the other special 
programs is impracticable. In the United 
States, for example, it has met the need for 
small projects (less than 20 units), where 
it is felt that a new Capehart project would 
not be feasible. It is useful in a few high- 
cost areas or in projects for senior officers. 

B. The Wherry program: 

As noted above, between 1948 and 1954 
there was a gap in appropriated funds hous- 
ing programs, which was largely filled by 
our first major privately financed program. 
This was the so-called Wherry program, au- 
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thorized by Public Law 81-211, enacted Au- 
gust 8, 1949. This act added to the National 
Housing Act a new title, “Title VIII—Mil- 
itary Housing Insurance,” created a “military 
housing insurance fund,’ authorized the 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure mortgages on military 
family housing projects, and enlarged the 
then existing authority of the military de- 
partments to lease land for such projects 
and to sell utility services to the project 
developers. 

Wherry projects for the most part were 
built on Government-owned land located 
on or near the various installations, and out- 
leased to the developer or sponsor for a pe- 
riod of 50 years (in some early cases 75 
years). The sponsor undertook to organize 
the mortgagor corporation which actually 
held the lease, and to finance, build, main- 
tain, and operate the completed units, which 
were made available on a rental basis to 
tenants designated by the local base com- 
mander. Military tenants retained their 
basic allowance for quarters. Normally, the 
units were rented unfurnished. Wherry 
mortgages were generally limited to $8,100 
per unit, based on 90 percent of an estimated 
replacement cost of $9,000 per unit. 

Altogether the Wherry program was suc- 
cessful in producing a substantial number 
of relatively low cost, but reasonably ade- 
quate units to meet an acute shortage. A 
total of 268 projects were built for the three 
military departments, comprising a total of 
83,742 units. 

C. The Capehart program: 

By 1955 the Wherry construction program 
came toahalt. This resulted from increased 
construction costs, and from legislative en- 
actments which made it impossible for pro- 
spective Wherry sponsors to mortgage out— 
that is, to acquire a 10 percent equity inter- 
est in projects with little or no cash in- 
vestment. Since there was some doubt as to 
the volume of appropriated funds housing 
which could be actually funded, efforts were 
made to devise a new privately financed pro- 
gram without certain of the Wherry defects. 
Specifically, the departments sought a pro- 
gram under which the mortgages would cover 
all construction costs, and ownership of the 
completed projects would vest in the military 
departments. 

Title IV of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 (Public Law 84-345, approved Aug. 
11, 1955) authorized the acquisition of mili- 
tary family housing under an amended title 
VIII of the National Housing Act, the so- 
called Capehart program. The statute con- 
templated that housing projects be con- 
structed on Government-owned property, 
pursuant to competitive bidding by private 
contractors, and financed by the proceeds of 
100-percent mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Under the Capehart program the winning 
bidder forms a mortgagor corporation which 
takes the land under a 50-year lease, and is 
the “owner” of the leasehold and improve- 
ments thereon. Upon completion of con- 
struction and receipt by the builder of his 
final payment, the capital stock of the mort- 
gagor corporation is delivered to the spon- 
soring military department, which thereupon 
undertakes the maintenance and operation 
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of the housing, and the amortization of the 
mortgage over a 25-year term. Capehart 
units are public quarters, occupied on the 
basis of forfeiture of quarters allowances, 
which are used to pay the principal and 
interest on the Capehart mortgages. The 
mortgages may not exceed an average of 
$16,500 per unit. Appropriated funds (not to 
exceed $1,500 per unit) are authorized to be 
spent for site acquisition, rough site improve- 
ments, and offsite utilities. 

Of the 98,700 Capehart units completed or 
under contract on December 31, 1960, the 
average mortgage was $15,850 and the average 
appropriated funds expenditure was $850, for 
a total average unit cost of $16,700. The De- 
fense Department has recognized that the 
interest charges under the Capehart program 
were somewhat higher than the cost of long- 
term direct Treasury borrowing, but as pre- 
viously noted, it has felt that the size of the 
housing program, together with competition 
with priority military items for available 
funds, has precluded a large-scale use of 
direct appropriations for military family 
housing. 

a s * + + 


CONSTRUCTION DELAYS AT CAPEHART HOUSING 
PROJECTS 


During the latter part of May 1960, work 
stopped on seven Capehart projects which 
were being constructed, for practical pur- 
poses, by the same organization. 

The projects affected were the following: 


Units 
BEY « Oe BN, SR aca nnn mana 410 
Navy: Camp Lejeune, N.C_-......-_-. 800 
Air Force: 
Beale Air Force Base No.1, Calif.....§. 570 
Beale Air Force Base No. 2, Calif...... 400 
Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak... 220 
Grand Forks Air Force Base No. 1, 
ky Rea a a 744 
Grand Forks Air Force Base No. 2, 
I nr a dln tno Se wo vein 304 
Total (all projects) ........... 3, 448 


The work stoppage occurred as a conse- 
quence of a dispute between the prime con- 
tractor and various subcontractors and ma- 
terial suppliers over the amount of claims 
remaining to be paid. 

Unfortunately, because of the nature of 
the contract documents and procedures, the 
military departments were not in a position 
to take direct action to cause a resumption 
of work on the projects. Consequently, the 
departments were necessarily required to ob- 
serve the legal procedures involved in situa- 
tions in which a builder of a FHA insured 
project has defaulted on his contract on 
Government property. 

Representatives of all parties in interest 
have met frequently since the beginning of 
the work stoppage and it now appears that 
effective final arrangements have been made 
to immediately resume work on_ these 
projects. 

The Department of Defense has advised the 
Committee on Armed Services that on Fri- 
day, February 24, 1961, authority to enter 
into completion contracts for the seven proj- 
ects was given to the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 


Title VIII (Capehart) housing program—Summary of program development as of 
Dec. 31, 1960 














Total, all services Army Navy Air Force 
Projects | Units | Projects | Units | Projects | Units | Projects | Units 
Total authorized. ____-- 309 | 116,091 112} 36,385 60 | 19,806 137 59, 900 
meen ais os ot 187 71, 233 77 22, 819 21 5, 873 89 42, 541 
Under construction.........-- 66 | 27,496 15 7,142 18 7, 430 33 12, 924 
Bidder accepted._......------ 10 4, 343 3 1, 867 6 2,076 400 
a 46 | 13,019 17 4, 557 15 4, 427 14 4, 035 
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In the meantime, Defense and FHA are 
continuing their efforts to develop changes 
in the Capehart procedures which will enable 
both agencies to act promptly in event of 
future defaults on Capehart projects. 
Changes now under consideration would en- 
able FHA to take control much sooner fol- 
lowing default so as to arrange for a resump- 
tion of work. 

The Department of Defense has advised 
that it is now anticipated that the period 
of work stoppage, should cases of this type 
reoccur, can be reduced from 9 months (as 
in the current cases) to 6 or 8 weeks. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, for 
purposes of comparison, the action of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is summarized in its report. I ask 
unanimous consent that the summary be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


FAMILY HOUSING 


This year, in lieu of authorizing so-called 
Capehart housing units requested in the 
bill, the committee has approved 2,000 units 
of appropriated fund housing at an average 
cost of $16,500 per unit. The locations for 
these units were selected by the Defense 
Department and are identical in number 
and location to the Capehart units pro- 
posed in the bill as originally submitted 
to the Congress, with one exception. This 
exception is the 525 units proposed for Fort 
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Myer, Va., which has been dealt with earlier 
in this report. These 2,000 units consist of 
1,500 at specific locations and 500 at loca- 
tions to be designated by the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee. The Secretary of 
Defense is requested to advise the Commit- 
tees on the Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives within 30 
days after such allocations are made as to 
the service and the location. 

During the past several years the Con- 
gress and the executive branch have tried 
several approaches to meet the housing re- 
quirements of the military. None of these, 
in the final analysis, have proved adequate 
from the standpoint of economy. Both 
Wherry and Capehart housing have been 
costly programs, although admittedly they 
have served a purpose. The committee be- 
lieved that the time had come when serious 
consideration had to be given to abandoning 
the present approach and steps taken to 
meet this problem through the regular an- 
nual authorization and appropriation proc- 
ess. The committee is convinced that this 
method of providing necessary housing will 
be more economical and satisfactory and will 
save the Government substantial sums in 
the long run. No housing program can be 
successful, however, unless carefully thought 
out ground rules are promulgated by the 
Defense Establishment and realistic ap- 
praisals are made of community support 
before approval is granted for the construc- 
tion of military housing units. 

The units approved by the committee are 
as follows: 


| 
Number 








Department Location Amount 
of units 

NL. decade ae Cope sy Ge aa on SR a ais ek tee 200 $3, 300, 000 
stilts tide bvigninn ad PeOUes nse Cmeretetts 1.0). «5. .canaidainnduntds neces sqenad anaes 200 3, 300, 000 
Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif. .......................-..-...- 200 3, 300, 000 

Naval Facility, Fort Miles, Lewes, Del........-..--..---.--.--.-- 30 495, 000 

a | aa re ee er ea eee ee 140 2, 310, 000 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn_..-.......--.--.----- 200 3, 300, 000 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, Calif__...-- 200 3, 300, 000 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter Harbor, Maine_.....-.--- 30 495, 000 

Air Force......--- igh, EE eI I I SI i, ctemcimciind taiblice eininialaneauleihuie adilaidl 300 4, 950, 000 
DPR oc occaancteo= SEE ETE GH EE PON on oducéndnensvancevocnucdendhenaaneeey 500 8, 250, 000 
don <tnictioieecdenibceeks ddaboohaqessatpapesdaheemidiucerammeinatee ied 2, 000 33, 000, 000 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate committee bill will prevent the 
the construction of houses previously 
authorized by Congress because it con- 
tains a construction ceiling lower than 
past authorizations. Final plans are 
prepared and that construction is ready 
to proceed at several locations. The 
housing units involved approach 6,000 
as follows. Army, 1,734 units, located as 
follows: Fort Bliss, Tex., 494 units; Fort 
Lewis, Wash., 500 units; Fort Campbell, 
Ky., 400 units; Fort Sill, Okla., 350 units. 
For the Navy, 2,384 units, located as fol- 
lows: Alameda, Calif., 900 units; Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., 400 units; Sugar 
Grove, W. Va., 142 units; Oceana, Va., 
40 units; Great Lakes, Ill., 142 units; 
New Iberia, La., 178 units; Point Mugu, 
Calif., 100 units; Monterey, Calif., 100 
units; Yuma, Ariz., 40 units; Memphis, 
Tenn., 250 units; Twentynine Palms, 
Calif., 50 units. For the Air Force, 1,830 
units, located as follows: Offutt Air 
Force Base, Nebr., 500 units; Truax 
Field, Wis., 280 units; Kincheloe Air 
Force Base, Mich., 190 units; Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, Calif., 200 units; 
Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 260 
units; Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., 200 
units; Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, 
Okla., 100 units; Amarillo Air Force 
Base, Tex., 100 units. These units were 


authorized by the Congress in the past 
2 years and cannot proceed to construc- 
tion because of an imposed ceiling and 
no increased ceiling is provided in this 
bill, as recommended by the administra- 
tion and contained in the House bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Okla- 
homa anticipates, as of the moment, 
that he will ask for the yeas and nays on 
this amendment. Not a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators is present at this time, 
because of the press of other duties, to 
have the Senator’s request granted. 
However, it will be my suggestion that 
the Senate convene tomorrow at 11 
o’clock—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Committee on 
Armed Services has scheduled a meeting 
at 10:30 o’clock tomorrow morning to 
mark up the authorization bill for mili- 
tary procurement. If the majority 
leader could arrange to have the Senate 
meet at 12 o’clock instead of 11 o’clock, 
it would be a great convenience to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. That is perfectly 
agreeable. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are trying to re- 
port bills to the Senate. The bill which 
we are marking up is an important bill. 
It involves some $12 billion in procure- 
ment of missiles, aircraft, and ships 
which the committee is authorizing this 
year for the first time in many years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Twelve o’clock will 
be perfectly acceptable. I am delighted 
to reach this agreement with the Senator 
from Oklahoma, because his amendment 
will be the pending question. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 O'CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
votes tonight. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5000) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma wish his 
amendments to be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I thank the majority 
leader for the consideration which he 
always shows to Senators. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
for the fine bill which the Committee on 
Armed Services has reported. The fact 
that we disagree on one point, namely, 
how best to provide military housing, 
whether through direct appropriations 
or as Capehart housing, is a question 
which the Senate should decide in its 
own right, rather than to leave it to the 
conference. Otherwise, I think the com- 
mittee has performed excellent service 
in reporting this fine bill. Moreover, I 
appreciate the understanding of the 
committee in providing for the vital 
needs of Oklahoma. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his complimentary words. We will 
let the Senate pass on this issue. 

If the Senate wishes to continue Cape- 
hart housing, it will have an opportunity 
to say so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, as one who has listened to the 
hearings on military housing authoriza- 
tions for several years, I suggest to the 
Senate that I do not recall any year 
when I believe more complete hearings 
have been held than in this year. The 
989 pages which constitute the hear- 
ings portion of the transcript comprise 
only a portion of the total record which 
was taken. Many projects were of a 
classified nature, and much time was de- 
voted to them. 

I make this statement with the intent 
of paying tribute to the splendid leader- 
ship given by the two ranking members 
of the Committee on Armed Services; 
namely, the chairman of the committee, 








POP Wwe meee nw es. 
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the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russet], and the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts I[Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

The hearings can, of course, speak for 
themselves, with the exception of the 
testimony which was taken concerning 
classified items. However, it seemed to 
me that very thorough hearings were 
conducted in all respects. At least, the 
hearings were complete so far as any in- 
terest was evidenced on any particular 
project. The chairman and the staff co- 
operated in the presentation of ques- 
tions which brought out facts about 
many projects which ordinarily are not 
brought into the testimony which is re- 
corded and printed. 

I desired to make this statement be- 
cause of my belief that excellent work 
was done by the two ranking members 
of the committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
exceedingly grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota for his com- 
plimentary statement. It is not mere 
mutual back slapping when I say I con- 
sider that “praise from Sir Hubert is 
praise indeed.” No member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is more dili- 
gent in following through a line of 
thought which he believes will enlighten 
the Senate than the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join with the 
Senator from Georgia in expressing my 
thanks to the Senator from South 
Dakota, and I also join with the Senator 
from Georgia in saying that no Senator 
is more conscientious in making certain 
that every detail of so comprehensive 
a bill as this is worked out correctly. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, S. 1215 will 
be brought up for discussion tomorrow. 
Because I shall be absent from the Sen- 
ate tomorrow on official business, I 
should like to discuss Senate bill 1215 
tonight. 

The bill proposes important and far- 
reaching amendments to the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
known as the Battle Act. 

One amendment grants authority to 
the President to extend economic and 
financial aid to certain Communist coun- 
tries even though these countries export 
armaments or strategic materials to the 
U.S.8.R. or to U.S.S.R.-dominated coun- 
tries. The only remaining Communist 
countries to which the President still 
could not extend aid would be in Soviet 
Union and Communist-held areas of the 
Far East. 

Further, S, 1215 permits the President 
to furnish assistance to a country which 
does not effectively cooperate with nor 
furnish sufficient information to the 
United States as required by section 203 
of existing law so that we may determine 
whether that nation is cooperating. 

Still another change proposed in S. 
1215 would allow the Administrator of 
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the act, instead of the President, to con- 
tinue aid to a recipient country even 
though that country knowingly permits 
shipment of items of primary strategic 
significance to Communist-bloc coun- 
tries. The only restriction imposed is 
that the President must first determine 
that such aid is important to the security 
of the United States. 

All of these Battle Act amendments 
were requested by President Kennedy, 
who, while serving in this body, spon- 
sored similar amendments. In 1958, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
adopted the Kennedy amendment; but 
on a rolicall vote of the entire Sen- 
ate, the amendment was defeated, 43 to 
42 


The following year, 1959, the Senate 
approved these Battle Act amendments 
by a vote of 49 yeas to 40 nays. The 
Senate-passed bill lay before the House 
for a year, but that body took no action 
on it. 

Now, for the third time, these far- 
reaching Battle Act amendments are be- 
fore the Senate. 

It is not easy for a comparative new- 
comer like myself to take a stand con- 
trary to that taken by the President of 
the United States, and contrary to that 
taken by the chairman and members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, in- 
cluding my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], who co- 
sponsored this bill. This is a matter 
of judgment on which honest men dis- 
agree. Past history shows the Senate 
has been closely divided on this issue. 

For my part, I am strongly opposed 
to this bill, because I believe that any 
aid given to any Communist country can 
only advance the Communist drive to- 
ward world domination. 

By definition, all Communists are the 
mortal enemies of freemen. Would not 
it be wiser to confine our aid to our 
friends and allies who are resisting com- 
munism? 

Since 1951, Federal law very wisely has 
placed an embargo on U.S. shipments of 
armaments and strategic materials to 
any nation or bloc of nations threaten- 
ing America’s security. On the embargo 
list are arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials, and 
items of primary strategic significance 
used in the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war. 

The Battle Act specifically bars U.S. 
exports of these items to the Soviet 
Union and all countries under its domi- 
nation. It also prohibits our Govern- 
ment from giving military, economic, or 
financial aid to any country which ships 
to Communist nations any item in the 
United States embargo list. 

There is one loophole, however. The 
law gives to the President discretion to 
continue U.S. aid to such a country, pro- 
vided he makes a finding that cessation 
of aid would be detrimental to America’s 
security. 

At present, two Communist countries 
receive U.S. economic aid: Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Because our Government 
does not regard Communist Yugoslavia 
as “Soviet-dominated,” the Battle Act 
prohibitions are deemed not to apply to 
Yugoslavia. 
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Although Communist Poland exports 
to the Soviet Union items that would 
disqualify her by the Battle Act for aid, 
our Government has extended aid to 
Poland under a provision of the Mutual 
Security Act which permits the Presi- 
dent to waive the Battle Act. There is, 
however, a ceiling of $30 million on 
mutual security funds that may go to 
Poland under this provision. 

Under still another U.S. law, Public 
Law 480, Poland has been permitted to 
use Polish currency to buy American sur- 
plus farm commodities. Such transac- 
tions are regarded as sales, rather than 
as economic assistance. Therefore, it is 
held that such transactions do not vio- 
late the Battle Act. But the use of these 
Polish currencies, which have accumu- 
lated over the years, is restricted by the 
Battle Act. Senate bill 1215, as requested 
by President Kennedy, would permit 
these Polish funds to be used for projects 
in Poland—a form of assistance now pro- 
hibited by law. 

The Battle Act also prevents loans to 
Poland under the Export-Import Bank 
Act and other acts which make US. aid 
available to foreign nations. The effect 
of the Battle Act changes proposed by 
President Kennedy would be to permit 
him to use any authority under any US. 
economic or financial aid statute to dis- 
pense such aid to Poland, despite ship- 
ment of war items to the Soviet Union. 

I have been advised that, under the 
language of S. 1215, U.S. economic and 
financial aid could legally go to Czecho- 
slovakia—a Communist country now 
supplying military equipment to Fidel 
Castro, in Cuba. 

In the past, the rationale advanced 
for aid to Communist Yugoslavia and 
Communist Poland is that our assistance 
would encourage so-called national com- 
munism in those countries. Admittedly 
a calculated gamble, assistance has been 
urged in the hope those governments 
would assert independence from the 
U.S.S.R., and thereby crack the solid wall 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Experience has amply demonstrated 
that the concept of national commu- 
nism is sheer fiction. As long ago as 
1957, both the Communist Party of Po- 
land and Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
publicly proclaimed there is no such 
thing as national communism. Their 
subsequent actions bear out their denials. 

We have had 4 years of experience 
with Communist Poland under this 
theory. 

We have had 11 years of experience 
with Communist Yugoslavia under this 
theory. 

The time has come for honest, realistic 
appraisal of our policies which permit 
American tax dollars to go to the Com- 
munist governments—which by defini- 
tion seek to topple all free governments 
and replace them with Communist 
regimes. 

The theory has been tried—11 years 
with Yugoslavia and 4 years with Po- 
land—and has been proved fallacious. 
It has not worked. 

Since the Poznan riots of 1956, the 
United States has furnished more than 
$360 million in aid to Poland. Yet Mr. 
Gomulka remains a faithful servant of 
Premier Khrushchev, and his regime has 
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steadily retracted most of the conces- 
sions wrung from him by the Polish 
rioters. 

Since 1956, Communist Poland has 
consistently voted with the Soviet bloc 
in the United Nations. Last November, 
Poland signed the Communist Party 
manifesto, after the big conclave in Mos- 
cow, reaffirming with Communists of 80 
other countries their determination to 
rule the world. Where is the evidence 
that Poland is independent of Moscow? 
I fail to find it. 

Only yesterday it was publicly dis- 
closed that Poland has loaned $13 mil- 
lion—without interest—to Cuba, as part 
of the $245 million in aid extended to 
Fidel Castro by the Communist bloc. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
photostatic copy of a news item which 
appeared yesterday in the Washington 
Post. The headline of the article is 
“Red-Bloc Aid to Havana Now Totals 
$245 Million.” From reading the article, 
we learn that $13 million was loaned by 
Poland to Cuba. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1961] 
Rep-BLoc AIp TO Havana Now Torauts $245 
MILLION 
(By George Bryant) 

Havana.—Cuba has received $245 million 
in loans from Communist lands since Fidel 
Castro came to power. 

That figure was revealed recently by 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara, Minister of Indus- 
trialization and one of the brains of the 
revolution. 

Cuba, he said, could not have survived 
without that help. 

Speaking at an interview with 100 news- 
men—mainly from Latin America and the 
world’s leftwing press—-he listed some of the 
contributions: Russia, $100 million; China, 
$70 million; Czechoslovakia, $40 million; 
Poland, $13 million; East Germany, $10 mil- 
lion; Hungary, $7 million; and Bulgaria, $5 
million. 

Other points made by Guevara: 

Cuba had been “forced to accept and even 
ask” help from the Communist lands by the 
U.S. economic blockade. 

The recent invasion was “militarily sound. 
In any such future action, Cuban troops will 
take no prisoners.” 

Guevara, in the first detailed statement of 
Communist-Cuba relations, said interest on 
these loans was mainly 2 percent. China’s 
loan was singular in that no interest was 
charged. 

Communist nations, he added, also help in 
other ways. Among other things, Russia 
buys sugar and tobacco, sells Cuba oil and is 
developing nickel and copper production 
here. China assists with technicians. 

Since taking power, he said, the revolu- 
tionary government has spent $200 million 
on agriculture, $195 million on industry and 
$125 million on the fight against illiteracy. 

“That is very good work,” he added, “when 
you consider that when the revolutionary 
government took power the national bank 
had reserves of only $20 million and $70 
Million in dividends. Its debts were greater 
than that and more than $50 million had 
— stolen by the brother of a former presi- 


Industries in this country, he said, are 82 
Percent nationalized. Banks are 100 percent 
government-owned and the land 50 percent. 
The produce of the other 50 percent is 
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bought by the government. The govern- 
ment has a monopoly on imports. 

The greatest change taking place now is 
the mass movement of farmers to coopera- 
tives, he said. There is, however, no thought 
of nationalizing small shops and businesses 
until “the future.” 

Guevara said the counter-revolutionary 
invasion of 2 weeks ago was militarily sound. 
Not many people would be needed to take 
Cuba, he said, if the population of the coun- 
try supported them. In this instance they 
did not have that support. 

Asked about guerrilla movements in other 
Latin American countries, the author of a 
book on hit-and-run fighting said he had no 
wish to interfere in the affairs of other na- 
tions. But, he said, most other Latin Amer- 
ican countries had better conditions for 
guerrilla warfare than Cuba, which is mainly 
flat, with only three small mountain ranges. 

The social conditions in a number of coun- 
tries, he said, were similar to those in Cuba 
before the revolution and guerrilla bands 
might operate. However, he warned, such 
guerrillas would need patience, and above all 
the support of the populace before they 
would have any hope of success. He re- 
fused to be drawn into discussions on any 
particular country. 

He said he believed there would be an- 
other attack on Cuba but not a direct one 
by the United States because Cuba had 
been promised help by Russia. The United 
States “will have to think twice before 
attacking.” 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, if Poland 
can lend Communist Cuba $13 million, 
why should we extend aid to Poland? 
Does it make sense to help Poland, so 
that she can help Cuba build herself into 
a strategic Communist beachhead 
against us? 

Since Marshal Tito’s break with Stalin 
in 1948, the United States has furnished 
nearly $144 billion in economic aid and 
$700 million in military aid to Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia. Yet Tito openly sides 
with America’s opponents in the United 
Nations, and has joined in Communist 
propaganda attacks on U.S. policy. On 
the rare occasions when Tito parts com- 
pany with the Soviet bloc, seldom does 
he join the free world. He merely selects 
another plan to further Communist 
goals. 

In appraising the results of America’s 
generous aid to Communist Poland and 
Communist Yugoslavia, what do we find? 
Are the present Polish and Yugoslav gov- 
ernments on our side regarding the 
Congo? Are they on our side regarding 
Laos? Are they on our side regarding 
Cuba? The answers are clearly, “No.” 

Regardless of whether Communists 
are Polish Communists, Czech Commu- 
nists, Soviet Communists, Chinese Com- 
munists, Yugoslay Communists, or 
Cuban Communists, their goal is iden- 
tical. Premier Khrushchev has warned 
those who fancy that the Communists 
may abandon these goals; he has said, 
“You may as well wait until the shrimp 
learns to whistle.” 

The Communists have already gobbled 
up Eastern Europe and mainland China, 
North Korea, Tibet, and Cuba; and now 
they are on the march in Laos and in 
South Vietnam. So that they may sus- 
tain their secret and open aggressions 
against other nations, Communist rulers 
go to any extreme, even to starving their 
own people. It is futile to cling to the 
hope that our economic and financial aid 
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would go to help the needy people of 
lands where the Communists have an 
iron grip on the people. Our aid would 
only further entrench the Red rulers. 

Despite the hard, harsh facts of actual 
experience, it is still contended that we 
should continue aid to Communist 
Yugoslavia and Communist Poland, and 
remove Battle Act restrictions on eco- 
nomic aid to Communist countries out- 
side Soviet Russia and the Communist- 
held areas of the Far East. 

The Senate first considered these 
Battle Act amendments on June 5, 1958. 
Since I was not at that time a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I reviewed the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp debate. ‘The then 
minority leader, Senator Knowland, of 
California, delivered some very telling 
arguments against these amendments. 
These arguments are still valid today, 
and they merit repetition. Senator 
Knowland pointed out that as we help 
to relieve the famine and economic pinch 
in these Communist countries, here is 
what happens: 


Life becomes more tolerable for the peo- 
ple. They are less rebellious, and the pres- 
sures on the local Communist rulers decline. 

This in turn means less hardship on So- 
viet Russia itself to keep her empire intact. 

Thanks to American dollars, communism 
then appears to be a workable system. 

As long as satellite states remain eco- 
nomically satisfactory, politically stable, and 
even remotely tolerable, the chances of open 
rebellion are slim. The strength of the 
Communist rulers is correspondingly greater. 

Without outside help, the Communist 
rulers could not meet the minimum needs 
of their people. More stringent measures 
would be needed to increase production, in- 
cluding longer hours for workers. 

Dissatisfaction among the millions who 
would work harder and get less would in- 
crease. This would build up pressures on 
the rulers. There would be fear of upris- 
ings. Strong-arm tactics would intensify, 
and this would further arouse the people. 

Restless satellites would force greater 
hardships on Soviet Russia proper and fur- 
ther weaken the economic base of the entire 
Russian imperialist system. 

Moscow might be forced to part with con- 
sumer goods—always scarce in Russia—and 
this would be unpopular with the Russian 
people. 

It would require more direct Russian in- 
tervention in the local affairs of the satel- 
lites. This in turn would create more fric- 
tion and unrest. 

The propaganda value to the West of such 
dissatisfaction within the satellites would 
be immeasurable in our ideological strug- 
gle with uncommitted or neutral nations. 
With the gross failures and inhuman bru- 
talities of the Communist bosses thus ex- 
posed, as it was in Hungary, there would 
be less orientation toward Russia by the 
neutral nations. 


Senator Knowland pointed out: 


What is far more likely to happen if we 
continue this calculated risk of aid to Com- 
munist nations is a powerful commonwealth 
of Communist nations acting in concert. 

Such a pr poses a greater menace 
to the United States than restless satellites 
in a far-flung Russian empire which can 
only be Kept in lime by the might of the 
Russian Army. 

By aiding the satellite countries, we play 
into the hands of the Soviets: We enable 
her to keep many of her own troops at home, 
thereby lessening possibilities of disillusion- 
ment and defection in the Russian Army 
itself, something greatly feared by the men 
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in the Kremlin * * *. We lend credibility 
to Russian propaganda which claims the 
Communist satellite governments are not 
directed from Moscow. 


Like Senator Knowland, I am opposed 
to the United States giving aid to Com- 
munist-dominated countries. To give 
succor and sustenance to governments 
who publicly proclaim their undying 
enmity of all that is free is like supply- 
ing them with arms to destroy us. To 
paraphrase it in the vernacular, we are 
deliberately cutting our own throats. 

Mr. President, experience is a great 
teacher. But, unless we are apt pupils, 
we will not profit by our experience. The 
lessons of recent history regarding 
American aid to Communist Poland and 
Communist Yugoslavia are to me clear 
and inescapable: these policies are not 
weaning them away from the Communist 
bloc—these policies have not changed in 
one iota their hatred for us. They still 
say they will destroy us. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to re- 
ject Senate bill 1215. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.), under 
the previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 9, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 8, 1961: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Paul R. Ignatius, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
William L. Batt, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to 
be Area Revelopment Administrator in the 
Department of Commerce. 
U.S. MarsHAL 
R. Ben Hosler, of Ohio, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Ohio for the 
term of 4 years, vice Xavier North, deceased. 
In THE AtIR FORCE 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view 
to designation under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8067, title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 

To be captain, USAF (Chaplain) 

Edwin H. Braly, AO2077018. 

To be captains, USAF (Medical) 

Charles K. Beyer, AO3077930. 

James B. Harris, AO3075197. 

Leonard R. Howard, AO3078916. 

Norbert J. Weikers, AO3088634. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 
Paul F. Kiecker, AO699074. 
Jerome B. Marshall, Jr., AO3043035. 
To be captains, USAF (Veterinary) 


John W. Cable, AO2248328. 
Keith L. Kraner, AO2247722. 
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To be captains, USAF (Nurse) 


Irmina T. Burkhardt, AN2214437. 
Otill A. Chaszar, AN2214259. 
Lillian T. Howard, AN1912851. 
Billye Masten, AN804188. 
Johnena K. Moore, AN2241998. 
Joan R. Powers, AN2244131. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 


Dennis D. Barber, AO3090415. 
William R. Bullock, Jr., AO3088638. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 

Quentin T. Barrett, AO3047948. 

Domenic A. Maio, AO3079311. 

Edward F. Schenkel, AO3001499. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 


Geraldine M. Bendickson, AN3091758. 
Helen A. Boggess, AN3045725. 
Norene E. Cowling, AN3089329. 
Mary A. Del Moro, AN3091315. 
Mary B. Greene, AN2243364. 
Ellen M. B. Kernan, AN3091793. 
Joy A. Lane, AN3078616. 

Maye L. Liebeck, AN3091565. 
Nina P. McMichael, AN2243128. 
Monna L. Mumper, AN3045700. 
Estella J. Nicholson, AN3088717. 
Joan A. Sumner, AN3089939. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (medical 
specialist) 
Donna J. Oldenburg, AJ3075491. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indicat- 
ed, under the provisions of section 8284, title 
10, United States Code, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be major 


Douglas S. Christie, Jr., AO682797. 
To be captains 


Harold B. Burton, AO3026441. 
Eleas Casillas, AO3026338. 
George A. Dodds, AO3019311. 
Thomas R. Hataway, AO3019795. 
Donald E. Majors, AO3018727. 
Marvin C. Mayfield, AO3025985. 
Roland McCabe, AO3025916. 
Donald F. Mead, AO3017833. 
James R. Mitchell, Jr., AO3025800. 
Robert G. Morrison, AO3025860. 
Robert F. O’Rourke, AO3025849. 
Maurice E. Quirke, AO1859937. 
Wayne E. Robinson, AO1855288. 
Robert D. Sidwell, AO3019600. 
John H. Slevin, AO3019580. 
Rolland C. Smiley, AO3016951. 
Rudolph J. Stanislav, AO3016049. 
Ray B. Sutton, Jr., AO3015222. 
Jack B. Titus, AO3019221. 

Robert J. Troxell, AO3019938. 
Walter J. Turner, AO2019603. 
William E. Underwood III, AO3018941. 
Rinaldo F. Vachino, AO3014562. 
Dawson N. White, AO3016999. 
Frank H. Zander, AO3019826. 


To be first lieutenants 


Gerald L. Allen, AO3073909. 
Frederick S. Battey, AO03087770. 
Billy M. Bowen, AO3073895. 
James M. Boyer, AO3085632. 
Arnold W. Brock, AO3072109. 
Robert W. Caldwell, Jr., AO3053384. 
William A. Carlton, AO3074242. 
Thomas A. Childers, AO1908017. 
William A. Christians, AO3087814. 
Ervin A. Cogdell, AO3085059. 
David W. Cox, AO3082550. 
Richard D. Daigle, AO3072831. 
Howard A. Dean, AO3085064. 
Richard T. Dixon, AO3085216. 
Ernest C. Dodson, AO3083309. 
Robert D. Engel, AO3085208. 

John W. Epperson, Jr., AO3084773. 
Frederick C. Erickson, AO3051469. 
Denton M. Garner, AO3083259. 
Stanley A. Garriss, Jr., AO3074154. 
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John P. Ham, AO3072969. 
Raymond E. Hamilton, AO3087918. 
Robert P. Harlow, AO3074459. 
Douglass R. Hoadley, AO03072253. 
William H. Jackson, AO3073993. 
Charles W. Jenkins, AO3072151. 
Edward E. Johnson, AO3087938. 
Montie R. Keller, AO3074390. 

Lee R. Kershner, AO3085309. 
Duane E. Knutson, AO3074178. 
Erich A. Koch, AO3084501. 

Bruce R. Kowol, AO3081555. 
James H. LaFon, AO3073913. 
Herbert E. Langford, AO3072939. 
John L. Larrison, AO3083768. 
Jack A. Leach, AO3083898. 
Clarence W. Lee, AO3074291. 
John T. Loftus, AO03074017. 
Thomas J. Margle, AO3074468. 
Warren K. Marler, AO3083292. 
Alfonso Marquez, AO3074141. 
Lawrence F. McArdle, AO3084592. 
Gary B. McIntire, AO3072141. 
Harlan W. Messick, AO3073885. 
Bruce M. Miller, AO3054579. 
Madeline A. Moore, AL3060537. 
James W. Neal, AO3083950. 
Harold E. Neller, AO3073894. 
George E. Nelson, AO3085240. 
Benard M. Novak, AO3072996. 
Donald A. O’Nesky, AO3082641. 
Robert T. Otto, AO3073874. 
Robert H. Parker, AO3074551. 
Jose A. Parodi, AO3082984. 

Parker C. Peedin, AO3073887. 
Barton J. Pfautz, AO3086210. 
William N. Pierce, Jr., AO3084625. 
James L. Pruitt, AO3074312. 
Robert A. Resuali, AO3073859. 
David G. Sanborn, AO3085104. 
Don E. Sanders, AO3074478. 
Galen E. Savage, AO3073868. 
Stanley O. Schaetzle, AO3074195. 
William L. Schrader, Sr., AO3070512. 
Robert M. Schverak, AO3074317. 
Phillip W. Shields, AO3085197. 
Fred D. Smith, AO3082942. 
Howard J. Steen, AO3084573. 
Donald E. Straley, AO3074590. 

O. L. Taylor, AO3101007. 

Ottis F. Teuton, Jr., AO3084067. 
Raymond D. Thomas, AO3093022. 
John D. Thomson, AO3083569. 
Charles H. Weidman, Jr., AO3085637. 
Henry H. Woolard, Jr., AO2215732. 
Thomas J. Zimmerman, AO3085124. 


To be second lieutenants 
Distinguished Aviation Cadet Graduates 
Richard L. Byerly, AO3116211. 

Theodore J. Conrad, AO3116103. 
James B. Lawhon, AO3116283. 
William L. Nellans, AO3116295. 
Alan M. Uliss, AO3104006. 
Arnold M. Visnick, AO3116199. 


Distinguished Officer Candidate Graduate 
Wayne E. Mabrey, AO3115375. 


Distinguished Officer Training School 
Graduates 
Samuel J. Cox, AO3115685. 
Spencer C. Frost III, AO3115614. 
Jerome A. Michel, AO8115723. 
Thomas E. Rodgers, AO3115736. 
Edward J. Songy, AO3115746. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under section 8284 of title 10, 
United States Code, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 


John J. Beck, Jr. 
Richard B. Curtin 
Kenneth A. Gale 
George H. Labovitz 


Howard R. McClain 
Michael J. Morea 
Jack D. Morris 
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In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3299. 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Hancock, William F., 045013. 
To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Corps 


Audet, Harold H., 085124. 
Bradley, John L., O56869. 
Chapman, Ralph R., 043217. 
Martin, George W., 043210. 
Schoepfiin, Adolphe J., 043207. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 


Blanchard, George, 031269. 
DiJoseph, Benjamin J., 088657. 
Keeton, Melvin, 078077. 
Kruszewski, Edward P., 078594. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Veterinary Corps 


Burns, Kenneth F., 031210. 

Davies, Frank J., 040126. 

Faust, Herbert R., 052036. 
Gochenour, William 8&., Jr., 031211. 
Miller, Everett B., 040132. 

Reid, Joseph E., 031237. 

Ross, Martin A., 031224. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Service 
Corps 


Alexander, Eugene S., 037488. 
Allen, James F., 049955. 
Arnold, Ralph D., 049947. 
Barnett, Herbert C., 056236. 
Barney, Leonard C., 037487. 
Beaudry, Stephen J., 037503. 
Breyfogle, William V., 037534. 
Britt, Arthur E., 037551. 
Brown, John A., 049963. 
Buchanan, Dee C., 037509. 
Buckler, Phillip J., 037564. 
Butler, Jesse N., 026983. 

Caito, Thomas P., 037478. 
Clegg, William J., Jr., 037542. 
Coleman, Tyler S., 084821. 
Collier, George T., 030898. 
Conrad, George F., 037473. 
Creamer, Raymond J., 037472. 
DeGraff, George J., 049935. 
Dempsey, Richard W., 037529. 
Edwards, Thomas R., 037499. 
Egense, Stanley W., Jr., 037475. 
Flatter, Findlay F., 049941. 
Funston, Howard J., 041136. 
Gaines, Sidney, 039344. 

Gans, Harry L., 037536. 

Gelby, Walter H., 037560. 
Gibson, Wilmot L., 037562. 
Godwin, Frank D., 037525. 
Gray, John T., 037480. 

Greer, Richard S., 039343. 
Grindell, James D., 037515. 
Grow, George L., 037573. 
Hallahan, John M., 037479. 
Hammaker, Bernard W., 037492. 
Handorf, William G., 049954. 
Hill, Harold E., 041142. 

Holt, John W., 041154. 
Hooker, Claude L., 037482. 
Howard, Kenneth G., 037550 
Huffman, James V., 037507. 
Jewell, Dean M., 049924. 
Keegan, Hugh L., 049928. 
Kowalsky, Matthew J., 037496. 
LaManche, Philip L., 037501. 
Maher, Dale R., 037559. 
Martin, Edward J., 041143. 
Mikuluk, John A., 081867. 
Nashold, Donald K., 037500. 
Newton, Arthur, 083551. 
Plemmons, Sam A., 037517. 
Powell, Harry C., 039336. 
Richards, Ralph J., Jr., 037485. 
Rivenbark, R. V., 049956. 
Robbins, Walter F., 0569209. 
Rockstroh, Henry J., 056942. 
Saling, James T., 037553. 
Sandman, Otto H., Jr., O87476. 
Swall, Ross F., 037511. 


Thomas, Hughie C., 037462. 
Thompson, Jerry V., 037451. 
Thompson, Willard E., 037495. 


Van Sickle, Floyd E., Jr., 041145. 


Watts, Foster L., 037569. 

To be majors 
Aaron, Jerome, 089901. 
Abelson, Albert N., 057434. 
Abt, Alan B., 060323. 
Accorti, Peter J., 084448. 
Achee, Sidney W., 060583. 


Acheson, Leonard D., Jr., 084932. 


Acker, Ivan B., 060474. 

Acuff, Earl C., 060178. 

Adams, Howard E., 057244. 
Adams, Robert E., O78690. 
Adams, Robert F., 078691. 
Adcock, Robert L., 060565. 
Adkins, Aaron C., 060512. 
Adoue, Eugene L., 058805. 
Affleck, David W., 058806. 
Agee, Charles D., O78692. 
Albertson, James J., 062197. 
Alfonso, Albert F., 057240. 
Alford, Emanuel P., Jr., 085826. 
Allard, Henry G., 058808. 
Allen, Donald E., 075135. 
Allen, Herbert B., 060349. 
Allen, Robert L., 092057. 
Allen, Warren P., 062825. 
Allis, John D., 060616. 

Allison, William A., 060176. 
Amenson, Raymond C., 080033. 
Amity, Richard F., 060407. 
Ammerman, Edwin F., 063841. 
Anderson, Allen R., 062116. 
Anderson, Burton L., 078701. 
Anderson, David M., 080538. 
Anderson, Philip C., 080034. 


Anderson, Reuben L., Jr., 057129. 


Anderson, Richard C., 058810. 
Anderson, Richard L., 060567. 
Anderton, Edward C., 061094. 
Andres, Charles, 3d, 058811. 
Andrews, James L., 058812. 
Anthony, Thomas J., 058813. 
Applegate, William H., 065007. 
Apt, Robert, 058814. 

Arendt, Morton, Jr., 065942. 
Armstrong, Nemesio A., 059898. 
Armstrong, William H., 087467. 
Arnett, Vern R., O60369. 
Arnold, Emmett R., 060396. 
Arnold, Richard D., 058815. 
Arnold, Richard J., 058816. 
Arnwine, Henry B., 078705. 
Asbury, Harold D., 081950. 
Astarita, Edward F., 060821. 
Atchison, Frank E., 058817. 
Athanason, Frank A., 058818. 
Atkinson, Donald E., 065071. 
Austin, Henry M., Jr., 080037. 
Avery, Albert M., Jr., 059894. 
Avery, William H., Jr., 058819. 
Axelson, Rudolph A., 059838. 
Baie, John J., 085127. 

Bailey, Jack S., 062209. 

Bailey, James, O78707. 

Bailey, John F., O78708. 
Bailey, Paul O., 060515. 

Baker, James O., 060316. 
Baker, John W., 063380. 

Baldy, Paul A., 059773. 

Balitis, John J., 060414. 
Ballard, Donald S,, 058821. 
Ballinger, Eldon L., 061202. 
Balmforth, Edmund E., 080552. 
Bang, John D., 063056. 

Bangs, Robert R., O78710. 
Barber, John W., 065009. 
Barbero, Eugene C., 061994. 
Barker, Edmund J., 0603830. 
Barnett, James W., Jr., 057087. 
Barnett, Robert B., 058823. 
Barr, William H., 059470, 
Barrett, George B., Jr., O60601. 
Barrick, Thomas M., 060493. 
Bartholdt, William E., O60630. 
Barton, Deforest A., 080558. 


Barwick, William R., Jr., 061089. 


Bass, Marshall B., 062204. 


Baswell, Carl F., 058826. 
Batiste, John O., 058827. 
Baxley, James W., O78714. 
Beard, Daryl A., 060506. 
Beard, Kenneth R., 061095. 
Bearden, William A., 060401. 
Beasley, Thomas A., 065074. 
Becicka, Leonard, 058828. 
Beck, William J., 058829. 
Beckett, James E., 059839. 
Beckman, Paul E., 066135. 
Behenna, Douglas L., 065034. 
Bein, Robert K., 060379. 
Beinke, Walter, Jr., 067357. 
Bell, Eugene J., Jr., O63676. 
Bellinger, John B., Jr., 057136. 
Beninate, Nicholas A., 059464. 
Bentley, Robert D., 065044. 
Benton, Lucien C., 060549. 
Berger, Alvin C., 065948. 
Bernard, Robert J., 058830. 
Berry, Milton M., 059886. 
Berry, Sidney B., Jr., 057233. 
Bertholf, Russell W., Jr., 063083. 
Bertram, Edward H., Jr., 057327. 
Best, Charles £., 058831. 

Betz, John J., Jr., 058832. 
Biere, Emerson T., 058834. 
Big, Bernard, 058835. 
Bilharz, Dwight L., 065952. 
Birdsong, Eff W., Jr., 080045. 
Bithos, Franklin J., 081958. 
Blackford, James C., 058836. 
Blair, Robert C., 059840. 
Blakeslee, James A., 057272. 
Bledsoe, James E., O78720. 
Blumenthal, Peter J.,.081960. 
Boehm, William C., 063051. 
Boisvert, Joseph R., 065018. 
Boland, Richard H., O78723. 
Boone, George M., Jr., 060335. 
Booth, Dale R., O70078. 

Booth, Merritt B., Jr., O65698. 
Borcheller, Karl H., 057038. 
Boutelle, Guy C., 078728. 
Boutelle, Maurice H., 062126. 
Bowen, Thomas W., 057090. 
Bowen, William C., Jr.,061201. 
Bowman, James H., O78730. 
Boy, Edmund G., 063073. 
Boyd, Donn T., 062181. 

Boyle, Peter J., Jr., 058839. 
Boylston, William L., 059775. 
Bradford, Robert K., 062173. 
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Wolfe, Hiram M., 3d, 061090. 
Wolman, Gus A., Jr., 057583. 
Wood, Edwin, 060525. 
Wood, Roy L., 059071. 
Wood, Samuel C., 060598. 
Wood, William S., 059072. 
Woods, Altus L., Jr., 059885. 
Woodside, William W., 063315. 
Woolard, Reginald W., 059073. 
Wortham, James T., 079152. 
Worthen, Robert D., 062207. 
Wright, Madison C., 2d, 088533. 
Wyckoff, Theodore, 063312. 
Wyrick, William E., 065072. 
Yakimovicz, Floryan L., 085392. 
York, Dennis A., 066212. 
Young, Frederick L., O79157. 
Young, James W., 060410. 
Young, Raymond E., 060484. 
Youngblood, Kenneth L., 065543. 
Youngs, Evert C., 059074. 
Zigmund, Frank J., 059075. 
Zobrist, Paul S., O59076. 
Zuccardy, Charles A., 064991. 
Zuppann, Charles W., 060534. 
To be majors, Chaplain 
Benson, John D., 089748. 
Bloxham, Earl S., 069862. 
Blunk, James B., O68080. 
Burgreen, Charles L., 071905. 
Calter, John T., 071651. 
Campbell, Harry G., Jr., O75096. 
Carroll, James C., 073211. 
Coleman, James V., 069885. 
Cowhig, Edward D., O75056. 
Gilbert, Bertram C., 072595. 
Harris, Thomas A., O71675. 
Harvester, James V., 071924. 
Huffman, Cloma A., 069688. 
Justice, Willard M., 071684. 
Malanowski, Thaddeus F., 075072. 
McCarthy, Thomas H., 069983. 
McMinn, Thomas L., Jr., O78602. 
Meek, Charles A., 070431. 
O'Neill, John J., O71945. 
Paul, William E., Jr., O67603. 
Price, Ben S., 070021. 
Roth, John D., O71958. 
Rowland, Ray M., 070032. 
Spence, Edward L., 070510. 
Stewart, Duncan C., O7:728. 
Sullivan, John J., 070520. 
Wallace, Francis X., 078146. 
Wessman, Willis W., O78152. 
Wood, Robert J., 081865. 


To be majors, Medical Corps 


Abbott, Howard G., 069448. 
Bishop, Raymond H., Jr., 069592. 
Breen, James L., O69866. 
Burham, William A., 071454. 
Butler, Donald E., 073990. 
Copen, Estis G., 069626. 
Cowgill, Herbert F., 072329. 
Cupp, Claude M., 070178. 
Czarnecki, Stephen W., 069894. 
Fisher, William C., 072387. 
Geiger, James P., 069489. 
Gelinas, Joseph A., 071190. 
Gerard, Earl S., 069655. 
Gomez, Alphonse C., 069493. 
Gorby, Earl W., O69658. 
Graham, Harvey P., 073254. 
Hanna, Homer H., 069499. 
Hardie, Philip W., Jr.,O71923. 
Hathaway, Robert G., 081799. 
Hoagland, Peter W., 073100. 
Howard, August A., 071809. 
Jaffurs, William J., 070101. 
Kilpatrick, William C., Jr., 072338. 
Konwinski, Edward S., 069520. 
Larson, Arlan P., 069522. 





Mahin, Dorsey T., 073453. 

Maier, John G., O'76365. 

McCabe, Lloyd B., 068029. 
McKeown, Eugene P., 067846. 
Neidlinger, Robert W., 067852. 
O’Shaughnessy, Edward J., 071946. 
Patton, Maurice G., O70012. 
Pedrotty, Francis W., Jr., 069539. 
Ransone, James W., 069547. 
Sheffield, Frederick J., O67616. 
Siebert, Paul E., 069557. 

Staats, Robert E., O76661. 
Thomas, Paul A., Jr., 069565. 
Uhrig, Henry T., 088984. 
Westerfield, Frank McC., 074937. 
Zamora, Pablo J., 072668. 


To be majors, Dental Corps 


Everhart, Robert J., 068002. 

Fox, Walter H., 066619. 

Hare, Charles M., 070361. 
Hathaway, John P., Jr., O66624. 
Jeronimus, Robert D., 067585. 
Karlson, Fredrick A., Jr., 066627. 
Knapp, Milton J., 067589. 
Lundquist, Donald O., 065685. 
McGrew, Billie D., 067941. 
Millard, Robert J., 070142. 
Miller, Claude R., Jr., O76393. 
Mooney, Samuel C., 063842. 
Osterholtz, Raymond H., 068392. 
Pacocha, Edmund C., 065697. 
Schmitz, John F., 070120. 
Schneider, Fred, 063845. 
Sheridan, Roland C., Jr., 065686. 
Smith, Thomas J., O68050. 
Sumner, Charles F., 3d, 070049. 
Uohara, George I., O67971. 
Williams, James F., O76754. 
Worcester, Hal C., 065483. 
Zislis, Louis, O68066. 


To be majors, Veterinary Corps 


Anthony, Wallace L., 069849. 
Beerwinkle, Milton A., O70269. 
Benson, John H., 071642. 
Garner, Floris M., 069930. 
Gibbs, Roland J., 075060. 
McConnell, Stewart J., 068383. 
Morley, William J.,O73473. 
Morris, John H., 2d, 073474. 
Raulston, Gilbert L., O70025. 
Riley, William E., 065553. 
Rosser, William W., 067610. 
Slider, Howard B., Jr., 068403. 


To be majors, Medical Service Corps 


Bost, William L., 058787. 
Calmes, Paul M., 084827. 
Clovis, Ernest R., 068022. 
Coner, Charles E., 078643. 
Cook, Maxwell A., 059846. 
Cook, Richard A., 067561. 
Deakins, John A., 058788. 
Devlin, John P., O68796. 
Dicker, Frank W., O79676. 
Diercks, Fred H., 060890. 
Dolson, James F., O78646. 
Eddinger, Clyde C., 080292. 
Fels, Robert D., 084034. 
Foster, Jay W., 084316. 
Foubare, Louis H., 065076. 
Goldstein, Bernard L., 078647. 
Hoffmann, Kenneth L., O78649. 
Hume, Joseph W., 084829. 
Kneepkens, John A., O78651. 
Kotchin, Stanley P., 083554. 
Lauterbach, Carl G., 069523. 
Lewis, Harold J., 084321. 
Luckman, Otis N., 084322. 
Mandel, Adrian D., 060889. 
McCoy, John P., 084323. 
Medcalf, Rex M., 084037. 
Morgan, Ralph W., 060887. 
Muzyka, Joseph C., 084325. 
Nation, Marvin E., 078654. 
Newton, Carlos E., Jr., 061082. 
Osterhaus, Leo B., 084326. 
Packo, Andrew, Jr., 084751. 
Parkinson, Ralph W., Jr., O78658. 
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Power, Earl H., 084327. 
Schenker, Hanssen, 063181. 
Schlarb, William E., 084753. 
Schwarz, William X., 084754. 
Snyder, Allan J., 084329. 
Swieter, Kenneth L., 084038. 


To be majors, Army Nurse Corps 


Berman, Thelma L., N2856. 
Bond, Margaret M., N1780. 
Clift, Mildred A., N1832, 
Coxwell, Geraldine V., N1834. 
Douglas, Maxine, N1810. 
Dunlap, Lillian, N1785. 
Galgano, Emma A., N1760. 
Gallagher, Eleanor R., N1826. 
Gaynor, Eleanor A., N1807. 
Gieldseth, Betty M., N2583. 
Gilson, Shirley M., N1824. 
Goldsmith, Dorothy, N2841. 
Hammerly, Aloha B-M., N1815. 
Jones, Lois, N1771. 

Madden, Betty L., N1778. 
McCormick, Helen L., N2914. 
Moore, Leota M., N2913. 
O’Brien, Mary R., N2846. 
Perkins, Sarah E., N2989. 
Pettey, Florence L., N1792. 
Phillips, Margaret P., N1758. 
Ratcliff, Patricia A., N1795. 
Roslonowski, Helen I., N2916. 
Sheridan, Vivian C., N2917. 
Snartemo, Alfa M., N2825. 
Tierney, Marian A., N1750. 
Wright, Helen E., N2848. 


To be majors, Army Medical Specialist Corps 


Blanton, Lottie V., J57. 
Hathcock, Eva M., M10090. 
Knickerbocker, Barbara M., J33. 


To be captains 


Ackerman, Albert A., 075132. 
Adams, Robert L., 070579. 
Addison, Richard L., 073541. 
Alexander, Lyle K., 081366. 
Allan, Walter F. D., 085474. 
Allen, Wayne C., 081572. 
Alley, Wayne E., 089174. 
Alliason, John R., 089587. 
Almy, Donald C., 077249. 
Altland, Robert W., O71059. 
Amisano, Italo B., 072569. 
Anderson, John A., O77251. 
Anderson, Richard L., O77253. 
Andrews, Donald A., 071970. 
Andrews, Donald G., 077254. 
Andrews, William G., Junior, 078206. 
Andy, Charles W., 082134. 
Ansted, Genoa W., 071311. 
Arciero, Robert G., O77255. 
Ardizzione, Leo A., 078207. 
Arnold, Thomas W., 081576. 
Arnzen, Chester L., 072671. 
Arthur, Billy A., 071971. 
Ashby, Peter B., 071061. 
Austin, Clinton W., O71639. 
Austin, Freddie C., 082136. 
Austin, Kenneth B., 077256. 
Axup, William A., 071974. 
Babers, Donald M., 075137. 
Badovinac, Nick J., Jr., O78211. 
Bailey, James B., 072570. 
Bailey, William R., Jr., 077261. 
Baker, Frank H., 071440, 
Baker, Jack E., 077263. 
Baldwin, Noland Y., O75141. 
Barber, Richard L., 072437. 
Barker, James E., 071975. 
Barker, Llyle J., Jr., 085850. 
Barnhill, David B., 072572. 
Barnwell, Kenneth V., 090521. 
Barrere, Richard P., 088562. 
Barrett, Francis X., O78220. 
Barry, James G., Jr., O79176. 
Bartholomew, Roger J., 091750. 
Bartos, Robert EB., 071140. 
Basil, Benjamin J., 091157. 
Batchman, Gilbert R., O71976. 
Bate, Milford C., 072439. 
Bauer, Philip O., 081579. 
Bausler, Donald R., 077267. 


Baxter, George M., 084947. 
Bazilwich, Paul, Jr., O71978. 
Beal, Bruce T., O78224. 

Bean, Richard J., 071979. 
Bean, Robert H., 081580. 
Bear, David A., 091159. 
Bearden, Winston H., 084948. 
Beasley, Lewis E., 080208. 
Becker, Donald L., 083102. 
Bedsaul, Clare D., 081582. 
Beil, Glenn N., O71141. 

Bell, Dale M., 091552. 

Bell, James F., O71142. 

Bell, Joel H., 084949. 
Bennett, Joseph D., O71760. 
Benoit, William R., 088570. 
Berg, Roland E., O77268. 
Bergen, James P., O71981. 
Bergquist, Robert L., 085291. 
Bernard, Paul H., O71643. 
Bernhardt, William R., 089180. 
Bettinger, Francis D., 085481. 
Bickston, Walter J.,O71316. 
Bill, Gary R., 082142. 

Bishop, Ted E., 071982. 

Bittl, Frederick E., 072366. 
Bjorn, Edward D., 077270. 
Black, Ira W., Jr., O71983. 
Black, William T., 068904. 
Blackburn, Paul L., 072442. 
Blahuta, Norman G., O71984. 
Blake, Richard J., 077271. 
Blandeburgo, Gasper, 087680. 
Blasingame, Josiah, Jr., O71646. 
Bliss, Charles F., 3d, 071986. 
Boden, William C., O71068. 
Boehnke, Roger H., 091764. 
Boling, Douglas L., O77273. 
Booras, Danny, O71150. 
Booras, Peter D., 071987. 
Borris, Roger J., O78233. 
Bossert, Paul W., 071318. 
Bourgeois, Edward J., Jr., 085295. 
Bowdoin, William R., Jr., O77275. 
Bowman, Ronald N., 071647. 
Boyd, Bobby K., 071448. 
Boyd, Sidney H., 071151. 
Boyd, William P., 071989. 
Boyer, Gene T., 079193. 
Boynton, Marshall E., 071319. 
Bracewell, Roland A., 077277. 


Bradberry, William N., Jr., O77278. 


Bradford, Wilson E., Jr., O78237. 
Bradley, William C., O71069. 
Brady, Harlan J., 084474. 
Bragalone, Raymond A., 089418. 
Bramblet, William B., 071451. 
Bramlett, James T., O77281. 
Brandenstein, Howard C., 089322. 
Branscum, Billy R., 087687. 
Breedlove, Smedley D., O71764. 
Breithaupt, Marvin P., 075153. 
Brendel, William J., 084958. 


Brokenshire, James R., Jr., O71990. 


Brooks, Leo A., 075154. 
Brooks, Thomas J., 071991. 
Brown, Dallas C., Jr., 071156. 
Brown, Donald R., 084901. 
Brown, Edward M., 081593. 
Brown, George A., 081594. 
Brown, Hugh R., Jr., 078174. 
Brown, James E., 087695. 
Brown, Joe A., 078244. 

Brown, John M., 071992. 
Brown, Lewellyn A., 091772. 
Brown, Raymond V., 075157. 
Brown, Robert B., 071993. 
Browning, Robert A., O77286. 
Brumback, Robert M., 091773. 
Brumit, Charles D., 078245. 
Brummit, Philip A.,O71070. 
Bruno, Vito J., 081596. 

Bryan, Clyde M., Jr., 082150. 
Bryan, Thomas F., 077288. 
Buchanan, Gerald H., O71071. 
Buchwald, Donald M., 071996. 
Bundren, Alva B., Jr., O71997. 
Bunyard, Jerry M., 077290. 
Burbach, Frederick J. L., 073300. 
Burchell, Troy D., 081391. 
Burkard, Danny J., O77292. 
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Burkhart, George A., Jr.,O71998. 
Burnham, Charles A., 088020. 
Burns, Charles W., 088347. 
Burns, Joseph C., 082152. 
Burns, Paul P., 079559. 
Burns, William F., 071074. 
Burrus, William S., 071999. 
Burton, James, O71159. 

Bush, Charles E., O77296. 
Bussey, Charles D., 072448. 
Butterfield, Dennis O., 072449. 
Cage, Willie R., Jr., 091783. 
Cairns, Ronald L., 072000. 
Cameron, Duane G., 077300. 
Camp, Robert E., 072002. 
Campbell, Donald R., 071323. 
Campbell, Jack P., 072003. 
Campbell, Walter E., O72004. 
Campbell, William W., Jr., O71769. 
Cantrell, Jack R., O71160. 
Cantwell, Franklin D., 084477, 
Cardillo, Richard G., 072005. 
Cardwell, Kenneth E., 077305. 
Carlson, Raymond R., 085973. 
Caron, John E., 082154. 
Carpenter, Robert D., O72006. 
Carr, Robert F., O71652. 
Caswell, Philip P., Jr., 077311. 
Cate, Hugh C., Jr., O71326. 
Cathcart, James E., O77312. 
Caudill, James M., Jr., 071162. 
Cauthen, Lewis J., Jr., 075163. 
Cecil, William I., 071164. 
Chambers, Andrew P., 071458. 
Chambers, John A., 071327. 
Chance, Billy J.,O72009. 
Chandler, Edwin W., O71328. 
Chandler, John R., 089041. 
Chapin, Gordon R., O77313. 
Chapman, Charles W., 078258. 
Chapman, Robert B., 072010. 
Chikalla, Gerald G., 072012. 
Child, Paul W., Jr., 089190. 
Childs, Wendell A., 091792. 
Ching, Edmund K. S., 071653. 
Chitwood, Thomas E., Jr., 071166. 
Christensen, John E., 071461. 
Cini, Alfred A., 072013. 
Cipriano, Alexander W., O77319. 
Clark, Robert H., 071655. 
Clayton, John B., 3d, 072014. 
Click, Edwin F., 077322. 

Closs, William R., O77324. 
Cochran, John R., O89960. 
Coggins, James E., 071330. 
Cole, Donald J., 077328. 
Coleman, Alton H., 072015. 
Collins, Harold E., 071464. 
Collins, Harry D., 089046. 
Collins, Lonnie L., 083624. 
Collins, Marion H., 081604. 
Collins, Patrick W., 081605. 
Colson, Keith Q., 077330. 
Congleton, Roy E., 071656. 
Cook, John J., Jr., O72455. 
Cooper, James A., 072016. 
Cooper, Joe L., 071468. 

Corley, William L., 091569. 
Cornell, Robert K., O77336. 
Corning, Terence C., 071076. 
Correll, John E., 081609. 
Costino, Michel, 077338. 
Cottrell, Walter A., 087496. 
Couvillion, Herbert H., 078266. 
Coverdale, Craig G., 082509. 
Cowan, Robert E., 078267. 
Cowden, Carl, Jr., O77341. 
Coyle, Lionel R., 072017. 
Cozad, Jack G., 079238. 
Crabtree, Sidney J., O71774. 
Crancer, John W., 072018. 
Craven, Thomas T., 072020. 
Crawford, William R., 077342. 
Crawley, Paul K., 077343. 
Creel, Tilford C., 071473. 
Cronin, Daniel W., 071333. 
Crook, George R., 078270. 
Crosby, John S., 071662. 
Crosby, Richard D., Jr., 077345. 
Cross, Ray S., 078271. 
Croswhite, James L., 071334. 
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Crow, Marvin S., 085148. 
Crowell, Howard G., Jr., 071168. 
Crum, Luther G., Jr., 081614. 
Cuba, Paul J., Jr., 071911. 
Cummings, William T., 072022. 
Dahl, Winston A., 072457. 
Daley, Edmund K., Jr., 081406. 
Daniel, John S., Jr., 071335. 
Daniels, Geoffrey M., 083103. 
Dankers, William H., 072460. 
Darling, Allan L., 077350. 
Darrah, James T., Jr., 072024. 
Darrah, Robert F., 084972. 
Dart, Frederick R., 071169. 
Davis, Bobby J., 071476. 

Davis, Dwight A., O77352. 
Davis, Roger K., 071337. 

Davis, Thomas H., 089876. 
Dax, Raymond E., 072025. 
DeAmaral, Charles F., Jr., 078278. 
DeFatta, Vincent P., O72696. 
DeLong, Clarence A., 072026. 
DeMaris, Edgar E., 072027. 
DeWitt, William W., O77353. 
Deacon, Reynolds J., 082314. 
Dean, Bobby J., 071338. 
Dearborn, William H., 075170. 
Deardorff, Robert E., Jr., 072028. 
Dekle, Thomas A., 072462. 
Delaney, Robert F., 081409. 
Denman, Jerry L., 072029. 
Deringer, Clifton H., Jr., 088253. 
Detyens, Joseph W., 072698. 
Dextraze, William P., 087729. 
Dickinson, John R., 078280. 
Dickinson, William G., 077358. 
Dienst, Daniel W., 072031. 
Dill, Bobby M., 077359. 

Dillon, James W., 071080. 
Dimsdle, Arthur, O73317. 
Dinwiddie, Richard W., 072032. 
Dirmeyer, Robert P., 077361. 
Disbrow, David C., 081622. 
Dixon, Allen C., Jr., 077363. 
Dixon, Malcolm R., 081623. 
Dixon, Philip W., O78175. 
Dockler, Gordon S., 071171. 
Domeck, Charles R., 072035. 
Domenicucci Louis, 071172. 
Donohue, John E., 081625. 
Dorschler, Richard K., 082165. 
Doust, Arol R., 081415. 

Doyle, John P., Jr., 072037. 
Draper, Leo, 088661. 

Dreher, Henry E., 077368. 
Drewyor, Richard A., 084479. 
Drexler, Charles H., 075179. 
Driscoll, Jerome W., 085527. 
Drummond, James E., 072038. 
Drury, Peter F., Jr., 077370. 
Dryer, John E., 072039. 
Dubovick, Richard R., 072703. 
Duerr, Richard D., 078176. 
Dugan, Daniel C., 072040. 
Dukes, William C., 077371. 
Dulin, Ralph W., 071484. 
Dulk, George A., 072041. 
Dunaway, Roy S., Jr., 072042. 


Dunkelberger, William F., 071342. 


Dunn, Earl C., Jr., O71784. 
Dunn, Robert F., 071081. 
Durbin, James J., 071785. 
Durkee, Richard Y., 078177. 
Eddins, Watha J., Jr., 072043. 
Eddleman, Kenneth T., 089469. 
Edmonson, Frank A., 072588. 
Edwards, Alfred Y., 071898: 
Edwards, William H., Jr., 072044. 
Egeland, Edgar, 089472. 

Elder, Perry B., Jr., 084777. 
Elliott, Bernard V., Jr., 087508. 
Ellis, Alvin C., O71175. - 
Ellison, Henry L., 071176. 
Elton, Robert G., 090582. 
Enslow, Philip H., Jr., 072045. 
Epstein, Marc H., 091222. 
Erickson, Roland S., 077379. 
Evans, Bobby G., 071489. 
Everett, William M., 072386. 
Fair, Cecil G., Jr., 072864. 
Falbo, John J., 077380. 
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Fallon, Thomas F., 077381. 
Farmer, Garry H., 087738. 
Farr, Robert A., 071179. 
Farrington, John S., 072047. 
Farrow, James H., O77382. 
Fasolino, Rosario P., 084693. 
Faugust, Robert E., 085321. 
Feagin, John A., Jr., 072048. 
Felker, Dale R., O77383. 
Fene, William R., 085322. 
Feore, Patrick L., Jr., 071082. 
Fernander, Bobbie B., 077385. 
Fernandes, Vincent R., 071491. 
Fickett, William A., 077387. 
Finger, Herbert C., 072051. 
Finkbiner, Glenn G., 078299. 
Fiora, Edward F., Jr., 078300. 
Fischer, Daniel J.,O71083. 
Fiscus, James E., 072053. 
Fisher, Harry C., Jr., 078301. 
Fisher, Saul H., 084904. 
Fitzpatrick, William F., 071085. 
Fleeger, James E., 072054. 
Fleming, Norwood W., 072055. 
Fletcher, David F., 082171. 
Focht, Charles W., 071493. 
Follett, Arthur G., O72056. 
Folta, Russell J.,O77391. 
Foster, Donald G., 071920. 
Fraher, James D., 071087. 
Fralen, Clifford J., 072058. 
Franklin, Joseph P., 072059. 
Frear, Harold D., 072061. 
Freeman, William C., 081429. 
Freeze, Richard S., 087746. 
Freshley, Robert L., 078308. 
Froelich, James W., 086165. 
Fry, Dudley L., Jr., 071187. 
Fuelihart, Joseph M., 077396. 
Fujii, Eugene I., 085325. 
Fuller, Bernard E., 073448. 
Fulp, Charles A., 071669. 
Furlong, George P., 081432. 
Fust, John W., Jr., 071189. 
Gabrielli, Robert J., 077398. 
Gage, Walter G., 083104. 
Gallagher, Robert J., 088692. 
Gallup, Elisha, L., Jr., 072065. 
Gannon, James V., 091835. 
Gantt, Gerald D., 078313. 
Garcia, Eliseo J.,072370. 
Garcia, Santiago A., 071088. 
Garn, Harvey A., 072066. 
Garneau, Lucien R., 078315. 
Garvais, Donald F., 077400. 
Gatti, Michael A., 78317. 
Gavin, David C., 081435. 

Gay, Forrest T., 3d, 072067. 
Geasland, Floyd E., 071348. 
Gebelt, Henry F. C., 081437. 
George, James R., Jr., 082326. 
Gerich, Robert A., 071349. 
Gerkey, George E., 3d, O71497. 
Gersitz, Chares R., 072068. 
Giddings, John H. J., 072069 
Gilbreth, Lee E., 070725. 
Gillard, Robert W., O71191. 


Gillespie, Vernon W., Jr., 081439. 


Gilpatrick, David D., 072070. 
Ginger, Walter D., 082175. 
Ginish, Michael, Jr.,088073. 
Ginn, Charles J., 071498. 
Ginter, Kenneth E., 072071. 
Gminder, Russell, 077406. 
Goeben, Oscar E. K., 084481. 
Goetzinger, James E., 084482. 
Goldstein, Jack, 072072. 
Gontarski, Joseph W., 077408. 
Gooch, Charles D., 072714. 
Goodall, Billy R., 090118. 
Goodrich, Charles R. 0.,072596. 
Gordon, James C., Jr., 071671. 
Gorey, Paul J., 077409. 
Gorman, Irving T., 078321. 
Gosney, Durward D., 071192. 
Gosney, Robert R., 077410. 
Gotte, Jack E., 081644. 
Gottron, Richard N., 072073. 
Graham, Todd P., 072074. 
Graham, William A., Jr., 072075. 
Gramly, Pyne A., Jr., 081645. 





Granger, John D., 075197. 
Gransback, Donald H., O72076. 
Grant, John C., 077415. 
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Skladal, George W., O71278. 
Sliva, Norman E., O77691. 
Sloan, John F., 072229. 
Slocum, Frederick V., Jr., 079478. 
Smith, Alfred L., Jr.,O77693. 
Smith, Glenn N., 081740. 
Smith, James L., Jr., 073196. 
Smith, John J., 071874. 
Smith, Lawrence D., 090500. 
Smith, Lloyd D., 092012. 
Smith, Nelson H., O71726. 
Smith, Norman M., 072231. 
Smith, Richard R., O77695. 
Smith, Robert J.,O71122. 
Smith, Thomas A., 081743. 
Smith, Wayne R., 072232. 
Smith, William A., 087622. 
Smor, Paul R., 072233. 
Solinsky, Harold, 086790. 
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Sontag, Paul D., 088950. 
Soupene, James C., Jr., 072358. 
Soyster, Frank L., 087919. 
Spain, Harold D., 081531. 
Spann, Bobby G., 087625. 
Sparks, Norman W., 072235. 
Spaulding, Alfred J., 072236. 
Spegele, John A., 081532. 
Spellman, John G., 072237. 
Spruill, Joseph L., O71285. 
Stallard, James E., 3d, 071123. 
Stallings, James D., 082239. 
Standeven, Ernest J.,O78514. 
Stanley, Robert F., 072239. 
Stapleton, John R., O77702. 
Steakley, John W., 072241. 
Steckley, Kenneth D., 089386. 
Steine, Joel R., 091694. 
Steinman, Charles A., 072242. 
Stevens, Charles H., 3d., 072245. 
Stevenson, Joseph M., 088960. 
Stevenson, Michael A., O72246. 
Stewart, Israel W., Jr., 081536. 
Stewart, Joe F., 078517. 
Stewart, William A., Jr., 077708. 
Stockett, Lawrence E., 072247. 
Stommel, Raymond R., 087937. 
Stone, George J., O75300. 
Stone, Howard F., 072248. 
Stone, Leon H., Jr., O77711. 
Stovall, Don O., 086821. 
Strang, Charles W., Jr., 071729. 
Strati, Robert A., O72249. 
Street, Clover B., Jr., O72359. 
Streett, William B., Jr., 072250. 
Strickland, James R., 072251. 
Strom, John H., 072252. 
Strom, Roy M., 077713. 

Stuart, Theodore M., 090478. 
Stumpff, George F., 089387. 
Subotky, Gerson J., O71126. 
Sullivan, Andrew J., 089147. 
Sullivan, Robert D., 087632. 
Sullivan, Roy F., O77717. 
Summers, James T., 083107. 
Surmiak, Edward P., 082368. 
Sutherland, James C., O71421. 
Swanson, Robert L., 075302. 
Swartwout, Donald C., O77719. 
Sweet, William E., 087633. 
Sydenham, Stanley R., 072255. 
Talbot, Bailey M., O71964. 
Tandy, Donald F., 072794. 
Tanimoto, Robert H., 071287. 
Tawoda, Robert J., 071730. 
Taylor, James O., O77723. 
Taylor, Richard F., Sr., 074031. 
Taylor, William J., Jr., O78522. 
Teague, Martin W., O78192. 
Templeton, James L., Jr., 078193. 
Tennant, Billy M., 072258. 
Terrio, William A., 072259. 
Terzopoulos, Nicholas, 077727. 
Thames, Peter H., 071965. 
Thayer, Henry J., 077728. 
Thomas, Billy J., Jr., 081750. 
Thomas, David L., 075305. 
Thomas, Max E., 089300. 
Thomas, Richard W., Jr., 088973. 
Thomer, Joseph N., 072260. 
Thompson, Donald K., 078194. 
Thompson, Duayne B., 082246. 
Thompson, Harold N., 085092. 
Thompson, John U., 077732. 
Thompson, Lonnie E., 072796. 
Thorp, Lee LaV., O71611. 

Tigh, Leland F., Jr., 077736. 
Todd, Rouse J., 090149. 
Tomberg, Ralph T., 078526. 
Toner, Francis J., 077737. 

Top, John J., 088980. 

Torbett, William C., 3d, 077738. 
Torrence, James E., 072262. 
Towle, Thomas J., O77739. 
Town, James I., 072263. 

Trail, Carl F., 092137. 
Treadway, Thomas J., 072360. 
Treadwell, Millard L., Jr., 071884. 
Trent, Warren T., Jr., 077740. 
Trevethan, Alexander, O78196. 
Trobaugh, Edward L., 072266. 
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Trosper, Robert L., 078197. 
Trowbridge, Clarence A., O78528. 
Troyan, Frank D., 072267. 
Truitt, Gene A., 086872. 
Turner, Gary L., O72798. 
Tuten, Jeff M.,O71885. 
Ueltschi, Donald R., O77746. 
Ulicak, Ben J., O72555. 
Underwood, Frank E., 078531. 
Underwood, Joe D., 084518. 
Underwood, John R., 072556. 
Valentine, William L., 081547. 
Valverde, Robert A., 092141. 
Valz, Darwin K., O77748. 

Valz, Donald J., 077749. 

Van Camp, James P., 071736. 
Van Houten, William, 3d, O77750. 
Van Pool, Jack L., O77751. 
Vanden Bosch, Jon C., 072269. 
Vaughan, Charles U., 082302. 
Vaught, Ralph R., O71292. 
Vavra, George R., 089306. 
Ventrella, Rocco F., Jr., 087651. 
Vincent, Joseph F., 072271. 
Viney, John A., 072272. 
Voetsch, John A., 3d, 081549. 


Von Gortler, Frederick C., 3d, O77754. 


Vosbein, Henry M., Jr., O77755. 
Vought, Donald B., O71293. 
Vulgas, Edmund, 072274. 
Waible, Leo C., Jr., 088990. 
Waite, Hugh G., O71295. 
Walker, Billy M., 080231. 
Walker, Travis L., 090581. 

Wall, Harold R., 081756. 

Wall, Kary D., 081757. 

Wallace, Joel B., Jr., O72661. 
Wallace, John R., O73420. 
Walter, Francis J., Jr., 071129. 
Walter, Paul B., 088993. 
Walther, Harry J.,O71888. 
Walton, Frank G., 072275. 
Ward, Gayle G., 071425. 

Ward, Stanley D., O77763. 
Warner, Leo V., Jr., O72276. 
Warren, Carl W., O71622. 
Warren, Wilford N., 3d, 090556. 
Waterstrat, Rodney L., 072277. 
Watson, Henry G., 072431. 
Watts, James R., 081553. 
Watzling, John K., O77768. 
Weatherall, Marcus L., 091413. 
Weatherby, Yale D., 071022. 
Weaver, John L., O71893. 
Weckerling, John H., 071426. 
Weiher, Ronald G., 078540. 
Weiskirch, Thomas N., Jr., 072362. 
Welborn, Carl W., 087661. 
Welling, Gerald R., 084519. 
Wells, Macon W., 072279. 
Welter, William L., Jr., 072280. 
Wendelken, William H., 077771. 
West, Thomas C., 072282. 
Wharrie, Robert E., 072405. ° 
Wheaton, Robert L., 072283. 
Wheeler, David E., 072284. 
White, Chad B., 071623. 

White, Charles E., 077773. 
White, Fredrick B., 077774. 
White, Marion F., 071300. 
Whiteley, Frank G., 071624. 
Whiteley, James E., 085101. 
Whitmore, Wesley C., 071625. 
Whittaker, Howard C., 072285. 
Wiegand, Robert D., 072286. 
Wiggers, Ralph G., O77776. 
Wiggs, Jimmy D., 072665. 
Wilcox, William H., 072288. 
Wilde, Forrest B., 081557. 
Wilkie, James B., 3d, O71302. 
Willemse, Cornelius W., 071303. 
Willey, Burr McB., 087969. 
Williams, Clinton L., Jr., 091725. 
Williams, James D., 084070. 
Williams, Lewis E., 092148. 
Williams, Louis F., Jr.,O71428. 
Williams, Norman H., 071304. 
Williams, Robert C., Jr., 078550. 
Williams, Sylvanus J., 3d, O77779. 
Williams, Thomas L., Jr., 078551. 
Williamson, Rayburn L., O77780. 


Williamson, Robert L., 081764. 
Willis, William, Jr., 071306. 
Wilmes, John J., 071427. 
Wilson, Charles E., 089012. 
Wilson, Richard A., 081765. 
Wilson, William E., 078554. 
Wing, John R., 072290. 
Wingfield, Damon D., 085285. 
Winney, Walter E., Jr., 084520. 
Winston, Neil C., O77784. 
Winter, William J., Jr., 072667. 
Wintz, Edward K., O77786. 
Wise, Lynn J., 081561. 

Witek, James E., 071308. 
Witter, Robert A., O77788. 

Wix, William M., 072291. 
Woerner, Frederick F., Jr., 072292. 
Wood, Graham W., 072293. 
Wood, Hector, 081562. 
Woodall, James R., Jr., 088531. 
Woodmansee, Donald R., 075129. 
Woods, Eugene R., 077793. 
Wright, William J., Jr., 081564. 
Wyatt, David L., 081770. 

Yore, Joseph A., O77796. 

York, Harry M., 072294. 
Young, Carl L., 082304. 
Young, Raymond H., 071132. 
Young, Roger Q., O78199. 
Yuengel, William W., 085395. 
Zaborowski, Edward J., 072296. 
Zeigler, Charles S., 078562. 
Zenk, Daniel R., 072564. 
Zimmerman, Fred R., 081771. 
Zurbriggen, Donald J., O77801. 


To be captains, Chaplain 


Adickes, Donald K., 090080. 
Combs, Louis K., Jr., 085739. 
Cox, Billy H., 088248. 

Forrest, Alfred T., 088683. 
Garrell, Hubert, 089488. 
Graber, Howard M., 088704. 
Johnson, Charles M., 088760. 
Knowlton, Robert L., 088770. 
Kovacic, Francis, 088773. 
Lapp, Ernest D., 089085. 
Magalee, John E., 089100. 
Maguire, Francis N., 086446. 
Nelson, Harold E., 088458. 
Polhemus, David W., 088878. 
Shelton, Wayne G., 089603. 
Stover, Earl F., 088961. 
Trobaugh, William P., 089157. 
Yarborough, Jimmie W., 089168. 


To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 


Albright, Ruth M., L516. 
Archambault, Claire A., L547. 
Etheridge, Wanda J., L541. 
Griffin, Norma B., L589. 
Haynes, Christine, L571. 
Hunter, Onie R., L543. 
Husband, Patricia R., L549. 
Keil, Barbara J., L550. 
Maybin, Patricia J., L578. 
O’Rourke, Kathleen R., L551. 
Raidmets, Margaret M., L548. 
Roffee, Ruth O., L554. 
Shippee, Audrey B., L518. 
Steelman, Lois M., L522. 


The following-named officers for promotion 


in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3304. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurse Corps 


Bowling, Pauline J., N578. 
Brown, Helen E., N2558. 
Burchfield, Muriel, N276. 
Burrows, Mary L., N2152. 
Cannoles, Margaret H., N1211. 
Cavanaugh, Dorothy W., N2384. 
Fischer, Mercedes M., N2089. 
Hays, Anna Mae M., N905. 
Kammeraad, Angie C., N1529. 
Phillips, Kathleen W., N2458. 
Schuchmann, Amanda E., N2147. 
Tessen, Dorothy A., N1858. 
Treacy, Jeanne M., N2093. 
Votava, Mary T., N448, 
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To be lieutenant colonels, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 

Brigham, Agnes A., M10100. 

Marshall, Eleanor M., M10040. 

Stack, Mary E., R10072. 

Summers, Evelyn G., R10122. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3298. 


To be first lieutenants 


Anderson, John L., 081774. 
Evans, William R., 091820. 
Martinka, Gerald R., 092092. 
Mills, Harry L., 091646. 
Napper, John L., 091474. 


The following-named person for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tem- 
porary disability retired list, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 1211, 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 
3288. 

To be colonei 


Thackston, Albert J., Jr., 016607. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 
3288: 
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Thomas, James E., 05704378. 
Ulm, Donald 8., 05208902. 
Wallace, Richard B., 05212086. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
$288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294 and 
3311: 


To be major, Women’s Army Corps 
Wood, Nancy B., L402096. 
To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 
Ware, Jean M., N792766. 
To be captains, Chaplain 
Dryer, Richard E., 01873651. 
Stevey, John E., 04403456. 
To be captains, Dental Corps 


Burger, Robert B., 05206961. 
Chandler, Hubert T., 05202550. 
Older, Alva H., Jr., 04073668. 
Parker, Warren A., 05210350. 
Shannon, Charles J., Jr., 04035921. 
Shaver, Lloyd F., Jr., 05206862. 
Smith, Paul E., 05500984. 

Tye, Edward J., 05501115. 
Williams, Robert W., 04030303. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 
Altman, Robert S., 02289688. 
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Burdick, Richard E., 02300478. 
Butkus, Donald E., 04066594. 
Cleary, Jimmie R., 04076004. 
Cranston, John P., IIt. 

Edwards, John B., 02298141. 
Eisenstein, Elliot M., 02300498. 
Lodmell, John G., 02298144. 
McClure, Hubert L., 02298156. 
Montgomery, Robert C., 02298157. 
Stevenson, Robert S., 05703591. 
Townsley, James T., III, 05301069. 
Watanabe, Henry K., 04078133. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 


Kaperick, Donald P., 02295354. 
To be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps 
Ferrell, John F., 02298289. 


To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Gosling, Bernadine J., N2298142. 
Kucha, Delores H., N2298682. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 


Benson, Warren D., 05512909. 
Fitzgerald, Barry E., 05311206. 
Fuller, Gary L., 05705182. 
Gilchrist, Robert E., 05705649. 
Harris, Leonard G., 05206735. 
Monk, Merrill E., 05409671. 
Norton, George T., 05003775. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 





To be lieutenant colonel 
Bachelor, William E., 0303253. 


To be major 
King, Grover C., 0449492. 


To be captain 


Beam, James D., 04012716. 
Bertrand, Milton A., 04018908. 
Davis, Jonah B., Jr., 04011964. 
Davis, Willie L., 04012032. 
Dewey, Desmond D., 04006822. 
Falter, Vincent E., 04009872. 
Fisher, Robert J., 04009747. 
Flenniken, David B., 04019789. 
Grant, Donald E., 04009881. 
Guffey, Howard R., 04009606. 
Murtha, James D., 04020836. 
Tallon, Richard J., 04026543. 
Tom, Harry K. L., 04006805. 
Trim, Carl J., 01913498. 
Warren, James R., 0988693. 
Wheeler, William P., 01935824. 
Williams, James R., Jr., 04000659. 


To be first lieutenants 


Ballew, Bobby G., 05301728. 
Beaver, Joseph M., 04015444. 
Bozeman, Paul, 05302259. 
Clark, Davis, 04063734. 
Collings, J. Elmer, 05701773. 
Dorward, Neil L., 02298722. 
Kunard, Donald D., 04071622. 
Large, Darrel R., 04074510. 
Miles, Jerry M., 05400990. 
Miner, William R., 05504199. 
Shunk, William A., 05506455. 
Stevens, Ronald B., 04063761. 


To be second lieutenants 


Bennett, Roger M., 05505286. 
Britt, James J., 05404474. 

Cooke, Charles B., W3150425. 
Custer, Leslie L., 05504811. 
Gray, Josef E., 05701931. 
Johnson, Richard G., 05305693. 
Juhnevicz, William B., 05001347. 
Koehl, Jacob O., 05411108. 

Lane, Harry G., RA11353467. 
Lanzotti, Robert E., 05510733. 
Leverette, Thomas E., 05311564. 
McKenzie, George R., 05409465. 
McKeon, James E., 05206150. 
Moore, John E., Jr., 05209869. 
Regan, Carl J., 05307395. 
Robertson, James A., 05306240. 
Simons, William -H., RA11348877. 
Stahlman, John R., 05308731. 


Ballard, Michael D. 

Bebak, Donald M., 05004195. 
Boccagno Patrick M., 05213481. 
Burkhar‘t, Cecil R., 02291439. 
Caplinger, Carl B., 04033063. 
Cataldo, Joseph R., 02248202. 
Clark, Paul K., 02298944. 
Conley, William R., 05518006. 
Danforth, Howard B., 02291356. 
Duley, Norman D., Jr., 02300406. 
Friedlander, Harvey L., 02289835. 
Froker, Lowell D., 02289700. 
Galdieri, Louis G., 02289702. 
Grodsky, Leonard H., 04043835. 
Hunt, Walter L., 02290105. 
Jones, Billy E., 04044644. 

Jones, Edward H., 04014662. 
Kriz, Francis K., 02295078. 
Lambert, Fred M., 04028649. 
Mani, John R., 05703113. 

Mayes, Hubert A., 02289724. 
Montegut, Ferdinand J., Jr., 02291537. 
Mulholland, Philip L., 04037754. 


* Nelson, Roald A., 05703132. 


Neumann, Peter H., 05207321. 
Palmbaum, Paul J., 05703136. 
Peterson, Richard B., 02300704. 
Phillips, Ran L., II, 05301194. 
Poindexter, James L., 04073448. 
Reed, John H., Jr., 02295023. 
Reiss, Walter E., 02289712. 
Schochet, Howard L., 05501127. 
Scotti, Louis N., 04042434. 
Sledden, Richard E., 04037771. 
Stark, Donald B., 05703194. 
Stuart, Ronald R., 04013830. 
Warner, Phillip O., 02295028. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 


Mancini, Lawrence H., 02208611. 
Sabol, Donald E., 02266007. 


To be captain, Judge Advocate General’s 


Corps 
Scott, Marvin T., 04044312. 
To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Bryant, Barbara J., N2290044. 
To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
King, Billie C., 05306783. 
To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps 
Holtman, Donald R., 02300930. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
Aldrich, Robert C., II, 02298290. 
Alexander, Jack L., 02300484. 
Anderson, Kirby V., 04060444. 


Morris, Sarah L., L5302023. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade and 
corps specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 


Corps 
Arroyo, Francisco Green, Thomas 
Blair, Robert A. McMichael, 
Buckingham, James H., Jr. 
Stuart R. Swain, Richard H. 


Goodstein, Richard K. Winn, William M. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Agnew, Ramon B. Flores, Jose M. 
Anderson, John R., III Garth, Robert W.., Jr. 
Austin, Thomas S., Jr. Hager, Henry F., III 
Avila, Carmelo Harper, Donald W. 
Boesch, John C. Henderson, Thyrone L. 
Bowen, James R. Hill, Ramen A. 
Bradley, Larry E. Hocking, John W. 
Bradley, Robert N. Holder, Alex M., Jr. 
Bridgman, Cain A. Holder, James R. 
Brown, Robert A. Hope, Terrill C. 
Bublys, Romualdas Iverson, John F. 

Byrd, Johnnie P. Johnson, Milo P. 
Callander, Robert D. Johnston, Benjamin C. 
Cantrell, CharlesL. Josten, David A. 
Carpenter, John F. Kienlen, Ronald A. 
Carroll, Robert H. Krajewski, RobertJ. 
Carter, Russell L. Lemp, James F. 
Ceccon, Claude R. Leslie, Larry L. 
Cleveland, Conley R. Lopez-Alonso, Juan R. 
Cohen, Franklin S. Lord, Gerald 

Collins, Donovan M,. Lovelace, Guy M. 
Collins, Samuel L. Marrero, Humberto 
Conger, Richard W. Martin, Larry L. 
Conway, Peter McClendon, Miles R. 
Cruz-Gonzales, McGurk, Floyd F. 


Guillermo McKinnon, James K. 
Cunningham, McKissock, William 
Harold R. T., dr. 


Dahl, Robert A. Melendez, Hector N. 
DeRubbo, Daniel J., Jr.Melton, Otis H., Jr. 
deRubertis, Kim P. Mercado, Alejandro 
DeWitt, Richard L. Miller, John C. 
Edwards, Fred C. Mordeaux, Corry 
Eichorn, Peter K. Oliveras, Manuel 
Emanuel, Peter J. O'Sullivan, John 
Evans, Charles E., Jr. Pentz, William H., Jr. 
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Stone, Ronald P. 
Stubbs, Frederic H. 
Sucher, Theodore R.., 
Ilr 
Tanner, Howard C. 
Thompson, Raymond 
Thorson, Glen J. 
Velez, Agustin E. 
Wade, Larkin H. 
Walinsky, Samuel H. 
Warner, James I. 
Warrington, Terrell L. 
Welsh, Elbert A. 
West, Ronald P. 
Whitehead, Joseph D. 
Wilson, Terril E. 
Windon, Jackson 
T.O. P., III 
Winslow, Sidney W. 
Woodfin, John H. 
Wynn, Charles W. 
Yeates, Clayne M. 
Young, Danny A. 


Perez, Carlos J. 
Perez, Enrique 
Perino, George H., Jr. 
Peters, Jon R. 
Pinkerton, Billy B. 
Poe, Phillip W. 
Price, Hugh A. 
Prince, Ronald Z. 
Remmert, Richard L. 
Roberts, William M. 
Runion, Keith B. 
Sampson, Donnie G. 
Sanabria, Agripino 
Schmit, John W., Jr. 
Scholz, Garret A. 
Sheffield, Robert W. 
Shields, Ronald R. 
Shugart, James W., 
III 
Simpson, Allan R. 
Skaggs, Frankie L. 
Smith, Frank T. 
Spampani, Pedro B. 
Stokes, Charles E., Jr. 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as professor of electricity, U.S. Military 
Academy, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4333: 


Saunders, Edward A., 027904. 


The following-named cadets, graduating 
class of 1961, U.S. Military Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 
3286, 3287, and 3288: 

Aaronsohn, Jonathan Buesiecker, Roy F., Jr. 

B. Butterworth, Larry R. 
Abraham, Bruce R. Cain, Robert S., Jr. 
Ackerman, David L. Cairns, Robert B. 
Adams, Joseph G. Campbell, Dale G., Jr. 
Alexander, Terry L. Campbell, John L. 
Altmeyer, James E. Cargile, James P., Jr. 
Angstadt, Richard W. Carlson, Gunnar C., 
Anselm, Donald C. Jr. 

Armstrong, Alan P. Carlton, Forrest R., II 
Armstrong, Charles H. Carroll, Patrick J., Jr. 
Armstrong, Roy L., Jr. Carroll, Thomas F., 
Babbitt, Leroy A., Jr. Til 

Bacon, Carlton E. Casani, Andrew B. 
Baird, Thomas H. Cerasoli, Roger 
Baldwin, Byron S. Chambers, Barton P. 
Barbour, Donald A. Chandler, William S. 
Barney, Daniel G. Chelberg, Robert D. 
Battle, Brendan J. Cherry, George M., Jr. 


Bayless, Harry K., 111 Chism, J. W. 
Beckett, Ronald L. Claassen, Walter E., 
Behrenhausen, Rich- Jr. 

ard A., Jr. Clancy, William E., 
Belknap, Willard S. Jr. 


Clarke, Richard D. 


Bender, Lynn A. 
Clements, Gerard H. 


Bennett, Andrew F., 


Jr. Clough, Stanley M. 
Benz, Herbert T. G., a Clinton 
Jr. 


Compton, Martin A., 
II. 
Conant, Richard C. 
Conley, Willard C. 
Conner, Dan A. 
Connolly, James C., 
II. 
Connors, James W., Jr. 
Cook, Bromley N., Jr. 
Cook, Garry M. 
Cook, Jay C. 
Corcoran, James R. 
Cornelius, Roger L. 
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Van Riper, Richard Wetzel, Allan R. 

W., Ilr White, David W. 
Vander, Els T. White, Lyman G.., Jr. 
Vanderbush, Albert, Wilder, Samuel D., 

IIr Jr. 


Wildermuth, John G. 
Williams, Francis M. 
Williams, Richard G. 
Veatch, John D. Williams, Wayne R. 
Vedder, Sanford E., Williamson, William 
Jr. R. 
Vick, Gerald A. Willis, Benjamin L. 
Votaw, John F. Winters, James M. 
Wadlington, Warwick Witherspoon, Eugene 
P. s. 
Wagner, Hans O. C. Wold, Douglas A. 
Walker, Steven C. Woodward, Harry E. 
Walsh, Donald A. Wooten, R. J. 
Walsh, Martin W., Jr. Worthy, Robert C. 
Walters, Anderson H. Xenos, Michael J. 
Wanner, F. W., Jr. Yost, William D., IIT 
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Ww Yule, Richard G., Jr. 
Zailskas, Roger W. 
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Vass, Steven, Jr. 
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Wat, Joseph F. 

Weis, William A. 
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Welsh, Charles R. 

Welsh, Lawrence E. 

Westpheling, Charles 
yd 


The following-named midshipmen, grad- 
uating class of 1961, U.S. Naval Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 541, 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Barineau, John N., III Harvey, Jan V. 
Bullene, Roger Kieffer, Pierre V., III 
Chapman, Eveleth W. Kleindorfer, Paul R. 
Decker, Edward T. Martin, Lowell L. 
Doherty, Alfred C., Jr. Moynahan, Michael J. 
Doherty, Dennis E. Schroeder, Daniel R. 
Gardner, Charles E. Spencer, Archie W. 


The following-named cadets, graduating 
class of 1961, U.S. Air Force Academy, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 541, 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, and 3288: 


Clarke, Gordon M. 
Pattie, Thomas N. 


{ 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 8, 1961: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADOR 


Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Iran. 

U.S. ATTORNEY 


James B. Brennan, of Wisconsin, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of Wis- 
consin for a term of 4 years. 

U.S. MARSHALS 


Peyton Norviile, Jr., of Alabama, to be 
U.S. marshal for the northern district of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years. 

Fred F. Hoh, of Ohio, to be U.S. marshal 
for the southern district of Ohio for the 
term cf 4 years. 

William J. Andrews, of Georgia, to be US. 
marshal for the northern district of Georgia 
for a term of 4 years. 

Clayburne A. McLelland, of Maryland, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of the Canal 
Zone for the term of 8 years. 

John E. Maguire, Sr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Florida for a term of 4 years. 

Anton T. Skoro, of Idaho, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Idaho for a term of 
4 years. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 8, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Amos 5: 24: Let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. 

Almighty God, in these days of crises 
when our hearts are strangely stirred, 
we are being constrained more urgently 
then ever to turn to Thy throne of grace 
in prayer, for we have nowhere else to 
go. 

May we have the faith to believe and 
the insight to understand that Thou 
alone canst give us wisdom to guide 
us in our perplexities and courage to 
sustain us when we are in danger of 
faltering. 

We are confident that we are fighting 
for a cause that is just and righteous 
but we penitently confess that our own 
conscience again and again indicts us 
and convicts us before the judgment of 
the God of all holiness that we our- 
selves are far from being just and 
righteous. 

Grant that it may be our daily prayer 
to have a heart cleansed of sin and de- 
sires, and ambitions that are disinfected 
of selfishness. 

Hear us in our Saviour’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 4, 1961, was read and ap- 
proved. 





COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just received and honored today a 
fine American, Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., of the U.S. Navy, who recently 
performed not only an outstanding but 
a heroic feat that is dedounding to 
the credit and the glory of our beloved 
country. 

We can pause for a moment and 
visualize in our minds the thoughts that 
ran through his mind and the minds of 
his associates, any one of whom might 
have been selected as the first astronaut, 
in relation to the dangers he was to 
undergo with reference to his loved ones, 
and we can also pause and picture in our 
minds the thoughts that were running 
through the minds of the loved ones of 
any of those astronauts that might have 
been selected by our country for the per- 
formance of a feat of this extraordinary 
nature. Commander Shepard was 
selected. 

Commander Shepard had the mind of 
a warrior. The very act that he per- 
formed shows that he possesses the mind 
of a warrior. In the world today the 
totalitarian nations and the leaders of 
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those totalitarian nations might wel] 
take heed of the fact that Commander 
Shepard, with the mind of a warrior, 
represents the minds of the American 
people, because the American people are 
watriors. There is nothing weak in the 
spirit of America, particularly if the 
occasion arises when it is necessary to 
defend our beloved country and the in- 
stitutions of government we possess. 

In paying tribute to Commander 
Shepard, I think we should also pay 
tribute to that sweetheart of his, Mrs. 
Shepard, and their children; also the 
parents of this great man. We can 
imagine the thoughts running through 
the mind of Mrs. Shepard, and other 
loved ones, knowing the grave danger 
that husband, father, and son was 
undergoing. 

There is an old saying that the real 
soldiers are the wives of the members of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. They 
are the ones who are the real soldiers, 
the real sailors, the real airmen. The 
husbands are performing their duty, but 
the wives are at home and they go 
through a great mental suffering con- 
nected with the husband in the perform- 
ance of his serious, grave, and responsi- 
ble duty. 

I think special tribute should be paid 
to Mrs. Shepard because it was her in- 
spiration and her guidance that kept 
alive the dynamic thoughts of this brave 
American who brought such honor and 
glory to our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly happy 
because I was chairman of the Select 
Committee on Outer Space out of which 
committee came the bill, now law, es- 
tablishing the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. And I know I 
speak the sentiments of all my col-. 
leagues on that special committee, with- 
out regard to party, in expressing our 
feelings of appreciation for this remark- 
able feat which, in connection with ad- 
vances made in outer space, means s0 
much and particularly has a tremendous 
effect throughout the world at this time 
from many angles, particularly from a 
psychological angle. 

I congratulate Chairman Brooxs of 
the standing committee and all the 
members of his committee for the fine 
contribution that they have made and 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of both the House and the 
Senate for giving NASA the appropria- 
tions necessary to bring about this great 
feat and this great result in our coun- 
try’s national interest. This feat shows 
that America has the brains; it shows 
that America has the facilities; it shows 
that America has the warriors, the men 
and women with an intense love of our 
country, willing if necessary to fight and 
die for our country. All we have got 
to do is to coordinate those brains and 
those facilities; not to catch up with the 
Soviet Union in the field of outer space, 
particularly in the field of booster 
strength, but to go ahead of the Soviet 
Union. 

So, we of the Congress are very happy 
and we congratulate Commander Shep- 
ard and Mrs. Shepard and their fine 
children and his parents for the cour- 
age that they displayed, because their 
courage was not only a personal cour- 
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age but a courage in the national in- 


terest of our country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the very appro- 
priate words being spoken by the emi- 
nent gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack. 
There is no question but that last Friday, 
May 5, 1961, will go down in history as 
one of the great days for America. It 
was a day of magnificent accomplish- 
ment; a magnificent accomplishment 
not only on the part of Commander 
Shepard, who was in the capsule on the 
space flight, but for the untold numbers 
who have worked so diligently and so 
effectively and so well to make this ex- 
ploration possible. 

One thing impresses me about the 
whole operation, and that is that in 
contrast with some other similar events, 
the proceedings in this country were 
open to the world at all times. The 
most remote citizen in the land knew 
virtually minute to minute what was go- 
ing on. Although there was the pos- 
sibility of a failure, there was no effort 
to hide any failure that might occur. 
Rather there was a determination that 
this great event be kept open for all the 
people over the world to hear or to 
witness. 

For Commander Shepard it was, of 
course, a glorious feat, demonstrating 
the courage, the capacity and the 
strength that I am sure we all like to 
think pretty much characterizes the 
men and women of the United States. 

It demonstrates, as the majority lead- 
er has so wel] pointed out, that there 
is no lack of scientific capacity or abil- 
ity in this great land of ours. Beyond 
that, for me this event demonstrates 
again as well as any event in my time, 
that the productivity, capacity, and effi- 
ciency of freemen can never be sur- 
passed by men anywhere else under any 
sort of system. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate 
Commander Shepard. We are happy to 
welcome him here to the Capitol that 
we may show our great admiration and 
respect for him. We wish him well for 
the future. May he have many, many 
more similarly successful rides. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad my friend, the minority leader, 
has called attention to the openness of 
this feat. It clearly shows to the world 
one of the basic differences between our 
way of life and the way of life*practiced 
by totalitarian governments. This is 
one of the great and powerful lessons 
that flows from this remarkable feat. 
Again, we are all, as a nation, indebted 
to Commander Shepard for his great 
feat and to that fine girl of his, Mrs. 
Shepard, and his children and parents, 
for the bravery they displayed during the 
many months of his preparation and 
during the actual feat itself. 

COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man. from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] 


will 
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may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people watched with greatest 
pride, today, as the President presented 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
the Distinguished Service Medal of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, in recognition of his bravery 
in furthering our scientific experiments 
toward our ultimate conquest of outer 
space. 

Our fellow Member in Congress, 
CHESTER MERROW, has our admiration 
for introducing a resolution of thanks to 
Commander Shepard. 

On behalf of the Congress, I have 
submitted a joint resolution that the 
President of the United States be author- 
ized to present, in the name of Congress, 
a Medal of Honor to our first astronaut. 
I believe I speak for all my colleagues 
when I say he has fully earned the 
greatest recognition we can give him, for 
no man could display greater courage 
than he, in his historical flight through 
outer space. Commander Shepard’s 
name will be recorded in history as the 
embodiment of America’s courage, wis- 
dom, and progress. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my high privilege this morning to 
join in welcoming Commander and Mrs. 
Shepard as honored guests of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It was in 
all respects fitting that we should do 
this. 

Here is an accomplishment that gives 
us renewed faith in things American, 
faith in the strength of our industry, 
faith in the capacity of our science, and, 
above all, faith in the devotion and cour- 
age of our people. 

Well done, Commander Shepard. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
every American heart beats more 
strongly and proudly today in the wake 
of last Friday’s heroic space flight by 
Comdr. Alan Shepard, Jr., U.S. Navy. 

This is a great forward stride in Amer- 
ica’s space effort, and represents real 
progress in our continuing effort to es- 
tablish a world of peace and justice for 
future generations. 

I am sure that every citizen of Okla- 
homa’s Second Congressional District 
would want me to express today, as we 
welcome this splendid young American to 
our Capitol, the warmest congratulations 
and best wishes of a grateful people. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
words are inadequate to express the 
gratitude, the pride and the relief of all 
Americans at the successful conclusion 
of the man-into-space effort on May 5, 
1961. Comdr. Alan Shepard, the scien- 
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tists who planned it, the members of the 
Armed Forces, and all civilian helpers in 
this epochal achievement must know 
that the thanks of the Nation are theirs. 
And let us not forget to give praise to 
the other six astronauts who stood by, 
ready and willing to assume the heavy 
responsibility, if called upon. 

From an entire Nation to those who 
participated in this history-making 
event I add my own words, “Well done.” 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
thrilled to see the young naval officer, 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., and his very attrac- 
tive wife, in the old Supreme Court room 
this morning. He represents the spirit of 
youth and the New Frontier. His 
achievement will inspire others and will 
develop a strong determination in Amer- 
icans to lead the world in scientific and 
space activity. I am delighted in Penn- 
Sylvania’s participation through the 
person of Mrs. Shepard who undoubt- 
edly was one of the inspirations which 
led to his extraordinary and outstanding 
accomplishment. I join in supporting 
the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, less than 
an hour ago I had the thrill of my life in 
that I had the great privilege and high 
honor of meeting and actually shaking 
hands with Comdr. Alan Shepard, 
Jr., American astronaut, and his lovely 
wife. Vice President Jounson of the 
United States of America was there by 
me as I did so. Actually, Mr. Speaker, 
I find it impossible to define exactly 
how I felt as I shook hands with him, but 
it seemed somewhat as though he was 
trying to impart to me some of the thrill 
he had in behalf of the scientific 
achievements of our beloved Nation. 
And, of course, Mr. Speaker, I cordially 
join in all the very deserved and mag- 
nificent tributes which have already 
been extended him and his wife and 
which will be so extended. I adopt as 
and for my own, all of these magnificent 
and deserved tributes; may I likewise 
extend to each and every person in the 
military and civilian administration of 
our beloved Government, and in the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches too, and 
in the field of the contractors and con- 
sultants also—I extend to them, one and 
all, my heartiest congratulations and ap- 
preciation for their individual and 
group dedicated contributions to this 
worldwide historical, scientific achieve- 
ment exemplified by the daring, trust, 
and confidence of this freedom-born 
American citizen, Comdr. Alan Shepard, 
Jr. Thus it is that a freedom-born and 
freedom-dedicated civilization has again 
contributed materially to the elements 
and factors which lead toward a safe and 
a sound America in a world of enduring 
peace. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I had an additional 
and exceptional pleasure in meeting the 
distinguished commander and his wife 
because as I was about to advance to- 
ward him, some man in the huge crowd 
standing behind me whom I did not know 
by name, sort of pushed his small son of 
about 10 years of age into my care and 
asked if I would see to it he might see 
our distinguished astronaut. And it so 
happened that other adults about me 
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cooperated and we thus saw this Amer- 
ican lad whom I did not know or meet 
by name, also had the experience of 
meeting this great American hero and 
his wife and the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Needless to say, Commander Shepard 
and his lovely wife, and the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States were all very 
gracious in extending a cordial hand- 
shake to this American lad. Who 
knows? Who knows but that this lad 
may some day, as partly result of this 
unexpected event in his life, lead out 
and forward also to great scientific 
achievements in behalf of our beloved 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, with pleasure and pride, 
as I always have occasion to feel, I noted 
the very gracious and timely words by 
your own good self in the former cham- 
bers of the U.S. Supreme Court when 
you presented our illustrious hero, 
Commander Shepard. I know that 
every Member of the Senate and House 
there present, and the hundreds of 
others, were also aware of the nice and 
proper way in which you presented 
Commander Shepard and his wife. And 
then, too, as is always the case, the 
distinguished majority leader, Hon. 
Joun McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
promptly returned to the House Cham- 
ber where he opened a very appropriate 
and timely tribute session to Com- 
mander Shepard and his lovely wife so 
that the Members of the House could 
participate in accordance with their 
desires to pay tribute to all concerned 
on this historic day. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today by 
our cheers, our prayers, our medals for 
achievement, and in a thousand separate 
ways, we Americans honor Comdr. Alan 
B. Shepard, America’s first astronaut, 
for his courageous, intelligent, effective 
mission into space. 

In him we have found a vision of the 
kind of American we want to be; in his 
accomplishment the kind of initiative 
coupled with courage, resourcefulness, 
and competence that has been, and for 
all times will be, the benchmark of 
America and Americans. 

ASTRONAUT SHEPARD EPITOMIZES AMERICA 

AT ITS BEST 

And, no one knows better than Alan 
Shepard that for that brief half hour 
of glory he epitomized America at its 
best; he flew his Mercury capsule in 
honor of the many people whose efforts 
pushed him into the skies—the American 
taxpayer who paid the bill, the Congress- 
men and Senators who saw the need and 
translated that need into laws and ap- 
propriations; the officials who had to 
make the hard decisions on policy and 
direction; the scientists and technicians 
who had to translate ideas to paper, to 
hardware, to rockets, capsules, ground 
and air equipment; to the testers who 
had to be sure that lives were not risked 
unnecessarily; and most of all, to the 
six other Astronauts who stood by as- 
sisting Alan in his, and their, day of 
peril, ordeal, and victory. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee concerned 
with National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration programs, I congratulate 
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all of these and the many more who in 

their own specialized way helped to push 

American Alan Shepard into space and 

to catch him neatly, safely, and affec- 

tionately as he returned to earth. 

NASA OFFICIALS HAD CONFIDENCE IN SUCCESS 
OF MISSION 


We members of the Appropriations 
Committee tend to get very cautious 
about promises of things to come made 
by Government agencies. This perhaps 
is why I was so impressed by the quiet 
confidence in the success of this experi- 
ment that was shown by those in NASA’s 
man-in-space program. These, the men 
who knew most about the problems and 
the promises of this program, most of its 
difficulties and potential heartbreaks, 
were sure they could do it and they did 
put Alan Shepard into space and brought 
him back. 

Mr. Speaker, I was impressed with the 
confidence before the shot was made. I 
am more impressed with it now because 
with that confidence came the courage 
to make this experiment before the 
whole world. Millions of Americans 
and non-Americans were at Cape Ca- 
naveral via their television . screens. 
Every form of public news media was 
fully used to bring to those who agreed 
to see the immediate, firsthand, down- 
to-the-second incidents of the entire 
experiment in America’s first pilot- 
flown space effort. It is a shame that 
Russian Astronaut Gagarin’s country- 
men could not be given a similar history 
of his famous flight. 

COMMANDER SHEPARD’S SUCCESS SOMETHING 
WORTHY TO BE REMEMBERED 


Mr. Speaker, I can think of no words 
more appropriate for this occasion of 
welcoming Astronaut Shepard to the 
U.S. Capitol than those uttered decades 
ago by a fellow New Englander serving 
in the Congress from Commander 
Shepard’s home State of New Hamp- 
shire, Senator Daniel Webster. These 
words appear on the plaque on the wall 
behind me, directly over the Speaker’s 
chair: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include with my remarks editorials 
from the Springfield, Mass., Daily News 
and the Springfield Union of May 6, 
1961, concerning Astronaut Shepard’s 
space feat: 

[From the Springfield Daily News, May 6, 
1961] 


NATIONAL MORALE UP 


Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr.’s 302-mile 
trip yesterday was by no means, and was 
never intended to be, evidence that the 
United States has taken the space lead over 
the U.S.S.R.—not by a long shot down range. 

But it was the kind of pulse-tingling, 
bated-breath experience that this country 
has sorely needed, and morale, which has 
been taking all kinds of buffetings on many 
fronts, rose just as surely skyward as the 
test pilot’s booster rocket. 

And what is more, all parts of the world 
in which communications remain free were 
invited, nearly, to look over the astronaut’s 
shoulder. 
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Tons of communications equipment, not 
to mention a huge assemblage of reportoria] 
manpower, were assembled to cover both 
launching and descent. 

This was in marked contrast to the secrecy 
which continues to surround the orbiting 
flight of the Soviet’s Yuri Gagarin last 
month, 

Perhaps it would be unduly prideful to 
say that this event somehow expresses the 
adventure that is America. But it had many 
of the qualities that Americans most ad- 
mire—courage on the part of the pilot, a 
focusing of many skills, and, beyond these 
things, a willingness to let endeavor stand 
forth on its own merits before what, in the 
case of failure, would have been the harsh 
judgment of the people. 

National spirits today are much higher 
than they were the day before yesterday. 


[From the Springfield Union, May 6, 1961] 
THE Proor Is IN THE PERFORMANCE 


The cheers that greeted Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., on the decks of the Lake 
Champlain yesterday morning were raised on 
behalf of all America. His ride to the fringe 
of space was the triumph of his own cour- 
age, and of the patience, care and planning 
of the Project Mercury team. 

This combination had cut the risk to a 
minimum and reduced the procedure to 
clockwork. The reward was a perfect opera- 
tion and the desired proof that a man can 
function under the conditions imposed by 
blast-off, weightlessness and descent. 

Confidence had been born of preparation, 
but the moments of national tautness were 
understandable. The hazard of last-min- 
ute malfunction haunted this flight as it has 
all rocketry, and the consequences of failure 
in the eyes of the world were greater than 
ever. 

Yet, we would not have wanted it other- 
wise. Space exploration is the people’s 
business. This is a field where the national 
interest depends as much on the people 
knowing what is afoot as it does on keeping 
the American image of success bright. The 
difficulty in the past has been due to the new- 
ness of the entire space adventure. Disap- 
pointments we have had and everyone has 
known about them, but there was no other 
way to learn. We are reaching the point 
now where the apparent failures of the past 
fit into the context of gradual progress, 
Scientists learn the techniques and the pub- 
lic learns the pattern of advance. 

The Mercury success was a major mile- 
stone, and it was necessary. It did not ap- 
pear so to a segment of scientific opinion 
that believed the money and effort could be 
better spent on instrumentation capable of 
gleaning more secrets from space than a man. 
This debate will continue, but the barrier to 
manned space flight has long been ripe for 
breaking. If the pressure of adventurous 
spirits were not enough alone, the Soviet 
Union has provided the difference by draw- 
ing us, willingly or not, into a competition 
that cannot be ignored. 

This competition, unfortunately, is not 
measured by scientific facts, one of which is 
that we have gained a lot more of them than 
the Soviet Union. 

A simple, unscientific fact is that Com- 
mander Shepard and his Mercury capsule 
did not score a world “first.” But they did 
what they had to do, and that was to suc- 
ceed admirably in keeping America in the 
race before spectators who expect such feats. 
Commander Shepard’s valor, coolness, and 
determination have given the greatest impe- 
tus yet to expanding our space program. 

Space yields its dominion slowly. We will 
best move into it with a combination of in- 
strument and manned ventures supported 
by our strongest weapon, a free flow of the 
knowledge we gain. Meantime, we owe a debt 
to the Mercury team that worked and waited 
for its time of glory. 
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For Commander Shepard, it makes no dif- 
ference that doubt of eventual success was 
cast off long ago. The deed itself, performed 
in the face of the unknown, required a brav- 
ery that few of us ever are called upon to 
summon. There should be no hesitation 
about the award of the Medal of Honor to 
the first American astronaut. 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join with my colleagues of the 
House in expressing congratulations to 
Commander Shepard for his courage, 
achievement, and for his great contri- 
bution to our Nation and the cause of 
freedom. 

In connection with the remarks which 
have just been made concerning the 
openness of our space exploration which 
is in sharp contrast to the secrecy of the 
Russian space shot, I would like to in- 
clude with my congratulations my weekly 
newsletter which was written Friday im- 
mediately after Commander Shepard’s 
successful space flight and commending 
him for this outstanding achievement. 

The newsletter follows: 

CaPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Hon. Jor L. Evins, of Tennessee) 

The big news in Washington, the Nation 
and the world this week was the successful 
U.S.-manned flight into space. 

The eyes and ears of the Nation and much 
of the world were fastened to the l1-ton 
Mercury space capsule carrying Navy Com- 
mander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., as it vaulted off 
the launching pad at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
on its spectacular flight into near space. 
Members of the House and Senate Appropri- 
ations Committees and of the Science and 
Astronautics Committees were privileged by 
invitation of Director James E. Webb of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to witness here in Washington a special 
viewing of the historic effort. 

The televised flight with every possible de- 
tail made available to the public was in 
marked difference to the Russian space 
flight some 23 days ago which was sur- 
rounded by secrecy with very few details 
revealed to the press and the public. 

Although there was some criticism about 
announcing America’s space flight in ad- 
vance for fear that a failure might result, the 
perfect flight has demonstrated our Nation’s 
capabilities and renewed America’s confi- 
dence in this Nation’s space program, in de- 
signing and perfecting sophisticated instru- 
ments which meet the severest of tests. 

Our advance announcement of the test and 
time schedule might be compared to Babe 
Ruth’s most famous home run which came 
after he pointed to the right field stands in 
Yankee Stadium and indicated to the cheer- 
ing crowd what he intended to do. Cer- 
tainly, all Americans applaud Commander 
Shepard and the Space Agency in this suc- 
cessful scientific achievement. The ball 
game is not over and the winner will be the 
United States. 

Commander Shepard will go down in his- 
tory for his 115-mile-high rocket into space, 
along with Wilbur and Orville Wright and 
Charles A. Lindbergh as a pioneer and as a 
hero of the space age. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, all 
America was thrilled on Friday, May 5. 
This day will go down in history as a 
day of hope, joy, and rebirth. The suc- 
cessful flight of Astronaut Alan Shepard 
is a demonstration of democracy in ac- 
tion, teamwork, and complete faith. The 
television and radio rendered a service 
a — greater than it has ever done 

efore. 
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As the countdown reached its climax, 
all America stopped. I, for one, stopped 
to say a silent prayer for the success of 
this intrepid astronaut, for the Ameri- 
can people, and for peace. Not for one 
moment did I feel that the exploration 
into space into new frontiers would fail. 
Alan Shepard had proven his capacity, 
ability and confidence. Our scientists 
had proven their ability to put a missile 
in space and into orbit. The only ques- 
tion which was uncertain was whether 
man could live in space or in orbit. Pri- 
or events by the Russians demonstrated 
that this was not only possible but a 
reality. Only a technical flaw could 
prevent our American scientists and our 
astronaut from succeeding. The suc- 
cess not only revived the hopes of man- 
kind, but it also neutralized advantages, 
psychological or otherwise, that Russia 
might have obtained by putting Yuri 
Gagarin into orbit. While the Russians 
performed their accomplishment in se- 
crecy, ours was done before the eyes and 
within the hearing of all people. Our 
technical superiority in having our as- 
tronaut control the descent of the mis- 
sile and capsule dimmed the luster of 
the Russian accomplishment. 

Just as the minuteman fired the shot 
at Lexington which was heard around 
the world, so did the scientists fire the 
astronaut into space which was heard 
and seen around the world. Neutral na- 
tions will recognize, not only our hu- 
manitarian and generous attitudes, but 
also our capacity to overtake and sur- 
pass any scientific and bold people. The 
implications of Alan Shepard’s exploit 
are many. The greatest one is that it 
will neutralize the belligerency of the 
Russian leaders and will prove to be a 
lodestone for the uncertain, the doubt- 
ful, and the neutrals to the cause of free- 
dom and to America. We salute Alan 
Shepard, our first frontiersman and let 
us redouble our efforts to follow success- 
fully in the path which he has blazed. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, millions of Americans joined in 
silent prayer, first for the safety of a 
brave young astronaut and secondly for 
the success of a flight which could play 
havoc with our national prestige if it 
had failed. And when the huge Red- 
stone missile paused momentarily on its 
pad seconds before the actual lift-off 
there were the same millions who were 
literally “pushing” the rocket onward 
and upward. 

The flight was a huge success and a 
grateful Nation is now taking time to 
thank those who had a part in it. 

It is my good fortune to represent the 
First Congressional District of Virginia 
and in this historic and unique area 
there are thousands of people who have 
more than the usual reasons to be im- 
mensely proud. 

First and foremost we are proud that 
Lt. Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., the 
man whose bravery and scientific abil- 
ities are now apparent to the world, is 
a resident of Virginia Beach, Va. He 
and his lovely wife, whose courage 
matched that of her husband’s, along 
with their fine children have graced this 
delightful area for many months. We 
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sincerely hope that they will see fit to 
make it their permanent home. 

And then too, no one should forget 
the team of astronauts who originally 
trained at Langley Field NASA near 
Hampton, Va., and at Wallops Island, 
Va. Only one man could make the 
epochal ride in space but the entire team 
was necessary to insure success. And 
that was what all seven wanted more 
than anything else. The courage of one 
was the courage of seven combined into 
that one. 

We should be extremely proud of Dr. 
Robert R. Gilruth, the brilliant direc- 
tor of Project Mercury. Upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility of the 
whole venture. If the project had failed 
it would have been his failure. Now that 
it has succeeded, it is his success. 

Then there are the employees of the 
great agency, NASA, who have both di- 
rectly and indirectly contributed so much 
to the scientific advancement of our 
aeronautic and space programs. With- 
out them, the accomplishment we cele- 
brate today would have been virtually 
impossible. These dedicated men and 
women have met and are meeting the al- 
most impossible demands thrust on them. 

These and others too, no less dedicated, 
are the reasons we are joyous today. We 
are grateful for their untiring efforts and 
limitless abilities. 

This achievement as great as it is, is 
only the beginning of an endeavor which 
could go beyond the realm of reasonable 
imagination. It is like the first simple 
flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk. We will not rest on our laurels 
to be sure, but for the moment Ameri- 
cans everywhere can be justly proud. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express in behalf of the people of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County, N-Y., 
the tremendous sense of pride we all 
have in the accomplishment of Com- 
mander Shepard, his fellow astronauts, 
and the hundreds of hard-working and 
dedicated persons whose efforts were re- 
sponsible for the success of the Mer- 
cury-Redstone shot last Friday. 

Mere words are not adequate to de- 
scribe the feelings of millions of people 
whose hearts literally stood still during 
that countdown, during the perfect lift- 
off of that Redstone rocket, and during 
every subsequent step in Commander 
Shepard’s historic flight. 

Millions of prayers were with him dur- 
ing those fateful few moments in space, 
and millions of hearts rejoiced when, 
with each passing second, it became more 
and more apparent that countless hours 
of devoted effort had produced a master- 
ful blending of man and machine. 

The final result was particularly grati- 
fying to those of us who have main- 
tained steadfast confidence in the ul- 
timate success of Project Mercury, and 
who have explicit faith in our ability 
to forge ahead in the conquest of outer 
space and to surpass any Soviet efforts 
in this field. 

Every man and woman involved in 
the many months of preparation for 
Friday’s flight and for the flights that 
will follow deserves a genuinely heart- 
felt “Thank you” from America. 
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COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a concurrent resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Rss. 296 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby commends Commander Alan B. 
Shepard, Junior, United States Navy, of 
Derry, New Hampshire, for his outstanding 
achievement and the courage and skill dis- 
played by him in his flight into space on May 
5, 1961, in the Mercury capsule known as 
Freedom 7. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, a 
happy and grateful Nation is elated over 
the eminently successful space flight 
completed by Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., last Friday. Every American is proud 
of this unparalleled achievement, and 
the free world acclaims the commander 
as a great pioneer in man’s exploration 
of space. 

I am proud and pleased that Com- 
mander Shepard is from East Derry, 
N.H., located in the First Congressional 
District which I have the honor of rep- 
resenting. This son of New Hampshire 
has brought glory to his town, to his 
State, and to his Nation. His name is 
now in history as one of the greatest 
explorers of all time. He is a pioneer 
in blazing the pathway to space. We 
applaud him, we applaud the great host 
of scientists and all those who had a 
part in making possible his historic 
flight which has given us so much knowl- 
edge and so many answers to the prob- 
lems that would be obtained from an 
orbital flight. 

We are exceedingly grateful that this 
first step in space by an American has 
resulted in the collection of so much 
data, that it was completed with such 
great perfection and precision and that 
it has paved the way for a successful 
orbital journey. The space era is defi- 
nitely opened. In the future, there will 
be many space flights. Today mankind 
stands at the opening of one of the most 
challenging and exciting ages of all his- 
tory. For centuries he has looked up- 
ward at the stars wondering what the 
vast recesses of the universe contain. 
Now he has moved outward. Com- 
mander Shepard and those who made 
his flight successful have blazed the 
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trail which will ultimately lead to new 
universes in the vast recesses of the now 
unknown. We acclaim him; we con- 
gratulate him; and we extend to him 
and his fellow astronauts our best 
wishes for the future. 





FDIC—BANKING AND PUBLIC 
BULWARK 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the body of the Recorp the following 
article from the U.S. Investor entitled 
“FDIC—Banking and Public Bulwark”: 


FDIC—BANKING AND PUBLIC BULWARK 


There are several approaches to the recent 
rash of bank embezzlements. The one rep- 
resenting the greatest disappointment is the 
number and magnitude of the happenings. 

Everybody in the banking business knows 
that bankers’ associations everywhere have 
been engaged in a mission designed to cut 
drastically the volume of embezzlements. 
The cause of inner controls and of. bank 
audits has been preached vigorously. The 
preaching ought to be showing its effect by 
this time, but recent figures seem to imply 
at least that no great headway is being made. 

There is one area, however, in which pres- 
ent day developments show a good deal of 
improvement. Time was when such consid- 
erable stealings that have occurred at some 
of the banks would have brought distress to 
the entire community and not only to the 
stockholders as is today the normal condi- 
tion. 

We refer to those cases where the stealings 
have not only greatly exceeded the bank’s 
fidelity bond coverage but have seriously im- 
paired the bank’s capital position. The bank 
has had no option but to go into receivership. 
That is, of course, to be regretted, for the 
community needs the services of live banking 
institutions. 

The forward step to which we refer is that 
thanks to the existence of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the closing of 
the bank does not now bring loss to any 
large number of depositors, if to any at all. 
It does not embarrass them or their em- 
ployees, or their customers, by tying up their 
deposits; it does not prevent local business- 
men from their usual transactions with out- 
side manufacturers and wholesalers, and 
probably does not throw anybody out of 
work. If the bank must close, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation hurries to the 
scene and within a surprisingly short num- 
ber of days, is paying off the depositors in 
full if their accounts are less than $10,000 
or up to $10,000 if their accounts exceed that 
figure. Experience shows that a number of 
accounts paid in full is high up in the 90 
percent bracket. Indeed, the final liquida- 
tion of banks under FDIC auspices has shown 
that 99 percent of its depositors have been 
paid in full and that 98 percent of the de- 
posit dollars have so fared. Of course, the 
accounts that are over $10,000 have received 
their pro rata share of additional funds in 
the liquidation. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


It seems to us that with so much public- 
ity given recently to bank embezzlements, 
and what with the great service which is 
being done for the public, a few paragraphs 
are quite in order about the FDIC itself. It 
has recently completed 27 years of opera- 
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tion. It has changed banking sentiment 
and public sentiment, too, concerning itself, 
in the course of those years, from a con- 
siderable degree of skepticism at the outset 
to a high degree of confidence in its effec- 
tiveness today. It has accumulated an in- 
surance fund of over $2,232 million besides 
paying off every dollar, with interest, of 
the $289 million of original capital which 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks 
provided. The outstanding quality of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
preparedness. It has earned the public con- 
fidence in its ability to rectify ailing bank 
situations. Its activity is much broader 
than the mere insuring of deposits. That 
might mean no more than the liquidation of 
an ailing bank and the return of the deposi- 
tor's principal up to $10,000 in each case. 
Instead, the corporation does splendid pre- 
ventive work, turning banks back to better 
procedures when they are erring. We shall 
see, in a later paragraph, how effectively 
the Corporation can use its funds in such 
curative action. 

Of course, the factor which enables the 
Corporation to turn banks back before they 
have gone too far in error, is the examina- 
tion of banks which the Corporation con- 
ducts. It will be remembered that of the 
more than 13,000 banks which the Corpora- 
tion insures, some 7,000 are examined every 
year by the Corporation’s own examiners. 
That is, it examines all State-chartered 
banks not members of the Federal Reserve 
System. It has access also to the reports of 
all the national bank examiners and to the 
reports of those who examine the Reserve 
System members. Thus, it knows the in- 
ternal condition of the banks the country 
over and is put on notice, promptly, if any 
bank’s condition calls for curative measures. 

A volume could be written about the help- 
ful conferences which the FDIC has had with 
banks, how it has persuaded them to raise 
credit standards, to be more discriminating 
in the making of loans, and in some in- 
stances, to increase their capital to sturdier 
proportions. If worse comes to worse, the 
Corporation has power to deprive any bank 
of its insurance and you may be sure that 
in the rare cases where this has been nec- 
essary, the bank so punished has concluded 
to retire from business rather than try to 
operate without insurance. Thus, the FDIC 
has brought to the banking scene an influ- 
ence which did not exist previously. It is 
a great preventive of bank failures and 4 
highly efficient one at that. 


INSURANCE FUND 


Turning now to the Corporation’s insur- 
ance fund and the activity in connection 
therewith, an interesting story could be 
written. Back in 1934 when the Corpora- 
tion began business, the entire capital of 
the Corporation was only $289 million. A 
not infrequent criticism of the Corporation, 
therefore, was that it was undertaking too 
huge a job in the insurance of the Nation’s 
bank deposits with so modest a reserve. 
That capital reserve amounted to only about 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of the deposit 
dollars which it was undertaking to protect. 
The feeling was rather general that the de- 
posit insurance so financed would have to 
have aid from the Government if any seri- 
ous demand upon it came into being. On 
the contrary, as it turned out, the Corpora- 
tion, quite without such aid, has built up 
an insurance fund of its own of $2,232 mil- 
lion through regular bank assessment, has 
increased from $2,500 to $10,000 the amount 
of coverage it will provide for each deposit, 
has paid back with interest every dollar of 
capital provided by the Treasury and by the 
Federal Reserve banks, and has given our 
whole banking system a sturdy support 
which has contributed much to public con- 
fidence. 

It can fairly claim a large measure of 
credit for the fact that bank runs have 
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ceased to be. Rumors of internal weakness 
of individual banKs such as used to send de- 
positors scurrying to tellers’ windows, no 
longer have that effect. Bank customers 
dispose of such rumors with a shrug of the 
shoulders and the comment that the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation is on guard 
and will let no harm come to them. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENTS 


Indeed, there are some people who declare 
that the annual assessment of banks for 
building up the FDIC insurance fund could 
be discontinued. They argue that the in- 
come from the Corporation’s own invest- 
ments will provide any such capital growth 
as is needed. The Directors of the Corpo- 
ration do not share this belief. They have, 
it is true, joined in the changes of law that 
have reduced the assessment from the orig- 
inal figure of one-twelfth of 1 percent of each 
bank’s deposits to the current ratio of about 
one thirty-second of 1 percent. But to 
abolish the assessment entirely is against 
their own judgment. Huge as the insurance 
fund is, it is still less than nine-tenths of 
1 percent of the insurance coverage which it 
undertakes to provide. Furthermore, the 
Directors see further sturdy increases in the 
deposits of the American banking system and 
therefore, a need for keeping the growth of 
the insurance fund in pace with the expan- 
sion of the risks which it is covering. Rather 
interesting, isn’t it, that a ratio of approxi- 
mately eight-tenths of 1 percent in the early 
days was rated as inadequate whereas today 
almost the same ratio is regarded as a com- 
fortably sufficient reserve? 

We have already mentioned, when discuss- 
ing embezzlements, that the closing of a 
bank no longer throws a pall of business 
suspension and discouragement upon a 
whole community. Again, the credit for 
such better business conditions goes to the 
FDIC. It does not believe in classifying it- 
self as an insurance organization and noth- 
ing else and acting accordingly. If that were 
its only function, it could operate in a 
leisurely manner paying off deposits as the 
liquidation of the bank proceeds. Instead, 
it charges itself with the double task of pay- 
ing off depositors promptly and of preserving 
banking service to the community with as 
little interruption as possible. 

The failure of any bank has little more 
than come to pass when the FDIC has headed 
for the scene with ample funds readily avail- 
able. It obtains access to the books and 
other records of the failed bank—frequently 
acting as receiver of the same—and as soon 
as lists of the depositors and the amounts 
of their deposits can be made available, it 
begins paying them off in full or up to 
$10,000 if their balance exceeds that figure. 
The time the Corporation requires for getting 
ready to pay is a matter of only a few days. 
Thus, the pall of business quietude or dis- 
couragement does not take shape. Business, 
as usual, becomes pretty much the order of 
the day in the community. 


PRESERVING BANKING SERVICE 


The technique of the Corporation is actu- 
ally more flexible than is implied herein. 
Under the law, the Corporation can choose 
an alternative method. Instead of with 
cash, it can pay the depositor with an equiv- 
alent account in another bank in the same 
vicinity, thus preserving banking service for 
him. The Corporation stands back of the 
other bank. The deposits so presented are 
payable in cash at once if so desired— 
which, of course, the depositor prefers not 
to do. He prefers a good safe bank account 
Subject to check or to passbook, as the case 
may be. You see, the Corporation regards 
itself as charged with preserving banking 
service to a community, particularly if the 
failed bank would leave the community 
without a bank. It can arrange for this 
other local bank to take over the deposit 
obligations and such of the assets of the 
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failed bank as it regards to be wholesome. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
provides cash to the bank for the difference 
between the aggregate deposits and the as- 
serts which it is taking over. Congress has 
given the Corporation power to do this either 
through purchase of sufficient unsound as- 
sets or through a loan or through a deposit 
of its own made subordinate to the other 
deposits. 

How essential deposit insurance has be- 
come for banks is indicated by the almost 
universal character of the Corporation’s 
membership. Ninety-five percent of the 
banks of the country are insured. Although 
the $10,000 maximum coverage applies to all 
of these accounts, 98 percent of all accounts 
are in actual fact insured. 


RECENT BANK EMBEZZLEMENT FIGURES 


Although the figures for bank embezzle- 
ments are not yet available for the full year 
1960, they can be had for the first 6 
months of the year. It is a regrettable fact 
that the number of embezzlements of $10,000 
or more in each case for the first half of 
1960 exceeded the number for the first half 
of 1959. There were 49 of them in the first 
half of 1960 as against 39 in the first half 
of 1959. Measured in dollars the losses for 
the 1960 half-year were $3,812,478. Due toa 
single defalcation of $3,719,710—an astonish- 
ing total—the loss in dollars was heavier 
in 1959, 

That the number should have increased 
in the first half of 1960 over the number for 
the first half of 1959 can possibly be ex- 
plained by the greater interest banks are 
taking in inner controls and audits. 





COMDR. ALAN SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Ther was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, join my distinguished colleague 
from New Hampshire in his tribute to 
Commander Shepard, but I should like 
to advise the Speaker that Commander 
Shepard is a Pennsylvanian. 

Today I have introduced a joint reso- 
lution calling upon the Congress to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
strike a special gold medal to be pre- 
sented to Commander Shepard by the 
Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration in behalf 
of the Congress. 





THE LATE ROLLA C. McMILLEN 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sorrow that I announce to the 
House the death of one of our former be- 
loved colleagues, Rolla C. McMillen, of 
Decatur, Ill. Our former colleague died 
Saturday, in Evanston, Ill. The funeral 
is today at 1 p.m., at Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, in Decatur, and burial 
will be in Greenwood Cemetery, in De- 
catur. 
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Rolla McMillen was my predecessor 
from the 22d Congressional District of 
Illinois. He was born at Monticello, 
Tll., where he grew up and was educated 
in the Monticello schools. He later at- 
tended the University of Illinois and was 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan Law School in 1906. Since that 
time he had been practicing law at De- 
catur and for many years was a member 
of a prominent firm in Decatur, McMil- 
len, Garman & McMillen. He was one 
of the prominent members of the bar of 
Illinois and had an excellent reputation 
in the particular field of estates. He was 
a delegate to the National Republican 
Convention in 1940. 

On the death of the late William H. 
Wheat, of Rantoul, Mr. McMillen suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wheat in an interim election 
and served from 1944 until his voluntary 
retirement in 1950. While in the Con- 
gress, he was a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and was con- 
sidered one of the more knowledgeable 
members of that committee on the Re- 
publican side. He was elected by very 
substantial majorities, which demon- 
strated that he had the backing of the 
people in the 8 counties of the 22d Con- 
gressiona] District. 

He was married to the former Ruth 
Roberts and they have three children, 
Thomas R., Mrs. William C. Beall, and 
Martha H. I know that Mr. McMillen’s 
many friends now in the Congress will 
be bereaved to learn of his passing. He 
was indeed an able lawyer, a gentleman 
of the old school, and a distinguished 
Member of this body. I know that all of 
us extend to Mrs. McMillen and to the 
children our deepest sympathy upon a 
loss so great. 





TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PatMAN] is recognized for 40 min- 
utes. 

STUDY NEEDED TO PRESERVE FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions I have cited for the 
Recorp the phenomenal growth of the 
uncontrolled, tax-exempt foundations. 
These have included: 

First. The astronomic growth in num- 
ber and accumulations of wealth of 
foundations with every indication that 
both will continue. 

Second. The withdrawing from our 
economy, for tax purposes, of more than 
$11.5 billion of the Nation’s wealth. 

Third. The dangers of perpetuating 
vast fortunes and industrial empires in 
a single family or closed group. 

Fourth. ‘The potential power and in- 
fluence of large foundations over many 
segments of our economy. 

Fifth. The lack of adequate Federal 
or State regulation of foundation assets, 
their grants, or their purpose for ex- 
istence. 

These matters, it seems to me, call for 
further study, not with any intent to 
abolish tax-exempt foundations, but to 
preserve for them a purpose. I have no 
doubt they have served worthy and bene- 
ficial causes. In some instances, however, 
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they may have bypassed their legally 
stated reasons for existence. 

As far as accumulating vast wealth is 
concerned, Congress added section 504 to 
the Internal Revenue Act of 1950 to pro- 
hibit an unreasonable accumulation of 
funds. But Internal Revenue officials 
have told me this provision is ambiguous, 
and leaves a serious question as to what 
constitutes an unreasonable accumula- 
tion of resources. 

The pattern among the larger founda- 
tions appears to be to make grants at 
between 3 percent and 3.5 percent of 
total assets while assets accumulate at 
an undetermined, but varying, higher 
rate. 

IRS NEEDS SHARPER TOOLS 

With the tools available the Internal 
Revenue Service has done a creditable 
job of policing activities of tax-exempt 
organizations, but two important ques- 
tions arise: 

First. Should not the Congress provide 
IRS with more efficient instruments to 
cope with a growing problem? 

Second. Can we not improve coordi- 
nation in this area between the Federal 
and State Governments? 

Some thoughts of this nature were ex- 
pressed by the House Special Commit- 
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tee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foun- 
dations when it submitted its report in 
1954. 

That committee recommended a con- 
tinued study to look into avenues of tax- 
exemption for which that group had 
neither the time, staff, or resources. In 
whatever manner the study was to be 
continued, the special committee said, 
it should be primarily a matter of re- 
search. “Facts are best secured by this 
method, rather than through the exami- 
nation and cross-examination of a pa- 
rade of witnesses,”’ the committee report 
said. 

A major reason for recommending 
continuation of the study was the as- 
tonishing growth of tax-exempt founda- 
tions in numbers and wealth. In 1954 
the committee talked of capital assets 
totaling $7.5 billion. As of 1959 we have 
referred to assets totaling $11.5 billion. 
Surely, this leaping growth should chal- 
lenge, not just our curiosity, but con- 
structive action to help worthwhile foun- 
dations and to correct existing abuses. 

To indicate the size and growth of 
tax-exempt foundations, I am listing 
here, the names of the 30 foundations 
having assets in excess of $20 million, 
followed by the names currently avail- 
able from the Library of Congress of the 
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757 foundations with assets of $1 million 
or more. 

Please notice how the assets of the 
larger group of foundations have swollen 
between 1953 and 1959—the latest year 
for which complete figures are available. 
Only a few show lower asset totals. For 
instance, the John A. Hartford Founda- 
tion, chartered in New York City, was 
not large enough to be included in the 
list of foundations having assets of $20 
million or more in 1953. In 1959 Hart- 
ford Foundation assets were in excess 
of $413 million. 

I have suggested before that we should 
take another look at the economy of our 
country—how the giant industries and 
interstate chains are draining the wealth 
of our smaller communities by withdraw- 
ing their profits. We should be con- 
cerned whether these giant corporations 
have drained smaller communities to the 
extent they no longer have means to sup- 
port their local education and welfare 
needs and provide the facilities neces- 
sary to a healthy community life. 

This is the “seed corn” money that 
deprives your local banks of adequate 
reserve funds. It is the “seed corn” 
money that could have been planted to 
help smaller communities grow and 
prosper. 


Foundations with assets of $20,000,000 or more in 1959 along with comparison to 1953 assets 


Name and address of foundation 





1953 assets 1959 assets 1959 grants Name and address of foundation 1953 assets 1959 assets 1959 grants 
Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., Sloan (AHred P.) Foundation, 30 
DUE I Fe retin $520, 232, 000 | $3, 316,000,000 | $110, 132, 848 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y.-| $38, 188, 000 $175, 553, 110 $5, 779, 120 
efeller Foundation, 49 West 49th Guggenheim (John Simon) Memorial 
ye 9 es 318, 229, 000 647, 694, 858 22, 599, 735 Foundation, 551 5th Ave., New York 
Carnegie ae. of — York, 589 5th Ne Atos tgnenmenssunevensneadwelansnile 31, 992, 000 45, 000, 000 1, 492, 506 
Ane, Mew. York, N.¥..........-...-- 196, 007, 000 261, 244, 471 7,935,175 || Anderson (M. D.) Foundation, First 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation; Battle National Bank in Houston, Houston, 
eee 109, 812, 000 215, 184, 419 7, 747, 199 I omnadienanimatiianains+teaentes 31, 966, 000 37, 443, 237 2, 656, 730 
Duke ~~ 30 Rockefeller El Poeun Foundation, in care of Broad- 
Plaza, New York, N.Y......-...---.- 000, 000 414, 754, 543 7, 276, 387 moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo..| 31, 290, 000 23, 809, 212 1, 892, 754 
Commonwealth Fund, Harkness —s Medical Board, 30 East 60th St., 
Hou 1 East 75th St., New York, IN Bbintdidndasendesseenecwassapicnes 31, 216, 000 39, 608, 954 598, 777 
Ba didi diladeiiiiaeieeretisntalidincscineintassiceendie 96, 308, 000 119, 904, 614 3, 448,496 |} Avalon Foundation, 713 Park Ave., 
Kresge Foundation, 2727 2d Ave., sane 28, 447, 000 74, 326, 593 2, 342, 727 
I ci risonratcinceaneannetaitaiennen 86, 233, 000 95, 316, 048 3, 497,722 |} Woodruff (Emily and Ernest) Founda- 
Phiiedeiphia City Trusts, Philadel- tion, Post Office Box 4418, Atlanta, 
. Sih ence SOAR hm tile nn , 168, 000 76, 690, 760 3, 901, 064 Silla nithhecseebtelaen -tubirexriidve sso. (At eee 26, 409, 750 71,000 
Carnegie * institution of Washington, Markle (John and Mary R.) Founda- 
16th and P Sts. NW., Washington, tion, 511 5th Ave., New York, N.Y_. 25, 132, 000 38, 033, 275 1, 047, 293 
OY a er , 168, 000 80, 838, 528 1 2, 389, 256 *eynok (Z. Smith) Foundation, 1206 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 30 Rocke- ynolds Bidg., Winston- Salem, 
feller Plaza, New York | grands 59, 785, 000 53, 174,210 yD ey” riers Ore 24, 837, 000 50, 000, 000 7,7 
Hayden (C * Foundation, Macy Gosiah, Jr.) Foundation, 16 West 
d —- New aa eee iinas 56, 124, 000 67, 385, 801 1, 066, 000 INOW BOG s O0sE onddnedebwne 22, 856, 000 33, 721, 316 813, 346 
Lilly atu, M New York Community Trust, 71 
Bank Bldg., Sellbeonsiie. PB gonad 53, 856, 000 157, 013, 165 4, 057, 940 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N-Y__- 21, 423, 000 35, 528, 485 1, 586, 366 
Olin Foundation, 1 East 44th St., New Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
es BW eiitaccnreininnenghodptdbniaanie 52, 531, 000 39, 723, 742 2 1, 900, 000 tional Peace, 345 East 46th St., New 
James Foundation of New York, Inc., WR MEE litte sneicnwondchisdwilis 20, 684, 000 22, 577, 134 54, 048 
39 East 19th St., New York, N.Y...-| 47,720,000 78, 417, 589 2, 477,772 || Hartford (The John A.) Foundation, 
Mellon (A. W.) Ed nal and Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
rc tshirts | Ng B cencscensecppannennecampssanenese 3, 680, 486 413, 229, 391 3, 945, 813 
ee, ER ee 43, 612, 000 43, 571, 273 3, 963, 448 Danforth Foundation, The, 835 South 
ayo tion, 102 2d Ave. SW., 8th St., St. Louis, Mo_...........-... 3 7, 803, 369 110, 292, 491 2, 817, 505 
DIMDIIR ccicinielnrdecctinwntngiel 43, 478, 000 59, 100, 000 1, 054,000. 
1 Expenditures. * Toward grants and reserve fund. 31950 figure. 
FOUNDATIONS WITH ASSETS OF OVER Meyer (Robert R.) Foundation, Birming- Babcock (William) Memorial Endowment, 
$1 MILLION ham, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $6,202,936 San Rafael, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $2,614,- 
Key: (1) Assets [M=Market value; ‘M)» (2) $358,850—all in grants. 430 (L), (2) $102,073, (3) $72,402. 


L=—Ledger value], (2) Expenditures, 
Grants, included in expenditures. 


ALABAMA 


Avondale Educational and Charitable 
Foundation, Inc., Sylacauga, as of December 
81, 1956: (1) $1,926,240 (L), (2) $159,644, 
(3) $154,720. 

Ingalls Foundation Inc., Birmingham, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,171,000 (L), 
(2) $62,494, (3) $59,350. 

Ingeo Foundation (Incorporated), Bir- 
mingham, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$1,061,574 (L), (2) $15,107, (3) $15,000. 


(3) 


Warner (David) Foundation, Tuscaloosa, 
as of May 31, 1957: (1) $1,270,933 (L), (2) 
$7,577, (3) $7,000. 


ARIZONA 


Lincoln Foundation, Inc., Phoenix, as of 
March 81, 1957: (1) $2,805,821 (L), (2) 
$189,457, (3) $171,974. 


CALIFORNIA 


Atkinson Foundation, South San Fran- 
cisco, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,118,- 
505 (L), (2) $192,649, (3) $192,279. 

Atkinson (Myrtle L.). ‘Foundation, Los 
Angeles, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,169,- 


__ O1T (L), (2) $80,602, (3) $80,337. 


Bank of America—Giannini Foundation, 
San Francisco, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$1,276,391 (L), (2) $110,331, (3) $108,885. 

Bing Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $9,657,456 (L), (2) 
$309,280, (3) $307,775. 

Boswell (The James G.) Foundation, Los 
Angeles, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $3,- 
574,767 (L), (2) $266,091—all in grants. 

Bothin Helping Fund, San Francisco, as of 
December $1, 1958: (1) $2,880,116 (L), (3) 
$129,500. 

Boyar Foundation, Beverly Hills, as of 
November 30, 1958: (1) $1,582,599 (M), (2) 
$166,738, (3) $95,656. 
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Braun (Carl F.) Trust, Pasadena, as of De- 


cember 31, 1957: (2) 
$71,569, (3) $71,000. 

California Community Foundation, Los 
Angeles, as of October 31, 1958: (1) $9,- 
955,162 (M), (2) $366,742, (3) $295,126. 

Campbell (Ina T.) Trust, Santa Barbara, 
as of January 1, 1956: (1) $1,603,611 (L), 
(2) $77,040, (3) $53,050. 

Christopher (L. J.) Trust, Los Angeles, as 
of January 1, 1956: (1) $1,728,604 (L), (2) 
$16,982. 

Clune Memorial Trust, Los Angeles, as of 
October 31, 1957: (1) $2,500,000 (M), (2) 
$282,087, (3) $70,000. 

Connell (Michael J.) Charities, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $6,- 
500,000 (M), (2) $370,000, (3) $332,000. 

Cowell (S. H.) Foundation, San Francisco, 
as of 11 months ended August 31, 1959: (1) 
$14,520,000 (L), (2) $359,265. 

Crown Zellerbach Foundation, San Fran- 
cisco, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $6,200,000 
(M), (2) $675,000, (3) $635,000. 

Fund for the Republic, Inc., Santa Barbara, 
as of September 30, 1957: (1) $6,667,022 (M), 
(2) $2,157,127, (3) $574,937. 

Goldwyn (The Samuel) Foundation, Los 
Angeles, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,785,- 
260 (L), (2) $169,847, (3) $164,533. 

Haynes (The John Randolph Haynes and 
Dora) Foundation, Los Angeles, as of August 
$1, 1958: (1) $2,569,412 (L), (2) $336,717, (3) 
$299,708. 

Hearst (William Randolph) Foundation, 
Los Angeles, as of March 31, 1957: (1) not 
reported (according to 1956 press reports, the 
foundation will receive $43,732,407 as a re- 
sult of the settlement of the estate of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst), (2) $50,934, (3) $50,- 
316. 

Hilton (Conrad N.) Foundation, Beverly 
Hills, as of February 28, 1958: (1) not re- 
ported; accumulated income, $1,420,336, (2) 
$173,011, (3) $172,721. 

Hoag Foundation, Hollywood, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $2,500,000 (M), (2) $165,- 
000, (3) $150,000. 

Hollywood Canteen Foundation, Los An- 
geles, as of February 28, 1958: (1) (1959) 
$1,000,000 (M), (2) $132,716, (3) $127,889. 

Hunt Foods Charitable Foundation, Los 
Angeles, as of November 30, 1958: (1) $1,087,- 
200 (L), (2) $112,969, (3) $112,489. 

Irwin (The William G.) Charity Founda- 
tion, San Francisco, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $2,303,581 (L), (2) $77,475, (3) $77,473. 

Kaiser (The Henry J.) Family Foundation, 
Oakland, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $16,- 
140,279 (L), (2) $27,279, (3) $26,760. 

Layne Foundation, Los Angeles, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $1,388,399 (L), (2) 
$26,973, (3) $14,500. 

Lloyd (The Ralph B.) Foundation, Beverly 
Hills, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $3,044,634 
(L), (2) $745,535, (3) $745,186. 

Lockheed Leadership Fund, Burbank, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,345,611 (L), (2) 
$217,478, (3) $105,835. 

Lux (Miranda) Foundation, San Francisco, 
as of June 30, 1958: (1) $1,471,695 (M), (2) 
$44,650, (3) $30,000. 

Mayer (The Louis B.) Foundation, Bev- 
erly Hills, as of year beginning January 1, 
1956: Net worth zero; expenditures $24,952, 
including $19,600 in grants. News reports 
indicate the foundation will receive assets 
of more than $10,500,000 upon settlement of 
Mr, Mayer’s estate. 

Mayr (George Henry) Trust, Beverly Hills, 
as of year ended July 31, 1957: (1) $2,521,388 
(M), (2) $184,804, (3) $121,000. 

McBean (The Atholl) Foundation, San 
Francisco, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,107,123 (M), (2) $37,870, (3) $37,405. 

Newhouse Foundation, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,252,814 
(L), (2) $135,984, (3) $103,058. 


(1) $1,392,823 (L), 
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Putnam Foundation, San Diego, as of 
April 1, 1956: (1) $1,305,497 (L), (2) $299,236, 
(3) $282,672. 

Richards (The Mabel Wilson) Scholarship 
Fund, Los Angeles, as of March 31, 1957: 
(1) $2,466,852 (M), (2) $85,944, (3) $64,195. 

Rosenberg Foundation, San Francisco, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $10,274,110 (M), 
(2) $423,364, (3) $362,697. 

San Francisco Foundation, San Francisco, 
as of June 30, 1959: (1) $1,813,561 (M), (2) 
$388,127, (3) $363,689. 

Santa Barbara Foundation, Santa Barbara, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,270,648 (L), 
(2) $78,254, (3) $68,372. 

Trust Funds, Inc., San Francisco, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,044,860 (L), (2) 
$91,968, (3) $71,724. 

Volker (William) Fund (formerly William 
Volker Charities Fund), Budlingame, as of 
September 30, 1957: (1) $16,936,331 (L), (2) 
$911,763, (3) $823,029. 


COLORADO 
Bemis-Taylor Foundation, Colorado 
Springs, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 


$1,660,658 (M), (2) $78,204, (3) $73,353. 

Boettcher Foundation, Denver, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $10,601,543 (L), (2) 
$2,939,684, (3) $1,420.075. 

El Pomar Foundation, Colorado Springs, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $23,809,212 (L), 
(2) $1,907,619, (3) $1,892,754. 

Hunter (A. V.) Trust, Inc., Denver, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,319,885 (L), 
(2) $133,677, (3) $126,210. 

Johnson (Arthur E.) Foundation (for- 
merly the Johnson Foundation), Denver, as 
of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,010,206 (L), (2) 
$42,816, (3) $42,171. 

Mullen (the John K. and Catherine S.) 
Benevolent Corp., Denver, as of December 31, 
1956: (1) $1,563,158 (L), (2) $59,855, (3) 
$59,657. 

Phipps (The Lawrence) Foundation, Den- 
ver, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $3,337,874 
(L), (2) $189,881, (3) $180,145. 


CONNECTICUT 


Auerbach (The Beatrice Fox) Foundation, 
Hartford, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$1,270,832 (L), (2) $56,449, (3) $56,443. 

Bedford Fund, Inc., Fairfield County, as 
of June 30, 1957: (1) $1,982,386 (L), (2) 
$86,338, (3) $78,755. 

Beinecke Foundation, Greenwich, as of 
December, 31, 1956: (1) $1,849,664 (L), (2) 
$246,968, (3) $238,498. 

Bissell (J. Walton) Foundation, Hartford, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,315,333 (L), 
(2) $58,380, (3) $52.055. 

Childs (The Jane Coffin) Memorial Fund 
for Medical Research, New Haven, as of June 
30, 1957: (1) $10,507,637 (M), (2) $294,762, 
(3) $264,290. 

Concordia Foundation, Hartford, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,475,905 (L), (2) 
$48,133, (3) $44,525. 

Dana (The Charles A.) Foundation, Inc., 
Greenwich, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$9,007.958 (L), (2) $824,718, (3) $810,109. 

Eno Foundation, Saugatuck, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $1,576,962 (L), (2) $131,333, 
(3) $950. 

Ensworth Charitable Foundation, Hart- 
ford, as of year ended May 31, 1958: (1) $2,- 
131,000 (M), (2) $52,260—all in grants. 

Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry, New Haven, as of June 30, 1958: 
(1) (Research Grant Program) $4,582,332 
(L), (Training Grant Program) %561,033 
(L), (2) (Research Grant Program) $447,638, 
(Training Grant Program) $181,727, (3) (Re- 
search Grant Program) $415,357, (Training 
Grant Program) $140,168. 

Fuller (The Anna) Fund, New Haven, as of 
March 5, 1958: (1) $2,201,438 (M), (2) 
$88,329, (3) $80,639. 

Hartford Foundation for Public Giving, 
Hartford, as of September 30, 1958: (1) $9,- 
264,347 (L), (2) $345,068, (3) $324,829. 
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Hazen (The Edward W.) Foundation, Inc., 
New Haven, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,- 
118,050 (M), (2) $175,473, (3) $117,705. 

List (Albert A.) Foundation, Inc., Byram, 
as of June 30, 1957: (1) $3,289,079 (L), (2) 
$45,116, (3) $27,530. 

McLean Trust Fund, Hartford, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,713,401 (L), (2) 
$111,364, (3) $103,201. 

New Haven Foundation, New Haven, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $12,800,000 (M), (2) 
$389,800, (3) $385,501. 

Palmer (The Frank Loomis) Fund, Hart- 
ford, as of July 31, 1957: (1) $2,129,121 (L), 
(2) $126,854, (3) $119,685. 

Porter Founcation, Greenwich, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,077,292 (L), (2) 
$7,472, (3) $6,600. 

Public Health Foundation for Cancer and 
Blood Pressure Research, Inc., Stamford, as 
of June 30, 1957: (1) $5,931,818 (L), (2) 
$275,327, (3) $185,442. 

Rogoff Foundation, Rowayton, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,989,185 (M), (2) 
$47,968, (3) $35,700. 

Stanley (Alix W.) Charitable Foundation, 
New Britain, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$2,053,779 (L), (2) $75,658, (3) $73,600. 

Suisman Foundation, Inc., Hartford, as of 
April 30, 1957: (1) $1,007,862 (L), (2) $117,- 
731, (3) $111,103. 

DELAWARE 


Beneficial Foundation, Inc., Wilmington, 
as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,963,078 (L), 
(2) $35,721, (3) $34,400. 

Dietrich (The Daniel W.) Foundation, 
Inc., Wilmington, as of December 31, 1957: 
(1) $3,489,133 (L), (2) $106,956, (3) $106,781. 

Longwood Foundation, Inc., Wilmington: 
(1) not reported. A 1955 press report in- 
dicates receipt of a “major portion” of an 
estate appraised at $60 million. 

Raskob Foundation for Catholic Activities, 
Inc., Wilmington, as of December 31, 1956: 
(1) $17,744,796 (L), (2) $838,429, (3) $771,- 
700. 

Welfare Foundation, Inc., Wilmington, as 
of December 31, 1955: (1) $1,521,770 (L), 
(2) $161,733, (3) $160,450. 

Winterthur Corp., Wilmington, as of March 
31, 1957: (1) $12,374,935 (L), (2) $617,691, 
(3) $24,738. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education, Washington, as of August 31, 
1958: (1) $1,674,958 (L), (2) $229,896, (3) 
$181,043. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Inc., Wash- 
ington, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,259,- 
835 (M), (2) $1,688,811, (3) $830,724. 

Brookings Institution, Washington, as of 
June 30, 1958: (1) $11,334,455 (L), (2) $945,- 
581, (3) $72,580. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Wash- 
ington, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $80,838,528 
(M), (2) $2,389,256. 

Council on Library Resources, Inc., Wash- 
ington, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $4,410,006 
(M), (2) $508,562, (3) $403,361. i 

Fellowship Pund of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women Educational Foun- 
dation, Washington, as of June 30, 1958: 
(1) $2,748,772 (M), (2) $254,119, (3) $209,781. 

Link Foundation, Washington, as of June 
30, 1958: (1) $1,041,129 (L), (2) $43,483, (3) 
$28,975. 

Meyer (Eugene and Agnes E.) Foundation, 
Washington, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$10,988,920 (L), (2) $129,762, (3) $512,779 
(1958). 

Resources for the Future, Inc., Washing- 
ton, as of September 30, 1958: (1) $6,187,049 
(L), (2) $862,779 in grants and for direct 
operations. 

Stewart (Alexander and Margaret) Trust, 
Washington, as of December $1, 1958: (1) 
$7,499,611 (L), (2) $332,238, (3) $292,100. 
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Strong (Hattie M.) Foundation, as of Au- 
gust 31, 1956: (1) $1,036,356 (L), (2) $52,565, 
(3) $4,147 in loans. 

FLORIDA 

Crane (Raymond E. and Ellen F.) Founda- 
tion, Miami, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$2,978,436 (L), (2) $316,178, (3) $297,900. 

Wolfson Family Foundation, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, as of September 30, 1956: (1) $1,- 
151,055 (M), (2) $293,602, (3) $275,717. 


GEORGIA 


Bradley (W. C. and Sarah H.) Foundation, 
Columbus, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$3,822,500 (L), (2) $125,318, (3) $118,866. 

Callaway Community Foundation, La 
Grange, as of September 30, 1957: (1) $15,- 
844,792 (L), (2) $1,351,301, (3) (grants ap- 
proved during the year totaled $730,848). 

Callaway (Fuller E.) Foundation, La 
Grange, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,999,- 
235 (L), (2) $115,299, (3) $73,919. 

Callaway (Ida Cason) Foundation, Pine 
Mountain, as of December 31, 1955: (1) $1,- 
960,105 (L), (2) $206,958, (3) $157,920. 

Campbell (John Bulow) Foundation, At- 
lanta, as of December 31, 1958; (1) $15,- 
078,020 (M), (2) $172,530, (3) $117,527. 

Community Enterprises, Inc., Thomaston, 
as of June 30, 1958: (1) $2,222,004 (L), (2) 
$127,360, (3) $124,352. 

Evans (Lettie Pate) Foundation, Inc., At- 
lanta, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $10,- 
578,665 (L), (2) $577,118, (3) $567,164. 

Manget Foundation, Inc., Newman, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $1,387,125 (L), (2) 
$209,315, (3) $127,801. 

Pickett and Hatcher Educational Fund, 
Inc., Columbus, as of June 30, 1957: (1) $4,- 
255,912 (M), (2) $515,383, (3) $446,981. 

Rich Foundation, Inc., Atlanta, as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1959: (1) $1,825,000 (M), (2) $51,198, 
(3) $48,790. 

Schwob (Simon) Foundation, Inc., Colum- 
bus, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,701,- 
278 (L), (2) $84,480, (3) $84,129. 

Southern Education Foundation, Inc., At- 
lanta, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $6,804,390 
(M), (2) $276,678, (3) $235,551. 

Steiner (Albert) Charitable Fund, Atlanta, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,193,170 (L), 
(2) $48,050. 

Trebor Foundation, Inc., Atlanta, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $2,100,353 (L), (2) 
$79,133, (3) $78,800. 

Whitehead (Joseph B.) Foundation, At- 
lanta, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $5,801,- 
963 (L), (2) $341,535, (3) $334,375. 

Whitehead (Lettie Pate) Foundation, Inc., 
Atlanta, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,020,- 
884 (L), (2) $122,871, (3) $120,000. 

Woodruff (Emily and Ernest) Foundation, 
Atlanta, as of December 31, 1957, (1) $26,- 
409,750 (L), (2) $85,113, (3) $71,000. 

HAWAII 

Atherton (Juliette M.) Trust, Honolulu, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,810,057 (L), 
(2) $207,933, (3) $196,198. 

Castle (Samuel N, and Mary) Foundation, 
Honolulu, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,- 
707,935 (L), (2) $148,293, (3) $140,767. 

Wilcox (G. N.) Trust, Honolulu, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957, (1) $2,661,414 (M), (2) 
$133,742, (3) $124,625. 

IDAHO 

Anderson (C. C. and Henrietta W.) Foun- 
dation, Inc., Boise, as of February 28, 1957: 
(1) $1,752,995 (L), (2) $82,661, (3) $21,986. 


ILLINOIS 


Allstate Foundation, Skokie, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $1,395,260 (L), (2) $412,- 
364, (3) $407,132. 

Beidler (Francis) Charitable Trust, Chica- 
go, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,580,231 
(L), (2) $131,245, (3) $115,000. 

Borg-Warner Foundation, Inc., Chicago, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,000,000 (L), 
(2) $382,006, (3) $382,005. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Chicago Community Trust, Chicago, as of 
October 31, 1958: (1) $28,911,238 (M), (2) 
$1,313,563, (3) $1,188,400. 

Concora Foundation, Chicago, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,898,392 (L), (2) 
$247,069 all in grants. 

Crown (Arie) Memorial Fund, Chicago, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,427,606 (L), (2) 
$223,828, (3) $223,807. 

Cuneo Foundation, Chicago, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $1,056,890 (L), (2) $263,451, 
(3) $257,734. 

D. and R. Fund, Chicago, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $1,348,703 (L), (2) $56,656, (3) 
$48,782. 

Division Fund, Chicago, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $1,079,420 (L), (2) $123,642, (3) 
$123,563. 

Deere (John) Foundation, Moline, as of 
October 31, 1958: (1) $3,771,317 (M), (2) 
$156,056, (3), $155,967. 

Ecko Foundation, Inc., Chicago, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $1,669,780 (L), (2) 
$107,878, (3) $86,795. 

Farm Foundation, Chicago, as of April 30, 
1959: (1) $5,011,122 (M), (2) $193,395, (3) 
$91,323. 

Forest Fund, Chicago, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $1,271,828 (L), (2) $179,908, (3) 
$179,896. 

Forest Park Foundation (formerly Forest 
Park Home Foundation), Peoria, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $5,500,000 (M), (2) 
$154,076, (3) $138,536. 

Gardner-Denver Foundation, Quincy, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,131,400 (M), 
(2) $38,175—all in grants. 

General Service Foundation, Chicago, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $3,063,213 (L), (2) 
$923,486, (3) $919,261. 

Graham Foundation for Advanced Studies 
in the Fine Arts, Chicago, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $1,124,663 (L), (2) $117,897, (3) 
$56,305. 

Hales Charitable Fund, Inc., Chicago, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,167,512 (L), (2) 
$27,869, (3) $27,409. 

Illinois Philanthropic and Educational 
Foundation, Elsah, as of June 30, 1957: (1) 
$2,591,924 (M), (2) $205,549, (3) $201,402. 

Illinois Health Foundation, Inc., Chicago, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,804,807 (L), 
(2) $110,318, (3) $49,247. 

Inland Steel-Ryerson Foundation, Inc., 
(formerly Inland Steel Foundation, Inc.), 
Chicago, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$3,298,586 (L), (3) $999,266. 

International Harvester Foundation, Chi- 
cago, as of October 31, 1958: (1) $2,220,859 
(L), (2) $950,821, (3) $950,793. 

Kemper (The James S.) Foundation, Chi- 
cago, as of September 30, 1957: (1) $2,- 
161,997 (M), (2) $91,092, (3) $84,956. 

Kettering Family Foundation, The, Hins- 
dale, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,689,880 
(L), (2) $383,952, (3) $56,058. 

Kettering (Charles F.) Foundation, Hins- 
dale, as of September 30, 1959: (1) $69,313,- 
071 (M), (2) $515,714, (3) $497,714. 

Marquette Charitable Organization, Chi- 
cago, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $3,361,- 
416 (L), (2) $175,086, (3) $167,231. 

McCormick (Elizabeth) Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, as of October 31, 1958: (1) $3,513,- 
671 (M), (2) $124,424, (3) $86,851. 

McGraw Foundation, Chicago, as of June 
30, 1959: (1) $3,016,136 (M), (2) $37,263, (3) 
$36,286. 

Meyer-Ceco Foundation, Cicero, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,427,346 (L), (2) $37,- 
431, (3) $36,462. 

Moorman Foundation, Quincy, as of March 
81, 1957: (1) $2,004,934 (L), (2) $199,950, 
(3) $196,024. 

Morton (Mark) Foundation, Chicago, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $6,351,374 (L), (2) 
$224,659, (3) $213,892. 

National Merit Scholarship Corp., Evans- 
ton, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $10,607,991 (L), 
(2) $2,748,690, (3) $2,432,116. 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., East 
Alton, as of October 31, 1957: (1) $6,426. 


119 (L), (2) $438,968, (3) $429,205. 

Pullman (George M.) Educational Foun- 
dation, Chicago, as of July 31, 1959: (1) $8,- 
450,000 (M), (2) $290,300, (3) $241,200. 

Pullman, Inc., Foundation, Chicago, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,445,006 (M), (2) 
$199,824, (3) $195,755. 

Regenstein (The Joseph and Helen) Foun- 
dation, Chicago, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $2,526,493 (L), (2) $225,705, (3) $80,500. 

Rotary Foundation of Rotary Interna- 
tional, Evanston, as of June 30, 1958: (1) 
$3,172,686 (L), (2) $404,186, (3) $323,434. 

Santa Fe Foundation, Inc., Chicago, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,402,357 (L), (2) 
$457,007 all in grants. 

Schwab (Charles H. and Rachel M.) Me- 
morial Foundation, Chicago: as of February 
28, 1959: (1) Not reported. A 1959 press re- 
lease reports that the foundation is bene- 
ficiary of Mr. Schwab's $2,450,000 trust estate. 
(2) $76,000—including grants. 

Seabury Foundation, Chicago, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,270,661 (L), (2) 
$98,895, (3) $63,650. 

Sears-Roebuck Foundation, Chicago, as of 
April 30, 1959: (1) $22,430,770 (M), (2) 
$1,880,738, (3) $1,862,038. 

Sprague (The Otho S. A.) Memorial Insti- 
tute, Chicago, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$3,693,965 (L), (2) $213,186, (3) $207,275. 

Standard Oil Foundation, Inc., Chicago, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $22,268,587 (M), 
(2) $1,048,932, (3) $1,048,033. 

Swift & Co. Foundation, Chicago, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,244.021 (L), (2) 
$284,929, (3) $284,688. 

Wieboldt Foundation, Evanston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $8,147,023 (M), (2) 
$292,266, (3) $246,944. 

Wilkie Foundation, Des Plaines, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,167,053 (L), (2) 
$102,573, (3) $63,187. 

Woods Charitable Fund, Inc., Chicago, as 
of December $1, 1958: (1) $7,121,000 (M), 
(3) $424,661. 

INDIANA 

Baxter Foundation, Indianapolis, as of 
July 31, 1958: (1) $2,006,621 (L), (2) $105,- 
820, (3) $92,310. 

Christian Foundation, Columbus, 
November 30, 1956: (1) $3,495,419 
(2) $229,790, (3) $227,083. 

Honeywell Foundation, Inc., Wabash, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $5,720,958 (L), 
(2) $267,652, (3) $96,496. 

Indianapolis Foundation, Indianapolis, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $6,529,447 (L), 
(2) $288,752, (3) $275,565. 

Inland Container Corporation Foundation, 
Inc. (formerly Inland Foundation, Inc.), In- 
dianapolis, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$2,220,709 (L), (2) $141,782, (3) $85,574. 

Jordan (Arthur) Foundation, Indianapolis, 
as of March 31, 1957: (1) $5,680,000 (L), (2) 
$126,000 all in grants. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $157,013,165 (M), (2) 
$4,127,762, (3) $4,057,940. 

McMillen Foundation, Fort Wayne, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,056,947 (L), (2) 
$48,653, (3) $48,652. 

Storer (The Oliver W.), A Scholarship 
Foundation, Indianapolis, as of February 28, 
1957: (1) $2,174,571 (L), (2) $79,879, (3) 
$71,276. 


as of 
(L), 


IOWA 


Cowles (Gardner) Foundation, Des Moines, 
as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,313,927 (L), 
(2) $318,435, (3) $318,417. 

Meredith (Edwin T.) Foundation, Des 
Moines, as of May 31, 1957: (1) $2,155,023 
(L), (2) $71,290, (3) $67,125. 

Norris Foundation, Marshalltown, as of 
November 30, 1956: (1) $1,042,514 (L), (2) 
$52,437, (3) $52,020. 

Wahlert Foundation, Dubuque, as of No- 
vember 30, 1957: (1) $1,698,137 (L), (2) 
$42,690, all in grants. 
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KANSAS 


Schowalter Foundation, Inc., Newton, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,035,158 (L), (2) 
$92,962, (3) $60,195. 

KENTUCKY 

Bernheim (The Isaac W.) Foundation, 
Louisville, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $5,- 
493,000 (M), (2) $161,774. 

Brown (James Graham) Foundation, 
Louisville, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,- 
394,260 (L), (2) $206,270, (3) $197,681. 

Robinson (E. O.) Mountain Fund, Lexing- 
ton, as of June 30, 1957: (1) $2,607,348 (L), 
(2) $124,241, (3) $87,400. 


LOUISIANA 


Hurley (Ed E. and Gladys) 
Shreveport, as of December 31, 1956: 
$1,489,896 (L), (2) $22,890. 

Rosa Mary Foundation, New Orleans, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $2,175,352 (L), (2) 
$81,610, (3) $80,500. 

Schlieder (Edward G.) Educational Foun- 
dation, New Orleans, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $2,996,461 (L), (2) $172,844, (3) $157,771. 

Stern (Edgar) Family Fund, New Orleans, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $3,960,271 (M), 
(2) $630,983, (3) $622,280. 


MAINE 


Davenport (George P.) Trust Fund, Bath, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,910,225 (L), 
(2) $85,514, (3) $75,520. 


MARYLAND 


Blaustein (The Louis and Henrietta) Foun- 
dation, Inc., Baltimore, as of December 31, 
1956: (1) $2,494,269 (L), (2) $447,965, (3) 
$447,949. 

Commercial Credit Companies Foundation, 
Inc., Baltimore, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,829,960 (L), (2) $124,281, (3) $121,110. 

Frederick (George A. and Mary E.) Me- 
morial, Inc., Baltimore, as of December 31, 
1956: (1) $1,276,027 (L), (2) $99,499, (3) 
$89,613. 

Gottschalk Foundation, Inc., Baltimore, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,016,379 (L), (2) 
$34,428, (3) $32,246. 

Heller (The Ralph C.) Foundation, Balti- 
more, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,038,433 
(L), (2) $56,332, (3) $54,772. 

Hoffberger Brothers Fund, Inc., Baltimore, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,336,030 (L), 
(2) $66,658 all in grants. 

Straus (The Aaron Straus and Lillie) 
Foundation, Inc., Baltimore, as of December 
31, 1956: (1) $6,194,322 (L), (2) $600,104, 
(3) $204,755. 


Foundation, 
(1) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adams (Frank W. and Carl S.) Memorial 
Pund, Boston, as of March 20, 1959: (1) 
$2,900,000 (M), (2) $82,000 (1958), all in 
grants. 

Alden (George I.) Trust, Worcester, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $3,707,807 (L), (2) 
$353,960, all in grants. 

Ames (Hobart) Foundation, Boston, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $2 million (M), (2) 
$202,709, (3) $197,603. 

Bay State Charitable Trust, Boston, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $1,454,129 (L), (2) 
$72,802, (3) $69,750. 

Beveridge (Frank Stanley) Foundation, 
Westfield, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$3,386,018 (L), (2) $230,952, (3) $208,694. 

Blanchard Foundation, Boston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $3,410,980 (L), (2) 
$151,035, (3) $139,295. 

Boston Foundation, Boston, as of August 
31, 1957: (1) $4,289,565 (L), (2) $72,497, (3) 
$24,200. 

Crabtree (Trustees under the Will of Lotta 
M.), Boston, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$3,532,300 (L), (2) $311,672, (3) $90,101. 

Daniels (Fred Harris) Foundation, Inc., 
Worcester, as of October 31, 1958: (1) 
$2,505,108 (L), (2) $158,391, (3) $153,580. 

Dexter (Eugene A.) Charitable Fund, 
Springfield, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$3,250,599 (M), (2) $93,435, (3) $86,739. 
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Eaton Foundation, Inc., Boston, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $2,068,914 (L), (2) 
$91,201, (3) $84,000. 

Edwards Scholarship Fund, Boston, as of 
July 31, 1958: (1) $2,288,844 (M), (2) 
$78,557, (3). $66,975. 

Elks National Foundation, Boston, as of 
April 30, 1959: (1) $8,509,410 (M), (2) 
$218,328 all in grants. 

Pilene (Lincoln and Therese) Foundation, 
Inc., Boston, as of January 31, 1959: (1) 
$1,347,078 (L), (2) $130,039, (3) $129,250. 

Fuller Foundation, Inc., Boston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $2,297,409 (L), (2) 
$751,957, (3) $745,329. 

Fuller (George F. and Sybil H.) Founda- 
tion, Worcester, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$1,096,902 (L), (2) $39,736, (3) $39,700. 

Gillette Charitable and Educational Foun- 
dation, Boston, as of December 30, 1958: (1) 
$1,022,174 (L), (2) $33,380, (3) $30,891. 

Hood (Charles H.) Dairy Foundation, Bos- 
ton, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,333,924 
(L), (2) $181,760, (3) $164,054. 

Hyams (Sarah A.) Fund, Inc., Boston, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,001,716 (M), 
(2) $84,840, (3) $83,505. 

King (Charles A.) Trust, Boston, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,459,398 (L), (2) 
(1956) $101,742, (3) $77,000. 

Lahey Foundation, Boston, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $1,202,938 (L), (2) $70,627, (3) 
$16,085. 

Levy (June Rockwell) Foundation, Inc., 
Boston, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $2,218,- 
597 (L), (2) $76,508, (3) $66,645. 

Moses (Horace A.) Foundation, Inc., West 
Springfield, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$3,613,253 (L), (2) $201,262, (2) $175,963. 

Parker (Theodore Edson) Foundation, 
Boston, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $3,200,- 
000 (M), (2) $125,536, (3) $115,400. 

Permanent Charity Fund, Inc., Boston, as 
of June 30, 1959: (1) $27,775,381 (M), (2) 
$751,601, (3) $721,872. 

Peters (G. Gorham) Trust, Boston, as of 
May 1, 1957: (1) $1,530,860 (M), (2) (1956) 
$26,043, (3) $18,800. 

Pilgrim Foundation, Brockton, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,192,244 (L), (2) $52,- 
762, (3) $40,466. 

Sagamore Foundation, Boston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,133,739 (L), (2) 
$101,420, (3) $101,400. 

Schrafft (William E. Schrafft and Bertha 
E.) Charitable Trust, Charlestown, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $2,773,716 (L), (2) 
$78,644, (3) $70,525. 

Smith Charities, Northampton, as of April 


30, 1959: (1) $2,242,717 (L), (2) $76,832, 
(3) $48,966. 
Stevens (Nathaniel and Elizabeth P.) 


Foundation, Boston, as of December 31, 1957: 
(1) $3,921,357 (L), (2) $175,753, (3) $175,500. 
Stoddard Charitable Trust, Worcester, as 
of December 31, 1957: (1) $2,306,652 (L), 
(2) $108,975, (3) $108,400. 
Thompson (Thomas) Trust, Boston, as of 
May 31, 1957: (1) $1,735,602 (L), (2) $79,047, 


(3) $68,102. 
Webster (The Edwin S.) Poundation, 
Boston, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 


$2,555,038 (L), (2) $245,838, (3) $236,400. 

World Peace Foundation, Boston, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,400,000 (M), (2) 
$70,000. 

Ziskind (Jacob) Trust for Charitable Pur- 
poses, Boston, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$2,660,538 (L), (2) $116,778, (3) $102,494. 

MICHIGAN 

Besser Foundation, Alpena, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955: (1) $2,762,326 (L), (2) $63,947, 
(3) $59,950. 

Chrysler Fund, Detroit, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $4,526,292 (L), (2) $1,079,328 all 
in grants. 

Cranbrook Foundation, Bloomfield Hills, 
as of June 30, 1959: (1) $9,317,178 (L), (2) 
$456,105, (3) $151,368. 
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Dow (The Herbert H. and Grace A.) Foun- 
dation, Midland, as of December 31, 1956: 
(1) $6,913,248 (L), (2) $334,262, (3) $324,529. 

EPH Foundation, Highland Park, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $2,710,085 (L), (2) 
$87,494, (3) $87,279. 

Earhart Foundation, Ann Arbor, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,703,913 (L), (2) 
$191,044, (3) 156,564. 

Perry (D. M.), Junior Trustee Corp., 
Detroit, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$2,447,520 (L), (2) $61,434, (3) $59,537. 

Ford (Eleanor Clay) Fund, Detroit, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $1,135,574 (L), (2) 
$294,198, (3) $293,496. 

Ford Motor Co. Fund, Dearborn, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $16,818,824 (D), (2) 
$4,545,737; (3) $4,384,607. 

Fruehauf (Roy) Foundation, Inc., Detroit, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,302,806 (L), 
(2) $75,086, (3) $70,989. 

George (The Edwin 8S.) Foundation, Bir- 
mingham, as of March 31, 1959: (1) $1,394,- 
563 (L), (3) $431,890. 

Gerber Baby Foods Fund, Fremont, as of 
May 31, 1959: (1) $2,552,413 (M), (2) $121,- 
705, (3) $114,968. 

Gordon (The Josephine E.) Foundation, 
Detroit, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $9,060,- 
678 (L), (2) $73,652, (3) $50,800. 

Grand Rapids Foundation, Grand Rapids, 
as of June 30, 1956: (1) $500,129 (L) (ac- 
cording to a 1959 press report, the founda- 
tion has received a $5 million bequest, the 
income from which is to be spent at the 
discretion of the trustees), (2) $21,458, all 
in grants. 

Herrick Foundation, Detroit, as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1956: (1) $5,519,696 (L), (2) 
$301,016, (3) $299,662. 

Hudson-Webber Foundation, Detroit, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $3,562,699 (M), 
(2) $188,336, (3) $185,505. 

Joy (The Helen Newberry) Fund, Detroit, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,024,147 (L), 
(2) $67,262, (3) $63,600. 

Kalamazoo Foundation, Kalamazoo, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $21,087,000 (M), (2) 
$642,000, (3) $578,000. 

Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation, Battle 
Creek, as of August 31, 1959: (1) $215,- 
184,419 (M), (2) $8,147,434, (3) $7,747,199. 

Kresge Foundation, Detroit, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $95,316,048 (M), (2) $3,623,- 
689, (3) $3,497,722. 

McGregor Fund, Detroit, as of June 30, 
1958: (1) $21,799,115 (M), (2) $1,506,213, (3) 
$1,440,820. 

Mott (Charles Stewart) Foundation, Flint, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $23,582,249 (L), 
(2) $1,025,108, (3) $930,845. 

Pardee (Elsa U.) Foundation, Midland, as 
of January 1, 1953: (1) $4,287,614 (L), (2) 
(1956) $132,771, all in grants. 

Ranson Fidelity Co., Lansing, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $3,445,269 (L), (2) 
$126,511, (3) $97,451. 

Relm Foundation, Ann Arbor, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $6,733,564 (L), (2) 
$304,658, (3) $257,038. 

Sackner (Wade E. and Viola) Foundation, 
Grand Rapids, as of November 30, 1958: (1) 
$2,273,113 (L), (2) $94,372, (3) $72,000. 

Upjohn (W. E.) Unemployment Trustee 
Corp., Kalamazoo, as of December 31, 19538: 
(1) $6,089,000 (L), (2) $126,517, (3) $124,838. 

Webber (Eloise and Richard) Foundation, 
Detroit, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,550,- 
947 (L), (2) $123,427, (3) $119,425. 

Whiting Foundation, Flint, as of June 30, 


1958: (1) $1,027,000 (L), (2) $69,200, (3) 
$69,000. 
Wickes (Harvey Randall) Foundation, 


Saginaw, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,- 
236,736 (L), (2) $55,293, (3) $52,315. 
MINNESOTA 
Bayport Foundation, Inc., Bayport, as of 
November 30, 1958: (1) $1,742,000 (L), (2) 
$107,824, all in grants. 
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Bean (F. A.) Foundation, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,585,- 
050 (L), (2) $246,077, (3) $237,878. 

Bigelow (F.R.) Foundation, St. Paul, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,225,565 (L), (2) 
$51,008 all in grants. 

Blandin (Charles K.) Foundation, Grand 
Rapids, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,088,- 
000 (L), (2) $73,000, (3) $70,000. 

Bremer (Otto) Foundation, St. Paul, as of 
November 30, 1958: (1) $1,466,123 (L), (2) 
$245,232, (3) $243,978. 

Bush Foundation, St. Paul, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $3,025,385 (M), (2) $45,553, 
(3) $44,131. 

Cargill Foundation, Minneapolis, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $2,245,341 (L), (2) 
$83,322, (3) $83,250. 

Dayton Foundation, Minneapolis, as of 
November 30, 1956: (1) $2,687,405 (L), (2) 
$146,176, (3) $146,150. 

Hamm Foundation, Inc., St. Paul, as of 
August 31, 1958: (1) $1,321,416 (L), (2) 
$359,842, (3) $332,250. 

Harris Foundation, St. Paul, as of May 15, 
1957: (1) $1,053,409 (M), (2) $32,017, (3) 
$29,936. 

Hill (Louis W. and Maud) Family Founda- 
tion, St. Paul, as of February 28, 1959: (1) 
$22,375,972 (L), (2) $1,243,985, (3) $1,164,835. 

Hormel Foundation, Austin, as of Novem- 
ber 30 1957: (1) $2,338,984 (L), (2) $195,452, 
(3) $105,150. 

Mayo Association, Rochester, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, (1) $59,100,000 (L), (2) $1,121,- 
000, (3) $1,054,000. 

Minneapolis Foundation, Minneapolis, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $4,177,519 (M), 
(2) $129,352, (3) $113,557. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune Fund, 
Minneapolis, as of May 31, 1957: (1) $1,650,- 
121 (L), (2) $83,478, (3) $83,434. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Foundation, Inc., St. Paul, as of December 


31, 1958: (1) $1,471,859 (L), (2) $210,589 
all in grants. 

Ordean (Albert and Louise) Charity, 
Duluth, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $4,- 


257,278 (L), (2) $162,979, (3) $107,310. 

O’Shaughnessy (I. A.) Foundation, Inc., 
St. Paul, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,- 
875,091 (L), (2) $1,035,378 all in grants. 

Phillips Foundation, Minneapolis, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $2,966,509 (M), (2) 
$564,192, (3) $136,517. 

Tozer Foundation, Inc., St. Paul, as of 
Cctober 31, 1958: (1) $4,055,247 (M), (2) 
$101,440 grants and scholarships. 

Walker (Archie D. and Bertha H.) Foun- 
dation, Minneapolis, as of December 31, 
1956: (1) $1,809,940 (L), (2) $71,381, (3) 
$61,791. 

Walker (T. B.) Foundation, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $6,912,- 
019 (L), (2) $294,334, (3) $214,611. 

Western Foundation, Inc., Minneapolis, as 
of May 31, 1957: (1) $2,522,619 (L), (2) 
$138,896, (3) $138,505. 

Wilder (Amherst H.) 
Paul, as of June 30, 1958: 
(M), (2) $736,206. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Foundation, St. 
(1) $26,073,373 


None. 

MISSOURI 

Anheuser-Busch Charitable Trust, St. 
Louis, as of September 30, 1957: (1) $2,656,- 
557 (L), (2) $324,112, (3) $314,090. 

Blewett (Parsons) Memorial Fund, St. 
Louis, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $3,537,527 (M), 
(2) $45,606. 

Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $110,292,491 (M), (2) 
$2,913,664, (3) $2,817,505. 

Falstaff Foundation, St. Louis, as of June 
30, 1958: (1) $1,868,426 (L), (2) $160,247, 
(3) $123,744. 

Gaylord (Clifford Willard) Foundation, St. 
Louis, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,555,- 
466 (L), (2) $180,198, (3) $163,875. 
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Gaylord Foundation, St. Louis, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $2,326,284 (L), (2) 
$159,580, (3) $140,710. 

Hallmark Educational Foundation, Kan- 
sas City, as of January 1, 1956: (1) $2,253,- 
016 (L), (2) $47,293, (3) $47,280. 

Loose (Carrie J.) Fund, Kansas City, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $3,799,681 (M), (2) 
$123,940, (3) $111,140. 

Loose (Ella C.) Fund, Kansas City, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $3,634,876 (M), (2) 
$166,010, (3) $151,206. 

Loose (Jacob L.) Million Dollar Charity 
Fund Association, Kansas City, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $1,133,395 (M), (2) $40,000, 
(3) $36,304. 

May Stores Foundation, Inc., St. Louis, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,472,299 (L), (2) 
$474,078, (3) $473,853. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Foundation (for- 
merly McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Charitable 
Trust), St. Louis, as of June 30, 1957: (1) 
$2,557,891 (L), (2) $43,286, (3) $35,648. 

Monsanto Charitable Trust, St. Louis, as 


of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,118,567 (L), 
(2) $559,718, (3) $553,614. 
Nelson (The William Rockhill) Trust, 


Kansas City, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$12,308,131 (L), (2) $630,209, (3) $335,061. 

Ralston Purina Charitable Trust, St. 
Louis, as of August 31, 1957: (1) $1,074,318 
(L), (2) $168,406, (3) $162,478. 

Steinberg Charitable Trust, St. Louis, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,390,187 (L), (2) 
$903,133, (3) $888,518. 

Sunnen Foundation, St. Louis, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,138,298 (L), (2) 
$137,961, (3) $135,479. 

Swinney (Edward F.), Kansas City, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2,784,912 (M), (2) 
$61,970, (3) $55,570. 

Wohl Foundation, St. Louis, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $3,716,174 (L), (2) $350,000 
all in grants. 

MONTANA 

None. 

NEBRASKA 


Cooper Foundation, Lincoln, as of De- 


cember 31, 1956: (1) $3,529,274 (L), (2) 
$523,119, (3) $85,975. 
Eppley (Eugene C.) Foundation, Inc., 


Omaha, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $21,470,836 
(L), (2) $1,019,822. 

McDonald (J. M.) Foundation, Inc., 
Omaha, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $21,470,836 
(L), (2) $1,019,822. 

McDonald (J. M.) Foundation, Inc., Hast- 
ings, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,391,427 
(L), (2) $190,000, (3) $176,500. 

Swanson (Carl and Caroline) Foundation, 
Inc., Omaha, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$1,778,918 (L), (2) $120,516, (3) $100,465. 


NEVADA 


Fleischmann (Max C.) Foundation of Ne- 
vada, Reno, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $66,759,- 
400 (M), (2) $1,957,409, (3) $1,771,987. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Cogswell Benevolent Trust, Manchester, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,314,210 (L), 
(2) $69,809, (3) $59,797. 

Spaulding-Potter Charitable Trusts, Con- 
cord, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $8,519,634 
(L), (2) $2,545,042, (3) $2,467,263. 


NEW JERSEY 


Borden (The Mary Owen) Memorial 
Foundation, Rumson, as of December 31, 
1956: (1) $1,971,033 (L), (2) $283,287, (3) 
$117,271. 

Campbell Soup Fund, Camden, as of June 
30, 1958: (1) $2,263,821 (L), (2) $235,021, (3) 
$228,750. 

Fuld (Helene) Health Foundation, Tren- 
ton, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $8,184,604 
(L), (2) $410,124, (3) $400,928. 

Huber Foundation, Red Bank, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,758,402 (L), (2) 
$62,160, (3) $62,050. 
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Johnson (John Seward) Charitable Trust, 


New Brunswick, as of December 31, 1957: 
(1) $3,431,528 (M), (2) (1956) $57,059, (3) 
$56,809. 

Johnson (Robert Wood) Foundation, New 


Brunswick, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$4,456,494 (M), (2) (1956) $71,887, (3) 
$71,343. 


Ladd (Kate Macy) Fund, Newark, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $19,304,651 (M), (2) 
$686,483, (3) $651,031. 

Rippel (Fannie E.) Foundation, Newark, 
as of April 30, 1958: (1) $21,201,511 (L), (2) 
$866,278, (3) $800,000. 

Schering Foundation, Inc., Bloomfield, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,025,464 (L), 
(2) $101,420, (3) $100,333. 

Turrell Fund, East Orange, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957: (1) $15,224,993 (M), (2) $504,- 
057, (3) $468,803. 

Victoria Foundation, Inc., Glen Ridge, as 
of December 31, 1957; (1) $10,294,765 (L), 
(2) (1958) $247,199, (3) $237,750. 


NEW MEXICO 
None. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Allen (Vivian B.) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,528,000 
(M), (2) $128,781, (3) $120,296. 

Allied Stores Foundation, Inc., New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,983,770 (L), 
(2) $49,703, (3) $48,438. 

Altman Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $11,156,622 (L), (2) 
$498,558, (3) $476,017. 

Altschul Foundation, New York, as of June 
30, 1958: (1) $1,983,460 (L), (2) $240, 540, 
(3) $224,135. 

American Fore Loyalty Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,431,583 
(L), (2) $98,854, (3) $98,600. 

American Missionary Association, New 
York: (1) $19,259,915 (L), (2) $2,610,869, (3) 
$2,423,061. 

American Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,349,605 
(L), (2) $156,423, (3) $60,418. 

Aron (J.) Charitable Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,015,462 
(L), (2) $223,750, (3) $220,925. 

Ascoli (Marion R.) Fund, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,082,252 (L), (2) 
$159,913, (3) $146,594. 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren, New York, as of March 31, 1959: 
(1) $21,436,653 (M), (2) $776,375, (3) $475,- 
927. 

Astor (The Vincent) Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,896,598 
(M), (2) $187,645, (3) $185,300. 

Avalon Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $74,326,593 (M), (2) 
$2,473,701, (3) $2,342, 727. 

Bagley (The Nancy Reynolds) Foundation, 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$2,564,139 (L), (2) $89,386, (3) $85,000. 

Baird (David, Josephine, and Winfield) 
Foundation, Inc., New York, as of December 
31, 1957: (1) $8,699,628 (L), (2) $695,866, 
(3) $685,395. 

Baird (Winfield) Foundation, New York, as 
of December 31, 1957: (1) $14,622,258 (L), 
(2) $8,421,937, (3) $8,061,431. 

Baker (The George F.) Trust, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $14,487,808 (L), 
(2) $696,610, (3) $596,450. 

Banbury Fund, Inc., New York, as of De- 


cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,782,173 (L), (2) 
$99,525, (3) $96,425. 
Bay (Charles Ulrick and Josephine) 


Foundation, Inc., New York, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $9,069,832 (L), (2) $388,179, 
(3) $367,484. 

Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $4,421,212 (M), (2) $200,716, 
(3) $99,366. 

Benenson (Robert and Nettie) Founda- 
tion, New York, as of November 30, 1958: 
(1) $5,575,725 (L), (2) $23,260 all in grants. 
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Biddle (Margaret T.) Foundation, New 


York, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,- 
509,072 (L), (2) $107,156, (3) $106,164. 

Bodman Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $7,804,848 (L), (2) 
$386,513, (3) $379,226. 

Bollingen Foundation, Inc., New York, as 
of December 31, 1957: (1) $6,057,181 (M), 
(2) $1,058,395, (3) $835,223. 

Booth Ferris Foundation, New York, as of 
October 1958: (1) Not reported—Assets not 
fully determined, but reported by the press 
to be in the neighborhood of $17 million. 

Brez Foundation, New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $2,140,116 (M), (2) $71,534, 
(3) $65,500. 

Bronfman (The Samuel) Foundation, 
Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $1,380,662 (L), (2) $62,456, (3) $62,156. 

Brookdale Foundation, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,333,801, (2) 
$295,717, (3) $75,318. 

Brooks (Walter) Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,857,682 
(M), (2) $577,311, (3) $556,572. 

Bunbury Co., Inc., New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,019,311 (L), (2) 
$104,473, (3) $102,992. 

Calder (The Louis) Foundation, New York, 
as of October 31, 1958: (1) $26,776,780 (L), 
(2) $783,121, (3) $614,734. 

Campe (The Ed Lee and Jean) Foundation, 
Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $1,370,001 (L), (2) $63,764, (3) $61,690. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York, New York, 
as of September 30, 1959; (1) $261,244,471 
(M), (2) $8,715,682, (3) $7,935,175. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York, as of June 30, 1958: (1) 
$22,577,134 (M), (2) $770,744, (3) $54,048. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York, as of June 30, 1959: 
(1) $20,043,859 (M), (2) $1,463,908, (3) 
$1,427,418 (chiefly for retiring allowances and 
pension grants). 

Cheatham (Owen) Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,214,181 (M), 
(2) $34,964, (3) $26,797. 

China Medical Board of New York, Inc., 
New York, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $39,698,954 
(L), (2) $746,056, (3) $598,777. 

Clark Foundation, New York, as of June 30, 
1958: (1) $8,504,843 (L), (2) $252,047, (3) 
$105,000. 

Coe Foundation, New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $3,698,179 (L), (2) $407,439, 
(3) $312,400. 

Collins (Joseph) Foundation, New York, 
as of June 30, 1958: (1) $1,995,871 (M), (2) 
$90,966, (3) $83,865. 

Commonwealth Fund, New York, as of 
June 30, 1959: (1) $119,904,614 (M), (2) 
$3,972,862, (3) $3,448,496. 

Compton Trust, New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $1,388,670 (L), (2) $1,226,- 
695 (1956), (3) $1,226,143. 

Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs, 
Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $4,520,539 (M), (2) $500,717, (3) $397,- 
328. 

Cowles Charitable Trust (formerly The 
Fleur and Gardner Cowles Charitable Trust), 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,105,166 (L), (2) $121,010, (3) $121,000. 

Culpeper (Charles E.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,311,256 (L), (2) $255,712, (3) $245,919. 

Deering Milliken Foundation, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,891,461 (L), (2) 
$441,380, (3) $439,354. 

de Hirsch (The Baron) Fund, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,271,177 (L), 
(2) $185,600, (3) $152,185. 

Dillon Fund, New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $4,197,194 (L), (2) $144,244, (3) 
$136,956. 

Dodge (Cleveland H.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$4,645,162 (L), (2) $473,220, (3) $467,350. 

Doherty (The Henry L. and Grace) Char- 
itable Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
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December $31, 1958: (1) $1,322,044 (L), (2) 
$302,456, (3) $289,176. 

Dreyfus (The Camille and Henry) Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: 


(1) $4,099,520 (L), (2) $232,089, (3) 
$224,826. 
Duke (Angier B.) Memorial, Inc., New 


York, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $2,253,968 (L), 
(2) $120,323, (3) $104,012. 

Duke Endowment, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $414,754,543 (M), (2) 
$7,913,866, (3) $7,276,387. 

Dula (The Caleb C. and Julia W.) EBduca- 
tional and Charitable Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1957: (1) $3,694,725 (L), 
(2) $310,986, (3) $261,500. 

Educational Foundation for Jewish Girls, 
New York, as of March 31, 1959: (1) 
$2,963,799 (M), (2) $103,148, (3) $87,657. 

Engineering Foundation, New York, as of 
September 30, 1958: (1) $1,651,446 (L), (2) 
$88,302, (3) $72,000. 

Esso Education Foundation, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,614,768 (Lj, (2) 
$1,644,050, (3) $1,638,715. 

Farfield Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $1,262,063 (L), (2) 
$853,730, (3) $811,744. 

Field Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
September 30, 1959: (1) $32,662,385 (L), (2) 
$2,038,513, (3) $1,849,424. 

Fischel (Harry and Jane) Foundation, 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,411,702 (L), (2) $63,489, (3) $50,981. 

Ford Foundation, New York, as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1959: (1) $8,316,000,000 (M), (2) 
$112,145,678, (3) $110,132,848. 

Frasch (Herman) Foundation for Chemi- 
cal Research, New York, as of December 31, 


1958: (1) $3,091,659 (M), (2) $124,721, (3) 
$110,730. 
Frueauff (Charles A.) Foundation, Inc., 


New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$6,258,618 (L), (2) $489,083, (3) $427,308. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
New York, as of September 30, 1959: (1) 
$6,298,648 (M), (2) $2,435,205, (3) $1,929,- 
504. 

General Education Board, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $8,112,706 (M), (2) 
$2,155,256, (3) $690,452. 

Gilman Foundation, Inc., New York, as 
of April 30, 1959: (1) $2,207,125 (L), (2) 
$209,370, (3) $207,205. 

Gottesman (D. S. and R. H.) Foundation, 
New York, as of October 31, 1958: (1) $1,'709,- 
261 (L), (2) $467,266, (3) $427,617. 

Grand Street Boys’ Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,700,033 
(M), (2) $314,230, all in grants. 

Grant Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
October 31, 1958: (1) $13,687,212 (M), (2) 
$942,491, (3) $840,970. 

Griffis Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2,260,529 (L), (2) 
$49,389, (3) $45,245. 

Guggenheim (The Daniel and Florence) 
Foundation, New York, as of March 31, 1959: 
(1) $4,879,794 (L), (2) $497,034, (3) $447,487. 

Guggenheim (John Simon) Memorial 
Foundation, New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $45 million (M), (2) $1,760,568, 
(3) $1,492,506. 

Guggenheim (The Murry and Leonie) 
Foundation, New York, as of March 31, 1959: 
(1) $18,300,000 (M), (2) $807,000, (3) 
$730,000. 

Guggenheim (The Solomon R.) Founda- 
tion, New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $17,665,759 (L), (2) $501,999, (3) $44,097. 

Gulbenkian (Gullabi) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,235,242 (L), (2) $41,291, all in grants. 

Haas (Leo Oppenheimer and Flora Oppen- 
heimer) Trust, New York, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $3,286,065 (L), (2) $187,801, (3) 
$135,992. 

Haggin (Margaret Voorhies) Trust, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958, (1) $6,511,429 
(L), (2) $197,726, (3) $180,882. 
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Harkness (William Hale) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,961,279 (L), (2) $101,943, (3) $89,250. 

Harriman (Mary W.) Trust, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,454,120 (L), (2) 
$190,489, (3) $178,922. 

Hartford (The John A.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$413,229,391 (M), (2) $3,998,697, (3) $3,945,- 
813. 

Haskins & Sells Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of August 31, 1959: (1) $1,012,325 
(L), (2) $76,378, (3) $73,173. 

Havens Relief Fund Society, New York, 
as of December 31, 1957: (1) $2,840,271 (L), 
(2) $96,002, (3) $83,617. 

Hayden (Charles) Foundation, New York, 
as of September 30, 1959: (1) $67,385,801 (M), 
(2) $1,273,481, (3) $1,066,000. 

Heckscher Foundation for Children, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,925,748 
(L), (2) $147,661, (3) $131,768. 

Hineman Foundation for Research, Educa- 
tional, Charitable, and Scientific Purposes, 
Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,979,556 (L), (2) $52,822, (3) $48,261. 

Herskowitz (Harry) Foundation, 
New York, as of November 30, 1958: 
$1,965,119 (L), (2) $223,185 all in grants. 

Hirschman (Henrietta and Stuard) Foun- 
dation, New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $2,581,682 (L), (2) $599,550, (3) $587,466. 

Hofheimer (Nathan) Foundation, Ine., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,- 
635,512 (L), (2) $139,514, (3) $131,800. 

Hutchins (Mary J.) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,419,- 
552 (L), (2) $54,841, (3) $53,953. 

Hyde (The Lillia Babbitt) Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $9,- 
249,494 (L), (2) $438,712, (3) $399,200. 

Ingersoll-Rand Fund, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,146,652 (L), (2) 
$52,741, (3) $49,283. 

International Paper Co. Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $5,781,- 
927 (L), (2) $410,491, (3) $377,632. 

Ittleson Family Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $9,812,927 (M), 
(2) $361,223, (3) $318,195. 

J. M. Foundation, New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $3,205,296 (L), (2) $216,- 
715, (3) $216,532. 

James Foundation of New York, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $78,417,- 
589 (M), (2) $2,618,646, (3) $2,477,772. 

Jones (W. Alton) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $7,035,308 
(L), (2) $799,184, (3) $792,184. 

Joseloff (Morris) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,313,244 
(L), (2) $93,676, (3) $89,843. 

Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York, 
as of June 30, 1958: (1) $22,932,867 (M), 
(2) $635,119, (3) $563,270. 

Kade (Max) Foundation, Inc., New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,877,912 (L), 
(2) $408,929, (3) $395,961. 

Kaplan (The J. M.) Fund, Inc., New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $16,496,739 (L), 
(2) $404,073, (3) $358,269. 

Kaufmann (Henry) Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $10,313,115 (M), 
(2) $421,757, (3) $409,292. 

Kennedy (The Joseph P.), Jr., Foundation, 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $6,- 
191,768 (L), (2) $1,937,378, (3) $1,826,550. 

Kevorkian Foundation, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $3,235,994 (L), (2) 
$159,270, (3) $31,823. 

Klau (The David) Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,783,518 (L), 
(2) $154,021, (3) $153,996. 

Klingenstein (The Esther A. and Joseph) 
Fund, Inc., New York, as of September 30, 
1958: (1) $3,641,591 (L), (2) $234,068, (3) 
$234,050. 

Knapp Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2,113,188 (L), (2) 
$78,492, (3) $75,047. 
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Kress (Samuel H.) Foundation, New York: 
as of August 31, 1958: (1) $45,000,000 (M), 
(2) $1,663,235, (3) $1,113,468. 

Lasker (Albert and Mary) Foundation, 
Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$3,783,225 (L), (2) $967,852, (3) $869,389. 

Lavanburg Corner House, Inc., New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,652,939 (L), 
(2) $967,852, (3) $869,389. 

Lavanburg Corner House, Inc., New York: 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,652,939 (L), 
(2) $87,857, (3) $83,800. 

Lavanburg (Fred L.) Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,300,000 
(M), (2) $100,366, (3) $69,150. 

Lesavoy Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $1,270,106 (L), (2) ex- 
penditures none. 

Leviton Foundation, Inc.—New York, 
Brooklyn, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,075,827 (L), (2) $171,872 all in grants. 

Levy (Adele R.) Fund, Inc., New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,062,101 (L), 
(2) $336,800, (3) $323,700. 

Li Foundation, Inc., New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,023,660 (L), (2) 
$51,638, (3) $51,498. 

Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
New York, as of June 30, 1958: (1) $1,753,914 
(L), (2) $1,055,655, (3) $980,779. 

Lindsley (John) Fund, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $4,076,704 (L), (2) 
$113,856, (3) $104,430. 

Littauer (The Lucius N.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$2,218,694 (L), (2) $159,079, (3) $111,591. 

Lowenstein (Leon) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $7,526,- 
753 (L), (2) $552,421, (3) $504,589. 

Luce (The Henry) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,697,250 
(L), (2) $113,230, (3) $113,000. 

Macy (Josiah), Jr., Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $33.721,316 (M), 
(2) $1,303,776, (3) $813,346. 

Markle (The John and Mary R.) Founda- 
tion, New York, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $38,- 
083,275 (M), (2) $1,208,973, (3) $1,047,293. 

Martin Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
October 31, 1958: (1) $1,680,329 (L), (2) 
$128,619, (3) $49,759. 

Mazer (The Abraham) Family Fund, Inc., 
New York, as of July 31, 1957: (1) $1,283,371 
(L), (2) $152,824, (3) $135,682. 

Memton Fund, Inc., care of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,433,364 (L), (2) 
$63,404, (3) $60,950. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Foundation, Inc., partners of (formerly the 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Foun- 
dation, Inc.), New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $1,245,659 (L), (2) $434,313, (3) 
$433,864. 

Mertz (Martha) Foundation, Inc., care of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,248,455 (L), (2) 
$49,112, (3) $45,500. 

Milbank (the Dunlevy) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,- 
726,399 (L), (2) $82,730, (3) $82,450. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $21,639,685 (M), 
(2) $668,482, (3) $373,568. 

Monell (The Ambrose) Foundation, care of 
W. Barrett Brown, New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $8,541,459 (L), (2) 
$516,836, $502,500. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
Foundation, (formerly Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York Foundation), New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,741,858 (L), 
(2) $220,500, all in grants. 

Morgenstern (Morris) Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,648,545 
(L), (2) $140,342, (3) $66,384. 

Morris (The William T.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $8,995,- 
741 (L), (2) $811,870, (3) $275,059. 

Moses (Henry and Lucy) Fund, Inc., care 
of Moses & Singer, New York, as of De- 
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cember 31, 1958: (1) $3,022,461 (L), 
$150,148, (3) $149,547. 

Mosler Foundation, Inc., New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,291,853 (L), 
(2) $52,411, all in grants. 

Munitalp Foundation, Inc., The, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,021,- 
942 (L), $125,186, (3) $26,600. 

Music Performance Trust Funds of the 
Recording Industries, care of Samuel Rosen- 
baum, New York, as of June 30 1958: (1) 
$7,770,146 (M), (2) $4,070,848, (3) $3,708,005 
(musical performances) . 

National Biscuit Co. Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,252,641 
(L), (2) $45,700, all in grants. 

National Lead Foundation, Inc., The, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,372,- 
715 (L), $224,750, all in grants. 

New World Foundation, The, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $8,390,000 (M), 
(2) $307,000, (3) $242,000. 

New York Community Trust, New York, 
as of December 31, 1959: (1) $35,528,485 (M), 
(2) $1,675,008, (3) $1,586,366. 

New York Foundation, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $18,578,192 (M), (2) 
$1,022,541, (3) $958,334. 

Newhouse (Samuel I.) Foundation, Inc., 
Jamaica, as of October 31, 1958: (1) $6,164,- 
279 (L), (2) $174,627, (3) $174,100. 

Nias (Henry) Foundation, Inc., New York, 
as of November 30, 1958: (1) $2,663,369 (L), 
(2) $153,662, (3) $142,500. 

1907 Foundation, Inc., 


(2) 


New York, as of 


December 31, 1958: (1) $2,005,281 (L), (2) 
$127,077, (3) $83,460. 
Noble (Edward John) Foundation, New 


York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $13,520,- 
352 (M), (2) $413,253, (3) $218,985, leader- 
ship grants, $164,015, charitable grants. 

Norman (The Aaron E.) Fund, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $6,232,184 
(M), (2) $207,883, (3) $201,485. 

Noyes (Jessie Smith) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$3,913,358 (L), (2) $331,853, (3) $228,080. 

Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,917,856 (M), 
(2) $654,378, (3) $545,180. 

Oaklawn Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,373,841 (L), (2) 
$65,165, (3) $62,327. 

Old Dominion Foundation, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $43,172,902 (M), 
(2) $17,777,229, (3) $17,631,729. 

Olin Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $39,723,742 (L), (2) 
$2,085,167, (3) $1,900,000. 

Ottinger Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,203,543 (L), (2) 
$68,909, (3) $66,804. 

Overbrook Foundation, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,510,230 (L), (2) 
$248,553, (3) $220,869. 

Palmer (Francis Asbury) Fund, New York, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,243,529 (L), 
(2) $25,406, (3) $22,906. 

Parshelsky (Moses L.) Foundation, 
Brooklyn, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,- 
528,959 (L), (2) $159,433, (3) $107,522. 

Pfeiffer (Gustavus and Louise) Research 
Foundation, New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $10,113,776 (L), (2) $500,536, (3) 
$445,543. 

Pforzheimer (The Carl and Lily) Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $3,632,836 (L), (2) $205,409, (3) 
$133,699. 

Pope (The Generoso) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,- 
797,319 (L), (2) $163,163, (3) $163,115. 

Population Council, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2,770,899 (M), (2) 
$849,639, (3) $650,749. 

Reeves Brothers Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of June 30, 1957: (1) $1,066,177 (L), 
(2) $90,358, (3) $81,325. 

Reid Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2,736,000 (L), (2) 
$34,317, (3) $30,000. 
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Research Corp., New York, as of October 
31, 1958: (1) $11,980,684 (M), (2) $1,615,098, 
(3) $1,222,662. 

Richardson Foundation, Inc., New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $13,025,114 (L), 
(2) $603,471, (3) $427,326. 

Rockefeller Bros. Fund, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $53,174,210 (L), 
(2) $4,053,411, (3) $3,841,169. 

Rockefeller Foundation, New York, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $647,694,858 (M), 
(2) $25,106,079, (3) $22,599,735. 

Rogosin Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $7,208,539 (L), (2) 
$477,398, (3) $458,105. 

Rosenstiel (Dorothy H. and Lewis) Foun- 
dation, New York, as of December 31, 1956: 
(1) $5,394,315 (L), (2) $389,800, (3) $351,813. 

Rosenthal (Benjamin) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $15,- 
000 (L) (corpus of trust, $4,886,000), (2) 
$227,500, (3) $202,300. 

Rubicon Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
June 30, 1959: (1) $2,973,062 (M), (2) $402,- 
458, (3) $400,326. 

Rubin (Leah and Joseph) Foundation, Inc. 
(formerly Leah Rubin Foundation, Inc.), 
Brooklyn, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,080,257 (L), (2) $28,697 (all in grants). 

Rubin (Samuel) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $9,498,- 
758 (L), (2) $553,988, (3) $551,799. 

Sage (Russell) Foundation, New York, as 
of September 30, 1959: (1) $28,506,033 (M), 
(2) $882,778, (3) $730,317 (project expendi- 
tures). 

Sams (Earl C.) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $7,303,- 
468 (L), (2) $439,738, (3) $426,273. 

Schepp (The Leopold) Foundation, New 
York, as of April 30, 1959: (1) $3,226,442 (L), 
(2) $186,402, (3) $127,650. 

Scheuer (S. H. and Helen R.) Family Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York, as of November 30, 
1958: (1) $1,536,801 (L), (2) $96,582, (3) 
$95,778. 

Schweckendieck (Edith M.) Trusts, New 
York, as of January 1, 1959: (1) $1,500,000 
(M), (2) $51,900, all in grants. 

Schweitzer (The Peter J.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,064,489 (L), (2) $175,050, (3) $173,179. 

Scott (Walter) Foundation, New York, as 
of September 30, 1958: (1) $1,205,350 (L), 
(2) $46,763, (3) $24,082. 

Scriven Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
June 30, 1958: (1) $6,258,301 (L), (2) $252,- 
933, (3) $208,423. 

Sealantic Fund, Inc., New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $13,250,000 (M), (2) 
$5,523,042, (3) $5,494, 185. 

Shell Cos. Foundation, Inc., New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,232,600 (L), 
(2) $1,098,064 all in grants. 

Shubert (Sam 8S.) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of May 31, 1959: (1) $2,371,091 (L), 
(2) $66,771, (3) $66,746. 

Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation, New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $175,553,110 
(M), (2) $6,208,110, (3) $5,779,120. 

Smithers (The Christopher D.) Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $4,807,083 (M), (2) $463,331, (3) $447,341. 

Social Research Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of March 31, 1959: (1) $1,202,959 
(L), (2) $61,188, (3) $20,000. 

Sprague (The Seth) Educational and 
Charitable Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $11,540,986 (L), (2) 
$617,632, (3) $502,000. 

Statler Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $10,235,469 (M), (2) 
$737,657, (3) $618,180. 

Stetson Foundation, New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,420,252 (L), (2) 
$84,622, (3) $79,283. 

Summerfield (Solon E.) Foundation, Inc., 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $6,- 
336,385 (L), (2) $832,845, (3) $2'71,621. 
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Teagle Foundation, Inc., New York, as of 
May 31, 1959: (1) $3,472, 866 (L), (2) $233,- 
151, (3) $229,331. 

Tiffany (Louis Comfort) Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,551,- 
169 (M), (2) $42,808, (3) $24,000 (scholar- 
ships). 

Tuch (Michael) Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,021,- 
436 (L), (2) $51,241, (3) $37,546. 

Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New York, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $17,552,441 (M), 
(2) $832,248, (3) $345,311. 

Union Bag Charitable Trust, New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,344,333 (L), 
(2) $191,809, (3) $188,812. 

United States Steel Foundation, Inc., New 
York, as of November 30, 1958: (1) $22,127,- 
809 (L), (2) $3,299,224, (3) $3,297,225. 

Warburg (Felix M. and Frieda Schiff) 
Foundation, New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $2,636,367 (L), (2) $409,504, (3) 
$404,990. 

Watson (The John Jay and Eliza Jane) 
Foundation, New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $7,000,000 (M), (2) $175,769, (3) 
$171,186. 

Weinstein (J.) Foundation, Inc., Brooklyn, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,200,614 (L), 
(2) $183,106, (3) $178,867. 

Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropo- 
logical Research, Inc., New York, as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1959: (1) $6,631,864 (M), (2) $330,- 
797, (3) $265,162. 

Western Electric Fund, New York, as of 
November 30, 1958: (1) $2,163,761 (L), (2) 
$541,161, (3) $540,870. 

Whitehall Foundation, Inc., New York, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $6,857,030 (L), 
(2) $779,006, (3) $746,712. 

Whitney (Gertrude Vanderbilt) 
New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
$1,500,304 (L), (2) $27,614, (3) $11,150. 

Whitney (The Helen Hay) Foundation, 
New York, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $11,773,- 
701 (M), (2) $479,254, (3) $399,480. 

Whitney (John Hay) Foundation, New 
York, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $1,614,014 (L), 
(2) $433,283, (3) $368,360. 

Whitney (William C.) Foundation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,516,- 
770 (L), (2) $77,851, (3) $56,763. 

Wiggin (Albert H. and Jessie D.) Founda- 
tion, New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $1,302,540 (L), (2) $57,890, (3) $48,950. 

Wilson (Woodrow) Foundation, New York, 
as of April 30, 1959: (1) $1,771,898 (M), 
(2) $162,740, (3) $24,000. 

Winfield Foundation, New York, as of 
September 30, 1958: (1) $1,086,225 (L), (2) 
$73,949, (3) $72,000. 

Wollman (The William J.) Foundation, 
New York, as of March 31, 1959: (1) $2,305,- 
125 (L), (2) $1,632,678, (3) $1,620,585. 

Woodward Foundation, New York, as of 
July 31, 1959: (1) $1,087,020 (L), (2) $18,- 
428, (3) $15,000. 

Wurzweiler (The Gustav) Foundation, 
Inc., New York, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $4,680,353 (L), (2) $250,521, (3) $212,134. 

Ziegler (The E. Matilda) Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., New York, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $1,478,191 (L), (2) $80,527, (3) 
$75,500. 


Trust, 
(1) 
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Arkell Hall Foundation, Inc., Canajoharie, 
as of November 30, 1958: (1) $3,820,192 (L), 
(2) $91,323, (3) $9,010. 

Baird Foundation, Buffalo, as of Septem- 
ber 15, 1955: (1) $1,865,931 (L), (2) $111,457, 
(3) $94,287. 

Baird (Frank B.), Jr., Foundation, Buffalo, 
as of March 31, 1957: (1) $1,556,030 (L), 
(2) $47,120, (3) $47,050. 

Bell Foundation, Inc., Buffalo, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,082,938 (L), (2) 
$274,295, (3) $271,023. 

Buffalo Foundation, Buffalo, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, (1) $3,474,093 (M), (2) $158,147, 
(3) $143,683. 
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Burke (The Winifred Masterson) Relief 
Foundation, White Plains, as of March 31, 
1959: (1) $13,342,506 (M), (2) $940,249. 

Carrier Foundation, Inc., Syracuse, as of 
September 30, 1958: (1) $1,472,316 (L), (2) 
$477,700, (3) $475,700. 

Corning Glass Works Foundation, Corning, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,270,230 (L), 
(2) $613,502, (3) $603,502. 

Emerson (Fred L.) Foundation, Inc., Au- 
burn, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $16,- 
547,824 (L), (2) $571,032, (3) $553,484, 

Fund for Adult Education, White Plains, 
as of June 30, 1959: (1) $11,837,244 (L), (2) 
$3,309,132, (3) $2,987,630. 

General Electric Foundation (formerly 
General Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund), Ossining, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $26,538,000 (M), (2) $1,100,000, all in 
grants. 

Gifford (The Rosamond) Charitable Corp., 
Syracuse, as of December 31, 1959: (1) $6,- 
510,116 (M), (2) $262,671, (3) $220,384. 

Julia R. and Estelle L. Foundation, Inc., 
Buffalo, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,856,- 
453 (L), (2) $212,861, (3) $212,799. 

Knox (Seymour H.) Foundation, Inc., Buf- 
falo, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,230,228 
(L), (2) $121,876, (3) $119, 322. 

Lasdon Foundation, Inc., Yonkers, as of 
November 30, 1957: (1) $3,100,000 (M), (2) 
$982,994, (3) $168,979. 

Manning Gallagher Foundation, Inc., Troy, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,367,526 (M), 
(2) $75,610, (3) $72,400. 

Merrill (The Charles E.) Trust, Ithaca, 
as of September 30, 1959: (1) $2,635,000, all 
in grants; assets, none. 

Ogden (Ralph E.) Foundation, Inc., Moun- 
tainville, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,- 
574,547 (L), (2) $15,528, (3) $5,800. 

Potts Memorial Institute, Inc., Hudson, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,172,426 (L), 
(2) $26,343, all in grants. 

Reader’s Digest Foundation, Pleasantville, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,375,471 (L), 
(2) $192,829, (3) $192,390. 

Surdna Foundation, Inc., Yonkers, as of 
June 30, 1959: (1) $25,546,235 (L), (2) $3,417,- 
672, (3) $3,397,801. 

Tucker (Marcia Brady) Foundation, Inc., 
Mount Kisco, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,393,150 (L), (2) $88,681, (3) $88,150. 

Weed Foundation, Inc., Buffalo, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,140,102 (L), (2) $21,- 
856, all in grants. 

Western New York Foundation (formerly 
the Wildroot Foundation), Buffalo, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2 million (M), (2) 
$69,985, (3) $69,167. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Babcock (Mary Reynolds) Foundation 
Inc., Winston-Salem, as of August 31, 1957: 
(1) $17,368,644 (M), (2) $711,633, (3) 
$680,773. 

Burlington Industries Foundation, Greens- 
boro, as of September 30, 1959: (1) $6,200,000 
(M), (2) $636,300, (3) $622,600. 

Cannon Foundation, Inc., Concord, as of 
September 30, 1957: (1) $16,638,056 (L), (2) 
$677,150, (3) $571,778. 

Morehead (The John Motley) Foundation, 
Charlotte, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $7,159,089 
(M), (2) $239,348, (3) $174,590. 

Reynolds (Kate B.) Charitable Trust, 
Winston-Salem, as of January 1, 1956: (1) 
$5,128,998 (L), (2) $200,137, (3) $183,162. 

Reynolds (Z. Smith) Foundation, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$50,000,000 (M), (2) $972,050, (3) $967,700. 

Winston-Salem Foundation, Winston- 
Salem, as of August 31, 1959: (1) $11,660,731 
(M), (2) $537,910, (3) $505,714. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
None. 
OHIO 
Akron Community Trusts, Akron, as of 
October 31, 1959: (1) $1,114,000 (L), (2) 
$26,266, (3) $21,187. 
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Alms (Eleanora C. U.) Trust, Cincinnati, 
as of December 31, 1955: (1) $1,147,734 (L), 
(2) $19,699, (3) $15,063. 

American Foundation, Cleveland, as of 6 
months ended June 30, 1959: (1) $3,132,465 
(M), (2) $56,350, (3) $49,328. 

Armco Foundation, Middletown, as of 
September 30, 1958: (1) (January 1, 1959), 
$5,053,024 (M), (2) $286,721, all in grants. 

Ashtabula Foundation, Ashtabula, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,127,870 (L), (2) 
$486,549, (3) $36,370. 

Austin Co. Foundation, Cleveland, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,055,533 (L), (2) 
$57,562, (3) $57,555. 

Beaumont (The Louis D.) Foundation Inc., 
Cleveland, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$18,486,686 (L), (2) $1,266,467, (3) $1,216,752. 

Bentz Foundation, Columbus, as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $2,195,674 (L), (2) $121,000, 
all in grants. 

Bingham (The William) Foundation, 
Cleveland, as of April 30, 1957: (1) $1,455,779 
(L), (2) $80,005, (3) $80,000. 

Champion Paper Foundation, Hamilton, as 
of March 31, 1959: (1) $3,697,003 (L), (2) 
$152,358, (3) $144,223. 

Charities Foundation, Toledo, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $4,241,015 (M), (2) 
$455,503, (3) $452,200. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Foundation, 
Cincinnati, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,034,429 (L), (2) $131,014, (3) $124,300. 

Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $36,009,930 (M), (2) 
$1,104,724, (3) $1,018,422. 

Columbus Foundation, Columbus, as of 
December 31, 1959: (1) $1,468,595 (L), (2) 
$205,547, all in grants. 

Emery (The Thomas J.) Memorial, Cin- 
cinnati, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $7,190,- 
262 (L), (2) $432,269, (3) $95,615. 

Firestone Foundation, Akron, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $5,845,139 (L), (2) $370,344, 
(3) $362,766. 

Firestone Trust Fund, Cleveland, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $6,069,783 (L), (2) 
$339,118, (3) $330,750. 

Goodrich (The B. F.) Fund, Inc., Akron, 
as of December 31, 1956: (1) $4,752,953 (L), 
(2) $444,651, (3) $439,067. 

Hankins Foundation, Shaker Heights, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,195,483 (L), 
(2) —, (3) $44,462. 

Hanna (Leonard C.), Jr. Fund (Formerly 
Hanna Fund), Cleveland, as of August 31, 
1959: (1) $10,784,523 (L), (2) $22,739,124, (3) 
$22,625,843. 

Hayes (The Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy 
Webb) Foundation, Fremont, as of October 
4, 1959: (1) $2,000,000 (M), (2) $48,000. 

Hoover Co. Charitable Trust, North Can- 
ton, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,048,338 
(L), (2) $64,274, (3) $60,025. 

Humphrey (George M. and Pamela S.) 
Fund, Cleveland, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $1,008,087 (L), (2) $28,874, (3) $28,873. 

Kroger Company Charitable Trust, Cincin- 
nati, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,195,637 
(L), (2) $293,258, all in grants. 

Kulas Foundation, Cleveland, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $4,634,779 (L), (2) $278,696, 
(3) $237,375. 

Kuntz Foundation, Dayton, as of December 
31, 1956: (1) $1,180,285 (L), (2) $51,951, (3) 
$51,945. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Philanthropic Founda- 
tion, Toledo, as of 10 months ended October 
31, 1959: (1) $1,150,883 (L), (2) $238,725, all 
in grants. 

Lubrizol Foundation, Wickliffe, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,140,000 (L), (2) 
$114,000 all in grants. 

N.C.R. Foundation, Dayton, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $1,488,280 (L), (2) $123,144, 
(3) $120,000. 

National Machinery Foundation, Inc., 
Tiffin, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,976,- 
744 (L), (2) $94,742, (3) $78,605. 

Ohio Oil Co. Foundation, Inc., Findlay, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,324,948 (M), 
(2) $295,891, all in grants. 
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Polk Foundation, (formerly the Sheffield 
Foundation), Dayton, as of December 31, 


1956: (1) $1,037,877 (L), (2) $37,490, (3) 
$36,535. 
Prentiss (The Elisabeth Severance) 


Foundation, Cleveland, as of December 31, 
1958: (1) $14,600,000 (M), (3) $528,616. 

Procter and Gamble Fund, Cincinnati, as 
of June 80, 1956: (1) $6,305,836 (L), (2) 
$923,630, (3) $917,897. 

Republic Steel Corp. Educational and 
Charitable Trust, Cleveland, as of December 
31, 1956: (1) $10,880,282 (L), (2) $608,479, 
(3) $607,558. 

Ritchie (The Charles E. and Mabel M.) 
Memorial Foundation, Akron, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $1,275,083 (M), (2) $41,013, 
(3) $34,500. 

Schmidlapp (Charlotte R.) Fund, Cin- 
cinnati, as of December 31, 1955: (1) $1,276,- 
534 (L), (2) $30,131, (3) 29,845. 

Schmidlapp (Jacob G.) Trust, Cincinnati, 
as of December 31, 1955: (1) $1,606,057 (L), 
(2) $81,451, (3) $71,920. 

Seinsheimer (Walter) Trust, Cincinnati, 
as of year beginning January 1, 1956: (1) 
$1,036,984 (L), (2) $8,113, (3) $2,250. 

Stranahan Foundation, Toledo, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $4,988,635 (L), (2) 
$137,658, (3) $129,800. 

Timken Foundation of Canton, Canton, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $8,113,127 (L), 
(2) $1,101,868, (3) $1,095,500. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. Charitable 
Trust, Canton, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$2,035,393 (L), (2) $299,940, (3) $297,450. 

Wade (Ellen Garretson) Memorial Fund, 
Cleveland, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,- 
260,284 (L), (2) $259,281, (3) $247,441. 

Wagnalis Memorial, Lithopolis, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $3,518,313 (L), (2) $61,- 
976, (3) $32,664. 

Wean (the Raymond John) Foundation, 
Warren, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,430,- 
307 (L), (2) $122,882, (3) $120,121. 

Wehrle Foundation, Newark, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $3,734,225 (L), (2) 
$580,713, (3) $543,586. 

White (Thomas H.) Charitable Trust, 
Cleveland, as of June 30, 1959: (1) $3,- 
481,423 (M), (2) $39,093, (3) $37,513. 

Willson (the Alfred L.) Charitable Founda- 
tion, Columbus, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$3,546,444 (M), (2) $80,159, (3) $75,529. 

Youngstown Foundation, Youngstown, as 
of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,600,000 (L), (3) 
$92,500. 

OKLAHOMA 

Alexander Memorial Fund, Tulsa, as of 
October 31, 1957: (1) $1,493,022 (L), (2) 
$109,345, (3) $52,871. 

Broadhurst Foundation, Tulsa, as of De- 
cember $1, 1956: (1) $2,233,637 (L), (2) 
$50,930, (3) $38,171. 

Kirkpatrick Foundation, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, as of April 30, 1957: (1) $1,145,563 (L), 
(2) (1958) $45,382, (3) $41,609. 

Mabee (The J. E. and L. E.) Foundation, 
Inc., Tulsa, as of August 31, 1959: (1) $10,- 
762,000 (L), (2) $1,750,522, (3) $1,747,055. 

McMahon Foundation, Lawton, as of 
March 31, 1959: (1) $3,033,130 (L), (2) 
$180,390, (3) $160,373. 

Noble (The Samuel Roberts) Foundation, 
Inc., Ardmore, as of October 31, 1957: (1) 
$15,767,824 (L), (2) $818,482. 

Phillips (The Frank) Foundation, Inc., 
Bartlesville, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$7,604,196 (L), (2) $197,744, (3) $179,590. 

Warren (The William K.) Foundation, 
Tulsa, as of December 31, 1956: (1) Not re- 
ported; accumulated income $3,940,148, (2) 
$825,782, (3) $482,267. 

Young (The R. A.) Foundation, Oklahoma 
City, as of November 30, 1957: (1) $1,000,- 
788 (L), (2) $1,857, (3) $1,025. 

Brown (The E. C.) Trust, Portiand, as of 
June 30, 1969: (1) $1,045,037 (L), (2) $35,- 
626, (3) $27,616. 
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Collins Foundation, Portland, as of De- 
cember $1, 1957: (1) $1,884,462 (L), (2) 
$116,031, (3) $111,300. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alcoa Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $14,330,222 (L), (2) 
$743,949, (3) $730,347. 

American Foundation, Inc., Philadelphia, 
as of April 30, 1955: (1) $5,800,000 (L), (2) 
$170,000. 

American Philosophical Society, Philadel- 
phia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $10,892,960 
(L), (2) $613,813, (3) $251,950. 

Annenberg Fund, Inc., Philadelphia, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,416,895 (L), (2) 
$93,917, (3) $92,499. 

Annenberg (The M.L.) Foundation, Phila- 
delphia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,- 
666,038 (L), (2) $574,303, (3) $573,704. 

Beatty (Helen D. Groome) Trust, Phila- 
delphia, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,- 
925,123 (M), (2) $71,462, (3) $59,000. 

Benedum (Claude Worthington) Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$12,984,108 (M), (2) $401,129, (3) $393,460. 

Board of Directors of City Trusts, City of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $76,690,760 (L) (excluding value 
of real estate), (2) $4,271,989, (3) $3,901,064. 

Bok (The Mary Louise Curtis) Foundation, 
Philadelphia, as of May 31, 1959: (1) $14,- 
082,814 (L), (2) $404,695, (3) $366,100. 

Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of June 
30, 1959: (1) $16,866,512 (M), (2) $569,871, 
(3) $358,397. 

Cairncrest Foundation, Bryn Athyn, as of 
April 30, 1958: (1) $2,067,386 (L), (2) $85,- 
200, (3) $84,855. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, Pitts- 
burgh, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $10,- 
137,320 (M), (2) $328,896, (3) $200,271. 

Cassett (Louis N.) Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,574,- 
268 (M), (2) $62,966, (3) $62,452. 

Coxe (The Sophia G.) Charitable Trust 
Fund, Philadelphia, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $1,010,517 (L), (2) $52,306, (3) $22,052 
(and $17,156 for maintenance and operation 
of home). 

Davis (The Arthur Vining) Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, as of December 31, 1957: (1) 
$3,627,440 (L), (2) $184,333, (3) $176,000. 

Dolfinger-McMahon Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,500,- 
000 (M), (2) —, (3) $141,010. 

Donner Foundation, Inc., Philadelphia, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $40,972,121 (M), 
(2) $1,453,320, (3) $1,350,729. 

Elkin (The Lewis) Fund, Philadelphia, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,786,489 (M) 
(Oct. 15, 1959), (2) $109,057, (3) $103,272. 

Falk (The Maurice and Laura) Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $17,083,434 (M), (2) $558,133, (3) $487,- 
135. 

Fels (Samuel S.) Fund, Philadelphia, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $19,191,358 (M), 
(2) $1,356,307, (3) $1,202,459. 

Finley (J. B.) Trust, Pittsburgh, as of De- 
cember. 31, 1957: (1) $1,050,000 (M), (2) 
$27,150, (3) $16,000. 

Food Fair Stores Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, as of April 30, 1958: (1) $1,637,177 
(L), (2) $177,160, all in grants. 

Frick (Childs) Corp., Pittsburgh, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $2,385,647 (L), (2) 
$153,546, (3) $96,040. 

Gibson (Addison H.) Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $3,299,- 
696 (L), (2) $166,038, (3) $133,954. 

Glencairn Foundation, Bryn Athyn, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $4,946,332 (L), (2) 
$177,905, (3) $175,935. 

Greenfield (The Albert M.) Foundation, 
Philadelphia, as of August 31, 1959: (1) $2,- 
236,000 (L), (2) $117,256, all in grants. 

Heinz (Howard) Endowment, Pittsburgh, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $20,792,191 (M), 
(2) $653,130, (3) $618,904. 
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Hershey (The M. 8.) Foundation, Hershey, 
as of April 30, 1959: (1) $1,329,959 (L), (2) 
$277,225, (3) $276,225. 

Hillman Foundation, Inc., Pittsburgh, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,016,357 (L), 
(2) $136,334, (3) $135,000. 

Hunt Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $2,374,835 (L), (2) $49,- 
403, (3) $43,200. 

Janssen (Henry) Foundation, Inc., Read- 
ing, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,407,028 
(L), (2) $73,857, (3) $64,800. 

Koppers Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,100,221 (L), (2) $204,- 
497, (3) $200,878. 

Laurel Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,618,569 (M), (2) 
$28,580, (3) $22,450. 

Mack (J. 8.) Foundation, McKeesport, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,098,242 (L), 
(2) $38,084, (3) $23,629. 

McShain (John) Charities, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, as of March 31, 1958: (1) $1,472,759 
(L), (2) $94,761, (3) $92,290. 

Melion (The A. W.) Educational and 
Charitable Trust, Pittsburgh, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $43,571,273 (M), (2) $4,200,780, 
(3) $3,963,448. 

Mellon (Richard King) Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $58,867,- 
325 (M), (2) $2,987,497, (3) $2,903,300. : 

Moore (The Hugh) Fund, Easton, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $1,073,959 (M), (2) 
$77,702. 

Murphy (G. C.) Company Foundation, 
McKeesport, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$1,029,708 (L), (2) $63,250 all in grants. 

Pew Memorial Trust (formerly The Pew 
Memorial Foundation), Philadelphia, as of 
June 3, 1957: (1) $3,582,058 (L), (2) $725,- 
500, (3) $700,500. 

Philadelphia Foundation, Philadelphia, as 
of March 81, 1959: (1) $5,334,823 (M), (2) 
$204,361, (3) $200,057. 

Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,996,080 (M), 
(2) $98,680, (3) $90,352. 

Pitcairn (Theodore) Foundation, 
Athyn, as of April 30, 1958: 
(L), (2) $67,949, (3) $67,600. 

Pittsburgh Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $6,869,860 (M), (2) 
$455,706, (3) $434,642. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $13,135,- 
312 (M), (2) $619,377, all grants. 

Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, as of 
June 30, 1959: (1) $7,987,243 (L), (2) $277,- 
212, (3) $102,816. 

Rittenhouse Foundation, Philadelphia, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,282,240 (L), 
(2) $111,608, (3) $43,554. 

Robinson Foundation, Pittsburgh, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $1,326,115 (M), (2) 
$42,164, (3) $42,150. 

Rockwell Charitable Trust, Pittsburgh, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,745,199 (L), (2) 
$139,722, (3) $58,722. 

Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $23,252,- 
472 (M), (2) $2,835,232, (3) $2,792,645. 

Scholler Foundation, Philadelphia, as of 
December 31, 1958, (1) $1,773,551 (L), (2) 
$51,383, (3) $49,883. 

Scranton Area Foundation, Scranton, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,293,478 (L), (2) 
$63,969, (3) $60,550. 

Seyberi (Adam and Maria Sarah) Institu- 
tion, Philadelphia, as of December 31, 1956: 
(1) $1,874,511 (L), (2) $110,948, (3) $105,234. 

Smith Kline and French Foundation, Phil- 
adeiphia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,210,630 (L), (2) $706,117, (3) $706,110. 

Thomson (the John Edgar) Foundation, 
Philadelphia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,783,850 (L), (2) $82,306, (3) $48,823. 

Trexler Foundation, Allentown, as of 
March 31, 1959: (1) $19,451,869 (M), (2) 
$527,065, (3) $439,737. 


Bryn 
(1) $1,405,102 
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Ware Foundation, Philadelphia, as of De- 


cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,374,823 (L), (2) 
$48,289, (3) $48,250. 
Waterman (Phoebe) Foundation, Inc., 


Philadelphia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$10,177,173 (L), (2) $182,106, (3) $164,900. 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$4,565,977 (L), (2) $869,426, (3) $869,101. 

Westinghouse Electric Fund, Pittsburgh, as 
of December 31, 1956, (1) $1,251,929 (L), (2) 
$772,042, (3) $768,960. 

Wurts (Henrietta Tower) Memorial, Phil- 
adelphia, as of December 31, 1958: (1) 
$1,000,000 (M), (2) $42,019, (3) $38,457. 

Wyomissing Foundation, Inc., Reading, as 
of December 31, 1957, (1) $6,152,594 (M), (2) 
$140,497, (3) $136,630. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Harris (The Edward Harris and Abby Met- 
calf) Foundation, Providence, as of November 
19, 1956: (1) $1,393,689 (M), (2) $45,568, (3) 
$33,025. 

Harris (Emma G.) Foundation Fund, Prov- 
idence, as of January 1, 1957: (1) $1,405,745 
(L), (2) $42,672, (3) $30,350. 

Howard (The George A. and Eliza Gardner) 
Foundation, Providence, as of December 31, 
1959: (1) $1,170,000 (M), (2) $18,300, all in 
grants. 

Rhode Island Foundation, Providence, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $2,809,824 (L), (2) 
$116,344, (3) $104,251. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Arkwright Foundation, Spartanburg, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,518,298 (L), (2) 
$47,567, (3) $44,899. 

Daniel Foundation, Greenville, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $1,126,006 (L), (2) $85,- 
134, (3) $74,775. 

Gregg-Graniteville Foundation, Inc., Gran- 
iteville, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,289,- 
267 (L), (2) $36,123, (3) $13,291. 

Self Foundation, Greenwood, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957: (1) $6,531,114 (L), (2) $399,019, 
(3) $291,140. 

Spartanburg County Foundation, Spartan- 
burg, as of December 31, 1959: (1) $1,502,745 
(L), (2) none, (2) $34,819. 

Springs Foundation, Inc., Lancaster, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $4,102,780 (L), (2) 
$221,168, (3) $205,225. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
None. 
TENNESSEE 


Benwood Foundation, Inc., Chattanooga, as 
of December 31, 1957: (1) $9,839,296 (L), (2) 
$1,258,449, (3) $1,244,036. 

Evans Foundation, Inc., Chattanooga, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,222,829 (M), (2) 
$6,204, (3) $6,000. 

Gooch (The C. M.) Foundation, Memphis, 
as of June 30, 1957: (1) $1,224,854 (L), (2) 
$90,791, (3) $76,075. 

Jarman Foundation, Nashville, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $1,184,333 (L) (2) 
$116,016 all in grants. 

Southern Baptist Foundation, Nashville, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,277,196 (M), 
(2) $175,767, (3) $45,103. 


TEXAS 


Abercrombie (The J. S.) Foundation, 
Houston, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,- 
933,634 (L), (2) $43,365, (3) $18,000. 

Amarillo Area Foundation, Inc., Amarillo, 
as of December 31, 1959: (1) $1,147,337 (L) 
(2) $14,727, (3) $12,763. 

Anderson (M.D.) Foundation, Houston, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $37,443,237 (M), 
(2) $1,893,976, (3) $1,656,730. 

Braniff Foundation, Dallas, as of December 
31, 1957: (1) $3,915,661 (L), (2) $252,695, 
(3) $251,700. 

Brown Foundation, Inc., Houston, as of 
June 30, 1957: (1) $1,181,301 (L), (2) $127,- 
363, (3) $127,350. 
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Brown (T. J.) and C. A. Lupton Founda- 
tion, Inc., Fort Worth, as of December 31, 
1957: (1) $2,011,466 (L), (2) $138,235, (3) 
$122,550. 

Buchanan (The William) Foundation, Inc., 
Texarkana, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $1,- 
692,184 (L), (2) $1,033,204, (3) $1,007,823. 

Caldwell (D. K.) Foundation, Tyler, as of 
June 30, 1958: (1) $2,186,312 (L), (2) 
$29,033, (3) $21,056. 

Carter (Amon G,) Foundation, Fort Worth, 
as of December 31, 1958: (1) $16,041,066 (L), 
(2) $1,532,422, (3) $1,101,993. 

Clark Foundation, Dallas, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $1,564,926 (L), (2) none, (3) 
$50,380. 

Clayton Foundation for Research, Hous- 
ton, as of January 1, 1958: (1) $9,084,668 
(L), (2) $270,783, (3) $208,610. 

Clayton Fund, Houston, as of December 
31, 1957: (1) $1,324,047 (L), (2) $35,275 all 
in grants. 

Cooper Foundation, (Also known as The 
Madison Alexander Cooper and Martha 
Roane Cooper Foundation), Waco, as of 
March 31, 1959: (1) $3,148,426 (L), (2) 
$167,096, (3) $112,550. 

Cullen Foundation, Houston, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $1,373,089 (L), (2) $388,- 
718, (3) $154,052. 

Dallas Foundation, Dallas, as of December 
31, 1958: (1) $1,500,000 (L), (2) none, (3) 
$25,500. 

Davis (Hale) Foundation, Dallas, as of 
year beginning August 1, 1958; (1) $1,405,- 
975 (L), (2) $170,033 all in grants. 

DeGolyer Foundation, Dallas, as of No- 
vember 30, 1958: (1) $1,465,846 (31 August 
1959) (M), (2) $2,050, (3) $1,000. 

Dougherty (The James R.) Jr. Foundation, 
Beeville, as of November 30, 1957: (1) $1,- 
217,510 (L), (2) $142,328. 

Farish Fund, Houston, as of June, 30, 
1957: (1) $1,934,302 (L), (2) $111,052, (3) 
$111,000. 

Favrot Fund, Houston, as of May 31, 1957: 
(1) $1,273,112 (L), (2) $38,223, (3) $35,350. 

Fleming Foundation, Fort Worth, as of 
November 30, 1956: (1) $3,663,285 (L), (2) 
$311,699, (3) $282,174. 

Fohs Foundation, Houston, as of December 
31, 1957: (1) $1,500,000 (M), (2) $80,792, (3) 
$73,454. 

Fondren Foundation, Houston, as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1957: (1) $2,981,378 (L), (2) $543,466, 
(3) $543,000. 

Hoblitzelle Foundation, Dallas, as of April 
30, 1959: (1) $8,088,199 (L), (2) $320,408, 
(3) $267,159. 

Hogg Foundation for Mental Health (for- 
merly the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene), Austin, as of August 31, 1959: (1) 
$6,500,000 (L), (2) $326,000, (3) $274,864. 

Houston Endowment, Inc., Houston, as of 
December 31, 1958: (1) $35,108,823 (L), (2) 
$3,287,336, (3) $2,342,328. 

Kempner (Harris and Eliza) Fund, Gal- 
veston, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,525,- 
411 (L), (2) $98,229, (3) $92,018. 

LeTourneau Foundation, Longview, as of 
May 31, 1958: (1) $3,951,135 (L), (2) $371,- 
857, (3) $356,000. 

Luling Foundation, Luling, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (1) $1,057,121 (L), (2) $16,496, 
(3) none. 

McAshan Educational and Charitable 
Trust, Houston, as of December 31, 1957: 
(1) $1,602,117, (2) $178,622 (all in grants). 

McManis Mission Fund, Houston, as of 
December 31, 1957: (1) $1,204,384 (L), (2) 
$140,073, (3) $133,178. 

McMillan (Bruce) Junior Foundation, 
Overton, as of June 30, 1957: (1) $1,989,- 
153 (L), (2) $125,044, (3) $30,515. 

Navarro Community Foundation, Corsi- 
cana, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,403,- 
922 (L), (2) $43,903, (3) $27,203. 

Oldham Little Church Foundation, Hous- 
ton, as of September 30, 1958: (1) $3,114,- 
596 (L), (2) $156,788, (3) $118,158. 


Peyton (The Mary L.) Foundation, El 
Paso, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,710,- 


336 (L), (2) $32,142, (3) $23,938. 

Piper (Minnie Stevens) Foundation, San 
Antonio, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $4,- 
586,746 (M), (2) $135,193, (3) $48,753 
(grants), $73,053 (student loans). 

Rockwell Fund, Inc., Houston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $2,878,149 (L), (2) 
$131,318, (3) $130,823. 

Scanlan Foundation, Houston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1956: (1) $2,005,517 (L), (2) 
$177,889, (3) $105,819. 

Schlumberger Foundation, Houston, as of 
March 31, 1959: (1) $3,929,507 (M), (2) 
$172,233, (3) $72,650. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Inc., 
Dallas, as of December 31, 1959: (1) $3,357,- 
710 (M), (2) $229,081, (3) $181,262. 

Strake Foundation, (Formerly Strake 
Charities Foundation), Houston, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,537,916 (L), (2) 
$71,000, (3) $67,728. 

Texas Educational Association, Fort 
Worth, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,- 
749,494 (L), (2) $170,900, (3) $146,968. 

Welch (The Robert A.) Foundation, 
Houston, as of August 31, 1959: (1) $50,- 
698,451 (M), (2) $968,946, (3) $628,853. 

West Foundation, Houston, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $2,240,827 (L), (2) $170,- 
686, (2) $157,600. 


UTAH 
None. 
VERMONT 
None. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
None. 


VIRGINIA 


Camp Foundation, Franklin, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $1,843,527 (L), (2) 
$60,326, (3) $56,050. 

Keesee (Charles B.) Educational Fund, 
Inc., Martinsville, as of December 31, 1958: 
(1) $2,378,466 (L), (2) $96,454 (1957), (3) 
$82,150. 

Norfolk Foundation, Norfolk, as of De- 
cember 31, 1958: (1) $1,272,769 (L), (2) $44,- 
231, (3) $44,119. 

Public Welfare Foundation, Inc., Washing- 
ton, as of October 31, 1958: (1) $5,163,635 
(L), (2) $372,523, (3) $287,023. 


WASHINGTON 


Boeing Airplane Co. Charitable Trust, Se- 
attle, as of December 31, 1957: (1) $1,067,- 
718 (L), (2) $458,354, (3) $455,844. 

Comstock Foundation, Spokane, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $2,595,108 (L), (2) $43,- 
285, (3) $23,682. 

Medina Foundation, Seattle, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957: (1) $1,195,170 (L), (2) $109,261, 
(3) $104,225. 

Weyerhaeuser Co. Foundation (formerly 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Foundation), Tacoma, 
as of November 30, 1958: (1) $2,432,358 (L), 
(2) $186,304, (3) $118,168. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
None. 
WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Foundation, Inc. (formerly 
Lynde-Bradley Foundation, Inc.) , Milwaukee, 
as of July 31, 1959: (1) $3,358,551 (L), (2) 
$344,869, (3) $338,032. 

Allis Chalmers Foundation, Inc., West 
Allis, as of December 31, 1958: (1) $2,860,991 
(L), (2) $531,233, (3) $530,929. 

Beloit Foundation, Inc., Beloit, as of De- 
cember 31, 1957: (1) $1,417,014 (M), (2) 
$70,748, (3) $60,987. 

Cudahy (Patrick and Anna M.) Fund, Mil- 
waukee, as of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,- 
940,934 (L), (2) $30,803, (3) $30,706. 

de Rance’ Inc., Milwaukee, as of December 
31, 1956: (1) $5,230,815 (L), (2) $246,110, 
(3) $246.000. 

Janesville Foundation, Inc., Janesville, as 
of February 28, 1959: (1) $1,306,627 (M), 
(2) $43,295, (3) $35,000. 
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Johnson Foundation, Racine, as of June 
30, 1958: (1) $1,230,951 (L), (2) $681,726, 
(3) $490,075. 

Kohler Foundation, Inc., Kohler, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,118,916 (L), (2) 
$186,809, (3) $186,520. 

Milwaukee Foundation, Milwaukee, as of 
December 31, 1956: (1) $1,115,111 (M), (2) 
$30,148, (3) $26,090. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Foundation, Inc. (for- 
merly Nepco Foundation), Port Edwards, as 
of December 31, 1958: (1) $1,732,393 (L), 
(2) $79,889, (3) $60,055. 


Oshkosh Foundation, Oshkosh, as of 


March 1, 1959: (1) $1,180,311 (M), (2) 
nothing, (3) $19,609. 
Rennebohm (The Oscar) Foundation, 


Inc., Madison, as of December 31, 1956: (1) 
$1,787,153 (L.), (2) $32,762, (3) $12,525. 

Rutledge (Edward) Charity, Chippewa 
Falls, as of May 31, 1957: (1) $1,135,406 (L), 
(2) $60,374, (3) $33,510. 

Schlitz Foundation, Inc., Milwaukee, as 
of December 31, 1956: (1) $2,277,429 (L}, 
(2) $190,199, (3) $175,908. 

WYOMING 


Whitney Benefits, Sheridan, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: (1) $2,083,371 (M), (2) $25,038, 
(3) $15,000. 





THE GENEVA CONFERENCE, 1954 
AND 1961 
The SPEAKER. Under previous 


order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FercHan] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, 1961 we will again confer with the 
Communist bloc on a cease-fire in Laos. 
It would be well to review the previous 
Geneva conference and see what lessons 
history has taught us. 

On April 26, 1954, the Geneva Con- 
ference met to discuss the possibility of 
restoring peace in Indochina. 

During July 1954, agreements of ces- 
sation of hostilities in Indochina were 
issued by the Conference. 

By mid-August 1954 protestations of 
violations of these agreements by the 
Communists began to pour into the In- 
ternational Central Commission. 

The President of the United States 
is going to deal with the same vicious 
cunning enemy. I believe he has the 
courage and intelligence to confront 
them with the facts of their past ac- 
tions and face up to their usual tactics 
and methods employed in past confer- 
ences. 

In addition the President will be faced 
with the same advisers and policymakers 
in the Department of State, who led us 
into this present situation. He should 
be careful of such advice which when 
followed ends up in Communist ad- 
vances. Examples of this thinking are, 
I quote “we must enter the conference 
in a spirit of negotiation and not appear 
intransigent and we should not make 
strident statements such as the U.S.S.R., 
Communist China and the Vietminh are 
coconspirators” unquote. Above all he 
should not fall into the trap, “that we 
must consider the sensitivities of our 
Allies at all costs.” 

I am sure the President will not let 
the same people lead us into the same 
situation withthe same end results— 
more Communist doubletalk, broken 
agreements and the loss of another 
country to the Communists. 
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I wish, therefore to review the agree- 
ments of the Geneva Conference of 1954 
and especially the long record of Com- 
munist truce violations. 

VIETMINH VIOLATIONS OF THE AGREEMENTS ON 
CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES—INDOCHINA 

Reasons: The Vietminh has given clear 
evidence that its activities are a part 
of Communist world strategy rather 
than a local Vietnamese movement. The 
death of Stalin gave Vietminh leaders 
a perfect opportunity to reassert openly 
both their allegiance to international 
Communism and their aim of establish- 
ing an integrated Communist regime 
based on that of the Soviet Union and 
the Peiping regime. 

In an article in ‘“‘The People’s Army,” 
March 1953, General Vo Nguyen Giap, 
Defense Minister of the Vietminh, quoted 
President Ho Chi Minh’s oath “always 
to be strictly bound to the Soviet Union 
and to follow exactly the doctrines 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin.” 
This was only one of many statements 
made by top party officials. Viewed in 
the light of such utterances, and the 
experiences in China and Korea, the 
Vietminh can be expected to comply 
with the tenets of international com- 
munism of which cease-fire violations 
are a part. 

History: In Communist doctrine a 
truce or cease-fire is a means to an 
end, not the ultimate objective. There- 
fore, the Communists will violate a cease- 
fire whenever it appears advantageous 
to do so. As in China during the polit- 
ical negotiations in 1946 the cease-fire 
was—and still is—a means of gaining 
a respite. The respite gives the Com- 
munists an opportunity to strengthen 
their forces or increase subversive ac- 
tivity while their opponent abides by 
the “cease-fire rules,”’ relaxes his guard, 
and loses whatever advantage he may 
have possessed. The period of truce is 
accompanied by a propaganda barrage 
of “peace” or “coexistence,” while a 
gradual build-up of Communist forces 
takes place. Subversive cadres infil- 
trate non-Communist areas and set up 
their Communist administrations either 
overtly or covertly. 

The overall program for southeast 
Asia was formalized in Peiping 11 years 
ago—1949. At that time and in that 
place the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the WFTU which organizes 
congresses, meetings and _ training 
courses has provided an opportunity for 
meetings of Communists and sympathi- 
zers all over the world. At the meetings 
they discuss the most effective methods 
of local application of the directives laid 
down by the central committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
sponsored what was termed a Trade 
Union Conference of Asian and Aus- 
tralasian countries. Actually, it was a 
meeting to set up the usual program of 
guerrilla warfare and terrorist activity, 
subversive “united front” arrangements, 
labor strife and intensive pro-Commu- 
nist and antidemocratic propaganda. 

To maintain a facade of peaceful in- 
tentions, the Communists depend large- 
ly on infiltration and subversion. 

In South Vietnam all conditions for 
subversion are favorable; in addition the 
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population is faced with constant terror 
and a powerful military threat from the 
north. 

In such fertile ground the Communists 
are busy at one of their favorite tasks, 
that of absorbing and disrupting by polit- 
ico-subversive methods the functions of 
a government. Contrary to the pro- 
visions and spirit of the truce agreement 
they have been establishing Communist 
forms of government in areas under 
control of the South Vietnam Govern- 
ment, and thus are threatening exist- 
ence of that government. 
POLITICO-SUBVERSIVE CADRES AND GUERRILLA 

OPERATIONS 


Although much publicity has been 
given to guerrilla operations, the main 
threat is in the politico-subversive cadres 
which establish the underground move- 
ments. In Laos, Cambodia and South 
Vietnam, these cadres are guided and 
controlled by the Lao Dong Labor Par- 
ty—Communist Party—while the guer- 
rillas are under the control of the 
Defense Ministry. Thus the guerrillas 
receive orders from the political cadres 
whom they support. It has been esti- 
mated that 4,000 of these political work- 
ers infiltrated South Vietnam and spread 
throughout the country. 

In South Vietnam the combined polit- 
ico-guerrilla operations of the Viet Minh 
have three primary missions: 

First. Establishment of Communist 
local governmental control machinery 
in areas nominally under non-Commu- 
nist control. This technique enables the 
Communists to establish “base areas’ in 
support of military operations long be- 
fore the actual consolidation of the 
“Revolutionary” government. 

Second. Support of military opera- 
tions. 

Third. Intelligence. 

The steps in the process of forming 
Communist underground governments 
are: 

Politico-subversive cadres, organized 
with great care and detail, with armed 
(guerrilla) support are sent into the area 
to establish provincial, county and city 
governments, Governmental functions 
are set up. On paper these functions, 
listed below, give an appearance of 
benevolence and efficiency but in prac- 
tice show up the duplicity and sham of 
the Vietminh, the illusory nature of the 
benefits they promise, ending in the final 
subjugation of the population for the 
benefit of the state. 

PROVISIONAL PEOPLE’S COMMITTEE 
CUNDERGROUND) 


Section and duties: 

First. Staff member guidance: Selects 
and recommends persons for appoint- 
ment in provisional people’s committee. 

Second. Confidential: Processes im- 
portant documents; inspects districts. 

Third. Finance: Taxes, records gov- 
ernment property and issues licenses, 

Fourth. Labor: Handles pensions, in- 
surance planning; settles labor disputes, 
improves conditions, conscripts labor. 

Fifth. Health: Inspects facilities; dis- 
tributes relief planning of medical sup- 
plies and sanitation. 

Sixth. Purchasing: Purchases monop- 
oly goods for resale to public. 
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Seventh. Education: Establishes pri- 
mary level schools; selects, appoints, dis- 
charges teachers; inspects schools. 

Eighth. Planning: Compiles and 
maintains statistics and records. 

Ninth. Food administration: Main- 
tains food rationing system. 

Tenth. Agriculture production: Han- 
dles agriculture affairs, provides aid to 
farmers, taxes farm products. 

Eleventh. Livestock production: Im- 
proves, immunizes livestock; grants per- 
mission for slaughtering. 

Twelfth. Propaganda: Explains gov- 
ernment policies, conducts indoctrina- 
tion, propaganda, and agitation. 

Thirteenth. Forestry: Maintains con- 
servation of forest. 

Fourteenth. Road and building: 
Maintains road and buildings, commu- 
nity planning. 

Fifteenth. General affairs: Miscel- 
laneous affairs not covered in other 
sections. 

Once the above functions take some 
semblance of order, the Communists 
immediately begin to establish training 
courses for all new members, they found 
“liberation schools” to indoctrinate the 
population, organize party programs and 
newspapers for propaganda purposes. 
While “investigating” the problem of 
land distribution, the Communists actu- 
ally start distribution, a favorite Com- 
munist tactic, in order to secure popular 
support. The peasant who yearns to 
own land is unaware that upon the com- 
pletion of the communization process he 
will neither own the land nor the fruits 
of his own work. 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL COMMISSIONS AND 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


A control commission can only be ef- 
fective if both sides act in good faith. 
In Indochina, through its many viola- 
tions the Vietminh has flaunted the au- 
thority of the commissions. It has sub- 
stantially increased the capabilities of 
its regular army in North Vietnam and 
has retained a significant capability for 
political and paramilitary operations in 
South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 
The Vietminh has: 

First. Augmented the material 
strength of its armed forces by ship- 
ments of military equipment from Com- 
munist China; 

Second. Failed to evacuate all mili- 
tary personnel from South Vietnam and 
Cambodia; 

Third. Consistently sought to consoli- 
date administrative and political au- 
thority in areas under the de jure au- 
thority of the Governments of South 
Vietnam and Laos; 

Fourth. Failed to permit the free 
movement of refugees; and 

Fifth. Failed to observe the cease-fire 
in Laos. 

The Commissions are working under 
handicaps which are directly due to the 
provisions of the accord. This was true 
in China during the cease-fire negotia- 
tions; it was true in Korea and now in 
Indochina, The composition of the 
Commissions, which includes Commu- 
nists, makes unanimous agreement al- 
most impossible on certain questions. 
In China, Korea, and Indochina, the 
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Commissions have the choice of un- 
critical acceptance of assurances given 
by the: Communists or the almost im- 
possible task of carrying out an effective 
investigation in an atmosphere of terror 
and deceit. 

II. COMMUNIST REACTION TO EXPOSURE OF 

CEASE-FIRE VIOLATIONS 

The Communists will continue to re- 
sort to their usual technique of using a 
highly organized propaganda machine 
to accuse others, especially the United 
States, of the type of violations of which 
they are guilty. This technique has been 
successful in the past in propagandizing 
people under their control as well as in 
neutral countries. Any confusion works 
to the benefit of the Communists since 
they violate the cease-fire deliberately 
for strategic reasons. 

III. REASONS FOR COMMUNIST VIOLATIONS 

The Communists’ aim is a united In- 
dochina, including Laos, Cambodia, 
North and South Vietnam, under a Com- 
munist government. In a public state- 
ment on the ninth anniversary of the 
Vietminh independence, Ho Chi Minh 
declared that “victory will be ours.” 
Throughout the speech the goal of unity, 
independence and democracy was re- 
peatedly emphasized. He reiterated 
anti-United States and anticolonial sen- 
timents and appealed for united opposi- 
tion. Thespeech indicates the Vietminh 
determination to gain control of all In- 
dochina. He implied that this control 
will be achieved by political action, but 
that the Vietminh intends to regroup 
their army and hold it in readiness for 
any eventuality. 

The Vietminh efforts will continue to 
take the following shape in the three as- 
sociated states: 

First. Laos: Expanded Pathet Lao 
Communist forces will continue to con- 
solidate their control over northern Laos 
and resume attacks on the Lao na- 
tional army units when it is to their ad- 
vantage. These will be designed to enlist 
popular support by chalking up Pathet 
Lao successes. 

Second. Vietnam: The Vietminh will 
expand underground in the south using 
their politico-subversive and terror tech- 
niques. They will be aimed at having 
de facto control pass to Ho Chi Minh 
without too much overt disturbance. If 
the Communists fail, a swift military at- 
tack may be attempted. On December 
19, 1946, Ho Chi Minh openly broke the 
then cease-fire agreement with mas- 
sacres in Hanoi, Tourane, and Hue. 

Third. Cambodia: The Vietminh foot- 
hold is the weakest in this area, espe- 
cially since the strong and successful 
stand by the Cambodians at Geneva 
against a Vietminh regrouping area in- 
side the state. But once the Communists 
control all Vietnam and Laos, Cambodia 
may be powerless to resist. 

IV, CONCLUSION 


The International Control Commission 
has been prevented by Communist delay- 
ing tactics and by collusion between the 
Polish delegation and the Vietminh 
from investigating and fixing responsi- 
bility for major Vietminh violations 
of the Geneva agreements. Violations 
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may be expected to continue until such 

a time as the indigenous governments 

become considerably stronger, the Com- 

munists take over all of Indochina by 
politico-subversive methods or there is 

a resumption of hostilities. 

VIOLATIONS OF AGREEMENTS (JULY 1954) ON 
CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN INDOCHINA 
This annex on the violations of the 

agreements on cessation of hostilities in 

Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia presents 

evidence of the premeditated pattern of 

the numerous violations committed by 
the Communists. Pertinent examples 
were chosen from the compilation of 

violations in order to illustrate how a 

cease-fire is one of the instruments of 

Communist policy. The main points of 

this Communist cease-fire policy are: 

First. Strengthening and regrouping 
of military forces, articles 15, 17 and 
paragraphs 4, 12, Joint Conference 
Declaration—Vietnam; articles 4(c), 
13(2), 15 and paragraphs 3, 4, 12, Joint 
Conference Declaration—Laos; para- 
graph 3, 4, 12, Joint Conference Declara- 
tion—Cambodia. 

Second. Establishment of politico- 
subversive cadres or underground gov- 
ernments, articles 14(a), 14(b), 15— 
Vietnam; 4(c), 13(2)—Laos; article 4— 
Cambodia. 

Third. Creating an atmosphere of fear 
and terror by reprisals and impeding 
refugee travel, articles 14(c), 14d and 
paragraph 8—Vietnam. 

Fourth. Failure to exchange all pris- 
oners of war and liberate political pris- 
oners, article 21. 

Article 4, Cambodia, deals with the 
withdrawal of the foreign armed forces 
and foreign military personnel from the 
territory of Cambodia. 

Official estimates at the time of the 
cease-fire agreement held that the num- 
ber of Vietminh regular and irregular 
forces in Cambodia totaled 8,000. The 
Vietminh informed the International 
Control Commission that 4,050 Vietminh 
regulars were to be evacuated from Cam- 
bodia by October 19, 1954. Only about 
2,700 regulars were withdrawn. ‘These 
evacuees carried a bare minimum of 
armament far below the actual strength 
of the units. The Vietminh have in- 
tentionally left behind substantial cadres 
and arms depots for subversive purposes 
and future armed dissidence. 

In Battambang Province the Vietminh 
had announced an anticipated 450 evac- 
uees; only 250 materialized. 

The Khmer-Vietminh forces in Cam- 
bodia were not disarmed by the Viet- 
minh by August 22, 1954, as specified in 
the cease-fire agreement. 

Articles 4(c) and 13(2), Laos, deal 
with the routes for withdrawal of forces 
of the Vietnamese People’s Volunteers in 
Laos from Lao territory which are to be 
fixed on the spot by the Joint Commis- 
sion. 

The Vietminh have utilized secret 
withdrawal routes to avoid detection of 
abducted Lao personnel. The spe- 
cific charge against the Vietminh, laid 
before: the plenary session of the Inter- 
national Control Commission on Septem- 
ber 29, 1954, was the use of secret routes 
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in the transport of troops or transport of 
troops on stipulated routes without 
notification to the Commission of the ex- 
act time in order to avoid inspection.* 

Articles 14 (a) and (b), Vietnam, state 
that the conduct of the civil administra- 
tion in each regrouping zone shall be in 
the hands of the party whose forces are 
to be regrouped, and that after transfer 
and complete evacuation of troops the 
other party shall assume responsibility. 

Provisional assembly areas: Most of 
the Vietminh areas south of the 17th 
paraltel, that is, the provisional assembly 
areas for CA Mau, Xuyen Moc, and 
Plaine des Joncs, have been technically 
evacuated by Vietminh forces. Re- 
peated and consistent reports reveal that 
Vietminh military-political cadres con- 
tinue to retain de facto control of the 
local administration and to conduct ac- 
tivities designed to maintain the popu- 
lation under Communist control. In the 
Plaine des Joncs area alone, only an esti- 
mated 14,000 Vietminh evacuees have 
been withdrawn from an announced 
quota of 20,000. 

Articles 14(c), Vietnam; 15, Laos; 6, 
Cambodia; declare that each party un- 
dertakes to refrain from any reprisals or 
discrimination against persons or organ- 
izations on account of their activities 
during the hostilities and to guarantee 
democratic liberties. 

The Vietnamese Government has for- 
mally charged that on July 31, 1954, the 
Vietminh assassinated Le Van Qui, non- 
commissioned officer of the regional 
militia—Bao Chinh Quan—at Ngo Duong 
Huyen de An-Duong, Kien An Prov- 
ince, North Vietnam. Intellectuals and 
landowners were forced to wear military 
uniforms so their forced evacuation with 
Vietminh troops will go undetected. 

Refugees from the Red River Delta 
asserted that some teachers who had 
chosen to stay within the Vietminh 
zones and had declared their loyalty to 
the Vietminh had, nevertheless, been 
arrested and thrown into cages for pub- 
lic exhibition. A Vietminh agent was 
carrying secret orders for the assassina- 
tion of certain Vietnamese in the Phu 
Tien area prior to the withdrawal of the 
Vietminh forces. The marked men 
were those believed to be strongly anti- 
Vietminh and possibly aware that the 
Vietminh was leaving behind cells and 
arms cadres. 

Article 14(d) and paragraph 8 of the 
Joint Conference Declaration, Vietnam, 
state that from the date of entry into 
force of the present agreement until 
the movement of troops is completed, 
any civilians residing in a district con- 
trolled by one party who wish to go and 
live in the zone assigned to the other 
party shall be permitted and helped to 
do so by the authorities in that district. 


1The intention of the Pathet Lao Com- 
munists in Laos, according to a captured 
Vietminh document, is ostensibly to con- 
form with the cease-fire agreement but ac- 
tually to leave cells behind them as they 
withdraw; to take with them for training 
and indoctrination as many young Lao 
as possible; and to build up the Pathet Lao 
with the intention of ultimately taking over 
the country. (This document was dated in 
1954.) 
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The Vietminh prevented evacuation 
of people from North Vietnam by: 

First. Intimidation and force: Refu- 
gees encounter roadblocks where soldiers 
refuse them permission to pass, separate 
children from parents and_ arrest 
leaders of groups. Armed Vietminh 
junks patrol the coastal waters to pre- 
vent escape by sea, and departing boats 
are fired upon. 

Second. Barring refugees from trans- 
portation: Almost all travel in the 
Tonkin Delta requires water transpor- 
tation, but Vietminh officials control 
passenger boats, ferryboats, and bridges 
and prevent their use by refugees. 
Trucks, buses, and bicycle carts are for- 
bidden to carry refugees. 

Third. Economic penalties: A would- 
be refugee is not allowed to Sell his prop- 
erty but must forfeit all except that 
which he can carry. 

Article 15, Vietnam, states that there 
shall take place a disengagement of the 
combatants, transfer of military forces, 
equipment and supplies of each party. 
The two parties shall permit no destruc- 
tion or sabotage. They shall permit no 
interference in local administration. 

The Vietnamese Government has 
cited truce-violation incidents such as: 

First. The clandestine reinforcement 
of troops in South Vietnam. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk on May 4, 1961, set 
these troops at a strength of 12,000. 

Second. The incitation of popular 
demonstrations against the authority of 
the Vietnamese Government and Army. 

Third. The organization of guerrilla 
units below the 17th parallel. 

Fourth. The propagation of pro-Viet- 
minh propaganda below the 17th 
parallel. 

Article 17, Vietnam, declares that the 
introduction into Vietnam of any rein- 
forcements in the form of all types of 
arms, munitions and other war material 
is prohibited. 

The Joint Sino-Soviet-DRV Supply 
and Service Command in Nanning, 
China, has moved large quantities of 
prohibited war material such as heavy 
artillery and Soviet rocket launchers to 
North Vietnam. Since the cease-fire, 
artillery, including 105 mm. cannon, was 
sent across the Sino-Vietnamese border. 
Material received since the armistice 
represents a substantial increase in the 
inventory of Vietminh artillery pieces, 
bazookas and mortars. New items in 
Vietminh hands include tanks and 88 mm. 
antiaircraft weapons. Aside from these, 
military-type aircraft have been sighted 
at Hanoi. 

The Vietminh Regular Forces have 
been expanded. Reorganization of their 
forces indicates that up to nine new divi- 
sions have been formed, including three 
artillery divisions and six infantry divi- 
sions. These increases are the result of 
transfers from regional and popular 
forces. In addition, support elements of 
existing units are being augmented to in- 
clude a larger proportion of organic 
artillery, heavy mortar, and recoilless 
gun components at divisional and regi- 
mental level. The expansion and rein- 
forcement of unit firepower was made 
possible by continuing large shipments 
of Chinese Communist supplies. 
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Articles 21, Vietnam; 16, Laos; 8, Cam- 
bodia; deal with the liberation and re- 
patriation of all prisoners of war and 
civilian internees within 30 days. 

The Vietnamese Government has 
charged that the Vietminh had failed 
to liberate prisoners of war and civilian 
internees. 

Officials in Saigon have estimated that 
at the end of hostilities, 55,000 members 
of the French Union forces were unac- 
counted for. Of this number 25,000 were 
of Vietnamese nationality. 

The Vietminh returned only 3,795 of 
the Vietnamese Army personnel cap- 
tured by them during the war. Although 
some of the men not officially returned 
are either still interned as politically 
dangerous or have been clandestinely re- 
leased after indoctrination, the major 
portion has been removed from the 
category of prisoners of war and inte- 
grated into the Vietminh forces. 

Hundreds of legionnaires and north 
Africans were returned to Europe and 
north Africa via Communist China and 
the Soviet Union. This method of re- 
leasing European POW’s to their home 
country is a prominent aspect of Viet- 
minh POW policies. 

Another favorite Communist practice 
is to sentence large numbers of prisoners 
of war as war criminals. 

Paragraphs 3 and 12 of the Joint Con- 
ference Declaration, Laos, state that in 
their relations with Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam, the Vietminh will respect the 
sovereignty, independence and territorial 
integrity of the above-mentioned states. 

As early as August 27, 1954, the Lao 
Government protested to the Joint Armi- 
stice Commission for Laos that Vietminh 
units in Laos were forcing young men in 
the villages to join Vietminh forces and 
move to northern Laos for military 
training. 

Official Laos reports on October 17, 
1954, asserted that through threats, in- 
timidation and false promises, the Viet- 
minh had forcibly taken away between 
4,000 and 5,000 persons. 

As early as January 31, 1955, Vietminh 
elements crossed the Lao border into 
Laos to reinforce the Pathet Lao—Com- 
munist. 

In addition to the above violations of 
which only a few examples are listed, 
there have been for 7 years viola- 
tions of articles 10, 11, and 15c—attacks 
against Vietnamese Army and militia 
units—violations of articles 1, 2a, 4d and 
19—attacks against Laos National Army 
units—violations of articles 2 and 4(4)— 
cessation of hostilities in Cambodia— 
and violation of article 5—demobiliza- 
tion of Khmer resistance forces. 

I hope that we will not let history 
repeat itself, because if we do, it will 
mean the loss of Laos, South Vietnam, 
and then all of southeast Asia. 





COMMANDER SHEPARD’S FLIGHT 
AND THE SPACE PROGRAM 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to especially congratu- 
late all the members of the Commitiee 
on Science and Astronautics for the fine 
job which has been done—on both sides 
of the aisle—in this committee. 

I have taken this time to say a few 
words about the great event that has oc- 
curred in the space program over the 
weekend. Comdr. Alan Shepard, who is 
from New England, is a real American. 
I talked to him before he made the 
pioneer flight down range from Cape 
Canaveral; I talked to him since. I have 
never seen a more typical American boy 
than is Alan Shepard of New England. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay tribute at 
this time also to the leadership in the 
House for supporting this program of 
space development and for having the 
vision and the foresight to see a long 
way ahead what could be done and what 
would be the important thing in the de- 
velopment of space. We have had the 
support of the Speaker all the way 
through. Our majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, JOHN 
McCormack, was chairman of the Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Outer 
Space 3 years ago. He and his committee 
wrote the legislation that laid the foun- 
dation for the great American space pro- 
gram. I want to say that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was notably inter- 
ested at that time in the space program 
and devoted hundreds of hours of per- 
sonal effort to that end. Since then he 
has maintained a most active interest in 
the program under the permanent com- 
mittee which has been set up by the 
House of Representatives. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, Mr. Cart ALBERT, 
by the way, presented the resolution to 
create the permanent Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Oklahoma 
has shown an active interest in the space 
program. On that committee we have 
had support from both sides of the aisle. 
While this country has done a good job, 
we have had before us the possibility of 
failure as well as the possibility of the 
success. 

In this flight of Commander Shepard’s, 
I think we have captured the imagina- 
tion not only of the people of America, 
but also we have captured the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of the world. We did 
one thing entirely different from the 
Soviets, we gave to the peoples of the 
world an opportunity to actually see a 
man go up into space 115 miles above the 
surface of the earth and the surface of 
the sea and go down range 302 miles. 
We gave hundreds of millions of the peo- 
ple of the world the opportunity to see 
this event unfold before their eyes. I 
think, therefore, that we have captured 
the imagination of the peoples of the 
world. 

You ask, What is ahead of us in the 
space program? Of course, there should 
be other flights just like this, perhaps 
with a longer range and a higher tra- 
jectory than this flight. There may be 
two more of those, and then toward the 
end of the year there should be an or- 
bital flight around the earth. 

Of course, when you are dealing with 
tremendous speeds that go up to 25,000 
and 30,000 miles per hour you are apt 
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to have failures as well as successes; 
and I would in this hour of achievement 
and of a great success caution the peo- 
ple of the United States of America not 
to expect that everything that happens 
is going to be so wonderfully success- 
ful as has been Alan Shepard’s flight 
down range from Cape Canaveral. We 
will have our disappointments, yes; we 
may have our failures also; but out of 
it all is coming a determination by the 
people of the United States of America 
to move on in the space program to 
overtake and leapfrog the Russians and 
get ahead of them in every respect, in 
every category, and then to develop 
space first for the security and preserva- 
tion of the United States of America and 
free government; and then, second, for 
the use and benefit and comfort of man- 
kind generally throughout the world. 





THE HONORABLE OVERTON 
BROOKS OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the previous speaker, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics for his 
very fine statement, and for the leader- 
ship he has provided in the House of 
Representatives on this very important 
question. The new members of that 
committee have been greatly impressed 
by his leadership and understanding of 
the importance of space and the explor- 
ation of that new frontier. He is to be 
commended for his statement here this 
morning. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
lllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to join in commending the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Brooks], chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. He 
has certainly given his committee the 
type of leadership that has produced 
programs which today are bringing great 
glory to the entire United States, and I 
want to join in paying tribute to this 
committee and its chairman. Mr. 
Brooks rightfully deserves the gratitude 
of all Americans who are today able to 
experience the pride of knowing that 
our Nation has successfully launched 
Commander Shepard into space. This 
great feat would not have been made 
possible without the legislation which 
Congressman Brooxs and his committee 
steared through the House. 

May I also point out it is my sincere 
hope that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration will forward our 
scientific data on the successful flight of 
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Commander Shepard to the Federacion 
Aeronautique Internationale in Paris as 
quickly as possible with a request that 
the United States be recognized as the 
first nation to scientifically support its 
claim of putting a man in space. The 
Soviet Union has made no scientific data 
available to support its claim of putting 
a man into space, and until the Soviet 
Union can give such scientific data to the 
world, we have the right to make the 
claim on behalf of Commander Shepard 
and the American people. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY, MR. TRUMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boces). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. RANDALL] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am grateful to have the privilege to 
join with my colleagues to say “Happy 
birthday” and to congratulate a great 
American and an esteemed friend, Harry 
Truman, on this his 77th birthday. It 
is a source of continuing pride and in- 
spiration to me that I was so fortunate 
as to be sent to this Chamber by the 
good people of the same congressional 
district which gave to the Nation and to 
the world one of the greatest statesmen 
of the 20th century. 

It will not be my intention today to 
once again call the roll on Harry Tru- 
man’s brilliant accomplishments, which, 
of course, will grow with even more lus- 
ter as history unfolds. Rather, I would 
like to express my deep admiration for 
the qualities of character and mind em- 
bodied in the personality of Harry Tru- 
man, which carried him to the heights 
of greatness as President of the United 
States and leader of the free world. 

Above all else; Harry Truman as Pres- 
ident revealed an extraordinary courage 
and an unusual capacity to rise to un- 
precedented challenges. He was cata- 
pulted into the Office of President with 
a very minimum of notice and under 
circumstances practically barren of any 
ordinary advantage. He came to the 
Presidency without the benefit of having 
been briefed on the processes and prob- 
lems of the executive branch, without 
having in the Cabinet a single member 
who was personally devoted, and without 
knowing for any length of time the 
people to whom he would have to turn 
for counsel. The Roosevelt papers re- 
veal that, during the 82 days that Harry 
Truman was Vice President, the Presi- 
dent was not in Washington for the sum 
total of 30 days. The two men met by 
appointment only twice. Mr. Truman, 
himself, estimated that he saw the Pres- 
ident only eight times during the year 
before his death and these meetings con- 
tributed only slightly to his preparation 
for the Presidency. Three weeks after 
Harry Truman took office, the “‘thou- 
sand-year Reich” surrendered, and 4 
months later, Japan. Few men in our 
history have faced a greater challenge 
or graver responsibilities. Few men 
have made a more heroic response. 

While Harry Truman on his own had 
all the hard decisions to make, his qual- 
ity of courage dominated them all. 
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This mark of fortitude was demon- 
strated in his acceptance of the awesome 
responsibility for the use of the atom 
bomb; in his confrontation of Stalin at 
Potsdam; in the faith which carried him 
to victory in the 1948 campaign against 
all the predictions of press, prophets, 
pundits and polls; and in his unhesitat- 
ing answer to the challenge in Korea, to 
enumerate but a few of his acts of faith 
and fortitude. From Harry Truman’s 
burdens and the extraordinary courage 
he displayed in shouldering them, the 
great office of the U.S. Presidency gained 
added strength. Great leaders have 
various virtues in varying degrees, but 
the courage to accept responsibility and 
to act upon it belongs as much to Harry 
S. Truman as to any President our Na- 
tion has ever had. 

It would have been impossible to find 
another man better qualified by virtue 
of his personal strength to embody and 
exemplify greatness of democracy of 
America. Harry Truman shared with 
Thomas Jefferson an instinctive under- 
standing of the aspirations of the aver- 
age human being. He did not have to 
learn how to communicate with the man 
in the street. Quite frequently as men 
grow, they grow away from their origins 
and the associations of their birth and 
youth. Not so with Harry Truman. 

Our former President’s belief in the 
ability of men, given a fair and uncon- 
fused choice, to make a wise choice led 
him to his conviction that all men, 
everywhere on earth, were worthy of 
freedom and capable of government. 
This faith, best expressed in point four 
of his inaugural address in 1949, became 
the cornerstone of an inspired humani- 
tarian program which earned for Harry 
Truman and the United States the 
gratitude of freedom-seeking men in the 
far reaches of our planet. 

Harry S. Truman’s deep feeling for 
humanity added new dimensions to the 
Presidency. He was the first President 
to give this office an enduring peacetime 
global orientation. Because communism 
fought everywhere with every means, the 
Presidency too had to cast its nets wide. 
“IT have been trying,” Mr. Truman de- 
clared in 1950, ‘“‘to mobilize the moral 
forces of the world—Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, the Eastern Church, the 
Grand Lama of Tibet, the Indian San- 
skrit moral code—I have been trying to 
mobilize all these people to the under- 
standing that their welfare and the ex- 
istence of decency and honor in the world 
depend on our working together, and not 
trying to cut each other's throats.” 

Truman’s faith in his fellow men en- 
abled him to provide leadership to a 
half dozen alliances around the globe. 
He became an important force in the 
United Nations, appearing before the 
U.N. General Assembly and proposing 
concrete programs for its sessions. He 
became a principal contributor on the 
Voice of America which beamed its mes- 
sage to many lands. And he provided 
succor to the aspirations for independ- 
ence of Israel, Indonesia, Burma, among 
other countries. 

For this great man, it must be a deep 
and abiding satisfaction on his 77th 
birthday to know he enjoys, as former 
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President of the United States, the ad- 
miration and respect of the free world 
for the contributions he has made to the 
progress of freemen. And it must be a 
source of equal satisfaction to know that, 
for his courage and unfaltering devotion 
to the cause of democracy at home, for 
his faith and trust in all mankind, today 
he is one of America’s best loved citizens. 
I am sure that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle join me in saying, God 
bless you, Harry Truman, may you and 
your loved ones enjoy together many 
more years of health and happiness. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, appropriate ceremonies were. held 
throughout the Nation to mark the occa- 
sion of Rumanian Independence Day, 
May 10. In my own city of Cleveland, 
numerous friends of Rumania gathered 
in Carpatina Hall to observe this day, 
thus renewing historic ties of friendship 
with a freedom-loving people. 

Every effort is being made by the Com- 
munist rulers to extinguish the spark of 
freedom from Eastern Europe. Public 
observance of Independence Day has 
been forbidden in Rumania, and cele- 
brations have been shifted to the 9th 
of May, the anniversary of a Soviet 
victory. 

Despite the dark years of Communist 
repression, the Rumanian people main- 
tain their resolute courage and steadfast 
faith in freedom. While they have been 
under the heel of harsh totalitarianism 
for many years, they have never ceased 
in their profound love of liberty. We 
may be certain that this day will be 
commemorated in the hearts and minds 
of all Rumanians. 

The city of Cleveland is proud to in- 
clude many persons of Rumanian descent 
among its populace, and I am privileged 
to represent many of them in my con- 
stituency. They have contributed sub- 
stantially to the richness of our com- 
munity life, and are among our most 
responsible citizens. 

On this anniversary of her independ- 
ence day, let us unite in the prayer that 
independence will be restored to Ru- 
mania, and her people may again live 
in freedom and justice. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and all 
subcommittees thereof may be permitted 
to sit during general debate this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER (at the request of Mr. 
RuHopDEs of Pennsylvania), from May 8 
to May 22, on account of serving as the 
U.S. delegate to the meetings of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Immigration to Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. INovYE, from May 9 to and in- 
cluding May 11, 1961, on account of an 
official trip to Honolulu, Hawaii, with 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 40 minutes, today and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. FeicHan, for 45 minutes, today, 
and 15 minutes on Wednesday, May 10, 
1961. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 10 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. GATHINGS in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CRAMER. 

Mr. KeEOGH in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Boccs (at the request of Mr. 
McCorMACK). 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALLHAUSER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ALGER in three instances. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 4, 1961, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 1723. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution providing for observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 9, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

879. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
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Logistics), transmitting a report for Febru- 
ary 1961 on Army, Navy, and Air Force prime 
contract awards to small and other business 
firms, pursuant to section 10(d) of the Small 
Business Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

880. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting the report of the Archivist of the 
United States on records proposed for dis- 
posal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

881. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize the waiver of 
collection of certain erroneous payments 
made by the Federal Government to certain 
civilian and military personnel, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

882. A letter from the executive director, 
the American Society of International Law, 
transmitting the annual audit of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law for the 
period April 1, 1960, to March 30, 1961, pur- 
suant to 64 Stat. 869; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4317. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate 
therein provisions for the payment of an- 
nuities to widows and certain dependents of 
the judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 361). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4940. A bill relating to duty- 
free imports of Philippine tobacco; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 362). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. Report on defense highway needs 
(Rept. No. 363). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. Report on highway construction 
practices in Oklahoma (Rept. No. 364). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1372. An act to authorize the temporary 
release and reapportionment of pooled acre- 
age allotments; with amendment (Rept. No. 
365). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6873. A bill to establish the Great 
Basin National Park in Nevada, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6874. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction of 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6875. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 

tion in employment because of race, color, 
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religion, or national origin; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6876. A bill to make the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights a permanent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the duties of the Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6877. A bill to amend part III of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 6878. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and to 
provide for duty-free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to im- 
ports of shrimps in 1960; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6879. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency of the 
United States, to broaden the duties of the 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6880. A bill to provide for more effec- 
tive participation in the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6881. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 6882. A bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 6883. A bill to amend section 610 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to prohibit 
the serving of alcoholic beverages to airline 
passengers while in flight; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H.R. 6884. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
State and local employees who have elected 
(under the divided retirement system proce- 
dure) not to be covered under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
may have an additional opportunity to elect 
such coverage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6885. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 202) to provide 
donations of surplus food commodities to 
State and local penal institutions; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6886. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. POWELL: : 

H.R. 6887. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to give 
its protection to employees of certain large 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and laundries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6888. A bill waiving the limitations of 
section 142 of title 28, United States Code, 
with respect to the holding of court at Fort 
Pierce, Fort Myers, and West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6889. A bill to establish a Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps in the Navy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6890. A bill to provide for the desegre- 
gation of public schools, with all deliberate 
speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1963, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 6891. A bill to require the expenditure 
of 75 percent of the funds expended for the 
conversion, alteration, and repair of naval 
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vessels to be expended with private ship- 
repair yards; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 6892. A bill to amend the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act so as to establish an additional 
fund for fishery research programs and fish- 
eries rehabilitation and development proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 6893. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to pro- 
vide for the preservation of the home of John 
Philip Sousa, and to protect the homes of 
residents and the businesses and goodwill of 
the small businessmen in the vicinity of the 
U.S. Capitol Building; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 6894. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Allegheny 
Parkway in the States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky and Maryland, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.J. Res. 405. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H. Con. Res. 297. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the present tariff negotiations 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. Res. 279. Resolution to create a select 
committee to investigate personnel and pro- 
cedures in the Department of State of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to an international 
exposition in 1966; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take positive steps immediately to 
alleviate the Communist threat in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6895. A bill for the relief of James S. 

Cornett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 6896. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Ngook Yip; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. PUCINSEI: 
H.R. 6897. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Zofia Dworzecka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 


By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 6898. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Kulikowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By. Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 6899. A bill for the relief of Youssif 

Barakat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 

HJ. Res. 406. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
present in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.; to 
the Committe on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.J. Res. 407. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pre- 
sent in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr. to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. FLOOD: 

HJ. Res. 408. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
present a medal to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., US. Navy; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H.J. Res. 409. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pre- 
sent in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 410. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to confer a medal on Alan Barlett Shepard, 
Jr., commander, U.S. Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. Res. 280. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 1544 and accompanying 
papers to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


140. By Mr. COHELAN: Petition of Eq. 
ward H. Brown and others opposing the 
wholesale stripping of natural growth of 
trees, bushes, etc., on levees in the delta area 
of California by U.S. engineers and State 
water resources board; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

141. By Mr. GIAIMO: Petition of 82 
signers, 81 of whom are from the Third 
Congressional District of Connecticut, per- 
taining to President Kennedy's legislative 
program; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

142. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 
Charles W. Hancock, Jersey City, N.J., rela- 
tive to a grievance relating to being denied 
equal rights under the law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of a Poll of Citizens of the First 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years it has been my custom, early 
in the session, to send questionnaires to 
the citizens of the First Arkansas Dis- 











9. Our Government has warned the Russians “Hands off the Congo.” Do you approve or disapprove this U.S. policy even thongh serious | 


consequences could result?__...._..- 


. Do you approve a food stamp plan under which needy persons wou 
channels 


trict seeking their views on national 
o— and matters of current inter- 
est. 

The tabulation of the latest poll has 
been completed and it is my wish to 
share with other Members the informa- 
tion contained in it. I would like to 
point out that the response to this effort 
was highly gratifying and the poll gives 
an excellent cross section of opinion in 
eastern Arkansas. Farmers, bankers, 
wage earners, housewives, and people in 
all walks of life favored me with their re- 
plies to these questions and—in a great 
number of cases—added to the response 


. Do you favor the passage of a law establishing the Peace Corps on a permanent basis to enable Americans to assist in U.S. aid programs 
in underdeveloped countries? ___._.............-.--- s : Deon eats a degli Sums win mchtigtebeieaine ‘ 





by writing detailed letters as to why they 
favored or did not favor certain ques- 
tions raised. Nor was the tabulation 
confined to merely the questionnaires 
mailed from my office. Arkansas news- 
papers printed copies of the question- 
naire which many people clipped, an- 
swered, and mailed to me. Area radio 
stations publicized the questions and co- 
operated in the effort. The interest in 
their Government and in the problems 
that face our Nation by Arkansas citizens 
has resulted in a definitive and a signifi- 
cant expression of opinion. 
The poll results are as follows: 


Percent 
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i | 
i Yes No No 
| opinion 
1. Do you endorse the proposal to increase minimum wages to $1.25 per honr?_____...-.-.------------------------------------------- 7 | 20 77 | 3 
2. Do you approve or disapprove the expansion of the public housing program?- ----_~.--.--.----------------------------------- . | 45 41 | 4 
3. Do you favor medical and health care for social security beneficiaries financed by increased social security taxes? sides i eapindiieniaenad 32 64 { 
4. Do you favor Federal aid for education for school construction and teachers’ salaries? -.---_..-.--.-------------------------.------~------ 37 59 4 
5. The Post Office Department has an annual deficit of more than $500,000,000._ Do you favor increasing postal rates to eliminate it? ______ Ad 40 5 
6. Do you believe we should pay as we go in the building of the Interstate Highway System instead of going further into debt even if an in- 
I Te On necwauendnnsasasmencnsecnnn costa sab poker acmaseetebas a nesennenwnaeennnneresennserecsoe-e 79 15 6 
7. The Secretary of Agriculture believes in increasing the prices received by farmers through higher supports coupled with acreage controls to f 
keep production in line with demand. Do you agree with him?-______-------..---..----------~--------~-------------------------------- FO] 44 | 6 
8 ld be issued certificates to buy surplus foods through regular business | 
| 36 
| 


Is Dictatorship America’s Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing concentration of power in the 
hands of the Executive at the expense 
of the legislative branch of government 
is a threat no American should overlook 
or condone. 

If a gasoline motor could run without 
a carburetor, it would advance the ef- 
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ficiency of that motor for the carburetor 
to be taken out. 

What is the use of having a Congress, 
either/or, for that matter, a Constitu- 
tion—if an administration persists in 
running without them? 

That, in essence, is the revolution 
which is going on today. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is 
spending hundreds of millions of tax- 
payers’ dollars every year. How many 
Americans, how many Congressmen— 
elected by their fellow Americans—know 
what the CIA does do or does not do? 

A costly organization which might well 
involve this Republic in global conflict, 
the so-calied Peace Corps, is very much 
in existence. Did the elected Congress 
create this mid-20th century children’s 


crusade? No. It was established by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

More recently, the area development 
bill’s conference report, containing a fi- 
nancing clause which bypasses the legiti- 
mate action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, was approved by the House. This 
back-door financing method is rapidly 
becoming the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Congress has already given up its con- 
stitutional controls over the tariff. It 
is being heavily pressured to relinquish 
its controls over appropriations by giv- 
ing the President an item veto. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
proposed a bill which would relieve 
Congress of the need for ever acting 
again on important aspects of American 
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agriculture. This, in my opinion, is the 
first instance of a free man advocating a 
return to the slavery of the Dark Ages. 

I serve notice that I will continue, 
that I will step up my fight on this in- 
sidious attempt to undermine and de- 
stroy Congress and the Constitution. 

I speak for myself. I commit no other 
man. 

Oh yes, there are still some individual- 
ists in Congress. But, as a current 
writer has so well put it, “The trouble 
with today’s individualists is that they 
are getting harder and harder to tell 
apart.” 

I welcome others to join me in this 
conflict. Still, if need be, I will fight 
alone. I hope it will never come to be a 
one-man battle. Still—if it should be—I 
will be proud to fight my own “Alge- 
rian” counterrevolution. 





Partisan Nominations Held Without 
Effect on Judicial Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
preliminary discussions which accom- 
panied the recently passed bill increas- 
ing the number of judges in the U.S. 
courts, some commentators sought to 
make political capital from the fact that 
all of the appointments under this bill 
would be made by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

The basis of this argument was that 
such appointments would necessarily be 
objectionable because they would be 
made under the auspices of a political 
party. 

One of our colleagues the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan], in a 
letter to the New York Times skillfully 
and effectively demolished this argu- 
ment. I feel that the rebuttal which he 
made is important enough to be brought 
to wider attention than that of the read- 
ers of the letters column of the New 
York Times and I append Representa- 
tive MonaGan’s letter herewith: 

PARTISAN NOMINATIONS HELD WITHOUT 

EFFECT ON JUDICIAL ATTITUDE 
To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

When one considers the history of judicial 
appointments to the Federal bench nothing 
could be less founded in fact than Prof. Rob- 
ert Dixon’s contention in his recent letter 
that partisan nominations lead to judicial 
partiality. 

Without going so far as to advocate purely 
political designations, one must conclude 
that a review of past nominations clearly 
demonstrates that there is little connection 
between the nominal political affiliation of 
an appointee and his approach to the legal 
questions with which he deals as a member 
of the judiciary. 

Justice Black is perhaps the greatest ex- 
ample of the fallacy of this argument. When 
he was named to the bench his nomination 
was criticized as being a threat to civil 
liberties. A former member of the Klan, 
he was opposed on the grounds that he could 
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not, because of his former associations, 
exercise impartiality in the consideration of 
constitutional cases in the field of civil 
rights. 


ACCUSATION OF CONSERVATIVES 


Yet today Hugo L. Black is the archprotec- 
tor of civil rights, a Justice who is accused 
by some conservatives of desiring to strike 
down without discrimination all laws di- 
rected at the elimination of subversion and 
the restraint of freedom of expression. 

Harlan L. Stone was Attorney General un- 
der President Coolidge and was named to 
the bench as a Republican. Yet many of his 
opinions—notably his dissent in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration case— 
rank as landmarks in the liberal approach 
to constitutional questions. 

Earl Warren, a Republican Governor of 
California, and a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket, is the author 
of the liberal opinion in Brown v. Board of 
Education, a milestone in liberal opinion in 
the field of racial discrimination. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.—sounded out 
in advance by Theodore Roosevelt, and nom- 
inated as a Republican Justice—gravely dis- 
appointed the President who named him. In 
the National Securities case, he was described 
by the ebullient Chief Executive as being 
a judge “with a backbone like a banana” 
and went on to become a darling of the 
liberals and an outstanding proponent of 
freedom of legislative action in the field of 
social legislation. 


CRITICISM OF LIBERALS 


Felix Frankfurter, a leading critic of the 
course of the judicial process in the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case, is today criticized by some 
as being hypertechnical and overconserva- 
tive in civil liberties and free speech cases 
which reach the Supreme Court. 

From these examples, it can be clearly 
seen that there is little connection between 
& man’s political affiliation or his prior sta- 
tion in life and the attitude he takes when, 
as a member of the Federal bench, he deals 
with questions of great import. 

His prior party allegiance may qualify him 
for nomination under our system. But when 
he is a member of our great Federal Court, 
relieved of obligation and sworn to the 
impartial administration of justice, he 
usually deals with the matters which come 
before him on their merits and in what he 
considers to be the best interests of the 
country. 

JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, March 27, 1961. 





Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, May 3 last 
week was the 170th anniversary of Po- 
land’s Constitution Day. It is celebrated 
each year as a national holiday to com- 
memorate that date when the Polish Diet 
enacted a constitution to place the power 
of the nation in the hands of the people. 
Poland was a frontrunner among the 
nations of Europe in asserting the right 
of men to be free and to chart their 
own destinies; and although liberty has 
been wrenched from the Poles by Soviet 
Russia, the love of freedom—the desire 
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to restore liberty to Poland—still lives 
in their hearts. Someday, Mr. Speaker, 
the will of the Polish people will prevail, 
and they will realize the true destiny of 
their country—which was sounded on 
May 3, 1791, with the passage of a con- 
stitution inspired by our Declaration of 
Independence and the French proclama- 
tion of the rights of man. Two years 
ago I visited Warsaw to attend the 48th 
annual Interparliamentary Union Con- 
ference, and I sensed then the fact that 
the Poles yearn again for freedom. If 
there is a weak link in the Soviet chain 
of satellite nations, I think Poland is it. 
The peoples of free Europe and of our 
own Nation join the Poles in holding 
forth the hope that they soon will enjoy 
liberty under a government truly respon- 
sible to the will of the people. It is be- 
cause the torch of liberty is held so close 
to the hearts of the Polish people that I 
call upon my colleagues in the Congress 
to remember Polish Constitution Day 
and to cherish their hope for freedom. 





Major Aspects of World Crises—The 
Challenge of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I was privileged to review major 
aspects of world crises in an address over 
radio station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the address printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, OVER RADIO STATION WGN, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., May 7, 1961 


Friends, the world—and we, as Americans— 
today are faced with serious issues which 
affect our progress, our survival, and the 
future of mankind. 

The establishment of peace—or at least a 
climate in which differences among nations— 
can be accommodated or negotiated—still re- 
mains as the No. 1 challenge. 

If this can be accomplished successfully, 
the world may progress to new, unparalleled 
heights of good living for all people. 

If we fail, however, the erupting conflicts 
could well wreak catastrophe upon humanity. 

In such tumultuous, complex times, then, 
the grave questions which require realistic 
answers include: 

Can we stop the Reds without a global war; 
can we create machinery for resolving the 
great differences between East and West; can 
we encourage respect for, and adherence to, 
international law—not tolerate lawlessness, 
as now committed by the Communists? 

Today, Mr. Khrushchev and his hench- 
men—now controlling about 1 billion people, 
or one-third of the earth’s population—are 
throwing more manpower and resources into 
battle for attaining the ultimate goal of 
communism: that of world conquest. 

What can we do about it? 

First, as a leader of the free world, we have 
a great responsibility for providing not only 
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the military power, but also the political- 
economic-ideological leadership to combat 
the Red offensive. 

Second, the free world alliances—NATO, 
SEATO, ANZUS—need to assume a greater 
role of leadership in their areas of the world. 

This includes: 

Creating military forces adequate to com- 
bat Communist penetrations by force; de- 
veloping more effective programs to meet the 
nonmilitary needs of the people—particu- 
larly the less-developed have-nots. 

Third, we need to take a new analytical 
look at the role of the United Nations in 
world affairs. 

This would involve the following: 

1. Providing a United Nations military 
force to more effectively meet obligations in 
troubled areas. 

2. Take measures to assure that the mem- 
bers meet their financial and other obliga- 
tions—not shove off more of the burden on 
Uncle Sam. 

3. Stop the Communists from using the 
U.N. as an international forum for propa- 
ganda. 

Time after time, the United States and 
other non-Communist nations find them- 
selves—unjustly, in many cases—as defend- 
ants against false and irresponsible charges 
by the Reds. 

This should be stopped. 

Unless we fight back more effectively, how- 
ever, we can expect to fail—in the future, 
as in the past—to win battles in the court 
of worid opinion. 


NEEDED: GREATER NATIONAL UNITY 


Now, how can we, as individual citizens, 
best face these challenges? 

At this time in history, we need greatness, 
unity, dedication, and leadership and fol- 
lowership, to win the global battle against 
communism—as well as to fulfill the grow- 
ing domestic, peaceful needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population. 

In these critical days, there is no time 
for: 

Unwarranted political sniping; headline 
seeking, at the cost of national prestige or 
policy; for defeatism or passitivity; or isola- 
tion or disillusion. 

Rather, this is a time for stiffening our 
backbone, for reinvigorating the moral and 
spiritual, as well as the manpower and ma- 
terial strength of the Nation. 

Then, we need to take a new, hard look 
at our domestic and foreign policies. The 
purpose would be to determine how or 
where these may be failing to effectively 
meet the challenges. 

The new administration has had its bap- 
tism of fire, in Cuba and Laos. The results 
are today’s headlines—regrettably not fa- 
vorable. 

Nevertheless, the task now is to learn 
@ lesson; to revamp, as necessary, our poli- 
cies; and to go forward in a united effort 
to meet the global threat to our security 
and freedom. 





Struggle for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 marks a day of importance to millions 
of Poles throughout the world, for on this 
day in 1791 the Polish Constitution was 
Officially adopted. 

‘To the Polish people of that year and 
to the generations that have followed, 
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this document remains as a symbol of 
liberty ard independence. It remains in 
the hearts and spirit of the Poles even 
though officially it came to an end a little 
more than a year later. Under circum- 
stances that have followed a recurring 
pattern in Polish history, the full fruits 
of independence were never fully savored. 

Russia, always an ominous threat to 
Polish independence and fearing a united 
Poland on her western front intervened 
with military might and forced the Poles 
to abandon the constitution they had 
sworn touphold. Since then Poland has 
faced a series of partitions and divisions 
which have tried and tested the Polish 
dream of a free and united Poland. That 
dream has not been forsaken. 

We in the United States have always 
felt a strong bond with the Polish people. 
Some of the outstanding figures in our 
own struggle for independence were Pol- 
ish. The names of Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski are as much a part of our history as 
those of Nathaniel Green and General 
Gates. 

The Polish Constitution was based on 
the same principles and beliefs as that 
of the United States and in 1791 only 2 
months after the May 3 constitution was 
proclaimed, George Washington himself 
acknowledged the stride toward liberty 
that Poland had made. 

Today the same bond remains between 
our countries. For once again we stand 
behind Poland as she struggles for free- 
dom and unity. Although Russia has 
attempted to subjugate this country, the 
Polish People’s Republic is far from a 
docile Communist satellite. The real 
Poland of today is a paradox—an exam- 
ple of Communist orthodoxy and Polish 
individualism. 

And it is this individualism plus the 
proud and courageous spirit of the Poles 
that we in the United States recognize 
and admire. It is this spirit that car- 
ried the Poles through the ravages of 
World War I, saw them recoup their 
strength after the Germans had invaded 
in 1939, and finally it is this same cour- 
age, bravery, and spirit that would not 
permit them to be crushed under the 
Russian tanks that rolled into Poznan. 

The hope of Poznan has not been ful- 
filled but the hope itself remains and will 
continue to live. The paradox of Poland 
will not endure forever and the Com- 
munist system will never completely 
transform Poland. No ane yet has been 
able to destroy the Poles ability to sur- 
vive as Poles. 





Mobilization of Republican Resources 
for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, if we are 
to preserve the two-party system we 


cherish so deeply, Republicans and 
Democrats alike must speak out freely 
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on aoe political philosophies and their 
goals. 

One of the most forthright, forceful, 
and definitive discussions of the position 
and aims of the Republican Party was 
presented recently by Senator Levererr 
SALTONSTALL at a dinner sponsored by 
the GOP organizations of Baltimore 
City. Senator SALTONSTALL’s address was 
extremely inspiring and thought pro- 
voking, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress BY U.S. SENATOR LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL AT THE COMBINED REPUBLICAN ORGAN- 
IZATIONS DINNER May 3, 1961, Lorp Batrt- 
MORE HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


We are gathered tonight to mobilize our 
resources for the future, to consider what 
we’ve got to do for Republican victories in 
the months and years immediately ahead, 
and to dedicate ourselves to the job of doing 
it. The glamour and the recognition for 
political effort comes during campaign time. 
But the rewards come only when the prep- 
aration is done thoroughly every day of every 
month of every year—when the spotlights 
are turned elsewhere. Politics is not a part- 
time job. 

What is the current status of the Repub- 
lican Party? What disadvantages do we 
have to overcome? What factors do we have 
basically working in our favor? 

Nineteen hundred and sixty saw us lose 
the national elections for President and Vice 
President. After 8 years of sound perform- 
ance under President Eisenhower, the Re- 
publican Party lost the White House. The 
House and Senate are still under the control 
of the Democrats by large margins. 

But in losing the White House we won a 
majority of votes in more than half the 
States and more than half the congressional 
districts. We lost the Presidency by 112,000 
votes—Vice President Nixon carried 26 States 
to the 23 won by Senator Kennedy. Nixon 
won 49.9 percent of the two-party vote and 
49.55 percent of the total vote. In the Sen- 
ate we elected three new Republicans and all 
who ran for reelection. In the House we find 
44 new Republicans—only 3 who sought re- 
election failed, and we won a net gain of 21 
seats. We picked up two more governor- 
ships and made a net gain of approximately 
300 State legislature seats. 

We were beaten in the big cities which 
dictate the electoral vote. But one of the 
most striking examples of Republican 
power is found in our party’s performance 
in winning last fall’s so-called independent 
vote. The Democrats went into the elections 
with a tremendous advantage over us in 
the “hard core” party vote—in the number 
of registered Democrats over registered Re- 
publicans. The incredibly close result 
means that we won this independent vote 
in a big way. 

The fact that Senator Kennedy only won 
by sixteen one-hundredths of 1 percent in 
the popular vote leaves him without a clear- 
cut mandate from the American people. 
The American voter repudiated neither 
the 8 years of Republican leadership nor 
its platform and candidates of 1960. Our 
party improved its position at the polls fol- 
lowing consecutive losses in 1954, 1956, and 
1958. As Columnist Roscoe Drummond has 
pointed out, Senator Kennedy ran behind 
his party as its strength was receding while 
Vice President Nixon ran ahead of his party 
as it was on the upswing. 

Now these statistics are of limited value. 
We didn’t win, we lost. We lost a heart- 
breaker, and we are now, emphatically, the 
“out-party.” But to overlook some of the 
heartening aspects of the last election would 
be foolish, particularly when they speak well 
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for the future. The position of the Demo- 
crats is not without worry and danger. As 
Senator THRUSTON MorTON, our national 
chairman, recently said: 

“In many respects I commiserate with 
the Democrats. They are in an unenviable 
position. They have come to power at a 
time when the public mind is strongly 
influenced by vivid memories and deep ap- 
preciation of those good Eisenhower years— 
years of peace and record prosperity. 

“I would suggest that the Democrats will 
find little comfort or magic in the cam- 
paign image which projected them as would- 
be rescuers of a nation on the brink of 
disaster. Our ailments must not be mini- 
mized. The Nation must be informed, but 
it need not be informed in a manner which 
gives aid and comfort to those bent on de- 
stroying us. Any balanced assessment of the 
national economy, freed of political fre- 
netics, will underscore the enduring potency 
of the great gains which the new admin- 
istration inherited.” 

We have great leadership within the Re- 
publican Party which over the forthcoming 
months can clarify its energy and purpose 
for the benefit of all the people. You 
know the quality of your Republicans here 
in Maryland. President Eisenhower has 
sustained his massive public popularity and 
respect. Former Vice President Nixon spoke 
in Greenville last night and appears in New 
York tomorrow night. Within a week’s time, 
he will also visit Chicago, Des Moines, De- 
troit, and Columbus. In March alone, 
Chairman Morton delivered over 30 major 
addresses in many areas of the Nation. Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER is so much in de- 
mand for speaking dates that he is booked 
up solid for well over a year. The minor- 
ity leadership of Congress is applying Re- 
publican principles to the legislative arena 
with vigor. And throughout the Nation in 
State capitols we find strong, dynamic lead- 
ership from Republican Governors. Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York, Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon, and my own Gov. John Volpe 
are obvious examples. Let’s add right now 
the name of former Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, who has an excellent chance of 
becoming New Jersey’s next Governor in the 
fall. 

So we have strong men of proven capa- 
bility to lead us, who, through their ideas 
and their experience, give the broadest pos- 
sible representation of the American people, 
men of differing shades of political philos- 
ophy united behind the conviction that the 
Republican Party, in principle, purpose and 
performance, can best serve the Nation and 
her citizens. 

Finally, the greatest resource of the Re- 
publican Party is the American people them- 
selves. This is as it should be. Today 
American citizens want moderate action by 
Government. They have demonstrated their 
alliance with the middle of the road rather 
than with the far left or far right. They 
want to avoid extremes, trusting in balanced 
use of public and private resources. This 
desire for moderation is best met by Repub- 
licans, not by the Democrats. We, as a party, 
traditionally advocate the creative balance 
between extremes, steady performance over 
the long haul, and a close relationship be- 
tween principle and practice. 

Now it has been suggested that the for- 
tunes of our party for 1962 and 1964 lie in 
two missions: developing strong, attractive 
candidates and building a strong organiza- 
tion—door to door and street to street, pre- 
cinct to precinct and town to town. I 
agree. But I would like to discuss first what 
is absolutely fundamental to all of this— 
what we stand for. We must, in a meaning- 
ful contemporary context, vigorously dem- 
onstrate the vitality, applicability, and 
long-term validity of our principles, and we 
must do it right now. The best candidates 
and the most powerful organization mean 
nothing unless the beliefs that justify their 
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existence are kept strong and vital and are 
boldly articulated. 

While the ease of communication by tele- 
phone, radio, TV, and even through space, 
has brought the world closer together, the 
greatest practical problem which the Re- 
publican Party faces is one of communica- 
tion. We must make clear to the average 
citizens of America, the man and woman 
on Main Street, what we stand for. As Re- 
publicans what we need to do most of all is 
to identify ourselves, as a party, with them 
in terms of personal interest, economic in- 
terest, and national interest. We have not 
been sufficiently convincing. We have not 
identified our fundamental nature as a party 
with their best interests. During a time 
characterized by the similarity of party plat- 
forms, by the desire on the part of each 
party to appeal to the whole political spec- 
trum, and by the increasing tendency to 
obscure party arguments by the direct ap- 
peal of a candidate’s individual personality, 
we must make clear what we stand for— 
what we have to offer that the Democrats 
don’t. 

Sometimes people ask me what I am, 
whether I’m a conservative or a liberal. I 
answer that I’m a Republican. Period. 
What do I mean by this; what do I regard 
as the basic differences between our two 
parties? 

First of all, the Republican Party stands 
for the freedom of the individual—not in 
the abstract—but in the real sense. We do 
not hedge this principle. We do not cover 
it up with other immediately popular, emo- 
tional or more expedient ideas. We believe 
in advancing the genuine dignity of the in- 
dividual in the most profound manner, to 
offer the most thorough opportunity for his 
growth and advancement physically, intel- 
lectually and spiritually. 

Our concept of American Government is 
that it be committed to preserve individual 
reliance, individual vitality and individual 
resourcefulness within the framework of a 
Federal system equipped to deal efficiently 
with the great national and international 
problems that give us such anxiety today. 
The Government simply cannot answer all 
our dilemmas. If it attempts to play that 
role, the individual citizen’s capacity to 
solve his own problems, to make decisive 
judgments with respect to them, will di- 
minish, and soon he will be incapable of 
participating in the democracy of his so- 
ciety. He will lose his initiative, his energy 
and his courage, and, above all, his self- 
respect. Policies, programs, institutions 
which tend to interpret the role of Govern- 
ment as solving all of the individual’s prob- 
lems for him are first of all impractical, 
secondly, will gradually imprison him, and 
thirdly, are just plain disrespectful to the 
ideal of his freedom. 

We think in terms of that individual. The 
Democrats think primarily in terms of 
groups of individuals or even the state it- 
self. Real reliance on the freedom of the 
individual enables us as Republicans to 
consider more deeply the overall national 
interest, to disassociate ourselves from 
special interest groups. Our party has tra- 
ditionally striven to represent the whole 
rather than the special interests of various 
groups, to advance the common purpose 
over often contradictory and divisive ends. 
We intend to pursue the common bond for 
the common good, rather than indulge for 
emotional gain in hostile in-fighting among 
classes and categories of people. Such ac- 
tivity saps the spirit of community loyalty, 
mutual helpfulness, and finally the ability 
to act in unity as a free people. The Demo- 
crats simply do not have as strong or con- 
sistent a record in this regard as do we. 

Let me emphasize two more beliefs which 
are closely related to this conviction about 
individual freedom and which express differ- 
ences between the two parties rather clearly. 
One is that the Republican Party empha- 
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sizes the principle of voluntary rather than 
compulsory participation in Federal aid 
programs, while the Democrats do not. The 
other is that we stress the concept of equal- 
ity of opportunity among our citizens rather 
than the more recent “everyone gets the 
same deal” tendency to emphasize automatic 
equality per se, in which our Democratic 
colleagues frequently indulge. 

Now the second major principle that we as 
Republicans stand for is a government close 
to the people. I have always liked to think 
of government starting from the family it- 
self, and moving out to the community, to 
the State institutions and finally to the 
Federal level in Washington. The Demo- 
crats appear to believe now—though if you 
read Thomas Jefferson you will quickly find 
that this was not always the case—that it 
should work approximately the other way 
round. 

The Republican concept of government’s 
role emphasizes that State and local gov- 
ernment must remain strong, that unless 
there is vigor, responsibility and purpose at 
the levels of government closest to the peo- 
ple themselves there can be no real govern- 
ing “of, by, and for the people.” The func- 
tions of institutions at the sub-Federal level 
may certainly change—they should never re- 
main static—but they must always exist. 
Here we see how the Republican concepts 
of individual freedom and government by 
the people are combined for the benefit of 
all. Without the opportunity to participate 
in self-government, the individual cannot be 
alert, informed, and able to influence the 
course of events about him. Without the 
presence of State and local institutions 
which are easily accessible to him, that op- 
portunity is lost. 

A related idea to the Republican belief in 
government close to the people is the con- 
viction that private enterprise must be the 
ally of government, not its adversary; where- 
as the Democrats often seem to make private 
enterprise the whipping boy. We want to 
move forward to meet the grave new prob- 
lems before us, and at the Federal level of 
government, without at the same time un- 
dercutting the open, free system upon which 
we really depend. We believe that this can 
be done. We believe that it must be done— 
or else we must radically revise our whole 
system of life in the United States. This is 
not to say that we can tolerate the viola- 
tion of the law by business and industry 
any more than we can in the case of a labor 
union or an individual citizen. When busi- 
ness is found in any way lacking in public 
integrity it must be immediately and 
strongly called to task. 

These two fundamental beliefs, individ- 
ual freedom and partnership government, 
must be put across to the people by us who 
believe in them. It is from these two basic 
convictions that flow the ideas which have 
characterized Republican leadership over the 
past 8 years. From them President Eisen- 
hower drew the policy that problems are not 
solved by dollars alone and that problems 
must be approached on a long-term rather 
than short-term basis, for instance. It is on 
these two basic convictions that I believe 
the victory and the survival of the Republi- 
can Party depend. We must market them. 
We must make them real. 

How do we do it? Attractive candidates, 
money, topflight organization. You have 
good candidates, and you’re coming up 
with more, of young blood. Encourage 
them. Tonight you are engaged in a money- 
raising effort. That is essential if your can- 
dGidates are to win and your work is to suc- 
ceed. It will succeed if the candidates en- 
courage the workers and the workers have 
financial backing. 

I was a candidate last autumn. Tonight 
I am here as a Senator from Massachusetts, 
which as you know is our new President’s 
home State, too. Our statewide organiza- 
tion, which we had been working on for well 
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over a year before the election, was a major 
factor in my reelection. We had a highly 
productive volunteer operation with a 
powerful emphasis on youth and great en- 
thusiasm that did wonders. Other than that 
I did my best to get around the State as 
much as I could—again, starting the fall 
prior to the election to establish early mo- 
mentum—to meet as many voters and their 
families as possible. I ran what is referred 
to as a “positive” campaign, that is, concen- 
trating on my own experience and service 
and the kind of record I had developed in 
the Congress. On the other hand, particu- 
larly in the last few weeks before election 
day, I did not hesitate to fight back hard to 
counter attacks made by my opponent and 
do some punching of my own when this was 
clearly called for. Like all campaigns, it in- 
volved some fun, considerable exasperation, 
but above all—on the part of everyone con- 
cerned—hard, hard work. 

Tomorrow, your good Senators GLENN 
BeaLL and JOHN BUTLER, Congressman 
MaruHias, and I will again take up our im- 
perative responsibilities as members of the 
“loyal opposition.” This is a delicate task, 
which must attempt to strike the dynamic 
balance between hard criticism when it is 
called for and solid support when it is 
merited. Without dissent—which in this 
case is the minority party in Congress— 
there is dictatorship. So we must be vigilant 
on the broadest plane in defense of the na- 
tional interest. This involves the condemna- 
tion of reckless decisions by the administra- 
tion, the spelling out of better courses, the 
backing of sound action when it is taken. 
We must keenly appraise the promises and 
performance of the Democrats in the official 
positions of leadership in the executive 
branch, for our constitutional system de- 
mands it. 

Above all, the loyal opposition must de- 
velop programs of its own, to deal in our 
terms rather than exclusively with regard 
to theirs. We cannot strike a clear, dynamic 
image unless this is done. Many of the new 
administration’s programs on the domestic 
front are continuations or enlargements of 
the Eisenhower policies. We can claim credit 
for these when they are ballyhooed as Demo- 
cratic accomplishments. But we must move 
beyond them, building rather than standing 
on that record, as Dick Nixon has so well 
said. 

On foreign policy, we will largely stand 
with the President, although never failing 
to bring our own ideas to bear in counsel 
with him and his advisers. On domestic is- 
sues, where the security of our country is 
not immediately at stake and where the 
philosophical differences between us are 
more striking, we must oppose the adminis- 
tration wherever its programs contradict our 
principles, and give those principles a new 
vitality with specific recommendations 
which embody them. We will not obstruct 
for its own sake; we will not rubberstamp 
in any event. I hope that we will be of some 
help to you here in Baltimore and Maryland 
in our mutual endeavor. I’m sure you will 
help us. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following news- 
letter of May 6, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 
Fifth District, Texas) 


May 6, 1961. 

At the end of the first 100 days of the 
Kennedy administration we find U:S. prestige 
apparently at its lowest in history and our 
domestic programs merely an extension and 
acceleration of the New Deal-Fair Deal pro- 
grams, which the President admires, but 
which many consider proven failures. World- 
wide Russian leaders are accelerating their 
Communist subversion, stimulated by Ken- 
nedy’s failure to follow firm talk with firm 
action. Bipartisan harmony to show the 
world U.S. ‘unity of purpose’ fails on two 
counts, at least: (1) Our purpose is not 
clear, thanks to contradictory programs; (2) 
past mistakes are not only buried from view, 
such as the Cuba fiasco, but so, too, are the 
lessons we might have learned. Our con- 
tradictory programs are daily delineated on 
the House floor. This week’s crop includes 
(1) the minimum wage final version; (2) 
Federal aid for water pollution; (3) $9 bil- 
lion tax increase to highway users. 

The minimum wage House-Senate con- 
ference was a capitulation by the House 
Members. The Speaker selected as House 
conferees (POWELL, ROOSEVELT, DENT) Mem- 
bers committed to the dollar volume view 
already voted down by the House. The 
House had endorsed the interstate commerce 
principle as the basis for Federal participa- 
tion in wage setting. The Senate bill em- 
braced the dollar volume view and it pre- 
vailed contrary to the legislation passed by 
the House. Once again we witnessed the 
House views flouted by the Senate and the 
administration. So now we will have a 
minimum wage forced on our people based 
on $1 million gross and $250,000 of goods 
crossing State lines—with some businesses 
exempted. It is apparent that some of the 
exemptions were politically motivated, such 
as laundry workers and cotton gin employees, 
in an effort to secure more Members’ votes 
in support of the administration plan. De- 
spite a determined Republican stand, the bill 
passed 230 to 196—30 Republicans voted for 
it; 57 Democrats against. Federal Govern- 
ment wage setting must and will be ac- 
companied by direct or indirect Federal price 
control—neither of these is compatible with 
a free, private enterprise system—there’s the 
basic contradiction. In other words, it’s 
unconstitutional. 

The water pollution bill doubling the 
amount of Federal aid for construction of 
local sewage disposal plants passed 307 to 
110. The bill provided $1 billion total at 
$100 million per year—a doubling of amount 
in a program only 4 years old. What busi- 
ness the Federal Government has in this, I 
don’t know. Stream pollution, which every- 
one disapproves, can be prevented in other 
ways (State compacts, for example). The 
construction of sewage plants is a local mat- 
ter. Here again is the basic contradiction— 
Federal intervention in a local-State matter. 

The highway taxes were increased $9 bil- 
lion without House Members even demand- 
ing a record vote (only 24 arose, not a suffi- 
cient number). It was late in the day (6 
p.m.) and, also, the Members don’t want to 
appear to be against highways, even though 
disapproving somewhat the increase of taxes. 
I opposed it for several reasons, including 
(1) taxes are high enough now, on motorists, 
truckers and all related industries which 
pay taxes as highway users—$1.6 billion of 
highway users excise taxes annually now go 
into the General Treasury beyond the 
amounts spent on highway construction; 
(2) as alternatives, we can either cut spend- 
ing on welfare programs or stretch out the 
construction timetable. 
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The omnibus judgeship bill was probably 
our most ignominious action of the week. 
Instead of 35 or 59 additional judgeships 
(last year’s maximum declared needs) or 
even the 70 passed by the House (see News- 
letter, Apr. 22), the Senate version was 
adopted providing 73 new judgeships. The 
actions of Members of both Houses is quite 
transparent. Many have hopes for such an 
appointment, a lifetime job. The House 
leadership, under the Speaker’s guidance, 
can receive the credit and blame for our 
legislative accomplishments to date. 

Worldwide, meanwhile, we are losing 
ground in the Communist-free world con- 
test. Daily Cuba is importing the sinews 
of war—oil, weapons, and Russian techni- 
cians. Every hour is irretrievably lost to the 
United States which must mount the offen- 
sive to free Cuba. When will the American 
people demand action? The State Depart- 
ment only now has released a study of Cuba, 
acknowledging officially and warning the 
American people of the socialism and com- 
munism the American people have recog- 
nized for months. Our inaction now, fol- 
lowing our earlier mistakes, is almost un- 
believable. In Laos, Africa, Vietnam, Berlin, 
Mexico, South America, we face Communist 
subversion. We know that under present 
policy a temporary slowdown will not pre- 
vent a later takeover. Day by day, we see 
the showdown coming closer. It will be with 
Russia, not just with Cuba, Laos, Congo, 
Vietnam or other peripheral areas. So what 
are we doing? Meanwhile, we learn that 
supposedly patriotic union leaders and mem- 
bers have struck again and again at our 
missile sites pushing up wages to fantastic 
amounts of $400 to $700 weekly; legalized 
blackmail, you might call it. It’s beginning 
to look as though our Nation, the leaders 
and/or the people, is suffering from mass 
hypnosis or sickness, making sensible con- 
duct as the free world’s leader an impossi- 
bility. Foreign aid to our enemies and neu- 
trals is a leading example of this sickness. 
Our lack of firm action another. 

The astronaut’s successful flight, fully 
publicized, was a tremendous success for the 
United States way of life over Russia’s se- 
crecy and propaganda. Uncommitted na- 
tions may well be influenced to recognize 
(and emulate) the advantages of our way 
of life which combines a free society with 
military might, a happy and tough combina- 
tion (if we don’t sell ourselves short). 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19 of this year I voiced, on the floor of 
this great body, my opposition to the 
awarding of a Government contract to 
the Duval Engineering & Contracting 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for the con- 
struction of a Saturn rocket complex at 
Cape Canaveral. My objections to this 
company’s receiving any Federal Gov- 
ernment contract was founded on the 
basis of proven fraud perpetrated by two 
of its supervisory employees who, before 
a Federal district court, were found 
guilty of fraud against the Federal Gov- 
ernment in lightloading asphalt on the 
Mayport Naval Base under a construc- 
tion contract awarded to the Duval en- 
gineering firm. 
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At that time, I pointed out that the 
Federal district judge who tried them 
concluded that they were taking the rap 
for the management of the company and 
this was borne out by the fact that they 
are still employed by Duval. At that 
time I also pointed out that Duval was 
removed from the State of Florida’s bid- 
ding list because of fraud committed 
against the State as well as making pay- 
ola to State employees a common prac- 
tice. I further cited the conclusion of 
the Federal district judge concerning 
Duval’s philosophy which, in the words 
of the court, was ‘‘to cheat the Govern- 
ment if you can.” 

On April 21, in spite of my objections, 
in spite of the Federal court’s conclusion, 
in spite of two convictions, in spite of 
Duval’s removal from the State of Flor- 
ida’s bidding list, and in spite of their 
record of fraud perpetrated against both 
State and Federal Governments, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers awarded this 
company a one-quarter million dollar 
construction contract for construction of 
the Saturn complex at Cape Canaveral. 
May I point out that this company was 
denied a State contract, on which they 
were low bidders, the same day they re- 
ceived the Federal contract. 

Following the awarding of this con- 
tract, I held a meeting with four repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers at 
which time I requested an explanation 
for their awarding this contract before 
thoroughly investigating mv revelations, 
I having notified them about the highly 
questionable activities of this company 
2 days in advance of their awarding 
the contract. 

I received the Corps’ reply today and 
it reveals that they have no intention of 
withholding the contract. 

Paradoxically, I also received today a 
copy of a letter sent to the Governor of 
Florida, Hon. Farris Bryant, by the senior 
US. district judge who was assigned to 
and tried the Duval case, the Honorable 
Albert L. Reeves, of the western district 
of Missouri. Judge Reeves said: 

U.S. District Court, 

WESTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
Kansas City, May 2, 1961. 
Re Duval Engineering & Contracting Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hon. Farris BRYANT, 
Governor of Florida, 
Capitol Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Deak GOVERNOR Bryant: While holding 
court in Jacksonville, I tried a criminal case 
involving short loading on the part of the 
employees of the above-named company. 
They were both properly convicted for the 
reason that habitually, and almost daily, 
they caused a shortage of concrete designed 
for the runways of a Government airport. 

It was obvious from the testimony that 
the acts of these employees were mere symp- 
toms. The contracting company was per- 
forming a Government contract. Because of 
the extreme shortage in concrete loading, and 
because the Government knew about it, the 
company made a refund on the basis of a 
shortage of 451 tons; this, however, did not 
cover the entire shortage. From the testi- 
mony of witnesses, including the president 
of the contracting company, it appeared that 
the Government had not only been defrauded 
on the basis of a greater shortage than was 
accounted for, but that the employees were 
acting for the contracting company and were 
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simply obeying orders. They did not profit— 
the company did. 

I considered that the treatment of symp- 
toms was of no value in the enforcement of 
the law, and granted probation to the two 
employees. 

An effort should be made to remove the 
cause of wrongdoing and such an effort would 
reach fruition by denying an unworthy con- 
tracting company the right to be awarded 
Government contracts under any circum- 
stances. 

It is for these reasons that I commend the 
authorities in the great State of Florida for 
denying Duval Engineering & Contracting Co. 
any further contracts. Companies of this 
character and repute should be taught that 
fair dealing is not only proper, but necessary 
in doing business with municipalities. 

I take occasion to congratulate you on the 
splendid executive work you are doing in a 
great State. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT L. REEVES. 


This letter certainly evidences the de- 
gree of concern in this matter by the 
judiciary and is, to be sure, a highly un- 
usual statement for a district judge to 
make. Obviously, he is incensed at what 
he believes to be a great miscarriage of 
justice, and I most emphatically concur 
with him. I believe this letter to be most 
significant in that Judge Reeves is prob- 
ably the man most familiar with the 
case, having tried it recently, 

In light of this mounting evidence 
against Duval, I can see no alternative 
but to have the Corps of Engineers re- 
voke this contract. And, in light of the 
fact that, since 1957, Duval has been 
awarded nearly $18 million worth of Fed- 
eral-aid highway contracts, I will repeat 
my request that the Roads Investigating 
Subcommittee, on which I am ranking 
minority member, thoroughly investigate 
these projects in order to find out if the 
Federal Government has been defrauded 
on this $18 million worth of Federal-aid 
highways. 

Senator Kart E. Munopt, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, pres- 
ently conducting hearings on defense 
contracts, has already taken the lead in 
that body having requested an explana- 
tion from the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
concerning Duval’s being awarded this 
Government contract. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 16, Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg appeared as guest on Theodore 
Granik’s award winning television pro- 
gram “Youth Wants To Know.” This 
was the premiere showing over WABC~- 
TV, channel 7, in New York City and the 
program received wide acclaim. It may 
be interesting to note that Secretary 
Goldberg had the following to say at the 
conclusion of the program, “This is the 
most inquisitive and best informed panel 
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that I have appeared before since I took 
my office.” 

Mr. Speaker, WABC-TV is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing this excellent 
program to the great metropolitan area 
of New York City. A special word of 
praise should go to Mr. Joseph Stamler, 
vice president and general manager of 
the station, and Mr. Al Hollander, chan- 
nel 7 program director, as well as all 
other personnel associated with making 
this fine program possible. 

As a Member of Congress from the 
borough of Brooklyn in the city of New 
York, I am proud and delighted to note 
that the Hotel St. George, the largest 
hotel in the city of New York which is 
located in Brooklyn, is presenting this 
program over WABC-TV and I should 
like to pay special tribute to Milton Kes- 
tenberg, president of the Hotel St. 
George Corp., for pioneering in this pub- 
lic service effort. 

Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the Rrecorp a 
complete transcript of Secretary Gold- 
berg’s appearance on “Youth Wants To 
Know” at the conclusion of my remarks: 


“YoutH Wants To Know,” Sunpay, Apri 16, 
1961, THE HONORABLE ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, GUEST 


Mr. Barser. Ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to “Youth Wants To Know.” Our 
guest is Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

Secretary Goldberg is faced with many 
problems concerning the economic health of 
our country, but none is more urgent than 
the unemployment problem. Last month 
the number of unemployed represented 6.9 
percent of the Nation’s work force, a 20-year 
high for the month of March. Recently 
Secretary Goldberg said that within the 
coming year, the U.S. economy must turn 
up 10% million more jobs. We will have our 
first question for the Secretary in just a 
moment. 

[ Announcement. ] 

Mr. Barser. Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure 
to welcome you to “Youth Wants To Know.” 

Secretary Goupserc. Mr. Barber, it is a 
pleasure to be with this panel, one of the 
most informed and inquisitive panels in 
Washington. 

Mr. Barser. Thank you. Now let’s begin 
our questioning with Jerry. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, what indi- 
cations of an economic upturn do you see 
currently? 

Secretary GoLpBERG. Jerry, there are some 
signs of an economic upturn, but I want to 
warn that a few swallows don’t make a 
spring or even a summer. And steel pro- 
duction has moved up and that is help- 
ful. It has moved up several percentage 
points over the last period. As a result of 
the weather, construction activities have 
moved up. And then retail sales although 
they are not what they should be, are be- 
ginning to respond. Maybe they are re- 
sponding to the fact that all of our wom- 
en, those of us who are married, maybe some 
of your dates, went out and got some Easter 
hats and we have had a little upturn in re- 
tail sales as a result of Easter business, and 
finally there is a slight upturn in the amount 
of hours worked in our Nation’s factories. 
Not enough to bring a 40-hour week, but a 
little benefit over the period that existed 
during the last several months. 

Question. Do you believe then that cer- 
tain parts of the Kennedy antirecession 
program may prove unnecessary? 

Secretary GoLpBErG. Oh, no. : We need all 
of the recession program and I just left the 
President and we were discussing whether or 
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not it was not necessary to have further 
programs. That is a matter which is under 
study in the administration at the present 
time. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, what can be done 
about this hard core unemployment, and 
what is being done during this administra- 
tion right now? 

Secretary GoupBerc. Well, first of all, on 
the hard core of unemployment which some 
people call structural unemployment, the 
Congress of the United States has before it 
right at the present moment in conference 
an area redevelopment bill. This bill is de- 
signed to promote business opportunity and 
job opportunities in the areas which have 
been hit by chronic unemployment—struc- 
tural unemployment as some economists call 
it. 

Question. How would you furnish this so- 
called feed money to badly depressed areas 
where they haven’t money to start over 
again? 

Secretary GoLpBerc. Well, the bill before 
the Congress which I hope Congress will 
enact in the next few days after they get 
through with the conference, provides for 
leans and grants of several hundred million 
dollars to enable these communities to de- 
velop businesses that will replace the busi- 
nesses that have ceased to grant full em- 
ployment because of technological and other 
developments. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, we have been 
talking about quite a few recession meas- 
ures. I think one of the important things 
to consider is the cost of these measures. 
Exactly how much is this going to cost the 
Government? 

Secretary Gotpperc. Well, this is hard to 
say, but the Kennedy administration has 
been very conscious of cost considerations. 
Now, for example, our unemployment com- 
pensation extension bill, the temporary un- 
employment compensation extension bill, 
that is going to cost about a billion dollars 
and that is a very substantial sum of money 
by anybody’s reckoning. But we have im- 
posed a tax on employers starting in 1963 
to take care of the cost of that program. 

So the Kennedy programs have been based 
upon realistic considerations and also based 
on sound fiscal responsibilities. 

Question. But sir, if there is any in- 
crease in taxes at all, which you say will 
be necessary to finance these programs, is 
this a good measure in times of a recession, 
and won’t this aggravate the economic situ- 
ation? 

Secretary Go.tpperc. Not necessarily. It 
depends on how you impose your tax. In 
this particular situation we are granting 
the benefits in the next 12 months, but 
we are postponing the tax for 2 years. 
In that way we think we have an ideal pre- 
scription. We meet the problems of the re- 
cession. We do not add to the tax burden 
at the same time. We hope by that time 
that we will have recovered from the reces- 
sion and then it is appropriate to collect 
the taxes that will pay for the program that 
we put in during times of recession. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, if local areas are 
willing to sacrifice, can’t they solve most of 
their unemployment problem? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, local areas are 
doing a fine job. Take Scranton, Pa., for 
example. They have a great community ef- 
fort. They have a great State effort in the 
State of Pennsylvania, headed by their fine 
Governor, Governor Lawrence, and Mr. 
Batt, their commissioner in this area. But 
this problem is more than a local problem. 
We need a working partnership between lo- 
cal government, National Government, com- 
munity groups, labor people and manage- 
ment people to try and solve this problem. 

Question. Since you cited the example of 
Scranton, Pa., couldn’t other areas similar 
to this and in similar conditions solve this 
problem, thus making it not necessary for 
the Federal Government to intervene? 
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Secretary GoLpBerc. I wish they could. 
But the taxing powers which are basic, here, 
to a sound antirecession, and in fact a re- 
covery program, have been really exhausted 
by many of the States and localities. They 
have reached the maximum power to tax. 
They are unable to cope with the magnitude 
of the problem which is becoming nation- 
wide, by themselves. 

Let me give you a figure: We have classi- 
fied—I want to refer to the figure—101 ma- 
jor labor market areas of about 150, 
now, with a substantial labor surplus. This 
means that throughout the country, north, 
south, east, and west, we have a problem 
of substantial unemployment. And this 
means that we have a national responsi- 
bility as well as a State and local responsi- 
bility to deal with this subject. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, don’t you think 
it would be a great burden on many of our 
country’s employers to pass a bill to raise 
wages and at the same time encourage them 
to hire more people? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, the amount of 
tax we have imposed for example for un- 
employment compensation is four-tenths of 
1 percent additional tax. That is a very 
small tax. But because it is a small tax 
spread largely over all the employers in the 
country, we are able to raise a billion dol- 
lars, and a billion dollars is very important 
for the relief of people who have been un- 
employed many long periods. We have 
1,800,000 people right now who have been 
unemployed for 15 weeks or more. 

Question. Well, don’t you think it will be 
kind of a burden to ask them to raise the 
wages and then hire these other people and 
raise their wages to the same wages the 
other people working with them get? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Are you dealing now 
with our minimum wage law? 

Question. Yes. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, that is another 
subject. First we were dealing with taxes. 
On taxes we have imposed a very modest tax 
and we hope by the time that that tax takes 
effect we will have substantial business re- 
covery in the country. If we do there will 
be an adequate profit base to take care of 
that tax. 

Now on minimum wage, the studies of our 
Department indicate that when we raised 
the minimum wage last time in 1955, which 
took effect in 1956, we expanded employment 
opportunities rather than contracted unem- 
ployment opportunities. Now we think it 
adds up to improvement in the economy 
rather than retrogression in the economy. 

Question. Mr. Goldberg, would you con- 
sider a 3 percent unemployment rate the 
normal rate, and would you work strongly to 
lower this rate? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I think 3 percent is a 
high rate of unemployment. It is hard for 
me to accept the concept that any man who 
wants to work should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to do useful and fruitful work. 

Now it is true that there will always be a 
certain margin of unemployment in the 
country. This is because we are a tremen- 
dous country, this is because some people will 
be changing their jobs, this will be because 
some factories will be adjusting their prod- 
uct, so I suppose, and this is a very reluctant 
admission for me to make, that we have to 
live with a certain amount of unemployment. 

Now some countries believe that 2 percent 
is a high rate of unemployment. When the 
President mentioned 4 percent, and Mr. 
Heller, the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, mentioned 4 percent, they 
were not talking about desirable goals, they 
were saying we immediately or in the near 
future have to move the rate of unemploy- 
ment down from 6.9 to 4 percent as the first 
measure of our achievement. They were not 
saying that 4 percent was the ideal goal for 
unemployment. Four percent is too high an 
unemployment rate. 
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Mr. BARBER. Mr. Secretary, at a recent news 
conference did you not use the figure 4 per- 
dent, even though we would have a business 
upturn this year, the unemployment rate 
still would be 4 percent? 

Secretary Go.LpBerc. I said that unless 
Government, labor, and management did 
what they ought to do in this area, as I looked 
at the future employment and unemploy- 
ment figures, I was very fearful that we 
would have several million jobs that we 
have to provide—about 7 million—and stil] 
leave the rate of unemployment at 4 per- 
cent. And I mention this, not as a de- 
sirable situation, but as pointing up the 
challenge of the problem that lies ahead. 

Question. What percentage rate would you 
be satisfied with, of unemployment? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Personally? 

I would like to see everybody who wants 
to work and has the capacity to work fruit- 
fully employed and I would not like to deal 
with this in percentage terms. I don’t like 
to play the numbers game. 

Question. I mean practically, not ideally. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. All I would say is that 
we ought to strive toward the goal of bring- 
ing down unemployment to normal cyclical 
unemployment and normal employment of 
transitional people in the work force. 

I have mentioned that in some countries 
this is regarded to be 2 percent. Ours is 
a larger country and maybe there has to 
be a little more play in the joints. But I 
would certainly believe personally that 3 
percent is the top rate in the area that we 
are discussing. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, shouldn’t 
Government play only a position of leader- 
ship in solving our problems while manage- 
ment and labor supply the action? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. No, I don’t agree with 
that. I think the great action that has to 
be taken in the country is of course in the 
private sector of our economy. I have re- 
peatedly said that the best answer to un- 
employment are jobs at decent American 
wages in private industry. But Govern- 
ment has a responsibility in this area as 
well as industry and labor and the respon- 
sibility was written into our Constitution 
and first in our preamble when we said we 
had to provide for the general welfare, and 
secondly in the powers of Congress. When 
Congress was empowered to tax, to promote 
the common defense and the general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in a recent 11- 
point proposal for migrant workers, one 
point was that a collective bargaining pro- 
gram be established for farm workers. How 
could this be done for this generation with- 
out further education and possible corrup- 
tion? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, first of all I just 
testified yesterday on migrant farm labor. 
This is a sadly neglected area in our econ- 
omy. These are the forgotten people of the 
country. They not only do not enjoy the 
benefits of collective bargaining, they often 
do not have adequate housing. They have 
inadequate education. They have inade- 
quate health. They employ child labor. 
They do not have registration of contrac- 
tors who deal in migrant labor. So that what 
we have to deal with first, since this is a 
sadly neglected area in our society, our first 
measure, and yesterday I appeared in sup- 
port of first measures, but to see to it that 
on the farms no child works. I exempt from 
that family farms because the family en- 
vironment protects against too much heavy 
labor and too much hazardous labor. 

But I believe it ought to be a consensus in 
the United States as it is in industrial em- 
ployment, that children less than 14 years 
of age do not work on the Nation’s farms. 
We ought to house the migrant laborers ade- 
quately. We ought to see to it that a public 
group is created to watch over them. We 
ought to see to it that crew leaders do not 
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exploit them. We ought to see to their 
education. 

These are what I regard to be priority 
measures in the area of migrant farm labor. 

Question. Mr. Goldberg, could not the lo- 
cal, possibly the State, governments handle 
these problems that you have mentioned 
better than the Federal Government? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. No, I don’t think so, 
and as a matter of fact I have received letters 
from the States indicating that they need 
the help of the Federal Government in this 
area. For example, we have crew leaders. 
About nine States have enacted laws regu- 
lating crew leaders who recruit migrant labor. 
Six of the nine States have been in touch 
with me and they have said, “While we have 
regulated crew leaders, to evade our regula- 
tions crew leaders will take migrant labor 
to other States which do not regulate farm 
labor and protect them.” So you see, since 
they move across States lines, the constitu- 
tional test of interstate commerce is fully 
met, and we have a national responsibility to 
see to it that these citizens are afforded real 
protection. 

Question. How can the Federal Govern- 
ment move into this area which is obviously 
unorganized? The union representatives 
haven’t even been able to unionize these 
workers. To have collective bargaining, you 
have to have this type of organization. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. The Federal Govern- 
ment can move in by doing what they did 
for people when they enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which originally some of the 
unions opposed. 

The test for the Federal Government and 
for State governments is not whether unions 
support it or oppose it. The test is what is 
in the national interest and what is in the 
interests of people. The fact that unions 
either do or do not organize the migrant 
laborer does not excuse Government from its 
responsibility to provide minimal standards, 
just as we have in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, for wages, for children, and so on in that 
area. 

Now immediately in the migrant labor area 
we have not come to the wage problem. We 
are trying to deal with the elemental things: 
Health, hygiene, education, housing, crew 
leaders and matters of that type. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, at present 
under the Mexican labor program there are 
thousands of jobs on American farms being 
filled by Mexican citizens. Shouldn’t Amer- 
icans fill these jobs and therefore help to 
alleviate the farm problem? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Iam now dealing with 
proposals on the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram. One of the tests of the program, 
which is written into law and which will be 
written into the new law, is that domestic 
labor is not available to do the job. Only 
then do I and will I certify that foreign 
labor, Mexican labor, or labor from other 
countries is admissible for the purpose of 
doing farm labor. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, getting back to 
domestic migratory laborers, after the season 
is over and they pick their crops, they are 
then, shall we say, dumped in northern 
cities: Baltimore, Buffalo, New York. Whose 
responsibility is that now, the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State or local? 

Secretary GoLpserc. Unfortunately under 
present laws this is the responsibility of lo- 
cal governments and you have correctly por- 
trayed what happens. The average farm 
laborer of the migrant character works 100 
to 130 to 170 days a year and then he has 
unemployment unless he is able to get em- 
ployment in factories or other areas. 

I think this problem, which is the problem 
of sending hundreds of thousands of people 
across State lines in interstate commerce, is 
a problem which commands national atten- 
tion. 

Question. Well, now if he doesn’t get into 
other employment, Mr. Secretary—Senator 
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WutuiaMs I think says he makes about $790 
a year. That means he must with his family 
go on the local welfare rolls. Do you see 
any chance for the Federal Government giv- 
ing more money to areas impacted with 
migratory workers? The welfare aspects? 

Secretary Go.tpBerG. Senator WILLIAMS has 
been one of our great leaders in the area of 
trying to protect migrant labor. As pointed 
out, this statistic that you mentioned, seven 
hundred and some dollars, we have to add to 
it and I am sure he would agree—he agreed 
with me yesterday when I testified—that 
they earn in nonfarm employment a 
few hundred dollars more. The total is 
about $930, but that can’t support a family. 
So that is true that when we advance stand- 
ards, despite the common conception we are 
always increasing costs, that does not neces- 
sarily follow, because we are not going to 
allow these people to starve. And so cost 
exists in one area or another. The best way 
to do it is to do what has been done in the 
distressed areas bill and the area redevelop- 
ment bill, where we are now making pro- 
visions to encourage the employment of 
rural labor as well as industrial labor. 

Question. Mr. Goldberg, now that there 
are approximately five and a half or six 
million people unemployed and continually 
more being let off their job because of auto- 
mation, how do you see that we can employ 
these people and what types of jobs do you 
think we can fit them in? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. You have put your 
finger on a very important problem. I have 
estimated that next year we will have to 
create, if we have full employment, 1044 mil- 
lion jobs. I have estimated that even if we 
had 4 percent unemployment we would have 
to create 7 million jobs. 

Now part of this is, we hope, the pro- 
grams we have advanced already will help. 
We hope to create better opportunities for 
business so that private jobs can be created. 
And we are giving our continuing attention 
right now, the President and his advisers, to 
the whole question of whether or not the 
programs we have thus far advanced are 
adequate to realize our goal of reasonably 
full employment in the country. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, are our present 
laws adequate to deal with the gangsterism 
and corruption in our labor unions? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, we have a new 
set of laws which was enacted about a year 
ago. It has been my philosophy first of all 
that laws don’t solve all problems, any more 
than the Ten Commandments solved all of 
our moral problems in the country. Before 
I will be ready to go to the Congress for 
additional laws in this area, I want to study 
the laws that have already been entrusted 
to me. After I do so, if I am of the opinion 
as a Government official in charge of this 
area that existing laws are not adequate, I 
will not hesitate to go to the Congress for 
additional legislation. 

Question. Mr. Secretary in relation to the 
Communist problem, why has it been neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to enact 
laws preventing members of the Communist 
Party to hold office in a labor union? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, because this has 
been the theory of the Federal Government, 
and I must say with considerable justifica- 
tion, that Communists do not enter labor 
unions for the purpose of really working 
in labor unions, but that they enter labor 
unions for the purpose of carrying out the 
functions of the Communist Party. 

I have had some experience in this area, 
when I represented the CIO and participated 
in the expulsion of the Communist unions. 
And I must say there is considerable validity 
to this position of the Government. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, in a recent 
news story of last week it was rumored that 
Mr. Reuther is rather upset with the Presi- 
dent, saying that he has paid far too much 
attention to foreign affairs and has not put 
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enough attention on the domestic problems 
of job opportunities and the unemployed. 

What answer would you have to that? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. First of all it is highly 
natural and understandable that our Presi- 
dent should at the moment be devoting his 
prime attention to the great questions of 
survival. This is the question which is in- 
volved in foreign affairs, but I must say in 
all fairness to the President and with due 
respect to my friend Walter Reuther, I have 
never had any difficulty going to the Presi- 
dent and discussing with him important 
questions of domestic policy. I have just, 
45 minutes ago, finished a 45-minute dis- 
cussion with our President on the whole area 
of employment and unemployment. 

Question. Sir, William Morton of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board said that productivity 
should be increased and the gain should be 
passed on to the consumer through lower 
prices rather than to the unions through— 
to labor through higher wages or manage- 
ment through higher prices. Don’t you agree 
with this? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, I hope the con- 
sumer and labor and management benefits 
from our increased productivity. One of the 
things we must remember in the country al- 
ways is that we believe in not a stationary 
standard of living but we believe in advanc- 
ing our standard of living. And we have 
many people in the country who still do not 
enjoy an adequate standard of living. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, here is a theo- 
retical question—utopian one, I guess: We 
have Mr. Stevenson at the U.N. seeking peace, 
we have diplomats in Geneva seeking peace. 
If we did get peace and then a demobiliza- 
tion of the people in the Army, just how 
would they be absorbed in the labor move- 
ment? 

Mr. BARBER. Excuse me. I am very sorry 
to tell you that we will not have a chance 
to hear the Secretary’s answer because we are 
almost completely out of time. I am sorry, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I am sorry, too, be- 
cause this was a very good question, but 
after Korea we had full employment without 
a tremendous armament budget. I am con- 
fident we can achieve it. 

Mr. Barser. Now we will have a final word 
from our guest in just a moment after this 
very important message. 

{| Announcement. ] 

Mr. Barser. Secretary Goldberg, thank you 
very much for being our guest. 

Secretary GoupBERG. It is a great pleasure 
and I ought to correct myself. I said “after” 
Korea to you, Tom. I meant before Korea. 
I am delighted to share these thoughts with 
you and this bears out that this is the most 
inquisitive and best informed panel that I 
have appeared before since I took my office. 

Mr. BarBer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, 
very much. 





Farm Cost Prices as Compared to Prices 
Received for Farm Products 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the session, acting under authority 
granted by House Resolution 86, Repre- 
sentative Harotp Coo.ey,. chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, di- 
rected the Subcommittee on Equipment, 
Supplies, and Manpower to inquire into 
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the cost of farm production and to study 
the impact of the cost-price squeeze on 
American agriculture. 

Since that time hearings have been 
held in Washington, in Memphis, Tenn., 
and in Sioux City, Iowa. On Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, May 15, 16, 
and 17, the committee will hold addi- 
tional hearings here in Washington to 
fill in the picture of the situation as out- 
lined earlier by farmers and spokesmen 
for their organizations in all fields of 
agriculture. 

That this inquiry is vital to American 
agriculture is evidenced not alone by the 
statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman that such a study is the 
most important facet to a solution of our 
agricultural problems but by the truly 
startling attendance of farmers at our 
field hearings. In Memphis the hearings 
had to be scheduled in the Memphis 
Civic Auditorium to provide for the large 
group who attended. In Sioux City, as 
in Memphis, many farmers had to file 
statements because of the large numbers 
waiting to counsel with the committee. 
At Memphis farmers from throughout 
the Midsouth were in attendance. In 
Sioux City the committee heard farmers 
and livestock men from Kansas, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Illinois, and in many 
other sections of the midwest Farm Belt. 

Members of the subcommittee have 
worked diligently to gather the pertinent 
information on this vital problem. I 
wish to commend each of them for their 
vital contributions to this inquiry. 
Members of the committee are JoHN L. 
McMutian, of South Carolina; WarT- 
KInNS M. AssiTT, of Virginia; CLARK 
W. TuHompson, of Texas; FranxK A. STUB- 
BLEFIELD, of Kentucky; Haro.tp B. Mc- 
SwEEn, of Louisiana; CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
of California; Detpert L. Latta, of Ohio; 
Pau. FInb.ey, of Illinois; Ben REIFEL, of 
South Dakota; and Dr. A. Fern6és-IsSERN, 
of Puerto Rico. Chairman HAROLD 
CooLEy and Representative CHARLES 
Hoeven, both as ex officio members, have 
made excellent contributions to the work 
of the subcommittee as have other mem- 
bers of the full committee. And, we have 
enjoyed the assistance of interested 
Members who are not assigned to the 
Committee on Agriculture but who rec- 
ognize the vital aspects of the problem 
and the work underway. 

We have employed the talents of the 
Honorable John Mac Smith, of West 
Memphis, Ark., who has served as the 
general counsel for the inquiry. He has 
worked long and hard at the task as- 
signed the subcommittee by the Congress. 

As a means of better acquainting 
Members with the scope of this study, 
at this point it is proper to place in the 
ReEcorp a copy of the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the committee last March 14 
by the general counsel, John Mac Smith. 

Much information—not only statisti- 
cal, but in the nature of human problems 
as presented by the farmers and their 
families—has been submitted to the 
committee. More information of great 
significance is expected at the additional 
hearings. From this great compilation 
of information and comment by farmers 
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and agricultural interests, it will be the 
task of the subcommittee to bring forth 
to the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and through that committee to the Con- 
gress, those recommendations and pro- 
posals that will seek to counter this ero- 
sive impact of the cost-price squeeze on 
our farming families and the farming 
communities of the Nation: 


MakcuH 14, 1961. 

Memorandum to: Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
chairman, Committce on Agriculture, 
US. House of Representatives; Hon. E. 
C. Gatuincs, chairman, Subcommittee 
on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, 
Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of 
Representatives; Hon. CHARLES OB. 
HoEVEN, Committee on Agriculture, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

From: John Mac Smith, general counsel, 
Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, 
and Manpower, Committee on Agricul- 
ture, U.S. House of Representatives. 

Subject: Investigation and survey relative 
to farm cost prices as compared to prices 
received for farm products. 

Pursuant to your direction, I have made 
a preliminary study in regard to the survey 
and investigation relative to the above sub- 
ject to be made by the Subcommittee on 
Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I am pleased to submit the 
results of that study to you. 


I. AUTHORITY 


A. The basic authority for the survey and 
investigation on the part of the subcom- 
mittee is House Resolution 86, 87th Congress, 
ist session, which was agreed to February 
9, 1961. 

B. In addition, Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, U.S. House of Representatives, has di- 
rected that the Subcommittee on Equipment, 
Supplies, and Manpower, proceed immedi- 
ately with the survey and investigation in 
order that a prompt but accurate report as 
to the conditions relative to the subject be 
submitted at the earliest practicable date 
so that appropriate action may be taken. 


II. NEED FOR THE SURVEY AND INVESTIGATION 


A. The consumer has a distorted under- 
standing of farm income and farm condi- 
tions, which redounds to the detriment of 
the farmer. 

1. By reason of information which has 
been furnished over recent years to the news 
media the farmer has been pictured day 
after day as constantly at the public trough, 
and the primary cause of the rise in the 
price of consumer goods. 

Chairman Coo.ry stated the condition 
accurately and succinctly in his remarks in 
the House of Representatives, 86th Congress, 
2d session, on September 1, 1960, when he 
said that there had been over the years ‘a 
design and calculation to inflame consumers 
against farmers.” 

2. This misunderstanding as to the farm 
problem must be corrected, and the con- 
sumer must be apprised as to the true farm 
condition. Actually, the farmer isn’t getting 
anything like his equitable share of the price 
which the consumer is paying, for example: 
the consumer pays approximately $3.94 for 
a broadcloth shirt, and of this amount the 
farmer receives 28 cents; thus, if the farmer 
gave the cotton for the shirt the consumer 
would still have to pay $3.66 for the shirt. 
(S.P. 119, Agricultural Extension Service, the 
University of Tennessee, August 1960.) This 
is only one example of the disparity in prices 
received by the farmer and prices paid by 
the consumer, and similar figures, can be 
furnished as to every article processed from 
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a farm product, which the consumer pur- 
chases. Despite this fact, the consumer con- 
stantly reads, hears, and sees the farmer as 
the ward of a beneficent Government. It is 
believed the survey and investigation can 
do much to correct the false pictures of the 
farmer in the event the survey and investi- 
gation is thorough. 

B. The true picture of the farm problem 
must be presented to Congress and the gen- 
eral public. 

1. The real need, however, for the survey 
and investigation is to point out to Congress 
and to the general public the sorry plight 
of the farmer who is being crushed out of 
existence by the squeeze between rising cost 
prices and falling prices for the products 
which he produces. I quote from a few of 
the letters and telegrams which Representa- 
tive GATHINGS has received since the publi- 
cation of news items in regard to the in- 
vestigation of farm machinery costs. 

“Unless we have help like you are going 
to give us, in 3 more years the farmers will 
begin to fall by the wayside like a bunch 
of flies in a DDT bomb. 

“This section of the United States is very 
dependent on farming and this action is 
long overdue. As you well know, the cost- 
price squeeze has been working us over. If 
some of it can be alleviated through this in- 
vestigation, then you have certainly per- 
formed a great service for this section as 
well as the country as a whole. 

“This investigation is long overdue, and I 
hope and pray your committee will not only 
get the true facts, but better still will find 
some solution to a very serious problem af- 
fecting (farm machinery) dealers and the 
farmers they serve.” 

“I think the investigation of farm ma- 
chinery, spare parts, and maintenance is 
justified and you are to be commended for 
pushing it.” 

“The cotton farmers of the State and 
Nation * * * most interested in your at- 
tempt to lower cost of machinery. Not 
many years ago 10 bales of cotton would buy 
one heavy-duty farm tractor, and it now 
takes 40 bales of cotton.” 

“I know 15,000 to 20,000 people directly 
and indirectly who make their living farm- 
ing and these farmers are trying to hold up 
a great burden by paying $10,000 for a com- 
bine and $20,000 for a cottonpicker. What 
is very alarming to me is that some of our 
best farmers are giving up and hoping that 
they can get someone else to rent their land. 
If prices keep going up as they have been, 
the whole situation is in danger of collapse 
and will fall in on top of labor and the 
manufacturers.” 

2. The economic position of the American 
farmer is tragic when it is noted that his 
net income has dropped from $17.3 billion 
in 1947 to $11.6 billion in 1960, which is an 
income reduction of more than 30 percent. 
It cannot be argued that the 1960 recession 
was in anywise responsible for this miser- 
able condition for the farmer received even 
less in 1959, that figure being $11.3 billion 
(Economic Report of the President, Janu- 
ary 1961). 

What was happening to the cost prices of 
the farmer while the price he was receiving 
for his products was plummeting to new 
lows? Between the years 1946 and 1960 the 
farmer's cost for farm machinery more than 
doubled; his cost for motor vehicles increased 
87 percent; the cost of fertilizer increased 25 
percent; and his interest, taxes and wage 
rates increased 45 percent (“Agricultural 
Prices.” U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Oct. 15, 1960). 

8. Unless the farm income is increased or 
the farm costs are reduced, the future of a 
large segment of our society is confronted 
with immediate tragedy. 
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III, WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY THE SURVEY 
AND INVESTIGATION 


A. A forum will be offered to the farmer 
and the manufacturer. 

1. The farmer will be given an opportunity 
to tell his own story. This is a story of 
pathos, a story when told by the farmer 
rather than by someone for him, will appeal 
to the spirit of fairness and equity which 
have always been characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people. When a true word picture is 
painted by the farmer himself it is entirely 
possible that prejudice on the part of the 
consumer will, to say the least, be dissipated. 

2. The manufacturer likewise has a story 
to tell, for he has been beset by increasing 
costs. However, he has had the means by 
the use of public relation experts and paid 
advertisement to tell his story to the public. 
Regardless of this, he should be made wel- 
come to tell his story before the subcommit- 
tee with the same degree of welcome as will 
be extended to the farmer. 

It is possible, although not probable, that 
the manufacturer may come to the conclu- 
sion he is pricing himself out of the farm 
market, and should make some concessions 
as to price relative to the articles he is sell- 
ing to the public. This hope is based upon 
the fact that the two largest farm machinery 
manufacturers showed a substantial decrease 
as to earnings in 1960 by comparison to the 
1959 earnings, as follows: 

Per share 
International Harvester: 
9 months, July 1959--___-.-------- $4. 12 


& months, July 1060.........i..... 2.51 

Estimated earnings in 1960_______- 3.25 
Deere & Co.: 

© months, July 1060... ....nenos-<e 5.99 

® months, July. 1960... ........0.-»- 1.33 

Estimated earnings in 1960_____-__- 2.45 


3. Congress will be furnished an accurate 
and complete report upon the plight of the 
American farmer in order that its member- 
ship may take such action as may be deemed 
appropriate to remedy this situation. 


Iv. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The cooperation on the part of the 
executive branch of the Government should 
be requested. A copy of this memorandum 
may be made available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in order that he will be advised 
as to the intended survey and investigation. 

B. Preliminary hearings should be held in 
the farm areas. 

1. It is suggested that a hearing be ar- 
ranged in the cotton section, preferably 
Memphis, Tenn., and also a hearing be ar- 
ranged in the grain section, preferably Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

2. These local hearings should attract nu- 
merous farmers who are unable to come to 
Washington for hearings. The local wit- 
nesses who have an important statement up- 
on the subject of the investigation could 
then be invited to the hearings in Wash- 
ington. 

C. Manufacturers and processors should be 
contacted. 

1. Manufacturers and processers of farm 
machinery and other products used by the 
farmer should be contacted and their story 
obtained. It is believed these companies 
will send representatives to Washington, if 
representatives are not here on a perma- 
nent basis, for informal discussion, thus 
eliminating the expense of trips for this pur- 
pose. Representatives of these firms should 
be invited to the Washington hearings. 

D, Government and other lending agen- 
cies should be contacted. 

1. It is believed that a substantial por- 
tion of the credit extended to farmers is ex- 
tended by Government lending agencies. As 
indicated the rise in interest is an impor- 
tant cost factor to the farmer, and these 
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agencies will, no doubt, be willing to co- 
operate. 

2. Insurance companies and other com- 
panies making mortgage loans to farmers 
should be contacted in order that interest 
costs to the farmer may be explored. 

E. Farmers’ organizations should be con- 
tacted. 

1. The Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, Na- 
tional Grange and other farm organizations 
should be fully advised and their assistance 
requested. 

Vv. CONCLUSION 

This memorandum, as above stated, is 
preliminary as to nature, and as the survey 
investigation proceeds additional memo- 
randums will be furnished. 





White Paper on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Department white paper was sum- 
marized in a recent newspaper article 
which is here included as a condensa- 
tion: 

UNITED STATES Puts CUBA IN RED BLOC 

(By Robert Young) 


WASHINGTON, May 2.—The United States 
today designated Cuba a member of the Com- 
munist bloc and declared that the govern- 
ment of Premier Fidel Castro has taken on 
aspects of the Hitler and Mussolini dictator- 
ships. 

The State Department said it appears that 
Castro considers Cuba “further along the 
Communist road” than some of the other 
countries in the bloc dominated by Russia 
and Red China. 

The Department issued a long statement 
in response to Castro’s May Day actions pro- 
claiming Cuba a Socialist state, abolishing 
elections and clamping new restrictions on 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


ON WAY A LONG TIME 


The Department said Castro’s planting 
Cuba solidly in the sphere of international 
communism should come as no surprise be- 
cause Castro has been heading into the open 
embrace of the Sino-Soviet bloc for some 
time. 

The statement, made public by Lincoln 
White, State Department press officer, ad- 
vised the American people not to be con- 
fused by Castro’s use of the word “Socialist” 
rather than “Communist” in describing 
Cuba’s form of government. 

The Department noted that only Russia 
and Czechoslovakia call themselves Socialist 
republics in this stage of their projected de- 
velopment toward communism, whereas the 
other satellite countries in the Communist 
bloc, including Red China, describe them- 
selves as people’s republics. 


TRAGIC FOR CUBAN CITIZEN 


“It would therefore appear,” the statement 
said, “that Castro considers Cuba farther 
along the Communist road than some of the 
other countries in the bloc.” 

In reference to Castro’s declaration that 
Cuba was abandoning the free elections he 
had promised in favor of people’s mass meet- 
ings, the State Department commented that 
the Cuban citizen under the Castro regime is 
in really a tragic situation. Even Russia has 
so-called elections, although there is no real 
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choice among candidates, the statement con- 
tinued, so again Castro seems to have gone 
the other members of the Communist bloc 
one better. 

“The Cuban has but one choice; namely, 
to say ‘si,” and even that not in a duly- 
constituted election but in a contrived mass 
meeting,” the Department said. 

A SHRUG MIGHT BE DEATH 

“The average Cuban is in trouble if he so 
much as shrugs his shoulders. He is in real 
trcouble—he can be put in jail or put to 
death—if he says ‘no’.” 

The State Department asserted that 
Castro’s election-substitute, mass meetings, 
“sound very much like Hitler and Mussolini’s 
mass gatherings.” 

The Department quoted Jose Marti, Cuba’s 
19th century “George Washington,” as warn- 
ing that the socialist idea is dangerous 
in two ways. 

Marti, a Cuban national hero, said social- 
ism introduces a “confused foreign doctrine” 
and permits ambitious men to rise in the 
world, “to stand above the crowd by faking 
arrogance and fury and by pretending to be 
impassioned defenders of the underprivi- 
leged.” 


My concern is not in criticizing the 
findings which appeared to be accurate, 
but the fact that this report is many days, 
if not weeks or months, late in being re- 
leased. Indeed, the American people, I 
feel sure, had reached these conclusions 
long ago, and now the State Department 
assessment so belated is almost comical 
in its pronouncements. It would be 
comical if it were not so tragic, our con- 
duct as Cuba went communistic. The 
tragedy is in two parts. First, that 
American lives and property were taken 
and the United States did nothing to 
protect them. Such protection is clearly 
within our rights, and the failure to act 
becomes patently an admission of weak- 
ness, vascillation, and indecision in the 
eyes of our neighbors in the world. No 
one, then, would have contested our 
right to invade Cuba, as we have done 
some 30 times in Latin America to pro- 
tect our citizens against the threat of 
loss of life or property. The tragedy 
was our failure to act immediately when 
we clearly had the right. 

Second, the tragedy is compounded 
and made the grounds for additional 
loss of life and property by our second 
failure to act to prevent a greater Com- 
munist buildup in Cuba. Why, oh why, 
does our Government let the precious 
hours and days slip away while Castro 
beefs up Cuba’s military might for the 
showdown which most assuredly will 
come and most assuredly must and will 
be lead by the United States. 

I, for one, am appalled at our failure 
to act, and over the condoning of our 
mistakes and/or our inability to learn 
from our mistakes which results from 
our alleged bipartisan harmony to show 
the world a unity of purpose. My un- 
dying belief is that the United States 
should protect by force of arms when 
necessary the lives of her citizens and 
their property when jeopardized unfairly 
and illegaliy by any other nation. I shall 
never agree to a weak and supine policy 
underlying our foreign aid and our for- 
eign relations as they exist today. It is 
late, but I suggest and I pray that it is 
not too late for tough action, not just 
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' tough talk. We must tell the world our 
terms in maintaining freedom and justice 
and peace. Terms which preclude Com- 


munist subversion and our pronounce- 
ments firm and clear should be overtly 
backed up by military power and our 
willingness to use our armed strength. 


SENATE 
Tvespay, May 9, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who turneth Thy face 
toward those who work Thy will in the 
world, as on yet another day we take 
anew the cup of our freedom, crimsoned 
with great cost, may we be gratefully 
mindful of its sacred meaning. As those 
lifted to pedestals of public office, may we 
be reverent in its use. Make more worthy 
in faith and uprightness the hands of 
those who hold it high in trust for all. 

Keep us faithful when others falter; 
keep us still pursuing when others give 
up the quest; keep us hopeful when our 
fairest dreams seem as but mocking 
mirages of the desert; keep our integrity 
unsullied when the siren songs of selfish 
expediency assail our ears, as we labor 
on with valor for the enthronement on 
earth of Thy reign of law and love, of 
equity and righteousness, nor ever doubt 
the final triumph of Thy redemptive 
purposes for all men. 

We ask it through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 8, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4 OF 
1961, RELATING TO FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT— (H. DOC. 
NO. 159) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
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Only as we get tough can we prevent 
world war III. A weaker policy will 
surely bring on the holocaust. 

While I am just one voice, I am sure 
a majority of the American people would 
rather risk their lives now than to invite 
Communist enslavement by appease- 


This Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 
1961 follows upon my message of April 
13, 1961 to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The plan provides for greater flexibility 
in the handling of the business before 
the Commission, permitting its disposi- 
tion at different levels so as better to 
promote its efficient dispatch. Thus, 
matters both of an adjudicatory and 
regulatory nature may, depending upon 
their importance and their complexity, 
be finally consummated by divisions of 
the Commission, individual Commission- 
ers, hearing examiners, and, subject to 
the provisions of section 7(a) of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 241), 
by other employees. This will relieve the 
Commissioners from the necessity of 
dealing with many matters of lesser im- 
portance and thus conserve their time 
for the consideration of major matters 
of policy and planning. There is, how- 
ever, reserved to the Commission as a 
whole the right to review any such de- 
cision, report or certification either upon 
its own initiative or upon the petition of 
a party or intervenor demonstrating to 
the satisfaction of the Commission the 
desirability of having the matter re- 
viewed at the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Commission, for mandatory 
review of any such decision, report or 
certification upon the vote of a majority 
of the Commission less one member. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
with reference to particular problems to 
divisions of the Commission, to Com- 
missioners, to hearing examiners, to em- 
ployees and boards of employees must 
require continuous and flexible han- 
dling, depending both upon the amount 
and nature of the business, that function 
is placed in the Chairman by section 2 
of the plan. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected func- 
tions. It is, however, impracticable to 
itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, as amended. 








May 9 


ment. The showdown is approaching, 
Every American citizen and every nation 
must now go through an agonizing re- 
appraisal, freedom or slavery, if com- 
munism’s total conquest of the world is 
to = stopped in its tracks and driven 
back.’ 





I recommend that the Congress al- 
low the reorganization plan to become 
effective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, May 9, 1961, 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Elmer W. Disspayne, of 
Tennessee, to be U.S. marshal for the 
Middle District of Tennessee, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Flood Control- 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


A letter from the director, the American 
Legion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a financial report of the 
organization, as of December 31, 1960 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT ON PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY 
RECEIVED By STATE SURPLUS PROPERTY 
AGENCIES FOR DISTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on personal and real prop- 
erty received by State Surplus Property 
Agencies for distribution to public health 
and educational institutions and civil de- 
fense organization, for the period January 1, 
through March 31, 1961 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


ELIMINATION OF RIGHT OF APPEAL FROM Svu- 
PREME COURT OF PUERTO RICO TO COURT 
or APPEALS FOR THE First CIRCUIT 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to eliminate the right of appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico to 
the Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered, granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Mineral Wells, Tex., relating to administra- 
tive procedures before regional directors of 
the Department of Labor, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point 
House Concurrent Resolution 11 adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota, April 10, 1961, and congratulating 
Robert E. Hansen, of South St. Paul, 
presently national senior vice comman- 
der in Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hansen is a very re- 
spected and esteemed friend of many 
years and one whose selection for high 
Office in this great national organization 
of veterans has been a source of keen 
pleasure and pride on the part of his 
many friends in Minnesota and through- 
out the country. 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11 


Concurrent resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion to the Veterans of Foreign Wars for 
selecting Minneapolis and St. Paul as its 
1962 convention site; and congratulating 
Robert E. Hansen, who is to be installed as 
national commander in chief of the 
organization 
Whereas the national convention of the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States is scheduled, for the first time in the 

history of the organization, to be held in 

Minneapolis and St. Paul during the week 

of August 10 to August 17, 1962; and 
Whereas it is estimated that approximately 

35,000 members from every State in the Na- 

tion will be in attendance at this conven- 

tion; and 
Whereas Robert E. Hansen, South St. Paul, 
Minn., former past department of Minnesota 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and presently national senior vice com- 
mander and chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars will be in command as national 
commander in chief during the aforemen- 
tioned convention: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring therein), That the 

Legislature of the State of Minnesota 

hereby expresses appreciation to the Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 

for selecting Minneapolis and St. Paul as 

the 1962 convention site; and be it further 
Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring therein), That Mr. 

Robert E. Hansen is hereby congratulated 

and commended for having attained national 

prominence as the first Minnesota member 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to be se- 
lected as national commander in chief; and 
be it further 

Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring therein), That the 

chief clerk of the house be instructed to 

transmit copies of this resolution to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars national headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., to Mr. Robert E. Han- 
sen, and to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
department of Minnesota. 
E. J. CHILGREN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
KARL F.. ROLVAAG, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives April 
10, 1961. 
G. H. Leany, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate, April 12, 1961. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SAMOAN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, by 
Senate Resolution 330, 86th Congress, 
the Senate directed the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
make a study of conditions in American, 
or Eastern, Samoa. This strategic area, 
the only American territory south of the 
equator, has been under our flag for 60 
years, and while we have accomplished 
a great deal, there yet remains much 
to be done. 

On behalf of the committee, Senator 
OREN E. Lone, of Hawaii, agreed to head 
a study group to Samoa, and in Decem- 
ber of last year visited the islands and 
made an extensive on-the-spot survey 
and study. So highly do the people of 
Eastern Samoa think of the efforts of 


the able junior Senator from Hawaii 
that their popularly elected legislature 
has enacted a formal concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the gratitude of the 
people for his visit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution of 
the Seventh Samoan Legislature appear 
in the Recorp as it was transmitted to 
the committee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hovse CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 15 


Concurrent resolution offering the thanks 
of the people of American Samoa to Sen- 
ator OREN E. Lona, of Hawaii, for his efforts 
on their behalf 


Whereas Senator Oren E. Lone, of Hawaii, 
has given instinctively of his time and en- 
ergy as a member of the U.S. Senate, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and its Territories Subcommittee, 
on behalf of the people of American Samoa; 
and 

Whereas Senator Lone has shown his in- 
terest and concern for American Samoa 
during his recent Official trip to Samoa and 
the investigations and studies of the prob- 
lems of American Samoa in connection 
therewith which he initiated: Now, there~ 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Seventh Legislature of American 
Samoa (the Senate concurring), That the 
people of American Samoa, acting through 
their legislature, extend their heartfelt 
gratitude to Senator Oren E. Lone for his 
untiring efforts on their behalf, including 
his efforts to seek the enactment of con- 
gressional legislation which would permit 
American Samoa to be represented in the 
House of Representatives of the U.S. Con- 
gress by a nonvoting delegate; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution shall be sent to the 
Honorable OrEN E. Lone, U.S. Senator from 
Hawait. 

Rapr SoToa, 
President of the Senate 
MuvacutvutTra F. Tuts, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 





PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Council of the City of Rochester, and 
the Common Council of the City of Yon- 
kers, both of the State of New York, 
have adopted resolutions favoring the 
establishment of a Federal Department 
of Urban Affairs. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 61-33 
Resolution by Council of City of Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Whereas problems facing urban communi- 
ties all across our Nation are becoming 
larger and more pronounced; and 

Whereas two-thirds of our Nation’s pop- 
ulation now reside in urban communities 
and are in desperate need of a strong spokes- 
man of the highest Cabinet rank and au- 
thority as has been the case for farmers, 
business and commercial people, and labor 
for many years; and 

Whereas this council recognizes the ne- 
cessity for strong, jus and healthy local 
governments, yet fully realizes the urgent 
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desirability of seeking better solutions to 
the many complex problems of today’s ur- 
ban living; and 

Whereas it would be definitely advan- 
tageous to all municipalities if they had a 
central place to turn to for leadership and 
coordination of the various Federal activi- 
ties affecting cities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this council enthusiasti- 
cally endorse in principle the proposed Fed- 
eral legislation now, or soon to be, before 
the Congress of the United States which 
would establish a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to our area congressional Rep- 
resentatives and the two U.S. Senators from 
New York State. 


RESOLUTION 286-1961 


Resolution adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of Yonkers 


Resolved, That this common council en- 
dorses the recent recommendation by Pres- 
ident Kennedy to the Congress that a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing be 
created and raised at the same time to 
Cabinet level. It appears that at present 
approximately 70 percent of our national 
population resides in urban areas and with 
the continuing trend to the cities many 
serious problems have resulted, to which 
Yonkers is no exception—such as the de- 
terioration of central business areas, the 
growth of slums and simultaneous decrease 
in adequate and decent housing, the de- 
cline in transit and transportation facili- 
ties, the squeeze in education caused pri- 
marily by the lack of funds, the developing 
shortage in parks and recreational facilities 
and finally the question of air and water 
pollution. It would seem to be advisable 


for a single agency to treat with all of these 
difficulties on a national scale so that their 
solution may be ultimately achieved through 


active cooperation and leadership. 

It is requested that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the city clerk to both 
of our US. Senators and to our Congress- 
man urging them to fully support the rec- 
ommendation by the President. 


RESOLUTIONS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
OF THE CHURCH OF THE NAZA- 
RENE IN UPSTATE NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
young people of the Church of the Naza- 
rene in upstate New York, protesting 
against the sale of pornographic litera- 
ture, the increasing propaganda of the 
liquor industry, and all forms of gam- 
bling, and so forth. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE YOUNG PEOPLE 
OF THE CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE IN UP- 
STATE NEw York 
Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

We believe this is His directive that, we as 

Nazarene young people, should exert every 

effort to instill Christian influence and mo- 

rality into the society in which we live, thus 
to preserve it, and give it a spiritual flavor 
pleasing to Him. 

We believe that we have a very great re- 
sponsibility to those who live in our com- 
munities, to our civil authorities, to our 
State and Christian heritages, and to our 
descendants, that we must protest and work 
to destroy all manner of moral evil and com- 
mend and cooperate with every force that 
promotes moral integrity. 
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We further believe that society can be 
changed only as human nature is changed 
individually, and this by the saving grace of 
Jesus Christ, and that our first responsibility 
is to witness to the redeeming grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. However, we cannot turn 
away indifferently from a concern for the 
moral climate around us and from our obli- 
gation to help make our society a better and 
safer place in which to live. 

Whereas our communities today are being 
victimized by those who seek financial gain 
in trafficking in moral evil, appealing to 
man’s worst nature, and whereas there are 
many movements afoot which we believe 
would lead to eventual spiritual, moral, and 
national decay; Be it 

Resolved: 

1. That we protest the sale of porno- 
graphic literature in our respective commu- 
nities and that we encourage and cooperate 
with our local authorities in enforcing Sec- 
tion 1141, et seq., of the New York State 
Penal Law; 

2. That we protest the increasing propa- 
ganda of the liquor industry through the ex- 
isting forms of mass media, and especially 
the sale of alcoholic beverages to young peo- 
ple under 21 years of age; 

3. That we protest all forms of gambling, 
lewdness, violence and dishonesty, and en- 
courage and cooperate with our local author- 
ities in bringing about a lawful end of all 
such forms of immorality; and 

Whereas we recognize the Christian re- 
sponsibility to pray for, support and coop- 
erate with our governmental officials; be it 

Resolved: 

4. That we encourage our societies to reg- 
ularly and sincerely pray for our civil lead- 
ers and that realizing the heavy burdens that 
rest upon their shoulders and the far- 
reaching effects of their decisions, we espe- 
cially ask our societies to pray for our Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy and our Governor, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller; 

5. That we commend President John F. 
Kennedy in his recent forthright stand in 
support of our constitutional guarantees of 
religious freedom and the separation of 
church and state; 

6. That we commend the overall efforts 
and ask for the continuation of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in their 
endeavor to investigate and ferret out sub- 
versiveness and preserve our American free- 
doms under authorization and power con- 
tained in Public Law 01, 79th Congress; 

7. That we recognize the holiness and sov- 
ereignty of God, that He has a divine pur- 
pose for all men, that He is vitally interested 
in the affairs of the state and that we seek 
to promote individual and national repent- 
ance that will renew our faith in Him who 
is able to put to flight the enemy and deliver 
us from evil; and 

8. That we encourage our Christian young 
people to enter fields of public service, 
and that in the tradition of Daniel, they 
bring a godly witness into government. 

Rev. Roy E. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman. 

Rev. Cart BAKER, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF YONKERS’ COM- 
MON COUNCIL IN SUPPORT OF 
DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
cities of the United States are at the 
present time facing very serious prob- 
lems. Some of these problems can best 
be handled at the levels of State or local 
government, but others undoubtedly 
must receive the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In recognition of that fact, the Fed- 
eral Government already has undertaken 
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a number of programs granting financia] 
and planning assistance to urban com- 
munities. A major difficulty in admin- 
istration of these programs has been 
that so far they have not been unified 
under the leadership of a single depart- 
ment with representation at the top level 
of government. 

My bill, S. 289, and several similar 
bills introduced this year into both 
bodies, would establish this much-needed 
Department. 

I was very pleased to learn that the 
Common Council of the City of Yonkers 
has passed a resolution endorsing this 
proposal. 

The action of the common council 
gave me particular satisfaction, because 
Yonkers, while a large and important 
city in my State, is not one of the major 
metropolitan political divisions that are 
usually identified with this proposed new 
Department. 

The Common Council of Yonkers has 
indicated its realization that problems of 
community development stretch far be- 
yond the limits of the few recognized big 
cities in the United States, and that the 
new Department that I have proposed 
will not serve the major metropolitan 
concentrations alone. 

I, therefore, request unanimous con- 
sent that Resolution 286-1961 of the 
Common Council of the City of Yonkers 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 286-1961 

Resolved, That this common council en- 
dorses the recent recommendation by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the Congress that a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing be 
created and raised at the same time to Cabi- 
net level. It appears that at present ap- 
proximately 70 percent of our national popu- 
lation resides in urban areas and with the 
continuing trend to the cities many serious 
problems have resulted, to which Yonkers is 
no exception—such as the deterioration of 
central business areas, the growth of slums 
and simultaneous decrease in adequate and 
decent housing, the decline in transit and 
transportation facilities, the squeeze in edu- 
cation caused primarily by the lack of funds, 
the developing shortage in parks and recre- 
ational facilities, and finally the question of 
air and water pollution. It would seem to 
be advisable for a single agency to treat 
with all of these difficulties on a national 
scale so that their solution may be ulti- 
mately achieved through active cooperation 
and leadership. 

It is requested that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the city clerk to both 
of our U.S. Senators and to our Congress- 
man urging them to fully support the rec- 
ommendation by the President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 201. A bill to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
approximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land (Rept. No. 206). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 104. A bill to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with re- 
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spect to certain sales of lands granted to the 
State by the United States; and to consent 
to an amendment of the constitution of the 
State of New Mexico (Rept. No. 205). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

§.1719. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads (Rept. No. 213); and 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese of 
San Diego Education and Welfare Corp. 
(Rept. No, 212). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 322. A bill to make certain funds avail- 
able to the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho (Rept. 
No. 207); 

8.507. A bill to set aside certain lands in 
Washington for Indians of the Quinaielt 
Tribe (Rept. No. 210); and 

8S. 751. A bill to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act (Rept. No. 208). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 870. A bill to amend the Menominee 
Termination Act to extend Federal super- 
vision of the Menominee Indian Tribe, and 
provide necessary assistance, to enable such 
tribe to make an orderly transition to its 
status after such supervision ends (Rept. 
No. 209); and 

8.1208. A bill to amend Public Law 86- 
506, 86th Congress (74 Stat. 199), ap- 
proved June 11, 1960 (Rept. No. 211). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Israel; 

Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Kingdom 
of Morocco; 

A. S. J. Carnahan, of Missouri, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Sierra Leone; 

Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be the representative of the 
United States of America to the ninth ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations; and 

David H. Popper, of New York, and sundry 
other officers, for appointment and promo- 
tion in the diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, of Minnesota, to 
be U.S. commissioner for the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition, now known as Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr, BUTLER: 

S. 1823. A bill granting the consent of 

Congress to the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
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for the construction of a dam on the Po- 
tomac River; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1824. A bill to create an additional ju- 
dicial district for the State of Florida, to be 
known as the Middle District of Florida; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1825. A bill for the relief of Dr. Constan- 
tine Velesiotis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota) : 

S. 1826. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, in order to provide 
a minimum support price for the 1961 crop 
of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munptr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1827. A bill to provide for more mean- 
ingful assistance in the development of Latin 
America, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (by request) : 

S. 1828. A bill to provide for investment of 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, for appropriations to such fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1829. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Leif J. Sverdrup, USS. 
Army Reserve (retired), to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. AL- 
LoTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CASE 
of New Jersey, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. CHavez, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CurRTIS, 
Mr. DovucG.tas, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. ErRvIN, 
Mr. FonG, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GRUE- 
NING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. KEATING, Mr. KEFAU- 
veR, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of Missouri, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. McGezez, Mr. Met- 
CALF, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Mounpt, Mrs. NEuBERGER, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. WILEY, Mr. YaRBoR- 
OUGH, and Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota) : 

S.J. Res. 84. Joint resolution to establish 
the fourth Friday in September of every year 
as American Indian Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


TIME FOR HOLDING NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS FOR NOMINATIONS 
OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. KEATING submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 141) to express the sense of the 
Senate on time for holding national 
conventions for nominations of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. KEarTING, 
which appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 
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MINIMUM SUPPORT PRICE FOR 
1961 WHEAT CROP 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleagues on 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and myself I wish to address the Senate 
briefly in connection with a situation 
concerning the wheat farmers of Amer- 
ica. 

It is our opinion that the “forgotten 
man” of the new administration seems 
to be the American wheatgrower. 

In recent weeks, price supports for 
the 1961 corn crop have been increased 
from $1.06 per bushel to $1.20 by an act 
of Congress. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has, in addition, used his discre- 
tionary powers to order substantial in- 
creases in 1961 crop supports for such 
nonbasic commodities as dairy prod- 
ucts, oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, flax, and honey to name a few. 

Although there were rumors that 
wheatgrowers would receive similar con- 
sideration as the beginning of the 1961 
corp season draws near and nothing has 
been done by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to assure the Nation’s 1.5 million 
wheatgrowers of an improved price sup- 
port adjustment for their 1961 crop. 
Wheat price supports for 1961 crop wheat 
were tentatively set at 75 percent of 
parity, or $1.78 per bushel national aver- 
age, by the preceding administration. 
The present Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot lower this figure but he can, how- 
ever, increase it by a mere stroke of his 
pen just as he has increased the levels of 
price support for some other farm com- 
modities previously mentioned. 

In the absence of constructive action 
by the administration, I am today intro- 
ducing proposed legislation which would 
set wheat price supports at not less than 
$2 per bushel for the 1961 wheat crop. 
This would represent a percentage in- 
crease in support price about equal to 
that which has been provided for most 
of the other commodities. For instance 
it would increase the wheat support level 
from 75 percent of parity to a minimum 
of 83.7 percent of parity which is an 
increase of 8.7 percent. Corn was in- 
creased by congressional action from 65 
percent of parity to 74.1 percent of par- 
ity or an increase of 9.1 percent. Soy- 
beans by action of the Secretary was in- 
creased from 64 percent of parity to 79.3 
percent of parity or an increase of 15.3 
percent of parity price support. The 
soybean farmer has been immeasurably 
better off in our area of the country 
than has the wheat farmer. Therefore 
I feel that the support price for wheat 
for the 1961 wheat crop should receive 
similar treatment in the interests of 
equity. 

It will be recalled that in 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ordered an increase in 
wheat price supports to $2 per bushel as 
a means of bolstering farm income until 
a long-range farm program could be en- 
acted. Today we are virtually in the 
same position. Congress has before it 
a long-range farm program which could 
not apply to any year earlier than the 
1962 and subsequent wheat crops. How- 
ever wheatgrowers need further price 
and income protection now, in the year 
1961. 
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This is the only way in which they can 
get that increase in income. 

Furthermore there are persistent in- 
dications that Congress might approve 
some version of the domestic parity 
wheat program under which the farmer 
would presumably receive 90 percent of 
parity for that portion of the 1962 crop 
wheat utilized for food purposes in the 
United States or a price of about $2.15 
per bushel for approximately 600 million 
bushels of wheat. 

What would this mean if either Con- 
gress or the Secretary does not now take 
action to increase the price support on 
1961 wheat to at least $2 per bushel? 
Flour millers and processors, knowing 
they would have to pay $2.15 or there- 
abouts per bushel for 1962 crop wheat 
would certainly buy ahead against the 
1961 crop support rate of only $1.78 as 
much wheat for 1962 needs as they could 
finance and store. This could be a tre- 
mendous quantity—a figure that could 
conceivably run to 200 or 300 millions 
of bushels. Such action would make it 
most difficult if not impossible for any 
new wheat program designed to improve 
the supply and demand relationship to 
get off to a successful start in 1962. 
Clearly an interim increase in wheat 
price supports is needed for 1961 as a 
means of insuring a smooth transition 
from the present wheat program to any 
new program which the Congress might 
enact and which could not become effec- 
tive until 1962. It is my sincere hope 
that the administration will either give 
its support to the wheat price support ad- 
justment bill which I am proposing or 
else exercise its authority to raise wheat 
price supports by executive action to at 
least $2 per bushel for the 1961 crop. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Younc] and myself, I introduce 
the bill, for appropriate reference, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may appear in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MetcatF in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1826) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, in 
order to provide a minimum support 
price for the 1961 crop of wheat, intro- 
duced by Mr. Munnpt (for himself and 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sub- 
section (d) thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the 1961 crop 
of wheat shall be supported, in the case of 
cooperators, at a price not less than $2.00 
per bushel.” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 


President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President I am pleased to be associated 
with the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munprt] in the intro- 
duction of a bill which would raise the 
price supports for wheat to not less than 
$2 a bushel. As has been said, all the 
farmers under the price-support pro- 
gram have had their price supports in- 
creased in recent months. That is true 
of corn, and all the feed grains, dairy 
products, and soybeans. The price sup- 
port for wheat now is lower than it has 
been in the past 10 years or more. This 
comes at a time when the cost of opera- 
tion to the wheat farmer is at the 
highest point it has ever been. 

In addition, wheat producers are sub- 
jected to the toughest kind of produc- 
tion controls. It is possible that produc- 
tion controls will be even tougher in the 
next year. This is not the time to reduce 
price supports, but is a time when they 
must be increased if the farmers are to 
survive financially. I believe it is only 
fair that the wheat farmer be given at 
least the same treatment that the other 
producers have been given. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is exactly cor- 
rect in pointing out that the level of 
$2 a bushel for wheat set in 1956, by 
Executive order of President Eisenhower, 
in 1961, for the same amount of wheat, 
nets the wheat farmer less this year be- 
cause the costs of operation have gone 
up, the inflationary fires have continued 
to burn, and the inflationary wave has 
increased costs. Therefore the farmer 
will actually be making less in 1961 at $2 
a bushel than he was making 5 years 
ago. 

The bill is designed to give authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in specifi- 
cally providing: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the 1961 crop of 
wheat shall be supported, in the case of co- 
operators, at a price not less than $2 per 
bushel. 


It is my hope that if the bill is passed, 
it having been introduced as an expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the wheat area, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will set the 
minimum price at more than $2 a bushel 
but certainly not less than $2 a bushel. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and 43 other Senators, 
I introduce a joint resolution to estab- 
lish an American Indian Day. 

Last year I received a letter from a 
7-year-old girl, Lynn Michaelson of 33- 
50 74th Street, Jackson Heights, Queens, 
N.Y. In pencil, she wrote: 

Why don’t we have a day called Indian 
Day as a national holiday? We should have 
that day because we shouldn’t forget the 
poor Indian who used to live on this land. 
We have Columbus Day and Washington’s 
Birthday and even Mother’s Day. Why don’t 
we honor the Indians because we took their 
land away? Let’s have the day during a 
school week. 


As a result of that letter, I decided to 


introduce a joint resolution calling on 
the President to proclaim American In- 
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dian Day on the fourth Friday in Sep- 
tember of every year, to coincide with 
traditional Indian festivals held in many 
States. I introduced the resolution late 
in the session last year with 28 other 
Senators as cosponsors. Since then, I 
have received from the Y-Indian guides 
of the YMCA petitions signed by more 
than 2,000 schoolchildren from 22 States 
urging enactment of the joint resolution. 
Many other national organizations have 
expressed their support. 

I am delighted that public schoolchil- 
dren are aware of the indelible imprint 
the American Indian has made on our 
national character and culture. Lynn 
Michaelson’s’ solicitude toward the 
American Indian should be shared by 
all of us. It is my hope that an annual 
celebration of American Indian Day will 
focus the public’s attention on the cul- 
tural, social and educational growth of 
the American Indian and that it will re- 
mind us to treat the American Indian 
with more respect and equality and to 
make sure that his rights are not abused 
again. 

The 43 other Senators who are joining 
me in cosponsoring the joint resolution 
are: Senators ALLOTT, BENNETT, BuRDICK, 
Byrp of West Virginia, CANNON, CAPE- 
HART, CARROLL, CasSE of New Jersey, CASE 
of South Dakota, CHAvEz, CHURCH, 
CLARK, Cooper, CurTIS, DOUGLAS, ENGLE, 


ERVIN, FONG, GOLDWATER, GRUENING, 
Hart, HICKENLOOPER, Hruska, Hum- 
PHREY, JACKSON, KEATING, KEFAUVER, 


Kerr, Lone of Missouri, Magnuson, Mc- 
GEE, METCALF, MONRONEY, Moss, MunptT, 
NEUBERGER, PELL, SCHOEPPEL, SYMINGTON, 
THURMOND, WILEY, YARBOROUGH, and 
Younc of North Dakota. 

I think it is perhaps almost as im- 
portant as the joint resolution itself that 
we do pay attention to letters, and I hope 
very seriously that people thereby will 
be encouraged to write. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the joint resolution be appended to 
my remarks, together with the names of 
the distinguished Senators of both 
parties who sponsor it. I send the joint 
resolution to the desk for appropriate 
reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the 
names of those sponsoring it. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 84) to 
establish the fourth Friday in September 
of every year as American Indian Day, 
introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself 
and Senators ALLOTT, BENNETT, BurpDICcK, 
Byrp of West Virginia, CANNON, CAPE- 
HART, CARROLL, CASE Of New Jersey, CASE 
of South Dakota, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, CLARK, 
Cooper, CuRTIS, DOUGLAS, ENGLE, ERVIN, 


Fonc, GOLDWATER, GRUENING, Hart, 
HICKENLOOPER, HrusKA, HUMPHREY, 
JACKSON, KEATING, KEFAUVER, KERR, 


Lone of Missouri, MaGcnuson, McGEE, 
METCALF, MONRONEY, Moss, MunptT, NEv- 
BERGER, PELL, SCHOEPPEL, SYMINGTON, 
THURMOND, WILEY, YARBOROUGH, and 
Younc of North Dakota), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
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dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas the American Indian is the orig- 
inal American and has resided on this con- 
tinent since time immemorial; and 

Whereas he has made an indelible im- 
print on our national character and culture, 
and history is replete with names and deeds 
of many outstanding American Indians who 
have contributed immeasurably to our way 
of life, our moral standards, and our love 
of nature; and 

Whereas Indian woods and water lore, 
arts and handicraft are basic in the manuals 
of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Y-Indian Guides of Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the many other 
American patriotism-building youth groups, 
while outdoor enthusiasts, young and old, 
all over the world, rely on Indian folkways 
for guidance and inspiration; and 

Whereas the American Indian has made 
such other outstanding contributions to our 
American economy as the cultivation of 
corn, cotton, tobacco, beans, squash, to- 
matoes, peanuts, and melons, which have 
today become basic American industries; 
and 

Whereas a number of States celebrate 
“Indian Days” in September when tradi- 
tional Indian festivals are held in recog- 
nition of the contributions the American 
Indian has made to our national life; and 

Whereas the special responsibility of the 
Federal Government for the American In- 
dian makes national recognition particularly 
fitting: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
fourth Friday in September of every year 
fs designated as American Indian Day, and 
the President of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to issue annually a 
proclamation setting aside that day as a 
public occasion and inviting the people of 
the United States to observe that day with 
appropriate ceremonies. 





THE TIMING OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee is 
about to begin hearings on a number of 
bills relating to the holding of Federal 
elections. 

As is always the case, after any na- 
tional campaign, a number of proposals 
are put forth to make our electoral sys- 
tem work more effectively. 

Iam particularly interested in the tim- 
ing of campaigns. I have already intro- 
duced a bill calling for the holding of 
Federal elections on 2 days in order to 
increase voter turnout. In another and 
somewhat related area, I am much in 
sympathy with the suggestion put forth 
by President Eisenhower that Presi- 
dential inaugurations be moved back in 
order that the new President will have 
time to prepare his program and budget 
before the Congress convenes. This 
would, of course, involve an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Today, I submit for appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution relating not to the 
timing of the inauguration and election, 
but to the timing of political campaigns. 

It is rather widely agreed that there 
is a certain diminishing return in per- 
mitting a political campaign to be ex- 
tended over too long a period. With 
modern mass communications and rapid 
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transportation, candidates can reach 
and appeal to voters more easily than 
ever before. 

There is, therefore, a real danger of 
overexposure if campaigns are so long 
that arguments become repetitious and 
voters lose interest. One simple, partial 
solution to this problem would be to hold 
the national political nominating con- 
ventions somewhat later in the year. The 
resolution which I introduce today ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate that 
nominating conventions should be held 
after Labor Day, instead of in July and 
August as is the present practice. 

I think it is entirely appropriate that 
the Senate, which represents all of the 
States equally, should agree to a policy 
statement on the scheduling of political 
conventions, although for all other pur- 
poses conventions are not directly un- 
der the control or jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the resolution printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 141) was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas rapid communications and mass 
transportation today enable candidates for 
President and Vice President to reach voters 
more easily and expeditiously than was for- 
merly possible; and 

Whereas the practice of holding political 
nominating conventions for selection of 
candidates for President and Vice President 
during the summer months has resulted in 
prolonging presidential election campaigns 
beyond the time needed to reach and ap- 
peal to the national electorate: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the conventions held by the political 
parties for the purpose of nominating can- 
didates for President and Vice President 
should not be commenced prior to the first 
Monday in September of the year in which 
the election is to be held. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 
1951—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1215) to amend the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON FEDERAL- 
STATE WATER RIGHTS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
announce, for the information of the 
Senate, that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has scheduled an in- 
formative hearing on the important 
subject of Federal-State water rights for 
Thursday, June 15, at 10 a.m., in the 
committee hearing room. 

I would also like to announce that 
June 22 and 23 have been set aside as 
dates for hearings by the committee on 
Senate Resolution 105, to create a Spe- 
cial Committee on National Fuels Study. 
This bill has generated a great deal of 
interest, and I am sure that Senators 
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will be happy to learn of the hearing. 
Those who wish to testify may do so by 
contacting committee staff. 





NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

R. Ben Hosler, of Ohio, to be U.S. mar- 
shal, for the northern district of Ohio, 
for a term of 4 years, vice Xavier North, 
deceased; and 

Elmer W. Disspayne, of Tennessee, to 
be U.S. marshal for the middle district 
of Tennessee, vice Herbert E. Patrick. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Tuesday, May 16, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. THURMOND: 
Remarks by him in regard to inspection 


of the Combined Arms School of the 7th 
Army Training Center recently. 





“ISSUES AND ANSWERS”—RADIO 
AND TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
last Sunday the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
I appeared on the American Broad- 
casting Co.’s television program ‘Issues 
and Answers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the interview conducted 


‘by Robert Fleming, director of the ABC 


Washington News Bureau, and Peter 
Clapper, Capitol Hill correspondent, be 
incorporated in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


IsSUES AND ANSWERS—SUNDAY, May 7, 1961 


Guests: Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, from Montana, and Senator GrEorcE D. 
AIKEN, Republican, from Vermont. 

Panel: Robert Fleming, director, ABC 
Washington News Bureau and Peter Clap- 
per, Capitol Hill correspondent. 

The ANNOUNCER. From Washington, D.C., 
the American Broadcasting Co. brings you 
“Issues and Answers.” 

Senator MIke MANSFIELD, what are the 
issues? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, there are so 
many issues in the field of domestic and 
foreign policy that it is almost impossible 
to delineate them. I am sure though that 
our interrogators during the course of this 
broadcast will bring many of those issues to 
the attention of the American people. 
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The ANNOUNCER. Senator 
AIKEN? 

Senator Arken. I would say that the prin- 
cipal issues or challenges of today are to 
recognize the dangers, the responsibilities 
and the opportunities that confront our Na- 
tion in these days of stress and strain. 

The ANNOUNCER. You have heard the is- 
sues, and now for the answers. Here to ex- 
plore the issues are Bob Fleming, chief of 
ABC’s Washington News Bureau and Peter 
Clapper, ABC's Capitol Hill correspondent. 
To give us the answers, Senate Majority 
Leader Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, and Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, Repub- 
lican, of Vermont, both ranking members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Now with the first question, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. FiteMinc. Senator MANSFIELD, certainly 
one of the major issues today is the situa- 
tion in Laos. Must we write off Laos as 
another victory for the Communists or if 
not, where can we save something? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am afraid that events 
look very discouraging in Laos at the present 
time. It does appear as if the Communists 
in gaining the upper hand have control of 
approximately two-thirds of the country at 
the present time and their control seems 
to be increasing. It would appear to me 
that in view of the circumstances that the 
best place where a stand could and perhaps 
should be made would be in the Thailand 
or the Vietnam area. 

Mr. FLEMING. Does this mean a writeoff of 
Laos? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not necessarily. It all 
depends on the type of neutralist govern- 
ment, if any, which comes out of the meeting 
to be held in Geneva on Friday of this coming 
week. 

Mr. Fieminc. Senator AIKEN, you, too, 
have watched a lot of these cease-fires. 
Haven’t they generally led to partition of the 
country? This time Senator MANSFIELD sug- 
gests that the country seems to be hoping 
for some kind of a coalition government. 

Would this go into a Communist victory 
do you think? 

Senator AIKen. Well, I think Laos would 
be about the worst place in the world for 
us to undertake a showdown with the Com- 
munist forces, either in a cold war or in a 
hot war, and it seems to me that it would 
be folly to send armed forces into Laos at 
this time. 

The question is, How do the Lao them- 
selves feel about it? It is true they have 
had what they call a civil war, but at the 
same time it has been, as I understand it, 
almost a bloodless war; their hearts haven’t 
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been in it and it doesn’t seem to me that - 


we should send our forces in to support a 
government that hardly makes any effort to 
defend itself. 

Mr. CLaPPrerR. Senator MANSFIELD, where do 
we draw the line in southeast Asia, then? 

Senator MaNnsFIELD. May I say, Pete, that 
is up to the President of the United States. 
We are, of course, in the so-called South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, under which, 
for example, if Thailand is attacked we 
automatically come to its assistance. 

As far as Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
are all concerned, we would come to the 
assistance of those nations only if they 
were attacked by Communists from the 
outside and if they requested assistance. 

Mr. Fieminc. Are we a prisoner, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, Senator? There has been re- 
luctance on the part of some members, ap- 
parently even Britain and France, to par- 
ticipate in activities in these areas. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it is not the 
strongest treaty organization in the world. 
I would have preferred, for example, to have 
seer a strictly Asian, Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization setup. 

Mr. FLEMING. Without us, too? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. Without us. But as 
long as they would not do so on their own, 
I think the only thing that could have 
been done was what was done in 1954, I be- 
lieve, when the treaty was consummated, 
and that was to bring in other powers in- 
terested in that area, in addition to 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines. 

Mr. FLEMING. Well, now, you say there 
would be great question what the President 
would do. Do you think the Congress would 
approve of sending troops to any of those 
countries? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I am quite cer- 
tain that the President would confer with 
the necessary individuals in the Congress 
before any action was undertaken, but we 
must remember that under the Constitu- 
tion, the President is charged with the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, and he is the 
Commander in Chief of our armed services, 
and furthermore, we do have this treaty 
which we are obligated to adhere to. 

Mr. Cuapper. Senator AIKEN, Thailand 
professed to support ihe Allies in World 
War II, and yet when it came to a show- 
down they sided with the Japanese, I 
believe. 

Now, is it possible that in a showdown 
this time Thailand might side with the 
Communists? 

Senator AIKEN. No. I would expect that 
Thailand would side with us in the show- 
down this time because now the crucial 
area is much nearer Thailand than it was 
back in the days of World War II, and the 
very existence of Thailand itself would be 
threatened should the Communists succeed 
in taking over Laos and then taking over 
South Vietnam. 

Thailand would be left very much exposed. 
So I would say if they do make a serious 
effort to take over South Vietnam or any of 
the other south Asian countries, that the 
U.S. security would be heavily involved and 
that we would have to take some steps to 
assist them, very vigorous steps, perhaps. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, George, I think 
we ought to bring out, too, that as far as 
the Thai are concerned, they did not ab- 
jectly surrender to the Japanese because 
they fought as long as they could—it wasn’t 
very long, but they did try to put up a 
struggle to maintain their independence. 

Senator ArkeNn. That is true; they did. 
And last fall I was at the United Nations 
and during the debates that came up and 
the votes that came up, Thailand stayed 
very solidly with the West and with the 
democratic governments of the world. 

Mr. Ciaprer. Senator MANSFIELD, you have 
mentioned SEATO. I was wondering, sir, if 
SEATO isn’t strictly organized according to 
overt military necessities and that it has no 
paramilitary capability and if so, should it 
not be stressed that this is the next move 
for SEATO? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Well, your interpreta- 
tion, Pete, is correct, it is set up for the 
purpose of meeting overt threats from Com- 
munist countries against the members of 
the SEATO organization. 

As far as paramilitary organizations or 
concepts are concerned, I wouldn’t know 
how to answer that at this time. 

Mr. Fireminc. Do you find these nations 
mere symbols of the reason why the West 
must make a stand against communism or 
do you find they are actually important, 
Senator, to our security? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think they are quite 
important because they do represent an area 
into which Communist China may well even- 
tually try to expand and if they do then I 
think the population balance is going to 
shift the other way. 

Mr. Ciaprper. Do you think it is worth 
risking a global war to keep the Commu- 
nists from getting, say, Vietnam, Thailand, 
and Cambodia? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. You are raising a 
question, Pete, that no one can answer at 
this time. I would again have to refer you 
to the responsibility of the President of the 
United States as far as this country is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Crapper. Is this your feeling too, Sen- 
ator AIKEN? 

Senator Arken. Yes, I would go along with 
that position of Senator MANSFIELD. The 
final determination is up to the President of 
the United States. He would supposedly 
act upon the best advice which he could 
get and the best opinions which he could 
secure and I am sure that the Congress of 
the United States would support him in 
whatever his decision might be. 

Mr. FLEMING. You think there would be 
no division on partisan lines on this issue? 

Senator ArkeN. Oh, no, no, I am sure 
there would be no division on partisan lines 
in matters as serious as that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. And may I say that I 
think the Republicans have shown them- 
selves to be above party in the light of the 
difficulties which have confronted the Presi- 
dent of the United States in recent weeks. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Senator MANSFIELD, you 
visited southeast Asia in 1953, I believe. 
What could we have done in the interven- 
ing years to have prevented this crisis from 
arising there? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, as a matter of 
fact, Pete, I visited southeast Asia on three 
different occasions and one of the things 
that I have always found fault with is the 
aid program which we in effect forced upon 
the Royal Lao Kingdom. I felt we put in 
too much money, that we used it indis- 
criminately, that we emphasized military 
aid at the expense of economic and that in 
large part what has happened there now is 
our own fault. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Can you comment on that, 
Senator AIKEN? 

Senator AIKEN. Well, Pete, I am not on 
the Asian Subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and I have de- 
pended largely on the advice of Senator 
MANSFIELD in making my decisions as they 
relate to that part of the world and I am 
sure it is the best advice that I could pos- 
sibly have. 

Mr. FLEMING. Let’s draw Senator Mans- 
FIELD out a bit more on that question, then. 

Do you think, sir, that the aid went to 
too few people? Was there a good deal of 
corruption in Laos? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, there was waste, 
there was graft, there was corruption. I 
think the record will show that. At the 
end of this fiscal year—that is, June 30, 
1961—-we will have spent approximately $350 
million in Laos since 1954, and we have 
nothing to show for it. 

Now, there are lots of cars over there, but 
they have only 25 miles of road in the king- 
dom on which cars can travel. We know 
that many families have become enriched 
because of our support and we know also, 
I must repeat, that the emphasis we placed 
on military assistance, which has been use- 
less and not to the extent that it should 
have, on the economic development of the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. Fieminc. Would a country with a 
people as proud as the people of this coun- 
try have stood for the kind of supervision 
that would have spread this aid out over the 
great mass of the people? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. They 
would have been very willing to have done 
so, but we had control, we told them what 
to do and to get the funds they did what 
we told them. 

Mr. Fiteminc. Now, Senator, is this at all 
the fault of the Congress? Is the Congress 
able to watch things like this—— 

Senator MansFievp. Yes, it is partly our 
fault because some of us—Georce and I 
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among others—have tried to bring this up at 
various meetings held for considering the 
question of foreign aid. We haven’t gotten 
very far because we have been told that this 
is needed, that Laos was a bulwark against 
communism, that this money was vital and 
we went along because we felt that in the 
case of any doubt we ought to resolve the 
benefit of it in favor of the administration. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Senator AIKEN, in view of the 
Red Chinese in southeast Asia, do you think 
that Red China poses a greater threat to 
world peace than Russia, looking at the large 
picture, now? 

Senator AIKEN. I think my answer to that 
would be yes. I think that Red China would 
be delighted to get us involved in even a 
shooting war in that part of the country, 
particularly in Laos, because as has been 
said, it is about the worst place in the world 
that could be chosen for a showdown from 
our viewpoint. 

Red China has unlimited men that could 
be thrown into a war. She undoubtedly 
lacks weapons, but would like—I believe she 
would like to get involved in a war which 
would require Russia to furnish Communist 
China with modern weapons. I expect 
Russia is very reluctant to do so, for very 
good reasons. 

Mr. CLAPPER. What are those reasons, sir? 

Senator AIKEN. Because the position is, 
eventually there must be a showdown be- 
tween Communist China and Russia. We 
don’t know whether it will be Red Russia, 
imperialist Russia. Maybe by the time that 
comes, it may be a Russia under some other 
form of government, because apparently they 
are changing over there. But at the present 
time, I think that Red China would welcome 
a real shooting struggle and that Russia 
actually does not want one. 

Mr. Ciapper. Senator AIKEN, why is this 
showdown between Russia and China inevi- 
table? 

Senator AIKEN. Because Russia has 200 
million people and a lot of unused land. 
China has 700 million people and not enough 
land. They have hardly enough land to 
stand on, much less live on. And so it is 
inevitable that some day that China will 
undertake to get some of that land which 
presently is under the control of the Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. FLEMING. In this area, Senator AIKEN, 
Senator MANSFIELD, and Senator DIRKSEN 
have introduced a resolution that it is the 
sense of the Senate that Red China should 
not be admitted to the United Nations. 
From your experience at the United Nations, 
what do you think are the pros and cons of 
this question? 

Senator AIKEN. Red China does not in any 
way qualify for admission to the United Na- 
tions at this time. Red China openly advo- 
cated as late as last September the use of 
force in the settlement of international dis- 
putes. Red China is in defiance of the 
United Nations as regards Korea and other 
Places, as well, and Red China certainly does 
not qualify for admission to the United Na- 
tions at this time and should not be ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. FLEMING. Is it your feeling though, sir, 
that the time will come when this question 
will be a rather difficult one for a govern- 
ment of ours? 

Senator AIKEN. Well, I think the question 
may be debated this fall at the next session 
of the United Nations. But if there is a vote, 
it will probably come on the question of 
seating the Communist Chinese delegation 
as the representative of all China. That 
would have the effect of throwing out the 
Nationalist China delegation which now is 
seated as the representative of China. 

It would also have the effect of ripping a 
great hole in our Pacific defenses, requiring 
us to go to the support with military means, 
if necessary, of Formosa, because we do have 
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a treaty with Formosa in which we guarantee 
their independence, so it would be a very 
serious matter for us, but I do not believe 
that although the United Nations may de- 
bate the matter of seating Red China, that 
they will get even a majority to agree to seat 
the Chinese Communists as the representa- 
tives of all China. 

They might vote for two Chinas, National- 
ist China, and Communist China, but the 
Communist Chinese have repeatedly indi- 
cated they would not accept membership 
on those terms. 

Mr. FLEMING. In other words, the very fact 
that we still are for the Formosa Chinese 
of Chiang Kai-shek and there is support for 
that country in the United Nations may well 
keep the Chinese Communists from accept- 
ing a seat. 

Senator AIKEN. I don’t believe they would 
accept membership on the basis of two 
Chinas. Only if they represented all of 
China, including Formosa, and there again 
they want Formosa because of the agricul- 
tural production that is possible there. 

Mr. FLeminc. Senator MANSFIELD, did you 
have a point on this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, all I wanted to 
say was that Communist China has never 
to my knowledge requested admission to the 
United Nations and as far as the question of 
recognition is concerned, Great Britain was 
one of the first countries to recognize Peiping 
and Peiping has yet to acknowledge or receive 
a British Ambassador. 

Senator AIKEN. You are right, Senator 
MANSFIELD. Red China never has by her- 
self requested admission to the United Na- 
tions. It is always some other Communist 
nation that requests it for them. 

Mr. CiapPrerR. Senator MANSFIELD, turning 
to the Cuban problem now, Russia’s Khru- 
shchev has called on the United States to 
take a live-and-let-live attitude toward 
Castro’s Communist Cuba. Can we do it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think what we 
ought to do is isolate Cuba as much as we 
possibly could regardless of what Mr. Khru- 
shchcv says. I would like to see us con- 
centrate on the rest of Latin America, beef 
up the alliance for progress, the proposal 
advanced by President Kennedy in his in- 
augural address, initially advanced by the 
way by the previous Republican administra- 
tion, and consummated by the Act of Bogota, 
of September, last year. I think that is the 
best way to attack the evils of Castroism 
which could spread to these other Latin 
American countries and make them rather 
insecure. We've got to give people hope, 
better housing, we’ve got to give them pieces 
of land—I don’t mean we, the United States, 
but these people in the countries comprising 
the nations of the hemisphere are entitled to 
something in the way of security and hope 
and one way they can do it is through such 
programs as better education, better health, 
a vested interest in the land, more housing 
and things of that sort. 

So I would say, let’s concentrate on the 
Western Hemisphere and let Cuba for the 
time being at least, go by. 

Mr. CLAPPER. But you said to isolate Cuba. 
What did you mean by that, Senator Mans- 
FIELD? 

Senator MANSFIELD. By concentrating on 
the rest of Latin America and ignoring Cuba 
as much as we possibly could. 

Mr. CuapPreR. You are not talking about a 
military blockade or anything of that kind? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, we have a block- 
ade in effect, in operation—that is a uni- 
lateral embargo by means of which every- 
thing but food and medicines are forbidden 
to be exported from this country into Cuba 
but that does not mean the rest of the coun- 
tries of the world cannot and will not export 
materials to that nation. 

Mr. CLAPPER. How do you feel about that, 
Senator AIKEN? 
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Senator AIKEN. I would not let Premier 
Khrushchev dictate our relationship with 
the Cubans. As a matter of fact, it isn’t a 
matter of our living and letting live, as far 
as the Castro government is concerned be- 
cause the Cuban people themselves will un- 
doubtedly decide sooner or later that the 
Castro government has lived long enough. 
Castro himself indicated that last week when 
he announced that there would be no more 
free elections—no more elections of any kind 
in Cuba. 

Now every dictator wants to be a great 
national hero and one way that he can 
demonstrate that he is a great national hero 
is by being overwhelmingly elected to the 
office. Mr. Castro undoubtedly recognizes 
the fact that the majority of the Cuban peo- 
ple no longer think very highly of him and 
undoubtedly wouldn’t reelect him to office 
by any overwhelming majority and therefore 
he admits it when he says that there will be 
no more elections. 

Mr. FLEMING. I take it then that you both 
take the State Department position that 
Cuba or communism is not negotiable. We 
don’t discuss matters with Castro? 

Senator MANSFIELD. There is nothing to 
discuss at the present time although I would 
say I don’t think we should be so brusk and 
immediate in turning aside any proposal 
which comes forth from any quarter. We 
ought to at least go through the motions of 
considering them before making a reply. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Do you somewhat disapprove 
of that statement by the State Department, 
Senator MANSFIELD? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not the statement, 
just the way it was handled. 

Senator AIKEN. I would not have shut the 
door abruptly in the face of President Dorti- 
cos. I don’t think anything could have 
come from any consideration or talks with 
the Cuban Government, but I would not 
have slammed the door on any offer of peace 
no matter where it came from, even though 
I might not have any hopes of accomplish- 
ments from it. 

Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Nixon said last week that 
he believes we should take any further ship- 
ment of arms to Cuba as cause for action. 
He has not spelled out what he means. Do 
you think we should see to it that commu- 
nism does not supply more arms and equip- 
ment to Cuba? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Nixon is not 
charged with the responsibility for the con- 
duct of our foreign policy and it is far easier 
for Mr. Nixon to speak out on foreign policy 
in his present position than it was while he 
was Vice President of the United States or 
as he would have had he been President of 
the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say if it appears that 
the Communist countries are building an 
arsenal in Cuba so much larger than that 
which the Cubans themselves could ever 
hope to need, and which would obviously be 
intended as an arsenal to be used in the 
carrying out of revolutions in other Ameri- 
can countries, that then we should sit up and 
take notice. However, I don’t know that we 
have reached that point yet. In fact, I 
doubt if they have. 

Senator MANSFIELD. But when you say 
“we,” GEORGE, you mean the rest of Latin 
America. It is a greater danger to them 
than it is to us. 

Senator AIKEN. That is right, and I think 
the events of the last 3 weeks have had the 
effect of making all the other Latin Ameri- 
can countries realize the danger that con- 
fronts them and the necessity of cooperation 
between all of the Western Hemisphere na- 
tions in meeting this danger. 

Mr. C.iapPer. Senator Aiken, you men- 
tioned you didn’t think it was necessary to 
do anything about Cuba until the arms sit- 
uation there became obviously aimed at 
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subversion or military action throughout 
Latin America—the spread of communism. 

But isn’t it true that right now Castro’s 
militia numbers almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion men, far more than he would ever need 
for Cuba itself? 

Senator Arken. I understand that that is 
true but as the size of his militia increuses, 
the effect on his economy becomes more ad- 
verse and I have faith that the Cuban people 
themselves will stand this tyranny just so 
long and then they will take the situation 
in hand. 

Mr. Fieminc. Senator MANSFIELD, do you 
feel we can actually make a good case for 
taking steps to keep communism from get- 
ting closer and closer to the United States? 
At the same time are we not in bases right 
on the edge of the Iron Curtain? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. I think the 
comparison is not as logical as your question 
wculd seem to make it appear because after 
all what you have in the NATO setup is a 
defensive organization. There is nothing 
aggressive about it, no matter what the So- 
viet Union says. It is for the protection of 
those countries and personally I think that 
the idea of containment is such, which 
brought about the creation of these bases 
and armaments of various kinds is not as im- 
portant a factor today with the advance of 
missiles as it used to be, but it is there and 
it is certainly not aggressive in intent. We 
have stated time and time and time again 
that it is defensive in purpose and that is 
what it is. 

Mr. CLapPEeR. Well, Senator MANSFIELD, I 
would like to ask you a question bearing on 
the Cuban situation—did I interrupt you, 
Senator AIKEN? I am sorry. 

Senator AIKEN. No. 

Mr. Ciaprer. About the CIA role in the 
Cuban fiasco, there are analyses under way 
now of what went wrong, analyses of the 
CIA and our general intelligence activities. 

Do you plan to ask the Senate to make a 
probe of the CIA? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, we have meas- 
ures before us seeking to bring about the 
creation of a joint congressional committee 
to supervise to an extent the activities of 
the CIA. There will be hearings held on 
that proposal by Senator McCartrnuy, of 
Minnesota, and it is our intention to do 
what we can to strengthen the organization 
of the CIA and to differentiate and define 
the duties which have been assigned to it. 

I would say also that the President has 
created a committee of sorts to look into 
this matter as well. It will not be an in- 
vestigation. It will be an inquiry and a 
hearing. 

Mr. Fieminc. Senator AIKEN, do you find 
any residue of the old complaint that the 
previous administration, the Republican- 
appointed committees that are getting 
things done? What do you think of the 
progress? 

Senator Arken. I think President Ken- 
nedy took care of that situation the other 
day when he said we could not put the 
blame on any one particular person or 
agency. After all, President Eisenhower had 
the same career advisers that President 
Kennedy had had, and therefore it is im- 
possible to pinpoint the responsibility for 
the failure on any one person or any one 
agency. 

Now, we may all have our ideas that one 
person or one agency was more responsible 
than anyone else, but at the same time, 
the expedition failed. It is water over the 
dam, now. We want to make sure if there 
is any other undertaking of that kind that 
it doesn’t fail and that should be our prin- 
cipal purpose from now on. 

Mr. Fieminc. I think, sir, I did not make 
my question clear. What I am more con- 
cerned about is, Are you satisfied with the 
way this administration is learning lessons 
from the experience? 
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Senator AIKEN. I think this administra- 
tion is learning lessons very fast. This ad- 
ministration was too ambitious in stating 
what their accomplishments for the first 
100 days might be, because it takes the first 
100 days to get appointments made—in fact, 
they are not all made yet—and they will 
have to have time to set down the admin- 
istration before you can get it into working 
order. 

I would rather give the President a year, 
rather than 100 days, before judging his 
accomplishments. Possibly a year is too 
long, but certainly 100 days has proven too 
short. 

Mr. CLaprer. Would you care to comment 
on this, Senator MANSFIELD? I might want 
to see whether or not there is a different 
view. 

Senator MANSFIELD. No; I have no com- 
ment. 

Mr. Craprer. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of both of you and get your comments 
on it. 

The United States has a record of reaction 
and inaction in foreign affairs. We don’t 
have too good a record for action in foreign 
affairs. Do either of you have any positive 
suggestion on how we can improve our 
effort? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think we are taking 
steps in that direction in reassessing and re- 
evaluating the aid program on a long-term 
basis. I think it will be less expensive and 
more productive as a result. 

I think that the Kennedy administration 
has tried to bring about a change in the 
foreign policy situation wherever it could, 
but, of course, we are up against Mr. Khru- 
shchev and the same old tactics. We will 
just have to feel our way, make changes as 
they occur and do what we think is best for 
the country and the free world. 

Senator Arken. I would suggest the in- 
jection of a little more imagination in the 
State Department. After all, foreign policy 
is not made overnight; it is made over a 
period of years and it is made primarily by 
the career employees of the Department of 
State. 

To be sure, we have a few political ap- 
pointees at the top, but the foreign policy 
by and large is formulated by the career em- 
ployees and they are assured security, they 
are assured retirement. They will only be 
disciplined if they make mistakes and, there- 
fore, there is a temptation not to make mis- 
takes, and if you don’t want to make mis- 
takes you are not likely to exercise the imag- 
ination that you otherwise would do. So lI 
think that our method of formulating for- 
eign policy could be improved upon. 

Mr. Fieminc. Could you suggest, sir, how 
these people could be made more imagina- 
tive, more aggressive in their feeling, if any- 
thing? 

Senator AIKEN. Well, you might make a 
few more political appointments in the De- 
partment and not give quite so much secu- 
rity, we will say, to the second level down or 
the third level down. 

Mr. Freminc. Do you mean the security 
conscious—— 

Senator AIKEN. Security consciousness, 
and that applies not only to the State De- 
partment, but to other departments of Gov- 
ernment as well. 

Mr. FLEMING. You think we have had more 
success, sir, on the Hill with the turnover 
in committee and staff; when you get new 
blood at times on the Hill, that is a great 
help? 

Senator Arxen. I think the system on the 
Hill works very well. I don’t like to go 
along with proposals for changing it very 
drastically. 

Mr. CuapPer. I have another question for 
both of you, a quickie. What is the future 
of Allen Dulles in the CIA? 

Senator MANSFIELD. As far as I know, he 
is continuing as head of the CIA. I know of 
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no proposals to oust him from his present 


position. That, of course, will be up to 
Mr. Dulles, and I suppose it would depend 
in part, at least, upon the findings of this 
special committee set up by the President to 
look into the activities of intelligence agen- 
cies. 

Senator ArkEeN. I have no idea what his 
future might be. 

Mr. FLEMING. I am sorry, Pete, but we have 
to stop at this time. I am sure there are a 
great many other questions we would like 
to go into. 

We certainly want to thank Senator Mans- 
FIELD and Senator AIKEN for being with us 
this afternoon. t 

The ANNOUNCER. You have seen another 
in ABC’s headline-making series in which 
leading authorities bring you answers to the 
issues of today. 

Next week “Issues and Answers” invites 
you to meet Secretary of the Treasury Doug- 
las Dillon. Two weeks from today we pre- 
sent Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert. 

“Issues and Answers” is produced by Peggy 
Whedon, assistant to the producer, Alan 
Hoffard, directed by Richard Armstrong. 

“Issues and Answers” is a presentation of 
ABC News and Public Affairs. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
a rather speculative question, but he 
may have the answer. The Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare will meet 
tomorrow in executive session, in ac- 
cordance with notices that have already 
been issued. I think it is a fair assump- 
tion, and I take it as a member of the 
committee, that tomorrow no doubt the 
Federal aid-to-education bill will be re- 
ported. I apprehend that there will not 
be a prolonged committee discussion to 
such a point that it cannot be encom- 
passed in a single day. 

I therefore inquire of the majority 
leader whether he has in mind a day 
when that bill will be set for floor at- 
tention. I ask the question because the 
subject is of such high interest and 
there is so much controversy, or has 
been so much controversy, that if all 
Members of the Senate can be notified 
in advance when it can be set, it will be 
most convenient, because they can ar- 
range their schedules accordingly, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, and with 
the assurances—tentative, I know—that 
it may well be that the aid-to-education 
bill, that is, the administration’s aid- 
to-education bill, may be reported out 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, it would be mv belief that we 
should start floor debate on the aid-to- 
education bill on Tuesday next, to be 
followed immediately thereafter by the 
housing bill, which I understand will be 
reported out of committee next week. 
I hope that it will be possible to devote 
all day tomorrow, if need be, to the con- 
sideration of the aid-to-education bill 
in the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, and also other legislation in 
other committees, and that the Senate 
will go over from this evening until 12 
o’clock noon on Thursday. 

I also urge all Members of the Sen- 
ate, in view of the tentative schedule 
which has been outlined in response to 
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the questions raised by the distinguished 
minority leader, that they be prepared 
to be in session from Tuesday next until 
the consideration both of the important 
bills I have mentioned shall be com- 
pleted, because the bills are of great 
significance, and, I am quite certain, of 
importance to every Member of the 
Senate. So I urgently request every 
Member of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle to be prepared to assist in keep- 
ing the Senate in session from Tuesday 
next until the aid-to-education and the 
housing bills are out of the way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 





PUBLIC SERVICE COSTS OF POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
Members of Congress are not alone in 
seeking a solution to the question of 
proper costs of public service performed 
by the Post Office Department. 

Other users of the mail know, as we 
do, that establishing equitable rates is 
dependent on a sound postal policy; 
otherwise any attempt at ratemaking 
becomes a hit or miss proposition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of an excellent 
report of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association during its 75th con- 
vention being on this subject be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

The part that I asked to have printed 
begins on page 4, with the words, “Re- 
port of ANPA Postal Committee,” and 
goes over to the top of page 7, at the 
end of the first full paragraph, ending 
with the words “by the Post Office De- 
partment.” 

I ask that it be printed in the body of 
the Recorp in order that all Senators 
and members of the public may be in- 
formed on this vital matter. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Report OF ANPA PosTAL COMMITTEE 

Your postal committee believes that the 
wisdom of the longstanding ANPA postal 
policy was never more evident than in the 
present controversy over proper determina- 
tion of postal rates for all classes of mail. 

ANPA has stated many times that we 
know daily newspapers want no subsidy and 
want to pay 100 percent of the cost of car- 
rying their second class mail but not costs 
that belong elsewhere. The ANPA favors 
fair and equal treatment of all users of the 
mails in accord with the Postal Policy Act 
of 1958. 

Your postal committee chairman and the 
ANPA general manager called on the new 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day on March 
17 to get acquainted, to explain our policy, 
and to offer to cooperate in all proper ways 
with the new Post Office administration in 
exchange of information and comment. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Day is confronted with 
an existing policy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that only a relatively insignificant 
amount of postal costs represent public serv- 
ice costs as specified in the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958. 

This is the essence of the problem of fair 
determination of postal rates. Until the 
Postal Policy Act is complied with, your com- 
mittee cannot see anything but continued 
controversy which benefits no one. Instead 
it makes the problems of the Post Office De- 
partment more difficult. 
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Accordingly, your postal committee is pre- 
senting in this report a chronology of events 
which we think is pertinent to our consid- 
eration of present problems of establishing 
fair second class postal rates on daily news- 
papers. 

September 19, 1951: John F. Kennedy, then 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
from Massachusetts, made a speech on the 
House floor advocating lesser increases in 
second-class rates than had been proposed by 
the Truman administration. Mr. Kennedy 
advocated an amendment subsequently 
adopted calling for three 10-percent increases 
in second-class rates. He said: 

“Obviously, the deficit is so large that it 
cannot be wiped out by any amount of rate 
increases. It seems to me that 60 percent is 
a pretty big Jump—one that many small 
publications could not survive.” 

March 24, 1954: A Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cil appointed by the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee when Senator Carison of Kansas was 
its chairman, included in its recommenda- 
tions: 

“Any sums expended for free postal serv- 
ices, for international postal services, and 
for services performed for other Government 
departments should be covered not from 
post office revenue but from the general 
funds of the Treasury. Any loss of revenue 
due to preferential rates as described in the 
Price Waterhouse report should be offset 
by the general funds of the Treasury. Any 
expenditures which can be justified only on 
a national welfare basis, as described in the 
same report, should be reimbursed from the 
general funds of the Treasury.” 

Price Waterhouse estimated that these 
costs amounted to $274 million in fiscal year 
1952. H. W. Brawley, now Assistant Post- 
master General, was director of postal in- 
vestigations for the Advisory Council and 
engaged the services of Price Waterhouse, an 
independent accounting firm. 

February 26, 1957: Another Citizens Ad- 
visory Council appointed by the Senate Post 
Office Committee when Senator JoHNSTON, 
of South Carolina, was its chairman enumer- 
ated public welfare costs of the Post Office 
Department in fiscal year 1955 which added 
up to a total of 392.4 million and also listed 
many other items of hidden costs not prop- 
erly chargeable to users of the mails. The 
report strongly recommended enactment of 
a clear-cut statement of postal policy on 
ratemaking. H. W. Brawley, now Assistant 
Postmaster General, was Executive Director 
of this Citizens Advisory Council. 

May 27 1958: The Postal Policy Act of 
1958 became law including statement that 
public services of the Post Office Department 
should not constitute direct charges in the 
form of rates and fees upon any user or class 
of users of such public services, or of the 
mail generally. The law itemizes public 
services in substantially similar form to the 
report of the Citizens Advisory Council 
report in 1957. 

July 12, 1960: The Democratic Party plat- 
form included the following language in its 
plant on the Postal Establishment: 

“We pledge ourselves to: one, restore the 
principle that the postal service is a public 
service; two, separate the public service costs 
from those to be borne by the users of the 
mail; three, continue steady improvement in 
working conditions and wage scales reflect- 
ing increased productivity; four, establish a 
long-range program for research in capital 
improvement compatible with the high 
standards of business efficiency. 

January 26, 1961: Senator JonnsTon, of 
South Carolina, chairman of the Senate Post 
Office Committee, wrote Postmaster General 
Day a long letter reciting past problems of 
Post Office accounting and ratemaking, and 
stated: 

“Assuming a deficit of approximately $900 
million, I would urge that at least $300 
million of this amount be set aside as a 
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public service pursuant to law and so pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress. * * * 

“Without a clear resolution of this con- 
troversy involving public services, the set- 
ting of future rates is impossible because we 
wind up with nothing but confusion con- 
founded insofar as basic costs and the rate 
formula in the 1958 law are concerned.” 

February 1, 1961: President Kennedy at 
a press conference commented on postal rate 
increase proposals as follows: 

“I think the President’s (President Eisen- 
hower's) budget called for revenue action by 
the Congress of $843 million. In view of 
the fact that Congress has been reluctant 
in the past I think we have to consider care- 
fully whether we could expect a Congress 
to ever vote $843 million new revenue on 
mail and postage. But nevertheless, we are 
going to go ahead.” 

April 14, 1961: Postmaster General Day 
transmitted to Congress proposed legislation 
calling for increases in first class, air mail, 
second class, and third class sufficient to 
provide $741 million in additional revenue 
for the Post Office Department. His pro- 
posals included increases of $78 million 
in second-class mail to be derived primarily 
from a surcharge of 1% cents per copy in 
addition to the present zone rates on news- 
Papers and magazines. Within county of 
publication the new rate would be 144 cents 
per pound plus one-fourth of 1 cent per 
copy. 

These proposals would mean increases for 
some newspapers far beyond the 79-percent 
average for second class stated by the Post 
Office Department. 





FLOODS IN KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
disastrous flood which is now occurring 
in southeastern Kansas and central 
Kansas, particularly on the Elk and 
Cottonwood Rivers, is causing an enor- 
mous loss of property in our State. 

This morning I had information from 
communities on both of these streams 
that stresses the severe flooding which is 
now taking place. I want to read a tele- 
gram that I have just received from Em- 
mett E. Wilson, president of the Ver- 
digris Valley Flood Control and Water 
Conservation Association, Independence, 
Kans., which states: 


Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Elk River watershed area has experi- 
enced its worst flood in history. This Elk 
River overflowed Friday and Saturday into 
Elk City, flooding the homes and business 
firms there. In addition, the water plants 
at both Elk City and Longton were knocked 
out and the one at Independence below the 
confluence of the Elk and Verdigris rivers 
was threatened. The property damage will 
be staggering, particularly to farmers whose 
fields have been under water now for sev- 
eral days, thus completely destroying all of 
their crops. Many farm dwellings were com- 
pletely inundated, along with homes in In- 
dependence and Coffeyville. Industries in 
the area were also knocked out of operation. 
Transportation has been at a standstill be- 
cause all major highways in the area have 
been closed. Some railroads have been 
washed out. It is believed the damages will 
run into the millions. Unquestionably, this 
is the greatest flood disaster in history for 
this area. Fortunately, both the Fall River 
and Toronto Dams have kept this from being 
even worse. It is certain were Elk River 
Dam a reality, Elk City and cities and towns 
downstream on into Oklahoma would not 
have suffered this great loss. Elk River Dam 
and Reservoir was authorized by the Flood 
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Control Act of 1948, the same time that Fall 

River and Toronto Dams were authorized. 
The US. Army Corps of Engineers has 
spent $1 million in complete planning of 
the Elk River Dam and these plans have 
been ready for construction money for a 
period of 4 years. Many of us have like- 
wise appeared before the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees pleading for 
funds for the start of construction. The 
Corps of Engineers advise us that they can 
start the Elk River Dam and Reservoir with 
a $1 million construction appropriation. 
This latest flood should be ample proof, 
without any shadow of a doubt, of the great 
need for the Elk River Dam and Reservoir. 
Unless the appropriation is forthcoming, 
southeast Kansas will continue to lose popu- 
lation and fail to attract new industry and 
cause it to be even more of a distressed area 
than is now recognized by the Federal Gov- 

ernment. 
EMMETT E. WILSON, 
President, Verdigris Valley Flood Con- 
trol and Water Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, had 
the Elk City Reservoir on the Elk River, 
which is authorized and on which plan- 
ning is complete, and the Marion and 
Cedar Point Reservoirs, which are au- 
thorized, been constructed, it would 
have meant a great saving to this sec- 
tion. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL and I have on pre- 
vious occasions stressed the need for 
these reservoirs and their importance for 
flood control. 

I expect to appear later before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions and request $1 million in con- 
struction money for Elk River and need- 
ed moneys for planning and construction 
on the Marion and Cedar Point Reser- 
voirs on the Cottonwood River. 

The flood losses to the citizens on these 
watersheds are enormous, and, in addi- 
tion, there is much personal suffering 
which could have been largely avoided 
had the reservoir system been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CARLSON. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas. 
These dams not only would be beneficial 
to Kansas, but much of the floodwater 
dumps over into Oklahoma and creates 
a situation which is beyond our control. 

It has been a great pleasure to work 
with the distinguished Senator, as well 
as with the other distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHoOEPPEL]. The 
Senators have forthrightly and dili- 
gently attempted to speed up these proj- 
ects. I regret deeply we have not been 
able to advance them farther, because 
great loss will be created in Oklahoma 
as a result of floods originating in 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it has 
been a great pleasure to work with the 
Senator from Oklahoma in respect to 
these projects. We have also had valu- 
able assistance from the senior Senator 
{Mr. Kerr]. I trust in the present ses- 
sion we shall be able to cooperate so 
closely as to be able to convince the Con- 
gress to give us needed funds for the 
commencement of work on these reser- 
voirs. 
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Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today I made some 
comments in regard to the floods which 
are occurring in southeastern Kansas. 
Since making that statement I have re- 
ceived additional information regarding 
this flood area, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may add this additional 
information to the remarks that I made 
earlier today. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FLOop REPORTS AS OF May 8 


Following highways are closed at present 
time: 

Kansas State Highway 185, west of 
LaCygne; U.S. Highway 59 at Ottawa; US. 
Highway 160 east of Independence and west 
of Oak Valley; U.S. Highway 66 at Riverton. 

Santa Fe Railroad closed between Chanute 
and Humboldt. 

M. K. & T. Railroad closed at Osage, Okla., 
Coffeyville, Paola and Erie, Kans. 

M. K. & T. Railroad closed between 
Parsons, Kans., and St. Louis in two places. 

Major flooding is occurring on the Little 
River, tributary of the Arkansas River, in 
the upper reaches, but is expected to be 
minor to moderate in the lower reaches. 

Minor to moderate flooding is occurring 
on the Grand Neosho River watershed from 
Neosho Rapids, Kans., to Pensacola Reser- 
voir. 

Major flooding is occurring on the Verdi- 
gris River watershed from Independence, 
Kans., to Oologah Dam site and is expected 
to continue to the mouth during the next 
few days. 

State and local interest are active in all 
areas of flooding. At Coffeyville, Kans., on 
the Verdigris River local interest had sand- 
bagged the local levee on Saturday and Sun- 
day and the levee is still holding. 

Highway patrol and local authorities in 
Kansas and Oklahoma are maintaining ciose 
surveilance in all areas. 

Coffeyville levee has been sandbagged and 
has about 1.5 of freeboard. 

Lowlands flooding in Neosho Falls, Kans., 
area. Approximately 100,000 acres of land 
is flooded on the Grand River from Iola to 
Chetopa and numerous agricultural levees 
have been breached. 

At Erie approximately 10 city blocks have 
been flooded and 14 homes were affected and 
seven families were evacuated on Sunday. 

Operation of Wichita Valley central flood 
project resulted in benefits in amount of 
$500,000. 

Operation of existing Fall River and 
Toronto Reservoirs during the present flood 
prevented $3,360,000 damages in the Verdi- 
gris River watershed above Hulah project. 

Existing Fall River and Toronto Res- 
ervoirs and authorized Elk City Reservoir 
would have had benefits in amount of $5 
million in the flood to date. 





AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
REPORT DURING RECESS OR AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tees of the Senate may have the author- 
ity to file bills, reports, and nominations 
during the recess or the adjournment of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN NEWS. 
PAPER OF 1960 AWARD BY MIS- 
SOURI SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
TO ST. PETERSBURG TIMES 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
people of Florida, and particularly those 
of St. Petersburg and the Suncoast area, 
have good reason to be exceedingly proud 
of the fact that the St. Petersburg 
Times, the morning newspaper of St. 
Petersburg, has been presented the an- 
nual award as the Distinguished Amer- 
ican Newspaper of 1960 by the Missouri 
School of Journalism. The citation to 
the Times was presented on May 5 at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., to Hon. Nelson Poynter, 
editor and president of the paper, by 
Dean Earl F. English of the University 
of Missouri Schoo] of Journalism, as part 
of that fine school’s 52d Journalism Week 
activities. In presenting the citation 
and the beautiful bronze medal, which 
is the symbol of the award, to Mr. Poyn- 
ter, Dean English read the citation, 
which is as follows: 

To the St. Petersburg Times, in recogni- 
tion of its record of serving aggressively and 
courageously the true functions of a daily 
newspaper for more than three-quarters of a 
century; its faith in the future of the State 
of Florida and particularly its own locality, 
which it has helped develop into an ideal 
home and business community; the develop- 
ment of a planned training program for 
young journalists, while at the same time 
providing educational incentive through the 
granting of Poynter Fund college scholar- 
ships; and an enlightened employer-em- 
ployee relationship which has made the pro- 
duction of this newspaper the result of a 
truly exceptional team effort. 


Speaking for my colleague and myself, 
I wish to express our very great satisfac- 
tion and pride because of this high rec- 
ognition which has been given the St. 
Petersburg Times, its publishers and 
staff. By this recognition, the St. Peters- 
burg Times, which has now become the 
distinguished newspaper of 1960, joins 
ranks with 40 previous winners, includ- 
ing among others the New York Times, 
the Baltimore Sun, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the Wall Street Journal, 
which was the winner for 1959. This 
award, which is recognized throughout 
the Nation as one of the most prized 
awards made annually in American 
journalism, is based on recommenda- 
tions presented by a special committee 
of the faculty of the Missouri School of 
Journalism. 

In warmly congratulating the Times 
publishers, and its capable staff, I wish 
for them and for the paper many added 
years of dedicated service to their public 
and to their community and State, to 
which they have made such notable con- 
tributions. 
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AMERICA’S TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Ameri- 
ca’s capacity to put a man in space is 
tied directly to our scientific and indus- 
trial capability. The problems of space 
assume a magnitude far greater than 
any technological challenge in America’s 
history. The effort to conquer these 
problems must be of a corresponding 
magnitude. 

If there ever was a time in the history 
of ouy Nation when efficient, experi- 
enced, and imaginative industry of all 
sizes was needed, now is that time. 

My esteemed colleague from Arizona 
{[Mr. GOLDWATER] has some very perti- 
nent remarks on this subject and I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER TO RE- 
PUBLICAN FUND-RAISING MEETING, FLINT, 
Micn., May 8, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Republicans, I know 
we have all enjoyed the wonderful enter- 
tainment here tonight. My old friend, 
George Murphy, has brought together for us 
some of the brightest talent in all of show 
business. 

You know, George sent me a letter several 
weeks ago telling me all about his ideas on 
how to brighten up political meetings with 
top talent like this we have seen here to- 
night. But George was a little worried. 
He wasn’t sure he could put over something 
so different from the usual style of political 
meeting. This is what he told me. He said 
if this thing does not go over, I am going 
to climb into one of those rocket capsules 
and go right off into outer space. I won't 
be back. 

Well, George, you don’t have to blast off 
into the blue. It was a wonderful show. 

We all have good reason tonight for a 
curnival spirit. The flight of Commander 
Shepard into outer space, and his safe re- 
turn, brought pride and joy to every Ameri- 
cum. We have something to _ celebrate 
tonight. 

The whole free world has something to 
celebrate. 

When the Communists put their man into 
space a few days ago, it was clear that the 
Soviet achievement constituted a threat to 
everyone in the free world. Now, it has 
been clearly demonstrated that we are not 
helpless, not defenseless, in the face of So- 
viet power in outer space. 

In a world where superior technology can 
mean survival, we have amply demonstrated 
that our technology is still a great protective 
shield for the free world. No one can now 
believe that we stand helpless before the 
Soviet threat in outer space. If there was 
any doubt, it is now clear to everyone that 
we can successfully build the great and 
complicated new machines required not just 
for survival in this new age, but for the 
assurance of a free world. 

In the last world war, many historians, 
many students of military problems, agreed 
that it was our ability to build great, effi- 
cient machines of war that was a decisive 
factor in our victory. Our enemies in that 
war deliberately planned their technology 
for years in order to win a war. We all knew 
that the total national economies of those 
who opposed us were pointed toward a mili- 
tary objective. In those days, the best 
imaginations of scientists, engineers, and in- 
dustrial managers in enemy countries had 
been turned toward the achievement of mili- 
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tary superiority for many years before the 
war actually broke out. At the same time, 
our people—always reluctant to turn their 
whole attention to war, always hating war— 
continued peaceful production of machines 
to enhance life, rather than to machines de- 
signed for military destruction. 

I can remember—we can all remember 
that we began that last war a little behind 
our enemies both in quantity and in the 
design of certain important elements of our 
military equipment. 

The imagination of our scientists, the skill 
and judgment of our industrial managers, 
were turned, as I said, to the enhancement 
of life. Theirs were focused on the tech- 
nology of war. 

In the face of this, how could we win a 
war? 

Well, one very important reason for our 
victory was a great secret weapon. We had 
at our disposal the talent and the free 
imagination of industrial managers, used to 
an atmosphere of freedom. We had the 
priceless advantage of great industrial teams 
whose keen initiative and flexibility had not 
been dulled and demoralized by the constant 
interference of professional politicians. 

And we had, in being, management teams 
capable of doing the very biggest jobs—be- 
cause they were used to doing big jobs. 
They knew how to do big jobs. 

We have to remember that it is the nature 
of totalitarianism to be able to direct an en- 
tire national economy toward a single pur- 
pose. Such a centrally directed economy 
pointed toward a military objective can 
bring a kind of slavery to its people. It can 
stultify the imagination. But, over the 
short run, it can develop a sheer size—a con- 
centration of scientific and technical en- 
ergy—which cannot be matched by an econ- 
omy composed entirely of small enterprises, 
accustomed only to small-scale tasks. 

There was a time when the sheer mass- 
power of a despotic empire gave it only a 
small advantage. We can go back to the 
time, 2,500 years ago, when the great Persian 
king drove his hundreds of thousands of 
slave soldiers against a few hundred free 
Greeks who were determined to keep their 
freedom. I ask you to remember that the 
great concentration of power in the mass 
army of Persia could do nothing against the 
fierce bravery of the free Greek soldiers. 

The spirit of freemen, determined to keep 
their freedom, is still the decisive factor. 

But now, in our times, there is a new fac- 
tor which was unknown until recently. The 
modern world has developed a technology 
which requires organized skill ranging from 
the smallest—the lone scientist in his labora- 
tory—to the largest—the General Motors with 
its irreplaceable team of many thousands of 
skilled managers and scientists—the kind of 
experienced team which alone can do the 
kind of immense jobs demanded by the chal- 
lenge of our times. 

We are now in the stage of history where 
the application of our scientific ideas re- 
quires organizations of great size to manage 
the immense technical tasks demanded of 
us, for survival. 

Somehow we must know how to preserve 
the unconquerable spirit of freemen in the 
midst of technical organizations, from the 
smallest to the very largest. 

In the face of our struggle for survival in 
an increasingly hostile world, we must no 
longer ask ourselves whether an industrial 
organization is too big, but rather is it big 
enough to do the job. 

Does anyone suppose we can match the 
technology of the Communist world if we set 
about breaking into small pieces the big 
industries that supplied the technical 
muscle for us in the last war? Today we 
have jobs to accomplish that are so big they 
dwarf the tasks of World War II. 

Who will do these jobs? Who can do these 
jobs if we continue to pursue the suicidal 
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antibigness mania of some of our profes- 
sional reformers? 

The only alternative is to turn the tasks 
over to big government. That is your choice: 
Big business or a much bigger government. 
There is no other alternative. 

Now I don’t believe there is any chance 
of preserving the spirit of freedom if all the 
big tasks are turned over to government. 
And we cannot, if we wished, escape these 
big tasks. They must be done if we are to 
survive. 

The challenge of our life, as freemen, is 
to accomplish the great, the unprecedented, 
technical tasks ahead of us, and to keep our 
freedom a vital reality. 

Now there has been a great deal said about 
free enterprise and about socialism. I think 
these words are getting pretty worn. I won- 
der, sometimes, whether some of the people 
who use the terms have not forgotten that 
they represent a genuine reality; that they 
represent a real choice, in a specific, concrete 
situation. 

Now I must confess, as a small business- 
man myself, I have always had a preference 
for small business. At least, our own busi- 
ness in Arizona is small compared to the 
business most of you know here in Flint. 
If I had to make a choice between a great 
manufacturing corporation and one of the 
independent dealers handling its product 
locally, I lean almost instinctively toward 
the independent dealer. 

Ideally, I should like to see an economy 
where bigness was a rarity and small busi- 
nesses were typical. 

But we must face this brute fact: the tech- 
nology of our era demands a range of size 
from the smallest to the very largest. And 
this same technology has created a poten- 
tial military situation wher, as I said, the 
deliberate breakup of our bigger, more effi- 
cient companies will be, in my opinion, noth- 
ing less than suicidal. 

The most dangerous demagogs in this 
country today are those who are still mouth- 
ing the cliches of the thirties. The really 
dangerous demagogs are those who are using 
the term “monopoly” to cover what is 
not really an attack on monopoly at all, 
but actually an attack on companies sim- 
ply because they are big. 

It is an interesting fact that the Com- 
munist Party in this country is fully aware 
of this present use of the term “monopoly.” 
Of course, it is the primary purpose of the 
Communist Party in the United States to 
soften us up, and particularly to break up 
the centers of industrial effectiveness, with- 
out which we would be technically helpless 
as we face the Soviet Union. In a word, 
the Communists know that the attack on 
monopoly can be made the vehicle for an 
attempt actually to break up into ineffective 
fragments our central and most efficient 
industrial operations. 

American Communists have a highbrow 
journal they circulate among Communist 
intellectuals. It comes out once a month, 
and its title is “Political Affairs.” In the 
April issue just past, they report on the pro- 
gram of the Communist Party in the United 
States for the immediate future. I will read 
you the opening paragraph: 

“The 17th convention of the Communist 
Party of the United States placed the strug- 
gle against monopoly as the central strategic 
task.” 

Now, this is the important question: Why, 
in the midst of the cold war, should the 
Communist Party of the United States sud- 
denly decide to make the problem of monop- 
oly its central strategy? 

What is new about the antimonopoly 
struggle? Why should the Communist Party 
in its official pronouncement to its mem- 
bers tell them this struggle against monop- 
oly has suddenly become a central strate- 
gic task? 
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Why should the Soviet Union instruct its 
local branch in America that their main 
task is to promote the struggle against 
monopoly? 

I don’t think there is any mystery here. It 
is plainly evident that the Soviet Union real- 
izes that in technological warfare their great- 
est danger will come from the continued 
existence of the great American industrial 
corporations, which alone can match and 
outproduce the Soviet. 

At the end of this same article, published 
for their members only a month ago by the 
Communist Party, was this very telling state- 
ment—and I quote—‘the fight against mo- 
nopolies in present-day conditions becomes 
more and more linked with the struggle for 
socialism.” 

It is no mystery. It is very clear, indeed, 
why international communism has made it 
a central task to push the antimonopoly 
efforts in this country. It is obvious that 
they do not object to monopoly per se. After 
all, the whole Soviet system is one large 
monopoly. Nor did they earlier make it a 
central issue in their American propaganda. 
Of course, they have always mouthed the 
usual cliches about monopoly, but it was 
wordy stuff—propaganda, window dressing. 
Now it is central strategy. And their mem- 
bers have been so informed. 

Now I wish to clarify a point, if I may. I 
am not suggesting that anyone genuinely op- 
posed to monopoly in this country is some- 
how allied to the Communists, or even that 
he knows that this drive has now become a 
central Communist strategy. Or even that a 
man genuinely opposed to monopoly may not 
also be very opposed to communism. 

Teddy Roosevelt, a great Republican, 
was the first great trust-buster. Republicans 
generally have long opposed genuine mo- 
nopoly. 

Under conditions of relative peacefulness, 
I firmly believe, myself, that great vigilance 
should be exercised to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the free market by such methods as 
the use of coercion, misinformation, and 
bribes. To keep an economy even relatively 
free, we cannot, as a free nation, tolerate 
such practices. 

No, I am by no means suggesting that 
some men now deeply concerned with the 
problem of monopolistic practices should not 
continue this concern. Nor am I suggesting 
that a deep concern regarding the problem 
of monopoly is somehow unpatriotic. Indeed, 
I feel the reverse is true. 

But I do believe that the whole concept 
of monopoly as it was understood 50 years 
ago should be carefully reviewed. It would 
seem that modern technology—the kind with 
which you, here in Flint, are so familiar— 
has rendered certain attitudes toward mo- 
nopoly hopelessly obsolete. 

The really great danger, as I see it, is that 
a subtle change is taking place in the mean- 
ing of the term “monopoly,” among some of 
those who are most frequent users of the 
term. Somehow, just to be big has now be- 
come a bad thing. Somehow, just simple 
bigness in itself is being increasingly used 
as a target for the term “monopoly.” The 
fact is that bigness is a complicated prob- 
lem, in peacetime. 

But now, in the midst of a life-and- 
death struggle with international commu- 
nism, the problem of bigness is, certainly 
for the time being, not complicated at all. 

Let us by all means root out wrongdoing, 
but let us deal with this problem with the 
greatest care. Let us not, in the name of 
“monopoly,” bring such damage to the great 
basis of our technical capacity, so that we, 
ourselves, accomplish for the Communists 
what they have defined as their objective. 

If the destruction of “bigness” in itself 
bocomes the objective of the monopoly in- 
vestigations and legislation, then we are 
aiming at our own destruction. If reckless 
demagogs, or blind partisans who are vic- 
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tims of the slogans of an earlier day con- 
tinue along this route, we will be brought 
into a position of the gravest national 
danger. 

This problem has been a matter of in- 
creasing concern with me. It seemed to me 
that here, in this city of Flint, called the 
arsenal of democracy in the last war, I could 
say some of the things it seems to me need 
to be said about the dangerous attacks 
which are being directed against the very 
basis of our technical capacity. 

As an officer in the Air Force Reserve, I 
often fly the immense jet bombers of the 
Strategic Air Command. As I look out of 
the cockpit across one of these gleaming 
wings that stretch away from me half the 
length of a football field, I know that small 
business alone could never do the job for 
us now. 

We are past all that. 

And I say to you, tonight, anyone who, 
using the term “monopoly” or any other 
label, succeeds in reducing our capacity 
to build machines like that SAC bomber, is 
putting us in the hands of our enemies. 

Indeed, as we watched that great and com- 
plex machine rise from its launching pad 
last Friday, to soar into outer space, we all 
knew that a new era had arrived. 

We can be justly proud of the accomplish- 
ment. 

But, now, as Republicans and even more, 
as Americans, we must guard with care that 
our capacity to compete in this technical 
race with international communism is not 
destroyed in false crusades, under the ban- 
ner of righteous causes. 

The official Soviet agents in America, the 
Communist Party, believe the antimonopoly 
drive of the U.S. Government is its best 
vehicle for conquering us from within. 

I say again: Let us not be their dupes. 

Tonight all of us—as Republicans and es- 
pecially as Americans—have a right to cele- 
brate. 

It is a time for the carnival spirit. 

But let me say this in closing: This is no 
time for easy optimism. There is a long, 
hard road ahead of us, and we, as Ameri- 
cans and freemen, will be, for years to come, 
under constant attack, both from outside 
and from within. 

Where we find the present administration 
tending in a direction we believe will expose 
the country to great danger, it will be our 
duty and our responsibility to criticize with 
firmness and determination. 

And I say to you again that any wholesale 
effort to break up or seriously weaken our 
great industries and technical centers 
would constitute a grave threat to our na- 
tional safety, in these dangerous times. 

As we face the swiftly growing threat of 
international communism let us be sure we 
are asking the right questions. 

We should not be asking the question of 
the first half of the 20th century, Is in- 
dustry getting too big? We are now face-to- 
face with the big question of the second half 
of the 20th century: Is our industry big 
enough, strong enough and imaginative 
enough to do the job we have to do now, as 
we face a ring of powerful and determined 
enemies bent on our destruction? 

The trouble with the liberals is not that 
they are too progressive. No, not at all. 

Their weakness is that they are out-of- 
date. They are frozen in the posture of the 
thirties. They are prisoners of the propa- 
ganda slogans of a past generation. They 
are caught in a web of rigid formulas which 
may never have had much reality and which 
today amount to nothing less than complete 
and absolute lunacy. 

It will be the task of us Republicans— 
of us conservatives—to bring these archaic 
liberals up to date. 

If we have to do it, I promise you, we will 
drag them kicking and screaming into the 
second half of the 20th century. 
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SHAMEFUL PLIGHT OF MIGRANT 
WORKERS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently the Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee concluded hearings 
on legislation which will alleviate the 
plight of the migratory farmworker and 
his family. 

The chairman of this subcommittee, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], deserves 
the commendation of all Americans for 
the magnificent job he has done and is 
doing in bringing this situation to the 
attention of the public and in urging 
action to remedy it. 

The conditions under which our mi- 
gratory farmworkers live and work are 
a blight on our Nation. It is a shameful 
disgrace that here in the richest Nation 
in the world we have 2 million people 
caught in a system that is not far re- 
moved from the serfdom of the middle 
ages. 

While we concern ourselves, and 
rightly so, with raising the standard of 
living for hundreds of millions of peons 
in Latin America and untold millions of 
peasants in Asia and Africa, we at the 
same time have been brushing under 
the carpet the shocking fact that mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans exist 
under similar conditions. 

The soaring sixties will never leave 
the launching pad for these unfortunate 
Americans if we in Congress do not at 
once begin to do something about their 
deplorable living standards and lack of 
governmental protection. 

Migratory workers are people who 
have been forgotten by our so-called af- 
fiuent society. They are the forgotten 
Americans of today. Yet, the crisp 
fruits and vegetables that come to the 
American dinner table are, for the most 
part, picked by people laboring 10 hours 
a day for $6 or $7 at back-breaking 
labor in a blue-sky sweatshop. 

Their average income is less than 
$1,000 a year. Their children seldom 
receive an education above the elemen- 
tary level. Indeed, they are lucky if 
they receive that much. They rarely see 
a doctor or are entitled to local public 
health services. They do not live long 
enough in any one community. Until 
they are old enough to work, their days 
are spent in sitting in the fields and 
watching their parents toil from dawn 
to dark. Home to them is. one unsani- 
tary, decrepit shack after another. 

These people are totally excluded from 
protection of social security and fair 
labor standards laws. They have yet 
to benefit from the measures passed over 
20 years ago during the New Deal. 

More often than not American mi- 
grant laborers are Negroes. Even 
lower on the economic scale are the 
400,000 Mexicans imported temporarily 
each year under an agreement with their 
Government. At least these foreign 
workers receive certain minimum pro- 
tection, free housing, and free insur- 
ance against occupational hazards under 
our agreement with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. They have somebody to look 
after them. 
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At the same time our native Ameri- 
cans are exempted from almost all the 
welfare provisions enjoyed by their fel- 
low Americans. 

State and local governments and or- 
ganizations have in many instances 
acted to aid these people. However, un- 
fortunately, in many cases there is no 
responsible State or local force at work. 
This is a national problem concerning 
all Americans. We can no longer bury 
our heads in the sand and pretend that 
the problem does not exist. 

Action must be taken by Congress im- 
mediately to bring these people and 
their children into the 20th century. 
It is true that they are a comparatively 
small minority in a Nation of 180 mil- 
lion but nevertheless they are significant 
beyond their numbers. If we believe in 
economic and social justice for all Ameri- 
cans, it must include these two million 
people. 

We must help the States to provide 
better education for transient young- 
sters and establish programs for their 
parents in fundamental education and 
practical training in use of sanitary and 
other modern facilities. 

We should guarantee low-interest 
loans to encourage official agencies and 
local groups to provide satisfactory 
housing for farm workers. The mini- 
mum wage law should be extended to 
include these workers, and there is no 
valid reason why they should not be en- 
titled to participate immediately in our 
beneficent social security program, 
These and other recommendations of 
the subcommittee should be acted upon 
during this session of Congress. With 
each month that goes by without our 
doing so, thousands of children are 
denied the right to a full education and 
a better life while their parents continue 
to toil under deplorable conditions. 

In doing these things America will 
once again prove that it is a nation 
where no one is forgotten, where the 
young have faith and their elders have 
hope, and where all working men and 
women may trust and love their Gov- 
ernment and be trusted by it. 





RESOLUTION OF FREEDOM HOUSE 
ON THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Freedom 
House, which is one of the best known 
and most dedicated organizations in this 
country in the fight against communism 
as well as totalitarianism on either the 
extreme left or the extreme right, had 
adopted through its board of directors 
a statement on the Birch Society, which 
I believe will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the board of directors of 
Freedom House on the John Birch So- 
ciety be printed in the body of the REc- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY BY 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF FREEDOM HOUSE 

Freedom House and its officers wish to 
state their beliefs in regard to the John 
Birch Society without participating in the 
flame fanning which often is a byproduct 
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of this type of statement. Given time, 
many who have joined the society will 
recognize that they have been attracted 
to it by a false appeal. Certainly they will 
not condone the ridiculous charges leveled 
by their leaders against General Eisenhower, 
Chief Justice Warren, and other distin- 
guished Americans. 

Freedom House does not believe that the 
John Birch Society is fighting communism 
or that it is in any sense conservative. 
Those who join the society should be under 
no such delusions. They are serving the 
cause of destruction and chaos, which is a 
requisite for a successful Communist ad- 
vance. 

First, the John Birch Society is not fight- 
ing communism because no Communist op- 
erative was ever apprehended or diverted by 
its methods. Communist subversives do not 
leave trails for the telephone threatener, 
the student informer, the boycotter, or any 
of the other sneak warriors of Birchism. 
Catching Communist spies is a job for pro- 
fessionals; casting suspicion on the FBI and 
the CIA only makes the job harder and gives 
Communists a better chance to do their 
work. 

Second, the John Birch Society is not 
fighting communism because such tools as 
doubt, suspicion, and prejudice employed by 
the society are also standard Communist 
weapons. These tactics are written into 
every agitator’s manual that comes out of 
Moscow. Every one af the score of coun- 
tries taken over by the Communists was 
first prepared by the injection of these com- 
munity poisons. Every country now marked 
for takeover is being similarly prepared. 

Third, the John Birch Society’s targets are 
the most imaginative and effective of the 
free world’s defenses against the Commu- 
nist threat: the Marshall plan, the United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Consider these targets and the ful- 
minations of Communists from Stalin to 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung against the 
same targets. Who is allied with whom? 

Fourth, the John Birch Society is not 
conservative; it is not even reactionary. Its 
declaration of war upon “the greatest enemy 
of man (which) is government” is a call to 
anarchy. Disguised in that call is the threat 
of new tyranny and oppression. Note some 
of its domestic targets: civil rights, collec- 
tive bargaining, the social gospel of re- 
ligion. Then ask whether the John Birch 
Society does not seek to destroy those same 
human rights which are suppressed in every 
Nation under Communist rule. 

Fifth, the John Birch Society is neither 
“left”? nor “right” but of that perfect circle 
where both sides join and merge completely 
in extremism for its own sake. When the 
left and the right forsake ethics and morals 
for “goals,”’ means for ends, moderation for 
violence, they lose their separate meanings. 
A social order built by false witness, fear 
and hatred can never be anything but a 
world of falsity, fear and hatred. This is 
why the American people have in the past 
rejected the Know-Nothings, the Ku Klux 
Klanners, the Black Legion vigilantes, the 
Coughlinites and the McCarthyites, as well 
as the Communists. 

Freedom House does not dispute the 
Birchers’ rights to drape themselves in gar- 
ments of their own styling, nor their right 
to proselytize and recruit among the well 
and not-so-well intentioned. As another 
Chief Justice once remarked, it is “the God- 
given right of the people to make damned 
fools of themselves.” But the truth must 
be offered up alongside the falsehoods in 
the marketplace of ideas. Let us hope that 
those in the John Birch Society who are 
well-intentioned will see the light before 
suffering further public humiliation at the 
hands of their self-appointed leaders. 
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REMAINING TRUE TO THE PRINCI- 
PLES UPON WHICH OUR NATION 
WAS FOUNDED 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
an extremely pertinent article by Wal- 
ter Lippmann appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning. It takes its 
headline from the admonition made in 
farewell to Laertes by his father, Polo- 
nius, in the first act of Hamlet: 


This, above all, to thine own self be true. 


It discusses the need of remaining true 
to the principles upon which our Nation 
was founded and has grown, if we are to 
prevail in the struggle against the Com- 
munist ideology. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this unusually timely and 
articulate article be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To OURSELVES BE TRUE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


We have been forced to ask ourselves re- 
cently how a free and open society can 
compete with a totalitarian state. This is 
a crucial question. Can our Western society 
survive and flourish if it remains true to 
its own faith and principles? Or must it 
abandon them in order to fight fire with 
fire? 

There are those who believe that in Cuba 
the attempt to fight fire with fire would 
have succeeded if only the President had 
been more ruthless and had had no scruples 
about using American forces. I think they 
are wrong. I think that success for the 
Cuban adventure was impossible. In a free 
society like ours a policy is bound to fail 
which deliberately violates our pledges and 
our principles, our treaties and our laws. It 
is not possible for a free and open society to 
organize successfully a spectacular conspir- 
acy. 

The United States, like every other gov- 
ernment, must employ secret agents. But 
the United States cannot successfully con- 
duct large secret conspiracies. It is impos- 
sible to keep them secret. It is impossible 
for everybody concerned, beginning with the 
President himself, to be sufficiently ruthless 
and unscrupulous. The American conscience 
is a reality. It will make hesitant and in- 
effectual, even if it does not prevent, an un- 
American policy. The ultimate reason why 
the Cuban affair was incompetent is that 
it was out of character, like a cow that tried 
to fly or a fish that tried to walk. 

It follows that, in the great struggle with 
communism, we must find our strength by 
developing and applying our own principles, 
not in abandoning them. Before anyone 
tells me that this is sissy, I should like to 
say why I believe it, especially after listen- 
ing carefully and at some length to Mr. 
Khrushchev. Iam very certain that we shall 
have the answer to Mr. Khrushchev if, but 
only if, we stop being fascinated by the 
cloak and dagger business and, being true 
to ourselves, take our own principles se- 
riously. 

Mr. K. is a true believer that communism 
is destined to supplant capitalism as cap- 
italism supplanted feudalism. For him this 
is an absolute dogma, and he will tell you 
that while he intends to do what he can to 
assist the inevitable, knowing that we will 
do what we can to oppose the inevitable, 
what he does and what we do will not be 
decisive. Destiny will be realized no matter 
what men do. 

The dogma of inevitability not only gives 
him the self-assurance of a man who has no 
doubts but is a most powerful ingredient of 
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the Communist propaganda. What do we 
say to him, we who believe in a certain 
freedom of the human will and in the capac- 
ity of men to affect the course of history 
by their discoveries, their wisdom, and their 
‘courage? 

We can say that in Mr. K.’s dogma there is 
an unexamined premise. It is that the cap- 
italist society is static, that it is and always 
will be what it was when Marx described it 
a hundred years ago, that, to use Mr. K.’s 
own lingo, there is no difference between 
Governor Rockefeller and his grandfather 
because a capitalist society cannot change, 
in its dealings with the underdeveloped 
countries it can only dominate and exploit. 
It cannot emancipate and help. If it could 
emancipate and help, the inevitability of 
communism would evaporate. 

I venture to argue from this analysis that 
the reason we are on the defensive in so 
many places is that for some 10 years we 
have been doing exactly what Mr. K. expects 
us to do. We have used money and arms in 
a long losing attempt to stabilize native 
governments which, in the name of anti- 
communism, are opposed to all important 
social change. This has been exactly what 
Mr. K.’s dogma calls for—that communism 
should be the only alternative to the status 
quo with its immemorial poverty and 
privilege. 

We cannot compete with communism in 
Asia, Africa, or Latin America if we go on 
doing what we have done so often and 
so widely—which is to place the weak coun- 
tries in a dilemma where they must ctand 
still with us and our client rulers, or start 
moving with the Communists. This di- 
lemma cannot be dissolved unless it is our 
central and persistent and unswerving 
policy to offer these unhappy countries a 
third option, which is economic development 
and social improvement without the totali- 
tarian discipline of communism. 

For the only real alternative to commu- 
nism is a liberal and progressive society. 





THE HEALTH OF OUR DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
many of us have been greatly concerned 
with the continuing health of our do- 
mestic industries in the face of increased 
foreign competition. Various programs 
have been put into practice to give our 
own enterprises a proper opportunity to 
successfully compete in the modern-day 
marketplace. In many respects, these 
have not proved effective enough, and 
therefore the search for new plans to ac- 
complish a creative balance between ade- 
quate protection for domestic industries 
and realistic international trade policies 
must go on. 

My colleague from Massachusetts in 
the House of Representatives from our 
Fifth District, Congressman F. Braprorp 
Morse, was recently complimented in a 
lead editorial in the Lowell Sun for his 
comments with regard to textile imports. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be placed in the body of the Rec- 
orp at this place in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A CurRB ON ImporRTS 


A movement to curb the flood of imports 
coming into this country from foreign lands 
has been started in Congress. A bipartisan 
group has recommended to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration that immediate steps be taken 
to dam this flood and to give American 
manufacturers and American workers some 
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relief from this form of unwarranted com- 
petition. 

Co! Brap Morse, of Lowell, was 
among those who shouted down the present 
loose, vacillating policy of the Government 
in respect to textile imports. 

“The 1960’s have been called a decade of 
decisions for the United States,” the Lowell 
solon said. “We must soon decide how we 
are going to save some of our basic indus- 
tries—industries vital to our economy and 
essential to our security—or we must be pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility for their 
demise.” 

We agree with Mr. Morse that there is a 
serious challenge ahead. That becomes 
much more vivid and realistic when the 
gloomy events of the 1950’s are reviewed. 
American industry, production, and labor 
suffered during the past decade through a 
policy of “let down the bars.” We were striv- 
ing to make friends and keep old ones by a 
policy that actually encouraged imports from 
lands where labor makes only a pittance 
and the quality of goods is not expertly 
checked. 

We recall the downfall of the great New 
England textile empire which failed to get 
adequate protection from the policies of both 
the Truman and Eisenhower administrations. 

In other lines, there has been the flood of 
foreign compact cars to plague the big Amer- 
ican auto industry. And it might be men- 
tioned that as late as last Christmas the toy 
market of this country was glutted with a 
vast quantity of inferior products from 
Japan. 

Yes, we believe that industry and labor 
of the United States needs much greater pro- 
tection from oversea competition than it 
has been getting from Washington. 

The excessive flow of foreign imports must 
be stopped, or, at least, reduced. 

If this is truly a time for decision, then the 
administration and the Congress must act 
without delay. A long delay could be fatal 
to the national economy. 





MODERN CHRONOLOGICAL 
HISTORY OF LAOS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. Laos 
has been uppermost in the news for 
several months now, and all of us realize 
the importance of the struggle taking 
place in that small kingdom thousands 
of miles from our shores. All of us, 
too, are familiar, I am sure, with the 
recent events that have taken place in 
Laos. But, I wonder how many of us 
know very much about the past history 
of that country. 

In the April 20 issue of the Senate 
Republican Memo, No. 16, there was 
printed a concise history of that coun- 
try. The study, made by the staff of 
the Republican policy committee, starts 
in 1893—tthe year France established the 
protectorate known as the Indochina 
Union—and stops in the early part of 
this year, 1961, with the establishment of 
the anti-Communist Government, under 
Prince Boun Oum as Premier. 

Mr. President, I feel that this study 
would be of value to all Members of the 
Senate, and ask unanimous consent to 
have the “Modern Chronological History 
of Laos’”’ printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MopERN CHRONOLOGICAL History or Laos 

The year 1893: The modern history of 
Laos dates from the establishment of a pro- 
tectorate by France over what then was two 
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kingdoms—Luang Prabang and Vientiane 
(now Laos)—and included Cambodia and 
what is now North and South Vietnam. 
This protectorate was known as the Indo- 
china Union. 

The year 1925: Although the French man- 
aged relatively well in the area up until 
the time of World War II, by the middle 
1920's Ho Chi Minh was organizing na- 
tionalist independence movement with the 
Communists. 

The year 1940: After the fall of France in 
World War II, the Japanese occupied the 
area of Laos for a time. 

The year 1945: French rule was restored 
at the end of the war, but by this time 
Ho Chi Minh’s organization was the most 
powerful in North Vietnam which borders 
Laos, 

The year 1946: By this time, the French 
were engaged in the Indochina war with 
the Viet Minh Communist forces of Ho. 
This bloody struggle continued for 8 years. 

The year 1947: On May 11, the King of 
Laos promulgated a constitution providing 
for a constitutional monarchy under the 
Luang Prabang dynasty and for a parliamen- 
tary government. The two former kingdoms 
were formed into what is now Laos. 

The year 1949: Laos became an independ- 
ent sovereign state by treaty with France on 
July 19 of that year. 

The year 1953: During most of the Indo- 
china war, Laos was isolated from the 
struggle. But in April, Ho Chi Minh's 
forces invaded the northern provinces of 
Laos and were joined by Pathet Lao Com- 
munist guerrillas who had been organized, 
equipped, and trained by the Viet Minh. 

The year 1954: With the French defeat 
at Dien Bein Phu on May 8, the same day 
nine nations, including the United States, 
began negotiations at Geneva for a cease- 
fire and armistice for the war on Indochina. 
This cease-fire agreement was signed July 
21, and in it the Laos regime was recognized 
by the Communist forces in Indochina and 
most members of the United Nations. 

However, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles walked out of the conference in dis- 
gust and refused to sign the Indochina War 
Truce. U.S. recognition of the Laos regime 
did come at that time. Mr. Dulles issued 
a US. unilateral pledge not to use force to 
upset the agreements, adding that the United 
States “would view any renewal of the ag- 
gression in violation” of the agreements 
“with grave concern.” 

At that time, so little was known about 
the Pathet Lao movement, that when Red 
China’s Chou En-lai proposed at this Ge- 
neva conference that they be represented, 
Secretary of State Dulles and the American 
delegation plus most of the other Western 
delegates asked: “‘Who are the Pathet Lao?” 
So, they were represented at the confer- 
ence, and the Geneva armistice acknowl- 
edged their existence. 

In relation to Laos, this armistice pro- 
vided two things: (1) that the Pathet Lao 
troops should withdraw to the northern 
provinces of Laos, Sam Neua and Phongsaly, 
and be integrated with the Royal Laotian 
Army, and (2) that there would be created 
an International Control and Supervisory 
Commission, made up of representatives of 
Canada, Poland, and India, to implement 
the armistice terms. 

The year 1955: Laos joined the United Na- 
tions in December. 

The year 1957: After lengthy haggles about 
the political settlement within Laos, it was 
agreed in November, by the Royal Laotian 
Government and the Laotian Communists 
that (1) government authority would be re- 
stored in the two northern Communist-held 
provinces, and (2) 1,500 men of the Red 
Pathet Lao force would be integrated into 
the Royal Army. Communist political lead- 
ers also were to be taken into the govern- 
ment and a Communist Party, called the 
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Neo Lao Hak Xat (Laotian Patriotic Front), 
was to be recognized. 

Since the Geneva conference, Laos has 
gone through intermittent periods of crisis 
and of relative calm, depending on the 
strength of the three political factions: the 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao led by Sou- 
phanouvong; the neutralists led by Souvanna 
Phouma; and the anti-Communists led by 
Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. U.S. moral, military, 
and financial aid has been on the side of 
strong man Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. 

The year 1958: May 4 of this year saw the 
end of the first relatively calm period dating 
from July 1954, when the Government had 
been primarily in the control of the neu- 
tralists, under Souvanna Phouma. On that 
day, elections were held to fill 21 new seats 
in the National Assembly. The Neo Lao Hak 
Xat Party and its allies captured 13 of the 
21. It appeared to the West that the Com- 
munists might pull off another Czechoslo- 
vakia, particularly since for 6 months two 
Pathet Lao representatives, including Sou- 
phanouvong, had been members of the 
Cabinet. Also, the Pathet Lao had begun a 
campaign of sabotage of the collaboration. 

In July 1958, Souvanna Phouma resigned, 
the International Commission suspended its 
operations, and the coalition Cabinet quit. 
The anti-Communist Lao leaders set up 
a new pro-Western regime with Phoui 
Sananikone as Premier and Gen, Phoumi 
Nosavan as “strong man.” The Assembly 
was suspended for a year, the Pathet Lao was 
thrown out of the Cabinet, and the leftists 
were imprisoned, including the Communist 
Party leaders. The two battalions of Com- 
munists were split up, one being integrated 
into the Royal Army, the other fleeing to 
Communist Vietnam. 

But, the move from a neutralist regime, 
including Communists, to a pro-Western re- 
gime, without Communists, brought about 
Communist response. Guerrilla warfare 
broke out again. 

The year 1959: The new Cabinet renounced 
the 1954 Geneva agreements, including neu- 
tralism for Laos, and said that it would rec- 
ognize only the United Nations as an arbi- 
tration body for disputes. 

By the fall of 1959, the warfare between 
the Government and the Communist guer- 
rillas led to an appeal to the United Nations, 
with the Lao Government charging Laos 
had been invaded by North Vietnam. In 
September, the U.N. Security Council, cir- 
cumventing two Soviet vetoes, sent to Laos 
a factfinding group with a Japanese as chair- 
man. In November, the group reported that, 
while there had been guerrilla fighting, it 
had discovered no evidence of the direct 
aggression the Lao Government had 
charged against the Viet Minh, but did find 
that North Vietnam had supported the 
Pathet Lao with “equipment, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and the help of political cadres.” With 
the investigation of the U.N. group and a 
subsequent visit to Laos by U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, the fighting 
subsided. 

The year 1960: The anti-Communist, pro- 
Western government continued in power un- 
til August 9, 1960, when the young, Amer- 
ican-trained Capt. Kong Le and his 2d 
Paratroop Battalion seized Vientiane in 
@ surprise coup d’etat, ousting the rightist 
regime and restoring neutralist Souvanna 
Phouma to power. However, the new neu- 
tralist government included several pro- 
Western ministers from the previous Cab- 
inet and Kong Le was ordered to resume 
his army duties. 

But strong man Gen. Phoumi Nosavan 
rallied his forces in the south in a new gov- 
ernment under Prince Boun Oum, while 
the Pathet Lao advanced from the north to 
try to help Kong Le. 

On October 4, Souvanna Phouma an- 
nounced that peace negotiations with the 
Pathet Lao would begin within a week. 
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Immediately American aid to Laos was 
halted. The State Department tried to per- 
suade Souvanna Phouma to join Boun Oum 
and Phoumi Nosavan in an anti-Oommu- 
nist alliance. Souvanna Phouma refused, 
stating that if the United States did not 
respect his country’s neutral position and 
did not resume aid, Laos would look else- 
where for aid. 

On October 13, the first Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Laos arrived in Vientiane and Sou- 
vanna Phouma began negotiating for Soviet 
aid and to establish friendly relations with 
Communist China. 

U.S. military aid was resumed to Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan’s rightwing rebels, after 
Souvanna Phouma had been assured that it 
would not be used against the neutralist 
government. However, Gen. Phoumi Nos- 
avan could not be restrained, and he ad- 
vanced on Vientiane. On December 9, Sou- 
vanna Phouma fied into exile in Cambodia 
with most of his Cabinet, still claiming to 
be the legal Premier. Quinim Polsena, 
leader of the Neutralist (Santiphab) Party, 
assumed control as Premier, and Kong Le 
remained as head of the forces defending 
Vientiane against Phoumi Nosavan. On 
December 15, Kong Le was driven out of 
Vientiane and joined the Communist Pathet 
Lao. 

Also during December 1960, the Soviets 
added a new, ominous element to the 
chaos in Laos—an airlift of arms by Soviet 
planes from Ho Chi Minh’s capital of Hanoi 
to the Pathet Lao forces. 

The year 1961: The anti-Communist gov- 
ernment, headed by Prince Boun Oum, 
chosen Premier by “strong man” Gen. Phou- 
mi Nosavan, was endorsed as the legal gov- 
ernment of Laos by a unanimous vote of the 
National Assembly on January 4. It was 
immediately recognized by the United 
States, and this anti-Communist nonneu- 
tralist government is still in power. 

Fighting, with few casualties, has con- 
tinued up to the present. 





MODERN CHRONOLOGICAL 
HISTORY OF ALGERIA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, trou- 
ble spots seem to be appearing fast and 
furiously all over the world these days. 
And I, for one, find it hard to keep up 
with all of the happenings each day in 
the various “hot spots’ of the world. 
So, this leaves me little time to refresh 
my memory on the past histories of 
various parts of the world. 

For that reason, I was quite pleased 
to read a study, made by the staff of the 
Republican policy committee, in the re- 
cent issue of the Senate Republican 
Memo No. 18. This study is entitled 
“Modern Chronological History of Al- 
geria,” and quickly and accurately goes 
over the major events in Algeria from 
1830, when it was captured by the 
French, up to April 22 of this year when 
the revolt against President de Gaulle 
took place. I found this study a very 
easy way to refresh my memory, and 
commend it to the other Members of 
the Senate for that reason. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this study on Algeria 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


MODERN CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF ALGERIA 


The year 1830: Algeria was captured by 
the French in July 1830, and after severai 
years more of warfare, the bases of political 
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and administrative organization of North- 
ern Algeria were established by the French. 

The year 1890: The French commenced 
occupation of the Algerian Sahara and 
brought it under their control in 1891. In 
the following year the southern part of Al- 
geria was consolidated into an administra- 
tive unit. The administrative system estab- 
lished during 1898-1901 promoted the rapid 
industrial, political, and social development 
of Algeria under the Third Republic. 

The year 1919: French citizenship was 
granted to monogamous Algerians who had 
fought in World War I and were able to 
speak and read French. 

The year 1930: All natives who were not 
citizens became judicable in French courts 
under the same conditions as those natives 
who were citizens. 

The year 1940: With the surrender of 
France, Algeria declared its adherence to the 
Vichy regime, and within a few months 
all vestiges of democratic administration 
disappeared. 

The year 1942: Anglo-American forces in- 
vaded North Africa, taking over Algerian 
ports and making Algiers the Headquarters 
of Allied Forces in the Mediterranean. 

The year 1943: The French Committee of 
National Liberation moved to Algiers, re- 
pealed the Vichy repressive decrees, and ap- 
proved an important series of political and 
social reforms. The French Army was re- 
formed in Algeria, composed in large part 
of Algerian troops, and it participated in the 
liberation of France. 

The year 1944: A French decree was passed 
on March 7, conferring citizenship on all 
French-speaking Algerians without requir- 
ing renunciation of the Islamic law. 

The year 1946: With the end of World War 
II, the French Union was formed and Al- 
geria was constituted a government-general. 
This special status was further defined in 
the Algerian statute of 1947, as follows: 

The Governor General is appointed by the 
French Minister of Interior and has admin- 
istrative powers in all fields except justice 
and education. He is assisted by a six- 
member Council of Government. 

The Algerian Legislative Assembly, elected 
for 6 years, consists of 60 representatives of 
the first electoral college (whites and a few 
Moslems of full French citizenship) and 60 
of the second electoral college (the Moslem 
majority). Algeria sends 30 deputies (15 
whites and 15 Moslems) to the French Na- 
tional Assembly, 14 senators to the French 
Council of the Republic, and 18 representa- 
tives to the French Union Assembly. 

The three oversea departments of north- 
ern Algeria (Alger, Constantine, and Iran) 
have the same status as metropolitan France, 
itself, and the territories of southern Algeria 
are constituted as a fourth department. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALGERIAN REVOLT 


The year 1954: On November 1, the rebel- 
lion began, near Tunisia in the Aures Moun- 
tains, under the command of Mohammed 
Ben Bella. 

The year 1955: In February, the govern- 
ment of French Premier Pierre Mendez- 
France was overthrown on the issue of his 
program of increased home rule and reform 
for Algeria. 

On September 20, France walked out of a 
United Nations session after a debate on 
Algeria was scheduled, insisting that the 
rebellion was an “internal” matter within 
metropolitan France. The U.N. dropped the 
debate and France returned. 

The year 1956: In February, Socialist 
Premier Guy Mollet, who came into office 
with a liberal Algerian program, was pelted 
with tomatoes by Europeans at Algiers. He 
switched to a tougher Algerian policy. On 
April 21, Ferhat Abbas, along with other 
moderate nationalists, joined the rebel Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN). 
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On October 22, Ben Bella and four FLN 
colleagues were seized while on a flight from 
Rabat to Tunis, taken to Algiers, and later 
transferred to France. 

The year 1957: On January 9, the FLN 
refused Mollet’s offer of a cease-fire as a prel- 
ude to free elections. 

The year 1958: On May 13, army and Euro- 
pean settlers seized control of Algiers—the 
beginning of a string of actions culminating 
in the collapse of the Fourth Republic. 

On June 1, Gen. Charles de Gaulle became 
Premier of France. He stated that his man- 
date was to change the French political 
structure and end the Algerian war. 

Between June 4 and 6, De Gaulle visited 
Algeria to reassert the authority of his gov- 
ernment and to start action toward a settle- 
ment. 

On August 24, De Gaulle toured French 
oversea territories, and offered independence 
to France’s other African possessions by giv- 
ing them the privilege of a “no” vote in a 
proposed referendum on a new constitu- 
tion. The offer did not apply to Algeria be- 
cause, technically, it was a part of France. 

On October 9, an attempt was made by 
General de Gaulle to bring the French army 
in Algeria under control by ordering officers 
to quit Algerian politics. 

Five days later, Maj. Gen. Jacques Massu 
and 11 other officers resigned their posts in 
the Rightist All-Algeria Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

On October 23, General de Gaulle extended 
invitations to FLN leaders to come to France 
under safe conduct to discuss a peace of the 
brave. 

On October 25, Ferhat Abbas declined the 
invitation as “a request for unconditional 
surrender,” but left the way open for fu- 
ture negotiations on “a real solution.” 

The year 1959: On September 16, General 
de Gaulle, for the first time, raised the pos- 
sibility of Algerian independence. He of- 
fered Algerians a chance to choose their po- 
litical future in a referendum within 4 
years of a “restoration of peace.” 

On September 28, the rebel provisional 
government stated that it was not ready to 
start negotiations, but insisted thet political 
discussions begin immediately. This pro- 
posal was rejected by General de Gaulle. 

The year 1960: On January 24, Europeans 
at Algiers rioted over dismissal of Massu, who 
was a leader in the 1958 coup. They set up 
street barricades, and the army, commanded 
by Gen. Maurice Challe, refused to dis- 
perse them, but did seal them off. 

Five days later, General de Gaulle’s com- 
mand to the army to restore order was broad- 
east. The French settlers’ barricades were 
gradually abandoned, without a clash with 
the army. Civilian leaders, including Pierre 
La Gaillarde, were jailed, and the transfers 
of disobedient officers were effected by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

On June 14, an address was made by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, for the first time, to FLN 
leaders in an appeal for peace negotiations. 

On June 14, the FLN broke off plans for 
cease-fire talks after the French had imposed 
rigid conditions which, the rebels stated, de- 
prived them “of every liberty inherent with 
the dignity and status of negotiators.” 

On September 7, General de Gaulle stated 
that France would not negotiate on Algeria’s 
political future until the FLN laid down its 
arms. 

On October 23, Abbas stated that the 
FLN would not lay down its arms until 
&@ political decision on the future of Algeria 
had been reached, and announced that he 
had found “the support we need among the 
Communists—in Peiping and Moscow.” 

On November 4, General de Gaulle accepted 
the idea of Algerian independence—“an 
emancipated Algeria with her own govern- 
ment, her institutions and her laws.” How- 
ever, he still demanded a cease-fire before 
negotiation, and the FLN made a request 
for U.N. supervision of any vote. 
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On November 16, in the face of rightist 
opposition, De Gaulle set January 8 for a 
referendum on his Algerian policy. The aim 
was to demonstrate popular support in 
France and Algeria. 

The year 1961: On January 8, De Gaulle’s 
plan to give Algeria self-determination won 
75.2 percent of the French vote, and 65.4 per- 
cent of the Algerian vote. 

On March 17, General de Gaulle’s offer for 
peace talks was accepted by FLN. 

On April 7, the peace talks scheduled to 
begin in Evian-les-Bains were not held. The 
FLN refused to attend because French in- 
tent was to stage parallel talks with a rival 
group, the Algerian National Movement, 
headed by Messali Hadj. 

On April 12, De Gaulle began another trip 
through France to rally support for his Al- 
gerian policies. He stated that he foresaw 
a major role for the FLN, but that he ex- 
pected an independent Algeria to preserve 
ties with France. 

On April 22, the French troops at Algiers 
revolted and took control of the city, in de- 
fiance of De Gaulle. 





CONGRESSIONAL ACTION OPPOS- 
ING RECOGNITION OF RED 
CHINA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, be- 
tween January 1951 and August 1959, 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, either separately or jointly, passed 
by floor action at least 16 resolutions 
or amendments to other measures ex- 
pressing opposition to admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. On spe- 
cific resolutions limited to that question 
all votes were unanimous for a total of 
2,161 opposing the seating of Communist 
China in the United Nations to not one 
single favorable vote. 

I doubt that any other issue ever came 
before the Congress over a period of 9 
years with at least 16 record votes where 
such unanimity can be found. The re- 
sults on the votes speak more eloquently 
than any other argument I can think 
of as to the sense of the Congress on the 
question of the United States contin- 
uing opposition to sitting in the United 
Nations with the murder regime of Mao 
Tse-tung and company. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
“Congressional Action Opposing Recog- 
nition of Red China” printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION OPPOSING RECOGNI- 
TION OF RED CHINA, 1951-59 

1, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
January 23, 1951: Senate Resolution 36, de- 
claring that it is the sense of the Senate that 
the Communist Chinese Government should 
not be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations as the representative of 
China. On agreeing to the resolution: 
Yeas 91, nays 0 (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 
97, pt. 1, p. 560). 

2. Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
May 15, 1951: House Resolution 96, resolv- 
ing that it is the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the Chinese Communist 
authorities shall not be permitted to repre- 
sent China in the United Nations. Passed 
under unanimous consent proceedings 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 97, pt. 4, p. 
5376). 

3. Eighty-third Congress, first session, June 
3, 1953: HR. 4974, Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce Appropriations Act, 
1954. On Bridges amendment on behalf of 
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committee declaring it to be the sense of 
Congress that the government of Commu- 
nist China should not be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations as the repre- 
sentative of China. The amendment was 
adopted: Yeas 76, nays 0 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 99, pt. 5, p. 5973). 

4. Eighty-third Congress, first session, 
July 21, 1953: On the Clevenger motion to 
concur in Senate Amendment No. 17 (sec, 
111 of State, Justice, and Commerce Ap- 
propriations Act, 1954) that “It is the sense 
of the Congress that the Communist 
Chinese Government should not be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations as the 
representative of China.” The motion was 
agreed to: Yeas 379, nays 0 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 99, pt. 7, p. 9406). 

5. Eighty-third Congress, second session, 
July 15, 1954: House Resolution 627 reiter- 
ates the opposition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the seating of the Communist 
regime in China in the United Nations. The 
resolution was agreed to: Yeas 381, nays 0 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 100, pt. 8, p. 
10649). 

6. Eighty-third Congress, second session, 
July 29, 1954: H.R. 9678 Mutual Security 
Act, 1954. The Congress hereby reiterates its 
opposition to the seating in the United 
Nations of the Communist China regime as 
the representative of China. In the event of 
the seating of representatives of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the Security Council 
or General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the President is requested to inform the 
Congress insofar as is compatible with the 
requirements of national security, of the 
implications of this action upon the foreign 
policy of the United States and our foreign 
relationships, including that created by 
membership in the United Nations, together 
with any recommendations which he may 
have with respect to the matter. The 
amendment was adopted: Yeas 91, nays 0 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 100, pt. 9, 
p. 12520). 

7. Eighty-fourth Congress, first session, 
June 30, 1955: Section 12 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1955 (Public Law 138). It 
is hereby declared to be the continuing sense 
of the Congress that the Communist regime 
in China has not demonstrated its willing- 
ness to fulfill the obligations contained in 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
should not be recognized to represent China 
in the United Nations. Adopted by the 
House on a division vote: Yeas 221, nays 0 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 101, pt. 7, 
p. 9664). 

8. Eighty-fourth Congress, second session, 
June 20, 1956: H.R. 10721 section 110 of the 
Department of State Appropriation Act, 
1957 (title I of Public Law 603). It is the 
sense of Congress that the Communist 
Chinese Government should not be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations as the 
representative of China. Passed as part of 
the appropriations bill (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, vol. 102, pt. 7, pp. 9988, 10071). 

9. Eighty-fourth Congress, second session, 
July 11 and July 24, 1956: Section 108 of 
the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1957 
(Public Law 853). The Congress hereby re- 
iterates is opposition to the seating in the 
United Nations of the Communist China 
regime as the representative of China, and it 
is hereby declared to be the continuing sense 
of the Congress that the Communist regime 
in China has not demonstrated its willing- 
ness to fulfill the obligations contained in 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
should not be recognized to represent China 
in the United Nations. In the event of the 
seating of representatives of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the Security Council 
or General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the President is requested to inform the 
Congress insofar as is compatible with the 
requirements of national security, of the im- 
plications of this action upon the foreign 
policy of the United States and our foreign 
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relationships, including that created by 
membership in the United Nations, together 
with any recommendations which he may 
have with respect to the matter. Bill was 
passed by the House on July 11, 1956, and 
by the Senate July 24, 1956 (CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, vol. 102, pt. 9, p. 12381, and pt. 10, 
p. 14225). 

10. Eighty-fourth Congress, second ses- 
sion, July 18 and July 23, 1956: House Con- 
current Resolution 265 Resolved by the 
House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring) that it is the sense of the Congress 
that its previous expressions should be and 
are hereby reemphasized that the Commu- 
nist regime in China should not be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations or any 
of its specialized agencies as the representa- 
tives of China; and that the Congress here- 
by expresses its conviction that such ad- 
mission would gravely injure the United 
Nations and impair its effective functioning 
in accordance with the aims, principles, and 
provisions of the United Nations Charter. 
Passed by the Senate July 23: Yeas 86, nays 
0; passed by the House July 18: Yeas 391, 
nays 0 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 
10, pp. 13378, 13943). 

11. Eighty-fifth Congress, first session, 
April 17 and May 15, 1957: Title I, section 
105 of the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1958 (H.R. 6871) (Public Law 
85-49). It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Communist Chinese Government should 
not be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations as the representative of China. 
Passed the House by voice vote April 17, 1957. 
Passed the Senate May 15, 1957: Yeas 177, 
nays 0 (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 103, pt. 
5, pp. 5908, 6997). 

12. Eighty-fifth Congress, second session, 
August 29 and 30, 1957: Section 109 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1958 
(H.R. 9302) (Public Law 85-279). The Con- 
gress hereby reiterates its opposition to the 
seating in the United Nations of the Commu- 
nist China regime as the representative of 
China, and it is hereby declared to be the 
continuing sense of the Congress that the 
Communist regime in China has not demon- 
strated its willingness to fulfill the obliga- 
tions contained in the Charter of the United 
Nations and should not be recognized to 
represent China in the United Nations. In 
the event of the seating of representatives of 
the Chinese Communist regime in the Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the President is requested to 
inform the Congress insofar as is compatible 
with the requirements of national security, 
of the implications of this action upon the 
foreign policy of the United States and our 
foreign relationships, including that created 
by membership in the United Nations, to- 
gether with any recommendations which 
he may have with respect to the matter. 
Passed by the Senate August 29, 1957; passed 
by the House August 30, 1957 (CoNcREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, vol. 103, pt. 12, pp. 16485, 
16751). 

13. Eighty-fifth Congress, second session, 
May 15 and June 11, 1958: Title I, section 
105 of the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1959 (H.R. 12428) (Public 
Law 85-474). It is the sense of the Congress 
that the Communist Chinese Government 
should not be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations as the representative of 
China. Passed by the House May 15, 1958; 
Passed by the Senate June 11, 1958 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, vol. 104, pt. 7, p. 8896, 
and pt. 8, p. 10871). 

14, Eighty-fifth Congress, second session, 
August 23, 1958: Section 105 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1959 (H.R. 
13192) (P.L. 85-853). The Congress hereby 
reiterates its opposition to the seating in 
the United Nations of the Communist China 
regime as the representative of China, and 
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‘it is hereby declared to be the continuing 


sense of the Congress that the Communist 
regime in China has not demonstrated its 
willingness to fulfill the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and should not be recognized to rep- 
resent China in the United Nations. In the 
event of the seating of representatives of 
the Chinese Communist regime in the Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the President is requested 
to inform the Congress insofar as is com- 
patible with the requirements of national 
security, of the implications of this action 
upon the foreign policy of the United 
States and our foreign relationships, in- 
cluding that created by membership in the 
United Nations, together with any recom- 
mendations which he may have with respect 
to the matter. Passed the House and Sen- 
ate August 23, 1958 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 104, pt. 15, pp. 19534, 19686). 

15. Eighty-sixth Congress, first session, 
July 1, 1959: Title I, section 105 of the 
Departments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1960 (H.R. 7343) (P.L. 86-84). It 
is the sense of the Congress that the Com- 
munist Chinese Government should not be 
admitted to membership in the United Na- 
tions as the representative of China. 
Passed by the Senate and House July 1, 
1959 (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 105, pt. 
10, pp. 12410, 12479). 

16. Eighty-sixth Congress, first session, 
August 17, 1959: House Concurrent Res- 
olution 369. Resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives (the Senate concurring), that 
it is the sense of the Congress that its 
opposition to the seating in the United 
Nations of the Communist China regime as 
the representative of China should be and 
is hereby reiterated; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the continuing sense of the Congress that 
the Communist regime in China has not 
demonstrated its willingness to fulfill the 
obligations contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations and should not be recog- 
nized to represent China in the United 
Nations. Resolution passed under suspen- 
sion of rules August 17, 1959: Yeas 368, 
nays 0 (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 105, pt. 
12, p. 16094). 

It should be noted that all of the above 
resolutions and amendments to, or sections 
in other bills which came to a floor vote 
before either House were limited to the 
question of admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Legis- 
lative Reference Section of the Library of 
Congress were unable to cite any votes reg- 
istering congressional opposition to the dip- 
lomatic recognition of Communist China 
by the United States. 





TAX REFORM 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
everyone knows there is a need for reform 
of our Federal tax structure. There are 
widespread criticisms on one hand of high 
tax rates and on the other hand of loop- 
holes which permit some favored groups 
to escape paying their fair share of taxes. 
Many proposals for changing the tax 
system have been made by business or- 
ganizations, labor unions, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and others. Congressional 
committees have held extensive hearings 
on the need for tax revision both to in- 
crease the fairness in distributing the tax 
burden and to improve the tax system so 
that it will contribute more to sustainable 
economic growth. But little has been 
done along these lines. Tax reform in- 
volves controversial issues, and there has 
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been a virtual stalemate on questions of 
reform. 

The President has set out a sound and 
practical program—one that will pro- 
vide important improvements in the tax 
system this year and move on to addi- 
tional reforms in the following year. 

The basic ideas underlying the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for tax revision 
are unquestionably sound. We can 
broaden the income tax base—the in- 
come subject to tax—by eliminating or 
restricting many of the special prefer- 
ences which have been adopted over the 
years for this group or that group of 
favored taxpayers. With a larger tax 
base we can revise the tax rates and still 
obtain the revenues needed to finance 
essential Government activities. Reduc- 
tion of high tax rates in all income 
brackets will lessen the repressive effects 
of taxes on incentives for individual ef- 
fort, for investments, and for the under- 
taking of new business ventures. The 
elimination of special preferences will 
mean that persons with equal incomes 
will pay equal taxes. The removal of 
many of these special provisions from 
the tax law will give us a simpler tax 
system. The need for simplification is 
particularly evident to most of us at 
this time of year, when we have just 
gone through the process of working out 
our own tax returns. 

Obviously, special preferences are of 
benefit to some of our citizens and they 
will probably urge that provisions which 
favor them must not be changed. In ap- 
proaching these problems it is important 
that we take the broad view. If each 
favored group would rather have its 
special provision than general tax re- 
form which will benefit taxpayers across 
the board, we will remain in stalemate. 
Then tax relief will come only piecemeal 
as other groups of taxpayers or income 
recipients succeed in getting narrow 
special preferences for their particular 
situations. This course leads to a nar- 
rower and narrower tax base, higher tax 
rates and multiple discriminations in 
the way the tax burdens are distributed. 

The President has taken the right ap- 
proach to tax reform. He has outlined 
a constructive and gradual program for 
reappraising these issues and revising our 
tax system so that it can meet our na- 
tional needs adequately and fairly. We 
should give him cur full support and best 
efforts to carry through this program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Recorp at this point an ° 


editorial entitled “Killjoy,” from the 
Washington Post of May 6, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KILLJoy 

They looked upon Franklin Roosevelt as 
a traitor to his class, and if you listen hard 
perhaps you will hear the screams about 
Douglas Dillon now being generated in some 
of the country’s finest clubs and night spots. 
Here is the Secretary of the Treasury, a Re- 
publican of indisputable credentials, turn- 
ing out to be the nemesis of the expense- 
account gymnast. 

Well, we're all for him. He won’t begrudge 
the sales manager a martini or two for the 
prize customer as a business expense, but 
those tax-deductible yachts and hunting 
safaris to Africa just have to go. The groans 
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will be simply awful, but somehow we im- 
agine that American business, put to its 
ingenuity, can survive this kind of austerity. 

In blunt terms the business expense ac- 
count has become in too many instances a 
racket financed by Uncle Sam. Mr. Dillon’s 
proposal to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for revised rules governing deductible 
expenses—for example, a $10 maximum an- 
nual outlay on business gifts to any individ- 
ual and a $7 daily limit on entertainment of 
one individual—looks in the right direction. 
There is no good reason why the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, meaning all of us taxpayers, should 
underwrite the high living of a few. One 
wonders at the past fiexibility—perhaps 
“credulity” is the word—of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in some of the cases described 
to Congress. 

More seriously, the practices thus chron- 
icled confirm before the world the worst 
stereotypes about the capitalist system. 
They make a mockery of fairness in taxation. 
The firms which have sought to avoid such 
abuses, and the others which have guilty 
conscience, ought to recognize that Mr. Dil- 
lon actually is doing business a favor. 





INTERVIEW WITH REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OLIN E. TEAGUE, OF TEXAS, 
APPEARING IN NATION’S BUSINESS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
May issue of Nation’s Business carries a 
most informative and interesting article 
on a subject which is of importance to 
all Members of Congress, as well as to 
millions of Americans. The article con- 
tains an interview with Representative 
Ourn E. TeaGue, of Texas, chairman of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
on the basic question of: What our Na- 
tion owes its former servicemen. 

Mr. Teacue’s frank answers to these 
challenging questions will, I believe, 
stimulate thought on the overall ques- 
tion of a veterans’ program for the fu- 
ture. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, entitled “Where U.S. Debt to 
Veterans Ends,” be printed in the 
RECcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE U.S. DEBT TO VETERANS ENDS 
(An interview with Representative OLIN E. 

Teacue, chairman of the House Veterans’ 

Affairs Committee) 

Costly new veterans’ programs being de- 
bated in Congress are raising a basic ques- 
tion: What does the Nation owe its former 
servicemen? 

Already, veterans’ benefits are costing tax- 
payers $5 billion a year. Yet pressure is 
applied each year for broader and broader 
programs. Major proposals this year include 
extension of educational benefits to service- 
men who serve only in peacetime, pensions 
of $100 a month for all World War I vet- 
erans, more Federal loans for veterans’ hous- 
ing, higher disability compensation, and 
reopening GI life insurance eligibility. 

Except for the President, the most in- 
fluential man in deciding the fate of these 
and most veterans’ programs is Representa- 
tive OLIN E. TEAGUE, the Texas Democrat who 
heads the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
His panel has no Senate counterpart and, 
as its chairman for 7 years, Representative 
TEAGUE is the leading congressional author- 
ity in this field. Seriously wounded three 
times in World War II, he is a sincere friend 
of deserving veterans, but a determined op- 
ponent of waste in these programs. 

In this exclusive interview with Nation’s 
Business, Representative Tracue discusses 
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his philosophy toward veterans’ benefits, as- 
sesses the current legislative situation and 
the long-range prospects for ex-servicemen. 

Congressman TEAGUE, what does the United 
States owe its veterans? 

“First I think we should consider what 
the citizen owes the United States. My 
philosophy is that every American man owes 
it to this country to be ready, willing, and 
able at any time to fight for his country. 

“When it comes time for the Nation to 
repay them, I firmly believe that veterans 
who contributed the most, or made the great- 
est sacrifices, should receive the most 
consideration. 

“Overall, I think that our country has been 
generous to our veterans. It has been too 
generous to some, while others have suffered 
to the extent we will never be able to repay 
them.” 

How much has the United States spent in 
all for veterans’ benefits since the American 
Revolution? 

“Almost $105 billion. A little more than 
half of that has gone to World War II vet- 
erans and about one-fourth to the far smaller 
number of World War I veterans.” 

Now that the Government has so many 
general welfare programs, is the need for 
special veterans’ benefits lessening? 

“Yes, it is. But the pressures for special 
programs still continue. For example, this 
year some of the new Members of Congress 
have written me, or dropped by, to tell me 
they are veterans, or their fathers are vet- 
erans. The next thing they say is, ‘We want 
you to pass that bill giving World War I 
veterans $100 a month pension with no 
strings attached.’” 

Do you support that bill? 

“No, I do not. I never have, and I don’t 
think I ever will.” 

Why? 

“Because I don’t think there is any justi- 
fication for paying a non-service-connected 
pension to a veteran who is not in need. 

“In our veterans’ program, we must decide 
on priorities. We start with the men who 
gave their lives and take care of their widows 
and orphans. Then we provide for the men 
disabled in combat, on duty, or at least in 
connection with their service, and who can- 
not take care of themselves. 

“A good share of the available money must 
be allocated to hospitals. 

“Then we come to the veterans who are 
100 percent disabled. How can we pay them 
for the loss of arms and legs? These are the 
men who may have a hard time getting by. 
They deserve the most help, while the vet- 
eran who is not disabled at all may need 
little or no help.” 

How much would the $100-a-month pension 
for World War I veterans cost? 

“The total extra costs above what such 
veterans now get, according to reports of the 
Veterans’ Administration, would be about 
$27 billion. Many of the men who served 
in that war are now receiving social secu- 
rity, and many others also are eligible for 
veterans’ pensions or compensation.” 

Are changes being considered in the com- 
pensation program? 

“Yes, I expect an increase in some of the 
compensation rates. Compensation is the 
money we pay a man because of a disability 
he received in service or because his service 
aggravated a disability. 

“Since the compensation system was last 
overhauled, the cost of living has gone up 
about 5 percent; Federal employees’ salaries 
have gone up about 7 percent. A boost of 
5 to 7 percent in compensation payments 
may be in order. 

“We are also trying to make the compensa- 
tion program more realistic. For example, 
two men may have disability ratings of 40 
percent. But one man’s disability may re- 
duce his life expectancy by 6 or 8 years, and 
the other may really not be affected. These 
two 40 percent disabilities are not actually 
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comparable, and should not be compensated 
the same. The problems of the disabled are 
highly specialized. We are trying now to 
enact some amendments to take care of 
the special problems of certain deaf per- 
sons and veterans with certain combinations 
of losses, such as loss of a leg in combination 
with loss of an eye.” 

Any changes coming in pensions? 

“We are still dissatisfied about the way the 
changes made in 1959 are working out. In 
the new law, pensions were tied more closely 
to the veteran’s income and assets. Pensions 
are grants to veterans and their survivors, as 
distinguished from compensation for dis- 
ability, and thus should be even more closely 
related to their needs. 

“The 1959 law was designed to help the 
needy veteran, and reduce payments to fu- 
ture claimants with less need. But it may 
need some revision before it works the way 
it should.” 

Should peactime ex-servicemen get the 
same benefits as wartime veterans? 

“I have questioned extension of the GI 
program to peacetime veterans. The peace- 
time veteran today is not the same as the 
veteran of World War II or Korea. 

“It’s true, however, that some of the men 
drafted today draw hazardous duty. 

“We send some men to the defense lines 
in the hills of Korea, some go to the West 
German-Czech border, where they live un- 
der field conditions, and we have men fly- 
ing the RB-47’s and other Air Force planes 
all over the world under operational condi- 
tions. Many Air Force men have been killed 
or wounded by hostile attack even though 
their service is legally classed as peacetime 
service. 

“Now, it’s rather hard for me to tell one 
of these men that he isn’t as much of a 
veteran as someone who served here in the 
United States during World War II or the 
Korean situation. A very small percentage 
of the men who are now legally classed as 
war veterans were never in any danger dur- 
ing their military service. 

“For the ones whose present duty is simi- 
lar to wartime duty, I think we might con- 
sider some kind of moderate loan, grant, or 
scholarship program.” 

Is the veteran paid for disabilities in- 
curred while in service, but not on duty? 

“Unless it is determined to be due to his 
own misconduct, any serviceman can draw 
compensation for any injury he receives— 
even when on leave. 

“Practically all of the so-called service- 
connected disabilities for which we are pay- 
ing compensation today came as a result of 
an accident to a serviceman who was on 
Official leave. 

“About 15,000 servicemen are injured or 
killed in automobile accidents each year, 
mostly on leave. They or their survivors re- 
ceive compensation.” 

For the rest of their lives? 

“Yes. Say a young serviceman leaves Boll- 
ing Air Force Base in the District of Co- 
lumbia, going to New York, and is in an auto- 
mobile accident. If he loses a leg, and it is 
not determined that it was due to his own 
misconduct, he will be paid for the loss of 
that leg the rest of his life.” 

Do you think this should be changed? 

“Yes, and I have done considerable work 
On it. 

“But I have certainly had no encourage- 
ment from the Defense Department. They 
are violently opposed to it.” 

Do you favor the proposal to permit vet- 
erans to reinstate their GI life insurance 
where they have let it lapse? 

“I’m against it, because I feel that, in 
every way we can, we should get the Govern- 
ment out of competition with private busi- 
ness. It seems to me that private insurance 
companies are entirely able to provide cover- 
age and there’s no reason for the Government 
to expand its program. 
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“TJ think we should concentrate on funda- 
mental things, such as hospital care for the 
sick and compensation for the disabled, and 
avoid programs which are less essential.” 

What would this insurance program cost? 

“The first year’s administrative cost would 
be about $7 million, the second year $4.5 
million, and it would go down from there. 

“The catch is that the veteran would be 
paying considerably more for his insurance 
than backers of this proposal indicate. This 
bill is advertised as giving him a chance to 
reinstate his GI insurance, but it is really 
more than that. 

“The veteran’s premiums would be much 
higher. He is 15 years older now than when 
the program was closed and the rate will be 
based on his current age.” 

Looking ahead, Congressman, should vet- 
erans’ benefits continue as a separate pro- 
gram, or be merged with other similar Gov- 
ernment activities? 

“Some will fade away as separate programs, 
others will continue. Veterans’ housing ben- 
efits will probably be extended for a few 
years more, but they are going to be phased 
out before too long. By 1967, anyway, the 
VA should be out of the housing business 
for World War II veterans. 

“As for the veterans’ hospital program, I'd 
say it would continue separately. 

“It’s possible this program could be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, but I do not believe 
it would result in better medical care and 
I don’t think it would have any money. I 
do not know that it would be administered 
as well.” 

How many veterans in hospitals are being 
treated for disabilities not connected with 
their service? 

“The average daily patient load is 114,575. 
Approximately one-third of this total, or 
38,000 patients, are receiving care for a 
service-connected disability. Of the remain- 
ing 76,500 patients, about 10,500 are veterans 
getting compensation for a service-connected 
condition, but requiring care for a non- 
service-connected condition. 

“Of the 66,000 other non-service-connected 
patients, 39,500 are under treatment for dis- 
abilities which are unquestionably classified 
as chronic, such as tuberculosis, psychosis, 
or some other condition which requires more 
than 90 days of continuous hospitalization.” 

Does the Veterans’ Administration have 
difficulty determining whether a veteran’s 
disability or disease is service connected? 

“It has been relatively easy to establish 
service connection for the actual wounds 
which servicemen received during the war. 
Establishing service connection for disease 
is much more difficult. Since we know so 
little about such diseases as mental illness 
and multiple sclerosis, it has been necessary 
that we establish presumptive periods. In 
other words, if these diseases develop within 
& certain period of time from the date the 
serviceman was discharged, the decision is 
automatically reached that the disease is 
service connected. 

“Service aggravation of a disease or dis- 
ability is difficult to establish and requires 
application of medical judgment. Secondary 
diseases and disabilities are sometimes dif- 
ficult to evaluate. 

“The VA is required to make a decision 
on all of these types of cases in order that 
the veteran’s eligibility for hospitalization 
can be established and so that he can be 
properly compensated.” 

What stake do veterans themselves have in 
economical administration of veterans’ 
benefits? 

“Veterans, their dependents, and survivors 
total about 80 million people, or about two- 
fifths of our population. Presumably, they 
pay about two-fifths of our taxes. There- 
fore, they should be concerned about how 
the money is spent.” 
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Veterans’ benefits since 1776 





Number of] Amount of 
participants benefits 

Revolutionary War-.-...- 290, 000 $70, 045, 000 
I io ii 2, 213, 000 8, 553, 472, 000 
TE  ataeall 4,744,000 | 26,341, 962,000 
World Wer'Il....-........ 16, 535,000 | 55, 834, 499,000 
ibid cialidcbiel 7, 000 7, 503, 940, 000 
FU snincccsiuwounkbcassal 973, 000 6, 455, 174, 000 
a neumsdtnancanats 31, 562, 000 | 104, 759, 092, 000 


1 Union servicemen; few Confederates received U.S. 
benefits. 
2 Total cumulative through June 30, 1960. 


Source: U.S. Veterans’ Administration. 





NEEDED: EXPANSION OF FOREST 
RESEARCH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ex- 
pansion of research for better manage- 
ment and utilization of our forest re- 
sources is absolutely essential if the 
country is to economically meet the 
needs of the present and future. 

The Nation—and particularly States 
with rich forest reserves, such as Wis- 
consin—will benefit from further re- 
search for better utilization of our valu- 
able forest resources. 

Recently, in the proposed 1962 budget, 
the administration recommended $300,- 
000 for expansion of research facilities 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. Un- 
fortunately, the House of Representa- 
tives cut out this money. 

In my judgment, this was a mistake. 
Therefore, I am urging the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to reinstate the 
funds for this much-needed research. 

In addition, I wish to bring this ur- 
gent need to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the text of my letter to Chairman Hay- 
DEN, of the Appropriations Committee, 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to re- 
spectfully urge reinstatement of $300,000 for 
expansion of forest research at the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory in Madison, 
Wis.—regrettably “cut” by the House of 
Representatives in the appropriations bill, 
HR. 6345. 

Over the years, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has made a splendid contribution 
toward better preservation, management and 
utilization of our forest resources. 

These have included such specific accom- 
plishments as development of prefabricated 
home construction; improvement of process- 
ing of wood products; participation, with 
private enterprise, in creation of new prod- 
ucts; encouragement of better management 
practices; engaged in research for better 
marketing for wood products; and generally 
contributed to better maintenance and utili- 
zation of forest resources by Government 
and private enterprise. 

Overall, this has made a contribution, not 
only to better preservation, utilization and 
expansion of our forest resources, but also 
to the economy, and to improved living for 
our people. 

Is further research a good investment? 

In my judgment, definitely, yes. Accord- 
ing to estimates, the Government gets back 
in taxes about $70 for every dollar spent 
for forest research. And these are only the 
direct returns, The revenue would be fur- 
ther multiplied’ many times, if the wage 
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factors of additional jobs could also be ac- 
curately computed. 

The administration, I believe, was wholly 
justified in recommending the $300,000 for 
purchase of land and planning for expansion 
of research facilities at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

I deeply regret the action by the House of 
Representatives in cutting such funds. 

In the interest of carrying forward an ef- 
fective program for best management and 
utilization of our forest resources, as well 
as for economic reasons, I believe that Con- 
gress can, and should, approve it. 

Therefore, I am sincerely urging your com- 
mittee to reinstate the $300,000 for ex- 
pansion of research facilities. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





THE CITY THAT WOULDN'T DIE 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the city of Lawrence, Mass, 
— itself “The City That Wouldn’t 

ey 

It has known many years of economic 
distress since 1952 when the textile in- 
dustry, employer of 80 percent of the 
city’s work force began to have serious 
problems. 

More than 24,000 workers lost their 
jobs as the mills closed their doors. Yet 
Lawrence refused to give up the fight for 
economic stability. Under the leader- 
ship of Mayor John J. Buckley, it went 
out and found new industry to replace 
the lost jobs. 

The story of Lawrence’s long uphill 
battle, as told in the Boston Herald of 
May 7, 1961, is a fine tribute to the initi- 
ative and ability of Mayor Buckley and 
the citizens of the city. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


LAWRENCE, THE MILL-DESERTED City THAT 
Rervuses To Die, Looks to Furure—NEew 
INDUSTRY ATTRACTED BY SKILLED HANDS 

(By Joseph T. Sullivan) 

LAWRENCE.—Most cities today come 
equipped with slogans boasting magnificent 
industrial growth. In some cases the claims 
are based more on civic pride than facts. 

This community of 70,933 persons is an 
exception. 

It calls itself “The City That Wouldn’t Die,” 
and that’s exactly what it is. 


ERA HAD ENDED 


Few cities in the Nation have been hit so 
hard in the seat of its industrial pants. Few 
have recovered so admirably. 

Once the greatest wool and worsted center 
in the world it woke up one morning in 1952 
to find itself the Nation’s No. 1 disaster area. 

Such textile powerhouses as the Arlington 
Mill, of the Whitman Co., and the Wood, 
Shawsheen, and Ayer mills of American 
Woolen, battered by blows from new fabrics, 
overexpansion and foreign competition 
either liquidated or were forced to move 
south, economically unable to resist the lure 
of lower wages and tax concessions. 

In the wake of their padlocked gates more 
than 24,000 were left jobless; the giant, 
sprawling factories along the Merrimack 
River became red brick tombstones. An era 
had ended. 

TASK FORCES 


But while national magazines were writing 
its epitaphs and Edward R. Murrow flew in 
to intone a documented requiem, Lawrence 
itself refused to attend the funeral; instead, 
it worked to resurrect the ghost. 
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Mayor John J. Buckley, just in Office, 
pumped $50,000 into the coffers of the Indus- 
trial Development Commission and cleared 
the way for the group to have the leader- 
ship of a full-time executive director. 

Private investors picked up the ball. One 
group of businessmen and merchants pooled 
$150,000 to take over a closed mill. Later, 
Raytheon in nearby Andover leased the 
three, 10-story Shawsheen buildings, put 
7,000 men and women to work and task 
forces left the city almost weekly to entice 
business leaders in other areas of the Na- 
tion to come to Lawrence. 

Today, 9 years later, the reporter in 
Lawrence reveals a far different story, a 
story reflected on many levels. 

Said Mayor Buckley: “The present is 
bright, the future is brighter.” 

Said T. Richard Hurley, executive director 
of the Lawrence Development and Indus- 
trial Commission: “Six years ago we had 12 
million square feet of empty mill space. Now 
we have under a million and one-half.” 

In 1952, the crisis year, there was 12 mil- 
lion square feet of empty space, an area al- 
most six times larger than the Boston Com- 
mon. 

Said a downtown bartender: “Today we 
got more customers and they drink because 
they got a future. Back then, they drank, 
I guess, to dull the fact they were out of 
work. And most had to put it on the tab.” 


RUNS GAMUT 


Learning the hard way never to put your 
industrial eggs in one basket, Lawrence now 
runs a diversified gamut that includes the 
manufacture of almost everything from 
plastics, clothing, and machine parts, to 
transistors and iron lungs. 

Where once 80 percent of the work force 
was employed in textiles the figure is now 
less than 8 percent and for the first time in 
several years the city was recently taken off 
the Federal rolls as a distressed area. 

Unemployment, today, amounts to about 
6,000, most because of seasonal layoffs ex- 
pected to end shortly. There are less than 
100 people on general relief, said Mayor 
Buckley, a decisive barometer of the city’s 
comparative well-being. 

Besides its vast promotion and a stub- 
born refusal to throw in the sponge, Law- 
rence also owes its comeback to its skilled 
help. 

NOT WAITING 

“Our people were always talented with 
their hands,” said John Cahill, auditor. 
“They were menders and burlers and weav- 
ers. This dexterity alone made possible the 
influx of delicate electronic work we have.” 

Currently, though, the talk in city offices 
centers not so much on the past and present 
as it does about the future, particularly 
Interstate Routes 495 and 93. 

Route 495, when completed in about 5 

' years, will snake through southwest Law- 
rence on its 88-mile trail from northeastern 
Massachusetts to southeastern Rhode Island. 

Route 93, expected to be completed in 
Lawrence late next year, presently stops at 
Methuen. 

Lawrence isn’t waiting, though. A 133- 
acre industrial park is already being graded 
where highways intersect. 

Mayor Buckley calls the park the city’s 
ace-in-the-hole for the years ahead. 

It is being developed by the Agawam 
Equipment Co., which purchased the site 
‘ from the city for $167,000. 

Originally, Lawrence took the land under 
a Federal “open blighted area” law. It was 
the first city in the Nation to take advantage 
of the law. 

VALUATIONS INCREASED 
* Pressed by its less than 7 square miles 
of land, Lawrence is also in the midst of a 
$35-acre urban redevelopment project in the 
heart of downtown which will ultimately 
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be utilized for commercial and industrial 
development, offstreet parking, and erec- 
tion of middle-income apartments, not to 
exclude a new post office. 

Already, three bids are in to build the 
apartments and at least three firms said 
they will definitely move there. 

“We expect to clear the entire area by 
fall,” said John A. Griffin, chairman of the 
Redevelopment Authority. “We anticipate 
that the project will increase valuations by 
between $4 and $6 million.” 

Lawrence is also increasing its airport fa- 
cilities and plans are being made for com- 
bination regional high and_ vocational 
schooi—other developments to be chalked 
up in the asset list. 

But far from drifting around in a cloud 
of endless optimism, Lawrence officials con- 
tinually temper their hopes with down-to- 
earth reality. 

The past has taught them only too well. 


REAL PROBLEMS 


Paul J. Greeley, executive director of the 
chamber of commerce, like Mayor Buckley, 
realizes that progress and stability doesn’t 
come with a guarantee. 

“Some cities are going to die,” Greeley 
said. “Some are going to survive. The 
choice is up to each one. We can have a 
helluva city here but we've got to continue 
with bold, imaginative action. 

“‘We also have some real problems, no kid- 
ding about it. We have a shrinking tax base 
(blighted areas). We have whole business 
blocks with over 50 percent of empty floor 
space. Some others are in a serious state of 
depreciation. Others are overassessed by 
current market yardsticks. We have 65 
empty stores. 

“Urban redevelopment is our salvation. 
We've got to stay in the urban redevelop- 
ment business for the next 10 years.” 

It is only too obvious that the city that 
“wouldn’t die” is losing none of its 
momentum. 





AID FOR THE COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it is with considerable interest that I 
note that last week the majority leader 
of the House of Representatives intro- 
duced H.R. 6783, to aid the cotton textile 
industry. 

I note this with much personal inter- 
est, because that bill is verbatim with 
my own bill, S. 314, which I was able to 
get the Senate to pass unanimously, not 
just once, but twice. The Senate first 
passed my S. 314 on August 26, 1957, or 
nearly 4 years ago. But S. 314 died in 
the House of Representatives because it 
was never reported out of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

Again, on July 16, 1959, I was able to 
get the Senate to pass S. 314 for the sec- 
ond time. But it suffered the same fate 
in the House, and died there because it 
was never reported out of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

I sincerely hope that Representative 
JOHN McCorMAcK will be able to exert 
his tremendous influence and power as 
House majority leader and get the House 
Agriculture Committee to do what it re- 
fused twice to do—and over a period of 
nearly 34% years—when it refused to act 
on the Smith bill, S. 314. 

The McCormack bill, H.R. 6783, is 
identical to the Smith bill, S. 314. For 
the good of the cotton textile industry, 
I pray that the difference in the name on 
the legislation now will prompt the 
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House Agriculture Committee to reverse 
its past position and to act favorably on 
this legislation. 





PEACETIME “GI BILL OF RIGHTS” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Army & Navy Union U.S.A., organ- 
ized in 1886 and incorporated in 1888, 
the oldest veterans’ organization in 
America, has wholeheartedly endorsed 
the cold war GI bill. 

Commenting on the action of the Mis- 
Sissippi Legislature in endorsing this bill, 
past national commander and national 
historian, James M. Callahan, mayor of 
Victor, Iowa, has written as follows: 


The Army & Navy Union U:S.A., the coun- 
try’s oldest veteran organization, now cele- 
brating our 75th year of continued exist- 
ence, strongly supports your stand, and that 
of the State of Mississippi in eminently fair 
treatment for the so-called peacetime man 
now in service, who is the first to fall in 
action against the enemies of our beloved 
country, as Pearl Harbor so tragically proved, 
that the time element between war and 
peace, is but seconds. 


We are authorized to make public this 
support by National Commander Row- 
land N. Chamberlain of Norfolk, Mass. 

The honorary commander in chief is 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, C.M.H. 

The growing recognition of the great 
need for the GI bill of rights to 
strengthen the economy of our country 
is duly recognized by the oldest veterans 
organization in America. Mr. Calla- 
han’s letter shows the growing popular 
support for this GI bill, which support 
will, I predict, grow into such a storm 
that this Congress cannot avoid its du- 
ties toward these veterans and toward 
the educational and economic needs of 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Cal- 
lahan’s full letter from the Army & Navy 
Union national headquarters be printed 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Army & Navy UNION U.S.A., 
Victor, Iowa, May 6, 1961. 
The Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD of May 1, pages 6952-6953, 
under title “Cold War GI Bill,” in your 
remarks on the floor of the U.S. Senate, sup- 
ports S. 349 in the matter, and refers to the 
concurrent resolution of both houses of the 
Mississippi Legislature supporting same. 

This Army & Navy Union U.S.A. the coun- 
try’s oldest veteran organization, now cele- 
brating our 75th year of continued existence, 
strongly supports your stand, and that of 
the State of Mississippi in eminently fair 
treatment for the so-called peacetime man 
now in service, who is the first to fall in 
action against the enemies of our beloved 
country, as Pearl Harbor so tragically proved, 
that the time element between war and 
peace, is but seconds. 

The national commander has authorized 
me to write you of our organization’s sup- 
port, and further if one reads the columns 
of the National Tribune, Stars and Stripes 
of February 9, 1961, under “Peacetime GI 
Bill of Rights,” by the department com- 
mander of New York, Army & Navy Union 
US.A., Commander Rocco Belmonte, you 
will see that our desires are mutual in this 
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type bill. Therefore by direction of our 
National Commander Rowland N. Cham- 
perlain of Norfolk, Mass., you can quote 
our support of the bill, and we wish to thank 
you personally, and the officials of the great 
State of Mississippi for the forward think- 
ing and progress for the GI of today. 
With kindest regards to you, and wishing 
you all that is best, I am, sir, 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. CALLAHAN, P.N.C. 
National Historian. 





MINNESOTA PROFESSOR’S LEC- 
TURES TRANSMITTED BY VOICE 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
with pride that I draw the attention of 
my colleagues to the achievement of a 
native son, Prof. Clarke A. Chambers, as- 
sociate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The achievement 
to which I refer is one which brings hon- 
or not only to the State of Minnesota, but 
also to our great Nation, for Professor 
Chambers, through the Voice of Amer- 
ica, is bringing the message of freedom 
and democracy to those people enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain of totalitarian- 


On April 8 Voice of America initiated 
transmission, to 110 countries, 10 lec- 
tures given by Professor Chambers on 
the University of Minnesota campus late 
last summer to a group of foreign stu- 
dents. In these lectures Professor Cham- 
bers stimulates intellectual curiosity 
through the discussion of American his- 
tory from the colonial days to the emer- 
gence of the United States as a world 
power. His analysis of the sociological 
and psychological forces which moved 
our Nation forward as a leader in for- 
eign as well as domestic affairs, while be- 
ing objective, does not fail to embody 
those symbolic characteristics which 
have made America great. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of a more 
effective way to combat the tyrannical 
Communist propaganda flooding the 
world today than with the truth. This 
fact has long been recognized by the 
Voice of America, and its wisdom and 
foresight in utilizing the enlightening 
lectures by Professor Chambers is to be 
commended. I wish further to pay trib- 
ute to Professor Chambers—we all are 
certainly proud of him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEt- 
CALF in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5000) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sub- 
stitute a corrected amendment for the 
one I offered last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I send the amend- 
ment to the desk. It makes no substan- 
tial change. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, is as follows: 


On page 61, lines 6 and 7, strike out “Fam- 
ily housing, utilities, and ground improve- 
ments, $3,650,000”, and insert in lieu there- 
of “Ground improvements, $350,000”’. 

On page 67, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 107. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of title IV of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
construct family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations: 


“INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


“Fort Belvoir, Virginia, two hundred and 
fifty units. 

“Fort Benning, Georgia, five hundred 
units. 

“Fort Stewart, Georgia, one hundred and 
sixty units. 

“Fort Sam Houston, Texas, two hundred 
units. 

“Camp Irwin, California, two hundred and 
forty units. 

“Fort Myer, Virginia, five hundred and 
twenty-five units. 

“Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado, forty 
units. 

“Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, thirty- 
four units. 

“Sharpe General Depot, California, fifty 
units. 

“OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


“Canal Zone, Atlantic Side, two hundred 
units. 

“Canal Zone, Pacific Side, five hundred 
units.” 

On page 68, beginning with line 7, strike 
out all down through line 10. 

On page 68, strike out lines 19 and 20. 

On page 69, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“Family housing, medical facilities, utilities, 
and real estate, $2,880,000”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “Medical facilities, $570,000”. 

On page 69, line 19, strike out “family 
housing, utilities,”; and in line 20, strike out 
“$3,579,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
**$279,000”. 

On page 69, beginning with “Operational” 
in line 21, strike out all down through line 
23 and insert in lieu thereof “Supply facili- 
ties, and ground improvements, $279,000.” 

On page 72, strike out lines 22 and 23. 

On page 73, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3. 

On page 75, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 206. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of title IV of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
construct family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations: 

“Naval Base, Charleston, South Carolina, 
five hundred units. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, 
five hundred units. 

“Naval Facility, Fort Miles, Lewes, Dela- 
ware, thirty units. 

“Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, five 
hundred units. 

“Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Connecticut, eight hundred units. 

‘Naval Base, Norfolk, Virginia, six hundred 
units. 

“Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Port Hueneme, California, four hundred 
units. 

“Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, thirty units.” 

On page 77, line 4, strike out “family 
housing,”; and in line 5, strike out $6,770,- 
000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$1,820,000”. 

On page 88, between lines 14 and 15, in- 
sert the following: 
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“Sec. 307. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of title IV of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to con- 
struct family housing for occupancy as pub- 
lic quarters at the following locations: 

“Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five units. 

“Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, three 
hundred units. 

“Lawrence G. Hanscom Air Force Base, 
Massachusetts, two hundred units. 

“Hill Air Force Base, Utah, three hundred 
and eighty units.” 

On page 88, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all down through line 24, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 401. Section 803(a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the last proviso and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “And provided 
further, That no more mortgages shall be 
insured under this title after October 1, 1962, 
except pursuant to a commitment to insure 
before such date, and not more than thirty- 
seven thousand family housing units shall 
be contracted for after June 30, 1959, pur- 
suant to any mortgage insured under section 
803 of this title after such date.” 

On page 89, line 22, strike out “III, and 
Iv”, and insert in lieu thereof “and III”. 

On page 89, line 24, strike out “$71,301,- 
000’’, and insert in lieu thereof “$68,001,000”. 

One page 90, line 2, strike out “$129,'789,- 
000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$126,489,- 
000”. 

On page 90, lines 3 and 4, strike out “$76,- 
482,000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$59,- 
982,000”. 

On page 90, line 6, strike out “$140,587,- 
000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$124,- 
087,000". 

On page 90, line 8, strike out “$153,- 
171,000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$148,- 
221,000”. 

On page 90, line 10, strike out “$486,- 
268,000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$481,- 
318,000”’. 

On page 90, strike out line 11. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered has as 
its purpose putting back into the military 
construction authorization bill the pro- 
visions which the House adopted in its 
bill. It would have the effect of restor- 
ing the Capehart system of providing 
for military housing on military bases 
within the United States. Under the 
program, which was originally generated 
in the Senate, we have built approxi- 
mately 90,000 units. The program is 
being discontinued in the Senate version 
of the bill. It is a system which has 
worked very well, with one exception, 
since 1955, when the act was passed. 

I believe that even the committee ad- 
mits that the system met a very great 
need more adequately than that need 
would have been met had the customary 
system of direct appropriation of funds 
been required for this type of military 
housing. 

The bill before the Senate authorizes 
approximately 2,000 housing units to be 
constructed out of appropriated funds, 
and would discontinue entirely construc- 
tion under the Capehart program. I feel 
that the Capehart system, by making 
available the kind of houses that our sail- 
ors and airmen and soldiers have lived in 
back home, the kind of house which is 
planned for household efficiency and 
livability, has met the needs and ade- 
quately than they would be met if the 
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housing were provided out of appropri- 
ated funds, which requires appropriation 
of the entire cost in 1 fiscal year. 

The construction of these houses has 
given us maximum value for the dollar 
that was spent to retire the mortgages 
on a 25-year payout. That is so because 
they were built as houses. They were 
not built as a part of a military con- 
struction system, which is likely to pro- 
duce something which more resembles 
an arsenal or fortress or an ammunition 
depot, built to last 100 years or 200 years, 
than it does a house which meets the 
needs of the modern military man and 
his more modern wife. They want liv- 
able family quarters in which they and 
their children can feel at home and en- 
joy the same standards of living that 
people in other walks of life can enjoy, 
with relatively the same standard of 
income. 

I feel that we have learned through 
experience that hundreds of homebuild- 
ers have developed a great money-sav- 
ing systém through the mass produc- 
tion of houses. These men have gone 
together in various consortiums to pro- 
vide competent building; they have bid 
in competition for the right to build 
Capehart houses; and, save for one ex- 
ception, they have met the test of pro- 
viding adequate family housing. 

I believe that we all are sufficiently 
aware of the budget requirements for 
the military to know that if we proceed by 
the appropriated housing route, this pro- 
gram will have the lowest priority in the 
military bill. We will take care of our 
missile bases, our aircraft procurement, 
and on our forward bases, our hospitals, 
and our other straight military needs. 
However, this is a system which is be- 
ginning to work well through trial and 
error and experience, at a cost which 
has not had a great impact on the 
budget for any particular year, and 
which has provided a vast number of 
family homes. 

I have talked to a great many military 
commanders throughout the country at 
various bases, and I believe that every 
one of them has told me that wherever 
there is good Capehart housing, the high- 
ly skilled technical men, who are re- 
quired to learn the duties of a modern 
army or of our modern Air Force, do not 
hesitate to reenlist. However, when 
they lack adequate housing for their 
family, that is not true of these men, who 
have been trained at tens of thousands 
of dollars in expense to the Government, 
who are dedicated military personnel, 
and would like very much to continue 
with the military if they could maintain 
a decent homelife. In other words, 
they would stay on until the time of 
their retirement, and thus become more 
and more valuable to the Military Es- 
tablishment, if adequate housing were 
provided for them and their families. 

I have not spoken to the military com- 
mander of any base in my State or else- 
where who did not speak with pride of 
what is being done for the enlisted men, 
the noncommissioned officers, and also 
the junior officer grades who live in the 
Capehart housing units, and who were 
formerly forced to locate in completely 
substandard commercial housing, or in 
housing which was built under Govern- 
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ment guarantees in so-called defense 
housing areas. In some cases commer- 
cial housing means commuting as 
much as 30 or 50 miles from the base in 
order to find some type of quarters, in 
an attempt to hold their families to- 
gether; instead of forcing the enlisted 
man into a barracks type of existence. 

My amendment does not change the 
system which, with one recent exception, 
has worked so well in the past. Section 
803 of the Housing Act prohibits the 
military services from contracting for 
more than 25,000 family housing units 
after June 30, 1959. We have come to 
the peculiar situation that Congress ac- 
tually has authorized by legislation 
35,000 units, or 10,000 more units than 
the ceiling will permit to be placed under 
contract. I am advised that construc- 
tion is ready to proceed on between 
5,000 and 6,000 units of the previously 
authorized housing, but it has had to be 
deferred because of the ceiling. 

If the Senate fails to adopt my amend- 
ment and takes the amendment of the 
distinguished and able Committee on 
Armed Services, then the 5,000 to 6,000 
units cannot be built, although the 
authorities are ready to begin construc- 
tion work. 

The House bill raised the ceiling to 
permit the construction of 5,000 pre- 
viously authorized units. It also author- 
izes some 7,000 new units to be built 
as Capehart housing, including the 2,000 
units which the committee has recom- 
mended be built with appropriated 
funds. Under the bill a total of 12,000 
additional units would be constructed. 
It seems to me that it would be a mis- 
take to renege, on our previous author- 
ization, and in this way disappoint those 
who are depending on housing provided 
by this type of construction. 

I should like to read from the House 
report on this subject, because the House 
committee made a clear-cut statement 
about it. The House understood the 
program. The House Committee on 
Armed Services was as diligent in their 
research as was the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. The House report 
states: 

1. New Capehart housing: 

The committee increased the number of 
authorized new Capehart housing units 
whic. could be initiated by the departments 
from the 2,025 units requested in H.R. 2743 
to a total of 7,074 new units. 

This change was initiated by the commit- 
tee after it had learned that the individual 
service departments had originally requested 
more than 22,000 additional Capehart units 
for inclusion in this bill. This figure was 
then drastically reduced by the Department 
of Defense to 7,074 units. However, the 
Bureau of the Budget, for reasons not evi- 
dent to the committee, required a further 
reduction to 2,025 units. 

Department of Defense and various serv- 
ice witnesses all testified that the 7,074 fig- 
ure represented the absolute minimum num- 
ber of new Capehart units that would be 
required to meet new high-priority housing 
needs. 

Under these circumstances and in view of 
the great deficiency in military housing as- 
sets, the committee unanimously approved 
the higher authorization for Capehart hous- 
ing. 

2. Ceiling on Capehart units: 

The committee increased the ceiling on 
the total number of Capehart units that 
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could be built by the departments from the 
present ceiling of 25,000 to a new ceiling of 
37,000. 

The departments pointed out that under 
the present ceiling contained in the last 
proviso of section 803(a) of the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 635), as amended, the 
services are prohibited from contracting for 
more than 25,000 units after June 30, 1959. 
However, Congress has, to date, authorized 
the construction of 35,061 units subsequent 
to June 30, 1959. The net result, therefore, 
is an inability of the departments to execute 
the total program actually authorized. To 
date 5,160 units have been deferred because 
of this ceiling. Therefore, the committee 
agreed to raise the ceiling a total of 12,000 
units to accommodate the 5,160 deferred 
units previously authorized and also to ac- 
commodate the 7,074 additional new units 
contained in this bill. 

3. Capehart authority continued: 

The committee, extended, as originally re- 
quested by the Departments, until October 
1, 1962, the termination date for the Cape- 
hart program as contained in the National 
Housing Act, as amended. The present 
termination date is October 1, 1961. The 
committee supports a continuation of the 
Capehart program since it has proven to 
be an excellent mechanism for the develop- 
ment of new housing for military families. 


Mr. President, I feel that the report 
of the House committee fully explains 
the nature of the amendment I have of- 
fered. I have offered the amendment 
with the greatest respect for the vast 
knowledge, experience, and understand- 
ing of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services. I respect the committee’s 
judgment on all matters military. How- 
ever, I disagree with the view that Con- 
gress should kill a program which has 
provided the greatest amount of new 
housing for military personnel—the 
Capehart program—simply because one 
contractor failed to meet his obligation 
to fulfill satisfactorily the contract 
which he entered into. I believe I am 
correct in this statement; I have not 
been able to learn whether there are 
others. This default, I feel, should not 
be allowed to go unnoticed, especially 
if any loss is likely to accrue to the 
Government. I understand the FHA has 
assumed all the costs of completing the 
project in default. Certainly either the 
Committee on Armed Services or the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
can propose a simple amendment to the 
Housing Act which will prevent such an 
occurrence in the future. It seems to me 
that a surety bond could guarantee full 
compliance with the construction con- 
tract and would afford adequate pro- 
tection for the military. The cost of 
whatever inspection or double checks 
were deemed necessary could be added 
to the loan, and the Government pro- 
tected by vigorous enforcement, rather 
than by putting to death a program 
which we all know will provide a vastly 
larger amount of family housing, which 
is urgently needed on many military 
bases. Should we return to a system 
of appropriations for military housing 
which will, by its own figures, require 
annual appropriation for the construc- 
tion of houses that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $26,000 a unit? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
Senator examined the figures provided 
for military housing? If he will examine 
them, I think he will find that the hous- 
ing proposed cannot cost an average of 
$26,000, because the figures contemplate 
a cost of $16,500. 

Another aspect of the cost factor is 
that the figures on Capehart housing do 
not always reveal the full cost, because 
several Capehart projects have been built 
upon Government-owned property. Al- 
so, several Capehart housing projects 
have had the advantage of utilities which 
have been provided by other costs as- 
sessed upon the installation itself. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; I recognize 
the fact that some land that has not been 
needed on military posts has been used 
for Capehart housing purposes. How- 
ever, a limitation in the Capehart law 
restricts these projects to the acquisition 
of new sites, where necessary, and to a 
much lower figure than can possibly be 
obtained in private housing. In this 
way, I think we utilize only the land from 
which we get some value, because then 
only the cost of the house is subject to 
a 25-year amortization, whereas if the 
land must be bought, the cost of the 
land must be included. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished author of the 
Capehart housing program, which the 
Senate language now proposes to aban- 
don at this late date. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not true that 
the costs can be as large or as small 
under the Capehart plan as under the 
appropriations plan; that the houses can 
be built on Government-owned land, and 
that the cost of the house has nothing to 
do with the way in which the houses are 
financed? 

Mr. MONRONEY. AsI understand, if 
additional land must be acquired, it is 
acquired at a very low figure, for the 
site of the houses; and that cost is car- 
ried forward under the 25-year amorti- 
zation, and is paid for in full, under the 
housing allowance that we authorize for 
military families. As a matter of the 
ultimate cost—a point which the com- 
mittee discussed at some length—that 
cost is added to the cost of the house, 
at a 414 percent interest rate. But does 
anyone imagine that if we tried to meet 
the actual needs which exist, the Govern- 
ment would not have to borrow the funds 
needed in order to build the houses 
under the appropriation method? The 
Government also would pay an interest 
rate of from 3.5 percent to 3.8 per- 
cent. So there is very little difference 
in the ultimate cost, unless one consid- 
ers that the Government has a large 
surplus, so that rather than add the 
cost of the houses to the public debt, 
we would pay on the barrelhead in order 
to build these houses. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the Capehart 
plan the Government issues mortgages 
for 25 years. Under the appropriation 
method, the Government sells bonds. 
If bonds are sold, they become an addi- 
tion to the $290 billion Federal Govern- 
ment debt which now exists. 

Under the Capehart plan, at the end 
of 25 years the mortgage is amortized, 
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and no more interest is paid, and then 
the Federal Government owns the house, 
free of further cost. If, for instance, the 
Government proposes to build houses 
which will cost $1 million, and thus is- 
sues $1 million worth of bonds, the 
chances are the Government will be 
paying interest on those bonds for 50, 75, 
or 100 years. Therefore, the cost, as a 
result of selling the bonds, would be 
much more over a period of years than 
the cost of proceeding by means of 25- 
year mortgages which will be amortized 
at the end of the 25-year period. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
the distinguished author of the bill is 
saying that if there were not Capehart 
housing, those who now occupy Cape- 
hart houses would have to occupy, 
instead, inferior housing downtown or in 
small villages 20 or 30 miles away, and 
would be paying rent for those houses. 
But, instead, under the Capehart hous- 
ing plan, the money is spent, instead, for 
the purchase of the houses on a 25-year 
plan, by means of which the Govern- 
ment actually acquires valuable houses. 
These houses will last much more than 
25 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
Under the law the Congress passed, all 
married military personnel above a 
certain grade receive a housing rental 
allowance. They can spend it if they 
wish for renting a house. Let us say 
the rental allowance is $100 a month. 
They can rent a house for $150 a month, 
if they wish, and pay the extra $50 out 
of their own pocket; or they can rent a 
house for less than $100 a month 

Under the Capehart plan, the Govern- 
ment builds the houses and amortizes 
the cost over a 25-year period, by means 
of a 25-year mortgage. Private indus- 
try builds the houses and private indus- 
try purchases the mortgages; and the 
rental allowance goes to amortize the 
mortgages and pay for the homes over 
a period of 25 years. 

By the appropriation route, of course, 
the housing is acquired by means of sell- 
ing bonds and paying interest on the 
bonds for X number of years. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But if the allow- 
ance is done away with, the money paid 
for the rental of quarters does not go 
into a separate fund to be used to amor- 
tize the cost of the housing. The 
money goes into general revenues, I pre- 
sume, or into miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the houses are 
built with appropriated funds, the same 
amount of money that would be required 
under the Capehart plan would be de- 
ducted from the officers’ rental allow- 
ance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But under the 
Capehart plan the money goes into the 
actual liquidation of the cost of build- 
ing the house. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct; 
and eventually the Government owns the 
house, just as it would if the money 
required for construction of the house 
were appropriated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At a higher rate of 
interest, and under a more expensive 
arrangement. But regardless of wheth- 
er the housing is built by means of the 
use of appropriated funds or by means 
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of the use of Capehart funds, the hous- 
ing allowance is used for the same pur- 
pose, except that when appropriated 
funds are used, there is no separate 
account. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In the suggestion I 
made, I assumed that the Government is 
paying 4% percent. However, the Gov- 
ernment is paying it to itself, through 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, which purchases the mortgages. 
So by means of that system, most of the 
money comes back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, does it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
from Oklahoma please repeat the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The 4'-percent 
interest that is paid—because these 
mortgages are generally taken by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association— 
goes into a Government agency, and 
therefore the money is returned to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct; 
and, of course, at the moment the mort- 
gage rate is higher than the bond rate, 
although that might not be true several 
years from now. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But from the book- 
keeping point of view, the Government 
amortizes the cost of the housing invest- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART, That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Whereas under the 
appropriations system, the money goes 
into general receipts, which do not apply 
directly to the housing. For that rea- 
son, the congressional committees have 
been very reluctant ever to authorize 
large-scale housing accommodations on 
that basis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it 
makes any difference, particularly, 
whether the money is appropriated or 
whether mortgages are sold. If the 
the houses are needed, the Government 
should build them. If they are not 
needed, the Government should not 
build them. 

So I think the question for the Senate 
to decide, after all, is whether the 
houses are needed. Fifty years ago, 
most men under the same circumstances 
in uhe armed services were single, and 
the Government provided barracks for 
them. But today, in most of the cate- 
gories, 80 or 90 percent of the men are 
married, and in many instances they are 
college graduates and technicians. They 
could receive attractive pay if they 
worked for private employers. So I be- 
lieve the Government must provide them 
with good houses, or else they will not 
remain in the armed services. That 
was the original purpose of the bill, 
namely, to provide a good house for fam- 
ilies in the military. 

The que 1 is whether the houses are 
needed or waether they are not needed. 
I think they are needed. 

I do not think the Capehart plan is 
necessarily superior to the appropriation 
plan. But the question is whether we 
shall appropriate the money or whether 
we shall not appropriate the money. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEt- 
CALF in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement, and then I 
shall yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 

On the point that the payments made 
to the officers or to the enlisted men—in 
other words, their quarters’ allowance— 
pay the bill for the so-called Capehart 
houses, that statement is subject to chal- 
lenge from the point of view of complete- 
ness as to the facts. Later, when I can 
obtain the floor, I shall go into the de- 
tails, and shall point out just how this 
money is used and what the housing 
costs the Government. So a little later 
I expect to discuss that matter fully. 

But at this time I suggest, with great 
deference, that those figures will not 
pan out. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence, and the Capehart houses do not 
pay their own way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
mean to say they do not amortize the 
mortgages? 

Mr.STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. This is the first 
time I have heard that stated. I know 
that in certain instances the utilities 
are provided and in certain instances the 
houses are built on Government-owned 
land. But is not the same thing true in 
the case of appropriated fund housing? 
After the houses are built, would not the 
Defense Establishment in many, many 
instances provide the utilities and the 
other things which now are being 
charged against the Capehart housing? 

Mr. STENNIS. My contention is that 
they are not the same, and the situation 
would not be the same, and neither 
would the money cost be the same. I 
propose to answer that point in detail 
in my own time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi think we need more 
family-type houses for the married men 
who are in the armed services; or does 
the Senator think that we now have all 
we need? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall go into that in 
my own time. This bill authorizes as 
many family-type houses as orginally 
were requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator will 
yield, there is also a loss on some 5,000 
units which the Congress had pre- 
viously authorized and which are pre- 
sumed to be going through under the 
Capehart program. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi will explain what has hap- 
pened over the last 3 or 4 years, with 
reference to the 5,000 units which the 
Senator from Oklahoma mentions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to dis- 
abuse the Senator’s mind of the idea 
that we are going to get ready to build 
post office buildings, or bastilles, or 
strange, formidable looking buildings. 
The truth is that the buildings will be 
exactly the same type. The Senator 
from Indiana has correctly stated that, 
so far as the families are concerned, in 
many instances they will not know 
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whether they are living in Capehart 
housing or houses for which money has 
been appropriated. The houses will be 
identical. We do not propose to build 
any unusual types of houses. 

The Senator from Indiana asked about 
the need for these houses. There is not 
any question that there is a need for 
additional houses on some of our sta- 
tions. There is a very serious question 
as to whether Congress ought to author- 
ize any large number of housing units 
under the Capehart program at this pe- 
riod, when studies are being made with 
a view to closing down a large number 
of installations. We are closing some 
bases today where we have just com- 
pleted spending large sums of money on 
houses. People are being moved away. 
We are going to have millions of dollars 
in funds tied up in houses with nobody 
to live in them. 

We thought it would be well to pro- 
vide for in these appropriated funds, 
only the hard-core housing that we knew 
was probably necessary at permanent 
stations, until we knew something more 
about the shape our military system 
will take as to bases in the future. We 
are losing funds in astronomical figures 
on construction at bases that will be 
closed. Why should we add to that loss 
by housing provided by appropriated 
funds, or even Capehart housing, in such 
large amounts, until we know something 
more about the future of our Military 
Establishment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me answer. 
Then I shall yield. The same man who 
will be deciding the need to build houses 
with appropriated money will be decid- 
ing the need for Capehart housing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma picks up the projects that 
were in the bill as it was passed by the 
House, but they are not the projects 
which the Defense Department originally 
said were needed, or which the Senator 
from Indiana said were needed. 

Here is the picture: 

Out of nine proposals for the Army 
that are contained in the Senator’s 
amendment, only one was originally 
asked for by the Defense Department 
in the 1962 budget. The others were 
put in the bill by members of the com- 
mittee in the House. 

Out of the projects carried for the 
Navy in the Senator’s amendment, sev- 
eral were asked for by the Navy Depart- 
ment, but originally all in lesser amounts 
than were carried in the bill. 

The Defense Department originally 
said that at the naval base at Charleston 
200 units were needed. The Senator’s 
amendment provides 500. 

A similar statement is true for the 
Naval Air Station at Lemoore, Calif. 
The Defense Department asked for 200; 
the House provided 500. 

In Florida, the Defense Department 
originally said 140 units were justified 
at this time. The Senator’s amendment 
provides 500. 

At New London, Conn., the Defense 
Department originally asked for 200, and 
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the Senate committee provided 200, but 
the House provided 800 units. 

In California, at Port Hueneme, the 
Defense Department asked for 200. The 
House provided 400, and the amendment 
proposes 400. 

At Norfolk, Va., 600 units were pro- 
vided by the House; and the Senator 
from Virginia, a member of our com- 
mittee, said it was not desired to have 
600 units there. 

In the Air Force, out of four projects 
which the Senator’s amendment pro- 
vides for, only one of them, at Hill Air 
Force Base, in Utah, was originally asked 
for in the 1962 program. 

The problem is, Who does determine 
the need—the members of the Armed 
Services Committee, or the Defense De- 
partment, or the Bureau of the Budget? 
There is some difference of opinion evi- 
dently either as to need or as to policy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I point out to the 
Senator that it is a fact that the mili- 
tary services felt there was a need for 
20,000. Officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment testified before the House commit- 
tee, and I presume before the Senate 
committee, that there was a need for 
7,074 new units. The Bureau of the 
Budget reduced the figure to 2,000 
units. The Defense Department hav- 
ing cut the request from 20,000 down 
to 7,074, there is an attempt now to skel- 
etonize the program to 2,000 units, which 
the bill as reported from the committee 
provides. I do not think those in the 
Defense Department felt that it was un- 
necessary to provide this much housing. 
Certainly, the distinguished chairman of 
the House committee [Mr. Vinson], is 
not a man who ever wastes money or ac- 
cepts casual estimates, and the commit- 
tee unanimously approved the 7,000 new 
units. I do not believe there is logrolling 
to that extent in the House. Represent- 
atives of the Defense Department ap- 
peared before the House committee and 
testified as to the need for 7,074 new 
units, which they found were necessary 
after having thinned the request down 
from 20,000 new units. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Mili- 
tary Construction Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee over the 
years has found that the estimates of 
need for houses differ, and that differ- 
ence depends upon the one with whom 
one is dealing. Two factors we have 
generally tried to take into consideration 
in authorizing the units, whether the 
units have been authorized under the 
Capehart housing plan or by military 
appropriation. ‘The object is to deter- 
mine what is a fair proportion of houses 
to be furnished by the community and 
what is a fair proportion to be furnished 
by military construction, either directly 
or through the Capehart program. 

We have found that in many instances 
it is desirable, both from the standpoint 
of economy and the standpoint of the 
local community, to leave room for a cer- 
tain proportion of the houses to be sup- 
plied by the community. We have found 
there is a tendency on the part of those 
from the Military Establishment who 
testify to ask for a maximum number of 
housing units. If the Budget Bureau 
found it desirable to place some ceiling 
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upon these units, it is not exactly good 
practice for the Members of the Con- 
gress, including Members of the Senate, 
and of course I include myself in that, 
to insist that their individual judgments 
are correct as to how many houses 
should be built on a station in my State, 
for example. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator men- 
tioned the Bureau of the Budget. He 
was referring to the Defense Department 
just before that reference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget approved 7,000 


units? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; it approved 
2,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It ap- 
proved 2,025. 


Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator said 
a moment ago that the Defense Depart- 
ment was against what is proposed. My 
understanding, from the House report, is 
that the witnesses testified that the fig- 
ure of 7,074 represented the absolute 
minimum number of new Capehart units 
that would be required on the basis of 
high priority housing needs. This ap- 
pears from the House report. I am not 
attempting to disagree with the Senator, 
but I feel that the members of the House 
committee have competence and their 
report should not be brushed aside on 
the basis that the Defense Department 
does not want more than 2,020 units. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The De- 
fense Department asked the Senate com- 
mittee for 2,025 units. That was the fig- 
ure which was originally submitted. 

Senators who represent States which 
have installations are often told there is 
a need for more. Based upon what I re- 
gard as a good authority, there should 
have been authorization for additional 
housing units for Minuteman families at 
Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak. How- 
ever, I am perfectly willing to leave that 
to the discretion of the Defense Depart- 
ment and to let the base take its chances 
as against other places in need if the De- 
partment is given a reasonable number 
within which it can exercise discretion. 
I question whether the figures adopted 
by the House represent a completely ob- 
jective judgment as to the priorities for 
needed housing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota a 
question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Surely. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
before one single unit or contract of 
Capehart housing can be built on any 
base the unit has to be cleared and ap- 
proved by the Installations Subcommit- 
tee and the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee both in the House and in the 
Senate? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
exactly what is done by action in the 
bill. The Senate Committee ou Armed 
Services took a look at the problem and 
did what it thought was logical under 
the circumstances, considering the his- 
tory of Capehart projects as brought to 
our attention and the requests made by 
the military departments. By direct 
appropriation we would provide the 
housing units in the number originally 
submitted and suspend new construc- 
tion under the Capehart Act until the 
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provisions of the act can be reviewed 
and possibly tightened up to meet some 
of the problems encountered in its 
operation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
some figures will answer the question of 
the Senator concerning the proof of 
need. The Senator from South Dakota 
and I have served for many years on the 
subcommittee which has dealt with 
military construction. 

Capehart housing was originally au- 
thorized by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and it got to be such a 
large proportion of the cost of the mili- 
tary construction that we asked the Sen- 
ate to require the authorizations be 
referred by line items not only to the 
committees but also to the Congress. 
That is the point before the Senate now. 

All through many years, as I remem- 
ber the proof, the military departments 
requested a great number of units more 
than were authorized. Very strong tes- 
timony was given in support of their 
demands. There has been a growing 
amount of testimony coming in every 
year from the cities and communities 
where these units are proposed to be 
located, showing very clearly in many 
cases that there is not an actual need— 
that is, facilities are available; there 
are houses to rent and apartments to 
rent. 

On the point concerning need, be- 
ginning with the year 1955, in round 
numbers, there was a military strength 
of 2.8 million. The military depart- 
ments at that time said there was a 
housing deficit of 247,000 units. In 
1960 there were, in round figures, 2.4 
million men in the military services, and 
it is now said that the housing deficit is 
446,000 units. 

Therefore, in spite of the fact that $14 
billion worth of houses have been built 
and in spite of the fact that there are 
fewer people in the military services than 
there were in 1955, according to the 
figures presented there is a housing 
deficit of nearly twice as much. It is 
claimed there has been a 100-percent in- 
crease in the military housing deficit. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. My point is, if we take 
that as a guide, this whole program will 
go up as high as Commander Shepard 
did, before it starts back down. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I have another 
minute, please? 

The large requests are always made by 
the military departments. I propose to 
go into that subject later. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would not the 
Senator agree that many of the bases are 
being intentionally placed in outlying 
areas which are surrounded by very 
small towns, which are incapable of 
furnishing the needed housing? 

Mr.STENNIS. Almost without excep- 
tion those problems have been taken 
care of on a preference basis. Presum- 
ably, if there were any such need, the 
military departments submitted the re- 
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quest to us and we adopted it, as shown 
on page 9 of the report. That is the 
military priority list and not the com- 
mittee’s priority list. For good measure 
we added 500 units, loose, undesignated, 
to permit the military departments to 
place them where they wished. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That was the mili- 
tary priority based on a budget figure of 
2,000 housing units? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. For the 2,000 we provided in ac- 
cordance with the military priority list. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am _ happy to 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Mississippi says that the defense 
establishment states there is a 446,000- 
unit housing deficit. Is it not very, very 
simple for the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, or for any committee of the Con- 
gress, to ascertain how many married 
men there are in the service who are en- 
titled, under the law, to rental allow- 
ances? 

Why is there any secret about that? 
How can there be any argument about 
it? How can there be any misunder- 
standing as to how many people are en- 
titled to housing? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, the Senator from Mississippi did 
not suggest there was any misunder- 
standing. The Senator from Mississippi 
merely addressed the figures to the query 
concerning the military request for hous- 
ing, and how we tried to arrive at a 
proper figure. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I was under the im- 
pression that the statement was made 
that there is now a deficit of 446,000 
housing units, whereas in 1955 there was 
a deficit of 247,000 housing units. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect in regard to the figures. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Is it not very simple 
to find out exactly the number of married 
men who are in the services? 

Mr. STENNIS. According to the cal- 
culations that can be done. There is a 
congressional question as to how many 
will be supplied housing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, we do not 
supply a housing unit to every married 
man in the military service. There are 
over 100,000 who are stationed in the 
Washington metropolitan area today. 
Are we going to build 100,000 Capehart 
housing units for them, as a monument 
to the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are about 
100,000 married men who serve in the 
military establishment who are assigned 
in the Washington metropolitan area 
today. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have said time 
and again, that I do not wish to have the 
Government build a single housing unit, 
under the Capehart plan or using the 
appropriated route, which is not needed. 
On the other hand, I have said 1,000 
times that I think we owe it to those who 
serve in the military establishment 
today, under existing conditions, to fur- 
nish them decent housing in which to 
live, All a man who is in the service 
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has to do is to resign from the service, 
after we have spent $100,000 training 
him, and he is privileged to buy a house 
under the GI bill of rights, or under VA 
housing regulations. A new house can 
be bought with no downpayment and 
payments over 30 years. 

If that man stays in the service, with 
his wife and family, we do not seem to 
be willing to furnish him with a nice 
house in which to live. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We give these men a 
tax-free housing allowance. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course we do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is part of the 
compensation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. These men get a tax- 
free housing allowance, based upon rank 
or grade, as long as they are in the mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If a man resigns and 
goes out into civilian life to buy a house, 
he does not buy the house with a tax- 
free allowance and he does not receive 
the allowance. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The rental allow- 
ance is part of the man’s compensation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The reason why 
there is a rental allowance is that the 
Government doesn’t own enough housing 
units to provide enough housing for all 
military families. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The subject is more 
involved than that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Some of 
us have some doubts about that feature. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
there are so many Senators who have 
contributions to make far beyond my 
poor ability that I should like to finish 
my remarks and then yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
before doing so? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator brought up the point that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Defense talked in terms of an 
authorization of 2,025 units, and we in- 
dicated priorities for only 1,500 units. 
The Senator indicated that perhaps we 
overlooked 500 units which had been 
requested. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. Those were 
free housing units to be located where- 
ever it was felt there was a need. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son why there is room for 500 units is 
that the Senator from Virginia asked 
that the 525 units indicated for some 
Virginia stations not be included in the 
bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 

Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to yield 
the floor in one minute. 

There are military bases in Oklahoma. 
I am concerned about those bases. I 
am speaking about the 5,000 units which 
have been previously authorized, some 
of which affect bases in my State. The 
proposal for 7,000 units, under the 
amendment, for new additions, does not 
affect those. 

Landlords in my home State have 
claimed that there is an oversupply of 
housing. If we should look at the hous- 
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ing, we would find that it consists of, 
for example, a remodeled fireproof at- 
tic, a remodeled garage, or a type of 
housing that is not fit for rental unless 
the prospective tenants were compelled 
because of military service to be close to 
a base, and that were the only hous- 
ing available. 

I know of no city in my State in which 
military housing has been built where 
there is a surplus of housing that could 
be considered first-class habitable hous- 
ing that would be conducive to a man 
with a family wishing to remain in the 
Army. 

I see no reason for selecting one dis- 
graceful failure of a man to deliver on 
his contract, and based upon that case 
to say, “We are going to shoot the whole 
program because that one man failed.” 
The man who was the cause of the dis- 
graceful failure should be called to jus- 
tice through prosecution, claims, or 
whatever suits are necessary. In many 
branches of our military and civil ex- 
penditures there have been failures, but 
the long arm of the Government can 
catch those who have offended. We do 
not propose to kill a highway program 
because there has been overpayment for 
rights-of-way. There have been such 
overpayments in many States. We do 
not kill aircraft contracts because some 
expense accounts have been padded. 

I say we should not kill the Capehart 
program on the basis of one bad case. 
We should tighten up the law, which 
can very easily be done, and go forward 
with the program. I believe it would 
mean a great deal to the servicemen who 
are serving our country in places that 
are isolated from other decent housing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have listened 
to the discussion. In my opinion there 
is no question that there is need for ad- 
ditional housing. Personally, I voted 
to support the report of the committee 
for a completely different reason. We 
can increase the appropriation by $33 
million or to any amount the Senate 
sees fit. But a question arises with re- 
spect to the method of building the 
proposed houses. Not alone in one in- 
stance, but in the entire testimony of 
the Housing Administration, the Air 
Force administration, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense administration it was 
brought out that the Capehart housing 
is being poorly administered today. I 
thoroughly believe in the Capehart prin- 
ciple and thoroughly believe we should 
construct this type of housing on an in- 
stallment basis so that we would not be 
required to appropriate a great deal of 
money in 1 year, but could spread the 
appropriation over a period of years. 
We should do so if it is practicable. But 
in this instance the project has shown 
itself to be impracticable because of the 
looseness of the administration by two 
or three different agencies. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would be more 
convinced if we did not have men at the 
Cape Canaveral project receiving $80 a 
day, and things of that kind. When we 
discover such a situation, we do not 
abolish the system. We do not throw 
Pan American out of the operation of 
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the base, for example, simply because in- 
vestigation reveals failures or excessive 
cost. I feel that if such failure is the 
reason—and I have been told repeatedly 
off the floor that it is the reason—then 
we would not be giving the system a fair 
run. I believe if it is not a proper sys- 
tem, we surely have been letting things 
go through for 6 years without a proper 
look at them. We have been proud to 
boast of our accomplishments. I sug- 
gest that we can find all throughout the 
military, the highway construction pro- 
gram, and in every area of Government 
examples of failure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It seems to me 
that the committee did not kill the Cape- 
hart program. What we have done is to 
say that this year a number of houses 
will be built, but they shall be built by 
direct appropriation rather than under 
the Capehart housing program. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Capehart 
program dies in the bill, the consortiums 
of the small homebuilders, who have 
done such a great job, will disband and 
forget about the program, and it would 
perhaps be 5 years before we could begin 
to get the kind of houses, the kind of 
architecture, and the kind of planning 
that has featured the latter years of the 
Capehart housing program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Oklahoma on 
that point, because I believe the same 
architects and builders can go forward, 
if they want to go forward, under the 
Government appropriation rather than 
under the extended mortgage plan. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have had ex- 
perience for approximately 23 years, and 
I have never seen a Government con- 
tract that ever approached arriving at a 
total cost figure as low as that which 
can be arrived at when a man is actual- 
ly working hard to produce his product 
under a competitive system. Under the 
system of direct appropriations there 
would be competitive bids, but there 
would be all the redtape that the Army 
Engineers and Government agencies re- 
quire. 

The Capehart houses have proven less 
expensive on a turnkey job, and a better 
house has been produced than we shall 
ever get with appropriated funds. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We have found 
from going into a number of houses that 
the maintenance is so bad in a number of 
instances that the entire situation should 
be gone into. That is why I voted in 
committee, and will vote on the floor, to 
support the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am in favor of 
going into any situation of that type we 
can find. However, I say that we should 
not kill the system because perhaps 
there has been a lack of inspection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
only about 1 builder out of some 80 
Capehart housing builders for military 
construction has defaulted? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the figure 
is only 1 builder out of a great many 
more than that, because the 80, or what- 
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ever the figure is, is a consortium of 
many small contractors who have been 
able to bid on this work and who, in the 
future, I believe will not bid because they 
are not big enough to handle the overall 
Government contract. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
a fact that one builder gummed up ap- 
proximately nine projects in the past 


ear? 

’ Mr. MONRONEY. I understand that 
it is a disgraceful situation. I do not 
know how Many projects were involved. 
I had nothing to do with the selection 
of the contractor, and I believe the law 
could be tightened to whatever degree 
the committee finds necessary through 
a bill which could pass both Houses of 
Congress by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When I stop to 
think about the many scandals there 
have been in connection with the De- 
fense over the past years, as a result of 
which there have been prosecutions— 
situations in which contracts have been 
let and the contractors have not lived up 
to their obligations—and when we stop 
to consider that under the Capehart Act 
$1,600 million worth of houses were built 
and only one contractor defaulted or 
failed to deliver on some $22 million of 
them, I believe that is a fairly good 
record. Before the debate is concluded 
I shall have printed in the Recorp a 
statement showing that the Government 
would take little or no loss on the so- 
called housing contracts. I hold the 
statement in my hand, and I shall ask to 
have it printed when the time comes. 

We have had trouble with defections 
on contracts over the years. I suppose 
if we live 100 more years we shall have 
more trouble. I believe it is human 
nature, and we will always have that 
problem. 

As the author of the Capehart bill, I 
repeat what I have said many, many 
times. I do not want to see a single 
house that is not needed built under any 
plan. Under any plan I do not want to 
see a single house built that would cost 
more money than it should cost. 

On the other hand, having had per- 
sonal contact with military personnel, 
and particularly those who are married, 
I think that we would be doing a very 
grave injustice to the married person- 
nel in the service if we did not provide 
them, either under the appropriation 
route or the Capehart route or some 
other route, with decent houses in which 
to live. In my opinion, if we do not do 
SO, we will not be able to keep our mar- 
ried personnel in the service. I ask 
what good it would do to spend 
$100,000, $200,000, or $300,000 to teach 
a@ man to operate a jet airplane, only 
to have him resign when he has learned 
to fly, making it necessary to teach 
someone else to follow the same course. 
I point out that 80 percent of the men 
in the service are married. There are 
very few of them who could not make 
more money working for private indus- 
try. Of course, the personnel receive 
fringe benefits. But I do not think it 
= simply a question of money with 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Indiana for his contribution. 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief general statement with 
reference to this subject. The detailed 
presentation on behalf of the commit- 
tee will be made by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
He will be assisted, I am sure, by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], and other Senators, 
who have served with the Senator from 
Mississippi on the subcommittee over 
a period of years. This year the con- 
struction bill has been handled by the 
full committee, but for a number of 
years the Senator from Mississippi and 
Senators who serve with him on this 
great committee have lived with this 
great program of construction on our 
military bases. 

I wish to make a few general obser- 
vations. First, I wish to allay all fears 
expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] that 
we would wind up with post office type 
buildings and strange monstrosities if 
we should proceed on an appropriation 
basis. 

Identically the same type of construc- 
tion that has been carried on under the 
Capehart program will be carried on un- 
der the proposal of the committee. The 
difference is that we will be appropriat- 
ing funds to pay for the construction, 
instead of amortizing it under the hous- 
ing provisions of the so-called Capehart 
Act. 

The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa apprehends a very bleak future for 
the people who have been engaged in the 
construction of such housing throughout 
the United States over the past several 
years. He believes that in the future 
their outlook will be bleak indeed. Mr. 
President, a very small part of the total 
construction in the United States has 
gone into military bases, even when we 
have had a very much larger construc- 
tion program. That is the first point. 

In the second place, as has been 
pointed out already, those who. have 
been engaged in constructing such hous- 
ing under the so-called Capehart pro- 
gram will be able to pursue their voca- 
tion in constructing houses under the 
committee program, under appropriated 
funds. There will be no plumber or car- 
penter or bricklayer or mason or elec- 
trician who will care whether the money 
he receives for his day’s work comes from 
funds borrowed under the Capehart pro- 
gram or from appropriated funds, which, 
too, unfortunately, will in some part at 
least be borrowed money. 

There are two outstanding issues 
which are involved in this discussion, and 
which the Senate must decide today. 
The first issue relates to the method of 
procedure. Is it advisable to construct 
houses under a continuation of the Cape- 
hart program, or is it preferable to re- 
vert to the appropriated fund program 
until we can clean up the so-called Cape- 
hart program? 

The presentation on behalf of the com- 
mittee will demonstrate to the Senate 
that the Capehart program has degen- 
erated into a great deal of waste and 
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extravagance and sharp practices on the 
part of some contractors. I do not be- 
lieve that even the strongest advocate of 
the Capehart program will deny that 
fact. The evidence will be placed before 
the Senate, for the Senate to decide. We 
contend that the housing can be con- 
structed for $2,000 per unit less, when we 
consider all the interest charges and 
other costs today than under the Cape- 
hart program. The only difference is 
that the Capehart program deludes 
people with the idea that we will not 
have to pay for the housing, because it 
postpones it all into the future. If we 
do not do away with that kind of de- 
lusion, sooner or later it will not only 
destroy the Government of the United 
States, but also the people who live in 
this great country of ours. Under either 
plan it is necessary for the housing to be 
paid for. We will undertake to show that 
the housing can be built cheaper under 
the appropriated funds method. 

There is one other very important ele- 
ment which is involved here, and that 
relates to the number of units which 
shall be authorized. As has been stated, 
the original request from the Bureau of 
the Budget authorized 2,025 housing 
units. One can adopt any measure he 
wishes as to need. Let me say that the 
Army alone requested 14,000 Capehart 
units. That is only one of the three 
military branches. That is the number 
the Army requested in its original request 
to the Defense Department. These mili- 
tary organizations all know that their 
request is going to be scanned all down 
the line until it reaches the Bureau of 
the Budget, and they always make their 
requests quite ample in the beginning, 
in the hope of getting a substantial re- 
turn at the end of the evaluation process. 

Mr. President, we have provided for 
every instance of construction that was 
contained in the original budget pro- 
gram, with one exception, and that was 
the original budget estimate provision for 
the construction of 525 Capehart units 
on the Fort Myer Military Reservation, 
here in Washington, for the benefit of 
personnel stationed in this area. We 
have had for a long time the controversy 
about whether we should proceed to de- 
velop Fort Myer, the naval air station 
at Anacostia, and Bolling Field. The Air 
Force wants to build a great deal of 
housing at Bolling Field, the Navy at 
Anacostia, and the Army has been press- 
ing for a program which runs into mil- 
lions of dollars at Fort Myer. 

The committee has taken the position 
that we ought to confine all that con- 
struction of military housing at one 
place. There is no need for three little 
separate military communities supported 
at taxpayer expense within the Wash- 
ington area. 

For that reason we have deferred au- 
thorizing the construction of 525 units at 
Fort Myer, Va. We did not take that 
housing away from the services. We 
put 500 units back into the bill, to be 
allocated by the Secretary of Defense on 
the basis of need. Where there is a real 
need for a program a request can be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense for 
the allocation of some of these 500 units, 
which are available for allocation. 
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The amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma picks 
up every one of the line items which were 
approved in the other body. If the 
amendment shall be adopted we will not 
have any conference at all on this item. 
We will have approved out of hand every 
housing unit which was approved by the 
House. 

The housing item in the bill is very 
generous insofar as it affects my State. 
If the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma is adopted there will be 500 
units to be built at Fort Benning, Ga. 
At Fort Stewart there will be 100 units. 
That is for the Army alone. Under the 
bill reported by the committee there 
would be no units constructed at any 
place in Georgia. The Bureau of the 
Budget had not approved these units in 
Georgia. 

We would have come to a sad pass in 
the Senate if we could not thrash out 
these matters in the Senate, but would 
have to take the findings of the House 
committee out of the hand. No Member 
of the Senate would have one word to 
say as to what should be done on a bill 
of this magnitude. I do not believe the 
Senate will take that position. 

If the Senate sustains the committee, 
this is the position we will be in. We 
will have in the House bill all of the 
housing under the Capehart provision, 
including the 5,000 carryover referred 
to by the Senator from Oklahoma. We 
will have in the Senate version of the 
bill the budget estimate of the housing 
provided for by appropriated funds. 
We will go to conference with the rest, 
and we will have to settle that. Ido not 
know what will come out, but at least 
we will have something to represent on 
the part of the Senate, and we will at 
least have an opportunity to eliminate 
any items that were placed in the bill 
solely because some fortunate Congress- 
man happened to be a member of the 
committee when units were being added, 
and we will have a chance to evaluate 
them on the basis of merit in each sit- 
uation. 

I have supported the Capehart pro- 
gram. However, we will be making a 
mistake if we now authorize 12,000 or 
15,000 housing units, when we know that 
our whole Military Establishment is in a 
state of flux and reorganization. I have 
seen with my own eyes airfields on which 
there have been stationed as many as 
two wings of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and which have been closed down. 
There were a large number of Wherry 
and Capehart houses that had been 
abandoned even before they were com- 
pleted. There is a hospital, 3 or 4 
years old, which cost the taxpayers sev- 
eral million dollars, which has been left 
because the Air Force has moved away 
under the reorganization program. 

Therefore, for my part, I believe we 
ought to be very careful in the construc- 
tion we authorize until we know what 
will be the shape of the physical assets 
of our airbases all over the United States, 
and not willy-nilly authorize thousands 
of units of Capehart housing because a 
Congressman was fortunate to have them 
included in the bill. 

We should proceed carefully and ju- 
diciously in this matter. Under the 
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Senate version, Senators may be assured 
that we are following the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
and will be constructing housing units 
on a basis upon which they will be fully 
utilized, and not, forsooth, abandoned in 
the next two or three years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is one 
point, it seems to me, the Senator did 
not emphasize, and which should be em- 
phasized. The committee did not in any 
way attempt to repeal the Capehart 
Housing Act. It simply said that until 
the Housing Act was revamped and 
worked over and determined to be more 
economic and efficient, this year the 
houses would be built by appropriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee did 
not undertake to repeal the Capehart 
housing law, because that did not come 
before our committee. 

We only undertook to rewrite the 
bill which came from the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That, in effect, is 
what we have done on this issue in the 
Senate committee. We are trying to 
be careful and prudent. We have en- 
deavored throughout the year to recog- 
nize the interests and needs of our mili- 
tary personnel so far as possible. We 
have not embarked on any voyage to for- 
tify the moon in advance of getting as- 
tronauts there, as members of the mili- 
tary have asked, and as Members of the 
House of Representatives might ask for 
their own States, or—and I say this in 
a very low voice—as some Members of 
the Senate would like to do for their own 
States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The first thing 
that will be in conference, if the Senate 
adopts what the committee has recom- 
mended, is the difference in the number 
of houses between 2,000 and 7,074 and 
the amount of the appropriation in the 
bill. In other words, we will go into 
conference saying that we will build 
what the Department of Defense recom- 
mended should be built. They will be 
built by appropriation this year, because 
we believe the Capehart housing pro- 
gram should be very thoroughly re- 
vamped. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is correct. All of that will 
be in conference if the Senate position 
is agreed to. If the Monroney amend- 
ment is adopted, the door will be closed, 
and the Senate will approve only the 
amendment sent to us from the other 
body. I do not believe that will be good 
legislation, and I do not believe the Sen- 
ate will approve it. 

I apologize to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for detaining him and trespass- 
ing on his time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
present the high points and the bare 
facts connected with the housing pro- 
gram, and shall also cover the high 
points of some recent developments. 

What the committee proposes with re- 
ference to the military housing is sim- 
ply this. For this year we take a new 
start because, first, of the swiftly chang- 
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ing military situation with reference to 
many bases. Second, we are fully con- 
vinced that a better system must be de- 
vised and placed on the statute books 
if there is to be privately financed mili- 
tary housing. The illustrations which 
I shall present will thoroughly cover tl > 
second point. 

With respect to the requests and the 
requirements of the military, the rec- 
ord shows that even though there are 
fewer men in the Service than there 
were in 1955, since that time the Goy- 
ernment has constructed more than 
$1.6 billion of military housing. Still, 
the requirements according to the pres- 
entations have almost doubled, being 
446,000 units. 

According to the present cost of con- 
struction, if we were to allow all the 
houses which are requested, the total 
cost would be $12.9 billion. That, I 
think, clearly shows that we must use 
some discretion and slow down some of 
the programs. 

The Government cost of maintain- 
ing all the requested items out of appro- 
priated funds for the $12.9 billion worth 
of houses would be $401 million a year, 
It costs the Federal Government, out 
of appropriated funds, about $900 a year 
per dwelling unit to maintain the mili- 
tary housing. I cite that figure now to 
fully refute the loose idea that this pro- 
gram pays its way. I shall cite other 
instances before I complete my state- 
ment to show that the program does not 
pay its way. 

In round numbers, the number of 
units in the bill, as reported by the 
committee, is exactly what was ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget of 
the last administration in January of 
this year. In round numbers, it was 
2,000 units. We provide though, dur- 
ing the interim, until a better plan can 
be devised, that for the 2,000 units the 
money to be appropriated—and it is 
authorized in this bill—will build almost 
the same type of house, but it will be, 
beyond all doubt, a better quality house. 
The houses will be built under the su- 
pervision of the Corps of Engineers, un- 
der the regular statutes that apply to 
the building of military construction. 

If the bill passes as is, 2,000 units will 
be guaranteed; and we take the priority 
system, as furnished by the military as 
to 1,500 of them. Then, to allow some 
further discretion, 500 additional units 
have been provided for, to be located 
wherever the military sees fit. So an- 
other 500 are to be added to the 2,000 
which were taken out of the bill and dis- 
allowed on the merits, so to speak. 
That was mentioned by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussE..] out here at 
Fort Myer. So allowing for the 500, 
the Senate committee virtually cut in 
half the number of authorizations which 
it has approved in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I yield briefly to 
the Senator? I wish to cover these 
facts. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator stated 
that the previous administration, 
through its budgetary officers, recom- 
mended the number of houses which are 
now authorized in the bill. 
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Mr. STENNIS. In round numbers, 
that is correct—2,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there been any 
change of opinion on the part of the new 
administration concerning the number? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good ques- 
tion. The new administration later 
submitted for approval a request for a 
total—using always round numbers—of 
7,000 units. In round numbers, that is 
the number provided by the Monroney 
amendment. So there is budget ap- 
proval for that many as of now. How- 
ever, my point in the beginning was that 
the 2,000 provided in the bill represents 
the original number approved by the 
budget, when someone considered all the 
needs of the military and approved only 
that amount. They will cost, as I said, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $33 
million. That amount of money is au- 
thorized in the bill. The houses will be 
built under the supervision of the Corps 
of Engineers, by competitive bids, and 
under the system which is ordinarily 
used in military construction. In our 
opinion, better work will be done, and 
the Government will get more housing 
for less money. I shall be specific as 
to figures later. 

The program is an outgrowth of the 
old Wherry program. I use the word 
“old” with deference to the late Sena- 
tor Wherry, for whom I had great re- 
spect. The Wherry law was improved 
upon by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], when the pres- 
ent plan, which has become known as 
the Capehart program, was adopted. 
My reference to the Capehart program 
by that name is also, certainly, with 
great deference to the Senator from In- 
diana. Some of the buildings may have 
fallen into disrepute, but certainly the 
Senator from Indiana is held in high 
esteem. 

As early as the fiscal year 1958, the 
Senate committee was warning the Sen- 
ate against this system of financing and 
building. In fiscal 1958 our report stated 
that we vigorously opposed the credit 
card system of continuing to build family 
housing under this system. 

The next year the committee said the 
housing could more economically be pro- 
vided by appropriated funds. 

The next year we reiterated those sen- 
timents. 

This year, for the reasons I have al- 
ready given, we have taken the Cape- 
hart program out of the building and 
have provided for appropriated funds. 

Under the so-called Capehart pro- 
gram, the Government pays all the costs. 
All the burden falis ultimately upon the 
Government. To start with, it is bor- 
rowed money. 

If appropriated funds are used in a 
year when the budget is balanced, it will 
not be necessary to pay an interest 
charge. The total accumulated interest 
for which the Government obligates it- 
self in building a Capehart unit runs, 
in round numbers, to a total of $10,807. 
That is the guaranteed interest on that 
Obligation for the period it has to run. 
The obligation is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the appropriated funds plan, 
the Senate plan, even if the Government 
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borrowed money, the cost would come to 
only $9,136. However, if the construc- 
tion is in a year when the budget is bal- 
anced—there are such years, and we 
hope there will be more—the cost is 
$9,136 for each dwelling unit which is 
eliminated, to start with. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
that point, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I dislike to inter- 
rupt; but I believe this point is quite 
important. Even though the budget 
were balanced, so that we had the neces- 
sary funds, we could retire that much 
in public debt, and we would have the 
same interest-yield saving. So I do not 
think one can say the cost of the money 
would be greatly different under either 
program. 

Mr. STENNIS. I stand on my state- 
ment that in any year when the budget 
was balanced—and the Congress has a 
part in determining whether it is bal- 
anced—there would be no_ interest 
charge in that year against the appro- 
priated funds. But whether the budget 
were balanced or were not balanced, 
there would be a charge in that year 
against the Capehart funds. This ar- 
rangement moves in a very mysterious 
way. We have to underwrite the mort- 
gage cost for all this period; and the 
sworn testimony taken before our com- 
mittee was that the contractors have to 
pay a bonus of from 3 to 6 per- 
cent in order to get the- construction 
money. Of course that cost goes into 
the amount of their bids. So that is an 
item to be added. 

Also under this program they must 
have title insurance. The Government 
already owns the land, in effect; never- 
theless, it is necessary to pay for the 
title insurance, which runs along with 
the mortgage insurance premium, and 
amounts—in round numbers—to ap- 
proximately $600 per unit. That is an- 
other item that it is not necessary to 
have under the Senate plan of building 
these military housing units. 

There is a 100-percent performance 
bond, for which there is a premium 
which must be paid by the contractor, 
under the Capehart plan. And then there 
is a payment bond of 100 percent, which 
has to be paid by the Government, be- 
cause it is figured into the contract. 
Those are items that are high in cost— 
although I do not have the exact figures 
before me at the moment; but the premi- 
um for the performance bond as well as 
the premium for the payment bond under 
this private financing plan is consider- 
ably more than the premium for the 
performance bond under the appropri- 
ated funds plan. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Why is that so? I would 
think the cost would be the same, re- 
gardless of the one with whom the con- 
tractor was contracting. 

Mr. STENNIS. The reason is that the 
United States Engineers require a 100- 
percent performance bond, as does the 
FHA. But when it comes to the pay- 
ment bond, they require only a 50-per- 
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cent or, in the case of a large contract, 
even less than a 50-percent payment 
bond, and therefore the premium is less. 
They have more direct surveillance, I 
think, and a better system and more 
experience in dealing with this matter; 
and therefore they consider the lesser 
bond sufficient. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is not quite clear 
to me why there should be any difference 
in the cost of those bonds, regardless 
of which system or practice is used-— 
whether the Capehart plan or the ap- 
propriated funds plan—because it is be- 
ing handled by the same. people-——the 
Defense Department—and under the 
same laws and the same circumstances. 
So I do not understand why there is 
any difference between the cost of the 
payment bonds and the performance 
bonds, because the Defense Department 
handles them in any event. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; the appropriated funds are han- 
dled by the U.S. Engineers. The FHA 
and the Department of Defense handle 
the privately financed housing or the 
Capehart-plan housing, and they require 
a 100-percent performance bond and a 
100-percent payment bond. There is a 
difference in those premiums. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the Army En- 
gineers require a performance bond. 

Mr. STENNIS. They require a 100- 
percent performance bond; the Senator 
from Indiana is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And they require 
a@ payment bond. 

Mr. STENNIS. They require a pay- 
ment bond, but not as large, and not as 
complete. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it neces- 
sary to have a larger payment bond on 
a Capehart project than it is on an ap- 
propriated-funds housing project? . 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not understand 
that, myself; but that is the practice 
S the Department of Defense and the 

A. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe the 
act requires that. 

Mr. STENNIS. In many instances, 
as I understand, the U.S. Engineers re- 
quire a considerably lower performance 
bond. But they do require one, as I 
have already stated, in this case. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A moment ago the 
Senator spoke of the cost of mainte- 
nance of the houses. Is not the cost of 
maintenance exactly the same, regard- 
less of whether the Capehart route or 
the appropriation route is used? 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee went 
into this matter some 2 or 3 years ago, 
and found that, on the average, it had 
run around $900 a year, in connection 
with these units; and, on the average, 
for the other units, approximately $35 
to $40 a month; in other words, $75 
a month for these buildings, as com- 
pared to $35 or $40 a month for the 
others. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What causes the 
difference? Both are handled by the 
same people, insofar as maintenance is 
concerned, and they are lived in by the 
same people, and the Defense Establish- 
ment handles both. 
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Mr. STENNIS. There is also much 
difference because of the complicated 
appliances and cooling systems and simi- 
lar things which go into the Capehart 
houses. Some of them are rather ex- 
pensively equipped, and some of them 
are very expensively equipped. I say 
equipped, not furnished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Many of them today 
enjoy many advantages that Army 
houses built 25, 40, or 50 years ago did 
not. So there is a difference in that 
respect. 

Mr. STENNIS. That contributes to 
the difference. But they are new houses, 
as compared to the old ones. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has laid some 
stress on the difference in the cost of 
supervision—on the one hand, by the 
Department of Defense and the FHA; 
and, on the other hand, under the ap- 
propriated-funds housing program, by 
the Corps of Engineers. I must say I 
have the greatest respect for the dili- 
gence with which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has gone into these problems, 
and the Senate is very fortunate in hav- 
ing him serve as chairman of this sub- 
committee. But, lately, I have been 
much disturbed by what I found out and 
by what has been shown before the Sena- 
tor’s committee as to the contracts that 
are definitely under this supervision. 

The Senator from Mississippi will re- 
call the case at Fort Allen, in Puerto 
Rico, where we found that the contrac- 
tor did not really do a single stroke of 
work on a direct basis, but, instead, sub- 
contracted all the work there; and 
within a period of 2 years the work had 
fallen a year behind schedule. I think 
the Senator from Mississippi will agree 
that that situation should be investi- 
gated further. But what we know thus 
far presents a very shocking situation, 
indeed. 

So I am not greatly comforted by the 
assurances that because the Army En- 
gineers would handle the supervision of 
the housing, that necessarily would in- 
sure that the work would be done any 
better than it would be under Capehart 
housing supervision. 

I. wish to ask a question in that con- 
nection: When the Senator from Missis- 
sippi says the supervision under the 
Capehart plan is by the FHA and the 
Department of Defense, let me ask who 
in the Department of Defense does the 
supervision? 

Mr. STENNIS. 
pardon? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator said the 
supervision of the contracts in respect 
to the Capehart housing was done by 
FHA and the Department of Defense. 
My question is, Who does it within the 
Department of Defense? Is it the Engi- 
neers? 

Mr.STENNIS. No. The responsibility 
in this program has been at the Secre- 
tary of Defense level, and was handled 
out of that office by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Military Installa- 
tions. In that way they exercise what- 
ever authority is used by the military 
and the U.S. Engineers. As a practical 
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matter—and this was only natural— 
when these units were being constructed 
at an Air Force installation, naturally, 
they conferred with the Air Force offi- 
cers connected with the military con- 
struction. They have only a limited au- 
thority. If it was a Marine Corps base, 
they conferred with Marine Corps offi- 
cers, and I think properly so. 

The law itself provides that this is an 
FHA program, but that there shall be 
consultation, more or less, between the 
two authorities. As a practical mat- 
ter, the sworn proof showed, according 
to the FHA, that it looked to the mili- 
tary to make the decisions, or help make 
the decisions, in looking after the mat- 
ter. The legal situation was, after there 
was a default the FHA had whatever 
legal authority was left. I shall go into 
that phase of the matter later. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me say it is natural 
to look to the one who has to pay the 
bill, the obligor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To what extent did 
the Corps of Army Engineers participate 
in the supervision of the work done at 
the various bases about which stories 
are now being written relating to wages 
being paid, numerous times, at the rate 
of $500 or $600 a week, and in some in- 
stances $700 a week? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi really has not been into that 
matter. The Senator refers to the mis- 
sile program in Florida, which contract 
was let on a cost-plus basis. The Sena- 
tor cannot answer the question directly, 
but he would think the U.S. Engineers 
had a part. 

Mr. BUSH. Ishould like to make the 
observation, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that I have been talking 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] about this question, and I be- 
lieve the question should properly come 
up when the missile program comes be- 
fore the Senate, which will follow this 
bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has any thought 
been given to including in this bill a 
provision to make impossible the high 
rates of pay that have been perpetrated 
upon the taxpayers of the Nation by the 
conditions which have been reported by 
the McClellan committee? I do not 
know whether this is the appropriate 
place to do it. Probably it is not, but 
somewhere it should be done. 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator 
that when the next bill comes up, the 
$13 billion bill, which will follow this 
one, I think it will be a highly appro- 
priate place to ventilate this matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. It seems to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi it would be more 
germane at that time than to discuss it 
in the consideration of the bill before 
the Senate today. A question of time is 
involved. I appreciate the Senator’s 
remarks. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut has done some very fine work and 
has made some very constructive sugges- 
tions with reference to what is taking 
place on one of our military bases. The 
Preparedness Subcommittee is going 
into the matter. The Senator from 
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Mississippi does not know the facts well 
enough to be able to make a statement, 
but he wishes to state that the Senator 
from Connecticut has done a very con- 
structive and outstanding job and has 
made some helpful suggestions. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
want to interrupt the chain of thought 
of the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
what the committee was seeking to do 
this year was to get to a place where it 
could fix responsibility. If the housing 
is built this year by the Corps of Engi- 
neers by appropriated funds, it will be 
built by the Corps of Engineers, and we 
shall know the agent with whom we are 
dealing. 

The basic problem we have run into 
in connection with Capehart housing, as 
has been brought to our attention 
through the Hayes operations, has been 
the indefiniteness of the agent with 
whom we were dealing. If we go to the 
Air Force, or the Army, or the Navy, and 
we talk to them about the delays in 
housing, they will say, ‘““We have not any 
authority in the matter. The FHA is 
involved.” We go to the FHA, and they 
will say, “We cannot put our finger on 
the responsibility for the stoppage, be- 
cause this is an insured loan, and you 
have to go to the bank or insurance 
company, or whoever put the money 
up.” We go to them, and they say, “We 
cannot do anything, because the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., or the insurer of 
the loan, has the authority and respon- 
sibility at this point.” 

The result of that was a delay in need- 
ed housing. 

While contractor, agencies, and law- 
yers played “Button, button; who has 
got the button?” the project stopped, 
subcontractors went unpaid, and mili- 
tary dependents waited in vain for prom- 
ised housing. 

The basic reason for the Hal B. Hayes 
situation was the indefiniteness in find- 
ing any party with whom we could deal. 
Where does the responsibility rest? We 
found ourselves getting chased from the 
Air Force, Navy, or Army to the FHA, 
from the FHA to the banker, from the 
banker to the casualty company or in- 
surance company. That is why we had 
these problems. 

We found Hayes could get his money 
paid to him on one project, perhaps in 
North Carolina, and spend it in Cali- 
fornia. He said it took too many book- 
keepers to keep track of which project 
got the advance of funds; so he com- 
mingled them. 

A situation was created that demand- 
ed cleaning up. The committee came to 
the conclusion that the way to clean it 
up was by means of the proposal of the 
Senator from Mississippi that we fix 
responsibility for housing this year, and 
then allow an opportunity for the Cape- 
hart statute to be examined and 
strengthened to meet the problems en- 
countered. 


Mr. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has well 
stated the matter. If the procedure were 
suspended for a year, we could move in 
with construction of emergency units by 
this means. 

I propose to discuss the highlights of 
facts disclosed in the Hal B. Hayes case. 
With all deference, after the facts were 
in, I did not see how the Senate could 
ignore them and authorize additional 
funds without the system being cleaned 
up and modified and improved. 

I am not trying to cast any discredit 
on any Official, but the facts are that 
from August 1958 to October 1959 Mr. 
Hal B. Hayes was awarded $55.9 million 
worth of contracts for military housing, 
extending all the way from California to 
North Carolina, and north to the Cana- 
dian line, at five different military in- 
stallations. These included seven sepa- 
rate housing projects, and totaled 3,348 
housing units that he contracted for. 

According to the sworn proof, he got 
these contracts, with all this liability 
and responsibility on the part of the 
Government, the local people, and ali the 
locations concerned, without ever having 
put up $1 of his personal money. 

He said in his testimony that later 
these contracts cost him $1 million, or 
$2 million, or perhaps $3 million, but 
that fact was not verified in any way and 
no record was cited to show where he put 
up any money of his own except corpo- 
ration fees running from $250 to per- 
haps $1,000. 

Mr. BUSH. May I ask the Senator a 
question, for clarification? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Hayes was awarded 
these contracts on a competitive bid 
basis? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The bids were awarded on a com- 
petitive basis, and he made the bond. 
He made the bond with a responsible 
surety company. 

That is another thing which is amaz- 
ing to the Senator from Mississippi, at 
least. This man had a Dun & Brad- 
street rating. He had some assets. He 
was working in all these places in a 
short time, with many contracts, but he 
was able to make the bond. No one 
required him, with respect to all these 
separate projects all across the Nation, 
to keep his funds in separate accounts. 
So far as the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee could determine, money which 
was paid for the Lejeune project was 
paid to material men or subcontractors 
in North Dakota and all across the 
country, through the ramifications of 
some 10 or 12 corporations, as Senators 
will recall. 

The Federal Government found this 
man to be an eligible bidder. That is 
what the Government had to find, under 
the law. There was some evidence of 
his rating, and he was worth some mon- 
ey, and he made the bond. At the same 
time, the two agencies, the military and 
the FHA, approved at least one and I 
think two of the contracts, while there 
was in the files, from the FHA area 
Supervisor at Grand Forks, N. Dak., a 
written report saying that on one unit at 
Grand Forks—there were two different 
contracts—there had been poor prog- 
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ress, the subcontractors were unpaid, 
and they were out of money. 

The area supervisor made a recom- 
mendation in writing. The man has 
passed away since then, but his rec- 
ommendation is in the files. In his 
memorandum he said: 

I recommend he not be accepted as an ac- 
ceptable bidder. 


There is a memorandum in the file in 
that regard. 

The supervisor received a message 
from Washington, telling him to comply 
with the previous telephone conversa- 
tion. His memorandum says that the 
previous telephone conversation was to 
the effect that “notwithstanding all 
these things, certify this man as an eli- 
gible bidder.” 

As I say, that testimony comes from a 
memorandum. The gentleman who 
made it has passed away since that 
time. 

While all the contracts were running 
and while all these units had been start- 
ed, none were completed, and a question 
arose at Beale Air Force Base on May 
20, 1960. I think they were really mov- 
ing in on Mr. Hayes there. There were 
reports everywhere that subcontractors 
were unpaid, material men were unpaid, 
and there was trouble of all kinds. The 
money all the time was floating around 
for the different building projects, from 
one to another. Mr. Hayes refused to 
comply with some of the demands of the 
military and the FHA, walked off and 
left all of the units standing May 20, 
1960. 

As I say, all of the units had been 
started but none had been completely 
finished. The units in different States 
stayed that way from May 20, 1960, 
until January of 1961 before anything 
substantial was done toward closing or 
completing them and finishing them up. 

I feel that Mr. Hayes thumbed his 
nose at the great Federal Government 
on a $55 million contract. The Gov- 
ernment had let itself get into a legal 
position in which it could not act or 
would not act. I will give the facts on 
which I base that statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that after Mr. Hayes walked off, in the 
latter part of May, nothing was done in 
the Housing Administration until some- 
time in October? Because of complica- 
tions of divisions of authority between 
the Housing Administration and the De- 
partment of the Air Force in the Penta- 
gon, nothing happened until January, 
as the Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is a fair 
statement which is rather accurate. I 
shall give some of the details as to those 
facts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That, to me, 
was one of the most impressive features 
in the whole case. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. It is a com- 
pelling reason, if none other is suffi- 
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cient, why we cannot simply go along 
and say, “Everything will be all right 
next time.”’ 

We must move in on this problem and 
do something about it. We do not pro- 
pose to kill any housing program or to 
let the military suffer or anything like 
that. We provided the 2,000 units and 
provided money so that the units could 
be built without delay and without any 
hangover, so that the Government will 
have control. We will not go around 
through these corporations. 

When Mr. Hayes walked away from 
those contracts the Federal Government, 
through the FHA and the military, had 
operated in such a way that it had lost 
legal control over the contracts and 
was unable to promptly close out, to cail 
the mortgage due, or to call the obliga- 
tion due and move in to take over and 
complete the work. 

There is a long story in connection 
with what happened. The act pro- 
vided that a building corporation should 
be formed. Mr. Hayes formed one. It 
was a small corporation. Only the pre- 
ferred stockholders, I think, had voting 
rights. There was little capital. The 
Government left itself out. Neither the 
FHA nor the military had any stock or 
any controlling stock in the corporation. 
Therefore the Government’s hands were 
tied. 

As a lawyer, I think the Government 
could have applied for receivership in 
a court as to one of the contracts, or all 
of them. I cannot understand yet why 
the Government waited to proceed as 
to all five. At the five military instal- 
lations there were eight contracts, I be- 
lieve. Anyway, the Government waited. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Was not a part 
of the problem which was brought out 
the fact that the Housing Administra- 
tion could not move directly, that the 
only way it could move was through 
the guarantee companies and through 
the banks, and those companies would 
not move? 

Mr. STENNIS. As I have said, the 
Government agencies had maneuvered 
themselves into a legal situation. I 
think there was a defect in the law and 
a defect in management, but the Gov- 
ernment lost control over this vast en- 
terprise which was incomplete, standing 
out in the rain, so to speak. The Gov- 
ernment could not move at all, except 
after a certain delay. I think the Gov- 
ernment could have gotten a receiver- 
ship. That is my opinion, as a lawyer. 

This is a most material fact: They 
would not let the surety company take 
over and complete the housing units. It 
never has been clear as to why, but 
month followed month and year followed 
year, and the surety company was not 
allowed to take over and to finish the 
job, although it did make some pay- 
ments. I believe up to now the surety 
company has paid approximately $9 mil- 
lion to the material men and subcon- 
tractors. 

Next is where the pinch comes. The 
Senator from South Dakota was the first 
to call this to the attention of the 
Senate committee. The subcontractors 
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were unpaid and the material men were 
unpaid and the money was being drawn 
down, although the men were not being 
paid. That is what caused the racket. 
That is what caused the storm. 

I think we had the first hearing on 
this problem in September of last year. 

As I said, all of this, for some reason, 
was treated asa unit. At least the Gov- 
ernment could have tried to close out 
one project. There might have been 
some good reason why they kept all of 
them together, but nothing was done 
and the problem rocked on. 

An interesting point is that those who 
had loaned the money to Mr. Hayes— 
the mortgagees, the bankers, and other 
institutions—under the legal situation 
were the ones who had the legal author- 
ity to move in and to declare a default, 
but they did not do so. 

This situation continued to rock on 
under the circumstances that I have 
stated until January of this year, when 
finally some solution was arrived at. As 
of now, May 9, 1961, those houses are 
still unfinished, but contracts for their 
completion have been let within the past 
few days. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The project is off dead 
center and is going ahead. 

I ask the Senator why the bankers 
would not foreclose. Was it because 
they had the FHA guarantee and they 
were not concerned about it? 

Mr. STENNIS. I could not speak for 
the bankers, of course. We have not had 
testimony from them. Representatives 
of the FHA testified in substance that 
they declined to foreclose. A reasonable 
time was provided in which negotiations 
could well have proceeded, with good 
faith on the part of all parties. That 
allotted time expired after 30, 60, or even 
90 days, and they did not move in a legal 
way to exercise their power to declare 
all the obligation in default, and let the 
FHA and the military comein. The last 
section was completed in January of this 
year. I do not know why, but as a fact 
of life the interest was running all the 
time, and the Government was guaran- 
teeing it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I ryield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was any explanation 
given as to why money was paid to the 
contractor without adequate information 
being available that the contractor was 
paying his materialmen and his sub- 
contractors? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not know of any 
explanation with respect to that ques- 
tion, except that the contractors were 
under bond. Material had been deliv- 
ered and the work had been performed, 
so the Government paid the bill. How- 
ever, I emphasize that there was no 
accounting and no requirement even 
that the money be deposited in a bank 
account which was limited to funds of 
that project. The money was com- 
mingled with other funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not correct that 
the banks had FHA guarantees that 
their mortgages would be paid? 
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Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. The 
banks had Government guarantees on 
the loans and interest. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. ‘The Government had 
performance and payment bonds, so in a 
measure the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment felt that the Government was 
secure, and the result was that no one 
acted. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that state- 
ment is fair. The process went along 
from week to week and month to month. 
The contractor was under bond, and 
everyone was drawing interest, but no 
one was getting any results. The surety 
companies were paying some of the con- 
tractors and materialmen. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the able 
Senator said a minute ago that the Gov- 
ernment had paid. I believe the record 
will show that the Government has not 
yet paid out 1 penny. The surety com- 
pany has paid. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall come to that 
question. The Government was respon- 
sible for the interest that was accruing 
to the lenders of the money. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The point is that 
the Government has not paid out 1 
penny at this time, 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall come to that 
question in a minute. The Government 
is liable for that interest. If it is not 
otherwise paid, some agency of the Gov- 
ernment finally will be required to pay. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The surety com- 
pany, of course, has paid considerable 
money. 

Mr. STENNIS. Thatistrue. I think 
the amount is approximately $9 million 
at this time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. I will put the 
figure in the Recorp a little later, but I 
believe the Senator from Mississippi will 
find that the total amount involved in 
the transaction is $55 million. There 
will be a loss of approximately $500,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. Ido not think anyone 
can tell yet. A great number of the 
claims of subcontractors and material- 
men are in dispute and doubtless will be 
in litigation, ‘The surety is not certain 
as to where the surety’s liability will stop. 
It is refusing to pay a great number of 
the claims. I shall cover that subject as 
far as the facts go now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think in all fair- 
ness we should not leave the impression 
that the houses are not needed because 
of the Hal Hayes episode. I donot think 
the Senator from Mississippi wishes to 
leave the impression that the Hayes sit- 
uation is unusual or something that has 
never happened before in our Govern- 
ment, because I happen to know that in 
Indiana, at Bunker Hill Air Force Base, 
there are subcontractors who are wait- 
ing to be paid for the parts they contrib- 
uted to the construction of that base, 

In the Hayes case an irresponsible con- 
tractor took advantage of the situation, 
either intentionally or unintentionally. 
That is not an unusual thing. Many 
times during the past 150 years of Gov- 
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ernment contracting a contractor has 
not lived up to the terms of his contract. 
I believe the law requires that the low- 
est acceptable bidder be awarded the 
contract. I think the record will also 
show that in this instance the contractor 
had built many Government projects in 
the past and had been very successful. 

Mr. STENNIS. On that point, if the 
Senator from Indiana will permit me, I 
should like to say that since the failure, 
about which we have been speaking, 
many complaints have come in with re- 
spect to units that this contractor had 
built previously, but those complaints 
were not known at the time the con- 
tracts in question were let. A determi- 
nation had to be made by Government 
agencies that the contractor was an eli- 
gible bidder. An eligible bidder is de- 
fined in law as being one who is respon- 
sible, and so forth. At the time the last 
contracts were let, the contractor already 
was in a bad way with respect to other 
contracts, and the area representative of 
the FHA was already certifying in his 
records and by telephone calls that the 
business was bad. He was at the same 
Air Force base where the first contract 
had been let. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My point is that 
the law is not responsible for the prob- 
lems with that contractor. The respon- 
ae is with the administration of the 
aw. 

Mr. STENNIS. There was nothing 
in the law to prevent those things from 
happening. That is one of the major 
points in the minds of the committee 
members. We did not write the law, 
with all deference to those who did. We 
say that those events show it will not 
work. There is too much chance to take. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With respect to 
what the Senator from Indiana has said, 
my action, and I believe the unanimous 
action of the committee, was taken to 
prevent these things from happening 
again this year until they could be 
cured, either by a change of law or by 
a change of administrative practice and 
administrative rulings. Therefore, we 
said that for this year we would build 
houses which we believe are needed 
through appropriations, rather than 
carrying out the construction program 
through the other law. 

Mr. STENNIS. The summary of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct. 
The Senator from Mississippi thinks 
that the U.S. Engineers, under their 
pattern and system, could and would 
have moved in on this problem im- 
mediately when the defaults occurred 
and the situation was shown. They 
would have declared the _ contract 
breached and the contractor in default. 
Under the general authority they have 
over contracts they would have moved in 
on the situation. Certainly they would 
have done so if they had done what 
they were supposed to have done. The 
Senator from Mississippi thinks that is 
one of the things that makes a great 
deal of difference. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish I had the same 
comfortable feeling about the Engineers 
that the Senator has, but I again remind 
him that there was evidence before his 
committee that the Engineers have been 
very derelict in the supervision of a very 
important contract. 

We know that, and I cannot under- 
stand why we can expect them suddenly 
to act in a proper businesslike way in 
respect to the housing program we are 
discussing when the record at the pres- 
ent time looks very bad. That disturbs 
me very much. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Connecticut has a concrete illustration 
in his mind. It happened offshore, a 
long ways from here. I believe that the 
record of the Engineers is much better 
than he indicates, because, after all, he 
refers to one situation. However, if 
something needs to be done, it should 
be done before the money is appropri- 
ated. We are talking about a time- 
tested system which has been carried out 
by competent people in the Army Corps 
of Engineers, with an established fine 
record. 

Mr. BUSH. I have always had great 
admiration for the Corps of Engineers. 
However, I have been very much dis- 
concerted by the revelations which ap- 
peared recently in respect to the mat- 
ter in Puerto Rico, just as I have been 
very much disconcerted by the Hayes 
affair, as the Senator has been, too. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
knows that the situation is that these 
contracts have been let, but there is no 
way now to determine with any accuracy 
at all just what the loss to the Govern- 
ment is going to be in dollars and cents. 
Of course, we already know that a great 
deal of time has been lost, and the use 
of these dwellings has been lost, and 
the deterioration in quality has been 
sustained. I am satisfied on the facts I 
believe to be true, that certainly there 
is going to be quite a sizable sum lost 
in the end. Mr. Hayes in testimony 
under oath estimated that the Govern- 
ment is going to lose from $3 million to 
$6 million on the project. He laid all the 
blame on the FHA and the military. I 
do not believe they should bear all the 
blame. At any rate there is going to be 
a sizable sum of money lost besides the 
time and the use and the deterioration 
that has already set in. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Defense De- 
partment now estimates, after giving 
very careful consideration to the sub- 
ject, that on the Hal B. Hayes projects 
the loss will be only about $551,000 and 
that is covered by the armed services 
housing insurance fund. That is the 
amount the Department estimates after 
reletting the contracts to finish the proj- 
ects and after having many weeks to 
study the subject. Their estimate is 
$551,000, not $3 million to $6 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope that is correct. 
However, with all the claims and litiga- 
tion and the unknowns and uncertain- 
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ties, and to what extent they can proceed 
against the sureties on the basis of what 
has occurred, there is no way of telling 
how much is going to be lost, but on my 
responsibility I say it is a sizable sum. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I just finish? 
We had that testimony, and we asked the 
military. I do not accuse them of 
evasiveness. The FHA, as I recall, did 
not give us any more information. Iwas 
not there, but I understand that they 
both testified before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency that everything 
was all right now and that the program 
should go on. I do not see how every- 
thing is all right about the program after 
hearing those facts. I cannot reach any 
such conclusion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is not any 
question about the fact that Hal B. 
Hayes defaulted in his contract. I be- 
lieve he made money on it. I believe he 
took advantage of it. However, he is 
only 1 out of some 80 contractors who al- 
together have built $1,600 million worth 
of housing. Now the Defense Depart- 
ment comes up with the figure of $551,- 
000, which is covered by the armed 
services housing insurance fund. The 
Federal Government has lost no money. 
There has been some delay; there is no 
question about that. I do not know how 
we can protect ourselves against un- 
scrupulous contractors from time to 
time, not only in housing, but in every 
other conceivable construction. We find 
it in other places too. To come back 
to the original question: Do we need 
military housing? If we need housing, 
which is the better route to follow, to go 
the so-called Capehart-plan way or the 
way of appropriated funds? 

I do not particularly care which 
method is followed. It makes no dif- 
ference tome. However, I think it is to 
the best interest of our Nation that we 
have good family housing for our mar- 
ried people in the service. Beyond that 
I have no interest. I do not like to see 
one bad apple in a barrel of good ones 
condemn a plan and policy which has 
worked very well. 

Mr. STENNIS. The number of hous- 
ing units in the bill is the same number, 
in round figures, as the number ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget 
before we had a change in the adminis- 
tration. Certainly there must not be 
anything unreasonable or anyone being 
caught or mistreated, or anything like 
that, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not arguing 
for 7,000 units or 2,000 units. I was per- 
fectly willing, when the idea was brought 
up, for the Armed Services Committees 
of both Houses to approve the number of 
units that were to be built at each base 
in the entire United States under the 
Capehart plan. I was very happy with 
the idea, and I stillam. I am not argu- 
ing about that at all. Iam arguing that 
we do need good family housing units 
for our married men in the armed serv- 
ices. I believe that the plan of having 
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the Armed Services Committee approve 
of the number of units is a good one, 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has a 
choice of offering an amendment making 
it 5,000 units rather than 2,000 units, or 
7,000 units rather than 2,000 units. That 
would supply the housing that anyone 
could possibly claim was needed, and 
would also give time to amend the law. 
The defect remains in the law. Itis a 
defect that is going to give us trouble in 
the future. There is no telling what could 
be uncovered in all these projects. I do 
not believe that all the rest of them are 
all right and that only this one is all 
wrong. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Where is the defect 
in the law? 

Mr. STENNIS. We should certainly 
write into the law a mandatory provi- 
sion that the corporation shall be located 
where the Government can reach it and 
declare the default, and move in and 
take over. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The law gives that 
right now. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is not mandatory. 
That is where they let the cat out of the 
bag. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
was convinced to vote the way I did in 
committee because the Housing Admin- 
istrator and the Air Force Administrator 
both said that an administrative ruling 
was needed or a change in the law to 
make it effective. We felt that perhaps 
more was needed than merely an admin- 
istrative ruling, and that a change in the 
law was necessary. At any rate, whether 
an administrative ruling or a change in 
the fundamental law is required, we be- 
lieve that we should go forward in this 
way in this year. The Senator speaks 
about the financial loss. Let us think of 
the loss in housing between May 1959, 
and January 1961, when over 300 houses 
were left unoccupied because of these 
questions of law and questions of admin- 
istrative ruling and questions of getting 
these units finished. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his contribution. 
Certainly any contract should be written 
to provide control over a defaulted sit- 
uation. It was not done in this case. I 
do not know why. Certainly any plan 
that is approved should have in it a man- 
datory provision that the contract will 
not be effective until the contract con- 
tains such provisions. 

That has been attempted by the FHA. 
The proposal is that there be an escrow 
agreement. In the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, speaking as a law- 
yer, the parties are acting in good faith, 
and the escrow agreement would have 
the same effect as now exists, because 
the lenders would still question whether 
the escrow agreement had been breached. 
It is a question of fact. The Govern- 
ment would still have to sit with its 
hands tied. This system must be cleared 
up and cleaned up by mandatory provi-. 
sions of the law. It will not be done if 
we authorize the number of houses now 
proposed. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yiela? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
true that Mr. Hayes, as of today, says 
that the Government does not have the 
right to step in; that he has the lease- 
hold; and that any attempt to proceed 
with the completion of these houses will 
be in violation of his contract? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct. That is a new 
point. The leasehold of all these mili- 
tary housing units now is owned, by de- 
fault, by Mr. Hayes. He has notified the 
military that they are trespassers when 
they come on the property under the 
new contract. That is a legal situation 
which is ridiculous on its face. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
further true that many subcontractors 
who had subcontracts under the original 
Hayes contract have been unable to find 
where they can be paid for the work they 
have done? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct. He under- 
stands the situation. It practically burst 
in his face at one of the airbases in 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for a 
comment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If Hayes made that 
statement—and he made a great many 
which I doubt—I do not believe his con- 
tention that he has the right to that 
property. The fact that he says he does 
does not make it true. He has made 
many such statements. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It cer- 
tainly illustrates the defects of the exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may 
we have the regular order? I will yield 
to any Senator for a question; but I 
desire to yield the floor. Other Senators 
desire the floor. 

As the Senator from South Dakota 
said, this situation shows up another 
grave, serious defect in the law. How- 
ever, even though the Senator from 
Mississippi has not been fully briefed on 
the subject or has not considered it 
thoroughly, I think there is substantial 
ground for Mr. Hayes’ legal position 
that he now has legal rights which have 
not yet been cut off under the contract 
he had. 

Mr. President, to sum up, the commit- 
tee provides for a reasonable amount 
of military housing. It is, in effect, 
about half the number which the House 
allowed, although we took out 500 and 
did not put them in under any system, 
leaving 2,000, with 500 to be selected at 
will by the military, the other 1,500 al- 
ready having been selected under other 
priorities. We provide that the money 
will be appropriated and that the houses 
will be built under regular military con- 
struction contracts. 

The program will be suspended for 1 
year, under our legislative responsibility, 
to make certain that reasonable safe- 
guards and reasonable precautions and 
reasonable safety are written into the 
basic law and the contracts. 
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Otherwise, I respectfully submit, we 
have fallen far short of our legislative 
responsibility in the face of proved, un- 
contradicted facts as to what can hap- 
pen, and what did happen, under the 
law as it is written now. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the Committee on 
Armed Services for eliminating from 
the bill authorization for mortgage hous- 
ing. If ever there was any reason for 
financing military housing in this 
manner, except to avoid revealing the 
cost in appropriation bills and in the 
public debt, the reason does not exist 
today. 

The committee has been recognizing 
this fact in increasing degree. 

It has been putting the brakes on 
mortgage housing for military depart- 
ments for several years. I am pleased to 
see the return to provision for military 
housing under appropriation control. 

Mr. President, this mortgage housing 
program is the worst instance of back- 
door spending that has come to my 
knowledge. Virginia has a large number 
of military installations. Ihave received 
complaints from every section of Virginia 
where housing has been constructed un- 
der this program, especially at Fort Myer 
and Fort Belvoir. 

This program has been characterized 
by fallacies from the beginning. One of 
the fallacies is the loose, but frequently 
used, contention that military housing 
could be built under this mortgage pro- 
gram at no cost to the Government. 

The contention is based on the false 
argument that quarters allowance funds, 
which are paid with appropriated money 
but withheld from members of the mili- 
tary services, are sufficient to amortize 
the mortgages and pay interest and in- 
surance over 25 to 30 years. 

This concept of so-called free housing 
without cost to the taxpayer has been 
so implanted in the minds of military 
and housing officials, and others, they 
seem to have lost all interest in the need 
for economy and efficient administration. 

The mortgage program for military 
housing has been a horrible example of 
how to raid the Federal Treasury 
through the back door. It is a program 
in which hidden costs for the life of the 
housing are inherent in the method used 
to finance the projects. 

To date construction of more than 
116,000 units has been authorized under 
the program. For these the Federal 
Government is obligated to repay ap- 
proximately $2 billion, including in- 
terest, over 25 to 30 years, but these 
mortgages are excluded from the public 
debt figures. 

The Department of Defense recently 
had a study of this mortgage housing 
made by an independent architectural- 
engineering firm, and the study showed 
the cost of maintenance and operation 
of this housing is almost as great as the 
expense of amortizing the mortgages. 

The maintenance and operation esti- 
mate was $1.9 billion. This, added to the 
cost of amortizing the mortgages, would 
total nearly $4 billion for 116,000 units 
authorized to date. The average cost 
would be about $34,000 per unit. 

It is not only a fallacy to say housing 
under this program does not cost the 
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Government anything; the fact is that it 
is more expensive than housing financed 
directly with appropriated funds and 
there are Department of Defense figures 
to prove it. 

Official estimates show interest ang 
loan discounts add about $2,000 to the 
cost of each housing unit of the pro. 
gram as compared with housing built 
with appropriated funds. For 116,000 
units to date this totals more than $230 
million. 

The costs of this mortgage housing 
mentioned to this point are identifiable, 
It is practically impossible to estimate 
the hidden costs in the program result- 
ing from loose and poor administration, 
but undoubtedly they run into multi- 
million-dollar figures. 

The recently publicized Hal Hayes case 
is an example of one brand of hidden 
costs. Through amazing inefficiency in 
the program, the Government now finds 
itself in a position of incurring additional 
and unnecessary expense in substantial 
amounts. 

Situations similar to the Hayes case are 
not unusual. Claims by other contrac- 
tors participating in the program at 
other locations are arising against the 
Government. They run to millions of 
dollars. Some will go through the 
courts; but taxpayers can expect to foot 
the bill. 

The provisions under which the pro- 
gram operates are so involved, it is 
necessary for the courts to determine the 
legal entitlements of the Government, 
the contractor, and the lender. The 
Hayes case demonstrates how separation 
of legal responsibility complicates set- 
tlement of issues. 

The whole procedure to provide this 
mortgage housing makes little sense. 
The Defense Department owns the land, 
but it leases it for 55 years to a private 
corporation. But the corporation keeps 
the land only until the project is com- 
pleted when its stock reverts to the De- 
partment. 

Meanwhile the corporation contracts 
for the construction of the housing, but 
in many cases, such as the Hayes project, 
the corporation leasing the land from 
the Government and the corporation do- 
ing the building are, for all intents and 
purposes, the same outfit. 

In turn, the corporation leasing the 
land generally will sign a power of attor- 
ney over to the institution making the 
loan. So at the outset of a _ project 
under the program, the matter of con- 
trol exercised by the U.S. Government 
becomes negligible. 

In ccntrast, military housing built 
with appropriated funds on Government 
land remains under firm and complete 
control of the Government, through the 
military departments, from the begin- 
ning of construction until settlement 
with the contractor-builder. 

When the Capehart law was enacted, 
it was expected that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration would be a balanc- 
ing factor in determining the needs un- 
der the program. This did not develop; 
the Federal Housing Administration has 
not met its responsibilities in this mat- 
ter. 

In many instances the impact of this 
housing program on the local economy 
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has been serious. The FHA has blamed 
military housing for default in mortgage 
Joans and other difficulties arising in 
its regular programs at numerous lo- 
cations. 

These difficulties involve more than 
1,000 Government-insured housing units, 
according to the latest Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report. It is too early to estimate 
+he losses to be incurred on these prop- 
erties, but there is reason to believe they 
will be substantial. 

In other cases local real estate dealers 
by the thousands have reported business 
hardship resulting from unnecessary 
projects. Voluminous complaints have 
been made about projects at Fort Myer 
and Fort Belvoir, in Virginia. Iam glad 
that Capehart housing at Fort Myer and 
Fort Belvoir has been deleted from the 
bill. 

It has become obvious that military 
departments are unable properly to 
administer the program. ‘This is par- 
ticularly so where large projects are 
involved; for all intents and purposes, 
effective competition for such projects 
has been eliminated. 

Only a relatively few contractors are 
able to obtain financing. Local builders 
are usually frozen out. Bid brokers, 
with little actual experience, but with 
good lending-institution connections, 
have largely captured the military mort- 
gage housing field. 

Military spokesmen have argued that 
big housing segments are in the interest 
of economy. But many builders find that, 
when a project exceeds 100 units, control 
diminishes and volume production sav- 
ings are eaten up by faulty construction, 
planning, and so forth. 

Inclusion of nonessentials and exclu- 
sion of essentials are characteristic of 
planning in this program. It is not un- 
usual to find decorative picture moldings, 
but no sidewalks, gutters, downspouts, 
or drainage facilities. 

There are uncounted cases of defi- 
ciencies which proper inspection should 
have caught for correction before the 
warranty period expired. But contrac- 
tors complain of excessive inspection in 
the interest of personal whims of pros- 
pective occupants. 

A great many of the mortgage projects 
will not stand close examination. The 
study by the independent architectural- 
engineering company found need for im- 
provement in site planning, material se- 
lection, finishes, equipment, and so forth. 

There is strong evidence that this 
housing has been overbuilt in many 
localities, and that in some instances 
military departments have given little 
consideration to changes in their require- 
ments. A new program of deactivation 
and curtailment has just been an- 
nounced. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, at Del Rio, 
Tex., is on the list. A Capehart project 
of 500 units was recently completed 
there, at a cost of millions of dollars. 
There is precedent for deactivating the 
base; but deactivating a 20- to 30-year 
mortgage is not so simple. 

At Fort Polk, La., the Government con- 
tracted for 500 mortgage housing units. 
The contract was subsequently canceled. 
But the contract contained no provision 
for termination at the Government’s con- 
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venience. ‘The Government is being 
sued, 

Fallacies built up around this mort- 
gage program seem endless. The mili- 
tary originally justified the program on 
the ground that it was losing key per- 
sonnel, due to lack of adequate family 
quarters. Defense Department statistics 
indicate the cause has not been helped. 

In the fiscal year 1957, the career regu- 
lar reenlistment rate was 85.6 percent; 
in 1958, it was 86.3 percent; in 1959, it 
was 86.6 percent; and in 1960, 116,000 
Capehart housing units later—the reen- 
listment rate was 85.3 percent. 

There is no question about the fact 
that adequate housing must be provided 
at many locations for members of the 
military services. But I find no evidence 
that it can be provided more econom- 
ically or efficiently under the Capehart 
housing program. 

There is strong reason to believe that 
better housing will be provided where 
it is needed for less money under the 
controls of the appropriation procedure, 
as the committee bill provides. I hope 
the committee bill prevails, in this and 
in other respects. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
emphasize that the mortgage system 
amounts to back-door spending. It does 
not go through the budget; it is not 
revealed as debt; and it is impossible to 
check adequately on it. I think it is 
high time that program be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to repeat what I have already said 
today, namely, that I do not want to have 
a single house built for the military serv- 
ices if it is not needed—regardless of the 
plan under which the house might be 
built. I have said that repeatedly. 

I have also said repeatedly, that from 
the very beginning I would have much 
preferred to have had these 116,000 
housing units built by means of the use 
of appropriated funds, because I am a 
great believer in paying cash, if that is 
possible; and I am a great believer in 
paying in full for what is needed, rather 
than to purchase it on the installment 
basis. 

On the other hand, our Military Es- 
tablishment today is such that, in most 
categories, the men in the services are 
married; and I believe it will be found 
that among the officers, both the com- 
missioned officers and the noncommis- 
sioned officers, from 80 percent to 90 per- 
cent are married, and the great majority 
of them have children. The Government 
has always provided housing for its 
armed services personnel; from the very 
beginning of our Nation, the Govern- 
ment has provided housing for those who 
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have served it in the Defense Establish- 
ment. Barracks were provided for the 
single men. 

When I was in the Army in World 
War I, 80 percent of the men were single 
and 20 percent were married. Today, 
just the opposite is the case—20 percent 
are single and 80 percent are married. 
In World War I, the best soldier was the 
best rifle shot or the strongest in using 
a bayonet. At that time the services 
did not have the extreme problems of 
training and maintaining highly special- 
ized forces. But today the armed serv- 
ices are composed of some of the most 
highly educated persons in the country. 
Many of them are college graduates or 
technicians of the highest caliber. If 
they were in private life, many of them 
could draw the highest pay as tech- 
nicians, electronics specialists, and air- 
craft pilots. In private industry, air- 
craft pilots earn from $10,000 to $30,000 
a year. 

General LeMay testified, when we were 
considering the Capehart Military Hous- 
ing Act, that he felt that if we had prop- 
er housing for our military personnel, 
we could save a billion dollars a year in 
the cost of the turnover of military per- 
sonnel. In other words, the Government 
spends thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to train its pilots, its electronics 
specialists and engineers and, today, its 
missile and rocket experts. General Le- 
May testified that if proper housing is 
provided, we can keep these highly 
trained experts in the service and can 
eliminate the expense of training re- 
placements, and, in addition, we can 
have a better national defense, because 
then we have what he calls a professional 
army—men highly trained, with much 
experience, after serving for many years 
in the Armed Forces, rather than to 
have them leave after serving a few 
years, and then have to train replace- 
ments. That was the testimony; and 
that is why these housing units are 
needed. In particular, the testimony was 
that the housing units are needed near 
the bases, especially near the Air Force 
bases. The crews of the aircraft should 
be housed near the bases, so that in case 
of attack, the aircraft can quickly be 
put into the air. 

Those were the main reasons for the 
Capehart Military Housing Act. 

I have served on the Banking and 
Currency Committee for 16 years, and 
I have been very active in connection 
with housing. I proposed the Capehart 
Military Housing Act for those reasons. 

Now the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee say the construction of 
such housing should be handled by 
means of appropriated funds. I agree 
100 percent. However, the Capehart 
Military Housing Act has resulted in the 
construction of 116,000 housing units. 
There never would have been such an 
act if the Armed Services Committees 
had authorized the necessary appropria- 
tions for the construction of the needed 
housing. The Capehart Military Hous- 
ing Act was an emergency measure, 
inasmuch as the necessary funds were 
not appropriated. 

I shall not argue further about the 
number of units or about who will han- 
dle them. I am perfectly willing to have 
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the Senate proceed to vote on the mat- 
ter as it now stands. 

I believe that the questions facing the 
Senate are as follows: 

First, are any more housing units 
needed? 

Second, were the 116,000 housing units 
which were built under the Capehart 
Military Housing Act needed? 

I think those are the questions. If 
we need more, I will vote for appropri- 
ated funds to build them. I would 
much prefer to do it that way than by 
the mortgage route. The only differ- 
ence between the appropriated funds 
route and the Capehart military hous- 
ing route is that in one instance we sell 
bonds to pay for the housing, and in 
the other we sell mortgages. The inter- 
est on bonds is a little less than the in- 
terest on mortgages. If we decide to 
go by the appropriation route rather 
than the mortgage route, the FHA will 
be eliminated from having anything to 
do with it. As the able Senator from 
Mississippi and the able Senator from 
Virginia have stated, the Corps of Engi- 
neers would handle the construction. 

So it gets down to a question of, Do 
we need the houses? If we do not need 
them, let us not build them. If we do 
need them, let us build them. 

Again I wish to say that I felt that 
we needed the houses. I felt it was a 
good thing. Some years ago I visited 
my daughter, who was married to a 
young Air Force officer, who had been 
transported all over the United States. 
He was one of the many officers that 
are transferred from one field or base 
to another. They may save a little 
money. Then they are transferred 
again and usually spend all the money 
they had saved or more than they had 
saved by living in trailer camps and the 
like, and hardly ever have a satisfac- 
tory place in which to live. 

As a result of my visits, and also as a 
result of traveling around and talking to 
people in the service, I ascertained that 
appropriate housing was needed far 
above every other need for the improve- 
ment of the morale of the service. In 
talking to the men, I learned that, when 
they were transferred, with their wives 
and their children, they would use up all 
the money they had saved in renting un- 
desirable houses. Then the wives would 
write home to the folks and say, “We 
cannot find a decent place to live in. 
The rent is costing more than we can 
afford.” In one instance if my daughter 
and her husband could have bought a 
house, under the Veterans Act, and the 
monthly payments would have been 
about half what they were charged for 
rent. 

So I came to the conclusion that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the FHA and 
the Veterans’ Administration handled 
most of the financing on houses for men 
who got out of the service, a man who 
remained in the service could not find a 
decent place to live. He did not have a 
decent place to live, but if he retired 
from the service, the very day he re- 
tired he could buy a new house, with no 
downpayment, and have 30 years in 
which to pay off the loan. He could then 
have a decent place to live, and go to 
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work and receive wages higher than he 
was getting in the service. 

I came to the conclusion that some- 
thing ought to be done about the situa- 
tion, if only from that standpoint. I 
was merely trying to render a service, 
and a similar service was rendered by 
every member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee who supported the bill 
and every Senator who voted for it. 

Perhaps the act has outlived its use- 
fulness. I am not saying it has not. I 
think there has been some maladmin- 
istration of it. 

I think some phases of the act could 
have been carried out better within the 
Defense Department and the FHA. But 
I am happy to know that only 1 con- 
tractor out of the 80, who have con- 
tracted for 116,000 units has defaulted. 

There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some persons to put this act on 
the basis of personality. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish. I 
think the act has been a good thing. I 
think it has served the Nation well. I 
think there have been 116,000 happily 
married men in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, who would not 
have been happy if we had not put the 
act into law. 

If the act needs amending, let us 
amend it. If we can do it, and we are 
now ready, as the Senate, or as the Con- 
gress, to take the appropriations route, 
let us take that route. I have always 
been in favor of it. I am today. I will 
vote tomorrow to provide funds for 2,000 
or 7,000 houses, if that is what is needed. 

I was delighted when the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee decided that it would 
like to pass upon the number of Cape- 
hart units that would be built each year. 
I still am. I am simply asking, Do we 
need the houses? How many, I am not 
wise enough to know, or whether they 
should be built at a particular field or 
camp or base. I do know we are going 
through a reorganization with respect to 
housing, and I think it is perfectly all 
right to slow down a little. It may be a 
good thing. I do have a little quarrel 
with the idea that there is something 
sinister about the Capehart Act. I do 
not think there is anything sinister about 
it at all. I think it has been a good 
thing. I think it may not have been 
administered as well as it should have 
been, but I think that if 116,000 married 
couples could stand up on the floor of 
the Senate, they would say they think it 
has been a wonderful thing. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, to 
whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator made some suggestion 
that there has been a personal refer- 
ence to the Senator from Indiana. I 
have had the greatest respect for and 
friendship with the Senator from In- 
diana for many years. I do not agree 
with him in this matter. But when we 
use the word “Capehart,” in connection 
with this program, it is because the act 
is usually referred to in that manner. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I-understand. I de- 
tected a little something—implication— 
I do not know just what it is—and I 
wanted to get it off my chest. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I assure the 
Senator there was no personal reflection 
on him in what I said. I have admira- 
tion and affection for the Senator from 
Indiana. He is an able and industrious 
Member of the Senate. 

I regret that my views and his differ 
with respect to this particular program. 
But I know he is prompted by the high- 
est motives in trying to provide housing 
for military personnel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not been on 
the floor every minute, but I have not 
heard anyone attribute any improper 
purpose or motive to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. Certainly, no 
one knows better than a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that 
there are tens of thousands of housing 
units on military bases today, occupied 
by our military personnel, that would not 
be in existence but for the act that bears 
the Senator’s name. Nobody has at- 
tributed any improper motives to the 
Senator personally. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress cannot administer the acts it 
passes. It just happens that there has 
been at some time a lack of good ad- 
ministration in handling the act, but I 
am sure no one has imputed any im- 
proper motives to the Senator from In- 
diana. 


President, will 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I had 


hopcd the Senator would yield to me 
earlier, when the Senator mentioned the 
services rendered by Capehart housing, 
because I would have said some of the 
same things the Senator from Indiana 
has said with reference to the housing 
that has been provided under the act 
which bears his name. I think the act 
has served a useful purpose. Many of 
the houses were of excellent quality, but 
some have not been well built, and, as 
we discovered this year, there were op- 
portunities, apparently, under the law 
for an absence of responsibility. 

What the committee sought to do was 
to provide a way so that we could move 
forward with housing this year and give 
an opportunity for amending the pres- 
ent law. The Committee on Armed 
Services did not feel it really had origi- 
nal jurisdiction to deal with amend- 
ments to the Housing Act or to the act 
which bears the Senator’s name. Those 
amendments more properly should be 
considered by the committee which deals 
with that type of legislation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives wrote in the 
provision for 7,000 units; it was not 
suggested by me. 

As I said before, I was delighted when 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices took over the responsibility of try- 
ing to control the number of units to 
be built in the United States as a whole 
and in the respective camps, because 
the last thing in the world any of us 
wish to do is to overbuild. 
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We get down to the fact that there is 
a dispute as between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The House 
of Representatives wrote a provision into 
the bill for 7,000 units, The able Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has offered an 
amendment reading exactly the same as 
the House bill covering 7,000 units. The 
able Senate committee would limit the 
program to 2,000 units. 

I do not know which is proper. If 
we take the committee bill as it is writ- 
ten, it will go to conference. The con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate will be 
in conference with those of the House. 
They might reach a compromise on 5,000 
units, or 4,000 units. Perhaps the con- 
ferees will retain 2,000 units, or make 
it 7,000 units; I do not know. I do not 
know that I care, so long as a proper 
number is provided to serve the best 
interests of our married men in the 
service and the best interests of our 
Nation. I am not the one who brought 
up the amendment to change the com- 
mittee bill, I do not intend to do so now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the able 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the discussion this afternoon 
without participating in it. I have 
heard all that has been said. I was very 
highly elated, thinking that the summa- 
tion of all which was said contained no 
adverse implication against the Senator 
from Indiana. In my opinion praise was 
given to the Senator from Indiana for 
the work which has thus far been done. 
It has been clearly stated that the Cape- 
hart Act has served a useful purpose. 
However, there are some new develop- 
ments which require a new look. I 
merely wished to say this to the Senator 
from Indiana, because I think that is the 
tenor of all that was said today. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
again I say I am not the author of the 
amendment to change the committee 
bill. I am not the author of the House 
bill, passed by the 437 members of the 
House. 

I was delighted that 3 or 4 years ago 
the Armed Services Committee took over 
the responsibility of naming the number 
of housing units which should be built. 
I have said repeatedly, and I say again, 
I do not wish to have a single unit built 
which is not needed. I should like to see 
built all units which are needed. I 
should prefer to have it done by appro- 
priation. 

Since we have a $290 billion debt, I 
simply do not think we ever would have 
appropriated the necessary amount of 
money to get the job done. We did the 
next best thing. We traveled what we 
called the mortgage route. I took the 
position that if a man who gets out of 
the service can be sold a new house with 
no downpayment and 30 years to pay 
for it, the least we can do for a man 
who will stay in the service and become 
an experienced soldier, sailor, or airman, 
is to find some basis to provide housing, 
particularly for the married personnel, 
and particularly at the bases far away 
from the cities, at which there is no 
Opportunity to rent property even at 
high prices. 
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I think we ought to do that. That has 
been my position in the past. That is 
my position today. 

I do not think anyone was putting this 
on a personal basis, but at times it has 
seemed close to it. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this is a 
very difficult question. I have found it 
to be so both in the committee and in 
the Senate. As I said yesterday, I find 
myself in somewhat of a dilemma. 

I think the debate this afternoon has 
been quite revealing. In the committee 
there was no attack on the method of 
financing as provided by the Capehart 
housing program, but the whole objec- 
tion in the committee and in the sub- 
committee arose over the execution of 
the contracts, as to which there has been 
great delay and perhaps malfeasance, 
and a thoroughly unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. That has been due to a lack of 
supervision or to a lack of proper plan- 
ning or something. Nobody seems to 
know quite what caused it. 

In order to study the problem more 
closely, it is said that we should set aside 
the Capehart procedure and use appro- 
priated funds. 

I wish to point out, Mr. President, that 
so far I have not heard in the committee 
or in the Senate any real attack upon 
the method, unless it was in the state- 
ment presented by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] a few minutes ago. 
I am sorry I did not hear the Senator’s 
statement. 

In all of the committee discussion the 
attack was on the execution, and not on 
the plan involved in Capehart housing. 

If we are going to throw out a pro- 
gram like Capehart housing on this basis 
of execution, what shall we do about the 
missile bases, Mr. President? I had a 
discussion today with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McC.Le.ian], in which 
the Senator stated that we have had un- 
conscionable delays in connection with 
the missile bases due to strikes, strikes 
against the Government of the United 
States and strikes against the missile 
program. Some of the workers have 
been receiving time and a half and dou- 
ble time as a result of overtime author- 
ized to make up time lost because of 
strikes, and are making in excess of 
$500 a week, or more than the Secretary 
of Defense makes. Payments to work- 
ers have at times been as high as $700 
a week in connection with the contracts 
at the missile bases. 

These are shocking revelations which 
the McClellan committee is making in 
connection with its hearings in regard 
to Cape Canaveral, Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, and Edwards Air Force Base, 
and the committee is not through yet. 

What shall we do? Shall we set aside 
the missile program for a year until we 
go into the problem to see whether there 
is a better way to proceed? I have not 
heard anybody suggest that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not think we can afford to 
do so. I do not think we can afford the 
time. 

I think the Department of Defense had 
better give an explanation pretty soon 
as to why it permits these things to go 
on. If legislation is needed to put an 
end to this kind of monkey business, 
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the Department should come to the Con- 
gress and tell us what is needed, :o that 
the Department can efficiently prose- 
cute these programs at the missile bases. 

Mr. President, I do not see very much 
difference between the missile base situ- 
ation and the housing situation insofar 
as the point at issue is concerned. They 
are two different things, but the com- 
plaint is the same; it is a complaint 
about the execution of the contracts. 

During the debate with my able friend 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
Nis] I reminded him of the situation 
at Fort Allen, P.R., which I visited last 
November. A contract was awarded to 
a contractor which turned out to be 
a firm of lawyers in Brooklyn. What 
did they do? They took the contract 
and subcontracted the project to sub- 
contractors, and they in turn further 
subcontracted. We saw the result of 
this entire operation, which is directly 
under the supervision of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. It is the Army Corps of 
Engineers that we want to supervise the 
appropriated funds housing. In 22 
years, I believe, they have gotten a year 
behind on their schedule at Fort Allen. 
It is one of the most shocking condi- 
tions I have ever seen. The project 
happens to be on a smaller scale than 
the amount of money we are talking 
about now. But it is the same prin- 
ciple. There was lack of proper super- 
vision on the part of the Government 
itself. There was lack of responsibility. 
It was the result of an irresponsible 
letting of a contract to an unqualified 
contractor and inability to see that he 
fulfilled his contract. 

Are we going to set all those things 
aside, as is now proposed with respect 
to the Capehart housing program? I 
do not quite see it. If we set aside the 
Capehart plan, we shall come smack 
into the budget with whatever amount 
is needed to do the job with appropri- 
ated funds. I do not know what will 
come out of a conference with the 
House, but certainly I think it is likely 
that more will come out than is con- 
tained in the Senate bill, because I per- 
sonally think there is a demonstrated 
need for more. 

However, in that connection, I cannot 
speak with authority about the need in 
other parts of the country. I happen 
to know something about the problems 
of the Navy in the New London-Groton 
area, where is located a major sub- 
marine base of the U.S. Navy. There all 
the training of submariners takes place. 
There we have an accelerated and aug- 
mented Polaris submarine program. 
Men are coming into that area by the 
hundreds for training, and to man the 
Polaris submarines. They will be there 
for many years in the future. The 
housing situation is intolerable. The 
200 units that are set aside in the Sen- 
ate bill are totally inadequate to meet 
the need. We will have a very serious 
situation—a situation which might be 
serious enough to affect the entire sub- 
marine program. As I say, I do not 
know how serious it is in other places 
where more housing is said to be needed, 
but I know about the seriousness of the 
problem in the New London-Groton 
area. 
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I have come to a conclusion reluc- 
tantly. Isay “reluctantly” because of my 
great respect for the chairman of our 
full committee and for the chairman of 
the subcommittee, who has led the way 
in this subject for a long time, and for 
whose good faith, integrity, and dili- 
gence I have the greatest respect. 
There is no Senator for whom I have 
greater respect than I do for these two 
particular men. But in this case I have 
reached a different conclusion than they 
have, because I do not think we have 
time to stop all programs in which ex- 
ecution seems to be bad. I do not believe 
it is wise to single out one which, one 
might say, is least vulnerable of all be- 
cause of the alternative method of fi- 
nancing under the Capehart plan, and 
say, “We are going to set that project 
aside and operate the program on an 
appropriated funds basis.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
statement on this subject entitled ‘De- 
partment of Defense Report on a Re- 
view of the Analysis of the Comparative 
Costs of Capehart Versus Appropriated 
Fund Housing,” from page 253 of the 
House hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REPORT ON A REVIEW 
OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE COMPARATIVE COSTS 
OF CAPEHART VERSUS APPROPRIATED FUND 
HovusiIneG 
In computing the cost of Capehart hous- 

ing (time payment plan), consideration 
must be given not only to the cost of initial 
construction, but also to the cost of in- 
terest and mortgage insurance premiums 
over the 25-year amortization term. To 
compute the cost of appropriated fund hous- 
ing on a comparable basis, consideration 
should be given to the cost of money to 
the Government, since it is fair to assume 
that Treasury borrowing would be increased 
to the extent that authorized housing is 
built with appropriated funds rather than 
under the time payment plan. Moreover, 
expenditure of appropriated funds is re- 
quired in connection with Capehart hous- 
ing and the cost of borrowing such funds 
must also be considered. 

If we assume that initial construction 
costs were identical under the two programs, 
then the total cost of Capehart housing 
would be greater than the total cost of ap- 
propriated fund housing because of the dif- 
ference in financing costs. This is shown in 
the following hypothetical unit comparison: 


Cost items 


Mortgage insurance premium 3__ 


1 Covers house, including kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment, and. — onaite improvements, such as streets, 
sidewalks landsca utility distribution systems. 

aye ie ont basis of 300 monthly payments over 

term; rate for Ca + is 444 one as speci- 

y current FHA ations; rate for 

anda ceidined dat govt, thotanaent on of tune 
term borro 


wing. 
* Based on one-fourth of 1 percent of declining balances, 
* Covers site acquisition and preparation and off-site 
utilities and access roads. 
5 Based on 4 percent rate, the current cost of long-term 
Treasury borrowing. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi made 
reference to these figures in his prepared 
remarks earlier today. In summary, 
when all things are considered, and 
financing on both the appropriated fund 
and the Capehart basis is taken into ac- 
count over a period of 25 years, the on- 
site cost of the housing would be $16,200 
in each case, and would over the period 
of 25 years cost $28,950 for Capehart 
housing and $26,999 for appropriated 
funds housing. The difference between 
those two figures is entirely in the 
finance charges, which would be greater 
in connection with the Capehart financ- 
ing. But when we consider that $2,000 
difference and allocate it over a period 
of 25 years, we find that it amounts to 
$80 a year. I believe that is a prefer- 
able way to finance this type of mili- 
tary asset than the budget at the pres- 
ent time, because it would be financed 
with user payments, through housing al- 
lowances which we pay to the military. 
It would be like the financing of the 
Federal highway system and the State 
highway system on a pay-as-you-go 
basis or @ pay-as-you-use basis. 

I personally believe that the Capehart 
plan is a sound way to finance Govern- 
ment housing, when we have guaran- 
teed tenants for the housing, as we do, 
and we certainly should, in connection 
with all of these developments. 

So reluctantly I say that I shall sup- 
port the Monroney amendment, because 
I believe that this is not the time to 
scrap the Capehart housing bill. How- 
ever, I thoroughly agree with my 
senior colleagues on the Armed Services 
Committee and the subcommittee that 
this investigation should go on. 

We should not stop at the Capehart 
housing level. We should go into all 
contracts in which military construction 
is involved, as well as not only airports 
and barracks buildings and this type of 
construction, but also missile bases and 
plants that are making missiles and air- 
craft for the Government of the United 
States in this critical hour. We should 
be certain that we are getting our 
money’s worth and are receiving coop- 
eration from the contractors and busi- 
nessmen who are operating these facili- 
ties and from leaders of organized labor. 
We should not tolerate’ so-called 
“flash” strikes against the United 
States, which are adding greatly to our 
burden of expense and also slowing up 
the program at a time when we can- 
not afford to slow it up. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I certainly hope that the Senate 
will uphold the Committee on Armed 
Services in this instance. It was once 
my pleasure and honor to serve on the 
Armed Services Committee under the 
chairmanship of the able senior Senator 
from Georgia, who is still the chairman 
of that committee. I also had the honor 
and privilege of serving on the Banking 
and Currency Committee during the pe- 
riod when the so-called Wherry program 
was in effect, which was the predecessor 
of the Capehart program, which is now 
in effect. 

In my judgment, if we follow the ap- 
proach that is advocated by the Armed 
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Services Committee, the Government will 
save a vast amount of money and will 
provide better housing for the service- 
men. That is what our objective should 
be, and that is what the committee is 
asking us to do. 

We should keep this in mind. In either 
event the Federal Government will pay 
for all the housing. In the event we fol- 
low the committee approach the Federal 
Government will build the housing and 
rent it to the service families, and the 
service families will pay the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
will at all times own the housing. 

If we follow the so-called Wherry or 
Capehart approach, we will use a system 
of bookkeeping to delude ourselves from 
recognizing the fact that we owe this 
money. How do we do that? We appro- 
priate the money and then forbid the 
Government to build the housing it 
needs. The Government goes to a pri- 
vate contractor. He borrows the money 
and pays an interest cost which is much 
higher than the Federal Government 
would have to pay. It is all paid for by 
taxpayer money in the end. Then we 
pay the serviceman, and the serviceman 
pays the private owner of the housing. 
We must then retire the private owner’s 
mortgage at a 4-percent interest rate, 
whereas the average interest rate that 
the Government has to pay is approxi- 
mately 3 percent. Therefore, we pay a 
great premium on the cost of borrowing 
the money, in order to preserve the fic- 
tion that we do not owe the money. The 
private builder has a Government guar- 
antee on every nickel he invests, and that 
is money that has been raised by taxes 
on the citizens of this country and paid 
to servicemen. The servicemen, in turn, 
pay it to the private owner. 

What is the difference? The difference 
is that we wind up paying a lot more, 
and we do not own the housing. 

If we take the approach advocated by 
the committee we save a great amount 
of money by eliminating unnecessary 
middlemen, and we own the house, in- 
stead of paying a large premium and not 
owning the house. 

What is there to the so-called private 
enterprise approach that would make it 
appear to be more desirable than build- 
ing it with Government money and 
charging the serviceman? 

The best that can be said is that we 
maintain a fiction that the Government 
does not owe the money, because while 
the Government ultimately pays for the 
construction, we impose an intermedi- 
ary who is the serviceman, and he pays 
the money to the private builder. So we 
maintain the fiction that the Govern- 
ment does not owe the money. But pre- 
mium cost is paid; and when the tenant 
gets through paying for it, he does not 
own it, nor does the Government. 

I have seen this type of housing. I 
invite anyone to look at it. Go to An- 
napolis. See what the Government built 
for itself. Then see what the Govern- 
ment had built under the so-called 
private enterprise approach. Unit for 
unit, the servicemen get 50 percent more 
housing for the same price; or else they 
pay 50 percent more for the same type 
of accommodation. 


Ree 
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The committee has tried to give the 
serviceman a better break. The only 
thing in favor of the other approach, in 
my judgment, is the strong support 
pehind the idea of paying 50 percent 
extra for the privilege of not owning this 
housing. 

The Government has set up its books 
in such a ridiculous way that there is no 
capital account. In other words, when 
the Government pays the money and 
gets something, the Government takes 
the attitude that the money has gone, 
never to return again. By taking that 
ridiculous approach, we are placed in 
the position of saying that we should 
not spend money to build houses when 
we get them much cheaper and get 
better housing, because it would appear 
on the Government’s books that we owe 
the money. But we do owe it. It is 
Government currency. The Government 
will pay for it. The only difference is 
that instead of paying directly, we give 
the money to a serviceman to make the 
payment, and the serviceman will pay 
for it. 

In my judgment, the committee is try- 
ing to render a real service to the service- 
men and their families, resulting in an 
ultimate saving to the Government of 
many millions of dollars. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
support the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. As one who had the privilege of 
serving on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, where much of the private 
approach type of legislation originated, 
and who also served on the Committee 
on Armed Services, where I had to study 
the problems of the servicemen, I am 
completely convinced that what the 
Committee on Armed Services seeks to 
do is in the national interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
while it was my intention last night to 
ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment, it appears now that that will not 
be necessary. Apparently there are not 
sufficient votes. 

I think the record will present a rather 
clear picture of why some of us feel it 
is necessary to have Capehart housing. 
The amendment I have offered provides 
for 12,000 units of housing; 5,000 of these 
have been previously authorized in line 
items by this very committee, and have 
been awaiting construction orders but 
are frozen under a ceiling that barred 
building more than a fixed number. 

The remaining 7,000 units are those 
which have been supported by the De- 
partment of Defense before the House, 
according to its report. So there is a 
difference between the 2,000 houses to 
be built by appropriated funds and the 
12,000 houses proposed to be built by my 
amendment. 
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I fear the ratio of need to construction 
of about 6 to 1 in military housing units 
will continue to be the pattern because 
the high priority military items, which 
must always go into our appropriation 
bills, will be provided ahead of the lower 
priority item of adequate housing to en- 
able the master sergeant or the airman 
or the second lieutenant to have a place 
to raise their children in decency and in 
good neighorhood surroundings. 

The statement on page 253 of the 
House hearings, which the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana quoted, which 
relates to the cost of housing being 50 
percent cheaper by building it under 
Government auspices, is not in line with 
the statement of the Department of De- 
fense, which gives a total development 
cost, inclusive of interest on the princi- 
pal, mortgage insurance premium, off- 
site cost, interest on off-site cost, and the 
interest rate on both Capehart housing 
money and Government money. There 
is a half of 1 percent difference in the 
interest cost. The cost of Capehart 
housing at the end of 25 years—paid out 
of the housing allowances which we pay 
the man, paid back through the retire- 
ment of the mortgage—comes to $28,950. 
Under the appropriation method, the 
cost comes to $26,999. This makes a 
difference over 25 years of $1,961. Divide 
that by 25, and we reach the staggering 
cifference of $78 a year in the ownership 
of the house. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Apparently 
the Senator is referring to a time when 
the Government was paying an ex- 
tremely high interest rate on its bor- 
rowings. There was a time when the 
Government was paying as much as 4 
percent on its borrowings. The Govern- 
ment is now paying an average of about 
3 percent, and the interest rate on a pri- 
vate housing loan costs about 5% per- 
cent. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Four and one-half 
percent on the FHA plan. We will be 
paying it to ourselves, because we finance 
through a Government mortgage. 
There may be an interest spread of a 
half percent difference, but I do not 
think this makes up for holding out on 
tens of thousands of men who are re- 
maining in the military service, feeling 
that a time will come when they will be 
entitled to onpost housing in a kind of 
neighborhood where they want to raise 
their children. 

I fear that the Committees on Appro- 
priations and the Committees on Armed 
Services will not find it possible, con- 
sidering all the other demands which are 
made for fighting hardware, to provide 
the adequate number of housing units 
necessary to keep in the service men 
whom it has cost the Government $10,000 
to $15,000 to train. They will be lost to 
the Government because they will not 
reenlist simply because they will have no 
adequate hope held out that decent 
housing will be provided for them. 

The best argument for killing the pro- 
gram—because I am afraid that is what 
will be done—is that one man, Hal 
Hayes, out of all the builders and con- 
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sortiums of builders, went sour. Be- 
cause of that one man, a scandal arose, 
and now it is proposed to deny 12,000 
families the hope of securing housing, 
and untold more thousands of men on 
the posts the hope that next year or the 
next year the housing situation will 
improve. 

I think the law could be corrected with 
much less serious results than this. 
There are ways of making the bill meet 
the standards required for appropriated 
funds. There have been examples of 
bad contracting and bad subcontracting 
as a result of appropriating money. 

I feel that the amendment is a reason- 
able one. I hope it will be adopted. If it 
is not adopted, I hope that in conference 
some consideration will at least be shown 
to making provision for the 5,000 units 
which already have been authorized by 
the Senate committee, the Senate, the 
House committee, and the House, to pro- 
vide for the housing that already has 
been found necessary—housing which, 
under President Kennedy’s accelerated 
construction program, needs to go for- 
ward at this time, when men are unem- 
ployed and when useful work needs to 
be done on military bases. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MONRONEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee about the Dayton, Ohio, 
Wright-Patterson Airbase _ situation, 
and also about the situation at the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, depot. Certain items have 
been eliminated from the Wright-Pat- 
terson program; and I should like to 
have the Senator from Georgia state 
why they were eliminated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
two items to which the Senator from 
Ohio refers are in connection with a 
modification program for the head- 
quarters command—an item of $1,- 
924,000, and a radiological and health 
laboratory, $310,000, making a total of 
$2,234,000. Those items were eliminated 
under a policy of dropping from the bill 
all authorizations for construction that 
were not in the President’s budget. In 
other words, all the unfunded items— 
with possibly two minor exceptions— 
were stricken out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That means that the 
principle was applied to all the recom- 
mendations; and that under the appli- 
cation of that principle, the elimination 
of these items was required? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. A large num- 
ber of them, in almost every part of the 
country, and in bases for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, suffered a simi- 
lar fate, because they were not funded. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Ohio, there is a 
belief that there is in the mind of offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense a 
gradual erosion of the operations at the 
Wright-Patterson Base. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia whether, 
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judging from the testimony and the 
statements he has heard, it is contem- 
plated that the Government’s $500 mil- 
lion investment there is to be abandoned, 
and the work moved to other places. 
The fear arises from the fact that 200 
top-echelon workers have been moved 
from Dayton to Andrews Field, near 
Washington, D.C.; and in Dayton there 
is a lurking suspicion that there is in 
contemplation a gradual erosion of that 
operation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with the details in regard 
to the removal of the 200 workers from 
Wright-Patterson to Andrews Air Force 
Base. That may have come about in 
the recent reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, whereby there 
Was a merger under one command of adl 
the research and development projects, 
and certain other elements were merged 
under another; and, by virtue of that 
merger, there will be some transfers 
throughout the Nation. I do not know 
whether that is the reason for this par- 
ticular removal, but it seems highly 
likely that that is the case. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that if I had been asked to point out one 
installation of the Air Force which was 
not likely to be affected by all the rumors 
about erosion and depletion, I would 
have picked out the Wright-Patterson 
Base. Certainly more activities of the 
Air Force are carried on there than any- 
where else in the country; and the Gov- 
ernment has an enormous investment 
there, in all kinds of facilities. If 
Wright-Patterson is in any danger, I 
shall have to take back what I have said 
to all of my friends who represent sec- 
tions of the country in which other Air 
Force bases are located, for if Wright- 
Patterson is closed, all the others will 
no doubt be out. But I cannot feel that 
that will be the case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree that Wright- 
Patterson has been the basis and the 
backbone from which all the other Air 
Force operations have stemmed; and, in 
particular, the research and develop- 
ment work done there has been a yard- 
stick for the measurement of what pri- 
vate researchers have done. 

Based upon what the Senator from 
Georgia has said, I should judge that 
he would be greatly surprised if any 
such thing were to happen. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should be greatly 
surprised to find that there is in con- 
templation any program to close or to 
write off the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. In fact, I would be shocked to 
learn of any such plan, because I think 
that for a number of years all other 
Members of this body have looked with 
great envy at that installation and have 
wished that similar ones were located in 
their own States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now I wish to di- 
rect the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to the Columbus Depot. An 
item in connection with that depot was 
eliminated, and I wish to ask about the 
reasons for its elimination. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has been some 
confusion attendant on this item. The 
committee was advised that the item was 
to be refunded. Therefore, the commit- 
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tee eliminated the item from the bill. 
It now appears that the Department of 
the Army wishes to restore at least one 
of the items; namely, that for conver- 
sion of Warehouse No. 11 to Quarter- 
master Stock Control; and it probably 
will request that of the conference com- 
mittee. I am not in a position to give 
the Senator from Ohio any assurance 
about what will be done about that 
item. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that an ex- 
amination of the testimony will show 
that the purpose in mind, in connection 
with the conversion of the building, is 
to improve the efficiency and to create for 
the workers an environmental circum- 
stance which will be highly helpful. 

So I urge that in conference, con- 
sideration be given to that item. I am 
not asking for the application of any 
special principle for Ohio; I merely wish 
to make certain that it is dealt with 
fairly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand, and we 
shall give consideration to all these 
items. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. During the debate in 
regard to Capehart housing, I was absent 
from the Chamber when, so I am in- 
formed, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] mentioned the possibility of 
some reference to him in the course of 
the debate. I wish to assure him and 
the entire Senate that any such refer- 
ence was furthest from my mind. I said 
nothing from which such reference could 
have been inferred. When the hearings 
began, I told the staff that nothing was 
to be said and no inference was to be 
left except what would reflect the great- 
est credit on the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana; and I think his prestige 
has carried that program much further 
than it would otherwise have gone. 

In addition, I wish to thank and com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussEe.u] for the at- 
tention he gave throughout the hearings 
and in the writing of the bill and its 
presentation in the Senate Chamber. 
The bill is far better than it would have 
been in the absence of his very skillful 
leadership and the many long hours of 
work, day and night, for weeks and 
weeks, that he devoted to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi overwhelms 
me. Iam most grateful. 

Mr. President, a printer’s error appears 
on page 72, in line 23; a transposition of 
the figures was made. As printed, the 
figures at that point are “$459,000.” 
They should be “$495,000.” I ask that 
the correction be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the correction will be made. 

The committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed to the committee amend- 
ment, the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
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the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 5000) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed by the Senate be printed to show 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendment and request 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RuSsELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. SALTONSTALL con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 172, S§. 
1215. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1215) to amend the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL GRANTS FOR ACCELERA- 
TION OF STATE AND LOCAL PUB- 
LIC WORKS—NOTICE OF HEAR- 
INGS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
glad to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower, of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
will hold hearings on May 17, 19, 22, 
and 23 on S. 986. This is a bill which 
I have introduced, with the cosponsor- 
ship of Senators RANDOLPH, GRUENING, 
and Pett, to provide for Federal grants 
for the acceleration of State and local 
public works to help speed our recovery 
from the current economic slump. 

Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, has accepted an invitation to 
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be the leadoff witness on May 17. Mr. 
Meany recently addressed a letter and 
statement to President Kennedy en- 
dorsing legislation along the lines of 
S. 986. 

We are inviting representative Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, and county officials to 
give us their views as to whether such a 
pill would be useful and practical, both 
to counter the recession and to help 
communities all over America catch up 
on their immense backlog of public 
works needs. 

We will also hear the views of a rep- 
resentative group of academic econo- 
mists who are experts on business cycles 
and fiscal policy, and spokesmen for 
employer organizations. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend an invitation to any Senators or 
Representatives who may wish to testify 
regarding this measure. 

As has been noted in various accounts 
in the press, the administration has 
this measure under active consideration, 
but has not yet determined its position. 
When the administration has reached 
a conclusion regarding the bill, its 
spokesmen will be scheduled. 

The bill, as now written, provides $500 
million in Federal grants for State and 
local public works of all kinds, which 
represents a net increase in the level of 
capital expenditure of the State or local 
jurisdiction concerned. The Federal 
share would be 45 percent. Another 


Additional replies to American 
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$500 million is made available to the 
President for use if he determines, after 
the first $500 million is exhausted, that 
additional public works are needed to 
expedite economic recovery. Authority 
to enter into assistance contracts ter- 
minates automatically when unemploy- 
ment falls below 4 percent. 

I am immensely gratified that the 
Joint Economic Committee, in its recent 
report, recommended enactment of a 
program such as that provided by S. 986. 

Those who remember the depression 
of the 1930’s will note that this program 
is patterned after the Public Works Ad- 
ministration of that period—the PWA— 
as distinguished from the WPA—which 
was one of the most successful and re- 
spected of the New Deal agencies. 

When the last recession came to an 
end, Federal revenues rose about $10 bil- 
lion in a single year. That was the dif- 
ference between revenues in the fiscal 
year 1959, when the impact of the re- 
cession was felt, and the fiscal year 1960, 
the first year of recovery. These fig- 
ures show the importance to the Federal 
budget of getting out of this present 
slump a good deal faster than we now 
appear to be moving. If we can lick 
this recession, through public works ex- 
penditures and other measures, these 
expenditures will in large part pay for 
themselves through the increased Fed- 
eral income which would be generated 
by a stronger economic recovery. 


Municipal Association survey concerning public works acceleration bill, S. 986 
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On March 29, I inserted in the Recorp 
a series of 60 letters from municipalities 
all over the country, received by the 
American Municipal Association in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire which it cir- 
culated to its member cities asking 
whether they would undertake addi- 
tional public works if S. 986 were passed. 
Three-quarters, or 45, of the responding 
cities answered “yes,” while 15 were 
either negative or noncommittal. 

Since that time, the AMA has received 
26 additional letters in response to its in- 
quiry. Of these, 22 report that they 
would be able to take advantage of the 
bill, none are negative, and four either 
express uncertainty or are noncommit- 
tal. So that my colleagues may get a 
clearer picture of how this bill would 
affect the municipalities in their States, 
I ask unanimous consent that a tabula- 
tion of the 26 replies, and the individual 
letters, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. Most of 
the letters are addressed to Mr. Patrick 
Healy, Jr., executive director of the 
American Municipal Association. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Mr. George Meany to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the statement ac- 
companying that letter, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Would take Estimated addi- | Would take Estimated addi- 
Reply from advantage tional amount Reply from advantage tional amount 
of bill to be put of bill to be put 
under contract under contract 
ee ————— ———— —— eT -—_—_— =| 
Ed E. Reid, executive director, Alabama | Yes_------------ John Christian, mayor-president, Baton | Yes_............| At least $5,000,000. 
League of Municipalities. Rouge, La. 
H. R. Bennett, city manager, Burbank, Calif.| Noncommittal__| $500,000. James W. Haley, public works commissioner, | Yes_..-....--.-- $440,000. 
K.K. Dettenrieder, mayor, Hayward, Calif..| Yes.........-...| $425,000. Boston, Mass. 
Arch L. Field, president, Board of Public | Yes...-.....---.] $1,275,000. Alex P. Smekta, mayor, Rochester, Minn....| Yes_.....--.---- $500,000. 
Works, Los Angeles, Calif H. Roe Bartle, mayor, Kansas City, Mo----- wees dios is 
John Ball, mayor, Palo Alto, Calif___- ...-| Y@S...----...-- $1,850,000. Russell F, Bonesteele, mayor, Salem, Oreg-_-_--- I Re pein eins saith $100,000. 
Sherman P. Duckel, chief administrative | Yes.............| Up to $9,000,000. B.J. Rogers, mayor, Springfield, Oreg.........| Noncommittal-- 
officer, San Francisco, Calif. Arthur J, Gardner, mayor, Erie, Pa_.--..----- Ot iiscaeanwas $16,300,000. 
Robert King High, mayor, Miami, Fla. Noncommittal - - William L. Rafsky, development coordinator, | Yes_...........-- $20,000,000 to 
Anna B. Stockwell, clerk, City Council, St. | Yes....---- asbed Philadelphia, Pa. $30,000,000. 
Petersburg, Fla. P. R. Olgiati, mayor, Chattanooga, Tenn_.--. ee $1,500,000. 
Frank Lawler, city manager, West Palm | Yes------ a Semeni $2,000,000. A. P. Johnson, Jr., city manager, Portsmouth, | Yes.---..------- $1,000,000 to 
Beach, Fla. 7a. $2,000,000 
Maxwell Oliver, mayor, Valdosta, Ga_._.....} Yes__...........] $1,500,000. Horace H. Edwards, city manager, Rich- | Yes_.--.....---- $1,000, 
Nathan L. Rice, village clerk, Philo, I__... .. |} Noncommittal_.| Up to $17,000. mond, Va. 
Richard V. Brown, village manager, Western | Yes..-.--------- $500,000. H. O. Domstad, mayor, Bremerton, Wash....| Yes_.-.-.----.-- 
Springs, 11. Gordon §S. Clinton, mayor, Seattle, Wash__.__ di ee alae | $11,000,000. 
Harold F. Raybourn, mayor, Evanston, Wyo- 





ALABAMA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
Montgomery, Ala., March 28, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: We sent out a summary 
of Senator CLarK’s bill, S. 986, to our mem- 
bership several days ago and we have had 
an amazing response to this subject. Mu- 
nicipal officials throughout the State have 
written us the passage of the Clark-Ran- 
dolph bill would be a real incentive to them 
to make a special effort to put public works 
projects in operation at the earliest practi- 
cal time. Many of these letters actually 
listed for our Senators the type and cost of 
projects that would get underway immedi- 
ately upon passage of the legislation. 

As a result of the remarkable response to 
our inquiry directed to the officials we have 
no reluctance in wholeheartedly endorsing 
the Clark-Randolph bill. As a matter of 
fact, we are having Senator RANDOLPH as one 
of our convention speakers next week to 
a this subject further with our offi- 

Cordially yours, 
Ep E. Rep, 
Executive Director. 


City OF BuRBANK, CALIF., 
April 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Hearty: The AMA has requested 
this city to supply data on needed public 
works programs which might fit the require- 
ments of the proposed Emergency Employ- 
ment Acceleration Act of 1961 and to express 
an opinion on the merit of the proposal. 

We have found that the biggest drawback 
to the proposal is the time limits imposed— 
especially the 90-day limit for letting the 
contract. We have several projects which 
could be undertaken, but would require more 
than 90 days to complete the design and let 
the contract. These projects include a 
sewage treatment facility ($850,000), two 
grade separations ($1,500,000 each), and a 
mountain fire suppression road ($450,000). 
Each of these projects would require 6 to 9 
months for the completion of design plans. 

Other projects which would require less 
time for completion of design include street 
widenings ($240,000) and storm drain in- 
stallations ($275,000). Both of the above 
cost estimates include right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. 


9 | ar ae Up to $705,000. 


As will be noted, we have many needed 
improvements, but unfortunately virtually 
no design work has been done on any of 
them. The additional design work required 
for the above extra projects would require a 
curtailment of design work on present proj- 
ects to accommodate the additional load. 
This would mean that the normal amount 
of yearly work would be reduced, thereby 
offsetting somewhat the effectiveness of the 
extra projects. Moreover, at the present 
time we are finding it difficult to add addi- 
tional competent engineering personnel to 
our permanent staff. 

Actually the effectiveness of a large accel- 
erated program such as is proposed is some- 
what doubtful in our area. At the present 
time the construction industry in this area 
is operating at a relatively high level of em- 
ployment due to the extensive freeway con- 
struction program and Los Angeles County’s 
storm drain improvement program. 

Major gains in the reduction of unem- 
ployment could probably be made more ef- 
fectively in some area other than public 
works construction. 
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I do believe, however, that a gradual so- 
lution to the problem could be obtained 
through the increased use of existing pro- 
grams such as Public Law 660 which provides 
for Federal aid to construct facilities to re- 
duce public pollution problems, or through 
the acceleration of programs conducted by 
the Corps of Engineers such as construction 
of flood control facilities. 

In the event the proposed legislation is 
enacted, this city would have approximately 
$500,000 in additional construction work 
which could be put under contract within 
the specified time limits. No estimate of 
the additional employment is attempted. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. BENNETT, 
City Manager. 





Ciry oF HAYWARD, CALIF., 
March 22, 1961. 

GENTLEMEN: We have reviewed S. 986 in- 
troduced by Senator JosEPH CLARK to in- 
crease employment opportunities by making 
Federal funds available to local governments 
for increased public works expenditures. It 
is our belief that passage of this bill, to- 
gether with a subsequent grant, would per- 
mit the city of Hayward to begin construc- 
tion on two public works projects which 
would raise employment considerably above 
the current level. 

Plans and specifications are available for 
a new corporation yard to house city equip- 
ment and maintenance facilities. The esti- 
mated cost is $425,000, with only $100,000 
of this amount budgeted this year. Should 
additional funds be made available con- 
struction could begin within 90 days with a 
resultant increase in employment of 50 men 
for more than 4 months. 

Also plans and specifications can be com- 
pleted for the installation of a new sewer 
main to handle the waste flow generated by 
a local cannery. The cost of this project 
would be approximately $100,000 and would 
employ 20 additional men for 344 months. 

In addition to the immediate increase in 
employment both projects would require 
purchase of materials from manufacturers 
in the Hayward area thereby indirectly stim- 
ulating local employment. 

The city of Hayward urges favorable ac- 
tion on the Clark bill since it offers an im- 
mediate means of stimulating the economy 
through increased employment. 

Very truly yours, 
R. K. DETTENRIEDER, 
Mayor. 


City oF Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
April 19, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: His Honor, Mayor Poul- 
son, has requested me to furnish you with 
my reactions to the merits of Senator 
CrarK’s bill, S. 986, and specifically to 
answer the following questions: 

1. Whether the city of Los Angeles could 
take advantage of the proposed legislation. 

2. The additional amount of public works 
which could be put under construction over 
and above the amount planned for the next 
year. 

The city of Los Angeles has for many 
years conducted its capital improvement 
program on a continuing 6-year basis where- 
in projects are scheduled over a 6-year 
period based on the average annual budget- 
ary appropriations for this activity. Even 
though there are minor changes made each 
year to this list we have found this pro- 
cedure works very well in scheduling the 
design effort of our bureau of engineering 
and the acquisition of necessary rights-of- 
way. Generally, we endeavor to finance de- 
sign and right-of-way costs in one fiscal year 
and construction costs in the next year. We 
have found that this scheduling eliminates 
the dissipation of engineering design effort 
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on projects that may never be financed for 
construction. 

In 1960, at the request of the State de- 
partment of public works, the city of Los 
Angeles made a study of anticipated street 
deficiencies projected from 1960 through 
1980 and estimated this cost to be $1,444,- 
272,000. The immediate public works proj- 
ects deficiencies for this city are estimated 
to be in excess of $567 million. The average 
budgetary allocation for capital improve- 
ment projects for this city for the last 5 
years has been approximately $6,300,000. 

We have endeavored to supplement this 
figure, through bond issues, but it is evi- 
dent that, without additional financing 
through new taxes or increased State or 
Federal aid, we cannot maintain the desired 
level of elimination of deficiencies in our 
public works program. 

I have requested the two bureaus of this 
department, engineering and public build- 
ings, who are responsible for the design of 
capital improvement projects, to report on 
Senator CiarxK’s bill. Both bureaus agreed 
on the merits of the bill; the bureau of 
engineering stated, in part: 

“The city of Los Angeles is in the position 
to take advantage of this legislation if en- 
acted, but the extent is contingent upon 
budgetary appropriations and increased reve- 
nues from sales tax over and above those 
conservatively estimated for fiscal year 
1961-62. Even though no funds were made 
available from present sources, it is possible 
that additional revenue measures could be 
enacted considering the vital need to reduce 
unemployment and the fact that these funds 
would represent the city’s 55-percent share 
of urgently needed projects, the remaining 
45-percent share of which would be fur- 
nished by Federal grants. 

“During the past 6 years, the annual ex- 
penditures for public works capital improve- 
ment projects (streets, sewers, storm drains 
and bridges only) have averaged about 
$6,300,000 including right-of-way costs. It 
is currently estimated that only gas tax and 
permanent improvement funds will be avail- 
able next year in the amount of about $7 
million. Therefore, if allocated properly, 
about $700,000 of city moneys would be 
eligible for Federal grants. This amount 
would result in about $1,275,000 of additional 
public works contracts. The city of Los 
Angeles could proceed immediately on this 
additional construction program since plans 
are already complete for projects which re- 
quire funds substantially in excess of $1,275,- 
000. An even greater amount of improve- 
ments could go to construction if needed 
additional city revenues could be obtained. 
Construction contracts in the amount of 
$1,275,000 would result in about 15,000 man- 
days of direct labor.” 

The bureau of public buildings reports 
there are two street maintenance yards 
which are completely designed where con- 
struction contracts could be awarded as 
soon as financing became available. The 
total estimate for both yards is $1,060,000. 
However, additional city revenues would be 
necessary. 

If I can be of any further assistance to 
you in this matter, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
ArcH L. FIELD, 
President, Board of Public Works. 





Crry oF PaLo ALTO, CALIF., 
March 27, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Heaty: The city of Palo Alto 
would be in a position to take advantage 
of Senator CLarK’s bill S. 986, if enacted. 
The firm projects which could be activated 
would be: 

1. New public safety building ($600,000). 

2. New corporation yard ($750,000) . 

3. Improvements to the 1,000-acre Palo 
Alto Foothills Park property ($500,000). 
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A potential project to be considered if an 
incentive plan were established would be 
a cultural center. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN BALL, Mayor, 
City OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
April 5, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: Your letter of March 10, 
1961, to Mayor George Christopher regarding 
proposed Senate bill 986 has been referred 
to me for reply. 

I have reviewed this legislation proposed 
by Senator JosEPH S. CLARK as well as the 
speech he made in presenting this bill to 
the Senate. 

I believe that San Francisco could and 
would take advantage of this legislation 
in the speedup of its capital improvement 
program. 

The 1961-62 budget requests for capital 
improvement projects are now in the proc- 
ess of review and include requests totaling 
$13,176,000 in the ad valorem tax budget. 

Following the policy of the past several 
years, it is reasonable to assume that no 
more than $4 million will be made available 
for this program, thus leaving about $9 mil- 
lion worth of projects which will be deferred 
to subsequent budgets. I am reasonably 
certain that with the availability of a 465- 
percent Federal grant, the mayor and board 
of supervisors would appropriate the funds 
required to complete some of the projects 
included in the $9 million total. 

The major projects making this total in- 
clude police stations, fire houses, health cen- 
ters, hospital improvements, recreational fa- 
cilities, and library improvements. 

San Francisco voters approved the issuing 
of $12,500,000 in bonds for sewer improve- 
ment construction in November 1960. Work 
on these projects could also be expedited and 
extended with the 45-percent Federal aid 
grant. 

In addition to the above, such aid could 
probably be put to good use in public utility 
work including water supply projects and 
airport improvements. 

Very truly yours, 
SHERMAN P. DUCKEL, 
Chief Administrative Officer. 


Crry or MIAMI, FLA., 
April 25, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: In reply to your inquiry 
pertaining to Senator CLarK’s bill, S. 986, we 
are of the opinion that this would be good 
standby legislation for the Congress to pass 
in order for the President of the United 
States to have at his disposal. 

The present economic recession that exists 
in southern Florida I hope will be alleviated 
before the provisions of S. 986 would become 
a reality. 

Thank you for bringing this to our atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT KING HIGH, 
Mayor. 


City oF St. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
April 4, 1961. 
GENTLEMEN: We are enclosing resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., on the 21st day of March 
1961, urging Congress to adopt bill S. 986 
which will provide certain Federal matching 
funds for capital improvements. 
Yours very truly, 
ANNA B, STOCKWELL, 
Clerk of the City Council. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Whereas there is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States a proposed bill 
S. 986 which will provide certain Federal 
matching funds for capital improvement pro- 
grams within municipalities; and 
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Whereas the city of St. Petersburg has de- 
yeloped a capital improvement program 
which far exceeds the resources of the city 
of St. Petersburg to accomplish; and 

Whereas the enactment of the proposed 
pill will be of great assistance to the munic- 
ipalities of this country including the city 
of St. Petersburg: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., That we urge the 
Congress to adopt said bill S. 986; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senators HOLLAND and 
SMATHERS and Congressman CRAMER; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the American Municipal 
Association. 

Ciry oF WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., 
March 27, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: The City Commission of 
the City of West Palm Beach, Fla., has di- 
rected that I advise you of the city’s concur- 
rence with the proposed Senate bill 986, by 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, and to advise you 
that we already have projects of a lasting 
capital investment nature which are in the 
design stage and which would qualify for the 
aid as proposed by Senate bill 986 and have 
other projects which could qualify as well. 
For example the city commission has di- 
rected the preparation of a study and recom- 
mendations for what public building facili- 
ties the city of West Palm Beach needs, the 
area required for them and a supplemental 
financial capital budget that would permit 
them. 

We would estimate that, if Senate bill 986 
was authorized and our projects were quali- 
fied, these projects would add additional pub- 
lic works to our economies in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 million and we estimate that this 
would provide direct employment for approx- 
imately 300 people and improve indirectly the 
supplemental services of other businesses and 
industry. 

I hope this information will be of service 
to you. I might mention in closing that 
the types of structures we are contemplat- 
ing include the following: (1) a new police 
station, jail and civil defense headquarters; 
(2) a new city hall; (3) a new stadium in 
the park and we already have plans under- 
way for a new auditorium and new library. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK LAWLER, 
City Manager. 





City or VALDOSTA, GA., 
April 6, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: Please accept my apol- 
ogies for the delay in replying to your 
letter of March 10 concerning Senator 
CiarK’s bill, S. 986, providing for public 
works grants to local governments. 

Please be advised that the city of Val- 
dosta could take advantage of such legisla- 
tion ane could schedule approximately 
$1,500,000 in public works construction over 
and above the amount which would other- 
wise be constructed. This amount is the 
total that we could schedule during the 
next 2-year period. 

I hope this is the information desired. 

Very truly yours, 
MAXWELL OLIVER, Mayor. 





PHILO, Itu., March 23, 1961. 

Dear Sirs: In answer to your bulletin 
requesting information about possible bene- 
fits this community might derive from Sen- 
ator CLarK’s 45 percent public works grants 
bill, we submit the following: 

In the past several years we have consid- 
ered drilling an additional municipal water 
well, and resurfacing Main Street, but have 
not undertaken these projects due to the cost 
involved. The estimated costs are approxi- 
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mately $7,000 to $10,000, and $7,000, re- 
spectively. 

I will bring this to the attention of the 
village board at their next meeting on April 
5, and then write to you again, answering 
the specific questions in your bulletin. 

Very truly yours, 
RosertT B. RICE, 
Village Clerk. 
WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL., April 6, 1961. 

GENTLEMEN: Recently we were informed 
by our State municipal league that there 
has been a bill introduced into Congress by 
Senator CLarK designed to “increase em- 
ployment opportunities” by authorizing 45 
percent public works grants to States and 
local governments. The Illinois Municipal 
League bulletin requested us to write your 
office concerning our position on these mat- 
ters: 

1. As to whether or not Western Springs 
would be in position to take advantage of 
such legislation—the answer is “yes’. We 
have a number of pending projects which 
we know must be done and are in the stage 
of planning where work could proceed al- 
most immediately. 

2. At the present time the village would 
have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$250,000 to $300,000 in public works con- 
struction to be done during this year. Other 
projects aggregating at least $500,000 could 
readily be added providing funds were made 
available. 

3. It would be difficult to estimate the ad- 
ditional employment that would result. A 
rough estimate would indicate that perhaps 
increased activity as a result of additional 
grant in aid might provide somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 100,000 man-hours of 
employment. 

We hope that this letter will provide some 
of the answers to your questions and give 
you an indication of our response to this 
proposed legislation. This letter does not 
indicate that the village or the elected of- 
ficials of the village would promote passage 
of this bill, but strictly from a practical 
viewpoint, if the legislation was passed 
the village would be in position to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
RIcHArD V. Brown, 
Village Manager. 
BATON RovucE, La., April 3, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: In answer to your letter 
of March 10, 1961, referring to the AMA na- 
tional legislative bulletin on public works 
acceleration, dated February 23, 1961, this 
is to advise that: 

1. Our community will be in a position to 
take advantage of this legislation if enacted. 

2. We could accelerate over $8 million of 
construction for which funds are available 
and with the incentive provided by 45 per- 
cent matching funds, we could expedite at 
least another $5 million in needed construc- 
tion. 

3. This would result in employment for 
several thousand workers now unemployed 
in this community. 

It would be appreciated if you would keep 
me advised as to the status of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CHRISTIAN, 
Mayor-President. 
Boston, Mass., March 30, 1961. 

DeaR Mr. HEALY: As you suggested, we 
have reviewed Senator CriarK’s statement 
and S. 986, and wish to advise that Boston 
could take advantage of the proposed legis- 
lation. The city of Boston could put in 
about $440,000 of construction over and 
above the amount planned for next year. 

Boston favors the proposed legislation. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES W. HALEY, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
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ROCHESTER, MINN., April 25, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: The public works com- 
mittee of the city of Rochester, Minn., has 
reviewed the proposed public works bill, S. 
986, and we feel that (1) we could take ad- 
vantage of this legislation if enacted, (2) the 
additional amount of public works that 
could be put under construction next year 
above the amount otherwise planned, could 
be approximately $500,000. 

Incidentally, you might be interested in 
knowing that our city has advanced our 
public works projects by approximately 3 
months in order to increase employment for 
our local people. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEX P. SMEKTA, 
Mayor. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., April 19, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: Thank you very kindly for 
your thoughtfulness in sharing with me the 
contents of Senator CLaRK’s bill, 8S. 986, and 
I have had the opportunity to review it and 
discuss our own particular construction pro- 
gram with our director of public works. 

As regards my reaction to Senator CLARK’s 
bill I definitely feel it will provide the neces- 
sary stimulus; things of late are picking up 
in Kansas City, however are still sufficiently 
recessed where I definitely feel that this pro- 
posed crash program as interpreted by Sena- 
tor CLARK’s bill, will provide the necessary 
emergency measures to increase employment 
opportunities and give the boost to our econ- 
omy that is necessary. Our city council has 
been taking some steps of their own in a 
much lesser degree, of course, whereby much 
of our construction that is proposed is being 
advanced and passed on the same day that 
it is introduced so a contract can be awarded, 
jobs started, men empicyed for that purpose. 
We are doing this invariably with every pub- 
lic works contract that is approved and ordi- 
nance submitted. 

Our present capital improvement program 
for the fiscal year 1961-62 shows a scheduling 
listed at the total of $6,871,000, however 
there are debit services available for next year 
of $2,200,000, which means a project totaling 
$4,671,000 will necessarily have to be deferred 
for future construction. So you can see 
naturally our community would be very will- 
ing to take advantage of this particular legis- 
lation. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. RoE BARTLE, 
Mayor. 


SALEM, OrEG., April 5, 1961. 

DeaR Mr. HEALY: Regarding Senator 
CriaRK’s bill, S. 986, the city of Salem does 
have an annually revised 6-year capital im- 
provement program. However, as in all such 
programs, the final amount of annual public 
works must be determined by financial 
ability. Consequently, our planning com- 
mission is continuously bringing additional 
needs to our attention which we cannot af- 
ford. 

Therefore, I feel confident in saying that 
the city of Salem probably could afford to 
take advantage of this legislation by putting 
an additional $100,000 ($55,000 city, $45,000 
Federal) of public works under construction 
over and above the amount planned for the 
next year. 

On the basis of past experience, I would 
estimate that $40,000 of this would be used 
for direct labor purchases, or an additional 
employment of approximately 10 man-years. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL F. BONESTEELE, 
Mayor. 


SPRINGFIELD, OreEG., March 27, 1961. 
Dear Mr. Hearty: This is in response to 
your letter of March 10 regarding Senator 
CiakK’s bill, S. 986. At this time we are 
not in a position to give you an opinion as 
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to whether we could take advantage of this 
legislation if it were passed. At the present 
time we have an urban renewal project in 
progress as well as a $2 million sewer bond 
issue. These are about as much as we can 
handle at one time. 

I think I can say it will always be our 
policy to take advantage of Federal legisla- 
tion that will help our city if we find an 
appropriate occasion on which to use such 
assistance. 

We will put this information in our “fol- 
low” file and call it to the attention of the 
council. If there should be some positive 
action on the part of the council, we will in- 
form your office. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. J. RoGers, Mayor. 
Erte, Pa., April 11, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Heaty: In answer to your letter 
of March 10, we have reviewed Senator 
CLarRK’s bill, S. 986, and statement, and below 
are listed our comments on the three ques- 
tions you asked: 

1. Our community would definitely be in 
a postion to take advantage of the legisla- 
tion if enacted. 

The impact of fast changing patterns in 
urban development has created a host of 
problems and projects that need immediate 
attention and yet cannot be fully under- 
taken at this time for lack of available 
funds. The backlog of public works projects 
accumulated during the war years and post- 
war demands would be alleviated by public 
works bill S. 986. 

2. It is estimated that $16.3 million of 
additional public works money could be 
placed under contract over and above what 
our community had planned for the en- 
suing year. 

The dire need of a city hall, construction 
of new highways to improve circulation in 
our central business district, and to tie in 
our lake port development with the indus- 
trial complex of the Pittsburgh area and the 
Interstate Highway System would have high 
priority. A program of training courses 
would be extremely beneficial, especially to 
the assembly line work force that is unem- 
ployed due to industrial plant relocation to 
another State. 

3. One thousand one hundred additional 
employment would result from this program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. GARDNER, 
Mayor. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Hearty: This is in answer to your 
inquiry of February 23 about the public works 
bill introduced by Senator CLarkK. 

We would be able to take some advantage 
of this bill in any case, but due to the nor- 
mal lag of starting public works, we would 
be able to start a great many more projects 
if the time of completion required in the 
bill were lengthened from 12 to 18 months 
or 2 years. 

A guess about the amount of additional 
public works we could undertake is diffi- 
cult, particularly as we do not know at what 
time these grants would become available. 
Normally, the speed with which we under- 
take public works is guided by: (a) our abil- 
ity to complete the project within a rea- 
sonable period of time, i.e., we want to make 
sure that projects are undertaken in logical 
order; (b) by the capital market for munici- 
pal bonds which may make it more advisable 
to float bonds at one time rather than 
another. Furthermore, we have, at Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s request, undertaken to speed 
up public projects to the fullest extent of 
our financial capacity. As this bill will 
greatly increase this capacity, we would be 
able to undertake more projects, but have 
to take into consideration the amount of 
heavy equipment and skilled labor available 
at any one time. 
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In terms of our financial capacity at this 
time, the 45 percent grant would permit us 
to add something like $61 million worth of 
public works construction projects to those 
already planned. This figure, however, is in 
every respect a maximum: in most cases of 
larger projects it will be impossible to start 
them within a very short period of time, and 
it may even be too short a period to figure 
on a lag of 6 months between the time we 
start planning and the time we let the 
contract. Secondly, at the moment we 
know that construction firms are very far 
from working at capacity. By the time the 
bill goes through and the lagtime just men- 
tioned is added, this situation might be dif- 
ferent, in which case it would be hard to 
get contractors to start work on public 
projects right away. 

On the other hand, if at that time con- 
tractors work closer to full capacity, the 
need for the remedies of this bill would be 
decreased to the same extent. 

In other words, it is impossible for me to 
say whether the $60 million figure should 
be cut in half or cut to one-third to be 
realistic. If it were cut in half, we would 
request less than $10 million in Federal 
grant money. 

As to additional employment, such a figure 
is of course subject to the same qualifica- 
tions. The maximum addition would be 
approximately 10,000 jobs, or its equivalent 
in additional man-hours. 

I hope that this answer helps you in your 
very useful endeavors to support Senator 
Cxiark’s bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. RAFsKY, 
DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 22, 1961. 

Dear Mr. HEALY: In reply to your letter 
of March 10, we certainly feel that Senator 
CLarK’s bill, S. 986, has considerable merit. 
Municipalities of this Nation are finding 
themselves with more and more capital im- 
provements to make each year with less 
means of revenue. 

If such a bill was passed, we believe that 
we could increase our public works program 
by $1% million during this coming year. 
We certainly would encourage the American 
Municipal Association to support this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
P. R. OLGIATI, 
Mayor. 
PorTSMOUTH, VA., March 27, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Heaty: In answer to your letter 
addressed to Mr. B. W. Baker, mayor of the 
city of Portsmouth, Va., which has been 
referred to me, please be advised that the 
city of Portsmouth is most interested in 
Senator Cuiarx’s bill S. 986 as it could be 
very helpful to our city on pending public 
works projects that are being held in abey- 
ance due to the lack of funds. 

The city of Portsmouth will definitely be 
in a position to take advantage of this legis- 
lation and we could do approximately $1 
to $2 million worth of construction. I would 
estimate the additional employment to be 
between 75 and 100 persons. 

Very truly yours, 
A. P. JOHNSON, Jr., 
City Manager. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 27, 1961. 

GENTLEMAN: We have reviewed your bul- 
letin of February 23, concerning Senator 
CLaRkK’s legislation to increase employment 
opportunities. 

The city of Richmond budgets its public 
improvement on an annual basis beginning 
with July 1 of each year. The size of this 
budget varies from year to year depending 
on the priority of need and the availability 
of funds. We are presently in the process 
of executing many of the projects already 
budgeted. We are also in the process of 
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preparing our budget for the coming fiscal 
year of 1961-62. 

Based on our interpretation of the pro- 
posed legislation, it appears that Richmond 
may be able to qualify for Federal aid for 
public works acceleration ($1 million), how- 
ever, we do not have plans ready nor will 
city funds be available until after July 1, 
1961, 

Sincerely, 
HORACE H. Epwarps, 
City Manager, 
BREMERTON, WASH., April 6, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Heaty: Thank you for your let- 
ter of March 10 enclosing S. 986 by Senator 
CuarkK. This bill would certainly be a help 
to the local communities. 

Bremerton is in need of many public 
works projects that are left undone as we do 
not have the money for public outlay. It 
would help us in our planned street repair 
program, improving and widening streets 
that should and need to be done, and our 
public works program as a whole. Our 
front street dock must be torn down, but 
working under limited funds we can accom- 
plish just the very essentials. 

Very truly yours, 
H. O. Domstap, 
Mayor. 





SEATTLE, OrEG., March 28, 1961. 
Dear Mr. HEALY: In answer to your let- 
ter of March 10 there is common agreement 
in our board of public works that bill S. 986, 
if passed, would assist in stimulating our 
community’s public works program. 
Approximately $11 million of public works 
could be placed under contract during the 
next year if the Federal grants contemplated 
by the bill were made available. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon S. CLINTON, 
Mayor. 





TOWN OF EVANSTON, WYO., 
March 27, 1961. 

Dear Simm: In answer to your letter con- 
cerning Senator CiarK’s bill S. 986. After 
having read it I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of it and I think the bill, if enacted soon, 
would help the country very much. We 
need such a stimulus as this, now, and also 
for the future. 

Yes, I believe we would be in a position 
to consider the possibility of taking ad- 
vantage of the help given to us by legisla- 
tion such as this on several projects, such 
as the following. 

1. Remodel or new police department 
building. 

Answer. Approximately $10,000. 

2. Rejuvenate city street lighting system. 

Answer. No estimate. 

3. City water intake system. 

Answer. Approximately $600,000. 

4. New sewage stabilization ponds. 

Answer. Approximately $60,000. 

5. Cemetery revitalization. 

Answer. Approximately $15,000. 

6. Recreation program buildings. 

Answer. Approximately $20,000. 

The additional employment would vary 
with whatever projects we would undertake, 
but an approximate estimate would be, 
say, 10 additional men for a year’s time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haro.p F. RAYBOURN, 
Mayor. 
Apri 21, 1961, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr, PrEesIpDENT: Because of continuing high 
level unemployment and the prospect that 
the recovery will not substantially reduce 
it in the immediate future, I urge your sup- 
port for the enactment of legislation which 
would rapidly accelerate public construction 
at all governmental levels. 
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As the enclosed statement indicates, we 
believe it is now urgent to enact three kinds 
of measures to encourage the rapid increase 
in public works of permanent value: 

The first would immediately spur State 
and local short duration projects—for which 
planning is now completed and the work is 
ready to go—through a Federal grant pro- 
gram of the kind proposed by Senator CLarK 
in S. 986. 

The second would help our most hard- 
pressed States and localities raise their 
matching funds by providing interest-free 
Federal public facility loans during periods 
of abnormal unemployment. 

The third would give the President discre- 
tionary power to speed up Federal and fed- 
erally assisted public construction during 
periods of economic slowdown, by authoriz- 
ing him to transfer unobligated balances of 
appropriations from one executive depart- 
ment or agency to another, as he may deem 
to be necessary. 

It is our view that passage of this kind of 
legislation is now urgent. It will help stim- 
ulate the employment and economic growth 
we sO much need. Moreover, as permanent 
public works legislation it will give the Pres- 
ident an important economic tool—as a sup- 
plement to the monetary and fiscal powers 
now available—for future discretionary use 
for countercyclical purposes. 

It is our hope, Mr. President, that in addi- 
tion to supporting the above program you 
will also continue to give consideration to 
our other proposals to alleviate continuing 
serious unemployment problems. These 
include a temporary income tax reduction, a 
more vigorous effort to reduce interest rates 
generally, a maximum 414 percent rate on 
federally guaranteed home mortgages to be 
achieved by direct Federal loans if necessary, 
and other measures. 

At this time of reappraisal of the imme- 
diate and longer run economic outlook, we 
feel that action to accelerate public con- 
struction—as well as our other proposals— 
merits most serious consideration. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE MEany, 
President, AFL-CIO. 





STIMULATING RECOVERY AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH THROUGH ACCELERATED PUBLIC 
CONSTRUCTION 


As long ago as last January the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO urged the immedi- 
ate speed-up of public construction to help 
counteract unemployment and _ business 
stagnation. Because the need continues, we 
make this plea once again. 

In February, at a subsequent meeting of 
the executive council, we applauded the 
statement in President Kennedy’s economic 
message that Federal construction would be 
accelerated and that the States and locali- 
ties would be encouraged to do likewise. At 
that time, we again urged immediate con- 
gressional action to insure the mounting of 
& rapidly expanding public works effort, par- 
ticularly at the State and local levels. 

Unfortunately, despite the fact that the 
unemployment rate continues to remain at 
an intolerable level, the Congress has not 
acted. Furthermore, the prospect for an 
adequate increase in public works outlays 
is not reassuring. 

For years it has been evident that Federal 
power to stimulate recovery solely through 
the use of monetary and fiscal measures is 
not enough. An effective national economic 
Stabilization program must also include 
standby power to quickly stimulate public 
construction during a period of business 
stagnation or inadequate economic growth. 

In seeming recognition of this need, the 
Congress has taken several forward steps. 
But they have never been sufficient to ade- 
quately accelerate public construction when 
the need has been most urgent. 
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I. FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
PUBLIC WORKS 


In the first place, the Congress has al- 
ready provided Federal funds to encourage 
advanced public works planning by the 
States and localities and a substantial shelf 
of projects is now in readiness. However, 
Congress has failed to take the next logical 
step—the enactment of legislation to help 
our hard-pressed State and local govern- 
ments finance the construction of these 
standby projects at a time when action is 
most urgently needed. 

According to a recent survey of the US. 
census, there are nearly $22 billion worth of 
State and local construction projects on 
which all advanced planning will have been 
completed during the 18-month period be- 
tween July 1960 and December 1961. Plans 
for $714 billion of such projects were com- 
pleted during the last half of 1960; planning 
of a like amount is being completed during 
the first 6 months of this year; nearly $7 
billion of additional project plans will be 
completed by the last half of 1961. 

It is noteworthy that about 60 percent of 
the value of these projects have been 
planned or are being planned by local gov- 
ernments. Furthermore, many are of a type 
on which construction can be completed 
within 1 year. Although some of these proj- 
ects are already underway, it is evident that 
a tremendous backlog of additional projects 
of permanent worth are now ready to go and 
many more soon will be in a state of readi- 
ness. 

If Federal financial aid could be obtained, 
scores of State and local governments would 
quickly seize the opportunity to increase 
their public works construction. This is 
particularly true of local governments, many 
of which—although already heavily com- 
mitted financially—desperately desire to ini- 
tiate additional sewerage, water and drainage 
projects, street and sidewalk improvements, 
fire and police station construction, railroad 
overpasses, and other capital improvements 
for which plans are already completed. 

According to a sample survey just com- 
pleted by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 75 percent of our cities and other local 
governments would immediately undertake 
hundreds of million of dollars worth of addi- 
tional short-run construction projects if a 
reasonable amount of Federal financial aid 
could be provided. 

Unfortunately, even during our fourth 
post-World War II recession no authority for 
such Federal aid exists. Surely, now is the 
time to act, not only to meet the present 
need, but also to provide standby power to 
meet emergencies which will arise again in 
the future. Toward this end, the AFL-CIO 
urges the immediate passage of legislation 
which would: 

1. Provide at least $1 billion to be used 
for Federal grants-in-aid to the States and 
their subdivisions for permanent and essen- 
tial public works construction during periods 
of substantial unemployment. 

2. Provide these grants only on the condi- 
tion that they bring about a net increase in 
the level of capital improvement expendi- 
tures, and are not substituted for funds that 
otherwise would be provided locally. These 
grants should not be available for projects 
for which Federal money is provided by other 
acts of Congress. 

3. Give priority to projects on which con- 
struction can be let within 90 days and which 
can be completed within 1 year thereafter. 

4. Provide for the termination of new 
grants after the unemployment rate has re- 
turned to a tolerable level. 

5. Provide Presidential authority for a re- 
sumption of the grant program on the recur- 
rence of a business downturn. A standby 
fund should be made available to the Presi- 
dent for this purpose. 
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An emergency Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to help accelerate construction at the 
local level during periods of economic stag- 
nation will be particularly effective because 
many local projects can be quickly started 
and completed and their initiation will aid 
the unemployed at places where the jobless 
are most numerous. 


II, INCREASING THE AVAILABILITY OF STATE AND 
LOCAL PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 


Under the previous acts of Congress, the 
States and their subdivisions have been 
assisted in obtaining long-term, low-interest 
community facility loans when financial as- 
sistance has not otherwise been available on 
equally favorable terms and conditions. 
This form of Federal aid has substantially 
helped to encourage the building of essential 
public facilities. 

Federal funds available for community 
facility loans should now be increased, their 
duration extended and their cost reduced to 
the lowest feasible level. In new legislation, 
a particular effort should be made to under- 
pin the borrowing ability of our most hard- 
pressed local governments during periods of 
excessive unemployment—perhaps by grant- 
ing interest-free loans—so that they, too, 
may obtain Federal matching grants and 
thus accelerate their public works pro- 
graming. 


III. SPEEDING-UP FEDERAL AND FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PUBLIC PROJECTS 


In addition to enacting Federal legislation 
to help accelerate State and local public 
construction during periods of economic 
slowdown, the President also should be 
given discretionary power to substantially 
accelerate Federal and federally assisted pub- 
lic projects already authorized by law. 

To accomplish this purpose, legislation 
should be enacted which will allow the Pres- 
ident to transfer up to $2 billion from the 
unobligated balances of appropriations al- 
ready made to certain executive departments 
and agencies to such other departments and 
agencies as he may deem necessary, during 
periods of extreme unemployment. 

The AFL-CIO is encouraged by the fact 
that several bills have already been intro- 
duced which incorporate various of the 
proposals listed above and are receiving 
widespread attention and support. This is 
particularly true of S. 986, introduced by Sen- 
ator CLaRK of Pennsylvania, and S. 726 in- 
troduced by Senator KEeravuver, of Tennessee. 

Today, America suffers from vast unmet 
public facility needs. At the same time, 
there are hundreds of thousands of idle 
workers who should now be engaged in pub- 
lic construction and in producing the steel, 
cement and other materials required for these 
projects. This Nation can no longer afford 
to tolerate the needless human want, the 
wasted skills, and the ignored social needs 
which continued failure to utilize public 
works acceleration as a countercyclical tool 
perpetuates. 

Surely, now is the time to enact legis- 
lation not only to meet the present need to 
quickly stimulate employment and economic 
growth through public works expansion, but 
also to make sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have standby power to accelerate 
public construction in the future whenever 
unemployment and stagnation again over- 
take the economy. 

The fiscal and monetary measures through 
which the Federal Government now can ex- 
ert some countercyclical control over the 
direction of the American economy can be 
made far more effective if used in conjunc- 
tion with public works acceleration measures. 

It is our view that the time has arrived 
when the denial of this important additional 
tool to the President and to the Nation’s 
welfare no longer can be tolerated. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTER- 
AMERICAN SOCIAL AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
1215 be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 174, H.R. 6518. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6518) making appropriations for the 
Inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
President in his inaugural address called 
on the American people to ask not what 
the country could do for them—but what 
they could do for their country. 

Since then millions of Americans have 
asked to be called upon for deeds, not 
words. They have asked, What can I do? 

The bill now before the Senate is a 
small but important call on Americans 
for action. It asks every American to put 
about $3.75 into a fund to help Latin 
Americans move from poverty toward 
self-sufficiency. This is less than mil- 
lions of our citizens put into Metrecal 
in a week. It is much less than we put 
into tobacco, liquor, and other luxuries 
of life ranging from eye shadow and 
deodorants, to slot machines. 

I suspect with Castro on our doorstep 
most Americans will feel $3.75 is not 
enough. Butitisa beginning. Certainly 
a visit to most of Latin America away 
from some of the luxury hotels would 
show that the $600 million bill before us 
is only a small start. 

But the very mention of luxury hotels 
suggests one of the basic problems which 
confronts efforts to promote progress 
there. That is the problem posed by 
governments that too often have per- 
mitted the rich to get richer while the 
poor stayed poor. 

It is essential, therefore, that our small 
start in this program be soundly con- 
ceived and executed. And in order to as- 
sure that sound start, aid must be con- 
ditioned on the basic premise that it 
must promote the welfare of the common 
man. Only if the poor man knows his 
son will be better off than the father, will 
it be possible to maintain some semblance 
of order and to promote individual free- 
dom in Latin America. 

Powerful forces of dissatisfaction in 
Latin America must be put to productive 
use. If we do not work with these forces, 
they will work against us. 

Latin Americans have felt the domina- 
tion of the United States. They have 
been on the receiving end of preach- 
ments of the advantages of capitalism 
and free enterprise. But these words 
have been at best meaningless to most 
of them, and at worst in their countries 
a@ source of exploitation. During the last 
century most Latin Americans have seen 
their neighbor to the north growing 
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richer; they have seen the elite elements 
in their own societies growing richer— 
but the man in the street or on the land 
in Latin America today still lives the 
hand-to-mouth existence of his great, 
great grandfather. 

In vast numbers Latin Americans are 
becoming increasingly dissatisfied with 
their traditional social structure. They 
are less and less happy with situations in 
which, to cite one example, 40 percent 
of the land is owned by 1 percent of the 
people, and in which, typically, a very 
thin upper crust lives in grandeur while 
most others live in squalor. 

Continuation of situations of this kind 
can only lead to social explosions. The 
radios and the airplanes of the 20th 
century are bringing news of the outside 
world to the haciendas of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Our security and the protection of in- 
dividual human freedom requires that we 
and responsible elements in Latin Amer- 
ican society act to influence these forces. 
We know that even now in Cuba there are 
men in positions of power who will use 
every alleged injustice, real or imagined, 
to promote the Communist dictatorship. 

There are two ways to deal with these 
rising tensions. 

On the one hand are those in Latin 
America and in the United States who 
believe social evolution must be con- 
trolled by force. They want to increase 
the size and scope of military assistance 
programs. They have a tendency to be- 
lieve that tensions of the kind I have 
been describing can be controlled by the 
marines. Basically their philosophy is 
not too different from that of the Com- 
munists themselves. What they cannot 
control by democratic means, they would 
dominate by force. 

But there are many others who believe 
social evolution should not be stopped, 
but encouraged, not pent up, but di- 
rected. Steam in a boiler can be produc- 
tive or destructive. The program before 
us is a first step toward putting the pent- 
up forces generated by the demands of 
the common man in Latin America to 
productive use—the first pipefitting, so 
to speak, to put the alliance of progress 
into business. 

This is an approach we have not tried. 
And the history of our relations with 
Latin America suggests the need for a 
more realistic assessment of our relation- 
ship. There have been over 150 years of 
companionship and example and yet 
many Latins think we have taken more 
than we have given. 

They believe, and let us not forget that 
in revolutionary situations beliefs are 
often more important than facts—that 
U.S. private investment has mined the 
wealth of Latin America and sold it 
abroad for profit; they believe that we 
have been prone to protect those invest- 
ments with military intervention when 
necessary; and they are shocked to real- 
ize that the United States which gave 
billions to Europe, has been lending only 
millions to Latin America. They have 
seen this Nation associate with dictators, 
and they think this is because the dicta- 
tors have protected American invest- 
ments. 

Actually, of course, many of our private 
ventures have done much to improve the 
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lot of the common man in Latin America. 
But other investments have been charac- 
terized by excessive profits and by the 
exploitation of natural and human re- 
sources of our neighbors. 

Fortunately the era of this kind of in- 
vestment is largely behind us. But it 
is only in the last few years that we have 
recognized that the best protection busi- 
ness enterprise can have against expro- 
priation is joint ownership with na- 
tionals of the country of investment. 
Joint enterprises, however, are no pro- 
tection against social unrest when those 
enterprises are characterized by usurious 
returns on investment, and tax struc- 
tures designed for the benefit of the few 
rather than the many. 

We have now an opportunity—and it 
may be our last—to put our relationships 
with Latin America in order. We have 
now an opportunity to begin a program 
that will provide things for the people, 
not for the governments—not for the up- 
per crust. 

The problem of the United States in 
its relations with Latin America is not 
with governments; it is with the people, 
particularly with workers, peasants, and 
students. And this is part of the dilem- 
ma we face—a dilemma that this bill 
will, I hope, help to overcome. 

Although Latin America now has the 
best group of governments it has ever 
had, most of them are still heavily in- 
fluenced by the traditional elite classes 
who give only lipservice, if that, to social 
reform. They do not really have it in 
their hearts to promote land reform and 
to revise tax structures. We must, of 
course, continue to deal with these gov- 
ernments. We must attempt, however, 
to make the most conservative groups 
see that their survival—the continued 
independence of their own nations from 
the domination of Moscow—depends 
upon their willingness to come to grips 
with the needs and demands of their own 
people. We must make clear to them 
that the time for their conversion is 
short. If they are not soon converted 
and follow words with deeds, they will 
be overthrown. We must make clear to 
these governments that if they are con- 
verted to the cause of genuine social re- 
form, we will help them; but if they are 
not, we do not propose to be swept away 
with them. 

As I have suggested, we must per- 
force deal through governments. This 
bill, however, is primarily designed to 
help the common man. It will help pro- 
mote land settlement, low-cost housing, 
community water supplies, sanitation, 
and education. It should be adminis- 
tered so as to encourage—indeed, 
require—cooperating governments to 
bring about changes in their own eco- 
nomic and social structures. We cannot 
do this job for them. But we can refuse 
to help those governments which give 
only lipservice to the demands of the 
great mass of their people. 

This program should be supported for 
its own sake. There are some Ameri- 
cans, however, who will support it be- 
cause recent events in Cuba have scared 
them. They feel the need of action. 
They want us to do something—any- 
thing. 


ee 
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The real question concerning the effect 
of the Castro regime on Latin America 
and our policies, however, is whether 
Castro can in fact succeed in providing 
a better life for the Cuban people. Can 
he make Cuba into a little paradise, a 
real pearl of the Antilles? Can he, with 
the help of the Communist bloc, do a 
better job in this respect in Cuba than 
the United States and its friends can do 
in Latin America? 

We have talked for years of the ad- 
vantages of the American way; of the 
advantages of free enterprise; of the 
power of individual freedom. Now we 
have the challenge on our doorstep. 

It would be a fatal confession of lack 
of faith in ourselves and our values if 
we decreed—as we could—that Castro 
must go because he might succeed. I, 
for one, have confidence that our faith 
in human values, if supported by 
vigorous and intelligent action of the 
kind proposed in this bill, will be more 
than adequate to meet the competition 
of Castro and his partners in Moscow or 
Peking. 

I think the time will not be long de- 
layed until Moscow will find the Castro 
government a running abscess in the 
Caribbean. Already Moscow has loaned 
Cuba over $245 million. That island so 
long dependent on sugar exports to the 
United States and on U.S. tourists may 
soon become an albatross around Khru- 
shchev’s neck. 

But our concern in this program, Mr. 
President, is not with Cuba. Our job is 
to help bring into being a new world. 
The North American Nation must devote 
more attention to helping our fellow 
Americans in the hemisphere move into 
the 20th century of sanitation, housing, 
communications, and production. 

This will not constitute an unbear- 
able drain on the United States. Rather, 
what we do today will plant the seeds for 
mutual growth. As President Kennedy 
said in his inaugural address: 

If a free society cannot help the many 
who are poor, it cannot save the few who 
are rich. 


I foresee an America that could put 
all other societies to shame. Between 
the nations of North and South Amaorica 
we have natural and human resources 
as great as, and perhaps greater than, 
those in any other relatively contiguous 


‘ area in the world—Asia and Africa not 


excepted. We encompass every climate. 

While our geographic extremes may 
compete—wheat and cattle, for exam- 
ple—by and large our resources are com- 
plementary. The United States is the 
best market for many resources of Latin 
America, and Latin America is a vast 
market for many of our products. 

The challenge of the next decade 
might well be whether the people of our 
two continents can begin to think of 
themselves as Americans—not North 
Americans, or South Americans. Should 
we not jointly explore the advantages of 
a customs union, of required instruction 
in our respective languages, of vast ex- 
changes of students and teachers and 
technicians? 

I would say in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Latin America is not up for 
auction; it is not ours to exploit. The 
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friendship of the people and representa- 
tive governments in Latin America is 
certainly as important to us, as is our 
friendship for them. We are as inter- 
ested in their. rapid and democratic 
growth, as they are in our continued eco- 
nomic health. 

Together and with mutual cooperation 
and sacrifice we can produce in the 
Americas a society in which our cultural, 
political, and economic values may 
flourish. 

Mr. President, there was published in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald an extremely farsighted 
and profound article, written by Walter 
Lippmann, entitled, “To Ourselves Be 
True.” I think what Mr. Lippmann has 
to say in the article has great pertinence 
to the program which the appropriation 
bill under consideration is designed to 
accomplish. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

To OURSELVES BE TRUE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


We have been forced to ask ourselves re- 
cently how a free and open society can com- 
pete with a totalitarian state. This is a 
crucial question. Can our western society 
survive and flourish if it remains true to its 
own faith and principles? Or must it aban- 
don them in order to fight fire with fire? 

There are those who believe that in Cuba 
the attempt to fight fire with fire would have 
succeeded if only the President had been 
more ruthless and had had no scruples about 
using American forces. I think they are 
wrong. I think that success for the Cuban 
adventure was impossible. In a free society 
like ours a policy is bound to fail which de- 
liberately violates our pledges and our prin- 
ciples, our treaties, and our laws. It is not 
possible for a free and open society to or- 
ganize successfully a spectacular conspiracy. 

The United States, like every other gov- 
ernment, must employ secret agents. But 
the United States cannot successfully con- 
duct large secret conspiracies. It is impos- 
sible to keep them secret. It is impossible 
for everybody concerned, beginning with the 
President himself, to be sufficiently ruthless 
and unscrupulous. The American con- 
science is a reality. It will make hesitant 
and ineffectual, even if it does not prevent 
an un-American policy. The ultimate rea- 
son why the Cuban affair was incompetent 
is that it was out of character, like a cow 
that tried to fly or a fish that tried to walk. 

It follows that, in the great struggle with 
communism, we must find our strength by 
developing and applying our own principles, 
not in abandoning them. Before anyone 
tells me that this is sissy, I should like to say 
why I believe it, especially after listening 
carefully and at some length to Mr. Khru- 
shchev. I am very certain that we shall have 
the answer to Mr. Khrushchev if, but only 
if, we stop being fascinated by the cloak and 
dagger business and, being true to ourselves, 
take our own principles seriously. 

Mr. K. is a true believer that communism 
is destined to supplant capitalism as cap- 
italism supplanted feudalism. For him this 
is an absolute dogma, and he will tell you 
that while he intends to do what he can to 
assist the inevitable, knowing that we will 
do what we can to oppose the inevitable, 
what he does and what we do will not be 
decisive. Destiny will be realized no matter 
what men do. 

The dogma of inevitability not only gives 
him the self-assurance of a man who has no 
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doubts but is a most powerful ingredient of 
the Communist propaganda. What do we 
say to him, we who believe in a certain free- 
dom of the human will and in the capac- 
ity of men to affect the course of history by 
their discoveries, their wisdom, and their 
courage? 

We can say that in Mr. K.’s dogma there 
is an unexamined premise. It is that the 
capitalist society is static, that it is and al- 
ways will be what it was when Marx de- 
scribed it a hundred years ago, that to use 
Mr. K.’s own lingo there is no difference be- 
tween Governor Rockefeller and his grand- 
father because a capitalist society cannot 
change, in its dealings with the underde- 
veloped countries it can only dominate and 
exploit. It cannot emancipate and help. If 
it could emancipate and help, inevitability 
of communism would evaporate. 

I venture to argue from this analysis that 
the reason we are on the defensive in so 
many places is that for some 10 years we 
have been doing exactly what Mr. K. expects 
us to do. We have used money and arms in 
a long losing attempt to stabilize native gov- 
ernments which, in the name of anticom- 
munism, are opposed to all important social 
change. This has been exactly what Mr. K.’s 
dogma calls for—that communism should be 
the only alternative to the status quo with 
its immemorial poverty and privilege. 

We cannot compete with communism in 
Asia, Africa or Latin America if we go on 
doing what we have done so often and so 
widely—which is to place the weak coun- 
tries in a dilemma where they must stand 
still with us and our client rulers, or start 
moving with the Communists. This di- 
lemma cannot be dissolved unless it is our 
central and persistent and unswerving policy 
to offer these unhappy countries a third 
option, which is economic development and 
social improvement without the totalitarian 
discipline of communism. 

For the only real alternative to commu- 
nism is a liberal and progressive society. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a memoran- 
dum entitled “Observations on USS. 
Policy Toward Latin America,” pre- 
pared by a distinguished Latin American 
scholar. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OBSERVATIONS ON U.S. Poticy Towarp LATIN 
AMERICA 


The purpose of this paper is to analyze 
certain ways in which U.S. policy toward 
Latin America can be strengthened. The 
Cuban problem, as such, is not considered. 

As must be true in any paper dealing 
with 20 countries, statements of fact will be 
made which are generalities, and which can- 
not be equally true in each of the countries. 

U.S. foreign policy has a number of ob- 
jectives in Latin America. By far the most 
important is to insure that the other Ameri- 
can States identify themselves positively 
with the free world in the cold war. This in 
itself implies a number of subordinate, inter- 
mediate objectives. We also have long-term, 
continuing goals—the improvement of living 
standards, the strengthening of democratic 
forms of government and political institu- 
tions. These are significant in the cold war, 
but would be valid in any event. 

To achieve one or another of these objec- 
tives our Government carries on a wide va- 
riety of economic, social, cultural, and politi- 
cal programs. The very extent and diversity 
of our efforts makes it easy to lose sight of 
our most urgent objective—to win the cold 
war. Until that is accomplished the impor- 
tance of all our efforts must be measured by 
the effect on this issue. This does not mean 
that unrelated goals or programs designed 
to achieve them should be abandoned. But 
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we must not confuse progress toward those 
objectives with progress in the cold war. 
Often one has no effect on the other. 

The masses of Latin America will decide 
the outcome of the cold war. That side 
which achieves their support will eventually 
win, 

Today, in a number of Latin American 
countries, the attitude of the government in 
the coid war is profoundly influenced, if not 
determined, by the masses. Present indica- 
tions are that within a few years this will 
be true in substantially each country of the 
area. 

Historically, this is a new phenomenon, 
and one whose causes are not always under- 
stood. 

From the days of the conquest until the 
second decade of this century, the political, 
social, and economic affairs of each Latin 
American country were administered with 
the objective of serving the interests of a 
small minority—the wealthy, educated, land- 
holding class. The loyalties and aspirations 
of this class determined the course of gov- 
ernment, society, and economy. The wishes 
of the masses were a factor of little conse- 
quence. 

In 1910 the masses of Mexico revolted 
against the upper classes, captured the gov- 
ernment and have since controlled it. Ei- 
ther through revolution, as in Bolivia and 
Cuba, or through political evolution, as in 
Brazil and several other countries, the same 
result has occurred. The many revolutions 
which have simply shifted control from one 
sector of the ruling class to another have 
little to do with this historic trend. 

The U.S. Government is today prop- 
erly throwing the full weight of its in- 
fluence behind the establishment of con- 
stitutional, representative governments 
which, as elections become effective, will be 
controlled by the masses. The elimination 
of dictatorships in all important countries 
of the area save Cuba during the period 
from 1954 to 1960 has given the United 
States its first opportunity to adopt such a 
policy openly without the serious economic, 
political and military exposures which its 
adoption had theretofore implied. Our 
present policy is both morally and politically 
sound, for it identifies the United States 
with an inevitable trend in the area. 

The masses will support that side which 
offers greater assurance of satisfying their 
aspirations. 

They have two basic aspirations. The 
first, and by far the most important, is to 
improve their material standard of living. 
The second is to avoid the disfavor of the 
church. That the second is held in less 
importance should not be misinterpreted. 
Were it not for the church, the masses 
would have been far more receptive toward 
communism. To date, it has been the most 
effective single obstacle to the spread of 
communism. But the influence of the 
Church in the cold war is diminishing. 
Where it supports the established order, its 
influence is impaired. 

Whichever side offers greater promise of 
satisfying these two basic aspirations will 
win the cold war. This gives an advantage 
to the free world, for the Communists can- 
not satisfy the second aspiration. 

The masses are satisfied that the estab- 
lished order—free enterprise-democracy— 
will not satisfy their aspirations. 

Historically, free enterprise has meant 
poverty, disease and ignorance for the 
masses. This has been true because, despite 
the growing number of wholesome excep- 
tions, the traditional characteristics of the 
Latin American business community have 
been: 

(a) Concentration of productive land and 
sources of production in the hands of the 
small minority. 

(b) Industry geared to a high margin of 
profit and with little interest in increasing 
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volume through modernization and new in- 
vestment. 

(c) Opposition to improvements in wages, 
working and social conditions. 

(ad) Opposition to organized labor. 

(e) A tendency to use profits for unpro- 
ductive investments or for consumer goods 
and services. 

The political order has been labeled de- 
mocracy, but it has brought to the masses 
few of the benefits which U.S. citizens asso- 
ciate with democracy. 

In some countries the benefits of the rep- 
resentative form of government prescribed 
in constitutions have been withheld from 
the masses through force or dishonest 
elections. 

in some, the venality of public officials has 
meant that governments do not exist “for 
the people,” but for officials and groups with 
political influence. Where this has been true, 
the cost of government has been exaggerated, 
and the masses have been deprived of those 
personal rights and safeties which democracy 
should assure. 

The masses understandably feel that satis- 
faction of their aspirations can be achieved 
only through a change in the established 
order, in the “system.” 

It is unfortunate that, in countries where 
the conditions described have prevailed, the 
system should be identified as free enter- 
prise and as democracy. These are terms 
which have completely different connota- 
tions in the minds of U.S. citizens. The lat- 
ter overwhelmingly reject communism be- 
cause they are convinced that free enterprise 
and democracy assure far greater material 
benefits and personal freedoms. It is diffi- 
cult for them to understand how the masses 
of Latin America might prefer communism, 
and for precisely the same reasons. The dif- 
ference lies, of course, in the connotation 
which each attributes to the terms “free 
enterprise” and “democracy” as reflected in 
their own established orders. 

Communism promises to change the estab- 
lished order. On the economic front it 
promises an improved material standard of 
living. It is taking a growing number of 
representatives of the masses behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains and giving them 
visual proof that it can fulfill this promise. 

On the political front the Communist 
argument is that any sacrifice of personal 
freedom and independence which commu- 
nism imposes is only temporary. Only those 
nations and individuals who are strong en- 
joy political freedoms. Strength presup- 
poses a period of self-discipline which, in 
turn, means a temporary relinquishment of 
those freedoms. 

Those U.S. information programs which 
directly attack communism often do not 
persuade the Latin American masses. They 
are not convinced by our assertions that 
free enterprise provides greater material re- 
wards than communism, and that democracy 
assures greater political freedom. The mate- 
rial rewards of private enterprise, as they 
understand it, surround them. They will ac- 
cept any system that offers a change. The 
political freedoms which their own democ- 
racy has given them are not so attractive as 
to make them fear communism. 

Our programs publicizing the well-being 
of the U.S. masses have helped communism 
in the cold war. First, they provoke the 
resentment that normally accompanies 
jealousy. Second, if this is what free enter- 
prise has provided to the people of the 
United States, then they must have a vested 
interest in the continuation of the free 
enterprise system in Latin America. Yet 
the experience of the masses there convinces 
them that realization of their aspirations re- 
quires a change in the established order. 
Thus, the United States becomes an ob- 
stacle to realization of their aspirations. 

Our present economic programs are very 
important in the culd war. They have helped 
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strengthen economies; they have contributed 
to improving standards of life. However, 
they will not solve the cold war’s basic issue, 

In order to defeat communism in the cold 
war, the masses must be convinced that a 
change is occurring in their own established 
order, that free enterprise system which they 
know, and which historically has depressed 
their standard of life. That change must ex- 
tend to the principles and methods of the 
whole apparatus which produces the goods 
and services comprising the national prod- 
uct. 

Government enterprise at one end, and 
U.S. enterprise at the other, constitute only 
small parts of this apparatus. Its great 
bulk lies in between and is comprised of one 
form or another of purely Latin American 
private enterprise. This is the part that is 
responsible for the popular image of the 
whole system. This is the part that must 
change if the masses are to conclude that in 
Latin America free enterprise, and not com- 
munism, offers the most promising road to 
achievement of their aspirations. 

Foreign loans for government programs 
can be justified on a number of grounds, 
but they will not achieve this basic change 
and, therefore, will not have a decisive effect 
on the outcome of the cold war. 

Government programs in the social field, 
such as roads, hospitals, and schools, are 
good. They contribute to improving stand- 
ards of life. They merit U.S. support. How- 
ever, they will not change either the hostility 
of the masses to the Latin American private 
enterprise system or their willingness to em- 
brace communism or any other movement 
that promises a change in that system. 

Loans for government programs in the 
field of production, such as powerplants and 
steel mills, contribute to some of our foreign 
policy objectives. But in the cold war itself, 
they may have been harmful rather than 
helpful. 

Government enterprise can never provide 
the improvement in living standards that 
must occur in Latin America. It forms far 
too small a part of the nation’s total pro- 
ductive apparatus. To become a decisive 
factor, government industries would have 
to proliferate to a point approaching estab- 
lishment of a socialist system. This will 
not occur because, even if the United States 
were disposed to do so, it simply could not 
provide the capital necessary for so vast an 
expansion; nor is any other source of ade- 
quate capital available. 

U.S. loans to government-owned industries 
associate the United States with the con- 
viction of the masses that their own Latin 
American free enterprise system offers no 
hope for the achievement of their aspira- 
tions. 

In a number of obvious ways, government- 
owned industries impair the strength and 
discourage the growth of Latin American . 
free enterprise itself. There is no prospect 
that Latin American official enterprise can 
successfully replace free enterprise. Yet, 
being subsidized as a rule, they discourage 
the development of healthy, privately owned 
competitors. 

Finally, government enterprises too often 
have been inefficient and overstaffed, with 
products of high cost and poor quality. As 
a result, they have depressed the entire 
national economy. 

Foreign credits to US. enterprises in Latin 
America are sound and justifiable. They 
should be continued, for they help our own 
economy as well as those of the Latin Amer- 
ican. countries. Moreover, when it is effi- 
ciently operated and socially conscious, a 
U.S. enterprise can set a constructive ex- 
ample for the local business community. 
However, we must recognize that these loans 
have little effect on the basic problem of the 
cold war. As in the case of government en- 
terprise, a U.S. industry does not constitute 
a sufficiently important sector of a national 
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economy for its expansion to assure an ade- 

te improvement in the standards of living 
of the masses. Moreover, the contrast be- 
tween the wage scales and working condi- 
tions in U.S. enterprises and those in 
nationally owned companies at times intensi- 
fies, rather than diminishes, the hostility of 
the masses toward purely Latin American 
free enterprise; and it cannot be said too 
often that this hostility is the key factor in 
the outcome of the cold war in the area. 

In short, the image and essence of the 
purely Latin American and privately owned 
sector of the various economies must change. 
Uniess this occurs, the masses will not 
choose the free enterprise system over com- 
munism. That change presupposes two si- 
multaneous efforts. The first is of an edu- 
cational nature, designed to convince the 
masses that in Latin America the free enter- 
prise system has evolved into something 
quite different, something that offers greater 
promise of achieving their aspirations than 
does communism. The second is the effort 
required to make that promise a reality. 
The basic principles which determine the 
decisions and actions of businessmen must 
change. When this is accomplished, then, 
for the first time, there will be real assur- 
ance of a broad and continuing improve- 
ment in the standards of life of the masses. 
For the first time, the volumes of capital and 
the numbers of trained human minds re- 
quired to solve the problem will be directed 
into channels which will assure that solu- 
tion. 

Communist propaganda does not identify 
the real cause of the problem; and it does 
not suggest the real solution. This would 
be constructive; it would contribute to a 
solution. Communist strategy is to aggra- 
vate the problem, to obstruct its solution, 
to exploit the hatreds it breeds. Here, as 
throughout the world, communism preaches 
that it was the United States that created 
the established order which frustrates the 
ambitions of the masses. The fact is that, 
certainly in Latin America, both the USS. 
Government and U.S. private enterprise are 
powerful factors working for realization of 
the aspirations of the masses. Yet, strange- 
ly, certain of our own people accept the 
Communist thesis, and believe that some- 
how the United States is an obstruction. 

The established order in Latin America 
is the creation, not of the United States, but 
of the class which has controlled those 
countries since the conquest. The accuracy 
of this statement is not refuted by the other 
problems of race, climate and topography 
which in some areas have also depressed the 
standards of life of the masses. 

The differences between the established 
orders in a number of the other American 
republics and that in the United States 
may explain, as it does, why the Communist 
problem is not serious in this country. How- 
ever, that is no cause for self-satisfaction on 
our part. Until a few decades ago private 
enterprise here refiectd all the qualities 
which today aggravate the problem in Latin 
America. Circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of our business community compelled it 
to evolve. That same process of evolution 
has been apparent for years in Latin Amer- 
ica and has produced some outstanding ex- 
amples of modern socially conscious business 
leaders who have long understood the prob- 
lem and worked to solve it. Until recently, 
however, they have made slow progress in 
changing the established order. 

It appears now that this process of whole- 
some evolution can be and will be greatly 
accelerated. 

The Cuban situation has deeply disturbed 
the Latin American business community. 
Tt foresees the possibility of irreparable loss. 
Many businessmen are for the first time will- 
ing to consider as an alternative the partial 
Sacrifice of benefits. and privileges which 
they had always held to be inviolable. 
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During the past year and in several coun- 
tries, organizations of business leaders have 
appeared with a common determination to 
modernize the private enterprise system as 
the only effective answer to communism. 
One such group states that the only alterna- 
tive to class suicide is that free enterprise 
must actually provide better solutions for 
social problems than does communism. They 
recognize that this will entail more taxes, 
less profits, support for responsible organ- 
ized labor movements and for socially sig- 
nificant programs. They see that, unless an 
improvement in material standards of living 
comes through the normal processes of free 
enterprise rather than through government 
effort, the free enterprise system will not 
survive. 

This is clear thinking. It identifies the 
essence of the problem. It accepts responsi- 
bility for those efforts and that sacrifice 
which are essential if communism is to lose 
the cold war, and if the victor is to be free 
enterprise rather than socialism. 

If these movements can be multiplied and 
encouraged to aggressive action, there will 
be no doubt as to the outcome of the cold 
war. This would not simply be another 
counterblow in that war. This would be an 
assurance of ultimate victory. 

Several ways to strengthen our position in 
the cold war in Latin America suggest 
themselves. 

First, U.S. policy should concentrate on 
correcting the basic cause of our present 
disadvantage. That is the unenlightened 
practices and traditions of that large part of 
the business community who are responsible 
for the hostility of the Latin American 
masses toward the private enterprise system. 
We have not identified this cause as clearly 
as we should, and our programs have not 
accorded sufficient importance to its cor- 
rection. 

Second, there are a number of ways in 
which the United States can contribute to 
modernizing and strengthening the Latin 
American free enterprise sector, making it a 
decisive factor in the cold war. We should 
encourage and strengthen in every way pos- 
sible organizations of businessmen such as 
those now forming. We should help them 
establish efficient coordination between dif- 
ferent national groups. However, this must 
be done without in any way impairing the 
essentially national character of such groups. 

Wherever a Latin American private enter- 
prise gives assurance of following modern, 
socially conscious principles in its opera- 
tions, we should do everything possible to 
contribute to the expansion and business 
success of that enterprise. Greater atten- 
tion should be devoted to channeling for- 
eign credits to such enterprises. Such credits 
should carry with them—and this is perfectly 
achievable—procedures to keep under con- 
tinuing observation the policies and actions 
of those enterprises with respect to the pay- 
ment of taxes, improvement of wages and 
working conditions, and other areas in which 
the system has traditionally been weak. The 
Inter-American Development Bank can be 
particularly effective in this area. 

Technical assistance in the modernization 
of their business policies and practices 
should be provided to these Latin American 
enterprises. Their representatives should be 
invited and encouraged to visit other coun- 
tries in order that they may become closer 
to the philosophy of modern collective capi- 
talism and its practical application. 

One of the principal objectives of U.S. pro- 
grams discussed in this section should be to 
persuade private enterprise of the desirability 
and, indeed, the essential necessity of using 
profits to form capital for use in productive 
investments. The Latin American business 
community is able to provide the amounts 
of new capital required for real economic 
progress. No other source, national or for- 
eign, has that capacity. 
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. Third, our Government should be vigilant 
to insure that its citizens charged with the 
implementation of its programs in Latin 
America are men imbued with the deep con- 
viction that modern, socially conscious free 
enterprise, collective capitalism, offers the 
best hope for achievement of the aspirations 
of the masses. Only such men can convince 
Latin American governments and business- 
men of this truth. We have at times been 
too prone to accept the premise that any 
alternative to communism is acceptable. 
This has weakened our resolve to assist and 
establish 20th century collective capitalism, 
which is the only system which really has 
the capacity to defeat communism in Latin 
America. 

Fourth, we should undertake to persuade 
Latin American governments to channel 
their resources into projects of a social na- 
ture rather than into productive enterprises. 
For the reasons suggested above, the latter 
as a rule are liabilities in the cold war. 

Fifth, we should redirect our information 
programs to focus them on the real issues 
of the cold war. It is essential that busi- 
nessmen, even more than the masses, under- 
stand clearly what a Cuban-exported revolu- 
tion will mean to them. 

We should place less emphasis on the is- 
sue of the image of the United States in the 
minds of the masses. This is a subordinate 
issue. The masses could have the very 
highest opinion of the United States and 
still choose communism as the most viabie 
alternative to an existing order which they 
abhor. The choice which they will make is 
not between the Communist system and 
that of the United States. It will be be- 
tween communism and the private enter- 
prise-democracy system which they see 
around them. The real issue is their atti- 
tude toward their own existing order and 
its real nature. 

Communism has encouraged the United 
States to engage in propaganda battles on 
such peripheral issues as our popularity. It 
knows that if we win such battles, the out- 
come of the cold war will not be affected. 

On the propaganda front we should force 
communism to meet us on issues of our own 
choosing, not theirs. Those issues are sug- 
gested above. 

Sixth, in deciding whether to undertake 
or reject every program, its effect on the 
attitude of the masses of Latin America 
toward their own private enterprise system 
should be considered. As is suggested 
above, we are today engaged in some pro- 
grams which will unquestionably strengthen 
the local economies, but which intensify the 
hostility of the masses to free enterprise. 
To the extent that such programs cause the 
masses to support socialism as an alternative 
to communism, they contribute to our de- 
feat in the cold war. The resources of men 
and capital available to socialistic programs 
in the area are so inadequate as to assure 
that adoption of that course will mean de- 
feat in the cold war. It simply cannot pro- 
vide that Improvement in material standards 
of living which the victor must provide. 

The assurance of victory lies, first, in 
changing the image and essence of Latin 
American free enterprise and, second, in 
assuring that a system so reconstructed ac- 
complishes its mission. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate would appropriate 
$500 million for the Inter-American Pro- 
gram for Social Progress. The institu- 
tion of this program marks a milestone 
in our relations with our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors because it represents a 
departure from previous policies: a pro- 
gram new in scope, new on concept, and 
with new objectives. 

The program is new in scope because 
it is aimed directly at achieving social 
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progress; it will help the ordinary peo- 
ple. Housing, rural living, public health, 
and education need improvement in 
most of Latin America. These condi- 
tions need to be alleviated. 

It is clear that the main impetus for 
making such changes must come from 
the Latin Americans themselves. And it 
is good to report that progressive lead- 
ers in these nations are urging the adop- 
tion of these new policies. It is because 
the program recognizes these facts that 
it is new in concept. This program will 
encourage the governments in Latin 
America to mobilize the resources of 
these countries, to make reforms both 
in the statutes and in their administra- 
tion, and to put forth the maximum 
amount of self-help. The fact that such 
reforms and actions are needed is spe- 
cifically recognized by the Act of Bogota. 

The funds to be made available by this 
appropriation bill will be allocated for 
administration between the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
and the Organization of American 
States. The administration of nearly 
80 percent of the funds by a bank in 
which Latin Americans participate il- 
lustrates that this program is a coopera- 
tive venture among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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I should like to reemphasize that the 
purpose of this program is to aid the 
people of Latin America. The projects 
and programs will directly improve the 
lot of farmers by aiding them to own 
their own land, to borrow money at a 
reasonable rate, and to organize co- 
operatively to solve farm problems. It 
will improve the lot of the ill-housed by 
making it possible for them _ coop- 
eratively to build and to own their own 
homes; it will aid all Latin Americans 
by providing more schools. 

I urge the appropriation of the full 
$500 million for this bipartisan pro- 
gram and also the $100 million for loan 
to Chile for reconstruction from the 
earthquake disasters. 

Mr. President, the committee report 
explains the program in detail and con- 
tains, on pages 6 and 7, specific recom- 
mendations of the committee. I ask 
unanimous consent to have an excerpt 
from the committee report printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

A tabular summary of the estimates and 
the amounts recommended by the House 
and by the committee in the bill follows: 





Recom- Recom- 
H, Doc. No. Item Budget esti- mended mended 
mate by House by Senate 
committee 
es ——|- aa 
58 and 105_._..| Inter-American Social and Economic Cooperation | $500, 000, 000 $500, 000, 000 | $500, 000, 000 
Program. 
OR oo ce Chilean Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Program__| 100, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 





600, 000, 000 | 600, 000, 000 | 600, 000, 000 





INTER-AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Section 2 of Public Law 86-735, signed 
September 8, 1960, authorizes the appropria- 
tion to the President of $500 million, which 
shall remain available until expended, and 
which the President may use on such terms 
and conditions as he may specify for the 
Inter-American Program for Social Progress. 
The committee recommends that the $500 
million be provided. 


Objectives 


This authorizing legislation was passed last 
year upon request of President Eisenhower 
to enable the U.S. representatives at Bogota, 
Colombia, to give substance to a new pro- 
gram of development for Latin America. The 
objective of this development program is 
different from past programs in Latin 
America and its purpose is to implement the 
Act of Bogota, signed by 19 American nations 
in September 1960. President Kennedy 
stated in his message to the Congress re- 
questing the appropriation concerning the 
Act of Bogota: 

“This act, building on the concept of Op- 
eration Pan America initiated by Brazil in 
1958, introduced two important new elements 
to the effort to improve living standards in 
South America. 

“First, the nations of Latin America have 
recognized the need for an intensive program 
of self-help—mobilizing their domestic re- 
sources, and undertaking basic reforms in tax 
structure, in land ownership and use, and in 
education, health, and housing. 

“Second, it launches a major inter-Ameri- 
can program for the social progress which is 
an indispensable condition to growth—a pro- 
gram for improved land use, education, 
health, and housing.” 


In helping to carry out the Act of Bogota, 
the funds involved in this appropriation re- 
quest will be aimed directly at the Latin 
American people through advances in fields 
which directly affect their lives. The Presi- 
dent stated in his message to the Congress: 

“The fund which I am requesting today 
will be devoted to social progress. Social 
progress is not a substitute for economic 
development. It is an effort to create a so- 
cial framework within which all the people 
of a nation can share in the benefits of 
prosperity and participate in the process of 
growth. Economic growth without social 
progress lets the great majority of the people 
remain in poverty while a privileged few 
reap the benefits of rising abundance. In 
addition the process of growth largely de- 
pends on the existence of beneficial social 
conditions. Our own experience is witness 
to this. For much of our own great pro- 
ductivity and industrial development is 
based on our system of universal public 
education. 

“Thus the purpose of our special effort 
for social progress is to overcome the bar- 
riers of geographical and social isolation, 
illiteracy and lack of educational oppor- 
tunities, archaic tax and land tenure struc- 
tures and other institutional obstacles to 
broad participation in economic growth.” 

Background 

The antecedents of this appropriation re- 
quest run back a number of years. Numer- 
ous congressional studies have indicated that 
@ new approach to U.S. foreign policy with 
respect to Latin America is needed. Progres- 
sive Latin American leaders have demanded 
changed policies on the part of the Latin 
American countries themselves. In 1958 
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President Kubitschek of Brazil called for 
Operation Pan America, A committee which 
became known as the Committee of Twenty- 
One, was formed under the aegis of the 
Organization of American States to study 
the problem. After several meetings, the 
work of the Committee of Twenty-One cul- 
minated at its third meeting, in September 
1960, in the Act of Bogota, which document 
was signed by all of the Latin American 
nations except Cuba, which failed to do so, 
and the Dominican Republic, which was not 
present. The appropriation of the $500 mil- 
lion was requested by President Eisenhower 
in January 1961, and the request was re- 
peated by President Kennedy on March 14, 
1961, who asked the Congress to appropriate 
these funds as a matter of urgency. The 
accompanying bill before the Senate ap- 
propriates the full amount of the request 
and was passed by the House of Represent- 
atives on April 25, 1961. 


Program description 


This program is different in concept from 
past U.S. assistance efforts with respect to 
Latin America, but nevertheless it builds 
upon such past efforts. There has been a 
substantial flow of capital—public and pri- 
vate—into Latin America which has been 
directed toward economic development. 
There also has been a long history of the 
provision of technical assistance. But be- 
tween these programs of technical assistance 
and of capital development there has been 
a great gap—a gap which concerns the social 
progress of the ordinary people of the Latin 
American nations. The fruits of the eco- 
nomic development process have not been 
spread throughout the populace of many of 
these nations. This imbalance in the de- 
velopment process has created a breeding 
ground for unrest as major segments of the 
population in Latin American countries see 
the benefits that economic development 
bring but fail to participate in those bene- 
fits. It is this unrest upon which com- 
munism is seeking to feed in order to 
strengthen its influence. It is this serious 
gap which the new program will begin to 
help the nations of Latin America fill. 

The committee heard testimony from Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon; Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
George W. Ball; Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
Chairman of the President’s Task Force on 
Latin America; Dr. Lincoln Gordon, con- 
sultant to the task force, and other ad- 
ministration Officials. 

The committee was advised by the admin- 
istration officials that the following division 
of funds is contemplated: 


Inter-American Development 
DE de Wicnemane en aie eel $394, 000, 000 

International Cooperation Ad- 
UNISIPOUGH . ncn nn cdeene 100, 000, 000 

Organization of American 
ES Walle taco ncmiabwne 6, 000, 000 
DRE Sccbbicctabnasiese 500, 000, 000 


The basic criterion for division of operat- 
ing responsibility is to assign to the Inter- 
American Development Bank the functional 
areas where projects are generally suitable 
for financing through loans (whether repay- 
able in dollars or in local currencies), and to 
assign to the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration the areas where most projects 
should be on a grant basis or are otherwise 
unsuited for IDB administration, and in 
which the ICA has considerable experience. 
These fields of activity are interrelated and 
have been separated for administrative pur- 
poses only. 

In practice, this means IDB administration 
for projects or programs designed to achieve 
improved conditions in the countries con- 
cerned in the fields of: 

(1) Land settlement and improved land 
use, including access and feeder roads, assist- 
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ance to agricultural credit institutions, as- 
sistance to supervised credit and agricultural 
, and development of storage and 
facilities; provided that the re- 
of the Fund shall not be used for 

the purchase of agricultural land; 

(2) housing for low-income groups through 
assistance to self-help housing and to insti- 
tutions providing long-term housing finance, 
and engaged in mobilizing domestic resources 
for this purpose, 

(3) community water supply and sanita- 
tion facilities; 

(4) such supplementary financing of facili- 
ties for advanced education and training re- 
lated to economic and social development as 
may be agreed upon from time to time 
petween the United States and the Bank. 

In addition, the IDB shall provide tech- 
nical assistance related to projects in the 
fields set forth above, as well as technical 
assistance related to the mobilizing of do- 
mestic financial resources and the strength- 
ening of financial institutions. Such tech- 
nical assistance may be on a grant, loan, or 
reimbursable basis. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration will be primarily responsible for the 
administration of the following: 

(1) education and training programs; 

(2) public health (other than water supply 
and sanitation) ; 

(3) projects for social improvement for the 
federation of the West Indies and other ter- 
ritories within the Western Hemisphere 
which are evolving toward economic and 
political maturity; 

(4) support of governmental institutions 
for the provision of general services in the 
improvement of land use and rural living 
conditions, low-cost housing, and the mobi- 
lization of domestic resources for the fur- 
thering of economic and social progress; and 

(5) applied research and surveys in fields 
related to social progress. 

While most ICA assistance will be on a 
grant basis, loans are not ruled out for suit- 
able projects (e.g., under (3), above) or in 
any case where repayment is desired by the 
government concerned. 

Six million dollars is to be used to help the 
Organization of American States in connec- 
tion with this program of social development. 
These funds will be used to reinforce the 
movement toward adequate self-help and 
institutional improvement through the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social Council 
of the OAS. This will include expert assist- 
ance in preparation for annual review meet- 
ings, regionwide studies and surveys and 
sponsor conferences directed toward bring- 
ing about tax reform, improved land use, 
educational modernization, housing, urban 
and rural planning, community develop- 
ment, and sound national development pro- 
graming. It is also working out cooperative 
afrangements with the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the IDB. 

The most important new element in this 
program is the emphasis upon self-help ef- 
forts, mobilization of the resources of each 
recipient nation, and the appropriate meas- 
ures of reform that may be needed. These 
subjects are recognized in the Act of Bogota 
and by progressive Latin Americans as need- 
ing attention. Administration officials 
stated that assistance under this program 
to be given by both the IDB and the ICA 
will be conditioned upon related improve- 
ment measures. 

It is estimated that approximately 80 per- 
cent of the funds made available will be in 
the form of loans to participants in the 
applying countries. 

Applications for loans will be passed upon 
by the Board of Directors of the Bank ac- 
cording to the terms of the trust agreement. 
The committee noted particularly that in 
this way representatives of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries themselves will work out with 
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countries requesting loans the terms of ap- 
propriate self-help agreements. The com- 
mittee also noted that loans under the trust 
agreement will require a two-thirds vote and 
that for this purpose the U.S. representative 
votes over 40 percent. The committee be- 
lieves that it is essential to the success of 
this program that assistance be dependent 
upon efforts of the recipient countries toward 
achieving national progress. 

The materials and testimony presented to 
the committee give a justification of the 
program in terms of needs of Latin America, 
objectives to be attained, the kind of as- 
sistance to be rendered, standards to be ap- 
plied before assistance will be given, methods 
of administration, and allocation of respon- 
sibility. Illustrative projects, totaling in ex- 
cess of the appropriation request, were pre- 
sented for the committee’s review to 
demonstrate the scale of need and the 
nature of activities contemplated. No fixed 
country aid levels were proposed since as- 
sistance under this program is to be de- 
pendent upon maximum self-help and prog- 
ress on reform measures. It is because of 
the importance attached to this standard 
that the executive branch proposes an es- 
sentially similar method of administration 
by the Inter-American Development Bank 
and by ICA for their respective interdepend- 
ent fields of concentration. 

Under Secretary Ball said to the com- 
mittee: 

“Let me stress that these are not refined 
projects negotiated in detail with the gov- 
ernments concerned. Two factors make it 
unwise and impracticable to go further in 
refining specific projects without funds in 
hand. The first is that the ICA cannot com- 
mit funds for specific projects until those 
funds are appropriated—and we do not be- 
lieve you would wish it to. Similarly, we 
cannot permit the Bank to commit funds, 
nor would it be willing to do so, until funds 
are available to it. The second factor is 
that we do not want to and do not intend to 
commit funds for these social development 
projects until the governments which are to 
be beneficiaries have given evidence of their 
determination and ability to carry through 
essential institutional and legislative 
changes.” 

The funds requested are to be available on 
a “no-year” basis, and the committee is in- 
formed that the executive branch contem- 
plates that the actual commitments would 
take place over a period of approximately 2 
years. 

Interest rates 


The committee concurs in the objectives 
sought to be accomplished through the pro- 
grams described herein. However, it wants 
to be assured that the funds made available 
to the Inter-American Development Bank 
are not going to be reloaned at usurious 
interest rates. 

In this connection, the committee recom- 
mends that the Department of State estab- 
lish a firm policy of interest rates at which 
the funds may be reloaned so that such rates 
of interest cannot be considered to be 
usurious. Whenever it is brought to the 
attention of the IDB that a lending agency, 
bank, or other institution has violated or 
obviated its policy in any manner by the 
charging of higher interest rates to the ulti- 
mate consumer of the loan, then it should be 
the policy of the IDB to cease to transact 
future business with such agency, bank, or 
other institution. 


Cooperatives 


It must be borne in mind by the adminis- 
trators of the funds made available herein 
that this program is addressed squarely 
to the critical lags in the economic and so- 
cial development of the Latin American 
countries. In this connection, it is the 
sense of the committee that in the alloca- 
tion of funds by the IDB, as well as the 
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ICA, particular emphasis be given to the 
needs of agricultural cooperatives, such as 
producer cooperatives, marketing coopera- 
tives, farm credit organizations, credit 
unions, and consumer cooperatives, coopera- 
tive training programs and facilities, hous- 
ing, cooperative health facilities, and other 
related projects. 


Self-help and reforms 


In addition, the committee wishes to em- 
phasize that these funds are made avail- 
able because this program is based on 
selfhelp, and because it has been assured 
by the witnesses who testified that land 
reforms, tax reforms, and sccial reforms will 
be among the principal objectives. The 
committee urges our administrators to with- 
hold the commitment of funds made ayail- 
able in this bill until some of the afore- 
mentioned reforms have been accomplished 
or are in the process of being accomplished. 

Project financing and capability 

Furthermore, the committee wants it 
clearly understood that no project should 
be undertaken unless the local people or 
the local government is to make 
a sizable contribution to the total cost of 
such undertaking. Our administrators 
should make the necessary study and evalu- 
ation of every project in order to determine 
that the local country has the capability to 
operate and maintain it once it has been 
completed. It should not be necessary for 
our Government to furnish funds or person- 
nel to operate and maintain a project be- 
yond a training period. 

Repayment of loans 

The committee is convinced that in the 
making of loans to participants from the 
funds herein appropriated, the best interests 
of the United States will be served if the 
loan agreements are so drawn that they 
will provide for both the interest and amor- 
tization payments to begin not later than 
the end of the first year following the mak- 
ing of the loan. The committee, therefore, 
has given its approval of the funds here- 
with appropriated with the understanding 
that the Department of State and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration will 
follow this practice. 

The Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and House of Representatives should 
be provided with semiannual reports on the 
loans made with the funds appropriated in 
this bill. If exceptional cases should develop 
in connection with loans where it is neces- 
sary to limit first-year payments to interest 
such exceptional cases should be reported 
in the aforementioned semiannual report, 
together with the reasons why exceptions 
were made to the policy outlined herein. 

In supporting the objectives of this appro- 
priation, the committee desires to emphasize 
its expectation that these funds can be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to advance the 
free enterprise concepts already firmly rooted 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


CHILEAN EARTHQUAKE RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The committee concurs in the action of 
the House of Representatives and recom- 
mends an appropriation of $100 million for 
the Chilean earthquake reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program. 

On May 21 and 22, 1960, a series of severe 
earthquakes rocked southern Chile. Huge 
tidal waves and volcanic eruptions following 
in their wake added to the destruction and 
the heavy loss of life in the disaster area 
which comprised the 10 southern provinces 
and included nearly 20 percent of the coun- 
try’s land area. Total damage is now esti- 
mated at approximately $372 million. 

The immediate response of the American 
public to the tragedy was a widespread 
desire to help through private as well as 
public channels. Relief supplies and two 
complete field hospitals were airlifted by the 
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U.S. Government to the stricken area. Fur- 
ther emergency assistance was provided by 
the Latin American Republics and other 
countries. Shortly thereafter, the United 
States granted $20 million from the mutual 
security program contingency funds to help 
meet interim reconstruction needs until 
longer range rehabilitation plans could be 
developed. In addition, credits were pro- 
vided by the Export-Import Bank. US. 
voluntary agencies stepped up their deliv- 
eries of surplus foods made available under 
title III of Public Law 480 and other relief 
supplies. 

On September 8, 1960, in Public Law 86- 
735, the Congress authorized $100 million for 
use in meeting further costs of the longer 
term reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Chile. The Government of Chile has ad- 
justed its new 10-year economic development 
plan to provide for the unforeseen disaster 
recovery requirements and now intends to 
expend $130 million and $120 million in 
calendar years 1961 and 1962 to meet the 
costs of reconstruction and development in 
the devastated area. 

This appropriation provides the full 
amount of $100 million authorized in sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 86-735. The funds ap- 
propriated will be loaned to the Government 
of Chile and will assist in financing specific 
reconstruction projects and activities within 
the development plan during calendar years 
1961 and 1962. Reconstruction requirements 
for the current calendar year are estimated 
at more than $60 million. 

Although direct costs of reconstruction ac- 
tivities supported by this appropriation will 
be primarily in Chilean escudos, the dollars 
made available to the Government of Chile 
will be utilized to purchase goods and services 
from the United States. Thus, in addition to 
permitting the Chilean Government to move 
forward in the important work of rebuilding 
the foundations of southern Chile’s economy, 
the U.S. funds will play an important role 
in dampening inflationary pressures through 
the provision of additional foreign exchange. 

ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 

Although funds appropriated pursuant to 
Public Law 86-735 can be used for adminis- 
trative and related expenses incident to 
carrying out programs of assistance under 
that act, the executive branch has explained 
that it intends to use for such purposes 
funds available under the Mutual Security 
Act and in accordance with the regular ad- 
ministrative authorities of that act. This 
procedure will also avoid the alternative of 
complicated accounting procedures or the re- 
quirement for separate, duplicating staff and 
the committee fully approves it. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
doubt if the Latin-American people or 
the Latin-American countries have a 
better friend in the U.S. Senate than I 
am now and have been for many years, 
but the appropriation of $500 million 
could either be a good thing or a bad 
thing. My best judgment is, the way the 
bill is written, that it may turn out to 
be a very bad thing, for the simple rea- 
son that we do not place any controls 
on how the money is to be loaned or how 
it is to be spent. We likewise do not 
place any restrictions on how the money 
should be loaned. 

In other words, the money could be 
loaned to a Latin-American country 
which is unfriendly to the United States 
or which becomes unfriendly to the 
United States. The money could be 
loaned to a Latin-American country 
which might be in the process of expro- 
priating American property. The way 
ps as is written, no controls are pro- 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is the Senator aware 
that no loan can be made by the Inter- 
American Development Bank which does 
not have the approval of a two-thirds 
majority of the directors, and that the 
United States controls 40 percent of the 
vote? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There would be a com- 
plete veto power over every loan to be 
made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that. 
I am not quarreling with that part of the 
arrangement. What I criticize is that 
there is no control provided even over 
the 40 percent of the vote, and no con- 
trol provided over the bank itself. At 
least, I do not think a sufficient control 
is provided. 

I do not believe that we should con- 
tinue to loan money or to give money 
away unless we have an understanding 
with a nation that it will be cooperative, 
that it will be friendly, that it will not 
expropriate American property, and that 
it will not give comfort to communism or 
to Russia. I do not believe we should 
do otherwise. There are 21 countries in 
Latin America. We know that one coun- 
try has recently gone Communist. 

I think we ought to control the loans 
in some way. I think the Congress 
ought to write in some restrictions or 
controls for the program. To that end, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorD as part of my remarks, 
from Report No. 1838 on Calendar No. 
1910 of the 86th Congress, 2d session, 
an excerpt from page 4, under the title 
“Committee Action,” which is three 
paragraphs long. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations on 
August 15 held public hearings on the re- 
quests contained in S. 3839, and on the 
related considerations contained in Senate 
Resolution 353. Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon and Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury T. Graydon Upton testified on 
behalf of the administration. 

Also at that time, Senator Homer E. Capr- 
HART, Of Indiana, presented to the committee 
and explained his amendments to S. 3839. 
As was the case with the other members 
of the committee, Senator CAPEHART was 
much disturbed over the highly amorphous 
nature of the administration proposal to 
assist Latin American development. There- 
fore, as an amendment to that proposal, he 
introduced a bill to be entitled “The 
Americas Cooperative Bank Act.” The 
CAPEHART proposal authorized the Secretary 
of State to conclude agreements with all in- 
terested American Republics for the estab- 
lishment of cooperative banks under the 
laws of such Republics. The stock would 
be purchased in agreed proportions by the 
respective country and the US. Export- 
Import Bank, with the proviso that the lat- 
ter’s interest could be bought out at any 
time. The banks would have great flexibility 
in their operations and, specifically, would 
be able to loan directly to the common peo- 
ple in Latin America. 

On August 16 the committee in executive 
session considered the various proposals be- 
fore it, and composed a separate new bill by 
combining some of the best elements of S. 
3839, the CaPEHART amendments, and the 
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MANSFIELD resolution. The committee was 
greatly interested in the CaPeHarT proposal] 
for cooperative banks. It nevertheless be- 
lieved that it must honor the administra- 
tion request to be permitted the latitude to 
refrain from detailed planning until actually 
in touch with representatives of the other 
American Republics at Bogota; it also be- 
lieved that the time was not available for 
the mature scrutiny to which such a 
proposal was entitled. However, the com- 
mittee urges the administration to give the 
most serious and sympathetic consideration 
to the CAPEHART proposal in connection with 
its multilateral development of new plans 
and programs. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
has to do with an amendment which I 
prepared and offered in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to set up a bank 
in each of the respective Latin Ameri- 
can countries in which the United States 
would own X amount of capital stock 
and the country in which the bank was 
located would own X amount of capital 
stock, and the bank would be operated 
as a bank. The provision would have 
authorized the bank to make loans to 
individual farmers, to farm groups, to 
homesteading organizations either gov- 
ernmental or private, to small business- 
men, to large businessmen, to other 
banks or loan firms, and to builders of 
either homes or business places. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement I made in respect to the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICE OF U.S. SENATOR 
Homer E. CAPEHART 


WASHINGTON, August 15—U.S. Senator 
Homer E. CaPeHART, Republican of Indiana, 
announced that he will introduce today a 
bill providing for the Americas Cooperative 
Bank Act as an amendment to the adminis- 
tration’s proposed Latin American assistance 
program. 

The Americas Cooperative Bank Act estab- 
lishes a program of assistance to the 20 
American Republics that will be immediate, 
effective, and continuing and conducted on a 
businesslike basis. 

The program would be initiated through 
an existing agency, the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, which has sufficient finan- 
cial authorization to meet the needs of the 
program. 

Under the act a cooperative bank would 
be established in every American Republic 
which wishes to join in the program. 

An Americas cooperative bank would not 
be restricted in its loaning powers except as 
determined by its own board of directors. 
It could make loans to individual farmers, 
farm groups, homesteading organizations, 
either governmental or private, small busi- 
nessmen, large businessmen, other banks or 
loan firms, and builders of either homes or 
business places. 

Government agencies for such purposes a5 
new, expanded or improved public utilities; 
new, expanded or improved health, educa- 
tion and welfare institutions or programs; 
or, any other governmental function deter- 
mined to be for the betterment of the coun- 
try’s citizens or economic position; commu- 
nications operations, either by government 
or private enterprise; transportation opera- 
tions, either public or private; scientific de- 
velopment, either private or public; ship- 
ping and other trade facilities, either private 
or public. The loans would be made in ei- 
ther dollars or the currency of the partici- 
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pating country, but loans could be repaid in 
either currency. 

Interest rates and terms of the loans would 
be determined by the directors of each bank. 

Creation of each cooperative bank would 
be through the joint purchase of stock by 
the participating country and the Export- 
Import Bank. Each country may purchase 
with its own currency any portion of the 
stock of the bank and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington would purchase the 
balance with dollars. 

The individual bank directorship would 
be proportioned by the ownership of the 
stock. The cooperative bank may sell stock 
to private individuals, corporations or other 
entities. Each cooperative bank may, at 
any time, retire the Export-Import Bank 
stock by purchase of the stock in dollars. 

Each cooperative bank will bear the name 
of the participating countries, for example 
the Brazil-United States Cooperative Bank. 
Provision is made in the act for the Export- 
Import Bank to use up to $1 billion of its 
existing loan authorization to make purchase 
of the stock in the cooperative banks. 

The Export-Import Bank would not be re- 
quired to pay interest to the US. Treasury 
for the funds used in the Americas Cooper- 
ative Act. However, any dividends from 
the Americas Cooperative Banks would be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
up to an amount equal to the interest 
charged against the other operations of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Through the use of loan repayments and 
interest each cooperative bank will create 
a revolving fund which enables the bank to 
continue its helpful operations indefinitely. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments I offered 
to S. 3839 likewise be printed as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In section 425, after, “DECLARATION OF 
PurPose.—”’ insert ‘‘(a)”’. 

Insert at the end of section 425, the fol- 
lowing new matter: 

“The accomplishment of these objectives 
calls for a plan of hemispheric development, 
open to all American Republics which co- 
operate in such plan, based upon a strong 
production effort, the expansion of foreign 
trade, the creation and maintenance of 
internal financial stability, the growth of 
free economic and social institutions, and 
the development of economic cooperation, 
including all possible steps to establish and 
maintain equitable rates of exchange and to 
bring about the progressive elimination of 
trade barriers. Mindful of the advantages 
which the United States has enjoyed through 
the existence of a large domestic market 
with no internal trade barriers, and believ- 
ing that similar advantages can accrue to 
all countries, it is the hope of the people of 
the United States that all American Re- 
publics will jointly exert sustained common 
efforts which will speedily achieve that eco- 
nomic cooperation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere which is essential for lasting peace 
and prosperity. Accordingly, it is declared to 
be the policy of the people of the United 
States to sustain and strengthen principles 
of individual liberty, free institutions, pri- 
vate enterprise, and genuine independence in 
the Western Hemisphere through assistance 
to all American Republics which participate 
in a joint development program based upon 
Self-help and mutual cooperation. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to ef- 
fectuate the policy set forth in subsection 
(a) of this section by furnishing material 
and financial assistance to the participating 
countries and to private enterprise in such 
countries in such a manner as to aid them, 
through their own individual and concerted 
efforts, to achieve a satisfactory and self- 


sustaining rate of economic growth within 
the period of operations under this title, 
by— 

“(1) promoting industrial and agricul- 
tural production in the participating coun- 
tries; 

“(2) furthering the restoration or main- 
tenance of the soundness of currencies, 
budgets, and finances in each such par- 
ticipating country; 

“(3) facilitating and stimulating the 
growth of international trade of participat- 
ing countries with one another and with 
other countries by appropriate measures in- 
cluding reduction of barriers which may 
hamper such trade; and 

“(4) encouraging the growth of the free 
political, economic, and social institutions 
which are necessary to provide greater op- 
portunities for the individual.” 

Strike out all in section 426 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 426. CoopERATIVE BanKs.—(a) The 
Secretary of State, after consultation with 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank, is authorized to 
conclude, with individual American Repub- 
lics or any number of such Republics or 
with an organization representing any such 
Republics, agreements providing for the es- 
tablishment, under the laws of such Repub- 
lic, of cooperative banks to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

(b) Each cooperative bank shall be or- 
ganized under a charter or articles of in- 
corporation under which it is established as 
a body corporate governed by a board of di- 
rectors and administered by officers elected 
by the board. It shall have such author- 
ized capital stock as may be provided in its 
charter or articles of incorporation and in 
the agreement concluded under subsection 
(a) of this section. Such agreement may 
provide that the Export-Import Bank will 
subscribe for an agreed amount of capital 
stock, said subscription to be payable in 
dollars. The balance of the capital stock 
may be subscribed in either dollars or other 
currencies by the foreign government con- 
cerned or by individuals, corporations, or 
other entities. 

“(c) The agreement provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section and the charter 
or articles of incorporation of any coopera- 
tive bank established thereunder shall also 
contain provision that: 

“(1) So long as any of the cooperative 
bank’s stock is held by the Export-Import 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank shall have 
the right to designate a number of the co- 
operative bank’s directors, which is propor- 
tionate to the portion of the outstanding 
stock of the cooperative bank held by the 
Export-Import Bank, with the other di- 
rectors to be elected by the other stock- 
holders. 

(2) The cooperative bank may, at any 
time, at the option of its other stockholders, 
retire the stock held by the Export-Import 
Bank by paying to the Export-Import Bank 
the issue price of the stock plus an amount 
of the profits of the cooperative bank which 
is proportionate to the portion of the out- 
standing stock of the cooperative bank held 
by the Export-Import Bank. 

“(d) Each cooperative bank established 
under this section shall have power— 

“(1) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially recognized; 

“(2) through its board of directors, to pre- 
scribe, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and 
regulations (not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this title) governing the manner 
in which its business shall be conducted and 
its powers exercised; 

(3) to make contracts; 

(4) to lease, purchase, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of such real estate as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business; 

(5) to sue and be sued, to complain and 
defend, in any court of competent juris- 
diction; 


(6) to select, employ, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, employees, experts, 
technicians, attorneys, and agents as shall be 
necessary for the transaction of its business; 

“(7) subject to the provisions of this title, 
to determine, by its board of directors, the 
necessity for and the character and amount 
of its obligations and expenditures, and the 
manner in which they shall be incurred, al- 
lowed, paid, and accounted for; 

(8) subject to applicable national laws, 
to engage in foreign exchange transactions; 

“(9) to establish within the participating 
country such agencies or branch offices as 
may be necessary for the execution of its 
powers; 

““(10) to create and control subsidiary cor- 
porations organized under the laws of the 
participating country when necessary for the 
execution of its powers; 

“(11) to make loans on such terms and 
conditions and to engage in such other finan- 
cial transactions with such persons or other 
entities as the board of directors may deter- 
mine in order to accomplish the purposes of 
this title. Its functions shall include, but 
not be limited to, loans or other financial 
transactions designed to increase industrial 
or agricultural production, to improve hous- 
ing, education, or public health, or to finance 
programs of land redistribution or resettle- 
ment. Each cooperative bank shall give par- 
ticular and continuing attention to the needs 
of small private business and small farmers. 

“(e) A cooperative bank organized pur- 
suant to this section shall not— 

“(1) permit the payment of any fee or 
commission by any applicant for financial 
assistance in connection with any such ap- 
plication; or 

“(2) permit any director, officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee of such cooperative bank 
to participate in any manner, directly or in- 
directly, in the deliberation upon or in the 
determination of any question affecting his 
personal interests, or the interests of any 
corporation, partnership, association, or 
other public or private entity of which he is 
@ member or is directly or indirectly 
interested. 

“(f) The property of each cooperative 
bank (including its franchise, capital, re- 
serves, surplus, income, and those of any 
other public or private corporation, firm, or 
enterprise wholly financed or managed by 
it) and that of the Export-Import Bank 
shall be exempt from all taxation of any 
kind imposed by the national government 
of the participating country, or by any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, except that real 
property owned by such cooperative bank 
may be subject to special assessments for 
local improvements and to real estate taxa- 
tion to the same extent according to its value 
as other real estate of like character situated 
in the same locality is taxed. 

“(g) Each cooperative bank shall transmit 
quarterly to the Export-Import Bank a re- 
port of its operations (containing such in- 
formation, including detailed accounts of its 
financial transaction, as the Export-Import 
Bank may request) so long as the Export- 
Import Bank shall hold any stock of such 
cooperative bank. 

“Sec. 427. AUTHORIZATION.—(a) Notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
635), or of any other law, the Export-Import 
Bank is hereby authorized to subscribe to 
the capital stock of cooperative banks or- 
ganized pursuant to section 426 of this title: 
Provided, That the total amount of such 
stock in all such cooperative banks held at 
any one time by the Export-Import Bank 
shall not exceed an issue value of 
$1,000,000,000. 

“(b) Obligations of the Export-Import 
Bank purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the purposes of enabling the 
Export-Import Bank to subscribe to the capi- 
tal stock of cooperative banks shall bear 
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interest either at a rate determined in ac- 
cordance with the third sentence of section 
6 of the Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 635d), or at a rate 
equal to the dividends received by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank on such capital stock, 
whichever is lower. 

“Sec. 428. Exemprions.—The provisions of 
sections 451, 501, 507, 509, 510, and 517 of this 
Act shall not apply to activities carried on 
under authority of this title.’’ 


Mr. CAPEHART. One would have to 
read the committee report with respect 
to the idea of a separate bank in each 
country, together with the amendments 
I offered and the remarks I made before 
the committee on this subject. 

I am wondering when we in the Con- 
gress are going to learn. What will be 
required to teach us that we must start 
lending and granting money only to peo- 
ple who will agree to stay with us, be our 
friends, and uphold the private enter- 
prise system and the representative 
form of government? Why have we not 
the right to ask each country in the 
world to which we lend money or make 
grants to agree to be our friends, to 
cooperate with us, to stand by us, and to 
help us, and not expropriate money or 
permit communism to influence them? 
Have we not the right to make such re- 
quest? Should we not do so? If we are 
not willing to do so, why do we make 
loans or grants at all? We are told that 
the purpose of the grants and loans is to 
stop communism and to raise the stand- 
ards of living of the people in those 
countries. 

It is perfectly all right with me, and 
should be with our own couniry, if a 
country is not willing to agree to those 
conditions, to say, “All right. We are 
not angry with you. We are not trying 
to force this loan upon you. We are 
not trying to force help upon you. We 
are not trying to force you to imitate us. 
But if you want our help—and we are 
glad to give it to you—you ought to be 
willing to do certain things.” 

Those countries should make their 
commitment in writing for the Ameri- 
can people and for the people of the 
world to see. 

If we do not take this attitude we will 
not win the battle of the coid war, in 
my opinion. In time we shall bankrupt 
ourselves, and we shall have accom- 
plished nothing. 

Look at what has happened in Cuba. 
I suggest that similar activity may well 
take place in other Latin American 
countries. We ought not to permit such 
things to happen. 

If the bill were not an appropriation 
bill, I would offer the amendments which 
I sent to the desk, but since it is an 
appropriation bill, it is not subject to 
legislation. However, I want to make a 
record. I am perfectly willing to vote 
to lend money to countries on a sound, 
practical basis. 

I believe such a basis should be that 
a recipient country would agree in ad- 
vance to be friendly to us and not ex- 
propriate the property of our citizens, 
that it would not become socialistic or 
communistic, and if it did, we would 
automatically discontinue our help. 

In a few minutes we shall consider 
the Battle Act. It is proposed to repeal 
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the Battle Act under which we agreed 
to lend money or give help to Commu- 
nist satellite nations. If we give such 
help, why do we go to all the trouble of 
saying that we are trying to stop com- 
munism? 

Perhaps I do not understand, but I 
think I do. I think we are losing the 
cold war and losing this fight because 
we are afraid of offending someone. We 
are afraid that we will lose some friends. 
We do not have the courage to do things 
in a simple, direct, and practical way. 
We ought to have the courage to say to 
any one of these countries in Latin 
America—and my record proves that I 
am fond of all of them—‘“Yes, we will 
lend you some money. We will help you 
raise your standard of living. We will 
help you eliminate poverty. But we want 
an understanding with you that you will 
not undermine the United States, or ex- 
propriate the property of our citizens, 
that you will not go communistic or per- 
mit communism to make inroads into 
your country, and that you believe in 
the private enterprise system and in a 
representative form of government.” 

Such an approach is opposite to the 
one contained in the proposed legisla- 
tion. We would simply lend or give 
money to those countries and receive 
nothing in return. Perhaps those re- 
cipient countries will remain with the 
private enterprise system and a repre- 
sentative form of government; perhaps 
they will go communistic. Maybe they 
will expropriate the property of Amer- 
ican citizens. We would ask no ques- 
tions at all. 

We have a right to ask questions. We 
have a responsibility to the American 
people—the American taxpayers—to ask 
questions, and to make sure that we will 
have our money returned. Particularly 
after the Cuban fiasco, we have a right 
to ask those questions of countries in 
Latin America, that want our help in 
order to raise their standards of living. 
I want to help them, but I do not want 
to pour $500 million down the drain, nor 
do I want to pour down the drain $100 
million and get absolutely nothing in 
return for it. And I am not pointing 
my finger at any single country. I love 
them all. I have traveled down there, 
and I am anxious to help them. But I 
think we have the right to ask them 
those questions; I think they would ap- 
preciate our doing so and would have 
more respect for us if we did. 

I believe we would get further than 
we have in the fight against communism 
throughout the world if we would cease 
giving them money without any strings 
attached, without any agreements or 
understandings. We would suggest that 
a country come and get $50 million, 
when we do not know whether it will be 
friendly with us or not. That is why I 
believe the world is losing respect for us. 

We do not seem to have courage. 

The world and the average person 
have respect for people who have cour- 
age, people who are practical and stand 
up for their own families, their own 
friends, their own country, their own 
State, and their own cities. But to a 
great extent we have iost that respect. 
We are afraid of offending someone. 
We are afraid they will not like us be- 
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cause we ask them some questions and 
say, “In return we want this. We wil] 
give you this, yes. But in return, we 
want something from you.” 

I wish we could amend the bill. 1 
would certainly like to offer my amend- 
ments, but I cannot. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
rise to support the bill. I invite the 
attention of the Senators to the 
pertinent portions of the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations, which are 
to be found on page 3, a program de- 
scription, and pages 6 and 7, relating 
to some of the more fundamental parts 
of the appropriation bill, such as the 
emphasis that is placed upon the use of 
funds and the self-help reforms, the 
interest rates, the repayment of loans, 
and the emphasis on social welfare, so- 
cial development, and the improvement 
of living standards on the part of the 
people of Latin America. 

Every discussion today about Latin 
American policy is dominated by the 
Cuban situation. The presence in Cuba 
of Iron Curtain technicians and a mas- 
Sive arsenal of Soviet Migs, T-34 tanks, 
and Czech ZPU’s is a sobering spectacle 
which has alarmed the American people. 

The anxieties sparked by the abortive 
Cuban invasion are reflected by editorial 
comment throughout the Nation. There 
is great frustration with our self- 
imposed restraint in the face of con- 
stant provocations. The impatience is 
understandable. We are the mightiest 
nation in the world, and close to our 
shores is an island whose bewhiskered 
dictator has pulled his country into the 
Communist orbit, thumbed his nose at 
the inter-American regional system, and 
vowed to spread his brand of revolution 
throughout Latin America. The result 
has been a strong tendency to advocate 
clobbering Castro and his cohorts once 
and for all. 

The widespread, nervous reaction to 
the Cuban situation could precipitate 
decisions with disastrous consequences. 
The primary danger of Castro’s Cuba 
is not military. It is ideological. Mili- 
tary intervention will not halt Commu- 
nist penetration in this hemisphere. A 
conspiratorial apparatus, or an idea 
backed by heavy financing, propaganda, 
subversion, and determination cannot 
be killed by striking off one tentacle. 
We must weigh soberly the cost of mili- 
tary intervention—in world prestige, 
moral position, and human lives. 

Preoccupation with Cuba, and its con- 
sequence—a growing desire for a mili- 
tary crackdown—could entangle the 
United States in a fruitless and danger- 
ous policy. A show of force in the 
Caribbean will not deter Communists 
from plying their wares elsewhere in 
the hemisphere. Indeed, it might even 
encourage them. Loyal Communists 
would jump at the chance to ensnar] the 
United States in additional military ven- 
tures in Latin America. 

We cannot deceive ourselves that our 
military power would insure quick, defin- 
itive, and final victories. It is likely 
that armed intervention, by reviving 
latent Latin American fears, would drive 
sincere patriots—along with Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers—into the 
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hills or into sullen resistance. Thus 
Communist agents, risking little them- 
selves, could induce the United States 
into a wholly untenable position. We 
simply cannot hold the Latin American 
countries by deploying troops. 

Eagerness to dislodge Cuba’s en- 
trenched Communist regime must not 
plind us to the wider interests at stake 
in the hemisphere. Spending our emo- 
tions 0: Cuba only diverts attention 
from our real concern: How to prevent 
spread of the Castro brand over the vast 
continent to the south. 

It is time to turn our attention to the 
whole of Latin America instead of con- 
fining it only to the Cuban crisis. That 
is exactly what the pending bill does. 
It concentrates its attention upon all of 
Latin America, the entire hemisphere, 
with the possibilities and the opportuni- 
ties of a constructive program. 

The Cuban experience, for all its frus- 

trating aspects, could prove to be an 
asset. If the shock electrifies thought- 
ful Americans on both sides of the Rio 
Grande to the true nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, if it inspires them to 
bolder and more determined action to 
meet the threat, Castro’s Cuba will work 
against the Sino-Soviet bloc in the long 
run, 
There are valuable lessons to be 
learned from the Communist takeover in 
Cuba. A major point to emerge is that 
some of the basic assumptions underly- 
ing our Latin American policy are 
erroneous. 

Past policy was based on the premise 
that Latin America is not a primary 
target of Communist penetration. In 
addition, it was believed that traditions 
of Western culture and inter-American 
solidarity, proximity to the United 
States, close trade ties, distance from the 
centers of Communist power, and Ca- 
tholicism—separately or all together— 
safeguarded the region against serious 
Communist penetration. 

Cuba has shattered these tranquilizing 
illusions. 

With the props pulled out from under 
our old policy, a revaluation of the situ- 
ag in Latin America becomes impera- 

ve. 

It now is painfully clear that Latin 
America is a major arena in the cold war. 
It is equally apparent that the region is 
ho safer from Communist ideological 
and subversive tactics than any other 
area of the world. 

A realization of these bitter facts is not 
a signal to panic. Rather, it is a first 
essential step toward devising a mean- 
ingful Latin American policy. 

Next, we must admit to ourselves that 
shouting “Monroe Doctrine” will not stop 
Communist maneuvers in the hemi- 
sphere. The principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine—that the Western Hemisphere 
is not a happy hunting ground for alien 
doctrines—is as valid to our security as 
ever. But once we have stated the prin- 
ciple, we are still faced with how to make 
it stick. Aiming the Monroe Doctrine at 
Communist infiltration and subversion 
is like shooting a cannon at an invisible 


enemy, 


I believe continued outcries to invoke 
the Monroe Doctrine merely confuse 
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public opinion and delay the recharter- 
ing of urgent modern techniques to com- 
bat a wholly new brand of threat to the 
hemisphere. 

What, then, can we do to insure hemi- 
sphere security? I am convinced that 
we can help the Latin Americans render 
their soil sterile for Communist machi- 
nations. With one-tenth the expendi- 
ture of manpower, talent, and expense 
that military invasions would entail, we 
can launch a program of hemisphere 
development, which is exactly what we 
are doing in the inter-American aid pro- 
gram under consideration now. We 
must provide visible rays of hope to 
exasperated millions. Democracy must 
do the job that communism promises to 
do. 

We need, in effect, a crash program in 
Latin America. By this I do not mean 
the outpouring of billions of dollars. I 
mean the mobilization of U.S. talent, of 
people from all walks of life—from free 
trade unions, from cooperatives, agri- 
cultural extension programs, public 
health services, builders, teachers. If 
the plight of Latin America and our 
stake in it were spelled out to the Amer- 
ican people with the same fervor with 
which the dangers of Castro’s Cuba have 
been portrayed, I am certain that thou- 
sands would respond to the call. 

The stories of misery in Latin America 
which occasionally are reported by our 
news media are reminiscent of Paris on 
the eve of the French Revolution. Con- 
sider the account of the Haitian peasants 
who have no door on their hut because 
they used it to fashion a casket for their 
dead child. Or of the Nicaraguan peas- 
ant who stood at the gate of the local 
cemetery with his dead child in his arms, 
unable to bury his son for want of the 
equivalent of 75 cents for the fee. Then 
there was the pitiful tale of a school 
in South America which was attended 
by 400 children. An attempt was made 
to serve free lunches consisting of one 
roll of bread and a glass of reconstituted 
milk. There was enough food for only 
60 percent of the children, so a matron 
stood by with club in hand to keep the 
remaining 40 percent of the hungry chil- 
dren in line. 

The despair of change coming through 
evolutionary, peaceful means is what is 
driving Latin Americans into the arms 
of false prophets. If we have not the 
ingenuity or desire or determination to 
help tackle Latin America’s basic prob- 
lems of poverty, hunger, and illiteracy, 
then we deserve to lose. 

I wish my position to be clear. The 
major enemies facing freedom today are 
the ancient enemy of poverty, which we 
can defeat; of illiteracy, which we can 
do away with; and of disease, which we 
can cure. If the United States and oth- 
er nations will recognize that the enemy 
is not merely a man or an institution, 
but, rather, pestilence, illiteracy, igno- 
rance, fear, and frustration, I believe that 
we will be on the road to victory. 

Of course, only the Latin Americans 
themselves can change the rigid eco- 
nomic and social structures which are 
stifling progress in many countries. 

It is they who must vote tax and land 
reforms and pay decent living wages to 
their employees. 
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It is they who must broaden the base 
of opportunity for their fellow country- 
men. 

And it is the Latin American leaders 
who must put into the development of 
their own countries capital which is 
available to them. 

The proposed aid program is a supple- 
ment to that which the Latin American 
people and their governments must do 
for themselves. I call to the attention 
of the Senate that this particular pro- 
gram is based upon the Act of Bogota, 
which calls for reforms, social and eco- 
nomic and political. I recognize that no 
oligarchy ever voted itself out of exist- 
ence. But the Act of Bogota has intro- 
duced a remarkable innovation in the 
affairs of mankind. The Latin Ameri- 
can governments are on record at least 
as realizing that basic institutional 
changes are vital to the peaceful develop- 
ment of their countries. Perhaps the 
oligarchies who control the economic and 
political life of some of the American 
Republics hope to pay only lipservice to 
the new program, while doing business 
as usual. We must make it resoundingly 
clear that, whatever their nominal anti- 
communism, we regard them as enemies 
of Western culture since it is their 
selfishness which creates the climate for 
Communist activities. 

In other words, the bill calls for re- 
forms. The appropriations call for our 
Government, working through the Inter- 
American Development Bank, to work 
with these governments who are insti- 
tuting reforms. The measure empha- 
sizes housing, it emphasizes agricultural 
reforms, it emphasizes cooperatives, it 
emphasizes homebuilding, and it empha- 
sizes social improvements. 

Meanwhile, we must work generously 
and enthusiastically with those who are 
on the road to reform, and not merely 
spread our aid to everyone, but give aid 
to those persons and governments which 
have demonstrated a willingness to make 
dramatic reforms within their own coun- 
tries. The amount of aid proffered 
should be an incentive for reform. 

Once the bottleneck presented by 
shortsighted oligarchies has been 
cleared from the path of progress, the 
mass of despairing people in Latin Amer- 
ica will be drawn into participation in the 
economic and political life of their na- 
tions. I am certain that given a choice 
between communism and effective de- 
mocracy, the Latin American people will 
choose bread with freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Recorp, 
in order that the inter-American social 
and economic cooperation program, as 
provided for by the appropriation, may 
be fully understood, the marked para- 
graph on page 3 under the subhead “‘Pro- 
gram Description,” be printed at this 
point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

This program is different in concept from 
past U.S. assistance efforts with respect to 
Latin America, but nevertheless it builds 
upon such past efforts. There has been a 
substantial flow of capital—public and pri- 
vate—into Latin America which has been 
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directed toward economic development. 
There also has been a long history of the 
provision of technical assistance. But be- 
tween these programs of technical assistance 
and of capital development there has been 
a@ great gap—a gap which concerns the social 
progress of the ordinary people of the Latin 
American nations. The fruits of the eco- 
nomic development process have not been 
spread throughout the populace of many of 
these nations. This imbalance in the de- 
velopment process has created a breeding 
ground for unrest as major segments of the 
population in Latin American countries see 
the benefits that economic development bring 
but fail to participate in those benefits. It 
is this unrest upon which communism is 
seeking to feed in order to strengthen its 
influence. It is this serious gap which the 
new program will begin to help the nations 
of Latin America fill. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unan- 
imous consent that the paragraphs on 
page 6, under “Interest Rates, Coopera- 
tives, Self-Help, and Reforms” and 
“Project Financing and Capability” be 
printed in the Rrcorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not 
intend to object, because I wish to have 
this material made a part of the legis- 
lative history on the bill--I have been 
reading the paragraphs on page 6 and 
I am impressed by the fact that the 
committee saw fit to add that informa- 
tion to the report. The Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] said that he 
would like to amend the bill, but thought 
he could not do so because it is an ap- 
propriation bill. 

However, if it were regarded as im- 
portant enough to insure that there 
would be a sizable contribution by local 
communities to the total cost of the 
undertaking, I think that could be done 
as a limitation on the bill. I do not 
propose to offer an amendment; but 
merely as a part of the legislative his- 
tory I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota this possible statement of 
that purpose in an amendment which, 
in my opinion, would be in order as a 
limitation. 

At the end of the paragraph which 
relates to the $500 million, on page 2, 
line 7, such an amendment would strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and add 
the following: 

Provided, That funds herein appropriated 
shall not be available for expenditure to 
provide more than 90 per centum of the 
estimated cost of projects outside the United 
States. 


This, in effect, would require 10 per- 
cent of the cost of such projects to be 
provided by local contributions. 

I recognize that a hard and fast rule 
on this point might operate to defeat 
some projects. Yet I suggest the lan- 
guage here for the purpose of clarifying 
the point which is made in the para- 
graphs which the Senator from Minne- 
sota has proposed to be inserted. I 
should like to read from two of the 
paragraphs which he mentioned: 

SELF-HELP AND REFORMS 
In addition, the committee wishes to em- 


Pphasize that these funds are made availabie 
because this program is based on self-help, 
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and because it has been assured by the wit- 
nesses who testified that land reforms, tax 
reforms, and social reforms will be among 
the principal objectives. The committee 
urges our administrators to withhold the 
commitment of funds made available in this 
bill until some of the aforementioned re- 
forms have been accomplished or are in the 
process of being accomplished. 


The next paragraph which the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota seeks to place in the 
Recorp begins at the bottom of page 6 
of the committee report, and reads as 
follows: 

PROJECT FINANCING AND CAPABILITY 

Furthermore, the committee wants it 
clearly understood that no project should 
be undertaken unless the local people or the 
local government is prepared to make a siz- 
able contribution to the total cost of such 
undertaking. Our administrators should 
make the necessary study and evaluation of 
every project in order to determine that the 
local country has the capability to operate 
and maintain it once it has been completed. 
It should not be necessary for our Govern- 
ment to furnish funds or personnel to oper- 
ate and maintain a project beyond a train- 
ing period. 


Mr. President, I thoroughly applaud 
the objectives of the bill. I thoroughly 
applaud the broad purposes as outlined 
by the Senator from Minnesota. The 
one mistake for which history would 
never forgive our generation would be 
if we failed to meet the challenge which 
is necessary to maintain freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere. Already we have 
seen what can happen by simply observ- 
ing what has taken place in Cuba. It is 
hardly credible that it has been per- 
mitted to develop and occur. Yet if 
from the lesson of Cuba we can develop 
policies, an awareness, and a resource- 
fulness which will preserve freedom for 
the world and the capability and the re- 
sources of the people of South America, 
there will have been some benefits. We 
should live and learn. 

The bill seeks to implement our pur- 
poses. For that reason, I do not wish 
to hamstring it. I have merely suggested 
the language of limitation as evidence 
of what might be done, if it were deter- 
mined to be necessary to have a formal 
provision in the law which would require 
a 10 percent contribution by local inter- 
ests. The language of the report clearly 
indicates to the administrators that 
there should be some local contribution. 

I am glad the Senator from Minne- 
sota is making certain that these por- 
tions of the report are placed in the Rec- 
orp today as a part of the legislative 
history leading to the passage of the bill. 
I do not propose as an actual amend- 
ment the language I have suggested; I 
merely suggest it as an indication of how, 
if it were necessary, we could require a 
10 percent local contribution. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INTEREST RATES 
The committee concurs in the objectives 


sought to be accomplished through the pro- 
grams described herein. However, it wants 
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to be assured that the funds made ayvail- 
able to the Inter-American Development 
Bank are not going to be reloaned at usuri- 
ous interest rates. 

In this connection, the committee recom- 
mends that the Department of State estab- 
lish a firm policy of interest rates at which 
the funds may be reloaned so that such rates 
of interest cannot be considered to be usuri- 
ous. Whenever it is brought to the atten- 
tion of the IDB that a lending agency, bank, 
or other institution has violated or obviated 
its policy in any manner by the charging of 
higher interest rates to the ultimate con- 
sumer of the loan, then it should be the 
policy of the IDB to cease to transact future 
business with such agency, bank, or other 
institution. 

COOPERATIVES 

It must be borne in mind by the admin- 
istrators of the funds made available herein 
that this program is addressed squarely to 
the critical lags in the economic and social 
development of the Latin American coun- 
tries. In this connection, it is the sense 
of the committee that in the allocation of 
funds by the IDB, as well as the ICA, par- 
ticular emphasis be given to the needs of 
agricultural cooperatives, such as producer 
cooperatives, marketing cooperatives, farm 
credit organizations, credit unions, and con- 
sumer cooperatives, cooperative training pro- 
grams and facilities, housing, cooperative 
health facilities, and other related projects. 

SELF-HELP AND REFORMS 

In addition, the committee wishes to em- 
phasize that these funds are made available 
because this program is based on self-help, 
and because it has been assured by the wit- 
nesses who testified that land reforms, tax 
reforms, and social reforms will be among the 
principal objectives. The committee urges 
our administrators to withhold the commit- 
ment of funds made available in this bill 
until some of the aforementioned reforms 
have been accomplished or are in the process 
of being accomplished. 

PROJECT FINANCING AND CAPABILITY 

Furthermore, the committee wants it 
clearly understood that no project should be 
undertaken unless the local people or the lo- 
cal government is prepared to make a sizable 
contribution to the total cost of such under- 
taking. Our administrators should make 
the necessary study and evaluation of every 
project in order to determine that the local 
country has the capability to operate and 
maintain it once it has been completed. It 
should not be necessary for our Government 
to furnish funds or personne] to operate and 
maintain a project beyond a training period. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations discussed 
this subject. A number of members of 
the committee are now present. Surely 
some contribution should be made by the 
recipient countries, and the guidelines, 
which have been set forth in the report, 
were carefully worked out. In the light 
of the commentary which has been made 
on the floor of the Senate, I feel certain 
that the guidelines take on an even more 
precise meaning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to ask the Senator a question in connec- 
tion with the $500 million for inter- 
American social and economic coopera- 
tion. I am in complete agreement with 
the objectives of the bill, but I want to 
be sure that our aid goes to the people. 
I have spoken with some of the adminis- 
trators concerning the problems under 
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our present program, and I shall com- 
ment first on the housing projects. 

For one particular housing project, 
the U.S. Government is putting up the 
money at around 5-percent interest, but 
in turn the home buyer is being charged 
12 percent. 

In other areas the interest rates are 
even more prohibitive, running as high 
as 20 to 25 percent. 

Homes are being built which are sup- 
posed to cost about $5,000. Yet the 
homes are being sold to the people in 
that area at these prohibitive interest 
charges. The people who buy the homes 
know that they are financed with Amer- 
ican capital. Anyone who buys these 
homes certainly cannot afford to pay 12-, 
14-, or 20-percent interest. He looks 
upon those who are charging these rates 
as exploiters. The United States is be- 
ing charged with exploiting the people 
of these countries, when in reality we 
are not getting either interest or princi- 
pal in return. 

I think the main criticism of our for- 
eign aid has been that the aid has not 
gone to the people themselves. I wonder 
if we could not amend the bill so as to 
prohibit any interest rates in excess of 
6 percent to the ultimate borrower un- 
der any circumstance. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. How- 
ever, as he knows, an amendment of 
the type he proposes would be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill and would 
be subject to a point of order. 

I favor what the Senator from Dela- 
ware advocates. I suggest that he offer 
an amendment to the authorization bill; 
that hearings be held on it as soon as 
possible; and that the bill be reported. 
In that way we can make certain that 
the low-interest rates which the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has in mind will 
become a part of the act rather than, 
in this way, to be subject to an objection 
based on the fact that an amendment to 
the bill now under consideration would 
be legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and would be subject to a conference, 
which might knock it out, and therefore 
not be conducive to what the Senator 
from Delaware has in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not think we would be bothered by a 
conference, because I cannot conceive 
of the House conferees not being in 
agreement with us. 

I realize that this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. However, I think an 
acceptable amendment could be drafted 
which would be in the form of a proviso 
or a restriction; then it would be in 
order. I believe our problem in the past 
with respect to foreign aid programs has 
far too often been that we have moved 
through existing facilities which are 
perhaps not too popular with the peo- 
ple, or that we have operated through a 
group which has exploited the people. 
The result is that the United States is 
condemned for exploiting the people 
when in reality we have been giving aid 
in its entirety. 
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I know the Senator from Montana is 
in agreement with my basic proposal; 
but in this instance let us be realistic— 
the money, while we call it a loan, will 
not return to the U.S. Government. 

Therefore, at the very least, we should 
make certain that we are creating good 
will by channeling the benefits directly 
to the people. I do not think we accom- 
plish anything when we go into a coun- 
try and charge the small businessmen, 
the farmer, or the ordinary citizen who 
is buying a home, 12 to 14 percent, and 
sometimes 25 or 30 percent interest. 
Those rates are outrageous. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am in full and 
wholehearted accord with the statement 
of the Senator from Delaware. How- 
ever, I point out that if a proviso such 
as the Senator advocates were adopted 
and were not subject to a point of order 
in the Senate, and it went to conference, 
the same objection could be made in the 
House; and it would take only one ob- 
jector in that body to knock out the 
conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is my 
understanding that any provision that 
is approved by one body is not subject to 
a point of order by the other body. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This subject was 
brought up at length in the committee; 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] and, I believe, the Senator from 
Idaho and other Senators commented on 
the subject; and there was inserted in 
the committee report language which 
was included for the purpose of trying 
to take care of this situation. It was 
the clear understanding of the commit- 
tee, as I recall, that the respective agen- 
cies involved would have to report back 
to the committee; and quite detailed 
language was included in the report, on 
page 6, as follows: 

INTEREST RATES 

The committee concurs in the objectives 
sought to be accomplished through the pro- 
grams described herein. However, it wants 
to be assured that the funds made available 
to the Inter-American Development Bank 
are not going to be reloaned at usurious in- 
terest rates. 

In this connection, the committee recom- 
mends that the Department of State estab- 
lish a firm policy of interest rates at which 
the funds may be reloaned so that such rates 
of interest cannot be considered to be usuri- 
ous. Whenever it is brought to the atten- 
tion of the IDB that a lending agency, bank, 
or other institution has violated or obvi- 
ated its policy in any manner by the charg- 
ing of higher interest rates to the ultimate 
consumer of the loan, then it should be the 
policy of the IDB to cease to transact future 
business with such agency, bank, or other 
institution. 


That was discussed in the light of 
small business financing, housing co- 
operative financing, and the very point 
the Senator is making. 

It seems to me that at this point we 
can be satisfied with that language. We 
have asked for information in regard 
to the interest rates being charged; and 
we included this language in order to be 
sure that the interest rates do not rise, 
but, instead, go down. 

I think the point the Senator has 
made, in terms of having a reasonable 
rate, surely is well taken. I believe a 6- 
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percent rate would be a good one, not 
only for Latin America, but also for our 
own country. I know of cases in which 
farm loans, and also some small busi- 
ness loans, are made at rates higher than 
6 percent. 

We are asking for a reasonable in- 
terest rate. If the Senator will read 
what I said on this very point in the 
committee, he will see that not only 
2m Iin sympathy with his objective, but, 
in addition, I was making exactly the 
same point, although perhaps not as ef- 
fectively as the Senator from Delaware 
has made it—but with the same spirit 
and the same purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I realize 
that, and I know how the Senator from 
Minnesota feels about this matter. I 
also know that the intention of the 
committee is to achieve this same ob- 
jective. 

However, a committee report has no 
effect insofar as law is concerned. This 
afternoon I talked with one of the men 
who is to administer the fund, and he 
admits that this is a problem in a coun- 
try which has a standard interest rate 
of 15 percent or higher. Our problem 
is that in some of these countries an 
interest rate of 10, 12, or 15 percent is 
not regarded as usurious. 

However, I do not believe that we can 
build any good will in these countries 
when we endorse or support interest rates 
of 10, 12, or 15 percent: After all, if an 
interest rate of 15 or 20 percent is 
charged, it does not take long for the 
amount of the interest payments to ex- 
ceed the total amount of the loan. As 
a result the people will believe that we 
are exploiting them, whereas that cer- 
tainly is not our intention. 

I think, therefore, that consideration 
should be given to this point in connec- 
tion with any aid extended. 

An amendment should be adopted pro- 
tecting against such exorbitant rates 
being charged in connection with an 
program in which the U.S. Governmen 
participates. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Senator’s point about restricting the 
interest rate on loans made from these 
funds is a very good one. In my opinion, 
the bill could be amended to accomplish 
his purpose. If the Senate were to adopt 
an amendment simply restricting the 
use of the funds in loans to those car- 
rying 6 percent or less it should be in 
order. 

And if the amendment passed the test 
of being a limitation, it could be agreed 
to by the House conferees. But the 
House conferees would not have author- 
ity to agree to an amendment which 
was legislation, even if it were adopted 
in the Senate, unless it were taken back 
to the House and were agreed to by a 
separate vote there. 

But I believe it is in order for the 
Senate to write an amendment in the 
nature of a limitation—although I am 
not wholly persuaded as to the wisdom 
of making such a provision. 
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However if the language were some- 
thing like the following: 

Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at an interest rate in excess of 
6 percent. 


I believe that would constitute a limi- 
tation, would not be legislation, but 
would be in order here, and would be 
within the power of the House conferees 
to accept. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the suggestion. I think such 
an amendment could be drafted and 
would be in order, and I will attempt 
to draft such a provision. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 





AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Act of 
Bogota is a document of far-reaching 
implications. Conceived with vision and 
understanding, it must now be imple- 
mented. Today, we are taking a first 
step in putting some muscle on the 
skeletal framework of this act. 

The Act of Bogota at long last recog- 
nizes the realities we face, and have for 
a long time faced, in Latin America. All 
too often in the past we have undertaken 
programs which have actually reinforced 
the tragic conditions which have 
thwarted real progress there. 

I hope we are not under the impres- 
sion, as has been the case so often in 
the past, that we can cure our Latin 
American problems by making large 
gifts or soft loans of money. As a peo- 
ple, we are prone to rush pellmell into 
critical situations with large sums of 
ready cash. In the present instance we 
are on more sound footing, provided we 
fully understand, and provided we are 
prepared to follow the guidelines laid 
down by the Act of Bogota and by the 
act of the U.S. Congress of September 8, 
1960, which authorizes the appropria- 
tion we are now considering. 

In countries—and there are many in 
Latin America—where the privileged 
rich daily become richer, and the poor 
masses remain poverty stricken and mis- 
erable, where illiteracy continues virtu- 
ally unimproved, where housing is in all 
too many instances wretched, where gov- 
ernments are more interested in main- 
taining the status quo than in improving 
the lot of those at the base of the eco- 
nomic and social pyramid, where taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay is entirely 
foreign in concept, where monetary, 
banking, and credit systems are so 
archaic that interest rates are too high 
to permit legitimate economic expansion, 
no amount of money spent by the United 
States can be effective. 

At best, foreign aid can be but 
peripheral. At best, foreign aid can 
truly be helpful only if it spurs the kind 
of social and economic development that 
will provide a foundation for progress 
by the people. We are today appropriat- 
ing, in addition to the funds specifically 
earmarked for the rehabilitation of 
Chile, $500 million for the new programs 
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outlined in the Act of Bogota. This may 
sound like a great deal of money; and, 
indeed, it is. But when measured 
against the almost overwhelming prob- 
lems of our Latin American friends, we 
find that it amounts to only about $3 for 
each person in Latin America. There- 
fore, unless this money is properly spent, 
it will amount to very little benefit, if 
any. If it is properly spent, however, it 
can act as a catalytic agent to start a 
beneficial chain reaction throughout this 
hemisphere. 

For altogether too long we have dealt 
with the existing governments and in- 
stitutions of Latin America, often to the 
detriment of the majority of the people 
of the affected countries. Now we are 
to establish programs by this act, by the 
act of Congress of 1960, and in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act of 
Bogota, which directly affect the aspira- 
tions of the people. 

For all too long we have followed a 
“trickle-down” theory in foreign aid. 
We rejected this concept domestically at 
least 30 years ago, and, for the most part, 
50 years ago. 

This new approach today does not 
bypass governments. Obviously the gov- 
ernments of the host countries must 
cooperate. Indeed, they must whole- 
heartedly enter upon this self-help pro- 
gram if it is to be beneficial. But the 
benefits of this new approach will inure, 
if our aims are fulfilled, directly to the 
masses of the people. At least, this is 
the design. We must see to it that the 
design materializes. Otherwise the pro- 
gram should be stopped in any country 
that fails in social and economic 
improvement. 

Mr. President, this is truly a biparti- 
san program. The Act of Bogota was 
accomplished during the Eisenhower 
administration, as was the authorization 
act, which made possible today’s appro- 
priation. Therefore we can approach 
this problem, and we can hope for this 
new venture, unitedly. 

I hope every Member of Congress and 
all the peoples of the Americas will rec- 
ognize that we are embarking on a truly 
revolutionary program. This program is 
designed to promote change, not to 
reinforce the status quo. This program 
will not work unless those affected, espe- 
cially the wealthy and socially elite, are 
willing to accept the change. The pro- 
gram might do more harm than good if 
the host governments seek to obstruct 
the basic changes sought by the program. 

Many countries in Latin America need 
tax reform, need to adopt and to enforce 
the principle of taxation according to 
ability to pay. In many of these coun- 
tries the tax system, instead, is highly 
regressive, rather than progressive; and 
enforcement of a progressive tax pro- 
gram is just as important, and just as 
necessary, as its institution. 

Many of these countries need land 
reform to liberate the peasant from the 
control, political and social, as well as 
economic, of a few land-holding families. 

Many of these countries lack even ru- 
dimentary credit machinery, and their 
monetary and credit policies are such 
that inflation and exorbitantly usurious 
interest rates go hand in hand. 
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Education for the masses is too often 
lacking altogether. 

Housing, health, and sanitation meas- 
ures are deplorable. 

I have seen some of these conditions, 
and I have observed the social, eco- 
nomic, and political repercussions. 

It is upon these unfortunate condi- 
tions that the Communists play; and let 
us be warned that there is a tight core 
of well organized Communist machinery 
in almost every Latin American country. 

The principal danger of the success 
of communism in achieving complete 
seizure of Cuba is the example it pro- 
vides. It is to remove the conditions 
upon which communism feeds that the 
Congress and the administration are 
today supporting this program. 

A few weeks ago I had the privilege 
of going to Mexico, our great neighbor, 
as a member of a congressional delega- 
tion, to meet with a delegation of the 
Mexican Congress. I met and talked 
with many people, both in and out of 
government. The people were most hos- 
pitable and friendly, but I was unpre- 
pared for their sympathy for the Cuban 
revolution, or their toleration of Castro 
and his subversion of the stated aims of 
the Cuban revolution. 

I did not hear one Mexican, citizen or 
official, high or low, express opposition 
to Castro’s efforts to liberate the Cuban 
people. I heard widespread sentiment 
against Yankee exploitation. Indeed, 
when the Mexican people see a factory 
owned by a United States company ex- 
ploiting men, women, and children, un- 
der working conditions and at wages and 
at hours which we would never tolerate 
at home, this is Yankee imperialism as 
they see it. They do not see a farmer 
toiling faithfully and loyally on the pla- 
teau of Idaho, not a small businessman 
in Tennessee or Arizona. 

In some way we must require our 
businessmen and business institutions 
operating abroad to conform their con- 
duct to our national interest. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that all businessmen set a bad example. 
Indeed, I found in Mexico, as I found in 
other countries, American business in- 
stitutions which have an enlightened 
policy, a social consciousness, which are 
popular with the people. There are 
some whose activities deserve our spe- 
cial attention, such as the “‘freebooters,” 
the true exploiters. 

I heard complaints about lack of credit 
and high rates of interest being charged 
by banks and other lending institutions. 
Some of this is blamed upon the United 
States, perhaps unjustly in most in- 
stances. 

Upon my return, I took up this ques- 
tion with the president of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, because 
his bank operates many branches 
throughout Latin America. The presi- 
dent of the bank was most cooperative. 
I wish now to express publicly my ap- 
preciation for this. I have privately 
done so already. 

This bank makes loans at 12 percent 
interest in Mexico and up to 19% per- 
cent interest in Chile. Of course, these 
posted rates do not begin to tell the whole 
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story. As the August 1960, newsletter 
of the First National City Bank states: 

It must be borne in mind that money is 
frequently scarce at the bank’s minimum 
rates. Most borrowers able to obtain funds 
must pay higher rates. In many countries, 
there are commissions and other arrange- 
ments which increase the cost of borrowing. 
The effective interest costs thus are generally 
higher than the rates shown in the table; 
for a nui.ber of countries the posted rates 
are, in fact, nominal. 


Mr. President, if the subsidiaries of 
American banks charge high interest 
rates by our standards, the rates charged 
by Mexican banks will be indeed shock- 


I learned of business loans by Mexican 
banks at 34 percent interest. 

No economy can support genuine social 
progress under these conditions. These 
conditions are stifling to the economy 
and stultifying to social progress. 

One of the best ways to start this new 
program is effectively to encourage the 
governments of the host countries to 
make needed reforms. If such reforms 
are not made, we had better not extend 
credit and not expend U.S. Government 
aid funds in those countries. 

Fortunately, the guidelines are laid 
down in the authorization act. Perhaps 
they are not rigid enough, but the mean- 
ing and the intent are, I believe, clear. 
I hope they will be rigidly followed. 

The administration has given assur- 
ance that the guidelines laid down in 
the act last year will be followed, and 
that it is not intended to commit funds 
for these social development projects 
until the governments which are to be 
beneficiaries have given evidence of their 
determination and ability to carry 
through essential institutional and leg- 
islative changes. 

I want the administration to under- 
stand that the Congress, and particularly 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, will 
keep a close eye on the administration of 
the program, insofar as I can accomplish 
this. I believe other Senators share this 
view. 

No projects whatsoever should be un- 
dertaken in countries ruled without es- 
sential democratic tenets. 

No project should be undertaken in 
any country in which there are oppres- 
Sive interest rates and adequate credit 
machinery is nonexistent, unless steps 
are being taken to overcome these defi- 
ciencies. 

I would not impose a rule of perfec- 
tion. A proper start, with good will and 
intent, is important in some countries. 
The ability to carry through, and the 
determination and dedication to achieve 
change, to accomplish an enlightened so- 
cial objective, are necessary. 

I hope it is clear to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and to all the governments 
of Latin America that we have indeed 
undertaken a truly new departure. We 
are not supporting the status quo. We 
are deliberately seeking to promote 
change, to promote a social revolution— 
& peaceful revolution but nevertheless 
change—as rapidly as we can accomplish 
it throughout Latin America. We must 
do this if we are to avoid other Castros. 

We can be on the wave of the future 
only if we act wisely and determinedly. 
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We cannot be on the wave of the future 
if we continue to ignore the hopes, aims 
and aspirations of the masses of the peo- 
ple of Latin America. We cannot hope 
to be on the wave of the future if we 
support the status quo and if we over- 
look the misery of the masses of the peo- 
ple. If we continue to ignore those 
hopes, aims and aspirations, no amount 
of money expended in Latin America or 
anywhere else on military and economic 
programs will be of the least assistance 
in the long run either to the recipients 
or to the United States of America in 
the cause of freedom. 

In order to illustrate this I have pre- 
pared a bill to implement these inten- 
tions on my part. I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, the bill to amend the 
authorizing legislation for the Latin 
American aid program. It spells out 
pretty well the restrictions I have in 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1827) to provide for more 
meaningful assistance in the develop- 
ment of Latin America, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Gore, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR = INTER- 
AMERICAN SOCIAL AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6518) making appro- 
priations for the Inter-American social 
and economic cocperation program and 
the Chilean reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a few moments of the Senate’s 
time to talk about the so-called amend- 
ment to the Battle Act. 

Whatever sentiment I may have to- 
ward the bill under consideration—and 
I assure my colleagues that it is not 
favorable—I must admit that the pro- 
ponents of this legislation have dis- 
played a dogged determination which I 
would commend were it asserted with 
equal force in some other direction or 
for some other cause. 

This is not the first time that the sen- 
ior Senator from New Hampshire has 
found himself in the position of defend- 
ing the so-called Battle Act and trying 
to discourage those who -yould sub- 
merge it in the softening lotion which 
now bears the label of “S. 1215.” 

Neither is it the first time that such 
a bill has come to the floor with the 
added impetus of a favorable report 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Yes, Mr. President, the supporters of 
legislation to amend the Battle Act have 
been persistent. Those of us of opposite 
belief have been persistent too, but our 
ranks have thinned and the prospect of 
S. 1215 being rejected at this time is 
rather dim. 

Irrespective of the probable outcome, 
however, I want my position on this mat- 
ter to be perfectly clear. 
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I believe the Battle Act is a sound and 
necessary law. 

I believe this attempt to water down 
the act is unwise just as previous efforts 
in this direction were unwise. 

Because of these convictions, I have 
opposed similar legislation in the past, 
and I shall vote against this bill. 

In 1958, the then junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy, introduced 
an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Authorization Act which sought to modi- 
fy the provisions of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951, more 
commonly known as the Battle Act. I 
opposed this amendment and joined 
with former minority leader, Senator 
Knowland, and Senators of both parties, 
to defeat this bill by one vote. 

Then in 1959, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts joined with the senior 
Senator from Vermont {Mr. Arken] in 
cosponsorship of S. 1697 which contained 
precisely the same language as the 
bill before this body today. The bill 
passed the Senate by 9 votes over strong 
opposition. The House showed excellent 
judgment, in my estimation, in not tak- 
ing action on the measure. 

Now, here we go again—the same bill, 
just as unsound and impractical as ever, 
and perhaps more so under current 
world conditions. 

To vote for this bill, in my judgment, 
is to place a stamp of approval on ex- 
tending economic aid to Communist 
satellite nations, and on condoning trade 
in strategic materials between Commu- 
nist-dominated countries and nations 
who are receiving mutual security as- 
sistance from the United States. 

Frankly, I am not prepared to put my 
stamp of approval on either of these 
proposals. 

Each new day brings further proof of 
the need for firmness in our approach to 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

Certainly there is nothing firm in the 
approach provided by this bill. 

I believe that such a change in policy 
will not help the unfortunate people who 
are living in Communist-dominated 
countries, but will assist only the present 
regimes of these countries and strength- 
en the puppet leaders who take their or- 
ders from Moscow. 

The sponsors of this amendment ap- 
parently believe in the theory that 
economic aid to a Communist-dominated 
country will somehow, through the proc- 
ess of osmosis, filter through to the op- 
pressed people of that country. That is 
one theory. 

The Senator from New Hampshire does 
not for one moment agree with that 
theory. I believe that such aid will only 
help strengthen the stranglehold which 
the Communist masters maintain on 
their victims. I want to help the victims 
of Communist aggression just as much 
as any Member of this body, but I want 
to be sure the people, and not their Red 
oppressors, receive our assistance. If we 
allow ourselves to pump aid—American 
supplies, equipment, and funds—to pup- 
pet governments under Red control, we 
are simply easing the economic pressure 
on Moscow, at the expense of American 
taxpayers. 
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I submit that the Communist bloc has 
already grown to Frankenstein dimen- 
sions and I hardly think this is the time 
for us to begin feeding the monster vita- 
min pills. I would feel a whole lot bet- 
ter if we were spending our time at the 
moment seeking ways and means of 
strengthening the free world rather than 
trying to help countries which are linked 
politically, economically, and militarily 
to a force dedicated to our destruction. 

The bill may pass, Mr. President, de- 
spite the efforts of the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire; but, if it does, I 
will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I opposed it. I do not 
want the history books to record that a 
blunder such as the one being contem- 
plated failed to arouse strong dissent in 
this body. 

I sincerely hope that a majority of 
my colleagues will recognize the dangers 
of amending the Battle Act and will 
join with me in casting a negative vote 
on S. 1215. 

I have in my hand an article from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 9, 
1961. It states as follows: 

CzecHs PLEDGE SUPPORT TO CUBA 

Key West, Fia., May 9.—The Czechoslo- 
vakian Ambassador to Cuba says his country 
will back Fidel Castro’s revolution with eco- 
nomic and, if need be, military assistance. 

Valdemar Tolbichek told a_ television 
audience in Havana last night that ‘““Czecho- 
slovakia avows full support of the revolu- 
tion, economically and, if need be, by direct 
military assistance to the end.” 


The statement is that of the official 
representative of Czechoslovakia in 
Cuba. I point out that although our 
State Department contends that we will 
not give aid to such a country as Czech- 
oslovakia, under this bill the Depart- 
ment would be allowed to do so. 

I now have in my hand an article from 
the Washington Post, issue of April 29, 
1961, relative to another country. It 
states as follows: 

GOMULKA Hits KENNEDY FOR DECEIT 


Warsaw, April 28—Poland’s Wladyslaw 
Gomulka today lashed out at President Ken- 
nedy for what he called “pitiful and deceit- 
ful” statements about this country. 

“The Polish people do not need American 
lectures on freedom—even if the lecturer 
is the President himself,” Gomulka said. 

(Gomulka apparently referred to a speech 
which Mr. Kennedy made on April 20 to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington. Speaking of the effort of Cuban 
refugees to overthrow the regime of Fidel 
Castro, Mr. Kennedy spoke of “the long 
rolicall of refugees who cannot now go 
back—to Hungary, to North Korea, or to 
North Vietnam, or to East Germany, or to 
Poland, or to any of the other lands from 
which a steady stream of refugees pours 
forth.”’) 

The Polish Communist leader’s remarks 
were the first personal attack on the Presi- 
dent since Mr. Kennedy’s election. Gomulka 
spoke at a Polish-Rumanian friendship rally 
of 1,500 persons. A Romanian delegation 
headed by Communist Boss Gheorghe 
Gheorgiu-Dej was present. 

Gomulka said the Polish people support 
their government's international policies and 
those of the socialist bloc. 


I do not always agree with President 
Kennedy. I certainly do not agree with 
his support of this proposed legislation. 
When the President made his statement 
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to the newspaper editors which Gomulka 
attacked he was speaking correctly. It ill 
becomes the head of a Communist coun- 
try to attack the President of the United 
States especially when we have been 
helping that foreign country, in this case 
Poland, over the last few years, at the 
expense of American taxpayers. 

This is the type of thanks which Amer- 
ica is getting. I can see no sense in our 
permitting a further lowering of the 
bars to allow the shipment by the 
United States or by our allies of goods 
to Communist countries. How anybody 
can believe for a moment that Czech- 
oslovakia or any of the other countries 
which are dominated by the Soviets will 
in any way be helpful to us, I do not 
know. I do not see how the unfortunate 
people of Red satellite countries can be 
aided in this way, because the aid goes 
to the governments of these countries. 
The only possibility of aiding the people 
is, apparently, through the process of 
osmosis—by letting the aid _ trickle 
down—but, frankly, this is a naive and 
ridiculous theory. 

If we were able to give the aid directly 
to the Polish people or directly to the in- 
dividuals who are suffering in some other 
Communist dominated country, I would 
feel differently about this bill to amend 
the Battle Act. However, when it comes 
to strengthening the hands of those who 
are grinding the people into the dirt, 
I am against it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to com- 
mend the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire for the 
magnificent address he has just made. 
I should like to ask him if he was in- 
formed some time ago, when we fur- 
nished wheat to Poland, that the Polish 
Government received the wheat and dis- 
tributed it to the people of Poland with- 
out giving them the information that it 
had come from the United States. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is not a policy of 
that kind of assistance to a Communist- 
dominated country, such as Poland, 
simply a move to support the economy 
of the Communists? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It certainly is. 

Mr. THURMOND. Since they are 
Communist-dominated, if the economy 
of Poland has become so weak and so 
much in need of assistance, it is ap- 
parent that Russia would have to fur- 
nish the assistance, or the people of 
Poland would then know what has 
caused that situation. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Whereas, if we 
send assistance over there, they will 
feel that the United States is doing it 
out of the goodness of their hearts and 
the Polish Government will get the 
credit for it and the people will not 
know where the aid comes from. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not unsound 
for our country to support the Commu- 
nist-dominated countries regardless of 
where they are located? 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator and great patriot 
from South Carolina in the position he 
takes. Whatever assistance we give to 
the Moscow-directed puppet regimes re- 
= the economic strain on the Krem- 
in. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does not the bill 
also give to the President the authority 
to extend financial or economic aid to 
any Communist-dominated country, ex- 
cept the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
North Korea and North Vietnam, and 
also transfers from the President to the 
Battle Act Administrator the authority 
to continue aid to a country which 
knowingly has permitted the shipment 
of strategic materials to a Soviet bloc 
nation? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is an accurate 
statement. 

Mr. THURMOND. How does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire feel about it? 

Mr. BRIDGES. :I am naturally op- 
posed to it. Under the provision which 
the Senator describes, this country 
could find itself in the position of send- 
ing financial aid to a country outside 
the Iron Curtain only to have that aid 
translated into armaments destined for 
the Communist bloc. As I said to the 
Senate, if I could be sure that we would 
be assisting only the helpless people 
behind the Iron Curtain, I would be in 
favor of it. However, when the aid may 
go to a government which is at the same 
time attacking the United States, and 
giving aid to our potential enemy, and 
insulting our President, then I must op- 
pose it in principle. 

Mr. THURMOND. The very govern- 
ments which would receive the aid and 
would not tell the people where the aid 
came from are at the same time attack- 
ing our form of government, our Presi- 
dent, and the people of this country. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That 
right. 

Mr. THURMOND. Are they not tear- 
ing down the foundations of our Gov- 
ernment at the same time that we are 
assisting their government to stay in 
power by giving them aid, which they in 
turn would give to their people, without 
letting the people know where the aid 
came from? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. The _ distin- 
guished Senator has a complete grasp 
of the situation and the dangers in- 
volved. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is there not a 
danger in allowing the Battle Act Ad- 
ministrator to continue to aid a country 
which knowingly has permitted strategic 
shipments to be made to a Soviet bloc 
nation, and would that not be putting 
into the hands of a Soviet-dominated 
country strategic materials which it 
could use against us in time of emer- 
gency or war? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. I remember 
very well that in 1937 and 1938, prior to 
World War II, I submitted in the Senate 
a resolution prohibiting the shipment of 
scrap iron and steel to Japan, It was op- 
posed by the administration at that time 
and by many in the Senate. I predicted 
that the material would some day come 
back to us in the bodies of American 
boys. It did, at Pearl Harbor and for 
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the next 4 years. I am sure that if we 
foolishly permit ourselves to get involved 
in a similar situation after first weaken- 
ing the Battle Act, then we will have 
learned little from this lesson of history. 

Mr. THURMOND. Again I congratu- 
late the able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his sound and sane position on 
this subject. I feel encouraged by his 
expressions. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For the purposes of 
the record and to ascertain whether or 
not the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Ohio have a com- 
mon understanding of the substance of 
the bill, may I ask whether the Senator 
from New Hampshire concurs with this 
description of what the bill provides? 
In the discretion of the President of the 
United States, when he deems that the 
security of the country will be served 
thereby, he may extend financial or eco- 
nomic assistance to a country other than 
the Soviet Union and a Soviet-dominated 
nation in the Far East, even though the 
recipient country is sending to Commu- 
nist Russia or to a Communist-domi- 
nated nation arms, ammunitions, imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy material, or 
materials of primary strategic signifi- 
cance used in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is my under- 
standing. I have just read a statement 
about Czechoslovakia. While it is indi- 
cated by representatives of our Govern- 
ment that we have no intention of fur- 
nishing aid to Czechoslovakia, we know 
that a part of the equipment that re- 
pulsed the recent landing of Cuban 
patriots on Cuban soil consisted of arms 
and ammunition and equipment that 
Czechoslovakia had sent to Cuba. 

There is no one who would like to help 
the people of Poland, for example, more 
than I, if the aid went directly to the 
Polish people. But when we are asked 
to give aid to a regime which is attacking 
our country, our people, and our Presi- 
dent, when all that the aid will do will 
be to strengthen the grip of that regime 
upon the oppressed people, I simply can- 
not and will not support it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
fully realize that there is overwhelming 
support in this body for H.R. 6518, which 
would appropriate $500 million for the 
inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and $100 million 
for Chilean reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation aid. Recently there was over- 
whelming support for the bill in the 
Committee on Appropriations, where I 
cast a negative vote. There will be no 
yea-and-nay vote on the bill so I think, 
in order to make the record clear, I must 
say that I share the concern of Senators 
like the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], who have indicated 
that as we face the serious threat of 
Communist aggression and infiltration 
in Latin American countries, we must 
tighten our belts and cooperate in every 
way to stabilize the social conditions and 
improve the economies of our neighbors 
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to the south, so as to enable them better 
to withstand the Soviet onslaught. 

As we consider committing ourselves 
now to another program, which will prob- 
ably involve the expenditure of $2,500 
million in the next 10 years, attention 
must be called to the fact that in 1960, 
by an overwhelming vote, the Senate 
approved participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. We committed the US. 
Government to contribute $450 million 
to that cooperative program with our 
Latin American friends. 

Because I wish to strengthen the econ- 
omies in Latin America, I voted last 
year for the participation by the United 
States in that program. However, it 
seems illogical at this time, before the 
first program actually gets underway, to 
initiate a second program. According 
to Secretary of State Dillon and Under 
Secretary of State Ball, in testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, 
this will be a long-range program, one 
which will probably last at least 10 
years. If we make this commitment, it 
will be extremely difficult to break faith 
with our neighbors in Latin America. 

While there is an overwhelming de- 
sire on the part of Congress to demon- 
strate vividly and emphatically that we 
wish to help our Latin American neigh- 
bors, I believe we are initiating a pro- 
gram without giving very careful con- 
sideration to the far-reaching impact, 
because we know there will be contro- 
versies over the various policies involved 
in the program. 

Last week one Washington news- 
paper published an article reporting 
that President Frondizi, of Argentina, 
was already taking issue with President 
Kennedy over the terms and policies in- 
corporated in the inter-American pro- 
gram for social progress. It was re- 
ported that President Frondizi said he 
wanted this money utilized to build 
business installations of various kinds. 
President Kennedy indicated, according 
to the press report, that he believes em- 
phasis should be placed upon the social 
revolution which is involved in this pro- 
gram. 

If our government and our country 
are to continue to assert the enlightened 
and forceful leadership which is essen- 
tial, if we are to continue to strengthen 
the countries of this hemisphere, then 
let us realize that we cannot adopt a 
program which may contribute to the 
bankruptcy of our own Government. 

An hour or so ago, I took from the 
news ticker a United Press Interna- 
tional dispatch under a Washington 
dateline, from which I quote: 

President Kennedy is considering a $600 
million boost for the U.S. space program. 
A usually well informed congressional source 
told UPI today the President has just about 
decided to recommend to Congress a $500 
million increase for the civilian space agency 
and $100 million for space projects in the 
Department of Defense. Other sources said 
the increases under consideration for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1 were un- 
derstood to be just the beginning of a 
greatly expanded long-range space effort. 


So Congress will soon receive a budget 
request for $600 million, and we will 
very enthusiastically accept this propos- 
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al to provide $600 million to accelerate 
our space development program, be- 
cause we know it is essential in the 
competition with the Soviet: nations. 

Within the past week, the House 
Committee on Armed Services provided 
more than $100 million in excess of the 
budget requested by the President to 
procure bombers for the Strategic Air 
Command. I understand that within 
the past 24 hours the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services approved an au- 
thorization bill which includes about 
$12,500 million to expand our national 
defense. 

What is significant is that the Sen- 
ate committee increased the budget re- 
quest of the President by about half a 
billion dollars to procure additional 
manned bombers for the Strategic Air 
Command. 

I shall probably very vigorously sup- 
port the proposal to provide additional 
bombers, because about 10 days ago I 
attended a hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Appropriations, at 
which it was indicated that no funds 
will be sought in the coming year to 
provide B—-52 bombers or B-58 bombers. 
We are phasing out the B—47’s, and we 
are cutting back research and develop- 
ment of the B—70 bombers, because com- 
plete reliance is placed upon potential 
missile developments and their effective- 
ness. 

WILL EXPAND FEDERAL SPENDING 

I feel certain that Senators realize that 
not only will these highly meritorious 
proposals receive wholehearted support, 
but that many proposals will be made 
to expand Federal spending on the 
domestic front. What does this mean? 
It means that in the next fiscal year we 
shall probably face a deficit of $4 billion 
or $5 billion, thus accentuating inflation, 
which constitutes the greatest threat to 
the solidarity of our country today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly it is false 
security for us to believe that in the field 
of foreign relations or in the national 
defense program we can win a war mere- 
ly with a checkbook. The McClellan 
committee has spent the last 2 weeks 
taking testimony concerning the work 
stoppages and the slowdowns in mis- 
sile development at Cape Canaveral. 
Approximately 90,000 man-days have 
been lost. Witness after witness said 
that this occurrence set our program 
back many months, because the delays 
cannot be measured simply by enumerat- 
ing 90,000 man-days. The delays set in 
motion a chain reaction, because one 
department, one experiment, or one 
building is dependent upon what hap- 
pens ahead of it. 

So it results in many delays. I hope 
the Congress and the administration will 
give attention to this situation, and will 
realize that we are not behind in the 
missile race because of a lack of dol- 
lars; we are behind because there have 
been, among other things, work stop- 
pages and workers leaving the job, slow- 
downs, and other acts that our Govern- 
ment has wrongfully tolerated. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for his 
contribution. 


SPECIAL FINANCING NEEDED 


Mr. President, when Secretary Dillon 
and Under Secretary of State Ball testi- 
fied before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on this appropriation bill, I asked 
whether there would be submitted to 
the Congress any recommendations for 
increasing taxes in order to finance this 
new, long-range spending program in 
Latin America—which, of course, will 
automatically increase our annual 
deficits by the amount of the annual 
appropriations. The reply by Secretary 
Dillon indicates that too frequently 
those in charge of formulating our for- 
eign policy, especially the economic and 
financial aspects of that policy, are 
completely blind to the fact that when 
we incur deficits, we are not helping 
ourselves and we are not helping the 
recipient nations. 

At this time I wish to emphasize that 
while I wholeheartedly approve of pro- 
grams which will stabilize conditions in 
Latin America, I am fearful that we are 
making commitments which will not 
achieve those objectives, will not gain 
us friends, and will not solidify all the 
nations in this hemisphere; and that 
once more we shall be making a tragic 
mistake and shall be blundering by try- 
ing to provide money with which to 
dictate to the countries which are to be 
the recipients of this financial aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a brief colloquy which appears 
on page 46 of the hearings. It deals 
with the necessity to increase taxes, just 
as we adopted a new tax program in 
order to finance the highway program. 
It is time for us to become realistic; and 
we should not deliberately jeopardize 
either the security of our Republic or 
the security of our friends in Latin 
America. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearings was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Dworsuak. As a part of this long- 
rahge program, which is commendable in 
many ways as compared to an annual pro- 
gram, are you recommending to the Con- 
gress any means for increasing taxes to 
finance this plan so that we will not auto- 
matically increase our annual deficits by this 
amount? 

Secretary Drton. I would say that ques- 
tion should come to me. 

We do not expect that we will have any 
increases in taxes. 

Senator DworsHak. How are you going to 
finance this? 

Secretary DILLon. Except such increases as 
compensate for the investment incentive pro- 
gram which we are suggesting, we do not 
feel that this program in itself will lead 
to U.S. Government deficits. 

It is true we have a deficit this year and 
we will have a deficit next year, but not due 
solely to this program or even to a major 
extent to this program. 

Senator DworsHa4k. How do you finance 
this money, then, Mr. Secretary? 

Secre Drtton. Through the general 
revenues of the United States. 

Senator DworsHax. Does it not to that 
extent contribute to the expenditures and 
thereby will be refiected in the final com- 
putation of the deficit or surplus? 

Secretary DILLton. That is correct. 
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But we don’t think we need any extra 
specific taxes for the purpose of taking care 
of this particular appropriation any more 
than we need extra additional taxes to take 
care of the unemployment compensation. 

Senator DworsHAak. We did on the high- 
way program, did we not? 

Secretary DILLON. We had to take care of 
that. We had to ask specific taxes. 

Senator DworsHaAk. We might follow the 
same procedure on this. 

Secretary Ditton. We are not suggesting it 
in this case, Senator. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in speak- 
ing briefly on the bill, it is my purpose to 
call the attention of my colleagues and 
the attention of the administration to 
the fact that what we are doing—laud- 
able though it is, and even though I will 
support it—is inadequate. This is a very 
important point, but I do not believe it 
has been made thus far. I think it is 
essential that we understand it, because 
in our attempts to make this program 
adequate, we can do some effective things 
which will not cost us money. I make 
this point in response to the remarks 
made by our friend, the Senator from 
Idaho {Mr. DworsHak]. So I point out 
that in our attempts to make this pro- 
gram adequate, some of the things we 
can do may very well involve investments, 
both public and private, from our friends 
and allies in Europe, as well as from the 
private economic system in the United 
States and in other countries. 

Our objective is success. But if we 
imagine that we can successfully coun- 
ter the Communist economic offensive, 
as it is manifesting itself in Latin Amer- 
ica, by appropriating the amounts called 
for by this bill, and if we believe that 
will be sufficient, we shall find that to 
be a snare and a delusion. 

Therefore, in connection with this 
matter, I cannot remain silent. 

Mr. President, as to the need, let me 
say that the latest estimates indicate 
that for the next 10 years, the foreign 
public loan and grant needs of Latin 
America will average between $1,500 
million and $2,500 million annually. Mr. 
President, generally speaking, the broad 
average of our public investments in 
Latin America during the last 10 years 
has been at the rate of approximately 
$600 million a year, which is about the 
amount this bill provides; $1,500 mil- 
lion to $2,500 million is roughly 3 or 
4 times that amount. Yet that is needed 
in order to bring about a 2 percent 
per capita growth rate in the devel- 
opment of Latin American countries; 
and it is generally conceded that that 
is about the minimum growth rate with 
which we can get by and still can offer a 
really competitive factor to what the 
Communists promise to achieve by 
means of the iron discipline and the de- 
privation of freedom which they seek to 
impose upon countries. 

Mr. President, the fact that Castro- 
ism is rife in Latin America—and it is, 
and that has been testified to here, to- 
day—is attributable to what the com- 
mittee itself states in the report. In that 
connection, I now read from page 3 of 
the report: 

The fruits of the economic development 
process have not been spread throughout the 
populace of many of these nations. This 
imbalance in the development process has 
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created a breeding ground for unrest as 
major segments of the population in Latin 
American countries see the benefits that eco- 
nomic development bring but fail to partici- 
pate in those benefits. It is this unrest upon 
which communism is seeking to feed in order 
to strengthen its influence. 


So, Mr. President, first and foremost, 
we are satisfying only a small part of the 
need. 

Aside from the need for public funds, 
let us also understand that we carry on 
an enormous trade with Latin America. 
Indeed, approximately 44 percent of 
Latin American exports are taken by the 
United States. Let us also remember 
that 35 percent of all Latin American ex- 
ports are taken by Western Europe. Let 
us also remember that Latin America is 
in very grave trouble in terms of its de- 
velopment, because Latin America’s 
share of world exports has dropped very 
materially—from 11.1 percent in 1950 to 
7.1 percent in 1959, the last year for 
which we have such figures. 

So in Latin America there is not only 
a challenge by the Communists, but 
there is also social injustice, as the com- 
mittee report states, and there is also 
a declining rate of Latin American ex- 
ports, which in a real sense and a direct 
financial sense is far more important to 
Latin America than even aid itself. 

Mr. President, what is to be done? 
This is the main point I should like to 
leave with the Senate, in connection with 
this matter. 

First, Mr. President, we need at least 
to double the aid to Latin America, which 
in this bill is fixed at $600 million. I 
agree that we cannot appropriate all 
that is needed, nor should we be called 
upon to appropriate it. But we can 
give diplomatic leadership to our NATO 
allies. Mr. Rusk is now in Oslo, and 
perhaps is discussing this very matter 
with our NATO allies. This approach, 
Mr. President, is the approach of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, which the Senate rat- 
ified only a short time ago. This is one 
way in which Europe’s new-found pros- 
perity can be manifested most effectively. 

I urge our administration to move 
into that situation with the boldness 
and the vigor it promised in the course 
of the campaign last year, in order to 
make good on the opportunity really to 
do the job in the massive way that Latin 
America needs, and which we have found 
from hard experience is the only real 
answer to the Communist drive itself. 
For where we have acted massively, as 
we did in Europe, by means of the Mar- 
shall plan, we have been successful; but 
where we have “piddled,”’ we have been 
unsuccessful; and that has been the 
postwar history of the economic aid and 
technical assistance given by the United 
States. Where we have “piddled,” we 
have been unsuccessful. ‘This has been 
the postwar history of the economic and 
technical assistance of the United 
States. 

First, let us get the Europeans into 
the act with us, and double the amount 
which is contemplated for Latin Ameri- 
can economic development plans, from 
$600 million to $1,200 million. It can be 
done. It requires our leadership to bring 
it about. 
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Second, the economic system is criti- 
cally important in this whole situation. 
Just as South America cannot long sur- 
vive without trade, so it cannot long 
survive without private investments. 

In recent years our private investment 
in Latin America has averaged about 
half a billion dollars a year. Indeed, we 
have a private investment of more than 
$8 billion. The trouble is that half of 
it is in the extractive industries, such 
as oil, in Venezuela, and in very few 
countries. So we must attract private 
investment by favorable tax considera- 
tion, by diplomatic treaties with respect 
to taxes which do not provide double 
taxation, by making investment guaran- 
tees far more attractive than they are 
today, and by getting the Export-Import 
Bank to be far more liberal than it is 
now, though I am confident that under 
Mr. Linder, it will be—all this so there 
will be at least a doubling in the amount 
of private investment in Latin America. 

The third point is what Latin Amer- 
ica itself must do. I like very much what 
President Kennedy said, in sending his 
message to Congress on this subject, to 
the effect that we should expect an in- 
tensive program of self-help from Latin 
America. I hope every Senator who 
speaks will encourage the President to 
keep his back stiff on that subject. 

I thoroughly endorse what the Sena- 
tor from Delaware proposes to do, 
namely, to establish an interest stand- 
ard so that Latin Americans will not 
be victimized on interest rates which 
prevail there, but which interest rates 
should not tolerate when our money is 
being loaned to that area of the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator not 
interpret the intent of the legislation as 
set forth in the committee report as op- 
posing the lending of money in any Latin 
American country at higher than the 
legal bank loan rate in that country? 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. Whether the amendment 
is adopted or not, although I hope it will 
be—it may be thought to encumber and 
make difficult the matter of legislating— 
I shall take the report to mean precise- 
ly that. I hope very much, from what 
the Senator, who is a member of the 
committee, has said, and from what I 
and others say, it will be crystal clear to 
our administration that we expect it to 
keep its back stiff on this issue. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the maximum 
legal rate in many Latin American coun- 
tries is 12 percent. Yet they are un- 
able to get loans from the banks. As 
I understand, they must go to finance 
companies, which in some cases are un- 
doubtedly established by the banks, and 
must pay as high as 36 percent to get 
the money, even though the legal limit 
of a bank loan is 12 percent. I think we 
ought to have an understanding that 
the money shall not be loaned in any 
country or to any person or institution 
that will exact from the people more 
than the legal bank interest rate in that 
country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Under the practicalities 
of the situation, that may be all we can 
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do. In view of the urgency for getting 
this done, we will have to do it that way 
at this time. 

I also hope this legislation will help 
our Government throw itself behind the 
general process of bringing down the 
interest rate structure in the Latin- 
American countries. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it will. 

Mr. JAVITS. One way to do it is 
through the fact that there will be more 
development if we help other countries 
do it effectively, but the other way to do 
it is to have an impact on interest rates 
in order to bring them down to a lower 
basis by the terms which we fix with 
respect to the way our money is to be 
used. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think the re- 
port of the committee will effect a cure 
in the situation which exists in many 
countries to the south of us, but I think 
it will exert an influence on the rate 
structure, and perhaps improve the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
agree with him. I hope very much the 
statement of the eloquent and distin- 
guished Senator, and the committee re- 
port, and my own humble efforts will 
help make the situation crystal clear. I 
am certainly delighted to be joined by 
so distinguished a Senator as my es- 
teemed colleague, the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Before the Sen- 
ator gets too far away from his com- 
ments on the need for private capital 
investment, I should like to join him in 
agreeing that this is the great area we 
must encourage. I think the Senator 
will agree that the help the Government 
can give in creating new jobs or de- 
veloping the economy is extremely lim- 
ited, and that there must be more pri- 
vate capital investment. 

Is it the Senator’s understanding that, 
because of Castro’s ability to expropriate 
American property at will, instead of 
dollars flowing into the Latin-American 
countries in the quantities that pre- 
vailed 2 or 3 years ago, they are now 
flowing out of the Latin-American coun- 
tries? 

Mr. JAVITS. My understanding is 
that the kind of thing that took place 
in Cuba sets back capital investment 
and scares it. I am not acquainted with 
the figures, as to whether the outflow 
from Latin America is greater than the 
inflow. Nevertheless, it is entirely true 
that when there is a Castro situation or, 
as happened in Mexico some years ago, 
there is an expropriation of the oil 
interests, there is immediately a dele- 
terious effect, a reverse effect in private 
investment through the whole hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know 
the amount of the outflow, either. I 
have inquired from the two major 
sources. Unfortunately, I did not ask in 
time to get the information for this de- 
bate. I am told, however, on unim- 
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peachable authority, that in the last year 
one billion American dollars flowed out 
of Venezuela and either came back to 
this country or went into foreign coun- 
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tries where it has been deposited for 
those people. 

It is my fear that we may with the 
right hand try to do some good and with 
the left hand do much harm by two 
things: First, if we adopt certain tax 
proposals that would discourage foreign 
investment, as contained in President 
Kennedy’s tax program, and, the other, 
by allowing the Castro situation to con- 
tinue, which is bound to have a bad 
effect all over Latin America. 

I think, as we consider what we can 
do for our Latin-American friends, we 
should also consider what we must do to 
put our own political house in order, 
sO we can adequately take care of the 
people in South and Central America 
and Mexico. 

We often tell our Latin-American 
friends that they must put their house 
in order. I think they are perfectly 
proper in looking to the north of them 
and telling us to get our political house 
in order, so that our help is not offset 
by harm we may do in other fields. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has un- 
derlined and emphasized the point I 
wished to make, that this is the major 
effort we must make. When someone in 
Congress says, “This is inadequate,” 
others jump up and say, “Let us double 
the appropriation,” instead of using the 
boldness that President Kennedy talked 
about, and our brains in order to bring 
about two and three times what is here 
involved by using ingenuity and enter- 
prise in terms of getting our European 
allies, who can afford it, to join. Also 
we should think in terms of having our 
free enterprise system join in the effort, 
in which it can make a profit as well as 
do something in the interest of being 
constructive in terms of strengthening 
the domestic economy. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my re- 
marks in a minute. 

To summarize, the need is very great. 
We can help to meet the need with 
European partners, called for by the 
OECD, and Europeans can assist be- 
cause of their new-found, more prosper- 
ous condition. 

We need large private investment. We 
must encourage it in our own legislation. 

I now come to the administration. 
We must have encouragement also from 
the countries in which such investment 
is required, first, by some respect for in- 
vestments, perhaps through an invest- 
ment code; or, second, by a willingness 
to enter into treaties of friendship and 
commerce which provide for proper tax 
treatment of private investment; or, 
third, through the understanding that 
the people investing their money oc- 
casionally will want someone in the 
country to look after it. Therefore, 
many policies which are pursed in Latin- 
American countries which prevent any- 
body from entering the country in a 
supervisory capacity must be recon- 
sidered. 

All this, our Government should un- 
derstand, can be at least as important as 
aid in stimulating other sources of capi- 
tal quite apart from government, since 
capital is critically important to all of 
these countries. 

I now come to the question of trade, 
which is along the same line. It is a 
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fact that through restrictions on the 
importation of such things as coffee and 
sugar from Latin American countries 
European governments are materially 
restricting the amount of trade they 
ought to be doing with Latin America 
now, also in view of their new-found 
prosperity. Our Government can help 
Latin America by using its influence with 
our European allies in order to reduce 
barriers to Latin American trade. 

Finally, there is the matter of tech- 
nical assistance. The private economic 
system of the United States has an 
enormous potential for technical assist- 
ance, for providing technicians out of its 
tremendous reserves of technical skills 
to help in Latin America. Our Govern- 
ment has not yet developed ways and 
means for inducing business to give up 
@ man or a woman for 2 years or 3 
years in order to do this kind of job. 
The same technical assistance resources 
are available among our European allies, 
just as the same private economic system 
can be extremely useful in private in- 
vestment, together with our own, in 
supporting what our Government should 
do with respect to Latin America. 

I hope the administration understands 
that this program will be completely in- 
adequate to do the job of beating the 
Communists in Latin America. I hope 
the administration will use its boldness, 
initiative, and ingenuity along the lines 
to which I have referred, which have 
been developed ih the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians, an organization with which I 
happen to be closely connected, and in 
other organizations, and perhaps along 
other lines it can discover itself, in order 
to at least bring about a measure of 
progress by devoting to this task the 
amount of resources required for the 
progress we seek. 

Let us understand that every doctrine 
of “hands across the sea” is now subordi- 
nated to the fact that we are in a tough, 
grim war. The only thing that will 
count in terms of survival is success. 
We must make available the means and 
the men with which to attain that suc- 
cess. Nothing less than success will do, 
no matter how deserving the effort. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague for the 
fine presentation he has made. I agree 
entirely with the views he has expressed. 
I find great comfort in the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. I hope our Government 
will administer the program with good 
judgment and sympathetic understand- 
ing for the Latin American problems, so 
that the money we appropriate will bring 
maximum benefits to our neighbors to 
the south. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithank my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the authorization now before 
the Congress is to provide funds for the 
program of aid and assistance outlined 
last year in the Act of Bogota. This aid 
will go into works and projects that can 
be expected directly to affect the peo- 
ples of Latin American countries and 
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bringing about perceptible improvements 
in living conditions and aspirations. 

The program, which was outlined last 
year by President Eisenhower and au- 
thorized at that time, is not a hasty 
move to combat Castro’s efforts. It has 
been under study and development since 
1958 when then President Kubitschek of 
Brazil suggested Operation Pan Ameri- 
can to meet the problem of social and 
economic betterment as well as develop- 
ment throughout the hemisphere. 

The aim of the program is social 
progress, by overcoming the barriers of 
geographical and social isolation, indi- 
vidual illiteracy and lack of educational 
opportunities, archaic tax and land 
structures, and any other such institu- 
tional or traditional obstacles to broad 
participation in economic growth. 

The cooperative efforts that are being 
exerted by the United States and other 
Latin American nations present a stark 
and vivid contrast to the tactics now be- 
ing pursued by Castro and his Com- 
munist mentors. Government by firing 
squad, expulsion of priests, closing of 
mission schools, and a continued influx 
of Soviet military advisers reveal beyond 
doubt that Castro is a lot more con- 
cerned with maintaining his own posi- 
tion than he is with helping the people 
of Cuba. Under Castro’s guidance, Cuba 
is rapidly becoming a horrible example 
for the whole hemisphere, a warning 
more effective than mere words, as to 
what communism really means. 

The appropriation now under consid- 
eration should give the United States a 
welcome opportunity to show our true 
colors, our genuine concern for economic 
progress and for political freedoms. I 
hope that the Government will admin- 
ister the program with good judgment 
and sympathetic understanding for 
Latin American problems so that the 
money here appropriated will bring 
maximum benefits for our neighbors to 
the South. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PELL 
in the chair). The bill is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and the following: 

Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at an interest rate in excess of 
eight per centum per annum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, after conferring with the 
Treasury Department and members of 
the committee, we have placed the ceil- 
ing at 8 percent rather than the first 
proposed 6 percent. 

Mr. President, I should like for the 
Recorp to show that this is a ceiling and 
not a suggested interest rate. The 
Recorp should also show that even 8 
percent will represent a substantial re- 
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duction as compared to existing interest 
rates in many countries involved. In 
many of these countries the interest 
rates today are from 10 to 12 peréent, 
and in some they are as high as 20 to 
25 percent. 

I understand that some of the housing 
loans being financed by the government 
under other programs provide interest 
rates as high as 14 to 15 percent. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
mean that the assistance being furnished 
by the U.S. Government under the terms 
of the bill will go to the people them- 
selves. I think it is very important that 
the administration accept this 8-percent 
rate, not as a suggested interest rate, but 
as a ceiling on the interest rate which 
can be charged. If we are to assist these 
people at all with American taxpayers’ 
money, it is very important we make sure 
that our assistance go to the people of 
the country and not to a group which 
can use it to exploit these people, as has 
been done very often in the past. 

Certainly, when someone buys a farm 
or a $5,000 home and has to pay an in- 
terest rate of 20 to 25 percent it will 
actually mean that every 4 or 5 years he 
will pay for the home without owning it. 

When the U.S. Government puts up its 
money and cooperates with such prac- 
tices we will lose rather than make 
friends. 

I believe it is very appropriate that we 
should put a ceiling on the interest rate; 
and, as I said before, I want the admin- 
istration to accept it as a ceiling and not 
as a suggested rate. 

It should be pointed out that under 
the amendment the rate will be appli- 
cable on the funds appropriated un- 
der this section of the bill. It does not 
cover any other bill. It will, however, 
cover money appropriated under this 
section of this bill whether in the form 
of dollars or in the form of the local 
currencies of the respective countries ob- 
tained with these dollars. In other 
words, the ceiling on interest rates would 
cover all loans which are generated un- 
der the bill as a result of this $500 mil- 
lion appropriation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
we should be clear with respect to one 
point. In the form in which the amend- 
ment is offered, it applies only to the 
paragraph relating to the $500 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
believe it applies to the $100 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. It 
would apply to one section and not to 
the entire bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to support the 
Senator in this respect. Whatever may 
be the manner in which the amendment 
must be drafted when the bill goes into 
conference, whatever practical problems 
may be encountered, I believe the thrust 
of the amendment is right. I congratu- 
late the Senator from Delaware for de- 
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veloping the idea. This is the influence 
we ought to stress when we talk about 
self-help in Latin America, and I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New York for his 
support. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point raised 
with respect to the amendment stating 
a maximum rate for the most unusual 
cases should be emphasized. The rate 
should not be looked upon as an estab- 
lished rate, but rather as the ceiling 
rate. 

Furthermore, as was indicated earlier, 
the committee discussed the subject. 
The purpose of the amendment was dis- 
cussed in the committee. It was the 
consensus of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as the chairman has indicated 
and as the report indicates, and I am 
confident something can be worked out 
as to the technical application of the 
amendment so that it will fulfill the 
purpose expressed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. He is correct. The com- 
mittee in its report did clearly spell out 
that such was their intention. By 
adopting the amendment we are placing 
in the bill itself language to carry out 
the intent of the committee as expressed 
in the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the Senator 
knows, many of us have always been in 
favor of the general idea now pinpointed 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. However, in the interest of mak- 
ing sure that we are moving in the right 
direction, I am glad to note that the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations will take the amendment 
to conference, because in conference, 
once again, the Treasury officials and 
others interested in the program will be 
given the opportunity to express their 
opinions, as I believe they have already 
expressed them to the Senator from 
Delaware and others, who have indicated 
a close interest in this meritorious move 
to meet a need which has been all too 
apparent in the history of Latin America 
for too many years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Montana. While the 
Treasury Department has not endorsed 
the specific language, it has approved 
the principle which we are trying to set 
forth and has agreed that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to the discussions in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations concerning the 
disparity between interest rates which 
are charged in some of the South Amer- 
ican countries and those charged in this 
country. I wish to subscribe, as did the 
Senator from New York, to the thoughts 
expressed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. In substance, they conform with 
the views expressed by the members of 
the committee, and it would seem to be 
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@ paradox and an injustice to provide 
this money and then to have the high 
rates of interest of 12 and 15 percent 
charged to the borrowers of the money 
in the South American nations when 
they wanted to make use of it. I com- 
mend the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for his support. As I 
pointed out earlier, in one particular 
instance we put up the money for one 
housing project, and the rate charged 
by our Government was around 5 per- 
cent. Yet the man who was buying the 
home was paying 14 or 15 percent in- 
terest. Rather than generating friend- 
ships, we were in effect being looked 
upon as shylocks cooperating with a 
group to exploit the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Petz in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILutiaMs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 6518) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HaypeEn, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Hit, Mr. BripGes, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
and Mr. Younce of North Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 





MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
CONTROL ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1215) to amend the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, may I 
inquire what the pending business is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate bill 1215, to 
amend the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
night, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, for 
the further information of the Senate, 
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as the Chair has pointed out, the un- 
finished business is the proposed amend- 
ment to the Battle Act, which will be 
taken up immediately at the conclusion 
of the morning hour on Thursday. It 
is my understanding that there are at 
the desk several amendments, which will 
be printed in the Recorp. There may be 
some debate. It is anticipated that at 
the conclusion of the debate on the 
amendments to the Battle Act, the Sen- 
ate will consider various measures on the 
General Calendar and any nominations 
which may be available for consideration 
at that time. 





FAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE 
IS EXPOSED AS A DANGEROUS 
FALLACY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, de- 
spite almost continuous vocal evidences 
of concern at rising unemployment and 
economic inactivity exhibited by the ad- 
ministration and Congress, there con- 
tinues to be widespread refusal in the 
same circles to admit that one of the 
basic causes of such conditions is the in- 
flexible trade program to which the 
United States adheres in practice. 
When the situation became so critical 
as to cause a deficit in our balance of 
payments and a serious and alarming 
outflow of gold, the absurdity of our in- 
flexible trade policy and practice was 
and is defended by assertions that our 
exports exceed imports and that any re- 
laxation of our inflexible position in 
order to limit the quantity of imports 
would bring about retaliation which, in 
turn, would destroy our favorable bal- 
ance of trade. In the April 20 issue of 
America’s Textile Reporter there ap- 
pears an article entitled “Favorable Bal- 
ance of Trade Is Exposed as a Dangerous 
Fallacy.” This article reveals our so- 
called favorable balance of trade as a 
large part fiction, and the alleged fear 
of retaliation against import quotas as 
a paper tiger. I ask unanimous consent 
that this splendid article be reprinted 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE IS EXPOSED AS 
A DANGEROUS FALLACY 

Much has been said of late of our favor- 
able balance of trade. This surplus in our 
import-export account has been stressed re- 
peatedly by Government and private officials 
as the chief reason why the United States 
should not resort to protectionism to correct 
its balance of payments deficit. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy phrased the argument less 
than a week after taking office: ‘““‘We should 
realize that the balance of trade has been in 
our favor and the gold flow would have been 
substantially worse if we had not had this 
favorable balance of trade.” 

By definition, balance of payments is the 
difference between our receipts and expendi- 
tures in all our transactions with other 
countries. In 1960, for example, the United 
States spent a total of $32 billion abroad 
while taking in $28 billion, leaving an unfa- 
vorable balance or deficit of about $4 billion. 
That portion of our balance of payments 
which deals exclusively with the exchange 
of physical goods or merchandise is called 
balance of trade. Last year, the United 
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States had a balance of trade surplus of 
about $5 billion as a result of exports of 
about $20 billion and imports of around $15 
billion. 

Advocates of our present course in inter- 
national commerce are fond of citing these 
figures to prove we’re on the right track. 
They argue convincingly that the $4 billion 
balance of payments deficit would have been 
much greater if it had not been for the $5 
billion balance of trade surplus. 

On closer scrutiny, however, the Govern- 
ment figures break down into part fiction 
and part fact. This was brought out re- 
cently by Representative JoHNn H. DENT, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, who has just been 
named chairman of a Special Subcommittee 
To Study the Impact of Imports on Employ- 
ment. Mr. Dent disclosed that the import 
side of the ledger has been generally under- 
stated while exports have been subjected to 
considerable padding. 

For example, about $1 billion can be de- 
ducted from the $20 billion export column 
for U.S. Government transactions, that is, 
foreign aid purchases of American goods, 
etc., which, as Congressman Dent pointed 
out, by “no stretch of the imagination can 
be called commercial exports.” Another 
half-billion can be subtracted for subsidies 
paid on wheat and cotton exports made nec- 
essary by Government farm programs which 
price American farm products out of world 
markets. Also included as exports are for- 
eign sales of American agricultural commod- 
ities under Public Law 480 (that is, sales for 
local currencies), emergency relief, sheer do- 
nations and barter deals. “Stripped of sub- 
sidized farm products, sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, outright grants, foreign aid sales 
and so forth, genuine exports reached about 
$16 billion last year—not $20 billion as re- 
ported,”” Mr. Dent declared. 

“The import side of our trade figures is 
equally misleading if taken at face value,” 
Representative Dent continued. “First, the 
United States, unlike other major trading 
nations of the world, uses a system of foreign 
evaluation of imports rather than domestic 
or landed cost. Charges such as ocean 
freight and marine insurance are not in- 
cluded and this omission minimizes their 
value. 

“Secondly, evaluation without a compara- 
ble physical volume figure is next to mean- 
ingless because foreign prices are 10 to 50 
percent or more below American prices. All 
else being equal, foreign manufacturers can 
send in two items for the price of a single 
unit of the same American item. While the 
dollar volume may appear insignificant, the 
quantity of imports may be substantial.” 

To illustrate his point, Congressman DENT 
cited $15 million of artificial flower imports 
in 1959. “This $15 million became $30 mil- 
lion in the hands of the importer, jumped to 
$60 million with the wholesaler, and finally 
landed on the retail shelves for sale at $120 
million,” the Pennsylvania Democrat ex- 
plained. “And while they easily undersold 
American flowers by a substantial amount, 
it can be seen that the original $15 million 
flower imports packed a wallop far beyond 
anything the initial figures might indicate. 

“The point is that $15 million of foreign- 
made flowers represent many more flowers 
than $15 million worth of ours. To varying 
degrees, the same situation applies to our 
balance of trade figures. Government sta- 
tistics fallaciously compare the $20 billion 
export sum with the $15 billion import figure 
and deduce that we are $5 billion in the 
clear. These figures are no more comparable 
than apples and oranges, because imports 
are pegged to a foreign valuation and a for- 
eign economy far below ours.” 

In other words, cut to the bone, our im- 
port-export account—far from showing a 
huge surplus—probably shows a small deficit. 
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In 1959, when the surplus was officially 
pegged at less than $2 billion, the balance of 
trade was almost certainly against us. 
Hence, while it is true that a high level of 
commercial exports is a favorable item in our 
balance of payments, the balance of trade 
can hardly be used as an argument in favor 
of current trade policies. Since the balance 
in true commercial trade is probably against 
us, it is more logical to argue that our trade 
program is a flop. 

Many authorities include the exchange of 
services in our balance of trade. In 1960, 
we had receipts of $7.4 billion and expendi- 
tures of $5.5 billion in our service accounts 
(excluding military spending) for a favor- 
able balance of almost $2 billion. But serv- 
ices are not directly affected by tariffs and 
quotas; these restrictions apply only to im- 
ports of physical goods. Obviously, a sur- 
plus in our service accounts cannot be used 
as an argument for our trade program. In 
fact, the one item in our service accounts 
most directly influenced by trade policy— 
transportation—consistently runs against us. 
In 1960, the deficit was over $150 million. 

Another favorite argument of freetraders 
is that protectionism would provoke retalia- 
tion which, in turn, would reduce our ex- 
port earnings. In his February 6 balance- 
of-payments message to Congress, President 
Kennedy phrased the argument this way: 
“A return to protectionism is not a solution. 
Such a course would provoke retaliation; 
and the balance of trade, which is now sub- 
stantially in our favor, could be turned 
against us with disastrous effects to the 
dollar.” 

This is what Tariff Commissioners Walter 
R. Schreiber and Glenn W. Sutton said of 
this argument in their dissenting opinion 
to the Commission’s decision rejecting the 
cotton industry’s section 22 request for new 
restrictions on cotton textile imports: “The 
major error of this position is that it ob- 
fuscates the realities of international trade. 
Such trade between two nations is some- 
thing more than a vendetta, usually cover- 
ing a variety of products, and usually deter- 
mined by germane economic considerations. 
Since retaliatory action hindering the use 
of U.S. cotton could have no economic value 
for a foreign country supplying U.S. im- 
ports of cotton articles, and since such ac- 
tion might even impair other important 
aspects of trade with the United States, it 
would be most unlikely that foreign coun- 
tries would even seriously consider invoking 
retaliatory measures.” 

But accepting the premise for the sake of 
argument, it certainly does not follow that 
retaliation would turn our balance of trade 
against us, with or without disastrous ef- 
fects to the dollar. As retaliation assumes a 
reduction in exports, a return to protection- 
ism assumes a reduction in imports. Since 
there would be offsetting decreases in both 
imports and exports, there would be no 
major change in either our balance of trade 
or balance of payments. 

In fact, as Congressman DENT points out, 
inflexible free trade policies, coupled with 
expanding foreign aid programs, pose a more 
serious threat to the dollar than any prospec- 
tive return to protectionism. The interac- 
tion of these programs either forces Ameri- 
can competitors out of business or forces 
them to invest overseas in hope of gaining 
similar advantages. 

“Examine the effect of these policies on our 
gold reserves, which were at their peak of 
almost $25 billion when the Marshall plan 
started in 1948,” Congressman DENT told the 
House of Representatives. “By 1955, they 
had descended to $22 billion, then $20 billion 
in 1959, $18 billion in 1960, and are currently 
nearing $17 billion. 

“On the surface it would seem that even 
$17 billion is a rather sizable and comfort- 
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ing nest egg. Our editorial-writing econo- 
mists assure us almost weekly that this is 
the case. But is the reserve free and clear? 
We are required by law to backstop every $4 
in currency with a dollar in gold. Therefore, 
the $40-odd billion which now exists in 
currency must have a foundation in gold of 
about $11 billion. Subtract $11 billion from 
$17 billion and the remaining $6 billion rep- 
resents our surplus reserves—or do they? 

“Our trade and aid policies during the 
past decade have built up foreign claims 
on our reserves to almost $20 billion, of 
which we can honor only $6 billion, leaving 
us short about $14 billion. For this reason, 
we are hearing much comment today about 
confidence in the dollar. In light of what 
we have just described, this is very under- 
standable. Without at least a thin line of 
confidence in the dollar, foreign govern- 
ments may wish to activate their dollar 
claims and reinvest their funds in more 
fruitful investment climates elsewhere. 

“The new management in Washington 
seems to show an awareness of the balance 
of payments problem, but current steps to 
deal with it so far touch only on the fringes. 
Even if the gold outflow is stopped, dollar 
claims will continue to grow and someday 
will have to be met. The proposed reduc- 
tion of duty-free purchases by our return- 
ing tourists, the economies made in restrict- 
ing the expansion of officers’ clubs and the 
like in our bases overseas, as well as a few 
other modest penny-like efforts in this di- 
rection, will neither reduce the already out- 
standing claims against the dollar nor will 
improve our competitive position. Actually 
it seems certain that our deficit will increase 
rather than decline. 

“This is not idle speculation. On Feb- 
ruary 14, at hearings before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on the OECD 
treaty, Senator SparKMaAN asked the new 
Under Secretary of State George Ball: ‘Might 
we reasonably hope that our burden in the 
field of foreign aid would be lessened?’ 

“Mr. Ball answered: ‘I should say that the 
answer is probably “no” because I think 
that our foreign aid effort at the mo- 
ment * * * must be increased rather than 
diminished.’ 

“It should be obvious to everyone that 
some investments that would be made in 
this country, if the competitive situation 
with respect to imports were better, will be 
made outside the country. Why, for ex- 
ample, did Mr. Ford send $360 million to 
England rather than investing it here? 
Evidently, in his judgment, the outlook was 
for a better return over there. Therefore, 
this country lost the employment value of 
a $365 million investment. This happens 
to be a dramatic example. It is, however, 
duplicated several times over in the aggre- 
gate. Foreign investment is fine so long as 
it does not mean that much less investment 
here. 

“There has been a great deal of talk about 
growth in this country and the great need 
of it. How otherwise will we put the nearly 
6 million unemployed back to work? Yet, 
how will we get this growth so long as for- 
eign investment pastures continue to look 
greener than those in the United States. 
Is it not time that we grow up and look 
the facts of our foreign trade program in the 
face?” 

Obviously, one of the facts to be faced 
is the padding of our favorable balance of 
trade. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in the 
last few months the American people 
have heard repeated cries for sacrifices 
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and contributions to our Nation’s se- 
curity. These appeals have not fallen 
upon deaf ears. The American people, 
in my opinion, are waiting and ready to 
respond to the demands called for in the 
defense of freedom. From the mail 
which comes to my office daily, I feel 
that Americans are anxious and deter- 
mined to meet the challenges of our 
times. 

In an open letter to the President, 
Alicia Patterson, editor and publisher of 
Newsday, asked: 

What do we do? 


I express the hope that Miss Patter- 
son’s questions are answered in detail so 
that all Americans can rise to the chal- 
lenge of the sixties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the Newsday 
editorial of May 5, 1961, printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Where do we sacrifice? 


AN OPEN LETTER 
(By Alicia Patterson) 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In your great in- 
augural speech, January 20, you called upon 
the citizens of the United States “to bear 
the burden of a long twilight struggle, year 
in and year out.” You reminded us that 
“only a few generations have been granted 
the role of defending freedom in its hour of 
maximum dangers.” And you said to us: 
“Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

These were words in the tradition of Win- 
ston Churchill when, in the hour of Eng- 
land’s greatest danger, he offered its people 
only blood, toil, sweat, and tears if they 
wished to remain free of Nazi tyranny. 

All of us wanted to respond to your call, 
although you did not spell out what the 
American people must do in order to meas- 
ure up to the challenge. We have heard the 
same message from you again and again, 
most recently in Chicago, the last weekend 
in April. At that time you said: “Our great- 
est adversary is not the Russians. It is our 
own unwillingness to do what must be 
done.” 

But still we do not know what it is that 
must be done, and how you as our elected 
leader want us to do it. The American peo- 
ple are willing to make any sacrifice to pre- 
serve this system of government and the 
freedom that is its warp and woof. What 
do we do? Where do we sacrifice? 

We want to know so that we can let our 
readers know. For “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?”” (I Corinthians xiv: 8.) 





NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, 1964-65 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the building 
and construction industry of New York 
City to Robert Moses, the president of 
the New York World’s Fair Corp., and the 
accompanying declaration of purpose 
and principles adopted by all members of 
the industry, both management and 
labor. The declaration is most worthy of 
attention, for it is a joint management- 
labor pledge to facilitate the expedi- 
tious and uninterrupted completion of all 
construction and building work at the 
1964 World’s Fair site. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS AS- 
SOCIATION, INC., NEw York, N.Y.; 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS ASSO- 
CIATION, NEw York, N.Y.; Burip- 
ING CONTRACTORS EMPLOYERS AS- 
SOCIATION, INc., NEW YorK, 
N.Y.; BuILDING & CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
Yorn, AFL-CIO, New York, N.Y., 
March 16, 1961. 
Mr. ROBERT MOSEs, 
President, New York World’s Fair 1964-65 
Corp., Flushing, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Moses: We, of the building and 
construction industry of the city of New 
York, have observed with admiration your 
vigorous and determined efforts to organize 
and create a New York World’s Fair—1964-65. 
This venture will again illustrate your mag- 
nificent record of achievements in public 
service over the many years. 

However, we are concerned as to whether 
or not the public and business generally in 
our city realize the enormity of the task 
with which you are confronted and their 
obligations to actively and enthusiastically 
support this project. Our city, and all those 
who reside and work here, will derive in- 
numerable advantages and benefits from a 
successful fair. It will enhance the prestige 
of our city, State, and Nation in world affairs 
and prove again that the city stands in the 
forefront in seeking international peace, 
good will, and understanding among all na- 
tions and peoples. It will bring to the city 
millions of visitors from all parts of the 
world and afford to them the opportunity of 
observing at firsthand a free democracy in 
action and what it is capable of accomplish- 
ing. 

It goes without saying that it will likewise 
bring prosperity to the city and work for 
many thousands in all walks of life. 

Our industry looks forward to the privilege 
of participating and aiding you in this great 
work. As some evidence of our desire to 
help and support you, we are submitting to 
you herewith a “declaration of purpose and 
principles to facilitate the expeditious and 
uninterrupted completion of all construction 
and building work at the fair site,” which has 
recently been adopted by all in the indus- 
try—both management and labor. 

We hope that all others in the city will 
become alive to the greatness of this project 
and will wholeheartedly join in a concerted 
effort to assure the success of the fair. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
I. Roy Psary. 
Davip J. MARTIN, Jr. 
JOSEPH J. FATER. 
PETER BRENNAN. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE AND PRINCIPLES 


Mindful that the 1964-65 World’s Fair 
affords our Nation, State, and city creative 
opportunity to further the cause of inter- 
national peace and good will through mutual 
understanding, and, 

Desirous that our city be kept in the van- 
guard of the effort to achieve these high pur- 
poses; and recognizing the need of assuring to 
all participants in the fair that construction 
and building be not impeded by disputes, 
the building and construction industry of 
the city of New York and each operating 
and established segment of the industry, 
including management and labor, and other 
allied services and enterprises, as together 
represented by the Building Trade Employ- 
ers’ Association, General Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Building Contractors Employers’ As- 
sociation, and the Building & Construction 
Trades Council of Greater New York, AFL- 
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CIO, have formulated and adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration of purpose and principles 
to facilitate the expeditious and uninterrupt- 
ed completion of all construction and build- 
ing work at the site of the fair and all work 
related thereto: 

1. There shall be no lockouts, strikes, 
picketing or interference with the progress 
of construction and building at the fair 
site and on all work relating thereto. 

2. To assure the peaceful and equitable 
consideration and resolution of all disputes 
which may arise during such fair con- 
struction, building and related work, the 
industry hereby establishes and expresses 
its firm purpose to adhere to the program 
and procedures hereinafter set forth. 

(a) An advisory committee of the building 
and construction industry has been es- 
tablished consisting of 10 members, 5 from 
management interests and 5 from labor. 
The Fair Corp. is invited to designate two 
representatives to sit with the committee, 
having voice but no vote in the delibera- 
tions of the committee. 

Peter W. Eller is the chairman of the 
committee and Walter M. Colleran, its sec- 
retary. 

The committee is to serve throughout the 
period of construction and building of the 
fair. It is to meet regularly, keep itself 
informed of all developments and of all dis- 
putes which arise and use its best efforts 
and influence to assure adherence to the 
program and procedures set forth herein. 

It shall be the duty of the chairman to 
preside over meetings of the committee and 
to perform the functions indicated below 
and the duty of the secretary to keep an ac- 
curate record of the minutes of all meet- 
ings and of all disputes which arise, the 
status and disposition of all disputes and 
facilitate the prompt referral and resolu- 
tion of such disputes by the proper forum 
having jurisdiction thereof. 

In the event the office of chairman or sec- 
retary of the committee becomes vacant, the 
members of the advisory committee shall 
promptly designates the successor. 

(b) Disputes covering wages, hours or 
working conditions or involving application 
or interpretation of existing trade agree- 
ments shall be promptly referred by any 
party thereto to— 

1. the mediation processes provided in the 
agreement of the particular trade involved, 
and failing resolution, to— 

2. the arbitration procedure, if any, pro- 
vided in said agreement for final and bind- 
ing decision, or 

3. if arbitration is not provided in such 
agreement, or if the parties thereto jointly 
so elect, to Peter W. Eller for final and bind- 
ing arbitration. 

(c) Jurisdictional disputes shall be 
promptly referred by the complaining union 
to— 

1. The president of the Building Trades 
Council for mediation. Failing resolution, 
it shall be referred, or if in the first in- 
stance the dispute was not referred to him 
by a union then the contractor involved 
may refer the same, to— 

2. Peter W. Eller and the president of the 
Building Trades Council for mediation, and 
if this step fails, to— 

3. The executive committee of the Build- 
ing Trade Employers’ Association for final 
and binding arbitration. Peter W. Eller 
shall sit with the executive committee when 
it acts as arbitrator. 

(d) Disputes of any other character 
shall be promptly referred— 

1. By any party thereto to step 2 of the 
procedures prescribed herein for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes, and failing 
settlement, shall be referred to— 

2. Peter W. Eller for final and binding 
arbitration. 
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The settlement and decisions of any dis- 
putes involving the fair and the criteria 
therefore shall not constitute or be deemed 
to establish any precedent for disputes aris- 
ing outside the fair. Moreover, in the reso- 
lution of disputes involving the fair, due 
consideration shall be given to the purposes 
and unique character of the fair and its 
significance generally. The importance of 
participation in it by other nations and in- 
terests and the need to afford those nations 
and interests reasonable opportunity to ex- 
press at the fair their native culture, de- 
velopments and progress, shall be recog- 
nized. If deemed necessary, the U.S. State 
Department and the international section 
of the national AFL-CIO may be consulted. 

Advisory committee: Peter W. Eller, 
chairman; Walter M. Colleran, secretary. 

Labor: Peter Brennan, Michael DiSilves- 
tro, Charles Johnson, Jr., Richard H. Nolan, 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr. 

Management: William B. F. Drew, 
Joseph J. Fater, James B. Martin, Nicho- 
las B. O’Connell, I. Roy Psaty. 





CAMPAIGN TO SPUR WHEAT SALES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, May 9, there appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal a very important 
article with reference to spurring wheat 
sales. The article is entitled “Campaign 
To Spur Wheat Sales Stresses New 
Products; Instant Variety Offered.” 

The article is a report of what is hap- 
pening in many of the wheat producing 
States. One of the greatest of the wheat 
producing States happens to be my State 
of Kansas. Through their own State 
legislatures, States are arriving at meth- 
ods and means of assisting in the better 
marketing of products made from wheat. 

That statement applies to a number 
of States, including Kansas, and shows 
what the States themselves, and certain 
organizations interested in wheat grow- 
ers and wheat products, are able to do 
in their respective areas. 

This article is so well written that I 
ask that it be printed in the body of the 
RecorD as part of my remarks. I am 
sure that great strides not only will 
be made in the situationu referred to in 
the article but may be utilized generally 
in many of the other surplus areas with 
respect to agricultural products. 

Seven years ago, the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League pioneered the farmer 
side of the movement, getting the State 
legislature to adopt a production tax on 
every bushel of wheat sold in the State. 
The money was earmarked for wheat 
marketing projects. One by one, other 
major wheat States have adopted such 
a tax: Kansas, Washington, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, North Dakota, and this 
year South Dakota. Present taxes range 
from one-fifth of a cent to one-half 
cent a bushel. A total of some $1,250,000 
is collected every year. 

Income from production taxes is being 
used to run the Redi-Wheat test in 
Kansas. In Nebraska, a State laboratory 
has been set up to explore new industrial 
uses for wheat. Colorado is concentrat- 
ing on transportation problems; North 
Dakota on the possibilities of Durum 
wheat, the kind used to make spaghetti 
and macaroni. The wheat growers’ or- 
ganizations also are farming out research 
=— to private laboratories on con- 

ract. 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is making its knowledge and research 
facilities available when it can. New 
wheat products are a major field of in- 
quiry at the Department’s Western Utili- 
zation Research and Development Divi- 
sion at Albany, Calif., which developed 
instant wheat. New industrial uses for 
wheat, such as starch, are the responsi- 
bility of the Department’s Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at Peoria, 
Til. 

RECORD EXPORTS 

In cooperation with Government 
market developers, emissaries of two re- 
gional growers’ groups, Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc., and Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates—a Pacific Northwest coalition— 
are striving to promote wheat exports in 
Europe, Africa, Latin America, southeast 
Asia, and Japan. Such efforts, backed 
by Government subsidies to keep export 
prices down, have been winning custo- 
mers. Wheat men expect exports to 
reach a record 620 million bushels for 
the marketing year ending in June, 80 
million above last year and more than 
double the recent low of 274 million in 
1954. 

At home and abroad, the wheat men 
must fight uphill. Americans persist in 
eating less and less wheat—only 164 
pounds per capita last year compared 
with 315 pounds 50 years ago. As incomes 
rise, Americans are buying more meat, 
fruits and vegetables, and weight- 
watchers are cutting down on starchy 
foods such as bread and pastry. Over- 
seas, changes in eating habits are less 
an obstacle, but competition can be 
fierce. World wheat production is 
rising; outside the United States wheat 
output in 1960 is estimated at about 7 
billion bushels, compared with an annual 
average of about 5.9 bushels as recently 
as 1950-54. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGN To Spur WHEAT SALES STRESSES 
New Propucts; “INSTANT” VARIETY OF- 
FERRED 

(By Joe Western) 

WASHINGTON.—And now, instant wheat. 

It’s the wheat kernel itself, not ground 
into flour but simply stripped of most of its 
covering, cooked and partly dried. The 
kernels, light brown in color, look some- 
thing like the delicacy, wild rice. Just open 
a can, add water, heat and serve. 

Instant wheat can be purchased plain, or 
seasoned with chicken broth and spices. The 
plain kind tastes “sort of neutral,” says a 
housewife, and that’s considered a strong 
point. The blandness of ready-to-eat wheat, 
its backers claim, makes it versatile, usable 
in almost every way that rice is—in meat 
loaf, for stuffing peppers, and even in salads 
and desserts. 

Under the trade name “Redi-Wheat,” the 
product is showing promise in a marketing 
test in the greatest wheat State of them all, 
Kansas; not surprisingly, the wheat involved 
is Kansas-grown. The tryout began in March 
and probably will end this month. The 
Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, han- 
dling the test, cautiously offered only 250,000 
10-ounce cans as a starter. Sales have been 
so brisk that a batch 6 times that big, 
1,500,000 cans, has since been delivered to 
wholesalers. So far about half the total has 
been sold to retail customers, at 19 cents a 
can. Though local pride may be a special 
help in Kansas, the sponsors are optimistic 
about Redi-Wheat’s nationwide prospects. 
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PART OF A BROADER EFFORT 


Instant wheat is considered the first new 
convenience wheat product in years. Its 
promoters hope to get Americans, who have 
been shying away from wheat, to eat more of 
it. The development of Redi-Wheat is only 
a small part of an effort by wheat farmers 
and Uncle Sam to solve the wheat surplus 
problems. They want to develop new mar- 
kets, new wheat products, and new ways of 
marketing quality wheat that will claim 
premium prices at home and abroad. 

Wheat men hope to overcome these prob- 
lems with a whole family of new products. 
Redi-Wheat may be little more than a be- 
ginning. Other products are in the research 
stage. Here are some of the possibilities 
for eventual introduction in the United 
States: 

A hot drink made of toasted ground wheat 
dissolved in milk or water. 

Wheat chips, like potato chips and corn 
chips, designed for picnic, cocktail party or 
between-meals nibbling. 

Wheat foams similar to whipped egg 
whites for use in dessert toppings, cakes, 
and other foods. 

New high-protein flours that would be 
combined with fruits, vegetables and cheeses 
to give new appeal to bread and pastry. 

Gelatin made from wheat instead of ani- 
mai tissues, for use in desserts and pastry 
fillings. 

To expand markets overseas, the wheat 
researchers envision: 

High-protein dry concentrates of wheat 
flour soluble in cold water to form bland, 
milk-like products for infant feeding. 

Flour-like wheat concentrates for instant 
use in soups, stews and porridges. 

Meat-like products made of a combination 
of whole-kernel wheat and gluten, the sub- 
stance in wheat that gives dough adhesive- 
ness. The combination, it’s said, could be 
made to resemble smoked sausage and even 
hamburger. 

Conversion of raw wheat kernels via broil- 
ing, husking, drying and cracking into an 
ancient product called bulgur that’s similar 
both to rough rice and to Redi-Wheat. Bul- 
gur usually comes in dry form, while the 
new product is canned semimoist. It’s hoped 
that bulgur, a staple for centuries in the 
Middle East, may appeal to rice eaters else- 
where in Asia. 

Use of gluten as a binder for irregular 
pieces of meat formed into loaves and 
cooked. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 9, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 912) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there any further business to come. be- 
fore the Senate? If not, I express the 
hope that all committees will put in a 
fruitful day tomorrow so that when we 
return on Thursday next we shall have 
more in the way of additional business. 

I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until Thursday, May 11 
1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 9, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHAL 
Elmer W. Disspayne, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of 
Tennessee, vice Herbert E. Patrick. 
IN THE Navy 
Capt. Louis R. LaPorte, Civil Engineer 
Corps, U.S. Naval Reserve, for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of rear admiral in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 9, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Walter C. House, Baptist chap- 
lain, Louisville, Ky., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father, when we lift up our petitions 
to Thee, we offer countless prayers of 
thanksgiving in Thy name. For we have 
been the recipients of so much of Thy 
love, and divine direction as a nation. 

We are thankful for these men of high 
devotion to duty here assembled and for 
all the leaders of our great Nation—a 
Nation that Thou hast ordained to great- 
ness because of the integrity and sacri- 
fice of its forebears who were godly pa- 
triots and statesmen. We are thankful 
because so many of our leaders have 
sacrificed their personal ambitions to 
give themselves in high service to our 
Nation. 

We are thankful that Thou hast given 
unto our Nation, its people and its lead- 
ers, a sacred trust to preserve freedom 
for the world and to foster the idea of 
the individual dignity of man. 

We are thankful that Thou hast al- 
lowed our Nation to excel in so many 
achievements, but keep us mindful that 
this is all a part of Thy divine plan and 
that we are stewards accountable to 
Thee. 

May every man of responsibility in our 
great Government realize as written in 
Thy Holy Book: “The powers that be are 
ordained of God.” May this keep men 
humble as they seek Thy counsel in times 
of great stress and international intrigue. 

Father, we earnestly make these peti- 
tions in the name of our Redeemer. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
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amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 296. Concurrent resolution 
commending Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
for his outstanding achievement in flight 
into space. 





CONGRATULATIONS FROM JAPAN 
ON FIRST MANNED ROCKET 
SPACE FLIGHT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to advise the Members of the 
House of a very warm, cordial, and sin- 
cere cablegram received this morning by 
our distinguished Speaker. I shall read 
it for the information of the Members of 
the House. 

May 6, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, Howse of Representatives, U.S. Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.: 

The House of Representatives of Japan 
begs to offer its sincerest congratulations 
upon the full success in the United States 
first manned rocket space flight. It con- 
fidently expects this brilliant feat will form 
an immensely rich contribution to human 
happiness and world peace. Accept its pro- 
found respect to your country and its citi- 
zens. 

IcHIRO KIYOSE, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Japan. 


We are very grateful for this message. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 159) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 
1961 follows upon my message of April 
13, 1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The plan provides for greater flexi- 
bility in the handling of the business be- 
fore the Commission, permitting its dis- 
position at different levels so as better to 
promote its efficient dispatch. Thus, 
matters both of an adjudicatory and 
regulatory nature may, depending upon 
their importance and their complexity, 
be finally consummated by Givisions of 
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the Commission, individual Commis- 
sioners, hearing examiners, and, subject 
to the provisions of section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 
241), by other employees. This will re- 
lieve the Commissioners from the neces- 
sity of dealing with many matters of 
lesser importance and thus conserve their 
time for the consideration of major mat- 
ters of policy and planning. There is, 
however, reserved to the Commission as 
a whole the right to review any such de- 
cision, report or certification either upon 
its own initiative or upon the petition of 
a party or intervenor demonstrating to 
the satisfaction of the Commission the 
desirability of having the matter re- 
viewed at the top level. 

Provision is also made, in order tc 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute cre- 
ating the Commission, for mandatory re- 
view of any such decision, report, or cer- 
tification upon the vote of a majority of 
the Commission less one member. 

Inasmuch as the assignment of dele- 
gated functions in particular cases and 
with reference to particular problems to 
divisions of the Commission, to Com- 
missioners, to hearing examiners, to em- 
ployees and boards of employees must 
require continuous and flexible han- 
dling, depending both upon the amount 
and nature of the business, that functio. 
is placed in the Chairman by section 2 
of the plan. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the. reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of.the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become effec- 
tive. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE Howse, May 9, 1961. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday 
of this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





MORE EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 
IN THE RESERVE COMPONENTS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 278 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5490) to provide for more effective participa- 
tion in the reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 278 provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 5490, a bill to pro- 
vide for more effective participation in 
the reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. The res- 
olution provides for a straight open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 5490 is: 

First. To provide for the deferment of 
@ member of the Ready Reserve who, be- 
fore being ordered to report for induc- 
tion, agrees or has agreed to perform 3 
to 6 months’ active duty for training, so 
long as he continues to serve satisfac- 
torily in the Ready Reserve; 

Second. To provide for a draft exemp- 
tion for a member if he serves satis- 
factorily in the Ready Reserve for the 
period that he is required by law to re- 
main in the Ready Reserve, or who dur- 
ing such service has performed active 
duty for training with an armed force 
for not less than 3 consecutive months; 

Third. To authorize the priority induc- 
tion of certain members in the Ready 
Reserve who are subject to induction 
and who fail to serve satisfactorily as 
such members; 

Fourth. To authorize the Army or the 
Air Force, at the request of the State or 
other appropriate authority, to order 
certain members of the Army National 
Guard of the United States or Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States who 
fail to participate satisfactorily in Na- 
tional Guard training to additional 
active duty for training for 45 days; 

Fifth. To provide for flexibility with 
respect to the term of enlistments in 
the National Guard; 

Sixth. To provide for flexibility with 
respect to the active duty for training 
obligation and the Reserve obligation of 
ROTC graduates; and 

Seventh. To provide more flexibility in 
the law relating to the right of Federal 
employees to take 2 weeks’ annual leave 
for purposes of military training. 

Each of the purposes of the bill out- 
lined involves. various considerations 
which make the proposed legislation 
both desirable and necessary. 

The only increased costs which would 
result from the enactment of this legis- 
lation are those incident to the 45-day 
active duty for training of the National 
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Guard members who will be ordered to 
that duty by reason of unsatisfactory 
participation. 

There will, however, be substantial 
savings due to the changes in National 
Guard terms of enlistment. Savings will 
result from elimination of the indirect 
administrative cost of time spent in ef- 
fecting discharges and reenlistments, 
and more directly in the reduction of 
the number of discharge certificates and 
forms now used in effecting reenlist- 
ment. 

In addition, representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense estimate that an 
annual saving of almost $2 million will 
be realized by virtue of the proposed 
flexibility in the active duty training re- 
quirement for ROTC graduates. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 278. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. St. 
GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not take the full time in discuss- 
ing this bill. The bill is highly tech- 
nical and has been well reported to the 
Committee on Rules, who reported it 
favorably, with an open rule providing 
for 1 hour of general debate. 

According to a letter from former 
Secretary of the Army Brucker, who I 
think expresses well and briefly what 
this bill does, the purpose of this leg- 
islation is to provide for the deferment 
of a member of the Ready Reserve 
who, before being ordered to report for 
induction, agrees or has agreed to per- 
form 3 to 6 months’ active duty for 
training, so long as he continues to 
serve satisfactorily in the Ready Re- 
serve; and to provide for a draft exemp- 
tion for'a member if he serves satis- 
factorily in the Ready Reserve for the 
period that he is required by law to re- 
main in the Ready Reserve, or who dur- 
ing such service has performed active 
duty for training with an armed force 
for not less than 3 consecutive months. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill elucidates sev- 
eral questions that have been rather 
nebulous. It provides for the solution 
of a great many pressing questions for 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the National Guard. I feel sure that in 
general debate this bill will be very 
thoroughly and completely explained. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5490) to 
provide for more effective participation 
in the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5490, with 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes, and 
yield to the distinguished majority 
mech the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to announce for the information 
of the Members of the House that to- 
morrow the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the following bills: 

H.R. 311, relating to gifts to reduce 
the public debt; 

H.R. 4940, relating to imports of Phil- 
ippine tobacco; 

H.R. 4317, relating to annuities for 
widows of Tax Court judges; 

H.R. 3668, relating to informal entry 
of merchandise; 

H.R. 1877, relating to the pension 
trust of the Plumbers Union; and 

H.R. 6413, relating to permitting 
fishermen the same privileges as farmers 
in filing estimated income tax. 

Mr.. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
you anything for Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we dispose of 
what we have on the program we have 
nothing for Friday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
just what you said—if we get through 
with that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. These bills will 
come up by unanimous consent tomor- 
row. They have been unanimously re- 
ported, as I understand, out of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, as stated in the purpose of 
this bill, it is intended to provide more 
effective participation in the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVE OF THE BILL 


The major objective of this legislation 
is to expand the provisions of existing 
law which permit the armed services to 
establish a special enlistment program 
which contemplates a minimum period 
of active duty for training of 3 to 6 
months and thereafter continuing the 
young man in the Reserve for a total of 
8 years. 

At the present time, this program is 
limited in its statutory application to 
young men between the ages of 17 and 
18%. Under the terms of this proposed 
change to existing law, the statutory 
basis of this program would be expanded 
to also include young men between the 
ages of 184 and 26. 

Before explaining in detail the effect 
of this proposed change in existing law, 
permit me to provide background in- 
formation which I think is essential to 
a complete understanding of the purpose 
of this change. 

BACKGROUND 


As you all know, the Congress in 1955 
reduced the Reserve military obligation 
of all young men inducted or enlisted in 
the armed services from the then total 
of 8 years to a maximum of 6 years. 


Have 
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At the same time, the legislation passed 
by Congress provided that any combina- 
tion of active duty and Ready Reserve 
participation amounting to not more 
than 5 years would exempt such Reserve 
member from any requirement to con- 
tinue active participation in the Reserve 
program. 

These provisions of law continue to 
apply. However, at the same time, Con- 
gress authorized the establishment of 
a special enlistment program whereby 
young men between the ages of 17 and 
18% could both satisfy their draft lia- 
bility and military Reserve obligation by 
enlisting in a program which required 
their participating in active duty for 
training for a minimum period of 3 to 6 
months and thereafter required their 
participation in the Reserve program for 
a total of 8 years. 

Therefore, this statutory provision es- 
tablished the so-called 6 months’ train- 
ing program. This program, therefore, 
for practical purposes, is the only excep- 
tion to the general Reserve military ob- 
ligation which contemplates a total of 
6 years of Reserve service. 

I have emphasized this point to insure 
that it is well understood that the modi- 
fications proposed by this legislation in 
the Reserve obligation of enlistees are 
limited to the so-called 6 months’ trainee 
program and in no way affect any of 
the other regular enlistment programs. 

As you know, the young men who en- 
list or are inducted into the armed serv- 
ices must, under existing law, serve a 
minimum of 2 years on active duty after 
which time they remain in the Reserve 
for a period of 4 years. Thus, as I had 
mentioned previously, their total Re- 
serve obligation is limited to 6 years. 
Most young men in America today are 
meeting their Reserve and draft obliga- 
tions in this manner. 

On the other hand, the 6-month 
trainee program, as originally conceived 
by Congress, provided for an 8-year ob- 
ligation since it permitted young men to 
satisfy their Reserve obligation and draft 
liability by serving on active duty for 
training for a period considerably less 
than the normal 2-year period of active 
duty served by other individuals. Thus, 
the 8-year period of Reserve obligation 
in this special enlistment program is cer- 
tainly justified as contrasted to the 
6-year requirement for those people who 
actually serve on active duty for 2 years. 

Now this program, as I previously indi- 
cated, has by statute been limited to 
people between the ages of 17 and 184. 
However, the armed services found that 
their requirement for young men with 
this type of training and Reserve obliga- 
tion was greater than the number actu- 
ally enlisted in the program. Therefore, 
the services instituted a program where- 
by young men between the ages of 1814 
and 26, inclusive, could enter a similar 
6-month training program. This pro- 
gram has proven exceptionally popular 
and has met the requirements of the 
services. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that prior to the development of this 
program the enlisted strength of the 

Reserve was less than 100,000. 
Today, largely due to this special enlist- 
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ment program, the enlisted strength of 
the Army Reserve has been increased to 
300,000. 

As of December 31, 1960, there have 
been more than 355,000 young men en- 
listed in the various 6-month training 
programs provided by the Reserve com- 
ponents. The largest proportion of en- 
listments in these programs occur in the 
181% year group and above. 

INEQUITY IN PRESENT 6-MONTH PROGRAM 


The administratively established 6- 
month training program for the 18% 
year group and above has, therefore, 
proven most successful. However, be- 
cause it had been established adminis- 
tratively, the special 8-year Reserve re- 
quirement which applies to the 17 to 
18% year group does not apply to in- 
dividuals above 184%. Therefore, these 
individuals only incur a total Reserve 
obligation of 6 years, the same Reserve 
obligation that is required of the man 
who performs 2 years of active duty. 

Thus, if a young man delays his en- 
listment in the 6-month program until 
he is 184% years of age he will thereby 
succeed in avoiding an additional 2 years 
of Reserve obligation required of his 
contemporaries who enlist before reach- 
ing age 1844. It is this inequity which 
the Committee on Armed Services feels 
should be corrected. 

Consequently, the Committee on 
Armed Services has recommended that 
the special enlistment program provided 
by statute for the group between the 
ages of 17 and 18% be now expanded to 
include those young men who enlist in 
this 6-month training program up to 
the age of 26. The net result of this ex- 
pansion of the 6-month training pro- 
gram in the statute is to accomplish the 
following: 

First. It will provide the 18144- to 26- 
year group with the same statutory de- 
ferment which is now available to those 
below the age of 181%. 

Second. It will provide the 18%- to 
26-year group with this same Reserve 
obligation of 8 years that is now provided 
those below 1814 years of age; and 

Third. It will make this 18%- to 26- 
year group equally liable for priority in- 
duction for failure to perform their Re- 
serve obligation as is presently the case 
with those below 184. 

I am sure that every Member will 
agree that this inequity in the law should 
be corrected in the manner recommended 
by the Committee on Armed Services. 

In addition to this primary objective 
of H.R. 5490, the bill will accomplish 
other purposes which I will treat indi- 
vidually and separately. 

EXTENDING TO NATIONAL GUARD THE 45-DAY 
ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING PROVISION 

The bill will extend to the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard 
authorities the right to have ordered to 
active duty for training for 45 days an- 
nually those guardsmen who fail to per- 
form satisfactorily as members of the 
Ready Reserve. 

At the present time, the wording of the 
statute restricts its application to mem- 
bers of the Reserve components other 
than the National Guard. As a conse- 
quence, the only way in which the guard 
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authorities .can invoke this punitive or 
deterrent feature of the law to stimulate 
and encourage more active participation 
in the Reserve is by discharging the 
member who fails to perform and trans- 
fer him to the Army Reserve. 

Thereafter, if the member continues 
to perform unsatisfactorily he may then 
be sent to 45 days of active duty for 
training by Army Reserve authorities. 
However, in the meantime the individual 
has been lost to the guard program-and 
has required a great deal of unnecessary 
paperwork to insure his continued per- 
formance in the Reserve. 

This bill would correct the deficiezicy 
and permit the guard to invoke this 
authority if it deems necessary. 

I wish also to point out that this au- 
thority cannot be invoked except after 
a request by the individual State guard 
authority and, therefore, as provided in 
this bill, we retained the historical ele- 
ment of State control. 

FLEXIBLE ENLISTMENTS FOR THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Another purpose of this legislation is 
to make more flexible the terms of en- 
listment available to National Guard 
personnel. At the present time, the law 
provides that original enlistments in the 
National Guard shall be for a period of 
1 or 3 years. 

The disadvantages of these provisions 
are their lack of flexibility with respect 
to length of enlistment. Because of 
this lack of flexibility concerning enlist- 
ments, unnecessary administrative bur- 
dens are placed upon the National 
Guard, and, in addition, this inflexibility 
in enlistment procedure often precludes 
the reenlistment of certain guard 
personnel. 

For example, the requirement that 
original enlistments in the National 
Guard be for a period of 3 years has 
acted as a deterrent for enlistments in 
the case of individuals who have a re- 
maining Ready Reserve service obliga- 
tion of less than 3 years. 

The National Guard has a need for 
trained personnel, especially those who 
have served 2 or more years in the ac- 
tive Army or Air Force, and every effort 
is being made to encourage such indi- 
viduals to enlist in the National Guard. 
It is desirable, therefore, to remove any 
obstacles, statutory or otherwise, which 
would tend to discourage such enlist- 
ments. 

The bill would amend existing law to 
permit the enlistment of nonprior 
servicemen for 3 years or more and prior 
servicemen to enlist for 1 year or 
more. This will provide the flexible en- 
listment program required by the guard 
and will permit them to enlist in the 
guard for their total remaining service 
obligation regardless of its duration. 

In summary, the statutory provisions 
relating to enlistments in the guard will 
be modified to permit the flexibility 
which is now enjoyed by the Regular 
components. 


ROTC ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING REQUIREMENT 


Another objective of the bill is to pro- 
vide a change in the required training 
of ROTC graduates from the present 
statutory minimum of 6 months to a 
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more flexible and realistic minimum of 
from 3 to 6 months. 

Under the law today, an ROTC grad- 
uate commissioned in a Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, whose serv- 
ices are not required on extended active 
duty, must be given a period of 6 months’ 
active duty for training. 

Representatives of the services have 
testified that, in most instances, these 
ROTC officers who are called to 6 
months’ active duty for training can re- 
ceive all the training necessary to pre- 
pare them for their mobilization assign- 
ment in approximately 4 months. 
However, because of the law, they are 
required to be retained on active duty 
for the prescribed 6 months. 

As a consequence of this statutory re- 
quirement the services are required to 
retain these officers beyond the point at 
which their continuation on active duty 
for training results in any benefit to ei- 
ther the officer or the service concerned. 

In view of this fact and because of 
the obvious savings which will occur, 
the Committee on Armed Services rec- 
ommended that this provision of law 
be modified to permit this period of 
training to vary between 3 and 6 months, 
depending on the needs of the services. 

I wish to emphasize that this program 
for ROTC personnel is not to be con- 
fused with the so-called 6-month trainee 
program which I had discussed earlier. 
This requirement in the law for 6 
months of active duty for training stems 
from the UMTS Act and not from 
laws relating to an individual’s Reserve 
obligation. 

The proposed change relating to ROTC 
personnel was found acceptable by the 
Director of Selective Service, General 
Hershey. 

ANNUAL TRAINING DUTY OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The final objective of this bill is to 
correct a difficulty experienced by re- 
servists who are Federal employees to 
coordinate their annual military training 
leave privilege with the availability of 
annual training duty. 

As you know, Federal employees are by 
statute authorized 15 days’ annual leave 
for the purpose of performing military 
training duty. This annual leave privi- 
lege is currently authorized on a fiscal- 
year basis. Previously, this right was 
based on a calendar-year bisis. How- 
ever, by virtue of a change in the Re- 
serve Officer Personnel Act amendments 
last year, this language was changed to 
read “fiscal year” to coincide with the 
availability of annual training duty. 

However, it now appears that this 
change was not in the interest of thou- 
sands of Reserve and guard personnel 
who are required to obtain their annual 
training duty in the summer months of 
June and July of each year. Thus, a 
reservist who had performed his train- 
ing duty in July of 1960 would be pre- 
cluded from accompanying his unit to 
training duty in June of 1961 since it 
falls within the same fiscal year, unless 
he waives his right to the 15 day annual 
leave privilege. 

I am sure it was not the intention of 
Congress to cause this type of situation. 
The Committee on Armed Services has, 
therefore, provided a legislative change 
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which would increase the flexibility of 
this provision of law so as to permit its 
utilization by Federal employees in a 
manner which will not conflict with the 
actual availability of training duty. 

I would like to emphasize, however, 
that the language proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services does not in 
any way expand this leave privilege but 
does simply eliminate some of the tech- 
nical difficulties which presently con- 
front the Reserve forces in attempting 
to schedule annual training duty so as 
not to deprive Federal employees of this 
annual leave privilege. 

FISCAL DATA 


This legislation has been recommended 
by the Department of Defense, and, as 
indicated in the committee report, may 
involve an expenditure of a total of ap- 
proximately $1 million over the next 5 
years. 

The annual increased cost of this pro- 
gram should not exceed $300,000 and 
probably will be far less. These costs 
will arise from the implementation of the 
45-day active duty training authority 
which would be provided the National 
Guard. 

However, I wish to point out that sub- 
stantial savings should be realized by en- 
actment of other features of the bill. 

Savings will undoubtedly occur as a 
consequence of modifying the enlistment 
requirements of the National Guard. In 
addition, substantial savings amounting 
to perhaps as much as $2 million a year 
will occur by virtue of the reduced re- 
quirement for active duty for training 
for ROTC graduates. 

In summary, I believe this legislation 
is sound, and I recommend its enactment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield. ‘ 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman re- 
peat his designation of the group that 
has to serve 6 years? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
18% to 26 year group, but that was not 
by statute. The purpose of this bill is 
to put the 17 to 18% year olds and the 
184 to 26 year group under the same 
obligation by statute. 

Mr. GROSS. For 7% years. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Seven 
and one-half years after his 6 months 
of active duty for training. 

Mr. GROSS. But from 18% to 26, if 
they enlist for 6 months they have to 
serve only 6 years? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. They 
completely escape it now, since the 8 
year Reserve obligation applies at the 
present time only to the 17 to 1844 year 
group in the 6-month trainee program. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see how that 
could ever have occurred. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
was an agreement between the services 
and the Selective Service Board to per- 
mit these young men, in the 1814 to 26 
year group, to have the 6 months’ active 
duty for training. They were never 
covered by statute. They had a 6-year 
obligation after they got out, and that 
was it. 
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Mr. GROSS. Ido not understand how 
that ever occurred. Why was there 
such a differentiation between the two 
age groups? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
has been a very successful program. We 
now want to make them all the same 

Mr. GROSS. Has it really been a 
successful program, may I ask the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
erally, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Are you not having 
trouble in connection with these young 
men reporting for weekly drills and sum- 
mer encampments? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not know of any trouble. They got 350,- 
000 Active Reserves. It has been gener- 
ally successfui. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. TOLL. Will this statutory provi- 
sion include all branches of the service, 
like the Coast Guard, and so forth? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Any- 
one who is under the 6-month program. 

Mr. TOLL. It applies to any branch 
of the service? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
any branch of the service. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman cannot 
give us any estimate of the cost of this 
bill? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
have given the gentleman an estimate. 
I think there will be a saving. The an- 
nual cost should not exceed $300,000. 
On the other hand, I think we will save 
as much as $2 million by not requiring 
these ROTC boys to stay the whole 6 
months. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly hope the 
gentleman is right as to the saving. 
May I ask the gentleman this question: 
Does this bill in any way deal with that 
harebrained Peace Corps business? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
does not deal with airplanes and it does 
not deal with the Peace Corps. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. Can the gentle- 
man tell us whether there is any legis- 
lation pending before his committee with 
respect to the Peace Corps? Does the 
gentleman know? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to my chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, to answer that 
question. 

Mr. VINSON. I can state to the gen- 
tleman that there is no legislation that 
I know of. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
5490. 

I wish to commend Mr. Rivers, my col- 
league and chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which considered this legislation, on 
his most complete and understandable 
explanation of the bill. 


Gen- 


To 
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I will not presume on your time by at- 
tempting to review this proposal in fur- 
ther detail. However, I do think it im- 
portant that the Members of the House 
fully recognize the importance of the 
6-month training program to the con- 
tinued strengthening of our Reserve 
forces. 

As Members of this body are aware, 
the mission of our Reserve components 
is “to provide trained units and qualified 
individuals for active duty in time of 
war or national emergency in support of 
war plans and at such other times as the 
national security may require.” 

The key to the accomplishment of 
such a mission includes both adequate 
strength and genuine readiness. 

The Congress in 1952, upon the recom- 
mendation of the armed services and the 
Department of Defense, agreed on spe- 
cific strengths required within the Ready 
and Standby Reserves and the authori- 
zation of these strengths was set forth 
by enactment of pertinent statutes. 

Following such enactment and after 
further careful evaluation, commanders 
at all echelons and from each service ad- 
vised Congress that to obtain the degree 
of readiness desired, it was absolutely 
essential that basic training be provided 
the individuals by the active establish- 
ments. When accomplished, the Reserve 
units could then concentrate on training 
the unit as a fighting machine without 
the necessity of attempting to provide 
within the local unit, a program of basic 
training for recruits. 

It was further pointed out that ideally 
the unit should be able to enlist an indi- 
vidual for a specific assignment within 
the organization and send him to 6 
months’ active duty for training at an 
established training base or camp with 
the specific understanding that he would 
be basically trained, qualified in a mili- 
tary occupational specialty, and returned 
to the unit to perform in this specialty. 

The requirement for such a program 
was clearly defined by the services, and 
as a result the Congress on August 9, 
1955, enacted the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 initiating such a program. 

The cornerstone of this entire revital- 
ized Reserve program, as contemplated 
by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, is the 
so-called 6-month training program. 

The outstanding results of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 which, among other 
things, provides a means of enlisting the 
young man between the ages of 17 and 
1814, sending him to an active establish- 
ment for 6 months’ training, and return- 
ing him to his Reserve component, are 
plainly evident today. 

Before June 1956, the inception of the 
6 months’ training program into the Na- 
tional Guard, only 24 percent of all Na- 
tional Guard personnel had prior service 
and only 66 percent were basically 
trained. By the end of fiscal year 1960, 
65 percent had prior service or 6 months’ 
training and virtually 100 percent were 
individually basically trained. This 
meant that the National Guard, one of 
our vital Ready Reserve Forces, could 
concentrate on unit training as opposed 
to the previous treadmill of individual 
basic training. In this connection, on 
February 23 of this year, the Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, Major General 
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McGowan, made the following statement 
to a congressional committee: 

I am sure you realize the key importance 
the 6 months’ program has played in our 
roles and missions. More than anything else, 
the 6 months’ program has enhanced the 
mobilization of the Army and Air National 
Guard. We can now produce mobilization 
ready units, fully prepared to meet the de- 
ployment schedules contained in approved 
war plans. Such was made possible by this 
program. 


In the U.S. Army Reserve, the degree 
of readiness was even less than that of 
the National Guard. Prior to the incep- 
tion of the 6 months’ training program, 
only 82 percent of their personnel had 
4 months or more training; however, to- 
day 95 percent are basically trained. 
There is no doubt that the comment by 
General McGowan would apply equally 
weil to the USAR. The readiness of 
the Reserve Forces is at the highest de- 
gree ever attained in the peacetime his- 
tory of our Nation. I might add that 
although the value of the 6 months’ pro- 
gram to our Reserve Forces cannot be 
underestimated, the person completing 
2 years or more of active duty, who sub- 
sequently serves in the Reserves, should 
receive recognition. It is this individual 
that provides our Reserve units with the 
hard skill or technical knowledge so 
necessary in modern day operations. 

In addition, I’m sure you are aware 
of the very favorable reception given the 
6 months’ program by parents, educators, 
civic and religious leaders and the young 
enlistees themselves. Attitude surveys 
by the various military departments 
have consistently reported this program 
as one of their finest efforts. 

The value of the 6 months’ program to 
the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces cannot be overemphasized. 
Every individual who is in a position to 
know, understand, and speak to this pro- 
gram has commended it highly. This 
program has been referred to as the very 
backbone of the Nation’s Reserve Forces, 
and it is not difficult to understand and 
fully agree with this statement. 

Gentlemen, another aspect of this bill 
to which I would like to address myself 
deals with providing the Army and Air 
National Guard the authority to order 
guardsmen to 45 days’ active duty for 
training to make up for training missed 
because of unsatisfactory participation 
with their units. At present, the Na- 
tional Guard authorities have three 
means for dealing with those enlistees 
who fail to perform the required train- 
ing: 

First. They may be tried by State 
courts-martial in those instances where 
appropriate State laws exist. 

Second. They may be discharged from 
the National Guard and reported to Se- 
lective Service for routine or priority in- 
duction, or 

Third. They may be discharged from 
the guard and required to complete their 
obligated period of service in the Army 
Reserve. 

None of these means strikes at the real 
crux of the problem for none of them en- 
hances the state of training of the in- 
dividual and returns him to his com- 
munity as a more useful soldier, better 
prepared to serve his unit and his coun- 
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try in an emergency. The fact that this 
legislation when enacted cannot be in- 
voked, except upon the specific request of 
the National Guard authorities, retains 
for the guard the historic element of 
State control. Its enactment will further 
enhance the status of the National Guard 
whose combat readiness is more essential 
to us today than at any time in our 
Nation’s history. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOLL. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain whether this would affect reserv- 
ists now on the rolls, or only new reserv- 
ists? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. When this bill is 
written into law it becomes effective im- 
mediately. 

Mr. TOLL. And it affects every per- 
son now in the service, stretching the 
period from 6 to 8 years? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
applies to prospective reservists in the 
special enlistment program—the 6- 
month trainer. 

Mr. TOLL. Only new reservists? 

May I ask another question? Has the 
committee considered equalization by 
making it 6 years instead of 8 years? 
In other words, where a person is be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 18%, an 8- 
year period for a young man of that 
character is practically keeping them in 
a youthful stage and if you apply 8 
years to a 25-year-older, that makes him 
quite old. Has the committee consid- 
ered equalizing it by making it all 6 
years instead of 8 years? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
There would be no reason for reducing 
the Reserve obligation 2 years. You 
would then be treating the boy who has 
to serve perhaps 2 years overseas on ac- 
tive duty the same as the boy who has 
been in the service only 6 months. That 
would obviously be unequal treatment 
so far as that boy who has served 2 years 
on active duty. 

Mr. TOLL. I am only raising the 
question with respect to the time ele- 
ment. When you apply an 8-year pe- 
riod to a youngster between the ages 
of 17 and 18%, and you apply the same 
8-year period to a 25-year-old reservist, 
you get a different result as to age. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. They 
both have the same opportunity to make 
a choice. The boy does not have to take 
the 6-month program with an 8-year ob- 
ligation. He can go for 2 years of active 
duty and thus only have a 6-year obliga- 
tion. But, if he selects the 6-month 
program he will acquire an 8-year obli- 
gation, or 74% years of Ready Reserve 
service, the same as the 17-year-old. 
We think that is fair. 

Mr. TOLL. In other words, the com- 
mittee would not consider making all 
serve an equal 6-year period? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
services would not recommend it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, in 
concluding my statement in support of 
this legislation, it might be well to in- 
form the committee that when the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 was 
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signed into law it represented what we 
might say was the first attempt on the 
part of Congress to establish a program 
providing equitable treatment to all par- 
ticipating in the Reserve program. 
From time to time we have discovered 
inequities and here today the amend- 
ments we are discussing constitute noth- 
ing more than an effort on our part to 
remove these inequities and thus perfect 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 
so that all who serve are treated alike. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], such time as he may 
need. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this bill, H.R. 5490. 

In order to achieve the purposes of 
H.R. 5490, which is to provide for more 
effective participation in the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces, it is 
necessary that several seemingly un- 
related statutes be amended. However, 
let me assure my colleagues that the need 
for these amendments has been care- 
fully considered and thoroughly studied 
by the Armed Services Committee. In 
my judgment, each of these amendments 
will contribute to the efficiency and 
capability of our Reserves, will better 
equate the obligations of military serv- 
ice between and among the various age 
groups and categories of our young men, 
and will correct and clarify anomalies 
which currently exist in the law. 

First, the bill grants a statutory defer- 
ment from induction by Selective Serv- 
ice to young men between the ages of 
18% and 26 who enlist in a unit of the 
Ready Reserve. Coincidentally, it 
equates the period of their military ob- 
ligation to agree with the period they are 
required to serve in order to maintain 
their deferment from the draft and earn 
eventual exemption. 

Second, it extends the authority for 
priority induction to the 184-26 age 
group in the event they fail or refuse to 
serve satisfactorily as a reservist. This 
places them under the same liabilities in 
this respect as are those young men in 
the 17-184 age group. 

Third, it provides authority to order 
a member of the National Guard with- 
out his consent to active duty for train- 
ing for a period of not more than 45 
days, but only upon the request of the 
appropriate authorities of the State 
concerned, thus preserving the sovereign 
rights of the States. This authority is 
already in the law for other reservists, 
and its extension to the National Guard 
will make its application uniform. 

Fourth, it overhauls the present statu- 
tory terms of enlistment in the National 
Guard and brings them into line with 
terms of enlistment in the other Reserve 
components. This is a step long overdue 
and one which will save many long, un- 
productive hours of administrative pa- 
perwork which can better be devoted to 
training. 

Fifth, it provides flexibility with re- 
spect to the initial period of active duty 
training required of those of our young 
men who have been commissioned as of- 
ficers upon completion of ROTC. While 
there is no question that the Armed 
Forces will need these young officers in 
the event of emergency or war, there is 
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no present requirement that each of 
them serve on active duty for a mini- 
mum period of 6 months. There is a 
requirement, however, that they enter 
active duty for that period of time suf- 
ficient to qualify them for mobilization 
assignment. H.R. 5490 wisely recognizes 
this feature and, accordingly, provides 
the necessary flexibility to the program. 

Lastly, the bill provides additional 
flexibility and opportunity for Federal 
employees who are members of the Re- 
serve components to participate in their 
military training. This is accomplished 
without modification of the basic policy 
that such employees be granted not to 
exceed 15 days annually to perform full- 
time military duty. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation was de- 
veloped by the military departments 
and is supported by the interested Re- 
serve organizations. I am convinced 
that it is necessary and desirable, and 
urge that it be supported by each 
Member. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to know some- 
thing about the bill. I ask the subcom- 
mittee chairman, Do we still have legis- 
lation drafting young Americans? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Cer- 
tainiy we have legislation on the books. 
The selective service law is still on the 


books. It has not expired. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
a couple of great-grandsons. I think 


one is 2 months’ old, and one is 8 months’ 
old. Assuming that the present draft 
legislation remains in force until they 
reach the age where they will come un- 
der it, would they, if they did not en- 
list, be subject to draft? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. They 
would unless the Draft Act is suspended. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Assum- 
ing the draft legislation stays, would 
those great-grandsons still be subject to 
the draft? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
the act is extended, positively, certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Assum- 
ing we continue in United Nations and 
other international organizations, would 
these grandsons be required, say, to 
fight in some far-off place, the Congo, 
Laos, or some other place in the world 
where an international organization 
might have a war? Would they be re- 
quired to fight there? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would prefer that the Congress declare 
war if we go to war, not the United 
Nations. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. So 
would I. If we stay in United Nations 
and they continue on with trouble every- 
where in the world—would those great- 
grandsons still be required to partici- 
pate wherever some member of the 
United Nations was at war? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
cannot look that far ahead. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
you cannot state a fact, but what is your 
opinion on that hypothetical question? 
You are an expert on these defense 
matters. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
not an expert on anything. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
assume you are, and I will be glad to 
have your opinion even if you do not 
actually know everything about it; what 
is your opinion? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. My 
opinion is not worth very much in for- 
eign affairs. I would venture the asser- 
tion, however, that the gentleman has 
about the same affection for the United 
Nations that I have. I would rather not 
get mixed up in that on this day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
not worrying about myself; at my age 
they would not get me, but my great 
grandsons, 15 or 20 years from now. I 
was wondering, I suppose things in the 
Congo may be settled by then but I was 
wondering if they would have to go to 
fight in a war which was not our war? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. As I 
said before, Congress will have to take 
care of that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If Con- 
gress does not do any better than we 
have done or are doing now they would 
have to go. 

Mr. RIVERS of 
Probably so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
ably so. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
have a young son too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
this bill that you have here today, if 
that gets through and this program con- 
tinued, then they would get into that. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would believe, seriously, that as long as 
the Draft Act is in force this program 
would remain in force. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then if 
they went into it and served under it, 
then when they came out would they 
get the same benefits, privileges, and 
preferences that now go to our vet- 
erans? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Not 
unless they served on active duty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
do you mean by “active duty’? Iknowa 
young man who went to Camp Custer 
and drove mules for 6 months but got 
veterans’ benefits. 

Mr, RIVERS of South Carolina. My 
committee does not deal with veterans’ 
statutes. I do not know what type of 
war they might be involved in. I would 
not know, because we do not handle 
veterans’ legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
just trying to get your opinion as to what 
these boys might look forward to. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. My 
opinion is not very good in that area. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But the 
gentleman does believe that if we con- 
tinue along present lines that they may 
be—would be asked to serve in active 
combat somewhere. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
that would be your opinion as of today, 
would it not? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not know how this would affect them 
that far in the future. As I said before, 


South Carolina. 
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I would rather Congress deliberated on 
whether or not we became involved in 
war, rather than the United Nations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
leader of our party yield so I can ask a 
question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
know just which party you refer to to- 


day. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, your party. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. These 3 to 6 months 
enlistees, if war broke out in Laos or 
some other reptile-ridden area of the 
world, would they be held for service in 
that area? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me say to the gentleman that it would 
depend on whether his unit were mobi- 
lized as to whether he went anywhere. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by “‘unit’’? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. He 
isin the Ready Reserve. Unless the unit 
is mobilized it does not go any place. 

Mr. GROSS. But he can be made to 
serve as I have indicated. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
this is localized, the Congress may ex- 
tend it, but he still has his obligation. 
As to the extent of the conflict, I do not 
know. I do not know what the Congress 
would do. But his unit is the same. He 
is attached to a unit, and if that unit is 
mobilized he will go. 

Mr. GROSS. Then his obligation is 
for 8 years? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman from Iowa probably is of 
the same opinion that I am; that is, just 
as long as we continue this foreign policy 
we have had for the last few years, and 
these appropriations, we will be in debt 
and future generations will fight where- 
ever some foreign government tells them 
to fight. 

Mr. GROSS. As long as we keep 
sticking our long noses into everybody’s 
business all over the world, that will be 
the situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
gentleman ready to vote tomorrow to 
increase the national debt? 

Mr. GROSS. I have not yet, and I do 
not anticipate that I will tomorrow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
Van ZanpT] for yielding this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 456), 
is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(B) Any person who after attaining the 
age of eighteen years and six months but 
prior to attaining the age of twenty-six years 
and prior to the issuance of orders for him 
to report for induction, enlists or accepts ap- 
pointment in an organized unit of the Na- 
tional Guard shall be deferred from training 
and service under this title so long as he 
continues to serve satisfactorily as a mem- 
ber of such organized unit. No such per- 


(c) (2) (B) 
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son who has completed eight years of satis- 
factory service as a member of an organized 
unit of the National Guard, and who during 
such service has performed active duty for 
training with an armed force for not less 
than three consecutive months, shall be 
liable for induction for training and service 
under this Act, except after a declaration of 
war or national emergency made by the 
Congress.”; and 

(2) by striking out the words “in such 
unit” in the seventh and eighth sentences 
of subsection (d)(1) and amending the fifth 
and sixth sentences of that subsection to 
read as follows: “If, at the time of, or sub- 
sequent to, such appointment, the armed 
force in which such person is commissioned 
does not require his service on active duty 
in fulfillment of the obligation undertaken 
by him in compliance with clause (B) of the 
first sentence of this paragraph, such person 
shall be ordered to active duty for training 
with such armed force in the grade in which 
he was commissioned for a period of active 
duty for training of not less than three 
months or more than six months (not in- 
cluding duty performed under section 270 
(a) of title 10, United States Code), as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned to be necessary to 
qualify such person for a mobilization as- 
signment. Upon being commissioned and 
assigned to a reserve component, such per- 
son shall be required to serve therein, or 
in a reserve component of any other armed 
force in which he is later appointed, until 
the eighth anniversary of the receipt of such 
commission pursuant to the provisions of 
this section”’. 

SEc. 2. Section 262(b)(3) of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (50 U.S.C. 1013 
(b)(3)) is amended by striking out the 
words “eighteen years and six months” and 
inserting the words “twenty-six years’ in 
place thereof. 

Sec. 3. Section 270 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(c) Any person who becomes a member 
of the Army National Guard of the United 
States or the Air National Guard of the 
United States after the enactment of this 
subsection and who fails in any year to per- 
form satisfactorily the training duty pre- 
scribed by or under law for members of the 
Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard, as the case may be, as determined 
by the Secretary concerned, may, upon the 
request of the Governor of the State or terri- 
tory, Puerto Rico, or the Canal Zone, or the 
commanding general of the District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard, whichever is con- 
cerned, be ordered, without his consent, to 
perform additional active duty for training 
for not more than forty-five days. A mem- 
ber ordered to active duty under this sub- 
section shall be ordered to duty as a Reserve 
of the Army or as a Reserve of the Air Force, 
as the case may be.” 

Sec. 4. Section 65l(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Each male person who, after August 
9, 1955, becomes a member of an armed force 
before his twenty-sixth birthday, other than 
a person enlisted under section.1013 of title 
50 or deferred under the next to the last 
sentence of section 456(d)(1) of title 50, 
appendix, shall serve in the armed forces for 
a total of six years. However, such a per- 
son who, after the effective date of this 
amended subsection, becomes deferred under 
section 456(c)(2) (A) or (B) of title 50, 
appendix, shall serve in the armed forces 
for a total of eight years. Any person cov- 
ered by this subsection may be sooner dis- 
charged because of personal hardship under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense or, if he is a member of the Coast 
Guard while it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Any part of such service that is not 
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active duty or is active duty for training shall 
be performed in a reserve component.” 

Sec. 5. Section 3261 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the designation “(b)” 
in subsection (a) and inserting the designa- 
tion “(c)” in place thereof; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection “(c)” and inserting the follow- 
ing new subsection (b): 

“(b) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army, a person who 
enlists or reenlists in the Army National 
Guard, or whose term of enlistment or re- 
enlistment in the Army National Guard is 
extended, shall be concurrently enlisted or 
reenlisted, or his term of enlistment or re- 
enlistment shall be concurrently extended, 
as the case may be, as a Reserve of the Army 
for service in the Army National Guard of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 8261 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the designation “({b)” 
in subsection (a) and inserting the designa- 
tion “(c)” in place thereof; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection “(c)” and inserting the following 
new subsection (b): 

“(b) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, a person 
who enlists or reenlists in the Air National 
Guard, or whose term of enlistment or 
reenlistment in the Air National Guard is 
extended, shall be concurrently enlisted or 
reenlisted, or his term of enlistment or re- 
enlistment shall be concurrently extended, 
as the case may be, as a Reserve of the Air 
Force for service in the Air National Guard 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 7. Title 32, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 302 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 302. Enlistments, reenlistments, and ex- 
tensions 

“(a) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary concerned, original enlist- 
ments in the National Guard may be ac- 
cepted for— 

“(1) any specified term, not less than 
three years, for persons who have not served 
in an armed force; or 

(2) any specified term, not less than one 
year, for persons who have served in any 
armed force. 

“(b) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary concerned, reenlistment in 
the National Guard may be accepted for any 
specified period, or, if the person last served 
in one of the highest five enlisted grades, for 
an unspecified period. 

“(c) Enlistments or reenlistments in the 
National Guard may be extended— 

“(1) under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary concerned, at the request 
of the member, for any period not less than 
six months; or : 

“(2) by proclamation of the President, if 
Congress declares an emergency, until six 
months after termination of that emer- 
gency.” 

(2) The analysis of chapter 3 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“302. Enlistments.” 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 

“302. Enlistments, reenlistments, and exten- 
sions.” 

Sec. 8 The amendments made by sec- 
tions 5, 6, 7, and 8 of this Act do not affect 
any enlistment, reenlistment, or appoint- 
ment entered into or made before the effec- 
tive date of this Act. 

Sec. 9. Section 29(a) of the Act of August 
10, 1956, chapter 1041, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
30r), is amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “fiscal year” 
wherever they appear therein and inserting 
the words “calendar year” in place thereof; 
and 
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(2) by inserting the following new sen- 
tence immediately after the first sentence 
thereof: “However, all or any part of such 
leave which is not used by the officer or em- 
ployee during the calendar year in which it 
accrues may be used by him during the first 
six months of the next calendar year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 5490) to provide for 
more effective participation in the Re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House. Resolution 278, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previdus question is ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





LESSENING THE IMPACT OF THE 
TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SERV- 
ICES TO THE MENOMINEE IN- 
DIAN TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 277 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 4130) 
to amend the Menominee Termination Act. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs now in the bill. No other amendment 
to the bill or committee substitute shall be 
in order except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and said amendments shall 
be in order, any rule of the House to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but such amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendment. 
At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House, with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Horrman], and at this 
time I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 277 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
4130, a bill to amend the Menominee 
Termination Act. The resolution pro- 
vides for a closed rule, waiving points of 
order, with 1 hour of general debate, 
making it in order to consider the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The purpose of H.R. 4130, as amended, 
is to furnish assistance to the people 
of the Menominee Indian Tribe during 
the first years after termination of Fed- 
eral supervision over the affairs of the 
tribe and thus to avoid many harsh re- 
sults which might follow from a too 
sudden transition from a protected sta- 
tus to complete freedom. 

In order to accomplish this result, the 
amendment to the bill provides for a 
loan to Menominee Enterprises, Inc., of 
$2,500,000 at an interest rate approxi- 
mately equal to the cost to the Govern- 
ment of borrowing money. The loan 
will be used to expand and modernize 
existing tribal enterprises and to develop 
tribal resources. The amendment also 
provides for grants totaling approxi- 
mately $2,600,000 over a 6-year period 
for essential health, education, and wel- 
fare services. These grants will be han- 
dled, after appropriations are made, by 
responsible officials of the State of Wis- 
consin. Except for a capital grant for 
completion of construction of sewerage 
facilities for the towns of Neopit and 
Keshena, the grants will be scaled down 
year by year during the 6-year period 
until they reach zero. 

The total cost of this legislation will 
not exceed $4,613,000, of which the $2,- 
500,000 in the loan fund will be reim- 
bursable to the Federal Government. 
As an offset against this sum it must be 
remembered that the cost to the Federal 
Government of administering the affairs 
of the Menominee Tribe since 1954 has 
approximated $4 million, of which over 
$24 million have been appropriated in 
the form of special benefits relating to 
the termination program. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 277. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of _ Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, you have heard a very 
able explanation of H.R. 4130 by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O’NEILL]. I would like to add my little 
bit to it, if I may. 

As you know, this bill was brought 
in by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. This is a 1-hour closed 
rule, providing for a motion to recom- 
mit and only committee amendments to 
be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a 
loan to the Menominee Indian Tribe, 
situated in the northern part of Wis- 
consin, up to $2.5 million for an educa- 
tional program, sanitation, and public 
welfare. This bill was introduced for 
the purpose of helping them over the 
rough spots that came about from the 
change of supervision to complete free- 
dom. The loans and grants that will 
be given to them total some $4,612,000. 
The interest that they will pay on the 
loan is the interest that it will cost the 
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Government to borrow the money. They 
expect to repay these loans by the opera- 
tion of a sawmill which they have set 
up on the Indian reservation. While it 
has been a good many years since I have 
seen that sawmill, I know that it has 
operated well; that it has been handled 
very economically, and they have made 
a great deal of money from it. Their 
real property up there is appraised at 
$35 million. The sawmill and the equip- 
ment that goes with the sawmill and 
their other resources is appraised at $1.9 
million, They have been a very thrifty 
organization. They have been able to 
make money and to divide it among the 
tribe; not all of it but about half of it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question in 
my mind but what they will repay in a 
period of 20 years the loans that are 
made. They will repay it without any 
question. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4130) to amend the 
Menominee Termination Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4130, with 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Fifty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 50] 
Alford Green, Pa. Morrison 
Auchincloss Gubser O'Brien, N.Y. 
Barrett Harrison, Va. Osmers 
Bonner Healey Philbin 
Boykin Hemphill Pillion 
Broomfield Henderson Poage 
Buckley Herlong Powell 
Cahill Hiestand Rabaut 
Celler Holifield Rains 
Chelf Holtzman Ray 
Cooley Inouye Riley 
Cramer Jennings Rodino 
Daddario Jonas St. Germain 
Daniels Jones, Ala. Scherer 
Dawson Kearns Shelley 
Devine Kelly Sikes 
Dominick Kilburn Spence 
Dooley Kilgore Steed 
Durno Kirwan Thompson, La. 
Ellsworth Lindsay Tupper 
Feighan Lipscomb Walter 
Flood Loser Whalley 
Frelinghuysen McSween Williams 
Gallagher McVey Willis 
Garmatz Macdonald Wilson, Calif. 
Gary Miller, N.Y. Winstead 
Gilbert Moore Zablocki 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 


nearer 
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State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 4130, to amend the 
Menominee Termination Act, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 351 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs brings to this Committee at this 
time legislation which is most technical 
and which has received much study and 
lengthy consideration. 

In a moment I shall explain to you 
briefly, but I hope satisfactorily, the rea- 
son for the request for the kind of a 
rule under which this debate is being 
had. Only once before during my 12 
years of experience with this committee 
have we ever asked for a closed rule. 

The presentation to be made by the 
committee has been so arranged that I 
feel it will answer most of the questions 
which may come to the minds of the 
Members. 

First, I shall speak briefly concerning 
the Menominee Tribe, its relationship to 
this legislation, and the need for the bill 
we are considering today. 

Then, Mr. Saytor, the ranking mem- 
ber of the minority, will speak on the 
subject of the history of the termina- 
tion legislation as it has affected the 
Menominees and the efforts that they 
and others have made to make the pro- 
gram successful. 

After Mr. Saytor’s presentation, the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. HALey, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs, will give a detailed account 
of the steps taken by all concerned on 
the termination of Federal supervision 
over the Menominees and the reasons 
for the currently proposed legislation. 
This will be an account of the expendi- 
ture of great labors by many interested 
parties. 

Then, Mr. Berry, of South Dakota, 
Mr. HaLey’s counterpart on the minority 
side, will finish the committee presenta- 
tion by reference to the full meaning of 
“termination” in this particular in- 
stance, together with a final statement 
as to the particular programs of assist- 
ance which this legislation makes avail- 
able to the Menominees. 

STATEMENT ON WAIVER OF POINTS OF ORDER 


I was glad to accept the suggestion 
for a rule waiving points of order since 
I believe that, whatever the technical 
parliamentary situation may be under 
the rule of germaneness, Members will 
appreciate that the committee is, in fact, 
accomplishing what the author of the 
bill was interested in but is doing so 
with greater certainty and at less cost to 
the Government. 

The bill, as introduced, called for an 
extension of time before Federal] services 
to the Menominee Indians would be com- 
pleted. How long this period would be 
was left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but, judging from 
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expenditures for these services over the 
last few years, it would have cost the 
Government anywhere from $500,000 to 
$800,000 a year. 

Under the committee amendment, the 
termination date remains as it was— 
April 30, 1961—but funds to finance es- 
sential services in the education, wel- 
fare, and health fields are authorized 
during a transition period. During the 
first year, the maximum will be $540,000. 
For the second year we authorize 80 per- 
cent of this amount, for the third year 
60 percent, and so on. This means an 
average payment of not more than 
$280,000 a year during these 6 years. 

In addition, the committee amend- 
ment provides for a loan, repayable with 
interest, of $2,500,000 to help to put 
Menominee Enterprises, Inc., on its feet 
and a grant of $438,000 to complete con- 
struction of sanitary facilities required 
by the State of Wisconsin. Both of these 
items would have been required even if 
termination had been delayed and would, 
therefore, have to be added to the esti- 
mates I gave above for costs under the 
original bill to arrive at a proper com- 
parison with costs under the amended 
bill. 

The amendment, in brief, recognizes 
and deals with the same problem that 
the original bill did but does so on, I 
believe, a more realistic basis. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past 8 years 
our Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has held many hearings dealing 
with the Menominee Tribe of Indians. 
We in the committee are well acquainted 
with the tribe and its problems. We 
have listened patiently as its representa- 
tives presented requests to us. We be- 
lieve the Menominees to be one of the 
outstanding tribes in the country. They 
have intelligence and resources which if 
properly integrated can be made to func- 
tion well in our modern society. I am 
confident the Menominees will work out 
their problems under the legislation be- 
fore us today. 

Let me present a short background of 
the Menominee Tribe of northern Wis- 
consin. The Menominees are an Al- 
gonquin Tribe whose residence in the 
present area dates from 1671. The res- 
ervation was created in 1854 and two 
additional townships were ceded to the 
reserve in 1856. 

The reservation was never allotted. 
The forest lands, 220,000 acres, which 
constitute about 95 percent of the reser- 
vation area, 234,000 acres, yield some of 
the finest hardwood timber in the United 
States. All claims against the United 
States have been settled. The most re- 
cent award was for $8,500,000 in 1951. 

The tribe voted to accept the act of 
June 18, 1934—Wheeler-Howard Act— 
but operates under a constitution pro- 
mulgated and adopted in 1928. There 
are about 3,270 enrolled members of the 
tribe of whom fewer than 2,800 are pres- 
ently living on the reservation. Many 
members have been successfully relo- 
cated in the cities of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois. Few of those living on 
the reservation are in the country. Most 
dwell in the four principal settlements 
of Neopit, Keshena, Zoar, and South 
Branch. Practically all of the Menomi- 
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nees can read, write, and understand the 
English language. 

Many of the resident families derive 
their livelihood from employment in the 
tribal forest and sawmill industries. 
Family income, in addition to the mill, is 
derived from small scale farming, op- 
erating tourist cabins, retail stores, filling 
stations, guide services, and fishing and 
trapping in season. A sizable number of 
families depend on welfare payments for 
subsistence. 

Even before the enactment of the 1954 
Termination of Federal Services Act the 
tribe had taken over many of the func- 
tions normally handled by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and was financing all but 
a small portion of services provided on 
the reservation. 

The Menominee Tribe was one of the 
first recommended some 15 years ago as 
being ready to take over its own func- 
tions and to release the Federal Gov- 
ernment of its supervisory responsibili- 
ties. It was for this reason that our 
committee held extended hearings on 
legislation which became Public Law 
399, 83d Congress, the law which we are 
seeking to amend today. 

Under Public Law 399, 83d Congress, 
as amended, the Federal Government 
was, on April 30, 1961, 10 days ago, 
relieved of further supervisory respon- 
sibilities over the Menominees solely 
because they are Indians. 

As the Indians begin their new experi- 
ence, they have a new county, Menomi- 
nee County, in noithern Wisconsin. 
They have a corporation, Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc., chartered by the State 
of Wisconsin. They have current assets 
of $1,390,000 in cash, a timber inventory 
of $1,913,000 and $106,000 in accounts 
receivable for a total of $3,409,000. 
Under the terms of the legislation before 
us, they will have a $2,500,000 loan to 
renovate and improve their sawmill, 
$438,000 to complete their sewerage and 
water project, and they will be entitled 
to $540,000 from Government funds for 
the coming year, providing that figure 
can be justified before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The Menominees have had 7 years to 
prepare for this new experience. They 
have had excellent assistance from the 
State of Wisconsin and the Departments 
of the Interior, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. They will meet obstacles 
in their new venture but I have reason 
to believe they will be successful. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What other tribes in 
this country have been liberated on the 
same basis? Could this be called the 
first civil rights bill for Indians? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to advise 
my friend that we have passed legisla- 
tion in the 83d and successive Con- 
gresses which provided for the termina- 
tion of some 12 tribes. Among those 
tribes were small tribes like those in 
Mississippi and the Paiutes of Utah. 
One of the largest tribes is the Klamath 
Tribe, which has already been termi- 
nated. The Klamaths have been carry- 
ing on as individual citizens, some taking 
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their share of the tribal assets in cash 
and others taking their share in the 
corporation which was formed at that 
time. I will be glad to list the names of 
these tribes if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the second one 
they have relieved? 

Mr. ASPINALL. This is the second 
largest tribe. There have been 10 other 
tribes. 

Mr. GROSS. We do have here, do we 
not, an undeveloped area in the libera- 
tion of this tribe? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, this is not an 
undeveloped area. These Indians have 
had practical control of their own op- 
erations for a good many years. Sure, 
they have had services from the Indian 
Bureau too. They will have a county, 
practically as their own, as they accept 
their new responsibilities. 

Mr. GROSS. You are lending them 
money to take care of basic sanitary and 
health measures, are you not? 

Mr. -ASPINALL. No, my friend is 
wrong there. We are giving them that. 
That is a part of the grant. The reason 
for that is, and I wish to be perfectly 
honest and fair with my friend from 
Iowa, that we have made some mistakes 
in this program just as in all research 
matters. This is research on social and 
community levels. In a way this is a re- 
search program similar in objectives as 
a research program in physical areas. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no quarrel about 
that, and no opposition to helping these 
people get started, to liberating them 
and helping them get started, but I 
wonder why, in view of the nature of 
the help, the $4 million appropriation- 
plus, we cannot get this under the Mu- 
tual Security Act. Why cannot this 
money, since it is for a similar purpose, 
be taken from the mutual security fund 
or a loan made out of the Redevelop- 
ment Loan Fund? 

Mr. ASPINALL. My friend knows how 
I stand on that program. I understand 
his position, too. But I do not want to 
get into that question. I would say I, 
too, believe in taking care of our prob- 
lems at home. This is one of our prob- 
lems, and it is one which the Congress of 
the United States should proceed with as 
we originally intended. I think all of us 
will be very, very proud of our action in 
this particular matter within the next 6 
years. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of any reason why they should not 
get these loans from the Development 
Loan Fund? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes,Ido. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should they not get 
this money from the Development Loan 
Fund and then let the Indians pay back 
in wampum? That would be getting 
more than we do from foreign countries. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will make my final 
answer to the gentleman. These are not 
foreign citizens of foreign countries. 
These are citizens of the United States 
of America, and they should be treated 
as such. 

Mr. GROSS. Therefore, as Americans, 
the money ought to be more readily 
available to them. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to speak on behalf of H.R. 4130, 
as amended, and urge its favorable con- 
sideration. This legislation recognizes 
the abilities of the Menominee Indians 
and will encourage them to function up 
to their capabilities. I can see little 
reason for having the Federal Govern- 
ment continue to do what the tribal 
members can do for themselves. I am 
the first to agree that the Indians need 
the kind of help this bill provides. I 
make this statement advisedly because I 
do not want anyone to say Congress is 
abandoning the Indians and is preparing 
them for their annihilation. The In- 
dians need this legislation and Congress 
will be wise in enacting it if we expect 
other tribes to accept willingly a termi- 
nation program. 

The Menominee Tribe was the first 
tribe for which termination of Federal 
services legislation was enacted in the 
83d Congress. Perhaps it was the most 
difficult of the following 12, undertaken 
since 1954: 

Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin by 
Public Law 399, 83d Congress. 

Klamath Tribe of Oregon by Public 
Law 587, 83d Congress. 

Certain tribes of western Oregon by 
Public Law 588, 83d Congress. 

Alabama-Coushatta Tribes of Texas 
by Public Law 627, 83d Congress. 

Uintah-Ouray Tribes in Utah by Pub- 
lic Law 671, 83d Congress. 

Certain tribes in Utah by Public Law 
762, 83d Congress. 

Ottawa Tribe of Oklahoma by Public 
Law 887, 84th Congress. 

Peoria Tribe of Oklahoma by Public 
Law 921, 84th Congress. 

Wyandotte Tribe of Oklahoma by Pub- 
lic Law 943, 84th Congress. 

Forty-one California Indian bands, 
groups, or rancherias, by Public Law 671, 
85th Congress. 

Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma by Public 
Law 192, 86th Congress. 

Catawba Tribe of South Carolina by 
Public Law 322, 86th Congress. 

I believe the record should indicate 
what was provided in Public Law 399 
because of the bearing it had on the 
bill before us today. 

First, the 1954 act provided for the or- 
derly termination of Federal supervi- 
sion over the property and members of 
the Menominee Tribe and set up 
machinery for closing the tribal roll 90 
days after the enactment of the act, to 
be followed by a 90-day waiting period 
for approval or disapproval of applica- 
tions to the appropriate enrollment re- 
view board. 

Second, the act provided for the roll 
to be published in the Federal Register 
after which certificates of beneficial in- 
terest were issued to all enrolled mem- 
bers, 

Third, the act provided for tribal 
financing of all operations at the agency 
level. The tribe had been paying for 
substantially all operations for some 
years; however, a total of $84,000 of 
gratuity funds had been spent in the 
1953 fiscal year, primarily on roads. 
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Fourth, provision was made for an 
immediate payment of $1,500 to each 
member listed in the Federal Register. 

Fifth, provision was made for the tribe 
to select and contract for, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the services of management spe- 
cialists, including tax consultants for 
the purpose of studying the tribe’s re- 
sources and industrial potentials to de- 
termine the tax loads and the resultant 
effects on tribal assets and of the vari- 
ous management problems that would 
confront the tribe after the termination 
of Federal supervision. These reports 
were to be prepared and completed by 
December 30, 1954—18 months. All 
services were to be paid from tribal 
funds. 

Sixth, plans for future control of 
tribal property and service controls were 
outlined. The tribe, with the assistance 
of the Secretary of the Interior, was to 
prepare plans for future control of the 
tribal property and service functions 
previously performed under Federal 
supervision. Provision was made for 
necessary consultations with Federal and 
State agencies and officials. The date 
of December 31, 1956, or earlier if agreed 
to by the tribe and the Secretary, was 
set as the time when the responsibility 
of the United States to furnish services 
because of the status of the Menominees 
as Indians would cease. 

Seventh, the Secretary was authorized 
and directed to transfer tribal property 
to the tribe by December 31, 1956. If the 
tribe decided to incorporate and re- 
quested the transfer to such corporation, 
the Secretary was directed to comply. 

Eighth, provision was made to exempt 
from income tax payments the distribu- 
tion of assets, with the exception that 
there would be no exemption for that 
portion of the judgment fund since July 
14, 1950. 

Ninth, provision was made for the 
proclamation in the Federal Register of 
the transfer of tribal property and of 
the fact that the Indians of the Me- 
nominee Tribe were no longer subject to 
statutes specifically applicable to In- 
dians. 

At the time the committee was con- 
sidering the original termination legis- 
lation, the tribe had approximately $10,- 
280,000 in the U.S. Treasury. Under 
section 6 of the act, the 3,200 enrolled 
members were entitled to a per capita 
payment of $1,500. This reduced the 
assets by some $4,800,000, leaving a bal- 
ance in excess of $5,500,000 which pro- 
vided a reserve fund of about $3 million 
for sawmill operations and more than 
$2,500,000 for any unforeseen contin- 
gencies which might arise. 

In February 1955, the Department of 
the Interior Solicitor interpreted the 
act of March 28, 1908, as amended by 
the act of June 15, 1934, as providing 
for the use of both fully matured and 
ripened green stumpage profits for per 
capita payments. This had not been 
done previously and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs advised against depleting 
the Treasury in so doing. Nonetheless 
the tribe voted to distribute some 
$2,275,000 per capitawise and thus re- 
duced the trust fund by nearly half. 
Other expenses and service costs have 
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further reduced the tribal funds to ap- 
proximately $1,300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the record 
a copy of the Solicitor’s opinion relating 
to these stumpage payments and a copy 
of a letter signed by Commissioner Glenn 
L. Emmons of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and sent to the Menominee Ad- 
visory Council under date of April 15, 
1955. Mr. Emmons warned of the dan- 
ger of depleting the Menominee Mill 
reserves and of the impact the depletion 
would have during the “difficult transi- 
tion period ahead.” The letters follow: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1955. 

To: Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

From: Acting Solicitor. 

Subject: Determination of per capita pay- 
ments to Menominee Indians under the 
act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat. 51), as 
amended by the act of June 15, 1934 (48 
Stat. 964). 

In your memorandum of December 30, 
1954, you requested the opinion of this Office 
as to whether per capita payments made to 
Menominee Indians pursuant to the acts 
quoted above as a matter of law have been 
properly calculated and, if not, as to the 
proper method of their calculation. At- 
tached to your memorandum was a memo- 
randum dated September 7, 1954, to you from 
the Branch of Forestry discussing these 
issues. 

Briefly, the 1908 act (supra) provided for 
the establishment of a timber operation on 
the Menominee Reservation. It authorized 
the cutting annually of specified amounts of 
timber, directed that a sawmill and other 
buildings and equipment necessary to the 
manufacture of lumber products be erected 
on the reservation, authorized the sale of 
logs, lumber and lumber products, and di- 
rected that the net proceeds from such sales 
be deposited in the Treasury and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 4 percent per annum, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of the 
Indians in such manner as the Secretary of 
the Interior might prescribe. Section 4 of 
that act authorized the Secretary to pay out 
of the funds of the Menominee Indians all 
the necessary expenses for the conduct of 
such operations including the preservation 
of the forest. It appears that every year or 
two thereafter, at the request of the Menom- 
inee Indians, the Congress enacted legis- 
lation providing for specific per capita pay- 
ments to the Menominee. (78 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 8230, 8231.) To avoid further re- 
curring requests for such legislation and to 
provide in lieu thereof legislation of a per- 
manent type authorizing per capita pay- 
ments to be made to the Menominee Indians 
upon the basis of a statutory formula, in 
1934 the Congress amended section 4 of the 
1908 act to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall at the 
end of each fiscal year ascertain and fix the 
fair market stumpage value of the fully ma- 
tured and ripened green timber cut on said 
reservation during the fiscal year and shall 
during the succeeding fiscal year pay said 
amount in equal shares to each member of 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians, living and 
on the tribal rolls, on the last day of said 
fiscal year: Provided, That said amount so 
distributed during any fiscal year shall not 
exceed the amount actually earned from 
timber operations on said reservation during 
the previous fiscal year. The expenditures 
proposed for the purposes specified herein 
shall be submitted to the tribal council, or 
its authorized business committee, for its ad- 
vance review and approval” (48 Stat. 964). 

From the information contained in the 
memorandum of the Branch of Forestry, su- 
pra, it appears that at first per capita pay- 
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ments made under the 1934 amendment were 
based on estimated volumes of stumpage 
used. Later, the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1940 (54 Stat. 628, 642), provid- 
ed for a lump sum per capita payment to be 
made to the Indians in lieu of the amounts 
which would have been due under the 1934 
act for the fair market stumpage value of 
timber cut during the fiscal years 1940 and 
1941. 

Commencing in 1941 and continuing to 
date, however, per capita payments have 
been made annually which were intended to 
comply with the provisions of the 1934 
amendment to the 1908 act. It is my un- 
derstanding that such payments have been 
computed on an annual basis as follows: 

From the total dollar income of the com- 
plete timber operation there has been de- 
ducted the dollar cost of carrying on such 
operation.! From the net cash income thus 
determined, there has been subtracted as an 
item of cost of sale and as a bookkeeping 
transaction the fair market stumpage value 
of the fully matured and ripened green tim- 
ber cut on the reservation during the fiscal 
year involved and the resulting figure was 
reflected in the books of account as “Operat- 
ing profit.” For each fiscal year there was 
then paid out as per capita payments either 
such stumpage value (reflected as ‘“Stump- 
age income” in the bookkeeping accounts or 
the “Operating profit,” whichever was less. 

In my opinion, such a procedure for the 
calculation of the amounts availabie for 
per capita payments to the Menominee In- 
dians does not conform to the requirements 
of the 1934 amendment. It will be observed 
that the amendment requires primarily that 
the stumpage value is to be paid to the 
Indians, subject only to the limitation of the 
proviso. The proviso, in turn, requires that 
the amount distributed during any fiscal 
year shall not exceed the amount actually 
earned from timber operations on said res- 
ervation during the previous fiscal year. The 
amount actually earned from timber oper- 
ations on said reservation is the woods op- 
eration income (called “stumpage income”’) 
plus the mill and manufacturing income 
(called “operating profit’). To require that 
the value of stumpage be deducted as an 
item of cost before determining whether the 
total operation sustained a profit or a loss is 
to ignore the fact that the woods operation 
is an integral part of the total timber oper- 
ation of the tribe. 

The question is whether Congress intended 
that the stumpage value should be a capital 
item which the accountant should enter as 
a depletion figure when the timber is cut, 
or whether it should be considered as in- 
come from the entire timber operation. In 
other words, should it be paid out as part of 
the gross operating profit or retained in the 
depletion account for distribution on liqui- 
dation? The logging operation on the Me- 
nominee Reservation has been conducted on 
a sustained yield basis which results in no 
depletion of their timber capital asset. 

It is my opinion that Congress intended 
that the fair market stumpage value should 
be distributed annually in equal shares to 
each member of the tribe, but in the event 
that their mill operations result in any year 
in a gross operating profit which is less than 
the stumpage value of the timber cut, the 
distribution should be limited to such gross 
operating profit. When the operations re- 
sult in a gross operating profit greater than 
the stumpage value, the stumpage value 
should be distributed, and the difference 


*Throughout this memorandum it is as- 
sumed, for purposes of illustration, that the 
books of the timber operation are kept on a 
cash basis. Such assumption is not intended 
to reflect any legal opinion as to the propri- 
ety of keeping such books on an accrual 
basis. 
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should be credited to the capital account.’ 
Therefore, the method used for distribution 
of the profits since 1941 has not been cor- 
rectly reflecting the congressional intent of 
the act. 
J. REVEL ARMSTRONG, 
Acting Solicitor. 
April 15, 1955. 

CHAIRMAN, 
Menominee Advisory Council. 

Dear Sir: Superintendent Bitney has for- 
warded to the Office of the Commissioner by 
letter of April 5, 1955, a certified copy of the 
resolution of the Menominee General Coun- 
cil of April 2, 1955, in which it is requested 
that there be distributed to the members 
of the Menominee Tribe the “entire stump- 
age payment amounting to $2,275,752 de- 
clared under the opinion of the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior to be due 
to the tribal members under the act of June 
15, 1934,” etc. Mr. Bitney comments that 
in the general council the tribal chairman 
presented “the stumpage issue in a clear 
and excellent manner, giving all the facts 
and figures available.” 

As you recall, in our meeting in my office 
on March 11, 1955, you presented a draft of 
a compromise proposal by which you would 
recommend to the tribe that a per capita 
distribution be made with shares not to 
exceed $400, and proportionally smaller pay- 
ments to those on the rolls for fewer years 
when underpayments were made. At that 
time the Bureau committed to you that we 
would hold in abeyance action on the stump- 
age adjustment until the Menominee Tribe 
made known its wishes in this matter. 

Since that time the Menominee Agency 
published a special issue of the Menominee 
News, on March 21, 1955, to counsel your 
people on the serious impact that a full 
distribution would have on the Menominee 
economy. It was pointed out that the 
Menominee people actually had received 
benefits from the lesser payments in the 
form of extensive services, that depleting 
the Menominee Mill reserves would jeopard- 
ize almost 500 irreplaceable jobs, that sus- 
tained yield forestry management and lum- 
ber manufacturing on the reservation is 
contingent on sound mill financial stability, 
and that finances for Menominee planning 
for future independent management would 
be disadvantageously depleted in the diffi- 
cult transition period ahead in the event 
of a full stumpage distribution. We note 
that the advisory council held three district 
meetings in order to counsel the membership 
on the wisdom of limiting the per capita 
distribution to approximately $1 million in 
the interest of the future welfare of the 
tribe. We commend you on that responsible 
effort. 

Although we believe that the general 
council was entitled to an unrestricted op- 
tion in making this decision, it is unfortu- 
nate that those present gambled so danger- 
ously with the future of the tribe for the 
sake of an additional few hundred immediate 
dollars. The vote is particularly perplexing 
in that Mr. Al Dodge presented to the Bureau 
on March 23 a petition with over 200 Me- 
nominee signatures advocating a maximum 
per capita payment of $500; then Mr. Dodge 
led the general council in amending the 
advisory council motion by authorizing a full 
distribution of the entire $2,275,000 stump- 
age fund. 

In any event, we note that a mere 6 per- 
cent of the 1,500 adult Menominee members 
participated in the voting, and that the issue 
was decided by a margin of only 30 of the 
small number of participants. We feel that 
one day the Menominee people may decide 


2The amount to be actually distributed, 
of course, will then turn upon the tribe’s 
action taken in accordance with the last 
sentence of section 4 as quoted above. 
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that such a crucial issue should not have 
been determined by so unrepresentative a 
number of people, and that the judgment 
may be that an irreparable result may have 
been brought about capriciously. 

Therefore, while the very extensive work 
that must be done by the agency staff in 
computing stumpage adjustments year by 
year and member by member gets underway, 
I would recommend that the advisory coun- 
cil initiate a move for reconsideration to 
reach a more financially responsible decision. 
If you so request, the Superintendent and 
his staff will assist you by reproducing again 
the factual data involved in order to assure 
that the people are thoroughly informed, 
and the agency will also assist by arranging 
a referendum vote by mail ballot of the 
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membership if the advisory council requests 
that it be done. 

We do not challenge the propriety of the 
April 2 vote of a duly convened general coun- 
cil with a quorum present; but we believe 
that a larger vote of the tribe, viewing their 
future needs soberly, may avert a possible 
financial reverse that will be more enduring 
than the temporary bonus of a few hundred 
additional dollars, 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to complete the record by including an 
itemized statement from the Department 
of the Interior of the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs appropriated funds used at the 
Menominee Agency since 1950. I call 
particular attention to the years since 
1954 when there has been a total accrued 
cost to the Federal Government for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the tribe of 
$2,940,466. In addition these figures do 
not include health, education, and wel- 
fare gratuities for school construction, 
school operations, sewer and water facili- 
ties, and health program assistance in 
excess of $1,040,000 for fiscal years 1959, 
1960, and 1961. Thus a total of almost 
54 million in Federal funds has been 
spent on behalf of the Menominees. The 
statement follows: 


Indian Bureau gratuity appropriated funds used at Menominee Agency, Wis. 
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Appropriations and activities 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 ro- 
(pro 
gramed) 
Eines and welfare aarvtane: . : 
Educational assistance, facilities, an« 
services _. .......------------------------]----------|---------- $44,588 | $50,053 | $56,446 | $94,912 | $315, 520 | $350,658 | $164,168 | $54,129] $66,256 | $158, 780 
Relocation services --...-.---------------- Bet eee cl een etbie dit 500 owese----- |----------]----------]----------]---------- 11, 536 - 13, 518 13, 681 7,675 
tet ait tneed sonnei soar sii inten] -—aanroe—s | 45,088 | 50,053 | 54, 446 | 94,912 | 315, 520 | 350,658 | 175, 704 |_e7,647 | 70,087 | 166,456 
Resources management: aa pe a aoe fai | ay i, Wabi 
ee = Be an cS one cde ce LE] pen ednnnnfnweees sed -[oans--noe- Fcc ii a Se hs leaps een sh ho eh 
I a aN ci gE a wieldinen sl Cus pss EME ln ahd EE «bn pec anlorrnne can lanaconencsleccmcchreclicececscas 
Maintenance of roads... ----------------.-- $24, 007 | $34, 500 “35, 000 |” 36,376 | ~~3i, 744. |” 31, 162 | "34,726 | 46, 345 | 43,239 | 677008 | "aisae7"| de go 
opal and manuqnanes EEN WEN see E ts cr tee ot dsr sie ECT af? WS) dS 0, 000 
r and maintenance of buildings anc ’ 
utilities -  .-.....------------------------ 4, 000 4, 371 3, 800 8, 821 5, 065 | 750 4, 672 4, 447 640 898 1, 526 1, 200 
Total. - ---.-_--.---.--------~--------- 28,007 | 38,871 | 38,800 | 40,197| 36,809] 32,422] 39,308) 50,792] 43,879] 67,964] 42,893 55, 400 
ees pune vine oe aa “ 3, 138 SUR ean At nthe sda tp Someone 1, 048 GOT trek be Bick se Sry ti O00 Aiko ae 
Ro construction (liquidation of contract 
authorization): Federal-aid highway roads..| 18, 500 13, 708 5, 839 32, 327 35, 000 50, 158 86,289 | 103,732] 111,949 92,940 | 478,519 |-.-...-.. 
General administrative expenses. - Stab — mes nieetinn— arma serpiees ones dere sane ehh? seer seg +8) 190 8, 526 0,664] 10,07 1... -... er? 
Lei of Klamath and Menominee 
Agencies. ............-...-------. -----------|----------]----------]--------- SesnSueyo ue Sow + ahh) - 72, 798 0 
Tribal termination expenses reimbursed by 2, 50, 000 
United Ctates.---- --2-2-----------0-<---| + —- ee Er Sse art Es “ee en S <= Seng ter ~ viet rove a|an cnn ons=-|-senneeerelnacnosness 167, 539 102, 438 
Grand total_..--.-..-.------------------ 49,645 | 69, 936 | 89,727 | 122, 577 | 128, 255 | 178,540 | 450,215} 513,708 | 341,185 | 239,048 | 843,476 | 374, 293 














£.—T hese totals do not include HE W gratuities for school construction, school operations, sewer and water facilities, and health program assistance estimated in excess 
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of $1, 040, 000 for fiscal years 1959-61. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
Menominees today have been released 
from Federal supervision. While Con- 
gress enacted the termination legislation 
in 1953, Congress is not responsible for 
financial plight of the tribe. The nearly 
depleted treasury is attributed to an un- 
wise interpretation by the Solicitor’s 
Office in the Department of the Interior 
which not only permitted but encour- 
aged the tribal members to obtain per 
capita payments from stumpage pay- 
ments. 

Now we are asked to provide funds to 
augment the treasury. Had forethought 
been displayed a few years ago, the 
treasury would not have been depleted 
and we would not have needed these ad- 
ditional funds. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a continuing 
responsibility to the Menominees. Let us 
help them in their efforts to fit them- 
selves into our society by enacting this 
legislation. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, today I believe we are 
bringing to a climax the ramifications 
of the Menominee Termination Act of 
1954. Once again the members of our 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs have given serious consideration to 
this act and its effect on the Menomi- 
nees, the State of Wisconsin, and the 
Federal Government. 


Congress took a big responsibility upon 
itself in 1954 when it enacted the origi- 
nal law. Those of us who helped pre- 
pare this legislation knew that the path 
the Menominees would have to follow 
would not be strewn with roses. We also 
knew they were competent to work out 
their problems if they were given the re- 
sponsibilities. We commend them for 
their accomplishments and for the man- 
ner in which the State of Wisconsin has 
met the challenge of Public Law 399, 
83d Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Recorp to 
show the amendments that have been 
made to the original bill. Each was 
carefully considered and worked out fol- 
lowing conferences with the Menominees 
and their attorneys, the State officials, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs representa- 
tives, and our Senate counterparts. 

In the 84th Congress three amend- 
ments were made to Public Law 399, 83d 
Congress, as follows: Public Law 715, 
Public Law 718, and Public Law 721. 

Public Law 715 provided for reim- 
bursement to the tribe from Federal 
funds for any tribal expenditures that 
are approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the Termination Act. 

Public Law 718 amended the Termina- 
tion Act by first, requiring that a plan 
for future control of tribal property for 
the future performance of service func- 


tions previously performed by the Fed- 
eral Government should be submitted 
not later than December 31, 1957; 
second, by providing that said plan 
should contain provisions for the pro- 
tection of the forest on a sustained yield 
basis; and third, by conferring authority 
on the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer to the tribe, tribal organiza- 
tion, or individual member of the tribe 
any federally owned property acquired, 
withdrawn, or used for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the tribe or to 
transfer to a public or nonpublic body 
on such property which he deemed 
necessary for public use and from 
which members of the tribe would de- 
rive benefit. 

Public Law 721 amended the 1908 act 
relating to timber cutting to authorize 
an increase in the allowable annual cut 
of 20 million feet by an additional an- 
nual cut equal to 2 million board feet of 
pulpwood, bolts, posts, poles, and similar 
products. 

During the 85th Congress it was 
necessary to amend the 1954 act by the 
enactment of Public Law 488 to provide 
additional time for the tribe to carry out 
its program. This law deferred the date 
for formulating and submitting the 
Menominees’ plan for future manage- 
ment and control of the tribal property 
to February 1, 1959, and postponing the 
final termination date to December 31, 
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1960. It also authorized the appropria- 


tion of Federal funds equal to all ex-. 


incurred for the termination 

prior to the date of its enact- 

ment and, in addition, one-half of such 

expenses incurred thereafter, or the sum 
of $275,000, whichever is less. 

In the 86th Congress, the 1954 act was 
amended by the enactment of Public 
Law 733. 

This law amended the act in four re- 
spects. First, it again extended the final 
termination, this time from December 31, 
1960, to April 30, 1961. Second, it ex- 
empted the tribe and its affiliated corpo- 
ration created under the 1954 act from 
payment of certain Federal and State 
taxes when transferring property or is- 
suing stocks and bonds in connection 
with the termination plan. Third, it 
provided that if the tribe failed to imple- 
ment the provisions of the termination 
plan with respect to the tribal corpora- 
tion and voting trust by March 1, 1961, 
the Secretary of the Interior would 
transfer the assets to a trustee of his 
choice. Incidentally, it was not neces- 
sary to do this since the plan was sub- 
mitted on time. Finally, it provided for 
the establishment, under contract with 
the Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, of a vocational or college un- 
dergraduate program for certain deserv- 
ing Menominees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reviewed the 
legislative history relating to the Me- 
nominee Termination Act to show the 
continuing interest we have had in the 
matter and the concern that was taken 
to insure that the program would be 
carried out in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 

Statements have been made, Mr. 
Chairman, that little has been accom- 
plished by the Menominees, the State of 
Wisconsin, or the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs since the enactment of the 1954 
Termination Act. I take exception to 
these statements and am submitting a 
listing of the principal accomplishments 
under the 1954 act. 

Distribution of the $1,500 per capita 
payment began on August 3, 1954. Pay- 
ments due minors were invested in U.S. 
savings bonds to be delivered to the 
owner on his 18th birthday. 

The final Menominee roll, listing the 
names of 3,270 enrolled members of the 
tribe who were alive on June 17, 1954, 
was approved by the Secretary on No- 
vember 26, 1957. 

Since 1954 the tribe has taken over 
from the Federal Government full re- 
sponsibility for law and order—pursuant 
te the act of August 24, 1954—68 Stat- 
ute 795—the policing of the reservation 
was shifted to State jurisdiction, with a 
Menominee constabulary functioning as 
deputy sheriffs and with prosecution in 
county courts—welfare, public utility, 
agricultural extension; and a large part 
of the educational, health, and general 
tribal administration. Agency functions 
are now largely confined to advisory and 
trust activities. 

At the tribe’s request, the Wisconsin 
Legislature in 1955 by act permitted the 
tribe to operate its lending program un- 
der State law. Following passage of this 
law the tribe took over the $100,000 
credit program from the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. A board of trustees now makes 
loans from tribal funds to tribal mem- 


bers under regulations approved by the-. 


State commissioner of banks. : 

A reorganization of Menominee activ- 
ities resulted in concentration of the 
Agency and tribal government head- 
quarters at. Keshena, apart from that of 
the lumber mill management at Neopit. 
The Menominee mill was set up as a sole 
entity, more readily accountable on a 
business basis in the processing and 
marketing of forest produce and for 
commercial activities allied to the mill. 
During this transition period, however, 
the Agency has continued to supervise 
management of the forest and sawmill. 
The Menominee garment factory, long 
a losing operation as a tribal enterprise, 
was leased to private operators. 

The tribe’s general council in 1957 
elected a special coordinating and nego- 
tiating committee of three members to 
handle all pretermination planning. 

At an election September 9, 1958, on 

preferences in regard to future county 
government, 622 adult members, or 89 
percent of those voting, stated they pre- 
ferred the reservation being accepted by 
the State as a single, new county, rather 
than being merged with 1 or more ex- 
isting counties. 
._ The State of Wisconsin has cooper- 
ated with the tribe in preparing for the 
end of Federal trusteeship in the follow- 
ing ways: 

The Wisconsin Legislature in 1955 
established the Menominee Indian Study 
Committee, chaired by the State’s at- 
torney general, to work with the tribe in 
reaching solutions to mutual problems 
raised by the 1954 act of Congress. 

The Wisconsin Department of Taxa- 
tion in 1957 placed a tentative, mass 
assessment value of about $35 million on 
the Menominee lands, forest, and other 
resources. After termination the Me- 
nominees’ forest lands will be taxed on 
the basis of a substantially lower assess- 
ment. See discussion of 1959 Wisconsin 
legislation. 

The University of Wisconsin has been 
actively engaged in studying the eco- 
nomic; legal, social, and land-use prob- 
lems involved. 

The Wisconsin Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights financed a study 
by a social scientist on the attitudes, 
views, desires, and so forth, of the Me- 
nominee people. 

. The State department of public in- 
struction, financed by Federal funds, has 
carried on an adult education program 
which offers citizenship, vocational, and 
college training to qualified Menominees. 

On January 26, 1959, the Menominee 
‘Tribe conditionally submitted a termina- 
tion plan, the main features of which 
were the setting up of a corporation to 
operate the tribe’s forest and mill activi- 
ties, the indenturing with a trust com- 
pany to hold and invest all funds be- 
longing to Menominee minors, and the 
creation of a new county, Menominee, 
within the State to manage its civic af- 
fairs. For details of these proposals, see 
the Menominee News. of July 28, 1958, 
and of August 28, 1958. . 

By midsummer of 1959 the tribe’s pro- 
posals for State legislation, on which its 
plan was in large part conditional, had 
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undergone extensive revision by the Wis- 
consin Legislature but were signed into 
law by the Governor on July: 30; 1959. 
The Secretary of the Interior, replying 
on July 31 to the tribe’s termination pro- 
posals of January 26, stated that he was 
approving the plan “in principle,” but 
that time would be needed by the De- 
partment to analyze the plan thoroughly 
for its conformity to Federal and State 
laws and as to its equity. The tribe 
agreed to any changes consistent with 
the principles of the plan. 

The Menominee legislation enacted 
by the Wisconsin Legislature consisted 
of three laws. Chapter 258 of the laws of 
1959 provided a new method of taxation 
of forest lands required by Federal law 
to be operated on a sustained yield basis. 
It, in effect, provides that a forest re- 
quired to be operated on sustained yield 
has a fair market value of 40 percent of 
the fair market value of a forest op- 
erated without such restriction. The law 
authorizes the State commissioner of 
taxation, after certain requirements 
have been met, to enter sustained yield 
forest lands on a special property tax 
roll, and to assess such lands at 40 per- 
cent of their fair market value if they 
were unrestricted. As a consequence, 
the Menominee forest lands will be tax- 
able locally, after termination, on an 
assessment of only about $12 million. 

Chapter 259 created Menominee 
County from all reservation areas now 
included in Shawano and Oconto Coun- 
ties, to become. effective on date of pub- 
lication of the termination plan in the 
Federal Register by the Secretary of the 
Interior, as required by the act of June 
17, 1954, as amended. Chapter 259 at- 
tached Menominee County to Shawano. 
County for certain judicial and educa- 
tional functions. It established one 
political town to consist of the entire 
Menominee County. 

Chapter 260 was a technical enact- 
ment required to distribute to Menom- 
inee County its proportion of certain 
moneys derived from State taxes on in- 
come, intoxicating liquors, and utilities. 
These moneys, now held in escrow by 
the State treasurer, are not expected to 
total more than $20,000. 

Four new Menominee bills were in- 
troduced in Congress in early 1960. The 
bills provided that the trust period 
should be extended beyond December 31, 
1960, until such time as, in the discretion 
of the Secretary, it should be revoked; 
that a $2,500,000 loan fund be created 
for the Menominee Tribe from Federal 
sources; that the tribe be reimbursed 
for all costs incident to the termination 
process; and that the tribe be exempted 
from documentary stamp taxes on stock 
and other security issuances under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

After hearings before both the House 
and Senate subcommittees, Congress 
voted by the act of September 8, 1960, to 
extend the trust period to April 1, 1961, 
to direct the Secretary to begin negotia- 
tions for trustees immediately in order 
to be prepared to act in the event the 
tribe had not organized under its own 
termination plan by March i, 1961, to 
exempt the tribe from the documentary 
stamp taxes on security issuances, and 
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to authorize the Bureau to finance the 
completion of any authorized education- 
al courses begun by Menominee mem- 
bers before the termination date. 

Since September 1960 the tribe has 
devoted itself to organizing under the 
plan which was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of April 29, 1961, along with 
the Secretary’s program providing for 
the election of voting trustees by the 
tribe in general council—pages 3726- 
3755. The voting trustees have elected 
a board of directors of the corporation. 
The articles of incorporation have been 
filed and accepted by the State of Wis- 
consin. The board of directors appoint- 
ed a general manager for the Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc. The board of directors 
has issued certificates of beneficial in- 
terest to adult members and deposited 
those issued to minors with a competent 
trust company. The county government 
has been organized, the officials were ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Wisconsin, 
and installed on May 1. On April 29, 10 
days ago, the Superintendent of the 
Menominee Indian Agency met with the 
corporation officers and the county offi- 
cers and made the transfers required by 
the act. 

Mr. Chairman, the termination an- 
nouncement which appeared in the Fed- 
eral Register on page 3726, dated April 
29, 1961, and signed by the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is as follows: 

Pursuant to the authority contained in 
section 10 of the act of June 17, 1954— 
Public Law 83-399; 68 Stat. 250—it is hereby 
proclaimed that the title to all property, real 
and personal, held in trust by the United 
States for the Menominee Tribe has been 
transferred in accordance with section 8 of 
the act of June 17, 1954, supra, and that 
effective midnight April 30, 1961, individual 
members of the Menominee Tribe shall not 
be entitled to any of the services performed 
by the United States for Indians because of 
their status as Indians; all statutes of the 
United States which affect Indians because 
of their status as Indians shall no longer be 
applicable to the members of the Menominee 
Tribe; and the laws of the several States 
shall apply to the Menominee Tribe and its 
members in the same manner as they apply 
to other citizens or persons within their 
jurisdiction. 

As required by section 7 of the act of June 
17, 1954, supra, the plan for the future con- 
trol of Menominee Indian tribal property 
and future service functions is published 
and appears immediately below this notice. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I support this 
legislation. I think it is necessary and 
desirable, and I trust it will be passed 
overwhelmingly by the House. I did 
want to take this time to express the 
appreciation of a Member of the House 
who represents a large number of In- 
dians for the patience and the under- 
standing and the statesmanship which 
the gentleman from Florida has given to 
this measure and to others dealing with 
the problem of our Indian people. The 
Indians of America owe a real debt of 
gratitude to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for his kind remarks. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
watched the developments on the Me- 
nominee Reservation for many years, 
particularly since 1954 when the termi- 
nation program got underway. I want to 
commend those who have helped bring 
the program to its conclusion. Congress 
has had fine cooperation from the State 
of Wisconsin, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Indian Health Division, and the 
Office of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
the most part from the Indians them- 
selves. Our colleagues in the House and 
the Senate have been patient in recon- 
sidering and restudying the 1954 Termi- 
nation Act in the 84th, 85th, 86th, and 
now the 87th Congress. I believe the 
objectives of the 1954 act have been 
achieved: The Menominees are now on 
an overall par with other citizens, they 
are entitled to all the benefits of citi- 
zenship and they are to be required to 
assume all burdens which go with their 
new status. They are relieved of super- 
vision by the Federal Government. 

Congress and the responsible Federal 
and State agencies have learned that 
the termination process over a major 
Indian tribe is not a simple undertaking. 
The difficulties are due, in part at least, 
to the long period during which the Fed- 
eral Government has handled the busi- 
ness affairs of most tribes and to the 
fact that the Indians had not been ade- 
quately trained in the details of admin- 
istration. 

I wish the Menominees well in their 
new venture. In the legislation before 
us, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has recom- 
mended financial assistance for the Me- 
nominees over the next 6 years. 

The committee is recommending a low 
interest-bearing loan of $2,500,000 to the 
Menominee Enterprises, Inc., in order to 
modernize and enlarge the sawmill, kiln, 
and storage facilities. A competent en- 
gineering firm has assured the commit- 
tee that this expenditure is essential. A 
topnotch lumberman has been hired to 
operate the mill and he plans to enlarge 
the cut and to increase the sales force. 

With respect to other assistance rec- 
ommended, the levels of health and sani- 
tation must be brought to the level of 
other communities in Wisconsin. The 
Federal Government recognizes defi- 
ciencies and is offering assistance in four 
fields: 

First. Completion of water and sewer- 
age facilities for Keshena and Neopit, 
the two major communities in the new 
county. This will necessitate a grant of 
$438,000. 

Second. Grants for public health: 
Arrest and prevention of tuberculosis is 
very essential. A program is underway 
and must be continued. It is also appro- 
priate and necessary to provide, for a 
limited time at least, a public health 
nurse, a sanitary aid, immunization 
against communicable diseases, collec- 
tion and recording of vital statistics, and 
the collection and disposal of garbage 
and refuse. The sum of $90,000 has been 
suggested for the first year for these 
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Third. Grants for education: For the 
1960-61 school year the Federal Govern- 
ment provided $53,780 under the John- 
son-O’Malley Act of 1934 for Menominee 
schoolchildren and $96,220 under Public 
Law 874 funds for Government impacted 
areas. There will be no more Johnson- 
O”’Malley funds for the 1961-62 school 
year -because those funds are available 
only for schools educating Indian chil- 
dren and the Menominees will not fall 
into that class now that the termination 
date has arrived. Impacted area funds 
will be allocated for an additional year. 
It is well-nigh impossible to ascertain 
how many children will attend the pub- 
lic schocls in Menominee County next 
year. It is anticipated that some of the 
children in the parochial schools will 
transfer to the newly constructed public 
school. The sum of $250,000 is being set 
aside for educational purposes but with 
the understanding that this amount will 
be necessary only if the needs arc not 
met by Public Law 874 funds or State 
aid. Requests for these funds will have 
to be fully justified before the Appropri- 
ations Committees. 

Fourth. Grants for public welfare: In 
this category are included direct relief 
due to unforeseen unemployment, sur- 
plus commodities, indigent medical care 
services, child welfare, public assistance 
and services of State hospitals, mental 
institutions, industrial schools and vet- 
erans services. Two hundred thousand 
dollars is being allocated for these 
purposes. 

All of these are maximum authoriza- 
tions and will be scaled down by 20 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1962, and successively 
in 1963, 1964, 1965, and 1966 until 1967 
when only 10 percent of the original 
amount is authorized. Each year the 
need for these authorizations will have to 
be approved by appropriate authorities. 
After 1967 the Federal Government will 
not be obliged to make any more pay- 
ments. These are transitional expenses 
resulting largely from the termination 
process. The committee is convinced 
that they are reasonable and ask for 
their approval as well as the legislation 
contained in H.R. 4130. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
proposal of principle. It is not a com- 
promise. Certainly it is remarkable in 
many respects. 

I hope that all Members of the House 
and of the Senate will study the purpose 
as well as the technique of the measure. 
The bill breathes a new philosophy of 
hope for America’s Indians. It gives 
them a new alternative with worthwhile 
goals. 

No one would argue that this bill is 
perfect—or that the resulting law will 
work without defect or problem. In- 
deed, the very fact that so much re+ 
sponsibility is placed in the hands of 
individuals—the fact that they have an 
opportunity to shape their own futures— 
is an advantage of the legislation. 
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Commendation is in order to the State 
of Wisconsin for its complete coopera- 
tion. Further, the assistance already 
given and promised for the future by 
pusiness leaders of that State has been 
most gratifying. 

I believe the greatest contribution 
made by this bill is in the recognition 
that our Indian people can accept a full- 
citizen role in our society. I congratu- 
late the Menominee Tribe and pray that 
their efforts will serve as both inspiration 
and example for all American Indians. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. OLsEN). 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an announcement? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
make an announcement to the Members 
that tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock in 
the caucus room will be shown the pre- 
view of the capsule pictures taken in 
the ballistic missile wherein was Com- 
mander Shepard. All the Members of 
the House of course are invited. We 
hope you will all attend. It will be a 
short showing, taking some 20 to 30 
minutes, but I think it will be well 
worthwhile. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, will the members of 
the staff and others be allowed to come 
in? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
so. All the Members of the Congress of 
course are expected, and we will cer- 
tainly have the committee staff mem- 
bers, and their families, too. 

Provision will be made for the House 
Members at the first showing and, in 
the event that the public and staff mem- 
bers cannot be fully cared for, arrange- 
ments have been made for a repeat of 
the preview. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I wish to commend the gentleman 
from Colorado, chairman of the full 
committee and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
on this excellent job. As many of you 
know, I come from a State that has many 
large Indian tribes, so to us this is more 
than just an experiment, this is a ven- 
ture in human beings that cannot fail. 
We have to be successful, not only in the 
eyes of the Indians in this country, but 
the oppressed minorities around the 
world have their eyes on our conduct 
in solving this problem of terminating 
the trusteeship of these people. It is a 
terrifying experience that they face, be- 
cause it is human beings that are in- 
volved. It is a question of whether they 
will have jobs or poverty, whether they 
will have food, clothing, and shelter, or 
whether they will have stark denial of 
necessities facing them. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr, ASPINALL. May I say that in 
this particular instance it is very reas- 
suring, is it not, that the committee did 
have the representatives of the tribe 
make their acknowledgment in support 
of this legislation. 
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Mr. OLSEN. Yes, it is very reassur- 
ing. I want my chairman to know that 
my Indians in Montana as well sub- 
scribe to and support the activity of the 
committee in this particular instance. 
They look to the Congress to perform 
successfully with the Menominees. It 
will give faith and assurance to the In- 
dians elsewhere, whose trusteeship has 
not been terminated yet, that the Con- 
gress intends to see them to success in 
embarking upon their terminations 
somewhere in the future. Because it is 
a wonderful experience, too, that faces 
them if the termination is successful, I 
am particularly happy that there is this 
outstanding leadership in the Congress 
assuring the Indians of success in the 
termination of the trusteeships, success 
in embarking on their own self-reliance. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, Latrp]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, a major 
portion of what has been the Menominee 
Indian Reservation in Wisconsin has 
been in the congressional district which 
I represent. I say “has been” because, 
as of 12:01 a.m. on April 30, 1961, the 
area known legally since 1854 as the 
Menominee Indian Reservation ceased 
to exist—it became Menominee County, 
the 72d county of Wisconsin. This new 
county became the llth county of the 
7th Congressional District which I have 
represented since 1952. 

During these past 9 years I have 
worked long and hard to present the 
problems of the Menominee Indian peo- 
ple to the Congress in as clear and 
forceful a manner as humanly possible. 
Today I want to review some of the con- 
gressional history of the past 9 years 
that brings us to the bill we have under 
consideration. In my speech opposing 
termination on the floor of this House 
on August 1, 1953, I predicted the prob- 
lem we face today. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. But I 
feel almost like a member because, ever 
since I came to Congress, I have been 
dealing with that committee on affairs 
of the Menominee Indian tribe; specifi- 
cally, problems relating to the termina- 
tion of our Government’s trust respon- 
sibility over the property and people of 
that tribe. This continuing relationship 
with the membership of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs has left 
me with the highest regard for the mem- 
bership of that committee. This results 
not only from that committee’s attentive 
and serious consideration of the prob- 
lems relating to the Menominees—and 
this I attest to—but also to its genuine 
concern for the people and the fair atti- 
tude with which it has approached the 
multiplying problems from year to year— 
many problems which were unforeseen. 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and particularly the Indian Af- 
fairs Subcommittee under the able lead- 
ership of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hatey] has devoted an unbeliev- 
able amount of time to the consideration 
of Menominee problems. The commit- 
tee has not always agreed with me, but 
it has had sound reason whenever it has 
disagreed. I salute it for its wisdom, 
fairness and devotion to duty. 
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It behooves me, on this occasion, which 
may be the last one on which the House 
will be required to consider Menominee 
problems, to review somewhat the back- 
ground which leads to consideration of 
the bill before you today. 

Prior to the time I came to Congress, 
the Menominee Tribe had in excess of 
$10 million on deposit in the U.S. Treas- 
ury. This was drawing interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum. During 
the 82d Congress, my colleague, Mr. 
Byrnes, had introduced H.R. 7104, a bill 
to authorize a per capita distribution of 
$1,000 to each individual member of the 
Menominee Tribe. Although reported 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House, that bill did not be- 
come law. 

When I became a Member of this 
august body, I was approached by rep- 
resentatives of the tribe to introduce 
a somewhat similar bill. I introduced 
such a bill, H.R. 2828, early in the 83d 
Congress. That bill in due course 
passed the House with minor amend- 
ments agreed to by the Menominee Tribe 
and myself. But a most unexpected 
development occurred when the bill 
reached the Senate. A simple bill de- 
signed to allow the Menominees to with- 
draw somewhat less than half of their 
money reposing in the U.S. Treasury was 
converted into a complicated and con- 
troversial bill “to provide for termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin.” 
The Menominees were unhappy, but they 
faced a dilemma: They were convinced 
contrary to my advice that they could 
not obtain withdrawal of their own 
funds from the Treasury unless they ac- 
cepted the principle of termination. At 
their request, the then chairman of the 
Indian Subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
made a trip to the Menominee Reserva- 
tion. He explained his views in a day- 
long session, and listened to the views of 
the Indians. At that meeting, the 
Indians accepted the principle of termi- 
nation. However, representatives of the 
Indians and members of the Senate sub- 
committee could not agree upon particu- 
lar provisions of the proposed legislation 
then pending before the Senate. The 
Senate nevertheless passed a bill, the 
House at my request rejected the Sen- 
ate amendments, the two Houses ap- 
pointed conferees, and a conference 
report was ordered to be printed on July 
29, 1953. On August 1, 1953, the confer- 
ence report came before the House pro- 
viding for termination of Federal control 
and a $1,500 per capita payment. My 
colleague from Wisconsin’s Eighth Con- 
gressional District [Mr. Byrnes] and I 
joined forces to attempt to persuade the 
House to vote it down. Our efforts were 
rewarded with success and the termina- 
tion proposal was once again rejected in 
the House by the defeat of the confer- 
ence report. 

This, of course, did not mean that our 
job was finished. The es were 
anxious to obtain some of their funds— 
and by this time they were generally re- 
signed to the fact that they must accept 
some form of termination in order to 
obtain some of those funds. I advised 
them that if they would be willing to 
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forgo a per capita payment in the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress, beginning 
in January 1954, there was a possibility 
of again defeating termination. The 
tribe, in general council assembled in 
December, however, voted for a $1,500 
per capita payment tied with a termina- 
tion plan. For that reason I introduced 
H.R. 7135 at the request of the Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribe during the 2d session 
of the 83d Congress on January 11, 1954. 

During the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Indian Subcommittees of the 
two Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs adopted a policy of holding joint 
hearings. That joint committee held 
formal hearings and participated in 
many informal conferences in an effort 
to arrive at a fair legislative proposal. 
Representatives ASPINALL, BERRY, WEST- 
LAND, and HAtey, all of whom are still 
with us, participated actively on that 
joint committee. The House acted fa- 
vorably on legislation following the 
Menominee General Council recommen- 
dation. A different bill, less acceptable 
to the Menominee Tribe, was passed by 
the Senate. Again a conference report 
was rejected by the House and a further 
conference subsequently agreed to. The 
House agreed to the later conference re- 
port on June 8, 1954, and the Senate fol- 
lowed suit. The President’s signature 
was affixed on June 17, 1954, to the leg- 
islation at the request of the elected 
tribal delegates and in their presence at 
the White House. 

But our Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs was to learn that this 
troublesome legislative pilot project was 
not yet perfected. Two additional 
amendments were sponsored by me and 
approved by the Congress in 1956. These 
amendments provided that the Federal 
Government reimburse the tribe for 
termination costs and provided that the 
excellent Menominee Forest should be 
maintained on a sustained yield basis. 
The amendments became law on July 14, 
1956. 

Additional amendments were consid- 
ered by the 85th Congress, and Public 
Law 85-488 became law on July 2, 1958. 
This contained amendments to the ter- 
mination cost reimbursement provision 
_ and required that the Menominee Tribe 
formulate a plan for future control of 
tribal property satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Still feeling that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay the cost of termination, 
I introduced H.R. 10450 on February 16, 
1960, for this purpose. I also introduced 
bills—H.R. 10451 and H.R. 11476—to re- 
lieve the tribe and successor entity of 
the necessity to pay Federal stamp taxes 
and to provide a Federal loan to assist 
the tribe or its successor entity in the 
conduct of its affairs. Again, the House 
committee gave careful and sympathetic 
consideration to my requests. It agreed 
to extend the termination date of July 1, 
1961—a 1-year extension—and excuse 
the tribe from the necessity to pay Fed- 
eral stamp taxes on transactions re- 
quired by the termination law. But the 
Senate had different ideas. It placed in 
the bill some additional target dates for 
completion of the business plan, pro- 
vided for appointment of a trustee in the 
event of default, and shortened the ter- 
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mination date approved by the House to 
April 30, 1961. Because that session of 
Congress was near its close, the House 
was forced to agree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and Public Law 86-733 became 
law on September 8, 1960. 

Because the House committee had in- 
dicated a willingness to consider addi- 
tional amendments during the 87th 
Congress, the Menominee Tribe again 
dispatched delegates to Washington 
during the current session. They sought 
three additional amendments: First, a 
Federal loan authorization of $2,500,000, 
second, appropriation authorization to 
cover transitional costs, and third, a 
further extension of the termination 
date. The House committee, after its 
usual careful and attentive considera- 
tion, agreed to the first two requests but 
declined the latter because of the ada- 
mant position expressed by the Senate 
last year. The other body has not been 
so liberal and fair in its treatment. I 
recognize that because the other body 
has reported out legislation that does not 
go as far in helping the Menominees as 
this bill, that if the House adopts the re- 
port of its committee, this bill will even- 
tually go to conference. I urge, as the 
climax of my 9-year struggle to achieve 
fair and equitable treatment for the Me- 
nominee Indians, that the House adopt 
the bill reported by our Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. To do 
otherwise, I submit, would constitute a 
grave injustice, a slap at a dedicated and 
burdened committee, and constitute an- 
other inequity for the Menominee Indian 
Tribe. 

This bill provides loan authority in the 
amount of $2,500,000 for industrial de- 
velopment and plant modernization. It 
provides appropriation authorization for 
health, welfare, and educational aids in 
the amount of $1,674,000 during the next 
6 years. These aids will be paid to the 
proper Wisconsin State agency for dis- 
tribution on the same basis as this past 
year or 100 percent of costs during 1961. 
Aids will be paid on an 80-percent basis 
beginning May 1, 1962; 60 percent, 1963; 
40 percent, 1964; 20 percent, 1965; and 
10 percent, 1966; for the total over this 
6-year period of $1,674,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this chart shows the 
aid authorizations made by this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, in addition to the loan 
authority and the continuation of health, 
welfare, and educational aids to be paid 
on a phased out basis during the next 6 
years, this legislation provides for a 
grant in the amount of $438,000 to com- 
plete the sanitation work started last 
year to bring the sanitation system in 
Menominee County up to Wisconsin 
State standards. Last year I was suc- 
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cessful in having added to the HEW 
appropriation bill $117,000 to start this 
program which the Public Health Sery- 
ice estimates will cost $555,000. This 
progrem should be completed and the 
grant provided in this bill will do this job. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this House to 
approve my bill, H.R. 4130. I plead with 
this Congress to support this most 
needed legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
in the REcorp an editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of Saturday, May 6, 
1961. The editorial follows: 


MENOMINEES STILL NEED HELP 


There is good reason for the uncertainty 
with which Wisconsin’s Menominee Indians 
enter upon self-government after more than 
a century of Federal supervision. 

New Menominee County, formed from the 
reservation, has too few people (about 3,500) 
and a too small tax base. The tribe, how- 
ever, voted overwhelmingly for a county of 
its own, and operations have been simplified. 
There will be a single town and a joint 
county-town board. Menominee County will 
share various services with Shawano County. 
The State has hired a consultant to help the 
new county get off on the right foot, and 
the law creating the county requires recon- 
sideration of the situation within 8 years. 

A tribal corporation has been set up to 
run the forest and sawmill, with safeguards 
to protect assets from greedy outsiders, and 
from tribal members who might sell their 
interest for a song if given the chance. To 
protect the timber, the termination act re- 
quires continuation of sustained yield man- 
agement practices. 

What worries Menominee leaders and 
prompted their last minute effort to delay 
termination is the economic outlook. The 
tribe’s lumber business is operating in the 
red and employing only half its normal com- 
plement of 400. 

The Senate Indian Affairs Committee re- 
fused to consider further delay, but in the 
House, Representative Larrp, Republican, 
of Marshfield, has won committee approval 
of his bill that would “phase out” various 
Federal health and welfare aids over 6 years 
and provide $2.5 million in loans for indus- 
trial development. 

The aids would help tide the tribe over 
the transitional period. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would not be committed to indef- 
inite assistance. The loans would help pro- 
vide essential diversification of industry. 

The tribe and the State have the major 
stake in making termination work. But the 
Federal Government has a stake, too. Be- 
cause the Menominees are the first tribe to 
be freed from Federal control, Congress 
should be deeply interested in seeing them 
gain self-sufficiency. It should therefore be 
willing to vote funds, such as the Laird bill 
calls for, that provide reasonable assurance 
of assisting the Menominees to that goal. 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. SCHADEBERG] 
may extend and revise his remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend Mr. Larrp and the 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for their untiring 
efforts to alleviate the sorry conditions 
imposed upon a segment of our people 
from whose ancestors we wrested the 
land. It is my conviction that the pur- 
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of our Government is not to do 
for people what they can and should do 
for themselves but rather to create the 
atmosphere in which people can on 
equal terms help themselves. The re- 
duction of our Indians to a state of sec- 
ond rate citizens through a system of 
paternalism which made it virtually im- 
possible for the Indians to exist and 
which stripped the Indian of his self- 
respect has been a blot on our noble 
historic record. It is with pride that 
Iam a Member of the Congress that now 
acts to remedy a long-standing wrong. 
It is high time we as a Nation take a 
long look at our tendencies toward “wel- 
farism” which if allowed to continue un- 
checked might well reduce all our citi- 
zens to the same plight out of which we 
now act to pull our Indians because of 
past mistakes. It is well we correct our 
mistakes. At the same time it is un- 
wise to make the same mistake over and 
over again under the guise of a different 
name. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like very much to associate myself with 
the views expressed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp]. I think he 
brought out the salient features which 
justify this legislation and the action 
taken. 

I would like also, to pay tribute to the 
untiring efforts of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in working with the Menomi- 
nee Tribe and with the Department of 
the Interior, with the committees of 
Congress involved, in helping solve the 
many minute problems involved in this 
whole process that culminates in the 
action we take today. I think this tribe 
and all the people involved in this mat- 
ter owe the gentleman from Wisconsin 
a great debt of gratitude for his untiring 
service. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. BROWN. I would like to join, if 
I may, with my colleague from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], in all he has said 
about the work of my good friend and 
colleague, Metvrn Larrp, who happens 
to represent the Seventh District of Wis- 
consin, while I represent the Seventh 
District of Ohio. He as author of this 
bill and I as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, have discussed this legis- 
lation many times. He has been un- 
ceasingly active in his work in behalf of 
the Indians of his district, and I think 
all America owes him a debt of gratitude 
for the job he has done in perfecting 
this piece of important legislation. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to my colleague 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I would 
like to associate myself with the gentle- 
man from the Seventh District of Wis- 
consin and commend him for his devoted 


efforts on behalf of the Menominee 
Tribe. I would also like to join with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and others 
who expressed their gratitude for the 
work this committee has done and the 
understanding way in which they have 
worked to solve these problems. 

I want to say to the committee that 
the problems of the Indians will not end 
with the passage of this legislation, but 
I and other Members have exceedingly 
high hopes that it may lead to a policy 
of having an earlier and more extended 
transition period for other tribes. We 
in Wisconsin are proud of the record of 
the Menominees. The Menominee Tribe 
has an enviable record in the manage- 
ment of its resources, particularly a sus- 
tained yield of timber. That timber has 
been used for 50 years but there is just 
as much timber there today as there was 
50 years ago, due to good forest man- 
agement. The Menominee Indians and 
all of us are very hopeful that their 
transition to full citizenship will be suc- 
cessful. Certain it is that it could not 
have been without this legislation; and 
I join with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], in commending the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] 
and the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs for this fine work. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. Gzorcel. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join with my other colleagues 
in commending our friend from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. LatrD, on introducing this very 
worthy piece of legislation. But I would 
like to bring something to the attention 
of this House that I think we should 
ponder a little bit and take home to our- 
selves. 

We are pictured today all over the 
world as the power most strongly op- 
posed to colonialism. I would like to 
ask my fellow Members of the House of 
Representatives just where they think 
they would be today if there had not 
been some colonialism. I am sure that 
what is now the United States of Amer- 
ica would not be in existence. 

I would also like to point out to you 
something that we all too conveniently 
forget, that our treatment of the Indi- 
ans, who were the original inhabitants 
of this country, was absolutely shocking 
to the nth degree. In urging some of 
our friends in Europe that they should 
get out of their colonies, that what they 
are doing is highly reprehensible, do we 
realize that the Portuguese had colonies 
in Angola more than a hundred years be- 
fore Christopher Columbus discovered 
this continent? 

So you see, there is some truth still in 
that old saying: 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is 


in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 


Anything we can do for the Indians of 
this country is little enough. I com- 
mend anyone who is trying to bring 
justice to these people who have been so 
unfairly treated and to whom we now be- 
stow a few favors. It is high time that 
they came into their own, and it is high 
time that we as a people realize when we 


do these things we are only doing justice 
where it should have been done many 
long years ago and that we are only 
restoring to these people what our an- 
cestors took away from them. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and its distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL], and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Harey], for 
bringing this legislation to the well of 
the House for consideration. 

It was my pleasure in 1945 and 1946 
to serve on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with the late Bill Stigler of Okla- 
homa. During that time we wrote legis- 
lation providing for the setting up of a 
commission to adjudicate the claims of 
the several Indian tribes with the pro- 
viso that when those claims were adjudi- 
cated the tribe would no longer be wards 
of the Government but that they be 
made full-fledged American citizens. 

I am glad to note that the life of that 
Commission has been extended and that 
this committee is following through. 
This is evidenced today in the case of 
the Menominee Tribe; namely, we can 
do what the Congress as early as the 79th 
Congress thought was wise to do and 
that was to cease this idea of continu- 
ing the Indians as wards and making 
them full-fledged American citizens. 

I compliment the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. It 
shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. No 
amendments are in order to the bill or 
committee substitute except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and such amendments shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to lessen the impact of the termination on 
April 30, 1961, of Federal services to the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin pur- 
suant to section 7 of the Act of July 17, 1954 
(68 Stat. 251), as amended (25 U.S.C. 896), 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized— 

(a) to make such loans to Menominee 
Enterprises, Incorporated, as are required for 
the expansion and modernization of existing 
tribal enterprises and for the development 
of tribal resources, said loans to be made 
at such time, in such amounts, and on such 
terms and conditions as the said Secretary 
deems appropriate. The total amount of all 
such loans shall not exceed $2,500,000, and 
each loan shall bear interest at a rate (which 
rate shall be certified by the Secretary of 
the Treasury) equal to the estimated rate of 
interest on new long-term borrowings by the 
United States as of the first day of the month 
immediately preceding the month in which 
the loan is made; and 

(b) to make grants for the following pur- 
poses and in not more than the following 
amounts to the State of Wisconsin for dis- 
tribution to Menominee County or to other 
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appropriate State agencies or political sub- 
divisions for the benefit of said county: 

(i) during the year ending April 30, 1962— 

for education services (including admin- 
istrative costs, aid to common schools, agri- 
cultural and home grants, tuition for outside 
training, and contributions to joint school 
district costs) , $250,000; 

for health and sanitation services (in- 
cluding hospitalization of the tubercular, 
employment of a public health nurse and 
@ sanitary aide, immunization against com- 
municable disease, the collection and dis- 
posal of garbage and refuse, and the collec- 
tion and recording of vital statistics), 
$90,000; 

for public welfare (including administra- 
tive costs, public assistance, indigent medical 
care services, child welfare, veterans services, 
surplus commodities, general relief, and the 
services of State hospital, mental institu- 
tions, and industrial schools), $200,000; 

(ii) during the year ending April 30, 1963, 
80 per centum of each of the amounts afore- 
said; 

(iii) during the year ending April 30, 1964, 
60 per centum of each of the amounts afore- 
said; 

(iv) during the year ending April 30, 1965, 
40 per centum of each of the amounts afore- 
said; 

(v) during the year ending April 30, 1966, 
20 per centum of each of the amounts afore- 
said; 

(vi) during the year ending April 30, 1967, 
10 per centum of each of the amounts 
aforesaid. 

(c) to make a grant or grants in the 
manner aforesaid for continuation of con- 
struction of sanitation facilities, not in 
excess of $438,000. 

Sec. 2. Any grant made under this Act 
shall be made only upon such written assur- 
ances relating to control and supervision by 
responsible State officials to insure that the 
grant is used for the purposes intended as 
the Secretary may require. No grant shall 
serve to diminish the amount which Menom- 
inee County or other political subdivisions 
of the State of Wisconsin are entitled to 
receive from the State as provided by its 
laws, except so far as such diminution arises 
from treating the grants as if they were taxes 
raised by said county and subdivisions for 
purposes of determining what amounts, if 
any, the State is required to pay to said 
county and subdivisions under its laws. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$4,612,000, as are required to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
lessen the impact of the termination of 
Federal services to the Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. 
offer two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 
page 2, line 5, after the words “Act of” strike 
out the word “July” and insert in lieu there- 
of “June”. 


The committee amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment to the committee 
ar.endment offered by Mr. AsprInaLL: Page 4, 
after line 22, insert a new section reading 
as follows: 

“Src. 4. No payments shall be made under 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 
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1100), as amended (20 U.S.C. 236 et seq.) for 
or on account of the education after June 
30, 1961, of children who reside or whose 
parents are employed on the former Menom- 
inee Indian Reservation.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, after our report on this 
bill had been prepared, we learned that 
the Office of Education will probably 
have available between $140,000 and 
$150,000 of impacted school district 
funds under Public Law 874 for Menom- 
inee County during the fiscal year 1962. 
It was not the intent of the committee, 
and I am sure it will not be the intent 
of Congress, that this amount be avail- 
able to duplicate the appropriations 
made under the present bill. I therefore 
offer a committee amendment which 
will have the effect of providing that 
Fublic Law 874 money shall not be 
available after June 30, 1961, and that 
all school costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be picked up under the 
present bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is my understanding of 
this committee amendment that the 
fund will be made available under the 
same basis as Public Law 874 for the 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. The amount will be the same. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the Indian workers 
in this lumber industry or timber indus- 
try exempt from an employee tax? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Well, I would not 
think so. I would think that they would 
come under the rules and regulations 
and laws that are acceptable and appli- 
cable to other citizens. 

Mr. LAIRD. The Menominee Indian 
mills are operating under the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 4130) to amend 
the Menominee Termination Act, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 277, he report- 
ed the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I yield to the gen- 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to lessen the impact of the termi- 
nation of Federal services to the Me- 
nominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





TELEPHONE SERVICE TAX 
TERMINATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous censent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, as a part of 
my remarks I include a statement by me 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on May 9, 1961, in support 
of H.R. 691, to terminate the tax on 
long-distance telephone service simul- 
taneously with the termination—pres- 
ently provided for—of the tax on local 
telephone service: 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, a budget deficit is not always injuri- 
ous to economic progress. Tax relief that 
temporarily reduces Government revenues 
but stimulates business activity that leads 
to a long-range increase in Government in- 
come * * * is good for all concerned. 

The telephone is the most important 
means of communication in our society. 
Without it, we would be set back 50 years 
ormore. But when its present use is limited 
and curtailed because of the tax burden im- 
posed on it, there is hardly a person in the 
United States who is not affected by this 
restriction. 

The tax on long-distance telephone calls 
was justified by the emergency of World War 
II for the dual purpose of raising revenues 
and keeping the circuits open for the 
priority needs of Government in winning the 
war. We are now in the 16th year of this 
emergency excise tax and unless we succeed 
in repealing this wartime emergency meas- 
ure, it will continue to inhibit the full and 
productive use of an essential service. 

I do not appear in behalf of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is one 
of our largest and most efficient corporations. 
But I do plead for the millions of users— 
business and private—who would utilize 
long-distance communication service to 4 
greater degree for their own progress and 
that of our national community * * * but 
for the continuing nuisance tax that they 
have to pay on toll calls. 

But how would we recoup the loss of reve- 
nue that would result from the discontinu- 
ance of this tax? 

Many business and professional men have 
told me of their resentment toward the 
excise tax on long-distance calls. Instead of 
telephoning, they write, with consequent de- 
lays that are inconvenient and costly. 

Repealing this tax is one of the incentives 
that will spur economic activity. The reve- 
nue lost will be regained through regular 
channels of taxation as incomes and busi- 
ness profits go up. 

I believe that enactment of H.R. 691, a bill 
to terminate the Federal tax on long-dis- 
tance telephone service will provide a con- 
structive stimulus to economic growth. 
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GOLD RESERVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There wa: no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 16, Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee will begin hearings on H.R. 6900, a 
pill to repeal the 25-percent gold cover 
requirement and to repeal the limit on 
interest rates which certain commercial 
banks may pay on time deposits of for- 
eign governments and central] banks. 

The Federal Reserve Act now requires 
the Federal Reserve System to maintain 
a gold reserve equal to 25 percent of 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding, plus 
25 percent of the deposit liabilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks. This has been 
characterized by respected economists 
as an outmoded holdover from the days 
of the gold standard; the subcommittee 
will seek to determine whether it serves 
any useful purpose, 

The subcommittee will also consider 
whether this gold cover requirement 
could undermine the dollar in the event 
of a real crisis in our international bal- 
ance of payments. On the face of it, it 
would seem that world confidence in the 
dollar could be more easily maintained 
if it were made perfectly clear by stat- 
ute that our entire gold stock—now 
about $17.4 billion—is available to meet 
liquid dollar holdings of foreign coun- 
tries—now about $18.5 billion. There 
is of course no prospect of these for- 
eign dollar holdings being presented for 
payment in gold all at once. At the 
same time, the 25-percent gold cover 
requirement may create the impression 
in some quarters that only a third of 
our gold stock is available to meet our 
international obligations—because two- 
thirds is held as a reserve for Federal 
Reserve note and deposit liabilities. H.R. 
6900 would make it crystal clear that, as 
the President declared in his February 
6 message to the Congress on our bal- 
ance of payments, “the full strength of 
our gold stocks and other international 
reserves stands behind the value of the 
dollar for use if needed.” 

The bill would reemphasize our de- 
termination to maintain the value of the 
dollar at the present ratio of $35 an 
ounce of gold. It is well at this time to 
repeat that our Government has no in- 
tention of devaluing the dollar. 

The bill also contains an amendment 
requested by the President on March 14, 
as a part of his program to prevent ex- 
cessive gold outflows, which would re- 
move Federal limits on the interest rate 
insured banks and Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks may pay on time deposits of 
foreign governments and central banks. 

The opening witness on May 16 will 
be Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon. Further witnesses will be an- 
nounced later. 





HOSENSOCK FLOOD PREVENTION 
DAM 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 7, 1961, I had the pleasure of 
attending the dedication of the Hosen- 
sock Flood Prevention Dam in my 
neighborhood and district. 

The Hosensock Dam is one of four 
dams to be constructed, which together 
with the dredging of the Little Schuyl- 
kill River comprises the Little Schuylkill 
River Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention project. 

With the dedication of the Hosensock 
Dam in Schuylkill County, Pa., our area 
has the distinction of being the first dam 
to be dedicated in the watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention program of 
the U.S. Agriculture Department in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

As you know these projects are author- 
ized by Public Law 566 passed by Con- 
gress in 1954 and provides Federal 
assistance to small watersheds—250,000 
acres or less—in planning and carrying 
out a soil and water management pro- 
gram. It describes the flood prevention 
structures needed to control floodwaters. 
The Federal Government provides all 
costs for designing and construction of 
flood prevention structures. Local 
groups provide land, easements and 
rights-of-way. They do the contracting 
and maintain structures. 

Federal assistance also includes cost 
sharing up to 50 percent on approved 
fish and wildlife projects. 

The Little Schuylkill River Watershed 
has a total area of 136 square miles. 
Together with the four floodwater re- 
tarding structures and the channel im- 
provement will be soil and conservation 
practices for farm and forest lands of the 
watershed. These practices will be ac- 
celerated through technical and finan- 
cial assistance under the direction of the 
Soil Conservation District. 

These works of improvement will offer 
a high degree of protection from serious 
damage if a flood of the same magnitude 
as the 1955 storm were to reoccur. 


TEAMWORK 


Local groups and State and Federal 
agencies have cooperated from the time 
of the application for assistance to the 
completion of the Hosensock Dam. 

Sponsors carrying out the work plan 
include Schuylkill County Soil Conser- 
vation District and County Commission- 
ers, Carbon and Berks Counties Soil 
Conservation Districts and the Tamaqua 
borough council. Many other groups 
passed endorsing resolutions. 

Sponsors carrying out the work plan 
include Schuylkill County Soil Conserva- 
tion District and County Commission- 
ers, Carbon and Berks Counties Soil 
Conservation Districts, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, and the 
water and power resources board. 

The Schuylkill County Commissioners 
have been the contracting local organi- 
zation and provided the contracting of- 
fices. They are assuming maintenance 
responsibilities of the Hosensock struc- 


ture, while the soil conservation district 
is responsible for getting soil and water 
conservation practices on the land. 

The U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
and U.S. Forest Service provided tech- 
nical assistance in the preparation of 
the work plan. The Forest Service, co- 
operating with Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, is providing 
assistance and materials for developing 
the forest resources. Soil Conservation 
Service is providing technical and finan- 
cial assistance for the flood prevention 
features as well as technical assistance 
for land treatment. 

costs 


The five flood-prevention structures 
will cost $2,092,565 (including 100-acre 
permanent pool); land treatment, 
$325,092; total installation cost, $2,417,- 
657. Local cost, $379,602. Public Law 
566 cost—Federal—$2,038,055. 


BENEFITS 


The average annual damage without 
project, $120,000. 

The average annual damage with 
project installed, $8,000. 

Average annual damage reduced by 
93.3 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, included on the program 
at the dedication of the Hosensock Dam 
were Mr. Ivan McKeever, State conser- 
vationist of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service; Mr. Benjamin Boltz, chairman, 
Schuylkill County Board of Commission- 
ers, and myself, and I am pleased to in- 
clude their remarks. 

REMARKS BY IvAN MCKEEVER, STATE CONSER- 
VATIONIST SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

Your program this afternoon is another 
significant event in the field of soil and water 
conservation. I wish to compliment your 
local leadership for the fine job they are 
doing in this field. Your soil conservation 
district directors, your county commission- 
ers, and many others have given liberally 
of their time and talent to achieve the prog- 
ress that we recognize this afternoon. Your 
plans for the Little Schuylkill have been a 
significant achievement in your total county 
soil conservation district program. You can 
look forward to a very high percentage of 
flood prevention. The program is also en- 
abling you to develop at your Locust Creek 
site an excellent State park. This is being 
made possible through the fine cooperation 
of the State department of forests and wa- 
ters. In addition to the Locust Creek 
branch, the other structures will provide 
permanent pools for recreation. Due to the 
watershed program the land treatment of 
the watershed will be accelerated. 

The Hosensock structure which we are 
here to dedicate as well as the entire Little 
Schuylkill program is in fact a dedication to 
the fine cooperation of local, county, State 
and Federal governments joining together to 
accomplish what could not have been ac- 
complished working separately. In a larger 
sense, then, this dedication is a tribute to 
the leadership at all levels which has made 
this cooperation possible. The Congress, 
through its interest in our natural resources, 
made possible Federal participation through 
the passage of Public Law 566. In that con- 
nection it is fine that you have arranged 
to have your Congressman, the Honorable 
Ivor D. FENTON on your program this after- 
noon. Congressman FENTON was at your 
first meeting and followed your work plan 
until it had final approval by the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress. 

Representing the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice I want to assure all of you that we have 
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enjoyed working with you in the develop- 
ment and carrying out of your program for 
the Little Schuylkill. We are looking for- 
ward to continuing our work together until 
your watershed plan is completely estab- 
lished. I am sure this will be carried out 
rapidly through the able leadership you are 
receiving from your county commissioners 
and district directors. 

Your program in Schuylkill County is a 
part of a large and important soil and water 
conservation program in the State. The 
dam we dedicated this afternoon is another 
milestone on the road to conservation in 
Pennsylvania. It is a road that is already 
well marked across the landscape of the 
Commonwealth. The markers include about 
750,000 acres of strip cropping, 3,000 miles 
of diversion terraces, 10,000 farm ponds, 
100,000 acres of tree planting and numerous 
other conservation practices. “You can see 
it on the land in Pennsylvania” has become 
a byword of conservationists throughout the 
State. The ever-changing landscape of 
square fields to contour farming; the eroded 
hills changing to green pastures and forest 
plantations is not only increasing our nat- 
ural resources, but is making the State a 
more enjoyable place in which to live. 

You can be proud of your achievements 
to date. You have the distinction of dedi- 
cating the first dam under Public Law 566 
in Pennsylvania. You can be prouder still 
of the contribution you are making to the 
conservation and wise use of our most im- 
portant resources, soil and water. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Ivor D. FENTON, 
DEDICATION OF THE HOSENSOCK DaM, LITTLE 
ScCHUYLKILL RIVER WATERSHED, May 7, 
1961 


It is a pleasure for me to join with you 
here today in the dedication of the first dam 
in the Little Schuylkill watershed protection 
and flood prevention project. This is an 
excellent start toward raising your objec- 
tives of managing the soil and water in this 
watershed. You are to be complimented for 
your efforts. 

I am familiar with the work you are trying 
to accomplish in the Little Schuylkill River. 
I have seen this stream cause serious dam- 
ages to Tamaqua and other communities in 
this area. We are all aware of the flood dam- 
ages this stream has caused to industries, 
utilities, roads, bridges, and other struc- 
tures in the watershed. I believe that we 
can term the Little Schuylkill River a “bad 
actor,” which seems to give us trouble here 
in the watershed regularly. You can be 
assured that I fully support your program 
for taming the Little Schuylkill River. 

It appears to me that the watershed pro- 
gram you have planned for the Little Schuyl- 
killissound. This new approach of planning 
the entire watershed to benefit agriculture, 
industry, and the watershed communities 
is a logical way to manage our natural re- 
sources. Watershed development offers an 
opportunity for the farmer, the business- 
man, and the town dwellers to work with 
their local and Federal governments toward 
@ common goal. It is an opportunity for all 
of us to join together to do a job which we 
cannot do individually. 

Since the passage of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act by the 
U.S. Congress in 1954 over 289 projects cover- 
ing 17 million acres have been authorized 
for operation in the country. The U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service and the Forest Service 
are providing leadership in working with 
the local people in developing watershed 
plans. 

The program Offers an opportunity for 
the local people to work with their State 
and Federal Governments in solving some 
of the difficult problems of watershed man- 
agement. Cost-sharing in the completion 
of these watershed programs is available 
from the Federal Government. The Soil 
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Conservation Service provides the necessary 
engineering designs and assists in the com- 
pletion of these structures. Technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service also assist the 
farmers with speeding up the needed land 
treatment measures in the watersheds. 

Here in Pennsylvania 60 applications from 
30 counties have been submitted for assist- 
ance in developing their watersheds. Thirty- 
six flood prevention measures are now in the 
operation stage, and many others are being 
planned. Many of these structures will be 
used to provide not only flood prevention 
but they will help in providing a great deal 
of the much needed water for industrial de- 
velopment. 

In creating the Watershed Act Congress 
recognized the need for assisting the local 
people in flood prevention on the smaller 
streams of the Nation. 

Estimates show that about 70 percent of 
the Nation’s annual flood damages occur on 
these small streams. The act fills the gap 
which existed between the large flood pre- 
vention dams and the conservation work on 
the farms in the headwaters of these streams. 

Another excellent feature of this act 
enables the local people to develop the flood 
prevention dams for multiple purposes in 
many projects in Pennsylvania and the Na- 
tion. The dams are being planned to pro- 
vide both flood prevention and water storage. 
Needed water for residential and industrial 
uses will become available from the perma- 
nent pools in some of the multiple purpose 
dams. In other areas large permanent lakes 
are being treated to provide fish and wild- 
life habitat. They will be ideal recreational 
areas for our growing population. 

This particular dam, known locally as the 
Hosensock Dam, is designed to hold back 
floodwaters during periods of heavy runoff. 
Three other dams on Locust Creek, Koenig 
Creek and the Quakake Creek, will be built 
in this watershed in the near future. These 
four dams, plus the channel work planned, 
will practically eliminate flooding to the 
communities in this watershed. 

According to your schedule you are plan- 
ning to build a rather large multiple pur- 
pose dam next year on Locust Creek. This 
dam will provide both flood prevention and 
store water for recreation. In addition, I 
understand that you are now in the process 
of developing a park around this flood pre- 
vention measure. This will undoubtedly add 
to making the Little Schuylkill Watershed 
a better place in which to live. 

In addition to watershed work, the entire 
soil and water conservation program is being 
applied rapidly by farmers. I see the evi- 
dence wherever I go. The evidence of good 
work is especially noteworthy in Pennsyl- 
vania. The outstanding progress of the two 
Soil Conservation districts in our congres- 
sional district, Northumberland and Schuyl- 
kill, shows what can be done when farmers 
band together to take care of their soil and 
water resources. 

I am proud to say that I had a small part 
in helping with this project. You might re- 
call that I attended your first meeting in 
Tamaqua when you first expressed an in- 
terest in getting this project underway, and 
I have been interested in it since then. 

And right here may I pay my respects to 
the valiant work done by Ted Applegate of 
Tamaqua Chamber of Commerce in helping 
promote this project. He was a real dynamo 
in his efforts. In Washington I have had 
several opportunities to help move the proj- 
ect ahead. Every effort has been made to 
speed the plan through the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s office, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the congressional committees. 
But yours has been the big job of getting 
the necessary easements, contracts, local 
financing, and getting all the people working 
together for a common goal. 

This project is worthy of all these efforts 
for it will mean much to the people of this 
watershed. To the farmers it offers a pro- 
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gram of conservation and better land use: to 
industries and communities in the watershed 
it offers a great deal more flood prevention; 
to the sportsmen there is hope for increasing 
the hunting and fishing areas. It offers 
something to all in the Little Schuylkill 
watershed. 

We have no more important National, 
State, or local interest than the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. With the 
rapid increase in population, water is be- 
coming a resource we cannot take for 
granted. Increased needs of water for in- 
dustry, agriculture, recreation, fish and wild- 
life, and for you and me in our daily living 
all indicate that we cannot do too much to 
better conserve and properly use this com- 
modity. I am pleased that the people in my 
district are doing something about it. 





REMARKS BY BENJAMIN BOLTZ, CHAIRMAN, 
ScCHUYLKILL COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


I appreciate the opportunity to participate 
in this dedication. I feel that this flood pre- 
vention dam is another step in the direction 
of progress in Schuylkill County. Already 
some benefits, however difficult to measure, 
have been experienced—both from a flood 
prevention standpoint and an _ econoniic 
standpoint. 

The time, effort, and money which the 
county has invested here will bear divi- 
dends—I am sure. I might say that the 
launching of a program of this type is not 
always easy. It is virtually impossible to 
please everybody in a program which is for 
the common good, however, we of the board 
of commissioners have had a minimum of 
complaints on this project. For that, of 
course, we are most grateful. 

We are well aware that many, many people 
and several agencies have participated in 
this. It would be most difficult to recognize 
all of these civic-minded citizens at this time. 
I would, however, like to personally thank 
the landowners who donated the land for 
this construction at no cost to the county. 
They are: the Guinan brothers, on whose 
land the dam breast is located; Carol King 
and Joseph Klitsch on whose land most of 
the permanent body of water you see is lo- 
cated; Joseph and John Fogarty who own 
the land at the western tip of the pool; Dr. 
Fetterer whose land falls in the flood pool 
area; and Gust Pappas whose land also falls 
in the area of possible flooding. 

As has been pointed out—this is the first 
of four dams which will be constructed to 
prevent flood damages along the Little 
Schuylkill and its tributaries. Recreation 
and other public use will seriously be consid- 
ered by the commissioners for all other sites. 
Already you probably know of the State park 
which will be established in conjunction with 
the Locust Creek Flood Prevention Dam. 
Recreation of some kind is being seriously 
considered for the Koenig’s Creek structure 
which will be built this summer. This, we 
know, will add to the value and public bene- 
fits of the entire program. 

The commissioners would also like to 
thank the Soil Conservation Service for its 
technical and financial assistance which, of 
course, along with local participation, made 
this dam possible. We would also like to 
publicly pledge our cooperation in the con- 
struction of the other four projects in this 
program. We willencourage the development 
of other Public Law 566 programs in the 
county and give our cooperation to the 
limits of our resources. I might add that 
we will continue to strive for the public en- 
joyment of all such projects which might be 
developed. 

The county at this time accepts the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of this 
structure. 

In conclusion, I must warn the citizens of 
Schuylkill County not to forget that struc- 
tures of this type are serving them. As I 
understand it the benefits can kind of sneak 
up on you. I recall a story which was told 
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at one of the meetings regarding this pro- 
os eoums as if a program similar to this was 
completed in Ohio some years ago. One 
town being protected had a high rate of an- 
nual damage before the program was started. 
Some years after it was finished and well es- 
tablished a reporter thought he would get an 
opinion on the effectiveness from the towns- 
people by interviewing citizens on the street. 
He approached one old-timer and asked him 
what he thought of the program. The old 
fellow said he did not think it was worth 
what it cost. The reporter asked why. The 
senior citizen replied that it was just a big 
waste of Government money because the 
town had not had any floods since the proj- 
ect was completed. 

I sincerely hope that the citizens being 
protected by this project will remember the 
time, effort and money that went into this 
when the town of Tamaqua and points south 
no longer have floods. 

Thank you. 





RAISES IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 
SUBSISTENCE AND QUARTERS AL- 
LOWANCES, 1941-61 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There wac no objection. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past 20 years there have been 
only three major increases authorized 
for subsistence and quarters allowances 
for military personnel, as illustrated by 
the charts below—the Pay Readjustment 
Act of June 16, 1942, the Career Com- 
pensation Act of October 12, 1949, and 
the amendment to that act, May 19, 1952. 
The 1958 act—Public Law 85-422—did 
not cover subsistence and quarters al- 
lowances. 

The U.S. Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and Technical Compen- 
sation—Cordiner Committee—reported 
in May 1957 that quarters allowances 
had generally been increased only 14 
percent since 1942. During the same 
period—1942 through 1956—the com- 
mittee noted, the nationwide price index 
for rent had risen 48.5 percent, and the 
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combined index for applicable shelter 
items, including rent and utilities, had 
risen 46.6 percent. The 14-percent in- 
crease in quarters allowances provided in 
1952 fell short of the actual increase of 
32.6 percent which occurred between 
1942 and 1952 in the nationwide costs 
for housing.’ 

The Cordiner Committee observed 
that in order to obtain the same quality 
of housing in December 1956 as was ob- 
tainable by the 1942 allowances, an in- 
crease of 28.6 percent in allowances rates 
would have been required.? This report 
was made nearly 4 years ago. There 
has been no increase in allowances since 
that provided in the 1952 amendment to 
the 1949 Career Compensation Act. 

The following tables set forth the sub- 
sistence and quarters allowances pro- 
vided for military personnel in the 1942, 
1949, an«. 1952 acts: 


1U.S. Defense Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Technical Compensation. Re- 
port: Military Personnel, vol. 1, May 1957. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1957, p. 124. 

2 Ibid. 


Rates or Montuty Mirirary PERSONNEL SUBSISTENCE AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Quarters allowance 











| 
Subsistence 











Pay Readjustment Act as amended to Jan. 1, 1940, June 10, 1922 (44 Stat. 625), 837 U.S.C. 17 


Quarters allowance 


Subsistence 





Pay grade Pay grade 

With | Without} With Without With | Without; With | Without 
depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- |} depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- 

ents ents ents ents ents ents ents ents 
ssasesscininahinnabehineniatanerinsiactimastsintininiiieal eee sited aun |—____-—___ sineninanastesdhasncited sdpsnianeomesimmnenadeinialt usdnesteancetinatiitbrsnstissl iinmissieindaetnesdiiey 

Commissioned officers: Commissioned officers—Continued 
General, admiral, Chief of Staff 1.____- 2 $120 $80 $36 $18 Colonel, captain._............- fasion $120 $80 $36 18 
Lieutenant general, vice admiral, Lieutenant colonel, commander. ..-.-- 2 120 80 36 18 
Army commander 3_....-........--. 2 120 80 36 18 Major, lieutenant commander-.----_--.-- 2120 80 54 18 
Major general, rear admiral (upper Captain, lieutenant (senior grade) ___ -- 80 60 if 18 
aD Sian hone a acini 2120 89 36 18 Ist lieutenant, lieutenant (junior 

Brigadier general, rear admiral (lower PI icc nyndinasnsus cnmeadglen ean 60 40 36 18 
I aidalaiesaneiasitaes ieinaaperiateitnlin einstein atiatainasaiihe 2120 80 36 18 2d lieutenant, ensign. .............-..- 40 40 36 18 


1 Chief of Staff: entitled to rank and title of general, pay and allowance of major 
general, and to a money allowance of $2,200 per year. 

2The maximum allowances which will accrue to an officer below the grade of 
brigadier general or rear admiral (lower half), a i apd general or real admiral 
(lower half), or a major general or rear admiral (upper half) will be such that the total 
of base pay pay for length of service, and allowances for subsistence and rental of 

uarters will not exceed $7,200, $7,500, and $9,700, respectively, per annum. Deduc- 
tion of the necessary amount should be made from the rental allowance. 

§ Army commander: entitled to rank and title of lieutenant general, pay and allow- 
ance of major general, and to a personal money allowane of $500 per annum, 

‘Rear admiral serving in higher grades shall be entitled, while so serving, to the 
pay and allowances of a rear admiral (upper half) and to a personal money allowance 


per year as follows: when serving in the — of vice admiral, $500; when serving in 
the grade of admiral or as Chief of Naval Operations, $2,200. 


Notr.—All warrant officers are entitled to the rental and subsistence allowanees 
authorized to officers receiving pay of the Ist pay period (2d lieutenant, ensign). 
Enlisted men not furnished quarters or rations ind are entitled to an allowance 
for quarters and subsistence not exceeding $4 per day under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the President. 

Source: U.S. laws, statutes, etc. The Pay Readjustment Act, approved June 
10, 1922, as amended to Jan. 1, 1940, inclusive with related acts, decisions, and 
aS aay pay tables, January 1940. Washington, Government Printing 

ce, bs 


Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, June 16, 1942 





Subsistence 


Quarters allowance | 


Pay grade 
With | Without 
depend- | depend- 
ents ents 





Commissioned officers: 
General of the Armies of the United 
NO a tcnacuiinredsensiee 





General, admiral ?................ -| $120.00 | $105.00 $42. 00 $21. 00 
Lieutenant general, vice admiral *.._..| 120. 00 105. 00 42.00 21. 00 
Major general, rear admiral (upper 
Oe ae De 120. 00 105. 00 42. 00 21. 00 
Brigadier general, rear admiral (lower 
ES anette wdeathctes baile witha the caithuidies 120. 00 105. 00 42. 00 21.00 
I eee 120. 00 105. 00 42. 00 21.00 
Lieutenant colonel, commander. -_---- 120. 00 105. 00 42. 00 21. 00 
Major, lieutenant commander-.___._.- 105. 00 90. 00 63. 00 21.00 
Captain, lieutenant (senior grade) _-_... 90. 00 75. 00 42.00 21.00 
Ist lieutenant, lieutenant (unior 
ER eek rot Siiee chu rushdinedabiuaeeinis 75. 00 60. 00 42.00 21.00 
2d lieutenant, ensign.................- 60. 00 45. 00 42. 00 21.00 





Subsistence 


Quarters allowance 


Pay grade 


————— | | | S| | SE! | | | TT 


Warrant officers: 
Chief (especially designated), com- 
missioned (over 20 years)............ 
Chief (especially designated), com- 
missioned (over 10 years)...-......-- 
Masters, Army Mine Planter Service... 
Chief (except masters, AMPS) and 
chief engineers, AMPS; commis- 
INE iis shcitesiniaibecctatiadicad ciel 
ist mates and Ist assistant engineers, 
DE ike vib ndbntetatsavtngannadte 
Junior grade, 2d mates and 2d assist- 
ant engineers, AMPS; warrant 
Geis Seco eh on easeneemmmeawncte 
Enlisted personnel, grades 1-7 4.......-. 








1 Allowances fixed by the President: suitable quarters in kind or in lieu thereof 
commutation of quarters at rate of $6,500 per annum; necessary fuel and vn for 
iene in kind, or in lieu thereof commutation of fuel and light at rate of $1,500 

um. 

2 Officers serving in the grade of general, admiral, Chief of Staff of the Army or as 
Chief of Naval Operations shall be entitled to the rank and title of general or admiral 
and to the pay and allowances of a real admiral (upper half) or major general, and to 
a personal money allowance of $2,200 per year. 

Officers sei in the grade of lieutenant general or vice admiral shall be 


entitled to pay and allowances of a major general or rear admiral (upper half) and to 
@ personal money allowance of $500 per year. 

Current allowances applicable to mnel authorized to ration and live 
separately, generally res to personnel, grades 1-3. 


‘Sees men a ee ones or yy in oo are entitled to an 
owance for quarters and subsistence not exceeding $5 per day, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the President. ; 
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Career Compensation Act of 1949, Oct. 12, 1949, Public Law 81-351 
| 


— 






































Quarters allowance Subsistence Quarters allowance Subsistence 
Pay grade Pay grade 
With Without With Without 
depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- 
ents ents ents ents 
Commissioned officers: Commissioned officers—Continued 
0-8, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of O-5, lieutenant colonel, commander_..| $120. 00 $90. 00 $42. 00 $42. 00 
NE Packs bw bhai once eandten 0-4, major, lieutenant commander. - -- 105. 00 82. 50 42. 00 42. 00 
0-8, General of the Army, General of 0-3, captain, lieutenant (senior grade) - 90. 00 75. 00 42. 00 42.00 
the Air Force, Fleet admiral ?_-.-_-- 0-2, ist lieutenant (lieutenant (junior 
O-8, Chief of Staff to the President *__- ED epic ha adh « ection Chimie ciple 82. 50 67. 50 42. 00 42. 00 
O-8, general, admiral 4__.........-.-..-- O-1, 2d lieutenant, ensign-_-.-..-...-- 75. 00 60. 00 42. 00 42. 00 
0-8, lieutenant general, vice admiral 5 ¢ Warrant officers: 
0-8, major general, rear admiral ti hieteeSthcudnlaaeod dan. snataeteatamere soa 105. 00 82. 50 42.00 42. 00 
ED Sohn Sn en chen n ae icin nteiisiebditins. <teindikentkyese 90. 00 75. 00 42.00 42. 00 
O-7, brigadier general, rear admiral NR ce ae a ie tnicncrbteaniegnisa i 82. 50 67. 50 42. 00 42.00 
I oe oll thd phir ne saninis'e Gi beccd acide end heetieseassnbadeveosus 75. 00 60. 00 42. 00 42. 00 
0-6, colonel, captain... -.............-.- 
‘ || 
| Quarters allowance Subsistence iH} | Quarters allowance Subsistence 
| | 
Pay grade | Pay grade | | a 
|1 depend-|2 depend-| Over 2 | Without With Without i 1 depend-|2 depend-| Over2 | Without| With | Without 
ent ents depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- | ent ents depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- 
ents ents ents ents \| ents ents ents ents 
Enlisted personnel: 7 Enlisted personnel— 
Ridkccotash dunks om $67.50 | $67.50 $85. 00 $45.00 $31. 50 $31. 50 i Continued 
sehen igen ecicaiiaed 67. 50 67. 50 85. 00 45.00 31. 50 31. 50 | Di veshndiueabnnaee $45. 00 $45. 00 $85. 00 $45. 00 $31. 50 $31. 50 
ee nD alae 67. 50 7. 50 85. 00 45.00 31. 50 31. 50 | Diidadetitinakdieaian 45.00 45. 00 85. 00 45. 00 31. 50 31.50 
a eee 67. 50 45. 00 85. 00 | 45. 00 31. 50 31. 50 | ates aac wy 45.00 45.00 85. 00 45.00 31. 50 31.50 





1 The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall receive the basic pay and basic 
and personal money allowances prescribed by law for the Chief of Staff. 

2 General of the Army (5 star), General of the Air Force (5 star), and fleet admiral 
shall receive the same pay and allowances as a major general or rear admiral (upper 
half), plus a personal money allowance of $5,000 per annum. 

3 A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President, unless he be entitled 
to rank, title, or grade, and the pay and allowances of a general, or a higher grade 
under some other provisions of law, shall, when appointed to such position, have the 
rank, title, pay and allowances of a general. 

4A general or admiral, in addition to any other authorized pay and allowances, 
is entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum. Officers serving as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Air Force, Chief of Naval Operations, Commandant of 
the Marines or Coast Guard, unless officer holding such position is serving as General 


of the Army, Air Force, or as a fleet admiral, shall, in lieu of any other personal money 
allowance, but in addition to any other authorized pay and allowance, be entitled to 
a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. 

5 A lieutenant general or vice admiral will, in addition to any other authorized pay 
and allowance, be entitled to a personal money allowance of $500 per annum. 

6 A senior member of the Military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Na- 
tions, shall, while so serving, be entitled to the rank, pay, and allowances of a lieu- 
tenant general or vice admiral, and, in addition thereto, a personal money allowance 
of $2,200 per annum. 

7 Allowance applicable to personnel authorized to ration and live separately, gen- 
erally intended for married personnel, grades 1 to 3 and grade 4, with at least 7 years’ 
total service. 


Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended by act May 19, 1952! 


Subsistence 2 





Quarters allowance 








| : 
Quarters allowance Subsistence ? 









































| 
Pay grade 1 Pay grade 
With | Without; With Without |} With Without! With | Without 
depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- 
ents ents ents ents ents ents ents ents 
1} 
Commissioned officers: | Commissioned officers—Continued 
0-8, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of O-4, major, lieutenant commander_-._.| $119. 70 $94. 20 $47. 88 $47.88 
ee ll oat ae SR $171.00 | $136. 80 $47. 88 $47. 88 0-3, captain, lieutenant (senior grade). 102. 60 85. 50 47.88 7.88 
O-8,3 general, admiral ®_..___._._._.__- 171.00 136. 80 47. 88 47. 88 O-2, 1st lieutenant, lieutenant (junior 
0-8,3 lieutenant general,6? vice ad- eae haa teat 94. 20 77.10 47.88 47.88 
nella cet chess eis teirieeeerioetaes 171. 00 136. 80 47. 88 47. 88 O-1, 2d lieutenant, ensign_--_...-_---- 85. 50 68. 40 47. 88 47.88 
0-8, major general, rear admiral (up- Warrant officers: 
CT i ie cal okie nse 171.00 136. 80 47. 88 47. 88 W-4, chief, commissioned - . ..._.------ 119. 70 94, 20 47. 88 47.88 
0-7, brigadier general, rear admiral W-3, chief, commissioned - -._....----- 102. 60 85. 50 47.88 47.88 
Te A EE 171.00 136. 80 47.88 47.88 W-2, chief, commissioned. __-....-..- 94. 20 77.10 7.88 47.88 
0-6, colonel, captain --_..........-.--- 136. 80 119. 70 47.88 47.88 W-1, junior grade, warrant officer - - --- 85. 50 68. 40 47.88 47.88 
0-5, lieutenant colonel, commander--- 136. 80 102. 60 47.88 47.88 
Quarters allowance Subsistence Quarters allowance Subsistence 
Pay grade Pay grade 
1 depend-|2 depend-| Over2 | Without} With Without 1 depend-|2 depend-| Over2 | Without| With | Without 
ent ents depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- ent ents depend- | depend- | depend- | depend- 
ents ents ents ents ents ents ents ents 
Enlisted personnel: Enlisted personnel— 
t-9.* Con. 
E-8.° E-4, corporal, 
E-7, master ser- 3d class petty 
geant, chief OMe. 605--.5. $77.10 $77.10 $96. 90 $51. 30 $31. 50 $31. 50 
petty officer_...| $77.10 $77.10 $96. 90 $51. 30 $31.50 $31. 50 E-3, private, 1st 
E-6, sergeant, class seaman --- 51. 30 77.10 96. 90 51.30 31. 50 31. 50 
Ist class petty E-2, private, 
tresses 77.10 77.10 96. 90 51.30 31. 50 31. 50 seaman ap- 
E-5, sergeant, prentice___....- 51. 30 77.10 96. 90 51. 30 31. 50 31. 50 
2d class petty E-1, private, 
a 77.10 77.10 96. 90 51. 30 31. 50 31. 50 seaman recruit - 51. 30 70. 10 96. 90 51.30 31. 50 31. 50 





1 Military Pay Act of May 20, 1958, did not affect military personnel subsistence 
and quarters allowances. 

2 Basic allowance for subsistence, except the amount payable to enlisted persons 
when permission to mess separately is granted, is increased by 14 " 

3 Officer grades O-10 and O-9 established by Military Pay Act of May 20, 1958. 

4 Allowances for officers serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
of the Army, Chief of Staff to the President, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, Chief of Navy Operations, or Commandant of the Marine 
Corps not changed by act of May 19, 1952. (See footnotes 1-4 of table for Career 
Compensation Act of 1949.) 


* A general or admiral, in addition to any other authorized pay and allowance, is 
entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum. 

* A lieutenant general or vice admiral, in addition to any other authorized pay and 
allowance is entitled to a personal money allowance of $500 per annum. 4 

7 A senior member of the Military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Na- 
tions, shall, while so serving, be entitled to the rank, pay, and allowances of 4 
lieutenant general or vice admiral, and, in addition thereto, a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. 

* Enlisted grades E-9 and E-8 established by Military Pay Act of May 20, 1958. 
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PROPOSED KLM AIRLINE 
CONCESSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Jarman] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
State Department recently announced 
that it has agreed to reopen negotiations 
with the Netherlands for the purpose of 
considering granting the Dutch Govern- 
ment airline, KLM, access to Los An- 
geles as an additional route to this 
country. 

The far-reaching implications of this 
announcement cannot be allowed to pass 
with silence. The Department’s willing- 
ness to yield to Dutcl. pressures for this 
concession might be shrugged off if it 
were not for the adverse impact it would 
have on our American-flag carrier sys- 
tem. No one van doubt the increasing 
importance of that system to the defense 
of the free world, not to mention the 
United States itself, and to the needs of 
world commerce. 

In 1956 the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
viewed the sorry record of the State 
Department for giveaways of the United 
States air market to foreign govern- 
ments and their carriers. The commit- 
tee concluded that “We have tended to 
bargain away too frivolously the value 
of the U.S. market” and this has “re- 
sulted in the loss of American dollars to 
American-flag carriers.’—Senate Re- 
port 1875, 84th Congress, 2d session. 
Warning of the consequences of such 
bargaining, the committee said that— 

It would be no contribution to the welfare 
of the free world, and certainly not to the 
welfare of the people of the United States, 
if America’s international air transport sys- 
tem were to follow the deplorable downward 
path of the US.-flag maritime industry. 


Responsible government could not let 
this happen. Our very survival in the 
present world conflict of economics and 
ideologies is inescapably linked to our 
strength in the air—and this includes 
our commercial air transport system. 
However, at the moment our State De- 
partment seems unaware of these con- 
siderations which are basic to our vital 
interests. 

The history of air route exchanges and 
related negotiations with the Dutch is a 
disturbing example of the Department’s 
habit of carving up the U.S. interna- 
tional air market for the enrichment of 
foreign carriers without an exchange of 
economic benefits. The Dutch Govern- 
ment airline was granted New York-Am- 
sterdam and Miami-Curacao air routes 
shortly after World War II in exchange 
for similar routes for American carriers. 
The best of that bargain went to KLM. 
New York and Miami generate far more 
traffic than Amsterdam and Curacao. 

Still the Dutch were not satisfied. It 
did not take long before they were press- 
ing for rights between Los Angeles- 
Amsterdam and Houston-Amsterdam as 
well as New York-Curacao. A vigorous 
campaign was waged for these rights. 
The Queen of the Dutch Kingdom was 
prevailed upon to use the full influence 
of her office of public trust to advance 
the commercial interests of KLM by de- 
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manding from the throne that the 
rights be granted. Dutch participation 
in NATO was thrown into the scales of 
negotiations with the veiled threat of 
withdrawing all or a part of Nether- 
lands’ contribution to the alliance. The 
resourcefulness of skilled Dutch negotia- 
tors proved too much for the State De- 
partment. Even though that country 
had no economic benefits to exchange 
for the rights sought the Department 
overrode the expert opinion of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and other aviation 
interests in the United States, which op- 
posed the Dutch proposal, by granting 
Houston-Amsterdam and New York- 
Curacao routes to the Netherlands in 
1957. 

Mr. Speaker, no time was lost by the 
Dutch in renewing their demand for a 
Los Angeles route. Immediately after 
the agreement was signed for two new 
routes they advised the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State that they were dissatis- 
fied without access to Los Angeles, and 
that they intended to seek renegotiation 
of this matter. 

There followed one of the most ag- 
gressive and well organized propaganda 
efforts the State Department has ever 
faced in regard to air rights. A special 
brief was prepared and given widespread 
distribution in support of the aspira- 
tions for Los Angeles. Civic groups in 
that city were induced to give their aid 
to the Dutch efforts. Unrelenting diplo- 
matic pressures were applied. A Dutch 
magazine with national circulation—the 
Knickerbocker—devoted one entire edi- 
tion to a plea for the Los Angeles route. 

In 1960 the State Department again 
considered this question. That time it 
refused to grant the new route because 
the Dutch could offer no economic bene- 
fits in exchange and further KLM opera- 
tions in this country’s air market would, 
under these circumstances, simply en- 
large the alarming outflow of gold from 
the United States. 

The Dutch were undaunted. They re- 
peated their demands this year and the 
State Department has apparently capit- 
ulated. This could be a shocking blem- 
ish in the Department’s record and it 
should receive the attention of the Con- 
gress. 

The Department seems oblivious to the 
fact that there are two glaring deficien- 
cies in the Netherlands case for this new 
route. The first is that they are abso- 
lutely unable to offer any economic bene- 
fits whatsoever in exchange for enlarg- 
ing their share of the U.S. air market. 
They can grant no new cities or points 
in Dutch territory to American carriers. 

Since this country entered into the so- 
called Bermuda agreement with the 
United Kingdom in 1946, it has been es- 
tablished policy that air routes are to be 
traded with foreign governments on the 
basis of an equitable exchange of eco- 
nomic benefits. In back of this policy is 
the understanding among nations that 
the primary justification for air routes 
between countries is to provide air trans- 
portation for the nationals of the coun- 
tries to travel between them. The trans- 
portation of persons going to or from 
third countries is to be allowed only as 
secondary traffic for the purpose of 
topping-off airplane loads. When a 
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country steps up its flight schedules 
beyond the needs of primary justifica- 
tion traffic it contravenes the purposes 
of exchanges of air routes. These prin- 
ciples are expressly included in the Ber- 
muda agreement and in the 1957 agree- 
ment with the Netherlands. 

The Dutch have never been faithful 
to these principles. They have so in- 
creased their flight frequencies between 
the United States and Dutch territory 
for the benefit of third country traffic 
beyond the United States and Dutch 
points that over 72 percent of the pas- 
sengers carried by KLM to and from the 
United States in 1960 did not originate 
or terminate in Dutch territory. 

This is a flagrant violation of the ca- 
pacity clause of the existing air agree- 
ment. It is the second major deficiency 
in the Dutch position. 

In 1957, Mr. Speaker, the State De- 
partment was warned that the Dutch 
habitually disregarded the capacity- 
clause principle which was to be incor- 
porated in the agreement for the new 
routes granted at that time. The then 
Secretary of State solemnly assured the 
Congress that such violations would not 
be permitted. They have nevertheless 
continued. 

The result is that the Department’s 
latest announcement of negotiations 
with the Dutch appears to be rewarding 
a persistent violator of capacity prin- 
ciples for past transgressions. It is 
reported that the Department has condi- 
tioned its agreement to reopen negotia- 
tions on a Dutch undertaking not to 
expand the present scope of violations. 
One might expect such forgiveness to be 
about as reasonable as any violator could 
hope for. Not so the Dutch. It is re- 
ported that within the past week Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands has com- 
plained in person to the President about 
this condition. 

It might well be asked why the Dutch 
would go to such extremes to obtain this 
route. It is not needed to strengthen 
their balance of payments position and 
foreign exchange holdings. The Nether- 
lands closed last year with a surplus of 
payments amounting to 1.3 billion guild- 
ers. Their gold and foreign exchange 
holdings are among the highest in the 
world, exceeding those of France, Italy, 
and other comparable countries. 

The U.S. balance of payments deficit 
of more than $3 billion last year hardly 
makes us a proper candidate for adding 
to the Dutch surpluses. We have al- 
ready done that to an alarming degree. 
It is estimated that our balance of pay- 
ments will be adversely affected in 1961 
to the extent of $30 million by Dutch 
operations which are due to violations 
of the existing air agreement between 
our countries. The unwarranted drain 
on our balance of payments would be 
even greater if Los Angeles were added 
to KLM’s present routes. 

It cannot be that the Dutch need 
access to Los Angeles to keep their air- 
line strong and healthy. KLM has a 
monopoly from the Netherlands and ad- 
vertises that it serves over 100 cities in 
77 countries on 6 continents, giving it 
the second largest network of interna- 
tional routes in the world. It ranks 
third in international traffic volume. In 
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1960 it received gross revenues of $161 
million and earned profits of nearly $4 
million. Its profits were more than three 
times the profits reported by the do- 
mestic trunk airlines of the United 
States. It is big business regardless of 
the measure used. 

The Netherlands do not want this 
route for the 7,000 passengers per year 
they claim will fly on KLM between Los 
Angeles and Dutch territory. This is 
only a minor fraction of the passengers 
they now transport between our coun- 
tries. 

Their real purpose in seeking Los 
Angeles is to further their exploitation 
of third country traffic. Since the 
United States is the heaviest generator 
of air traffic in the world, another route 
to this country offers the best oppor- 
tunity the Dutch could obtain anywhere 
to boost their ambitions for third coun- 
try traffic. 

Amsterdam is used by KLM as a focal 
point through which it can route traffic 
to cities blanketing Western Europe, 
Africa, the Middle East and beyond to 
Asia, the East Indies and Australia. 
Curacao is the funnel for traffic between 
the United States and Latin America. 
With this kind of operation working 
systematically in both directions the 
Dutch can parley US. air concessions 
into worldwide service for U.S. traffic to 
and from a myriad of global points. 

This is why the frequency of KLM 
schedules between our countries is sev- 
eral times the number that is justified 
by traffic movements to and from Dutch 
territory. This high frequency of opera- 
tions exists to serve passengers who never 
originate or terminate in Dutch terri- 
tory. It also, incidentally, gives KLM 
such a competitive edge that it is able 
to carry 90 percent of the traffic moving 
between the United States and Dutch 
territory. 

About 35 percent of KLM’s total trans- 
portation revenues are derived from its 
operations to and from the United 
States. In 1960 it gained $53 million in 
gross revenues from its U.S. rights. Only 
$2% million was realized by American- 
flag carriers from service between the 
United States and Dutch territory last 
year. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Dutch are not content with a 24-to-1 
revenue advantage over American-fiag 
carriers in the air rights exchanged with 
them. Understanding is not helped 
either by the use of Dutch participation 
in NATO and acquisition of American 
manufactured aircraft—said to amount 
to $255 million worth of planes deliv- 
ered and on order since 1946—as bar- 
gaining weapons in support of the effort 
to expand their revenue advantage. Air 
rights are exchanged on the basis of an 
equitable trade of economic benefits. 
Participation in NATO and plane pur- 
chases are not relevant considerations. 

Moreover, we cannot take very seri- 
ously any implied threat to withdraw 
from NATO. The Dutch participate in 
NATO because it serves their own in- 
terests in defense of their country. 

Similar reasons of self-interest moti- 
vate the purchase of American manufac- 
tured aircraft. We are pleased that they 
have purchased aircraft made here. But 
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we must also recognize Dutch business 
acumen. They buy our airplanes because 
they are superior equipment. There can 
be no question about this in view of the 
recent announcement of the Dutch in 
their publication Air World that— 
The company’s (KLM) policy has always 
been to use the best type of aircraft equip- 
ment available irrespective of nationality. 


It has been estimated that for each 
$30 million spent in this country for air- 
craft and maintenance, the Dutch can 
expect to earn $72 million in revenues 
from US. air travel. Thus, the Dutch 
have purchased U.S aircraft because it 
has been good business to do so besides 
being in keeping with their policy of us- 
ing the best equipment available. 

American-flag carriers also purchase 
superior American built aircraft in sub- 
stantial quantity. These purchases 
stimulate our economy and provide es- 
sential airlift for augmenting our mili- 
tary air capability in times of emer- 
gency. Each time a foreign air carrier 
is granted air rights which take dollars 
from American-flag carriers, we go that 
much further toward a weakened inter- 
national air carrier system, being unable 
to acquire modern aircraft as the na- 
tional interest requires, and, also, being 
unable to compete against foreign car- 
riers enjoying low wage rates and the 
protection of their governments, as well 
as, in many instances, direct financial 
support. 

Our flag carrier system has already 
been weakened by route awards to for- 
eign carriers. Its participation in USS. 
international traffic has declined in the 
last 10 years from 75 to 55 percent. 
Over the North Atlantic the decline was 
from 48.36 percent in January 1960 to 
36.6 percent in January 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly this ominous 
downward trend will not be arrested 
by giving the Dutch a new share of 
the U.S. market. To reward them for 
repeated violations of the existing bilat- 
teral and to forego the accepted prin- 
ciple of an exchange of economic bene- 
fits, is foolish bargaining at best. 
When, in addition, it harms our own 
flag carrier system it irresponsibly 
courts disaster. The Department should 
consider the perils of this situation 
before taking further action. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted the gen- 


tleman has brought this matter to the 
floor today. I think the gentleman has 
in mind the preservation of an industry 
of this country, We have worked hard 
and long between the Congress and the 
airlines to do away with the subsidizing 
of our American-flag carriers. Today 
they are subsidy-free and by their own 
efforts. But I am fearful, as I know 
the gentleman is, that if the State De- 
partment continues to give away rights 
and opportunities and take passengers 
away from American-flag carriers that 
the day is not far away when we will 
have these companies again back on 
subsidies. 

Another thing that I think is some- 
times overlooked by the American people 
is the fact that in the American-flag 
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carriers we have a great reserve fleet 
for military purposes. This great fleet 
can be changed very quickly into troop 
carriers. If we destroy this industry 
we are just putting ourselves in the posi- 
tion where we will have to maintain in 
the armed services a much greater re- 
serve for a carrier wing for our Nation. 
This is something else that I think the 
State Department should keep in mind 
when they start dealing away and giv- 
ing away American markets and in- 
dustries. 

I am greatly indebted to my colleague 
from Oklahoma for having taken the 
lead in exposing the implications of the 
recent State Department announcement 
that it intends to reopen negotiations 
with the Dutch regarding their request 
for landing rights at Los Angeles. It 
may strike my colleagues that the grant 
of Los Angeles is a small thing which a 
great nation could easily concede to a 
small nation. However, nothing could 
be further from the truth. There are 
issues of principle at stake which are of 
transcendent importance to the future 
of civil aviation in the United States. If 
the State Department capitulates again 
to Dutch pressure, it will indicate that 
the United States is prepared progres- 
sively to trade away the economic health 
of the U.S. airline industry in return for 
trifling political considerations. 

To me the result of such a policy is 
absolutely plain to see. The result will 
be that the U.S. civil air fleet will either 
go under economically or that the U.S. 
Government will have to subsidize the 
American-flag carriers. American-flag 
wage costs are considerably higher than 
those of its competitors. They can re- 
duce this wage disadvantage only by op- 
erating at high volume. I am convinced 
that the sound policy for the Nation to 
follow is to assure that the American-flag 
carriers are able to operate at a high 
volume. If they cannot, they will be- 
come applicants for subsidy. This means 
to me that the State Department must 
say “no” to the Dutch on Los Angeles. 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio has long been a student of this 
problem, and I appreciate his com- 
ments. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
purpose to argue against the gentle- 
man’s major thesis, or disagree with the 
gentleman’s objection that there is “no 
economic benefit to exchange.” In fact, 
I kind of like that. I do think this is a 
rather picayune place to start. Most 
important, I want to note the following 
and note it abundantly for the Recorp 
lest there be any misunderstanding 
from previous remarks. The citizens of 
the Netherlands are friends of the cit- 
izens of the United States, and they 
have earned that friendship over many, 
many years. 

Mr. JARMAN. I would say as to the 
gentleman’s last statement, that cer- 
tainly there would be no contest here on 
the floor of the House. As to the gen- 
tleman’s earlier statement, I would add 
that if we reach the point where we do 
not protect our domestic economy, if 
we do not make sure that in exchanges 
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with other countries our own country is 
getting substantial benefits, we are in 
serious difficulty. 

Mr. KYL. Let me assure the gentle- 
man that I would be willing to assist 
him in every way to achieve that. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. There are two things I 
would like to say: One is that, comment- 
ing about the remarks of the gentleman 
from Iowa, of course the Dutch people 
are friends of the American people, but 
I do not necessarily think that friends 
have to be courted by giving them un- 
due advantages commercially. As a 
matter of fact I would be inclined to 
think that they might have a little more 
respect for us if we were a little more 
astute bargainers than we seem to be. 

The second, of course, is the deplor- 
able, in my opinion at least, attitude of 
the State Department in negotiations of 
any kind. I do not know whether they 
have a defeated attitude or exactly what 
they have in mind, but they have so 
seldom been successful, it seems to me, 
in carrying out tough, hard bargaining 
negotiations. 

As chairman of the State Department 
Personnel Subcommittee, I have been 
quite concerned about this, not only in 
the field of commercial negotiations that 
this is but in the field of international 
negotiations. I have attempted from 
time to time to find out why thisisso. I 
do not know whether my committee 
could be helpful or not, but I appreciate 
the fact that the gentleman has brought 
this to my attention. I might say to the 
gentleman if this situation continues, if 
it seems as though the Department is 
going to insist on overriding people who 
know the answers, or presumably do, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, although I have 
had some doubts about certain of their 
domestic decisions, I would be inclined to 
call these people from the State Depart- 
ment before my subcommittee and try to 
learn what motivates their thinking and 
why they want to give away a concession 
they are really not called upon to give 
away. 

The gentleman has made a revealing 
statement. We all realize this KLM is a 
good airline and a well-run airline, but I 
think the gentleman has made a telling 
point when he points out that they have 
a@ 24-to-1 advantage in their ratio. It 
seems to me that we ought to be hard- 
headed enough to want to have our peo- 
ple keep at least a toehold in this very 
highly competitive business on these very 
lucrative transatlantic runs. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The gentleman from Ohio is one of the 
leading members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House, has 
traveled extensively, and has a back- 
ground upon which to make what I be- 
lieve is an accurate and substantial con- 
tribution to this subject today. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [{Mr. Norsiap] may 
extend and revise his remarks at this 
Point ir. the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned to learn that the State 
Department plans to award landing 
rights at Los Angeles to KLM. It plans 
to do this despite the opposition of the 
CAB which considers that a further 
grant to KLM is not justified by aviation 
considerations. It proposes to justify 
this giveaway on the same artificial 
grounds as it used in 1957; namely, “over- 
riding political considerations.”’ 

I am convinced that the State De- 
partment is prepared to sacrifice piece 
by piece the economic health of the 
American air transport industry for the 
sake of political expediency. We musi 
stop this foolish and suicidal policy. 

Our air transport fleet is indispensable 
to our national security and our national 
defense. In time of war or emergency 
these planes must serve as auxiliaries to 
the military air transport. Indeed, in 
the jet age, these planes are even more 
important to our national defense than 
the merchant marine. We spend $150 
million a year to subsidize the merchant 
marine and we would beyond question 
do the same if necessary to sustain the 
air transport industry. 

Therefore, I ask why should we allow 
the State Department to give away lu- 
crative rights in the U.S. air transport 
market? The effect will surely be to 
hasten the day when the Congress will 
be called upon to subsidize the airlines, 
who already suffer the disadvantage of 
wage costs which are more than double 
those of their competitors. We cannot 
allow the State Department to drive this 
essential industry into bankruptcy. 





TAX REVISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. As- 
PINALL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Byrnes] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, with very genuine concern I 
rise to discuss certain aspects of the 
astonishing tax message sent to Con- 
gress on April 20 by the President. 

In describing my reactions I shall do 
my utmost to avoid inflammatory or 
partisan language. Frankly, however, I 
must say that anyone who carefully 
reads the President’s document is hard 
put to use restrained words in charac- 
terizing the greater part of it. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has begun hearings on these New Fron- 
tier tax recommendations. The hear- 
ings began on May 3 even though spe- 
cific legislative proposals to implement 
these far-reaching tax changes are yet 
to be received by the Congress. In fact, 
it was originally planned that the ad- 
ministration would submit only the de- 
tailed memorandum made public on May 
3 as the guideline on which to base 
legislation rather than offering proposed 
legislative language. We have succeeded 
in obtaining some modification of those 
plans so that now drafts of legislative 
language pertaining to specific recom- 
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mendations are to be made available by 
the Treasury as those drafts are pre- 
pared. This inadequate procedure vir- 
tually compels withholding a detailed 
evaluation until the hearings are com- 
pleted or at least until the drafts can 
be studied and the specific identity of 
the Treasury approved language becomes 
known. 

Nevertheless, it is not only appropriate 
but necessary that there be examination 
and discussion of the administration’s 
tax objectives as revealed in the tax 
message and the testimony of the ad- 
ministration spokesmen. A reading of 
the message is cause for a reaction 
of dismay and disbelief. The message 
contains inaccurate and misleading 
statements. The testimony of the ad- 
ministration advocates of the recommen- 
dations in the message was no more 
reliable. Far worse, destructive results 
would irresistibly flow at home and 
abroad from enactment of a number of 
the tax proposals. So evident is this, 
even on first reading of the message, 
that I am forced to conclude that the 
President has been unforgivably misled 
by trusted aids. Once again—this time 
at home instead of in the Caribbean or 
Indochina—we see that the staff mech- 
anism at the topmost level of our Gov- 
ernment has virtually disintegrated. 
Here in taxation as well as in other 
fields, we find that academic theorizing, 
ivory tower economics, leftwing biases, 
dialectics, and preconceptions cannot 
take the place of a practical understand- 
ing of the Nation’s economic and indus- 
trial life. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man state whether or not Secretary 
Dillon is one of its leftwing dialectics? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. He has 
adhered to their advice, whether he is or 
not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
he is one of those the gentleman has in 
mind; is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thought 
I answered the gentleman in suggesting 
that at least he is adhering to that kind 
of advice. I was not selecting certain 
individuals, I may say to the gentleman. 
If I were going to do that I would do it 
off the floor for one thing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the gen- 
tleman would say off the floor what he 
says on the floor, like myself. But I was 
curious. I always thought Secretary 
Dillon was a man I would consider to be 
conservative minded. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Like the 
gentleman, I consider him a friend, but 
I do not have to agree with him in all 
that he advocates; and I certainly dis- 
agree with those things he is advocating 
here, except I think in many cases he is 
taking the advice of others in making 
these recommendations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
does not mean to say that Secretary 
Dillon is the type of a man who would 
take the advice of others if he thought 
the advice of others was not correct, 
does he? 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I wish 
the gentleman would not put words in 
my mouth. I did not say that. I say 
he is acting on the advice of others. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You said you 
thought he was taking the advice of 
others; is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
convinced he has, and I am convinced 
that any Secretary of the Treasury has 
to rely on advice from the staff and 
other people. I do not think the Secre- 
tary, if he were here today, would sug- 
gest that he could do it without the 
advice and counsel of others. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true, but 
he is making up his own mind, is he not? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I did not 
say that he was not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no. I under- 
stand. But, I am just trying to probe 
a little. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman is trying to put words in 
my mouth, and I wish he would not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. You said 
you thought he was following the advice 
of others. When he follows and ex- 
presses it, then he confirms the advice of 
others. You and I do. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. He has 
to be held accountable for his own ac- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
he was giving dialectic, leftwing testi- 
mony. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In this 
particular case, I believe he has. 

By way of illustration of shortcomings 
in the tax recommendations let me point 
out— 

First. Undeniably the Nation needs, 
and has long needed, a major tax re- 
form, but instead the new administra- 
tion requests a hodgepodge of conflict- 
ing plans, many of which do violence to 
tax policy and practice, and none of 
which effects basic, urgently needed tax 
improvements. 

Second. The reinvestment tax credit 
gimmick proposed by the President is 
poorly received by most of the industrial 
community it is supposed to encourage. 

Third. The adoption of the tax credit 
gimmick could well operate to defeat 
basic reform of our outmoded deprecia- 
tion practices. 

Fourth. The tax credit departure from 
sound tax law is a dangerous precedent 
opening a Pandora’s box of other gim- 
mickry, which in turn could, I believe, 
undermine the entire tax system. 

Fifth. The recommended discontinu- 
ance of the 4 percent dividend credit 
and $50 dividend exclusion runs exactly 
opposite to the purposes sought by the 
President with his tax credit for new 
equipment and plants. On the one 
hand he would attempt to encourage 
new building and manufacture; on the 
other he would discourage private in- 
vestors. This is unintelligible folly. It 
suggests a deliberate endeavor to sub- 
stitute Government gimmickry for pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Sixth. The withholding tax on divi- 
dends and interest raises many problems 
of an administrative character that will 
have to be carefully considered. It is 
important that we not impose an un- 
reasonable administrative burden and 
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possibly even hardship on a large group 
of conscientious taxpayers to prevent 
negligent tax abuses by the few. On the 
other hand, I could hasten to add that 
our tax structure would be strengthened 
by the development of a feasible ap- 
proach to closing any existing dividend 
and interest gap. 

Seventh. The taxation of unrepatri- 
ated profits of foreign subsidiaries of 
American companies is no less than pre- 
posterous. It proposes to tax as income 
earnings of a foreign corporation not in 
fact received by the American share- 
holder—a novel and radical doctrine. 
The arguments presented in justification 
of this drastic plan torture the facts. 
Unstated but implicit in the plan, as pro- 
posed by the President, are these results: 
A withdrawal of American private in- 
vestment from abroad; an increase in 
foreign aid spending at the expense of 
private spending abroad; increased job- 
lessness in America; aggravation in both 
the long and the short run of our severe 
balance-of-payments problem; and eco- 
nomic retreat on the part of the United 
States in the face of the Communist 
menace; and a reduction in tax revenues 
from abroad. 

This program of Government enforced 
retreat by American private enterprise 
from world commerce, Mr. Speaker, is 
indescribably bad for us all, both at 
home and abroad. We have all heard of 
certain crackpots in some foreign coun- 
tries crying “Yankee go home.”’ I never 
dreamed that they would be joined by 
the administration advocating legisla- 
tion which says, “Yankee come home” 
and “Yankee stay home.” Indeed the 
implications of this policy are so serious 
and so little understood that I will de- 
vote the principal portion of these re- 
marks to that aspect of the tax message. 
First, however, I will refer very briefly 
to the investment tax credit item and to 
the proposed tax treatment of dividends. 

The investment tax credit item de- 
veloped by the rash economic planners 
of the New Frontier is little more than 
an unsolicited Government handout 
contrived as a fatuous technique to 
bolster the business confidence these 
economic meddlers have done so much to 
destroy. The proposal is to allow a 
complicated dollar-for-dollar credit 
against tax based on prescribed per- 
centages of capital investment. 

With respect to this tax subsidy plan 
the President said in his message: 

Our objective is to provide the largest 
possible inducement to new investment 
which would not otherwise be undertaken. 


He also said— 

It may prove desirable for the Congress 
to modify the credit from time to time so 
as to adapt it to the needs of a changing 
economy. 


It is patent that these are the words 
of one who is dedicated to bureaucratic 
management and manipulation of the 
economy. These are the blandishments 
of one who would subordinate sound tax 
policy to pursuit of untrustworthy proce- 
dures seeking governmentally decreed 
objectives. 

By his own admission the President 
seeks to encourage investment which 
must be supported by a tax giveway and 
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which may not be justified on the basis 
of economic expectation. He proposes 
that this be undertaken on an on-again, 
off-again basis as the need may be de- 
fined by the infallible wisdom of the 
Government planner. The fallacy in 
stimulating uneconomic investment was 
acknowledged by administration spokes- 
men appearing before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon, in commenting on an- 
other aspect of the message, recognized 
the need to “avoid artificial encourage- 
ment to invest” and Under Secretary of 
Commerce Gudeman observed that it was 
“not enough to get a large total capital 
investment—investment must be made 
correctly.” 

Mr. Speaker, the New Frontier invest- 
ment credit provides artificial encour- 
agement for investment that may not be 
made correctly. It would be destructive 
of sound planning of long-range and 
continuous plant modernization and im- 
provement; it would tend to postpone 
indefinitely urgently needed basic de- 
preciation reform; it would be a back- 
ward step with respect to tax simplifi- 
cation and Bulletin F revision, both 
so sorely needed by small business; and 
the plan necessarily must be protected 
by a baffling network of safeguards and 
qualifying conditions that will inevitably 
operate as a costly trap to the unwary. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the tax invest- 
ment credit scheme is fraught with self- 
defeating complexity, dangerous recap- 
ture and other restrictive provisions, and 
uneconomic lures leading to certain dis- 
illusionment. It should be rejected in 
the interest of adopting now sound and 
meaningful improvements in deprecia- 
tion provisions of our Federal tax struc- 
ture. This is the way along with tax 
rate reduction to more jobs that are bet- 
ter jobs—jobs that have a future—for 
our American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s proposals 
to revoke the $50 exclusion and 4 percent 
credit on dividend income betray some 
wornout fuzzy thinking by the drafters 
of the administration’s tax message. 
Running through these proposals is the 
tired old notion that only the wealthy 
receive dividend checks. 

The New Frontier thinking ignores 
the fact that some 15 million Americans 
are now shareowners—a large majority 
of them, not incidentally, in the middle 
and lower income ranges. The share- 
owner population is more than double 
the number in 1954, when the exclusion 
and credit were written into the law 
as fairplay incentives to individual 
investors. 

The proposal would strike a cruel blow 
at the 3 million shareowners with low 
incomes, who need, and now receive, 
complete relief from double taxation of 
their dividend income. 

The administration’s tax planners ig- 
nore the inequity of twice taxing only 
those people willing to risk their funds 
in America’s business enterprises. 

Then they argue that the way to en- 
courage the investment and resulting 
economic growth we need so badly is to 
compound this inequity. 

By 1970 industry will have to provide 
20 percent more jobs and invest an aver- 
age of $30,000 in plant and machinery 
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for each new worker. Clearly, retained 
earnings and debt financing will not be 
sufficient alone to raise the $400 billion 
needed by our corporations to finance 
their growth in the next 10 years. The 
critical balance must come from indi- 
viduals willing to risk their savings and 
invest in American business. This privi- 
lege should not be reserved to the very 
rich. 

And how does the administration pro- 

to encourage these people to in- 
vest their savings—by blindly recom- 
mending a full double tax on individual 
equity investment? The administration 
does not seem to understand that double 
taxation on dividend income penalizes 
and discourages the equity investments 
needed for future economic growth. It 
impairs job opportunities while breeding 
tax inequities. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal to invoke 
the full double tax on investment income 
should not be accepted by the Congress. 
It is totally inconsistent with the en- 
deavor to encourage capital invest- 
ment—an objective that is at least given 
lipservice elsewhere in the tax message. 
We must recognize the simple truth that 
it is only through investment that we 
can create jobs and improve productivity. 

Mr. Speaker, as I previously indicated 
it will be my purpose to devote the bal- 
ance of my comments to that portion of 
the President’s message that deals with 
the taxation of foreign income. 

We should take a hard look at the 
fantastic proposal foisted upon the 
President in the field of taxation of U.S. 
business overseas. If, as the press in- 
dicates, the Cuba and Indochina catas- 
trophes have shaken the President’s 
confidence in some of his top security 
advisers, then I suggest a new look at his 
tax advisers, for obviously they too have 
led inexperienced leadership to the brink 
of disaster. 

Incredible though it is, the New Fron- 
tier has evidently decided that a great 
part of U.S. oversea business should 
“come home” and that we should aban- 
don such areas as Western Europe to 
foreign competitors. Six months ago we 
heard a Niagara of words to the effect 
that “America must move.” In recent 
foreign affairs we have seen some of the 
fateful meaning of these words. Not 
until now have we seen their frightening 
implications in foreign tax policy where 
“America must move” means that Amer- 
ican business should no longer venture 
in areas such as Western Europe and 
Japan. The new slogans of the New 
Frontier are: “America must remove” 
and “Yankee stay home.” 

The President recommends that for- 
eign corporations which operate in the 
economically advanced countries and 
in which American companies or in- 
dividuals have an interest, should be 
made currently exposed to the U.S. cor- 
porate and individual income tax, no 
matter whether the income of the for- 
eign corporation is distributed to the 
American stockholders or not. 

This proposal to inflict our income tax 
on foreign corporations—on businesses 
not in any way in the United States, on 
businesses whose activities are exclusive- 
ly in foreign lands—is the first serious 
attempt since the Federal income tax be- 
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gan 48 years ago to project our income 
taxes into foreign countries. 

The President proposes to tax each 
year American corporations on their 
current share of the undistributed 
profits realized by a foreign corporation 
in which they have a financial interest. 
But the always lilting prose of the New 
Frontier cannot disguise the fact that 
this means simply imposing the full im- 
pact of our onerous income tax structure 
on a legal entity of a foreign country op- 
erating entirely outside of the United 
States. This is a radical—indeed, radi- 
cally destructive—doctrine. Not only is 
this subject to very serious constitution- 
al question but if adopted it would be 
another major blunder in our foreign 
affairs. 

We need to understand that foreign 
corporations operating abroad have 
never been subjected to U.S. income tax, 
but their earnings become subject to our 
income tax when distributed to US. 
shareholders. At that point only do 
these earnings become the income of an 
American taxpayer and therefore prop- 
erly subject to our taxation. This has 
been the law ever since an income tax 
was imposed—for almost 50 years. 

It should be clearly understood that 
at the present time Americans investing 
abroad do pay full U.S. taxes on income 
from such investments when the income 
is received by them. All earnings of for- 
eign corporations distributed to Ameri- 
can shareholders are subject to USS. 
taxes. 

During very recent years, however, a 
catch phrase called tax deferral has 
come in for rough demagogic usage. 
Now the new administration takes the 
position that as long as earnings of for- 
eign corporations are not distributed 
into the United States there is a de- 
ferral of payment of U.S. income tax. 
This ignores the fact that there never 
has been a current liability to U.S. in- 
come tax of a foreign corporation op- 
erating abroad. Hence, there has been 
nothing to be deferred. 

Most important, foreign trading na- 
tions have refrained from subjecting to 
home income tax the foreign subsidiaries 
of their national companies. They ad- 
here to this policy in order to allow their 
companies freely to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world in the light of local 
conditions and local taxes where they 
must operate. 

But, no; this will no longer do for 
America. The President expects for- 
eign companies with American investors 
to survive under a severe tax handicap, 
while their competitor companies with 
foreign investors would be spared such 
a handicap by their home governments. 

The President’s message has the merit 
of frankness in one respect at least. It 
casually concedes that the rate of ex- 
pansion of some American business 
operations abroad may be reduced. 
Then it goes on to say—and imagine 
this—abandonment of foreign business 
and foreign markets to foreign competi- 
tors would be consistent with the efficient 
distribution of capital resources of the 
world. I don’t know whether it is 
efficient to drive American business out 
of foreign markets. But I challenge its 
good sense for America. 
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Until January 20, 1961, the buildup of 
U.S. foreign trade and oversea business 
was considered indispensable to the 
economy of our country, to our national 
defense, and to the growth and vigor of 
the free world. Now, oddly, our buildup 
abroad is to be curtailed. We are to 
abandon it in order to be consistent with 
the efficient distribution of capital re- 
sources of the world. What country, 
indeed, is writing such a policy for the 
United States? Surely, not our own 
nationals. 

The recommendation is based in part 
on the claim that American controlled 
foreign corporations operating entirely 
overseas, under local conditions and local 
income tax systems, not touching the 
United States in any way, are given tax 
advantages that are not available to 
American companies operating solely in 
the United States. This is an astonish- 
ing concept. It overlooks the simple 
business fact that the survival and 
growth abroad of such an oversea cor- 
poration depends mostly on being able 
to survive in competition, not with 
American companies, but with foreign 
corporations. 

It overlooks the fact that such Ameri- 
can controlled foreign corporations 
largely are not competing with domestic 
companies operating in the United 
States. They are competing in a for- 
eign country with foreign competitors. 
Taxwise, at least, they can success- 
fully meet this competition only under 
the same ground rules. Among these 
rules is the foreign country’s tax system, 
income tax and otherwise. 

Another justification put forth for the 
recommendations is that “efficient dis- 
tribution” of international resources is 
upset when the U.S. controlled oversea 
corporation makes investment decisions 
in the light of foreign tax considera- 
tions. This ignores another truism: such 
a company lives its life in a foreign 
world, in the light of foreign conditions, 
and under a foreign tax system, just as 
its competitors abroad must do. The 
foreign company is not in Wisconsin or 
Massachusetts competing with Ameri- 
can businessmen. It is in France, or the 
Netherlands, or Italy. That is where its 
competitors are. That is where competi- 
tive conditions exist. 

This foreign company established by 
an American company is building up 
local business in a country abroad. It 
is developing markets and generating 
profits not otherwise available to the 
American economy—markets and profits 
that would go to foreign competitors and 
foreign countries if the American parent 
company had stayed home. The record 
shows foreign profits generated after 
tax of these companies are vital and 
valuable international resources. 

Mr. Speaker, destruction of all this 
will not redirect investment, as the 
President puts it, by Americans to other 
parts of the world. Instead, it will sim- 
ply reduce the volume of funds avail- 
able for investment. Such funds do not 
evolve out of thin air or the golden 
words of a speechwriter. They will just 
not be generated if the American par- 
ent stays home. Abroad they can be 
generated only in foreign markets. 
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We find another addled justification 
of this recommendation. We hear that 
a curbing of the flow of investment to 
developed countries will help our coun- 
try balance its international accounts. 
Here we find the balance of payments 
used as a crutch for sabotaging Ameri- 
can business abroad. The argument is 
devoid of sense for either the short run 
or long run. 

Another remarkable argument ad- 
vanced by the President is that profits of 
a US. foreign business corporation, 
operating entirely abroad, if forced into 
the United States, would then be in- 
vested in our economy here at home. 
There are no facts whatsoever to sup- 
port this. 

Another theory, no less insupportable, 
is advanced by the President. It is 
argued that by curbing in major part 
U.S. oversea business investment in the 
developed countries, American business 
at home will divert oversea business 
ventures to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Mr. Speaker, the very opposite 
will be the case. The argument, like the 
others, is absurd. The earnings of 
American businesses in developed coun- 
tries are a major source, right today, of 
U.S. venture capital in the underde- 
veloped countries. Many of the Swiss 
base companies, so roundly condemned 
in the message as tax havens, are them- 
selves parent corporations of subsidiar- 
ies in the underdeveloped countries. 
Such base companies are a prime source 
of venture capital for enterprises in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Obviously American controlled, for- 
eign base corporations, which are now 
engaged in promoting exports in the 
process and creating U.S. jobs at home 
as well as royalty income not otherwise 
available, will fold up if this radical 
innovation is enacted. ‘These corpora- 
tions were established to generate earn- 
ings abroad which in the main are rein- 
vested abroad. This source of American 
exports and other foreign earnings 
needed to balance international ac- 
counts will disappear with the enact- 
ment of this proposal of the administra- 
tion. 

As to the Swiss base companies, the 
recommendation will destroy a source 
of U.S. tax revenue. Many sales trans- 
actions, otherwise taxable in Western 
European countries at high tax rates, are 
made by such companies under the rela- 
tively low Swiss income tax burden. 
Most of each dollar of sales profit ulti- 
mately goes to the American parent as 
dividend income to be taxed at home. 
This process puts most of that dollar into 
the U.S. Treasury, not in the treasury 
of a foreign country. 

Let us understand that American con- 
trolled foreign subsidiary corporations 
compete abroad in many countries with, 
to name a few, the subsidiary corpora- 
tions of such well-known international 
industrial giants as Imperial Chemical, 
Bowater Paper, Phillips Lamp, I. G. Far- 
ben, Unilever, Royal Dutch Shell, Volks- 
wagen, and others. This competition is 
formidable. The numerous competitor 
companies operate with the benefit of all 
forms of tax incentives, freedom from 
national taxation by the parent’s home 
country, many forms of common market, 
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trade area, and commonwealth pref- 
erences, relative antitrust immunity— 
for cartels are a way of life to foreign 
industry—access to many forms of 
credit, and so on. Evidently the New 
Frontier expects that somehow Amer- 
ican controlled foreign corporations can 
survive in such a jungle of competition, 
saddled with the full burden and scope 
of our own Federal income tax structure 
in addition to the burdensome tax struc- 
tures of foreign countries in which they 
operate. This problem is blandly dis- 
missed, virtually as of no importance, 
in the President’s message. We find 
nonsense like this: 

American enterprise abroad will continue 
to compete with foreign firms. 


And then we run into this brilliant 
passage: 
American firms will continue to occupy 


their rightful place in the markets of the 
world. 


Their rightful place indeed. This 
clearly does not mean first place. This 
does not mean second place. “America 


must move,” they say, but her rightful 
place after moving will be well down the 
competitive list in the world because of 
New Frontier fuzziness in the face of the 
realities of world competition. 

Mr. Speaker, in this part of the Presi- 
dent’s tax message there is glaring omis- 
sion. There is no effort to forecast the 
likely lively response of foreign govern- 
ments should this recommendation be- 
come law,-and I have already described 
how the message badly misjudges the 
reaction of U.S. corporations. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that foreign govern- 
ments will contend that our Government 
has repudiated its tax treaties with 
them. The governments of developed 
countries whose effective corporate tax 
rate is under 52 percent will find ways 
and means to devise legislation that will, 
in indirect ways, bring their effective in- 
come tax rate on U.S. controlled subsid- 
iaries up to the U.S. rate of 52 percent. 

The foreign course is crystal clear—to 
match quickly the U.S. income tax burden 
and enrich the local treasury at US. 
Treasury expense. And, Mr. Speaker, 
this also should be noted: The foreign 
country will be deprived of the slightest 
reason to give a new American busi- 
ness venture favorable tax concessions, 
such as rapid plant amortization. The 
President’s recommendation cavalierly 
would destroy that and, along with it, 
the aborning American business venture. 
All of us know that the launching of 
many of our ventures abroad are con- 
tingent upon such concessions. 

Nor will this recommendation, if it 
becomes law, stimulate investment in 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, even though the authors of this 
message would have us believe otherwise. 
The result will be exactly the opposite 
of what the administration asserts. The 
source of much of the venture capital 
for investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries in oversea earnings. These would 
be killed off. With respect to the de- 
veloping countries I would add that no 
company management could have any 
assurance that the administration will 
not change at any time the list of coun- 
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tries which would be treated as devel- 
oping for tax purposes. 

My understanding is, by the way, that 
in the Treasury press briefing the day 
before the President’s tax message was 
sent to the Congress, the list of devel- 
oped nations was changed in the very 
midst of the conference. I hear that 
one top Treasury official insisted that 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Turkey were developed. Another 
official of rank persuaded him then and 
there that they were developing. Whata 
stable platform this is from which to 
launch business ventures. 

In some degree the foreign income 
recommendation appears to be based on 
the idea that there have been some in- 
stances of tax evasion in the case of over- 
sea situations controlled from the United 
States. There is no doubt that such 
abuses should be cured. 

But the answer is not to obliterate all 
U.S. business overseas. The answer is 
a selective statute, targeted only at the 
avoidance area. Broadly, this seems to 
be the foreign incorporated pocketbook, 
having no business substance, and usually 
existing only as a set of account books 
and a name on adoor. Oversea evasion 
situations as they existed 25 years ago 
were effectively blocked by the foreign 
personal holding company statute of 
1937. This law can be modernized, and 
no doubt it should be, to meet new de- 
velopments. But in 1937 it was not 
thought necessary to declare war on all 
U.S. business overseas. Only the evasion 
area was attacked. Let us show, in 1961, 
no less good sense in what we do. Let us 
move against the abuse situations but not 
destroy the legitimate foreign corpora- 
tions that have committed the offenses 
of: first, having American shareholders; 
second, having built up American over- 
sea business; third, having generated a 
flow to the United States of foreign- 
earned dollars; fourth, having aided the 
economy of the free world; and fifth, of 
having, in the process, created many 
thousands of jobs at home and abroad 
for our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt this long 
upon the foreign subsidiary taxation 
problem because so few of the general 
public seem to have paid any attention 
at all to this part of the President’s tax 
message. I repeat: Here we face a pro- 
posal that is radical, destructive, and 
in today’s world an economic Pearl] Har- 
bor to be inflicted by our own hand. It 
will irretrievably injure America in a host 
of ways, and in its support we are offered 
a mass of erroneous and misleading 
statements. 

Mr. Speaker, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the New Frontier tax poli- 
cies are designed to add to the tax bur- 
dens on productivity, employment, and 
capital formation. The administration 
would reverse certain considered policy 
decisions of previous administrations 
and Congresses, both Democrat and Re- 
publican, by characterizing those deci- 
sions as loopholes. They would substi- 
tute therefor an investment giveaway 
that makes considerably less sense in 
terms of equity and efficacy than the 
provisions the administration attacks. 

The inconsistency and conflicting pur- 
poses of the administration recom- 
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mendations comprise an illy conceived 
concoction that will do nothing to 
strenthen business confidence. These 
proposals are not new but never before 
have they ever been muddled together 
in such a _ self-defeating mishmash. 
Specific examples of inconsistencies in 
administration policy are— 

First. The tax credit proposal to in- 
crease capital investment is contrary to 
the proposal to reimpose a double tax on 
investment income; 

Second. The foreign income proposal 
designed to make it more difficult for 
American private enterprise to engage in 
foreign commerce contradicts the ad- 
ministration’s request for more foreign 
aid appropriations; and 

Third. The President acknowledges 
that our tax structure “must encourage 
efficient use of our resources” but pro- 
poses tax changes that would increase 
bureaucratic control of our private en- 
terprise economy. 

Mr. Speaker, in its tax recommenda- 
tions the New Frontier fails to measure 
up to the challenge of an urgent sub- 
ject. Because the administration has 
not provided the called for leadership, 
the task necessarily must be assumed by 
the Congress. Our goal must be an ob- 
jective of fiscal responsibility that pro- 
vides restrained Government spending 
fully paid for under a taxing system 
that fairly distributes the required tax 
burden at the lowest possible tax rates. 
In this way our free enterprise system 
can flourish at home and operate as our 
best ambassador abroad with minimum 
Government intervention in private eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Tax revision is both desirable and 
necessary but in revising our tax struc- 
ture we must be certain that we are 
moving ahead—and not backward. 





THE IMAGE OF FRUSTRATION 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD and may revise and extend his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
fed up. I am fed up with public an- 
nouncements to our enemies—and to our 
friends, if any—as to what we are not 
going to do to defend our interests 
against those dedicated to our destruc- 
tion, as has repeatedly been done with 
respect to Cuba. 

I am fed up with the pronouncements 
of fatalistic inevitability, a la Adlai 
Stevenson and Madam Roosevelt: such 
as the inevitability of seating Red China 
in the U.N.; such as the inevitability of 

more and more adverse votes” in that 
forum of frustration. 

Iam fed up with pious warnings that 
we must not permit these inevitabilities 
to lead us into neoisolationism—again 
@ la Adlai—which is to say that we must 
shun all independent action by the 
United States in behalf of the United 
States, even though the alternative is 
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to acquiesce in our own progressive 
liquidation. 

I am fed up with the nicey-nice ad- 
vice not to even try to find out who the 
dunderheads—or worse—are who are re- 
sponsible for the Cuban fiasco and nu- 
merous other incredible blunders—much 
less, perish the thought, doing anything 
about firing the incompetents. 

I am fed up with the notion that each 
blunder and setback, each failure of wis- 
dom or will on our part, must have as 
its sequel vast new outlays of American 
billions in foreign aid without any firm 
commitment from the recipient that 
they will help us—or even themselves. 

I am fed up with American officials de- 
liberately lying to the Nation and the 
world—as, for example, denying in U.N. 
debate that we had intervened in Cuba 
and later admitting to the press that 
we had trained, financed, and equipped 
the Cuban invaders. 

I am fed up with the colossal clumsi- 
ness of the lies that made inevitable our 
being caught in our falsehoods. 

I am fed up with official lectures to 
the press about responsibility and self- 
censorship, while Iron Curtain represent- 
atives attend an off-the-record White 
House press conference and a Castro 
agent sits in on the Inter-American De- 
fense Board even after the United States 
has broken off diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. 

Iam fed up with reminders about what 
we cannot do in our own—and the free 
world’s—behalf because of treaty com- 
mitments, while no one has the courage 
to recommend that we act to revise those 
commitments and rid ourselves of dip- 
lomatic straitjackets which hamper our 
struggle for survival. 

I am fed up with the silly preoccu- 
pation with our prestige and our image 
abroad—and with its accompanying 
suggestion that we ought to have a deep 
sense of national guilt and foreboding 
if everyone throughout the world does 
not always approve of us and everything 
we do. 

I am fed up with the suggestions that 
it is somehow disloyalty and a contri- 
bution to national disunity in a time 
of crisis for American citizens—and 
their representatives in Congress—to 
make it unmistakably clear that they are 
fed up with these goings-on. 

Most of all, I am fed up with anyone 
and everyone—and especially those in 
positions of authority and responsibil- 
ity—who offer the counsel of default 
and defeat; who openly assert or covert- 
ly imply that nothing very much can 
be done about the mess. 

It is time for Americans to heed the 
ancient admonition: “Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.” 





ANTIRACKETEERING ACT OF 1961— 
THE NEED TO FIGHT ORGANIZED 
OR SYNDICATED CRIME AND 
TO PREVENT COMMISSION OF 
TERRORISTIC OFFENSES PERPE- 
TRATED BY SUCH ORGANIZED 
ACTIVITIES 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoRD, and may revise and extend his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past three Congresses I have intro- 
duced a number of bills which I think 
will go a long way in rooting out the $20 
billion take of organized crime, to- 
gether with the criminal activities in- 
volved in protecting that illicit gold 
mine, such as extortion, bribery, black- 
mail, racketeering, narcotics, liquor, 
prostitution, or gambling, or the com- 
mission of murder or other acts of vio- 
lence in the perpetration thereof, to- 
gether with other gangster-type criminal 
activities. 

I continue to believe this is one of the 
major challenges facing Congress, and 
apparently my position is substantiated 
by the recent recommendations for- 
warded to Congress by former Attorney 
General William Rogers, and his suc- 
cessor, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, both of whom have recommended 
specific legislation to strengthen the 
hands of the Department of Justice in 
fighting national gangsterism. 

I am highly gratified that many of 
the anticrime bills, which I have been 
introducing ever since I came to Con- 
gress—because of my realization of the 
serious impact, not only economically 
but morally, on the people of this coun- 
try, caused by organized racketeering— 
have been accepted in principle by the 
previous Attorney General and, to a 
greater extent, by the new Attorney 
General. 

A number of new proposals are in- 
cluded in the omnibus bill I introduced 
today which I think are deserving of the 
full consideration by Congress and the 
committees thereof. 

Ever since the special antiracketeer- 
ing team, under Milton Wessel, made its 
report to the former Attorney General, I 
have been giving special consideration to 
the form of other legislation needed to 
strengthen the hand of our law enforce- 
ment agencies through the Attorney 
General’s office in combating syndicated 
crime by establishing an elite specialist 
group for the purpose of ferreting out 
the gangsters and criminals operating 
under cover, often on a nationwide or- 
ganized basis, and for strengthening the 
State authorities’ fight in this area as 
well, 

The Wessel group recommended the 
establishment of some type of weapon 
to fight such organized crime, and I 
have today introduced the Antiracket- 
eering Act of 1961, which includes under 
title I an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
under the control and jurisdiction of the 
Attorney General, for this specific 
purpose. 

I have previously discussed the Wessel 
report in the House of Representatives, 
and my previous remarks will be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
3, 1959, starting on page A-1841. 
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The Antiracketeering Act of 1961 in- 
cludes the following 11 titles, with ap- 
propriate subsections: 

“Title I—Office on Syndicated Crime,” 
“Title II—Terroristic Crimes,” ‘Title 
IlI—Criminal Expenditures,” “Title IV— 
Transmission of Gambling Informa- 
tion,” “Title V—Gambling Devices,’ 
“Title VI—Wagering Paraphernalia,” 
“Title ViII—Immunity of Witnesses,” 
“Title VITI—Extension of the Fugitive 
Felon Act,” “Title [X—Wiretapping,” 
“Title X—Obstruction of Investiga- 
tions,” and “Title XI—Interstate Travel 
in Aid of Syndicated Criminal Activ- 
ities.” 

A brief explanation follows: 

TITLE I—OFFICE ON SYNDICATED CRIME 


This title would establish within the 
Department of Justice an Office on Syn- 
dicated Crime, whose duty it would be to 
combat the increasing menace of organ- 
ized and syndicated crime to our free 
institutions and to our citizenry. 

The need for an agency providing cen- 
tralization of information concerning 
known racketeers is best evidenced by the 
multifarious setup existing in the Fed- 
eral Government and the lack of coordi- 
nation between them. Examples of 
such disjuncted investigative and en- 
forcement agencies are: 

Secretary of the Treasury: Coast 
Guard, 14 U.S.C. 89; Bureau of Customs, 
19 U.S.C. 1581, 1587, 1701-5; Bureau of 
Narcotics, 26 U.S.C. 7607; Internal Rev- 
enue Service, 26 U.S.C. 7601-6; and 
Secret Service, 18 U.S.C. 3056. 

Department of the Army: Corps of 
Engineers, 33 U.S.C. 436, 446, 451, 471. 

Department of Justice: Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, 18 U.S.C. 3052, 
3107; and Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, 8 U.S.C. 1357. 

Post Office Department: Post Office 
Inspection Service, 39 U.S.C. 700. 

Department of the Interior: Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 16 U.S.C. 631j, 706; Na- 
tional Park Service, 16 U.S.C. 10, 10a; 
and Bureau of Mines, 30 U.S.C. 451-473. 

Department of Agriculture: Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, 7 U.S.C. 1592- 
1603; Agricultural Research Service, 7 
U.S.C. 151-164a; Commodity Exchange 
Authority, 7 U.S.C. 1-16; and Forest 
Service, 16 U.S.C. 559. 

Department of Commerce: Federal 
Maritime Board, 46 U.S.C. 813-830. 

Department of Labor: Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division, 29 U.S.C. 
201-219. 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Food and Drug Administration, 
21 US.C. 371-374; and Public Health 
Service, 42 U.S.C. 264-272. 

Civil Aeronautics Board: Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, 49 U.S.C. 1482-1489. 

Federal Communications Commission, 
47 U.S.C. 401-416. 

Federal Power Commission, 16 U.S.C. 
825f-825n; 15 U.S.C. 717M-—717u. 

Federal Trade Commission: Division 
of Wool, Fur and Flammable Fabrics, 15 
U.S.C. 68d, 68e, 69f. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance, 49 
U.S.C. 12-16; Director of Locomotive In- 
spection, 45 U.S.C. 22-34; and Bureau of 
Safety and Service, 45 U.S.C. 15, 19. 
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Securities and Exchange Commission, 
15 U.S.C. 77s, 80a—41. 

National Labor Relations Board, 29 
U.S.C. 160-162. 

General Services Administration, 40 
U.S.C. 318-318b. 

Atomic Energy Commission, 42 U.S.C. 
2201, 2231-2239. 

Headed by a Director appointed by 
the President, the Office on Syndicated 
Crime would have the duty, under sec- 
tion 102(a), of assembling, correlating, 
and evaluating intelligence relating to 
organized and syndicated crime. It 
would also undertake studies of the or- 
ganizations, operations, and individuals 
connected with such activities. 

Operating as a clearinghouse for such 
information, the Office, under section 
102(b), would be directed to make avail- 
able intelligence relating to syndicated 
crime to all Federal agencies and to non- 
Federal agencies at the discretion of the 
Director. 

The Office, under section 102(c), would 
be charged with the development of 
specialized techniques which would aid 
in the prosecution of syndicated crime 
and would be authorized, under section 
102(d) , to “advise and assist”’ in prosecu- 
tions of persons for syndicated criminal 
offenses, both in the State and Federal 
courts. 

A key feature of title I is the definition 
therein contained of syndicated crime. 
It is defined to include “substantial con- 
certed activities in, or affecting, inter- 
state or foreign commerce, where any 
part of such activities involve violations 
of law, Federal or non-Federal.” 

Enactment of section 102(e) will, for 
the first time, confer statutory author- 
ity upon a Federal intelligence agency to 
look into the penetration of organized 
crime, financed by massive illicit profits 
from purely criminal activities, into the 
legitimate business sphere. This Nation 
cannot sit idly by while syndicated crime 
becomes a partner in our economy. 

Another feature of title I is the re- 
quirement of section 103 that “routine 
procedures” be established within the 
Federal Government to channel all in- 
formation relating to the operations of 
syndicated crime to the Office on Syndi- 
cated Crime. Coupled with the further 
provision that the Director may request 
other agencies to conduct studies of the 
operations of organized crime, the Office 
is armed with the necessary intelligence 
tools to discover how far the insidious 
activities of syndicated criminal ele- 
ments have penetrated into the fabric 
of America, and, under careful super- 
vision, is authorized to assist State law 
enforcement authorities as partners in 
the fight against it. 


TITLE II-——TERRORISTIC CRIMES 


Title II of my bill would outlaw na- 
tional conspiracies perpetrated by gang- 
sters and hoodlums who use interstate 
commerce or interstate communications 
in furtherance of terroristic activities, 
crimes, and rackets. 

My bill would create a new crime 
known as a “terroristic offense” which 
is intended to be a catchall for all types 
of conspiracies of a violent nature which 
presently, because of their interstate 
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character, have been largely beyond the 
effective reach of local law enforcement. 

The definition of a terroristic offense 
is “any offense proscribed by the laws 
of, or the common law as recognized in, 
any State relating to extortion, black- 
mail, murder, racketeering, narcotics, 
maiming or assault with intent to inflict 
great bodily harm, and punishable by im- 
prisonment in a penitentiary or by 
death.” The penalties range from fines 
for lesser offenses to death for terroris- 
tic offenses involving murder. 

I have been deeply disturbed for a 
number of years upon reading about 
gangland-style killings in my own dis- 
trict, 21 of which remain unsolved. The 
nature of these killings and the fact that 
the perpetrators remain unpunished lend 
credence to the presumption that they 
are a part of an interstate conspiracy 
where the killer is shipped in for the 
job, or, in the alternative, the code of 
the maffia seals the lips of all parties 
involved. Some of these killings are 
identified with the multi-million-dollar 
bolita racket in Florida. 

When I requested the FBI to investi- 
gate one killing and consider supple- 
menting the efforts of the local law en- 
forcement officials, I was advised that 
even though the killing was of a gang- 
land nature, there was no Federal crime 
involved and that, therefore, the Fed- 
eral law enforcement authority had no 
jurisdiction in the matter. The services 
of the FBI were even requested by the 
local law enforcement officials, but, 
again, the answer was that no Federal 
crime was involved. With the enact- 
ment of my proposal, the FBI would no 
longer be shackled and a nationwide 
dragnet could be put into operation. 
This is the only method by which this 
national and _ international  kill-for- 
money syndicate can be stamped out. 

Generally, murder is not a Federal 
offense. While it is a State crime, local 
authorities may be incapable, because 
of the lack of personnel, scientific crime 
detecting equipment, and so forth, to 
properly investigate the crime and bring 
the perpetrators to justice. Since these 
perpetrators often cross State lines and 
use interstate communications to carry 
out their nefarious deeds, their actions 
are, in truth and fact, interstate in na- 
ture and therefore should properly come 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

In addition, there are many State 
crimes either recognized by State statute 
or State common law, in which interstate 
instrumentalities are used, and because 
of this latter circumstance, local author- 
ities not having extraterritorial powers 
cannot adequately go out to look for and 
ferret out evidences of the crime. The 
Federal Government could, however, and 
should be empowered to do this. 

It is the intent of my bill to bring the 
crime detection and prevention powers 
of the Federal Government into play 
principally by making available to the 
States the services of the FBI, the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Bureau, the Secret Serv- 
ice, and Federal scientific laboratories 
for the detection of the activities of 
secret criminal organizations, such as 
the maffia and Murder Incorporated, 
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and for the apprehension of its offending 
members. 

I trust that my fellow Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle will take 
the same deep interest in this horrible 
situation as I do. I have stated how it 
operates in my own congressional dis- 
trict, and you will find that its network 
extends into all of your districts. 

TITLE Il1I—CRIMINAL EXPENDITURES 


During the 86th Congress I introduced 
HR. 7394, for the purpose of disallowing 
tax deductions for racketeering business 
expenses. I have again introduced the 
bill during this session of Congress, and 
have incorporated it into my omnibus 
bill as title III. 

This title would deny persons engaged 
in illegal activities, such as gambling and 
racketeering, certain tax deductions 
which are allowed to legitimate busi- 
nesses. These deductions were given 
some semblance of legality in the deci- 
sion of Commissioner vy. Sullivan (356 
U.S. 27), in which the Supreme Court 
refused to disallow such deductions on 
the part of gamblers and criminals in the 
absence of express declaration by Con- 
gress. This title is broadened and made 
more comprehensive by the Attorney 
General’s recommendations, and it would 
deny tax deductions to persons engaged 
in illegal activities such as gambling, and 
clearly shows the congressional intent 
that such business expenses cannot be 
deductible for tax purposes. This is one 
of the recommendations made by Attor- 
ney General Rogers in submitting his 
proposals to Congress. Concerning the 
elimination of such tax deductions the 
Attorney General had the following to 
say: 

Organized crime has derived huge profits 
from certain businesses carried on illegally. 
It is obvious that a business conducted fur- 
tively and unlawfully will yield larger profits 
than one transacted openly by law-abiding 
citizens. It is equally clear that the furtive 
character of such a business increases the 
expense and difficulty of tax collection. The 
Government is entitled to be reimbursed 
for this drain of its resources, and to secure 
its full share of taxes from these illegal 
ventures. 

One example of this type of business is or- 
ganized crime’s illegal gambling enterprises— 
perhaps its principal source of ill-gotten 
funds. Almost all of the States have laws 
prohibiting bookmaking, slot machines, and 
related activities of the organized gambling 
fraternity. Policing illegal gamblers is pri- 
marily a State and local responsibility. 

There are, however, areas where the Fed- 
eral Government can properly assist local 
authorities in the enforcement of their anti- 
racketeering and gambling laws. This bill 
is designed to deny persons engaged in illegal 
activity, such as gambling, certain tax deduc- 
tions allowed to legitimate businesses. This 
would deal a severe blow to the organized 
racketeer by hitting him where it hurts 
most—in his pocketbook. (See Commis- 
sioner v. Sullivan (356 U.S. 27) PB 


TITLE IV—TRANSMISSION OF GAMBLING 
INFORMATION 


This title of my bill is designed to aid 
in the prevention of interstate transmis- 
sion of gambling information by requir- 
ing persons who pay the gambling tax to 
State, under the penalty of perjury, 
whether they have or will engage in the 
interstate transmission of gambling in- 
formation. It is assumed that the infor- 
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mation derived will assist Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement officials. 

The first section of title IV defines the 
terms “gambling information” and 
“wager.” It should be noticed that 
“wager” is defined here in the same 
terms as it is defined in the Internal 
Revenue Code. The definition, basi- 
cally, defines wagering as betting on a 
sporting event or playing the numbers 
game, policy, or similar types of wager- 
ing. 

The second section would require each 
person who is required to pay the wager- 
ing tax to file an affidavit stating 
whether he has or has not, during the 
last year, sent or received gambling in- 
formation in interstate commerce, and 
whether or not he intends to do so while 
his registration is in effect. A provision 
is included to permit revised affidavits 
where a change occurs in the intention 
expressed. The penalty provided for 
filing a false affidavit is a fine of up to 
$5,000 or imprisonment for up to 1 year, 
or both. For failure to file, the maxi- 
mum fine is $10,000, and the maximum 
imprisonment is for 2 years. 

This section of my bill also makes it 
a crime for a telephone or telegraph 
company, and certain of its employees, 
to provide services to a person they have 
reason to believe should be registered 
under the gambling tax provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, unless the 
Department of Justice has been in- 
formed of the circumstances giving rise 
to the belief. 


TITLE V—GAMBLING DEVICES 


The Attorney General has further 
recommended that the 1950 law forbid- 
ding the “interstate transportation of 
any gambling device,” which now applies 
to slot machines, should be broadened 
to include any other device manufac- 
tured specifically for gambling purposes, 
and also to prohibit the shipment of 
such gambling devices out of the coun- 
try. In submitting that proposal the 
Attorney General had the following to 
say: 


In 1951 Congress passed the Johnson Act 
(64 Stat. 1134; 15 U.S.C. secs. 1171-1177), 
which in general forbids the interstate 
transportation of any gambling device and 
requires manufacturers of and dealers in 
gambling devices to register annually with 
the Attorney General. 

Experience with the enforcement of this 
act has demonstrated a need for its amend- 
ment in several respects. It is proposed to 
broaden the definition of gambling device 
so that not only the slot machines would 
be covered, but also additional types of ma- 
chines and mechanical devices designed and 
manufactured primarily for use in connec- 
tion with gambling. 

The proposal would also enlarge and more 
clearly define the categories of persons to 
whom the registration and filing provisions 
apply. It would require the maintenance 
of detailed records with respect to the acqui- 
sition and disposition of gambling devices, 
with provision for inspection and copying of 
such records by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Provision is made in the bill for the grant- 
ing of immunity to persons who assert their 
constitutional privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation with regard to the maintenance of 
the required records or testifying before a 
grand jury or court of the United States. 
Thus, our enforcement authorities would be 
able to compel the disclosure by underlings 
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of information necessary for reaching the 
upper echelons of the crime syndicates. 
Finally, the bill would extend the scope 
of the act to apply to the transportation of 
gambling devices in foreign commerce; at 
present it applies only to the interstate 
transportation of such devices. This exten- 
sion would not only eliminate a possible area 
of gambling device activity, but would fur- 
ther strengthen enforcement of the act with 
respect to interstate violations, since it is 
difficult to segregate from an investigative 
standpoint interstate and foreign shipments. 


I introduced H. R. 3024 earlier this ses- 
sion, the same as the bill I introduced 
last session, to implement that recom- 
mendation, with certain modifications, 
which I believe to be sound. Those pro- 
visions which I have incorporated as 
title V of this omnibus bill are: 


“(2) any other machine or mechanical 
device (including, but not limited to, rou- 
lette wheels and similar devices) designed 
and manufactured primarily for use in con- 
nection with gambling, and (A) which when 
operated may deliver, as the result of the 
application of an element of chance, any 
money or property, or (B) by the operation 
of which a person may become entitled to 
receive, as the result of the application of 
an element of chance, any money or prop- 
erty, provided that the provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to parimutuel bet- 
ting equipment or materials used or designed 
for use at racetracks where betting is legal 
under applicable State laws; or”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of such Act is further 
amended by adding thereto the following 
subsections: 

“(d) The term ‘interstate commerce’ in- 
cludes commerce between one State, posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia and another 
State, possession, or the District of Columbia. 

“(e) The term ‘foreign commerce’ includes 
commerce with foreign country. 

“(f) The term ‘intrastate commerce’ in- 
cludes commerce wholly within one State, 
the District of Columbia, or possession of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph of section 2 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful knowingly to trans- 
port any gambling device in interstate or for- 
eign commerce: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to transportation of any 
gambling device to a place in any State 
which has enacted a law providing for the 
exemption of such State from the provisions 
of this section, or to a place in any sub- 
division of a State in which such subdivision 
is located has enacted a law providing for 
the exemption of such subdivision from the 
provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person during any calendar year to engage 
in the business of manufacturing, repair- 
ing, reconditioning, dealing in, or operating 
any gambling device if in such business he 
buys or receives any such device knowing 
that it has been transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or sells, ships, or delivers 
such device in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or sells, ships, or delivers such device 
knowing that it will be introduced into in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, unless such 
person shall, during the month prior to en- 
gaging in such business in that year, register 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States his name and trade name and the 
address of each of his places of business, des- 
ignating his principal place of business 
within the United States. 

“(b) Every person required to register un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall maintain 
an inventory record of all gambling devices 
owned, possessed, or in his custody as of 
the close of each calendar month. The rec- 
ord shall show the individual identifying 
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mark and serial number of each assembled 
gambling device and the quantity, catalog 
listing, and description of each separate 
subassembly or essential part, together with 
the location of each item listed thereon. 

“(c) Every person required to register un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall maintain 
for each place of business a record for each 
calendar month of all gambling devices sold, 
delivered, or shipped in intrastate, interstate, 
or foreign commerce. The record of sales, 
deliveries, and shipments for each place of 
business shall show the individual identify- 
ing mark and serial number of each assem- 
bled gambling device and the quantity, cata- 
log listing, and description of each separate 
subassembly or essential part sold, delivered, 
or shipped together with the name and ad- 
dress of the buyer and consignee thereof and 
the name and address of the carrier. 

“(d) Every person required to register un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall maintain 
for each place of business a record for each 
calendar month of all gambling devices man- 
ufactured, purchased, or otherwise acquired. 
This record shall show the individual identi- 
fying mark and serial number of each as- 
sembled gambling device and the quantity, 
catalog listing, and description of each sep- 
arate subassembly or essential part, manu- 
factured, purchased, or otherwise acquired 
together with the name and address of the 
person from whom the device was purchased 
or acquired and the name and address of 
the carrier. 

“(e) Every manufacturer required to reg- 
ister shall number seriatim each assembled 
or partially assembled gambling device 
which is to be sold, shipped, or delivered, 
and shall stamp on the outside front of 
each such assembled or partially assembled 
gambling device so as to be clearly visible 
the number of the device, the name of the 
manufacturer, and the date of manufacture. 
And every person required to register under 
the provisions of this Act shall record the 
data herein designated in the records re- 
quired to be kept. 

“(f) Each record required to be main- 
tained under the provisions of this Act shall 
be kept for a period of five years. 

“(g)(1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son required to register under the provisions 
of this Act to sell, deliver, ship, or possess 
any gambling device which is not marked 
and numbered as required by this Act or 
for any person to remove, obliterate, or 
alter the manufacturer’s name, the date of 
manufacture, or the serial number on any 
gambling device; 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to make or cause to be made, 
any false entry in any record required to 
be kept under this section; and 

“(3) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who has failed to register as required by this 
Act or who has failed to maintain the rec- 
ords required by this Act to manufacture, 
recondition, repair, sell, deliver, ship, or pos- 
sess any gambling device. 

“(h) Agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall, at the principal place 
of business within the United States of any 
person required to register by this Act, at 
all reasonable times have access to and the 
right to copy any of the records required to 
be kept by this Act, and in case of refusal 
by any person registered under this Act to 
aliow inspection and copying of the records 
required to be kept, the United States dis- 
trict court where the principal place of busi- 
ness is located shall have jurisdiction to 
issue an appropriate order compelling 
production. 

“(i) No person shall be excused from 
maintaining the records designated herein, 
producing the same or testifying before any 
grand jury or court of the United States 
with respect thereto for the reason that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to in- 
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criminate him or subject him to a criminal 
penalty or forfeiture. But upon asserting 
the privilege against self-incrimination any 
natural person may be required to open the 
records designated herein to inspection or to 
testify before any grand jury or court of the 
United States with respect thereto: Pro- 
vided, That no such person shall be crimi- 
nally prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
or forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing disclosed as a result 
of the inspection of such records or testi- 
mony with respect thereto. No witness shall 
be exempt under this section from prosecu- 
tion for perjury or contempt committed 
while giving testimony or producing evi- 
dence under compulsion as provided in this 
Act. 

“(j) The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to make and enforce such regu- 
lations as may in his judgment be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act and 
the breach of any of such regulations shall 
be punishable as provided in section 6 of 
this Act.’ 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the 
sixtieth day after the date of its amend- 
ment. 


This is a continuation of my efforts 
to get strong antigambling legislation 
written into law in areas where it has 
been proven to be needed by recommen- 
dations of the Attorney General and re- 
ports from the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, together with 
other reports made available to the Con- 
gress. These proposals are directed pri- 
marily at syndicated gambling and crim- 
inal activities largely nationwide in 
scope, which is an element that is readily 
admitted to be in existence and has to 
date proven itself beyond the grasp of 
criminal legal processes under existing 
law. My previous bill, H.R. 7393 of the 
86th Congress, received no objection 
from the Post Office Department, the 
Secretary of Commerce—although the 
Department did indicate it was in sym- 
pathy with the objective of the proposed 
legislation. It received favorable recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General and 
there was no objection received from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TITLE VI—WAGERING PARAPHERNALIA 


This title of my bill would make it a 
felony to send or carry knowingly in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce any wager- 
ing paraphernalia or device used, adapt- 
ed, or designed for use in bookmaking, 
wagering pools with respect to a sport- 
ing event, or numbers, policy, bolita, or 
similar illegal games. The enactment of 
this section of my bill would be of ma- 
terial assistance in bringing about a 
curtailment of such interstate wagering 
by vesting jurisdiction in the Federal 
Government to investigate and prosecute 
when such criminal activity is disclosed. 

Bookmakers and lottery and policy op- 
erators presently thrive on widescale in- 
terstate operations. State law enforce- 
ment agencies have been handicapped by 
jurisdictional limitations to deal with 
such operations, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is handicapped by lack of statu- 
tory authority to assert its full power. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
stated on April 6 of this year: 

Our revisions are more specific about the 
material involved and would ban the inter- 
state transportation of sports betting forms, 
certificates or devices used in bookmaking, 
numbers games, or other gambling. 
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I strongly urge the enactment of this 
proposal which will provide the Federal] 
Government with another tool to combat 
the forces of organized crime. 


TITLE VII—IMMUNITY OF WITNESSES 


Both the present and the past Attor- 
neys General have proposed legislation 
for granting immunity to persons who 
claim the fifth amendment in Federal 
gambling cases, and thus law-enforce- 
ment officers could compel underlings to 
give them information needed to reach 
the upper echelons of crime syndicates. 
This legislation would also apply to 
labor racketeering cases granting im- 
munity to needed witnesses who now 
claim self-incrimination. 

I have already introduced H.R. 3021 
this session to amend chapter 95 of title 
18, United States Code, to permit the 
compelling of testimony under certain 
conditions and the granting of immunity 
from prosecution in connection there- 
with. My previous bill, H.R. 7392 of the 
86th Congress, received a favorable re- 
port from the Department of Justice, and 
I include herewith a letter from the Dep- 
uty Attorney General to the chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, dated June 17, 1960: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (H.R. 
7392) to amend chapter 95 of title 18, 
United States Code, ‘to permit the compelling 
of testimony under certain conditions and 
the granting of immunity from prosecution 
in connection therewith.” The measure was 
introduced at the request of the Attorney 
General as one part of a three-point Depart- 
ment of Justice legislative program designed 
to supplement the efforts of the States to 
eradicate from the American scene the so- 
called organized criminal. 

In labor racketering cases the experience 
of the Department of Justice demonstrates 
an urgent need for legislation to permit the 
compelling of testimony before grand juries 
and courts in Hobbs Act and certain Taft- 
Hartley Act cases. The Hobbs Act (18 U.S.C. 
1951) makes it unlawful to interfere with 
commerce by robbery or extortion, as de- 
fined in the act. Section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (29 U.S.C. 186) makes it unlaw- 
ful for an employer in an industry affecting 
commerce to pay money or make gifts to 
representatives of any of his employees under 
circumstances that would constitute such 
action a bribe. The close connection be- 
tween the offenses proscribed in these two 
acts often inhibits cooperation with law 
enforcement officers. For example, an em- 
ployer who is a victim of labor extortion 
may be reluctant to testify in a Hobbs Act 
case for fear that he may be incriminating 
himself under section 302 of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

H.R. 7392 will add a new section to the 
“Racketeering” chapter of our criminal code, 
in which the Hobbs Act is contained. As 
amended, the chapter will provide that 
whenever in the opinion of the US. at- 
torney it is necessary to the public interest 
that a witness testify or produce evidence 
before a grand jury or court of the United 
States, in a matter involving a violation of 
the Hobbs Act or section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he may, with the approval of 
the Attorney General, seek an order of the 
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court instructing the witness to do so. The 
witness may not then be excused from testi- 
fying or producing the evidence on the 
ground that the act required of him may be 
self-incriminating, or the measure accords 
him immunity from prosecution (except for 
perjury or contempt) with respect to trans- 
actions concerning which he is compelled 
to testify or produce evidence after claim- 
ing his privilege against self-incrimination. 
Legislation such as this is not uncommon; 
there are many such immunity statutes and 
they have been of considerable assistance in 
accomplishing the more effective administra- 
tion of justice. 

The Department of Justice urges early en- 
actment of this important legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


I would also like to insert at this point 
a letter from the present Attorney Gen- 
eral, Robert Kennedy, to the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, under 
date of April 6, 1961: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1961. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DeaR MR. CHAIRMAN: There is now pending 
in your committee the bill (H.R. 3021) “to 
amend chapter 95 of title 18, United States 
Code, to permit the compelling of testimony 
under certain conditions and the granting 
of immunity from prosecution in connection 
therewith.” The measure was introduced at 
the request of the Department of Justice on 
January 18, 1961. 

I affirm and endorse this proposal for the 
experience of the Department of Justice 
demonstrates an urgent need for legislation 
to permit the compelling of testimony before 
grand juries and courts in Hobbs Act and 
certain Taft-Hartley Act cases. The Hobbs 
Act (18 U.S.C. 1951) makes it unlawful for 
an employer in an industry affecting com- 
merce to pay money or make gifts to rep- 
resentatives of any of his employees under 
circumstances that would constitute such 
action a bribe. The close connection be- 
tween the offenses proscribed in these two 
acts often inhibits cooperation with law 
enforcement officers. For example, an em- 
ployer who is a victim of labor extortion 
may be reluctant to testify in a Hobbs Act 
case for fear that he may be incriminating 
himself under section 302 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

H.R. 3021, in substance, provides that 
whenever in the opinion of a U.S. attorney 
it is necessary to the public interest that a 
witness testify or produce evidence before a 
grand jury or court of the United States, in 
&@ matter involving a violation of the Hobbs 
Act or section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
he may, with the approval of the Attorney 
General, seek an order of the court instruct- 
ing the witness to do so. The witness may 
not then be excused from testifying or pro- 
ducing the evidence on the ground that the 
act required of him may be self-incriminat- 
ing, for the measure accords him immunity 
from prosecution (except for perjury or con- 
tempt) with respect to transactions concern- 
ing which he is compelled to testify or pro- 
duce evidence after claiming his privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

This bill effectively supplements the cur- 
rent Department of Justice legislative pro- 
gram aimed at organized crime. I recom- 
mend its early enactment. 

However, one amendment is suggested for 
committee consideration. To provide for 
greater flexibility of administration, it may 
be desirable to insert the words “or an ASs- 
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sistant Attorney General designated by him,” 
after the words “Attorney General” on line 
6 of page 2 of the bill. This would permit 
the Attorney General to delegate to the ap- 
propriate Assistant Attorney General the re- 
sponsibility of acting for him in approving 
applications by U.S. attorneys for orders 
compelling testimony or the production of 
evidence. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


The enactment of H.R. 3021 as title 
VII of my omnibus bill would effectively 
supplement the current Department of 
Justice legislative program aimed at 
organized crime. 

TITLE VIII—EXTENSION OF THE FUGITIVE FELON 
ACT 


One of the most important titles of 
my bill would amend section 1073 of 
title 18, U.S.C., the Fugitive Felon Act. 
The purpose of this section is to amend 
the act so as to broaden the scope of 
existing law in order that a number of 
serious crimes not presently included 
within the statute will be included in 
order to assist local law enforcement 
agencies in the apprehension of fugitives 
through the services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Under existing law it is provided that 
anyone who moves in interstate or for- 
eign commerce with the intent to avoid 
prosecution or custody or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the 
place from which he flees, for certain 
specified crimes is, upon conviction, sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 5 years 
or both. The crimes specified are mur- 
der, kidnaping, burglary, robbery, may- 
hem, rape, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, arson punishable as a felony, 
or extortion accompanied by threats of 
violence, as well as an attempt to com- 
mit any of the enumerated offenses. 
The section further provides that these 
offenses shall be considered under the 
definition of either common law or under 
the law of the place from which the 
person fled. 

Under title VIII of my bill, the scope 
of the act is broadened so as to include 
all felonies or offenses punishable by 
death or imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding 1 year under the laws of the 
place where the fugitive flees, or second, 
to avoid giving testimony in any crim- 
inal proceedings in such place in which 
the commission of an offense punishable 
by imprisonment in a penitentiary is 
charged. The effect of the proposed 
amendment will permit local law-en- 
forcement agencies to seek Federal as- 
sistance in locating offenders who have 
fled in interstate or foreign commerce 
to avoid prosecution, custody, or confine- 
ment for a number of serious criminal 
offenses which are not presently included 
within the statute. It will supplement 
the powers of the States in criminal 
law enforcement through the assist- 
ance of the agents of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s investigative forces. It will 
provide either for Federal trials of 
the persons apprehended or their re- 
turn to the proper State jurisdiction for 
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prosecution or other appropriate State 
action. Customarily the State’s jurisdic- 
tion is honored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. : 

The Department of Justice has stated 
that despite the broadening of the juris- 
diction under this proposed section, the 
FBI will not be unduly burdened with 
unwarranted investigations. 

During the 86th Congress I introduced 
H.R. 11890 for this purpose, and the 
provisions of this bill passed the House 
of Representatives. I have already re- 
introduced it this session as H.R. 3023, 
and its provisions are included as title 
VIII of the Antiracketeering Act. 

I would like to insert at this point a 
copy of a letter from Attorney General 
Kennedy to the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, in which he states, 
“It would serve as another weapon in 
the attack on the criminal elements in 
our population. I therefore urge prompt 
and favorable action on this legislation.” 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on H.R. 468, a bill to 
amend section 1073 of title 18, United States 
Code, the Fugitive Felon Act. This bill 
was introduced at the request of the De- 
partment of Justice. An identical bill, H.R. 
3023, is also before the committee. 

The Fugitive Felon Act now provides that 
those persons who travel in interstate or 
foreign commerce to avoid prosecution or 
custody or confinement after conviction for 
certain specified crimes such as murder, kid- 
naping, burglary, etc., shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years or both. These bills would 
amend the act to include all crimes, or at- 
tempts to commit crimes, punishable by 
death or imprisonment for a term exceeding 
1 year. 

The proposed amendment will permit Fed- 
eral law enforcement officers to assist State 
and local officers in locating persons sought 
for all serious offenses, that is, offenses which 
would, under Federal law, constitute felonies, 
making the interstate flight of such persons 
punishable as Federal offenses. It would 
serve as another weapon in the attack on 
the criminal elements of our population. I 
therefore urge prompt and favorable action 
on this legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


TITLE IX-——WIRETAPPING 


By far the most controversial pro- 
posal of the Antiracketeering Act of 1961 
is title IX, relating to wiretapping. 
One of the issues over which the Found- 
ing Fathers fought the war for inde- 
pendence was the security of the in- 
dividual from “unreasonable searches 
and seizures.” The fourth amendment 
was written into the Constitution to 
protect against such unwarranted in- 
trusions upon a citizen’s right of privacy. 
The fourth amendment provides: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
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issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


The security granted by the consti- 
tutional concept that each man’s home 
is his castle, is not absolute, however, 
as proven by the fact that no “immuni- 
zation” from searches and seizures was 
contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 
What they afforded was a constitutional 
protection against “unreasonable” in- 
trusions of privacy only. ‘This concept 
they also embodied in the Constitution 
outlining the sine qua non procedures 
for the issuance of search warrants for 
what might be termed “reasonable 
searches.” 

In recent years, the concept against 
‘““wnreasonable” searches has run head- 
on into new technology. The advent 
of telephone and radio, on the one hand, 
and the development of wiretap and 
revolutionary eavesdropping techniques, 
on the other, have created serious new 
problems. The fearful specter of a 
1984-like society intruding upon each 
citizen’s constitutional castle is not one 
which can be lightly ignored. 

But in our zeal to avoid abuses of new 
techniques, we must not go overboard. 
The Founding Fathers had experienced 
unreasonable searches and they guarded 
against them in a most reasonable man- 
ner. They could have provided for 
constitutional bans against all searches, 
but they were far too wise to follow that 
extreme course. Rather they tempered 
their approach to suit the legitimate 
needs of a free society. 

It is my conviction that we cannot be 
less realistic than they were. Following 
the standard they set for us, we must 
protect against unreasonable intrusions 
occasioned by irresponsible use of these 
new techniques, while, at the same time, 
insuring the Government reasonable 
means to protect our citizenry. As 
Alan F. Westin said in a recent article 
in Commentary: 

“To accept the argument that conver- 
sations of innocent persons might be 
overheard as reason for immunizing all 
telephone or room conversations from 
authorized search is to create an island 
of absolute privacy which is at variance 
with the American tradition, not in 
keeping with it.” 

Mindful, as I am, of the serious threat 
of organized and syndicated crime to 
our institutions and conscious, as I am, 
that the threat must be effectively com- 
bated if we are to survive as a free so- 
ciety, I have incorporated title [X into 
the Antiracketeering Act of 1961. A 
new chapter, chapter 119, dealing with 
the subject of wiretapping, would be 
added to title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

Wiretapping, without proper authori- 
zation, and unauthorized disclosures 
secured therefrom are specifically pro- 
hibited in sections 2502 and 2503, re- 
spectively. Penalties are provided for 
violation of either section. Section 2504 
additionally outlaws the illegal posses- 
sion of wiretap equipment. 

The Attorney General, under section 
2505, is, however, authorized to inter- 
cept telephone communications to ob- 
tain evidence of syndicated crime. A 
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statutory procedure is established which 
the Attorney General would be required 
to follow in order to secure court ap- 
proval for wiretaps. The application, to 
be made to a district court or court of 
appeals, would have to satisfy the hear- 
ing judge of the existence of reasonable 
grounds to warrant the telephone inter- 
ception. Protections are built into the 
proposal to guard against abuse. Wire- 
tap evidence not secured in compliance 
with title IX would be specifically 
barred from receipt into evidence in any 
case. 

Section 2507 fills the law enforcement 
gap created by the confusion of deci- 
sions as to the effect of interceptions by 
State officers. Such wiretaps, if made 
pursuant to a court determination of 
reasonableness, are specifically held not 
in violation of Federal law. 

To my mind, title IX is a necessary 
and reasonable approach to a most se- 
rious problem. It is one that is cer- 
tainly consistent with the approach of 
the Founding Fathers, embodied in the 
fourth amendment. As_ with that 
amendment, the constitutional castle 
concept is preserved from intrusions 
which are “unreasonable.” 


TITLE X—OBSTRUCTION OF INVESTIGATION 


No crackdown on organized crime can 
succeed without the cooperation of a 
citizenry freed from fear of reprisal 
from gangland elements. As the Attor- 
ney General stated: “Experience has 
shown that potential witnesses are often 
intimidated, threatened, or coerced when 
a matter is in its investigative stage, 
prior to the initiation of a proceeding.” 

As the law now stands, the obstruc- 
tion of justice statutes (18 U.S.C. 1503, 
1505) prohibit the intimidation of wit- 
nesses after formal proceedings have be- 
gun. But during the investigative stage, 
the potential witness is not so protected. 
Thus, by intimidating witnesses during 
an inquiry, the subsequent initiation of 
formal proceedings may be effectively 
thwarted, without violating the obstruc- 
tion prohibition. In effect, because the 
gap exists, the Federal Government is 
put into the position of sanctioning 
what might be called “back-door ob- 
structionism.” 

The Attorney General has advocated 
that the situation be remedied and I 
support him in his effort. I fear, how- 
ever, his proposal may be too broad for 
comfort, for it would not only prohibit 
intimidation, threats, and coercion to 
obstruct justice, but would also carry se- 
vere penalties for the furnishing of false 
or misleading information to any Gov- 
ernment department or agency engaged 
in a lawful inquiry. While I am in sym- 
pathy with the end the Attorney General 
seeks to achieve with this latter provi- 
sions, I am fearful that his approach 
is too dangerous for this body to sanc- 
tion. The grant of such authority, un- 
less zealously restricted, might well 
constitute a long, long step toward a 
Gestapolike government control over the 
people. 

In my opinion, to hold a citizen crim- 
inally liable for giving false information 
during an investigation when that infor- 
mation was given under oath could result 
in deterring witnesses from volunteering 
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much needed information. In cases of 
statements under oath, present laws ade- 
quately deal with the problem. 

Title X, therefore, deletes that portion 
of the Attorney General’s proposal. It is 
restricted to prohibiting obstruction of 
inquiries or investigations by intimida- 
tion or injury of any person and is fur- 
ther restricted to cases involving syndi- 
cated criminal activities. 

I believe that such a proposal would 
give the Government an effective investi- 
gative tool against organized crimina] 
elements, while, at the same time, pro- 
tecting our people from unwarranted 
governmental persecution. 

TITLE XI—INTERSTATE TRAVEL IN AID OF SYNDI<- 
CATED CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 


Title XI of the Antiracketeering Act 
of 1961, deals with unlawful travel in 
aid of syndicated criminal activities. 
Adapted from my bill, H.R. 5186 of the 
86th Congress and adopted in principle 
by the Attorney General, involving in- 
terstate travel, the proposal is designed, 
in the words of the Attorney General, 
“to impede the clandestine flow of profits 
from criminal ventures and to bring 
about a serious disruption in the far- 
flung organization and management of 
coordinated criminal enterprises.” 

Title XI makes illegal the crossing of 
State lines or national boundaries to 
promote, manage, establish, carry on, 
or distribute the proceeds of syndicated 
criminal activities. As defined, such 
activities comprehend “substantial con- 
certed activities in, or affecting, inter- 
state or foreign commerce, where any 
part of such activities involve violations 
of law, Federal or non-Federal.” 

As modified, title XI is broader, while, 
at the same time, narrower than the 
approach recommended by the Attorney 
General, since only organized criminal 
activities are comprehended by the pro- 
hibition on unlawful travel. 

Additionally, the provision has been 
further limited to nonviolent activities 
since “terroristic” offenses have been 
adequately dealt with in title II of the 
Antiracketeering Act of 1961. 

Under present law and even with the 
adoption of title VIII of this act, and 
without this title and title I, it is es- 
sential for there to be a known suspect 
before the Federal Government can even 
give limited investigative aid to the 
States and even on their request. This 
title will cure this obvious weakness. 

CONCLUSION 


I am delighted to know that the pres- 
ent Attorney General has accepted the 
basic concepts of practically all the anti- 
crime legislation I have introduced over 
the last 6 years, and which is, with addi- 
tional proposals, now embodied in the 
Antiracketeering Act of 1961. 

I trust that serious consideration will 
be given by the Department of Justice 
and by the Congress to this omnibus bill. 
I believe it to contain the basic essential 
tools as a minimum for starting an or- 
ganized, effective fight against syndi- 
cated crime. 

This, by no means, is the ultimate, and 
I believe that further tools can be mold- 
ed only after lengthy consideration by 
the Congress as a result of studies and 
possibly investigations into the activi- 
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ties of syndicated crime and the need for 
proper means of further buttressing the 
local law enforcement activities and 
strengthening their hand to combat this 
menace. 

I trust that the Congress will take ef- 
fective and immediate action on this 
much needed legislation which I have 
been pressing for ever since I became a 
Member of Congress. 

I am of the opinion that Congress 
would be derelict in its duties not to go 
forward with this bill. My bill encom- 
passes many provisions that the Attor- 
ney General, of either the previous or 
present administration, has failed to 
recommend. I think serious considera- 
tion should be given to all of these pro- 
posals if we are to effectively root out 
syndicated gangsterism and crime. 

It is noteworthy that my bill goes 
much further than the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recommendations, and further 
than other bills introduced. I think 
these measures are worthy of serious 
consideration by the Congress and the 
additional provisions are included in or- 
der to secure proper study of other 
means of combating crime in addition 
to those proposed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 





COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H.R. 10, and to include minority views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
—" of Wisconsin, for 30 minutes, to- 

ay. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HosMeErR and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Saytor to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and tables. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALLHAUSER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr, KEarRNs. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. QUIE. 

Mr. Larrp to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables in the remarks he made 
in the House today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEPHENS) and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Mutter. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. 

Mr. PETERSON. 

Mr. Carey. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 
S.912. An act to provide for the appoint- 


ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


883. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to eliminate the right of appeal from 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico to the 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

884. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the author- 
ity contained in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

885. A letter from the director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting the financial 
statement of the American Legion up to and 
including the period ending December 31, 
1960, pursuant to Public Law 47, 66th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

886. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$35,650,000 for the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency (H. Doc. No. 157); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

887. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving a net increase in the amount of 
$434,000 for the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident (H. Doc. No. 158); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

888. A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
transmitting a portion of a forthcoming re- 
port which relates to certain recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations regarding mass 
transportation in metropolitan areas, pur- 
suant to Public Law 86-380; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 311. A bill to authorize the 
acceptance by the Government of gifts to 
be used to reduce the public debt; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 366). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2017. A bill relating to with- 
holding, for purposes of the income tax im- 
posed by certain cities, on the compensation 
of Federal employees; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 367). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 2554. A bill 
to repeal section 14(c) of title 6 of the 
United States Code requiring an annual re- 
port by the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the bonding of officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 368). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 5760. A bill 
to revise the boundaries of the Scotts Bluff 
National Monument, Nebr., and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 369). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 6346. A bill 
to include Ackia Battleground National 
Monument, Miss., and Meriwether Lewis Na- 
tional Monument, Tenn., in the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, and to provide appropriate 
designations for them, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (kept. No. 370). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 6422. A bill 
to add federally owned lands to, and exclude 
federally owned lands from, the Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, Utah, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 371). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 6519. A bill 
to provide additional lands for the Tupelo 
National Battlefield site, Mississippi, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 372). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 712. An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to coin and sell 
duplicates in bronze of a gold medal pre- 
sented to Robert Frost by the President of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 373). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 306. 
Joint resolution to authorize the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
a medal to Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley III; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 374). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 398. 
Joint resolution authorizing the manufac- 
ture and presentation of a galvano in com- 
memoration of the golden anniversary of 
naval aviation; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 375). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R. 5432. A bill 
to make permanent certain increases in an- 
nuities payable from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund; without amend- 
ment (Rept., No. 376). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on Project 
Rover (Rept., No. 377). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 
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Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.10. A bill to encourage the es- 
tablishment of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals; with amend- 
ment (Rept., No. 378). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6900. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that Federal Reserve banks maintain 
certain reserves in gold certificates against 
deposit and note liabilities, and to permit 
domestic banks to pay interest on time de- 
posits of foreign governments at rates dif- 
fering from those applicable to domestic de- 
positors; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6901. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
State and local employees who have elected 
(under the divided retirement system pro- 
cedure) not to be covered under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram may have an additional opportunity 
to elect such coverage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6902. A bill to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges here- 
after appointed to the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Puerto Rico as the judges of 
all other U.S. district courts now have; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 6903. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
State and local employees who have elected 
(under the divided retirement system pro- 
cedure) not to be covered under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
may have an additional opportunity to elect 
such coverage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 6904. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate com- 
merce subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6905. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the waiver of indebtedness to the United 
States arising out of a veteran’s default in 
payment of a guaranteed home loan where 
the default occurred because of compelling 
reasons without fault on the part of the vet- 
eran; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 6906. A bill to amend section 3238 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 6907. A bill to amend the act of June 
30, 1960, Public Law 86-559, with respect to 
commissioned officers of the Naval Reserve; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6908. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $2,400 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6909. A bill to strengthen the criminal 
laws so as to further protect all persons from 
the menace of organized and syndicated 
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crime, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6910. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 6911. A bill to incorporate the Junior 
Midshipmen of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6912. A bill to amend the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933, to permit Federal 
savings and loan associations to invest in or 
lend to business development credit corpora- 
tions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6913. A bill to provide that railroad 
employees may retire on a full annuity at age 
60 or after serving 30 years; to provide that 
such annuity for any month shall not be 
less than one-half of the individual's average 
monthly compensation for the 5 years of 
highest earnings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6914. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida to provide not less than 1,000 
additional beds for the care of disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H.R. 6915. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the county of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 6916. A bill to provide an exemption 
from participation in the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program for individuals 
who are opposed to participation in such 
programs on grounds of conscience or reli- 
gious belief; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6917. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain increases in 
rates of disability compensation and allow- 
ances for veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 6918. A bill to provide that the official 
flag of each State in the Union shall be 
flown around the base of the Washington 
Monument in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6919. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to expend appropriated funds 
to acquire approximately 12 acres of land for 
the Richmond National Battlefield Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 6920. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, entitled “The Postal Service”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 6921. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish a research program 
in order to determine means of improving 
the conservation of game fish in dam reser- 
voirs; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6922. A bill to provide for the ac- 
celeration of the land acquisition program 
for the migratory bird refuges and waterfowl 
production areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 6923. A bill for the protection of 
marine mammals on the high seas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6924. A bill to increase the public 
benefits from the national fish and wildlife 
conservation areas through their incidental 
or secondary use for public recreation, and 
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for other purposes; to the committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R, 6925, A bill to make the evaluation of 
recreational benefits resulting from the con- 
struction of any Federal water resources 
project an integral part of project planning, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6926. A bill to amend the act of June 
30, 1960, Public Law 86-559, with respect to 
commissioned officers of the Naval Reserve; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. NORRELL: 

H.J. Res. 411. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 412. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Foreign Information 
and Intelligence; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 298. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that an 
immediate air and naval blockade of Cuba 
should be imposed for the purpose of imple- 
menting the Monroe Doctrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H. Res. 281. Resolution to provide for the 
placing of a plaque in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives honoring the First De- 
fenders of the Civil War; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. LIBONATI: Senate Resolution No. 
37 adopted in the 72d General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, relative to the predicament 
of the veterans of World War I, and memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to give favorable consideration to legislation 
providing benefits to the aged, ill, and dis- 
abled veterans of this great war in the form 
of pensions or any other means which will 
provide relief so vitally needed; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: Memorial of the 
Senate of the State of Texas voicing its 
approval and urging the continuation of the 
work of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in exposing and halting the infil- 
tration of subversive elements in our coun- 
try; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the study of the possi- 
bility of establishing a Pacific International 
House and Trade Mart in Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to voicing its approval and urging the 
continuation of the work of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in exposing 
and halting the infiltration of subversive 
elements in our country; to the Committee 
on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6927. A bill authorizing issuance of 
patent in fee to Ruby Rogers Connery; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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HLR. 6928. A bill authorizing fee title to 
Ruby Rogers Connery; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insuler Affairs. 

By Mr. CORMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6929:A bill for the relief of Douglas 
A. Smithers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 6930. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus equipment, materials, books, and 
supplies under section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to the Georgia Sheriffs’ Boys Ranch, 
Inc.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 6931. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus equipment, materials, books, and 
supplies under section 203(j)* of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to Boys’ Ranches; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 6932. A bill for the relief of Christos 
and Chrissoula Vlahakis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6933. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Di Gregorio; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R. 6934. A bill for the relief of Leokadia- 
Danuta Kleban; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 6935. A bill for the relief of James H. 
Mackin, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 6936. A bill for the relief of Kazimierz 
Topor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.6937. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Julianna Kadlecsik (nee Polaraczki) and her 
son, Istvan F. Kadlecsik; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6938. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Hiller; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6939. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
(Szee Yuen) Chen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 6940. A bill for the relief of Henry 

Armstrong, administrator of the estate of 
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Ella Armstrong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 6941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sa- 
leema Kouri Hamra; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 6942. A bill authorizing the award of 
the Silver Star or other appropriate decora- 
tion to Roman Solomka; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 6943. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cal- 
liope Hassialis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.J. Res. 413. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pre- 
sent in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.J. Res. 414. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pre- 
sent in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Soil Stewardship Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
the House to pause with me a few mo- 
ments today to reflect upon the impor- 
tance and significance of soil stewardship 
which is observed this year from May 7 
through May 14. 

Soil stewardship is simply our account 
to the Maker for the use we have made 
of His land. 

This applies to all of us alike and not 
only to the man who cares for the large 
acreage; the home gardener is equally as 
responsible as the home developer. If 
our soil is destroyed and abused, our 
future generations are doomed. 

The custom of giving special recogni- 
tion to soil stewardship has been brought 
to prominence by the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts to- 
gether with churchmen from several 
denominations. In 1955 they undertook 
the first national observance. A commit- 
tee of churchmen from several denomi- 
nations, working with an association 
committee, develops each year appropri- 
ate materials which the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts 
prints and distributes to local districts 
and church groups throughout the coun- 
try. These include booklets, programs, 
Posters, and related materials. 

Each spring, thousands of rural and 
urban churches, in cooperation with a 
local soil conservation district, devote 
time to recognition of the urgency of 
good stewardship of the land as a funda- 
mental of moral and civic responsibility. 

At the national meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts in Minneapolis in 1958, one of 


the outstanding features of the program 
at the annual banquet was an impressive 
stewardship ceremony written and pre- 
sented by the Reverend E. W. Mueller, 
secretary, rural church program, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Entitled ‘The 
Gift of Precious Soil,” it included the 
presentation and blending of soil from 
each State of the Union. Subsequently, 
a tree was planted in this soil on the 
grounds of the Minnesota State Capitol. 

Earlier mention of stewardship was 
made in the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts prayer written by 
Director W. F. Hall, of Sparta, Ga., dur- 
ing the fall meeting of the national 
board of directors held at Galveston, 
Tex., November 1955. It was given for 
the first time at a luncheon there. 

On motion of Director Dave J. Doneen, 
seconded by southeastern area Vice 
President A. D. Holmes, the board voted 
to adopt this blessing officially and use it 
on all occasions when the board met to- 
gether for breakfast, luncheon, or din- 
ner. 

It has since been used on numerous 
occasions by individual soil conservation 
districts and State associations at formal 
luncheons and banquets: 

Our PRAYER OF STEWARDSHIP 

Our kind Heavenly Father, giver of all 
good gifts. As we partake of this food and 
drink, may be realize that You willed it so 
in the beginning. May we know that Thy 
promises are everlasting. 

Give us wisdom, O Lord, that we may know 
Thy will; give us courage to do Thy will. 
Convince us that we really owe nothing, 
but that by Thy grace we are stewards of 
Thy many resources and that Thou dost re- 
joice in the service of a good and faithful 
steward. 

As this food and drink restores our 
strength and energy may we render pleas- 
ing service to Thee. Help us to be worthy of 
Thy many blessings. 

All of this we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Soil Stewardship Week is a modern 
version of Rogation days. Observance 
of Rogation Days began centuries ago. 


In the observance, man has given thanks 
to Almighty God for His bountiful gifts. 
Many thousands of people each year 
now are participating in soil steward- 
ship and Rogation day prayers in city, 
village, and open country churches. 

“Rogation” comes from the Latin word 
“rogare” meaning “to ask.” Rogation 
Day began at Vienne, France, in the year 
470. It was a time of crop failure—due 
to earthquakes and bad weather. It was 
a time of hunger. 

St. Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, or- 
dered prayer and penance on the 3 days 
preceding the Ascension. The clergy 
and the people called upon God to help 
in their desperate need. 

Other communities took up the cus- 
tom, and from France it spread through- 
out the world. At the end of the eighth 
century the observance had been for- 
mally accepted by the church. It has 
been the custom to hold each year before 
Ascension Thursday a special rogation 
service. 

On Rogation days people implore the 
mercy of God that He may keep us from 
all evils of soul and body, and give to 
the plants of the field an increase. In 
the spring, when the fields are green and 
there is promise of a good harvest—but 
also the possibility of destruction by 
frost, hail or rainstorm—prayers and 
processions have served as a reminder to 
feeble man to turn with humility and 
confidence to the Giver of all good. 
For, it is not the earth alone which 
brings forth fruit, nor is it alone on the 
busy hand of man that increase depends; 
but it is God who gives the increase. 

Utah is equally conscious of the proper 
use of other vitally important natural 
resources like forests and ranges, fish 
and wildlife, minerals and petroleum. 
The vacationer who chooses Utah for 
his holiday has in store for him a 
breathtaking wealth of natural beauty. 

Over 12 million acres of farmland are 
benefiting today in Utah from one or 
many of the practices sponsored by the 
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Soil Conservation Service, We have 
five excellent watershed protection proj- 
ects in my congressional district and the 
sixth lacks only congressional commit- 
tee approval. 

These accomplishments would not 
have been possible without the work of 
many dedicated people who pioneered 
the field of today’s progress. 

One such outstanding individual is Mr. 
A. R. Croft, a personal friend of mine for 
many years who was recently honored 
upon the completion of 30 years of dis- 
tinguished work. The Salt Lake Tribune 
of May 1 gave such a fitting tribute to 
Mr. Croft that I feel it is worthy of your 
attention: 

He MENDS WATERSHEDS 

The outstanding performance rating and 
cash award given A. R. Croft, watershed 
management specialist and hydrologist for 
the regional office of the U.S. Forest Service, 
Ogden, caps 30 years of distinguished work. 

Mr. Croft’s scientific treatises on erosion 
problems appear regularly in professional 
journals and he is in demand as a speaker 
before both laymen’s and academic societies. 
Four years ago he received the Agriculture 
Department’s Superior Service Award, recog- 
nizing among other things his work in es- 
tablishing analytical criteria for and gain- 
ing public support for scientific watershed 
management. 

Formerly a research forester for the In- 
termountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Mr. Croft helped develop and im- 
prove the contour trenching system on the 
steep Davis and Box Elder Counties water- 
sheds, a system now widely used throughout 
the Nation and abroad to prevent floods and 
mud-rock flows. 

Through the work of Mr. Croft and other 
dedicated ecologists, the flood peril which 
has plagued Wasatch Front communities 
since the turn of the century eventually may 
be eliminated. 


However well the State of Utah and 
other States have heard and heeded the 
advice and direction of the conserva- 
tionists, there is still much to be done. 
After all, our natural resources are a 
direct gift of the Almighty for which we 
will be required to give an accounting. 
It behooves all of us, therefore, to use 
them prudently and yet preserve them 
for our children. 

Perhaps it is well for us to ponder the 
wisdom propounded in the so-called 11th 
Commandment which begins: “Thou 
shalt inherit the Holy Earth as a faithful 
steward, conserving its resources and 
productivity from generation to genera- 
tion.” 





Inspection of the Combined Arms School 
of the 7th Army Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
November while on a Reserve officers 
tour of duty with other Members of 
Congress, I had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing the Combined Arms School of the 
7th Army Training Center. This school, 
under the training center command of 
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Brig. Gen. Edwin H. Burba, is operated 
by Lt. Col. Carl G. Witte, assistant com- 
mandant, in Vilseck, Germany, near the 
Czechoslovakian border. 

The itinerary afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to observe field exercises of 
the combat arms which stressed realistic 
tactical conditions, leadership training, 
and teamwork within and between the 
arms. A tour of the academic facilities 
disclosed a remarkably high degree of 
ability on the part of the staff and 
faculty. The efficient planning, conduct, 
high standards, and excellent quality of 
instruction proved to be an exceptional 
example of the formal military training 
program in Europe. It is a recogniz- 
able fact that the Combined Arms 
School, as part of the 7th Army Train- 
ing Center, plays a very important role 
in the readiness mission of the 7th Army. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD some remarks I have pre- 
pared on my inspection of this fine serv- 
ice school. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THURMOND 

The Combined Arms School, as it is known 
today, was originally the Tank Training 
Center of the U.S. Constabulary. Established 
as a school in 1948, its primary mission was 
to train the personnel of the Constabulary 
to accomplish border surveillance duties. 
The 7th Army commander, realizing the 
shortage of well-trained personnel during 
the transitional period following the war, 
directed that the school be expanded to in- 
clude training for all armor personnel. AS 
a result, in 1951 the U.S. Constabulary 
School was redesignated the 7th Army Tank 
Training Center and again in 1958 was re- 
named the Combined Arms School in con- 
sonance with the addition to the curriculum 
of training that applied to all arms. 

The mission of the Combined Arms 
School is threefold in nature and accom- 
plishes the following: 

1. Prepare and conduct instruction in 
communications, gunnery, small unit tactics, 
wheeled and tracked vehicle maintenance, 
and chemical, biological and radiological 
warfare, reflecting the latest Department of 
the Army doctrine, as applicable to the needs 
in Europe and foreign students. 

2. Conduct studies, experiments, and tests 
for the purpose of developing the capabil- 
ities of equipment and supplies, and adapt- 
ing existing doctrine and techniques to re- 
quirements peculiar to 7th Army operations. 

3. Control, operate, and maintain live fire 
combat ranges for armor, artillery, infantry, 
and engineer units. 

In accomplishing the primary mission, the 
Combined Arms School’s curriculum includes 
courses for the advanced armor crewman, 
the turret mechanic, reconnaissance leader, 
track vehicle mechanic, motor officer, motor 
sergeant, chemical, biological and radiologi- 
cal courses for officers and noncommissioned 
officers, and special courses that are con- 
ducted relative to new equipment. These 
courses vary in length from 2 to 6 weeks 
and are programed to graduate in the vicin- 
ity of 3,200 students per year. 

In addition to these courses the school also 
conducts classes and special training for 
units that come to the training center for 
field work on a request basis in over 200 re- 
lated subjects. Since its inception, the Com- 
bined Army School has graduated over 30,000 
officer and enlisted students in programed 
classes and 103,000 in the nonprogramed 
field. 
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Tactical training on combat ranges con- 
sists of small unit live fires, day and night 
exercises which provide integrated, progres- 
sive training for infantry and armor units 
with support from mortar and artillery 
units. 

The personnel of the staff and faculty are 
imbued with a special sense of responsibility 
toward the student and his unit in that they 
make certain he learns his required skills. 
To accomplish this, small group instruction 
and practical work or “hands on equipment” 
instruction is emphasized. Through these 
methods much individual attention can be 
given to the student thereby turning out an 
exceptionally high rate of successful gradu- 
ates who have been rapidly taught and are 
trained so that they in turn can serve as 
instructors in their own units. This system 
gives unit commanders the highly trained 
specialists, supervisors, and leaders needed 
to fill the gaps in the trained personnel ranks 
of 7th Army and other NATO commanders. 

The activities of the Combined Arms 
School are under constant observation by 
visiting military and civilian representatives. 
These visits are practically daily affairs and 
consist of representatives of many foreign 
countries as well as many senior commanders 
of our units in Europe. The school’s meth- 
ods of instruction are being emulated widely. 

Of particular note, disclosed by this visit, 
was the sincere attitude of the instructors in 
the conduct of their duties. This fact was 
repeatedly reflected by the interest and 
attention of the students to the instruction. 
The school undoubtedly is an outstanding 
model for military schools of this type and 
should be considered a pattern to follow by 
other military institutions of learning. 

In addition to the normal functions of a 
school, the Combined Arms School is also 
conducting a searching study in methods of 
instruction in a constant endeavor to teach 
more to more students in less time. In this 
respect the school is now programing selected 
subjects for presentation by the teaching 
machine method. 

The school’s knowledge of educational 
psychology, coupled with its sense of urgency 
and the spirit of a crusader, is well worthy 
of our recognition. 





Research Will Help Redevelop Coal Areas, 
but Elimination of Unfair Competitive 
Practices Is a Prerequisite to Perma- 
nent Economic Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week a very distin- 
guished executive in the coal industry, 
Walter F. Schulten, vice president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., spoke before the 
Altoona Lions Club. His subject was 
research, and I would like to have unan- 
imous consent to include portions of his 
address in the Recorp. At the moment, 
however, I submit this single sentence 
from Mr. Schulten’s address: 

The policy of opening our fuel markets 
to the production of alien refineries has left 
deep scars upon the economy of this area. 


Mr. Schulten was, of course, alluding 
to the great volume of residual oil im- 
ports that have captured east coast fuel 
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markets and left a severe impact back 
along the right-of-way of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad—from unloading piers, 
through the yards and shops of trans- 
portation centers, and right up into the 
coal mines. Over the years that this 
type of unfair competition has been ac- 
cepted and even nurtured by the Federal 
Government, many of those mines have 
had to close and are now hopelessly 
flooded. Others may possibly be reac- 
tivated if sufficient hard work and cold 
cash are engaged. 

These conditions have persisted since 
foreign oil began to flood traditional coal 
markets on the Atlantic seaboard short- 
ly after the conclusion of World War 
Il. Except for a control program put 
into operation by the White House in 
1959, the Federal Government has done 
nothing to check the imports. In fact, 
since the new administration took office 
in January, controls have been relaxed 
to such an extent that the whole pro- 
gram has been rendered ineffectual. 

Last February 21 I submitted to the 
Secretary of Interior a statement ex- 
plaining the hardship that Pennsylvania 
is undergoing as a consequence of too 
much foreign oil. I protested the De- 
partment’s unexpected increase in resid- 
ual oil quotas, a decision that took 
place less than 1 month after Inaugura- 
tion Day. On the assumption that the 
new Secretary was unfamiliar with many 
facets of the import control program, I 
urged that he reconsider his hasty judg- 
ment and cut import volumes at least to 
the levels provided for when the pro- 
gram was created as a security measure. 
Last week I received a letter from L. J. 
o’Connor, Oil Administrator, acknowl- 
edging receipt of my statement but con- 
taining no indication that a revision of 
the allowable import volumes is in pros- 
pect. I remind the White House that 
increasing the quota levels is in direct 
contradiction to preelection promises to 
help coal areas bring about economic re- 
covery. 

Within the past several weeks the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been replete 
with statements by Members of Congress 
from all sections of the country whose 
constituents are experiencing economic 
suffering as a result of our unwise for- 
eign trade policies. Paradoxically, some 
members of the New England delegation 
who vehemently denounce restrictions 
on residual oil imports have taken lead 
parts in the chorus clamoring for pro- 
tection for their native industries. 
While I am in complete accord with 
their wishes and demands for safeguards 
against foreign products that create 
havoc in America’s marketplaces, I trust 
that the experience of having to endure 
business losses in home constituencies 
will tend to make them more sympathetic 
to the problem perennially facing coal 
producing areas. 

I am convinced that our whole inter- 
national trade program requires close 
inspection and a complete going over 
before any serious thought is given to 
renewal of the reciprocal trade program 
next year. 

Mr. Schulten was a witness to de- 
pressed conditions when he visited Al- 
toona this week. He is not a stranger to 
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our area and for years has recognized 
that a high degree of unemployment in 
central Pennsylvania can be directly at- 
tributed to excessive imports of residual 
oil. Never in the past two decades, how- 
ever, has the mining situation been in 
such disastrous economic straits as it is 
at the present time. 

We are anticipating better times, Mr. 
Speaker. We are looking to an economic 
upturn when the new area development 
program gets rolling. There is no ques- 
tion but that this type of artificial eco- 
nomic stimulus can set many industrial 
machines back into motion. To keep 
them running without continuous Gov- 
ernment dollar-pumping operations how- 
ever will require a rearrangement of for- 
eign trade policy. America must return 
to the logical philosophy of enabling 
products of its own workers to find an 
outlet in the marketplaces of its own 
people. 

The coal industry has made an heroic 
effort to keep its product comfgetitive 
but there is no competition when inter- 
national oil shippers are allowed to dis- 
charge their cargo in defiance of estab- 
lished marketing practices. As Mr. 
Schulten points out, the coal industry 
has made spectacular gains in produc- 
tion efficiency; it is going forward with 
@ research program that will unques- 
tionably prove beneficial to the consum- 
ing public. 

I commend to the attention of Con- 
gress the portions of Mr. Schulten’s ad- 
dress which I am enclosing in the REc- 
orD. Meanwhile, I ask that you bear in 
mind that thousands of miners, rail- 
roaders, and industrial neighbors in my 
State and in other areas of the Appala- 
chian region are without work today 
wholly because of the unreasonable and 
unrealistic trade policies pursued by the 
Federal Government. 

Unless these policies are revised dras- 
tically and based on the premise that 
protection of American industry and la- 
bor is essential to the Nation’s economy 
and security, there will be no perma- 
nency in the economic gains anticipated 
under the depressed area legislation 
which became effective this week; nor 
can the United States be assured that 
adequate fuel resources will be available 
in an emergency. 

Portions of Mr. Schulten’s statement 
follow: 

Perhaps the best testimony to coal’s prog- 
ress in research is the stabilized price struc- 
ture that has prevailed over the past decade 
or so. Today, coal sells at the mine on an 
average variously estimated to be from the 
same price to 26 cents per ton less than it 
did in 1948. The answer is mechanization. 
Through research and development, mining 
machines and techniques have more than 
doubled output per man-day in the short 
space of 10 years. Our skilled American 
mineworker can now get out as much coal 
in 1 day as his counterpart elsewhere in the 
world can produce in a week. 

- + *” - 7 

Altoona is a railroad town. It has de- 
pended and still depends a great deal upon 
the coal traffic that moves between our pro- 
ducing fields and the east coast. You will 
be happy to know that coal and the railroads 
are cooperating in the constant struggle to 
keep down the delivered price of coal. The 
Trailroads have introduced volume rates and 
trainload rates in an effort to remain come- 
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petitive and thus provide coal a greater op- 
portunity to share in the fuels market. 

Neither this cooperation nor continued re- 
search, however, are adequate to overcome 
the handicaps that we face in dealing with 
competition from foreign residual oil and 
dump natural gas. Congressman VAN ZANDT 
has carried on a never-ceasing campaign for 
legislation to protect coal’s markets against 
the rising tide of foreign residual oil en- 
gulfing many of our markets on the east 
coast. The policy of opening our fuel mar- 
kets to the product of alien refineries has 
left deep scars upon the economy of this 
area. 

The coal industry and our producing re- 
gions have sustained similar losses through 
the illogical Federal Power Commission pol- 
icy of permitting natural gas pipeline com- 
panies to invade coal markets by offering 
natural gas to industry at whatever rate is 
necessary to undersell coal. A recent Su- 
preme Court decision may be instrumental 
in checking this invasion. The Court af- 
firmed the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to taKe conservation into con- 
sideration when deciding on applications for 
transportation and use of natural gas. In 
addition, the general public is becoming in- 
creasingly resentful of having to pay two or 
three times as much for natural gas as in- 
dustrial customers are charged for the same 
product. These factors can bear heavily in 
coal’s favor and restore at least a modicum 
of the business that has been lost through 
prevailing inequitable competitive practices 
in the fuel industries. 

* = a * + 


To attempt to predict the outcome of a 
research effort is hazardous, but at least I 
can say with confidence that 1961 will be 
a@ key year in the field of coal research. If 
not the year of greatest accomplishments, 
certainly it will mark the start of more im- 
portant coal research programs than have 
ever previously been undertaken in this 
country. 

At Monroeville, near Pittsburgh, is the 
site of the new Bituminous Coal Research 
laboratory. To the unsuspecting passerby, 
this cinder block and grayish brick struc- 
ture beginning to take form could be the 
makings of a schoolhouse, an office build- 
ing, or even a small manufacturing plant. 
Come back in another 6 months, however, 
and you will find the likes of which has 
never before existed in America. You will 
see scientists and engineers delving into 
projects designed to do something fast for 
the coal industry—to develop new mar- 
kets, to expand old ones, to keep prices down, 
to get coal to market at less cost and what- 
ever other research approaches seem to be 
most feasible for quick action. The com- 
plete facilities will be valued in excess of 
@ million dollars. There will also be funda- 
mental research activity, but for the time 
being emphasis will be on applied research 
and immediate results. The building, inci- 
dentally, will be entirely fueled by elec- 
tricity, “coal by wire,” in advancing and in- 
creasing utilization for coal. 

Capital funds for construction of the re- 
search center have come from electric utili- 
ties, equipment manufacturers, railroads, 
chemical companies, and engineering firms. 
This joint effort reflects the general confi- 
dence in the future of coal. Bituminous 
Coal Research has for some time carried on 
research activities in smaller laboratories in 
Columbus, Ohio, and in the Oakland sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh. This work is now being 
consolidated and expanded. 

The Monroeville Research Center cannot 
alone make 1961 a monument to coal re- 
search. There are also things stirring in 
Washington. Last month with the swear- 
ing in of George Lamb as Director, the Office 
of Coal Research in the Department of the 
Interior started to get into motion. This 
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office is the outcome of a long effort initi- 
ated by Congressman JoHNn P. Sartor of 
Johnstown, and supported enthusiastically 
by Congressman Jimmy Van Zanprt. In his 
capacity as Director, Mr. Lamb will be 
charged with responsibility for selecting the 
research proposals submitted to his office 
that have the most likelihood of immediate 
favorable results. He will decide where the 
best results are likely to be obtained— 
whether in our own industry laboratory in 
Pittsburgh, at a university, in the develop- 
ment facilities of an allied industry, or 
through a private operation. 
os * a 


Coal is, of course, not dependent upon re- 
search alone to answer its problems. The 
national security demands that present coal 
output be increased by approximately 20 
percent if our industry is to have the ca- 
pacity to meet emergency demands. Idle 
mines and idle facilities of allied industries 
are a definite threat to our defense struc- 
ture. There is a good possibility that re- 
search will gradually account for important 
increases in coal tonnage. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, every responsible citizen should de- 
mand cutbacks in the residual oil imports 
that are depriving coal of its legitimate 
markets. Dump sales of natural gas at rates 
tilted to undercut coal must be checked in 
the name of fuel security and conservation 
of a scarce natural resource. 

The National Coal Association has invited 
officials of chambers of commerce from coal 
* areas who are attending the meeting of the 
US. Chamber of Commerce to meet there 
this afternoon. The local chamber repre- 
sentatives will be informed that the National 
Coal Association is ready to assist coal areas 
in attracting new industry. NCA’s Econom- 
ics and Transportation Department has been 
conducting a pilot study based on business 
conditions, natural resources, and transpor- 
tation facilities in Cambria County. The 
pilot study has now been completed and 
NCA is ready to make similar information 
available to interested groups in Blair and 
all coal-producing counties. 

From the foregoing you will deduct that 
the coal industry is more and more expand- 
ing its research activities. Current concen- 
tration is upon the development, through 
research, of immediate ways, means, and 
processes by which the use of coal may be 
immediately increased. With population in- 
creases and increased energy requirements, 
coal production and use will increase in the 
next decade. Our problem now is to de- 
velop a market to sustain the present pro- 
duction capacity. To this effort research 
will make a considerable contribution. 





The John Philip Sousa Home in Nation’s 
Capital Now Threatened With Destruc- 
tion by Officials Inspired by Proposed 
Razing of Historic Buildings on Lafa- 
yette Square 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation, H.R. 6893, to pro- 
vide for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of the home of John Philip Sousa, 
one of America’s most beloved compos- 
ers. The home is located at 318 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 


See 
4 as 
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The building was the first home Mr. 
Sousa owned, and he occupied it from 
about 1900 to World War I. The home, 
a Victorian-type house, has been con- 
demned by the officials of the District 
of Columbia despite the fact that it 
has been planned as a shrine by those 
concerned with the advancement of 
American music for at least 20 years. 

The destruction of the Sousa home by 
insensitive officials is just one more ex- 
ample of the present disregard for Amer- 
ica’s historic and culturally important 
buildings by top Government officials. 
During the past 20 years one-fourth of 
our significant buildings have been de- 
stroyed, many of them by Government 
action. 

Last week William Walton, a painter, 
was revealed as the gentleman who, de- 
spite his lack of any official status, had 
advised leading Federal Government 
Officials to destroy the Dolly Madison 
House, and the Benjamin Tayloe House, 
and the Belasco Theater on Lafayette 
Square. Various groups of citizens of 
this Nation have been trying to save 
the historic buildings on Lafayette 
Sauare for 20 years. 

Mr. Walton was reported by the 
Washington (D.C.) Star, of May 3, 1961, 
as saying that— 

The Dolly Madison House was completely 
gutted by the Cosmos Club in 1895 so that 
it no longer has any historical meaning. 
Inside of the outside stucco are some 
original brick walls, that’s all. If rebuilt 
it would be essentially a replica. The same 
thing is true of the Tayloe House, which 
is of less historical importance. 


The Washington (D.C.) Star report 
went on to say: 

As for the Belasco Theater, it is so out- 
dated, he said, no theater company would 
want it. And since its facilities are too 
limited for theater, the stage would be 
hopelessly inadequate for the opera. 


The argument over whether the John 
Philip Sousa home, and the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square should 
be preserved will doubtless continue 
until the present criteria are revised, or 
until some new and more competent ad- 
visers are found. 

Miss Gertrude Carraway, honorary 
president general, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
indicates that the problem is really a 
national problem in a recent letter in 
which she declares: 

I am having a similar argument with the 
National Park Service over their failing to 
include Tryon Palace in their Registry of 
Historic Landmarks that you seem to be 
having in Washington over the failure of 
“some national authorities” to recognize 
Lafayette Square as possessing exceptional 
value in commemorating and illustrating 
the history of the United States. 


Mr. Walton would have us believe that 
no one is interested in the Belasco 
Theater. The Citizens Committee to 
Save Lafayette Square was formed last 
year by the Washington Opera Society 
which was intensely interested in sav- 
ing the Belasco Theater in a city which 
has been called a hick town and a cul- 
tural backwater by such national pub- 
lications as the New York Times and 
Time magazine, because of its lack of 
cultural facilities. 
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Other groups interested in preserving 
the buildings on Lafayette Square are 
the DAR, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. In fact, there 
is not a single national organization 
which has demanded the destruction of 
the buildings on Lafayette Square. 

Only one short year ago the President 
introduced legislation to save _ the 
Lafayette Square buildings in the form of 
a bill, S. 3280, and he made a strong 
speech to rally support for his measure. 

One can only guess at the number of 
history-minded Americans who voted 
for this history-minded candidate in last 
fall’s political campaign on the basis of 
his well-known and widely heralded 
drive, in which he was joined by eight 
leading Democratic Senators, to preserve 
the Lafayette Square buildings. These 
votes might have been decisive since the 
results were close. 

If the Lafayette Square buildings are 
destroyed, then this will amount to a 
repudiation of his position of last fall. 

The New York Times recently reported 
how the President intervened to save 
Harvard Yard at Harvard University 
from an office building: 

Kenneth P. O’Donnell, class of 1949, and 
Special Assistant to the President, phoned 
leading (Massachusetts) State Democrats 
urging them not to make the (15-story office 
building) project a party issue. 

McGeorge Bundy, Yale 1940, and a Repub- 
lican, former dean of the Harvard faculty, 
and now Special Presidential Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, passed the word to 
some Republicans. 


One can only surmise that there is not 
a single Presidential assistant with the 
courage to face up to William Walton 
and defend Lafayette Square at this 
crucial period in our history. 

The New York Times reported on 
April 8, 1961, that the President asked 
Congress on April 7 to— 
authorize U.S. participation in an inter- 
national effort to save antiquities marked 
for inundation by the Soviet-financed Aswan 
Dam, which is being built in the United 
Arab Republic. 

The President suggested that the United 
States finance alone the estimated $6 mil- 
lion cost of preserving the Pearl of Egypt, a 
group of temples on the Island of Philae, 
between the old and new Aswan Dams. 
They now are submerged part of the year. 

Mr. Kennedy also proposed that the Unit- 
ed States take part in preserving lesser 
temples both in the United Arab Republic 
and in the Sudan, at a cost of $2,500,000, and 
that it contribute $1,500,000 to speed ex- 
tensive archeological and prehistory research 
in areas now unexplored but threatened with 
flooding. 


One way, perhaps the only way, to 
save such buildings as the John Philip 
Sousa home, and the Dolly Madison and 
Benjamin Tayloe houses, would be to 
replace some of the students of the his- 
tory of Egypt or Harvard University on 
the President’s staff of advisors with 
students of the history of our own Na- 
tion. A start could be made by bring- 
ing in such cultural leaders as Gertrude 
Carraway of the National Society, DAR; 
or Helen Sousa Abert, a surviving daugh- 
ter of John Philip Sousa; Joseph Wat- 
terson, editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects; Mrs. 
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Ozbirn, national president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; or 
Mrs. Bullock, president of the National 
Federation of Clubs. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my bill, H.R. 6893, and articles 
from the Washington (D.C.) Post on the 
John Philip Sousa home: 

H.R. 6893 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
the preservation of the home of John 
Philip Sousa, and to protect the homes of 
residents and the businesses and good will 
of the small businessmen in the vicinity 
of the United States Capitol Building 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
71 of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5-706) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(j)(1) For the purpose of providing for 
the preservation, and maintenance as a 
shrine, of the former home in the District 
of Columbia of John Philip Sousa, there is 
hereby established a board consisting of the 
conductor of the band of the United States 
Army, the conductor of the band of the 
United States Navy, the conductor of the 
band of the United States Marine Corps, and 
the conductor of the band of the United 
States Air Force, ex officio, plus ten addi- 
tional individuals appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which shall acquire the home of John 
Philip Sousa at 318 Independence Avenue, 
in the District of Columbia, and shall pre- 
serve and maintain such home as a shrine 
dedicated to his memory, and as a museum 
for the preservation of memorabilia of John 
Philip Sousa. 

“(2) For the purpose of obtaining funds 
for carrying out this subsection, the board 
is authorized to accept donations of funds, 
services, and property, and to conduct a 
nationwide fund-raising campaign. All de- 
partments and agencies of the United States, 
upon request by the board, shall transfer 
to the board all memorabilia of John Philip 
Sousa in the custody or control of such de- 
partments and agencies. 

“(3) Members of the board shall serve 
without compensation for their services as 
such, but they shall be reimbused for their 
expenses of travel and subsistence while 
actually engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the board. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this subsection. 

“(k) Until a comprehensive plan has been 
prepared for the proper development, pres- 
ervation, and improvement of the physical 
environs of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing and the surrounding complex of Federal 
buildings, including the Senate and House 
Office Buildings, the Library of Congress, 
and the United States Supreme Court, no 
funds shall be expended for the acquisition 
of real property or for the purchase or dem- 
olition of existing buildings located in the 
vicinity of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing and the surrounding complex of Federal 
buildings. 


[From the Washington Post, May 8, 1961] 


HoME SLATED AS SHRINE TO Sousa Is 
CONDEMNED 


(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld, staff reporter) 


The Capitol Hill home of John Philip 
Sousa, the man who put a nation on march 
time, planned as a shrine for 20 years, now 
faces destruction. 

The District has condemned as unsanitary 
the Victorian edifice at 318 Independence 
Avenue SE., the first home Sousa owned and 
where he lived from about 1900 to World 
War I. Unless the Condemnation Board is 
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dissuaded or the home repaired, it will be 
razed. 

With it will go the last chance to memo- 
rialize America’s premier bandsman within 
walls that he knew, since his birthplace at 
636 G Street SE., was chopped up into apart- 
ments. 

Efforts to make the home a museum in 
the early forties and middle fifties flopped. 
But another effort has been mounted. 

Sousa’s daughter, Helen Sousa Abert of 
New York, who owns the house, entrusted 
it a few years back to the Sousa Memorial 
Committee. 

So when the District told her last week 
she had only until May 9 to ask for a stay, 
she turned to the committee. 

This, apparently, is fine by the Con- 
demnation Board. At its meeting Wednes- 
day it probably will shelve the matter until 
the committee acts, Director Richard L. 
Mattingly said. 

The committee itself will meet informally 
this week in Coral Gables, Fla., where its 
chairman, Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann 
of Arlington, former Marine Band director, 
will be visiting Otto Kraushaar, president 
of the American Bandmasters Association. 

Kraushaar, who played in Sousa’s band, 
said a fund-raising scheme would be mulled 
over. Mrs. Abert estimates $50,000 to 
$100,000 is needed. 

She stands ready, she said, to furnish sev- 
eral rooms with her father’s belongings and 
to give a roomful of his trophies, his 
music library, books of press clippings, pic- 
tures and such memorabilia as batons. The 
Library of Congress already has the manu- 
scripts of his marches. 

“There’s so much talk about culture and 
the arts in Washington,” said Mrs. Abert, 
“it would seem rather wicked to drop this. 
It’s unique.” 





[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 9, 
1961] 


MEMORIAL TO “MARCH KING’’—HOUSE BILL To 
PRESERVE SOUSA HOME WOULD’ BLOCK 
CAPITOL HILL EXPANSION 


Legislation was introduced yesterday to 
preserve the Capitol Hill home of John 
Philip Sousa. The bill includes a provision 
which would block efforts of the Government 
to purchase a block of Capitol Hill property. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
CarRROLL D. Kearns, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, besides providing for the Sousa 
memorial, would require a comprehensive 
plan for development, preservation and im- 
provement before any Federal money could 
be spent to purchase or demolish buildings 
in the area around the Capitol. 

The Republicans’ Capitol Hill Club, at 214 
First Street SE., has already been purchased 
for $600,000 but other residences and small 
businesses in the area scheduled to be taken 
over, bounded by Independence Avenue, First 
and Second Streets SE., are still to be af- 
fected. The eminent domain proceedings 
have come under attack by area residents 
who charge that the payments to be made 
are both inadequate and inequitable. 

The Kearns bill would establish a 14-mem- 
ber presidentially appointed board to acquire 
the Sousa residence at 318 Independence 
Avenue SE. and maintain it as a shrine. 

Kearns submitted the measure after read- 
ing in the Washington Post that the resi- 
dence of the famed bandsman had been con- 
demned by the District as unsanitary. 

If it is razed, it will end years of effort to 
memorialize Sousa within a home that he 
knew. His birthplace at 636 G Street SE. is 
no longer available for a shrine. His birth- 
place was restored by R. C. King & Asso- 
ciates into a home quite similar to the origi- 
nal home, but with an apartment on the first 
floor. 

In view of the Condemnation Board’s pend- 
ing action, the Sousa Memorial Committee, 
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which has been entrusted with the preserva- 
tion of the Independence Avenue dwelling 
by Sousa’s daughter, announced it intended 
to consider a fund-raising effort to save the 
home. 

Under Kearns’ bill, however, the proposed 
14-member board would be authorized to 
conduct a nationwide fund-raising cam- 
paign. The board would include 10 mem- 
bers appointed by the President and the con- 
ductors of the Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Force bands. 

The proposed legislation, amending the 
District Redevelopment Act, goes beyond the 
preservation of the Sousa home and seeks to 
protect other Capitol Hill residences and 
businesses. 





The Late John Cashmore—“Mr. 
Brooklyn” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in all its 
history the Borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has had no more able proponent than its 
late President John Cashmore. To his 
waning moments his life was given to his 
office and his people. About the duties 
of the borough president he said: ‘I love 
the work and I love Brooklyn and I never 
want to do anything else.” 

The 20 years he served as chief execu- 
tive of the Nation’s most populous county 
followed 18 years during which he was a 
distinguished legislator in the State as- 
sembly, member of the city council, and 
alderman. World War I began his up- 
front career; he joined the infantry. 
Returning to Brooklyn in 1922 he became 
the candidate of the fifth assembly dis- 
trict for the State legislature. His op- 
ponent was seemingly unbeatable. The 
young candidate and his supporters 
staged a dynamic campaign. 

He was 1 of 10 children of a proud, 
devoted mother who had immigrated 
from Canada. She had been widowed 
when John was 14 and she had seen him 
leave school to help support the family. 
He worked as a bellhop, newsboy, truck- 
man, and eventually became the proprie- 
tor of a furniture business. On behalf 
of her son she wrote a letter to every 
mother in the district—John was always 
proud of that letter which read: 

My youngest son, John, is running for the 
assembly. He is a good boy and I do wish 
you’d vote for him. 


The young campaigner won the elec- 
tion to the surprise of everyone but his 
friends and family and never again left 
public office. 

His abilities, vigor and warm personal- 
ity won him many new friends. Among 
them, James A. Farley, who became his 
Albany roommate, Alfred E. Smith and 
James J. Walker. Like General Farley 
he became a party leader of stature as 
well as an outstanding public official. 
In the troublous postwar years he be- 
came leader of the Kings County Demo- 
cratic organization and helped build it 
to its position as the strongest in the 
State of New York. 
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John Cashmore knew not only how to 
campaign, he knew how to win, fairly 
and cleanly. And as his first victory was 
an upset, so were others. 

In 1924 he defeated an incumbent on 
the board of aldermen by 37 votes. No 
one in New York City ever came that 
close to defeating John Cashmore for 
office again. 

He was a striking 6-footer, whose 
warmth, wit and wisdom made him a 
platform natural. No smile was more 
engaging because none was more gen- 
uine. He was hailed as a speaker be- 
cause his words packed the power of 
truth and sincerity. He was that rare 
combination of dauntless leader and 
capable administrator. In 1940 he suc- 
ceeded Raymond V. Ingersoll as borough 
president. He won reelection to that 
office in 1941, 1945, 1949, 1953, and 1957. 
In the last two elections the Republican 
Party, to its credit, recognized that on 
his record of merit, no one could dis- 
place John Cashmore as long as he chose 
torun. They endorsed him. 

Of his extraordinary accomplishments 
the New York Times in its editorial of 
May 8 said: 

JOHN CASHMORE 


In the nearly 40 years John Cashmore was 
in public life enormous changes have taken 
place in Brooklyn. As borough president 
for the past 20 years he was responsible for 
@ great many of them. Some of these will 
serve as monuments for many years to his 
tremendous interest and pride in the bor- 
ough where he was born and where he lived 
all his life. 

Probably the best known and admired of 
the improvements for which he was respon- 
sible are the $250 million civic center, which 
has completely altered the appearance of 
downtown Brooklyn, and the downtown 
Brooklyn educational complex which now 
provides educational opportunities for 36,000 
high school, public and private college stu- 
dents daily. 


And on the same day, the New York 
World Telegram, “Voice of Brooklyn,” by 
Roland Eckman: 


CASHMORE’s Work STANDS AS MEMORIAL TO 
Hmm 


It's a little early, just a few hours after his 
death, to speak of memorials to John Cash- 
more. We do so today, in the full shock of 
his loss, because among our first thoughts 
when we heard the news was the idea that 
Mr. Cashmore’s memorials—the ones we're 
sure he would prize most—are already here 
and are destined to survive, 

The first of these is the almost universal 
affection he inspired in his fellow Brooklyn- 
ites. Mr. Cashmore was in public life 39 
years. He was borough president since 1940. 
That’s a long time in politics and in the 
course of it he undoubtedly made some ene- 
mies. It is a tribute to John Cashmore that 
he made many more friends. 

The second memorial is the Civic Center. 
The borough’s younger citizens probably 
can’t imagine the snarl and tangle and 
blight that surrounded Borough Hall not so 
many years ago. All of that has been swept 
away and has been replaced by public and 
private buildings, acres of greenery, a smooth 
flow of traffic, in short, a downtown Brooklyn 
that is a model of city planning. 

There are those who may argue with this 
or that aspect of the plan, this or that 
building design. But all can respect the 
vision of the overall plan and the fight to 
see it realized, and for this Brooklyn can 
thank John Cashmore. 

We are sure all citizens of Brooklyn will 
join us in extending their sympathies to 
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Mr. Cashmore’s wife and family. It will be 
a long time before the borough again will 
have someone it can call “Mr. Brooklyn.” 


Sunday evening, May 7, John Cash- 
more was doing what he loved best, aid- 
ing the underprivileged at a fund- 
raising dinner to assist the work of the 
Williamsburgh Setilement House. On 
the way home, in the words of Michael 
O’Brien (the Daily News Reporter who 
is Brooklyn’s best biographer) —“God 
did what no man or woman on this crazy 
whirling globe could to—tell John Cash- 
more to quit.” 

Among his friends, those of us in 
Brooklyn who learned from John and 
leaned on him for counsel will miss him 
most. His advice was sage and sound 
because he knew and loved Brooklyn. 
But our loss is not to be compared to 
that of his family’s—a devoted husband, 
father, and grandfather. I trust that 
his wife Edythe Cashmore and his son 
James and his family will find solace in 
the realization that his deeds, monu- 
ments, and memorials will long surround 
them. John Cashmore found Brooklyn 
as an adolescent. While it raised him, 
he raised Brooklyn. He made his 
mark—everywhere. He is “Mr. Brook- 
lyn.” 





Address By Hon. Clark W. Thompson, of 
Texas, at Rice Millers Convention, 
Galveston, Tex., May 5, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, some 
men have the happy faculty for making 
difficult tasks appear easy—and that is 
the way in which our colleague, the 
Honorable CLarK THompson, of Texas, 
handles his duties as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rice—now the Oil- 
seeds and Rice Subcommittee—of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

As an indication of how he works 
effectively to represent not alone the 
constituents of the Ninth District of 
Texas, but the Nation and the Congress 
in its relations with our citizens, it is 
a pleasure and a privilege to call atten- 
tion to the address given by Repre- 
sentative THompson before the Rice Mill- 
ers Association convention held last 
weekend in Galveston, Tex.: 

Appress OF CLarK W. THOMPSON, OF TEXAS, 
At Rice MILLERS CONVENTION, GALVESTON, 
Tex., Fripay, May 5, 1961 
I am very highly complimented by the 

invitation to confer with you in behalf of 

the Rice Subcommittee at your annual con- 
vention. I have worked, for many years, 

with the Rice Millers Association and I 

think it is safe to say that all of our re- 

lationship has been pleasant and I hope 
that you have profited by it. 

You will be interested in the background 
of the various commodities subcommittees 
in general and the Rice Subcommittee in 
particular. Some 6 years ago, when the 
Democrats reorganized the Congress, our 
chairman, the Honorable Haro.tp Coo.Ler, 
of North Carolina, and our vice chairman, 
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our own Bos PoaceE, of Waco, conceived the 
idea that each basic commodity should have 
a special group with which to resolve the 
various problems peculiar to that com- 
modity. 

Perhaps because the congressional dis- 
trict which I represent produces more rice 
than any other in the United States, I was 
named to head this particular subcommit- 
tee. With me since the beginning on the 
Democratic side is E. C. (“‘Toox” as we call 
him) Garnines, of Arkansas, who has al- 
Ways been a grand member for me to work 
with and I am sure that you would say 
the same. 

Grant, of Alabama, McMiILLaNn, of South 
Carolina, ALBERT, of Oklahoma, ABBITT, of Vir- 
ginia, Coap, of Iowa, and McSwEEN, of Loui- 
siana are the other Democratic members. 

On the Republican side, the senior mem- 
ber is Pace BELCHER, of Oklahoma, with 
FINDLEY, of Illinois, Dor, of Kansas, BEER- 
MANN, Of Nebraska, and REIFEL, of South 
Dakota. 

We have not transacted much business 
thus far, but I have already learned very 
much to my satisfaction that these mem- 
bers are all interested in the subject of rice 
and also oil seeds which is a new respon- 
sibility of our subcommittee. 

I note with particular pleasure the 
presence here, today, of Harotp McSwEEn, of 
Louisiana, and BEN REIFEL, of South Dakota, 
who have come here to take part in our 
conference. 

In the years gone by, this subcommittee 
has been blessed with the most pleasant 
kind of relationship with the entire rice in- 
dustry. It is an industry which we have 
always found is particularly easy to work 
with whether it be producers, warehousemen, 
or millers. When you have a problem, you 
have the habit of thrashing it out before- 
hand among yourselves. Then, you take it 
up with the Department of Agriculture, and 
finally you bring it to our committee all 
wrapped up in a nice package and generally 
ready for me to simply write it in bill form 
and drop it in the legislative hopper. 

Since any differences of opinion have been 
ironed out before Congress ever sees the leg- 
islation, we generally pass our bills by unani- 
mous consent. When we have had opposi- 
tion in the past, it has never been of a 
serious nature. Let’s hope that as long as I 
serve you, we can say the same thing. 

Later this year, I would like to bring 
this subcommittee back to the rice belt to 
spend a few days observing the production 
and the operations of all phases of your 
business. Speaking for myself, and I be- 
lieve I voice the opinions of the rest of us, 
we have a lot to learn. You in the industry 
can certainly teach us. Both sides would 
profit tremendously from such a visit. 

If there are problems confronting us at 
the time, we could hold some hearings, 
something which I always like to do at the 
grassroots, to give producers who could not 
otherwise present their views to the Con- 
gress the opportunity which the Constitution 
provides to every citizen to make his voice 
heard in the Legislative Halls. 

Maybe they can’t come to Washington, 
but we can bring Washington to them. 

At the moment, two pieces of legislation 
are before the committee. One is our suc- 
cession of interest bill which is ready for 
action as soon as we receive the Department 
report. The measure is a very simple one 
and I have informal advice that the report 
will be favorable as it was last year. 

It provides for the transfer of acreage his- 
tory where a producer withdraws from the 
production of rice. It lets him transfer to a 
son, son-in-law, grandson, or nephew. 

The Secretary has covered the provisions 
of this bill by written regulations in the 
past, but the attorneys for the Department 
feel that there should be statutory expres- 
sion to protect both sides. 


ee emer, 
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Since you are all more familiar with it 
than I am, I shall not take the time today 
to elaborate. 

I see no reason why we should have any 
legislative problems in passing the bill since 
it does not affect any commodity except 
rice, and as a matter of fact, it only gives 
the rice industry in Texas and California, 
where we have hip-pocket allotments, the 
same privileges that the producers in other 
States already have. 

Another piece of legislation which I re- 
cently introduced is designed to make rice 
more attractive for the school lunch pro- 
gram. There is constant resistance to the in- 
clusion of rice because some who administer 
the school lunch program think that it 
should be enriched and that it should be 
packaged in a more sanitary container than 
is presently the practice. 

Another very important factor is the size 
of the packages. 

This bill would require rice which is stored 
in commodity credit warehouses to be in 
packages of not more than 25 pounds so 
that they could be easily handled by the 
cooks and thus be more attractive for the 
school lunch program. So much for rice 
legislation. 

I don’t see why we should have any partic- 
ular trouble passing that bill but, of course, 
I always run scared on legislation and never 
count it in the bag until it is signed by 
the President. However, at the moment, it 
looks all right to me. 

Now as to legislation generally, the so- 
called Cooley bill, H.R. 6400, is in the mill 
and is being thoroughly aired out in the 
committee. There are some basic differences 
of opinion and, as is so often the case, the 
good parts of the bill are lost sight of and 
the snipers get busy on the part they 
don’t like meanwhile condemning the en- 
tire legislation which, of course, is very fool- 
ish. The bill contains such things as the 
school milk program, Public Law 480, and 
various other generally noncontroversial 
items. 

The real controversy is over the proposal 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to consult 
with the grassroots committees in the various 
commodities to find out what sort of pro- 
gram the farmers, themselves, desire; then to 
thrash out the legislative features in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and finally to sub- 
mit the proposal to the Congress. 

The original idea was to give Congress the 
veto power just as it has in the Hoover 
committee recommendations. This has not 
proven to be acceptable to the Congress and 
whatever happens, we will have to retain, in 
the Congress, legislative jurisdiction—in 
other words, we will pass laws; we will 
naturally consider any recommendation 
which the Secretary sends up; but we will 
act on it affirmatively rather than negatively. 

This is not a serious difference of opinion 
atall. The basic idea of consulting with the 
producers is as sound as it could be, and it 
reflects what I believe to be an excellent at- 
titude on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. After all, this is exactly what we 
do in the rice industry. You get your heads 
together, decide what you want, clear it with 
the Department, and then bring it to the 
Congress. And, that is just exactly what he 
wants the other commodity groups to do. 

I shall not undertake any detailed discus- 
sion of the legislation because it is so un- 
certain at the moment that we might just be 
spinning our wheels. 

I do strongly recommend that you con- 
sider with open minds whatever proposals 
come from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Please realize that now, for the first time in 
many years, we have a Secretary who is try- 
ing to do something for agriculture and to 
Stabilize the position of agriculture in the 
broad economy of the counjry. 

It is a refreshing change, and any man 
who tries as hard as Secretary Orville Free- 
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man is trying surely deserves a friendly con- 
sideration on our part. 

This day has been a great pleasure and 
privilege for me. You are here in my home- 
town and I am glad that you have been so 
cordially received. It has been wonderful to 
work with and for you. I trust we will be 
together for a long time. 





The Need for a Naval Hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23 the House passed H.R. 5000, 
the military construction authorization 
bill for this year. Included in its provi- 
sions was a sorely needed item for con- 
struction of a naval hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif. The sum authorized was 
$8,763,000. No cost for land acquisition 
is involved because land required is be- 
ing donated to the Government. 

Subsequently, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee deleted this item from 
the bill. The bill passed the Senate in 
this form. 

The priority for this item is great. 
The Department of Defense and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget fully support the 
project. It is respectfully submitted 
that it should be restored. This can be 
done in conference. 

Long Beach, Calif., has the third larg- 
est concentration of naval ships in the 
country, exceeded only by Norfolk, Va., 
and San Diego, Calif. Long Beach is 
the home port of 112 Navy ships. There 
are approximately 32,000 active-duty 
personnel in ships homeported at Long 
Beach and 16,700 active-duty personnel 
ashore of all services within a 30-mile 
radius of the proposed hospital site. 
Additionally, there are 3,400 Army and 
5,900 Air Force personnel stationed in 
the area requiring medical support. 

Long Beach is the hub of the large 
military community, afloat and ashore, 
in the entire Los Angeles-Long Beach 
metropolitan area of over 5 million pop- 
ulation. If a naval hospital is not pro- 
vided, these thousands of active-duty 
personnel in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area will continue to be without the 
adequate and timely medical and hos- 
pital care to which they are legally and 
morally entitled, and continued deteri- 
oration of the welfare and morale of 
these personnel can be expected. 

The mission of the naval base at Los 
Angeles is to provide logistic support to 
fleet units and other designated com- 
mands. In addition to assistance to the 
forces afloat of ships repair, supply, 
and other support elements, a naval 
base must provide for the care and the 
hospitalization of the sick, injured, or 
wounded entrusted with the complex 
and hazardous task of maintaining our 
fleet in readiness for war. To do this 
adequately, medical facilities must be 
available. This moral responsibility of 
our Government is understood and fully 
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met in most instances throughout the 
Naval Establishment, but in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area it is paradoxi- 
cal that our naval base, supporting the 
third largest group of ships homeported 
in the United States, does not include 
a naval hospital. Other than an 86—bed 
Army station hospital at Fort Mac- 
Arthur and a 40-bed dispensary at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, El] Toro, there 
is no existing similar-type facility within 
80 miles of Long Beach. 

The hospital ship Haven berthed at 
the naval station in an in-service-in- 
reserve status, is being used as an interim 
hospital facility and although it has an 
authorized allowance of 425 beds, only 
350 of these can be considered to be 
usable for this interim mission. In ad- 
dition, the facilities of Haven are such 
that only active-duty and retired males 
can be accommodated, There are no 
suitable accommodations for service- 
women. The ship is old. It was designed 
as a seagoing ambulance, which may 
have been adequate for the evacuation 
of casualties from forward areas in 
World War II, but is entirely unsuitable 
as a substitute for a hospital ashore. 
Its deficiencies include lack of facilities 
to promote a healthful, rapid conva- 
lescence. Crowded compartments, bunks 
in tiers of two and three, critically exces- 
sive noise levels, lack of accommoda- 
tions for visiting, and exposed ducts, 
piping, etc., which preclude proper 
cleanliness, are included among the fac- 
tors which militate against fully satis- 
factory hospital services being provided 
forces afloat and ashore in the Long 
Beach area. 

This naval base is the only naval base 
in the continental United States that 
does not have a naval hospital. Below 
is a recap of the other naval bases, their 
attendant naval hospitals, and approxi- 
mate distance of hospital from base 
headquarters area: 


Approxi- 
mate 
miles 

Naval base Hospital located at— from 
head- 
quarters 
area 
Boston, Mass-------- Chelsea, Mass_--....- 0 
Newport, R.I__---.-- Newport, R.I_...-.-- 0 
Portsmouth, N.H_...| Portsmouth, N.H-_-- 0 
New York, Brook- St. Albans, ess 15-20 
lyn, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa__-_- Philadelphia, Pa____. 0 
Norfolk, Va.-....----- Portsmouth, Va__._-- 8-10 
Key West, Fla_.----- Key West, Fla_..___- 0 
Charleston, 8.C__.--- Charleston, 8.C_..... 0 
San Diego, Calif__...| Sam Diego, Calif__.-_- 0 
San Francisco, Calif..| Oakland, Calif.__.__- 15-20 
Bremerton, Wash....| Bremerton, Wash---- 0 
Pearl Harbor, Pearl Harbor, 0 
Hawaii. Hawaii. 


While there are no naval bases in the 
8th or 9th naval districts, a naval hos- 
pital is located at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and Great Lakes, IIl., to serve the needs 
of these respective areas. 

The limited number of beds previously 
mentioned at Fort MacArthur, San Pe- 
dro, and at the dispensary, Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro, added to those of 
the hospital ship Haven, whose inade- 
quacies have been previously stated, can- 
not begin to provide the required and 
expected medical care for this vast mili- 
tary population. Continual reliance 
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cannot be expected from Haven due to 
the possibility of an emergency commit- 
ment elsewhere such as could be caused 
again by a limited war or disaster. 
Haven was active during the Korean 
crisis and the “Passage to Freedom” 
evacuation in Indochina in 1954. 

Other than the limited facilities men- 
tioned above, the nearest adequate hos- 
pitals are located at Camp Pendleton— 
600 beds—and at San Diego—1,750 
beds—distances of 80 and 110 miles re- 
spectively. Long Beach-based person- 
nel use these hospitals, but this situa- 
tion is analogous to Washington, D.C., 
personnel traveling to Richmond, Va., or 
Wilmington, Del.; to Charleston, S.C., 
personnel traveling to Savannah, Ga.; to 
Norfolk, Va., personnel traveling to Rich- 
mond, Va.; or to Boston personnel travel- 
ing to Portland, Maine, for hospital care. 

Although of secondary importance as 
compared to the active forces, the re- 
quirements of service dependents and 
retired personnel should also be consid- 
ered. There are 21,800 Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps retired in the area, 22,900 
dependents of active-duty personnel, and 
21,800 dependents of retired personnel. 
The disadvantages of the distances to 
Camp Pendleton and San Diego are ob- 
vious, particularly in the case of the 
dependent women and children who 
either do not have private cars or do not 
drive. The net result of the absence of 
suitable medical and hospital facilities 
in the Long Beach area is that adequate 
care is not readily available for the per- 
sonnel to whom the Government has 
this responsibility. As a consequence, 
their welfare and morale have deterio- 
rated and will continue to suffer unless 
the situation is corrected. The recently 
expanded Medicare program wherein 
dependents can consult civilian doctors 
and use civilian medical facilities under 
certain restrictions has tended to al- 
leviate this condition. However, it does 
not authorize outpatient care for many 
medical needs, and when the medical 
care is authorized the serviceman pays 
part of the expense. 

With the mounting cost of Medicare 
in civilian hospitals, it is considered that 
the Long Beach Naval Hospital would 
pay for itself in a few years. From in- 
formation obtained from the Blue Cross 
office in Los Angeles, 4747 West Sun- 
set Boulevard, in the Greater Los Ange- 
les area alone since January 1960, av- 
erage monthly hospital cost for Armed 
Forces dependents under Medicare has 
been $363,000. This amount does not 
include approximately $145,000 per 
month cost of doctors’ fees under Medi- 
care. Sixty-five percent of the Medi- 
care costs in the Greater Los Angeles 
area are incurred by Navy and Marine 
dependents. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that funds in the amount of $225,- 
000 per month would be saved in de- 
pendent medical costs alone, that is, 
tonsillectomies, examinations, labora- 
tory tests, X-rays, and the like, if a na- 
val hospital were constructed in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area. 

When the former naval hospital, 
which the Navy had to vacate and trans- 
fer to the Veterans’ Administration in 
1950 under a preemptory order of then 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, was 
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started in 1941, the fleet based here had 
its own hospital ship. There were so 
many hospital cases requiring treatment 
in facilities ashore, however, that a con- 
venient hospital was needed. Before the 
hospital was completed, the patients 
were sent by ambulance to San Diego. 
Traffic conditions were hazardous and 
numerous accidents occurred. To ac- 
commodate such patients, the Long 
Beach Naval Hospital was built. Dur- 
ing the year before it was closed, even 
during the slump in military activity 
following World War II, about 550 ac- 
tive military personnel were being cared 
for at all times. 

The proposed hospital will be smaller 
than the former one but the need for a 
naval hospital in Long Beach is just as 
urgent today as it was in 1941. Under 
today’s world conditions the fleet and its 
shore support activities must operate 
with much greater intensity than in the 
period between World War I- and Korea. 
The availability of proper medical care 
is a necessary prerequisite for the morale 
and operating efficiency of this fleet. 

The logical means of correcting this 
military medical problem in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach area is to construct the 
500-bed naval hospital. Approval of this 
project is urgently needed. This can 
best be accomplished most economically 
on the land which the city of Long Beach 
has so generously set aside for this pur- 
pose at the nominal cost to the Govern- 
ment of $10. 





Healthy Economic Growth With 
Economic Stability 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, 1961, Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon made a most important 
address at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
It is worthy of the attention of every 
Member of Congress. I set it forth in 
full: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DovuGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF NEWSPAPER Epirors, STATLER-HILTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., Apri 21, 1961 


It is a pleasure to be here and to share 
with you the administration’s thinking 
about some of the pressing economic prob- 
iems that have a bearing upon our Nation’s 
present and future well-being. 

To begin with, I think one can fairly say 
that there is a substantial consensus in our 
country today on national economic goals: 

We want a steadily expanding economy, 
based upon a strengthened system of free 
enterprise; 

We want a rate of growth sufficient to give 
us an ever-rising standard of living and to 
provide jobs for all; 

We want to assure the education of our 
youth and the health and security of those 
who are growing old; 

We want an economy that can adequately 
provide for our national defense and fur- 
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nish our fair share of the development needs 
of less fortunate peoples in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America; 

We want to accomplish all of this in an 
atmosphere of relative price stability. 

Inevitably there will be differences among 
us over the means we should employ to 
achieve our objectives. But we must not 
permit such differences to obscure our basic 
agreement. We must recognize that unless 
all elements in our society work together, 
we cannot mobilize the massive effort re- 
quired of our Nation in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the sixties. 

Before considering the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies we should follow to achieve 
our objectives, let us look briefly at ourselves 
as we are today: 

We are a people who have built what is 
clearly the strongest and most advanced 
economy onearth. But, as recent experience 
demonstrates, we have not mastered the art 
of keeping our economy operating at the 
highest sustainable levels. 

The recession from which we are now be- 
ginning to emerge has been relatively mild. 
For example, in terms of constant dollars 
which allow for inflation, gross national 
product is now only 2.2 percent below last 
year’s peak, compared with a decline of 4.7 
percent in the 1958 recession. Personal in- 
come and industrial production have also 
fallen less than in previous postwar re- 
cessions. 

However, before we take too much satis- 
faction from these figures, let us remember 
that they are relative. The absolute figures 
tell a far different story: Current unem- 
ployment, with 6.9 percent of our labor force 
out of work, approaches the worst days of 
the 1958 setback. A record number of our 
cities are classified as areas of substantial 
unemployment. 

Why, in view of the relative mildness of the 
recession, do we have 5% million people un- 
employed? 

The answer is clear: We have not been 
producing at our full capacity for some 
years. Even last year, at the point of high- 
est production in our history, our economy 
was operating well below its potential, and 
we still had 5 percent of our labor force un- 
employed. We can and must do better in 
the future. Meanwhile, until we find ways 
to improve the overall performance of our 
economy, the extent of current unemploy- 
ment demands prompt and forthright ac- 
tion by the Federal Government. President 
Kennedy has, therefore, taken a number of 
steps to speed recovery: 

The annual veterans’ dividend of $250 
million, ordinarily paid out over the course 
of a year, was paid in full during March. 

Tax refunds were speeded up, and we are 
now $500 million ahead of last year’s pace. 

Government programs have been expedit- 
ed by the prompt obligation of available 
funds. 

Most important, a temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation bill has been enacted. 

These actions, together with increased de- 
fense spending that got underway last fall 
and reduced revenues stemming from the 
recession, have created a budgetary deficit 
of about $2 billion in the current fiscal year. 
Such a deficit is not a cause for alarm in 
times like these. On the contrary, it is a 
stimulus to recovery that can, and should, 
be readily offset by surpluses as prosperity 
returns. 

Another deficit is in prospect for fiscal 
1962: $1 of about $3 billion. This, too, will 
be entirely appropriate. The economy will 
require the stimulating effect of a modest 
deficit in the coming fiscal year if it is to 
move forward at an adequate pace. 

The innate strength of our economy, the 
increase in Government outlays which I have 
mentioned, and the automatic action of the 
so-called built-in budgetary stabilizers, are 
apparently putting an end to the current 
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recession. Looking backward we may well 
find that the turning point was reached 
early in March. But, unless we act ener- 
getically, recovery is likely to be sluggish, 
just as the decline was gradual and slow. 

No matter what the pace of our recovery 
from the recession, there are major problems 
confronting us which must be solved if we 
are to realize our full economic potential. 
We must find ways first to achieve and then 
to maintain production at full capacity. We 
must insure employment for our steadily 
growing labor force. At the same time, we 
must preserve reasonable price stability. 

If we balance these goals against our ac- 
complishments, I think it obvious that new 
and forward looking governmental action is 
called for. . 

Excessive Federal spending is clearly un- 
desirable. But our minimum national needs 
must be met. Let me cite those which merit 
highest priority: 

First. After careful reexamination, the 
President has concluded that we must in- 
crease our defense expenditures in the com- 
ing fiscal year by 114 percent, or about $650 
million. Surely, no one can logically ques- 
tion our need or our capacity to spend what- 
ever is required for our Nation’s security. 

Second. We are confronted by a shameful 
lag in education. More education will, of 
course, assure the flowering of our national 
culture. But, beyond this, we must rec- 
ognize that education today lies at the very 
root of a nation’s power and well-being. 
Without adequate education, we cannot hope 
to achieve the economic growth we desire. 
Our shortcomings in providing our citizens 
with education according to their needs and 
capacities is a blight upon our future. The 
problem has grown so large that an addi- 
tional Federal contribution is clearly and 
urgently required. 

Third. We must supply the ever-growing 
needs of our municipalities: slum clearance, 
improved transportation, modern sewage 
facilities, and increased water supply. These 
needs are placing an unbearable burden 
upon our larger cities. 

We can and we must fulfill these needs. 
Fortunately, if our economy operates at full 
capacity, our present tax system can yield 
@ surplus of several Dillion dollars. Our 
problem is not, therefore, how to raise ad- 
ditional revenues but to get our economy 
operating at higher levels. Moreover, in set- 
ting tax policy, our most difficult task is not 
obtaining more revenue but strengthening 
and modernizing our whole tax system so 
as to stimulate growth and improve equity. 
One of our major objectives is thorough- 
going tax reform. An extensive review is 
now underway and we expect to present 
concrete recommendations to the Congress 
next January. 

In the meantime, there is one important 
tax reform that cannot wait: This is legisla- 
tion to spur the modernization of our plant 
and equipment. It is an unpleasant fact 
that our plant equipment is growing older 
year by year. By contrast, thanks to more 
liberal investment incentives than are avail- 
able under our laws, Western Europe and 
Japan are modernizing at a much faster rate. 
We must step up our rate of modernization 
if we are to maintain our Nation’s competi- 
tive position. The installation of new and 
more efficient equipment is of prime im- 
portance in enabling us to meet foreign com- 
Petition in the drive for export markets 
which are so essential to improving our bal- 
ance of payments. 

Since the installation of modern equip- 
ment means that labor can produce more, 
we must recognize that it may complicate 
the problem of unemployment. However, 
modernization will also increase jobs in the 
capital goods industries. Indeed, we esti- 
mate that the tax incentive President Ken- 
nedy has recommended should lead to an 

of from $2 to $3 billion a year in 
expenditures for plant and equipment. 
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Some 250,000 new jobs would be required 
to provide this equipment. In addition, at 
least aS many more people would find em- 
ployment as an indirect result of these ex- 
penditures. Although major benefits to 
economic growth will accrue over the longer 
run, it is also clear that this tax incentive 
will have a substantial effect in speeding our 
recovery from recession. And, as our econ- 
omy speeds up, increased consumer and busi- 
ness demand will expand the variety and 
volume of goods produced, thus creating new 
jobs to replace those eliminated by increased 
productivity. This is the way of future 
progress. 

The legislation the President has requested 
is carefully designed to promote increased 
spending for modernization and expansion. 
Its enactment is necessary to speed full re- 
covery and promote rapid growth thereafter. 
Initially, it will result in some loss of reve- 
nue. To compensate for this loss, he is ask- 
ing that a number of serious tax defects 
be corrected: 

First. Expense accounts—an area where 
abuse has virtually become a national scan- 
dal. Tighter enforcement of the present law 
is not an adequate solution, for it would put 
an unacceptably heavy discretionary burden 
upon Government tax auditors. What is 
needed is a new and stricter legislative defini- 
tion of allowable deductions. This is what 
we are asking. 

Second. We are asking for withholding at 
the source of interest and dividends. Our 
best estimate is that about $3 billion of in- 
come from interest and dividends goes un- 
reported every year. This situation is clear- 
ly unfair to all wage earners and, indeed, 
to the majority of taxpayers. We are ask- 
ing that it be corrected by a workable with- 
holding provision that, as in the case of 
wages, will collect at the source a substantial 
portion of the tax on interest and dividend 
income. 

Third. We are asking for repeal of the 4 
percent dividend credit. This credit was 
adopted in 1954 in an attempt to lighten the 
double taxation of dividend income. But, at 
only 4 percent, it has not served its purpose. 
Furthermore, it gives considerably greater 
benefit to those in the higher income brack- 
ets than to the vast majority of stockholders. 
This favoritism in the law is unhealthy and 
should be ended. The related $50 exemption 
should also be dropped. 

Finally, we seek an end to tax provisions 
that encourage American business operations 
abroad through the use of tax havens. We 
also want to withdraw preferential tax treat- 
ment for American capital going into indus- 
trially advanced countries, for such treat- 
ment discriminates against the investment 
of capital at home. These changes will have 
a@ needed and favorable impact upon our 
basic balance of payments deficit. We are 
not, however, recommending changes in tax 
inducements for investment in underde- 
veloped countries which are an essential part 
of our overall program to help these coun- 
tries grow. 

I have briefly outlined our overall fiscal 
and budgetary thinking. I have also told 
you something of our plans for the immedi- 
ate future as regards taxation. 

Now, let me take up monetary policy. This 
is a field where we face an entirely new 
situation brought about by the recently 
achieved convertibility of foreign currencies. 
Convertibility permits owners of liquid funds 
to shift them freely from one world financial 
center to another in search of higher interest 
rates. Therefore, the extremely low short- 
term interest rates of previous recessions 
could have dangerous repercussions today. 
Short-term interest rates much below present 
levels might well touch off a renewed outflow 
of dollars that could imperil our balance of 
payments and the soundness of our dollar. 

Nevertheless, we need low long-term rates 
to stimulate borrowing for modernization, 
plant expansion, housing construction and 
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the like just as much today as in previous 
periods of recession. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration is attempting to promote lower 
long-term interest rates without putting 
downward pressure on present short-term 
rates. For one thing, the Federal Reserve 
is now purchasing securities of all maturi- 
ties, instead of restricting itself to short- 
term Treasury bills. For another, President 
Kennedy has taken direct action in the hous- 
ing credit field which has helped to lower 
average mortgage rates by more than a 
quarter of 1 percent since the turn of the 
year. 

Far more meaningful than interest rates, 
however, is the quantity of funds flowing into 
investments. Here, we see evidence of im- 
provement in the mortgage credit area, 
where, although rates are still on the high 
side, availability of credit is no longer an 
inhibiting factor. We also see increasing 
evidence of growing municipal and corporate 
borrowing. 

Finally, since the budgetary deficits that 
are presently envisioned are modest and bear 
no comparison to the deficit of 1959, mone- 
tary policy will remain free to act in support 
of business recovery. Therefore, the sub- 
stantial increases in interest rates that char- 
acterized the 1958-59 period are not likely to 
recur this time. 

Tosum up: 

Our policies—be they budgetary, tax, or 
monetary—should have one overriding goal: 
the promotion of a healthy rate of economic 
growth within a reasonable atmosphere of 
economic stability. We must meet the needs 
of the day in the fields of defense, education, 
housing, highway construction, urban de- 
velopment, and other essentials. Fortu- 
nately, we are in a position to meet them— 
this year, and the next, and in the long 
run—without undue strain on our economy. 

We must overhaul! our tax system to pro- 
vide greater fairness and incentives for effi- 
ciency and growth, beginning with an in- 
vestment incentive this year, and following 
with a basic overhaul next year. 

We must maintain an interest rate struc- 
ture conducive to the steady flow of funds 
into investment. 

To achieve all these things will not be 
easy. But with determination and perse- 
verance we should be able to attain our goals. 
In the process, we can look forward to a 
period of growth and prosperity during the 
sixties such as this Nation has never known. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that everyone 
will agree with the Secretary’s statement 
of national and international goals. 

He also properly indicates that there 
will be some disagreement on the meth- 
ods to be used to accomplish our desires 
and our needs. 

I, for one, sincerely hope the admin- 
istration will abandon its attempt to re- 
move the tax exemption on dividends. 
That request weakens the overall tax 
plan. 

The reason for the exemption was to 
lighten the burden of double taxation. 
No one can deny that double taxation is 
unfair and inequitable. The enactment 
of this small exemption recognized that 
principle. We should not now back away 
from it but should seek an early oppor- 
tunity to further implement it. 

In fact, the same exemption should be 
extended to interest and dividends paid 
on savings accounts. 

The capital that makes up the back- 
bone of our economy comes from in- 
vestors’ stock purchases and savers’ 
thrift accounts. They supply our long- 
term funds. They need the incentives 
to invest that the administration avow- 
edly wishes to encourage. 
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There is no favoritism in giving every- 
one an exemption of the first $50. No 
one should complain that an across the 
board 4-percent exemption favors the 
recipient of $1,000 in dividends with a 
$40 exemption as against a $4 exemption 
on $100 of dividends. Both dividends 
are an aliquot part of what was left of 
corporate earnings after the full share 
of municipal, State, and Federal taxes 
was taken out of the profits. The $100 
dividend was probably the return on a 
$2,500 investment, while the $1,000 divi- 
dend was on a $25,000 investment. The 
amounts might differ but the participa- 
tion was exactly equal. Both invest- 
ments were undoubtedly made from 
funds retained as net income from earn- 
ings or profits that had already been 
fully taxed at least once and more likely 
two or three times. 





Federal Aid to Education: One View 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent discussion of the administration’s 
bill for general Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools, I have 
gone on record both in the Education 
and Labor Committee and on the floor 
of this House in stating that there is 
even less need now for such Federal aid 
than there has ever been in the past. 

It has been my constant position that 
one of the strerigths of our education 
system in this country has been the re- 
sponsibility for elementary and second- 
ary school education on the local school 
district level with assistance from the 
State. I believe that if this is in any 
way weakened by the assumption of gen- 
eral responsibility by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—our educational system as a 
whole will be weakened. 

In school construction, President Ken- 
nedy says that we need 600,000 new 
classrooms in the next 10 years. At 
first glance, that seems to indicate a 
pressing need—almost an emergency 
situation that might justify Federal aid. 
At first glance, it might also suggest that 
local and State governments are over- 
burdened to the extent that they can- 
not solve their primary and secondary 
educational needs. If these first impres- 
sions were, in fact, borne out by a deeper 
research into the problem, then I know 
my views would be far different on this 
subject than they are today. But a 
further study of the problem does not 
verify the widespread need that is im- 
plied in the essence of the administra- 
tion’s proposal. 

Bearing in mind the need for 600,000 
new classrooms in the next decade, the 
facts are that State and local communi- 
ties are building classrooms at a rate of 
10,000 per year greater than the Presi- 
dent’s estimated needs. In other words, 
if State and local communities continue 
to build at the rate they have for the 
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past 6 years—a rate of approximately 
70,000 per year—in the next 6 years on 
a national average all of the backlog will 
be eliminated, classrooms will be pro- 
vided for all increase in enrollment, and 
obsolete classrooms will be replaced. 
Coupled with these facts is also the 
fact that the average number of pupils 
per teacher has now dropped to 24.4. 

In spite of this outstanding progress, 
I do not hesitate in recognizing that 
there will always be a need to assist in 
some areas of the country which are un- 
able to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities by themselves. But this is 
Federal aid based on actual need—a far 
different formula from that proposed in 
the administration’s bill—a formula that 
would distribute Federal money to all 
States regardless of need. 

An example of Federal aid based on 
actual need has been aid to impacted 
areas under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
These laws—which have been on the 
books since the 81st Congress—simply 
provide Federal funds for school con- 
struction and maintenance in areas 
which are overburdened by a Federal 
project like a military installation—call- 
ing for the local community to provide 
education for the children of Federal 
workers or military servicemen. This, I 
contend, is the justifiable responsibility 
of the Federal Government. Now, we 
note, that the administration has made 
the extension of these acts as a part of 
the general aid bill in a not very subtle 
attempt to gain support of the general 
aid section which, I maintain, should be 
considered on its own merits by the 
Members of this House. The inclusion 
of Public Laws 815 and 874 in this bill is 
a “vote getting gimmick’’—pure and 
simple. 

The big question to be answered in this 
session of Congress is whether the people 
of our country will be given the oppor- 
tunity to continue to assume their re- 
sponsibility in Government themselves 
or whether a progressive erosion of this 
responsibility will be caused by the as- 
sumption of this responsibility by the 
Federal Government. 

It is not a difficult decision to make 
when the question of aid to higher educa- 
tion is considered, for in higher education 
there is no political subdivision which has 
complete responsibility similar to the 
case of a local school district in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. There 
has been a great tradition of Federal 
assistance in higher education and en- 
rollment in colleges and universities will 
increase by one-third in 5 years and 
just about double in 10 years if the same 
proportion of high school graduates go 
on to college as now do so. For that 
reason I think it is important for the 
Federal Government to expand its sup- 
port if it is soundly conceived. But when 
it comes to the consideration of Federal 
aid for elementary school construction, 
the story is not the same. In effect, the 
administration is asking to give Fed- 
eral aid to correct a need that local and 
State governments are rapidly correcting 
themselves each year, and which will be 
corrected through such efforts in a com- 
paratively short time. AsI have pointed 
out, this need is being corrected on a 
national scale. On a local scale, I be- 
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lieve that my First Congressional Dis- 
trict in Minnesota is typical of the prog. 
ress which has been made—progress that 
shows the willingness of the people 
themselves to solve their own educational 
needs on the primary and secondary 
school level. 

Recently, the Albert Lea Tribune pub- 
lished a series of four articles by A] 
Schmahl, the newspaper’s managing edi- 
tor. I believe the story which is so ably 
told by Editor Schmahl will make re- 
warding reading for my fellow Members: 


WuHaT Our SCHOOLS HAvE DONE (1)—Con- 
STRUCTION, SALARY PICTURE IN AREA REFUTE 
SECRETARY RIBICOFF’S STATEMENTS 

(By Al Schmahl) 

Some weeks ago Abraham Ribicoff said, 
in effect, that there were no States in the 
Union nor any school districts in any of the 
States that did not have serious problems 
of financing education. 

Ribicoff, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, was speaking in behalf of the 
administration’s Federal aid to education 
proposals. These proposals if passed by Con- 
gress, would provide assistance to States and 
local communities for the purpose of con- 
structing schools and increasing teachers’ 
salaries. 

In an attempt to assess Ribicoff’s state- 
ment, the Tribune followed two steps: (1) 
It surveyed area school superintendents to 
determine school construction progress and 
needs, and (2) it worked up a list of salary 
levels in these schools. 


DON’T ANALYZE PROPOSAL 


The studies in no way attempt to evaluate 
the aid to education proposals. Certainly it 
is recognized that there are areas, notably 
rapidly expanding suburban communities or 
financially depressed, aging districts in which 
financing is a problem. 

The Kennedy administration’s $2.5 billion 
aid bill, while for the announced purpose 
of aid to construction or teachers’ salaries, 
is apparently built around aid per pupil 
units. The richer States (Minneseota and 
Iowa included) would receive less than those 
less wealthy, although exact terms have not 
been learned as yet. Amounts received in 
this area would not likely be more than 
about 5 percent of the normal total expendi- 
tures of some $400 per pupil unit. 

Arguments about the merits of such a 
proposal are not being considered here. The 
studies do, however, throw light on the Ribi- 
coff statement. It would appear that most 
school districts in this area, contrary to what 
Ribicoff said, are in fair financial shape, and 
they have been doing the job with the bur- 
den falling on local taxpayers. 


TWO AREAS STUDIED 

In this and subsequent articles, the Trib- 
une will examine in detail the school con- 
struction and salary picture in this area. 

Studied were 14 school districts in this 
area—Albert Lea, Alden, Blooming Prairie, 
Bricelyn, Delavan, Ellendale, Emmons, Free- 
born, Frost, Glenville, Kiester, New Richland, 
Northwood-Kensett, and Wells. Information 
was not obtained from Lake Mills and Min- 
nesota Lake. 

In some case figures were estimates, in 
others those received were rounded off. But 
despite the fact they are not accurate to the 
final degree, they point up some interesting 
things. 

ENROLLMENT GOES UP 


Total enrollment in the 14 districts ad- 
vanced from 8,000 in 1950-51 to 14,000 in 
1960-61, the decade studied. 

Part of that increase was attributable to 
population gains. But population in this 
area did not increase as rapidly as in other 
States, or in the suburbs of large cities, So 
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the enrollment increases were more likely 
due to elimination of common and independ- 
ent school districts through consolidation. 
There were variables, too. Glenville wasn’t 
organized in 1950-51. Its students were di- 
vided among various districts then. Today 
it has an enrollment of 604. 

But the point is that enrollments went up, 
in this area’s present districts by 75 percent. 
And it was up to the districts to provide 
facilities for these additional students. 


JUST BUILT SCHOOLS 


How did the 14 schools handle this job? 
They passed bond issues and built new 
schools. 

The districts, in fact, expended almost $15 
million, an average of over $1 million each, 
on new facilities. 

Today they have a bonded indebtedness 
of almost $12 million, again an average of 
almost $1 million each. But none indicate 
they are nearer than four-fifths of their debt 
limitation, and most are well below this 
figure. 

For this expenditure the 14 districts got 
some 280 new classrooms, to say nothing of a 
variety of gymnasiums, libraries, office space, 
etc. Only 53 of the classrooms were listed 
as replacement rooms. 


AND THE FUTURE 


That was the picture for the progress made 
in the last decade. But what about the fu- 
ture? What building needs still remain? 

To answer those questions, the Tribune 
had three additional queries: (1) How many 
of your classrooms will you need to replace 
in the next decade; (2) how many additional 
classrooms will you need; and (3) what are 
your present building plans? 

Total classrooms which will need to be re- 
placed numbered 72 in the 14 districts. Ad- 
ditional classroom needs totaled 47. 

That means that more classrooms are ex- 
pected to become obsolete in the decade 
ahead than in the one just past. But com- 
pared to over 220 new classrooms needed in 
the past 10 years, only 47 more are expected 
to be needed in the 10 years ahead. 

(Next: What is the building picture in the 
individual schools?) 





Wuat Our ScuHoots Have Done (2)— 
SEVENTY-NINE NEW CLASSROOMS LOCALLY IN 
DecaDE; OTHER SCHOOLS REPORT SIMILAR 
BUILDING 

(By Al Schmahl) 


(Eptror’s Nore.—Today’s article continues 
a series of school construction and teachers’ 
salaries in this area in light of Federal aid 
proposals being studied in the U.S. Senate 
this week. Today’s article deals with con- 
struction in a portion of the area schools 
surveyed. The reader should be aware that 
no valid attempt can be made to compare 
classrooms obtained for dollars spent by the 
area schools, for too many variables are in- 
volved. For example, all the schools sur- 
veyed except Emmons and Northwood in- 
cluded gymnasiums in their construction in 
the past decade, but other items such as cafe- 
terias, libraries, offices, etc., varied. For pur- 
poses of this study, only actual classrooms 
were considered, and they may be of differ- 
ent sizes. Also, construction costs were lower 
in the first part of the decade, so time of 
construction would affect costs materially.) 

Because district 241 has the largest enroll- 
ment, and had the greatest enrollment in- 
crease in the last decade, much of the schocl 
construction and needs is concentrated here. 

But despite the difference in size, Albert 
Lea actually typifies the 14 schools surveyed. 
All had to build in the last decade to meet 
needs, 
Supt. Lorne S. Ward of Albert Lea says 
enrollment here is 6,100 this year, compared 
to 3,426 a decade ago. 

The local district built 79 new classrooms 
in that time. Hawthorne, Halverson, Clarks 
Grove, Hayward, Sibley, and Oakwood Ele- 
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mentary Schools; Southwest Junior High 
School, and a high school science wing were 
among schools built during the period. 


NO REPLACEMENTS 


Ward says none were replacements for 
obsolete rooms. 

The district spent some $6 million on 
this construction, and has a current indebt- 
edness of $4,885,000. But the debt limita- 
tion is $8 million. 

Ward estimates an enrollment of 7,000 in 
another 10 years, and says the decade ahead 
will see a need for 45 more classrooms. But 
unlike in the past 10 years, 30 of these will 
be replacement rooms. 

Current plans are to build a junior high 
on the Northside. But Ward adds, “We are 
no longer as certain about future growth in 
Albert Lea as we once were. This may af- 
fect our plans for the future.” 

While Albert Lea still foresees a need for 
more construction in the decade ahead, most 
of the neighboring districts anticipate very 
little additional construction. Property tax- 
payers will undoubtedly welcome that situa- 
tion, but where it will leave these districts 
when it comes to distribution of Federal 
aids is problematical. 

In alphabetical order, these are the en- 
rollment and building statistics for neigh- 
boring schools: 

A BIG JUMP 


ALDEN.—Enrollment increased from 296 to 
586 in the decade just past, and the district 
built 18 classrooms. Eight were replace- 
ment rooms. The district spent %750,000 
on building in the last 10 years and has a 
bonded indebtedness of $720,000. Debt 
limitation is $960,000. Projected enroll- 
ment for 1970-71 is 625, but no additional 
building needs are forecast by Supt. C. W. 
Porter. 

MORE THAN DOUBLED 


BLOOMING PrRaIRIE.—Blooming has had an 
enrollment increase from 464 in 1950-51 to 
1,048 in 1960-61, Supt. Maurice McFarlin re- 
ports. The district built a 4-room addition 
in 1952 and entire new building with 24 
rooms in 1957. Some $1,200,000 was spent on 
this construction, and the present debt is 
$930,000 compared to a debt limitation of 
$1,300,000. Projected enrollment for 1970—- 
71 is 1,100, and McFarlin says 2 and possibly 
4 additional classrooms will be needed in the 
next 10 years. 

REPLACED MANY 


BriceLtyN.—Bricelyn had an _ enrollment 
gain of just 10, from 313 to 323, in the last 
decade, but Supt. Walter Babitzke reports 
16 classrooms were replaced. Total expendi- 
ture on construction was $565,000 and pres- 
ent indebtedness is $490,000 compared to a 
limitation of $568,000. Enrollment 10 years 
from now is corecast at 360, and 2 additional 
classrooms will be needed by that time. 


REMAINED SAME 


DELAVAN.—Delavan is another district 
which has seen steady enrollment, 335 now 
and also 10 years ago. But 10 classrooms, 
6 of those replacing obsolete rooms, were 
built in the decade. Supt. Henry W. Marten 
says building costs were $545,000 and the 
present indebtedness is $455,000. Enrollment 
figures in 1970-71 are expected to be about 
the same, and no additional classrooms, 
“unless possibly a kindergarten room,” are 
needed. 

WORKING ON ADDITION 


ELLENDALE.—Enrollment at Ellendale more 
than doubled in the last decade, from 300 
in 1950-51 to 620 this year, according to 
Supt. Harold F. Harris. The district built 
six classrooms in that period. No classrooms 
became obsolete. Current indebtedness is 
$418,000, compared to a limitation of $1,350,- 
000. Projected enrollment is 650. Harris 
says eight replacement classrooms and seven 
additional rooms will be needed in the decade 
ahead, and the district is presently working 
on an addition to meet these needs. 
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(Next: Construction at Emmons, Freeborn, 
Frost, Glenville, Kiester, New Richland, 
Northwood, and Wells.) 

Wuat Our ScHoots Have Done (3)—No 
MATTER WHAT THE DISTRICT, BUILDING Has 
BEEN EXTENSIVE IN THE Last DECADE 

(By Al Schmahl) 

Area school districts have been busy in 
the last decade—busy building new schools 
to meet the needs of increasing enrollments. 

Few foresee a need for a great amount of 
additional construction in the decade ahead, 
indicating that Federal assistance for school 
construction may be years too late for this 
area. 

Reports from Albert Lea, Alden, Blooming 
Prairie, Bricelyn, Delavan, and Ellendale 
school districts were printed Tuesday. Fol- 
lowing is the story in other districts in the 
Tribune’s circulation territory: 


HAS BUILT EIGHT 


EmMMmMons.—Emmons foresees no need for 
new classrooms in the next decade, but to 
meet an enrollment increase from 175 to 
280 since 1950-51, the district built eight 
classrooms in the last decade. Supt. M. P. 
Edman says $315,000 was spent on this con- 
struction, and the present indebtedness is 
$300,000 compared to a debt limitation of 
approximately $500,000. Enrollment in 1970— 
71 is forecast at 300. 


SIX WERE REPLACED 


FREEBORN.—While enrollment gained only 
from 317 to 330 in the decade just past, Free- 
born built 11 new classrooms since 1950-51. 
Six of these were replacement rooms. 
Supt. Elwood C. Guanella lists con- 
struction expenditures to the penny: $572,- 
158.95. Current indebtedness is $320,000 and 
the limitation is $644,780. Enrollment pro- 
jected a decade ahead is only 300, and just 
1 replacement classroom and no additional 
classrooms are foreseen. “Freeborn will 
probably remodel the old building to the ex- 
tent of removing cloakroom walls to make 
classrooms larger, modernizing the heating 
system, adding acoustical tile and revamp- 
ing the wiring,” Guanella adds. 

NO FURTHER NEEDS 

Frost.—Another district that anticipates 
no building needs in the decade ahead is 
Frost. Enrollment jumped from 250 in 1950- 
51 to 318 in 1960-61, so Frost built 9 new 
classrooms, 6 of those replacements, in the 
last decade. Total expenditure was $350,000, 
Supt. L. O. Tenold reports, and present in- 
debtedness is $240,000. Debt limitation is 
not listed. 

STARTED AT BOTTOM 

GLENVILLE.—Starting from scratch, Glen- 
ville had to build an entirely new high school 
plant in the last decade. Not organized in 
1950-51, the district has an enrollment of 
604 today. To meet the situation, the dis- 
trict built 15 classrooms in its junior and 
senior high school. This cost $775,000, and 
indebtedness at present is $735,000. Supt. 
E. A. Gussner foresees an enrollment 
of 800 by 1970-71. He also sees the 
need to replace 10 elementary classrooms— 
4 at Glenville and 3 each at Myrtle 
and Gordonsville. Four additional class- 
rooms will probably be needed, but Gussner 
adds the district has no building plans at 
present. 

MOSTLY NEW 


KiEsTeR.— With an enrollment gain from 
480 to 540, Kiester had to build 13 new class- 
rooms the last decade. Four of these re- 
placed obsolete rooms. A total of $675,000 
was expended on construction and present 
indebtedness is $602,000 compared to a 
limitation of $872,500. Supt. F. D. Tveten 
says 2 replacements and 2 new classrooms 
will be needed in the decade ahead to meet 
&@ projected enrollment of 600. But he adds 
that building plans “depend on such things 
as further consolidation.” 
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ALMOST DOUBLED 


New RIcCHLAND—A gain in enrollment 
from 460 in 1950-51 to 809 this year prompted 
an extensive building program at New Rich- 
land. About 30 new classrooms were con- 
structed, 3 replacing obsolete rooms. Total 
expenditure was about $1,100,000, and in- 
debtedness is $840,000. Supt. G. T. Norswing 
says 925 is the expected enrollment in 1970- 
71, but says no additional rooms will be 
needed. “Present building space can ac- 
commodate about 1,000 pupils, 500 in ele- 
mentary and 500 in high school,” he says. 
“We don't expect enrollment to exceed that 
figure in the next decade.”’ 


JUST UNDERWAY 


NORTH WOOD-KENSETT.—Big building period 
at Northwood is just ahead, with construc- 
tion on a new high school starting this sum- 
mer. To obtain this building, district resi- 
dents approved a $684,000 bond issue. A 
primary building in the district is being re- 
placed by the present high school and eight 
other classrooms have been built in the last 
10 years. Six replacement rooms will be 
needed in the next decade. Consolidation 
has brought rapid enrollment gains in the 
past decade, from 460 to 1,087. More gains, 
particularly in high school, are anticipated 
in the next 10 years. Present construction 
starts with a comparatively small indebted- 
ness, only $150,000, now listed. Expenditures 
in the last decade were $184,000. 


NO FURTHER NEEDS 


WELLS.—With 37 classrooms constructed 
in the last decade, Wells now foresees no 
need for replacement classrooms in the 10- 
year period ahead. This comes despite some 
anticipated enrollment gains. Enrollment in 
1950-51 was 683, today it is 952. By 1970-71 
it is expected to be 1,100, according to Supt. 
G. A. Hanson. The district spent $1,135,000 
for its construction in the last decade and 
has a present indebtedness of $890,000. The 
debt limitation is $1,748,250. 

That, then, is the construction picture by 
schools. Of the 14 districts in the area, only 
Albert Lea anticipates any extended con- 
struction needs in the next 10 years, although 
Northwood has a building program just 
ahead and Ellendale has one underway. 

(Next: But What About Teachers’ Sal- 
aries?) 





Wuat Our ScHoots Have Done (4)—ARE 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES ADEQUATE? HERE’S 
WHat AREA SCHOOLS ARE PAYING 


(By Al Schmahl) 

Congressional action designed to provide 
Federal aid to education in two areas— 
school construction and teachers’ salaries— 
is presently being considered. 

Previous articles in this series have shown 
that area schools have been able to keep up 
with construction needs in the past decade, 
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and that with the exception of Albert Lea 
needs are slight in the decade ahead. 

But what about teachers’ salaries? Is this 
area keeping pace with the rest of the Na- 
tion? Are salaries adequate, or is Federal 
assistance needed to bring them to higher 
levels? 

A study of what has happened in this 
area on salary levels might provide some 
answers to these questions. 

Comparisons of salaries in this area to 
other portions of the Nation is difficult. 
Statistics are always some years behind. 
Most frequently, figures are listed on a 
statewide basis, and do not necessarily reflect 
individual situations. And finally, figures 
on one hand might be averages, in another 
case medians, so that comparisons are not 
valid. 

REPORT CITED 


Nevertheless, it is interesting to note the 
most recent report of Foundation, Inc. 

The Foundation says average teachers sal- 
aries (including principals) for Minnesota 
were $1,288 in 1941-42, the school year in 
which World War II started. By the end of 
the war, in 1945-46, the average was up to 
$1,878. It jumped to $3,013 in 1949-50 and 
by 1957-58, the last year for which figures 
were listed, had risen to $4,655. 

For Iowa the average was $1,061 in 1941-42, 
$1,676 in 1945-46, and $2,420 in 1949-50 and 
$3.482 in 1957-58. 

Those figures left Minnesota 24th of 50 
States in 1957-58. Iowa was down at 41st 
in averages. Low was Mississippi at $2,698 
(the only State below the $3,000 mark) and 
high was New York at $6,071. California, 
at $6,010, was the only other State over $6,000. 

In 1941-42 Minnesota ranked 22d of 47 
States for which averages were available, and 
in 1949-50 was 21st of 49 (figures in Alaska 
and Hawaii are included even though they 
were not States at the time). Iowa was 34th 
of 47 in 1941-42 and 35th of 49 in 1950-51 
before slipping to 41st in the most recent 
count. 

AREA PICTURE 


But these figures are statewide and they're 
several years old. What are area schools 
doing today? 

According to the Minnesota Education 
Association’s report on salary schedules for 
the present school year, Albert Lea’s sched- 
ule ranges from $4,500 to $6,900 for B.A. 
degree holders, which includes most of the 
teachers in the system. Of 270 teachers, 135 
are at the maximum, which means they have 
been in the system some 12 years or more. 
Next year’s minimum will be the same, but 
another step has been added to the schedule 
and the maximum for B.A.’s will go up to 
$7,100. 

Alden’s 1960-61 schedule range on B.A.’s is 
$4,200 to $6,200. As is often typical of a 
smaller system, its teachers are somewhat 
younger, with only 3 of 30 at the maximum 
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step. Maximum for B.A. holders is reacheq 


after 10 years. Next year’s range will be 
from $4,300 to $6,300. 

At Blooming Prairie the range this year 
is $4,300 to $6,500 on B.A.’s, with the maxi. 
mum reached after 11 years. But only 2 
of 49 teachers are at the maximum. Next 
year Blooming Prairie’s top salary will re- 
main the same on B.A.’s, but the minimum 
will be $4,400 and two steps will be added to 
the schedule. 

Base at Bricelyn next year will be $4,250 
for B.A.’s, with eight increments on the 
schedule at $200 each. 


NOT ON SCHEDULE 


Delavan has a range from $4,000 to $6,000 
for B.A.’s, with 10 steps. But of 19 teachers 
in the system, only 4 are on the schedule, 
according to the MEA. 

Ellendale has 22 of its 26 teachers on a 
schedule, the MEA report shows, but none 
have reached the maximum step. Minimum 
is $4,300, maximum is $6,100 after 9 years 
for B.A. holders. Next year the range will 
be from $4,400 to $6,200. 

At Emmons, the schedule for B.A.’s start 
at $4,100, and after 12 years reaches $6,100. 
Of 16 teachers, 13 are on the schedule, with 
3 at maximum. Next year at Emmons 
the schedule will go up to a $4,300 minimum 
and $6,300 maximum. 

Freeborn has 11 of 18 teachers on its 
schedule, with none at the maximum this 
year. Range for B.A.’s is $4,200 to $6,500 aft- 
er 12 years. Next year’s minimum will go 
up to $4,200 with the maximum remaining 
the same. 

Glenville’s schedule this year calls for a 
range of $4,100 to $5,500, with 7 years of 
increment ai $200 yearly. Of 31 teachers, 29 
are on the schedule and 10 are at the maxi- 
mum. But Glenville teachers will get a big 
boost next year, with the B.A. schedule 
jumping to $4,300 minimum and $6,100 maxi- 
mum. 

New Richland’s range on B.A.’s this year 
is $4,300 to $6,350 after 13 years. Only 1 
of 25 teachers on the schedule is listed at 
the maximum by the MEA. There are 37 
teachers in the system. 


MOST AT THE TOP 


At Wells this year’s B.A. range is from $4,- 
250 to $6,650 after 12 years. Thirty-six of 
51 teachers in the system are at the maxi- 
mums on the schedule, according to MEA. 

That’s what some area schools are paying 
today compared to the averages of several 
years ago. And the increases listed reflect 
the manner in which they are trying to 
approach the problem. 

But are these salaries high enough? 
Would Federal assistance be of value in the 
area of salaries? 

These are the questions which taxpayers 
must ponder as they consider the Federal 
aid to education question. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WepbneEspay, May 10, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Philippians 4: 8-9: Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, think 
on these things, and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 

O Thou God paternal and God eternal 
may our life be exalted with a sense of 
the sanctity of these words of Scripture 
and may we never downgrade them 


to fit the lower goals of compromise and 
expediency. 

Grant that in this time of hatred 
and hostility in which we are living we 
may cultivate those attitudes and feel- 
ings which will make for brotherhood 
and good will. 

Show us how we may share in the 
great enterprise of keeping the es- 
trangement and rift between nations 
from widening. 

May the temper of our minds and the 
tendencies of our hearts be inspired by 
an adventurous faith as we daily walk 
difficult and untried ways, not knowing 
where they may lead us. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord, who is the way, the truth, and the 
life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 5000. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
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the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RUssELL, Mr. STENNIs, and Mr. SALTON- 
sTALL to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 6518. An act making appropriations 
for the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference of 
the two Houses on the disagreeing votes 
thereon, and appoints Mr. HAypDEN, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. Bripces, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston and Mr. CaRLSoN, members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the U.S. Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers referred 
to in the report of the Archivist of the 
United States, numbered 61-7. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the administration deliberately dis- 
associated itself from a series of civil 
rights bills introduced in the House of 
Representatives by the chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, Con- 
gressman CELLER. I take it that this isa 
flat repudiation of a campaign pledge 
made by Candidate Kennedy and by the 
Democratic platform. 

In September of 1960, in a key cam- 
paign speech, the then Senator Kennedy 
Stated, without equivocation, that he 
had— 
asked Congressman CELLER of New York to 
prepare a bill embodying all the pledges of 
the Democratic platform, and that bill will 
be among the first order of business when a 
new Congress meets in January. 


By refraining from submitting a Presi- 
dential message to Congress on civil 
rights—and it is now May—a campaign 
Pledge was broken. Now the adminis- 
tration, by disassociating itself from leg- 
islation introduced not in January but in 
May, has compounded this breach of 
faith with the public. This is not even 
Standing still. It is a step backward. 





THE LATE HONORABLE RICHARD B. 
WIGGLESWORTH 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 

resolution (H. Res. 282) and ask unani- 
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mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions fifteen hundred copies of a publication 
dedicated to the memory of the late Richard 
B. Wigglesworth in recognition of his three 
decades of devoted service to this Nation. 

Sec. 2. It is further ordered that said 
publication be appropriately bound and 
contain two illustrations, and that its dis- 
tribution shall be determined by the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the recuest of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a companion resolution 
to one introduced in the other body by 
Senator EucENnE J. McCartuy. It would 
set up a joint committee to examine into 
the conduct and operations of Govern- 
ment intelligence agencies. It is time 
that Congress exercised some measure 
of supervision over the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the ill-fated invasion of Cuba 
will probably never be fully known. 
Enough has been reported already to 
make it clear that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency planned, managed, trained, 
equipped, armed, and paid for a military 
expedition. Surely Congress never con- 
templated giving the Central Intelligence 
Agency such authority when it was 
established. In addition, reports make 
it evident that the Central Intelligence 
Agency was formulating foreign policy 
and had predetermined the composition 
and orientation of the proposed pro- 
visional Cuban Government. 

The function of gathering intelligence 
should be separated from operations; 
policymaking should be removed from 
the Agency; and Congress should exer- 
cise close supervision. I hope that both 
Houses will act promptly on this im- 
portant question. 





TEMPORARY RELEASE AND REAP- 
PORTIONMENT OF POOLED ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1372) to au- 
thorize the temporary release and reap- 
portionment of pooled acreage allot- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, is this the bill that was unanimous- 
ly reported out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture a day or two ago? 

Mr.GATHINGS. Itis. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, but I suggest the gentleman explain 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GATHINGS. This bill would pro- 
vide that pooled acreage allotments may 
be transferred by the owner within a 
particular county where they are put in 
the pool and the land is taken by virtue 
of eminent domain. Under the present 
law if the land is taken under eminent 
domain the pooled allotments would be 
availabie for use of the original owner 
of the land. He could use the allotment 
himself but no other farmer in the coun- 
ty could plant it. The farmers in a 
particular county may plant this acre- 
age for not to exceed a 3-year period of 
time. The legislation would not increase 
the acreage of cotton 1 acre in a county 
or the State. This bill was unanimously 
approved by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman 
call up the bill S. 1372 or the Rains bill? 
We reported the bill S. 1372 with amend- 
ments. It is identical with the House 
bill except for an amendment in line 
6 and another amendment in line 7. 

Mr. ALBERT. We called up the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. That was my inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand time 
is of the essence in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. If 
we are going to have the bill applicable 
to 1961 immediate action needs to be 
taken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
378(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the last sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “During any year of 
the period the allotment from a farm remains 
in the allotment pool, the displaced owner 
may, in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary, release for one year at a time any 
part or all of such farm allotment to the 
county committee for reapportionment to 
other farms in the county having allotments 
for such commodity on the basis of the past 
acreage of the commodity, land, labor, equip- 
ment available for the production of the 
commodity, crop rotation practices, and soil 
and other physical facilities affecting the 
production of the commodity; and the allot- 
ment reapportioned shall, for purposes of 
establishing future farm allotments, not be 
regarded as planted on the farm to which 
the allotment was transferred.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after “of the’’ insert “3- 
year”. 

Line 7, strike out “remains” and insert 
“may remain”. 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





“MR. FBI” 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the completion of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover’s 37th year as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
marks 37 years of tremendous accom- 
plishment, of incomparable contribution 
to law and order, and of a record for him- 
self and his Bureau that has earned the 
respect and admiration of every Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. Hoover was appointed Director of 
the FBI by Attorney General Harlan 
Stone, on May 10, 1924, and from that 
day on he worked to create a skillfully 
organized law enforcement agency which 
approaches its job in a meticulous and 
highly scientific manner. 

He established the FBI National Acad- 
emy which has graduated more than 
4,000 highly qualified law enforcement 
agents who, under his direction, carry 
on the crime detection which has broken 
up criminal gangs and protected our 
country from espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion. Thanks to his drive against 
kidnaping, the crime has become rela- 
tively rare in America today. 

J. Edgar Hoover has the respect and 
gratitude of every American and I wish 
him many more years of good health 
and hope he will remain as “Mr. FBI” 
for a long time to come. 





CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5000) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Vinson, KitpaAy, Rrvers of South Caro- 
lina, PHILBIN, HEBERT, ARENDS, GAVIN, 
Van ZANDT, and BATEs. 





ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS TO REDUCE 
THE PUBLIC DEBT 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 311) to authorize 
the acceptance by the Government of 
gifts to be used to reduce the public debt. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 
reserve the right to object to each of 
these bills if I may have an understand- 
ing with the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mutts], that he will 
briefly explain each of these bills as 
they come up. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to my friend 
from Iowa that the first four bills that 
are proposed to be called this morning 
are identical with bills that passed the 
House of Representatives in the last 
session of Congress but too late to be 
considered by the other body. They are 
bills having to do with gifts to be used 
to reduce the public debt; relating to the 
provision of annuities for widows of Tax 
Court judges; relating to the extension 
to fishermen of the same privileges ac- 
corded farmers under present law in 
relation to the estimated income tax; 
and, the bill by the gentleman from 
Kentucky {Mr. Watts], relating to the 
importation of Philippine tobacco. 

The fifth bill that would be proposed 
to be called up is a bill that has not yet 
passed the House. It was introduced by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O’NEILL], as a companion bill to the one 
introduced by the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], and deals with 
the tax-exempt status of the pension 
fund of the Plumbers Union Local No. 12 
that has now been declared to have that 
status by the Treasury Department. 
This bill is comparable, I might say, to 
the seven similar union pension fund 
bills that did pass the House and Sen- 
ate last year, I think by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GROSS. Could we now have an 
understanding with the gentleman from 
Arkansas that he will take 1 or 2 min- 
utes on these bills, as they are called 
up, to explain them? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, I will be glad to do 
that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to afford to the people of the United 
States an opportunity to make gifts to the 
Government of the United States to be used 
for the purpose of reducing the public debt— 

(a) the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States (1) any gift of money made on the 
sole condition that it be used to reduce the 
public debt of the United States, (2) any 
gift of obligations of the United States in- 
cluded in the public debt of the United 
States, if made on the sole condition that the 
obligations be canceled and retired and not 
reissued, or (3) any gift of other intangible 

al property made on the sole condi- 
tion that it be sold, and the proceeds realized 
from the sale be used to reduce the public 
debt of the United States; and 

(b) the Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
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United States any gift of other property, rea} 
or personal, made to the United States on 
the sole condition that it be sold and the 
proceeds realized from the sale be used to 
reduce the public debt of the United States: 
Provided, however, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Administrator of Genera] 
Services, as the case may be, is authorized 
to reject any gift under this section whenever 
he determines such action to be in the 
interest of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
convert into money, at the best terms avail- 
able, any gift accepted by him under the 
provisions of paragraph (a)(3) of the first 
section of this Act; and the Administrator of 
General Services shall convert into money, 
at the best terms available, any gift accepted 
by him under the provisions of the first 
section of this Act. 

Sec, 3. If under applicable law any gift 
accepted under section 1 is subject to a gift 
or inheritance tax, the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Administrator of General 
Services, as the case may be, is authorized 
to pay such tax out of the proceeds of the 
redemption, or sale, of any such gift. 

Src. 4. There is hereby established on the 
books of the Treasury a special account into 
which shall be deposited all money received 
as gifts under this Act and all money re- 
ceived as a result of the conversion into 
money of gifts of property other than money 
received under this Act. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall from time to time utilize 
the money in the special account for the 
payment at maturity or the redemption or 
purchase before maturity of any obligations 
of the United States included in the public 
debt of the United States. All obligations 
of the United States paid, redeemed, or pur- 
chased with money out of the special ac- 
count shall be canceled and retired and shall 
not be reissued. All money deposited in the 
special account is hereby appropriated and 
shall be available for expenditure for the 
purposes of the Act. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 311, 
which was introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida’ [Mr. 
BENNETT], and which was unanimously 
reported by your Committee on Ways 
and Means, specifically authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to ac- 
cept gifts of money or other property 
which are made on the sole condition 
that they are to be used for the reduc- 
tion of the public debt. This bill pro- 
vides that gifts made on this condition 
shall be deposited in a special account 
on the books of the Treasury and the 
money in this account shall be utilized 
solely to retire obligations of the United 
States which are part of the public debt. 
However, both the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services are also given authority to 
reject any such gifts whenever they de- 
termine such action to be in the interest 
of the United States. 

At the present time, when gifts of 
money or other property are made to the 
U.S. Government for the purpose of re- 
ducing the public debt, no absolute as- 
surance can be given that the gifts will 
be so used since such gifts are generally 
treated as unconditional gifts and have 
been deposited in the general fund of the 
Treasury. Your committee has been ad- 
vised, however, that the donors of such 
gifts may prefer to provide specifically 
that their gifts shall be used solely for 
reduction of the public debt and not for 
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incorporation in the general funds of 
the Treasury. 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated that it has no objections to the 
enactment of this bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation which has just been approved by 
the House would provide specific author- 
ity for the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Administrator of General Services to 
accept on behalf of the United States 
gifts of money or other property which 
are bestowed on the condition that they 
be used to reduce public debt. 

At the present time gifts to the Fed- 
eral Government for the purpose of re- 
ducing the public debt are generally 
treated as unconditional gifts and de- 
posited in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. This is done on the rationale that 
such action meets the condition under 
which the gift is granted because the 
gift has the effect of increasing the budg- 
etary surplus or reducing the budgetary 
deficit and therefore contributes to mini- 
mizing the public debt. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
make it clear that authority does exist 
for accepting gifts for the specific pur- 
pose of debt reduction so that a question 
cannot be raised by other possible claim- 
ants to the property as to whether or not 
the Government was fulfilling the condi- 
tion of the gift. 

The legislation was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





ANNUITIES TO WIDOWS AND DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN OF TAX 
COURT JUDGES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4317) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and incorporate therein provisions 
for the payment of annuities to widows 
and certain dependents of the judges of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter C of chapter 76 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to the Tax Court 
of the United States) is hereby amended by 
adding immediately following section 7447 
the following new section: 


“SEC. 7448. ANNUITIES TO WIDOWS AND DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN OF JUDGES. 

“(a) DeriniriIons.—For purposes of this 
section-— 

“(1) The term ‘Tax Court’ means the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

“(2) The term ‘judge’ means the chief 
judge or a judge of the Tax Court, including 
any individual receiving retired pay (or com- 
pensation in lieu of retired pay) under sec- 
tion 7447 or under section 1106 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 whether or not 
performing judicial duties pursuant to sec- 
tion 7447(c) or pursuant to section 1106(d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939. 
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“(8) The term ‘chief judge’ means the 
chief judge of the Tax Court. 

“(4) The term ‘judge’s salary’ means the 
salary of a judge received under section 
7443(c), retired pay received under section 
7447(d), and compensation (in lieu of re- 
tired pay) received under section 7447(c). 

“(5) The term ‘survivors annuity fund’ 
means the Tax Court judges survivors an- 
nuity fund established by this section. 

“(6) The term ‘widow’ means a surviving 
wife of an individual, who either (A) shall 
have been married to such individual for 
at least 2 years immediately preceding his 
death or (B) is the mother of issue by such 
marriage, and who has not remarried. 

“(7) The term ‘dependent child’ means 
an unmarried child, including a dependent 
stepchild or an adopted child, who is under 
the age of 18 years or who because of physi- 
cal or mental disability is incapable of self- 
support. 

“(b) ELecTtion.—Any judge may by writ- 
ten election filed with the chief judge with- 
in 6 months after the date on which he 
takes office after appointment or any reap- 
pointment, or within 6 months after the date 
upon which he first becomes eligible for 
retirement under section 7447(b), or within 
6 months after the enactment of this section, 
bring himself within the purview of this sec- 
tion, except that, in the case of such an 
election by the chief judge, the election shall 
be filed as prescribed by the Tax Court sub- 
ject to the preceding requirements as to the 
time of filing. 

“(c) SaLary DepucTions.—There shall be 
deducted and withheld from the salary of 
each judge electing under subsection (b) a 
sum equal to 3 percent of such judge’s 
salary. The amounts so deducted and with- 
held from such judge’s salary shall, in ac- 
cordance with such procedure as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States, be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of a 
fund to be known as the “Tax Court judges 
survivors annuity fund’ and said fund is 
appropriated for the payment of annuities, 
refunds, and allowances as provided by this 
section. Each judge electing under subsec- 
tion (b) shall be deemed thereby to consent 
and agree to the deductions from his salary 
as provided in this subsection, and payment 
less such deductions shall be a full and com- 
plete discharge and acquittance of all claims 
and demands whatsoever for all judicial 
services rendered by such judge during the 
period covered by such payment, except the 
right to the benefits to which he or his sur- 
vivors shall be entitled under the provisions 
of this section. 

“(d) Deposirs IN SuRvIVORS ANNUITY 
Funp.—Each judge electing under subsection 
(b) shall deposit, with interest at 4 percent 
per annum to December 31, 1947, and 3 per- 
cent per annum thereafter, compounded on 
December 31 of each year, to the credit of 
the survivors annuity fund, a sum equal to 
3 percent of his judge’s salary and of his 
basic salary, pay, or compensation for service 
as a Senator, Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, and for 
any other civilian service within the pur- 
view of section 3 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act (5 U.S.C. 2253). Each such judge 
may elect to make such deposits in install- 
ments during the continuance of his service 
as a judge in such amount and under such 
conditions as may be determined in each 
instance by the chief judge. Notwith- 
standing the failure of a judge to make 
such deposit, credit shall be allowed for the 
service rendered, but the annuity of the 
widow of such judge shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the amount 
of such deposit, computed as of the date of 
the death of such judge, unless such widow 
shall elect to eliminate such service entirely 
from credit under subsection (n), except 
that no deposit shall be required from a 
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judge for any year with respect to which 
deductions from his salary were actually 
made under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act and no deposit shall be required for any 
honorable service in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard cf the 
United States. 

“(e) INVESTMENT OF SuRvIvORS ANNUITY 
Funv.—The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
invest from time to time, in interest-bear- 
ing securities of the United States or Fed- 
eral farm loan bonds, such portions of the 
survivors annuity fund as in his judgment 
may not be immediately required for the 
payment of the annuities, refunds, and al- 
lowances as provided in this section. The 
income derived from such investments shall 
constitute a part of said fund for the pur- 
pose of paying annuities and of carrying out 
the provisions of subsections (g), (h), and 
(j)- 

“(f) CREDITING OF DEPosiITts.—The amount 
deposited by or deducted and withheld from 
the salary of each judge electing to bring 
himself within the purview of this section 
for credit to the survivors annuity fund 
shall be credited to an individual account of 
such judge. 

“(g) TERMINATION OF SeERvIcCE.—If the 
service of any judge electing under subsec- 
tion (b) terminates other than pursuant to 
the provisions of section 7447 or other than 
pursuant to section 1106 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, the amount credited 
to his individual account, together with 
interest at 4 percent per annum to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, and 3 percent per annum there- 
after, compounded on December 31 of each 
year, to the date of his relinquishment of 
Office, shall be returned to him. For the 
purpose of this section, the service of any 
judge electing under subsection (b) who is 
not reappointed following expiration of his 
term but who, at the time of such expira- 
tion, is eligible for and elects to receive re- 
tired pay under section 7447 shall be deemed 
to have terminated pursuant to said section. 

“(h) ENTITLEMENT TO ANNUITy.—In case 
any judge electing under subsection (b) 
shall die while a judge after having rendered 
at least 5 years of civilian service computed 
as prescribed in subsection (n), for the last 
5 years of which the salary deductions pro- 
vided for by subsection (c) or the deposits 
required by subsection (d) have actually 
been made or the salary deductions required 
by the Civil Service Retirement Act have 
actually been made— 

(1) if such judge is survived by a widow 
but not by a dependent child, there shall 
be paid to such widow an annuity beginning 
with the day of the death of the judge or 
following the widow’s attainment of the age 
of 50 years, whichever is the later, in an 
amount computed as provided in subsection 
(m); or 

“(2) if such judge is survived by a widow 
and a dependent child or children, there 
shall be paid to such widow an immediate 
annuity in an amount computed as provided 
in subsection (m) and there shall also be 
paid to or on behalf of each such child an im- 
mediate annuity equal to one-half the 
amount of the annuity of such widow, but 
not to exceed $900 per year divided by the 
number of such children or $360 per year, 
whichever is lesser; or 

“(3) if such judge leaves no surviving 
widow or widower but leaves a surviving 
dependent child or children, there shall be 
paid to or on behalf of each such child an 
immediate annuity equal to the amount of 
the annuity to which such widow would 
have been entitled under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection had she survived, but not to 
exceed $480 per year. 

“The annuity payable to a widow under 
this subsection shall be terminable upon 
such widow’s death or remarriage. The 
annuity payable to a child under this sub- 
section shall be terminable upon (A) his 
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attaining the age of 18 years, (B) his mar- 
riage, or (C) his death, whichever first oc- 
curs, except that if such child is incapable of 
self-support by reason of mental or physical 
disability his annuity shall be terminable 
only upon death, marriage, or recovery from 
such disability. In case of the death of a 
widow of a judge leaving a dependent child 
or children of the judge surviving her, the 
annuity of such child or children shall be 
recomputed and paid as provided in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection. In any case 
in which the annuity of a dependent child 
is terminated under this subsection, the 
annuities of any remaining dependent child 
or children, based upon the service of the 
same judge, shall be recomputed and paid 
as though the child whose annuity was so 
terminated had not survived such judge. 

“(i) DETERMINATION OF DEPENDENCY AND 
DisaBILITy.—Questions of dependency and 
disability arising under this section shall be 
determined by the chief judge subject to 
review only by the Tax Court, the decision 
of which shall be final and conclusive. The 
chief judge may order or direct at any time 
such medical or other examinations as he 
shall deem necessary to determine the facts 
relative to the nature and degree of disability 
of any dependent child who is an annuitant 
or applicant for annuity under this section, 
and may suspend or deny any such annuity 
for failure to submit to any examination so 
ordered or directed. 

“(j) PAYMENTS IN CERTAIN CASES.— 

“(1) In any case in which— 

“(A) a judge electing under subsection 
(b) shall die while in office (whether in reg- 
ular active service or retired from such serv- 
ice under section 7447), before having 
rendered 5 years of civilian service computed 
as prescribed in subsection (n), or after 
having rendered 5 years of such civilian 
service but without a survivor or survivors 
entitled to annuity benefits provided by 
subsection (h), or 

“(B) the right of all persons entitled to 
annuity under subsection (h) based on the 
service of such judge shall terminate before 
a valid claim therefor shall have been 
established, 


the total amount credited to the individual 
account of such judge, with interest at 4 
percent per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 percent per annum thereafter, com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, to the 
date of the death of such judge, shall be 
paid, upon the establishment of a valid claim 
therefor, to the person or persons surviving 
at the date title to the payment arises, in 
the following order of precedence, and such 
payment shall be a bar to recovery by any 
other person: 

“(i) to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
whom the judge may have designated by a 
writing filed prior to his death with the chief 
judge, except that in the case of the chief 
judge such designation shall be by a writing 
filed by him, prior to his death, as prescribed 
by the Tax Court; 

“(ii) if there be no such beneficiary, to 
the widow of such judge; 

“(iii) if none of the above, to the child or 
children of such judge and the descendants 
of any deceased children by representation; 

“(iv) if none of the above, to the parents 
of such judge or the survivor of them; 

“(v) if none of the above, to the duly ap- 
pointed executor or administrator of the 
estate of such judge; and 

“(vi) if none of the above, to such other 
next of kin of such judge as may be deter- 
mined by the chief judge to be entitled 
under the laws of the domicile of such judge 
at the time of his death. 


Determination as to the widow, child, or 
parent of a judge for the purposes of this 
paragraph shall be made by the chief judge 
without regard to the definitions in sub- 
sections (a) (6) and (7). 
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“(2) In any case in which the annuities of 
all persons entitled to annuity based upon 
the service of a judge shall terminate before 
the aggregate amount of annuity paid equals 
the total amount credited to the individual 
account of such judge, with interest at 4 
percent per annum to December 31, 1947, 
and 3 percent per annum thereafter, com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, to the 
date of the death of such judge, the differ- 
ence shall be paid, upon establishment of a 
valid claim therefor, in the order of preced- 
ence prescribed in paragraph (1). 

“(3) Any accrued annuity remaining un- 
paid upon the termination (other than by 
death) of the annuity of any person based 
upon the service of a judge shall be paid to 
such person. Any accrued annuity remain- 
ing unpaid upon the death of any person 
receiving annuity based upon the service of 
a judge shall be paid, upon the establish- 
ment of a valid claim therefor, in the fol- 
lowing order of precedence: 

“(A) to the duly appointed executor or 
administrator of the estate of such person; 

“(B) if there is no such executor or admin- 
istrator payment may be made, after the 
expiration of thirty days from the date of 
the death of such person, to such individual 
or individuals as may appear in the judg- 
ment of the chief judge to be legally entitled 
thereto, and such payment shall be a bar 
to recovery by any other individual. 

“(k) PayMENTS TO PERSONS UNDEKX LEGAL 
DIsABILITY.— Where any payment under this 
section is to be made to a minor, or to a 
person mentally incompetent or under other 
legal disability adjudged by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, such payment may be 
made to the person who is constituted 
guardian or other fiduciary by the law of the 
State of residence of such claimant or is 
otherwise legally vested with the care of the 
claimant or his estate. Where no guardian 
or other fiduciary of the person under legal 
disability has been appointed under the laws 
of the State of residence of the claimant, the 
chief judge shall determine the person who 
is otherwise legally vested with the care of 
the claimant or his estate. 

“(1) MerHop or PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES.— 
Annuities granted under the terms of this 
section shall accrue monthly and shall be 
due and payable in monthly installments 
on the first business day of the month fol- 
lowing the month or other period for which 
the annuity shall have accrued. None of 
the moneys mentioned in this section shall 
be assignable, either in law or in equity, or 
subject to execution, levy, attachment, gar- 
nishment, or other legal process. 

“(m) COMPUTATION OF ANNUITIES.—The 
annuity of the widow of a judge electing 
under subsection (b) shall be an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) 1% percent of the 
average annual salary received by such judge 
for judicial service and any other prior al- 
lowable service during the last 5 years of such 
service prior to his death, or prior to his re- 
ceiving retired pay under section 7447(d), 
whichever first occurs, multiplied by the sum 
of his years of judicial service, his years of 
prior allowable service as a Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress, his years of prior allow- 
able service performed as a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and his 
years, not exceeding 15, of prior allowable 
service within the purview of section 3 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 
2253), and (2) three-fourths of 1 percent 
of such average annual salary multiplied by 
his years of any other prior allowable serv- 
ice, but such annuity, reduced in accordance 
with subsection (d), if applicable, shall not 
exceed 3714 percent of such average annual 
salary. 

“(n) INCLUDIBLE SEeRrvice.—Subject to the 
provisions of subsection (d), the years of 
service of a judge which are allowable as 
the basis for calculating the amount of the 
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annuity of his widow shall include his years 
of service as a member of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals and as a judge of the 
Tax Court, his years of service as a Senator, 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner in Congress, his years of active 
service as a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States not exceeding 5 years in 
the aggregate and not including any such 
service for which credit is allowed for the 
purposes of retirement or retired pay under 
any other provision of law, and his years of 
any other civilian service within the purview 
of section 3 of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2253). 

“(o) SIMULTANEOUS ENTITLEMENT.—Noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent a widow eligible therefor 
from simultaneously receiving an annuity 
under this section and any annuity to 
which she would otherwise be entitled under 
any other law without regard to this section, 
but in computing such other annuity service 
used in the computation of her annuity un- 
der this section shall not be credited. 

“(p) ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES.—The 
chief judge shall submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget annual estimates of the expenditures 
and appropriations necessary for the main- 
tenance and operation of the survivors an- 
nuity fund, and such supplemental and de- 
ficiency estimates as may be required from 
time to time for the same purpose, accord- 
ing to law. The chief judge shall cause 
periodic examinations of the survivors an- 
nuity fund to be made by an actuary, who 
may be an actuary employed by another de- 
partment of the Government temporarily 
assigned for the purpose, and whose findings 
and recommendations shall be transmitted 
by the chief judge of the Tax Court. 

“‘(q) TRANSITIONAL PROVISION.—In the case 
of a judge who dies within 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this section after 
having rendered at least 5 years of civilian 
service computed as prescribed in subsection 
(n), but without having made an election 
as provided in subsection (b), an annuity 
shall be paid to his widow and surviving de- 
pendents as is provided in this section, as 
if such judge had elected on the day of his 
death to bring himself within the purview 
of this section but had not made the de- 
posit provided for by subsection (d). An 
annuity shall be payable under this section 


~ computed upon the basis of the actual length 


of service as a judge and other allowable 
service of the judge and subject to the re- 
duction required by subsection (d) even 
though no deposit has been made, as re- 
quired by subsection (h) with respect to 
any of such service. 

“(r) WaAlIveR OF CIvIL SERVICE BENEFITS.— 
Any judge electing under subsection (b) 
shall, at the time of such election, waive all 
benefits under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. Such a waiver shall be made in the 
same manner and shall have the same force 
and effect as a waiver filed under section 
7447(g) (3). 

“(s) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
Funds necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section may be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

Sec. 2. The table of sections for part I 
of subchapter C of chapter 76 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7448. Annuities to widows and de- 
pendent children of judges.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 4317 is to provide a system 
of annuities for the surviving widows 
and dependent children of the judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States. 
The provisions of this bill are the same 
as those that were contained in the bill 
FLR. 8732 which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the House on June 29, 1960, 
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put which was not acted upon by the 
other body prior to the adjournment 
of the 86th Congress. 

In 1953, Congress provided a retire- 
ment system for judges of the Tax Court 
of the United States, Public Law 219, 
83d Congress. That system was incor- 
porated in what is now section 7447 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
retirement system in question was en- 
acted in recognition of the fact that the 
civil service retirement system was in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory for Tax 
Court judges, since the particular quali- 
fications for appointment require that 
they be men of maturity and experience 
prior to entering service, which would 
result in their receiving an inadequate 
civil service annuity in the usual case. 
The retirement system in effect since 
1953 provides that a judge may retire 
after 18 years’ service or after reaching 
the age of 70 if he had at least 10 years’ 
service. Retired pay is the same as 
active pay if the judge retires after 24 
years’ service. Retired pay upon retire- 
ment with less than 24 years’ service is 
a lesser amount. Retired judges may be 
recalled to active service, for which they 
receive full pay. 

In 1956, Congress provided a survivor 
annuity system for members of the ju- 
diciary generally, including judges of the 
district courts of the territories who 
serve for a term of years. That system 
includes judges of the courts of appeal, 
the district courts, the Court of Claims, 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, the Customs Court, and the Court 
of Military Appeals. A special system 
covers the Supreme Court. Of the Fed- 
eral courts, the Tax Court of the United 
States alone remains without an ade- 
quate system of survivorship protection. 

Judges of the Tax Court today must 
de, ond upon the civil service retirement 
system for survivorship protection. As 
in the case of retirement protection, this 
system is inadequate to the needs of the 
judges. The benefits of the civil service 
system are keyed to career employees 
who have served as such for most of their 
working lives. Judges, on the other 
hand, typically are not appointed to the 
bench until a relatively late point in 
their professional careers. ‘Thus, gen- 
erally they are unable to build up an 
adequate level of survivorship benefits 
under the civil service system. Not only 
is the present absence of an adequate 
survivorship system a hardship insofar 
as the judges now on the court are con- 
cerned but it also imposes serious prob- 
lems in attracting qualified individuals 
to accept appointment to the court. 

The pending bill provides for judges of 
the Tax Court the same survivorship 
protection as is already in effect for 
judges of the other Federal courts, with 
such minor, technical modifications as 
have proven necessary in view of certain 
differences in the situation of the Tax 
Court. 

Under the bill, Tax Court judges may 
within 6 months after taking office— 
either after appointment or reappoint- 
ment—or within 6 months after the date 
of becoming eligible for retirement un- 
der section 7447(b) of the 1954 code, or 
within 6 months after date of enactment, 
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elect to come under the system. Once 
such an election has been made, con- 
tributions of the judge at the rate of 
3 percent of salary will be withheld from 
his salary and upon his death his widow 
and surviving dependent children will 
receive annuities. The annuity in each 
case will depend upon the years of public 
service of the judge. Provision is made 
for deposits into the Tax Court judges 
survivors annuity fund by the judge with 
respect to prior years’ service. Such de- 
posits will be based at the rate of 3 per- 
cent of the salary received in such prior 
years, plus interest. In case of failure 
of a judge to make such deposits with 
respect to prior service, the bill provides 
for a reduction in the amount of the 
annuity. 

The maximum annuity payable to a 
widow under the system is 37% percent 
of the judge’s average annual salary re- 
ceived during the last 5 years prior to 
his death, or prior to his receiving re- 
tired pay under section 7447(d), which- 
ever first occurs. The present salary of 
a Tax Court judge is $22,500 per annum. 
Thus, assuming in a given case that the 
average annual salary for the computa- 
tion of a widow’s annuity is $22,500, the 
maximum widow’s annuity will be $8,- 
437.50. In order to attain such a max- 
imum, the judge will have to have had 
at least 30 years of allowable service as 
defined in the bill. If such service had 
been on the Tax Court at the present 
salary, the total contributions of the 
judge over the 30-year period at the 
3-percent rate would be $20,250, without 
regard to any interest earned over the 
period involved. 

The bill sets up a Tax Court judges 
survivors annuity fund into which the 
deposits of the judges electing coverage 
shall be made and from which the an- 
nuities shall be paid, and authorizes the 
appropriation of funds necessary to 
carry out its provisions. 

This bill was reported unanimously to 
the House by the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Do Tax Court judges 
make any contribution to help pay for 
the annuity? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, they do so specifi- 
cally just as other judges would to the 
extent in this instance of 3 percent or 
3% percent. I have forgotten the exact 
figures, but I will put it in the RrEcorp. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLS. I am giad to yield to my 
colleague. 


Mr. LINDSAY. How long do the Tax 
Court judges have to be in office before 
being eligible to participate? 

Mr. MILLS. I think 10 years of 
service is the minimum. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4317 
would provide a system of annuities for 
the surviving widows and dependent 
children of judges of the Tax Court of 
the United States. The bill would have 
the effect of providing for Tax Court 
judges essentially the same survivorship 
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protection as is available for judges of 
the other Federal courts. 

At the present time judges of the Tax 
Court must rely upon the civil service 
retirement system for survivorship pro- 
tection. The civil service retirement sys- 
tem is designed to take care of career 
employees who for the most part devote 
the bulk of their working lives to Federal 
service. Judges, on the other hand, 
usually are unable to build up an ade- 
quate level of survivorship benefits under 
civil service because their appointments 
to the bench typically do not occur until 
a relatively late point in their profes- 
sional career. 

This legislation was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED IN- 
COME TAX BY FISHERMEN 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6413) to ex- 
tend to fishermen the same treatment 
accorded farmers in relation to esti- 
mated income tax. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
following provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 are amended by inserting “or 
fishing” after “from farming” each place it 
appears: 

(1) Section 6015(f) (relating to treatment 
of return as declaration or amendment). 

(2) Section 6073(b) (relating to time for 
filing declarations of estimated income tax 
by individuals). 

(3) Section 6153(b) (relating to install- 
ment payments of estimated income tax by 
individuals who are farmers). 

(4) Subsections (b) and (d)(1)(C) of 
section 6654 (relating to additions to tax 
for failure by individual to pay estimated 
income tax). 

(b) Section 6073(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to time for filing 
declarations of estimated income tax by 
individuals other than farmers) is amended 
by striking out “individuals not regarded as 
farmers” and inserting in lieu thereof “in- 
dividuals regarded as neither farmers nor 
fishermen”. 

(c) The headings of subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 6073, and subsection (b) of 
section 6153, of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are each amended by inserting “or 
FISHERMEN” after “FARMERS”. 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1960. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 18, strike “1960” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1961”. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 6413, which was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, extends to fishermen the same 
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treatment accorded farmers in the mat- 
ter of the payment of estimated income 
taxes. Except as to effective date, the 
provisions of this bill are the same as 
those that were contained in H.R. 1925 
which was unanimously appreved by the 
House on June 29, 1960, but which was 
not acted upon by the other body prior 
to the adjournment of the 86th Congress. 

The Congress has in the past recog- 
nized that farmers have peculiar prob- 
lems compared to other businessmen 
with respect to declarations of estimated 
income tax. In many cases farm income 
is not known until late in the year when 
the sale of a fall crop is completed. In 
other cases there may be substantial in- 
come earned from a winter crop which 
would be on hand in the early part of the 
year which would provide a very inade- 
quate basis for forecasting what would 
be the income and expenses for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that fishing operations are very similar 
to farming operations in this regard as 
well as others. Fishermen have been 
well described as the farmers of the sea. 
It is frequently the case that income 
earned in the first part of the year is a 
very unsatisfactory basis for forecasting 
the year’s income and very frequently no 
income will be realized until very late in 
the year. For these reasons the commit- 
tee bill includes the term “fishing” in 
the same provisions relating to the esti- 
mated income tax where the term “farm- 
ing” appears. 

With this change, this special rule will 
apply to individuals who obtain two- 
thirds of their income from farming or 
fishing. In lieu of the regular quarterly 
declarations of estimated income tax, 
these individuals will be permitted to 
make a declaration of estimated income 
by January 15 following the close of the 
taxable year when they are on the calen- 
dar year basis of reporting. In addi- 
tion, under this bill, fishermen, like 
farmers, who file their final returns for 
the calendar year and pay the tax shown 
to be due by February 15 will not be sub- 
ject to any penalty for underpayment of 
their estimated tax. 

The bill was amended by the commit- 
tee to make its provisions effective with 
respect to fishermen for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1961. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman, then, 
thinks this would be helpful to the fish- 
ermen. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it is fair, because 
I think the fishermen live with the same 
general hazards—maybe not the same, 
but comparable hazards to those faced 
by the American farmer; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that anything we can do within 
reason to be fair to the fishermen of 
New England, fishermen who are prac- 
tically ‘‘on the beach” because of foreign 
imports, I think we ought to do because 
of this free trade policy that the Demo- 
cratic Party espouses. I think we ought 
to do anything we can to help them. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
supported permitting the fishermen the 
same privilege as farmers with regard 
to filing estimated income tax forms, and 
I congratulate the Committee on Ways 
and Means for bringing H.R. 6413 to the 
floor of the House. 

Back in 1957, I introduced similar leg- 
islation and joined the sponsor of this 
bill, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kine! in urging that fishermen be treat- 
ed as farmers and not be required to esti- 
mate their income or to pay at least 171 
percent of the estimated year’s taxes by 
April 15 with similar payments by June 
15 and September 15. 

The variation of fishery resources from 
year to year and price fluctuations make 
it difficult to forecast anticipated income 
in the fishing business. Therefore, I 
have favored legislation to provide for 
equal treatment of fishermen with the 
farmers of the Nation. Of course, a fish- 
erman is a sea farmer and needs a delay 
in estimating his tax. 

I urge passage of H.R. 6413. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6413 
would grant to fishermen the same treat- 
ment as is presently accorded to farm- 
ers with respect to the requirements for 
making a declaration of estimated in- 
come tax. 

Rather than filing a declaration of 
estimated tax by April 15 of the taxable 
year and making quarterly payments of 
such tax, farmers are presently allowed 
to file the declaration of tax and paying 
the tax by January 15 following the tax- 
able year. 

Similar legislation passed the House 
during the 86th Congress. The bill was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under present law, fishermen are re- 
quired to file a declaration of estimated 
tax on April 15 and to make quarterly 
payments during the year on this esti- 
mated tax. This is a burdensome re- 
quirement because of the difficulty of 
estimating by April 15 what the fisher- 
man’s income will be for the full year. 
This bill makes available to fishermen 
the special system of paying estimated 
tax which is presently available to 
farmers. 

Under the bill, a fisherman would not 
have to file any declaration of estimated 
tax until January 15 following the year 
and at that time he would have to pay 
the full amount of the estimated tax 
shown on his declaration. Probably 
there would not be time to have closed 
the books on the year by January 15 but 
by that time he should be able to make 
a close estimate of what he earned dur- 
ing the prior year. He would still have 
until April 15 to file his final tax return 
for the year. There would be no penalty 
for an underestimate of the tax if the 
estimate was as much as two-thirds of 
the actual tax due. 

In addition, if the fisherman files his 
final return for the year and pays the 
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tax shown to be due on his return by 
February 15—instead of the usual Apri] 
15—he would not be subject to any 
penalty because of his January 15 esti- 
mate being too low. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CERTIFICATION OF QUOTAS ON 
CERTAIN PHILIPPINE TOBACCO 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4940) relating to duty-free 
imports of Philippine tobacco. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
duty-free treatment provided for cigar-type 
tobacco and filler tobacco described in 
item B in the schedule to paragraph 2 of 
article II of the agreement between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of the Philippines concerning trade and re- 
lated matters during a transitional period 
following the institution of Philippine in- 
dependence, signed at Manila on July 4, 
1946, as revised by the agreement of Sep- 
tember 6, 1955, shall apply to only such 
Philippine articles falling within the class 
specified in item B in the schedule to that 
paragraph 2 of article II which were imported 
into the United States on or prior to said 
September 6, 1955, and are certified by the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines to have been allocated for exportation 
to the United States of America free of duty 
under the paragraph. 

Sec. 2. This Act will enter into force on 
the thirtieth day after the date of its enact- 
ment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “cigar-type”’ and 
insert: “‘scrap”’. 

Page 2, beginning in line 1, strike out 
“which were imported into the United States 
on or prior to said September 6, 1955, and”, 
and insert: “as”. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 4940 which was introduced by 
our colleague on the committee, the Hon- 
orable JoHN Watts, of Kentucky, and 
which was unanimously recommended by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is 
to limit imports of certain Philippine 
tobaccos that may be charged to the 
United States duty-free quotas on such 
products to those Philippine tobaccos ex- 
ported from the Philippines which have 
been specifically licensed by the Philip- 
pine Government for export to the 
United States under the quota. 

In the trade agreement between the 
Republic of the Philippines and the 
United States, there is a provision for a 
duty-free import quota of 6,500,000 
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pounds of imported scrap and filler to- 
paccos of Philippine origin each year. 
This quota is to be progressively reduced 
until January 1, 1974, when the amount 
of the quota becomes nil. The present 
quota is 5,850,000 pounds per year. 

There is no provision in the trade 
agreement or in the U'S. legislation au- 
thorizing the Philippine-United States 
trade agreement regulating the types of 
tobacco that can be entered duty free 
under the quota, other than that the 
tobaccos shall be of Philippine origin and 
it shall be scrap and filler tobaccos. His- 
torically the trade in Philippine tobaccos 
has been of the cigar-filler type and it 
was understood when the trade agree- 
ment was negotiated that the U.S. duty- 
free quota would be filled by the importa- 
tion of this traditional type of tobacco. 
This was in the interest of U.S. cigar 
manufacturers and of domestic tobacco 
growers who were anxious to see that 
cigarette tobaccos would not be imported 
duty free under the quota. 

Recently, however, considerable quan- 
tities of low-quality flue-cured tobacco, 
grown in the Philippines have been ex- 
ported to the United States. Although 
such tobacco was not licensed by the 
Philippine Government it was shipped to 
a third country and later transshipped to 
the United States. The U.S. customs 
authorities have not, under existing law, 
been able to exercise discretion and were 
obliged to admit such tobacco duty free 
under the quota. As a result, the quan- 
tities of duty-free tobacco which licensed 
exporters in the Philippines might other- 
wise have shipped to the United States 
has been reduced. This has adversely 
affected the traditional trade in cigar 
tobaccos and has caused concern to the 
U.S. tobacco growers. 

Our committee’s bill would merely give 
effect to the basic purposes of the United 
States-Philippine trade agreement by 
providing that only those tobacco exports 
licensed by the Philippine Government 
for shipment to the United States would 
be eligible for admission into the United 
States under the duty-free quota appli- 
cable to Philippine tobacco. Any non- 
licensed Philippine tobacco would be sub- 
ject to duty. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under a 
trade agreement in effect between the 
United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines, provision is made for a duty- 
free import quota of 6.5 million pounds 
of certain tobaccos from the Philippines 
in a calendar year. Provision is made 
for the progressive reduction of this 
quota every 3 years. The present quota 
is 5.8 million pounds per year. The 
Philippine Government has allocated the 
tariff-free quota among its tobacco pro- 
ducers and has controlled exports of 
such merchandise to the United States 
in order to make the quota allocations 
effective. Recently tobacco not licensed 
by the Philippine Government for ex- 
port to the United States has been 
shipped to a third country and later 
transshipped to the United States. The 
Purpose of H.R. 4940 is to prevent the 
circumvention of the control by the 
Philippine Government over exports of 
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Philippine tobaccos to the United States 
and would provide that U.S. customs au- 
thorities shall admit free of duty under 
the Philippine tobacco quota only such 
tobacco as the Philippine Government 
has license for export to the United 
States. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in favorably reporting 
this legislation to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


were 





PLUMBERS UNION LOCAL NO. 12 
PENSION FUND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1877) re- 
lating to the effective date of the quali- 
fication of Plumbers Union Local No. 
12 Pension Fund as a qualified trust 
under section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
reported unanimously by the members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H.R. 1877, which was introduced by 
my colleague from Massachusetts, the 
Honorable THomas P. O’NEILL, Jr., would 
provide relief for the pension fund of the 
Boston Plumbers Union Local No. 12 by 
treating such fund as an employees’ pen- 
sion fund which would qualify for tax 
exemption from the date of its establish- 
ment on September 1, 1954 to June 3, 
1959, the date on which the Internal 
Revenue Service ruled that this fund 
would qualify for tax-exempt status 
prospectively. I have introduced an 
identical bill on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, pension funds of the type 
to which this bill relates have much 
difficulty in complying with the qualifica- 
tion tests prescribed under present law 
as a condition to receiving tax-exempt 
status. The reason is that unlike the 
typical pension fund which has only one 
employer, these funds typically are ne- 
gotiated under collective bargaining con- 
tracts with many employers and it is 
oftentimes difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain appropriate data which present 
law requires in order to determine quali- 
fied status. Sometimes these funds 
initially fail to qualify under the law be- 
cause of an inadvertent failure to com- 
ply with a technicality. However, in all 
of these cases, it has been the intent of 
both employers and employees that these 
funds would qualify under the intent of 
the law. 

If the relief provided in this bill is not 
granted, contributions made by employ- 
ers to a fund prior to June 3, 1959, would 
not be deductible and income of the fund 
would be taxable to such fund. This is 
too severe a penalty to be imposed by 
reason of failure to comply with a tech- 
nicality, particularly when in order to 
obtain the relief provided under the bill, 
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an amendment added by the Committee 
on Ways and Means would require a 
showing to the appropriate Government 
Officials that the fund had never been 
operated in a manner which would 
jeopardize the interest of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration 
of this bill in order to provide the relief 
that is warranted by this situation. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1877 
would provide relief for the pension fund 
of the Boston, Mass., Plumbers Union 
Local No. 12. In effect, this bill would 
treat this pension fund as a qualified em- 
ployees’ tax-exempt fund from Septem- 
ker 1, 1954, when it was established, to 
June 3, 1959, the date on which the 
Internal Revenue Service ruled that this 
fund qualified as a tax-exempt pension 
fund. In the absence of the relief that 
would be granted by this bill, contribu- 
tions by employers on behalf of em- 
ployees prior to June 3, 1959, would not 
be deductible and any income earned by 
the fund would be taxable to the fund. 

Failure of this fund to qualify as a 
tax-exempt fund upon its inception was 
due to an inadvertent failure to qualify 
with a technicality of present law which 
was occasioned by the fact that funds of 
this type are negotiated under collective 
bargaining agreements with many em- 
ployers, and it often takes considerable 
time to obtain the appropriate factual 
data with respect to the operation of 
the fund which is required to establish 
its actuarial soundness. Similar relief 
was granted during the last session of 
the Congress to seven similar funds that 
were faced with a like problem. 

Under the bill, as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, a pro- 
vision has been added to assure that 
during the period for which relief would 
be provided under this bill it must be 
shown to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate that the fund has not 
been operated in any manner which 
would jeopardize the interest of the bene- 
ficiaries. In order to provide true equity 
in this situation, I strongly urge favor- 
able consideration of the bill H.R. 1877. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Plumbers Union Local Numbered 12 Pension 
Fund, which was established by a collective 
bargaining agreement effective September 1, 
1954, and which has been held by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service to constitute a qualified 
trust, under section 40l(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and to be exempt from 
taxation under section 501(a) of said Code, 
for years ending on or after June 3, 1959, 
shall be held and considered to have been a 
qualified trust under said section 401(a), and 
to have been exempt from taxation under 
said section 501(a), for the period beginning 
on September 1, 1954, and ending on June 3, 
1959. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “qualified” 
strike out the word “trust” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “trusts”. 
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Page 2, line 5, strike out “1959.” and in- 
sert: “1959, but only if it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate that the trust has not in this 
period been operated in a manner which 
would jeopardize the interests of its bene- 
ficiaries.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H.R. 1877, which was introduced by our 
colleague, the Honorable THomas P. 
O’NEILL, JR., of Massachusetts, would 
provide relief for the Plumbers Union 
Local No. 12 Pension Fund, Boston, 
Mass., by treating the fund as a qualified 
employees’ trust which would be exempt 
for taxation for the period from its in- 
ception on September 1, 1954, to June 3, 
1959, the date on which the Internal 
Revenue Service ruled that this fund 
would qualify for tax-exempt status. An 
identical bill for the relief of this union 
pension fund has been introduced by the 
distinguished majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JOHN McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Speaker, union funds, such as the 
one for which relief would be provided 
under this bill, often have difficulty in 
complying with the test prescribed in 
present law for qualification as tax- 
exempt funds prior to the time they re- 
ceive contributions from the employers 
involved and have been in operation for 
some time. The reason for this is the 
fact that these funds are negotiated 
under collective bargaining agreements 
with many employers, large and small, 
and it often takes considerable time to 
obtain sufficient factual data with re- 
spect to the fund’s operation to establish 
its actuarial soundness. Sometimes the 
initial failure of such a fund to qualify 
for tax-exempt status has been due to a 
technicality inherent in the operation of 
a fund with multiple employers as con- 
tributors. 

Where a pension fund of this nature 
operates for a period without receiving 
tax-exempt status, any income it may 
earn during this period is subject to 
income tax and any employer contribu- 
tions made thereto during this period 
are not deductible. 

Last year, the Congress in seven sim- 
ilar cases concluded that this loss of ex- 
emption for the fund and the denial of 
deductions to employers for the initial 
period of their operation was too severe 
a penalty where it was the intention of 
both the employers and employees to 
qualify the fund as a tax-exempt fund 
but failure to do so was occasioned by 
inadvertence. Therefore, last year the 
Congress provided that in the case of 
these seven funds they were considered 
to be qualified in the initial period of 
their operation and up through the time 
they actually qualified for tax exemp- 
tion, but only if the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate found that in 
this period they had not been operated 
in a manner to jeopardize the interests 
of the beneficiaries. 

The bill, H.R. 1877, provides the same 
treatment for the Plumbers Union Local 
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No. 12 Pension Fund for the period from 
its inception to June 3, 1959, the date 
on which it was ruled to be a qualified 
tax-exempt fund by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. As amended by your com- 
mittee to include the requirement that 
the fund must not have been operated 
in a manner to jeopardize the interest 
of its beneficiaries from its inception, 
the bill was unanimously reported. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
deals with a matter that is similar to 
matters the Congress has _ previously 
dealt with concerning employee pension 
funds. 

The problem involved is whether or 
not a pension trust is qualified for in- 
come tax exemption and whether or not 
employer contributions to the trust are 
deductible. Occasionally it is difficult 
for a pension trust to achieve qualified 
status before employer contributions are 
received by it. H.R. 1877 would provide 
that the Plumbers Union Local No. 12 
Pension Fund of Boston, Mass., will be 
considered as a qualified and exempt 
trust from the time of its establishment 
in 1954 up until June 3, 1959, subject to 
certain findings by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Thus employer contribu- 
tions to the fund will be deductible to 
the extent made curing the period af- 
fected by the bill and income earned by 
the trust during the period would be 
exempt from tax. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was unanimous- 
ly reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker,I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] and I may have 
permission to extend our own remarks 
in further explanation of these bills im- 
mediately after the passage of each one 
of them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 271 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2010) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 51] 
Alford Gray Roberts 
Anfuso Hemphill Shelley 
Blitch Henderson Sibal 
Bonner Holifield Spence 
Breeding Inouye Springer 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Thompson, La. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kelly Thompson, N.J. 
Celler Libonati Utt 
Cook McSween Walter 
Dawson Machrowicz Williams 
Devine Miller, N.Y. Willis 
Dominick Morrison Wilson, Calif. 
Dooley Moulder Winstead 
Downing Powell Zablocki 
Evins Rains 
Gallagher Riley 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Smi1tTH] 
30 minutes, and yield myself 8 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
lution 271 provides for the consideration 
of H.R. 2010, a bill to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides for an open rule, waiving points 
of order, with 1 hour of general debate. 

In 1951, the Congress approved Public 
Law 78, 82d Congress, which added title 
V to the Agricultural Act of 1949. The 
authorization provided by Public Law 78 
for the temporary employment in U.S. 
agriculture of Mexican workers expires 
December 31, 1961. H.R. 2010, as 
amended, would extend this authority for 
an additional 2 years, until December 
31, 1963. 

This statute has been implemented by 
an agreement with Mexico which sets 
forth in substantial detail the proce- 
dures, terms and conditions of the con- 
tract of employment, and other matters. 

The program is almost entirely self- 
supporting and will not burden our finan- 
cial structure. 

Since 1950, the average number of 
hired farmworkers on U.S. farms has de- 
clined from 3,190,000 to 1,869,000 as a 
result of technological developments. 
Despite this, some farm operations, such 
as weeding vegetables or harvesting 
fruits and vegetables, are performed in 
approximately the same manner as dec- 
ades ago. Much of this work is generally 
called stoop labor. It is a kind of work 
that few US. citizens will do and it is 
this kind of work that most Mexican 
workers are engaged in. 
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Mexican nationals are used primarily 
in the production and harvesting of such 
crops as lettuce, sugarbeets, tomatoes, 
cotton, peaches, berries, and other fruits 
and vegetables. For these commodities 
virtually any commercial producer must 
hire workers for weeding and harvest 
operations which he cannot use the rest 
of the year. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am again 
supporting the extension of Public Law 
78 as I have supported it throughout my 
service in Congress. I wish to make it 
irrevocably clear, at this time, however, 
that it is my opinion that this will be the 
last time I shall take the floor in defense 
of this program. Certainly this is true 
unless there are substantial changes 
either in circumstances or in the appli- 
cation of the law as it applies across the 
country. 

IT have always defended Public Law 78 
and the use of Mexican nationals because 
it was my opinion that they were desper- 
ately needed to meet emergency condi- 
tions which arise in the harvesting of 
particularly perishable commodities. 
That situation still exists in my own area 
of California and I feel that the farmer 
is entitled to the protection of a stable 
labor force and some assurance of being 
able to harvest the crop in which he has 
invested, in many instances, his total 
savings. 

However, Mr. Speaker, conditions have 
arisen and do exist in other areas of our 
Nation which have led me to have grave 
concern about this program. They have 
to do primarily with the very low wage 
which is paid in some areas of our coun- 
try; a wage which I feel is totally in- 
excusable since, in many instances, they 
are growing the very same crops as are 
the California farmers and where our 
wage today in agricultural labor is aver- 
aging $1.10 per hour, in other areas of 
the country the crops identical to ours 
are being harvested at from 40 to 50 
cents per hour. As I have said before, 
this to me is without reason and inas- 
much as Public Law 78 may be construed 
to influence and continue this type of a 
situation, I think the time has come to 
stop and consider making such changes 
as will correct this situation. 

Let me say in addition, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have come to the firm conclusion 
that the only proper and correct answer 
to this situation is a national minimum 
wage law for agricultural workers. I 
am prepared to support the enactment of 
such a law since to me there is no pos- 
sible justification for the differing wage 
scales which exist at the present time in 
various areas of the country. 

I would like to give an example of a 
situation which exists right in my own 
State which I feel to be without justifica- 
tion. This has to do with the fact that 
agricultural wages in the Imperial Val- 
ley of my own State are as much as 30 
cents per hour lower than the wages paid 
in my area of the San Joaquin Valley of 
California. This is inexcusable; there 
is no possible justification for it. There 
is no reason why the growers of the 
Imperial Valley cannot pay $1 or $1.25 
per hour, the same as the growers in 
central California are paying at the 
present time. I know that many Mem- 
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bers of this House are aware of certain 
labor problems which occurred during 
the lettuce harvest in the Imperial Val- 
ley this past winter. Frankly, I have 
little sympathy for the lettuce growers 
of the Imperial Valley or, as a matter 
of fact, any growers anywhere who are 
attempting deliberately to keep wages 
substantially below $1 per hour. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that some of 
the statements that I am making may 
appear to place me in an inconsistent 
position in view of my already expressed 
support for the extension of Public Law 
78, but I do not feel such to be the facts. 

I have found it impossible to support 
the administration bill—the so-called 
Coad bill—because I am opposed to the 
principle involved in the proposal which, 
in essence, would turn over to the Secre- 
tary of Labor the power to set up or 
prescribe a national minimum wage for 
agricultural workers. 

Now as I have heretofore stated, I am 
supporting and shall continue to support 
a national minimum wage law for agri- 
cultural workers. I feel that it is the 
prerogative of the Congress to act in this 
field and I will oppose, as a matter of 
principle, any abrogation of our jurisdic- 
tion over this matter in the legislative 
field. 

My only justification at the present 
time for supporting the 2-year extension 
of Public Law 78 is to give us an opportu- 
nity to work out the problems which at 
present exist and to which I have 
referred. I well realize the cost-price 
squeeze in which our farmers find them- 
selves at the present time, and I think we 
have a definite obligation and respon- 
sibility to do everything in our power to 
improve the income of the farmer in or- 
der to place him in a position where he 
can pay a living wage to our American 
citizens who must make their living from 
agricultural labor. 

I wish to say at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
that there has been a lot of criticism 
of this program with reference to the 
fact that only a few large growers can 
benefit. In all fairness, the small grow- 
ers need this program in many instances 
more than the big growers. Our large 
operators are in a position to mechanize 
and buy machinery to harvest mechani- 
cally their crops, whereas the small 
farmers cannot afford to do that. So 
for that reason I do want to make it clear 
that this is not a situation of pitting the 
big farmer against the small farmer. 
The small farmer needs a reliable labor 
force just as much as the large farmer 
because he is particularly dependent 
upon this type of labor and he must have 
it to harvest his perishable commodities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make it implicitly clear that I am tired 
of the unfair competitive picture with 
which my farmers are faced in the pro- 
duction and harvesting of our crops and 
that because of my strong feelings about 
the unfairness of this situation, I felt it 
necessary to outline as clearly as possible 
my own position with reference to the 
urgent need to extend a minimum wage 
law to the agricultural workers of our 
Nation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I just 
want to know the attitude of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers of America. Are they 
for or against this bill? 

Mr. SISK. Well, it is my opinion, I 
might say to my good friend, that they 
are probably in favor of this particular 
piece of legislation. However, I have not 
heard directly from the Associated Farm- 
ers of California. The Farm Bureau 
Federation is supporting it, and a great 
many farm organizations across the 
country are supporting it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is there any place 
in the United States where an Ameri- 
can citizen, working in this field, gets 
less wages than the Mexican workers? 

Mr. SISK. Did the gentleman ask 
that in the form of a question? Are 
there such circumstances existing? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding 
that there are some areas in the country 
where this situation has been found to 
exist. However, I personally do not know 
of them of my own knowledge. Now, 
it has been reported, and I know there 
have been statements by the Department 
of Labor to this effect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is not the Amer- 
ican worker entitled to at least the same 
pay that the Mexican worker gets? 

Mr. SISK. He certainly is. I com- 
pletely agree with my leader that they 
are entitled to as much and in many 
cases more. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it was only 
last week that the Congress passed a bill 
to raise the minimum wage and to ex- 
tend its coverage to more workers 
through the medium of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961. A ma- 
jority of the Senate and the House, to- 
gether with the President, regarded this 
as a step forward. Public opinion 
agreed. 

Now, in considering the bill to con- 
tinue the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram, we are in danger of contra- 
dicting ourselves if we authorize and 
encouraze the import of cheap labor 
from another country that would under- 
cut the wage standards of our own agri- 
cultural workers. 

I seriously question whether any over- 
all wage policy can succeed by going 
forward and backward at the same time. 
H.R. 2010 sidesteps the substandard 
wage factor by focusing attention on 
the emergency need for seasonal or 
temporary agricultural workers. 

If the need is so urgent, higher wages 
should attract a sufficient number of our 
own people to these seasonal tasks. 
Rather than do this, the growers tell us 
that they cannot survive unless they are 
permitted to import cheap foreign la- 
bor. This is a throwback to the early 
part of this century, when owners of 
textile mills sent agents to recruit help 
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in Europe. The surface reason was the 
need for textile operatives. The hidden 
reason was the determination to secure 
a labor surplus that would hold wages 
at substandard levels. 

In reading the Committee on Agricul- 
ture’s favorable report on H.R. 2010, I 
noticed that, while such words as “farm 
wages” and “index of farm wages” were 
mentioned, there was no reference what- 
soever in dollars and cents to give us a 
clear picture of the minimum wage paid 
to Mexican workers who are recruited 
for seasonal farm employment in the 
United States. This is a curious omis- 
sion of a vital fact. There is no mini- 
mum wage to protect the 2% million 
farmworkers of the United States, that 
former Secretary of Labor Mitchell de- 
scribed as “the excluded Americans.” 

This is the opening; the invitation to 
import braceros who are eager to work 
for wages higher than they would re- 
ceive in Mexico, but lower than American 
fair labor standards. 

Apparently there was no need for 
Mexican seasonal workers up to World 
War 2, when this program got its foot in 
the door due to a wartime shortage of 
domestic or domestic agricultural labor. 
Through the device of extension, an 
emergency program is being stretched 
out into a permanent policy. 

By playing off Mexican farmworkers 
against our own, the net effect is to 
exert economic pressure against the 
agricultural workers of our country. 

The whole case for the continuation of 
the Mexican farm labor program is 
rooted in expediency. Even some of the 
Members who vote for H.R. 2010, must 
wish that we had the opportunity to leg- 
islate a constructive solution to the 
problem of temporary agricultural em- 
ployment. 

For my part, I cannot go along with a 
program that depresses the standards 
and hopes of seasonal farmworkers who 
reside in, and are citizens of, the United 
States. For this reason, I oppose H.R. 
2010. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, although I do not know personally 
because I was not here, some of the 
senior Members have just told me that 
it was this particular matter that was 
being debated some 8 years ago when 
the shooting occurred in these Cham- 
bers. So, if I see any of you looking 
around from time to time today, I will 
know why it is. 

Mr. Speaker, on the particular bill 
here, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. St1sx], 
and I are new members of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and, for the most part, on 
controversial matters, we have found 
ourselves voting in opposite directions. 
But, I am pleased to say that today we 
are both in support of H.R. 2010, which 
will continue this program, we hope, for 
another 2 years. The rule provides for 
1 hour of general debate. It is an open 
rule. Points of order are waived 
against the bill, which I think is neces- 
sary, because it calls for an implied 
appropriation of about $15 per person 
in the revolving fund. The bill is about 
as simple, from a language standpoint, 
as any we will consider this year. It 
simply strikes out a date. The act is 
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now scheduled to expire on December 31 
of this year. It substitutes in place 
thereof December 31, 1963, which means 
it is a 2-year extension of this particular 
program. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to ex- 
press to the gentleman the disappoint- 
ment of many of us who surely hoped, 
after this length of time, that certain 
amendments to this legislation would be 
offered and, at least, accepted by the 
committee before it was brought to the 
floor. And I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not true that in the fail- 
ure to recognize the need for amend- 
ments we are not only failing to meet 
some of the needs of the Mexican 
migrant workers but also depressing the 
situation of our own workers within the 
United States. Does the gentleman feel 
that the bill is as meaningful as he seems 
to indicate and that a simple extension, 
just changing the expiration date, actu- 
ally meets and cures the situation? 

Mr. SMITH of California. It is an 
open rule and amendments may be 
offered and, I anticipate, will be offered. 
If this program is to be further studied, 
which I think it should be, and if the 
minimum wage principle is brought in, 
then I think we should bring in further 
legislation and have it disposed of on the 
floor. 

In my opinion it should not be tied 
in with this program. It would not be 
fair to the agricultural people, particu- 
larly in the State of California, in which 
I am most keenly interested, to have this 
program just stopped. If that were done, 
we would not be able to harvest our crops 
in this season. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say further to the gentleman that one 
reason why I with some reluctance for 
some time have supported this program 
is because I do recognize that there is 
a need; or at least it has been continu- 
ally stated to me that there is a need, 
for this Mexican stoop labor. But I am 
still unwilling to accept the fact that we 
cannot give more protection to the im- 
ported Mexican laborers, and particu- 
larly more protection to our US. migrant 
farm laborers. Merely to extend this 
act, without consideration of connected 
problems that must be faced is not ade- 
quate or responsible action. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois {Mrs. 
Cuorcn], if I may, that the Committee 
on Agriculture considered a great many 
amendments but declined to adopt any 
of them, by a vote of 27 to 3. In my 
remarks during general debate I shall 
discuss these amendments and explain 
why 27 out of 30 members of the com- 
mittee felt that they were not necessary, 
appropriate, or practical. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I know that all these arguments 
both for end against this particular bill 
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will be set out in the general debate. 
The report on the bill is well written. 
I should like at this time to take a few 
minutes to explain one particular reason 
why I happen to be in favor of this bill. 
I may be accused of witch hunting in 
these remarks, but for a number of years 
I was in charge of the subversive activi- 
ties section of the FBI, in the Los Angeles 
office; that is, un-American activities— 
communism, espionage, sabotage, and the 
like. One of our problems, of course, 
was the possibility of the encroachment 
or the extension and development of 
communism amongst our Mexican neigh- 
bors who are closest to the south. We 
had that problem for some period of time 
and anticipate that it will continue. 

We have seen what Russia has done 
so far as Cuba is concerned, our neigh- 
bor only some 90 miles away. We have 
this problem today, I can assure you. I 
still have some of the contacts that I 
had at that particular time, who tell me 
that it is a problem. 

Now, how do I tie that in with this 
bill? We have some 315,000 workers 
who come up here from Mexico. If we 
do not provide them with this work at 
this time, work which they are looking 
forward to, if we just cut off this pro- 
gram, there will be that large number 
of people out of work in Mexico. They 
anticipate coming to the United States 
to earn some money, to help them live, 
buy clothes, and return back to Mexico, 
taking the money with them, which will 
help the economy of Mexico, at least 
to that extent. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that the use of foreign agricul- 
tural labor in this case is a sort of a point 
4 program? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I shall an- 
swer that in just a few minutes. My 
thought simply is that those people, go- 
ing back with this extra money, will help 
their economy. But if we cut off these 
315,000 people, they will have to find 
employment in Mexico, employment 
which they were anticipating getting 
here, and which will be difficult, in my 
opinion. What happens? I think we 
must admit that communism tends to 
spread in bad times, sore times, canker- 
ous conditions, when unemployment is 
high. That seems to be when it will 
spread. We have a foreign aid program 
under which we give away money. Why 
is it not logical to consider this as a type 
of foreign aid program, to help their 
economy, in return for which we will get 
some help for our agricultural growers 
in the United States? We will be getting 
some return for our money. 

If we had people in the State of Cali- 
fornia who would do this work, or people 
who would come from other States who 
would do the work, I would not make 
that statement. In such case they would 
be taking employment away from our 
people. But we do not have anybody 
out there who will do this stoop labor 
at the present time. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mc. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of California. I yield. 
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Mr. COHELAN. I asked the question 
whether this could not be considered a 
kind of point 4 program. I wonder if 
the gentleman could clarify this point 
for me, whether or not this matter was 
taken up with the Department of State. 
Does the gentleman think the Depart- 
ment of State would approve this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The com- 
ments that I made were made out of my 
own personal experiences and were my 
own opinion. But I have not taken this 
matter up with the Department of State. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Perhaps 
I misunderstood the gentleman from 
California, but it is true that every year, 
including this year, the Department of 
State has sent one of its representatives 
before our committee supporting this 
program. That occurred again this year. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
all due respect to my distinguished col- 
leagues on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I do not believe they have con- 
sidered all the ramifications of Public 
Law 78. Their report gives scant con- 
sideration to the great body of testimony 
submitted during the committee’s hear- 
ings by small farm organizations, church 
groups, labor organizations, consumers 
groups and citizens groups—testimony 
against the extension of Public Law 78 
without reform. 

Unless all of this testimony is consid- 
ered, the Members of the House will not 
have the opportunity to vote on H.R. 
2010 intelligently. It would be impossible 
for me or my colleagues to present our 
material in 1 hour. This is a tremen- 
dously complicated subject, and we need 
time to present our side of the story. 

I, therefore, urge that the 1-hour open 
rule on H.R. 2010 be defeated. 

We need time to present materials re- 
lating to the following areas, not covered 
in the report of the House Agriculture 
— which accompanies H.R. 

10: 

Area No. 1: H.R. 2010 is based on the 
proposition that American agriculture 


. Cannot solve its labor problems without 


the help of the Federal Government. 
Approval of H.R. 2010 would constitute 
&@ congressional okay to the exploitation 
of about 2 million American farmwork- 
ers who are already at the bottom rung 
of the economic ladder. As a result it 
would foster the theory that the U.S. 
Government owes growers who benefit 
from Public Law 78—less than 2 per- 
cent of the growers in the United 
States—a labor force. 

Area No. 2: Public Law 78 makes the 
law of supply and demand in the labor 
market inoperative; growers cannot 
hypocritically support this basic eco- 
nomic law as it applies to commodities, 
while denying it as it applies to human 
labor. 

Area No. 3: According to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the present adminis- 
tration, the mass importation of Mex- 
ican labor has had, and is having an 
adverse effect on the wages, working 
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conditions and employment opportuni- 
ties of domestic farmworkers—men, 
women, and children who are the poorest 
of the poor in our society. 

Area No. 4: A vote for H.R. 2010 would 
constitute a vote against the Negro and 
Mexican-American families who for the 
past 50 years have been the backbone 
of the U.S. seasonal farm work force. 
These people have been described by the 
proponents of Public Law 78 as unreli- 
able, winos, skid row derelicts, the dregs 
of the American labor force. We need 
time to defend these workers—one of the 
hardest working and least compensated 
groups in the American labor force. 

Area No. 5: The proponents of Public 
Law 78 are inflicting an insult on the 
proud Mexican people by claiming that 
they are willing to perform labor that is 
below the dignity of American working 
men and women. 

Area No. 6: Despite allegations to the 
contrary, Public Law 78 has an adverse 
effect on small farm operators and the 
members of their families. We would 
like to have time to introduce testimony 
presented before the Gathings subcom- 
mittee by representatives of the Grange 
and the Farmers Union which was not 
included in the report of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

To sum up, we need time to present 
our argument that the U.S. Congress— 
representing all of the people of the 
United States—cannot continue to con- 
done a farm labor system in the United 
States rooted in poverty, unemployment, 
and underemployment both at home and 
in Mexico. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to vote 
against the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TEAGuUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CoHELAN] 
spoke very fervently about the need for 
time. I would like to remind the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coap] and other advocates of his posi- 
tion that our subcommittee held weeks, 
or days at least, of hearings and there 
was no appearance by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coap] or the 
distinguished majority leader presenting 
their cases there. There was no appear- 
ance really before the main Committee 
on Agriculture and also, I understand, 
there was not any appearance before 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I gladly 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COAD. I believe the gentleman 
should be corrected on that matter. I 
think you were aware that in the com- 
mittee, I made a complete presentation 
of the bill, H.R. 6032. The full commit- 
tee considered the merits of that and 
the gentleman knows that, he was there. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. That is 
quite correct, and I stand corrected on 
that. It is true, however, that there was 
no plea made at the time of the hear- 
ings, before the subcommittee, and there 
was plenty of opportunity to do so. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. As you say, I was ad- 
vised that the gentleman from Iowa did 
not appear before the subcommittee and 
advocate what he is now proposing. He 
came to the meeting of the full commit- 
tee on the morning we were preparing 
to report the bill, and just as we started 
to call the roll, he asked recognition, 
according to my recollection, and we 
stopped the rollcall and adjourned until 
the next day in order to give him the 
opportunity to present his views. His 
views were presented and were consid- 
ered by the committee, and the proposal 
was rejected. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. By a vote 
of 27 to 3, as I recall. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield for a further correc- 
tion, this bill was to be brought up at 
the very tail end of a session of the 
House Committee on Agriculture at 12 
o’clock noon on a certain day, the date 
of which I do not recall at the present 
time. But, I asked it be put off to an- 
other date so that it could be given more 
complete and adequate consideration. 
The gentleman from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Coo.trey], the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, was 
kind enough to put it off and at that 
time, it was more thoroughly discussed. 
It was not just a matter of my asking 
for recognition when the rollcall vote 
was about to be taken. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, my recollection is 
that the gentleman from Iowa did not 
present his proposal until we were pre- 
paring to vote the bill out. Then, he 
wanted to be heard and we continued 
the hearing to give him an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. That is 
my recollection. 

Mr. COOLEY. He was fully heard 
and was defeated on his proposal. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. That is 
exactly right. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I decline 
to yield further at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no subject 
about which there is more misconception 
than the arrangement between the 
United States and the Republic of Mex- 
ico to bring Mexican national farm- 
workers into this country to do farm- 
work. 

Prior to the existing treaty, some 1 
million Mexicans crossed the border each 
year illegally to do the harvesting work 
now being done by a much smaller num- 
ber of legal workers. These illegal en- 
trants were called wetbacks. They 
roamed around the country, principally 
in the West, under no control or regula- 
tion, and sometimes greatly added to our 
law-enforcement problems. The num- 
ber of illegal entrants has decreased 
from the former million to a total of 
about 30,000. The 315,000 Mexican na- 
tionals coming in legally under the 
treaty cause only a very small percent- 
age of the problems formerly created by 
the wetbacks. 
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The treaty requires that these na- 
tionals be properly transported, housed, 
fed and insured. Mexican and United 
States Government officials travel 
throughout the areas of our country us- 
ing braceros to make certain the treaty 
provisions are followed to the letter. 
When they return to Mexico, in most 
cases at least, they—the Mexicans—are 
emissaries of good will for the United 
States. While they are here, they earn 
as much per hour as they earn per day 
in Mexico. Part of that money they 
spend in America, and part, of course, 
they take home with them. Much of it 
comes back to this country in the form 
of payment for our exports to Mexico 
and we have a favorable balance of trade 
with that country. Their savings enable 
the braceros to start businesses and 
farms of their own in Mexico. They 
also learn modern farming methods 
while working in the United States. 

People frequently ask: “Why should 
we bring in workers from Mexico when 
we have 4 or 5 million unemployed per- 
sons in this country?” ‘The answer is: 
“Not enough domestic American workers 
are willing to do hard farm labor.” 

Several persons appeared before our 
subcommittee and stated that the pro- 
gram should be abandoned. All of these 
people were well intentioned, and some 
of them were clergymen. They did 
demonstrate, however, an abysmal ig- 
norance of the real situation. 

Along with scores of persons, mostly 
farmers—small, middle-sized, and 
large—testifying for a continuance of 
the program were two clergymen from 
California who, for years, have had the 
opportunity to make first-hand observa- 
tions of the bracero program in action. 

They stated that, without question, 
there are simply not enough domestic 
workers to get the crops in. One of the 
clergymen, the Reverend Loyal Vickers 
of San Bernardino County, Calif—an 
area with substantial unemployment— 
told us that 68 churches in his region 
conducted a recruitment drive and were 
able to sign up 500 persons who said they 
wanted to pick oranges. In spite of the 
fact that these people were paid well 
over $1 an hour, only 30 of them stuck 
with the job more than a few days. The 
Reverend Mr. Vickers personally fol- 
lowed through and found that those who 
quit did not do so because of the wages 
involved, but frankly said they just did 
not want to do farmwork of this nature. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
like to invite the gentleman’s attention 
to some confirmation of this from labor 
organizations. There was a story in the 
Examiner-News containing this para- 
graph: 

Clive Knowles, international representa- 
tive of United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, said “it is clear that for the present 
some Mexican bracero supplemental labor 
will be needed in many areas.” 


And only recently in California a rep- 
resentative of the Teamsters Union said 
publicly that there is not enough do- 
mestic labor available for ‘“‘stoop jobs” 
and said they would support the use of 
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Mexican workers on the Antle farms 
when necessary. This was with refer- 
ence to a farm that had some kind of 
agreement with the teamsters local. 

Mr. ‘TEAGUE of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

It is sometimes stated that the 
bracero program works only for the 
benefit of the large farmers. This is 
simply not true. There are two good 
reasons why it is not: One, large farm- 
ers can afford to mechanize, and most 
small farmers cannot; and two, if our 
total domestic farm labor supply were 
not supplemented by the braceros, a 
shortage of available workers would 
surely develop. Then, the large farmers 
could afford to outbid the small ones 
because the former could afford to take 
a financial loss for a year or two. On 
the other hand, the small operators 
would go bankrupt and would be forced 
out of business entirely. The larger 
farmers would be in a position to gamble 
that the subsequent drop in production 
would tend to force up farm prices— 
and consequently food prices—so that 
they could again make a living. 

With respect to the amendments to 
the existing law which have been sug- 
gested, it is the conviction of all but 3 
out of 35 members of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture that: 

First, the Secretary of Labor presently 
does have, through the system of cer- 
tification, all the authority necessary to 
limit the number of foreign workers used 
by any employer. He has done this on 
many occasions. 

Second, the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to guarantee domestic 
workers the same conditions of work 
afforded the Mexican nationals is com- 
pletely impractical—except in the mat- 
ter of wages, for which equality is re- 
quired under existing law. 

Fer instance, Public Law 78 and the 
treaty with Mexico require that the 
farmers provide transportation and de- 
cent housing. When an employer trans- 
ports Mexican nationals to his farm, he 
has reasonable assurance that they will 
work for him. If they do not, they are 
returned to Mexico. This rarely hap- 
pens because they want farmwork. But 
if that same farmer is required to trans- 
port, again at his expense, domestic 
workers from Chicago to California, he 
has no assurance whatsoever that they 
will work, and the evidence is conclusive 
that in the great majority of cases most 
of them will not. They have just come 
along for the ride. 

Many small farmers use Mexican na- 
tionals for only a few days out of a year. 
These men do not have their families 
with them and they live at one of the 
local camps—under State and Federal 
supervision. How, possibly, can that 
small farmer afford to provide compa- 
rable housing for a domestic worker who 
almost always has his family with him? 

Third, the Secretary has sufficient au- 
thority in the present act to limit the 
kind of work for which a foreign worker 
can be used. This, again, he has done 
on many occasions in the past under 
the present act. 

Fourth, the request of the Secretary 
of Labor for authority to set wages of 
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domestic American citizen workers is 
improper as an amendment to Public 
Law 78. That was a point Mr. Hacen 
made so effectively. It should be con- 
sidered under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act—minimum wages—or in a separate 
piece of legislation and not tied into a 
bill of this nature as an extraneous 
amendment. 

You will note the Department of 
Labor agrees that the legislation should 
be extended for 2 years. 

The only argument, then, is whether 
the amendments are necessary or prac- 
tical. I hope that I have demonstrated 
that they are neither. Remember, please, 
that no farmer may employ a Mexican 
national unless both the Federal and 
State Departments of Labor certify that 
there is no domestic worker available 
to do the work. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York { Mr. SANTANGELO], 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to discuss H.R. 2010 extending the 
bracero program for 2 years. 

H.R. 2010 demonstrates a callous dis- 
regard for the criticism raised against 
the bracero program. It shows con- 
tempt for the respect and dignity of the 
farmworker in a dignified industry, agri- 
culture. It brushes aside the recom- 
mendations of the farm consultants who 
reported in 1959 to the Secretary of 
Labor that the Mexican farm program 
was undermining the deplorable econo- 
mic conditions of the farmworker. It 
rejects the recommendations of the 
present Secretary of Labor which are in- 
corporated in the Coad bill H.R. 6032. 
It says to this body we shall continue 
to import Mexican workers despite the 
adverse effect upon domestic labor, de- 
spite the substandard housing conditions 
and unsanitary conditions under which 
the bracero is living. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman, I am 
certain, wants to be perfectly fair with 
the membership of the House. The Sec- 
retary of Labor must find that the em- 
ployment of Mexican workers will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have seen the 
program work. It is a farce, it is ridicu- 
lous, especially in California and in Ar- 
kansas, because those approvals are being 
automatically done. There is improper 
investigation, there is cooperation be- 
tween the growers and the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor and Immigration Service. I would 
like to finish my statement. I shall offer 
an amendment and I would like to am- 
plify my remarks. 

The American community rejects the 
idea that the power and authority of 
Government should be used in such a 
manner as to perpetuate a farm labor 
system that is based on poverty and des- 
titution, not only at home but in neigh- 
boring countries as well. 

Yet, at the present time, that is the 
kind of a farm labor system we have in 
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the United States. The proof of this 
thesis lies in the answer to two basic 
questions: 

First. Where would growers who em- 
ploy Mexican labor obtain their hired 
hands if poverty and unemployment 
were not widespr-ad in Mexico? 

Second. Where would growers find 
domestic workers willing to migrate from 
harvest to harvest at substandard wages, 
working, and living conditions if there 
were not poverty and unemployment in 
the home areas of our migratory farm 
work force? 

The answer to these questions is 
simple. If this pool of underprivileged 
workers were not available, American 
growers would have to compete on the 
open market for their labor. They, like 
industrial employers, would have to plan 
their production schedules in accordance 
with the labor market situation. They 
would have to offer wages and working 
conditions that would appeal to domestic 
workers. They would have to see to it 
that farmworkers, like industrial work- 
ers, were covered by such protective legis- 
lation as unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, and minimum 
wage laws. In short, they would be 
forced to raise employment standards in 
agriculture. 

However, because there is poverty at 
home and in nearby countries, the 
American grower does not have to worry 
about such things. Because his workers 
are exempt from most social and labor 
legislation, he can ignore taxes for un- 
employment insurance, insurance rates 
for workmen’s compensation, industrial 
child labor laws, minimum wage laws, 
and laws which guarantee workers the 
right to organize into unions. If he pays 
piece rates, he doesn’t even have to de- 
duct withholding taxes. 

The American grower is indeed a 
privileged employer.. The average small 
businessman or industrialist would like 
to be in such an enviable position. 

Take the case of foreign labor, for ex- 
ample. If growers in the Southwestern 
part of the United States find it impossi- 
ble to recruit domestic labor at the pre- 
vailing wage rate, they can petition the 
U.S. Secretary of Labor to declare a labor 
shortage and recruit cheap labor from 
Mexico. 

No wonder growers fight to maintain 
the status quo. Free enterprise and the 
law of supply and demand were never 
like this. 

Does anybody seriously question the 
fact that the presence of these foreign 
workers has an adverse effect upon do- 
mestic workers? If so, consider these 
facts: 

Each year approximately 60,000 do- 
mestic workers leave the State of Texas 
because the wage rates offered them by 
Texas growers are so low. They are re- 
placed by Mexican nationals. 

Several areas in California, Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona 
which at one time employed mostly do- 
mestic workers are now considered 
bracero-dominated areas by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Wages paid by growers who employ 
both domestics and Mexicans are lower 
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than those paid by employers who hire 
domestics exclusively. 

The total labor costs of New York State 
tomato growers—who hire mostly do- 
mestic labor—are $14 per ton. In Cali- 
fornia, where tomato growers depend al- 
most exclusively—95 percent at peak 
season—on Mexican nationals, the total 
labor costs are only $9 per ton. 

Approximately 50,000 braceros are 
employed in skilled occupations, some 
on a year-round basis. The jobs at 
which these braceros are employed in- 
clude: tractor and truck drivers, irri- 
gators, ranch hands, packing and sorting 
operations, among many others. The 
employment of braceros in these jobs 
definitely has an adverse effect on the 
opportunities of domestic farmworkers 
t> move from common laborer into high- 
er paid skilled farm occupations. 

These examples can be multiplied 
many times. Despite what has been said 
by the proponents of Public Law 78, the 
consultants appointed by former Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell to review Public 
Law 78 have made some very val- 
uable recommendations—recommenda- 
tions that have been incorporated in the 
administration’s bill, H.R. 6032. I, for 
one, cannot believe that men such as 
Senator Thye, Chancellor Von Kleins- 
mid, Monsignor Higgins, and Mr. Gar- 
rett could have been completely biased, 
as has been charged, in their report to 
the Secretary. Nor do I think these dis- 
tinguished men are so naive or unin- 
formed—after studying the program for 
months—to have been completely erro- 
neous in their report. 

The amendments proposed by the ad- 
ministration would incorporate most of 
the reforms recommended by the con- 
sultants. 

It would restrict the employment of 
Mexicans to unskilled, seasonal jobs. 

It would give the Secretary of Labor 
greater authority to require farmers to 
make direct, positive efforts to recruit 
domestic workers and to compete for 
available domestic labor. 

It would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to establish clear criteria for ad- 
verse effect. 

The question we have to decide is 
whether we are going to perpetuate a sys- 
tem which amounts to little more than 
indentured labor, or whether we are go- 
ing to begin now to eliminate a farm 
labor system based on poverty. 

It is my opinion that the conscience 
of the American people will soon rebel 
against this program which is of benefit 
to less than 2 percent of the total num- 
ber of farmers in the United States; a 
system which exploits the poor of an un- 
derdeveloped nation, and by so doing, 
lowers labor standards at home. 

It is my privilege, therefore, to give 
my unqualified support to these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GusseEr]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, to truly 
understand the bracero problem is im- 
possible unless one understands the me- 
chanics of operating a farm which re- 
quires the hiring of a tremendous supply 
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of labor. Without casting aspersions 
on the sincerity of some remarks which 
have been uttered here today, I must say 
in all candor that I suspect that some 
of the people making these statements 
do not have the understanding of which 
I speak. 

I do not believe that the bracero pro- 
gram, Public Law 78, has had an ad- 
verse effect upon domestic labor. I think 
quite the contrary is the fact. 

Let us look at the record. It is found 
on page 5 of the committee report. 
Farm wages in the United States have 
increased steadily. In 1950, the index 
of farm wages published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was 432. In 
1960 the index was 629, or an increase 
of 46 percent. I do not have the figures 
before me, but I am willing to wager 
that this increase in farm wages com- 
pares favorably with increases for indus- 
trial labor. 

The bracero program has resulted in 
an increase in farm wages, and here is 
why. The law requires that you pay the 
bracero the prevailing rate paid the do- 
mestic worker. And, by interpretation 
and regulation, the transportation which 
is furnished to the bracero, the health 
insurance, and other perquisites have 
come to be considered part of his wages. 
The result is that domestic labor is grad- 
ually coming to enjoy these benefits as 
well. In my own district, where a num- 
ber of braceros are employed, I have 
found that the effect is to accelerate the 
domestic wage rate rather than depress 
it. Most farmers would prefer to pay 
5 or 10 cents more per hour than accept 
the extra problems involved in hiring 
braceros. Wage surveys are made only 
for domestic workers. Therefore the 
prevailing rate goes up and so does the 
rate for the braceros. ‘Then the cycle 
starts over again. 

Mr. Speaker, you cannot ignore 
that there is some relationship between 
ability to pay wages and the wage paid. 
How can we absorb a faster increase 
than 46 percent in 10 years when over 
the same 10-year period the price of farm 
commodities has gone done? In 1942 
you could buy a D-4 Caterpillar tractor 
for $2,600. In 1945 you had to pay $4,000 
for it, and today you pay $12,000 for that 
tractor. In our farm bills we have rec- 
ognized consistently that the farmer is 
caught in a price squeeze; that the price 
of what he buys goes up and the price 
of what he sells goes down. I think 
the record of a 46 percent increase in 10 
years is a remarkable record, and the 
American farmers are to be congratu- 
lated for having accomplished it. 

Just 2 weeks ago I was out in my dis- 
trict. I talked to a farmer who asked 
a man if he wanted to come to work for 
him at $1.50 an hour. Do you know 
what the answer was? “No, I will dis- 
qualify myself from my unemployment 
insurance.” 

In my hometown newspaper every 
week we see headlines “Strawberry 
pickers needed.” 'The farm labor office 
says “We need workers here and work- 
ers there,” and every time they publish 
such an announcement, they also an- 
nounce hundreds of new claimants for 
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unemployment insurance and hundreds 
of continuing claims. These people who 
are drawing this unemployment insur- 
ance are experienced farmworkers, but 
for reasons better known to themselves 
than to me—they will not do farmwork. 

Our wages in California are not as 
bad as some people contend they are. 
Our average wage is $1.09 per hour. We 
are paying 15 to 18 cents a box to pick 
tomatoes. Nothing in the world can 
keep any man, with reasonable diligence, 
from picking 150 boxes of tomatoes in 
a single day. That means he makes 
from $22.50 to $30. This is not a starva- 
tinn wage. 

I suggest to some of the Members who 
perhaps have fallen victim to a bit of 
distorted propaganda that they come out 
to the fields of California and see the 
opportunity for employment that is 
there and the opportunity for work at 
decent wages that is there. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, once more 
I find it necessary to come down to the 
well of the House to oppose this type of 
legislation. I had hoped that this law 
would be permitted to expire with its 
present termination date. It does may- 
hem to every other piece of labor legisla- 
tion on the statute books. Under this the 
Mexicans brought into this country are 
exempt from the payment of income 
taxes; they are exempt from the require- 
ments of social security, from the pay- 
ment of any of the compensation provi- 
sions. In other words, if they run away 
from the farmer in Texas or southern 
California who employs them, they be- 
come public charges and have to be taken 
care of and may have to be sent back to 
Mexico at Government expense. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that one of 
the werst features of this bill is the 
minimum wage limitation of 50 cents. 
In all of the farm sections in the Eastern 
part of the country from Florida to west- 
ern New York the minimum wage is 75 
and 85 cents to migrant farmworkers 
who come up from Florida into western 
New York. Under this arrangement, 
with a limitation of a minimum wage 
of 50 cents, a large producer of farm 
products in southern California can 
grow tomatoes on that farm, squeeze the 
juice out of them and ship the juice to 
the Campbell Soup Co. in New Jersey for 
less money than they can grow it on 
the farm next to the plant in New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should not be 
before the Congress today. It had no 
business going to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. It belongs to the Committee 
on Labor and I can assure you that no 
legislation of this kind would reach the 
floor of the House if it were sent to the 
Committee on Labor. I would like to 
see it defeated. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coan]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I come to 
address myself to the rule on the bill to 
extend Public Law 78. This is not a new 
subject to me as some have tried to in- 
dicate in the House today. Last year I 
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was one of the signers of the minority 
report in opposition to this bill. At that 
time in the minority report we said the 
following: 

Public Law 78 is a major factor in creat- 
ing the extremely low income and the great 
underemployment of American farmwork- 
ers. It not only helps to prevent wages and 
working conditions from improving, but in 
many areas it actually makes them worse. 

The Mexican farm labor importation pro- 
gram quite simply exploits the poverty 
among Mexicans to increase poverty among 
farmworkers in the United States. It pro- 
vides corporation farms with a means of 
competing unfairly with the family farm. 


Not only did I testify to that fact a 
year ago, but I am here today witnessing 
to the same fact, because the problem 
has been increased, it has been en- 
hanced. Underemployment of the rural 
people of the United States is today es- 
timated at the equivalent of 1,400,000 
fully unemployed workers. Partially 
this situation is created by this very pro- 
gram we have under consideration 
today. 

There are those who have come to the 
well of the House and tried to say, “‘Well, 
this actually increases the income to our 
domestic farmworkers.” How in the 
world can this kind of program increase 
the wage level of domestic workers un- 
der the way it works? 

What happens? When there is avail- 
able Mexican farm labor in any State to 
any employer at any rate, you know as 
well as I that those employers are not 
going to go out and offer any wage level 
higher than what they can offer to the 
Mexican worker and get the Mexican 
worker. 

There are those who say this is a sort 
of foreign aid program, a point 4 pro- 
gram for the Mexicans. Let us be really 
honest about this. While we are not 
here today attacking Mexican labor, we 
are not attacking the Mexican Govern- 
ment or the Mexican people at all, we 
are here, and I am here in the well of 
the House today, to fight the battle for 
the domestic laborers on the farms of 
our country. 

Why do we have a foreign aid pro- 
gram, if that is what itis? Why are we 
espousing a foreign aid program at the 
expense of our poor unorganized domes- 
tic migratory workers in the United 
States? Why do we go out to these peo- 
ple who are poor, underpaid, and im- 
poverished, and say to them, “You are 
the ones who are paying for the foreign 
aid program to the Mexicans’? 

Let us look at this thing in just a 
slightly different sense. There are many 
in this House who are members of the 
law profession. There are some who are 
medical doctors. There are dentists, 
engineers, and members of other pro- 
fessions. Would we say to our own 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, engineers, and 
all the rest, “You take a substandard 
wage because we are going to import 
doctors from Germany, we are going to 
import engineers from Japan, and there- 
by you are the ones who are going to be 
underemployed and unemployed”? ‘You 
know as well as I that the American 
Medical Association has put its foot down 
on bringing in foreign doctors to prac- 
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tice medicine in our State hospitals 
across this land. They have a very 
rigorous program to stop this very sort 
of thing. 

Why are some today trying to defend 
this kind of program, saying that our 
migratory workers have to be placed 
under bondage because of the importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals? Obviously, 
the lawyers, doctors, dentists, and engi- 
neers would organize strong opposition 
to this kind of program if it affected 
their professions. But if we pass this bill 
without amendment we are saying it is 
all right because the migratory workers 
in this country are unorganized, they are 
impoverished, they have no one to speak 
for them, so we will pounce upon them 
and we will permit the 2 percent of the 
producers in this country—and this pro- 
gram involves only 2 percent of the pro- 
ducers in this land—to bring in foreign 
workers because they can be hired at a 
lower level than what will be required 
under the amendments I will offer. 

I should like to say in announcement 
that I will have several amendments to 
offer. One of them simply says that the 
Mexicans who are brought in under this 
program cannot be hired to operate 
power-driven machinery, that we should 
let our own people do the skilled jobs on 
the farm. 

Another amendment is that the Mexi- 
cans can be brought in only for seasonal 
labor, they cannot come in and take 
year-round jobs from our people. 

The third amendment is that anyone 
who attempts to employ Mexican labor 
must first offer the same rates of com- 
pensation to the domestic people before 
he qualifies to be permitted to hire Mexi- 
can people. 

Fourth, we must have a pay scale at 
least equivalent to the State or national 
average, whichever is less, but in no case 
shall any employer be required to raise 
his rates from the previous year over 10 
cents an hour. 

Fifth, the Secretary of Labor should 
have the authority to stop the bringing 
in of Mexican workers. In other words, 
we cannot just flood the American labor 
market with Mexican labor imported 
from Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the essentials 
of the amendments I will offer a little 
bit later under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COAD. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could help me out and tell me 
what the attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture was on the extension of 
Public Law 78? 

Mr. COAD. It is my understanding, 
according to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, yester- 
day that the administration stands and 
speaks with one voice, and that the ad- 
ministration in all of its aspects is op- 
posed to the simple extension of Public 
Law 78 unless it is amended. 

Mr. COHELAN. That certainly in- 
cludes the Department of State notwith- 
standing the fact that one of the gentle- 
men present stated that somebody 
appeared before the committee from the 
Department of State. 
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Mr. COAD. As I understand it, from 
the import of his statement, that in- 
cludes the entire administration. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to read a statement that appears in the 
hearings on this bill, the statement from 
Michael J. Coleman, Jr., national presi- 
dent of the Young Christian Workers. 
This is what he said: 

I would like to point out to this distin- 

ed committee that in each of the areas 
where an inquiry was made, we discovered 
similar social, economic, family, and moral 
problems. 


And he is talking about the migratory 
worker problem. His statement con- 
tinues: 

I would like to point out to this distin- 
guished committee that in each of the areas 
where an inquiry was made, we discovered 
similar social, economic, family, and moral 
problems. It was true in housing which 
could consist, we found, in a barn with 30 
men living inside, or 5 men quartered in a 
cinder-block building next to a pig tank. 
Whether we speak of his wages, his power 
to bargain collectively, his working and liv- 
ing environment, his health conditions, or 
his benefits under social legislation, the 
migrant worker is at the bottom of the lad- 
der. Credit is due, however, to those farm 
employers, who have in some instances pro- 
vided such things as accident insurance or 
fairly decent housing for the migrant and 
his family. These, we found, were excep- 
tional. 

Further, we have seen the direct and ad- 
verse effects which the entry of braceros 
into our country under Public Law 78 has 
had upon our own domestic workers. First, 
the availability of 400,000 foreign workers 
last year forced domestic workers and their 
families to seek work in other States. We 
have learned that for the most part migrant 
farmworkers in the North Central States are 
U.S. citizens of Mexican ancestry whose resi- 
dence is in Texas. With the presence of 
thousands of braceros in Texas, wage rates 
were lowered to a level which forced the 
migrant worker and his family to seek work 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Speaker, I solicit the opposition of 
my colleagues to a simple extension of 
this bill, and ask for their support for 
the amendments I intend to offer. 

Mr.SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I arise in 
support of the resolution and urge the 
House to adopt the resolution and to 
Pass the committee bill without amend- 
ment. I feel, Mr. Speaker, that by pass- 
ing this legislation today we can restore, 
in part at least, the damage done to our 
prestige by Edward R. Murrow and the 
now famous CBS film, “The Harvest of 
Shame.” 

Much has been written and said about 
this film that was shown with other doc- 
umentaries during the winter months in 
@ series called “CBS Presents.” I want 
to make it clear at this point that I have 
no prejudice in this matter. Kansas em- 
Ploys practically no migratory laborers 
and I do not own even one share in any 
broadcasting facility. I do have a share 
in America, however, as does every other 
Member of this House; and accepting 
our responsibility not only as Members 
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of this body but as citizens, I feel we 
must make every effort to dispel the 
distorted image of America that has been 
portrayed in foreign countries by this 
film presentation by Edward R. Murrow, 
now Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. Of course, we know that Mr. 
Murrow was not in an Official capacity 
in Government when this film was shown. 
We knov-, too, that a disclaimer both pre- 
ceded and followed the film when it 
was shown by the British Broadcasting 
Co. Apparently even that disclaimer did 
not make it clear to our British friends 
that Mr. Murrow was not speaking in an 
official capacity, and by now we do not 
know how much further the image of 
America reflected by that film has gone 
beyond the British Isles. 

Now, in all fairness I think we should 
consider the position of CBS in this mat- 
ter. Personally, I am critical of CBS 
for permitting this film to be shown as 
a documentary. Parenthetically, let me 
say that I feel at liberty to be critical of 
CBS in this matter, because I can re- 
member not many months ago when At- 
torney General Hogan exposed the quiz 
scandals I was one of the few Members 
of the House to defend the integrity of 
the networks in connection with the 
quiz scandal charges. It seemed to be a 
popular pastime then to be vindictive 
and critical of the networks when they 
were found guilty of presenting the so- 
called fixed quiz shows. I felt like they 
were being criticized completely beyond 
reason at that time, and by the same 
token I feel at least one network is vul- 
nerable to criticism in connection with 
the filming and showing of this docu- 
mentary now under discussion. I think 
possibly the filming and presentation of 
the “Harvest of Shame” and other simi- 
lar documentaries may have been an 
unconscious reaction to the bitter criti- 
cism directed at the networks, particu- 
larly by Members of Congress. As a 
result of the quiz shows, there followed 
an admonition to the networks by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and Members of Congress to adjust their 
programing to better serve the public 
interest. In an effort to meet that ad- 
monition, I think perhaps they have 
overreached reasonable definitions of a 
documentary film, and the result was the 
distorted presentation of an admitted 
social and economic problem in the 
United States. 

One further statement in reference to 
the manner in which this problem was 
presented. I am a firm believer that it 
is the privilege and perhaps the respon- 
sibility of a licensee to take an editorial 
position on a matter in the public in- 
terest. However, such an expression 
should be clearly identified as an edi- 
torial and not as a news commentary or 
news report or a documentary. If CBS 
had presented this show as expressing 
their point of view and criticism of an 
undesirable situation, they would have 
had a clear privilege to do so. The man- 
ner in which it was presented, in my 
opinion, was unfair. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RecorD for Feb- 
ruary 6 commencing on page 1756 con- 
tains several citations replete with mis- 
representation. But, even more serious, 
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in my opinion, was their failure to their 
public responsibility in presenting the 
other side of this problem. They should 
have shown what has been accomplished 
in the way of improving the standard of 
living, wage rates and school opportuni- 
ties for the migratory workers in some 
States. 

The only logical conclusion is that 
Mr. Murrow and Mr. Lowe were so com- 
pletely carried away in their effort to 
be dramatic and to produce a show 
arousing the emotions of the viewers that 
they lost sight completely of their public 
responsibility to be objective and to pre- 
sent both sides of a controversial social 
public problem. 

Now, let me refer again to my opening 
statement that this film, “The Harvest 
of Shame,” has done violence to the social 
imagination of America. Further, this 
damage could not have occurred at a 
worse time as Our national prestige was 
suffering from other misfortunes. Here 
are a few quotations from stories appear- 
ing in British newspapers after the show- 
ing of this film in that country on March 
21. These statements are taken out of 
context in a technical sense, but I as- 
sure you they do not misrepresent the 
viewpoint expressed in the British pub- 
lications. 

From the Daily Herald on March 22, 
under the caption of “Murrow Tells of 
America’s Shame,” by Phil Diack: 

I am sure that the appointment means 
a clear and decent official expression of the 
American conscience, but I cannot help 
fearing that our TV as well as theirs is bound 
to be the poorer. Murrow’s documentary 
blazed fiercely with his incomparable and 
indispensable indignation * * * fury backed 
by hard facts, harshly framed on film. 


In the Daily Sketch of London, March 
22, by Neville Randall, ‘““How I Saw It”: 

I have seen five TV films on the American 
way of life this year. All were critical. But 
none matched the devastating condemna- 
tion of Ed Murrow’s “Harvest of Shame,” 
screened—under protest from America—by 
BEC last night. 


From the London Daily Telegraph of 
March 22, 1961, “Sordid Living—U.S. 
Harvest Migrants”: 

Wages are pathetically low. One Negress 
described how she spent almost 9 hours in 
the sun picking beans for a mere dollar 
while four children waited at home to be 
fed. But despite the sordid conditions there 
seemed little despair among the workers. 


From the London Daily Mail of March 
22, 1961, “Peter Black’s Teleview”’: 

According to Murrow, the Eisenhower 
regime allotted $6,500,000 to preserve migrant 
bird life, but failed to implement the $3,500,- 
000 budget for the education of the children 
of these workers. 


The principal point I want to make is 
this: This is not new legislation, it is 
merely an extension of an existing law. 
If we now retract in panic or act in any 
way that reflects a national guilty con- 
science in our treatment of this legisla- 
tion, it could be interpreted as consent 
and agreement by the Congress to all of 
the ills that were pictorially and orally 
misrepresented in the “Harvest of 
Shame.” If we pass this legislation as 
proposed by the committee we are in 
effect saying: “Yes; we recognize that 
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the standard of living, the wage struc- 
ture and educational opportunities for 
the migratory workers are not as high 
as we want them to be.” We have evi- 
dence in every State that there has 
been continual improvement in the 
status of these workers and we are dedi- 
cated to the objective that the improve- 
ment shall continue. We are not, how- 
ever, going to recede from a perfectly 
honorable and established position in 
regard to these workers. If we do not 
stand our ground and adopt the commit- 
tee bill, it can only be interpreted by our 
friends and foes alike that we are admit- 
ting all of the inequities and discomforts 
and disillusions in the “Harvest of 
Shame” and that we have no capability 
of improving the same. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
quite a discussion on this particular sub- 
ject with reference to the merits or de- 
merits of this legislation. I am firmly 
of the opinion that it is neither as bad 
as it has been pictured by the opponents 
of the legislation nor probably quite as 
good as some of the proponents may have 
pictured it. It is a program, however, 
that has worked generally very well in 
some parts of our country. In my opin- 
ion, for the next 2 years it is a program 
that is needed by our farmers who deal 
with particularly perishable commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to adopt 
the rule and to permit the Committee on 
Agriculture to present its case. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Coo.Ley], the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Some reference has 
been made to the appearance of a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State. 
On page 330 of the hearings, at the bot- 
tom of the page, this language appears: 

The Department believes, from the stand- 
point of public relations in Mexico and joint 
conduct of the program with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, that the program should be 
extended for a period not longer than 2 years. 


That would indicate clearly that there 
was not any real objection on the part of 
the Department of State to the extension 
of the program. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were denied. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2010) to amend title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 2010, with Mr. 
NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HOEVEN] for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLey] is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 

We bring this bill here for an exten- 
sion that will continue in operation a 
program which we think has worked 
reasonably well in past years. It is des- 
perately needed, since this labor coming 
in from Mexico works in about 24 States 
of the Union. 

I believe that our committee and the 
Department of Labor have provided 
every possible safeguard and made every 
reasonable provision pursuant to au- 
thorizations which Congress has pro- 
vided in the past. I do not want to 
burden the House by reading these pages 
of procedures and safeguards. The De- 
partment has provided minimum accept- 
able housing standards in great detail, 
minimum standards for living and sleep- 
ing quarters, and cooking and eating 
facilities, sanitary facilities, laundry fa- 
cilities, lighting facilities. These agree- 
ments are negotiated in the form of 
treaties between the Republic of Mexico 
and our own country. 

The Department is charged with the 
responsibility of enforcing the law. 

The program has been very severely 
criticized here on the floor today. I say 
that if the program has not been prop- 
erly administered, someone in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is en- 
tirely responsible. All these safeguards 
have been provided: The employer has 
to assume certain fixed responsibilities, 
provide certain fixed conditions of labor, 
certain minimum standards; and the 
wages are fixed by the Department of 
Labor which must find that the wage in 
the contract is the prevailing wage in 
the community and area where the labor 
is to be used. 

Here is what you should know about it: 
It restricts the use of Mexican labor 
to instances or areas where the Secretary 
of Labor certifies that, first, domestic 
workers, able, willing, and qualified, are 
not available; second, the employment 
of Mexican workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions 
of domestic agricultural workers similar- 
ly employed; and third, reasonable ef- 
forts have been made to attract domestic 
workers at comparable wages. 

What else can you ask? The whole 
proposition before this House, or which 
will soon be before this House, is ob- 
viously an effort to turn over to the con- 
trol of the Secretary of Labor all of the 
farmworkers of America, and let the 
Secretary of Labor hereafter fix mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, as well 
as providing standards of working con- 
ditions for all domestic workers. If you 
want to do that, the gentleman from 
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Iowa [Mr. Coap] will soon provide you 
with a vehicle which will enable you peo- 
ple from the farm areas of America to 
put the Secretary of Labor in charge of 
all workers of America, perhaps even in- 
cluding those who now labor in our 
fields. Yes, that is the purpose behind 
the Coad amendment. There is nothing 
new about it. We have had to face it 
every time we have come to the House 
for an extension of this law. 

Mr. Chairman, representing an agri- 
cultural area, as I do, I want no such 
authority vested in the Secretary of 
Labor under this administration or any 
other administration, regardless of 
partisan politics. I have no Mexican 
workers in my district or in my State, 
but as I look over the information here 
on this desk I know that these workers 
are vital in many areas. Look at page 5 
of the report and you will find where the 
workers are being used. If you will look 
at the document embodying the regula- 
tions of the Department of Labor, I may 
say to my friend from Iowa [Mr. Coap], 
you will note something about how this 
law is administered. 

It is difficult for me to believe that the 
gentleman has ever read the minimum 
requirements provided here. If you 
have, and you have concluded that the 
program has not operated well, then I 
ask the gentleman, Why have you not 
complained to the Department of Labor? 
Those who represent areas in which 
these programs have operated seem to be 
very well satisfied. None of the labor 
is used in the great State of Iowa from 
which this amendment comes. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. I would like to refer to 
the fact that the point my distinguished 
chairman has made is one which I have 
not labored at all. I have no quarrel 
with the fact that the program as it 
involves Mexican workers has broken 
down. I say it is working, but it has a 
detrimental effect on the migratory 
workers of this country. 

Mr. COOLEY. If that is true, that is 
an indictment of those administering the 
program. I just got through saying that 
the Secretary of Labor must affirma- 
tively find it does not adversely affect 
domestic workers. If the gentleman has 
any evidence of that, submit it to the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. COAD. What I have submitted 
today is that this program has a detri- 
mental effect on the migratory workers 
of this country. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the gentleman has 
not substantiated the statement with 
any evidence. 

Let me say this and I am through. 
Under this program only able-bodied 
Mexicans who have been screened from 
a@ medical standpoint are permitted to 
come in here for seasonal work. They 
are not permitted to bring their wives 
and their families with them. 

Now the gentleman is proposing by his 
amendment to shift our population from 
State to State. You would then really 
have a harvest of shame. You would see 
these workers dragging their wives and 
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children across this land into these agri- 
cultural areas, carrying with them a 
health problem, a housing problem, and 
a school problem. We would have to 
provide facilities for men, women and 
children, and we would have to provide 
schools for the children in the areas 
where the workers are to be employed. 
If that is what you want in Iowa, you 
pring it to Iowa, and we will let you 
shuffle your population around. Some of 
these domestic workers would simply go 
to California for the ride, work 2 or 3 
days, to have their transportation paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GaTH- 
incs], chairman of the subcommittee 
that has handled this matter from the 
very beginning. The gentleman has 
conducted long hearings and brings us 
a book of hearings consisting of 370 
pages. Everybody desiring to be heard 
was accorded the opportunity to be 
heard. I think this bill should be en- 
acted, and I now yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GATHINGS }. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Iowa has raised the 
question of adverse effect on our do- 
mestic agricultural work force. I would 
like to refer to a sheet that appeared 
in the hearings before our committee 
under date of March 23, 1960. In the 
testimony that was presented there on 
that page there was a table giving 1958 
agricultural statistics for Arkansas— 
average wage rate for picking 100 pounds 
of seed cotton by States up to Novem- 
ber 1. Now, this covers a period of 10 
years under this table. It reflects 
definitely that in those States that do 
not use Mexican labor the wage rate for 
picking 100 pounds of cotton is less than 
it is in the State of Arkansas where we 
do have to use this labor to a great ex- 
tent to harvest our crop. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Would you be kind 
enough to state for the Committee ex- 
actly what the wage is in Arkansas, in 
absolute terms? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I will give the Ar- 
kansas rate for cotton picking and all 
these other States if the gentleman will 
permit. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is it not true, Mr. 
Chairman, that the rate is 50 cents an 
hour or less in Arkansas? 

Mr. GATHINGS. No, it is not true 
that the rate is 50 cents an hour or less 
in Arkansas. It is the prevailing rate in 
the particular community where the 
Mexican labor is used. I am going to 
five you the wage information right 
here, if the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. COHELAN. I would appreciate it 
and thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GATHINGS. In South Carolina, 
which does not use any of the Mexican 
labor, in 1958—and that is the last year 
that this table covers—the rate for pick- 
ing 100 pounds of cotton in that State 
was $2.45. In the State of Georgia the 
wage rate paid in the communities all 
over the State of Georgia was $2.65 for 
picking 100 pounds of cotton. In the 
State of Tennessee the wage rate was 
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$2.75 for picking 100 pounds of cotton. 
In Alabama the wage rate was $2.50 a 
hundred pounds. Now, in all of those 
States they do not use Mexican labor. 

Now let us look at the rate in Arkan- 
sas. The Arkansas rate was $2.85 a hun- 
dred pounds. So, that shows without a 
question of a doubt that we are paying 
a higher rate for picking our cotton in 
the State of Arkansas than those States 
that do not use that labor, and by the 
use of the Mexican labor in the State of 
Arkansas there is no adverse effect on 
our own labor and people. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. In addition to paying 
the prevailing wage rate in the area, the 
employer has to provide transportation, 
housing, and all of these other benefits 
for the worker. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The chairman is 
right. 

Mr. COOLEY. And by this regulation 
they even require the employer to fur- 
nish a 12-inch frying pan, a 6-inch 
cooking pot and a coffeepot and other 
items which the employer is required to 
furnish for the worker. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. The 
employer pays for this whole program, 
practically every dollar, with the excep- 
tion of the cost for the salaries of the 
compliance officers of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. COHELAN. According to figures 
which I have here, and which I shall 
insert in the Recorp, I understand that 
Arkansas has 95,009 farms and that 
about 2.8 percent of this total use bra- 
ceros. I ask the gentleman if the do- 
mestic workers who must be used in 
this program are provided the same 
amenities in those Arkansas fields. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman has 
said that only about 2 percent of the 
farmers throughout the land use Mexi- 
can workers. That is right. 

Mr.COHELAN. I said 2.8 percent. 

Mr. GATHINGS It is 2.8 percent for 
the Nation; that is correct, but I don’t 
know what the percentage is for Arkan- 
sas. So much of the harvesting is done 
by mechanized methods. It does not 
require but one or two people to operate 
a combine to harvest the grain out in 
the Midwest. So much of our agricul- 
ture is grain and livestock, and the like. 
We have to have supplemental labor in 
fruit, vegetable, pickle sugar beet, cot- 
ton, and other harvest work. Ameri- 
cans just do not like to do stoop labor. 
That is natural. They would prefer to 
work in a factory at a higher wage. 
They do not like to pick cotton. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, he has 
not responded to my question. I ask 
the gentleman again, if they are only 
using 2.8 percent of the total work force 
in agricultural labor, and we know the 
stringent requirements covering Mexican 
nationals, do the farmers in the gentle- 
man’s State provide the same amenities 
for the American workers? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. You pay the American 
worker the same for picking 100 pounds 
of cotton as you pay the imported labor, 
do you not? 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. The 
Secretary of Labor makes that deter- 
mination in the particular community. 
The wage rate paid to domestic workers 
in the particular area is the same as 
that paid to the foreign worker. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the domestic 
worker who wants to pick cotton gets 
$2.85 a hundred, is that right? 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is it not a fact that 
you are not required to provide the 
American worker with the same ameni- 
ties that you are required to provide the 
Mexican bracero? 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. As the chairman of 
the committee so well pointed out a few 
moments ago, that if the provision of the 
Coad substitute is written into law, it 
would mean carrying across State lines 
great numbers of men, women and chil- 
dren; it would increase the stream of 
migratory domestic workers in this coun- 
try and bring about health, relief and 
problems of unemployment in a partic- 
ular area and school problems for the 
children. A farmer could not know 
whether the worker he acquires from dis- 
tant places would work 1 hour or 1 
week. He could get the free ride and is 
not obligated to remain on that farm 
and work. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, 97 
percent of the work force now is in that 
same category, or it is roughly that per- 
centage. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The greater num- 
ber of the farmers use mechanized meth- 
ods to harvest their crops. They also 
get local labor. You know, the Mexican 
labor coming to this country represents 
only one-ninth of the total force in this 
program. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.LEey] talked about the 
services that the braceros were getting, 
so far as sanitary facilities are con- 
cerned. Some of the people do not dis- 
pute that the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture are supervising this program 
well but I do, from my own observation 
in the States of Arkansas and California. 
I ask the gentleman, Does he know of 
any housing facilities which had to be 
closed down in his State because they 
were unsanitary and not maintained 
properly? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I do not know that 
there has been any specific housing 
closed in Arkansas; there could have 
been. But I want to say to the gentleman 
that we were proud that he came to 
Arkansas and looked over our housing. 
There has not been one complaint, so 
far as I know, from the Mexican worker. 
I will ask the gentleman, Does he know 
of one complaint that was lodged by a 
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Mexican bracero against a house in 
Arkansas or in any other State in this 
Nation? 

Mr.SANTANGELO. Yes,Ido. When 
I went out there, together with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Lzsonart1], 
inspecting housing conditions in Arkan- 
sas, and in the gentleman’s own section, 
we observed several places which were 
unfit for human habitation. We brought 
this to the attention of the Department 
of Labor and they closed them down 
immediately. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I have not had an 
opportunity to discuss this bill. Let 
me have that privilege. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentleman 
asked me a question and I am trying to 
answer it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. There are an awful 
lot of poor farmers in Arkansas that 
cannot provide adequate facilities, as the 
gentleman from New York would like to 
see them do. We do provide for the mi- 
grant workers from Mexico houses that 
are as good or better than what the 
farmer himself lives in. 

Mr. GUBSER. I should like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Arkansas 
and the gentleman from New York that 
they should look at the cubic footage 
required in the living quarters for the 
Mexican nationals, and then go back to 
their own offices, and they will find that 
the Congress of the United States offers 
their own people, in their own employ, 
less space to work in and fewer facilities. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
should he not go back to New York and 
take a lock at his hometown? 

Mr. GATHINGS. The number of 
Mexicans that came into this country in 
1960 was less than those that came in 
in 1959. In 1959 there were 437,643, and 
in 1960 the figure had gone down to 
315,846. 

Our people would not use this program 
at all if they had enough workers at 
home within the county that were ready, 
willing, and able to do this work. They 
would much prefer to have local workers. 

A man came here with an REA group 
the other day. He came from my dis- 
trict. He said he had heard that some 
labor was available over at Potts Camp, 
Miss. He understood that there were 20 
or 30 of them who wanted to work in 
agriculture. He said he sent a truck 
over there and was able to bring back 
only one laborer. That is all he was able 
to get. He desperately needed workers. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill simply extends 
Public Law 78, known as the Mexican 
labor bill, for another 2 years. This bill 
was most carefully considered after ex- 
tensive hearings and it was overwhelm- 
ingly supported by both Democrats and 
Republicans in the House Committee on 
Agriculture; in fact, the bill was reported 
out by a vote of 27 to 3. There are 370 
pages of testimony and over 100 wit- 
nesses were heard. No one can say, 
therefore, that this subject matter has 
not been thoroughly considered. The 
substitute proposed by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Coap] and others was 
fully considered by the full committee 
and also voted down by a vote of 27 to 3. 
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As far as my home State of Iowa is 
concerned, this program has little direct 
significance. Last year, in 1960, there 
were less than 100 foreign farmworkers 
employed in the entire State of Iowa at 
the peak of the harvest season, so this 
legislation presents no problem for those 
of us living in that section of the 
country. 

My interest and support for this 
legislation is based first on the real need 
for seasonable farm labor in many areas 
of the Nation. It has been conclusively 
shown throughout the hearings that 
American labor simply refuses to do this 
type of stoop labor. No one can realize 
unless he is in close touch with the 
situation how fruits and vegetables in 
certain areas of this country need to be 
harvested within a period of a very few 
days. It is highly essential that crops 
be harvested on time, and many farmers 
stand to lose their entire crops because 
they cannot find domestic labor avail- 
able at the very time it is needed. 

Furthermore, this bill merits your at- 
tention because it is very important as 
far as American-Mexican relations are 
concerned. 

Third, this program has had a very 
fine result as far as alleviating the wet- 
back situation is concerned. 

In fact, Public Law 78 was passed by 
the Congress in 1951 to combat the wet- 
back problem, and we have made signifi- 
cant progress in that regard. 

Under the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram, seasonal farmworkers, called 
braceros, are brought into the United 
States pursuant to the agreement be- 
tween the Republic of Mexico and the 
United States. These temporary work- 
ers assist in the harvesting of a number 
of crops, and without them there would 
be pandemonium in the harvest field in 
many States. I want to stress at this 
point that the law restricts the use of 
Mexicans to areas and situations where 
the Secretary of Labor has found that 
no American citizens are ready, willing 
or able to do the needed work. So the 
American worker is protected in every 
respect. The Secretary must also find 
that the employment of Mexican work- 
ers will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of American 
farmworkers and that farmers have 
made reasonable efforts to obtain domes- 
tic labor. So there is every protection 
thrown around the American laborer. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a short 
statement? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. As a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
been interested in what attitude the De- 
partment of State might have about this, 
and I wrote a letter very recently to the 
Department of State and would like to 
read the concluding statement of a letter 
written to me on May 10, 1961, signed 
by Mr. Brooks Hays. The statement is 
as follows: 

The Department of State supports the ex- 
tension of the legislation for a 2-year period 
including the amendments to it, as proposed 
in H.R. 6032. 


I would be glad for the gentleman to 
comment on that statement. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. The State Department 
favors the 2-year extension. 

I now yield to my chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
CooLey], to make any further comment 
he desires. 

Mr, COOLEY. I assume they are the 
amendments which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coap], and I 
might say to my friend from Texas that 
these amendments were considered fully 
by our committee. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr, Chairman, a sec- 
ond reason for supporting this legisla- 
tion is its beneficial effects on the Mexi- 
can economy—315,846 braceros who 
came to the United States in 1960, for 
seasonable farm labor created an impor- 
tant source of dollar exchange to the Re- 
public of Mexico second only to the U.S. 
tourist trade. Those dollars earned by 
Mexicans were used to a great extent to 
purchase American goods and to help de- 
velop a growing middle class of land- 
owners in Mexico. I want to remind the 
House also that it is the Communist 
Party of Mexico which is one of the most 
vocal opponents of this program, and for 
the reason no doubt that a growing and 
prosperous middle class in Mexico would 
spell the end to the chaos and poverty 
on which world communism flourishes. 

It is important, I think, that we keep 
this in mind as our relations with Mexico 
are of the utmost importance in the con- 
text of our overall Latin American for- 
eign policy. 

Finally, the record is clear on the wet- 
back problem. In fiscal year 1954, there 
were over 1 million illegal entrants, or 
wetbacks coming into this country. In 
fiscal 1960 there were only 29,651 such 
cases. The orderly and supervised sys- 
tem provided by Public Law 78 is so much 
superior to the most undesirable wetback 
method that no further comparisons 
need be drawn. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
2010 is needed in many areas of the 
country. It is important to Mexican- 
American relations and it is important 
because the legislation is helping to elim- 
inate the wetback problem which is a 
very undesirable economic and social 
problem. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAGEN.] 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I attended all the hearings on this 
legislation, although I am not a member 
of the subcommittee which held such 
hearings. I represent an area which 
makes some use of bracero labor and, 
therefore, I have an immediate interest 
in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one in my 
compassion for the welfare of these peo- 
ple who work on the farms. It could 
be—and should be—improved, but the 
termination of the bracero program or 
the burdening of it with unworkable re- 
strictions will not greatly change the 
condition of our citizens who have to 
migrate to work on farms. Such actions, 
however, would effect a great change in 
the price and availability of those per- 
ishable commodities on which these 
braceros are employed, and this would 
be reflected in the price and quality of 
the market basket of the housewife in 
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every congressional district in the 
country. a 

The people who are really familiar 
with this problem have stipulated that 
the labor is necessary and would be pro- 
vided subject to protection of the job 
opportunities and working conditions of 
U.S. workers. I have talked privately 
with labor people who are really familiar 
with this problem and they privately 
admit that this labor is necessary; and 
earlier I read quotations that were 
printed in newspapers from representa- 
tives of two different labor organizations 
stipulating that there was a need for this 
pracero labor. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman has 
cotton in his district, does he not? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Yes. 

Mr. COHELAN. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the following excerpt 
from an article in a Mexican labor 
magazine entitled “Comercio Exterior 
de Mexico”’: 

Among the causes of the serious disequi- 
librium of the Mexican foreign trade, Mr. 
Zevada pointed out the country’s position of 
inferiority, shared with all other raw mate- 
rial exporting nations, in respect to the in- 
dustrial centers of the world, whose import 
and price policies give no consideration to 
the raw materials’ suppliers. The situation 
is further aggravated by certain cases of open 
disregard for the vital interests of the Mexi- 
can economy, exemplified by the U.S. cotton 
dumping on the international markets. Be- 
sides Mexico’s terms of trade are increasingly 
deteriorating. Mexico has to pay more every 
day for her imports and, at the same time, 
she receives less for her exports. Finally, 
Mexico continues to be too dependent com- 
mercially on the United States, a country 
which buys half of Mexican exports and sup- 
plies 80 percent of Mexican purchases abroad. 
In spite of being such an important outlet 
for U.S. producers, Mexico does not receive 
fair treatment from her northern neighbor, 
as witnessed by the U.S. import quotas and 
raw materials price policy. Notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. Zevada pointed out, Mexico re- 
mains friendly to the United States and will 
go on trying to obtain through negotiations 
better trade conditions in the deals with 
that country. 


The thesis of this article is that surplus 
cotton is produced by Mexican citizens 
working in the United States. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I will say 
to the gentleman that he is not com- 
pletely familiar with cotton production in 
California, for braceros are not used in 
producing cotton in California with 
some minor exceptions. 

Mr. COHELAN. But as a national 
program. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I am 
speaking solely of California. The kind 
of crops on which braceros are used in 
California are the row vegetable crops, 
the fruit and nut crops, and the vine 
crops. 

Mr.COHELAN. The gentleman is not 
arguing that the bracero program does 
affect directly the supply and price of 
these crops. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. If you 
terminated the bracero program to- 
morrow there would be merely a change 
in the pattern of production in the cot- 
ton business. In other words, the other 


areas of the country which do not use 
mechanization as we in California do 
would convert to a mechanized program 
and the jobs would just disappear for 
everybody, including both domestic and 
Mexican workers. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that 
cotton that is now being grown in the 
United States can be produced by this 
same labor in Mexico at about one- 
quarter of what is being paid in the 
United States? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The gen- 
tleman is entirely too high in his figures. 
Among competing crops in Mexico are 
cotton and tomatoes. Anyone familiar 
with the problem knows that a worker in 
Mexico gets about $1 per day whereas in 
this country on the same crops the work- 
ers make about $12. 

Mr. COHELAN. Are we to infer from 
the gentleman’s statement that if pro- 
ducers in Mexico are unable to market 
their crops that they are going to make 
money by exporting braceros instead? 
Is that what the gentleman is arguing? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I am not 
arguing that. What I will say to you 
is that this bracero program has per- 
mitted the development of independent 
farming in Mexico, the beginnings of an 
independent rural middle class. Mexico 
has a type of homestead program, the 
ejido program. Large numbers of these 
homesteaders have been successful only 
because of capital they have acquired 
in the United States through working in 
the bracero program. I say “large num- 
bers” advisedly because the identity of 
persons in the bracero program shifts 
annually with respect to almost the en- 
tire complement of personnel. These 
farmer-landlord bracero returnees are a 
stable middle-class element in Mexico. 
The termination of the program would 
cause riots in these rural areas of 
Mexico, resulting in great political in- 
stability for the Mexican Government, 
and perhaps resulting in a radical shift 
to the left in the Government of Mexico. 
In the past the termination of recruiting 
of braceros in particular areas has 
caused disturbances. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. DurNo]. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to commend and associate 
myself with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I believe that 
gentleman has pointedly and dramat- 
ically stated exactly what this whole 
situation amounts to. 

It would seem to me to be a far better 
idea to separate the problems of the 
migratory workers on the domestic level 
from the Mexican nationals. 

I want to speak briefly about the 
problems of my own State of Oregon. 
We are one of the 24 States that utilize 
Mexican labor. Last year we employed 
350. There are two valleys in Oregon 
that utilize these nationals, the Hood 
River Valley and the Rogue River Valley 
where I live. Our economy in the pear 
industry amounts to approximately $16 
million a year, which would be partially 


destroyed if it were not possible for us 
to utilize these Mexican nationals. The 
reason is that we are isolated geograph- 
ically. We are 300 miles from Port- 
land and 300 miles, approximately, from 
Sacramento. We get our domestic source 
of labor from children who are anxious- 
ly awaiting the start of school and who 
are interested in getting started in foot- 
ball. We get workers off the streets of 
Portland. They are brought down to us; 
they work 1 or 2 days and get enough 
money to buy a bottle of wine, and then 
they are on their way back home. 

The average turnover in the pear 
orchards of the Rogue River Valley is 
three times in the course of a 7- or 8- 
week season. Then we have the tran- 
sitory worker on his way from California 
to Washington. He stops off in the 
Bartlett season. That is good money. 
They stop off while the Bartlett picking 
is going on, and then they move up to 
the apple orchards of Washington. 

The result is we have no workers to 
handle this very perishable crop. So it 
is important that we have these Mexi- 
can nationals, and that is the time when 
we get them. 

We have good laws in Oregon for the 
migratory workers. We have health 
measures, we have school measures, we 
have facilities in which they live. The 
Mexicans come back up there year after 
year, the same Mexicans to the same 
orchards. They make approximately 
$20 a day, and if the white domestic 
workers that come and go from day to 
day do not make that much it is because 
they are not worth it. This is all piece- 
work. 

So I say to you that in the State of 
Oregon it would be a severe tragedy, a 
real tragedy, and I beg of you to Se- 
riously consider the passage of this 
measure when you vote on it today. 

NORTHWEST HORTICULTURAL COUNCIL, 

Yakima, Wash., May 5, 1961. 
Hon. EDWIN R. DuRNo, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We are advised that 
H.R. 2010 which would extend the Mexican 
farmworker program for 2 years will be 
brought onto the floor of the House on 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961. 

Passage of this legislation is extremely im- 
portant to agriculture in the State of Oregon. 
It assures an extra supply of labor when 
sufficient domestic labor is not available 
to harvest our fruit crops and to do stoop 
labor and other agricultural work. 

We sincerely urge your support of this 
bill to the end that fruit and other valuable 
crops will not be lost through lack of ade- 
quate harvest labor. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST FALK, 
Manager. 
ROGUE RIVER ORCHARDS, 
Medford, Oreg., March 18, 1961. 
Hon. EDWIN R. DuRNO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eppie: We have been notified that 
Public Law 78 is docketed for consideration 
in the near future and I want to point out 
some of the reasons why renewal of this law 
is so important to pear growers in the Rogue 
River Valley. 

Our fruit harvest in this area is usually 
about 7 to 8 weeks in duration, with normal 
starting dates around the 10th to the 15th 
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of August. Bartletts are always harvested 
first; they grow on smaller trees; they are 
the easiest to pick; and they have the most 
consistent crop from year to year. Pickers 
like to work in these and we have very few 
labor problems with this variety. 

Following Bartletts we get into Anjous. 
These trees are large and the crop usually 
is scattered much more widely than on Bart- 
letts. Pickers have to handle this fruit much 
more carefully in that it is much more sub- 
ject to skin breaks, punctures, or bruising. 
Daily production per picker always drops off 
when we switch over to this variety and 
even though we increase the box rate paid, 
many of the pickers just plain lose interest 
in further work. Right about this same 
time of the Anjous switchover, we hit the 
Labor Day weekend—schools start immedi- 
ately after that weekend and many family 
pickers leave to place their children in 
school. On top of this, the early apple 
harvest farther north is beginning and many 
of the experienced fruit workers leave here 
in order to be early birds on those longer 
harvest jobs. Likewise many others leave 
to return to the later harvest items in Cali- 
fornia. The Rogue River Valley is an iso- 
lated area—we have no nearby production 
areas from which interchange of labor can 
be depended upon. 

Even this year, with our economic unem- 
ployment being at a high figure, it is our 
belief that a very, very small percentage of 
those unemployed would either be capable 
or willing to undertake pear harvest work 
and stay with it through the period when 
we needed th2m most. Adding all these 
things together leaves our area with a most 
serious labor shortage during the latter part 
of our harvest and it is at this time that we 
are most needful of supplementing our labor 
force with Mexican nationals. 

We are sincere in asking that extension 
of Public Law 78 be very carefully considered. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN LUTHER, 
Manager. 
Hoop RIver TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Hood River, Oreg., March 30, 1961. 
Hon. EpwIn R. DuRNo, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Str: We urge your support of the ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 which would grant 
a continuation of the Mexican labor law for 
@ 2-year period. This will come before the 
House in the form of H.R. 2010. 

As you know, Oregon uses very little of the 
Mexican help. However, the availability of 
Mexican help in other areas releases to 
Oregon and Washington farm operators 
migratory workers that otherwise would not 
be available to us. Thus, indirectly we here 
in Oregon benefit greatly by having avail- 
able to other agricultural areas workers that 
come into this country under Public Law 78. 

We trust we can count on your support for 
a favorable vote for the extension of Public 
Law 78 for the 2-year period proposed. 

Yours very truly, 
R. G. SCEARCE, 
Secretary. 
DucCKWALL Bros., INc., 
Hood River, Oreg., March 29, 1961. 
Hon. Epwin R. DurNno, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE DuRNO: We under- 
stand hearings on H.R. 2010 have been com- 
pleted. This is the bill extending Public 
Law 78, the Mexican labor law. 

Here in the Hood River Valley we have not 
used Mexican nationals for the past 4 years. 
However, in 1955 and 1956 if it had not been 
for the help of between 300 to 400 Mexican 
nationals, the fruit loss would have been 
disastrous. Since those years we have not 
needed Mexican nationals; however, one of 
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the reasons we haven’t needed them was that 
the Medford area did bring them in, and as 
a result there was sufficient labor for both 
areas. 

We feel the continuation of this program 
for at least the next 2 years is vital to the 
fruit interests here in Oregon. Moreover, 
we do not feel that the recommendations 
offered by the Labor Department are work- 
able. , 

We urge that you support the extension 
of the program as it now exists. 

Yours very truly, 
WILSON APPELGREN. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the commit- 
tee bill and in support of the amend- 
ments which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coap]. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. DurNo] has 
spoken of the need which Oregon has 
for the continuation of the bracero pro- 
gram. With all deference, I must differ 
with my friend and colleague. 

The Oregon State Bureau of Labor, 
under the leadership of Labor Commis- 
sioner Norman Nilsen and his able 
assistant, Mr. Tom Current, has con- 
ducted exhaustive studies of the impact 
of the entire migrant labor program— 
both domestic and bracero—on the farm 
economy of Oregon. That study con- 
tains evidence of the so-called value of 
the bracero program to Oregon—evi- 
dence which makes me, as an Oregonian, 
feel that it makes little positive con- 
tribution to Oregon agriculture and no 
contribution to Oregon’s economy. 

For example, in the final report of the 
labor bureau, based on surveys made 
during 1958, it was determined that out 
of a total of 35,159 migrant agricultural 
workers in Oregon, exactly 199 of them 
were braceros, and those 199 were found 
in one of Oregon’s 36 counties. Less 
than 1 percent, Mr. Chairman, of Ore- 
gon’s agricultural work force is provided 
by Public Law 78. With high unemploy- 
ment in Oregon—even at pear-picking 
time—there are, I am willing to suggest, 
199 people in the State of Oregon who 
would be willing to work on the farms 
and in the orchards if decent minimum 
wages are paid to the domestic workers. 

In its final report to the legislature, the 
Bureau of Labor of the State of Oregon— 
the official public body assigned the job 
of working with this problem—makes the 
following statement: 

Because of the exploitation of the Mexican 
immigrant in years past, and in the pres- 
ent, he has been subjected to different 
economic treatment. As the result of the 
poorer condition of the native of Mexico, 
the immigrant has been more likely to ac- 
cept low standards of wages and conditions. 
This has resulted in unfair competition with 
the Anglo-American for jobs. 

The net result was unfavorable social ac- 
ceptance for the Spanish-speaking immi- 
grant and a continuing bondage from which 
he has had difficulty escaping because of this 
unfavorable social acceptance. This vicious 
cycle has had its effect on the second, third 
and further generations of the Mexican 
immigrant. 

In the migrant labor field a further factor 
is present in that the Mexican immigrant 
has come from an agrarian economy and he 
and his descendants in large numbers re- 
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gard farming as their lifetime occupation, 
As individuals they have developed physical 
endurance by working in the fields from 
childhood through adulthood. The Anglo- 
Americans who have followed the same pat- 
tern, of course, have developed the same 
endurance. 

Because of the precarious economic exist- 
ence he leads and the lack of alternatives, 
the Mexican immigrant is less demanding 
and less apt to voice his grievances. 

The Anglo-American does not like to com- 
pete with such standards of conduct and 
regards the Spanish-American as a threat to 
his livelihood. This is further intensified 
when Mexican nationals are brought in 
under contract. The Anglo-American be- 
lieves, with good evidence, that the move- 
ment of Mexican nationals into this coun- 
try, either with or without contracts, is 
the agricultural industry’s way of holding 
down wages and conditions. It does, in fact, 
interfere with the free interplay of labor 
supply and demand factors which in other 
industries mean better pay when more 
workers are needed. 


The Oregon Labor Bureau report goes 
on to say: 

Without getting into the international 
complications, nor commenting on whether 
or not the contract with the Republic of 
Mexico should or should not be renewed, it 
does not appear reasonable for one of the 
highest farm wage States in the country to 
have to import Mexican nationals. 


The State of Oregon, Mr. Chairman, 
does not believe that the importation of 
braceros into Oregon under Public Law 
78 is reasonable. Apparently, since a 
total of 199 braceros sufficed to meet the 
entire needs of the State of Oregon in 
a year when over 35,000 seasonal work- 
ers were employed, there is no substan- 
tial evidence that the growers need them. 
Unless the suspicions of the domestic 
migrants—and the bureau of labor— 
are true, and the purpose of the bracero 
program is simply to keep wages and 
working conditions depressed for do- 
mestic workers, then I, for one, cannot 
see why there is such pressure to con- 
tinue this program. 

The concern of many groups, both in 
the United States and in Mexico, for the 
conditions under which bracero labor is 
transported, for example, is highlighted 
by a story which appeared in the Inter- 
American Labor Bulletin of May 1961. 
Under unanimous consent, I include a 
news story at this point in my remarks: 
NINETY-SIX MEXICAN WORKERS BADLY IN- 

JURED AS OVERCROWDED, UNSAFE TRUCKS 

CoLLIDE—FULL Detarts Not AVAILABLE 5 

Days LATER AS EMPLOYEES Try To COVER 

VIOLATIONS 

At least 96 braceros being transported to 
their place of employment in Arizona in two 
greatly overcrowded and unsafe trucks have 
been reported badly injured in the worst 
highway accident in the history of the Mexi- 
can contract labor program. 

The accident occurred in the desert 2 miles 
from the Arizona camp from which the work- 
ers were being moved, 43 miles west of Buck- 
eye, Ariz., at 6 am., April 20. Because the 
braceros were widely dispersed to different 
hospitals, nursing homes, and farms after 
the accident in an apparent effort by the 
farm employers to cover up the details and 
the number injured, full information had 
not been obtained by State or Federal au- 
thorities even 5 days after the accident, when 
this issue of the IALB went to press. 

Both the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the Arizona Corporation Commission im- 
mediately sent investigators into the field 
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and promised that a full report would be 
forthcoming. The penalty for violation of 
Labor Department rules for transporting 
workers is denial to the employer involved 
of any future use of Mexican workers. 

Preliminary information gathered from 
these agencies and by field investigators of 
the U.S. section of the Joint United States- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee is that the 
praceros involved were employed by Calzona, 
a big corporation farm, which had obtained 
the workers through a labor contractor from 
a farm association in California. 

PACKED LIKE SARDINES 

E. P. Theiss, AFL-CIO regional director in 
Arizona, said he had been told that a total 
of between 150 and 199 workers had been 
packed liked sardines in two trucks with 
plywood sides, having only four benches and 
no backs. The trucks were licensed by the 
State of California to haul a maximum of 
only 70 and 72 workers each. Four more 
workers than the permissible total of 142 
had already been located at press time. 

One of the trucks plowed into the back of 
the other when it had to stop quickly on the 
highway. The front vehicle had no rear 
bumper. Neither driver had an Arizona 
driving permit. 

Spare tires had been thrown in the back 
of the truck with the men instead of being 
attached properly in a carrier. On impact, 
bodies hit the front of the truck with so 
much force that they flattened a water 
tank there. 

SEVENTY-ONE INJURED TAKEN TO FARM 

Twenty-five of the braceros were imme- 
diately hospitalized. Six hours after the 
accident 71 others were located by an inves- 
tigator for the State on a nearby farm and 
in need of medical attention. They were 
immediately ordered to the hospital. 

Asked why he had not called a doctor, the 
farmer replied merely that he had been 
thinking about doing so. 

The accident was the third serious acci- 
dent involving the hauling of farmworkers 
in Arizona to occur within the last 18 
months. 


The importation of Mexican contract 
labor was begun to meet a shortage of 
labor for the harvesting of our Nation’s 
crops. If the unemployment reports in 
the daily newspapers do not convince my 
colleagues that there is no shortage of 
labor today, anywhere in the Nation, 
I invite him to visit the employment 
services, the hiring halls, the breadlines, 
and the rescue missions in any part of 
our great Nation. He will find no labor 
shortage, no lack of men willing and 
able to work at any job which will offer 
aliving wage. The rub may be in those 
last four words—“offer a living wage.” 

The low level of wages in this field, 
and the availability of Mexican nation- 
als in substantial quantities, is not a 
reflection of a labor shortage, but rather 
a cause of a domestic labor surplus. To 
be sure, the domestic migrants forced 
off the large corporate farms by braceros 
can find work in other areas, on other 
farms. But the wages which they can 
expect to receive, the treatment which 
they can look forward to, are all held 
down by the fact that braceros are al- 
ways available—just beyond the horizon. 
Last year, when efforts were made to 
organize some of the domestic migrants, 
those attempting to organize unions 
found braceros, imported under Public 
Law 78, doing the work instead. Under 
other circumstances, the braceros might 
be considered as “scabs,” but I think it 
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a little unfair to apply the word to them 
as the situation stands. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that a red 
flag is raised when there is talk about 
the possibility of organizing the men 
and women who work on America’s 
farms. Many of my colleagues have 
made ringing speeches about labor mo- 
nopoly and big unionism and the 
other things that are supposed to men- 
ance the small businessman. But I have 
noticed that even the strongest oppo- 
nents of everything organized labor does 
today, usually begin their remarks with 
a statement to the effect that unions 
were necessary in the bad old days, and 
they have done much good for the work- 
ers. I suggest that the conditions on 
our farms today are the conditions which 
the unions of long ago were organized 
to banish from the factories and mines 
and mills. If ever a segment of the in- 
dustrial population needed organization, 
and the benefits that flow from it, it is 
the agricultural labor force of 1961. 

But the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa do not seek to 
unionize the farmworker. This we leave 
to his own initiative, and to his own 
choice. What it does seek to do is to 
prevent the use of imported labor to 
continually depress the domestic work- 
er’s living standards, his wages, and his 
conditions of labor. 

Many of our colleagues, during the 
recent debate on minimum wage legisla- 
tion, spoke of the evils of foreign com- 
petition, and the spectacle of low-paid 
workers abroad being able to under- 
cut the wages of Americans at home. 
But the committee bill, Mr. Chairman, is 
not content with allowing underpaid 
workers abroad to depress domestic wage 
scales. It goes so far as to encourage 
the importation of these workers. Let 
me suggest to those who have spoken so 
movingly about American jobs being 
priced out of the market, that here is an 
opportunity to do something about it. 
Here is an opportunity to protect the liv- 
ing standards of essential American 
workers—without whose labor we could 
not eat. 

Thus far, I have talked primarily 
about the effect of Public Law 78 upon 
our own people. I believe that these 
effects are, in themselves, sufficient 
reason to amend the program substan- 
tially. 

But let us turn to another aspect of 
the entire controversy. Let us look at 
the effect this program has on our rela- 
tions with our nearest Latin American 
neighbor—our sister Republic—Mexico. 

It is quite true that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, officially speaking, has ap- 
proved of the Public Law 78 program, 
and has certified its approval by nego- 
tiating the contracts governing condi- 
tions of employment and recruiting. But 
in this program, might we not have the 
proverbial tiger by the tail? 

It seems to me Mr. Chairman, that 
tremendous harm could be done to our 
relations with our nearest neighbors to 
the south if some Mexican Fidelista 
should take to the airwaves and the 
television screens, and, for anti-Ameri- 
can purposes, discuss the bracero pro- 
gram, not as it might be described in 
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the pages of some propaganda journal, 
but as it really exists. 

The spectacle of the United States as 
a vast market for underpaid, exploited 
Mexican labor could do more to wreck 
the Alliance for Progress than all the 
rantings about “Yanqui imperialismo” 
that emanate from Havana. 

These considerations, of course, deal 
with our foreign policy—with our hopes 
to let the Western Hemisphere become 
an impregnable fortress against the in- 
fection of totalitarianism. 

We cannot expect to see those high 
hopes come to fruition if allegations of 
“Yankee exploitation” join the myth of 
“Yankee imperialism’ in the vision 
which our southern neighbors accept as 
a true picture of the United States. 

But, we do not have to look abroad 
for arguments against the extension of 
Public Law 78 under its present terms. 
There is ample evidence of a purely do- 
mestic nature for demanding amend- 
ment. 

If the House will approve the substi- 
tute amendments of the gentleman from 
Iowa—substitutes which enjoy the sup- 
port of the White House, the Labor De- 
partment, the National Council of 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, and a host of other organiza- 
tions dedicated to decency in agricul- 
tural employment—if the House will 
approve this substitute, the importation 
of Mexican nationals can continue where 
needed, but not where they are imported 
for the purpose of undercutting the 
wages of American workers. Employers 
will be required to offer domestic labor 
conditions of employment roughly com- 
parable to those already enjoyed by the 
Public Law 78 employees. 

The Coad amendment will bring a 
much needed change and will undo a 
situation in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans and hundreds of 
thousands of imported workers are 
chasing each other around a merry-go- 
round of declining wages, subhuman 
working conditions, and exploitation of 
which we can only be ashamed. 

Mr. JOELSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
oppose any program designed to en- 
courage the importation of Mexican 
agricultural workers to harvest our crops 
at substandard rates of pay, especially at 
a time when millions of Americans are 
unemployed. 

We hear the argument advanced that 
under the proposed law, Mexican work- 
ers would not be admitted unless the De- 
partment of Labor certifies that domestic 
workers are not available. However, this 
argument loses sight of the fact that if 
it were not for the easy availability of 
exploitable Mexican workers, domestic 
workers would become available because 
the growers would be obliged to pay agri- 
cultural workers a living wage. 

Farmworkers are deprived by law of 
the benefit of minimum wage legislation. 
The importation of Mexican labor will 
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further deprive American workers of the 
operation of the economic law of supply 
and demand. It is beyond dispute that 
if Mexican labor were not available, 
American workers would be able to ob- 
tain higher wages. 

Many of the workers involved are in 
the cotton-growing regions. The cotton- 
growers receive Federal subsidies, and 
are apparently very happy to receive this 
bounty from the Federal Government. 
Yet they oppose wage and hour legisla- 
tion for farmworkers, pay as little as 50 
cents an hour in some cases, and want 
the Government to aid them to import 
foreign labor when Americans refuse to 
work for such pay. 

I say that the Government should not 
be party to this peonage, and I shall 
vote against the proposed law. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for the minute. It 
has become very apparent in our argu- 
ment against the rule that we are cer- 
tainly not going to have a very good 
chance to defend our action or to make 
our case. I, however, will extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and I hope they will 
be read by the House, and we will also 
have full opportunity to present our case 
under the 5-minute rule. 

The Mexican farm labor importation 
program is a disgrace to a Nation which 
prides itself on its affluence and high 
standard of living. 

It is a program which feeds on poverty 
in Mexico, and which increases poverty 
at home. It has been denounced by re- 
ligious leaders of all faiths—both in the 
United States and Mexico—and has been 
repudiated by responsible citizens from 
all walks of life. In its present form, it 
is a black mark against the domestic 
policy of the United States—a black 
mark which needs to be erased as quickly 
as possible. 

To me, it seems incredible that the 
U.S. Government should continue to per- 
petuate such a program for the benefit 
of less than 2 percent of the farm em- 
ployers in the United States. Over 98 
percent of our farmers employ citizen la- 
bor exclusively. Yet, those who use for- 
eign labor—chiefly large growers in a few 
Western and Southwestern States—have 
the audacity to tell a committee of the 
U.S. Congress that American workers will 
not do stoop labor on thefarm. What is 
even more incredible is that a distin- 
guished committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will believe these growers, 
despite all of the evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a program 
which makes a mockery of the free en- 
terprise system. It says, in effect, that 
if American workers refuse the rock- 
bottom wages and working conditions 
offered them by farm employers that the 
U.S. Government will bring in pov- 
erty-stricken foreign workers to sat- 
isfy the employers’ needs. Repeated- 
ly the proponents of Public Law 78 are 
heard to espouse their love and undying 
loyalty to the free enterprise system and 
the law of supply and demand. But 
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where, may I ask, does the law of supply 
and demand operate here? 

The effect of this program has on the 
workers who are displaced is as dis- 
astrous as the program itself. These 
depressed workers must pack their fam- 
ilies, like cattle, into decrepit trucks, 
buses, and jalopies and “hit the road.” 
They must accept work wherever they 
can find it, and if the wages offered 
are too low for the combined efforts 
of mothers and fathers to support their 
families, the children must go into the 
fields. If any of you have seen the con- 
ditions under which most of these Ameri- 
can migratory laborers work and live, 
you know it is not necessary to go abroad 
to see people living in abject poverty. 

The implications of the substandard 
labor conditions which exist on US. 
farms are not solely economic—they are 
moral as well. This is a nation which 
prides itself on its moral stature—yet it 
allows a system such as this to continue 
unchecked. As the leader of the free 
world, the United States cannot afford 
to perpetuate a farm labor system which 
is rooted in poverty and destitution. 

H.R. 2010, by providing a _ carte 
bianche 2-year extension of Public Law 
78, would merely perpetuate this deplor- 
able system without relief. It would 
give congressional approval to the desti- 
tution, the underemployment, and the 
exploitation of about 2 million domestic 
farmworkers who are already at the 
bottom rung of the economic ladder. 

The Mexican farm labor program has 
been denounced not only by church 
groups, labor unions, consumer and civic 
bodies; it has been denounced by farm 
groups as well—especially those farm 
organizations representing small, family 
farmers. These organizations realize 
that if a large grower or processing cor- 
poration is able to obtain an unlimited 
quantity of labor for low wages, the labor 
performed by a farm operator and the 
members of his family is of equally low 
value. They also realize that that avail- 
ability of Mexican labor causes overpro- 
duction and a resulting decline in the 
prices small growers receive for their 
products. 

The American Grange has gone on 
record as saying that— 

Continued extensions of Public Law 78 are 
{not] in the best interests of a majority of 
American farmers. 


The Farmers Union has stated: 


We do not believe that a majority of Amer- 
ican farmers favor a future for our Nation’s 
agriculture that is built on a mud sill of 
poverty. 


Mr. Chairman, the question we must 
decide then today is this—‘Shall we 
make it a matter of public policy to per- 
petuate a farm labor system based on 
poverty and destitution both at home 
and in Mexico, or shall we attempt now 
to eliminate this blight from the Amer- 
ican scene?” 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and its bracero-using allies want us 
to vote for H.R. 2010 and perpetuate 
these conditions. I say that the time 
has come when these people must be told 
by the Congress of the United States 
that this country no longer considers 
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labor a commodity to be bought at the 
lowest possible price. 

We in this Congress represent the 
people of the United States. Can we put 
the American public into the position of 
condoning the importation of cheap 
labor from destitute foreign countries for 
the benefit of some of the richest agricul- 
tural producers in the world, notwith- 
standing the decline in farm prices? 
Can this Nation, as the leader of the free 
world, stay smug in the belief that the 
rest of the world will remain blind to the 
fact that we are exploiting the poor of 
both the United States and Mexico so 
that less than 2 percent of America’s 
farmers can have cheap labor? 

I hope that the House of Represent- 
atives will answer these questions with a 
resounding “No.” 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to include a table indicating a break- 
down by States of how braceros were 
employed in 1959. I believe that table 
has particular pertinency to our dis- 
cussion today. 

Total number of farms and number of farms 
on which Mexicans were employed, by 

States using Mezicans, 1959 


arms on 
Number | which 
Total offarms | Mexicans 
Stete number on which | were em- 











offarms | Mexicans | ployed as 
| were | apercent 
employed | of total 
| | farms 
Total, 25 States__.| 2,314, 652 | 48, 788 | 2.1 
Total, 48 States__.! 3,700, 000 48, 788 | 1.4 
| 
Arizona - 7, 219 923 12.8 
Arkansas | 95, 009 2, 641 2.8 
California : 99, 260 12,176 12.3 
Colorado. ____- | 33, 390 2, 060 6.2 
Georgia__..---...| 106, 347 | 102 A 
Illinois_._.-.---- 154, 640 3 (4) 
Indiana -.| 128, 160 | 46 () 
Towa___--.-- .-.| 174, 707 | 10 (1) 
Kansas__.------ 104, 345 | 5 | (1) 
Kentucky-.------- 150, 984 y 3) 
Michigan__.-_-- 111,817 3, 921 3.5 
Minnesota- -_-.--} 145, 662 | 21 a) 
Missouri ___-____- 168, 673 | 206 J 
Montana. -------- 28, 957 | 749 2.6 
Nebraska__...--- 90, 475 562 .6 
Nevada peeuion 2, 350 27 1.1 
New Mexico... __-| 15, 919 | 1, 888 11.9 
North Dakota... -__| 54, 928 | 13 (1) 
Oregon. ...-------| 42, 573 | 15 (1) 
South Dakota__-- 55, 726 | 76 1 
‘Tennessee - - .----- 157, 688 65 (4) 
Veses. .........- | 227, 054 22, 310 9.8 
CS ocameiencns 17,811 | 211 1.2 
Wisconsin._------ 131,215 | 213 2 
Wyoming-.._--- 9, 743 536 5.5 
' 

1 Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Office of Program Review and 
Analysis, Farm Labor and Migration Studies, Mar. 
10, 1961. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 509 of such Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking “December 31, 1961,’ and insert- 
ing “December 31, 1965”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “December 31, 
1965” and insert “December 31, 1963”’. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Coap: On 
page 1, add the following new Paragraph: 

“That section 501 of title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by deleting the semicolon at the end of 
clause numbered ‘(1)’ and adding the fol- 
lowing at the end of the clause, ‘Provided, 
however, That no workers recruited under 
this title shall be made available to any 
employer or permitted to remain in the 
employ of any employer for employment in- 
volving the operation of or work on power 
driven machinery, except in specific cases 
when found by the Secretary of Labor nec- 
essary for a temporary period to avoid undue 
hardship.’ ” 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and fifteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, it had 
been my original plan to offer an amend- 
ment in the form of a substitute, H.R. 
6032. However, I would like to an- 
nounce, as I have previously—at least, 
I would like to repeat what I previously 
said—that I am going to offer a series 
of amendments which, in substance, is 
H.R. 6032 broken down so that we will 
have the opportunity to vote on the sev- 
eral provisions that it contains. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
that H.R. 6032 embodies the amend- 
ments which have been supported and 
are supported by the administration. It 
is only upon the adoption of these 
amendments that the administration 
supports the extension of the Mexican 
farm labor bill. 

Now, this first amendment, which has 
just been read, is a very simple amend- 
ment. I am sure we are aware of its 
simplicity when we realize that all that 
it does is this: It states that the Mexican 
workers imported into this country are 
not to become operators of or to work on 
power-driven machinery except in spe- 
cific cases when found by the Secretary 
of Labor that it is necessary for a tem- 
porary period to avoid undue hardship. 

What is being done here is this: The 
operation of power-driven machinery on 
a farm is still classified as at least a 
semiskilled job. If we are to import 
labor—and a case is being made that 
American workers will not do stoop 
labor—then I think we ought to recog- 
nize the fact that the operation of 
power-driven machinery is the kind of 
work which our American people will do. 
I know enough from my own relation- 
ship to actual farm operations that 
people who have to operate power-driven 
machinery must obviously be trained. 
They have to know what they are doing. 

Mechanized implements are very tech- 
nical, what with power lifts and hy- 
draulic systems, and so on. So this is 
work that should be done by Americans, 
and I believe it is not asking too much 
to place some of our 1,400,000 unem- 
ployed and underemployed in this semi- 
skilled position of operating power ma- 
chinery. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COAD. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Can the gentleman 
state to the committee to what extent 
Mexican nationals are used in this type 
of work? 

Mr. COAD. I do not know exactly 
what the percentage would be, but I un- 
derstand that in this last year approxi- 
mately 20,000 Mexican workers were in- 
volved in work of this nature. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Where were they 
doing this work, in what locations? 

Mr. COAD. There are 18 States in 
which this kind of work is going on. I 
am not qualified to say that there are 
just so many in certain States. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I cannot understand 
why the gentleman would make a state- 
ment unless he could give us some facts 
to back it up. 

Mr.COAD. Iam stating the fact that 
any time a Mexican worker is operating 
a machine he is obviously displacing an 
American worker who should be operat- 
ing the machine. This is merely lan- 
guage to be placed in the law to prohibit 
that. If the point is valid, then it is valid 
whether there are 10 or 10,000 that are 
involved. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I have been working 
on this program for a great many years 
and I do not recall any testimony of 
them being used in the operation of 
machinery. 

Mr. COAD. Iam confident that there 
are. I understand the authority for that 
is the Department of Labor. Whether it 
has been witnessed by the gentleman 
from Arkansas or not, it is happening. 
And as I said, the point is just as valid 
whether there are 10 who are operating 
machines or 10,000. If American work- 
ers are being displaced in this kind of 
semiskilled or skilled work, then some- 
thing should be written into the law to 
prevent that. That is all that I am 
asking. . 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote in favor 
of this amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
merely to make one observation; and 
that is that operation of machinery as 
contemplated by this amendment has no 
place in this bill. No Mexican worker 
could possibly be employed to operate 
machinery if in fact there was a domestic 
worker available. That ought to end it. 
I ask for a vote against the amendment. 

Mr, CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coap], 
the author of this amendment, about 
this situation: I represent a district of 
small farmers. The average size of their 
farms is under 100 acres, and it is the 
major single industry of the district I 
represent. The farmers in my district 
depend on Mexican migrant labor for 
about 30 percent of our crop. One of the 
things the farmers of my district have 
been concerned with is the matter of the 
regulations and their enforcement, par- 
ticularly enforcement. May I ask the 
gentleman from Iowa what is meant by 
the operation of farm equipment? Does 
this mean the moving of irrigation pipe 
which the farmers in my district have 
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been stopped from doing? Does it mean 
turning on valves, which the farmers 
have been prevented from doing? There 
are a number of us who might be sym- 
pathetic to the position of the gentle- 
man from Iowa who find it impossible 
to go along because of the method in 
which these regulations have been en- 
forced in the past. I should like the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to address himself to 
what he means by his amendment as it 
applies to the operation of these me- 
chanical means of farming. 

Mr. COAD. The gentleman did not 
hear correctly, perhaps, the wording of 
the amendment. It did not state 
“mechanical.” The words were “oper- 
ating power-driven machinery.” Power- 
driven machinery refers to the actual 
operation of a tractor or a combine. I 
would certainly state for the legislative 
record on this that irrigation where the 
water flows by power pumping, that the 
handling of irrigation pipe, certainly 
would not qualify; but if he is the oper- 
ator of a power station that pumps the 
irrigation water, then it would come 
under the power-driven concept. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. I think this should 
be plain in the Recorp. It is very diffi- 
cult in the assignment of agricultural 
labor to know just when something can 
be done and when it cannot be done. 
This means penalizing the efficient oper- 
ation of those farms. I believe the leg- 
islative record should be absolutely ex- 
plicit for those of us who might be in 
favor of the amendment otherwise. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa if under his 
amendment a Mexican national could 
even assist in changing a tire on a trac- 
tor. His amendment refers to working 
on machinery. If the laborer is work- 
ing on a tractor he is working on 
machinery. 

Mr. COAD. The operation is work on 
power-driven machinery. 

Mr. COOLEY. You would not let him 
operate it or work on it in any way. 
Even if it broke down in the field and 
they had to move it along the road and 
they called in some Mexican nationals 
to help, they could not even touch it? 
That is how we think the amendment is. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Would not the Mexican 
bracero have a right to haul cotton to 
the gin? 

Mr.COAD. On what? 

Mr. POAGE. If he did not use a cart, 
and we do not have many carts left, nat- 
urally he would haul it on a truck. 

Mr. COAD. No, I do not think he 
has a right to drive a truck and haul it 
to the market. 

Mr. POAGE. Can he help load it on 
the truck? 

Mr.COAD. Certainly he can. 

Mr. POAGE. Is not that the operation 
of power-driven machinery? 

Mr. COAD. No, certainly not. 


I yield to the 
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Mr.POAGE. How are you going to get 
it on there without operating machin- 
ery? How are you going to get the end 
boards off without operating on the 
power-driven machinery? 

Mr.COAD. I think anybody can drive 
anything to the point of ridiculousness, 
and I appreciate the gentleman’s doing it. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. May I ask the 
gentleman, in this answer to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, does he mean 


operation? 

Mr.COAD. That is exactly it, it is the 
operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. It says work on power- 


driven machinery. It does not say oper- 
ate, it says work on it. 

Mr.COAD. That is your point, and as 
I said, it goes to the point of ridiculous- 
ness, the same as the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. COOLEY. And it is a good point. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have come 
down to the crux of some problems that 
we face here. I think I have tried to 
make our position fairly clear on this 
issue. I supported Public Law 78 in years 
past, and I have said I propose to sup- 
port the present extension because I 
think in a couple of years, we may be 
able to work out some of these problems. 
I want to say to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa, I am completely 
sympathetic with what I believe to be 
the objectives of his amendment. So, 
for that reason, I would like to direct 
some questions to him. I have been on 
this floor, I think, every year since I 
have been in Congress for the past 7 
years, and I have made a plea for the 
continuation of this program because of 
our need for stoop labor. To my good 
friends, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. CooLey], and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacEe], and the gentle- 
men on the committee, I say—let us be 
consistent. We are talking about a need 
for stoop labor. I am talking of the 
people who harvest our vegetables and 
who harvest our fruit and who actually 
do the work, even in picking your cotton 
and so on. But, I am opposed to the 
use of these Mexican nationals to drive 
our tractors and to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE], I 
want to say I would certainly oppose the 
driving of a tractor to town to haul a 
bale of cotton because we have plenty 
of Americans who are happy and ready 
to do that kind of work. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa this question. Is it 
not a fact that the gentleman simply 
seeks by his amendment to preclude the 
use of Mexican nationals so far as driv- 
ing a tractor is concerned and the op- 
eration of harvesting machinery and 
other farm machinery; is that right? 

Mr.COAD. That is exactly right. 

Mr. SISK. Let me suggest to the gen- 
tleman, I think the wording of his 
amendment may not be, at least in my 
opinion, probably as good as it could 
have been if he had authorized the Sec- 
retary by regulation to have required 
that no nationals be used in this field 
which would have given him some flexi- 
bility. I believe the amendment in such 
a form would be somewhat better. The 
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interpretations that some of our friends 
have attempted to place on this, of 
course, as the gentleman realizes, can 
be a little ridiculous. The point is—I 
am heartily in favor of restricting this 
Mexican national labor to those situa- 
tions where justification can be found 
for the use of this Mexican labor to stoop 
labor and to keep them off machinery 
and the handling of equipment. I do 
not care if it even is the matter of chang- 
ing a tire because there are plenty of 
Americans in this country who are in the 
tire business, and they would be glad to 
do the work of changing a tire. So I 
am not in favor of having Mexican na- 
tionals change tires. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Ido not think the gen- 
tleman wants to do anything to weaken 
this bill or to lessen the chances of pass- 
ing this bill. Why should we accept an 
amendment that is just as ridiculous 
as this discussion has indicated it to 
be? 

You know and I know and this com- 
mittee knows that this situation can be 
very aggravated if the Secretary of Labor 
must first affirmatively find that there is 
no tractor driver available in the domes- 
tic labor market before he can permit a 
Mexican national to get on that tractor. 

Mr. SISK. I agree completely with 
the chairman’s contention—that is 
right—but let me say this. It seems 
that for some peculiar reason, however, 
they seem to find justification for a need 
even for a tractor driver, and yet, I know 
to my own knowledge that a reasonable 
rate for tractor driving of $1.50 or $2 or 
$2.50 an hour is being paid. I am sure 
my friend will agree that if we are going 
to pay that kind of money, they can get 
tractor drivers; is that not right? 

Mr. COOLEY. What you are saying, 
and I do not think you intend to do it, 
what you are doing is indicting the ad- 
ministrators of this program—the labor 
officials in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. SISK. No, I do not think I am 
indicting them at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I say, I do not 
think you intend to do that, but you are 
saying that they can always find a justi- 
fication for this and find that there is 
nobody there to do that work. 

Mr. SISK. Of course, you cannot find 
them and I think my friend will agree 
with me that you probably cannot get 
a tractor driver for 40 cents and 50 cents 
an hour. Let us just be frank about this. 
I think the gentleman and I are on the 
same side with reference to the need to 
extend this program, but I think we 
should at least be consistent and let us 
use these people to do the stoop labor 
which Americans do not want to do and 
are unwilling to do; is that not right? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman does 
not think this program is well admin- 
istered why does he not have his com- 
mittee go down to the Department of 
Labor and suggest that they amend their 
rules and regulations? I think he ought 
to admit that this program has been 
properly and well administered. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SISK. I am sorry to say that I 
cannot agree that this program has 
always been perfectly administered at 
all times or in all areas. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
S1sK] a few questions. 

My understanding is, and certainly in 
my district it is prohibited, for any Mex- 
ican national under the bracero program 
to operate any mechanically driven ve- 
hicle. I have had at least a dozen farm- 
ers in my district have their entire allot- 
ment of Mexican labor withdrawn from 
their farms because one Mexican bra- 
cero moved a tractor from the field into 
a shed when it was raining. 

If this law is not being administered 
uniformly throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia, it should be. I do not know about 
the rest of the country. I wish the gen- 
tleman from Fresno would give me an 
instance of any farm in his district 
where the Mexican bracero is operating 
mechanically driven vehicles. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. I shall be happy to answer 
the gentleman’s question. So far as I 
know, in my own district we are not us- 
ing braceros as tractor drivers or oper- 
ators of harvesting machinery. The 
statement that I made was a quotation 
of a statement that the Department of 
Labor made as late as yesterday, a state- 
ment that in some areas of the country 
these braceros are being used to operate 
power-driven equipment. 

In my opinion, this is contrary to the 
plea I have made and that many others 
have made throughout the years. We 
want stoop labor. Generally, in my area 
I know of none used in this way, and I do 
not think they should. But if the law 
needs strengthening to take care of this, 
I think the gentleman’s amendment does 
have merit. 

Mr. UTT. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman why do they not drive tractors in 
his district? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding 
that under the regulation and the re- 
quirements of the people who are in con- 
trol of the program they simply are not 
permitted to use them for that purpose. 

Mr. UTT. That is absolutely correct, 
and I cannot understand why there is 
not universal administration of this law. 
They have the administrative power, 
why are they not using it? Why should 
we have an additional law to which they 
can add a peculiar regulation that will 
throw us all out of kilter again? 

Mr. SISK. I think I find myself in 
complete agreement with my colleague 
from California. It seems to me that 
this should be true all across the belt 
where they are being used. That is a 
statement made by Department people. 
This is not true in all areas of the coun- 
try. I do not know where they are using 
them, whether in Arkansas, Texas, or 
somewhere else. I have been told they 
are using them as tractor drivers and 
operators of mechanical equipment. 


————— 
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What is fair for the goose is fair for the 
gander. 

Mr. UTT. The gentleman’s testimony 
is entirely hearsay, and so is the testi- 
mony of these other gentlemen. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman has had 
extensive practical farm experience, as 
many others in this body have had that 
experience. Would the gentleman, or 
would any other Member having had 
such experience, be so foolish as to take 
an expensive piece of farm equipment 
which requires skill in its operation and 
maintenance and entrust it to a Mex- 
ican bracero who has had no experience 


with that type of equipment? Would 
it be good business? 

Mr. UTT. No. 

Mr. GUBSER. Would the gentleman 
do it? 

Mr. UTT. No. 


Mr. GUBSER. And no other experi- 
enced farmer would do it. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
Mr. COAD. I would like to refer to 


the Mexican Consultants Report that 
was put out. This was actually made 
for the Secretary of Labor. On page 5, 
paragraph 2, they refer to skilled oc- 
cupations. There are two paragraphs 
where this whole situation is gone 
through, and I would like to read a sen- 
tence or two. 

In addition to those employed in tractor 
operations and as ranch hands, thousands 
are engaged in skilled and semiskilled Jobs. 


Mr. UTT. What is the authority for 
that statement? 

Mr. COAD. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. UTT. Is this the report authored 
by Norman Thomas, the Socialist? and 
Helen Gahagen Douglas? 

Mr. COAD. One is Edward J. Thye 
of Minnesota. Is he a Socialist? He is 
of your own party and a former Senator. 
If he is a Socialist, I will let the gentle- 
man’s remark stand. 

Also, in addition, it says: 

Recently, the Department has been con- 
fronted with the problem of Mexican work- 
ers penetrating into field packing and sort- 
ing of vegetables as new machine methods 
were introduced and the work transferred 
from the shed to the fields. This work was 
formerly done by packingshed operators at 
higher wage rates in sheds. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, it has been my privilege on sev- 
eral occasions to try to include in the 
minimum wage and hour law of this 
country the individuals who are working 
on about 3,600 industrial farms in our 
Nation. 

Let me say that my purpose in trying 
to bring them in under the minimum 
wage law was to prevent these big or- 
ganized farm groups, such as the Di 
Georgia farm in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley of California employing these peo- 
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ple. They are driving what we know as 
the ordinary farmers out of business be- 
cause they cannot compete with that 
mass production of these big farms. 

It was my pleasure in 1950 to conduct 
a labor hearing in Bakersfield, Calif., 
growing out of the strike on the Di 
Georgia farm. The Federal immigra- 
tion and naturalization inspector who 
testified there said that in the previous 
90 days he had taken 315 Mexican in- 
dividuals off of that farm and deported 
them to Mexico. They are brought in 
here under these contracts. No atten- 
tion is paid to them. They leave the 
farm to which they are under contract 
and they appear somewhere else miles 
away. They report to one of these big 
farms and go to work. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Was this 
in 1950, that the gentleman spoke of? 

Mr. BAILEY. That was 1950. I 
agree that conditions may have changed, 
but at that time there were only 2,100 
of those mass production farms. Now 
there are between 3,600 and 3,700 that 
belong under the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act. Certainly the 50- 
cent wage limit carried in this bill is no 
comparison to the $1.25 minimum we 
fixed on the floor of the House the other 
day. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Is it not 
true that in 1950 these men must have 
been wetbacks, here illegally, whereas 
now the workers on these farms are here 
legally under treaty with the Republic 
of Mexico? 

Mr. BAILEY. I say that this legis- 
lation has been lousy legislation all 
along. It does not belong on the statute 
books. And, I repeat again, if it would 
have come before the Labor Committee, 
where it belonged, it would not be here 
today. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. This advisory committee 
that made this consultants’ study to the 
Secretary of Labor consisted of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

The four men who reported to the 
Secretary of Labor were: Ex-Senator 
Edward J. Thye, of Minnesota, one of 
the men who helped write Public Law 
78; Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, chancellor 
of the University of Southern California 
and ex-president of the University of 
Arizona; Glenn E. Garrett, executive di- 
rector of the Good Neighbor Commission 
and chairman of the Texas Council on 
Migratory Labor; and Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, social action director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN, I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man from West Virginia spoke a few 
minutes ago of the number of braceros 
who do not return to their country. In 


I yield to the gen- 
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the report to the Mexican bishops who, 
by the way, oppose this bracero pro- 
gram—a report not of 1950 but of 1957— 
it is pointed out that since 1942 about 
2.5 million braceros, have entered the 
United States under legal contract. 
Four out of every ten have not returned 
to their homes and families in Mexico, 
which I certainly think supports the 
contention made by the gentleman from 
West Virginia a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her very important con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
to make a couple of comments. In the 
first place, as you undoubtedly know by 
this time, I am opposed to the extension 
of Public Law 78. However, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa has in- 
troduced and will continue to introduce 
certain amendments which are well 
known to us, and I shall support those 
amendments. Should these amend- 
ments by some chance not be approved, 
I shall have some amendments to sug- 
gest myself at the appropriate time. I 
want to take this opportunity to also 
point out that the amendments which 
are being introduced by the gentleman 
from Iowa have the full support of the 
administration. 

In a press release dated April 24, 1961, 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 
stated, and I quote: 

It is my view and the view of the admin- 
istration that the power and authority of 
government should not be used in a manner 
which tends to perpetuate or lower the al- 
ready depressed economic condition of US. 
farmworkers. Evidence accumulated by the 
Department of Labor proves beyond doubt 
that the mass importation of Mexican labor 
has had, and is having, an adverse effect on 
the wages, working conditions, and employ- 
ment opportunities of U.S. farmworkers. At 
a time when unemployment is a major prob- 
lem in the United States, there can be no 
justification for continuing such a program 
unless action is taken to protect the interests 
of U.S. farmworkers. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to move 
from that for a moment and take this 
opportunity to discuss a couple of points 
quickly. One is in connection with the 
effect this is going to have upon the Re- 
public of Mexico. I would call attention 
to the report that was filed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
Coap] wherein he refers to this precisely 
in an item that is labeled on page 28, 
“Effect on Mexico”: 


The Mexican farm labor importation pro- 
gram is, in effect, a point 4 program to 
Mexico, the supporters of Public Law 78 have 
testified. The fact is that Public Law 78 is 
not a foreign aid program, but a program to 
supply American farmers with supplemental 
labor. It must be examined on this basis, 
and not on the basis of a point 4 program. 
While it is true that the money brought 
home by Mexican braceros is of help to the 
Mexican economy, it cannot be argued that 
this is a legitimate justification for a pro- 
gram which is undermining the economic 
position of American farmworkers. 


And as was stated in the minority re- 
port of this committee in 1960: 


One can hardly expect the American farm- 
worker to shoulder the burden of providing 
foreign aid to Mexico. If Mexico is to be 
helped, let us do it through our regular aid 
program. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the majority leader is 
always very clear and cogent and con- 
vincing, but somehow he does not con- 
vince me that his position on this bill at 
the moment is right. He says he has in 
the past voted for the Mexican labor 
bill because he was anxious to do some- 
thing to improve the lot of the Mexican 
workers. This bill has the same reasons 
behind it as the original bill. It was 
primarily to protect the Mexican worker, 
who before the program was referred to 
as a wetback. He was slipping across the 
border, staying away from the immigra- 
tion authorities, being mistreated and 
exploited. Since we have had the pro- 
gram that situation has greatly im- 
proved. The Mexican worker is by this 
program protected by regulations of the 
Department of Labor. The Mexican 
workers are not mistreated, as this de- 
bate has indicated. If the Mexican work- 
er is mistreated the Mexican Govern- 
ment can insist on the cancellation of 
the contract. It can refuse to enter into 
a contract-or into an agreement with 
our Government for the use of this labor. 
This program is important to the econo- 
my of Mexico because these workers 
come here and work in our fields and 
earn from $100 million to $150 million 
a year, and then take it back home to 
support their families. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My remarks were 
not in connection with the Mexican 
workers. I was talking about the Ameri- 
can citizens. The gentleman is trying to 
bring it back to the Mexicans. I was 
talking about American citizens. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will talk directly 
about that. I do not think the gentle- 
man comprehends the scope of his 
amendment or the effect of it. The ef- 
fect of his amendment would be to 
create a terrific problem in all the areas 
where the workers would be used. You 
have the problem of housing, you have 
the problem of health, you have the 
problem of schools. You will have the 
population of the American States being 
shifted from one area of the country to 
the other, and then we will have a real 
harvest of shame, as was said in this de- 
bate. I know the gentleman’s heart is 
right, he wants to do the right thing, but 
I am afraid if we adopted this amend- 
ment we would not only destroy the pro- 
gram but bring about a situation which 
would be intolerable. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
referred to housing. My amendment 
refers to terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, which includes wages, hours, 
housing, and so forth, reasonably com- 
parable to those offered to foreign work- 
ers. That is what my amendment calls 
for. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right so far, 
but do not stop. Just read it all. It 
says: “at terms and conditions of em- 
ployment” and “wages and hours of 
work” and “employment guarantees, 
transportation.” Transportation from 
where? From remote and distant places 
in — great vast Republic—to any other 
place, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows that that is not so. 

Mr.COOLEY. What? 

Mr. McCORMACE. You know that 
that is not so. 

Mr. COOLEY. 
tion.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know and you 
know that you do not take them from 
Mississippi, as you tell me, and ship them 
out to California. 

Mr. COOLEY. We certainly did in 
the old farm security days. When I 
went out to investigate in the old farm 
security days, I found a whole colony 
of them from Mississippi sitting on a 
main street in Portland, Oreg. Don’t 
tell me that they do not transfer them 
around. It says “housing.” We have 
described the housing and the regula- 
tions that are now in effect. One mem- 
ber of my committee told me that he had 
studied this carefully and he had con- 
cluded that his fraternity house back 
in his college days could not meet the 
minimum requirements set up by the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But it is all com- 
parable to those offered to foreign work- 
ers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Thatis right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do you object to 
Americen workers getting the same 
wages and housing and so forth as are 
given to foreign workers? 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly do object 
to this amendment. It would mean 
transporting workers and their wives and 
children across the country, providing 
free housing, meals, and other benefits 
without any assurance that they would 
work even one day in the job they had 
been recruited for. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Apparently, you 
take this position in opposition judging 
by the attitude you are taking now. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to make one 
thing perfectly clear. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You cannot read 
into my amendment something that is 
not there—not while I am present on 
the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order. I 
cannot hear them when they are both 
talking at once. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not trying to read 
anything into the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEey] has 
the floor. 

Mr. COOLEY. It says further ‘‘occu- 
pational insurance and subsistence, rea- 
sonably comparable’—and so forth. 
Now I would like to state my objections. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would you ob- 
ject to what is reasonable? 

Mr. COOLEY. All right, I will read 
it all. I do not want to fuss about it. 
None of this has any effect in my State 
or district. It says, “reasonably com- 
parable to those offered foreign work- 
ers.” My objection to it, Mr. Chairman, 
is that it will bring about a situation in 
this country which we hope will never 
happen again. We will go right back to 
the wetback days. We will go back to 
the situation where we had these people 
traveling from one end of the country 


It says “transporta- 
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to the other dragging their little chil- 
dren with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have listened in- 
tently to this debate this afternoon, 
and as of this time and this very mo- 
ment, I have not heard what Edward 
R. Murrow’s position is on this. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know what 
Mr. Murrow’s position is. I have not 
seen the movie that the gentleman has 
reference to, but I understand it is 
called “The Harvest of Shame” and is 
not based upon the use of Mexican labor 
but of domestic labor and it does not 
truly reflect the situation that exists 
in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment do now close. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
have an amendment. Would that be cut 
off? 

Mr. COOLEY. My request would not 
cut that out. I asked that debate on the 
pending amendment close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. This is an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. May I have 
a couple of minutes? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Tennessee may have all the time as far 
as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Coan: Strike out the words on line 7 “or 
work on.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Bass] to the Coad 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion demanded by Mr. Coap there were— 
ayes 52, noes 125. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Coap]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Coap) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close at 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, in the beginning of 
the maneuvering on this bill, I asked the 
gentleman from North Carolina, my be- 
loved and distinguished chairman, if in 
the Rules Committee he would make a 
request for 2 hours. Upon the basis he 
was going to request 2 hours of general 
debate I made an agreement with him I 
would not oppose this bill in the Rules 
Committee. I thought I made a firm 
agreement. However, the request was 
made before the Rules Committee for 
only 1 hour of general debate. 

I would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would not choke this off at this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am perfectly willing 
to let the gentleman proceed for 35 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to inquire how many 
amendments we have at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentleman that there are six amend- 
ments at the desk. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would respectfully request the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture to give 
us a little more than 2 minutes on each 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto close 
at 4:15 today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coap: On page 
1 add the following paragraph: 

“That section 501 of title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by deleting the semicolon at the end of 
clause numbered ‘(1)’ and adding the fol- 
lowing at the end of the clause, ‘Provided, 
however, That no workers recruited under 
this title shall be made available to any 
employer or permitted to remain in the 
employ of any employer for employment in 
other than temporary or seasonal occupa- 
tions, except in specific cases when found by 
the Secretary of Labor necessary for a tempo- 
rary period to avoid undue hardship.’ ” 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, this, like 
the other amendments which I will offer, 
is a very simple one. It is a very fair 
one to the American workers. Public 
Law 78 does not limit the use of Mexican 
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nationals to seasonal occupations, al- 
though the history and background of 
this program indicated generally that it 
was considered to be for the purpose of 
meeting emergency needs. However, 
approximately 1 percent of the Mexi- 
cans that are brought in are known as 
specialists and they are employed on a 
year-round basis. These are the work- 
ers with specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience who are specifically requested 
at reception centers and whose contracts 
are renewed every 6 months. Most spe- 
cialists are employed in the border States 
of Texas and New Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, what this amendment 
says simply is this, that “except in spe- 
cific cases, when found by the Secretary 
of Labor necessary for a temporary pe- 
riod to avoid undue hardship,” those 
Mexican nationals cannot be employed 
in any other than temporary or season- 
al occupations. They cannot be brought 
in and put to work on a year-round basis. 
This year-round basis program actually 
involves normally the semiskilled and 
skilled operators. They are used as 
ranch hands and as general farm hands. 
This is a matter of fact. What we are 
saying in this amendment is: Let us give 
American workers these year-round jobs, 
and if we do require and need stoop la- 
bor, if we do need harvest seasonal help, 
then let us bring in the Mexicans in 
order to fulfill this requirement. So, we 
are simply saying: Let us have a pro- 
gram of helping out our unemployed 
American domestic and migratory farm- 
workers and, indeed, if we have year- 
round work, let us give it to our people 
here at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Hara}. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I come from a district where a 
number of growers, principally in apples, 
sugarbeets, and pickles, use migrant la- 
bor. I have discussed this program with 
some of them at great length. In my 
district they use bracero labor for sea- 
sonal work only, as the program orig- 
inally intended, and not year round. Nor 
do they use bracero labor to operate 
farm machinery. 

The growers in my district believe they 
need Public Law 78 labor and want to 
use it for the purposes for which the bill 
was originally enacted; that is, to sup- 
plement the domestic labor force at peak 
seasons. They want to see Public Law 
78 extended and they do not object to 
amendments that would cure abuses 
such as the one aimed at by this amend- 
ment. 

The administration has put us on no- 
tice that they will veto an extension 
that does not contain strengthening 
amendments. If you want to see this 
program continued for the growers of 
your area who make honest and legiti- 
mate use of bracero labor, you should 
support reasonable amendments like the 
one before us at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
this amendment. It is not going to hurt 
the growers in my district or any other 
grower who is making legitimate use of 
this program and it will correct a serious 
abuse, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to speak in favor of this amendment. 
I should like to say simply that I heartily 
endorse the words just spoken by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara}. 
I, too, am in support of the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coap], or that will be offered by him. 
I think there can be no question, if we 
look at the record and if we read what 
the Department of Labor has to say 
about the implementation of Public Law 
78, that without these amendments there 
is very little likelihood of what perhaps 
could be and I believe would be a very 
useful program being enacted. There- 
fore I hope that this House will consider 
carefully the amendments and will vote 
in favor of them. 

H.R. 2010 has the purpose of con- 
tinuing Public Law 78 without any addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary of Labor 
to prevent adverse effect to American 
farmworkers who work in the same areas 
and often in the same field as Mexican 
braceros. In other words, it seeks to 
maintain the privileged position of a 
small group of farmers who have been 
able to manipulate Public Law 78 in a 
way which makes it unnecessary for 
them to offer competitive wages. 

The majority report points out that 
farm wage rates have been going up in 
the last 10 years, leaving the implication 
that the Mexican national importation 
program does not hinder the economic 
progress of American farm labor. A 
closer look at the facts, however, reveals 
that in areas and crops where Mexican 
workers are used—mainly in the border 
States of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California, and in Arkansas—the up- 
ward wage trend has not kept pace 
because of the ready availability of 
Mexican nationals. 

Under Public Law 78, Mexican workers 
must receive rates prevailing in the area, 
for similar work performed by U.S. farm- 
workers. State agencies affiliated with 
the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the U.S. Department of Labor are re- 
quired to make surveys during active 
seasons to determine prevailing wages 
paid to American workers in each of the 
activities in which Mexican nationals are 
employed. The Department of Labor 
does not set wages but merely attempts 
to determine what rates prevail. 

A study made by the Department of 
Labor shows that in the great majority 
of areas where Mexicans have been em- 
ployed, wages for American workers em- 
ployed in similar activities have re- 
mained virtually unchanged year after 
year. In the Arkansas Delta area, for 
example, farmers have been paying 
American workers 30, 40, and 50 cents 
an hour for cotton chopping while at the 
same time thousand of Mexicans are 
employed in this activity. In New 
Mexico, the rate for cotton chopping and 
other general farm chores has remained 
50 cents an hour for several years be- 
cause employers have not felt the neces- 
sity to attract American workers or to 
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adjust wage levels to keep those farm- 
workers who live in the area. In Cali- 
fornia, where average farm wages are 
among the highest farm wages in the 
country—about $1.20 per hour—the rate 
paid to American workers in the Im- 
perial Valley, which is largely dominated 
by Mexicans, has remained approxi- 
mately 70 to 75 cents an hour. 

This is a situation that feeds on itself. 
If low farm wages are permitted to con- 
tinue, more and more farmworkers must 
either become migrants or seek nonfarm 
jobs. Each year tens of thousands of 
American workers leave Texas for higher 
paying jobs in the Northwest and Great 
Lakes States, while Mexicans are 
brought into Texas for lower paying 
jobs. Thousand of workers migrate 
from New Mexico each year to Colorado 
and other States because they are un- 
willing to toil at the prevailing, but sub- 
standard, rate of 50 cents an hour. 

Before extending Public Law 78, Con- 
gress should take a good look at it from 
the standpoint of how this law affects 
the American farm wage structure, gen- 
eral wage standards in the United States, 
and the domestic farm labor supply. 
There is no evidence in the majority re- 
port on this bill that adequate considera- 
tion has been given to these questions. 
if consideration were given, the conclu- 
sion would inevitably be reached that the 
Secretary of Labor needs more authority 
to cope with the complex problems of the 
importation program. H.R. 2010 merely 
maintains the status quo. 

Farmworkers receive the lowest wages 
of any group in the United States. Dur- 
ing 1959, wages in agriculture averaged 
only 80 cents an hour—about one-third 
the average wage for manufacturing and 
less than one-half the hourly earnings 
for the retail-trade employees. It is in- 
conceivable that the American people 
will permit the authority of government 
to be used to further depress the wage 
levels of more than 2 million hired farm- 
workers who are engaged in the essential 
job of producing food and fiber. 

Some badly needed reforms were con- 
tained in H.R. 6032 and can be summa- 
rized as follows: 

First. The Secretary of Labor is given 
authority to limit the number of foreign 
workers who may be employed by an 
employer, so as to stimulate active com- 
petition for domestic farm labor. 

Second. To obtain foreign workers a 
farm employer must offer U.S. workers 
terms and conditions reasonably com- 
parable to those guaranteed Mexican 
workers. 

Third. Employers must pay U.S. farm- 
workers the same wages and other bene- 
fits as those given foreign workers. 

Fourth. Employers of braceros would 
be required to offer American workers at 
least as much as the average hourly rate 
for farmworkers in the State or Nation, 
whichever is lower, but any yearly in- 
crease required would be limited to 10 
cents an hour. This amendment is de- 
signed to restore wages where the pres- 
ence of foreign labor has had a depress- 
ing effect over the years. 

If amendments are not adopted sub- 
stantially accomplishing these purposes 
I recommend the defeat of H.R. 2010. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. TEaGuE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, not because I am not sym- 
pathetic with what I believe is intended, 
but because this amendment is entirely 
unnecessary. The existing law is very 
clear. The Secretary of Labor has all 
the powers he needs right now to pre- 
vent the hiring of braceros for any work 
which would in any way adversely affect 
domestic labor. The intention is good 
but this is not necessary. The law is 
clear now. I urge that the amendment 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Coan]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Coap) there 
were—ayes 46, noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coap: On page 
1, add the following paragraph: 

“That title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by renumber- 
ing section 504 as section 505, and adding a 
new section 504 to read as follows: 

“ “Sec. 504. No workers recruited under 
this title shall be made available to any em- 
ployer or permitted to remain in the employ 
of any employer unless the employer offers 
and pays to such workers wages equivalent 
to the average farm wage in the State in 
which the area of employment is located, or 
the national farm wage average, whichever 
is the lesser: Provided, That for the pur- 
poses of this subparagraph a wage offer 
equivalent to 10 cents per hour above the 
highest wage rate prevailing during the last 
previous season in which Mexican workers 
were employed in the area and in the ac- 
tivity involved, shall be deemed to fulfill 
the requirements of this subparagraph: 
Provided further, That in no event shall 
Mexican workers be permitted to be em- 
ployed by any employer who is paying domes- 
tic workers less than he offers and pays Mex- 
ican workers for the activity in the area.’ 

“Sec. 2. Sections 504 through 509 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, are re- 
numbered sections 505 through 510, respec- 
tively. The reference to section 507 in sec- 
tion 508, renumbered as section 509, is 
changed to section 508.” 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, which is probably the most 
comprehensive of any of the amend- 
ments which were involved in H.R. 6032, 
is a matter of very great importance in 
actually raising the wage scale for our 
domestic farmworkers. What it says is 
that the wage level to be paid either to 
the braceros who come from Mexico to 
work or to the domestic laborers who 
may be employed is to be the prevailing 
State wage level or the national wage 
level, whichever is less. For those States 
which are considerably below either the 
State or the national wage level it would 
be a requirement for them to raise their 
wage rate 10 cents per year. In the case 
of a State such as Texas which is paying 
a little more than 72 cents they would 
not be required to raise it all the way to 
97 cents which is the national average. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
discuss the Mexican farm labor importa- 
tion program from the point of view of 
city people. Some of my colleagues 
might wonder what a Congressman 
representing a district in the heart of the 
largest city in the world has to do with 
a program which imports over 300,000 
Mexicans principally into five States re- 
mote from my city and State. But this 
program concerns my district very di- 
rectly. 

First of all, the Mexican farm labor 
importation program concerns my dis- 
trict because we are shocked at the idea 
of importing human beings. A nation 
imports goods. A civilized nation does 
not import people as if they were in- 
animate objects. The virtual peonage to 
which Mexicans are subjected when they 
enter this country to help harvest our 
crops to feed our people is a disgrace to 
a civilized nation. And it is because they 
are peons that they are imported. They 
are docile, dependent, intimidated. They 
are not a free labor force of which our 
free Nation can be proud. 

Second, the peonage of the Mexican 
farmworkers is degrading to them and to 
our own American farmworkers. Our 
own farmworkers being free men and 
women are unable to compete with this 
imported captive labor force. They can- 
not and should not work for 50 cents an 
hour. Being free men and women they 
refuse to do so. If an adequate mini- 
mum wage were paid, domestic labor 
would be available. They say, “Give us 
a decent wage and we will give you a 
good day’s work.”’ This is the quid pro 
quo they reasonably demand. But this is 
the quid pro quo which is denied them 
because the grower says “if you won’t 
work at the conditions we wish, we will 
get Mexicans to do the job for us.” This 
offends our sense of freedom and human 
dignity. 

Third, Iam not persuaded by the argu- 
ment offered by the proponents of the 
continuance of the Mexican farm labor 
program that to reform and curtail the 
abuses of the program would cause an 
increase in the price of food and fiber to 
consumers in cities and throughout the 
Nation. We are offended that those who 
make such an argument believe us capa- 
ble of tolerating pitiful wages and work- 
ing conditions in order to save a few 
pennies on our food and clothing bills. 
We do not really see any evidence to 
show that food and fiber products would 
increase substantially in cost if farm 
wages were increased. The only figures 
I have seen indicate that a 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase for workers employed 
on cotton would increase an entire fam- 
ily’s yearlong supply of cotton goods by 
only 50 cents. A 10-cents-an-hour in- 
crease in the wages of sugar workers 
would result in an increase of one-fiftieth 
of 1 percent per pound of sugar to con- 
sumers. ‘These are not amounts which 
frighten us. Furthermore, even if the 
cost were more, we do not believe that 
city consumers should benefit from the 
exploitation of laborers in the fields of 
this country. 
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Therefore, remote as the 20th District 
of New York is from the fields of Texas, 
New Mexico, California, Arizona, and 
Arkansas, I say that we are affected by 
the abuses of the Mexican farm labor 

am. I believe that the serious and 
well-documented abuses should be reme- 
died, and I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GuBSER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HoEVEN 
yielded his time to Mr. GuBsER.) 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and to 
reiterate a point I made earlier, namely, 
that the bracero program escalates do- 
mestic wages rather than depressing 
them. 

I do not care where you get all your 
figures. I have seen this actually work 
in operation. Here is the way it works. 

A farmer does not want to hire a bra- 
cero because he is a lot of trouble. You 
have to take one of them to the doctor 
almost every day; you must house them, 
feed them, transport them. They are 
extra expense and extra trouble. When 
you hire them you submit to harassing 
and time-consuming regulations. So you 
willingly pay 5 or 10 cents an hour 
more to get a good domestic worker. We 
all prefer to do that. 

Now, wage surveys are conducted to 
determine the prevailing domestic wage. 
Braceros are not surveyed; only domestic 
workers. The survey finds the increase 
of 5 or 10 cents per hour and under 
the law the bracero must be brought up 
to an equal rate. Then the cycle starts 
all over again, and the farmer who pre- 
fers domestic labor, as we all do, pays 5 
or 10 cents more. The practical effect 
of this program is that it escalates do- 
mestic wages rather than depressing 
them. Therefore I think the amendment 
should be defeated because it is not neces- 
sary and is based upon a false major 
premise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hacen]}. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the language of the pending 
amendment is illustrative of the poor 
draftsmanship which typifies all of these 
amendments. It is my personal belief 
they were rather hastily drawn. This 
provision, for example, would determine 
the wage of braceros in the job cate- 
gories in which they are permitted to 
work by a comparison with a composite 
farm wage, which would include the 
salary of a farm manager and all other 
categories of employees of farmers, in- 
cluding even bookkeepers. Under this 
formula there would be a distortion of 
the wage picture relating to the wages 
for work that braceros are permitted and 
qualified to do by relating their wage to 
& composite farm wage. This is illustra- 
tive of the problems of attempting to 
handle by indirection a problem of mini- 
mum wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
IMr. Gatuincs]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, if you will refer to page 
5 of the report on this legislation you will 
see what the situation is with respect 
to the increase in wage rates on Amer- 
ican farms. I will read from this report: 


Farm wages in U.S. agriculture have in- 
creased steadily. In 1950 the index of farm 
wages published by the US. Department of 
Agriculture was 432 (the index for the years 
1909 to 1914 equaling 100). 

In 1960 the index had risen from 432 to 
629, an increase of 46 percent in a 10-year 
period of time. 


Mr. Chairman, this is one amendment 
which we should consider very carefully. 
It provides you will have an increase of 
10 cents an hour in wage rates for domes- 
tic workers. You write that in each 
year, year by year there is an increase of 
10 cents an hour, or the wage rate across 
the State or across the Nation which- 
ever is the lower. You will have that 
increase, whatever the increase is, across 
the Nation or across the State. It at 
least would be 10 cents an hour each 
year from here on out. My colleagues, I 
ask you to vote down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr, 
CoHELAN]}. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, a vast 
amount of evidence accumulated by the 
Department of Labor proves conclusively 
that the importation of Mexican labor 
has had a definite adverse effect on the 
wages offered to American labor. The 
following facts, based on wage surveys 
made by the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security and requested 
by the signers of this report, are to the 
point: 


1. Hourly wage rates, without room and 
board, reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture rose about 16 percent from 1953 
to 1959, but Labor Department surveys show 
that wages in most areas and activities em- 
ploying Mexicans remained relatively stable. 
Fifty percent of the studies show no signifi- 
cant change in rate, from earlier to later 
years within this period, 32 percent show an 
increase, and 18 percent show a decline. 
Declines would not be expected to occur in 
labor shortage situations. 

2. In 48 percent of the cotton harvest wage 
surveys in Mexican-using areas compared 
within the 1953-59 period, wage rates re- 
mained stable; and in 32 percent declines 
were reported. 

8. A study of 1960 trends shows that in 
52 percent of the cotton harvest wage sur- 
veys in important Mexican using areas, wage 
rates remained the same as in 1959, while 
28 percent declined. Most Mexican Nation- 
als are employed in the cotton harvest. 

4. In some sections of Arizona, wage rates 
in the cotton harvest have remained virtu- 
ally unchanged from 1953 to 1960, and in 
other areas of the State, cotton wage rates 
have dropped 50 cents per hundredweight, 

5. In Mississippi County, Ark., wage rates 
for cotton picking were virtually unchanged 
from 1953 to 1960, despite the fact that the 
USDA hourly rate for the State as a whole 
rose 28 percent. (This area uses 11,000 Mex- 
ican braceros.) 

6. Phillips County, Ark,, had an hourly 
cotton chopping rate for domestic workers 
of 30 cents in June 1954. Although the 
average rate in June 1960 was 37 cents, rates 
as low as 30 cents were still being - paid. 
Mexicans are paid contract rates of 50 cents, 
The USDA average hourly rate for Arkansas 
was 69 cents in July 1960. - 

7. In Texas and Arkansas widespread de- 
clines occurred between 1959 and 1960 in 
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cotton harvest rates (pulling in Texas and 
picking in Arkansas). Typically, the de- 
cline was from $1.75 to $1.50 per hundred- 
weight in pulling (Mexicans are paid the 
contract rate of $1.55), and from $3 to 
$2.50 per hundredweight in picking. A 
notable exception resulting from Depart- 
ment of Labor action under earning poli- 
cies, occurred in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, where the picking rate rose from 
$2.30 to $250. But this followed a period 
of several years in which there had been no 
change in rate until 1959, when, also by 
virtue of Labor Department action, the rate 
rose from $2.05 to $2.30. 

8. In the Imperial Valley of California, 
wage rates remained unchanged at 70 cents 
an hour between 1951 and 1959. Recently 
the average hourly rate has increased to 
ninety cents an hour. Nevertheless, this rate 
is about 35 cents below the average for the 
State as a whole. (The Imperial Valley is a 
bracero-dominated area.) 


Mr. COHELAN. This is just some of 
the evidence accumulated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. There is much more. 
For example, Department of Labor stud- 
ies have shown that in many areas grow- 
ers who hire foreign labor tend to pay 
lower wage rates to the Americans they 
hire than growers who hire American 
labor exclusively. Even more important, 
the Labor Department has found that 
Mexican braceros are employed at ap- 
proximately 20,000 skilled, semiskilled, 
and year-round occupations. 

At a time when American farmwork- 
ers are the victims of a high degree of 
underemployment and unemployment, 
the employment of foreign workers in 
these jobs is a disgrace. It is difficult 
to imagine, in an employment situation 
such as this, by what set of mental gym- 
nastics bracero using growers can jus- 
tify the employment of foreign workers 
in skilled occupations. It is true that 
Public Law 78, as it is presently writ- 
ten, does not specifically limit the em- 
ployment of Mexican labor to unskilled 
occupations, but it is our contention 
that it was the intent of Congress to so 
limit their employment. The use of 
Mexicans for skilled work reduces the 
opportunities of domestic farmworkers 
to advance from unskilled to higher 
paid skilled jobs and tends to lower the 
wage levels of domestic farmworkers 
employed in skilled occupations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Coap]}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHErR, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2010) to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

' Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. — While the Committee 
of the Whole was considering the bill 
E.R. 2010, a unanimous consent request 
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was granted to limit all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to 4:15 
this afternoon. In the meantime, the 
Committee has risen. My parliamentary 
inquiry is, in view of the fact the time 
limit was set at 4:15, which is some 25 
minutes from now, does not that mean 
that debate tomorrow will be limited to 
25 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. It means, unless 
there is another consent agreement, that 
there will not be any more debate. 

Mr. HALLECK. There will be no more 
debate? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless there is 
an agreement to extend the time. 

Mr. HALLECK. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Could that agree- 
ment be had except by unanimous 
consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
think so. It would require unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I merely propounded 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. This situation is a 
little unusual, because many of us had 
been given to believe, and we had every 
reason to believe, that this bill would 
be concluded today. If it takes unani- 
mous consent to have further debate 
tomorrow, I would rather suspect there 
would be no more debate tomorrow. My 
suggestion, therefore, is, the Committee 
having risen, that we go ahead and com- 
plete action on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. There were reasons 
for asking the gentleman from North 
Carolina to move that the Committee rise 
now. The Chair asked the gentleman 
from North Carolina to move that the 
Committee rise. 

Mr. HALLECK. The limiting of de- 
bate to 4:15 was for everybody’s con- 
venience, as I understood the situation. 
There will be a straight motion to re- 
commit from our side. Then the vote 
will be on the passage of the bill. No 
amendment has been adopted. I did not 
expect any would be adopted, and we 
could have disposed of the bill with not 
more than one record vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly thought we 
would complete the bill this afternoon, 
but a situation has arisen that made it 
necessary for the Committee to rise. I 
thought, just as did the gentleman from 
Indiana, that we could finish the bill 
tonight. 

Mr. HALLECK. I, of course, would 
not raise the question at all if it had not 
been for the 4:15 limitation. I realize 
this is a matter of personal concern to 
many Members with whom I am in 
sympathy. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from North Carolina so desires, he might 
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submit a request now for 25 minutes 
debate on the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. COOLEY. I personally do not de- 
sire to have the matter debated further, 
so personally I do not want to ask for 
25 minutes additional debate. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing be- 
fore the House. The Chair has merely 
suggested to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that he could ask unanimous 
consent now that there be 25 minutes 
debate tomorrow. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not heard anyone ask for the right to 
speak on tomorrow. I would not want 
to cut anyone off. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, at 
the time the chairman of the committee 
moved to terminate debate I asked him 
to extend the time because I have an 
amendment at the desk which I think is 
very important. I have been foreclosed 
by the motion torise. At this time I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow we 
continue debate for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in view of the cir- 
cumstance that the bill has been very 
well debated and the amendments, as I 
understand it, may be presented in order 
without further debate, I am compelled 
to object. 

Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold his objection? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has the floor. The gentleman 
reserved the right to object and then 
did object. If the gentleman from Iowa 
desires, he may withhold his objection 
and yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The Chair 
has asked the gentleman from Iowa ii 
he will withhold his objection and yield 
to the gentleman from New York. The 
gentleman from Iowa objected, and 
therefore I withheld my own objection. 
He cannot withdraw his objection. He 
objected. Therefore an objection has 
been made. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Iowa is now withholding his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa has not said anything to the Chair 
about that. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa reserves his right to object. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 


Mr. Speak- 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to say to the 
gentleman from New York that I know 
he has acted in the utmost good faith. 
I want to say to him that I had no idea 
of objecting to this debate continuing, 
I thought it would continue, and I am 
perfectly willing for the gentleman to be 
heard on the amendment. I just want to 
say I am not the one responsible for mak- 
ing the objection to his being heard. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not hold the gentleman responsible. 

Mr. Speaker, I move at this point that 
on tomorrow we have 25 minutes of de- 
bate to complete the pending amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s mo- 
tion is not in order. 





PER DIEM ALLOWANCE FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 283, Rept. No. 385), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House esolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whoie House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3279) to increase the maximum rates of per 
diem allowance for employees of the Govern- 
ment traveling on official business, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
TOURISM 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 284, Rept. No. 386), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4614) to direct the Secretary of Commerce 
to take steps to encourage travel to the 
United States by residents of foreign coun- 
tries, to establish an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
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sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 





DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order to consider on Wednesday next, 
May 17, the Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Departments appro- 
priation bill for 1962. I am making this 
announcement at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 


priations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the report on the 
bill be available? The hearings are 
available. Will the report on the bill be 
available prior to that time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, they will 
have to be. 

Mr. GROSS. No; they do not have to 


be. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I will see 
that they are. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I understand that the 
full committee is meeting Monday morn- 
ing to consider this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I so understand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 





INCOME TAX LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my remarks I include a statement made 
by me before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means May 9, 1961, in sup- 
port of H.R. 5601, ““To provide for income 
tax purposes new property may be de- 
preciated over a 5-year period.” 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, it has come as a shock to most Amer- 
icans that the United States which for many 
years was considered to be the world leader 
in economic enterprise, has actually fallen 
behind several other nations in the rate of 
its growth. 

Modernized industries in Western Europe 
and Japan are selling their goods in the 
domestic market of the United States, and 
after discounting the effects of wage differen- 
tials and tariffs, we must concede that in 
some cases they are offering a better product. 
Coincident with this, we are concerned about 
the number of American firms that are 
establishing plants overseas. Their purpose 
is not only to compete in foreign markets, 
but to escape the smothering effects of our 
antiquated tax program. 

The profits of these migrating firms are 
not taxed until they are returned to the 
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United States. Corporations get around this 
by building new plants or by expanding fa- 
cilities in foreign countries, because most 
countries levy no taxes on profits when they 
are used in this way. 

Walter Lippmann in his March 30, 1961, 
column in the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ferred to the problem which is central to al- 
most all others: “* * * the problem of 
overcoming the sluggishness which has char- 
acterized the American economy since the 
end of the Korean war.” 

The Harvard Business Review of No- 
vember—December 1960 asks: “Do outmoded 
tax policies threaten to send the U.S. ‘su- 
perior industrial machine’ to the junk pile? 
Do American producers compete at a dis- 
advantage with foreign firms, which operate 
under more progressive depreciation policies 
than our own?” 

The Review believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should “move toward the goal of al- 
lowing business sufficient deductions before 
taxes to replace its wornout or noncompeti- 
tive equipment of today’s cost * * * not at 
what it cost 15 or 20 years ago under com- 
pletely different conditions.” 

I will describe one example which illus- 
trates the slowdown effect of inadequate 
depreciation allowances upon American 
enterprise. 

The Lithographers & Printers National As- 
sociation represents an industry composed of 
thousands of medium and small lithogra- 
phers and printers throughout the United 
States. The industry employs over 300,000 
people, and some 28,000 companies, exclud- 
ing newspapers, are involved. The president 
of the association has informed me that: 
“We are especially handicapped by the long 
periods of time over which we are required 
to write off the costs of heavy equipment. 
A classic example is a printing press installed 
in 1935 at a cost of $31,400. To replace it in 
1958, 23 years later, an investment of $128,000 
was required. 

“Even conceding that the replacement was 
technologically improved, and more produc- 
tive than the old one, the cost of the new 
press was four times the cost of the old 
one * * * an obvious hardship on the tax- 
payer.” 

Tax deductions spread over shorter pe- 
riods of depreciation would release capital 
for reinvestment, and open the way for un- 
limited economic growth. 

In order to provide such incentives, I ask 
favorable consideration of H.R. 5601, the 
bill I have introduced “To provide that for 
income tax purposes, new property may be 
depreciated over a 5-year period.” 





AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
we have before us numerous proposals in 
the field of education, all of which would 
have an effect on the present State 
administration of our public school sys- 
tem, I was pleased to receive a copy of 
House Joint Resolution 6, adopted by the 
72d General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois on March 7 of this year, which I 
submit for your study. 

This resolution urges the Congress to 
enact legislation allowing a tax deduction 
for all tuition, whether paid to a public 
or private school, from the elementary to 
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the university level. Furthermore, the 
resolution states opposition 
to any other form of Federal aid to edu- 
cation and contains a very clear, firm 
and vigorous statement maintaining the 
inherent rights of the States and our 
home communities in the field of edu- 
cation. 

However, one other important point in 
this resolution should be noted for your 
consideration. It displays the bipartisan 
approach of the Illinois General As- 
sembly, since the house of representa- 
tives in Illinois is controlled by the 
Democrat Party, and this resolution 
was overwhelmingly adopted in commit- 
tee and on the floor of the House. 

Therefore, I call to the attention of the 
Democrat Party New Frontiersmen 
that their stable party brethren in the 
Illinois General Assembly. are in sup- 
port of aid to education in the sound 
manner that we have used in developing 
our schools into the great educational 
system that we have. I would hope that 
the New Frontier spenders here in 
Washington place a little faith and con- 
fidence in local school boards in the re- 
spective States to meet the educational 
challenges as they have so nobly per- 
formed in the past. 


Whereas it is undisputedly recognized that 
there is an urgent need to expand our 
schools and colleges, both public and private, 
to provide our exploding school-age popula- 
tion with the best possible education; and 

Whereas private schools should be en- 
couraged in their efforts to attract students 
in order to lighten the burden which will 
fall upon the taxpayer for the enormous 
expansion of State-supported schools and 
colleges; and 

Whereas private schools and colleges 
should be allowed to compete on a more 
equal basis with tax supported schools and 
colleges; and 

Whereas the citizen who pays taxes to meet 
all or a large portion of the tuition for stu- 
dents who attend public schools and State 
universities is allowed to use such tax pay- 
ments as a deduction in reporting his Fed-~ 
eral income tax but is denied such tax de- 
duction for tuition paid private schools and 
colleges to which he may elect to send his 
children; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is now 
considering some form of aid to education 
and also the possibility of some tax relief 
to stimulate the national economy; and 

Whereas by making all tuition a tax de- 
duction, whether paid to a public or private 
school, the Congress would be providing an 
effective form of Federal aid to education 
without any risk of Federal control of edu- 
cation; without the diluting process of 
having such aid filtered through Washing- 
ton; and would, at the same time, be pro- 
viding a stimulant to the economy by this 
form of tax relief: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
oj the 72d General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, (the Senate concurring therein), 
(1) That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to enact legislation allow- 
ing a tax deduction for all tuition, whether 
paid to a public or fully accredited not-for- 
profit private school, or to any fully accred- 
ited college or university and, in addition, 
allowing parents a tax deduction of $1,500 
for each child or dependent they may send 
to any fully accredited college or university. 
(2) That this resolution does not constitute 
an approval of any other form of Federal 
aid to education. (3) That suitable copies 
of this resolution be forwarded by the Sec- 
retary of State to the President of the United 
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States and the Members of Congress from 
the State of Illinois. 
Adopted by the house, March 7, 1961. 
PaUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Cuas. F, KERwIN, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate, March 22, 1961. 
SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
President, of the Senate. 
Epwakp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





UNFORTUNATE PUBLISHED FALSE 
RUMORS 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
the anniversary of the birth of our 18th 
President of the United States, Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, I had the privilege of 
addressing those who saw fit to gather 
at the Grant Monument at the foot of 
Capitol Hill on this date to honor this 
great patriot. 

It seemed appropriate to direct my 
remarks to the bearers of false rumors 
which plagued General Grant’s career 
and are now being visited upon his 
grandson. Since that time considerable 
interest has been indicated in what I 
had to say, and because it was not pos- 
sible for many of the Members of Con- 
gress to be present, I would like to have 
this brief speech appear in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD so that they can read it. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it at this point: 

UNFORTUNATE PUBLISHED FALSE RUMORS 

(By FreD SCHWENGEL) 


About 100 years before the time of Christ, 
Titus Maccius Plautus, a dramatist and poet 
of the Roman Empire, whispered an epigram 
into the ear of posterity. His observation— 
“Where there’s smoke there's fire’—has 
since become the slogan of human credulity. 
Ever since that day, and, in fact, through 
all recorded history, rumor has played an 
important part, sometimes a vicious one, in 
the story of man’s strivings. 

In all history, the sagas of human deeds, 
the chronicles of man’s waking thoughts, his 
dreams of boundless hope, and his excuses 
in the hour of defeat, are closely woven 
with threads of falsehood and rumor. Ru- 
mor transfigures and exploits simple human 
fancies. Human belief is artfully perverted 
by rumor mongers motivated by greed, envy, 
and hatred. 

The pattern of rumor and the speed with 
which it travels are so insidious that jour- 
nalists, and even the most objective scholars, 
are sometimes led astray. Too few have had 
the integrity of Sir Walter Raleigh, who, 
when imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
was writing the second part of his History 
of the World. It is said that one day his 
work was interrupted by the noise of a fight 
in the courtyard below his cell. Through 
the barred windows, Raleigh carefully 
watched each detail of the incident. The 
following day he was visited by a friend who 
had been in the brawl. 

Upon discussing the event, Raleigh dis- 
covered that his own version of the fray was 
incorrect throughout. Realizing that he was 
unable to present an accurate account of one 
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little incident, Raleigh abandoned the writ- 
ing of his History of the World and, in dis- 
gust, destroyed the manuscript. 

As rumors spread by word of mouth they 
tend to grow and intensify. Once sheltered 
in the pages of newspapers or between the 
boards of books, they become almost im- 
mutable as they pass from generation to 
generation. Efforts to dispel rumors and 
lies have been many. Often they have re- 
sulted only in confusion. 

In every individual, as in his father and 
grandfather before him, are concealed ele- 
ments of hope and defeatism, complacency 
and anxiety, social responsibility and per- 
sonal self-interest. The compounded pro- 
portions of these elements define the scope 
of man’s ability to compare information. 
They limit human judgment to the extent 
that man is seldom able to evaluate the 
truth or falsehood of the rumors that come 
to his ears. 

Governments have recognized that rumors 
and their ugly effects have a deleterious in- 
fluence upon individuals and upon the Na- 
tion as a whole. During World War II our 
Government conducted a campaign urging 
our citizens to refrain from spreading ru- 
mors and to guard against being misled by 
them. The Civil War witnessed many ex- 
amples of the crippling effect of rumor upon 
national morale and the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Among those who were the object of such 
vicious attacks was the great American gen- 
eral and statesman we honor here today, 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. For a day or two 
after the Battle of Shiloh, the newspapers 
exulted over the great Union victory. Then 
as they felt the need to supply additional de- 
tails to their readers, they began to print 
ugly and false rumors ferreted out by some of 
the correspondents. 

Some Army officers, moved by petty 
jealousies, and would-be experts moved only 
by a desire to be heard, contributed to the 
vicious attack. Grant’s absence at Savannah 
was first questioned, then condemned, then 
reported as a drunken stupor. 

In 10 days the Battle of Shiloh plummeted 
from a glorious triumph to a shameful dis- 
aster. It was given at last the damning 
military label, surprise. The newspapers 
seized upon the label with no effort to weigh 
its importance, with no consideration of any 
mitigating factor, almost without remember- 
ing that the Confederates had not, after all, 
prevailed. 

During the Vicksburg campaign the news- 
papers again circulated ugly rumors. Men 
were dying by thousands of disease and 
neglect. Plans were adopted at random and 
abandoned for as little reason. The com- 
mander, they said, was a muddleheaded in- 
competent utterly unfitted for his great 
charge, and had lost the confidence of officers 
and men alike. There were stories of how he 
sat in sodden indifference to the waste of 
human lives of which he was guilty, stories 
presented in detail in Washington to the 
President and Secretary of War Stanton. 

It was not in Grant’s nature to defend 
himself against these malicious charges, but 
others have done it for him. Grant’s adju- 
tant, Rawlins, writing to Representative 
Elihu B. Washburne, on December 30, 1861, 
said in part: “I will answer your inquiry fully 
and frankly, but first I would say unequivo- 
cally and emphatically that the statement 
that General Grant is drinking very hard is 
utterly untrue and could have originated 
only in malice.” 

Troubled by the rumors about Grant, 
Lincoln sent Charles A. Dana, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, to Grant’s camp at Vicksburg 
as an observer. He arrived early in April, 
1863, and his coming probably saved Grant’s 
career. His letters to Washington were, from 
first to last, full of confidence in Grant. 

Another witness whose testimony should 
carry considerable weight was Mrs. Annie 
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Wittenmyer, who served with the soldiers in 
the field as Iowa State sanitary agent, and 
later established hospital diet kitchens for 
the US. Christian Commission. She served 
as head of the Women’s Relief Corp and was 
a great Methodist woman leader. When the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was established in 1874, she was made 
its first president and served as its president 
for 5 years. 

Thus, it seems fair to assume that she 
would not condone lapses from sobriety, 
During the war she was under fire at Pitts- 
burg Landing and at the siege of Vicksburg, 
and had frequent opportunity to meet Gen- 
eral Grant. 

In her book, “Under the Guns,” a story of 
her experience in the war, published in 1895, 
she speaks in the highest terms of the “noble 
qualities of General Grant, and the strength 
and purity of his character.”’ 

The originating, repeating, and publica- 
tion of the false rumors about public offi- 
cials and especially about great leaders like 
General Grant is a needless and most un- 
fortunate reflection on the life and character 
of this fine American. 

Moreover, it is a sad reflection on our own 
country and the wonderful thing it seeks to 
represent for us and for the world. And, 
most certainly, the printing of these stories 
is no credit to the great free press of our 
country. 

Sometimes it seems as though the fate 
of the ancestor is visited upon the descend- 
ant. In some quarters it seems to be felt 
that scurrility is inheritable, that it de- 
scends—yes, descends is the word—from an 
earlier to a later generation. 

I refer to press reports about the recent 
meeting of the Fourth National Assembly of 
Civil War Centennial Commission in Charles- 
ton, S.C. These reports state, quite errone- 
ously, that some persons were demanding 
that Maj. Gen. U.S. Grant III resign as 
Chairman of the Commission. 

So false were these reports that their sup- 
posed author, the chairman of the New Jer- 
sey Civil War Centennial Commission, 
promptly, publicly, and unequivocally re- 
pudiated them before the assembly itself 
and in the presence of reporters of some of 
the same papers, news services, and news 
photographers who were a party to the pub- 
lishing of the false and unfortunate rumors 
originally. 

But did truth finally overtake error? 
Not at all. 

One is reminded of the late Cordell Hull's 
remark that a lie can travel halfway around 
the earth before truth can get its pants on 
and give chase. 

One also wonders about the famed remark 
of the late Justice Holmes that “the best 
test of truth is the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market * * *,” especially when the market 
is rigged, when access to it is controlled by 
those who purveyed the error in the first 
place. 

And one also recalls that the framers of 
our Constitution emphatically rejected the 
idea that punishment, just and lawful 
punishment, is transmissible from father to 
son—or grandson. Indeed, even in the case 
of the only crime actually defined by the 
Constitution, that marvelous document de- 
clares that “no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood. * * *” (Art. III, 
sec. 3.) 

One well-known newspaper even com- 
mented editorially on a discredited false 
rumor in connection with the Civil War 
Centennial at Charleston, S.C. 

Thus to visit, or revisit, defamation upon 
the grandson of a defamed grandfather is a 
little like a private bill of attainder by the 
fiat of those who should know better. 

This has impugned the character of a great 
living descendant of the great man we honor 
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today. It has curtailed his effectiveness as 

an of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission which is trying to do so much to 
commemorate this tragic experience in our 
national life in such a way that it will 
strengthen rather than weaken the great 
idea and ideals that are inherent in our 
system. 

It might be well to quote Shakespeare as 
a reminder to those who are contributing to 
misunderstanding rather than to common 
sense and reason. Shakespeare once re- 
sponded to a similar situation by saying, I 
quote, “Rumor is a pipe blown by surmises, 
jealousies, conjectures and of so easy and so 
plain a stop that the blunt monster with 
uncounted heads, the still-discordant waver- 
ing multitude, can play upon it.” 

Also, the fourth commandment might be 
noted. It says, simply, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” 

I now address my remarks to all who have 
believed the rumor and to those who planted 
it by suggesting that, “in these times man 
should utter nothing for which he would not 
willingly be responsible through time and 
eternity.” 

These words by Lincoln, spoken almost 
100 years ago, need to be noted today more 
than ever for we need to build confidence in 
our institutions rather than do those things 
that will undermine our faith and our confi- 
dence. 

I now call on all newspapers and news 
services who profess to be unbiased and fair 
and who normally decry unfair and smear 
tactics, to investigate all the facts in con- 
nection with the rumors of which I have 
spoken and to set the record straight. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Ru- 
manians have lived in their historic 
homeland in the Balkans since the most 
ancient days of their national history, 
and they have always fought for free- 
dom and independence. During most 
of their modern history they have found 
it impossible to cope with their powerful 
foes. The country was overrun by the 
Ottoman Turks, and the Rumanians 
lived under the sultans for centuries. 
They endured the oppressive alien rule, 
and they revolted against it whenever 
there appeared any chance for success. 
But all their attempts to free themselves 
ended in failure and disaster, until the 
middle of the last century. The Cri- 
mean War gave them an opportunity, 
and they made the most of it. At the 
end of that year in 1856, Rumanians were 
allowed autonomy, and this was guaran- 
teed by the European powers. The next 
step toward liberation was taken in 1877 
during the Russo-Turkish War. On May 
10 of that year, Rumanians proclaimed 
their independence and fought against 
their oppressors. Four years later, in 
May of 1881, the country was united 
under a king, forming the Kingdom of 
Rumania. 

For the last 84 years May 10 has be- 
come a national holiday for Rumanians, 
and they observe that anniversary, their 
independence day, everywhere in the 
free world. Of course, under Commu- 
nist totalitarian dictatorship Rumanians 
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are not allowed to celebrate their na- 
tional holiday in Rumania, but we in the 
free world join Rumanian people on the 
84th anniversary celebration of this 
great national holiday. 





A REPORT ON THE SHIPBUILDING 
AND SHIP REPAIR INDUSTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES BY ALONZO 
F. YOUNG 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. TOLLEFsOoNn] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to hear an excellent re- 
port on the status of our shipbuilding 
and ship repair industry in the United 
States. The report was made by Mr. 
Alonzo F. Young, administrative direc- 
tor to the third annual conference of the 
Iron Shipbuilders International Marine 
Council, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers & Helpers, AFL-CIO. It 
was a most timely message which pointed 
up the need for an increased program 
of ship construction, conversion and re- 
pair in our country. The report shows 
that our country is rapidly losing its 
position as a strong maritime nation, 
while Russia is hurriedly building up its 
merchant marine in an effort to control 
the seas. Mr. Young is certainly to be 
commended for his efforts to stimulate 
the growth of our own merchant fleet. 

The report follows: 


It is again a happy and distinct privilege 
to welcome each and every one of you to 
the annual conference of the Iron Ship- 
builders International Marine Council of 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers & Helpers, AFL-CIO. This is a 
unique occasion, particularly in that we 
meet on the eve of our 21st consolidated 
convention and in a city other than Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

At our conferences of 1959 and 1960, cir- 
cumstances prompted me to embody in my 
remarks from the platform detailed statistics, 
notwithstanding the boresome aspects there- 
of. This year my office has prepared such 
data for distribution which, in conjunction 
with the consummate officers’ report to the 
forthcoming convention will, I am confident, 
be recognized as the most comprehensive 
portrayal of world shipbuilding in the an- 
nals of trades unions’ history. 

Although my observations at the Wash- 
ington level in recent weeks indicate a 
glimmer of hope for the future, I cannot 
honestly advise you that an adequate pro- 
gram of accelerated ship construction, con- 
version, and repair is imminent. Our vig- 
orous efforts to assure a merchant marine of 
modern concept must be incessant. The 
preeminence of American-flag vessels on the 
high seas is essential to global prestige. Our 
status as the universally recognized leader 
of the free world cannot rest on past 
achievements. Yes, we built the Nautilus 
and Savannah, and we also built the first 
atomic bomb. That was yesterday. What 
about today and tomorrow? Several nations 
have obviously made relatively greater prog- 
ress in varied fields since the Korean con- 
flict—Great Britain, Japan, West Germany, 
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and others, and now Russia, in the area 
which is of primary concern to us, ship- 
building. 

The Soviet Union clearly sees the necessity 
of seapower as shown by its prospective 
plan for the development of naval trans- 
portation from 1959 to 1965. On February 
15, 1961, Russia had in operation under its 
own flag over 800 merchant ships, totaling 
4% million deadweight tons. In addition, 
the Soviet satellites have another million 
deadweight tons. (There were 947 vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over in the U.S. mer- 
chant fleet on March 1, 1961.) By 1965 the 
Soviets plan an increase of 120 percent in 
their dry cargo fleet and 80 percent in their 
tankers. These ships will be modern and 
fast with nuclear energy, used in both dry 
cargo and tanker ships of large tonnage. 
The atomic icebreaker (Lenin) is an ex- 
ample of their progress. Russian maritime 
activity becomes increasingly evident. The 
number of ships visiting Italian ports, most- 
ly tankers, has multiplied tenfold in the last 
5 years. Regular shipping service linking 
the Black Sea with the United Arab Republic 
and also one to Indonesia are in operation. 
Their vessels are calling at African ports, 
both north of the Sahara and in the newly 
liberated countries of that continent. Soviet 
ships are arriving in Cuba at the rate of one 
a day. One hundred percent of all petro- 
leum products are entering Cuba in Rus- 
sian-owned or chartered tankers. On any 
day of 1961, to date, at least 15 Russian ships 
could be found in Cuban harbors. 

We submit that these facts prove that a 
new challenge now confronts us which makes 
it imperative that sagacity displace nugac- 
ity the all too prevalent attitude pertinent 
to our fourth arm of defense, the merchant 
marine. We can anticipate support from 
many areas of our economy but unfortu- 
nately not from all. The memory of what 
transpired in those years immediately pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor are a grim reminder 
that some are blinded to reality by their 
avarice for profits. The scrap steel among 
other exports delivered to Japan were re- 
turned in the form of bombs and bullets, 
and so forth, during the horrible holocaust 
of World War II. We cast no aspersions on 
the loyalty and patriotism of anyone. We 
do, however, aver that greed breeds madness. 

The vast proportion of our US.-flag 
merchant tonnage was constructed under the 
World War II building programs; 79 percent 
of our dry cargo and 54 percent of our 
tanker tonnage are in the 15-19-year-old age 
bracket. They have long been outmoded. 
Only 1.7 percent of the US.-flag tonnage of 
dry cargo ships are under 5 years of age; 
5.9 percent are from 5 to 9 years old. 

American shipowners have built a number 
of modern tankers in recent years—a few 
constructed in the United States for registry 
under U.S. flag but most built abroad for 
registry under foreign flag. Seven new 
passenger ships have been built since World 
War II and three have been converted from 
mariner class cargo ships. The seven new 
ships are the 25-knot Constitution and In- 
dependence, the 38-knot United States, the 
20-knot Santa Paula and Santa Rosa, and 
the 21-knot Brasil and Argentina. The mari- 
ner conversions are the 20-knot Mariposa, 
Monterey, and Atlentic. The 19-knot Presi- 
dent Cleveland and President Wilson were 
converted from troopships. These ships, 
however, are basically World War II types. 
The majority of our ships are old, deficient 
in speed, and lacking in other features that 
are important. 

The 85th Congress authorized, but did not 
appropriate funds for, the construction of 
two large high-speed passenger ships—one 
of 33 knots and one of 30 knots speed. The 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., was the low 
bidder for these ships. We have consist- 
ently urged the immediate construction of 
these two superliners and have appealed to 
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the White House to use its influence to ex- 
pedite the contract award. 

The present rate of new shipbuilding is 
completely fatuous if we are to offset the 
rapidly approaching block obsolescence of 
US. merchant-type tonnage. 

It is, therefore, mandatory that we of the 
trades unions redouble our efforts to per- 
suade Congress to appropriate the necessary 
funds and enact such new legislation as may 
be essential to insure immediate impetus 
to a shipbuilding program in American 
shipyards designed to reestablish, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively, our maritime pre- 
dominance. Periodic press releases state 
we now have underway the greatest ship- 
building program in peacetime history. 
What they don’t say is that we are merely 
trying to make up, to a degree, our lethargy 
of previous years. Although hackneyed the 
adage of too little too late seems currently 
apropos. We have the skills; we have the 
materials; we have the facilities, the maxi- 
mum utilization of which are contingent 
upon our generating the ingredients of need 
and purpose. We do not underestimate our 
task. The record of the last half-century is 
@ sorry one. In 1910 American-flag ships 
carried about 9 percent of our total foreign 
commerce. The same figure (9 percent) ap- 
plies to 1960. During this period our popu- 
lation increased 100 percent (90 million in 
1910, 180 million in 1960) and our total 
foreign commerce more than 1,500 percent 
(3.3 billion in 1910 to 50 billion in 1960). 
When you consider that 99 percent of our 
foreign commerce, excluding that with Can- 
ada and Mexico, is transported by ship and 
represents close to 10 percent of our $500 bil- 
lion gross national product, you can get a 
true picture of our colossal torpidity which 
makes the legendary sleep of Rip Van Winkle 
seem like a momentary nap. Notwithstand- 
ing the lessons of two World Wars, we as a 
nation continue to abandon our shipbuild- 
ing industry. I regret the necessity of sug- 
gesting that unless the malignancy of for- 
eign ship construction by American owners 
diminishes, we have no alternative but to 
boycott the products of those who flagrantly 
disregard the economic well-being of hun- 
dreds of thousands of shipyard and collateral 
employees. The major oil companies are 
conspicuous malefactors and at the same 
time are receiving favored tax treatment. 

Although this is a very proper forum to 
explore all aspects of our naval and mer- 
chant marine policy, any attempt to cover 
such a gamut would be illogical and inutile. 
Therefore, I shall confine myself to a few 
facets which in no sense should be inter- 
preted as inferring that they are of any 
greater or lesser importance than those too 
numerous to enumerate. 

Before World War II, our shipping in the 
coastal and intercoastal trade was the largest 
segment of the U.S. merchant marine. 
Shortly after our entry into the war, prac- 
tically all of the 700 ships of our coastal and 
intercoastal fleet, representing 60 percent of 
our total ocean-carrying capacity, was put 
into transocean service directly supporting 
the war, and this domestic trade was ab- 
sorbed by other modes of transportation. 
These deepwater common carriers have 
never regained their former status. Today 
there are only two companies with a total 
of 10 ships in this trade. The preponderance 
of ships in domestic trade would be at sea 
at any given time and would escape damage 
in the event of direct attack. In their 
normal operations they were always close 
to our ports and immediately available in 
any emergency. At the onset of a major 
nuclear war, this fleet would be a vital link 
between our coastal cities when in all proba- 
bility our systems of land rtation 
would be disrupted. The feasibility of hy- 
drofoil craft in this field is being explored. 
In any event, ways and means must be found 
to stimulate this industry. 
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Thousands of our members depend upon 
the ship repair yards for their livelihood. 
Employment in 91 ship repair yards in 1957 
was 37,600; 1958, 25,230, and in 1960 only 
20,200 in 77 yards. This represents a de- 
cline in employment since our last conven- 
tion of more than 46 percent and presuma- 
bly the shutdown of 14 yards. It is obvious 
that the yards capable of handling the re- 
pair of oceangoing vessels are in desperate 
need of work right now if this country is to 
maintain a skeleton of ship repairing defense 
potential. 

The average level of employment in our 
naval shipyards was 99,000 in 1958, 95,000 
in 1959, and 91,000 in 1960. This persistent 
decline when compared with the 1957 figure 
(105,000) reported at the 20th Consolidated 
Convention, shows a decrease of approxi- 
mately 1344 percent. 

The appropriations for naval ship con- 
struction, conversion, ete. for the fiscal 
years subsequent to our last convention are 
as follows: 1958: $2,481,000,000; 1959: §$2,- 
069,400,000; 1960: $1,330,700,000; 1961: $2,- 
316,360,000. In view of world tensions, we 
believe that our naval ship construction and 
conversion program constitutes a gross de- 
linquency, and we advocate the immediate 
construction of 100 Polaris submarines in 
addition to other important naval ships and 
facilities. 

Our naval shipyards have long been a 
bulwark of our defense system. All of our 
navy yards are vital to our national security 
and we will fight any curtailment thereof. 
We seek expansion, not constriction, of naval 
facilities. 

We reiterate that the record of member- 
ship, when compared to the potential, is 
extremely disappointing. This challenge to 
continuous progress by the navy yard seg- 
ment of our jurisdiction must be remedied. 
Aggressive campaigns of organization are 
imperative at all installations. A substan- 
tial increase in members is vital to the per- 
petuity of effective representation at the 
local and national level. 

I cannot overemphasize the beneficial im- 
pact upon our Brotherhood resulting from 
the prestige of International President 
Calvin. He is known and esteemed by an 
amazing number of our Senators, Repre- 
sentatives and departmental heads charged 
with the responsibility of administering Fed- 
eral programs. This has infinitely facilitated 
my access to many offices. The recent selec- 
tion of President Calvin as one of the 27 
members comprising the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO speaks for itself as to his 
universally recognized stature. 

I would be devoid did I not once again 
acknowledge and express my appreciation 
for the advice and cooperation afforded me 
by Vice President Boggs, International 
Representative Buoy, and Walter Mason, leg- 
islative representative of the AFL-CIO. 





MAJ. GEN. EDWIN A. WALKER 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RoussELOT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following comments were sent me in a 
memorandum from one of my very fine 
constituents, Comdr. N. H. Black, U.S. 
Naval Reserve, retired, of Arcadia, Calif. 
I believe his comments regarding Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker are of sufficient 
interest to have them inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD so others may be 
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made aware of these opinions. I think 
they are well stated and represent a very 
important analysis of this particular sit- 
uation. Under permission granted, I in- 
clude Commander Black’s comments at 
this point in my remarks: 


IMPORTANT COMMENTS ON THE CASE OF Mag. 
GEN. EDWIN A. WALKER 


It is highly improbable that the following 
facts will be brought out in the case of Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker: 

1. A masterly job of negative conditioning 
is being done on Americans by the Soviet 
through every medium of mass cOmmunica- 
tions. 

2. It is a military operation, devised by 
military scientists and carried out by Soviet 
agents. 

3. A prime target is every member of the 
American Armed Forces, at home and abroad. 

4. The Soviet method (which we learned 
in Korea) simply stated is this, “Separate an 
American from his everyday faith—in his 
God, his country, and his outfit, and his 
friends—and you've got him.” 

5. Red techniques in Korea were educa- 
tional group psychotherapy—in reverse. It 
separates, tears down instead of builds up, 
faith and courage. (The export version 
aimed 24 hours a day at all Americans they 
now Call cybernetic warfare.) 

6. Our men in Korea whose everyday 
faiths were strong inside them, didn’t break, 
didn’t get fooled, and lived. Those who 
were educated or separated from their ey- 
eryday beliefs gave up. Many died for no 
physical reason. 

7. President Eisenhower and Defense Sec- 
retary Thomas Gates ordered corrective 
training in moral and spiritual leadership 
as a military countermeasure to this new 
technique in warfare—‘cybernetic” attack 
on the will to resist. 

8. Optimum purpose in the Navy’s lead- 
ership program, for example, is for each man 
to reexamine, restudy, and reaffirm the moral 
and spiritual values of his own life and 
those of his faith, his country, and his serv- 
ice in the Navy. In discussions of national 
values, he is familiarized with the rise of 
communism and the Soviet threat to the 
American way of life. 

9. General Walker, like any military com- 
mander, is responsible for the combat readi- 
ness of the men in hiscommand. The meas- 
ures and background materials he uses to 
safeguard his men against the Soviet cyber- 
netic softening process are matters of com- 
mand responsibility and judgment. 

10. It is both coincidental and unfortu- 
nate that some of the best background ma- 
terial on Communist subversion and Soviet 
cybernetic operations is from civilian 
sources. Most is researched and condensed 
from thousands of reports and documents 
on file in Washington. The same facts and 
figures have been used continuously in hun- 
dreds of publications and films issued by 
scores of anticommunism organizations, as 
well as as by the training materials depart- 
ments of the armed services. 

At first glance, General Walker's recall is 
like permitting the Squodunk Gazette to 
dictate dismissal of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
over the editor’s disagreement with train- 
ing policy. The problem here is far more 
serious than stupidity. This is an example 
of how extremely sensitive our services have 
had to be to political pressures. 

Political pressure from the left has more 
power than we realize, to hamstring and 
paralyze. This is true of business and in- 
dustry, especially Government regulated in- 
dustry such as mass communications. It is 
doubly true of ¢-vernment, at any level, 
and the armed services. 

The technique of continuous pressure ap- 
plied to pressure sensitive areas in the 
American complex has been termed “Soviet 
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principle No. 10.” It is “the application of 
paralysis as a principle of Soviet global 
warfare.” What it is and how it works is 
found in hearings before the U.S. Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, February 
19-28, March 3-4, 1958. The immediate 
answer might well be a complete briefing of 
the President on the kind of sophisticated 
psychological and subversive war being 
waged against us. We have many experts 
eminently qualified to do this. The same 

ple should be appointed as a task group 
to devise countermeasures for all Ameri- 
cans. Training aids and materials now used 
by the Armed Forces and many patriotic 
groups is readily available. 

The enemy is far more sensitive and vul- 
nerable to this type of warfare than we are. 
To the criminal mind exposure is tanta- 
mount to failure and death. That is why 
hell hath no fury like a Soviet dupe under 
the white spotlight of truth. 





THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RovussELorT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous mat- 


r. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
refreshing to find a newspaper reporter 
who will look into the facts before writ- 
ing about the John Birch Society. 
George Todt is such a reporter. Mr. 
Todt has discussed the society in six 
articles which have appeared in the Los 
Angeles Herald-Express, a leading news- 
paper in Los Angeles, Calif., two of which 
follow: 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, Feb. 
10, 1961] 
A VIEw OF THE NEWS—GEORGE TODT’S 
OPINION 


Do more than 100 American patriotic so- 
cieties possess the right to press for the im- 
peachment of the Chief Justice of the 
United States by Congress in these modern 
times? 

Many members of the press consider this 
such a ticklish question that they would 
prefer to see it swept under the rug. 

Frankly, I think the question deserves to 
be aired. Why not put the cards on the 
table for everybody to see? Who is afraid of 
the truth? Let the chips fall where they 
may. 

What are the facts in this case? 

They are, quite simply, that the John 
Birch Society—a rapidly mushrooming anti- 
Communist organization in the United 
States—has requested a large number of 
American patriotic societies to join with it 
in whipping up popular support in Congress 
to impeach Earl Warren, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

There seems to be a lot of grassroots sym- 
pathy for this action and the movement is 
apparently growing by leaps and bounds. 


QUESTIONS WISDOM 


I do not believe that there has been any 
false inference that Mr. Warren is a Com- 
munist, which he most certainly is not. The 
John Birch Society merely claims that he 
has performed his official duties poorly and 
in such manner as to bring considerably less 
than terror to the hearts of the Reds. It 
questions the wisdom of certain key 
decisions. 

According to Robert Welch, founder of the 
Society, one of these was Brown v. Brown 
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because it overturned numerous previous 
decisions by the same court on nothing more 
substantial than “a set of psychological and 
sociological theories advanced by a Swedish 
Socialist named Gunnar Myrdal and a group 
of American Communist fronters with whom 
Myrdal had been associated.” 

Here are three more decisions which have 
particularly incensed Welch and his support- 
ers, as seen through his eyes: 

“In the Steve Nelson case the Warren 
court wiped out the antisedition laws of 
more than 40 States, and denied those States 
the right to protect themselves against trea- 
son, on the ground that the Federal Govern- 
ment had preempted the sedition field by 
passing the Smith Act (which act this same 
Supreme Court has done everything it could 
to vitiate). 

“OF HIS ACTS 


“In the Konigsberg case the Warren 
court canceled the right of any State to 
deny a license to practice law to a man 
merely because he would not say whether he 
was a Communist or not. 

“In the Sweezy case the Warren court 
reversed the New Hampshire Supreme Court 
and held that the attorney general of New 
Hampshire was without authority to ques- 
tion a lecturer at the State university—sup- 
ported by the taxpayers of New Hampshire— 
concerning reported subversive activities. 

“There have been dozens more which we 
cannot even mention here.” 

Welch bases his argument for impeach- 
ment on article III, section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that Federal judges 
“shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior.” 

HERE ARE SOME 


Since the Constitution specifies no other 
arrangement for limiting the tenure of 
Federal judges to the periods of their ‘‘good 
behavior,’”’ Welch believes it is to be con- 
sidered obvious that impeachment is to be 
used for those who violate this requirement. 

Now it appears that there is a considerable 
body of American citizens who express them- 
selves as dissatisfied with the behavior of 
Mr. Warren as Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

They want Congress to bring impeachment 
proceedings against him. 

I am not arguing the merits of this case, 
pro or con. 

But the question has been raised as to 
whether these people are within their legal 
rights to take this kind of action. 

Actually, it seems to this writer that no 
officeholder in this democratic Republic of 
ours ought to be beyond the reach of the 
people should they become dissatisfied with 
his public action. 


UNDENIABLE FACTS 


I say this impartially with reference to 
any position and regardless of the political 
party, race, creed or color of the person hold- 
ing it. 

Those in public life who arouse the wrath 
of the people must expect to settle their ac- 
count with the people thereafter. 

Impeachment by Congress under special 
circumstances is a legitimate kind of ac- 
counting in the Republic of the United 
States. 

I am not a member of the John Birch So- 
ciety, although I know fellow citizens who 
are enrolled in the organization. 

From all outward appearances I have been 
impressed with their dedication to anti- 
communism and constitutional American- 
ism. 

I cannot see where they have overstepped 
their right here. 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, Mar. 
15, 1961] 


GrEorRGE TopT’s OPINION 


There is no dearth of “Committees for 
Fair Play” in the United States nowadays 
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whenever Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions become the justified targets of the 
wrath of the American people. 

They even have one of these things for 
Castro. 

Now that an anti-Communist organiza- 
tion is under fire—the John Birch Society— 
let’s see if the forces of liberalissimo observe 
the same high standards of conduct to- 
ward their opponents that they constantly 
whine for themselves. Where is the spirit 
of Voltaire here? 


BEWARE, BEWARE 


I am not a member of the John Birch 
Society, but I think that, in their case, a 
great number of innocent, patriotic Amer- 
icans have been already much maligned by 
ideological hatchetmen who should have 
stood in bed as the saying goes. 

As a member of the press who is interested 
primarily in fairplay—and above all, the 
truth—I think it is time to set the record 
straight. What’s the score? 

Let me make this suggestion to my 
readers in advance: Don’t permit cunning 
voices with axes to grind stampede you by 
the unholy smear technique before you have 
a chance to investigate this matter without 
bias or prejudice to your own satisfaction. 

Go and find out for yourselves. 

Let your own eyes and ears—and con- 
science—be the judge. 


OF INTERPRETATION 


There is a John Birch office in Los Angeles, 
located at 3750 W. Sixth St., zone 5. Tele- 
phone: DUnkirk 5-2389. Its manager is a 
young man named Kent Steffgen. He told 
me he would be glad to answer your ques- 
tions. Ask him about the side of the story 
he represents before arriving at any hard 
and fast decision. 

When I first perceived the gigantic smear 
shaping up against the members of the John 
Birch Society—which numbers some of our 
finest citizens in its ranks here in the south- 
ern California area and elsewhere—I inter- 
viewed Steffgen about the matter. 

Knowing the lofty American ideals of the 
society from some of my friends who are 
members, I considered it nothing less than 
lunatic to attempt to link this dedicated 
organization to the likes of Karl Marx, 
Adolf Hitler and Gerald L. K. Smith. 

If I ever wrote a lie of that dimension, I 
would forever hang my head in shame. 

The patron saints of the John Birch 
Society are George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Teddy Roosevelt. 


GUILTY ONLY 


To go to the heart of the problem, it is 
true that the founder of the John Birch 
Society once wrote a pamphlet for circula- 
tion among about 100 friends in which he 
was extremely critical of men like former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, former Vice 
President Richard Nixon, former Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, and his brother, 
the present Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Allen Dulles. 

These are all men whom I, personally, 
warmly admire and whose patriotic Amer- 
icanism I have extolled on innumerable 
occasions in this column. I deplore any in- 
temperate language used against any of these 
four fine men. And I won’t buy a comma 
of it. 

But having said this, there are other 
factors to be considered. In the first place, 
Robert Welch, the John Birch founder, wrote 
these intemperate statements before he had 
founded the society. It was in a book called 
“The Politician’—never in the _ society’s 
“Blue Book.” So what the author wrote be- 
fore the society came into existence is cer- 
tainly not binding—and has never been in- 
tended to be—upon the later membership. 


BY ASSOCIATION 


To condemn the membership for some- 
thing Welch stated before the society came 
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into existence is little short of what our 
liberalissimo friends would call guilt by 
association. Now we can’t have that, can 
we? 

In the second place, let’s look at the forest 
instead of the trees in this case. Granted 
that Robert Welch used intemperate lan- 
guage against four mer. whom I greatly ad- 
mire—am I still to write off his magnificent 
fight against communism because of this 
personality factor? 

I think the most important thing about 
the John Birch Society lies not in the per- 
sonality of its founder—who likely needs a 
good public relations director like crazy— 
but in the fact that it is dedicated to the 
overthrow of communism and the protection 
of constitutional government in the Republic 
of the United States. 

We can afford to overlook some faults of 
these dedicated anti-Communists on that 
account. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is of 
vital importance that this body, truly 
the most representative of the American 
people, be constantly mindful of the 
plight of every nation dominated and 
held captive by Soviet Russia. 

With this thought in mind, the fol- 
lowing message is intended for the 
American people as well as the people of 
Rumania. 

It is with a mixture of great sorrow 
and little joy that I greet the people 
of Rumania today, May the 10th, the 
84th anniversary of Rumanian Inde- 
pendence Day. My great sorrow is that 
I cannot greet a free Rumania whose 
people commemorate this day openly in 
jubilant nationwide celebrations. My 
joy is that I can greet the people of Ru- 
mania, still desirous of liberty and free- 
dom, through the Rumanian National 
Committee which is working zealously 
for that freedom ali over the world today. 

In 1877, your nation united and pro- 
claimed its independence, joining the 
community of nations as a sovereign 
kingdom. You valiantly preserved your 
precious independence from _ outside 
domination through the many years of 
turbulence and war in the Slavic states. 
With the advent of World War II, forces 
of violent determination imposed their 
brutal will on you only by sheer military 
might. After driving these forces of 
nazism from your borders and being 
assured of territorial integrity by the 
Soviet Union, the people of Rumania 
were subjected to the insidious tech- 
niques of Russian imperialism. Slowly 
seizing power from within, the Soviet 
Union finally forced the abdication of 
King Michael on December 30, 1947. 
From that day on, Rumania has been 
a captive nation. We of the free world 
have not let time change our deep con- 
viction that you are held against your 
will by a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment in no way representative of the 
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feelings of your people. ‘There is not 
adequate evidence that your people want 
communism. On the other hand, we 
know of the suffering and the trials un- 
der the present Communist regime. If 
you were allowed to vote under totally 
free elections, and the results of those 
elections showed that you preferred a 
communistic form of government, then 
we would be convinced. Until that time, 
we will continue to have faith in your 
determination to one day live again un- 
der a government of your choice and 
within a society of your choice. 

It is with these ideas in mind that we 
in the United States join in commemora- 
tion of your independence day, hoping 
that each of you will celebrate this day 
in your hearts and minds in anticipa- 
tion of the day that you can freely cele- 
brate it with your shouts and thanks- 
giving. 





WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE 
BASE 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ScHENCK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, Dayton 
and the Great Miami Valley are both 
the birthplace and the cradle of avia- 
tion—a fact of which all our folks are 
justifiably proud. 

In the short period of time since the 
first powered aircraft was conceived and 
built in Dayton, Ohio, by Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, the most phenomenal 
progress in the history of the world has 
been made in the areas of speed and 
distance in transportation. The first 
powered flight was made by the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk, N.C., on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903. From that very short flight 
just 58 years ago manned aircraft has 
continued to go forward until recently 
when a U.S. experimental aircraft at- 
tained a speed of greater than 3,100 
miles per hour. This U.S. aircraft not 
only responded perfectly to the will, skill, 
and desire of the pilot but it also landed 
safely. Thus transportation by aircraft, 
commercial as well as military, from the 
most widely separated places in the 
world can be accomplished in a rela- 
tively few hours. 

In recognition of these facts our U.S. 
Armed Forces used military aircraft 
with tremendous success in World War I 
and to progressively greater advantage 
during World War II and the Korean 
war. 

Back in the early days of aviation the 
center of the research, development, and 
testing for the Armed Forces was Mc- 
Cook Field in Dayton, Ohio. It soon be- 
came apparent that the increased size 
and speed of military aircraft required 
a larger airfield and more extensive re- 
search, development, and testing facili- 
ties. Through the cooperation of the 
citizens of Dayton and the surrounding 
area a site was selected just east of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and was appropriately named 
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Wright Field in honor of the Wright 
brothers. 

Wright Field is located partly in the 
Third Congressional District which 1 
have the honor to represent here in the 
Congress of the United States and partly 
in the Seventh Congressional District 
which has long been so ably represented 
by my distinguished friend and col- 
league, the Honorable CLARENCE J. 
Brown. 

Fairfield Air Supply Depot was later 
developed near the village of Fairfield 
in Greene County, Ohio, and subse- 
quently renamed Patterson Field in 
honor of a distinguished pilot. 

These two fields were later joined to- 
gether in what is now known as Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 

The Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
complex now includes some of the most 
vital and important functions of the en- 
tire U.S. Air Force and all of the folks 
in our area, as well as throughout the 
Nation, are justly proud of it. 

The number of discoveries and tech- 
niques developed by the outstanding per- 
sonnel and facilities at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base are legion and would 
read like a novel. Our U.S. Government 
has developed facilities on Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base conservatively 
estimated to cost originally some $300 
million and which could not be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for many times that 
amount. 

Everyone in ‘“‘Who’s Who in Aviation” 
has either been stationed at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base at some time 
or has had frequent and personal con- 
tact with the many developments there. 

Personnel, Mr. Speaker, now stationed 
or employed at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base are among the most knowl- 
edgeable and able research, scientific, 
management, and operational personnel 
anywhere in the world. Their daily con- 
tributions to the progress of flight, 
whether it be by manned aircraft or 
missiles, are beyond the comprehension 
of all of us. 

Our Nation, Mr. Speaker, is in one of 
the most serious races against time in 
our history. Time is of the essence, and 
time lost, while it can never be regained, 
is especially critical at this point in our 
history. 

Many changes are occurring constant- 
ly, Mr. Speaker, as a result of the de- 
velopment of technologies and new scien- 
tific discoveries. 

All the thinking people in our area, 
Mr. Speaker, fully recognize these 
changes and realize that changes in 
functions must be made from time to 
time in the best interest of our Nation. 

Recently announced changes in or- 
ganizational duties, responsibilities, and 
procedures in the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base complex have caused consid- 
erable unrest and misgivings among 
many who have devoted the greatest part 
of their lives and abilities at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base. Congressman 
Brown and I, together with others, have 
sought and held conferences on these 
matters with the Secretary of the Air 
Force, his staff, and many vitally con- 
cerned civilians. We have been pleased, 
Mr. Speaker, with the words of assurance 
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we have received from the Honorable 
Eugene Zuckert, Secretary of the Air 
Force, high ranking Air Force Head- 
quarters officers and others. But some- 
how, Mr. Speaker, rumors of further 
changes create a great deal of con- 
sternation and doubt in the minds of 
many and this has a bad effect upon the 
morale and progress of folks employed 
in the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
complex. 

My purpose in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Congress today, Mr. 
Speaker, is to make the Members aware 
of the danger inherent in uncertainty 
and the effects these uncertainties can 
have on the proper progress of the very 
important mission of the U.S. Air Force. 

Congressman Brown and I, along with 
all our constituents, believe most sin- 
cerely and deeply that the best interest 
of our Nation demands that the out- 
standing facilities and the highly skilled 
and trained personnel at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base require the continued 
highest and best use of these facilities 
and personnel. We pledge our continued 
and best efforts to assure these results. 

An unusual and extremely helpful spir- 
it of cooperation and understanding in 
this entire area has been developed be- 
tween the scientific, professional, busi- 
ness, industrial, and civic leaders of our 
entire area with the operating and man- 
agement officials of the Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base complex. Our news- 
papers, radio stations, and television 
stations are also deeply concerned in 
these many problems of mutual interest. 
As an illustration of this and as just one 
example of the solidarity of our entire 
area in these objectives, I include edi- 
torials from the Dayton Journal Herald 


and the Dayton Daily News: 

[From the Dayton Journal-Herald, Apr. 1, 
1961] 

THE LABS OF WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE 
BASE 


Two weeks ago, following the announce- 
ment regarding the change in the Air Force 
command structure, we emphasized that the 
space and aeronautical research laboratories 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base should 
not be overlooked in assessing the future of 
the base. 

Yesterday, Generals Davis and Holzapple 
elaborated on their importance. Not only 
will such space-age projects already assigned 
to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base remain 
here but, according to the two Air Force 
spokesmen, the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base labs will continue to perform a major 
portion of the research work essential to the 
ever-expanding Air Force defense mission. 

In short, the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base facilities are an integral, irreplaceable 
part of the whole Air Force establishment, 
and should continue to grow in importance. 
General Davis said the laboratory complex 
is, and will remain, the gravitational center 
for Air Force research and development. 

This has been said repeatedly in recent 
years. But, as Generals Davis and Holzapple 
observed in their opening remarks yester- 
day, a reaffirmation was in order. It helps 
to dispel many apprehensions regarding the 
importance of Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base in the military field and in preserving 
the economic balance of the Dayton area. 

The two generals were freshly home from 
Andrews Air Force Base and duly authorized 
to make the statements they did. Our com- 
munity will now expect the Air Force to re- 


gard their commitments as seriously as we 
shall do. 
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[From the Dayton Journal-Herald, Apr. 22, 
1961] 
A STRONGER WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE 
BasE PROMISE 


This area has received assurances from 
several sources that there is a solid future 
for Wright-Patterson Air Force Base and the 
Dayton Air Force Depot on Wilmington Pike, 
but none until now from as high a level 
as Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert. 

Secretary Zuckert, in a letter to Dayton 
area Representatives in Congress and Ohio’s 
two Senators, has promised no foreseen ap- 
preciable reduction in the size, activity, or 
importance of the Dayton complex. 

This promise would be strongly under- 
girded in the minds of Dayton area civic 
leaders if Mr. Zuckert would start soon to 
fulfill his implied intention to expand the 
Air Force Institute of Technology at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 

The postgraduate training center for Air 
Force officers long has needed a more ade- 
quate building. Increasing the activities 
of the Institute surely is justified by the 
demands of an expanding defense tech- 
nology now reaching into outer space. 


{From the Dayton Daily News, May 1, 1961] 


PoLiITics STILL PREVENTING FULLEST USE OF 
WRIGHT-PAaT 


Air Force Secretary Eugene Zuckert, in 
his recent statement on the future of 
Wright-Patterson, offered Ohio a generous 
helping of Job’s comfort. 

He spoke in vague and general terms when 
he talked of using to the full the base’s 
matchless resources. But when he got down 
to specifics, he said, “only a few hundred 
personnel will be transferred’”’ to the Wash- 
ington area. 

The few hundred was translated by a 
knowledgeeble newsman, Jerry Kluttz of the 
Washington Post, as 300 senior employees. 
Presumably they will be added to the bur- 
geoning Systems Command Headquarters at 
overcrowded Andrews Field, Md. Andrews is 
located in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area. 

Meanwhile Defense Secretary Robert 5S. 
McNamara is advising the Nation, and prop- 
erly so, to avoid playing politics with de- 
fense when the national interests require 
the phasing down or closing of military 
bases. 

His preachments are sound. Dayton al- 
ways has tried to follow them. But they 
would go down better here if Pentagon did 
not stand passively by while they are being 
widely trampled. Andrews Field, a political 
pet if ever there was one, will do for an ex- 
ample. 

A LITTLE HISTORY 

Ten years ago, the research and develop- 
ment function was taken out of Air Materiel 
Command at Wright-Patterson. The idea 
was to give it more emphasis, to get the 
scientists moving in a hurry. It was a nec- 
essary goal. But one upshot was a harmful 
split between the development of compli- 
cated weapons systems and their later pur- 
chase, maintenance and supply. 

As this division deepened, the need for 
more coordination became evident. The Air 
Force, which was then forced to move its 
research headquarters out of jammed Balti- 
more, proposed to relocate it at Wright-Pat- 
terson. That way the two commands could 
work together as they should. 

Two Maryland Senators, BEALL and But- 
LER, acting entirely out of selfish motives, 
managed to block the transfer. They threat- 
ened to balk Air Force appropriations. Over- 
night the Pentagon backed down. It had no 
stomach for a fight against politics in 1955. 
It moved the research command to Andrews, 
thus keeping it in Maryland. 

Andrews is a horribly overcrowded base, 
just as Washington is an overcrowded city. 
Housing is almost nonexistent at Andrews. 
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Airmen and junior officers regard being as- 
signed there as the next thing to punish- 
ment. 

After the move, research headquarters 
remained, as it had been before, split off from 
the buying, the maintenance, and the supply 
of the combat Air Force. 

As research and development’s role grew, 
taking more and more of the defense dollar, 
the need to tie the buying and the research 
together again got to be overpowering. So 
what did the Pentagon do? It shifted the 
buying responsibility from Dayton to An- 
drews, leaving logistics responsibility in 
Dayton. 

There is hardly a knowledgeable senior 
officer in the Air Force who does not realize 
that this is an illogical answer, that elemen- 
tary commonsense calls for a research and 
logistics command, recombining all these 
functions. The logic of locating that com- 
bined command at Wright-Patterson is 
equally clear. 

The brainpower is here. The expensive 
facilities are here. Housing is not a prob- 
lem. Wright-Patterson is attractive to serv- 
ice people. No big spending would be 
needed to get Humpty Dumpty together 
again. 

Secretary Zuckert knows all this. So does 
Secretary McNamara, if he has had time to 
think about it, with all the studies piling up 
on his desk. 

The only thing standing in the way of 
commonsense in 1961 is politics—the politics 
of Congress, the politics of industry which 
has a hand deep in the Pentagon’s pocket, 
the politics of service ambitions. 

When somebody in the Defense Depart- 
ment gets enough sand in his craw to stand 
up and say these things, all the piety about 
politics will start to command more respect. 





J. EDGAR HOOVER—37 YEARS 
AT FBI 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, today 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, completes his 
37th year in that position. While the 
Director himself may regard this as just 
another working day, I regard it as an- 
other milestone in his career of public 
service and welcome this opportunity to 
add my thanks to those of our grateful 
country. 

Among the many accomplishments of 
the FBI under Mr. Hoover are two of 
special interest. The first is the FBI Na- 
tional Academy which has been training 
police officers since 1935. To date some 
4,000 men have graduated from this 
course of special training and have re- 
turned to strengthen their local police 
departments. Along with this individ- 
ual training the FBI will aid local au- 
thorities, on request, through the FBI 
Laboratory. In this way even the small- 
est police force can get the very best 
scientific and technical help in evaluat- 
ing evidence. 

A second development within the FBI 
has been of special interest to me be- 
cause of my membership on the Health 
and Safety Subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. This is the FBI disaster squad, 
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established 20 years ago following an air 
crash near Washington. This group is 
always ready to be of assistance in 
identifying disaster victims. Since the 
FBI Identification Division is the world’s 
largest repository of fingerprints, with 
over 158 million sets in its files, the dis- 
aster squad always has this effective 
Division available. 

The disaster squad of the FBI is al- 
ways ready to go directly to the scene of 
an accident or disaster to aid in identify- 
ing the dead. In the last 2 years the FBI 
has identified victims in 16 major dis- 
asters. This has been of great help not 
only to local authorities but also to the 
relatives of the victims. 

While it is not pleasant to think of 
crime or accidents, it is reassuring to 
know that the FBI, under J. Edgar 
Hoover, is continually working on crime 
detection and stands always ready to re- 
spond to emergenices which might arise 
in any part of our Nation. 





SAFETY BELTS 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KyL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, on January 
25, I introduced H.R. 3295, a bill which 
would require that all automobiles sold 
in interstate commerce a year after en- 
actment would be equipped with ap- 
proved seat safety belts. 

I hope this measure will become law. 
If the Congress in its wisdom does not 
approve the legislation, publicity at- 
tending our deliberations will at least 
sharpen awareness to highway safety 
necessities. 

It is not my purpose to make a dra- 
matic presentation of the torture, the 
sorrow, and the suffering which is part 
of the annual highway slaughter. I seek 
a partial solution of a tremendous prob- 
lem through enactment of law. Though 
we are moved to act partially by emotion, 
our deliberations must be based on fact. 
Even so, I know that as you study the 
following cold statistics you will reflect 
as I have inevitably reflected—knowing 
that each number represents a human 
being. 

Last year 37,910 died as a result of au- 
tomobile accidents. Of these, three were 
personal friends of mine—others were 
friends and acquaintances or relatives 
of yours. Each number represents a per- 
sonal tragedy for some family. 

Many of these fatalities were young. 
One of each five deaths was a male citi- 
zen aged 20 to 24. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Health Survey estimates that 4.2 
million persons are injured annually in 
motor vehicle accidents. Highest injury 
rates are in the 15- to 24-year age cate- 
gory. Indeed, motor vehicle injuries ac- 
count for more than half of all injuries 
requiring inpatient hospitalization. 

We must speak of facts. In addition 
to the immeasurable loss resulting from 
death and injury and personal suffering, 
there is a measured cost in money—in 
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medical and hospital care, in repairs, 

damage to personal and public property, 

and insurance which has to reflect in its 

cost, the frequency and severity of acci- 

dents. 

WHAT CAN SEAT BELTS DO TO ALTER THE PRESENT 
SITUATION? 

There are scientific studies which pro- 
vide partial answers. It has been found, 
for instance, that auto doors open fre- 
quently during accidents. In injury pro- 
ducing accidents doors open more than 
40 percent of the time and in fatal acci- 
dents more than 70 percent of the time. 
These figures are not yet conclusive, but 
they offer the best scientific sampling to 
this date. There is definite reason to 
believe that people ejected through open 
doors during an accident suffered more 
severe injuries than those who remained 
in the car. This leads to the conclusion 
that if ejections could be completely 
eliminated, thousands of lives could be 
saved annually. Preliminary studies 
indicate that 35 percent of fatal and 
serious injuries could be avoided by use 
of seat belts. 

It is also interesting to note that those 
who must help prevent accidents, the 
safety conscious, law enforcement offi- 
cers, and investigators with few excep- 
tions endorse the belt as a realistic and 
valuable safety device. Many govern- 
mental agencies have provided for the 
installation of seat belts and many indi- 
viduals who have utilized seat belts pur- 
suant to that policy have credited the 
seat belt with preventing serious injury 
or even death in accidents. 

It is obvious that seat belts accomplish 
nothing unless they are used all the time. 
We know, however, that the person could 
not use a belt if he did not have one 
installed. All the weight of fact indi- 
cates the advisability of their use. 

Someone will perhaps argue that 
making seat belt installation compulsory 
adds to the cost of car accessories, one 
which some people might not want. I 
submit that installation at the factory 
will be cheaper, and probably better than 
if done later. I say further that this 
equipment is as vital as safety glass, or 
adequate brakes, turn indicators or the 
many other safety devices which we now 
accept as necessary. Investigators indi- 
cate that the belts under normal use 
should be safe and useful for at least 
5 years. The annual cost would not be 
great. 

Leaving provable fact for a moment, 
I would suggest a few opinions for your 
consideration. 

With competition the keynote of our 
auto industry, I feel that this legislation 
would give impetus to improvement of 
design for safety and convenience fac- 
tors. Actually, seat belts reduce the 
strain of arduous driving. I have 
spoken to many individuals who have 
had belts installed in their cars. None 
has noted an inconvenience factor. 
Similarly, I have asked many airline 
hostesses if they have encountered any 
resistance to use of seat belts on the 
part of airplane passengers. I have been 
told of three individual instances—three 
out of thousands of experiences. Of 
course, if the airline passenger refused 
to use the safety belt, he is not permitted 
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to start the flight or continue after the 
next stop. 

I believe the availability—or pres- 
ence—of this equipment in an auto- 
mobile and its full use each trip the 
passenger makes, would heighten the 
concern for safe driving by serving as 
a constant reminder of accident possi- 
bility. 

The belt further promotes safety by 
enabling the driver to keep the car un- 
der control. The driver who is secured 
by a belt is not normally jostled from 
his seat—and his hands and legs are 
free to operate the vehicle. 

Mr. Speaker, an eminent authority, 
Dr. Leroy E. Burney, former Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
has said: 

The seat belt is the most effective available 
means to bring about an immediate reduc- 
tion in automobile accident deaths and 
injuries. 


This is a summation of our thoughts 
in the matter. Delay in implementing 
total use of this equipment can result 
only in further needless waste of human 
life and resources. This is the time to 
act. 





AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1949 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced, for appropriate reference to- 
day, a bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1949 to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set the mini- 
mum support price on wheat for 1961 
at $2 per bushel. 

The wheat farmers of Kansas and 
elsewhere are the forgotten frontiers- 
men of agriculture when considered in 
light of recent support increases on other 
basic commodities for 1961. 

I wish to point out that wheat is now 
supported at a national average level 
of $1.78 and though the Secretary of 
Agriculture has administrative author- 
ity to raise this, he has given no indi- 
cation he will. The $2 minimum figure 
contained in my bill corresponds with 
price increases provided for other agri- 
cultural commodities for 1961. 

Some examples of increases are as 
follows: 





| Unit | 1960 











1961 
fe A ee ena | Bushel__-_....-- $1. 06 $1. 20 
I nie rete wile | nate "eer . 50 . 62 
| ay: aceite, ihe On eate ak a . 93 
mye..:.- eee | tit s .ccoke ek . 90 1. 02 
Grain sorghums. ...|.....do_____.. pee 85 1.08 
Hundredweight_| 1.52 1.93 
Soybeans.._.......- BUR iieicioes csi 1,85 2. 30 
laa Eee fo ee 2. 38 2. 80 
Cottonseed__......- ye 49. 00 
Dairy products | Hundredweight_| 3.22 3. 40 
(manufactured 
milk). 
Peanuts...........- sees 201. 02 221. 00 
Cotes cw sad .c.ce rownd. 220i... . 324 .e 
MOO. Gb sds d Hundredweight.| 4. 42 4.71 
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It is my conviction the great majority 
of wheat farmers desire greater freedom 
from Government controls, but like other 

mts of our agricultural economy, 
our wheat farmers are threatened by the 
same cost-price squeeze. In all fairness 
why should wheat farmers go it alone? 
Until the many agricultural problems are 
resolved, let us have some semblance of 
uniformity. 

My bill if enacted, would give wheat 
farmers approximately the same percent- 
age price increase for the 1961 crop as 
already given farmers engaged in the 
production of other basic agricultural 
commodities listed above. 

The 1961 wheat harvest is fast ap- 
proaching and if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture refuses by administrative action 
to give wheat consideration given other 
crops, the act of 1949 should be amended 
as I propose, to make the increase 
mandatory. 





THE LATE HONORABLE GUY L. 
MOSER 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the death of 
a former Representative, the Honorable 
Guy L. Moser. 

Mr. Moser served for three terms as a 
Member of the House, representing Berks 
County, the district in Pennsylvania 
which I now have the honor to 
represent. 

Mr. Moser served his district with dis- 
tinction in the 75th, 76th, and 77th Con- 
gresses. I last saw him when he visited 
me last November during my short con- 
finement in the Community General 
Hospital in Reading, Pa., where Mr. 
Moser died yesterday after a short ill- 
ness, at the age of 75. 

To his only surviving relative, a 
nephew, Mr. Robert Althouse, I extend 
my deepest sympathy. 





RIGHTS OF WIVES OF 
CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, according to the press there 
Seems to be very, very close cooperation 
between the leadership of the House, 
especially between the Speaker and the 
administration. Scarcely a day passes 
that we do not read something about 
pressure from the administration and 
from some Members of the House for 
additional so-called civil rights legisla- 
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tion or the enforcement of laws we al- 
ready have. 

It is encouraging to be told that the 
civil rights of all of us must be pro- 
tected, though it is a little discouraging 
at times to see so much effort being made 
by both the administration and the lead- 
ership of the House to advance the civil 
rights of first one, then another, pres- 
sure group, which, according to common 
report, supported the President during 
the last campaign—at the expense of so 
many other good, worthy, and patriotic 
citizens. 

There seems to be a forgetfulness on 
the part of some that, after all, the wel- 
fare of all of us is more important than 
the granting of special privilege or bene- 
fits to the members of a minority group. 

The press, under date of May 9, carries 
a statement that our Speaker, affection- 
ately known as “Mr. Sam,” has advised 
the wives of Congressmen, who circu- 
lated a petition calling for a congres- 
sional vacation while school is out this 
summer, that their suggestion is—and 
I quote from the press—‘‘the greatest 
nonsense I ever heard of, and I wouldn’t 
mind being quoted on that.” 

We can all agree that the Congress is 
duty bound to make the public business 
its first consideration, that Congress 
should stay in session and give its con- 
tinuous attention to legislation that is 
vital to the country as a whole. 

We should make an earnest effort to 
comply with the statutory provision— 
United States Code, title 2, section 198, 
page 59—which provides that— 

Except in time of war or during a national 
emergency proclaimed by the President, the 
two Houses shall adjourn sine die not later 
than the last day (Sundays excepted) in 
the month of July in each year unless other- 
wise provided by the Congress. 


However, when we recall, as those who 
have served here more than one term 
will, that, under the Rules of the House, 
during the last few days of the session 
it is comparatively easy to get through 
legislation of interest to some individual 
members or groups, but with which the 
overwhelming majority of the House is 
not familiar, some think the Congress 
would do well to each day meet and con- 
sider legislation instead of following a 
practice of adjourning from Thursday 
until Tuesday or avoiding discussion of 
legislation 2 or 3 days a week. 

Perhaps the leadership wishes to avoid 
discussion on the floor of the foreign 
situation and the dangers which now 
confront us, but surely Members of the 
Congress should have enough sound dis- 
cretion to avoid endangering our coun- 
try by discussing matters which are for 
the consideration of the Executive when- 
ever that discussion would give aid and 
comfort to our enemies or indicate to 
them that we were not of one mind 
when the security of our country was 
involved. 

All too often, the House fails to meet 
or limits its session to a few minutes, 
cuts short a session, adjourns—usually 
because some politically influential in- 
dividual or group wishes to attend some 
party or social function. 

Following is a news dispatch from the 
Chicago Tribune press service which 
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carries the story of the petition being 
circulated by wives of Congressmen: 


Housewives TOLD Orr BY BACHELOR SAM— 
AGITATION FOR RECESS STIRS RAYBURN 


WASHINGTON, May 9.—House Speaker Sam 
RayYBuRN, Democrat, of Texas, in effect told 
the wives of House Members to mind their 
own business today and to leave the opera- 
tion of the Congress to the men. 

The wives have been circulating a petition 
for a congressional vacation while school is 
out this summer. They do not care whether 
Congress winds up its business in a hurry 
and quits, or takes a recess and reassembles 
here next fall. 

“That is the greatest nonsense I ever heard 
of, and I wouldn’t mind being quoted on 
that,” RayBurRN told reporters at his morn- 
ing press conference. 


“I DON’T WANT IT” 


“If we recess and come back in the fall, 
we may be here forever,” the 79-year-old 
bachelor grumbled as the reporters reminded 
him that this was the proposal of the con- 
gressional wives. 

“I don’t want it; I don’t believe in it,” were 
his final words. 

RAYBURN Said that if Congress sticks to the 
business at hand “we can clean up and get 
out of here in 2 or 3 months.” He said that 
he was unwilling to set an adjournment 
deadline. 

“Nobody with any sense would attempt to 
put a time limit on it now,” he snapped. 
“But we will get through faster than some 
people think.” 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, who was holding his 


‘own press conference on the other side of 


the Capitol while Raysurn was talking, said 
that Congress probably would adjourn be- 
tween July 15 and August 1. 


PETITION FOR RECESS 


The number of young men in Congress 
having school-age children has increased tre- 
mendously since World War II, according to 
congressional officials. These young men 
and their wives complain that they are de- 
nied any vacation when Congress stays in 
session allsummer. They are petitioning for 
@ summer recess. 

Some of the older Members, who have 
nothing at home to compare with the air- 
conditioned luxury of the Capitol and its 
office buildings, have no objections to spend- 
ing the summer in Washington. They re- 
mind their younger colleagues that a summer 
in Washington is one of the hazards of their 
jobs. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Ohio [{Mr. Frercnan] for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, May 10 
of each year is marked out by history as 
Rumanian Independence Day. That day 
is as indelibly marked in the heroic 
chapters of mankind’s fight for free- 
dom as is the 4th day of each July, 
our own National Independence Day. 
No tyrant, no dictator, no Russian com- 
missar can alter that unchangeable fact 
of life. The meaning of this day burns 
in the hearts of all Rumanians worthy of 
that proud name, whether they live on 
our side or the other side of the Russian 
Iron Curtain. We Americans who know 
the blessings of liberty and human free- 
dom share and cherish this day with the 
Rumanian people. We are bound to- 
gether in an unbreakable union which 
finds its strength and purpose in the 
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highest aspirations of civilized mankind. 
The dignity of man, the satisfaction of 
which is the only valid test of any sys- 
tem of government, is the hallmark of 
Western civilization. Rumania is just 
as much a part of that civilization as is 
the United States of America. 

Today the people of Rumania are sep- 
arated by brute force from the free, 
Western World. They suffer under an 
alien occupation which is neither West 
nor East in origin; an alien way of life 
which can only be described as Mus- 
covitic. All the evils of the ancient past 
have rallied their forces to the banner 
of Moscow and legions of terror have 
been sent forth to conquer the world. 
Rumania was overrun by these forces on 
March 6, 1945. Then the legal Govern- 
ment of Rumania was overthrown by 
force, backed up by the Red army, and 
a handful of quislings loyal to Moscow 
were installed as puppet rulers. From 
that day forward the people of Rumania 
have been engaged in a silent but deter- 
mined war with their foreign occupiers. 

Now, these 16 years later, the global 
struggle between human freedom and 
Russian despotism is reaching its point 
of climax. The alarm bells have sound- 
ed within the citadel of human free- 
dom as the enemy stands without our 
very gates. Ninety miles from our shore- 
lines, the legions of Moscow have estab- 
lished a beachhead and are now making 


Cuba into an island fortress. At long. 


last the American people are thoroughly 
aroused by the penetration of Red Rus- 
sia into the Western Hemisphere. The 
threat is no longer a theory or a far 
distant event involving the future of 
freedom’s cause. It is clear and pres- 
ent. This fact has been crystallized by 
President Kennedy who has bluntly 
warned that a war is being waged against 
us, not a classical war, but a war far 
more dangerous than we have experi- 
enced in the past. There is one basic 
question before the American people to- 
day. It is: How shall we respond to 
this threat, where and by what means 
shall we engage the enemy? Should 
it be in Laos or in Vietnam where an 
invitation to engage in armed conflict 
awaits our decision? Should it be in 
Africa where the weapons would be polit- 
ical and economic actions? Or should 
we carry the fight to the heartland of the 
enemy, behind the Russian Iron Curtain 
where we have millions and millions of 
proven allies and where the weapons 
would be political pressure backed up 
by all the military power we can 
muster? 

To me the choice is clear. It would 
be a tragic blunder if we allowed the 
enemy to choose the place and time and 
circumstances where we would engage 
him in battle. Laos, Vietnam, Africa, or 
any other theater of operations in the 
free world must be regarded as purely 
secondary battlegrounds. We must 
carry the battle to the territories and 
nations occupied by the enemy, at times 
and places of our choosing, with political 
weapons which the enemy cannot match 
and which stir fear among his motley 
legions. 
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For too long the Russians have been 
undisturbed in their game of presiding 
over an empire of captive nations. For 
too long the Russians have been allowed 
to exploit hundreds of millions of peo- 
ples in these non-Russian nations. For 
too long we have failed to support the 
aspirations of the common man behind 
the Iron Curtain for national independ- 
ence and a return of his liberties. 

Rumanian Independence Day, which 
we observe in freedom today, serves as 
a reminder that our legions of allies be- 
hind the Iron Curtain anxiously await 
the opportunity to join with us in the 
peaceful dismemberment of the Russian 
Communist empire. We shall have no 
peace until this task is accomplished. 
The longer we wait the more secondary 
wars will be forced upon us by Moscow 
at places and times of their choice. We 
must not allow this to happen. We must 
now face up to total political engage- 
ment of the enemy, unafraid of the con- 
sequences, and confident of the victory 
which shall surely be ours. Then and 
only then will the United States be safe 
and secure. Then Rumania will again 
be free and independent. 





POPULAR SUPPORT FOR HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 211 ESTABLISHING 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 2 months 
ago I had the privilege of introducing 
a resolution calling for the establishment 
of a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. Several Members submit- 
ted similar resolutions. The discussion 
that took place in this Chamber on 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” and in which over 20 Members 
participated, was not only most impres- 
sive but also quite effective in terms of 
the popular interest and support it has 
generated (CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
Mar. 8, 1961, pp. 3518-3543). 

For the past month I regularly re- 
leased some of the letters and commu- 
nications received in support of House 
Resolution 211. Space permitting, the 
Recorp contains dozens of these letters 
sent in by groups and individuals from 
all parts of the Nation. Many of these 
letters indicate not only a spirited favor- 
able reaction to my proposal and that of 
my colleagues but also the thinking of 
our citizens and friends on this vital is- 
sue. I am happy to report that all the 
major general organizations with a 
knowledgeable interest in this basic sub- 
ject have endorsed House Resolution 211, 
and their representation exceeds 20 mil- 
lion American citizens. 

ENDORSEMENTS BY MAJOR GENERAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of March 
27, 1961—pages 4928-4929—tthe detailed 
endorsement received from the National 
Captive Nations Committee, Inc., enu- 
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merates many reasons why the creation 
of a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions is a national necessity. It was with 
great personal pleasure that I introduced 
this letter of endorsement into the Rerc- 
orp then because, along with many other 
Members, I enjoy honorary membership 
in this national organization. As is gen- 
erally known, the organization inspired 
and guided the first anniversary observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week in 1960. 
This nationwide group consists of a 
membership representing labor, manage- 
ment, religious institutions, the press, 
educational bodies, civic and veteran 
groups, fraternal and various ethnic or- 
ganizations. 

In addition to the National Captive 
Nations Committee, Inc., other major 
organizations have placed themselves on 
record in support of House Resolution 
211. In the order in which they were 
received, I take this occasion to introduce 
into the ReEcorp the important endorse- 
ments of these major general groups. 

The first is that received from the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations. 
This assembly, as we all know, consists 
of free representatives from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Rumania. Their contributions to the 
cause of freedom everywhere are monu- 
mental, and it is most gratifying indeed, 
to introduce at this point the letter of 
support sent by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations: 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., March 24, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I am glad to 
convey to you the congratulations and the 
appreciation of the Assembly for the initia- 
tive you have taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to revive your last year’s proposal 
for establishment of a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. 

The imperative necessity for the West, 
and especially the United States, to move on 
to the offensive on the issue of the East- 
Central European countries under Soviet 
colonial rule, is even more evident today 
than it was a year ago. The resistance spirit 
of the captive peoples has become an even 
more important factor in deterring the 
Kremlin from an outright aggression that 
would provoke a nuclear war. 

We were very impressed by the scope and 
depth of the data you marshaled to support 
your case and we rejoiced in the ample and 
instantaneous support you received in the 
House. It is our hope and trust that the 
resolution on the Captive Nations Commit- 
tee will be adopted in this session of the 
Congress and we extend to you our best 
wishes for the success of this most important 
proposal. Your resolution, and especially its 
eventual adoption by the Congress, will 
doubtlessly have a very favorable impact 
among Our captive peoples, who desperately 
need proof that the West has not written 
them off but is actively working for their 
self-determination. 

Sincerely yours, 
VACLOVAS SIDZIKAUSKAS, 
Chairman. 


Another strong endorsement of House 
Resolution 211 has been received from 
the Conference of Americans of Cen- 
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tral and Eastern European Descent. 
This important conference consists of 
member organizations which are na- 
tional in scope and represent over 15 
million American citizens. Included are 
the Albanian American Literary Society, 
the American Bulgarian League, the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica, the Estonian National Committee in 
the United States of America, the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation, the Ameri- 
can Latvian Association, the American 
Lithuanian Council, the Polish American 
Congress, the Rumanian American Na- 
tional Committee, and the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. The 
indispensable support of this conference 
and its member organizations is most 
gratefully acknowledged, and ¥ introduce 
here the endorsement of House Resolu- 
tion 211 by the Conference of Ameri- 
cans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent: 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS 
OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
EUROPEAN DESCENT, 
New York, N.Y., April 13, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
the Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent and all of its 
member organizations, we are indeed pleased 
to express to you our sincere thanks, and 
assure you of our fullest support, in con- 
nection with the draft resolution, intro- 
duced by you in the House of Representa- 
tives, for the establishment of a permanent 
Congressional Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

The member organizations of our confer- 
ence represent over 15 million American citi- 
zens of Albanian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovakian, 
Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Rumanian, and Ukrainian descent, 
dedicated to the preservation of our free- 
doms and independence and_ especially 
equipped with knowledge and information 
pertaining to the captive nations of central 
and eastern Europe. We hailed the adop- 
tion by the Congress, and the proclamation 
by the President, of the Captive Nations 
Week resolution, but we feel that it is im- 
perative in the interests of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the general public to establish a 
clearinghouse for information on the captive 
nations of the kind proposed by your draft 
resolution. Only in this manner will it be 
possible to counter effectively Soviet propa- 
ganda, which hypocritically attacks colonial- 
ism in Africa and Asia, while maintaining 
the most backward colonialism for the cap- 
tive nations within its own empire. 

Thank you again for your initiative in 
this matter. We are requesting our mem- 
ber organizations and all of their branches 
to extend to you their fullest support. 

Sincerely yours, 
VRATISLAV BUSEK, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
JOHN G. LExa, 
Secretary. 


Joining these representative national 
organizations in support of House 
Resolution 211 is also the American Con- 
ference for the Liberation of the non- 
Russian Nations in the U.S.S.R. This 
national conference likewise consists of 
member organizations whose representa- 
tion extends throughout the United 
States. Making up the conference are 
the American Committee for Independ- 
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ent Armenia, the American Council for 
Independent Idel-Ural, the Azerbaijani- 
American Association, the Byelorussian- 
American Association, the Cossack- 
American National Alliance, the Georgian 
National Alliance, the North Cau- 
casian National Committee of America, 
the Turkestanian-American Association, 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, and the Whiteruthenian Con- 
gress Committee of America. The pow- 
erful endorsement sent by the American 
Conference’s president, the Honorable 
Stephen J. Jarema, former assembly- 
man of New York, is most welcomed, and 
I introduce it now in the REcorp: 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE NON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONS IN THE U.S.S.R., 

New York, N.Y., April 27, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Degar CONGRESSMAN FLOop: At our re- 
cent meeting of the conference, of which 
I am privileged to head, I was requested to 
communicate our appreciation and gratitude 
for your concern on behalf of the captive 
nations. 

The respective organizations of this con- 
ference are keenly appreciative of the tre- 
mendous value that the enactment of your 
resolution, establishing a special Committee 
on Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would have in compiling factual 
material in relation to the imperialistic de- 
signs of Communist Moscow. 

World events clearly mandate the exist- 
ence of a House committee, such as proposed 
by you. We believe, as you, such a House 
committee would be to the best interests 
of our country in the increasing arenas of 
propaganda warfare. Unless we are prepared 
to meet the challenge of the future, the list 
of captive nations will grow in number. 

The passage of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution 2 years ago, brought forth upon 
your colleagues vilification and abuse in the 
Communist periodicals. This by itself is 
proof of their weakness and vulnerability. 
Karl Marx believed that the Russian power 
could only be defeated with a tough and fear- 
less policy. Communism succeeds only be- 
cause we have been indecisive and prone to 
conciliate. 

The permanent House committee, such as 
suggested, would be an avenue of overcoming 
the propaganda of the Communists in their 
ever-seeking quest for world domination. 
Where the State Department, through proto- 
col, fears to probe, your colleagues and you 
will have an excellent media to show the 
world the truth of the Communist plan for 
world domination through bloodless con- 
quests. 

We offer to you, sir, our best wishes and 
support for the passage of your House Reso- 
lution 211 to establish the House special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely on behalf of the conference, 
STEPHEN J. JAREMA, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, also supporting the pas- 
sage of House Resolution 211 is the 
American Friends of Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc of Nations, Inc. Similar to the 
American Conference for the Liberation 
of the Non-Russian Nations in the 
U.S.S.R., this organization consists of 
hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens of East European and Asiatic 
background. In a recent memorandum 
sent to the President, this group en- 
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dorsed the proposal of establishing a 
special Committee on Captive Nations. 
Because much of the memorandum 
represents further justification for the 
creation of such a committee, I request 
that it be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks: 


Soviet RUSSIAN CHALLENGE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


To the Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The American Friends 
of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations 
AFABN), representing hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens of Central and Eastern 
European and Asian background and extrac- 
tion, is gratified to express its wholehearted 
congratulations and good wishes on the oc- 
casion of your ascendancy to the White 
House as Chief Executive of the United 
States of America. 

Our organization derives its membership 
from the US. citizens springing from Al- 
banian, Armenian, Azerbaijani, Bulgarian, 
Byelorussian, Cossack, Croatian, Czech, Es- 
tonian, Georgian, Hungarian, Idel-Uralian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, Ser- 
bian, Slovak, Slovene, Turkestanian, and 
Ukrainian descent, all of whom are wholly 
dedicated to the preservation of our free- 
dom and the independence of the United 
States of America. Moreover, as American 
citizens of European and Asian background, 
our member organizations are also deeply 
interested in the plight of our brethren who 
are languishing in the enslavement and des- 
potism of Communist Russia. As people of 
various national and religious origins, they 
are in possession of valuable unbiased knowl- 
edge and information concerning Soviet 
Russian imperialism and colonialism which 
they should like to impart to you. This 
knowledge and data cannot but be useful 
and practical in the policymaking area. 

We are writing to you, Mr. President, in 
the secure conviction of your awareness of 
the deplorable status and plight of the 
captive non-Russian nations; you have dem- 
cnstrated your sympathy for and under- 
standing of their desire for freedom and 
independence by supportingevery measure in 
their behalf in the U.S. Congress, including 
the passage of the bold Captive Nations 
Week resolution in 1959, which tended to 
alleviate their condition under the oppres- 
sive yoke of Russian Communist imperialism 
and colonialism. 

We are particularly gratified by your re- 
serve with regard to Moscow-inspired sum- 
mitry, which Nikita S. Khrushchev, the 
dedicated enemy of the United States and of 
the free world at large, is trying to exploit 
in order to expedite his grand plan for a 
global Soviet state under the domination and 
control of Moscow. 

Our confidence in your understanding of 
the menance posed by Moscow is even more 
solidly strengthened by your latest warning 
to Khrushchev in the matter of the Congo. 
You firmly stated: “There should be no mis- 
understanding of the position of the United 
States.” In your challenging Inaugural 
Address, Mr. President, you unequivocally 
gave the position of the United States on the 
problem of our freedom and our survival, 
when you stated: 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

It is with this in mind, Mr. President, that 
we are respectfully submitting to you this 
brief memorandum on the Russian chal- 
lenge to the United States. We trust it will 
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throw penetrating light upon an area which 
is obscured by alien propaganda, emanating 
domestically as well as from abroad, and 
illusorily constricted in importance by the 
timid and the ignorant among us. It is this 
area, we believe—our relationship with the 
Soviet colonial and imperialist power—that 
will determine our fate. 

For the Executive Council of the American 
Friends of the Anti-Bolshevic Bloc of 
Nations. 

IcNaTius M. BILLINsKy, 
Chairman, 

CHARLES ANDREANSZKY, 
Secretary General. 





SOVIET RUSSIAN CHALLENGE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


1. Soviet Russian policy and strategy with 
respect to the United States 


There are many political analysts who 
naively believed that the Soviet Russian of- 
ficial policy with respect to the United States 
would undergo fundamental changes and 
modifications upon the ascendancy of the 
new administration in Washington. Such 
reasoning, of course, was a product of wish- 
ful thinking rather than a result of sober 
and searching analysis of the overall inter- 
national goals and objectives of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Many of our so-called experts on the 
Soviet Union erroneously saw an evolution 
in the U.S.S.R. toward a more liberal system 
of government; they pointed to a relaxation 
of Soviet secret police activity and the 
decentralization of authority. But the en- 
tire behavior of the Soviet Russian leaders 
and, especially, the recent cynical and reck- 
less Soviet policies in the Congo, Laos, and 
Cuba only confirm what has long been es- 
tablished as undeniable truth: no “peace- 
ful coexistence” is possible with Moscow, 
because Communist Russia is irrevocably 
determined to conquer the entire world and 
to establish a global Soviet state. None 
other than Khrushchev himself has repeated 
time and again his conviction that he will 
“bury” the United States and that our chil- 
dren will “live under communism.” These 
predictions and prophecies by the Soviet 
Russian leaders are, regrettably, taken light- 
ly by Western leaders, although the Russian 
Communists believe devoutly in them and 
are doing everything in their power to bring 
about their swiftest realization and fulfill- 
ment. 


2. Russian imperialism and colonialism 


Despite the fact that the Soviet Union has 
made some outstanding progress in science, 
especially in the field of space navigation and 
rocketry, the Soviet Union remains ridden 
with the perennial weakness of the unrest 
and discontent of the vast majority of the 
population, especially among the enslaved 
non-Russian nations, which constitute a 
majority of the entire population of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is to be recalled that during the 15th 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly last fall, Khrushchev raised the issue 
of colonialism and almost wrecked the inter- 
national body. He severely castigated the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and other Western powers, and claimed 
that he spoke for some “100 million colonial 
peoples” of Asia and Africa. It is most re- 
grettable that, with the exception of such 
countries as Canada, Chile, and the Philip- 
pines, no representative of a great Western 
power dared to challenge Khrushchev on his 
own slave empire and to demand that his 
own slogan of “national liberation” and self- 
determination be applied in the first place 
to the captive non-Russian nations, op- 
pressed to a degree that is unprecedented in 
the world’s history. 

Contrary to the frequent use of such terms 
as “nation” or “country” with regard to the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. is not a homo- 
geneous “nation” in the sense that the 
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United States, France, Japan, Germany, or 
Italy is. The US.S.R. is a slave empire con- 
sisting of many conquered nations, which 
the Russians dominate, and whose economic, 
cultural, intellectual, and manpower re- 
sources they exploit in the drive for the ex- 
pansion and aggrandizement of the Russian 
empire. 

According to a legalistic definition, the 
present Soviet empire consists of two types 
of satellite and colonial dependencies: 

(a) External satellites: These are the non- 
Russian countries which were subjugated 
after World War II and which, although 
nominally independent, are directed and ex- 
ploited by the local Communist parties con- 
trolled by the Kremlin: Poland, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Outer Mon- 
golia, North Korea, and North Vietnam; 

(b) Internal satellites: These are the non- 
Russian countries and nations which were 
first subjugated by the Russian czars, and 
which had attained their full independence 
in 1918-20, but then again were subjugated 
by Lenin and Stalin. They allegedly form a 
“free” Soviet Union and can “freely” secede 
from the U.S.S.R., according to their consti- 
tutions; but in reality these are par excel- 
lence Russian colonies: Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Cossackia, Azerbaijan, and Turkestan (the 
latter, following the Russian precept of di- 
vide et impera, has beeen divided into five 
Moslem states—the Soviet Kazakh, Kirghiz, 
Tadzik, Turkmen, and Uzbek Republics). 

The Russian Communist regime was im- 
posed upon these captive nations by Moscow- 
directed aggression and expansion. Eco- 
nomic exploitation, Russification, execution, 
and deportation—these are the characteristic 
features of Russian rule in these hapless non- 
Russian countries. 

If the United Nations, as Khrushchev pro- 
posed, should be united in opposition to 
colonialism, it is then its solemn duty to 
oppose and combat Soviet Russian colonial- 
ism, the scourge of our time and civilization, 
a prime menace to mankind. 

Russian colonialism and imperialism is un- 
doubtedly the greatest danger which today 
confronts the West, including the United 
States. Yet it is distressing how unaware 
the West is of its dire peril and how little is 
being done to capitalize those perennial 
strains and stresses which are created inside 
the U.S.S.R. by the systematic revolts, re- 
sistance, and opposition of the captive non- 
Russian nations in their undying quest for 
complete freedom and independence. 

Western statesmen have become so myopic 
and unimaginative that when they do man- 
age to attack Moscow for its colonial oppres- 
sion, they usually refer only to the recent 
captive nations, the “external satellites” of 
the USS.R. Yet the backbone of Russian 
imperialism and colonialism lies in the occu- 
pation of the non-Russian nations, inhabit- 
ing the large land masses from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, around the Caucasus and the 
Urals, and in Central Asia as well. It is these 
areas which provide the huge economic re- 
sources, Manpower, and military and stra- 
tegical bases for the continuous expansion 
and drive of Russian imperialism. Without 
access to the Black and Baltic Seas, for ex- 
ample, Russia would be deprived of its stra- 
tegic and geopolitical springboards, and 
would be compelled to develop its own, rela- 
tively limited economic resources and to care 
for its own people rather than engage in 
foreign conquests and expansions by both 
overt act and by infiltration. 


3. No double-standard measure with regard 
to colonialism 


Recently, G. Mennen Williams, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, in- 
curred the ire of some of America’s European 
allies, notably Great Britain, for his forth- 
right and honest statement made in Kenya, 
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Africa, in which he expressed a belief that 
“Africa is for the Africans.” He was prompt- 
ly backed up by yourself, Mr. President. Also 
a few months ago, members of the House 
Subcommittee on African Affairs, upon their 
return from a study trip to Africa, advocated 
a “complete divorcement” of the United 
States from colonialism. 

These announcements are heartily en- 
dorsed and approved by representatives of all 
the captive nations, who fully realize that 
the era of colonialism has come to an end 
and that no people or nation, be it small or 
large, can ever be denied its freedom and in- 
dependence. 

These considerations, again, bring up the 
matter of the colonial subjugation of the 
non-Russian nations, which have the same 
God-given right as any African people or 
tribe to the blessings of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

However, the Western Powers, and the 
United States in particular, not only have 
not supported, but have even been hostile 
to the claims of the enslaved non-Russian 
nations to freedom and political independ- 
erce. Only a year or two ago the Voice of 
America, our chief psychological warfare 
instrumentality, reduced the Ukrainian, 
Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian services 
and completely eliminated the Uzbek-lan- 
guage program from its broadcasting, claim- 
ing as the cause a “lack of transmitters.” 
The American Committee for Liberation, 
which claims that its contributions come 
from “private American sources,” deemed it 
expedient to change its Munich “Radio Lib- 
eration” to “Radio Liberty,” apparently in 
fear of offending the sensitivities of the Rus- 
sians, who presumably were more concerned 
over the name of the station than the con- 
tents of the broadcasts themselves. 

By ignoring the plight of the captive non- 
Russian nations the West, and the United 
States as well, has substantially helped to 
build up an image of a “unified and non- 
colonial Russia,”’ and by doing so has helped 
make Communist Russia attractive and ap- 
pealing to the many colonial peoples of 
Africa and Asia—who highly resent certain 
Western powers in the first place. 

In the area of international politics, par- 
ticularly where colonialism is concerned, the 
United States of America lost one of its great- 
est opportunities to score before the enslaved 
nations in the U.SS.R., especially during 
the 15th session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly last fall, when the U.S. Repre- 
sentative failed to challenge Khrushchev on 
his colonial oppression and domination of 
the non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. 


HOW TO MEET THE RUSSIAN CHALLENGE? 


The present international tension and un- 
certainty—created by the persistent and sys- 
tematic Russian drive to divide the West, to 
stir up domestic disturbances, to win new 
adherents and friends by promising economic 
assistance or liberation—cannot be alleviated 
by naively hoping that Khrushchev will be- 
come a sensible and amiable person and 
begin to talk sense. Those who think so 
forget that those who rule the Soviet Russian 
empire are fanatical and dedicated men who 
will stop at nothing until their political ob- 
jectives are attained. To be sure, they might 
well not declare a war against us; but, as 
experience demonstrates, they have attained 
many of their objectives without war. They 
progress on the road to world domination 
only through threat of war, forceful negotia- 
tions, and peaceful coexistence. 

You, Mr. President, have already demon- 
strated political sagacity by not accepting 
Khrushchev’s bid for a summit meeting. We 
hope for the sake of the free world that such 
ability to espy Communist motivations will 
continue to be evident in all dealings with 
the Kremlin clique. 


NO NERO 
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But other steps must be taken by the US. 
Government in order to win the friendship 
and sympathy of the enslaved nations behind 
the Iron Curtain, thereby stimulating them 
as well as undermining any hold that the 
Kremlin may have upon them. 


1. Recognition of legitimate aspirations to 
freedom 


One of the most urgent steps to be taken 
by the U.S. Government is recognition of the 
legitimate aspirations of the enslaved non- 
Russian nations to their freedom and inde- 
pendence. The U.S. Congress has already 
taken a great forward stride by enacting the 
Captive Nations Week resolution in July 
1959. This act, it will be recalled, precipi- 
tated a storm of protests and denunciations 
of the U.S. Congress and the President of the 
United States by Nikita S. Khrushchev, the 
Soviet press and the Soviet and satellite 
delegates at the United Nations. The whole 
U.S.S.R. was enraged and frightened at the 
idea that the U.S. Congress should concern 
itself with the plight of peoples that Moscow 
hoped had been forgotten. 


2. Permanent “Captive Nations Committee” 


In order to capitalize upon the great weap- 
on which the “Captive Nations Week res- 
olution” constitutes, a permanent “Captive 
Nations Committee” should be established 
by Congress which would gather all data and 
material concerning the situation of the 
captive nations and make factual analyses, 
which would then be made available for 
the U.S. Government's executive agencies. 
In judging the establishment of such a com- 
mittee, it is to be recalled that in Moscow 
the Soviet Government has created a “Free- 
dom University,” at which hundreds of stu- 
dents from every country of the world, and 
especially those from Africa and Asia, are 
given free training in Communist philosophy, 
sabotage, espionage, and other revolutionary 
sciences and doctrines. Such a committee 
would at least partially compensate for any 
Soviet gains made in this area. True, Mos- 
cow would violently object to the establish- 
ment of such a committee, but we should be 
guided primarily by the interest of the United 
States and its overall necessity to survive as 
a free and independent nation, and as the 
leader of the free world against the forces 
of Communist despotism and oppression. 


3. “Freedom Academy” 


The United States also should establish 
a “Freedom Academy,” an Official training 
school, which would take upon itself the task 
of training and educating young Americans, 
and be dedicated to the maintenance of free- 
dom at home and its expansion abroad. It 
would be much on the same level as the 
“Peace Corps,” another bold innovation by 
the new administration. Such a “Freedom 
Academy” should especially produce special- 
ists in the affairs of the non-Russian na- 
tions, their histories, economic conditions, 
and above all, their quest of liberation from 
Russian Communist tyranny, an area which 
is sadly neglected in official circles as well as 
in our educational institutions. 


4. World anti-Communist organization 


The recent influx of refugees from com- 
munism-infected Cuba demonstrates the 
Sore need for unified anti-Communist 
centers, which would take care of anti- 
Communist refugess not only with regard 
to shelter and resettlement, but also in pro- 
viding them with political leadership and 
training, so that eventually they might again 
become productive leaders and citizens in 
their home countries upon the fall of the 
communist dictatorship. Since the end of 
World War II the United States has accepted 
close to 1 million anti-Communist refugees, 
while many hundreds of thousands have 
settled in other free countries. These people 
Possess special knowledge, experience and, 
above all, an immeasurable opposition to and 
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hatred for communism, which energies 
could be harnessed and directed for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the cause of freedom 
here and elsewhere. 

In conclusion, the United States is the 
only power in the world today that can ef- 
fectively resist the onslaught of Moscow. 
Moreover, the United States is unique in that 
it is the only power in the world which can 
rally all the freedom fighters. This it can 
achieve by stressing time and again that it 
will never become reconciled to Russian 
domination of the captive non-Russian na- 
tions, and that their liberation, as well as 
the disfranchisement of the colonial peoples 
in Asia and Africa, is a prime goal of U.S. 
foreign policy, and the cornerstone of a 
future peace and justice and freedom for 
all. 

TEN SOLID REASONS FOR THE CREATION OF A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, from these endorsements 
and scores of letters supporting House 
Resolution 211 one can extract over a 
dozen sound and convincing reasons for 
the necessary creation of a special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. In brief 
form I should like to advance these 10 
solid reasons: 

First. From his vantage point Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in two proclamations 
on Captive Nations Week summoned the 
American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to re- 
commit themselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of the people of those 
captive nations.” 

Second. President Kennedy in answer 
to a question raised on this subject dur- 
ing the presidential campaign said: 

I am, of course, in agreement with the 
Presidential proclamations. The captive na- 
tions should be studied intensively. If a 
joint congressional Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations is the best way to insure such 
popular study, I would naturally not be 
opposed to it. 


Third. There is a hazardous gap in our 
official and private facilities as concerns 
this necessary task of studying systemat- 
ically, objectively, and continuously all 
of the captive nations, especially those 
in the U.S.S.R. Nowhere is there any 
agency, public or private, performing 
this essential task. 

Fourth. Passage of House Resolution 
211 would be the first concrete imple- 
mentation of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, passed by Congress in 1959. 
The fearful reaction of Moscow to this 
resolution shall never be forgotten. We 
can show now that we meant what we 
resolved then. 

Fifth. House Resolution 211 is real- 
istically based on the aggregative con- 
cept of the captive nations—meaning 
those inside the U.S.S.R. as well as out- 
side, in Asia as well as in Eastern 
Europe. It emphasizes the strategic im- 
portance—indeed, the primary strategic 
value—of all these nations for peace and 
also for cold and hot war purposes. 

Sixth. As advocates of freedom every- 
where, we must always realize that the 
cold war is not just between Moscow’s 
totalitarian empire and the free world 
but also and essentially between the 
captive peoples and the imposed puppet 
governments. House Resolution 211 is 
based on this realization, and its pas- 
sage would provide the necessary and 
prudent leverage for the captive nations 
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in their cold war against colonial Rus- 
sian domination. 

Seventh. The studies, facts, and truths 
educed by a special committee would 
give the constant lie to the propagan- 
dized and overblown Russian image, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped areas of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

Eighth. Such a committee, engaged in 
continuous work based on the aggrega- 
tive captive nations concept, would be- 
come a rich reservoir of new dimensions 
of thought, of new and fresh ideas, of 
solid and grounded recommendations for 
positive and constructive action against 
the traditional imperialism and colonial- 
ism of Moscow. 

Ninth. The existence of such a com- 
mittee would be a permanent reminder 
to Khrushchev that we do not now nor 
shall we ever write off the captive na- 
tions. This committee would give con- 
crete evidence to the position expressed 
by the President in his state of the Union 
message: 

We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the Eastern 
European peoples. 


Tenth. With the second anniversary 
of Captive Nations Week observance 
only 2 months hence, the House can take 
the lead in making this year’s observance 
a still more successful one by creating 
this special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. The vital and basic subject of the 
captive nations in the aggregate perhaps 
deserves the resources of a joint commit- 
tee and also the steadfast attention of 
a Cabinet officer, but we can take this 
first step to insure that the subject will 
receive adequate and continuous atten- 
tion in the troublesome days ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, these 10 solid reasons 
underlying the necessity of a special 
House Committee on Captive Nations are 
in complete consonance with the many 
forceful declarations made by the Presi- 
dent these past few weeks. As a matter 
of fact, the committee contemplated by 
House Resolution 211 would be a proper 
congressional medium giving concrete 
expression to these remarkable declara- 
tions. In his note to Khrushchev, the 
President stated: 

The great revolution in the history of man, 
past, present, and future, is the revolution 
of those determined to be free. 


The special committee will relate and 
record for the benefit of our people the 
forces of this revolution in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia. In his address to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
the President warned: 

We dare not fail to see the insidious na- 
ture of this new and deeper struggle. We 
dare not fail to grasp the new concepts, 
the new tools, the new sense of urgency we 
will need to combat it. 


The special committee could help im- 
mensely in this by showing our people 
and others in the free world how these 
new concepts and new tools were em- 
ployed also in the rape of formerly inde- 
pendent netions in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. 

In a second note to Khrushchev, the 
President emphasized that “the people 
of the United States believe that the 
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right of self-determination is funda- 
mental and should apply throughout the 
world.” In the full spirit of this fixed 
belief our special committee would focus 
steadfast public and world attention on 
those over 20 nations in Eastern Europe 
and Asia whose expressed right of na- 
tional self-determination has been nul- 
lified by Moscow’s imperialism and 
colonialism. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
again to stress the need for factfinding 
studies and hearings which would dis- 
close the real colonial and imperialist 
Russian image. In this connection I 
documented heavily my address on 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Committee” 
of last March 8, using as one of my 
sources an engaging article on “Nine 
Lingering Myths on Russia,” written by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown 
University. A reading of this article ex- 
plains in part why the creation of a spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions is a must. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that a sequel to that article appeared re- 
cently in the authoritative organ on East 
Europeanand Asiatic affairs, the Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly. Published in the winter 
1960 issue of the journal, the article is 
titled “The Russian Image and United 
States.” 

It was written by Dr. Dobriansky in 
reply to many queries that were raised 
with regard to the previous article. The 
article shows further how we have been 
bamboozled by skillful Russian propa- 
ganda and how the ostensibly power- 
packed Russian image cast throughout 
the world could be easily deflated. It 
supports further my arguments for the 
necessary passage of House Resolution 
211, establishing a special Committee on 
Captive Nations. I ask that the article 
be printed at this point in the Recorp, 
to be followed by the full text of the 
aforementioned resolution, House Reso- 
lution 211: 

THE RuUSSIAN IMAGE AND UNITED STATES 

(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


Readers’ interest in the recent article 
written by the author on myths pertaining 
to Russia is both gratifying and surprising? 
Naturally it is quite satisfying to witness the 
amount of interest stimulated by that 
article. But, more important, it is sur- 
prising to observe the critical reaction and 
the bewilderment shown in response to it. 
Some have taken the writer to task for main- 
taining that Soviet communism is complete 
myth: Others have severely critized him for 
extending the captive nations thesis beyond 
the commonly accepted limits of the so- 
called satellites in Central Europe. The 
majority who corresponded with the writer 
expressed mental discomfort over the myths 
they have been clinging to and readily ad- 
mitted that their impressions of Russia 
have been badly shaken. 

Of course, this is all to the good. But 
even these people are not totally convinced 
that their mythical conceptions of Russia 
are thoroughly invalid. Somehow they can’t 
believe that the notions and impressions 
they have become accustomed to are rooted 
in sand. In this respect they are not alone. 
Confronted by the same situation, millions 


1 Dobriansky, Lev E., “Nine Lingering Myths 
on Russia,” The Ukrainian Quarterly, sum- 
mer 1960, pp. 125-138. 
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of others react in the same way. To help 
them break through this predicament is the 
sole aim of this sequel to the lingering 
myths. The points raised by the critics and 
the bewildered form the basis of this article. 
As in the previous essay, the net effect sought 
here is the demolishment of the Russian 
image carried in the minds of Americans 
who have become special objects of method- 
ical Russian propaganda. 


PROPAGANDA AND THE RUSSIAN IMAGE 


Guided by evidence, one can truly say that 
perhaps more than anything else, the passage 
of the Captive Nations Week resolution in 
Congress, in July 1959, crystallized what we 
Americans don’t really know about Russia. 
The 86th Congress cannot be thanked too 
greatly for this national service. For this 
resolution, now Public Law 86-90, signified 
for the first time official recognition of the 
existence of the majority captive non- 
Russian nations within the Soviet Union 
itself. The law lists most of them. Yet, 
when it was passed, our citizens in general 
were stunned by the new names in the cap- 
tive family of nations. Many never heard of 
White Ruthenia or Cossackia and others in- 
quired as to where Turkestan or Idel-Ural is 
located. Holy mother Russia exponents in 
this country seized upon this ignorance and 
down to this day have the brash mendacity 
to claim that no such entities exist. Ten 
years ago these Russian emigres used the 
same technique of obscurantism with refer- 
ence to Ukraine. Meanwhile, a number of 
writers and analysts continued along their 
merry but blind way to apply the resolution 
solely to the minority of captive nations in 
Central Europe. However, muddied as our 
situation was, Khrushchev, above all, clearly 
understood the content and meaning of the 
resolution, particularly as concerns his pro- 
jected image of Russia, and he exploded. 

Now, how does one account for this blatant 
disparity in reaction and understanding? 
On the one hand, Nekulturny Nikita fum- 
ingly displays troubled concern over this 
action; on the other hand, millions of Amer- 
icans are literally mystified by the action, no 
less the commotion. There is no doubt that 
the answer lies in the dangerous lag of our 
knowledge and understanding of the many 
nations imprisoned in the Soviet Union. We 
are faced by an enemy who consistently 
capitalizes on this lag. Yet he was openly 
frightened by the prospect that the captive 
nations resolution would spell the end of this 
free capitalization and convert his propa- 
ganda profits into serious losses. 

The importance of this lag was recently 
touched upon by President-elect Kennedy in 
a message sent to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America on the occasion of its 
20th anniversary celebration. In part it 
reads as follows: “I stated that I deplored 
the monolith term often used by the Re- 
publican administration in Washington, 
‘Soviet Nation’ or ‘Soviet people.’ In es- 
sence, it is contrary to the Captive Nations 
Week resolution enacted last year. Its use 
implies that we condone the status quo of 
the Communist takeover of all the captive 
nations behind the Iron Curtain.”? This 
statement strikes at the spurious Russian 
image, and it will be interesting to observe to 
what extent that image will be emasculated 
in the course of the Kennedy administration. 

That this ersatz image must be destroyed 
is one of the most pressing necessities chal- 
lenging U.S. propaganda efforts. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if—God forbid—we 
should lose in the cold war to Moscow, it 
would basically be the result of this fintel- 
lectual lag in our appreciative understanding 
of the non-Russian nations in the U.8.S.R. 
than of any missile gap, sputnik superiority, 
or economic catchup. Also without an iota 


2The Ukrainian Bulletin, Nov. 1-15, 1960, 
p. 1. 
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of exaggeration, the present supremacy of 
Russian propaganda is based on the existence 
of this lag. Since Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States, Russian propagandists have 
been depicting the U.S.8.R. as “the greatest 
power in the world.” Don’t for a second 
think that there isn’t an increasing number 
of people throughout the free world who are 
beginning to take this seriously. Even here 
in the United States the belief is spreading 
that this may be so in 10 years. The lag 
serves their purposes and, as a recent tourist 
to the Soviet Union put it, “Communist 
China and Soviet Russia’s understanding of 
the value of constant repetition, of associa- 
tion of ideas, of persuasion, indicates a pro- 
found knowledge of human reactions.” ® 

But knowledge, too, is power. And a work- 
ing knowledge of the basic politico-economic 
realities of the Soviet Union certifies to a 
blustering giant with clay feet. This is not to 
suggest that the clayfooted giant is not a real 
threat to our free national existence. On 
the contrary, it is and will continue to be 
as long as we fail to know and analyze its 
synthetic nature; even beyond this, so long 
as we fail to act upon our know!dge, par- 
ticularly in the all-important field of me- 
thodic propaganda. In a very real sense, 
Russia’s Iron Curtain extends to our shores 
as concerns a working understanding of what 
is unthinkingly called Russia. It may, for 
example, astonish some of our critical read- 
ers to learn that despite the fact that over 
half of U.S.S.R.’s population is non-Russian, 
the policy planning group in our Department 
of State scarcely concerns itself with the 
majority non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. The writer’s own experiences have 
shown that our policymakers know more 
about diverse peoples in Asia and Africa— 
most of them relatively unimportant in terms 
of the major struggle—than they do of the 
different nations and cultures in the U.S.S.R. 
In short, as the French under Napoleon in 
the 19th century and the Germans twice in 
this century, we are missing the boat when 
it comes to understanding Russia. 


THE PRISONS OF OUR CONCEPTS 


As emphasized in our previous article, in 
contending with any opponent common- 
sense dictates that we examine his back- 
ground and record, his makeup, weaknesses, 
and strength. We certainly must do this if 
his weaknesses are to be transformed into 
real vulnerabilities. We then form certain 
conceptions of him which are to guide our 
behavior toward him. Thesame logical proc- 
ess applies to Russia. The concepts we em- 
ploy in relation to it are the true reflectors 
of our understanding—or misunderstand- 
ing—of it. 

Descartes once said that men become pris- 
oners of their own thoughts. Since thoughts 
without concepts are impossible, they thus 
become prisoners of their ruling concepts. 
Perhaps nowhere is the prisonhold of our 
habitual concepts stronger than in the field 
of the Soviet Union, Russia, and the captive 
non-Russian nations. Indeed, after one 
gives his intellectual assent to all that is said 
regarding each of these entities, he invari- 
ably slips back into the groove of his accus- 
tomed concept of Russia and his momentary 
understanding again becomes blurred and 
distorted. Obviously time is required for us 
to alter our concepts for more effective in- 
sights into the issues discussed here. 

One needn’t look far for the standard and 
also misleading concepts used by our opin- 
ionmakers. Take, for example, the recent 
report released by the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals. This is supposed 
to be a vital and guiding report prepared by 
knowledgeable citizens. The sections deal- 


?“Reds Held Expert in Some Ad Fields,” 
the New York Times, July 19, 1960. 

*Text of the report, the New York Times, 
Nov. 28, 1960. 
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ing with the Russian threat should be the 
most important and accurate of all since 
once this threat is eliminated, the others on 
the international scene become very minor 
in character as concerns our national se- 
curity. According to the members of this 
Commission, the Soviet Union is a nation. 
They declare: “The power and opportunities 
of the Sino-Soviet nations are such that it 
will be a major task to prevent their expan- 
sion in the coming decade.” The report is 
studded with similar conceptual inaccura- 
cies, and the section on Communist- 
dominated areas is almost worthless. The 
section displays no understanding of the 
strategic nature of the captive nations, no 
less what to do with them. 

In the report one finds the usual references 
to Communist doctrine and orientation, as 
though communism were the real ideological 
threat. It is clearly evident that the Com- 
mission failed to avail itself of many sources 
which have established the myth of commu- 
nism. As a matter of fact, it could have 
profited from those who have had the closest 
truck with Russian totalitarianism in one 
form or another. For instance, the experi- 
ences of Morros which led to the Soble spy 
case would alone have been most instructive 
in demonstrating the ideological expediency 
of totalitarian Moscow. “I want to empha- 
size,” he says, “that the Russian plot is far 
more strongly organized in this country and 
throughout the world than is generally un- 
derstood by our people. I say ‘Russian plot’ 
because the schemes of the present military 
dictatorship in the Soviet Union go beyond 
communism. They are for pan-Slavism on a 
scale more ambitious than Hitler’s fanatical 
dreams of world conquest. The Russians are 
realists. The present regime in Moscow has 
been hatching a vast imperialistic plot for a 
Slav-dominated world.’’> Morros explains 
pan-Slavism as “the bill of goods which has 
been sold to the Communist leaders in con- 
trol of all the Slav countries which are Rus- 
sian satellites.” This and related viewpoints 
easily show that the Russian image, cast by 
Khrushchev and the Moscow propaganda 
machine and uncritically accepted by too 
many circles in the free world, is only the 
modern mask of Russian totalitarianism. 

Read any newspaper, listen to the radio 
and TV comments, pick up any periodical 
dealing with Eastern Europe or central Asia 
and you cannot but be impressed by the ig- 
norant confusion of the Soviet Union and 
Russia. In pointing this out, we could al- 
most sense the reader’s immediate reaction: 
“Oh, why be so technical? This stress on 
semantics appears picayunish.” The fact is 
that this is not solely a matter of superficial 
semantics but, fundamentally, a matter of 
sound and realistic conception. Surely, if 
you are a gentleman or a lady, and someone 
persists in calling you a coarse sot or a har- 
lot, you don’t shrug it off with, “Oh, just a 
matter of semantics.” That is, if pride with 

ignity and personal integrity is at all deter- 
mining. Words expressing a false conception 
of you, your background, your character, and 
intentions, and some even denying them, 
may prove to be quite provoking. So with 
peoples and nations. The non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union have suffered too 
much to preserve their identities, no less to 
advance their aspirations. Even the Russian 
totalitarians have had to take fitting notice 
of this undying instinct for national self- 
preservation. 

In addition,- concepts and conceptions 
which are not in rational conformity with 
distinguishable realities hardly form a ba- 
sis for intelligent action. Not only do de- 
fective concepts disclose an equally defec- 
tive understanding, they also preclude the 
Possibility of imaginative thinking along 
lines of alternative courses of action. This 
is our dire plight today in connection with 
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the Soviet Union. Many opportunities for 
effective action in the United Nations and 
elsewhere on issues of imperialism, colonial- 
ism, and the like are actually muffed and 
lost because of the trained inability of some 
to see things in a different and truer light. 
In 1956, Vice President Nixon uttered pre- 
cious words when he declared: “We must be 
ready to meet Soviet moves, but we must 
also be prepared with all peaceful and hon- 
orable means to take the initiative in ad- 
vancing everywhere the cause of human 
freedom. Our record in support of the dig- 
nity of man and the independence of peo- 
ples needs no apologies any place in this 
world.” *® Much the same was uttered in his 
acceptance speech in July 1960, but at no 
time in this period was the electorate given 
an inkling into the concrete content of any 
program based on these principled proposi- 
tions, particularly in relation to the Soviet 
Union. And yet much could have been fur- 
nished without inciting any scare of a pre- 
cipitated war. 

Yes, whether you wish to believe it or not, 
even on the highest levels of our Govern- 
ment the above plight exists. Our leaders 
in public and private life parrot the same 
errors which can only benefit Moscow. It 
isn’t necessary for one to study intensively 
the histories of Eastern Europe and central 
Asia to become aware of the fact that many 
different nations exist in these areas. One 
does not have to be a scholar to Know that 
the Soviet Union is not a nation. For this 
purpose all that is required is a quick glance 
at the constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and read some of Khru- 
shchev’s speeches intended for home con- 
sumption. 

To easily satisfy his critics, the writer 
could offer hundreds of examples illustrating 
this plight in the highest echelons of our 
Government. Some were given in the 
previous article. Here let us just cite the 
State Department pamphlet entitled “‘Reali- 
ties of Soviet Foreign Economic Policies.” 
It begins a sentence in this vein: “Thus, 
because of its economic system, the world’s 
second largest industrial nation in its deal- 
ings * * *.” According to this conception, 
if Poland, like a dozen non-Russian nations 
since 1923, were forcibly incorporated into 
the U.S.S.R., “the world’s second largest in- 
dustrial nation” would supposedly be that 
much greater. And some economists would, 
no doubt, absurdly continue to use the con- 
cept of gross national product with ref- 
erence to the U.S.S.R. 


ROOT CAUSES OF OUR MISCONCEPTS 


Now, as before, it should be quite evident 
that there is something radically wrong 
with our conceptions and concepts of Rus- 
sia. They are defective, inaccurate, and 
perilously misleading because of what we 
don’t fundamentally know and thus can’t ap- 
preciate and evaluate with vivid understand- 
ing. First and foremost, the basic fact that 
the Soviet Union is in essence an empire of 
many subjugated nations escapes most of 
us. For our various analyses, policies, and 
objectives there is a world of difference be- 
tween the false view of the U.S.S.R. as a 
nation and this historically grounded fact. 
Most of us have little patience for historical 
analysis. It is amazing how many have ap- 
parently forgotten the forcible incorpora- 
tion of the three Baltic nations into the 
USSR. in 1940-41. Yet this imperialist 
annexation by Moscow in itself should sug- 
gest the empire nature of the U.S.S.R. But 
it is not surprising that few of us are aware 
of how the Soviet Union was established in 
the first place. The Russian image is en- 
tirely different when the U.S.S.R. is viewed 
from the imperial angle rather than that 
bearing myths spawned by Moscow and also 


*Republican National Convention, the 
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some incorrigible Russian emigres in the 
free world. 

Moreover, it should also be always firmly 
borne in mind that although officially the 
Soviet Union is paraded about as a federal 
union of republics, in reality it is nothing 
more than a legalistic facade for Moscow’s 
primary empire. The U.S.S.R. is no more a 
voluntary federal union than the nations 
in central Europe are independent peoples’ 
democracies. The concept of U.S.SR. is to- 
day just an expedient and thin legal line 
between Moscow’s external satellites in cen- 
tral Europe and its internal satellites within 
the territorial confines of the USS.R. At 
the close of World War I these internal 
satellites also were newly independent states. 
Like Poland, Finland, and others, Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Georgia, Armenia, and other non- 
Russian nations in the collapsing Russian 
Empire declared their independence and 
founded their free republics. Ukraine and 
Georgia were even recognized by Lenin’s So- 
viet Russia. 

An accurate and true orientation toward 
the U.S.S.R. also demands the steadfast re- 
tention of another essential general fact. 
The fate that befell independent Lithuania, 
Poland, Hungary, and others in the 1940’s 
was the tragedy of the similarly independent 
republics of Georgia, Ukraine, White 
Ruthenia and others in the early 1920's. 
Trotsky’s Red Russian Army picked them 
off one by one after they were softened up by 
infiltration, subversion, ideological decep- 
tion, and additional techniques of intensive 
revolution. Many of these cold war tech- 
niques we are witnessing today in every 
quarter of the free world. 

One must also constantly remember the 
paramount fact that following this first wave 
of Red Russian imperialism, by 1923 these 
noiu-Russian nations were forced into the 
spurious federation called the U5S.S.R. 
Considering their population and resources, 
it should be quite obvious that these nations 
formed the captive base for Moscow’s further 
imperialist thrust into central Europe. To- 
day they constitute the base for Russian 
colonial designs and operations in the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa. It is certain 
that we would not be concerned today with 
any threat from any U.S.S.R. had the Allied 
Powers, on the very basis of the Wilsonian 
principle of national self-determination, 
actively supported these new non-Russian 
states in Eastern Europe and central Asia 
following World War I. 

Not ever to be forgotten either is the his- 
tory for freedom on the part of these non- 
Russian nations since 1923. Including the 
fifties, there isn’t a decade when serious 
friction, resistance, pressure, and even rebel- 
lion haven’t scalded Moscow’s hold over 
these non-Russian colonies. The data on 
this are simply overwhelming. Most out- 
standing, of course, were the millions of 
non-Russians who deserted to the supposedly 
liberating Germans in Ukraine during the 
earlier stages of World War II. Trotskyism, 
Bukharinism and other threats to the Mos- 
cow regime have faded away long ago, but 
bourgeois nationalism, or in our words, the 
drive for national independence, of these 
non-Russian peoples is persistent and undy- 
ing. A month does not go by without some 
attack against it by Moscow and its puppets. 
It was this patriotic nationalism that basi- 
cally pressured Stalin to bid for the inclu- 
sion of Ukraine and Byelorussia as charter 
members of the United Nations. From time 
to time Moscow simulates the independence 
of the non-Russian republics. Amendments 
to the U.S.8.R. constitution provide for their 
own war ministries and the right to enter 
into direct diplomatic relations with other 
states. 5 

With these several determining observa- 
tions in mind, it obviously doesn’t make 
sense for us to show more interest in the in- 
dependence urges of the Bakongos and the 
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Watusis in Africa than of these non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U.'S.S.R. In the latter 
case, we are dealing with large populaces 
whose histories extend back even before 
Christ and whose forebears enjoyed their 
periods of national freedom. Ukraine alone 
has a population of about 45 million, qualify- 
ing it as the largest non-Russian nation not 
only in the U.S.S.R. but also behind the 
Iron Curtain. When Khrushchev and oth- 
ers speak of 177 or 182 different nationali- 
ties in the USS.R., they are dealing out 
a myth. Small tribal units scattered about 
the Arctic and in Asia could hardly be clas- 
sified as national units. On a unifying reli- 
gious basis there are about 35 million Mos- 
lems who offer another point of distinction 
to the approximately 96 million Russians. 
Moscow exploits this fact in its policies to- 
ward the Islamic world; we aren’t even aware 
of it. 

Also beyond the ken of our appreciative 
understanding is the economic and military 
significance of this non-Russian—Russian 
ratio in the U.SS.R. Our present economic 
and military comparisons between the 
USS.R. and the United States of America 
make as much qualitative sense as compar- 
ing the British Empire and the United States 
in the 19th century. An economy based on 
extensive captive resources is hardly com- 
parable with our free national economy. It 
can be easily shown that most of the essen- 
tial resources in the U.S.S.R. are concen- 
trated in the non-Russian areas. In short, 
the Russian image isn’t what it appears to be. 


REALITIES FOR SUPERFICIAL ACTUALITIES 


It is hoped that the points elaborated 
here achieve the purpose of this sequel 
article. Those raised by the many critics of 
the article on myths have been met squarely. 
The writer cannot emphasize too strongly 
that our crucial need today is the substitu- 
tion of realities for superficial actualities in 
our thinking and doing about the Soviet 
Union. It doesn’t require much imagination 
to see that propaganda out of Moscow on the 
economic progress of the U.S.S.R. would take 
on different color and meaning if it were 
subjected to the prism of the realities of 
economic colonialism and imperialism with- 
in the U.S.S.R. In the military field, with 
about 43 percent of the armed forces in the 
U.S.S.R. being non-Russian—and aside from 
likely individual Russian defection—the so- 
called military might of the U.SS.R. also 
takes on a different shade of meaning. Hun- 
gary furnished only the most recent ex- 
ample of Ukrainian, Russian, and other 
defections. 

The problem thus is one of political 
psychology, not rival philosophies, compara- 
tive economics, an arms race and the like. 
The struggle today is being waged basically 
on the propaganda level. The minds and 
hearts of men are the chief targets. This 
has always been Russia’s empire-building 
mode of attack. We can crush it once we 
begin to substitute realities for the actuali- 
ties of our misconceptions about Russia. The 
Captive Nations Week resolution was such a 
start; and Moscow feared it profoundly. 
Much, much more can and must be done to 
unmask the Russian image if the United 
States is to win the cold war and avoid a 
hot global war. But this will require taking 
to heart and mind, even in this nuclear age, 
the following words by Colonel Maillard: 

“No, the secret of victory does not reside 
in instruments of destruction. It is a power 
old as the world, yet always young, more 
redoubtable than arms; apt to give birth to 
great surprises, because it creates in an hour 
the most unexpected means of action, the 
most varied artifices, applying them to cir- 
cumstances with admirable precision. It 
is moral power resulting from three forces: 
the Intelligence which conceives; the Will 
pn executes; the Courage which faces 

eath.” 
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Whereas on the issue of colonialism the 
blatant hypocrisy of imperialist Moscow has 
not been adequately exposed by us in the 
United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas two Presidential proclamations 
designating Captive Nations Week summon 
the American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to recom- 
mit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive na- 
tions”; and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
first anniversary of Captive Nations Week 
clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again dur- 
ing the observance of Captive Nations Week 
in 1960, Moscow displayed to the world its 
profound fear of growing free world knowl- 
edge of an interest in all of the captive na- 
tions, and particularly the occupied non- 
Russian colonies within the Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, 
history, and demography, the now famous 
U-2 plane flew mostly over captive non- 
Russian territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to 
win the psychopolitical cold war by assem- 
bling and forthrightly utilizing all the 
truths and facts pertaining to the enslaved 
condition of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Vietnam, and other subjugated na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non- 
Russian nations would also give encourage- 
ment to latent liberal elements in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic— 
which contains Russia itself—and would help 
bring to the oppressed Russian people their 
overdue independence from centuries-long 
authoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow’s worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in total- 
istic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bringing into ques- 
tion Moscow’s legalistic pretensions of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states”’ 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
subject to examination under the light of 
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morally founded legal principles and polit- 
ical, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week 
resolution and the two Presidential procla- 
mations it is in our own strategic interest 
and that of the nontotalitarian free world 
to undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same po- 
litical party and of whom five shall be mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers. In the absence of the chairman, the 
vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of 
administering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which includes those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of 
the Russian people, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts con- 
cerning conditions existing in these nations, 
and means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to 
regain their national and individual free- 
doms. 

(b) The committee shall make such 
interim reports to the House of Represent- 
atives as it deems proper, and shall make 
its first comprehensive report of the results 
of its inquiry and study, together with its 
recommendations, not later than January 
31, 1962. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times within 
or outside the United States to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
ants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of 
Mr. WALLHAUSER), for 30 minutes, on 
May 10. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
WALLHAUSER), for 30 minutes, on May 11. 

Mr. FiLoop (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 30 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ToLut and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan and to in- 
clude a newspaper article, and to extend 
his remarks at the end of proceedings of 
today and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RopIno in two instances. 

Mr. Mooruweap of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WHARTON. 

Mr. CoHeELAN to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan to revise and 
extend his remarks made in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALLHAUSER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. WEAVER. 

Mrs. BOLTon. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. Durno to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. PETERSON. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 11, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
Lv Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
Ows: 


889. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the relocation housing 
program for small homes as administered 
by the Office of the Administrator and the 
Federal Housing Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, pursuant to sec- 
tion 221 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

890. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port covering personal property received by 
State surplus property agencies for certain 
distribution, pursuant to the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

891. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases of certain aliens 
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who have been found admissible to the 
United States, pursuant to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

892. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
section 302(i) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 to extend the period of time for 
which individuals may serve as members 
of advisory committees appointed by the 
Administrator”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DULSKI: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 1986. A bill to re- 
peal the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
July 28, 1916, as amended, relating to the 
furnishing of information to the Postmas- 
ter General by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to revenue re- 
ceived by railroads from express companies 
for the transportation of express matter; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 379). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6151. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 380). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 929. A bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the pre- 
paid dues income of certain membership or- 
ganizations to be included in gross income 
for the taxable years to which the dues re- 
late; with amendment (Rept. No. 381). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2244. A bill relating to the 
deduction for income tax purposes of con- 
tributions to charitable organizations whose 
sole purpose is making distributions to oth- 
er charitable organizations, contributions to 
which by individuals are deductible within 
the 30 percent limitation of adjusted gross 
income; with amendment (Rept. No. 382). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4449. A bill to amend para- 
graph 1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with 
respect to the importation of certain articles 
for religious purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 383). Referred to the Committee 
on the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.6611. A bill to amend para- 
graph 1798(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 
to reduce temporarily the exemption from 
duty enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 384). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 283. Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R. 3279, a bill to increase 
the maximum rates of per diem allowance 
for employees of the Government traveling 
on official business, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 385). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 284. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 4614, a bill to direct the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take steps to encour- 
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age travel to the United States by residents 
of foreign countries, to establish an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 386). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6944. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to facili- 
tate and promote the transfer of common- 
use items to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration from the other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 6945. A bill to amend the act of May 
25, 1920, relating to conveyances of certain 
parts of rights-of-way by railroad com- 
panies; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 6946. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, in order to provide 
a minimum support price for the 1961 crop 
of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6947. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, to confer upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission authority to exercise control over 
the allocation of the available supply of 
natural gas moving in interstate commerce 
during periods of shortage or under certain 
other circumstances; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6948. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority, in certain cases, to order natural 
gas companies to increase rates where neces- 
sary to correct undue discrimination; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6949. A bill to amend section 4(e) of 
the Natural Gas Act, to authorize a gas dis- 
tributing company to complain about a rate 
schedule filed by a natural gas company 
and to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to suspend changes in rate sched- 
ules covering sales for resale for industrial 
use only; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6950. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act, with respect to the issuance 
of securities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6951. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to exempt small hydro- 
electric projects from certain of the licensing 
provisions of the Federal Power Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6952. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Federal Power Act, to prohibit abandon- 
ment of facilities and service without the 
consent of the Federal Power Commission; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6953. A bill to amend section 4(d) of 
the Natural Gas Act, with respect to the 
making of changes in rates and charges, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6954. A bill to amend section 205(d) 
of the Federal Power Act, with respect to 
the making of changes in rates and charges, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6955. A bill to amend section 308(a) 
of the Federal Power Act with respect to 
intervention in Federal Power Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6956. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to delegate its functions; 
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to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6957. A bill to amend section 7 (c) 
and (e) of the Natural Gas Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6958. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6959. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act with respect to the interconnection 
of facilities for the transportation of natural 
gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6960. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Com- 
mission to prescribe safety requirements for 
natural gas companies; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6961. A bill to amend section 7(f) of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6962. A bill to amend section 7(b) 
of the Natural Gas Act, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6963. A bill to amend section 14 of 
the Natural Gas Act, with respect to in- 
vestigations and reports; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6964. A bill to amend section 15 of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 6965. A bill to make the evaluation 
of recreational benefits resulting from the 
construction of any Federal project an inte- 
gral part of project planning, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 6966. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of rural mail delivery service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6967. A bill to provide for the incor- 
poration of certain nonprofit corporations in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6968. A bill to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on jet aircraft 
and jet aircraft engines; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 6969. A bill to amend section 417 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
death pension may be paid in lieu of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation in 
certain cases involving service-connected 
deaths occurring after December 31, 1956; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6970. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, in order to 
provide a minimum support price for the 
1961 crop of wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6971. A bill to conform the provisions 
of section 802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, with those of section 510 thereof as 
amended by Public Law 86-575, approved 
July 5, 1960, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 6972. A bill to encourage and pro- 
mote safety in the merchant marine by re- 
quiring that seamen on vessels of the 
United States meet certain physical require- 
ments; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

E.R. 6973. A bill to amend section 88 of 
title 14, United States Code, entitled “Coast 
Guard”; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

E.R. 6974. A bill to amend section 607(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
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amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6975. A bill to extend and improve 
the National Defense Education Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6976. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax on 
the transportation of persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 6977. A bill to make available to 
children who are handicapped by deafness 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to make 
available to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6978. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to include a pro 
rata share of the income of foreign corpo- 
rations in the gross income of taxpayers 
owning, directly or indirectly, 10 percent or 
more of the voting stock of such foreign 
corporations, to repeal the foreign tax credit, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6979. A bill to amend section 2310 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, relating to 
determinations and decisions as to procure- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6980. A bill to designate judicial 
precedents which shall be binding in the 
administration and enforcement of the inter- 
nal revenue laws; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 6981. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, in order to provide 
a minimum support price for the 1961 crop 
of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 6982. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy for 
the development of the science of counter- 
action to the world Communist conspiracy 
and for the training and development of 
leaders in a total political war; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 6983. A bill to provide for a term of 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma to be held at Duncan, 
Okla.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 6984. A bill to provide for a method 
of payment of indirect costs of research and 
development contracted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 6985. A bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 6986. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Alle- 
gheny Parkway in the States of West Virginia 
and Kentucky and Maryland, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.J.Res.415. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 416. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.J. Res. 417. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by Terminus Dam on the 
Kaweah River in California as Lake Kaweah; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.J. Res. 418. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Foreign Information 
and Intelligence; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 419. Joint resolution amending 
the act of June 18, 1929, to provide that the 
House of Representatives shall be composed 
of 438 Members beginning with the 88th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. Con. Res. 299. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the present tariff negotiations 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. Con. Res. 300. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the present tariff negotiations 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Con. Res. 301. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be initiated 
in the Organization of American States to 
reevaluate the role of the Government of 
Cuba in inter-American affairs for the pur- 
pose of imposing sanctions under the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 302. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H. Con. Res. 303. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 285. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on April 27, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. Res. 286. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on April 27, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. Res. 287. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on May 3, 1961; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H. Res. 288. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on May 9, 1961; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to amend the present FHA laws to 
permit FHA insurance on loans on leases 
with less than 50 years remaining; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting the Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States to appoint to the Travel 
Advisory Board a person from the State of 
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Hawaii; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to an equal rights for women 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the purchase of the site 
of the Isaac Graff House on the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Market Streets in 
the city of Philadelphia, as an addition to 
the Independence National Park; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6987. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
William R. Cook; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6988. A bill for the relief of Yick T. 

Jew; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H.R. 6989. A bill to authorize the dis- 
posal of surplus equipment, materials, books 
and supplies under section 203(j) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
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Act of 1949 to the Georgia Sheriffs’ Boys 
Ranch, Inc.; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 6990. A bill for the relief of John 
Kish (alias John Mihai); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R.6991. A bill for the relief of Danuta 
Janina Poremba and Maria Janina Poremba; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 6992. A bill for the relief of Ng Shu 

Kan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6993. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 

Liwszyc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6994. A bill for the relief of Yueh- 
hwa Chu and her son, James C. C. Lu; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 6995. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Podraznik; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 6996. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Weinstein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 6997. A bill for the relief of Wlodzi- 
mierz Miska and Wanda Miska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 6998. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Pirotta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6999. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Massari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 7000. A bill for the relief of Mr. Lie 
Kiem Tjhing and Mrs. Liem Gien Tjwan; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.J. Res. 420. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to confer a medal on Alan Bartlett Shepard, 
Jr., commander, U.S. Navy; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to present 
in the name of Congress a Medal of Honor 
to Comadr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to authorize 
the continued use of certain lands within 
the Sequoia National Park by portions of an 
existing hydroelectric project; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


143. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Forrest Cooper, secretary-treasurer, West- 
ern Association of State Highway Officials, 
Salem, Oreg., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the West- 
ern Association of State Highway Officials 
pledging full cooperation and support to 
Rex M. Whitton in performing the duties 
associated with his new position and wish 
him Godspeed and good luck, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


She Sings for the Boys 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hurry and bustle of daily life we are 
sometimes prone to forget how impor- 
tant it is to maintain the morale of our 
Armed Forces, the guardians of the 
peace and the security of our Nation. 
Whether these young people are sta- 
tioned at home or abroad, they are still 
away from their loved ones, It is, there- 
fore, most important that their morale 
be kept high and that we give them all 
possible assurance of a strong, secure and 
free America. 

I have written these words as I was 
listening to an album of favorite re- 
cordings by the popular singer, Jennie 
Thomas, who has made it a part of her 
career and duty to visit military instal- 
lations all over the country and sing for 
the boys. She has selected 12 of the 
songs most frequently requested by the 
boys at the Army camps, the Air Force 
bases, the Navy installations, and these 
she has recorded for them. In fact, she 
calls her album “Jennie Thomas Sings 
for the Boys.” 

One really grows nostalgic listening to 
such well-known favorites as “Summer- 
time,” “Carolina in the Morning,” “TI’ll 
See You in My Dreams,” “Stardust,” 
“Night Train,” and others. Miss Thomas 


is not only popular at the military camps 
where thousands of the boys have heard 
her, but she has also appeared on radio 
and television. She can sing a hymn as 
inspiringly as a popular melody. Miss 
Thomas and all those associated with 
her in the production of this album de- 
serve to be congratulated for a job well 
done. 





The Common Situs Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN@® 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the fundamental reason for 
consideration of common situs legisla- 
tion, as shown by the testimony, is that 
there is a basic dispute between unions 
themselves. This is a family squabble 
between industrial and craft unions for 
jurisdiction. 

Testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee in regard to the construction of mis- 
sile and test centers has brought out a 
swarm of problems. The chief one is 
rivalry between craft unions and indus- 
trial unions as to whose members are to 
perform the work. In addition, craft 
unions have squabbled amongst them- 
selves over jurisdiction. This has re- 
sulted in a greatly increased cost of mis- 
sile site construction and a subsequent 
delay in our missile program. 


The common situs bill would greatly 
aggravate this situation because it makes 
legal the secondary boycott on construc- 
tion jobs. The secondary boycott is the 
most vicious weapon—and at the present 
time is outlawed by the statutes. The 
passage of this bill would greatly ag- 
gravate the irregularities which have 
been disclosed to exist at our missile 
sites. The unions are treated fairly 
under the present laws, and the bosses 
are not entitled to receive the big whip 
which the passage of the common situs 
bill would give them. 

Are a few union bosses going to dictate 
to the Congress of the United States 
what action should be taken? Is Jimmy 
Hoffa going to be made more powerful 
than the very Government of this 
country? 

Such would be the result if this vicious 
piece of legislation was passed. 





Rivers Needs No Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I rise in defense of a Member of the 
other side of the aisle, L. MENDEL RIVERs, 
of South Carolina. 
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Mr. Speaker, as a Member of this body, 
I take exception to the contents of an 
article by a well known Washington 
columnist on Monday of this week re- 
flecting on the character, the reputation, 
and the integrity of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. Mr. 
Rivers is a veteran Member of this 
House and enjoys the respect and con- 
fidence of all who know him. I have 
known him pleasantly during my mem- 
bership in the Congress. He is a dedi- 
cated ‘Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

While columnists make a livelihood of 
this kind of writing, it is the first time 
I have read such a criticism of Mr. 
Rivers. With his accustomed dignity, 
Mr. Rivers elects to treat such a tirade 
with quiet disdain. This is admirable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never traveled out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States, consequently, I am not defending 
myself or my record. However, I have 
complete confidence in Mr. Rivers, his 
judgment, his conduct, and his responsi- 
bility. I am sure he represents the best 
interests of the great Committee on 
Armed Services and of the Congress of 
this Nation in his travels. 

I am sure the people of South Carolina 
will not be swayed, in the slightest, by an 
unwarranted and highly inaccurate 
article. 





Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
face of the matter, it would appear that 
this body stands in rather a ridiculous 
position of now considering the importa- 
tion of Mexican farm labor. Last week 
we were engaged in assisting our unem- 
ployed in distressed areas and previously 
we were engaged in extending and rais- 
ing unemployment benefits—all hailed in 
turn by this administration as emergency 
matters of the greatest importance. I 
can well appreciate that our colleagues 
now approach the subject with trepida- 
tion and apologies. 

The subject of farm labor certainly 
deserves the consideration of the best 
Harvard minds in the White House and 
it would be well to include as much 
commonsense as possible. My own dis- 
trict, for instance, is one of the leading 
dairy areas of the New York City milk- 
shed. We are operating under a market- 
ing order that has effectively been ma- 
neuvered by the milk corporations in a 
manner that has all but eliminated the 
family farm. This situation, in my opin- 
ion, is extremely bad with 9 out of 16 of 
our family farms already added to the 
ranks of the unemployed at the present 
time. High costs have all but eliminated 
farm labor in the area and farm oper- 
ators in many cases cannot even afford 
the necessary machinery to put them- 
selves in a competitive position. There 
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has been much talk of committees and 
do-it-yourself, but no positive action, 

If this administration is sincere in its 
belief that unemployment should be 
curbed, the lot of the farmer improved 
and his economic position strengthened, 
I would respectfully suggest that we for- 
get about committees, investigations, and 
do-it-yourself programs; and that the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the com- 
plete authority heretofore extended him 
in these matters, correct the evils which 
the farmers are operating under—I refer 
to Marketing Order No. 27 in the New 
York-New Jersey marketing area. 





Rumanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
we observe the traditional national holi- 
day of the people of Rumania in com- 
memoration of that nation’s independ- 
ence and the formation of the kingdom 
of Rumania. Since Rumania is one of 
the unfortunate nations now held in 
bondage behind the Iron Curtain, it is 
especially significant that we cooperate 
with the Rumanian people throughout 
the world in energetically perpetuating 
their goal of eventual freedom for their 
oppressed nation. 

The Rumanian people and their vigor- 
ous monarch, King Michael, fought 
courageously to maintain their freedom 
before engulfment by the Soviet hordes 
in the closing days of World War II, and 
under the unfortunate wartime blunders 
of President Roosevelt and his advisers, 
Rumania and the other nations now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain suffered their 
present enslavement. 

We, as Members of the U.S. Congress, 
have an obligation to the cause of true 
freedom throughout the world to re- 
dedic ourselves on occasions such as 
this tothe proposition that Rumania and 
its fellow satellite nations will, as soon 
as practical, see a rebirth of freedom. 

Rumania has had a long, unique his- 
tory marked by numerous battles for 
survival, As is the case in all small na- 
tions, the danger of domination by huge 
neighbors has always been present, but 
the Rumanian people have maintained 
their spirit of resistance to oppression, 
their nationality, their culture, their dis- 
tinctive customs and observations, and 
they are maintaining them today. 

Mr. Speaker, as we commemorate the 
Rumanian national holiday, it is well 
for us to appreciate the Rumanian his- 
torical contributions but also to empha- 
size that we look forward to the future 
when these heroic people will once again 
share in true freedom and be permitted 
to establish a government of their own 
choice. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to 
commend the Americans of Rumanian 
ancestry for their great contributions to 
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the United States. They are honest, 
hardworking, dedicated people, who have 
made great contributions to the develop- 
ment of this country, just as their people 
in Europe for centuries who were the 
bulwark of Christianity against the Mos- 
lem invaders, and who always stood 
for sound principles in government, and 
freedom and legitimate nationalistic as- 
pirations for all men. 





Golden Spike Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant and dramatic events 
in the history of our Nation took place 
exactly 92 years ago today. I refer to 
the completion of the first transconti- 
nental railroad route in America. 

It was at high noon on May 10, 1869, 
that the famous Golden Spike was driven 
at a point called Promontory in the 
mountains north of the Great Salt Lake 
in my native and historic Utah, connect- 
ing the tracks of the Central Pacific— 
now the Southern Pacific—and the 
Union Pacific railroads. 

In order that nationwide recognition 
may be given to the 100th anniversary 
of this great achievement, I have asked 
the Postmaster General to issue a spe- 
cial stamp. By my advance request I 
hope to reserve 1969 for the observance 
of this spectacular and meaningful oc- 
casion which, even today, in the age of 
almost inconceivable scientific progress 
remains one of man’s greatest engineer- 
ing feats. 

But more important, at least as I see 
it, is the fact that it marked the begin- 
ning of a new and vital era of national 
development. Immense regions were 
opened up to farming, mining, lumber- 
ing, and manufacturing. Struggling, 
pioneer settlements found themselves 
linked to new life and growth. Distance 
was no longer a barrier to trade. 

Early in life my father taught me a 
respect for the importance of the rail- 
roads. He was a conductor on the 
Southern Pacific for 45 years and re- 
membered the days when towns sprang 
into being and commerce developed 
wherever the rails were laid down or were 
extended. Millions of acres of land were 
put under cultivation, and land values 
were multiplied. 

In short, the railroads encouraged ex- 
pansion at a time when both encourage- 
ment and expansion were sorely needed, 
and they have ever since been an indis- 
pensable part of everyday American life. 

When that first transcontinental rail 
route was completed, there were about 
50,000 miles of railroad in the entire 
United States. Today, a network of 
some 220,000 miles of railroad line and 
370,000 miles of track stretches between 
our cities and towns. And for all the 
vision of those who were present at the 
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driving of the golden spike, for all their 
faith in the future of transportation by 
railroad, I feel sure they would still 
marvel at the transportation job done by 
the railroads of 1961 and at the tre- 
mendous technological advancements 
which have been brought about in the 
industry. 

Last year, the class I railroads alone 
produced 572 billion ton-miles of freight 
service. This is the equivalent of moving 
nearly 9 tons of freight a mile each day 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. And in passenger service, 
they transported more than 325 million 
travelers. 

Altogether, the railroads today carry 
nearly half of the Nation’s intercity 
freight load, more than a fourth of all 
commercial passenger traffic and three- 
fourths of all nonlocal mail. It strikes 
me that it is worth remembering that 
were we ever to be without railroads our 
American way of life, based upon large- 
scale production and consumption, would 
be utterly impossible. 

In addition, of course, the railroads are 
major employers with some 800,000 peo- 
ple on their payroll. They provide work 
for many additional thousands through 
purchases of the Nation’s products to the 
healthy tune of $24 billion annually. 
And their tax payments average a billion 
dollars a year. 

This great transportation complex, 
representing a total investment of $36 
billion, is indeed a far cry from the rail- 
roads of 92 years ago. And it is reassur- 
ing to see the many evidences of the 
railroad industry’s determination to 
continue to move ahead. 

Thus it is that in taking this oppor- 
tunity to pay a tribute to these important 
facilities on which the welfare of our 
Nation is so dependent, I am also mindful 
of the fact that a further safeguard of 
the national interest would be an up- 
dated national transportation policy 
suited to a truly balanced transportation 
system. The new and growing demands 
of an expanding America have need of 
ever better transportation services and 
our total effort to that end is essential 
to the economy and defense of this 
Nation. 





Law Enforcement Speaks to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day, May 8, the second annual law ob- 
Servance exhibit was dedicated at the 
Philadelphia National Bank, Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, at 12:30 p.m. It was 
again sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association, 
law observance committee. This exhibit 
was entitled “Law Enforcement Speaks to 
Youth.” 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Robert F. Kennedy, in writing to 
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the chairman of the committee about the 
exhibit, said: 

Many persons who will see your exhibit 
will gain a new insight into the high caliber 
of law enforcement in our country. 


He also remarked in a letter attached 
to these remarks: 


The vigor, dedication, and skill of the Phil- 
adelphia chapter in making this unique 
contributior sets a high standard and an 
excellent example which I hope other public- 
spirited organizations will see fit to emulate. 


I have included a copy of the splendid 
remarks by Harry D. Shargel, Esq., the 
indefatigable chairman of the law ob- 
servance committee, as well as a memo- 
randum on the highlights of the exhibit 
and the personnel who participated. 

This type of program may well be a 
factor in the effort to reduce crime by 
encouraging the people to observe, re- 
spect, and obey the law: 


REMARKS BY HarRkY D. SHARGEL, CHAIRMAN, 
LAW OBSERVANCE COMMITTEE, May 8, 1961 


The Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter) through its law observance com- 
mittee is engaged in a year-round program 
to promote respect for law and those who 
enforce it. 

Our activities are designed to educate the 
public in the functions of the Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies; to urge 
the public to respect and uphold the law; 
and to improve the morale of law enforce- 
ment personnel, broaden their training, en- 
hance the prestige of law enforcement as 
a career and help attract the highest cali- 
ber of personnel to this field. We have pro- 
moted coordination among law enforcement 
agencies, prosecuting attorneys, the judici- 
ary, penologists and welfare organizations. 

As part of our endeavors we have caused 
posters to be displayed bearing the slogan, 
“The Law Protects You, Respect It, Uphold 
It, Obey It’; published a directory of law 
enforcement agencies; sponsored television 
programs designed to educate the public 
concerning the fine work of law enforcement 
agencies; organized coordination conferences 
among those concerned with crime and 
delinquency; arranged the distribution to 
teachers, parents and students of relevant 
literature; established a speakers’ bureau 
which furnishes speakers in furtherance of 
our program; arranged for the establishment 
of a degree course in police science and ad- 
ministration at Temple University and or- 
ganized exhibits. 

Today we inaugurate our second annual 
law observance exhibit under the theme of 
“Law Enforcement Speaks To Youth.” We 
have chosen to emphasize the message to 
youth because we live in a period of an ever- 
mounting crime rate among our young peo- 
ple. It is important that they realize the 
importance of law observance—that respect 
for law and law observance are essential to 
the preservation of America’s freedoms. 
They and all of us should become familiar 
with the fine work of each law enforcement 
agency and realize that the law enforcement 
agent, whether a local policeman, State offi- 
cial, or Federal agent, is a friend dedicated 
to public service and the protection of each 
of us. 

We want to make parents and children 
alike, aware of the fine career opportunities 
in the law enforcement field and to attract 
the best of our youth to seek this field as a 
career, The higher educational facilities 
available in this area through the degree 
course of police science and administration 
offered by the Community College of Temple 
University, and the courses in public admin- 
istration offered by the Fels Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania, emphasize the 
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high professional opportunities available to 
those who have the ambition, ability, and 
willingness to dedicate themselves to the 
public service. The opportunities for ad- 
vancement are unlimited. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
Philadelphia National Bank for making this 
space available and to especially commend 
the bank’s Vice President Charles Hoeflich 
and Federal Bureau of Investigation Field 
Supervisor Norris Harzenstein for organizing 
and coordinating this exhibit. 





MESSAGE FROM ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, READ aT DEDICATION CERE- 
MONIES, May 8, 1961 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1961. 
Mr. Harry D. SHARGEL, 
Federal Bar Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deak Mr. SHARGEL: The law observance 
committee of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association, in promoting re- 
spect for the law and those who enforce it, 
is making an outstanding contribution to 
law enforcement. 

I wish to express my appreciation and best 
wishes to the Philadelphia chapter in its 
latest endeavor to aid and assist law en- 
forcement. Many persons who will see your 
exhibit will gain a new insight into the high 
caliber of law enforcement in our country. 
The vigor, dedication, and skill of the Phila- 
delphia chapter in making this unique con- 
tribution sets a high standard and an excel- 
lent example which I hope other public 
spirited organizations will see fit to emulate. 

I wish you all success. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LAW OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT, 
“LAW ENFORCEMENT SPEAKS TO YOUTH” 


District attorney’s office: The display of 
the district attorney’s office focuses upon the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in Phila- 
delphia and specifically the relationship of 
the courts and the district attorney’s office 
in the handling and supervising of juveniles 
who find themselves in trouble with the law. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Extensive 
and dramatic exhibit depicting the training 
of special agents, identification through 
finger prints and scientific solution of a bank 
robbery. Portrays career opportunities for 
young people at various tasks at headquarters 
in Washington and at local office. Shows 
samples of educational materials furnished 
to schools, young people and parents, indus- 
try and police. Many of these will be avail- 
able to the public at the bank. The exhibit 
is keynoted by quotation from J. Edgar 
Hoover, “The American people can solve any 
problem they want if they wake up to the 
facts, and go into action.” This applies 
whether the problem is that of the mounting 
rate of crime or the dangers from com- 
munism. 

Fairmount Park guard: Feature canine 
corps with live dogs and trainers to depict 
their remarkable record in holding down 
crime and delinquency in park areas. Por- 
tray area of jurisdiction including 7,700 acres 
of park area, 60 miles of bridle paths, recrea- 
tion centers, playground and swimming 
areas. Also 85 miles of parkways and drives 
which carry a large amount of auto traffic 
in Philadelphia. 

Police department: The Philadelphia 
Police Department’s exhibits depict several 
facets of interest: the variety of civilian 
career opportunities in the department all 
the way from clerk-typist to administrative 
analyst; the new adjutant group, which was 
established to recruit and train promising 
young men for police work; additional educa- 
tion available to police of all ranks through 
the board of education, Community College 
of Temple University and Fels Institute of 
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the University of Pennsylvania; the applica- 
tion of electronic data processing to police 
work in analyzing the time, place, etc., of 
crime as well as anticipating where accidents 
are prone to happen; how to keep a business 
burglary proof; and an analysis of the occur- 
rence of accidents by day of the week. 
Pamphlets on how to aid police in preventing 
burglaries and on how to guard against shop- 
lifters will be distributed to the public. 
Literature relative to educational opportuni- 
ties for police will also be made available. 

Postal inspector: An exhibit furnished by 
the Bureau of the Chief Inspector, Post Office 
Department portrays the history of the 
postal inspection service beginning with its 
inception in 1737 when Benjamin Franklin 
was first appointed by the British Colonial 
Postmaster General as postmaster of Phil- 
adelphia and given the additional duties of 
regulating the several post offices and bring- 
ing the postmasters to account. The display 
shows an outline of functions and graphi- 
cally portrays the general areas of investi- 
gation: Post office burglaries, holdups of mail 
custodians, poisons and bombs sent through 
the mail, extensive direct mail selling of 
pornography, and fraudulent schemes by 
unscrupulous promoters. 


U.S. TREASURY ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Alcohol and tobacco tax: Will have photo- 
graphs of illicit alcohol and “moonshine” 
stills and contraband firearms. 

Coast Guard: Display depicts their en- 
forcement activities with relation to the 
safety and security of the port of Philadel- 
phia. 

Customs Bureau: Official photographs will 
show the smuggling of contraband into the 
United States by various schemes and 
devices. 

Secret Service: Will display genuine and 
counterfeit currency and photographs de- 
picting their work in the fields of counter- 
feiting and the protection of the President. 

WHYY-TV and radio: The exhibit depicts 
the use of educational television and radio 
as a weapon in the fight against delinquency 
and crime. 

DEDICATION OF THE LAW OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT, 

“Law ENFORCEMENT SPEAKS TO YOUTH” 


HOST 


Philadelphia National Bank, Frederick A. 
Potts, president; Charles Hoeflich, vice presi- 
dent. 

EXHIBITORS 

District attorney’s office: James C, Crum- 
lish, Jr., district attorney; Paul M. Chalfin, 
first assistant district attorney. 

Fairmount park guard: Francis C. Deegan, 
superintendent; Philip J. Cella, inspector. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Fred A. 
Frohbose, special agent in charge, Philadel- 
phia. 

Police department (Philadelphia): Albert 
N. Brown, commissioner; Howard R. Leary, 
deputy commissioner. 

Post Office Department: A. J. Harkins, 
postal inspector in charge, Philadelphia. 

Treasury Department: Alva M. Meyers, 
regional commissioner. Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax: Louis DeCarlo, assistant regional com- 
missioner. Coast Guard: Henry U. Scholl, 
captain of the port of Philadelphia. Cus- 
toms Bureau: Charles Beiswinger, customs 
agent in charge. Secret Service: Joseph P. 
Jordan, special agent in charge. 

WHYY-TV and Radio: Richard S. Burdick, 
managing director. 

Temple University Community College: 
Dr. William A. Schrag, dean. 

University of Pennsylvania Fels Institute: 
Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, director; Dr. Thom- 
as J. Davy, assistant director. 


SPONSOR 
Federal Bar Association: Thomas G. Meek- 
er, national president; A. S. Harzenstein, na- 
tional vice president, third district. 
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Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter): President, Congressman Herman 
Toll; first vice president, Harry D. Shargel; 
second vice president, Judge Earl Chudoff; 
third vice president, Russell J. Borden; 
treasurer, Herman R. Testan. 

Law observance committee: chairman, 
Harry D. Shargel, special assistant to general 
counsel; Military Clothing and Textile Sup- 
ply Agency. Members: David Berger, city 
solicitor; Paul M. Chalfin, first assistant dis- 
trict attorney, Philadelphia; Earl Chudoff, 
Judge, court of common pleas, Philadelphia; 
Louis DeCarlo, district coordinator of Treas- 
ury enforcement agencies; Ephraim Gom- 
berg, executive vice president, Philadelphia 
Crime Commission; Norris S. Harzenstein, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, field super- 
visor; James McGirr Kelly, assistant U.S. At- 
torney; Herman Toll, Member of U.S. House 
of Representatives; Harold K. Wood, judge, 
U.S. District Court. 

Community relations adviser; Milton A. 
Eisenberg, director of public relations, Yellow 
Cab Co., of Philadelphia. 

Adviser on radio and television: Martha A. 
Gable, director of radio and _ television, 
Philadelphia public schools. 

Adviser on municipal police problems: 
Howard R. Leary, deputy police commis- 
sioner, Police Department of Philadelphia. 





Goodby to Manlio Brosio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, two 
stories appear in the Washington Post 
today which, though unrelated, bear on 
a matter close to my heart. 

The first one appears on the editorial 
page, and I quote: 

Goopsy TO BrosiIo 

More than 5 years as Italian Ambassa- 
dor in Washington have earned Manlio 
Brosio a wealth of respect and a wide circle 
of friends. This blue-eyed native of Turin, 
once described by a Londoner as having “the 
look of an austere minor saint from a medie- 
val mural,” has been anything but austere 
in his relations here. An expert on the So- 
viet Union in the Stalin era, he has been 
a warm friend of the United States and an 
alert and effective representative of the in- 
terests of Italy. As he and Signora Brosio 
leave for their new assignment in France 
they will take with them a host of good 
wishes. 


The second appears on page Al6, and 
is a report of certain statements made by 
our distinguished colleague in the other 
House, the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas. The Senator deplores the policy of 
shifting our capable ambassadors from 
country to country after but 2 years’ 
service. 

We are fortunate that the Italian Gov- 
ernment is more liberal than ours, for 
we have had the privilege and pleasure 
of Ambassador Brosio’s representation 
for over 6 years. In that time he has 
done much—ofiicially and personally—to 
improve our already pleasant and 
healthy relations with his Government 
and country. “An alert and effective 
representative” of Italy and “a warm 
friend of the United States” describe him 
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well. I was perhaps more fortunate than 
many, for over these 6 years I came to 
know Manlio Brosio as a thoroughly de- 
lightful, understanding social associate, 
as a keenly intelligent, inspirational pro- 
fessional colleague. 

We shall all miss the distinguished 
Ambassador and his gracious lady. I 
shall miss them both, and I shall envy 
Paris. 





A Great American Marks an Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like today to join my colleagues in the 
Congress and millions of Americans 
across the Nation in wishing Godspeed 
to a great American who today celebrates 
his 37th anniversary of incomparable 
service to his fellow citizens. It was on 
May 10, 1924, that the then Attorney 
General, Harlan Stone called in young 
John Edgar Hoover and told him that 
he was to head up the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

From that date, the course of Ameri- 
can history was changed. Mr. Hoover 
took command of an agency which had 
become the haven for political hacks. He 
changed it promptly into a hard-working 
organization whose members produced— 
or got out. 

His first great job was to tackle the 
organized crime of the lawless decade. 
Under his forceful leadership the FBI 
developed into an agency capable of 
meeting the challenge of the Dillingers 
and their kind. Under his leadership 
the FBI became the scourge of the un- 
derworld and the guiding force in devel- 
oping sound and scientific police methods 
throughout America. 

To improve this universal police pro- 
tection to all of our citizens at every level 
of Government, Mr. Hoover established 
in 1935 the FBI Academy and since that 
time more than 4,000 outstanding police 
officers from every State have attended 
to improve their ability to cope with 
crime at the local level. 

Mr. Hoover and his many dedicated 
coworkers in the Bureau have held thou- 
sands of conferences with police officers 
throughout the country, designed to 
bring to the local level the know-how 
and organizational ability built up with- 
in the FBI itself. 

In a real sense of the word, Mr. 
Hoover’s personality has been stamped 
on law enforcement agencies every- 
where. 

During World War II the already 
heavy burden carried by the FBI was 
increased to include counterespionage 
and sabotage work within this country. 
Again, his men made spectacular con- 
tributions to the Nation and its safety. 
As a result of careful, scientific work by 
the Bureau there was not a single case 
of enemy-inspired sabotage in our World 
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War II defense effort within the conti- 
nental United States. 

Since then his men have been hard at 
work protecting the American people 
against the inroads made by commu- 
nism. His men uncovered the plot and 
developed the evidence which brought to 
justice the atomic spies, Julius and Anna 
Rosenberg. His agents have been active 
in trying to prevent subversives from in- 
vading the Government to destroy its 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Speaker, a man like J. Edgar 
Hoover did not win this high position of 
esteem he holds with his fellow citizens 
today by being a great personality, a 
great politician or even a fine adminis- 
trator. He has won that position be- 
cause he has done the job so well. He 
has held the post now for 37 years. If 
he wishes, I am sure that the American 
people will want him to keep it another 
37. 





The Lillian Diebold Poling Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday, May 14, is Mother’s Day, 
founded over 40 years ago. For the past 
27 years the American Mothers Commit- 
tee, Inc., has had as one of its major 
functions the selection of an outstanding 
mother to be honored annually. This 
committee is dedicated to the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the moral and 
spiritual foundations of the American 
home and to give to the observance of 
Mother’s Day a spiritual quality which 
highlights the standards of ideal mother- 
hood in the significant role of the mother 
in the home, the community, the Nation, 
and the world. The committee, a non- 
profit organization, is recognized by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce—and each 
year the Mother of the Year is graciously 
received at the White House. Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover has said, “The fact that 
the American Mothers Committee, Inc., 
has indicated its determination to take 
action on a problem nationwide in scope 
and bearing the seeds of great danger 
to the future of our country is most 
encouraging.” 

With the cooperation of Governors, 
educators, civic leaders, and major or- 
ganizations, each State selects from 
many worthy nominees its choice for 
the State mother. This is a fact of 
which each Member of this body is per- 
sonally aware because many of the won- 
derful women from each district have 
been so honored. From these fine wom- 
en the American mother is chosen after 
prayerful consideration by a national 
jury. This year, in addition to the na- 
tional mother just announced this week, 
the committee will pay tribute to the 
president, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling, naming 
her their first honorary president. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-one has 
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been declared the Lillian Diebold Pol- 
ing Year. Numerous tributes will be 
paid to this remarkable 81-year-old 
mother. As a fellow Ohioan, it gives 
me great pleasure to call attention to 
her achievements. 

Fourscore years and one. And all but 
her very young childhood years have 
been dedicated to the service of human- 
ity. Lillian Diebold Poling was born on 
May 7, 1880, in Canton, Ohio, and edu- 
cated in the schools of that city. She 
received her certificate for teaching in 
home economics from the University of 
Ohio, in Columbus. At a very early age 
her interest was centered upon the home 
and the great need for improving the 
living conditions of the underprivileged. 
In Canton, Ohio, with this thought up- 
permost in her mind, she became chair- 
man of an Americanization committee, 
organized a nursery during the flu epi- 
demic of World War I, and as a teacher 
of home economics in a schoo] district 
with 14 nationalities she founded the 
Little Nell House. Here young girls were 
given instruction in homemaking and 
the boys were taught worthwhile 
trades—they helped build the Little Nell 
House. As this indomitable young 
woman went about her teaching, the 
need for adequate meals for little chil- 
dren drew her attention. She pioneered 
in the Middle West the program of serv- 
ing milk to underprivileged children in 
the public schools. But it was to all 
humanity that she was devoted. From 
the neglected and undernourished chil- 
dren to the young girls in need of coun- 
seling and direction, and then to the 
older forgotten mothers—shut-ins in 
rospitals and institutions, no longer re- 
membered by their families, with few 
pleasures in their daily lives—these were 
another concern of Lillian Poling. 

In Philadelphia she founded the re- 
ligion-in-life group, bringing together 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish women 
for the purpose of interfaith understand- 
ing. Now for nearly a decade she has 
been president of the American Mothers 
Committee. To her determination to 
develop and strengthen the moral and 
spiritual foundation of the homes of 
America goes the major credit for the 
basic program of the committee—fam- 
ily life institutes and counselor mother- 
hood services, reaching young mothers 
with preschool-age children, helping 
them with the problems of their new 
lives and in the rearing of their little 
ones—the future hope of America. 

At the age of 81, this most remark- 
able woman, in addition to her duties 
as the wife of one of the world’s most 
prominent ministers and editors, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, sustains a daily sched- 
ule of activities that would tax the stam- 
ina of a 60-year-old. Mrs. Poling’s chief 
interests and activities have always cen- 
tered in the church. She has organized 
and conducted praye~ groups, taught 
Sunday school classes and for several 
years, served as president of the inter- 
national and interdenominational Wom- 
an’s Board of Home Missions. Her 
achievement with her own family is a 
beacon light for all, bringing to her the 
recognition of her State. In 1945 she 
was chosen the Pennsylvania mother of 
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the year. Dr. and Mrs. Poling are the 
parents of eight wonderful children. 

In 1955 Mrs. Poling was awarded the 
medallion of honor of the Women’s In- 
ternational Exposition as a woman of 
achievement for that year. Already in 
1961 Stetson University, of De Land, Fla., 
has conferred upon Lillian Poling the 
university’s distinguished service award. 
On November 2 a testimonial dinner will 
be given in her honor in the Sert Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

We salute this illustrious mother, Lil- 
lian Diebold Poling, president of the 
American Mothers Committee, Inc.: 


Gop FASHIONED HER 


He took the laughter of a child, 

A naiad’s grace; a spirit kind 

And innocent; a voice as mild 

As waters deep, 

And whatsoe’er was undefiled 

To have and keep. 

All things soever pure and good 

By mortals known or understood; 

All charms of healthful solitude 

And social grace; 

He mingled in divinest mood 

To light her face. 

He took the softness of the dove 

To make her gentle; looked above 

As if to catch the glamor of angelic art, 
And then He breathed a mother’s love 
Into her heart. 





Proposed KLM Airline Concession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add a word to what has already 
been so ably said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] 
yesterday in the Recorp on page 7673, 
regarding the proposed approval by the 
United States of an air route to Los 
Angeles for the Dutch-flag line KLM. 

If the State Department justifies each 
fresh concession to Dutch diplomatic 
pressure on the ground that the con- 
cession will remove friction, I do not see 
how it can ever end. We cannot con- 
tinue to reward the Dutch for creating 
the friction. 

There is another element of the Dutch 
campaign for Los Angeles rights which 
I find deeply disturbing. It has been al- 
leged that the Dutch have been in fla- 
grant violation of the capacity and fre- 
quency clauses of the 1957 agreement, 
ever since that agreement was signed. I 
am advised that this is not a matter 
which is disputed on the United States 
side. I understand that even the State 
Department concedes that the Dutch are 
in violation of the 1957 agreement. 

Under these circumstances, why do we 
not say—“The United States will not 
negotiate regarding Los Angeles until 
KLM comes into compliance with the 
capacity and frequency clauses of the 
1957 agreement”? If KLM is operating 
more than four times as many flights to 
and from the United States as can be 
justified under the agreement, the State 
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Department at the very least should cer- 
tainly bring this situation under control 
before discussing the Los Angeles route 
for KLM. 





Rumanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the average man on the 
street has become familiar with many 
strange new countries since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Rumania, how- 
ever, remains relatively unknown. In- 
deed to many people the word suggests 
haunting melodies played on the violin 
but little else. Even the geographical 
location of this country of 17 million 
people is remote—it is east of Hungary 
and west of the Black Sea with the 
Danube flowing along its southern 
border. 

Even less known is the history of Ru- 
mania. Since the beginning of modern 
times, Rumania has been overrun again 
and again by Huns, Goths, Turks, and 
others. For nearly 700 years, from the 
13th to the 19th centuries, they lived 
under the harsh rule of the Ottoman 
Empire. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts during the last century they 
finally achieved independence on May 
10, 1877. This is the date which we 
commemorate. Unfortunately, their 
freedom was not to endure. In Decem- 
ber 1947 King Michael was forced to 
abdicate under Communist pressure and 
the country is now completely dominated 
by the U.S.S.R. The Russians “liber- 
ated” Rumania primarily to make use 
of its rich oil reserves. 

Since the country is so far removed 
from the lives of most Americans—the 
question may be asked—why is Ruma- 
nian Independence Day being celebrated 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America? 

The answer can be found in the quo- 
tation from John Donne— 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main; any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


Like the Poles, the Hungarians, and 
other mid-European peoples, the Ru- 
manians loved freedom and fought gal- 
lantly and stubbornly for it. Their un- 
fortunate position, flanked on every side 
by greedy and unscrupulous neighbors, 
has doomed them to subservience time 
after time. 

Just as John Donne reflects that the 
death of one person diminishes all of hu- 
manity, so the loss of freedom in one 
country, even though a small and remote 
one, is a loss of freedom to all mankind. 

How can we encourage people suffer- 
ing under foreign domination as the 
Rumanians are today? One way is by 
being very conscious, very aware of our 
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own privileges. Such dedicated men as 
Comdr. Alan Shepard are an inspira- 
tion to all who love freedom. But his 
achievement was only possible because 
he had complete faith in the vigilance 
of the hundreds of other people working 
on the Project Mercury. In the same 
way we cannot for one moment be un- 
mindful of our responsibilities. Wecan- 
not, as participants in the government 
of this great Nation, “cut corners” or in 
any way jeopardize those values which 
differentiate our system of government 
from the communistic system. 

There is another reason for our aware- 
ness of the plight of captured nations. 
Here in the security of the United States, 
long accustomed to our advantages, 
there is a tendency to use such words 
as “freedom” and “justice” lightly. In 
our efforts to be tolerant of all opinions 
we sometimes become fuzzy minded. 
Tolerance is an innate part of our 
philosophy of government but it requires 
thorough knowledge. When we fail to 
be cognizant of the real meaning of such 
words as freedom and justice, we can 
quickly clear our minds by observing the 
plight of a conquered people. There is 
nothing indistinct about the difference 
between our system of government and 
that of the so-called people’s republics. 
This is an euphemistic term for a govern- 
ment which is not of the people, nor by 
the people, nor for the people, but on the 
people. 

We must keep faith with the Rumani- 
ans, and the other captive nations in 
bondage. The Rumanians, who have 
continued the struggle for freedom over 
the centuries can be trusted to keep up 
their resistance to this sinister new 
ideology. We cannot be an island entire 
of ourselves, we cannot forget the ordeal 
of this small and remote country, we 
must offer all encouragement to these 
valiant people. 

This is why Congressmen of widely 
divergent racial backgrounds come down 
to the well of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America to 
commemorate Rumanian Independence 
Day for a nation which today is without 
independence. 





Rumanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
turbulent history of Eastern Europe 
May 10 is one of the most glorious of 
dates. For on that day 84 years ago, 
the Rumanian people achieved their 
long sought independence. 

One of the richest countries, one of 
the largest in area and population, Ru- 
mania had for centuries been a part of 
the Roman, then the Ottoman, Empire. 
In the 19th century the Sultan’s grip 
was at last loosened, and the Balkans 
broke free. In 1877 while the Turks 
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were engaged in a defensive war against 
the Russians, Rumanian leaders took 
their destiny into their own hands and 
proclaimed their independence from 
Turkey. Thus, 1,776 years after its be- 
ginnings as a Roman colony, Rumania 
was a nation of free people. 

For 64 years she remained free; but 
in the last 20 years she has again been 
under the yoke—first of the Germans, 
then of the Russians. 

Today in their Communist-dominated 
homeland, unhappy Rumanians cannot 
publicly observe their most important 
national holiday. But in their hearts, 
I know they join with me and my Ru- 
manian friends everywhere in the free 
world in celebrating this historic occa- 
sion. May the day soon come when 
Rumania will again be a free and in- 
dependent nation. 





The Centre Daily Times, State College, 
Pa., Launches a Campaign as a Public 
Service To Revive the Grand Old 
American Custom of Displaying Old 
Glory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the early part of this century the time- 
honored American custom of displaying 
the Stars and Stripes from homes and 
business establishments was observed 
with pride and fervor on many national 
holidays. In recent years the custom 
has been abandoned to the extent that it 
has prompted the burning question by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate: 

What has happened to the exultant surge 
of pride in the hearts of Americans when 
anywhere the Stars and Stripes are unfurled? 


Dr. Harris’ piercing question has been 
echoed by many Americans who deplore 
the lack of ardor for displaying our 
national emblem on various days of the 
year when a tribute to the American flag 
by every family would not only be highly 
appropriate but also warmly commended 
as further evidence of love of country. 

Despite a negligent attitude regard- 
ing public display of Old Glory, there is 
none of us who lacks thrill in reading the 
following stanza from the stirring poem 
by Henry Holcomb Bennett titled “The 
Flag Goes By—Hats Off.” 

Along the streets there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats Off! 

The flag is passing by. 


It is realized that on certain occasions 
such as parades or celebrations involving 
military units, the flag is displayed and 
heads uncovered as it passes by thus 
creating the impression that deep 
reverence for Old Glory has never been 
at greater heights. 
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On the other hand, since the close of 
World War I, the custom of displaying 
our national emblem from homes and 
business establishments has vanished to 
the extent that our negligent attitude is 
an indictment on this generation. As a 
matter of fact, criticism is being voiced 
throughout the Nation over the abandon- 
ment of the grand old custom of unfurl- 
ing the Stars and Stripes from nearly 
every American home on important na- 
tional holidays. 

In my congressional district the Centre 
Daily Times, State College, Pa., one 
of the prominent daily newspapers in 
central Pennsylvania, has launched a 
campaign for what it terms “a chance 
for reviving a rich American custom.” 

Beginning its campaign with an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 29, 
1961, issue, the Centre Daily Times has 
made available to its readers at the cost 
of $3 postpaid, a flag kit which includes 
a 3- by 5-foot, 50-star flag with a 6-foot 
brass-jointed hardwood staff with top 
decoration, halyard, and metal window 
socket. 

Reminding its readers on the handy 
order blank printed in the form of a 
coupon that ‘“‘The Crusade for Freedom 
Starts Right at Your Door,” the Centre 
Daily Times urges “‘Fly this flag which we 
offer you at cost as a public service.” In 
addition, there is listed a total of 11 na- 
tional holidays when the flag should fly 
from every home in the Nation. 

In congratulating the publishers of the 
Centre Daily Times in its campaign to 
overcome complacency regarding public 
display of the flag, I hope that other 
newspapers and business firms in the 
Nation will conduct similar campaigns 
designed to revive the honored custom of 
publicly displaying our national emblem. 
Such concerted action can succeed in 
carrying the following message of the 
Centre Daily Times to every hamlet in 
our Nation: 

Let none say America is losing the spirit 
of freedom, or that her people are growing 
soft and complacent. Fly the new 50-star 
flag at your home on every holiday. The 
more homes that fly our flag * * * the more 
the whole world will know that the Spirit 
of '76 is just as fresh in our hearts today as 
it was 185 years ago. 


The editorial previously referred to 
follows: 


[From the Centre Daily Times, Apr. 29, 1961] 


A CHANCE FOR REVIVING A RICH AMERICAN 
CusToMm 


(An editorial) 


It wasn’t too many years ago that the 
American flag was flown proudly from vir- 
tually every home, every place of business in 
the United States. 

And, in Centre County, it was particularly 
noticeable. 

On every national holiday of importance, 
anyone traveling the streets was reminded 
of the occasion as flag after flag came into 
view, lined up, as it were, as emphasis on 
the rich traditions which it signified. 

The most beautiful flag in the world— 
the Stars and Stripes—still flies proudly over 
military installations, Government and pub- 
lic buildings at all times. But it’s just plain 
absent at most homes and most places of 
business. 

We believe the flag should fly on every 
home in Centre County on, at least, our na- 
tional holidays. We believe it’s a patriotic 
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duty for everyone to return to the heart- 
warming custom. It’s one way our Nation, 
our county and the communities within it, 
through its citizens, can show our ideological 
opponents that the Spirit of "76 is just as 
strong in American hearts today as it was 185 
years ago. 

And we believe, too, that failure to fly the 
flag is due more to lack of opportunity to fly 
the proper flag than a lack of patriotism. 
Indeed, we’d guess few homes have available 
the 50-star flag. 

That’s why the Centre Daily Times has 
obtained a quantity of handsome 50-star 
flags. Their size is suitable for flying from 
front porch or window. We offer these 
8- by 5-foot flags in kits which include flag, 
staff and metal socket for mounting. And 
we offer these kits to our readers at cost 
as a public service. The price of the com- 
plete kit is only $3. 

We believe that the people of Centre 
County will respond to this wonderful 
chance to buy and fly the flag. We hope 
that all civic groups will encourage their 
members to respond. 

No reward can be greater than to help 
bring about a revival of the old heartwarm- 
ing custom of flying the Stars and Stripes 
proudly on all our national holidays and 
other days set aside to honor those who 
have died for it. Decoration Day on May 30, 
Flag Day on June 14 and Independence Day 
on July 4 provide early opportunities for 
“Long May It Wave” observances. 

It’s a timely move, too, in these times 
of tension when the press of selfish interests 
and unrest elsewhere may pressure us into 
forgetting the basic inspiration which we 
all need if we’re to remain free and, indeed, 
if we’re to strengthen that freedom. 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, Ru- 
mania has been the source of contention 
for many centuries between Western and 
Eastern forces. Containing territorially 
the mouth of the Danube, this great ar- 
tery into the heart of Europe, the Ru- 
manian nation has passed under the 
suzerainty of Hungary, Russia, Austria, 
the Ottoman Empire, and Poland. Its 
aspirations for independence were not 
realized until the great powers were en- 
gaged in a struggle among themselves. 
At that time only was Rumania able 
to declare itself at war with the Ottoman 
regime, the dominating power then, and 
to declare itself independent. The date 
was May 10, 1877. 

From that time on, the Rumanian 
people have celebrated that date as their 
official national holiday, a day always to 
be cherished. Coincidentally, too, this 
day, May 10, marks the emergence of the 
kingdom of Rumania. For, on May 10, 
1881, the elected Prince Carol was pro- 
claimed king. 

Today, we in America must celebrate 
this momentous self-determination of 
an ethnic group for the people of Ru- 
mania since they are prohibited from 
honoring this holiday by their Commu- 
nist overlords. Let us hope that once 
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more the yoke of captivity will be over- 
thrown and that Rumania will stand free 
and independent among the freedom- 
loving nations of the world. 





Address by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy at the University of Georgia 
Law School, May 6, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most eloquent and inspiring state- 
ments on the problem of civil rights that 
I have ever seen was the address de- 
livered by the distinguished Attorney 
General of the United States, the Honor- 
able Robert F. Kennedy, on May 6, 1961, 
at the Law Day exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Law School, Athens, 
Ga. 

The courage and candor and, I believe, 
understanding with which the Attorney 
General spoke in Georgia are clear evi- 
dence of the intention of President 
Kennedy’s administration to uphold the 
rule of law and the Constitution of the 
United States in the field of human 
rights. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
Attorney General’s address on this occa- 
sion will come to be regarded as one of 
the finest affirmations in many years of 
the American tradition of equal rights 
under the law. 

The text of the address follows: 


ApprRESS By HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Prepared for delivery at the Law Day exer- 
cises of the University of Georgia Law 
School) 


For the first time since becoming Attorney 
General, over 3 months ago, I am making 
something approaching a formal speech, and 
I am proud that it is in Georgia. Two 
months ago I had the very great honor to 
present to the President, Donald Eugene Mc- 
Gregor, of Brunswick, Ga. Donald McGregor 
came to Washington to receive the Young 
American Medal for Bravery. In 12 bad 
hours, he led a family of four to safety from 
a yacht which broke up in high seas off the 
Georgia coast. He impressed all of us who 
met him with his quiet courage. And, as the 
President said, Donald McGregor is a fine 
young American—one of a long line of 
Georgians who have, by their courage, set an 
outstanding example for their fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

They have told me that when you speak 
in Georgia you should try to tie yourself to 
Georgia and the South, and even better, 
claim some Georgia kinfolk. There are a lot 
of Kennedys in Georgia. But as far as I can 
tell, I have no relatives here and no direct 
ties to Georgia, except one. This State gave 
my brother the biggest percentage majority 
of any State in the Union and in this last 
election that was even better than kinfolk. 

MUST PRESERVE FREEDOMS 

We meet at this great university, in this 
old State, the fourth of the Original Thir- 
teen, to observe Law Day. 


In his proclamation urging us to observe 
this day, the President emphasized two 
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thoughts. He pointed out that to remain 
free the people must “cherish their freedoms, 
understand the responsibilities they entail, 
and nurture the will to preserve them.” He 
then went on to point out that “law is the 
strongest link between man and freedom.” 

I wonder in how many countries of the 
world people think of law as the “link be- 
tween man and freedom.” We know that in 
many, law is the instrument of tyranny, and 
people think of law as little more than the 
will of the state, or the party, not of the 
people. 

And we know, too, that throughout the 
long history of mankind, man has had to 
struggle to create a system of law and of gov- 
ernment in which fundamental freedoms 
would be linked with the enforcement of 
justice. We know that we cannot live to- 
gether without rules which tell us what is 
right and what is wrong, what is permitted 
and what is prohibited. We know that it is 
law which enables men to live together, that 
creates order out of chaos. We know that 
law is the glue that holds civilization to- 
gether. 


ACCEPT COURT DECISIONS 


And, we know that if one man’s rights are 
denied, the rights of all are endangered. In 
our country the courts have a most im- 
portant role in safeguarding these rights. 
The decisions of the courts, however much 
we might disagree with them, in the final 
analysis must be followed and respected. If 
we disagree with a court decision and, there- 
after, irresponsibly assail the court and defy 
its rulings, we challenge the foundations of 
our society. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia set forth 
this proposition quite clearly in 1949 in the 
case of Crumb vy. the State (205 Ga. 547-552). 
The court, referring to U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions, said there and I quote: 

“And whatever may be the individual 
opinion of the members of this court as 
to the correctness, soundness, and wisdom of 
these decisions, it becomes our duty to yield 
thereto just as the other courts of this State 
must accept and be controlled by the deci- 
sions and mandates of this court. This be- 
ing a government of law and not by men, 
the jury commissioners in their official con- 
duct are bound by the foregoing ruling of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
notwithstanding any personal opinion, 
hereditary instinct, natural impulse or geo- 
graphical tradition to the contrary.” 

Respect for the law—in essence that is 
the meaning of Law Day—and every day must 
be Law Day or else our society will collapse. 

The challenge which international com- 
munism hurls against the rule of law is 
very great. For the past 2 weeks I have been 
engaged, for a good part of my time, in work- 
ing with General Taylor, Admiral Burke, and 
Mr. Dulles, to assess the recent events in 
Cuba and determine what lessons we can 
learn for the future. 


COMMUNISM CHALLENGES LAW 


It already has become crystal clear in our 
study that as the President has stated so 
graphically, we must reexamine and reorient 
our forces of every kind. Not just our mili- 
tary forces, but all our techniques and out- 
look here in the United States. We must 
come forward with the answer of how a 
nation, devoted to freedom and individual 
rights and respect for the law, can stand 
effectively against an implacable enemy who 
plays by different rules and knows only 
the law of the jungle. With the answer to 
this rests our future—our destiny—as a na- 
tion and as a people. 

The events of the last few weeks have 
demonstrated that the time has long since 
passed when the people of the United States 
can be apathetic about their belief and re- 
spect for the law and about the necessity of 
placing our own house in order. As we turn 
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to meet our enemy, to look him full in the 
face, we cannot afford feet of clay or an 
arm of glass. 

Let me speak to you about three major 
areas of difficulty within the purview of my 
responsibilities that sap our national 
strength, that weaken our people, that re- 
quire our immediate attention. 


CRIME SAPS NATIONAL STRENGTH 


In too many major communities of our 
country, organized crime has become big 
business. It knows no State lines. It drains 
off millions of dollars of our national wealth, 
infecting legitimate businesses, labor unions, 
and even sports. Tolerating organized crime 
promotes the cheap philosophy that every- 
thing is a racket. It promotes cynicism 
among adults. It contributes to the con- 
fusion of the young and to the increase of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is not the gangster himself who is of 
concern. It is what he is doing to our cities, 
our communities, our moral fiber. Ninety 
percent of the major racketeers would be 
out of business by the end of this year if 
the ordinary citizen, the businessman, the 
union official, and the public authority stood 
up to be counted and refused to be cor- 
rupted. 

This is a problem for all America, not just 
the FBI or the Department of Justice. Un- 
less the basic attitude changes here in this 
country, the rackets will prosper and grow. 
Of this I am convinced. 

The racketeers, after all, are professional 
criminals. But, there are the amateurs— 
men who have law-abiding backgrounds and 
respectable positions, who, nevertheless, 
break the law of the land. We have been 
particularly concerned lately in the Depart- 
ment of Justice about the spread of illegal 
price fixing. I would say to you, however, it 
is merely symptomatic of many other prac- 
tices commonly accepted in business life. 

Our investigations show that in an alarm- 
ing number of areas of the country business- 
men have conspired in secret to fix prices, 
made collusive deals with union officials, de- 
frauded their customers and even in some 
instances cheated their own Government. 


COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE BEST HOPE FOR 
FREEDOM 


Our enemies assert that capitalism en- 
slaves the worker and will destroy itself. It 
is our national faith that the system of com- 
petitive enterprise offers the best hope for 
individual freedom, social development, and 
economic growth. 

Thus, every businessman who cheats on 
his taxes, fixes prices, or underpays his labor, 
every union official who makes a collusive 
deal, misuses union funds, damages the free 
enterprise system in the eyes of the world 
and does a disservice to the millions of 
honest Americans in all walks of life. 

Where we have evidence of violation of 
laws by the respectables, we will take action 
against the individuals involved, as well as 
against their companies. But in the end, 
this also is not a situation which can be 
cured by the Department of Justice. It can 
only be cured by the business and unions 
themselves. 

The third area is the one that affects us 
all the most directly—civil rights. 


CONFLICT OF LAW AND LOCAL CUSTOMS 


The hardest problems of all in law en- 
forcement are those involving a conflict of 
law and local customs. History has recorded 
many occasions when the moral sense of a 
nation produced judicial decisions, such as 
the 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, which required difficult local adjust- 
ments. 

I have many friends in the U.S. Senate who 
are southerners. Many of these friendships 
stem from my work as counsel for the Senate 
Rackets Committee, headed by Senator JoHN 
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McCLELLAN of Arkansas for whom I have 
the greatest admiration and affection. 

If these southern friends of mine are rep- 
resentative southerners, and I believe they 
are, I do not pretend that they believe with 
me on everything or that I agree with them 
on everything. But, knowing them as I 
do, I am convinced of this: 

Southerners have a special respect for 
candor and plain talk. They certainly don’t 
like hypocrisy. So, in discussing this third 
major problem, I must tell you candidly 
what our policies are going to be in the field 
of civil rights and why. 

First let me say this: the time has long 
since arrived when loyal Americans must 
measure the impact of their actions beyond 
the limits of their own towns or States. For 
instance, we must be quite aware of the fact 
that 50 percent of the countries in the United 
Nations are not white; that around the world, 
in Africa, South America, and Asia, people 
whose skins are a different color than ours 
are on the move to gain their measure of 
freedom and liberty. 

From the Congo to Cuba, from South Viet- 
nam to Algiers, in India, Brazil, and Iran, 
men and women and children are straight- 
ening their backs and listening, to the evil 
promises of Communist tyranny and the 
honorable promises of Anglo-American lib- 
erty. And those people will decide not only 
their future but how the cause of freedom 
fares in the world. 

In the United Nations we are striving to 
establish a rule of law instead of a rule of 
force. In that forum and elsewhere around 
the world our deeds will speak for us. 

In the worldwide struggle, the graduation 
at this University of Charleyne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes will without question aid 
and assist the fight against Communist po- 
litical infiltration and guerrilla warfare. 


AMERICANS LIVE BY RULE OF LAW 


When parents send their children to school 
this fall in Atlanta, peaceably and in accord- 
ance with the rule of law, barefoot Burmese 
and Congolese will see before their eyes 
Americans living by the rule of law. 

The conflict of views over the original de- 
cision in 1954 and our recent move in Prince 
Edward County is understandable. The de- 
cision in 1954 required action of the most 
difficult, delicate, and complex nature, going 
to the heart of southern institutions. I know 
a little of this. I live in Virginia. I studied 
law at the University of Virginia. I have 
been privileged to know many able southern 
soldiers, scholars, lawyers, jurists, journalists, 
and political leaders who have enriched our 
national life. From them I have drawn 
some understanding of the South, but my 
knowledge is nothing to yours. 

It is now being said that the Department 
of Justice is attempting to close all public 
schools in Virginia because of the Prince 
Edward situation. This is not true, nor is 
the Prince Edward suit a threat against 
local control. 

We are maintaining the orders of the 
courts. We are doing nothing more nor less. 
And if any one of you were in my position 
you would do likewise for it would be re- 
quired by your oath of office. You might not 
want to do it, you might not like to do it, 
but you would do it. 

For I cannot believe that anyone can sup- 
port a principle which prevents more than 
a thousand of our children in one county 
from attending public school—especially 
when this step was taken to circumvent the 
orders of the court. 

Our position is quite clear. 
holding the law. Our action does not 
threaten local control. The Federal Govern- 
ment would not be running the schools in 
Prince Edward County any more than it is 
running the University of Georgia or the 
schools in my State of Massachusetts. 


We are up- 
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In this case—in all cases—I say to you 
today that if the orders of the court are cir- 
cumvented, the Department of Justice will 
act. 

We will not stand by or be aloof. We will 
move. 

Here on this campus, not half a year ago, 
you endured a difficult ordeal. And when 
your moment of truth came, the voices cry- 
ing ‘force’ were overridden by the voices 
pleading for reason. 

And for this, I pay my respects to your 
Governor, your legislature, and most particu- 
larly to you, the students and faculty of the 
University of Georgia. And Isay, you are the 
wave of the future—not those who cry panic. 
For the country’s future you will and must 
prevail. 


ACCEPT 1954 COURT DECISION 


I happen to believe that the 1954 decision 
was right. But, my belief does not matter, 
it is the law. Some of you may believe the 
decision was wrong. That does not matter. 
It is the law. And we both respect the law. 
By facing this problem honorably, you have 
shown to all the world that we Americans 
are moving forward together, solving this 
problem, under the rule of law. 

An integral part of all this is that we make 
a total effort to guarantee the ballot to every 
American of voting age, in the North, as well 
as in the South. The right to vote is the 
easiest of all rights to grant. The spirit of 
our democracy, the letter of our Constitution 
and our laws require that there be no further 
delay in the achievement of full freedom to 
vote for all. Our system demands upon the 
fullest participation of all its citizens. 

The problem between the white and col- 
ored people is a problem for all sections of 
the United States. And as I have said, I 
believe there has been a great deal of hypoc- 
risy in dealing with it. In fact, I found 
when I came to the Department of Justice 
that I need look no further to find evidence 
of this. 


GOVERNMENT ACTS TO HALT DISCRIMINATION 


I found that very few Negroes were em- 
ployed above a custodial level. There were 
950 lawyers working in the Department of 
Justice in Washington, and only 10 of them 
were Negroes. At the same moment the 
lawyers of the Department of Justice were 
bringing legal action to end discrimination, 
that same discrimination was being practiced 
within the Department itself. 

At a recent review for the visiting leader 
of a new African state, there was only one 
Negro in the guard of honor. At the Bureau 
of the Budget, Negroes were used only for 
custodial work. 

The Federal Government is taking steps to 
correct this. 

Financial leaders from the East who de- 
plore discrimination in the South belong 
to institutions where no Negroes or Jews 
are allowed and their children attend private 
schools where no Negro students are en- 
rolled. Union officials criticize Southern 
leaders and yet practice discrimination with 
their unions. Government officials belong to 
private clubs in Washington where Negroes 
including ambassadors are not welcomed 
even at mealtime. 

My firm belief is that if we are to make 
progress in this area—if we are to be truly 
great as a Nation, then we must make sure 
that nobody is denied an opportunity be- 
cause of race, creed, or color. We pledge, by 
example, to take action in our own backyard, 
the Department of Justice, we pledge to move 
to protect the integrity of the courts in the 
administration of justice. In all this, we 
ask your help, we need your assistance. 


ADVOCATES REASON AND RULE OF LAW 


I come to you today and I shall come to 
you in the years ahead to advocate reason 
and the rule of law. 
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It is in this spirit that since taking office 
I have conferred many times with respon- 
sible public officials and civic leaders in the 
South on specific situations. I shall con- 
tinue to do so. I do not expect them al- 
ways to agree with my view of what the 
law requires, but I believe they share my re- 
spect for the law. We are trying to achieve 
amicable, voluntary solutions without going 
to court. These discussions have ranged 
from voting and school cases to incidents of 
arrest which might lead to violence. 

We have sought to be helpful to avert 
violence and to get voluntary compliance. 
When our investigations indicate there has 
been a violation of law, we have asked re- 
sponsible officials to take steps themselves to 
correct the situation. In some instances this 
has happened. When it has not, we have 
had to take legal action. 

These conversations have been devoid of 
bitterness or hate. They have been carried 
on with mutual respect, understanding, and 
good will. National unity is essential and 
before taking any legal action, we will, where 
appropriate, invite the southern leaders to 
make their views known in these cases. 

WARNS AGAINST ANOTHER LITTLE ROCK 

We, the American people, must avoid an- 
other Little Rock, or another New Orleans. 
We cannot afford them. It is not only that 
such incidents do incalculable harm to the 
children involved and to the relations among 
people. It is not only that such convulsions 
seriously undermine respect for law and 
order, and cause serious economic and moral 
damage. Such incidents hurt our country 
in the eyes of the world. We just cannot 
afford another Little Rock or another New 
Orleans. 

For on this generation of Americans falls 
the full burden of proving to the world 
that we really mean it when we say all men 
are created free and are equal before the 
law. All of us might wish at times that we 
lived in a more tranquil world, but we don’t. 
And if our times are difficult and perplexing, 
so are they challenging and filled with 
opportunity. 

To the South, perhaps more than any 
other section of the country, has been given 
the opportunity and the challenge and the 
responsibility of demonstrating America at 
its greatest—at its full potential of liberty 
under law. 

WILL ENFORCE CIVIL RIGHTS STATUTES 


You may ask, will we enforce the civil 
rights statutes. The answer is: “Yes, we 
will.” 

We also will enforce the antitrust laws, 
the antiracketeering laws, the laws against 
kidnapping and robbing Federal banks, and 
transporting stolen automobiles across State 
lines, the illicit traffic in narcotics and all 
the rest. We can and will do no less. 

I hold a constitutional office of the U.S. 
Government, and I shall perform the duty 
I have sworn to undertake—to enforce the 
law, in every field of law and every region. 

We will not threaten, we will try to help. 
We will not persecute, we will prosecute. 

We will not make or interpret the laws. 
We shall enforce them vigorously, without 
regional bias or political slant. 

All this we intend to do. But all the high 
rhetoric on Law Day about the noble man- 
sions of the law; all the high-sounding 
speeches about liberty and justice, are mean- 
ingless unless people—you and I—breathe 
meaning and force into it. For our liberties 
depend upon our respect for the law. 

On December 13, 1889, Henry W. Grady of 
Georgia said these words to an audience in 
my home State of Massachusetts: “This hour 
little needs the loyalty that is loyal to one 
section and yet holds the other in enduring 
suspicion and estrangement. Give us the 
broad and perfect loyalty that loves and 
trusts Georgia alike with Massachusetts— 
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that knows no South, no North, no East, no 
West, but endears with equal and patriotic 
love every foot of our soil, every State of our 
Union. 

“A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspi- 
ration impels every one of us tonight to lose 
in patriotic consecration whatever estranges, 
whatever divides. We, sir, are Americans, 
and we stand for human liberty.” 

Ten days later Mr. Grady was dead, but 
his words live today. We stand for human 
liberty. 

The road ahead is full of difficulties and 
discomforts. But as for me, I welcome the 
challenge, I welcome the opportunity, and I 
pledge my best effort—all I have in material 
things and physical strength and spirit to 
see that freedom shall advance and that our 
children will grow old under the rule of law. 





Study of the Effects of Imports and 
Exports on American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and our distinguished colleague Mr. 
Dent who represents the 21st District 
of Pennsylvania is to be congratulated 
on his plans as chairman of the special 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to make a study 
of the effects of imports and exports 
upon American employment. I have re- 
ceived his invitation to provide informa- 
tion that might be helpful in the pursuit 
of his study; I and my entire office force 
will, of course, cooperate in every way 
possible. 

There is no doubt but that the Dent 
special subcommittee can make an in- 
valuable contribution toward a new ap- 
proach to international trade. Now is 
the appropriate time for this investiga- 
tion to begin. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act expires in 1962. Before 
Congress even considers its extension, 
all the facts about the impact of im- 
ported commodities should be available 
to Members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. Because of the many 
important measures that will be before 
that committee during the second ses- 
sion of this Congress, Congress itself will 
understandably not have sufficient time 
to delve into the subject to the extent 
that is warranted and necessary. The 
Dent subcommittee, by undertaking to 
probe all facets of the subject, will thus 
have obtained vital data that can be used 
by the committee responsible for initi- 
ating the trade agreements extension. 

I have today written to local civic, la- 
bor, management, and other relevant 
organizations in my district inviting 
them to cooperate with the new subcom- 
mittee. I submit that my friend, a col- 
league, will be welcomed enthusiastically 
should he decide to hold hearings in the 
22d Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania, but I am fully aware of the de- 
mands that will be made upon him in 
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various areas of the country. Our par- 
ticular region offers especial evidence of 
the destructive consequences of unfair 
competition from abroad. 

The wide varieties of manufacturing 
and processing industries in central and 
western Pennsylvania can provide vital 
evidence for the import-export study. 
The textile industry has suffered severe 
damage from the inequitables of foreign 
goods. This product of alien countries 
has been entirely responsible for depriv- 
ing our people of many man-years of 
employment. 

Our glass industry has experienced 
continuing damage from imported prod- 
ucts made in countries where wages are 
a small percentage of those made in this 
country. The effect of excessive imports 
extends into machine tools, electrical 
equipment, pottery, dental and medical 
equipment, and even household furnish- 
ings and kitchen appliances. 

While the Dent subcommittee’s assign- 
ment may primarily relate to economic 
implications of international trade, the 
study will unquestionably provide docu- 
mentation that will prompt Congress to 
insist upon substantial cutbacks in the 
imports of numerous commodities be- 
cause of their threat to the national se- 
curity. Many of the industries enumer- 
ated above as well as other independent 
and allied industries, have been reduced 
to the level of uncertainty with respect to 
their role in a national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how the State Department can 
continue to insist upon policies that are 
not reconcilable with fundamental de- 
fense requirements. What Congress 
must begin to do is review the accom- 
plishments of State Department activ- 
ities at least in the postwar years. Such 
an investigation would disclose one of 
the most consistent records of failure 
and tragic frustration ever compiled, 
and Congress might finally come to 
realize the absolute source of our diffi- 
culties in the field of international trade. 
The next step is for this legislative body 
to reassume the obligation entrusted to 
us by the Founding Fathers in the Con- 
stitution. Had the State Department 
enjoyed any measure of success in its 
diplomatic overtures and negotiations, 
its apologists might have some excuse for 
the policy of disregarding domestic need 
in favor of diplomatic expediency. 

Each succeeding failure in the field of 
international policy places a greater 
responsibility upon the defense mecha- 
nism of our own country. For this rea- 
son alone, progressively tighter restric- 
tions on imports that affect the national 
security should have been imposed dur- 
ing the past decade. Must we continue 
to have failure upon failure in our in- 
ternational affairs without even an 
occasional victory to cheer us? 

The crisis in the Caribbean must surely 
have jolted even the most inert minds 
into realizing that it is foolhardy to rely 
on foreign sources for fuel to drive our 
domestic economy and to stand ready to 
serve the military machine. 

American refineries were expropriated 
with least difficulty and far less time 
than it takes two railroads to merge in 
this country. Regardless of how soon 
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the Peril of the Antilles is deposed, his 
brief career should stand as a monu- 
ment to the ineptitude of our State De- 
partment and its spokesmen. It should 
be recorded indelibly in handbooks to be 
used as primers for Members of Con- 
gress and all Government officials con- 
cerned with this Nation’s self-sufficiency 
in an era of global tension. 

I am certain that the evidence gen- 
erated by the Dent subcommittee hear- 
ings in the months ahead will be 
invaluable to Congress when it considers 
reciprocal trade policies next year. I 
urge all Members of Congress whose 
constituencies are affected by excessive 
imports to cooperate closely with the 
subcommittee. Whatever be your local 
domestic problem, caused by unfavor- 
able trade agreements, whether it be the 
result of too much oil, too much fish, too 
many textile products, too many farm 
products from foreign countries, or too 
much of anything else that affects the 
people in your district, your State, and 
your country it is time that we get to- 
gether on common ground and work out 
our problems to the best advantage of 
the Nation and our constituencies—from 
both the defense and the economic 
standpoint. 





Rumanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Balkan Peninsula has been the home of 
a large number of peoples differing in 
race, language, history, and traditions. 
However, throughout their long and 
eventful history they have shared one 
thing in common: they all have fought 
for their freedom, and thus have shared 
the same fate. The Rumanian people, 
constituting one of the largest of the 
group in the area, have suffered a similar 
fate. 

Early in modern times their country 
was overrun by the Ottoman Turks, and 
they were subjected to the unwelcome 
and harsh rule of their conquerors. For 
centuries they struggled for their free- 
dom from the oppressive yoke of their 
overlords, but most of their attempts 
ended in disasters and bloodbaths. In 
the middle of the last century, however, 
they had better luck. At the end of the 
Crimean War in 1856, they gained auton- 
omous status, and this status was 
guaranteed by the great powers of 
Europe. The next and more important 
move was made in 1877, during the course 
of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
On May 10, 1877, they took their destiny 
into their own hands and proclaimed 
their independence. Since that memo- 
rable date, for 84 years May 10 has been 
celebrated as their national holiday, their 
Independence Day. 

Today on the observance of this anni- 
versary I join the Rumanian National 
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Committee and voice my heartfelt sym- 
pathy for the sad plight of their 
compatriots in Communist-dominated 
Rumania. 





Legislative Views as to the Value of the 
Sentencing Institute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10,1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an address I made before 
the Sentencing Institute for the Fifth 
Circuit in New Orleans, La., Tuesday, 
May 9, 1961: 


LEGISLATIVE VIEWS AS TO THE VALUE OF THE 
SENTENCING INSTITUTE 

This is a particularly gratifying occasion 
for me—attending a sentencing institute in 
pursuance of the authorizing legislation 
which I sponsored in 1958. I am indebted 
to Judge Clayton for his kindness in in- 
viting me and for the opportunity to renew 
so many old acquaintances among the 
judges. 

It is a difficult but most worthwhile task 
that you have before you. We are living in 
troubled times. We are living in the midst 
of vast social changes, changes which have 
brought with them conflicting political phi- 
losophies anda rapidly developing technology 
that has uprooted old ways of life. In- 
evitably under these circumstances the tra- 
ditional values of our society and particularly 
the administration of justice must struggle 
to maintain some semblance of stability. 

But times of change are also times of 
challenge. I am confident that what we 
do today will eventually bring about a more 
orderly society, one that will enhance the 
moral values of the past and make them 
more meaningful in the future. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in his historic and beauti- 
fully drafted inaugural address, said: “And 
if a beachhead of cooperation may push back 
the jungles of suspicion, let both sides join 
in creating a new endeavor—not a new bal- 
ance of power, but a new world of law, where 
the strong are just and the weak secure and 
the peace preserved.” 

If we are to create that new world of law, 
we must, of course, look to our own laws 
and see to it that they are carried out firmly 
and fairly and with justice for all. In our 
system of government the judge inevitably 
occupies a central role in this all-important 
endeavor. On judgment day he is the one 
who speaks for society, and translates into 
his decisions the values and objectives of 
that society. 

This central and difficult role of the judge 
is perhaps best illustrated in the realm of 
sentencing. As my good friend Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman wrote in the Atlantic Monthly 
last year: “If the hundreds of American 
judges who sit on criminal cases were polled 
as to what was the most trying facet of their 
jobs, the vast majority would almost cer- 
tainly answer ‘sentencing.’ In no other ju- 
dicial function is the judge more alone; no 
other act of his carries greater potentialities 
for good or evil than the determination of 
how society will treat its transgressors.” 

Apparently in recognition of the magni- 
tude of this responsibility, the House Ju- 
diciary Committee has received over the 
years a number of proposals which would 
restrict a judge’s discretion in imposing 
sentence or take that function out of his 
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nands entirely. Every year there are intro- 
duced into the Congress a number of bills 
which would provide minimum mandatory 
penalties for certain types of crimes. We 
have had proposals to establish a method of 
sentence review, with the argument that at 
present the United States is the only nation 
in the Western World where, with the ex- 
ception of a few states, one judge can de- 
termine with utter finality the minimum 
period of time which a convicted defendant 
must remain imprisoned. We also have had 
proposals to establish sentencing tribunals 
along the lines of the California plan which 
leaves the length of sentence and time of 
release on parole to a State commission. 

Personally I am convinced that sentencing 
is inherently a judicial function and that the 
judge, equipped with the necessary resources 
and advice, can carry out this function with 
more regard for principles of justice than 
persons untrained in the law and unfamiliar 
with the facts of a case. But a judge can- 
not, acting alone, be the end-all and the 
be-all as to whether the offender shall be 
incarcerated, and if so, for how long. He 
must and should take advice and counsel 
from various sources. 

Judicial sentencing has been subject to 
considerable criticism, not without some 
justification, The inconsistencies that ac- 
count for this criticism have stemmed from 
the fact that until relatively recently the 
judges have lacked the expertise, the re- 
sources and information that they have 
needed to accomplish the task of sentencing 
as skillfully as might be desired. Also, the 
courts themselves have not yet reconciled 
their individual viewpoints into a common 
sentencing philosophy. I emphasize that it 
is not exact mathematical uniformity that 
is important but rather an agreed upon ap- 
proach to sentencing. 

When eventually the courts have suc- 
ceeded in working out the principles which 
underlie sound sentencing philosophy, I am 
sure it will be done through general accept- 
ance of a set of values. 

As you know there are different schools 
of thought as to the purpose of a sentence. 
Some believe that punishment of the of- 
fender is the primary objective of sentencing. 
And punishment does have its role in vig- 
orously reaffirming the moral standards of 
our society. 

Others believe that the sentence must be 
severe enough to scare potential criminals 
into compliance with the law. And Iam not 
so sure that the deterrent purposes of the 
law have been adequately effective to keep 
down certain types of crimes. If the deter- 
rent concept were absolutely true, there 
should really be no criminals. But as you 
know we have been punishing criminals for 
centuries and crime is still with us. 

Still others believe that the offender 
should be kept in prison to immunize him 
physically, so to speak, from the commission 
of further crimes. None among us ques- 
tions that there are criminals who must be 
treated in this fashion. They must be set 
aside as pariahs. Society must be shielded 
from them. 

Then too there is the school which sub- 
scribes to the philosophy that the sentence 
must be adjusted mainly to the rehabilitative 
potentialities of the individual offender. 
This of course is most difficult to calculate 
but it is certainly one of growing importance 
in our search for civilized social justice. 

But behind all of these purposes is the 
single objective—the protection of society. 
This is the judge’s prime responsibility, and 
to fulfill that responsibility he must, in 
varying degrees, apply each of these philoso- 
phies to the formulation of an equitable and 
fitting sentence. It is not a matter of choos- 
ing a rigid sentencing philosophy but a mat- 
ter of finding a reasonable middle ground 
between competing considerations. 

You are here today to search these con- 
Siderations and to work toward a common 
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meeting ground for the viewponts which you 
individually hold. No one expects that the 
formula for equitable sentencing will be 
found today or tomorrow, but your efforts 
here will contribute to an eventual solution 
to a problem which has existed as long as 
there have been judges. 

You are here to give and take various 
opinions and viewpoints. You are here to 
discuss the various aspects of sentencing. 
On the anvil of discussion you may forge 
some helpful solutions of the vexatious 
problem. 

The characters, personalities, mental 
makeup, education, experiences on and off 
the bench, differ with judges. Their philos- 
ophies, mental processes and judgments 
differ—hence their sentences differ. This is 
natural. Nonetheless patterns of sentencing 
can evolve that the judiciary will support. 

You know there are 437 Members of Con- 
gress, representing all sections of the United 
States having many differing points of view 
and attitudes. Somehow, in the legislative 
process, despite the varying attitudes, a com- 
mon ground is found on which the majority 
can agree. With the exception of a very few 
bills, the acceptance of the common ground 
always is unanimous or nearly unanimous. 
So, too, I feel that the judges who come 
from as many sections of the country as do 
Congressmen, can agree upon a set of values 
and rules for their guidance in the sentencing 
of offenders. 

The existence of sentence disparities has 
long been the subject of anxiety among those 
associated with the administration of jus- 
tice. Every Attorney General since the 
Hoover administration has voiced his con- 
cern about it. Every Congress since the 
Roosevelt administration has considered bills 
to deal with it. And the Judicial Conference 
of the United States has had it under con- 
tinuous study since 1938. 

There still remains much basis for concern. 
Disparities are widespread and in many in- 
stances flagrant. For example, one of the 
last acts of President Eisenhower was to com- 
mute or reduce the sentence of a first offend- 
er to the time he had then spent in jail. This 
first offender was a combat veteran of two 
wars, who had been given a term of 18 years 
for forging six small checks. Only last 
year another first offender, out of work and 
desperate for funds to pay for the medical 
care of his sick wife, received a term of 15 
years for cashing a check illegally for $58.40. 
At about the same time another defendant, 
whose background and crime were almost the 
same as the other man’s, received a term of 
30 days in Federal court for illegally cash- 
ing a check for $35.20. 

At a Federal institution in the West a 
47-year-old embezzler, with an unblemished 
past record, is serving 20 years, with 5 years 
probation to follow. This sentence was im- 
posed despite experience which demonstrates 
that embezzlers are among the most hopeful 
prospects for rehabilitation and despite data 
indicating that across the Nation the Federal 
courts impose sentences averaging less than 
2 years upon this type of offender. 

Under appeal at the present moment is the 
case of a tax accountant who received a term 
of 31 years and 31 days on tax fraud charges 
last year. It was an extremely harsh sen- 
tence, and, of course, there is little the 
appellate court can do about the sentence 
directly. It cannot substitute its judgment 
for the trial judge. It can find some other 
ground, some technicality I suppose, to re- 
verse the trial court and thus negate the 
sentence. In doing so, however, its own deci- 
sion and opinion may be so strained as to 
handicap our legal system in future cases. 

The sensitivity of Members of the Congress 
to disparity in sentencing is illustrated by a 
sentence that was imposed after my bill, 
the Celler sentencing law, was passed. A 
middle-aged bank clerk had embezzled ap- 
proximately $70,000, much of which he used 
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for the benefit of harassed debtors of the 
bank. This defendant was not motivated 
by personal gain, instead he manipulated the 
books of the bank to cover up the accounts 
of delinquent depositors. A judge, on assign- 
ment from another district, imposed a 12- 
year term without securing even as much 
information as could have been provided by 
a presentence report by the probation officer. 
One of my colleagues promptly introduced a 
bill which would make immediately eligible 
for parole any Federal offender who has been 
sentenced without the benefit of a pre- 
sentence investigation report. This bill is 
again under consideration in the current 
session of the Congress. 

In contrast to the excessively severe sen- 
tences I have cited, there are also the 
sentences which are excessively lenient. In 
1960 a youth with a sex offense record was 
given 98 days for robbing a bank of $5,000. 
In another case an offender who was on pro- 
bation on a robbery charge at the time of his 
crime received 1 year for holding up a bank 
at gunpoint and obtaining $600. Again in 
the same court an offender with a similar 
background received a 1-year term for 
robbing a bank of $2,100 armed with a 
sawed-off shotgun. An eastern court im- 
posed the so-called split-sentence on two 
defendants who also used a sawed-off shot- 
gun in robbing a bank of more than $12,000. 
As you know, under split-sentencing, this 
amounted to only 6 months in jail. 

From the data I have secured it appears 
that some courts are as prone to identify 
themselves with the plight of the defendant 
as other courts are prone to throw the book 
at him. Unduly lenient sentences fail to 
give the institutions sufficient time to re- 
educate and resocialize the offender. And 
they provide the basis for further doubt in 
the minds of the criminal element and the 
public alike that our laws are being admin- 
istered impartially. It is this type of sen- 
tence, moreover, that lends so much strength 
to the group in the Congress who propose 
and favor minimum mandatory penalties for 
a growing number of offenses. 

Thus it is that sentence disparities bring 
about both bad laws and bad interpreta- 
tions of the law, as well as many other un- 
desirable effects which undermine the pur- 
poses and prestige of the law. 

I have heard the claim that such cases 
are rare, but they can be backed up by in- 
numerable similar examples. Statistics tell 
the same story although, dealing as they do 
with averages, they tend to conceal the ex- 
tremes in brevity and length of sentences. 
In the 1960 fiscal year the proportion of all 
types of convicted defendants placed on pro- 
bation in Federal courts ranged from 69 per- 
cent in New Hampshire to 17 percent in east- 
ern Louisiana. Forgers receive average terms 
of 63 months in western Oklahoma, but 
average terms of 9 months in southern New 
York. For auto theft, usually an offense 
involving the unauthorized use of an auto 
for a short-lived joyride, southern Iowa im- 
posed terms averaging about 46 months, 
while western New York imposed terms 
averaging about 11 months. 

The existence of marked disparities in 
sentences is undeniable. And I think it 
was to the credit of the Federal judiciary 
and a healthy augury for the future resolu- 
tion of this problem that you acknowledged 
their existence and wanted to do something 
about it when, in 1958, I wrote you on the 
subject. Over 80 percent of the Federal 
judges who responded to my inquiry favored 
the establishment of these institutes as a 
means of finding some way to minimize these 
disparities. The proposal was also backed 
formally by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 

It is also to the credit of the judiciary that 
they have acted promptly on the congres- 
sional authorization for these institutes. 
The first such institute, held on a national 
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basis in Boulder, Colo., in 1959, did much to 
bring to light many of the issues which ap- 
parently account for disparities. I hope at 
this institute and at others scheduled for 
this year that further progress can be made 
on achieving th> objective of the law, to 
formulate sentencing principles and criteria 
which will assist in promoting the equitable 
administration of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 

The institute program assumes particular 
importance at this time. As you know, the 
Congress has under consideration a bill to 
authorize 70 or more new judgeships, and 
it is a measure which I strongly favor. How- 
ever, many of the persons appointed to these 
offices will know little about sentencing 
philosophy when they reach the bench. 
Few, if any, will have had the awesome 
responsibility of imposing one. The insti- 
tute program is ideally suited for their 
orientation in this difficult task which they 
will have to assume so abruptly. 

Moreover, there is legislation pending in 
the Congress which will add substantially 
to the burden of their task. A number of 
bills have been introduced which, if enacted, 
will bring many new categories of offenders 
under Federal jurisdiction—gamblers, rack- 
eteers, almost anyone who might use some 
interstate facility in the commission of 
crime. The proposed broadening of the 
Pugitive Felon Act alone will bring thou- 
sands of offenders who have violated State 
laws under the purview of the Federal 
courts. 

The courts may receive some badly needed 
assistance in the event the public defender 
bill which I have sponsored passes. For 
example, more than 80 percent of the de- 
fendants presently convicted in Federal 
courts have waived counsel and entered 
pleas of guilt. The public defender can 
insure that these actions are taken more 
intelligently and that worthy cases will have 
a competent defense. The role of the pub- 
lic defender in providing the court with a 
more balanced knowledge of the defendant 
should do much to help the court in its 
efforts to achieve an equitable and fitting 
sentence. 

The sentencing institute also seems an 
ideal forum for more experienced judges, 
affording them an opportunity to exchange 
views and evaluate the rapidly accumulating 
knowledge in the field of sentencing. Some 
senior judges have reported to me that their 
participation in these seminars has given 
them new insights into sentencing prob- 
lems and in some instances have changed 
viewpoints which they have long held. 

Inherent in the statute authorizing the in- 
stitutes is the desire that any accord and 
common agreement reached in these insti- 
tutes be circulated to the entire Federal 
judiciary. An ideal instrument for the 
circulation of this information appears to 
me to be the sentencing Desk Book, first 
developed for the Boulder institute and now 
being extensively revised by the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts and the De- 
partment of Justice. I have read this docu- 
ment. It is a comprehensive and concise 
treatment of the sentencing alternatives 
available to the courts in disposing of various 

of cases. It should prove to be a 
valuable handbook for the individual judge, 
for it would otherwise take his law clerk 
many months to research and gather together 
any comparable material. 

You will recall that the same statute 
which authorized these institutes also pro- 
vided for an indeterminate method of 
sentencing by which the court could impose 
a minimum term up to one-third of the 
maximum imposed for parole eligibility or 
leave this determination to the board of 
parole. Unfortunately, this provision has 
not seen much use thus far. Last year, out 


















of more than 8,600 commitments to which 
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the law is applicable, only about 700 were 
sentenced under this indeterminate pro- 
vision. It is my hope that a better under- 
standing of this provision can be achieved 
through the institute program and the data 
contained in the Desk Book, and that this 
will lead to an increased use of the in- 
determinate sentencing procedure. 

In my opinion, the indeterminate sentence 
offers one of the chief means by which the 
disparity problem can be minimized. It is 
dificult for the court—virtually impossible 
in many cases—to predict when a given of- 
fender will have been rehabilitated in prison 
to the point where he can safely be released. 
The judge loses jurisdiction over the sentence 
after 60 days, but through the indeterminate 
procedure the actual time to be spent in 
prison by the offender can be adjusted by the 
parole board in the light of later develop- 
ments. The indeterminate sentence is a 
means by which the judge can make the 
original sentence a continuously fitting in- 
strument in the treatment of the offender. It 
should also prove to be a most effective 
means of motivating the offender to work 
earnestly to demonstrate his fitness for parole 
and release. 

Through the sentencing institute pro- 
gram, the judge can also learn more about 
the resources he has available to him in the 
sentencing process. In this respect, I am 
pleased to learn that the diagnostic and ob- 
servation procedures of the new Federal 
Sentencing Act have proved extremely valu- 
able to the courts. Mr. Bennett, of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, informs me that he received 
at least one of these cases a day, on the av- 
erage. Some of the individuals involved 
have turned out to be mentally ill and 
should have been handled under the com- 
petency procedures of the Criminal Code. I 
understand that practically all of the com- 
mitments under section 4208(b), the so- 
called presentence observation procedure, 
have been defendants whose problems were 
so profound that the courts were well ad- 
vised in seeking the extended period of study 
for them that the statute authorizes. 

I was particularly interested in the case 
of the offender who became involved in a 
minor Dyer Act automobile theft offense and 
who was committed to a Federal institution 
for study as John Doe, when he steadfastly 
refused to give his true name or any infor- 
mation about himself to the court, the pro- 
bation officer, or his court-appointed attor- 
ney. The institution circularized identifica- 
tion data to various police departments and 
eventually succeeded in uncovering his true 
name and the fact that he had once been 
arrested for carrying a homemade bomb. 
Further, he had a history of mental illness, 
and the institution psychiatrists felt that 
he was currently psychotic. The case was 
further complicated by the circumstance 
that one of our States still wanted to prose- 
cute him for carrying the bomb. With the 
assistance of this information from the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, the court worked out what 
appeared to me a wise solution. The court 
felt that the several months the defendant 
had already spent in the Federal institution 
was a sufficient penalty for the minor of- 
fense he had committed, and authorized his 
immediate release to the State authorities 
who wanted to prosecute him. The court at 
the same time expressed the hope that they 
would commit him to a State mental insti- 
tution, where all the facts indicated he be- 
longed. Through the Prison Bureau this 
was done. There are, I am sure, many oth- 
ers with equally interesting and perplexing 
problems which the new procedure makes 
possible of solution prior to final sentence. 

I am hopeful too that the sentencing in- 
stitute program will encourage and stimulate 
the individual judge to take it upon himself 
to learn more about the problems involved 
in sentencing. The social science disciplines, 
for example, are developing a large body of 
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knowledge that has direct implications for 
sentencing. I commend to your attention 
in this connection the growing body of lit- 
erature dealing with human behavior and 
also the many conferences and seminars now 
being held in various parts of the country by 
our social scientists. In this respect I note 
that a recent report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee recommends that the Federal 
judges adopt as a part of the sentencing in- 
stitute program the practice of visiting the 
penal and correctional facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Certainly a knowledge of 
the resources of these facilities is indispen- 
sable to the judge if he is to make his dis- 
positions intelligently. A number of Federal 
judges, I am informed, have already em- 
barked on at. extensive program to familiar- 
ize themselves with these institutions. 

It is further heartening to note that the 
institute program has encouraged other 
measures on the part of individual judges to 
achieve higher standards of consistency in 
sentencing. I am advised that Judge Theo- 
core Levin, of Detroit, holds a weekly con- 
ference of the judges of his court for the 
purpose of discussing the appropriate dispo- 
sitions of cases currently under sentencing 
consideration by each of them. Judge 
George H. Boldt of Tacoma, Wash., records 
the reasons behind his sentencing disposi- 
tions and explains their consistency with 
those he has previously imposed. Judge 
Emett C. Choate, of Miami, attempts to get 
the views of both the defense and the pros- 
ecution when considering his own disposi- 
tions. And Judge Wallace 8S. Gourley, of 
Pittsburgh, has developed a checklist of fac- 
tors to be considered when formulating a 
sentence in an individual case. 

I might add here one fairly old suggestion 
that every modern judge might follow. Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Kings Bench from 1665 to 1676, also had a 
checklist of factors to be considered in carry- 
ing out his own sentencing duties. The first 
item on the list was: “That in the execution 
of justice, I carefully lay aside my own pas- 
sions, and not give way to them, however 
provoked.” 

The even-handed administration of our 
criminal laws remains a vital concern of the 
Congress and particularly my committee. In 
the report which accompanied my Federal 
sentencing bill to the floor in 1958 we com- 
mented: “The prevalence of such disparities 
weakens respect for the administration of 
justice, both on the part of the criminal 
element and on the part of the general 
public. Consequently, much of the potential 
for the prevention of crime inherent in a 
wholesome respect for the law is not realized.” 
I am fully aware that the sentencing legis- 
lation that I sponsored holds within it the 
potential for bringing about more disparities 
rather than less if the expanded discretion 
it conferred upon the courts is not used 
knowledgeably. In the institute program 
lies our hope and our trust that the new dis- 
cretion of the courts will be exercised in 
what might be termed a “common Federal 
sentencing philosophy.” 

As I have said, if we are to achieve the new 
world of law that President Kennedy de- 
scribed, we must retain in our own Nation 
unquestioned confidence in the fairness and 
justice of the law. The Congress has pro- 
vided the statutory means through the insti- 
tute program and sentencing discretion. 
But it is only you judges who can make these 
instruments work. 

In conclusion, I would be very much in- 
terestel in hearing from Judge Clayton, 
when the institute is over, as to the conclu- 
sions you may reach as to the causes and 
remedies for sentencing disparities. I have 
every confidence that this report will be 
encouraging and that we will continue to 
strengthen our procedures so as to make 
equal justice under law a reality for all our 
citizens. 
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SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 11, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Honorakie 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois. 

His Grace, Valerian D. Trifa, bishop of 
the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 
of America, Jackson, Mich., offered the 
following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

O Lord, Creator and Protector of our 
world and our country, grant to the 
Members and officers of this august body 
Thy heavenly blessings and guide them 
to do Thy will. Help them to make their 
deliberations and decisions channels of 
blessings and helpfulness to all in need: 
to those who are near and to those in 
distant places. 

Remember, O Father of Mercy, on this 
Rumanian national holiday all those 
tried by tyranny who feel helpless, 
downhearted and disillusioned; comfort 
them in their distress, relieve them and 
strengthen them in body, mind, and spirit 
so that where there is hatred, there be 
love; where there is doubt, faith; where 
there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light. 

And to us Americans who enjoy the 
blessings of freedom, human dignity, and 
an abundance of earthly needs, grant, O 
Lord, charity of mind, purity of heart, 
depth of faith, steadfastness of purpose, 
so that we may be to the world what is 
expected of us. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Evererr M. Dirksen, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Illinois, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CaRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DIRKSEN thereupen took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 9, 1961, was dispensed with. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 9, 1961, Mr. MacNnuson, 
on May 10, 1961, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 684) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to the painting 
and illumination of radio towers, re- 
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ported it favorably, with amendments, 
and submitted a report (No, 214) thereon, 
which report was printed. 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 9, 1961, the following 
executive report of a committee was 
submitted on May 10, 1961. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive I, 87th Congress, ist session. 
A proposal to modify article 3(e) of the In- 
ternational Load Line Convention, signed at 
London on July 5, 1930; without reservation 
(Ex. Rept. No. 5). 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1372) to 
authorize the temporary release and re- 
apportionment of pooled acreage allot- 
ments, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5000) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Kiupay, Mr. Rivers, Mr. 
PHILBIN, Mr. HEBERT, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. 
Gavin, Mr. VAN ZANDT, and Mr. BATES 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.311. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance by the Government of gifts to be used 
to reduce the public debt; 

H.R. 1877. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Plumbers Union 
Local Numbered 12 Pension Pund as a quali- 
fied trust under section 401(a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 4180. An act to lessen the impact of 
the termination of Federal services to the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin; 

H.R. 4317. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate 
therein provisions for the payment of an- 
nuities to widows and certain dependents of 
the judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States; 

H.R. 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; 

H.R. 5490. An act to provide for more effec- 
tive participation in the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 6413. An act to extend to fishermen 
the same treatment accorded farmers in re- 
lation to estimated income tax. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by thei: titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 311. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance by the Government of gifts to be used 
to reduce the public debt; 

H.R. 1877. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Plumbers Union 
Local No. 12 Pension Fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 4317. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate 
therein provisions for the payment of annui- 
ties to widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of the Tax Court of the Unite States; 

H.R. 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; and 

H.R. 6413. An act to extend to fishermen 
the same treatment accorded farmers in re- 
lation to estimated income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H.R. 4130. An act to lessen the impact of 
the termination of Federal services to the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin; 
placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 5490. An act to provide for more ef- 
fective participation in the Reserve compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces, and for other 





purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 


MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. _ President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on /griculture and Forestry and the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 





AUTHORIZATION TO FILE REPORT 
ON EDUCATION BILL—MINORITY 
AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
recess or adjournment of the Senate, 
following the session today, the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare be au- 
thorized to file a report on the educa- 
tion bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that minority and individual views ac- 
companying the aid to education bill, 
S. 1021, to be reported during the ad- 
journment, be printed with the commit- 
tee report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIATION ACT oF 1958, 
RELATING TO SERVICE OF MEMBERS OF AD- 
vVisoRY COMMITTEES 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 302(i) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to extend the period of time for 
which individuals may serve as members of 
advisory committees appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator (with an accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


ReEporT ON REVIEW OF RELOCATION HOUSING 
PROGRAM FOR SMALL HOMES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of relocation 
housing program for small homes, as ad- 
ministered by the Office of the Administrator 
and the Federal Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, April 
1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


ReEeporT ON REVIEW OF COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 (with an accom- 
Panying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SPARE PARTS PROCURE- 
MENT AND REPAIR REQUIREMENTS, SAN AN- 
TONIO ATR MATERIEL AREA 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of recipro- 
cating engine spare parts procurement and 
repair requirements, San Antonio Air Mate- 
riel Area, Department of the Air Force, dated 
May 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


VALIDATION OF PAYMENTS MADE TO CERTAIN 
MEMBERS AND FORMER MEMBERS OF U.S. 
Coast GUARD 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to validate payments of certain per 
diem allowances made to members and for- 
mer members of the U.S. Coast Guard while 
serving in special programs overseas (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADMIssION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting ad- 
mission into the United States of certain 
defector aliens (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
Cope, RELATING TO PAYMENT OF UNUSED 
COMPENSATORY TIME EARNED BY DECEASED 
PostTaL EMPLOYEES 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend title 39 of the United States Code 
to provide for payment of unused compen- 
satory time earned by deceased postal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid be- 
fore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 48 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to permit FHA 
insurance on loans on leases with less than 
50 years remaining 


“Whereas there are houses on the market 
today, either in good condition or capable of 
being put into good conditon, which will be 
suitable for displaced persons; and 

“Whereas a lease with less than 50 years 
to run is ineligible for a new FHA loan; and 

“Whereas lessors in many cases are not 
willing to grant an extension of the lease to 
permit refinancing: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii, general ses- 
sion of 1961 (the House of Representatives 
concurring) , That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to amend the present 
FHA laws to permit FHA insurance on loans 
on leases with less than 50 years remaining 
where the leases were originally for terms in 
excess of 50 years; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Honorable Hiram L. 
Fone and the Honorable OrEN E. Lona, Sen- 
ators to Congress from Hawaii, to Congress- 
man DANIEL K. INovUYE, Representative to 
Congress from Hawaii, to the local manager 
of the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Federal Housing Administrator in 
Washington, D.C.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 42 


“Concurrent resolution urging the Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States to ap- 
point to the Travel Advisory Board a per- 
son from the State of Hawaii 


“Whereas the Senate of the United States 
of America did on February 20, 1961, pass 
Senate bill 610 providing for the establish- 
ment within the Department of Commerce 
of a United States Travel Service to be headed 
by an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Travel; and 

‘Whereas Senate bill 610 provides also for 
the establishment of a Travel Advisory Board 
composed of 20 members to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce who shall serve 
for such terms as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may designate; and 

“Whereas Senate bill 610 is designed to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce, improve the foreign payments posi- 
tion of the United States, and promote inter- 
national understanding and appreciation of 
the United States of America by encouraging 
foreign residents to visit the United States 
and by facilitating international travel 
generally; and 

“Whereas tourism is one of the major 
industries in the State of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii is most fre- 
quently the first place of visit in the United 
States for visitors from the Far East, Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Basin; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii is a major 
resort and recreation area servicing visitors 
from this vast and important region; and 

“Whereas within the State of Hawaii are 
many people especially knowledgeable on the 
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development of travel and tourism facilities 
servicing the Pacific area: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First Legislature of the State of Ha- 
waii, regular session of 1961 (the Senate con- 
curring), That the Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States be, and hereby is, re- 
spectfully urged to appoint to the Travel 
Advisory Board a person from the State of 
Hawaii upon enactment of Senate bill 610; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House, the Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, the Honorable Hrram L. Fong, 
U.S. Senator from Hawaii, the Honorable 
OREN E. Lone, U.S. Senator from Hawaii, and 
the Honorable Dante. K. INOUYE, U.S. Rep- 
resentative from Hawaii.” 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Maryland; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION 17 


“House joint resolution in support of an 
equal rights for women amendment to 
the Federal Constitution 


“The General Assembly of Maryland, voic- 
ing the sentiments of the women of this 
State, fully supports an equal rights for 
women amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and is requesting the 
Congress to submit such a proposed amend- 
ment to the States for a vote. 

“The women of this country now have cer- 
tain rights of citizenship, and the right of 
suffrage, but there are still many instances 
of inequality in their rights as contrasted 
with those of men under both Federal and 
State laws. These inequalities are contrary 
to the basic principles of a republican form 
of government. For this reason, the Consti- 
tution of the United States should be 
amended to incorporate in this basic docu- 
ment a positive guarantee of equality under 
the law regardless of sex. 

“An equal rights for women amendment 
would remove from women any remaining 
common law and statutory disabilities and 
it would provide a standard by which to 
measure policies and customs which are not 
directly controlled by law. 

“This vital change should be made by con- 
stitutional amendment in order to accom- 
plish the change in the fundamental law of 
the United States. 

“Both majority parties, in planks adopted 
by their national conventions, have fully en- 
dorsed a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing equal rights for women. 

“The women of Maryland have shared 
equally with men in the hardships and sac- 
rifices necessary and incident to the building 
of this Nation. They have shared equally 
with men in the pain and distress which 
have been involved in the maintenance of 
the American Republic and in the preserva- 
tion of the ideals of free government. 

“This Nation was ‘conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.’ An equal rights for 
women amendment, for the first time, would 
give validity to this outstanding principle of 
the American system. 

“The rights of women before the law are 
abridged in many States. This legal dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex constitutes an 
intolerable burden upon thousands of wom- 
en who are solely dependent upon their own 
efforts for their livelihood. Such discrimi- 
nation is a source of irritation and of injus- 
tice to them and to many thousands of 
others who recognize in it a flat contradic- 
tion to the American principle of equality. 
This contradiction is entirely out of accord 
with the status of American women and with 
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the levels they have reached through their 
achievements in all fields of human en- 
deavor. 

“The General Assembly of Maryland sup- 

an equal rights for women amend- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States is requested to adopt and to submit 
to the several States, an equal rights for 
women amendment in order that it may 
8 ily be added as an integral part of the 
Constitution of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Maryland be requested to send copies of this 
resolution, under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland, to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each member of the Maryland delegation 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 

“Whereas Jefferson Medical College com- 
memorates the name of Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the immortal Declaration of In- 
dependence, in the city of Philadelphia, 
where this fundamental statement of Ameri- 
can principle was drafted and adopted; and 

“Whereas Jefferson Medical College traces 
its origin to 1802 when the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
honored President Thomas Jefferson and 
paid tribute to his lifelong interest in educa- 
tion by chartering Jefferson College in Can- 
onsburg, Washington County, Pa.; and 

“Whereas Jefferson College in 1824 brought 
this recognition of Jefferson’s achievements 
home to the city of Philadelphia by estab- 
lishing a medical faculty there, a branch 
which in 1838 became a separate institution, 
Jefferson Medical College; and 

“Whereas Jefferson Medical College has 
grown into one of the world’s great institu- 
tions of medical learning and research; and 

“Whereas Thomas Jefferson drafted the 
Declaration of Independence in his room on 
the second floor of the Isaac Graff house, 
which formerly stood on the southwest cor- 
ner of Seventh and Market Streets, in Phila- 
delphia, not far distant from the present 
location of Jefferson Medical College; and 

“Whereas the southwest corner of Seventh 
and Market Streets lies immediately west- 
ward of the Independence Mall and within 
only two blocks from the Independence Na- 
tional Park enclave, it can be considered as 
most fitting for inclusion into the area of 
the Independence National Park; and 

“Whereas this fortunate set of circum- 
stances links together in a common heritage 
of greatness the historic site where the 
Declaration of Independence was drafted and 
the great medical institution which bears 
the name of its author: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania hereby memo- 
rializes the Congress of the United States to 
provide for the purchase of the site of the 
Isaac Graff house on the southwest corner 
of Seventh and Market Streets in the city of 
Philadelphia, as an addition to the Inde- 
pendence National Park, and for the develop- 
ment of this site as a medical historical 
museum in connection with Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, the great medical institution 
which now commemorates the name of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
in the city where it was written and adopted. 

“Pau. C. Moomaw, 
“Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania.” 


A petition signed by Kashin Ozato, mayor 
Katsuren-son, Seigi Kurato, Chairman, 
Katsuren-son Assembly, and Minoru Maeno, 
Chief, Land Committee of Katsuren-son, of 
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the Ryukyu Islands, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for a contribution 
to the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
for the purpose of providing compensation 
for use of private property and damage to 
persons and property arising from acts of 
the U.S. forces before the entry into force 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the 40th Annual 
Conference of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials, at Las Vegas, Nev., 
pledging their support to the Federal High- 
way Administrator; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Resolutions adopted by the 70th Conti- 
nental Congress of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
ordered to lie on the table. 





REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.68. A bill for the relief of Kay Addis 
(Rept. No. 216); 

8.130. A bill for the relief of Ioannis F. 
Kostakis (Rept. No. 217); 

S. 219. A bill for the relief of Doctor No- 
butaka Azuma (Rept. No, 218); 

S. 268. A bill for the relief of Hok Yuen 
Woo (Rept. No. 219); 

8S. 294. A bill for the relief of Aiko Shin- 
zato (Rept. No. 220); 

8S. 441. A bill for the relief of Rodopi Sta- 
therou (Statheron) (Rept. No, 221); 

S. 442. A bill for the relief of Aspasia A. 
Koumbouris (Kumpuris) (Rept. No. 222); 

S. 485. A bill for the relief of Charles Ed- 
ward Pifer (Rept. No. 223); 

S. 967. A bill for the relief of Wong Gar 
Wah (Rept, No. 224); 

8.1093. A bill for the relief of Sze-Foo 
Chien (Rept. No. 225) ; 

S. 1168. A bill for the relief of Edward C. 
Tonsmeire, Jr. (Rept. No. 226); 

S. 1204. A bill for the relief of Sirijo Tan- 
fara (Rept, No. 227); 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall (Rept. No. 233); 

H.R. 1329. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun (Rept. No, 234); 

H.R. 1351. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja (Rept. No. 235); 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Hans 
E. T. Hansen (Rept. No, 236); 

H.R. 1368. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin (Rept. No. 237); 

H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell (Rept. No. 252); 

H.R. 1424. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin E. Campbell (Rept. No. 238); 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wladys- 
law Figura (Rept. No. 239); 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna (Rept. No. 240); 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh (Rept. No. 241); 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the 
Maritime Museum Association of San Diego 
(Rept. No. 242); 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond G. Greenhalgh (Rept. No. 243); 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lieu- 
tenant Mathew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (re- 
tired) (Rept. No. 244); 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison (Rept. No. 245); 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston (Rept. No. 246); 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Joseph Vincent (Rept. No. 247); and 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges (Rept. No. 248). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 
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S.415. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Jean Dauel (Rept. No. 228); 

S.570. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi (Rept. No. 229); 

S.1073. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Eugene Godderis (Rept. No. 230); 

S. 1343. A bill for the relief of Doctor Tung 
Hui Lin (Rept. No. 249); and 

H.R. 5178. An act for the relief of the Rey- 
nolds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the 
Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. (Rept. 
No. 250). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 32. A bill for the relief of Jemno Becsay 
(Rept. No. 231); 

S. 264. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Leong (Rept. No. 232); and 

H.R. 1346 An act for the relief of John 
Napoli (Rept. No. 251). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the week in 
May 1961 in which falls the third Friday 
of that month as National Transportation 
Week (Rept. No. 215). 





PRINTING OF PUBLICATIONS OF 
INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 24) 
relating to printing of publications of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
and submitted a report (No. 254) there- 
on, which concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed, for the use of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, the numbers 
of copies specified of the following publica- 
tions of its Internal Security Subcommittee: 

(1) “The Technique of Soviet Propaganda” 
(committee print, Eighty-sixth Congress, 
second session), ten thousand copies; 

(2) “Khrushchev’s Strategy and Its Mean- 
ing for America” (committee print, Eighty- 
sixth Congress, second session), five thousand 
copies; 

(3) “Communist Leadership “Tough Guy’ 
Takes Charge” (hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate the Administration of 
the Internal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, United States Senate, February 2 and 
3, 1960), five thousand copies; 

(4) “The Korean War and Related Mat- 
ters” (committee print, report, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, first session), five thousand copies; 

(5) “Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process’ (committee print, report 
dated July 17, 1953, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session), five thousand copies; 

(6) “Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments” (committee print, report 
dated July 30, 1953, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session). five thousand copies; 

(7) “Activities of United States Citizens 
Employed by the United Nations” (commit- 
tee print, report dated March 22, 1954, 
Eighty-third Congress, second session), five 
thousand copies; and 

(8) “Documentary Proof That the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., Teaches and Advocates 
the Overthrow and Destruction of the United 
States Government by Force and Violence” 
(committee print, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session), five thousand copies. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutons were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mrs. 
SmirH, and Mr. Cotton): 

S. 1830. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, so as to permit the free 
flow of commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1831. A bill for the relief of Chaza Lucia 

Wurm; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1832. A bill for the relief of Susanne 
Rae Deremo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND): 

S. 1833. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jorge 

Amante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1834. A bill to further amend the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended, 
by providing for an increase in the author- 
ization funds to be granted for the construc- 
tion of hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbia; by extending the time in which 
grants may be made; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURDICKE: 

S.1835. A bill for the relief of Freda 

Feller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

S. 1836. A bill to provide an adequate basis 
for administration of the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area, Ariz. and Nev., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1837. A bill for the relief of Chang-lo 
Wu and Ping-tuan Chen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1838. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to establish an improved 
system of longevity steps for postal field serv- 
ice employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8.1839. A bill to amend sections 216(c) 
and 305(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
relating to the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates; and 

S. 1840. A bill to amend section 1(14) (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to insure 
the adequacy of the national railroad freight 
car supply, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1841. A bill for the relief of Maria Zam- 

betoulla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARROLL (for himself and Mr. 
Hart): 

S. 1842. A bill to provide uniform 10-year 
terms for members of certain administrative 
agencies, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1843. A bill to authorize the President to 
establish and enforce ethical standards for 
the conduct of the business of the executive 
branch of the Government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 1844. A bill to establish standards of 
conduct for agency proceedings of record; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CARROLL when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 
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By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. 
JACKSON) ; 

S. 1845. A bill for the relief of Moorland 
Court, Inc.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 1846. A bill for the relief of Pedro A. 
Generao and Teodora Flores Generao; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1847. A bill for the relief of Doctor 
Chuan-Tseng Wei; and 

S. 1848. A bill for the relief of Ivanka 
Viadimirovna Tindek; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1849. A bill for the relief of Stephen S. 
Chang and Grace Hsin Lee Zia Chang; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1850. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 214 per 
cent the multiplication factor for de- 
termining annuities for certain Federal em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous duties; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.1851. A bill for the relief of Draya 
(Samec) Leskovic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1852. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the reference to the above bill when 
reported by Mr. RussE.L., which appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 1853. A bill relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CARROLL) : 

S. 1854. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a moisture conservation research 
center at the Federal land-grant college at 
Fort Collins, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1855. A bill to provide for the division 
of the State of North Dakota into two ju- 
dicial districts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. Krat- 
ING, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. Dirk- 


SEN): 

S. 1856. A bill to limit the applicability 
of the intitrust laws so as to exempt cer- 
tain aspects of designated professional team 
sports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
BRIDGES) : 

S.1857. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S.J. Res. 85. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant representation in 
the Congress to the people of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res.86. Joint resolution providing 
that each Presidential press conference 
held during a session of Congress shall be 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HuMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
CasE of South Dakota, Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER, Mr. LONG of Missouri, and 
Mr. McCarTHuy) : 

S.J. Res.87. Joint resolution designating 
the corn tassel the national floral emblem 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DouGLas when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PRINTING OF PUBLICATIONS OF 
INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, reported an orig- 
inal concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
24) relating to printing of publications 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EAastTLanp, 
which appears under the heading ‘‘Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for himself 
and Mr. Munpt) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 142) opposing Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1961, which was referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 

Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. Case 
of South Dakota) submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 143) opposing Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1961, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Munprt, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 1845 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mrs. Nrev- 
BERGER, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. JACKSON) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 144) to 
refer S. 1845 to the Court of Claims, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MokrsE, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAKE MEAD 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished junior 
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Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide an adequate 
pasis for administration of the Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area. 

The recreation area outlined in the 
bill encompasses the shoreline of Lake 
Mead and Lake Mojave, reservoirs cre- 
ated by the construction of Hoover and 
Davis Dams, on the Colorado River, be- 
tween my own State of Nevada and Ari- 
zona. Literally millions of visitors visit 
this unique area every year. 

The land under consideration was 
withdrawn by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in 1930, prior to the construction of 
Hoover Dam. Since that time, it has 
been administered by the Park Service 
under an interbureau agreement. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
the 1,951,928-acre area with regulations 
that will bring about the maximum 
beneficial use of the tremendous recrea- 
tion potential, while still protecting the 
water storage projects. 

A portion of the Hualapai Indian Res- 
ervation is within the boundaries. The 
tribe has indicated its willingness to be 
included, and to participate in and bene- 
fit from its creation. 

We expect that the bill will bring har- 
monious adjustment to the various ac- 
tivities and will stimulate development in 
accordance with the mounting demands 
of the public and the growing populations 
in Nevada, Arizona, and other Western 
States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1836) to provide an ade- 
quate basis for administration of the 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
Arizona and Nevada, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Brste (for him- 
self and Mr. CANNON) , was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
9 on Interior and Insular Af- 

S. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THROUGH 
ROUTES AND JOINT RATES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend sections 216 
(c) and 305(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, relating to the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation, together with a justification of 
the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter and justification will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1839) to amend sections 
216(c) and 305(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, relating to the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 
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The letter and justification presented 
by Mr. MaGnuson are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 
The Honorable WarrEN G. MaGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MaGNnuson: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration and 
introduction a copy of a draft bill, together 
with a statement of justification therefor, 
which would give effect to Legislative Rec- 
ommendation No. 12 in the Commission’s 
74th Annual Report. 

Your assistance in introducing this bill 
and scheduling hearings thereon will be 
very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman. 





JUSTIFICATION 

The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to provide a means of extending to the 
users of motor-water services and to the 
users of a combination of water services ' 
between Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
States the benefits of joint rates similar to 
those now enjoyed by shippers by rail and 
water on such traffic. 

Under the Transportation Act of 1940, the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over water carriers was limited 
to commerce between the States. Jurisdic- 
tion over waterborne traffic between the 
States and the then territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as between the Staies 
and other areas, was continued in the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board. Except for provisions 
in the Alaska and Hawaii statehood acts 
preserving the jurisdiction of the Maritime 
Board over water transportation between 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the other States, such 
jurisdiction would have devolved automat- 
ically upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii into the Union, and the through 
route and joint rate problem which the 
draft bill proposes to solve would not have 
arisen. However, under existing law, com- 
mon carriers subject severally to the juris- 
diction of different Federal regulatory agen- 
cies may not, in the absence of statutory 
authority, establish through routes and joint 
rates with each other. 

Such authority exists under part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect to 
the voluntary establishment of joint rates 
between railroads subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and water carriers operating between Alaska 
or Hawaii and the contiguous States, in- 
cluding water carriers regulated by the Mari- 
time Board. Such authority does not exist, 
however, with respect to motor and water 
common carriers subject to the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction and common carriers by 
water subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Maritime Board. There is also no authority 
for the establishment of single-factor 
through rates on rail-water-rail movements 
between Alaska and the other States because 
the Government owned and operated Alaska 
Railroad is not subject to the jurisdiction of 
any regulatory agency. 

With the advent of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii, the regulatory pattern for trans- 
portation between those and other States be- 
came exceedingly complex, involving a num- 
ber of statutes, several regulatory agencies, 
and certain water carriers which, because of 
the effect of the aforementioned provisions 
in the statehood acts, remain unregulated 
by any Federal regulatory agency. This en- 





1Performed by a water carrier regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a water carrier regulated by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board. 
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tire situation represents a novel departure 
from the traditional regulatory scheme inso- 
far as transportation in interstate commerce 
is concerned; hence the need for special leg- 
islation if shippers in the Alaska or Hawaiian 
trade are to enjoy the benefits of single- 
factor through rates on traffic moving by 
motor and water or by a combination of 
water services. 

The establishment of such through routes 
and joint rates would permit a shipper to 
make one contract with the originating car- 
rier on behalf of all carriers participating in 
the arrangement and would enable him to 
ascertain the rate for such through move- 
ment by consulting a single tariff instead of 
many as may be necessary at present. The 
shipper and consignee would also have the 
advantages given by section 20(11) and simi- 
lar provisions in other parts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act of recovering from either 
the originating or delivering carrier for loss 
or damage caused by any carrier participat- 
ing in the through movement. In addition, 
experience has shown that because of the 
economy of established channels of com- 
merce through which substantial traffic may 
flow, and because of reduced accounting and 
freight rate calculation costs, joint rates are 
generally lower than a combination of local 
rates of connecting carriers not participating 
in through-service arrangements. 

While it is recognized that this proposed 
measure would not, because of the unreg- 
ulated status of the Alaska Railroad, permit 
full realization of the benefits to be derived 
from the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates, it is an important and nec- 
essary step in that direction. It is therefore 
urged that the Congress give early and 
favorable consideration to the enactment 
thereof. 





ADEQUACY OF NATIONAL RAILROAD 
FREIGHT CAR SUPPLY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 
1(14) (a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to insure the adequacy of the na- 
tional railroad freight car supply, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorpD a 
letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, requesting 
the proposed legislation, together with a 
justification of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter and justification will 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1840) to amend section 
1(14) (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to insure the adequacy of the national 
railroad freight car supply, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The letter and justification presented 
by Mr. MacGnuson are as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration and 
introduction a copy of a draft bill, together 
with a statement of justification therefor, 
which would give effect to Legislative Rec- 
ommendation No, 2 in the Commission’s 74th 
Annual Report. 
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Your assistance in introducing this bill and 
scheduling hearings thereon will be very 
much appreciated. 

Sincerely 


. EVERETT HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The of the attached draft bill is 
to grant the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority to preseribe per diem 
for the use of railroad freight cars on a basis 
that will provide an economic incentive to 
the railroads to acquire and maintain a sup- 
ply of freight cars adequate to meet the 
needs of commerce and the national defense. 

The diminishing supply of railroad freight 
cars has been a matter of considerable con- 
cern to the Commission for many years. 
Despite the generally expanding economy 
of the country, the ownership of freight cars 
is now less than it was during World War II. 
As a result critical shortages of varying dura- 
tion and severity have occurred in almost 
every year during periods of peak loadings. 
Studies made in 1950 indicated that a total 
of 1,935,500 freight cars would be required 
by 1956 to meet the anticipated needs of 
shippers. As of January 1, 1956, however, 

and control of class I 
railroads (including railroad-owned or con- 
trolled refrigerator cars) totaled only 1,774,- 
616 cars. As of February 1, 1961, this figure 
had fallen to 1,725,421 cars. 

In addition to inadequate car ownership, 
one of the greatest contributing factors to 
recurring freight-car shortages has been the 
failure of some carriers to utilize the exist- 
ing fleet. of equipment more efficiently. 
During periods of critical shortages the 
Commission has resorted to every means at 
its command toa cope with the problem. 
Greatly stepped up demurrage charges have 
helped to insure prompt loading and un- 
loading by shippers and receivers. Such ac- 


tion is ineffectual, however, when the equip- 


ment is in the hands of the carrier. 

Since the earning value of the average 
freight car greatly exceeds the current per 
diem charge of $2.88, some of the carriers 
have found it cheaper to pay the per diem 
or car rental charge than to own cars. 
These carriers, therefore, have no economic 
incentive to provide their fair share of an 
adequate car supply. 

Some time ago the Commission attempted 
to take the profit out of “renting” equip- 
ment by imposing a penalty per diem charge 
which it believed would furnish a pecuniary 
spur to deficit railroads to acquire a suffi- 
cient number of cars to at least take care of 
their own loading obligations. However, in 
Paimer v. United States (73 FP. Supp. 63 
(1947)), a three-judge district court held 
that the use of the word “compensation” 
in section 1(14)(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which authorizes the Commission 
to fix reasonable compensation for the use 
of cars, precluded it from establishing a per 
diem charge in excess of any purported rea- 
sonable recompense to the owner. 

If the advantages of owning equipment 
could be made more. attractive, there should 
be a greater willingness on the part of every 
railroad to make its just and equitable con- 
tribution to the national freight-car fleet. 
The draft bill proposes to lish this 
objective by amending section 1(14)(a) of 
the act so as to authorize the Commission 
in establishing a per diem charge for the 
use of freight cars to determine whether 
such charge should be computed upon the 
basis of the elements of ownership expense 
involved, including a fair return on value, or 
on elements freflecting the value of their 
use, or upon such other basis or combina- 
tion of bases as, in the Commission’s judg- 
ment, will provide reasonable compensation 
to the owner, contribute to sound car service 
practices, and encourage the acqufsftion of 
an adequate national supply of freight cars. 
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In essence, the proposal would authorize the 
Commission to fix per diem charges which 
would motivate every railroad to maintain 
its ownership of freight cars at a level which 
will meet the needs of the shipping public 
during norrmial times and provide a reason- 
able supply during periods of emergency. 
Its enactment would thus overcome the 
effect of the decision in the Palmer case and 
would be of substantial assistance to the 
Commission in its efforts to alleviate the 
crippling economic effects of freight car 
shortages. 


UNIFORM 10-YEAR TERMS FOR 
MEMBERS OF REGULATORY COM- 
MISSIONS 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hartl, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
uniform terms of 10 years for members 
af the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal 
Maritime Board, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

This bill carries out one of the recom- 
mendations of the Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, as 
set. forth in the second annual report 
of the subcommittee. I believe that the 
statement of the subcommittee in that 
report constitutes a complete statement 
of the reasons which motivate this bill. 
The subcommittee said: 

Under present laws we have a crazy quilt 
of tenure. The arbitrariness of this patch- 
work is obvious. While no particular term 
length is more heaven-sent. than any other, 
10 years seems to be far more defensible to 
this subcommittee than the present jumble. 

Security, at least of a sart, is important 
to an officeholder, and we firmly believe that 
the President should be armed with an offer 
of 10 years when he sets out to find the very 
best possible appointee for a specific regula- 
tory agency. In the past many Presidents 
ar had to settle for less than the very 

There is the added circumstance that with 
the longer term there will come greater ex- 
pertise and greater usefulness, but we base 
our recommendation for a 10-year term 
chiefly on the ground first stated above. 


It was the view of the subcommittee 
that the regulatory agency members 
shorld be independent, and tha* their 
usefulness would be inereased by lengeth- 
ening the terms of their office. How- 
ever, we do not believe that they should 
be completely immune to the changes in 
public opinion reflected by a change of 
the President’s party. For that reason, 
the bill authorizes the President, if he is 
a member of a political party different 
from that of his predecessor, within 6 
months from the date of his inaugura- 
tion, to remove one commissioner of the 
opposite party. However, he can re- 
move only the agency member who has 
most. nearly completed the term for 
which he was appointed. The bill pro- 
vides that the removal of that member 
shall not deprive him of any benefits he 
would receive if he completed that. term. 

The bill would thus permit the Presi- 
dent’s appointing power to provide the 
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President with a voice in any agency but 
would effectively protect any member 
who might be removed, and would per. 
mit the agency to remain independent, 
It is the view of the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
that improvements in our administra- 
tive system will come, not from the spec- 
tacular, but from changes which appear 
to be prosaic. One such improvement is 


‘this effort to increase the security, and 


therefore the independence, of the mem- 
bers of the regulatory agencies. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem. 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1842) to provide uniform 
10-year terms for members of certain 
administrative agencies, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Carrot (for 
himself and Mr. Hart), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Harr], I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill which is de- 
signed to implement the provisions of 
the Executive order issued last Friday 
by which the President provided for the 
establishment of standards of ethical 
conduct for Government employees. 

I have no doubt that all of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress are in basic agree- 
ment with the premise upon which this 
Executive order was based. In his mes- 
sage to the Congress, the President said: 

I have firm confidence in the integrity 
and dedication of those who work for our 
Government. Venal conduct by public offi- 
cials in this country has been comparatively 
rare—and the few instances of official im- 
propriety that have been uncovered have 
usually not suggested any widespread depar- 
ture from high standards of ethics and moral 
conduct. 

Nevertheless, in the past two decades, in- 
cidents have occurred to remind us that the 
laws and regulations governing ethics in 
Government are not adequate to the changed 
role of the Federal Government, or to the 
ehanging conditions of our society. Im ad- 
dition, many of the ethical problems con- 
fromting our public servants have become so 
complex as to defy easy commonsense solu- 
tions on the part of men of good will seek- 
ing to observe the highest standards of 
conduct, and solutions have been hindered 
by lack of general regulatory guidelines. 


I welcome the conscientious and ef- 
fective work demonstrated by the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order in this most dif- 
ficult. field. The formulation of the 
necessary specific standards and regula- 
tions is, as the Subcommittee on Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedure ob- 
served in its second annual report, 4 
task for which the executive depart- 
ment is better prepared than is the Con- 
gress. We simply do not have the time 
in Congress to deal with the myriad 
variations of the specific problems which 
arise in the conduct of the executive 
department. 

I have no doubt whatsoever of the 
legal effectiveness of the Executive order. 
As the responsible head of the execu- 
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tive department and in carrying out his 
constitutional responsibility for the 
faithful execution of the laws, the 
President has the unchallengeable right 
to establish standards of conduct for the 
members of the executive branch. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
provides effective implementation of the 
Executive order in two ways. First, by 
its express ratification of the power of 
the President to issue that order, it 
places the authority granted to the Con- 

by the Constitution squarely be- 
hind the President in his effort to lay 
down standards of conduct. As the 
Supreme Court noted in the Youngs- 
town case, any power of the President 
becomes more effective when it is 
backed by the legislative power. 

Nor can we minimize the moral ef- 
fectiveness of the Executive order which 
will be added by the express statement 
of the Congress that we believe that the 
prescription of ethical standards is a 
matter meriting the attention of the 
Congress as well as that of the Presi- 
dent. 

But the bill is important also because 
it provides effective sanctions for the 
enforcement of the ethical code pre- 
scribed by the President. Those sanc- 
tions are directed against the erring 
Government employee. But, also, they 
are directed against those who would, 
for their own advantage, provide an op- 
portunity for any Government employee 
to depart from the high standards of 
conduct which the Congress and the 
President alike expect the employee to 
maintain. 

The sanction provided against the 
Government employee who departs 
from the standards enunciated by the 
President is suspension or removal from 
office. Moral dereliction is now, as it 
has always been, a clear ground for such 
removal. 

But the bill also provides the execu- 
tive departments with the power to bar 
from practice before them any one who, 
while engaged in representing any other 
person, engages in conduct which vio- 
lates the code of conduct prescribed by 
the President. I doubt that any bribe 
has ever been taken when there was no 
one to offer it. I doubt that any Gov- 
ernment employee has ever been swayed 
by unfair influence until someone had 
brought that influence against the em- 
ployee to serve the private interests of 
the outsider. Because I do not believe 
that any Government employee departs 
from ethical standards unless there is 
an outsider who encourages, and en- 
ables, him to do so, I propose that the 
Penalty apply equally to the Govern- 
ment employee and to the outsider. 

In addition to these sanctions, the 
bill provides a readily available method 
of applying them. But it also provides 
reasonable protection for those who 
might be unjustly accused. Neither the 
Sanction of removal nor the sanction 
of disbarment may be applied until after 
a fair hearing, in which all of the tools 
necessary to arrive at the truth have 
been provided. Notice and hearing 
upon the record are required. The sub- 
pena power is provided, and is backed 
by contempt proceedings if anyone dis- 
regards the subpena, whether issued 
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on behalf of the Government or on be- 
half of the person accused. 

This bill will provide effective sanc- 
tions for the enforcement of the Presi- 
dent’s code. I believe that it will be 
rarely used, because I believe that the 
overwhelming majority of Government 
employees and of those with whom they 
deal intend to act fairly, and do act 
fairly. But for those few who are venal, 
it provides a stern and effective punish- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1843) to authorize the 
President to establish and _ enforce 
ethical standards for the conduct of the 
business of the executive branch of the 
Government, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Carroutui (for himself 
and Mr. Hart), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 





BACK-DOOR INFLUENCE IN AGENCY 
PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Michigan [(Mr. Hart], I introduce for 
appropriate reference, a bill to estab- 
lish standards of conduct in agency pro- 
ceedings of record. 

The purpose of this bill is to increase 
the fairness of agency proceedings by in- 
suring that all parties to such proceed- 
ings are fully and fairly informed of all 
relevant matters which come to the at- 
tention of those who are charged with 
the making of the decisions. 

Testimony in hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure, as well as that before 
other committees and assertions which 
have been authenticated in court pro- 
ceedings, have demonstrated beyond 
reasonable dispute that there is need 
for legislation to protect the public and 
the agencies from attempts privately to 
influence proceedings which are sup- 
posed to be decided upon a public record. 

There can be no question that there 
have been enough instances of private 
communications between one of the 
parties and deciding officers to cause the 
public to lose respect for and confidence 
in the departments and agencies and 
their decisions. Donald C. Beelar, testi- 
fying on behalf of the American Bar 
Association, told the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure: 

Let me emphasize our problem this way 
in dealing with clients and the client’s own 
problems. He needs something more than 
just expectation that there are not going to 
be any misdeeds in his particular matter. 

He needs to have assurance at the outset 
that his proceeding is going to be tried fairly, 
impartially and on the record and this is very 
difficult to give him today. 


Why the giving of such assurance is 
difficult is obvious in the light of a va- 
riety of incidents which have been re- 
cently revealed. I shall not spell out 
these incidents. Regretfully, they are 
all too familiar to us and to the public, 
and such incidents are merely sympto- 
matic of a general problem. Back-door 
influence has been all too common in the 
affairs of the departments and agencies. 
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This is so, notwithstanding the unchal- 
lengeable fact that most Government 
employees are and always have been 
honest and conscientious. 

Private conversations between regula- 
tors and regulatees are a matter of grav- 
est concern. No one can deny that such 
meetings, during the pendency of cases 
involving millions of dollars, offer oppor- 
tunities for illegal and immoral conduct. 
Even those who argue that nothing im- 
proper occurs in any of these many con- 
versations must concede, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes remarked in Hazelton v. Sheck- 
ells (202 U.S. 71, 79), that it is the tend- 
ency to corruption and not what may 
be done in a particular case which jus- 
tifies the concern of the Congress. 

The fundamental reason for a rule 
prohibiting ex parte communications 
lies in our concept of fairness between 
man and man, and more especially be- 
tween man and his government, a con- 
cept which is the essence of due process. 
Fairness demands that administrative 
hearings be conducted in the open and 
that the decision be an honest conclu- 
sion based on a record about which all 
opposing parties know. Private com- 
munications from one party to the de- 
ciding officer cannot be reconciled with 
the need for a fair decision after an 
open hearing. 

Yet there is no clear statutory expres- 
sion against such private communication. 
Indeed, such activities, while admittedly 
improper in judicial proceedings, have 
been defended as legal and therefore 
proper in at least some types of admin- 
istrative contests. 

The bill which I introduce today is a 
revision of a proposal drafted by the 
American Bar Association which I intro- 
duced, at the request of that organiza- 
tion, as S. 2374 in the 86th Congress. 
The principle has found general sup- 
port. However, the original draft was 
said to create difficult problems in the 
balancing of the various aspects of the 
public interest. Many of these objec- 
tions were raised by agency heads who 
supported the aim and general struc- 
ture of the bill in hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure. 

A statute which attempted to forbid 
all communication between the agency 
Officers and the public would undoubt- 
edly injure the public interest. A free 
flow of information is a prerequisite for 
effective solutions of the complex prob- 
lems with which regulatory agencies 
deal. Nor should agency personnel be 
isolated from the complaints of citizens 
or representations on their behalf by 
their elected spokesmen. 

The revised text is based upon the phi- 
losophy that communications should be 
limited only in that area in which a 
decision after notice and opportunity 
for hearing is required by the Constitu- 
tion, or a statute, or in situations in 
which the agency has represented that 
the decision will be based on the record. 
This bill does not prohibit anyone from 
saying or writing anything to anybody. 
Its remedy for the evils of private com- 
munication is the requirement that full 
information be made available to all 
concerned of everything which might 
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affect the final outcome of the pro- 
ceedings. Its postulate is that if the 
opposing parties are fully informed, they 
can protect their own interests as they 
may be advised. For that reason, no 
communication is prohibited, but every 
communication must be made public. 
The principal remedy for concealed 
communications is the requirement that 
the party who makes them must run 
the risk of losing whatever he has 


gained. 

Section 2 of the bill contains a series 
of definitions which elimimate uncer- 
tainties. 

An “agency proceeding” is defined as 
one in which notice and opportunity for 
hearing are required by the Constitution, 
any statute, or by agency regulation. 
' When the Constitution or the Congress 
requires a hearing, it must be a fair 
hearing. Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath 
(339 U.S. 33). A fair hearing is impos- 
* sible unless all parties know all the in- 
formation upon which the decision is 
based. The requirement is extended to 
hearings required by agency regulation 
_or rule on the ground that such a regu- 
lation is an implicit representation to 
the public that the hearing will be fairly 
conducted. 

While it is true that this line of de- 
marcation may present some questions 
df applicability in connection with spe- 
cific procedures, there is no real lack of 
specificity. Section 6(a) of the revised 
text requires the department or agency 
éxpressly to state in its first public no- 
tice whether the proceeding is to be gov- 
erned by the statute. That an agency 
might conceivably refuse to exercise a 
fair judgment in the making of the re- 
quired statement is possible, but not 
probable. The omission of the state- 
ment, if obviously required, would be a 
tarit invitation by the agency of private 
communications, an act which could re- 
sult only in lowered agency prestige. 
Statutes must be predicated on the as- 
sumption that the vast majority of Gov- 
ernment officials will honestly follow 
guideposts established by Congress. 
Moreover, the failure to include the re- 
quired statement will make the situation 
perfectly clear to all of the parties. 
Each can thereafter act in accordance 
with his own best judgment. This was 
emphasized by Gardner Symonds, presi- 
dent of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
who told the House Oversight Commit- 
tee: 

As to what can be done about it [the 
generally accepted practice of private com- 
munications}, I think you have got to put 
the adversary, the staff, and the company 
in exactly the same position. Whether that 
is a completely insulated position or a com- 
pletely open position, I will accept and try 
my best to work with either one. Person- 
ally, I would prefer the same rules for every- 


that is, and rate cases to put their evidence 
on the record, to make their recommenda- 
I would 
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read in connection with section 6(b) 
which requires that the agency maintain 
@ current list of its employees who are 
within the definition in specific agency 
proceedings. 

Section 2(c) defines “private com- 
munication” to include any communica- 
tion about a pending agency proceeding 
as defined in section 2(a), if it is made 
without notice to other parties, and if 
it is made while the matter is pending 
in the agency after the agency’s publi- 
cation that the proceeding is one gov- 
erned by the act. It is this definition 
which most clearly expresses the philos- 
ophy of the bill. Amyone can say any- 
thing openly, but no one can say any- 
thing secretly. 

The final paragraph of section 2 has 
been inserted to meet the fears of the 
agencies that restrictions on private com- 
munications may prevent adequate and 
efficient use of the skill and information 
of their staffs. Obviously, the agency 
heads need the technical and research 
assistance which can be supplied by the 
staff. But parties in positions adverse to 
the agencies have bitterly resented the 
supposed easy access of staff members to 
deciding officers. ‘The bill meets this 
problem by allowing free consultation 
among all those listed by the agency as 
“deciding officers” in a particular mat- 
ter. This list may be as great or as small 
as the agency believes necessary for its 
effective operation. But once that group 
has been designated by the agency, the 
line of isolation is fixed, and private com- 
munications to anyone who will in any 
manner participate in the decisional 
process in that case come within the re- 
strictions imposed by the act. This para- 
graph also contains an express state- 
ment that the act does not authorize any 
communication which would otherwise 
be prohibited. 

The bill distinguishes private com- 
munications made by persons not di- 
rectly involved in the proceeding and 
those made by the parties or their paid 
agents. 

Communications made by outsiders 
are not forbidden, but must be disclosed. 
This provision rests upon the recogni- 
tion that persons acting in what they 
conceive to be the public interest have 
a right to make their views known to 
the agencies. Elected officials—mayors, 
Governors, Members of Congress and the 
State legislatures—have a duty to speak 
out in behalf of their constituents. 
However, no one has a right to say pri- 
vately what he will not say publicly. 
And those whose interests may be ad- 
versely affected have a clear right to 
know what has been said. It is fair to 
assume that they will exercise their own 
judgment in protecting themselves from 
ahy adverse effects. When this section 
is read in conjunction with section 5, the 
bill is explicit that the agency must 
provide an effective opportunity for such 
rebuttal. 

Section 3(b) is an express declaration 
that parties must make their represen- 
tations in the opén or not at all. Parties 
and the representatives whom they pay 
are expressly forbidden to say anything 
to any deciding officer except after no- 
tice to all other parties. 
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Section 4 establishes a mechanical 
procedure for making sure that the re- 
quired disclosures are made. A written 
communication is itself to be placed in a 
file to which the public has access. The 
original draft prepared by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association required the giving 
of notice to adverse parties of the ex- 
istence of such a communication. The 
agencies were uniform in their com- 
Plaint that this might make an intoler- 
able load on them. However well or 
itt founded this fear may be, it seems 
clear that parties can be expected to de- 
fend their own interest by Keeping 
abreast of the matters included in the 
public file. The original draft placed 
the burden of publication on the decid- 
ing officer. The revised text places that 
burden on the agency. 

The provisions for the disclosure of 
oral communications are detailed. The 
deciding officer must summarize the 
contents of any oral communication or 
attempted oral communication, and 
state the circumstances surrounding the 
event. He must make this summary 
within 3 days and it must be placed in 
the public file forthwith. In order to 
avoid the criticism of the original draft 
that the act might be construed to re- 
quire a correct disclosure at the officer’s 
peril, the bill makes it explicit that the 
summary is to represent the officer’s best 
information, recollection, and belief. 
Thus, a good faith attempt to make the 
required disclosure will protect the de- 
ciding officer. 

The ABA text was criticized because, 
it was said, the summary might consti- 
tute a charge of a criminal offense 
which would become a matter of public 
record, against which the accused was 
afforded no opportunity to protect him- 
self. The revised text gives any such 
person a fair opportunity to reply, if he 
chooses to do so. 

Section 5 again emphasizes that the 
purpose of the disclosure is to enable ad- 
verse parties to protect themselves 
against unfair communication. Any 
relevant material they wish can be put 
into the record, even if the proceeding 
must be reopened to permit this. 

Section 6 contains specific mecha- 
nisms for providing knowledge as to pro- 
ceedings affected by the act. The agency 
is required to state, in its first public 
notice of the proceeding, whether the 
act is applicable. It must designate a 
special officer to maintain the required 
public files. This same officer must 
maintain a current list of pending pro- 
eeedings subject to the requirements of 
the act, and a current list naming the 
specific persons in any proceeding who 
may not receive private communications 
about. it. 

The revised text provides vigorous 
sanctions to insure compliance. These 
sanctions are directed against deciding 
Officers, parties, and their representa- 
tives. 

Sanctions are imposed against decid- 
ing officers only for failure to disclose 
communications. 

A failure to disclose, whether negli- 
gently or intentionally, requires the dis- 
qualification of the deciding officer in 
the particular proceeding. Inasmuch as 
his judgment may have been affected by 
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the communication which he did not dis- 
close, fairness and a respect for appear- 
ances requires that some other officer 
continue with the case. Admittedly, this 
requirement that the proceeding be re- 
traced sufficiently to enable a new officer 
to decide the case will be burdensome. 
But either the party or the agency can 
avoid this by the simple expedient of 
disclosure. A second sanction is the pro- 
vision for the removal from office, or 
such lesser penalty as the appointing 
authority may determine, for an inten- 
tional failure to make disclosure. As a 
final sanction, the bill provides that a 
willful and intentional failure to dis- 
close a private communication is a 
criminal offense. The revised text ex- 
tends this criminal penalty to any one 
who attempts to persuade an officer not 
to make the required disclosure. 

The principal sanction against a party 
who violates the act by attempting to 
use unfair methods is the requirement 
that he lose any fruits he might have 
gained. The revised text explicitly 
states that the decision, insofar as it is 
favorable to the offending party, must be 
set aside, and the matter reconsidered. 
The imposition of this penalty is re- 
quired at the instance of any adverse 
party, including the agency. 

The paid representative of a party 
who makes a private communication 
may, at the agency’s discretion, be sus- 
pended or disbarred from practice be- 
fore the agency. Moreover, if the at- 
tempt to communicate is an intentional 
effort to affect the decision of the pro- 
ceeding on the merits, the offender is 
subject to a criminal penalty. 

None of these sanctions has any ap- 
plicability, under section 2(c), if the 
communication is preceded by notice to 
other parties. This delimits the act’s 
aim to clearly unfair communications, 
and fully justifies the imposition of the 
severest sanctions if the party chooses 
to attempt to convey privately what he 
could, without any difficulty, convey upon 
full notice. Thus, any person who might 
be subject to the imposition of the sanc- 
tions possesses a simple and nonburden- 
some means of avoiding them. 

Mr. President, the back door to agen- 
cies must be closed. The bill I am intro- 
ducing does that fairly and effectively. 
It interferes with no one’s right to make 
his views known to an agency. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. _The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1844) to establish stand- 
ards of conduct for agency proceedings 
of record, introduced by Mr. CarroLu 
(for himself and Mr. Hart), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 





MOORLAND COURT, INC. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators NEUBERGER, 
MAGNUSON, and JAcKson, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill and a reso- 
— for the relief of Moorland Court, 

Cc. 

The bill would authorize the Federal 
Government to compensate Moorland 
Court, Inc., for losses sustained in con- 
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nection with the partial construction of 
a rental housing unit at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. The construction began in 1953, 
but was halted because of the failure 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
to supply an insured mortgage. The 
corporation had proceeded on its under- 
standing that the mortgage would be 
issued. 

The accompanying resolution would 
authorize the referral of the relief bill 
to the Court of Claims for considera- 
tion of the equities in favor of the claim- 
ant. 

I have read the extensive file of tech- 
nical facts relative to this case, and I 
am convinced that there are strong equi- 
ties in favor of the corporation. It is 
my hope, therefore, that the committee 
to which the bill is referred will act 
promptly in authorizing the submission 
of the case to the Court of Claims where 
the matter may be aired thoroughly on 
the merits. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
résumé of the facts supplied by the 
claimant, be included in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill and resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the résumé will be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 1845) for the relief of 
Moorland Court, Inc., introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Morse, for himself and 
other Senators, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1845) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Moorland Court, 
Inc.,” now pending in the Senate, together 
with all accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims; and the court 
shall proceed with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28 of the United States Code 
and report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 


The résumé presented by Mr. Morse 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FACTS IN THE MATTER OF 
MoorRLAND Court, INc. 


SUMMARY 


This statement is submitted on behalf of 
Moorland Court, Inc., an Alaskan corpora- 
tion, Moorland contractors, comprised of 
Rushlight Automatic Sprinkler Co., an Ore- 
gon corporation, A. G. Rushlight Co., an 
Oregon corporation, and Tice Electric Co., 
an Oregon copartnership, Earl W. Morrison 
and Donald N. McDonald, Seattle architects, 
and G. R. Sumpter of Seattle, president of 
Washington Mortgage & Insurance Co., Inc., 
a Washington corporation. This statement 
summarizes the essential facts in the Moor- 
land Court-FHA matter. A detailed and 
documented statement is attached to the 
summary. 

On June 3, 1953, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (FHA) issued a 90-day commit- 
ment to insure a $2,556,300 39-year loan to 
finance construction of a $3 million multiple 
housing project in Fairbanks, Alaska. The 
housing project known as Moorland Court 
was to be constructed by Moorland Court, 
Inc., an Alaskan corporation, to meet an im- 
mediate and urgent housing shortage in the 
Fairbanks area. As no private money was 
available for such construction in Alaska, 
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Federal National Mortgage Association au- 
thorized a loan of $2,556,300 conditioned, 
among other things, upon FHA’s commit- 
ment to insure. FHA’s commitment to in- 
sure required the mortgagor, as a precondi- 
tion to insurance, to obtain a final binding 
loan agreement with FNMA. 

Because of numerous financing, title and 
construction design problems connected with 
such projects, closing of the financing 
transaction ordinarily takes longer than the 
original FHA commitment period of 90 days. 
“Closing” means endorsement of the note 
by FHA as insured and FNMA’s acceptance 
of the credit instruments and final ap- 
proval of the loan. Provision is made in 
the FHA regulations for the Administrator 
in his discretion to extend the commitment 
for successive periods of 30 days until clos- 
ing is finally accomplished. In this in- 
stance, FHA continued to extend the com- 
mitment until October 1954. 

After the original commitment issued in 
June 1953, FHA and Moorland Court’s spon- 
sors realized that if construction did not 
commence before closing, the 1953 fall 
construction season would be lost. Perma- 
frost subsoil conditions in Alaska would 
then prevent excavation and foundation 
work until July 1954. Both FHA and Moor- 
land Court wanted the foundation work 
substantially completed before winter, 1953, 
as this would permit completion of the 
project in 1954 rather than 1955. Com- 
mencement of construction prior to closing, 
however, is unusual and requires special per- 
mission from FHA and FNMA. Moorland 
Court, Inc., would not and did not start any 
construction until it had received written 
authorization to do so. 

On August 31, 1953, FHA, with FNMA’s 
concurrence, gave Moorland Court, Inc., per- 
mission by letter dated August 24, 1953, to 
start construction prior to closing, chiefly 
because the Commissioner found an im- 
mediate and urgent need for housing in the 
Fairbanks area. 

The letter referred to a “letter agreement” 
which prescribed certain conditions such as 
approval of plans and specifications, de- 
termination of prevailing wages and pro- 
visions for adequate inspection of construc- 
tion, all of which were met by Moorland 
Court, Inc., and stated that until the in- 
sured mortgage was recorded, all construc- 
tion was to be at the risk of Moorland Court, 
Inc. The mortgage was recorded on April 
21, 1954. 

Implicit in FHA’s authorization to com- 
mence construction was the understanding 
that FHA would continue the commitment 
in effect for a resonable period of time to 
permit closing. 

Construction commenced September 1, 
1953. When weather forced construction to 
cease in mid-November 1953, most of the 
site preparation, excavation, foundation 
work, and flooring was completed with lia- 
bilities of approximately $350,000 incurred 
therefor. All construction was inspected by 
FHA and was in accordance with approved 
plans and specifications. The general con- 
tractor at the project was Moorland Contrac- 
tors, a joint venture formed to construct this 
project and consisting of Rushlight Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Co., an Oregon corporation; 
A. G. Rushlight Co., an Oregon corporation; 
and Tice Electric Co., an Oregon copartner- 
ship. 

Meanwhile, efforts to close the financing 
transaction with FHA and FNMA were pro- 
ceeding successfully. But then, after con- 
struction commenced and because of a claim 
by an officer of Moorland Court, Inc., who 
held one qualifying share of stock, FHA 
and FNMA questioned the validity of the 
corporate note and mortgage prepared for 
FHA to insure and to evidence and secure 
FNMA’s loan, Continuous efforts to resolve 
this matter were made during the winter 
and by April 1954, the corporation was able 
to satisfy FHA that the note and mortgage 
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were valid. Closing could then have taken 
place if FNMA had concurred in the judg- 
ment of FHA, its sister agency. This FNMA 
did not choose to do. It refused to execute 
a loan agreement with Moorland Court, Inc., 
without additional assurances, and conse- 
quently FHA refused to endorse the credit 
instrument for insurance. FNMA persisted 
in its refusal to concur in FHA’s judgment 
even though FHA was willing to insure the 
loan and title companies were willing to in- 
sure against any defects in the note and 
mortgage arising from the intracorporate 
controversy. 

From April 1954, to November 1954, Moor- 
land Court, Inc.’s representatives negotiated 
with FNMA and with the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, who had jurisdiction 
over both FHA and FNMA, in an effort to 
assure FNMA. Meanwhile, the 1954 con- 
struction season was lost for lack of financ- 
ing and immense sums of money were owing 
by Moorland Court, Inc., to material men and 
laborers, some of whom had filed liens 
against the project. Finally, in November 
1954, FNMA was satisfied and was prepared 
to close. 

Meanwhile, Congress enacted the Housing 
Act of 1954 effective August 2, 1954. This 
act deprived FNMA of power to make direct 
loans on Alaskan property except if insured 
under commitments of FHA issued prior to 
August 2, 1954. It also required new FHA 
regulations establishing additional require- 
ments for FHA insurance. 

Then, on November 16, 1954, FHA notified 
Moorland Court, Inc., and FNMA that the 
original commitment of June 3, 1953, would 
not be extended again and that the mort- 
gagor must apply for a new commitment. 
Moorland Court, Inc., immediately advised 
FHA that a new commitment would be 
worthless, as FNMA could not lend under 
a commitment issued after August 2, 1954, 
and asked FHA to extend or reissue the 
June 3, 1953, commitment which would 
support such a loan. The FNMA loan 
was a necessity as no other public or 
private money was available to finance the 
project. The investment in construction 
would be a total loss without financing to 
complete the project. After negotiations 
lasting until the early part of February 
1955, FHA refused with finality to extend 
or reissue the original commitment of June 
3, 1953, though FNMA was prepared to close 
and the mortgagor had met all the addi- 
tional requirements of the Housing Act of 
1954. FNMA thereupon, on April 11, 1955, 
canceled its authorization to lend, which 
was conditional upon FHA’s commitment of 
June 3, 1953. 

If FHA had not refused to extend or re- 
issue the original commitment, closing 
would have taken place not later than 
March 1955, and the project would have 
been completed by the end of 1955, approxi- 
mately at the time the parties originally 
contemplated. The time lost in 1954 had 
been offset by commencement of construc- 
tion in the fall of 1953. Thus, FHA termi- 
nated the commitment before what, under 
the circumstances, was a reasonable period 
of time. The reason for FHA’s decision not 
to extend or reissue the commitment of 
June 3, 1953, which in effect was a decision 
not to insure any loan obtained by Moor- 
land Court, was given on March 25, 1955, 
by Henry M. Day, Assistant Commissioner 
for Operations, FHA, in a letter to FNMA: 

“The matter of commitment extension in 
the subject property was discussed at length 
with people representing the corporation, 
and in view of current lack of market de- 
mand and lack of any evidence that a 
future market demand would arise, it was 
determined not to extend the commitment.” 

FHA has decided that the immediate and 
urgent need for housing which it found in 
the summer of 1953 was no longer present. 
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FHA’s decision was made with knowledge 
that it would mean abandonment of the 
project for lack of financing and a total loss 
of all the work done. FHA decided that it 
“would prefer abandonment of the project” 
because “in our judgment if it were carried 
through to consummation, all parties and 
interests would suffer even greater loss than 
now experienced.” (Memorandum of J. A. 
Woods, Acting Regional Director, FHA, 
Washington, D.C., to Virgil P. Reimer, 
Alaskan Director, FHA, January 21, 1955). 
FHA’s judgment was not shared by Moorland 
Court, Inc. 

After Moorland Court was advised by 
housing officials that FHA had no authority 
to settle the claims arising out of the can- 
cellation of the commitment, suit was filed 
in the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Oregon by Moorland Court, Inc., against the 
FHA Administrator in June 1955. Moor- 
land Court, Inc., as plaintiff, claimed that 
under the circumstances of the case the 
Administrator, by authorizing construction 
prior to closing in August 1953, impliedly 
promised to continue the commitment of 
June 3, 1953, in effect for a reasonable time 
to permit closing, and that he had failed to 
do so. All efforts to settle the case failed, 
though Moorland Court permitted the FBI 
to make a thorough audit of its books to 
substantiate the amount of its expenditures 
and liabilities and agreed to accept those 
figures and indeed compromise their claim 
for substantially less. Illness of the trial 
judge compelled transfer of the suit after 
trial to a different judge, thereby creating 
further delay, but in February 1959, a de- 
cision was finally reached. The district 
court held that it was within FHA’s discre- 
tion to refuse to extend the commitment 
further in November 1954, and to refuse in 
effect to insure any loan Moorland Court, 
Inc., might acquire. The court dismissed 
the suit and no appeal was taken because 
of time and cost factors. 

The total effect of this transaction has 
been disastrous for Moorland Court, Inc., and 
its stockholders, associates, architects, and 
others. In the partial construction of the 
housing project Moorland Court, Inc., has 
expended and incurred the following lia- 
bilities: 


Amount expended by Moorland 
contractors for materials, 
supplies, and freight 
Liabilities incurred for ma- 
terials, supplies, and freight: 
Fairbanks Block Co 
Fairbanks Roofing Co 
Solid Construction Co 
Federal Pipe & Tank Co____ 
L. B. McKinney Co 
Mac’s Dozer & Crane 
Service 


Insurance: 
G. R. Sumpter Agency 
Washington Insurance Co-_--_- 
Title Insurance 


2, 237.74 
506. 97 


Mortgage service fees: Wash- 

ington Mortgage & Insur- 
12, 780. 00 

Architect’s fees: Earl W. Morri- 
son and Donald N. McDonald, 
Seattle, Wash 

FHA fees: 
Application fee 
Commitment fee 
Inspection fee 


25, 563. 00 


12, 781. 50 
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Miscellaneous: 
Rent to city of Fairbanks-_-_ 
Personal taxes assessed by 
city of Fairbanks, July 1, 


9, 000. 00 


2, 100. 00 
2,341.08 


enna 


13, 441. 08 


Grand total 392, 556, 16 


No dispute existing between Moorland 
Court and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion regarding these expenditures and liabil- 
ities, particularly as Moorland Court permit- 
ted the FBI to audit its books to substantiate 
its losses, and at the trial in the district court 
said expenditures and liabilities were estab- 
lished by a stipulation of the parties without 
the necessity of Moorland Court offering any 
proof thereof. 

The sum of $392,556.76 will not reimburse 
Moorland Court, Inc., or its associates for 
the following additional items: 

1. Administration or general overhead ex- 
penses borne by Moorland Contractors con- 
servatively equal to 10 percent of the sums 
expended or incurred for labor and materials 
used in the project. 

2. Attorney’s fees incurred in connection 
with the project prior to the suit against 
FHA, attorney’s fees incurred during and by 
reason of the suit against FHA, and at- 
torney’s fees incurred subsequent to termi- 
nation of the suit. 

3. The interest factor for loss of use since 
1953 of the sums invested in the project. 

Of this vast expenditure the plaintiff has 
recovered only the sum of $12,000, repre- 
senting the unearned portion of the inspec- 
tion fee paid by plaintiff on August 31, 1953. 

Thus, Moorland Court, Inc., in good faith 
and only after authorization to commence 
construction was given, invested a very large 
sum in 1953 in construction of a housing 
project in which agencies of the Federal 
Government were then vitally interested. 
Because of a reanalysis of the Fairbanks 
housing market in late 1954 the FHA lost 
interest and decided to withdraw from the 
transaction and place the entire burden of 
loss upon the private parties who made the 
investment. The totality of this loss was 
confirmed by the Housing Act of 1954, which 
barred FNMA, the only available financier, 
from making Alaskan loans on FHA com- 
mitments issued after August 2, 1954, and 
by the Federal district court which denied 
judicial relief. 

A detailed statement of facts in this mat- 
ter with extensive documentation attached, 
is available for further assistance should you 
desire a fuller explanation. This summary 
is meant to provide you with a concise, 
though accurate, review of this matter. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
grant representation in the Congress 
to the people of the District of Colum- 
bia; and I ask that the joint resolution 
be held at the desk, for additional spon- 
sors, through next Tuesday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 85) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Consti- 
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tution of the United States to grant 
representation in the Congress to the 
people of the District of Columbia, intro- 
duced by Mr. Busu, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President I have al- 
ways felt that the District of Columbia 
should be the model of perfection in 
municipal government, and showplace 
for our Nation for all who visit the Na- 
tion’s Capital to see. Foreign visitors to 
the United States almost invariably 
come to Washington. American citizens 
from all over the United States come 
here with their children, to see the Na- 
tion’s Capital. They should see the very 
best in municipal government at work. 

But Congress has treated the District 
with slight consideration. We have 
treated it like a stepchild, in comparison 
to the way we have treated other States. 

Yet, Mr. President, the District has a 
population of approximately 764,000, 
which exceeds the population of Il 
States which now are represented by 
two U.S. Senators each, and have pro- 
portionate representation in the House. 

Those States are South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Hawaii, North Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Vermont, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, and Alaska. 

Some of these States actually vote less 
than 100,000 ballots in statewide elec- 
tions. Yet they have two Senators and 
proportionate representation in the 
House, while the District is denied a 
voice in the Congress. 

As a result of ratification of the 23d 
amendment, the people of the District 
are now entitled to vote for President and 
Vice President. 

This is not enough. They should also 
be entitled to representation in the Con- 
gress. Indeed, representation in the 
Congress would be much more valuable 
to the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia than the simple privilege of voting 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States. I believe the effective- 
ness of representation in the Congress, 
in the interest of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia, would be much 
greater. 

Various proposals for home rule in 
the District have been made. I have op- 
posed these proposals, and I still do. 
Because of the large ownership of prop- 
erty in the District by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and because of the great im- 
pact which activities of the Federal 
Government have upon the District’s 
affairs, I believe that representation in 
Congress would provide a better method 
of insuring fair treatment of the Dis- 
trict’s residents, and at the same time 
would protect the interests of the US. 
Government. Two U.S. Senators and 
Representatives in the House could act 
as effective spokesmen for the people of 
the District, and could make certain 
that the interests of the District were 
adequately considered by the Congress. 





DESIGNATION OF THE GOLDEN 
CORN TASSEL AS THE NATIONAL 
FLORAL EMBLEM 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a 

joint resolution to designate the golden 
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corn tassel as our national floral em- 
blem. I am pleased to be joined by 
Senator Casse of South Dakota, Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, Senator Lone of Mis- 
souri, Senators McCartuy, and Hum- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota. I will welcome 
others who may wish to join us in our 
endeavor. I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution may lie on the 
table until May 15 for additional co- 
sponsors. 

Mr. President, our country, often 
called the young Republic, but which 
is now probably the oldest constitu- 
tional democracy continuously under 
the same form of government in the 
world, nevertheless lags behind other 
and younger countries today in that it 
does not yet have a national flower, or 
floral emblem. 

England has the rose—important in 
her history and native to her soil—and 
the rose is also the national flower of 
Iran. Canada has the maple leaf. 
France has the fleur-de-lis or blue iris. 
Scotland has the thistle, and so on down 
the line. It is high time that we, too, 
adopted a floral emblem appropriate to 
our own country. 

Emblems are symbols, and they should 
have meaning. We are all proud of the 
American bald eagle, our national bird. 
We should choose a floral emblem with 
equal care, and it should symbolize val- 
ued qualities of our country. 

Maize, or Indian corn, grows in every 
State of our Union. It was developed 
from its wild predecessors on this con- 
tinent and cultivated by the Indians at 
least 7,000 years ago. It grows in 
nearly every extreme of climate and 
soil. It was the Indian corn the natives 
gave to the Pilgrims which saved their 
lives and carried them through the first 
bitter winters at Plymouth. Similarly 
it saved the lives of the Jamestown set- 
tlers. It came into wide cultivation 
rapidly and became the staff of life of 
the frontier. 

To the present day, corn has main- 
tained its importance to our agriculture, 
and is today our most valuable single 
crop. Industry as well uses many of its 
byproducts. 

Corn symbolizes American abundance. 
It connotes the gratitude we have for its 
indispensable presence in the days of 
our ancestors’ need, our present magnifi- 
cent productive capacity, and the past, 
present, and future bounty our citizens 
have furnished to hungry peoples all over 
the world. It is a fitting symbol of our 
country in the plant world. 

The corn tassel itself is a cluster of 
tiny flowrets, shaped in a _ beautiful 
plume standing at the top of a tall stalk. 
We may refer to it as a floral emblem, 
but it is much more a flower than the 
thistle, the maple leaf, or even than the 
leek or wild onion—the emblem of 
Wales. 

I believe that the importance of corn 
both in our past history and in our so- 
ciety today clearly call upon us to rec- 
ognize this useful plant by making its 
golden corn tassel our national floral 
emblem. I am proud to introduce the 
golden corn tassel resolution for this 
purpose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
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ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 87) 
designating the corn tassel the national 
floral emblem of the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dovetas (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL OF 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1961 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 

President, I submit a resolution indicat- 

ing that the Senate does not favor 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1961, trans- 

mitted to Congress by the President April 

27, 1961. This is the reorganization 

plan which would affect the Federal 

Communications Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 142) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1961 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on April 
27, 1961. 





RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL OF 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 OF 
1961 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a resolution expressing the opinion 

of the Senate that it does not favor Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1961, which 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 

President May 3, 1961. The plan deals 

with the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 

would transfer most of the powers of the 

Commission to the Chairman thereof, 

which I think is unwise. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 143) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1961 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on May 
8, 1961. 





AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN LAWS 
RELATING TO FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAYS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Hum- 

PHREY, Mr. BusH; and Mr. KEATING) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 6713) to amenc. certain laws relat- 
ing to Federal-aid highways, to make 
certain adjustments in the Federal-aid 
highway program, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of Senate bill 1021, the 
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Federal aid to education bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered 





UNDERGROUND WATER ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1559) to provide 
for the production of underground wa- 
ter on the public lands, the name of the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] may be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR EMERGENCY 
LIVESTOCK LOANS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MOSS. Madam President, on the 
24th of April I introduced in the Senate 
a bill known as S. 1710, to amend the act 
of April 6, 1949, as amended, so as to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make emergency livestock loans under 
such Act until July 14, 1963, and for 
other purposes. Since that time I have 
had requests from two of my distin- 
guished colleagues to appear as cospon- 
sors of the bill. Therefore I ask unan- 
imous consent that on future printings 
of the bill the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. CarROoLL], and the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] appear 
as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





PRESERVATION OF THE INDIANA 
DUNES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss] be listed as 
an additional cosponsor of S. 1797, the 
bill to provide for the preservation of the 
Indiana Dunes and related areas in the 
State of Indiana, and that at the next 
printing of the bill his name be added. 

The junior Senator from Utah has 
been a leader in the effort to save the 
dunes for the people, and I regret that 
through a clerical error his name was 
excluded from the list of original spon- 
sors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
INFORMATION AND = INTELLI- 
GENCE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] may 
be added as a cosponsor of the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 77) to establish a 
Joint Committee on Foreign Informa- 
tion and Intelligence, introduced by Mr. 
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ANDERSON (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on April 27, 1961. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA AND COMMUNISTIC 
CHINA—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] be added as a cosponsor on 
the next printing of the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 22) relative to re- 
lationship of the United States with the 
Republic of China and communistic 
China. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 





pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 


NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Ellis Maylett, of Utah, to be US. 
marshal, for the district of Utah, vice 
Howard Call; and 

William M. Parker, Jr., of Alabama, 
to be U.S. marshal, for the middle dis- 
trict of Alabama, for a term of 4 years, 
vice Charles S. Prescott. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Thursday, May 18, 1961, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled. 





NOTICE CONCERNING HEARINGS 
ON PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS RELATING TO THE 
SYSTEM OF FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
May 23 the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments will begin a 
series of hearings on Senate joint reso- 
lutions referred to it which propose 
amendments to the Constitution con- 
cerning our system of Federal elections. 

The matters under consideration are 
Senate Joint Resolutions 1, 2, 4, 9, 12, 
14, 16, 17, 20, 23, 26, 28, 48, 54, 58, 67, 
and 71. These involve the method of 
nomination and election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, including elec- 
toral college reform, and qualifications 
for voting in Federal elections. 

During the mornings of May 23, 24, 
and 25, the subcommittee will hear Sen- 
ators who are sponsors or cosponsors of 
the resolutions under’ consideration. 
The subcommittee will meet in room 
457 of the Old Senate Office Building 
at 9:30 a.m. on each of these days. 

Further hearings will be held on June 
20, 21, and 22, when other Senators and 
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witnesses will be invited to appear or 
submit statements concerning these 
proposals. Former Presidents, distin- 
guished political scientists, representa- 
tives of the executive branch and inter- 
ested organizations will be invited to 
give the subcommittee the benefit of 
their views at that time. 





CHANGE IN NOTICE OF HEARINGS 
RELATING TO CREATION OF A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NA- 
TIONAL FUELS STUDY 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a correction in an announce- 
ment previously made by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] con- 
cerning hearings by the Interior Com- 
mittee on Senate Resolution 105, to cre- 
ate a Special Committee on National 
Fuels Study. 

The hearings have now been sched- 
uled for June 20 and 21, at 10 a.m, in 
room 3110, New Senate Office Building, 
the Interior Committee hearing room. 
Dates previously announced were June 
22 and 23. 





ELIMINATION OF OATH REQUIRE- 


MENTS RELATIVE TO CERTAIN 
EXPORT MANIFESTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 175, Senate 
bill 1289. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1289) to amend section 4200 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States so 
as to eliminate the oath requirements 
with respect to certain export manifests, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment on page 2, after line 2, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 337 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (15 U.S.C. 174) 
is amended by striking out “oath” in the 
third sentence of the paragraph numbered 
“Fifth” and inserting “certification.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (46 U.S.C. 92) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “oath” in the first two 
sentences and inserting in lieu thereof “certi- 
fication”; 

(2) by striking out “upon oath” in the 
third sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“by certification”; and 

(3) by striking out that portion of the 
fourth sentence preceding the proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The certifications 
shall be in writing’’. 

Sec. 2. That section 337 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (15 U.S.C. 174) 
is amended by striking out “oath” in the 
third sentence of the paragraph numbered 
“Fifth” and inserting “certification”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report which gives 
the background of this measure. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 202) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 1289, as reported, would amend sections 
337 and 4200 of the Revised Statutes (15 
U.S.C. 174 and 46 U.S.C. 92) by eliminating 
the requirement for an oath on cargo mani- 
fests filed by shippers, and substituting 
therefor a requirement for certification by 
the shipper. It would do this by deleting 
the word “oath” and substituting the word 
“certification” in the third sentence of the 
paragraph numbered “Fifth” in section 337; 
by making the same substitution in the first 
two sentences of section 4200; by striking 
out “upon oath” in the third sentence of 
section 4200 and inserting in its place “by 
certification’, and by striking out the clause: 
“The oaths shall be taken and subscribed in 
writing” in the fourth sentence of section 
4200 and inserting ‘The certifications shall 
be in writing.” 

Testimony at the hearing on the bill was 
to the effect that the oath requirement occa- 
sioned an entirely unnecessary workload on 
both shippers and customs personnel, since 
the interests of Government in the truthful- 
ness of these export declarations is amply 
protected otherwise. Section 1001 of title 18 
of the United States Code provides that false 
or fraudulent statements concerning any 
matter within the jurisdiction of any de- 
partment or agency of the United States are 
punishable by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both. In this connection, your committee 
expresses the view that a notation calling 
attention to the fine/imprisonment penalties 
for false declarations be included in the 
forms on which certification is to be re- 
quired. 

Also it was brought out at the hearing that 
there is no longer a requirement for oath or 
seal on income tax returns, and that there 
is no oath requirement on export licenses, 
or on export documents for plane, truck, or 
rail shipments. [Illustrative of the extra 
paperwork and personnel time required un- 
der present statutes were the figures cited 
by witnesses as to the numbers of export 
manifests filed: 100,000 yearly in the Phila- 
delphia district, 24,000 monthly in the San 
Francisco customs district, Los Angeles, 
13,000 per month. A letter in support of 
the bill from the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
sums up the situation succinctly in one 
paragraph: 

“In a year of normal business the Quaker 
Oats Co. exports in excess of 10,000 ship- 
ments, As it takes an average of 3 minutes 
per shipment to notarize this oath we spend 
about 500 hours per year in this activity 
which serves no purpose and benefits no one. 
This absolute waste must cost the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, shippers, and steamship companies 
many millions of dollars annually.” 

The Department of Commerce reported 
that it would prefer the enactment of H.R. 
2032, which would include repeal of the 
statutes requiring an oath on export declara- 
tions, in addition to providing a modernized 
and a more efficient and economical method 
of collecting and compiling foreign trade 
Statistics. Your committee is of the opinion 
that S. 1289 should be approved and sent 
to the House for such action as that body 
sees fit to take. 

Speaking for an important segment of the 
maritime industry, the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc., submitted a letter 
favoring enactment of S. 1289. Stating that: 
“A considerable amount of time is spent by 
the employees of exporters who must wait 
their turn for notarizations at custom- 
houses throughout the country,” Alvin Sha- 
piro, institute vice president, estimated that 
the saving of 2 minutes for each declaration 
(of more than 8 million filed each year), 
would amount to about 100,000 man-hours 
per year. 
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The title of the bill was amended to read: 

“To amend sections 337 and 4200 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States so as 
to eliminate the oath requirement with re- 
spect to certain export manifests.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend sections 337 and 4200 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States so as to eliminate the oath re- 
quirement with respect to certain export 
manifests.” 





WAIVER OF CERTAIN RESTRIC- 
TIONS OF THE NEW MEXICO 
ENABLING ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 178, Sen- 
ate bill 104. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 104) to waive certain restrictions of 
the New Mexico Enabling Act with re- 
spect to certain sales of lands granted 
to the State by the United States; and 
to consent to an amendment of the con- 
stitution of the State of New Mexico, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment on page 3, after line 
8, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. (a) Consent is hereby given to the 
State of New Mexico and the qualified elec- 
tors thereof to adopt an amendment to the 
constitution of the State for the purpose 
of— 

(1) validating sales by the State of New 
Mexico on or before September 4, 1956, of 
lands to which paragraph (1) of the first 
section of this Act applies and patents is- 
sued by the State with respect thereto; and 

(2) authorizing sales by the State of New 
Mexico after September 4, 1956, of lands 
to which paragraphs (2) and (3) of the 
first section of this Act apply and the issu- 
ance by the State of patents with respect 
thereto. 

(b) In the event an amendment to the 
constitution of the State of New Mexico as 
described in subsection (a) is adopted, con- 
sent is also granted to the State to enact such 
laws and to establish such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary to carry out 
such constitutional amendment. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Consent is hereby given to the State of 
New Mexico to adopt any amendment to the 
constitution of the State or to enact any 
laws necessary to carry out the purposes 
hereof. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That those 
provisions of section 10 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to enable the people of New Mexico 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States; 
and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
a constitution and State government and 
be admitted to the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States”, approved June 
20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557, 563), which provides 
that, in the case of the sale by the State of 
New Mexico of lands granted or confirmed 
to the State by such Act, legal title shall 
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not be deemed to have passed until the 
consideration shall have been paid and any 
sale not made in substantial conformity 
with the provisions of such Act shall be null 
and void, are hereby waived with respect 
to the following sales by the State of New 
Mexico of lands which constituted, or con- 
stitute, a portion of a tract of land for the 
sale of which a contract had been previously 
entered into, but only insofar as such sales 
would (but for the enactment of this Act) 
violate the terms and conditions contained 
in section 10 of such Act because of the 
fact that the full consideration for the en- 
tire tract was not, or is not, paid prior to 
the time of the sale of such portion and the 
issuance of the patent therefor: 

(1) Any sale of any portion, if the patent 
with respect thereto was issued on or be- 
fore September 4, 1956; 

(2) Any sale of any such portion, if the 
patent with respect thereto is issued after 
September 4, 1956, and if the right to pur- 
chase such portion is derived from an as- 
signment, made on or before September 4, 
1956, under the contract to purchase the 
entire tract; and 

(3) Any sale of any such portion, if the 
patent with respect thereto is issued after 
September 4, 1956, and if the right to pur- 
chase such portion is derived from the 
contract to purchase the entire tract or from 
a contract entered into in substitution of 
such contract, and if the right or rights to 
purchase all other portions of such tract 
were, on or before September 4, 1956, as- 
signed or relinquished by the person who 
entered into such contract. 

Consent is hereby given to the State of 
New Mexico to adopt any amendment to 
the constitution of the State or to enact 
any laws necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report which gives 
the background of this measure. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 205) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEED For S. 104 


This bill would waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with respect 
to certain sales of lands granted to the State 
of New Mexico by the United States, and 
consent to an amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the State of New Mexico. 

Section 10 of the New Mexico Enabling Act 
specifically provides that “no sale or other 
disposal (of lands) shall be made unless 
accompanied by ample security, and the legal 
title shall not pass until the consideration 
shall have been paid.” 

Article 13, sections 1 and 2, of the State 
constitution provides that lands granted by 
the Congress to the State are declared public 
lands of the State to be held and disposed of 
by the commissioner of public lands as pro- 
vided by law. 

The law under which State lands are sold 
is found in section 7-8-9 of the 1953 Com- 
pilation of the New Mexico Statutes. It 
provides that State land shall be sold for cash 
or upon payment of one-twentieth of the 
purchase price and the balance in 30 years 
from date. The balance is to bear interest 
at 4 percent per annum. Section 7-8-10 of 
the New Mexico law provides that on any 
anniversary date the full amount may be 
paid or one-thirtieth of the balance may be 
paid. 

Section 7-8-21 provides that assignments 
of contracts not in default may be made 
provided a certified copy of the assignment 
of a coniract is filed with the commissioner 
of public lands. 
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The New Mexico attorney general rendered 
Opinions on March 28, 1924, December 12, 
1931, August 27, 1932, and December 22, 1932, 
which in effect held that the commissioner 
of public lands may permit one who pur- 
chases land under contract pursuant to sec- 
tion 7-8-9, New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 
1953, before paying the total price bid in 
full, to break the land into smaller tracts 
by assignment, allow payment in full on 
any one or more of these tracts, and issue 
a patent therefor. 

The land commissioners, relying upon these 
opinions, permitted contracts to be split 
and accepted payment for portions of origi- 
nal contracts and issued patents to. indi- 
viduals for the acreages segregated and paid 
for in full. 

A great many ranchers applied for and 
purchased land and entered into 30-year 
State contracts. Subsequent to these pur- 
chases, some ranchers determined to sell off 
part of their ranch holdings or, in some cases 
after advent of the Taylor Grazing Act, they 
found some of their land purchases, due to 
terrain, to be so located that it would fall 
within another’s range allotment. Under 
these circumstances it was desirable to split 
the contract and issue a new contract to each 
of the ranchers on the land within his 
particular ranching unit or allotment. In 
some instances, one or the other of the 
ranch owners would desire to pay off his 
contract and receive a patent. Under the 
rulings of the attorney general the land com- 
missioner permitted this. 

On March 16, 1955, the New Mexico at- 
torney general, in response to certain ques- 
tions of the State land commissioner, held 
that the above practice constitutes more than 
one sale, that one of the ranchers may for- 
feit his contract on land that might be of 
less value tnan the land patented, and that 
such practice was not in substantial con- 
formity to law. 

Due to this ruling. there followed the case 
of Zinn v. Hampson (61 N. Mex. 407), in 
which the New Mexico Supreme Court, on 
October 3, 1956, held that the commissioner 
of public lands had no authority to execute 
a patent to a portion of a tract of land sold 
under an installment contract prior to final 
payment thereon, and, therefore, title held 
by vendors under a patent issued to them 
before final payment of the entire contract 
was not merchantable. 

The State has many old contracts which, 
over the years, were split up by assignment 
to various individuals; some of these have 
been relinquished, canceled, or patented. 
In view of the New Mexico Supreme Court 
ruling, these contracts and patents are null 
and void. Under existing law it is there- 
fore the duty of the land commissioner to 
take the necessary legal and administrative 
steps to cancel them on the records. 

To do this would be unconscionable, be- 
cause most of these lands have passed into 
the hands of innocent purchasers without 
knowledge of the defects in title. 

The New Mexico State land commissioner, 
attorney general, and the attorneys repre- 
senting individuals concerned hold that in 
view of the above court decision, an act of 
Congress will be required giving consent to 
the State of New Mexico to amend its con- 
stitution in order to remedy this situation. 

There is precedence for this kind of legis- 
lative action by Congress. The situation 
was in regard to oil and gas in New Mexico, 
wherein oil and gas leases were issued for 
periods in excess of 5 years without com- 
petitive bidding contrary to the enabling 
act. Thereafter, article XXIV of the New 
Mexico constitution (ch. 28, New Mexico 
laws), and the act of February 6, 1928 (45 
Stat. 58), were passed which validated cer- 
tain leases and provided for procedure. The 
legislative history of the amendment is 
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found at page 2094, volume 69, Congressional 
Record, Ist session, 70th Congress, January 
28, 1928. 

The question may well arise as to why 
interested parties in New Mexico have waited 
so long to initiate action. Apparently, the 
Zinn v. Hampson case received little pub- 
licity, and it was not until 1959 when Mr. 
W. D. Peveler, of Tatum, N. Mex., applied to 
the State land office for a patent to a portion 
of a split contract and was refused, that the 
full impact of this decision was realized. At 
the same time, it was discovered that a new 
40-acre addition to the city of Truth or Con- 
sequences, N. Mex., is land that was formerly 
assigned from a State contract and patented. 
This clouded the title to many homes in 
Truth or Consequences. The whole problem 
then came to light and steps were taken to 
try to correct the situation. On adyice of 
New Mexico officials and attorneys it was 
finally decided that the New Mexico Enabling 
Act and State constitution would have to be 
amended. 

The committee recommends the enact- 
ment of the reported legislation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 


ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DONATING TO THE ZUNI TRIBE AP- 
PROXIMATELY 610 ACRES OF FED- 
ERALLY OWNED LAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 179, Senate 
bill 201. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 201) to donate to the Zuni Tribe ap- 
proximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report which gives 
the background of this measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 206) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 201 is to convey ap- 
proximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land in New Mexico to the Zunt Tribe. 

The lands affected by this legislation were 
a part of a larger tract acquired in 1937 by 
the United States under the provisions of 
title 3 of the Bankhead-Jones Act. In 1938 
jurisdiction of these lands was transferred 
from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Interior by Executive 
order. By the act of August 13, 1949, sev- 
eral thousand acres of these Federal lands 
were donated to the Zuni Tribe. The acre- 
age included in S. 201 was not conveyed 
under that legislation since the land was 
then being used for administrative purposes 
in connection with the Zuni livestock enter- 
prise. The land is completely surrounded 
by other Zuni land and is currently being 
used by the tribe for grazing purposes. 

By Resolution No. 607-60-10, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1960, the Zuni Tribal Council re- 
quested the introduction of this legislation. 
The Department of the Interior reports that 
it has no further use for these lands and 
states that had it not been for the reserva- 
tion of this land for an administrative site, 
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it would have been conveyed to the In- 
dians by the 1949 act. The improvements 
on the land consist of an adobe house, a 
frame barn, well, and windmill, valued at 
approximately $4,300. 

The favorable report of the Department of 
the Interior is set forth below: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DL. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Your commitiee 
has requested a report on S. 201, a bill to 
donate to the Zuni Tribe approximately 610 
acres of federally owned land. 

We recommend that the bill be enacted. 

The bill conveys to the Zuni Tribe all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in approximately 610 acres of fed- 
erally owned land in New Mexico. 

This land was originally acquired by the 
United States in 1937 by purchase under the 
provisions of title III, Bankhead-Jones Act. 
The purchase price was $12,510. The De- 
partment of the Interior obtained jurisdic- 
tion from the Department of Agriculture by 
Executive Order 7972, dated September 15, 
1938 (PR Doc 38-2715, 9-16-38). This trans- 
fer of jurisdiction affected a total of 28,- 
573.70 acres lying north of the western por- 
tion of the Zuni Reservation. 

By the act of August 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 
604), an area composed of parts of town- 
ships 10 N. and 11 N., ranges 19 W., 20 W., 
and 21 W., and known as the Zuni north 
purchase area was donated to the Zuni 
Pueblo. The 610.89 acres covered by S. 201 
was not included in that donation because 
it was needed for administrative purposes 
to provide an operating base for Bureau per- 
sonnel then employed to assist the Zuni 
people in developing their livestock enter- 
prise. 

The land is semiarid grazing land with 
scattered stands of pifion and juniper which 
have no marketable value. Estimated carry- 
ing capacity ts five animal units per section. 
Improvements on the land consist of an 
adobe house, frame barn, well, and windmill. 
Card value of the house and barn combined 
is $2,577. Estimated value of well and wind- 
mill is $1,800. The records do not indicate 
whether the improvements were included in 
the original acquisition. 

The introduction of this bill was prompted 
by Resolution No. 607-60-10 of the Zuni 
Tribal Council dated October 24, 1960. The 
tribe intends to use this property in con- 
nection with the tribal cattle enterprise as 
grazing land and as a range subheadquarters. 
It has been informally used in this manner 
for the past 8 or 10 years when the Bureau 
stockman was withdrawn. The Zuni Agency 
has not had an employee stationed at this 
site during this time and does not intend 
any further use of the property. 

This land is entirely surrounded by trust 
land, with no access to public highways. 
Due to its location, it cannot be used effec- 
tively by any entity other than the Zuni 
Pueblo. Had it not been for the reservation 
for an administrative site the land would 
have been included in the area granted to 
the Zunis in 1949. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (S. 201) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in approximately six hundred and ten 
and eighty-nine one-hundredths acres of 
land in section 22, township 10 north, range 
20 west, New Mexico principal meridian, and 
any improvements thereon, that were ex- 
cepted from the conveyance made by the 
Act of August 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 604), and 
retained as Federal land for administrative 
purposes, is hereby declared to be held in 
trust for the Zuni Tribe. 





MAKING CERTAIN FUNDS AVAIL- 
ABLE TO THE NEZ PERCE TRIBE 
OF IDAHO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 180, 
Senate bill 322. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 322) to make certain funds available 
to the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment in line 3, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the first time, to 
strike out “Treasurer of the United 
States” and insert ‘“‘Secretary of the In- 
terior’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior make available the 
unexpended balances of funds in the 
Treasury of the United States under the fol- 
lowing symbols and titles: 

(1) 14X7063 Nez Perces of Idaho fund; 

(2) 14X7563 interests and accruals on in- 
terest, Nez Perces of Idaho fund; 
to the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho for purposes 
the tribe requests and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report which gives 
the background of this measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 207) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 322, introduced by Sen- 
ator CHurcH, is to make available to the 
Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho the unexpended 
balances in two special accounts in the 
Treasury: 

1. Nez Perces of Idaho fund, $2,193.33. 

2. Interest and accruals on interest, Nez 
Perces of Idaho fund, $4,261.38. 

The balance in the first account is the 
remainder of a $1,626,000 payment to the 
tribe for lands ceded to the United States 
in 1894. All of the moneys were distributed 
per capita many years ago except for the 
small balance that is still in the account. 

The balance in the second account is the 
remainder of the interest that has accumu- 
lated on the principal account. 

The funds from this transaction were dis- 
tributed more than 60 years ago, and the 
sum that remains cannot be distributed be- 
cause the identity and location of the per- 
sons entitled to it is unknown. Under these 
circumstances, the committee believes it 


would be appropriate to let the tribe have 
the balances in these two accounts since it 
is highly unlikely that any Nez Perce Indian 
entitled to submit a per capita claim will 
do so. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recom- 
mended an amendment to provide that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make avail- 
able the funds in the two accounts referred 
to rather than the Treasurer of the United 
States. The committee has adopted this 
suggestion. 

The reports of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommending 
enactment of S. 322 are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1961. 

Hon. CLIntoN P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Your committee 
has requested a report on S.322, a bill to 
provide that certain funds shall be made 
available to the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho. 

We recommend that the bill be enacted. 

The bill gives to the Nez Perce Tribe of 
Idaho, the unexpected balances in two spe- 
cial accounts. One is a principal account 
and the other is an interest account. The 
amounts in the accounts at the present 
time are as follows: Nez Perces of Idaho 
fund, $2,193.33; interest and accruals on in- 
terest, Nez Perces of Idaho fund, $4,261.38. 

The balance in the principal account 
($2,193.33) is the remainder of a 
$1,626,222 payment to the tribe for lands 
ceded to the United States by an agree- 
ment that was ratified by section 16 of the 
act of August 15, 1894 (28 Stat. 286, 326— 
332). Of this amount $626,222 was paid and 
distributed per capita at the time the 
agreement was ratified. The balance of $1 
million was paid in installments between 
1896 and 1900, and it also was distributed 
per capita, except the small balance that 
is still in the account. 

The balance in the interest account 
($4,261.38) is the remainder of the interest 
that has accumulated on the principal ac- 
count. The 1894 statute required the $1 
million sum to be deposited in the USS. 
Treasury and to bear interest at 5 percent 
until distributed per capita. 

The identity and location of the persons 
entitled to these unclaimed per capita 
funds cannot be determined. In view of 
the lapse of more than 60 years the prob- 
ability that any of them will submit a per 
capita claim is remote. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be appropriate to let 
the tribe have the balances in the two ac- 
counts. 

Similar legislation was enacted for the 
Kickapoos of Oklahoma in the 86th Con- 
gress: the act of June 29, 1960 (74 Stat. 276, 
Public Law 86-548) . 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CaRVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S.322) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





AMENDING THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of Calendar No. 181, Sen- 
ate bill 751. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
751) to amend the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with an amendment, on 
page 2, after line 2, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Src. 2. Section 4 of said Act is amended 
by inserting after “such other employees” 
the phrase “, including hearing examin- 
ers,”’. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
23 of the Indian Claims Commission Act ap- 
proved August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 1055; 
U.S.C. sec. 70v), as amended by the Act of 
July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEc. 23. The existence of the Commission 
shall terminate at the end of ten years from 
and after April 10, 1957, or at such earlier 
time as the Commission shall have made its 
final report to the Congress on all claims 
filed with it. Upon its dissolution the rec- 
ords of the Commission shall be delivered to 
the Archivist of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of said Act is amended by 
inserting after “such other employees” the 
phrase “, including hearing examiners,’’. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the committee report which gives 
the background of this measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 208) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 751, as amended, is to 
extend the life of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission until April 10, 1967, and to author- 
ize the use of hearing examiners in order to 
accelerate the work of the Commission. 

The Indian Claims Commission was estab- 
lished to provide for a final disposition of all 
claims of Indian tribes against the United 
States that existed on the date of the act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). The Indian 
tribes were given 5 years within which to 
file their claims, and the Commission was 
given an additional 5% years within which to 
adjudicate the claims. The Commission was 
to terminate on April 10, 1957. The time 
allotted in the original act to adjudicate the 
many claims filed proved to be inadequate, 
and the Congress extended the life of the 
Commission for 5 years by the act of July 24, 
1956 (Public Law 84-767), until April 10, 
1962. 

NEED 

The Indian tribes filed a total of 852 sepa- 
rate causes of action with the Claims Com- 
mission. These claims have been con- 
solidated into a total of 596 dockets. To 
date 128 docket numbers have been adjudi- 
cated and the files sent to the National Ar- 
chives. Of this number, awards were made 
to Indian tribes in 28 dockets for a total sum 
of $37,127,116.25. There are 468 dockets now 
pending and active, some of which have been 
partly adjudicated and others are in early 
stages of processing. 

Testimony on S. 751 was presented to the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs by repre- 
sentatives of the Claims Commission, the 
Justice Department, and the Department of 
the Interior. It was unanimously agreed by 
spokesmen for these agencies that the claims 
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still to be adjudicated cannot possibly be 
completed in the next year, and that it is 
essential that further time be granted the 
Commission to complete its work. In the 
departmental reports it has been requested 
that the Commission be extended for @ 
period of 10 years from and after April 10, 
1962. However, after examining all of the 
factors involved, it is believed that a 5-year 
extension is advisable. 

The committee would like to point out 
that the Commission has had 10 years in 
which to adjudicate the claims filed with it. 
Only a small fraction of those claims have 
been processed to completion. According to 
the testimony of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Claims Commission, the delays in com- 
pleting the cases before it have arisen, in 
part, from postponements requested by the 
tribal attorneys and those representing the 
Government. For example, in one case there 
have been 36 extensions of time granted. 
The committee believes that in the number 
of years that have been made available, at- 
torneys for the tribes and those representing 
the United States have had adequate time in 
which to prepare for trial. If 10 years were 
added to the life of this Commission, there 
is every reason to believe this practice would 
increase. It is recommended, therefore, that 
an additional 5 years be afforded the Com- 
mission, and this committee strongly recom- 
mends to all parties in interest that real 
effort be made in the course of the next 5 
years to complete as many cases as possible. 

The committee has amended the legisla- 
tion to provide for hearing examiners to 
assist the Commission in expediting its work. 
By assigning additional attorneys in the 
Justice Department to these claims cases, 
and attempting to reach settlements in cases 
where liability has been determined, a great 
many dockets could be disposed of. The 
length of time that has been involved in 
this matter should have produced more prog- 
ress in settling, once and for all, the long- 
standing claims that the Indian tribes have. 

The extension of the life of the Commis- 
sion, as provided in S. 751, is highly desirable 
in order that claims which the Indians have 
filed may be properly heard and decided. 
Otherwise, the Indians will again resort to 
petitioning the Congress for special jurisdic- 
tional acts to have their claims adjudicated, 
the very practice Congress sought to over- 
come in adopting the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act of 1946. It cannot be stressed 
too strongly that the Claims Commission 
Act was passed by Congress to give the 
Indians their day in court to present their 
claims of every kind, shape, and variety. 

Until all these claims are heard and 
settled, we may expect the Indians to resist 
any effort to terminate Federal supervision 
and control over them. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 751) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS IN 
WASHINGTON FOR INDIANS OF 
THE QUINAIELT TRIBE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 183, Sen- 
ate bill 507. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Curer Cierx. A bill (S. 507) to 
set aside certain lands in Washington 
for Indians of the Quinaielt Tribe. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment, on page 2, after 
line 2, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not become effec- 
tive until the Quinaielt Tribe of Indians 
shall have agreed to eliminate from their 
suit now pending before the Indian Claims 
Commission under the Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1049), any claim based on 
alleged inadequate compensation for said 
lands and to renounce any other claims they 
may have with respect thereto. Neither the 
lands herein authorized to be disposed of 
nor the cost or value of said lands shall be 
considered by way of offset under section 2 of 
said Act. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as an admission of lia- 
bility on the part of the United States with 
respect to these or any other lands and im- 
provements. 


And, in lieu thereof. to insert: 


Src. 2. The Indian Claims Commission fs 
directed to determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That lands 
heretofore set aside under the provisions 
of the Act of August 22, 1914 (38 Stat. 704), 
for lighthouse purposes at or near Cape 
Elizabeth on the Quinaielt Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Washington, and consisting of 
85.05 acres, more or less, in lots 1, 2, and 3 
in section 34, township 22 north, range 13 
west, Willamette meridian, which lands are 
excess to the needs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, shall be, and the same are hereby, set 
aside in trust for the Quinaielt Tribe of In- 
dians, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as other real property held in trust 
by the United States for said tribe. 

Sec.2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp excerpts from the report 
which accompanied the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PuRPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 507, introduced by Sen- 
ator Jackson, is to set aside in trust approxi- 
mately 85 acres of land within the Quinaielt 
Reservation for the benefit of the Quinaielt 
Tribe. 

In about 1905 the Department of Com- 
merce requested that the Secretary of the 
Interior make available approximately 206 
acres of land om Cape Elizabeth for light- 
house purposes. By the act of August 22, 
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1914, the Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized to set aside the 206 acres, provided 
the Secretary of Commerce paid the Indians 
@ price agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce. In 
1915 the Department of Commerce reduced 
its request from 206 acres to 85 acres, and 
the Indians were paid a total of $581.12 for 
the land and timber. 

In 1921 the Department of Commerce de- 
cided it did not need the lands for lighthouse 
Purposes, and the lands are now excess to 
the needs of that Department. The current 
value of the acreage and timber involved in 
S. 507 is $9,350, excluding minerals, which 
had been reserved for the use and benefit of 
the tribe. 

AMENDMENT 


As introduced, S. 507 provided in section 2 
that the act should not become effective until 
the Quinaielt Indians had agreed to elimi- 
nate from their suit pending before the In- 
dian Claims Commission any claim based on 
inadequate compensation for said lands and 
to renounce any other claim with respect 
thereto. 

A number of bills pending before the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs that donate 
surplus Federal lands to Indian tribes con- 
tain language specifying how gifts of lands 
shall be considered in relation to tribal 
claims. In some cases the lands are simply 
eliminated from the suits now pending 
before the Indian Claims Commission. In 
other instances there is a provision for a 
setoff against any claim recovered by the 
tribe of the present market value of the land. 
In other instances no mention is made of 
whether a setoff shall apply. 

In an effort to arrive at some uniformity 
in this regard, the committee recommends 
language directing the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to determine, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the 1946 Indian 
Claims Commission Act, the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed to the In- 
dians should or should not be set off against 
any claim against the United States deter- 
mined by the Commission. It is the com- 
mittee’s belief that the Indian Claims Com- 
mission is in the best position to examine 
all of the factors surrounding the claim of 
the tribe and to decide on the merits whether 
any setoff should be made against any judg- 
ment awarded the tribes. Moreover, the 
Claims Commission Act gives the Commis- 
sion authority to determine setoffs generally, 
after examining all of the equities involved, 
and it seems appropriate to leave this func- 
tion with the Commission rather than for 
Congress to attempt to determine the 
equities. 

The favorable reports of the Department 
of the Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OP THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1961. 
Hon. CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: This is a report 
on S. 507, a bill to set aside certain lands in 
Washington for Indians of the Quinaielt 
Tribe. 

We have no objection to the enactment of 
the bill if it is amended as suggested below. 

The bill sets aside in trust for the 
Quinaielt Tribe 85.05 acres of land that 
were purchased by the United States from 
the tribe for lighthouse purposes. The land 
is. located inside the boundaries of the 
Quinaielt. Reservation. The circumstances 
of the purchase were as follows: 

Prior to 1905 the Department of Commerce 
asked the Secretary of the Interior to make 
available for lighthouse purposes about 206 
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acres of land on Cape Elizabeth. The allot- 
ting agent was instructed not to allot any of 
these lands to the Indians, and in 1908 the 
lands were temporarily withdrawn for light- 
house purposes. 

The act of August 22, 1914 (38 Stat. 704), 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
set aside for lighthouse purposes not more 
than 206 acres of land on Cape Elizabeth, 
provided the Secretary of Commerce paid the 
Indians therefor a price agreed upon by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Commerce. All minerals in the lands 
were reserved for the use and benefit of the 
Indians. 

In 1915 the Department of Commerce re- 
duced its request from 206 to 85 acres and 
an agreement was reached on the price. It 
was $2.50 per acre, totaling $212.62, plus 
$368.50 for the timber, making a grand total 
of $581.12. This amount was paid by the 
Department of Commerce to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the benefit of the Indians. 

In 1921 the Department of Commerce de- 
cided that it did not need the Cape Eliza- 
beth lands for a lighthouse, and they were 
never used for that purpose. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has advised us that the 
lands are excess to its needs. 

The current value of the 85.05 acres, ex- 
cluding minerals, that were purchased by 
the Government in 1915 for $581.12, is esti- 
mated to be $850 for the land and $8,500 
for the timber, a total of $9,350. 

The Quinaielt Tribe is prosecuting a claim 
against the United States in the Indian 
Claims Commission. The litigation is not 
yet finished. The tribe’s claim involves the 
dealings between the tribe and the United 
States with respect to the Quinaielt Reserva- 
tion, including the lands under considera- 
tion. Under these circumstances, we believe 
that the 85 acres conveyed to the tribe by 
this bill should not merely be removed from 
the scope of the tribe’s claim, but that the 
Indian Claims Commission should be al- 
lowed to determine under the provisions of 
the Indian Claims Commission Act the 
extent to which the value of the land 
conveyed to the tribe should or should not 
be set off against any judgment recovered by 
the tribe. The Indian Claims Commission 
is responsible under the law for making that 
determination. The following amendment 
is recommended for that purpose: 


On page 2 delete section 2 and insert a 
new section 2 as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission.” 

Your attention is directed to the fact 
that the bill provides for a trust title as 
distinguished from an unrestricted fee sim- 
ple title. A general policy on this subject 
has not been established. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, JR., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
oo engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 86-506, 
86TH CONGRESS (74 STAT. 199), 
APPROVED JUNE 11, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 184, Senate 
bill 1208. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The CuieF CLERK. A bill (S. 1208) to 
amend Public Law 86-506, 86th Congress 
(74 Stat. 199), approved June 11, 1960. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“from”, to strike out “such” and insert 
“any”, and in line 15, after the word 
“from”, to strike out “such” and insert 
“any”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 86-506, Eighty-sixth Congress (74 Stat. 
199), approved June 11, 1960, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Until a determination has been made of 
the beneficial ownership of the lands on the 
Colorado River Reservation, Arizona and 
California, that were set apart by the United 
States for the Indians of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to lease any unassigned 
lands on the reservation and to approve 
leases made by the holders of assignments 
heretofore made, for such uses and terms as 
are authorized by the Act of August 9, 
1955 (69 Stat. 539), and by the Act of May 
11, 1938 (52 Stat. 347): Provided, however, 
That the authorization herein granted to 
the Secretary of the Interior shall not ex- 
tend to any lands lying west of the present 
course of the Colorado River and south of 
section 25 of township 2 south, range 23 east, 
San Bernardino base and meridian, Cali- 
fornia, and shall not be construed to affect 
the resolution of any controversy over the 
location of the boundary of the Colorado 
River Reservation. Income received from 
any leases of unassigned lands may %e ex- 
pended or advanced by the Secretary for the 
benefit of the Colorado River Indian tribes 
and their members. Income received from 
any leases of assigned lands may be expended 
or advanced by the Secretary for the benefit 
of the assignee.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report accompanying the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1208 is to amend the act 
of June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 199) that author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
lands on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion. The 1960 statute specifically excluded 
leasing authority with respect to any reser- 
vation lands located in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Ownership of the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation is in dispute. Therefore, in or- 
der that the Indians on the reservation might 
enjoy income from these lands, Congress 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior, 
in Public Law 86-506, to lease reservation 
lands for the purposes and terms author- 
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ized under the Indian Long-Term Act 
of 1955. The 1960 legislation excluded lands 
im California because it was thought that 


flicting claims and possibly affect 
the litigation in the California v. Arizona 
case. The additional lands that would be 
leasable under this bill are not in dispute, 
and there is no reason for excluding them 
from the leasing authority that applies to 
the remainder of the reservation. Leasing 
authority is needed because there are many 
commercial operations on the California side 
of the river which are now operating under 
temporary permits, and further development 
of enterprises in that area is being held in 
abeyance because long-term leasing author- 
ity is not available. If these developments 
could go forward, they would be of great 
benefit to the Colorado River Indians in 
terms of both income and job opportunities. 

The Department of the Interior recom- 
mended language in its report to permit 
leases of up to 99 years on this reservation. 
The amendment was not adopted because 
the Senate passed on March 30, 1961, S. 108, 
a bill that would, if enacted, authorize up 
to 99-year leases on all Indian reservations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Two technical amendments recommended 
by the Department of the Interior were 
adopted. Their purpose is to provide for the 
use of income from leases made prior to the 
authority granted by S. 1208. Several such 
leases were made prior to 1956. 

The favorable report of the Department 
of the Interior follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Your committee 
has requested a report on S. 1208, a bill to 
amend Public Law 86-506, 86th Congress 
(74 Stat. 199), approved June 11, 1960. 

We recommend that the bill be enacted 
with the amendment suggested below. 

The bill extends the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with respect to leases 
on the Colorado River Reservation to include 
leases of some but not all of the lands on the 
California side of the Colorado River. The 
California lands that would be made leasable 
are those in section 25, township 2 south, 
range 23 east, San Bernardino base meridian, 
and the lands north thereof. The bill also 
provides that no lease made or approved by 
the Secretary shall affect the resolution of 
any controversy over the location of the 
boundary of the reservation. 

The act of June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 199), 
authorizes the leasing of all lands in the 
Colorado River Reservation except the res- 
ervation lands on the California side of the 
river. This exception was written into the 
law in 1960 because of a fear that leases of 
the California lands might prejudice con- 
flicting ownership claims to the lands and 
possibly affect the litigation in California v. 
Arizona. 

We understand that the California lands 
that would be made leasable by this bill 
are not now in dispute and that there is 
no longer any reason for excluding them 
from the leasing authority that applies to 
the rest of the reservation. More important, 
however, is the fact that an affirmative need 
for leasing authority exists. Before the own- 
ership of the reservation came into question 
a few years ago, several 5-year leases for 
commercial operations on the California side 
of the river were made. The expectation 
was that when the 5-year terms expired 50- 
year lease would be available and 
such long-term leases would then be granted. 
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Instead, however, the right to issue any 
leases at all became questionable, and as 
the 5-year leases expired they were replaced 
with 1-year revocable permits. 

The development of substantial commer- 
cial enterprises is being held up by the 
absence of lease authority. The present in- 
vestments are in excess of $400,000. The 
operator at Lost Lake wants to proceed with 
a $2,500,000 capital expansion program. The 
operators of Cal’s Place (motel) and Jack 
LaMar’s (trailer camp) have definite ex- 
pansion plans. The operator of Palm Beach 
trailer camp is considering expansion but 
has no definite plans yet. The Indians 
would benefit greatly if leases could be 
granted for these purposes. 

In addition, the bill will open up addi- 
tional areas along 26 miles of frontage on 
the west bank of the river for commercial 
and homesite purposes. This will create 
both lease income and job opportunities. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that 
the Colorado River Indians have asked for, 
and have a need for, 99-year lease authority. 
We recommend that it be granted for the 
same reasons we have explained in prior 
reports with respect to the Palm Springs 
Reservation, the Navajo Reservation, the 
Dania Reservation, and the Torres-Martinez 
Reservation. This can be done by the fol- 
lowing amendment to the bill: 

On page 2, line 3, after “August 9, 1955 
(69 Stat. 539),” insert “including the uses 
and terms specified in the amendment 
thereof by the Act of September 21, 1959 
for the Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Reser- 
vation, the provisions of which amendment 
shall be equally applicable to the land sub- 
ject hereto,”. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN A. CaRVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, vas read the third 
time, and passed. 








CONVEYING CERTAIN LAND OF THE 

. PALA BAND OF INDIANS TO THE 
DIOCESE OF SAN DIEGO EDUCA- 
TION & WELFARE CORP. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 185, House 
bill 2195. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2195) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to convey land to the Diocese of San 
Diego Education & Welfare Corp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report accompanying the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 2195, as amended and passed by the 
House, conveys without compensation, all 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States and the Pala Band of Indians in 
three-quarters of an acre of land on the Pala 
Indian Reservation in California to the 
Diocese of San Diego Education & Welfare 
Corp. 

NEED 

Three years ago the diocese enlarged the 
Mission San Antonio de Pala to include a 
parochial grammar school. Most of the 
pupils in the school are children of the Pala 
Indian Band. The tract in question is being 
used as a school playground. During Feb- 
ruary 1960 the members of the band ap- 
proved this legislation by a vote or 34 to 16 
with 10 members not participating. The 
conveyance will be subject to reversion of 
title if the land ceases to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. The diocese will pay an 
irrigation lien amounting to $139.51. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 2195) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





AMENDING TITLE 23 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE WITH RE- 
SPECT TO INDIAN RESERVATION 
ROADS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 186, Sen- 
ate bill 1719. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 1719) to 
amend title 23 of the United States Code 
with respect to Indian reservation roads. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the report accompanying the bill 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 213) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to amend title 
23 of the United States Code with respect to 
Indian reservation roads. The bill would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
accept contributions from State, county, or 
local subdivisions in connection with con- 
struction of Indian roads and bridges in ac- 
cordance with a cooperative agreement. 

On many Indian reservations part of the 
land is owned by Indians and part by non- 
Indians, When roads are constructed in 
these areas, the local governments are will- 
ing to pay part of the construction cost be- 
cause of the non-Indian lands. However, 
under present law they cannot do so. The 
local government and the Bureau must each 
assume responsibility for a specific part of 
the construction. One may agree to do the 
surfacing and the other the grading. This 
is an inefficient procedure, and it cannot be 
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used at all when the construction work is to 
be done under a contract let by competitive 
bidding. The bill, if enacted, would over- 
come this objection by permitting the Sec- 
retary to accept funds from the local govern- 
ment and to use them for integrated road 
construction program under Bureau control. 

The executive communication, dated April 
14, 1961, requesting the enactment of §. 
1719, is set forth below: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
title 23 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to Indian reservation roads. 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee, and we recom- 
mend that it be enacted. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept the cooperation of any 
State, county, or local subdivision in con- 
nection with the construction of Indian 
reservation roads and bridges. Cooperation 
will ordinarily take the form of contribu- 
tions of either materials or funds, or both. 
The bill will permit the Secretary to accept 
those contributions and to use them in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a cooperative 
agreement. 

It frequently happens that an Indian 
reservation road is constructed through an 
area that has a checkerboarded pattern of 
ownership. Part of the lands are owned by 
Indians and part of the lands are owned by 
non-Indians. The local governments recog- 
nize that they should pay a part of the con- 
struction cost because of the non-Indian 
lands involved, and they are willing to do 
so. A typical case is one where the local 
government is willing to assume futu’e re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of a road 
if it is first improved to a standard that 
meets local needs, and the local government 
is willing to make a limited contribution to 
the cost of the improvement. 

In many cases, however, the local gov- 
ernment has no road engineers, and instead 
of participating directly in the construction 
of the road it prefers to turn over its funds 
or materials to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
which will then be responsible for doing the 
entire job. 

This procedure is not possible under the 
present law. The local government and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs must each assume 
responsibility for a specific part of the con- 
struction. For example, one may agree to 
do the grading and the other may agree to 
do the surfacing. This is an inefficient pro- 
cedure, and it cannot be used at all when 
the construction job is to be done under a 
contract let by competitive bidding. If 
the Secretary could accept funds from the 
local government and use them for an inte- 
grated construction job under Bureau con- 
trol, a more efficient job could be done. 

The enactment of the bill will involve no 
cost to the Federal Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this draft bill from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, JYr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. 


If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (S. 1719) was ordered to be 


engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
208 of title 23 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

*(d) Cooperation of States, counties, or 
other local subdivisions may be accepted 
in such construction and improvement, and 
any funds, received from a State, county, 
or local subdivision shall be credited to ap- 
propriations available for Indian reservation 
roads.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Presiding Officer for 
his courtesy and my other colleagues for 
their patience. 





DEATH OF FAMILY OF CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES ALAN LUKENS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I rise 
this morning with a sadness of heart to 
comment on the tragic air crash which 
took the lives of 79 people in the Sahara, 
which involved an airplane of Air 
France. All these catastrophes bring 
great sorrow to many families, but in 
particular in this instance it involves 
the family of an American diplomat, 
and I single out this family and that 
diplomat because in our recent fact- 
finding tour in Africa, and in the Congo 
in particular, we had the privilege of 
spending many, many hours with Alan 
Lukens and his wife and their children, 
and observing at firsthand the heroic 
work they were performing, under very 
trying and dangerous circumstances, in 
Brazzaville at that time 

Since that time Mr. Lukens has been 
transferred as Chargé d’Affaires to one 
of the new, blossoming African repub- 
lics, the Central African Republic, in an 
even more remote area of that conti- 
nent. 

Mrs. Lukens and her three children 
and Chargé d’Affaires Lukens’ mother all 
lost their lives in that crash. I remem- 
ber well the effectiveness of Mrs. Lukens 
in her relationship and in her conduct 
in purchasing missions among the resi- 
dents of Brazzaville, again in circum- 
stances that were always trying, but, as 
I observed them, in ways that were con- 
structive and helpful to the Government 
of our own country, and in ways that 
made an impression on the people in 
that part of Africa. 

It comes as a note of considerable 
tragedy that Mrs. Lukens was on her way 
to London to prepare for the arrival of 
the fourth Lukens child. Again, raising 
a family even of one on the frontiers 
of Africa requires a deep sense of dedi- 
cation on the part of these people who 
have chosen to serve our country in the 
Foreign Service. I think Alan Lukens 
and his family have shown a notable 
sense of dedication, which has also been 
shown by many American personnel, in 
many parts of Africa. They have shown 
@ genuine sense of committed devotion 
and dedication to our cause in an area 
of the world that is so critically im- 
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portant to our success at the present 
time. 

I want the Recorp to show that in this 
moment of observance of the tragedy 
this morning the Senate of the United 
States shares in the sorrow that has 
come to Alan Lukens, who deserves com- 
mendation because, nonetheless, under 
these personally tragic circumstances, 
he continues to serve his country in the 
Foreign Service on the frontier of the 
battlefields of the world. 





TIMELY SPACE FEAT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my privilege to speak with a 
very distinguished official of a foreign 
country. The subject of our discussion 
was the result on world thinking of the 
recent action of Comdr. Alan Shepard. 
He said, among other things, that the 
step-by-step performance which was giv- 
en to the world, from the very inception 
of the activity when the astronaut 
stepped into the capsule, to the time 
when he landed in the water and was 
taken on the carrier Lake Champlain, 
had resulted in a great renewal of con- 
fidence in the West. Of course, by the 
West we mean the nations of the West. 

He said that if the attempt had failed, 
the effect could not have been measured 
by anyone. However, it did not fail. The 
result was not only renewed confidence 
in the West, but in the unity exempli- 
fied, one might say, by what has taken 
place at NATO in Oslo. It was a mili- 
tary man who was talking, and he stated 
that the performance was quite in con- 
trast with what the Kremlin had done. 
The Kremlin’s performance did not show 
the Russian astronaut coming out of the 
capsule. It did not show the capsule. It 
did not show anything which could 
prove the astronaut had been in the cap- 
sule. This official said: 

While I do not question that he was there, 
there are millions of people who feel that 
he never was in the capsule. 


After I had the talk I went home, and 
I came across an editorial by the editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor entitled 
“Timely Space Feat.” In a few words it 
expressed definitely just what the for- 
eign military man had said. It was 
timely. Yes, it was more than that—it 
was necessary. 

Let me read a paragraph from the edi- 
torial: 

The timing of the astronaut triumph 
could scarcely have been bettered. It came 
just when the United States, and the free 
world, badly needed reassurance. Defeat in 
Cuba, uncertainty in Laos, many dangers 
elsewhere, the Soviet apparent success in or- 
biting a man, all combined to give the free 
world in general and the United States in 
particular a sensation of somber doubt. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in full in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIMELY Space Feat 


The timing of the astronaut triumph 
could scarcely have been bettered. It came 
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just when the United States, and the free 
world, badly needed reassurance. Defeat in 
Cuba, uncertainty in Laos, many dangers 
elsewhere, the Soviet apparent success in 
orbiting a man, all combined to give the 
free world in general and the United States 
in particular a sensation of somber doubt. 

One successful exploit does not entirely 
turn the tide. But it helps a lot. And it 
was a success with such significant elements: 
the enormously laborious and precise tech- 
nical preparation that was necessary, the 
long, rigorous training to which the astro- 
nauts had been subjected, the problem of 
publicity, and finally in the moments of 
success the attractive, modest character of 
Commander Shepard himself and his whole- 
some, appealing family. 

It was as if some of the finest values of 
what is called “the American way of life’ 
had been built into this young man, and 
hence were exemplified and vindicated in his 
success. His tidy efficiency, his calm per- 
sonality and manifest confidence in the 
whole range of thought, planning, and ac- 
tion which had gone into the project, the 
deeper elements of his own character and 
thought—all these stood out and raised the 
experience from the commonplace, much as 
they did in the exploit of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh a third of a century earlier. 

At the point where personal and imper- 
sonal meet, it was clear that America and 
the forces striving for individual freedom 
throughout the world had been given not so 
much a new hero as a new and characteris- 
tic embodiment. 


SECRECY VERSUS OPENNESS 


Of comparable import was the justifica- 
tion of working out in the open. Many per- 
sons, including many Americans, have been 
distressed at the publicity of past failures, 
and the buildup which often resembled 
ballyhoo, for the astronaut attempt. The 
iron hand with which the Soviet Union 
hides its failures and publicizes its appar- 
ent successes seemed appealing to some 
Americans. 

It is no doubt true that there were ele- 
ments of excessive sensationalism in the 
year’s long buildup. But that is part of the 
nature of the American news media. The 
alternative of censorship and rigid controls 
is not attractive. Cooperative restraint 
though not suppression on the part of the 
zealous authorities and the zealous press 
would certainly have been better. But with 
all these defects, the whole world can now 
see the difference between a covert, dictator- 
operated experience and a flight into space 
the free way. 

Even now, while natural scientists and 
technicians do not seem to doubt very seri- 
ously the authenticity of the Gagarin 
flight—and it is folly to assume deceit just 
to protect national pride—general public 
opinion throughout the world cannot be 
perfectly sure just what went on in the 
Soviet episode. Nor will it be finally con- 
vinced unless records of an unshaKable sort 
are made public. Even that will be diffi- 
cult to do convincingly after the event. 

The whole world knows just what took 
place in the flight off Cape Canaveral last 
Priday. The simultaneous broadcast and 
telecast, and a little later the sound track 
of Commander Shepard’s own words and 
voice, constitute one of the most simply im- 
pelling and dramatic scraps of history that 
the world has ever recorded. The same 
thing—or better—may be in the Soviet 
archives, but it can never be as persuasive as 
the contemporary document. 

And so the policy of disclosure has been 
vindicated. If it can be combined with a 
policy of reasonable restraint in terms of ad- 
vance claims and ballyhoo, the American 
face to the world will again exemplify hon- 
esty and candor along with good taste and 
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the regard which the Nation’s Founding 
Pathers had for what, in the Declaration of 
Independence, they called “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind.” That is the 
finest description of the function of public 
relations that you will find in any of the 
books. 
COMPENSATION IN MISHAPS 

Indeed, the very mishaps which the 
United States has experienced both in space 
experiments and in diplomacy have their 
compensatory side. As to Cuba, the worst 
of the fiascoes, it is being pointed out that 
obviously the United States did not in- 
tervene with force, for had it done so it 
could have crushed the Castro regime. And 
there is some credit for this restraint. 
Throughout most of Latin America, leaders 
and newspapers are calling out for revision 
of the doctrine of nonintervention. It is bet- 
ter they should do so than Washington 
should. 

Even after last summer’s ill-starred U-2 
incident, there were many who admired the 
United States for its candid disclosures, even 
including and compromising the President, 
rather than utter diplomatic fictions which 
were plain lies. Credibility, confidence, trust, 
are all great values which the United States 
and any other honorable society should al- 
ways seek and deserve. 

As a final step in the discreet and ad- 
mirable handling of the Shepard flight, the 
National Government has firmly rejected ap- 
peals of various cities for ticker-tape 
parades. Commander Shepard is going right 
back to work, with his fellow astronauts, 
after the brief but thrilling ceremonies 
planned for Washirgton. He is evidently not 
going to be ballyhooed further, which is as 
it should be, and his plucky comrades will 
have their chances for further space work. 

It is quite clear that the United States has 
a considerable way to go to equal the Soviet 
successes in rocketry. But these efforts need 
not be in a sense of mere rivalry. The sole 
and real value in such undertakings lies in 
the contribution they may make to the well- 
being of all mankind. Along the way, they 
will shed light and some glory on the respec- 
tive systems from which they spring. 


DEDICATION NEEDED 


But to get there first might reveal a 
worse system, rather than a better, if the 
effort to reach the Moon or Mars or anywhere 
else were made by sacrificing deeper values. 
Freedom is one of those values. The meeting 
of the needs of human beings for food and 
housing, for education, and inner progress 
are among the values. 

It is relatively easy for a totalitarian sys- 
tem to focus its efforts and get to almost 
any material objective first, but at a cost 
which does more harm than good. We must 
have equal reminders that the free—and 
sometimes soft and relaxed—societies need 
the kind of zeal and dedication, and more, 
which Marxist totalitarianism seems to have 
mustered. 

That is one of the problems which arises 
acutely in such places as Laos. There, as 
well as in neighboring Vietnam and many 
another spot, Communist guerrillas, infil- 
trators, subverters have a drive and force 
and a commitment to their philosophy which 
is often sadly lacking in the peoples the 
free societies are trying to build up. 

What is wrong? For one thing, the West 
has all too frequently been allied with the 
worst element in the countries it was seek- 
ing to help: profiteers, grafters, petty despots. 
These people were only seeking to retain 
their own privileges and feather their own 
nests, usually in comfortable exile. Such 
false leadership offers no basis on which 
to build, and arouses popular disgust rather 
than popular support. 

Even some genuine and dedicated leaders 
need to communicate to their peoples a truer 
sense of purpose and reform as they are 
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assailed by Communist propagandists or 
deluded political opponents. As is increas- 
ingly pointed out, the struggle in which the 
free world finds itself is not being fought 
with nuclear bombs and conventional mili- 
tary forces, but by tough guerrilla warriors, 
shrewd political infiltrators, clever propa- 
gandists, astute economic penetrators. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BusH 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may I ask 
for additional time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the unusual circumstances, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may proceed for an ad- 
ditional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am very 
thankful for the gracious consideration 
of the majority leader. I have not im- 
pinged upon the rule in the past, so far 
as I know, so now I shall say something 
on another subject, not as serious as the 
previous subject, but quite important. 





PROPOSED POSTAGE STAMP COM- 
MEMORATING 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF PORT AUTHORITIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
received a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the U.S. members of the 
American Association of Port Authori- 
ties. 

I ask that this resolution be printed 
in the Recorp, following my remarks. 

There accompanied the resolution a 
letter from Harry C. Brockel, which 
speaks of the association’s action, urging 
J. Edward Day, Postmaster General, to 
authorize a commemorative postage 
stamp of suitable design to recognize the 
seaports of the Nation in this 50th an- 
niversary year. 

I have written the Postmaster Gen- 
eral also, asking him to comply with that 
suggestion. 

There is accompanying the letter by 
Mr. Brockel, municipal port director, a 
copy of the letter written to J. Edward 
Day, Postmaster General, which gives 
the reasons and the background for 
compliance with such request. 

I ask that all this material be printed 
in the Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BoarpD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 4, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEy: The American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities, the pro- 
fessional port association of the Western 
Hemisphere, will commemorate its 50th an- 
niversary in September 1961. Its constituent 
members are the public port authorities, 
representing practically all ports of North 
America, and many of the Latin American 
ports. 

The United States is the leading world 
trade nation of the globe and the economic 
functional role of our Nation’s seaports in 
handling the great volume of international 
commerce generated by the United States 
is beyond question. The port gateways of 
the United States were a major factor in the 
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global logistics of World War II and are a 
pertinent factor in the present tense inter- 
national situation in effectuating the various 
assistance programs between this country 
and recipient nations abroad. 

American cities and States have invested 
billions of dollars to provide this Nation 
with modern port facilities and gateways on 
four coastlines. This remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the initiative of local and State gov- 
ernments deserves recognition from our 
National Government. 

The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities has urged J. Edward Day, Post- 
master General to authorize a commemora- 
tive postage stamp of suitable design to 
recognize the seaports of the Nation in this 
50th anniversary year. An impressive brief 
has been submitted to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral by officers of AAPA, in support of this 
objective. 

The Organization of American States is 
expected to recommend to its 21 member 
nations the issuance of a seaport commemo- 
rative stamp to honor the 50th anniversary 
of AAPA. 

We enclose for your review a copy of the 
communication which has gone to Post- 
master General Day and a statement by the 
American Association of Port Authorities 
entitled “A Commemorative Stamp for U.S. 
Seaports,” which interestingly develops the 
historical contribution of our seaports to 
the growth and survival of this Nation. 

We hope that you will take time from 
your busy schedule to review this mate- 
rial. The Port of Milwaukee would very 
much appreciate your addressing an appro- 
priate letter to the Postmaster General on 
behalf of the ports of the Great Lakes and 
of the Nation, urging that among the vari- 
ous commemorative issues to be authorized 
for 1961, the Post Office honor the seaports 
of the Nation for the first time—appropri- 
ately enough, during the 50th anniversary 
year of the leading port association of the 
world. Thank you for your interest and 
assistance. 

Cordially. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Port AUTHORITIES, OFFICE OF THE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

Washington, D.C., April 10, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, 
U.S. Post Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Day: Submitted herewith is ma- 
terial bearing upon the desirability of a 
commemorative issuance for the U.S. sea- 
ports. 

The functional role of the Nation’s sea- 
ports in handling the great volume of com- 
merce generated by the United States as the 
leading world trade nation is beyond ques- 
tion. We have supplemented, in the at- 
tached, with background briefly outlining 
historical, economic, transportation and in- 
ternational factors. 

Local government, cities and States, have 
under their own financial arrangements in- 
vested a sum ranging several billions of dol- 
lars in providing this Nation with modern- 
day port facilities on four coastlines. This 
remarkable demonstration of the effective- 
ness of the dual form of government de- 
serves, we believe, high recognition from 
the national administration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Pau. A. AMUNDSEN, 
Executive Director. 


A COMMEMORATIVE STAMP FoR U.S. SEAPORTS 

The American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, whose members are the city, county, or 
State agencies, boards, or bodies responsible 
for the development of the Nation’s seaports, 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary conven- 
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tion week of September 25, 1961. The con- 
vention location is at the Port of Long Beach, 
Calif. 

By resolution attached, the association 
respectfully requests the Post Office Depart- 
ment to issue a stamp in commemoration of 
the Nation’s seaports on or about that date. 
The merits of such an issuance are as follows: 


HISTORICAL RECOGNITION 


U.S. seaports as an entity have been of 
extreme significance in every phase of the 
Nation’s development. American coloniza- 
tion centered in what are now our major 
eastern port cities; and in the Revolution- 
ary War the colonial seaports became a pre- 
dominant military factor. The blockade of 
the Confederate ports during the Civil War 
is one of history’s major examples of the 
military significance of a seaport system. 

In the days of the industrial revolution 
the Nation’s ports received the thousands of 
immigrants which are the broad foundation 
of American population today. As the Na- 
tion expanded westward, the role of San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate, and the 
Puget Sound and Columbia River ports of 
the Northwest are beyond question as in- 
fiuences in the development of the West. 

Throughout two global wars in this cen- 
tury the ultimate decision rested in the 
quantities of men and materiel which could 
be funneled out through the Nation’s sea- 
port gateways. History continues to be made 
as very recently the United States in a joint 
partnership with Canada expended millions 
in the opening of a fourth seacoast with the 
advent of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


ECONOMIC RECOGNITION 


The economic significance of the seaports 
of the United States is illustrated by the 
following examples: 

1. The Port of New York Authority has 
estimated that the port and its port-linked 
industries are responsible for 25 cents of 
every dollar earned in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

2. The American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute has stated that in the port of Balti- 
more 50 cents of every dollar earned can be 
ascribed to port industry. 

3. In the port of New Orleans the figure 
of 70 cents of every dollar earned has been 
estimated. 

Such figures and estimates are derived 
from studies which show that every ton of 
cargo unloaded at a seaport produces a 
direct dollar expenditure in the port area 
ranging from $12.46 per ton of general cargo 
to $32.78 per ton of raw sugar. 

Such figures do not take into considera- 
tion the Nation’s enormous stake in export- 
import trade originating in or destined to 
inland areas, where the manufacturing or 
sale of the goods involved is a factor of 
great economic significance. The Nation’s 
exports and imports, funneling through the 
Seaport gateways, are estimated at $19.5 
billion exports and $15 billion imports in 
the current 1961 forecast. 


TRANSPORTATION RECOGNITION 


By their function, the seaports of the 
Nation are the vital link joining various 
modes of surface transportation into a con- 
tinuous transportation network. It is impor- 
tant to note that the Post Office Department 
has previously honored by commemorative 
stamp every phase of the U.S. transpor- 
tation industry party to this network ex- 
cept the Nation’s seaports. There have 
been railroad and steamship commemorative 
issues; merchant marine issues; and a truck- 
ing industry issue. Other closely allied 
transportation and communications issues 
have consisted of air transportation issues; 
the shipbuilding issue; Atlantic cable issue; 
a Coast and Geodetic Survey issue; and 
closely allied waterway issues such as those 
of the Soo Locks in 1955 and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway in 1959. 
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INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Should the Post Office Department at this 
time find favorably toward the U.S. seaport 
commemorative stamp, much can be accom- 
plished in the field of international unity 
and good will throughout the Americas. The 
American Association of Port Authorities 
embraces in its corporate membership the 
entire Western Hemisphere, including the 
national port administrations throughout 
Central and South America and the public 
port administrations of Canada. The asso- 
ciation holds formal status as a cooperating 
technical organization with the Organiza- 
tion of American States and under that 
status the Economic and Social Council of 
OAS, in plenary session on March 30, 1961, 
voted to recommend to all of the member 
nations of OAS adoption of a seaport com- 
memorative stamp by each nation in behalf 
of its own seaports, such issuance to coincide 
with the association’s 50th anniversary 
mentioned. 

Similarly, the postal authorities of Can- 
ada have been advised of the appropriateness 
of such an issuance independently through 
the National Harbours Board of Canada. 

Should this program meet with even par- 
tial success, it will be helpful to the new 
administration’s major objective of im- 
proved relationships with Latin American 
nations and the program of economic assist- 
ance to these nations. The San Jose Con- 
ference on Ports and Harbors of 1956 and 
the resultant Permanent Technical Com- 
mittee on Ports formed by the OAS, is ample 
testimony to the economic significance of 
Latin American seaports in the development 
of the nations to the south. 


ASSOCIATION RECOGNITION 


The American Association of Port Author- 
ities is one of the Nation’s oldest major 
industry groups. Orderly harbor develop- 
ment under local government auspices began 
to make itself needed at the turn of the 
century for two basic reasons: 

1, The enormous capital outlay for marine 
structures over water, with often slow re- 
turn on the investment, began to make the 
development of such facilities unattractive 
to private capital and require that they be 
publicly financed. 

2. Haphazard development of natural 
waterfronts, and poor utilization thereof, 
began to create major problems. 

In 1912 a group of port authorities held 
an organizational meeting for purposes of 
technical interchange, and formed an asso- 
ciation under the name of “National Associ- 
ation of Port Authorities.” A few years 
later, the name was changed to “The Amer- 
ican Association of Port Authorities” because 
of interest in Canada and Latin America in 
this type of technical interchange on sea- 
port development. This is the pattern of the 
association’s activity today with the excep- 
tion that United States members retain pro- 
vision for unilateral vote and action on mat- 
ters affecting U.S. ports only, including 
matters relating to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is under 
these latter auspices that the attached reso- 
lution has been unanimously adopted by 
U.S. members, formally requesting this 
issuance. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of US. 
corporate members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities. 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Port AUTHORITIES 


Whereas the world ports of the United 
States serve as this Nation’s gateways of 
international commerce, and 

Whereas the flow of world commerce 
through these seaport gateways is most vital 
to the Nation’s economy as well as to its 
primary objectives of world peace and world 
understanding, and 
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Whereas the American Association of Port 
Authorities which is composed of the State 
and municipal authorities in this country 
engaged in the operation of port facilities 
will hold its 50th annual meeting in 1961 at 
Long Beach: Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General of 
the United States be urged to issue a semi- 
centennial commemorative stamp during the 
year 1961 in recognition of the value of the 
Nation’s seaports to economy and welfare of 
the country. 

Unanimously adopted by U.S. members 
only, December 11, 1959. 





OBSERVANCES OF NATIONAL BAR- 
BERSHOP HARMONY WEEK 


Mr WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
LoncG], the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmitH], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott], and other Senators 
rendered the assistance to the Chorus of 
the Potomac in its historic appearance 
on the Capitol grounds. 

The time has come, after the perform- 
ance by the astronaut, for us to have 
more singing, more sense of feeling that 
it is time to let go of fear, of doubt, and 
of worry, and to get on our feet again 
so that as a Nation we can realize the 
significance of singing hearts. 

Mr. President, across the Nation, ob- 
servances were recently held in recogni- 
tion of National Barbershop Harmony 
Week. Governors of 22 States, and 
scores of mayors issued Harmony Week 
proclamations. 

The 28,000-member Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of Bar- 
bershop Quartet Singing in America, 
Inc.—headquartered in Harmony Hall, 
Kenosha, Wis.—also sponsored special 
events in its 650 chapters in the United 
States and Canada. 

The District of Columbia, too, ob- 
served Barbershop Harmony Week by 
giving a concert on the main Senate 
steps of the Capitol. 

Over the years, my home State of Wis- 
consin has produced some of the world’s 
greatest barbershop quartets, including 
the Schmitt Brothers of Two Rivers; the 
Four Teens of Eau Claire, and the US. 
Air Force; the Chordettes, of Sheboygan; 
and the Quarternotes of Racine—the 
latter two groups being made up of 
talented young women. It has been my 
privilege to receive some of these cham- 
pionship quartets at the Capitol. 

Now, I wish to congratulate Interna- 
tional President John B. Cullen of 
SPEBSQSA and his D.C. chaptermates, 
Ed Place and Dee Paris of the Interna- 
tional Public Relations Committee; Pro- 
duction Manager Wallace Nadeau and 
Stage Manager William Bennett on the 
success of the first Capitol concert by 
the Magnificent Chorus of the Potomac. 

At the Watergate next July 17, there 
will be another opportunity for Senators 
and America to hear this famous group. 
At full strength, the Chorus of the Poto- 
mac numbers 400 men. It is the largest 
barbershop chorus in the world—and cer- 
tainly one of the most brilliant and tal- 
ented, including, as it does, the past 
international champions, the Singing 
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Capital Chorus of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Throughout history, man’s efforts to 
meet opportunity and challenge have 
found a “voice in song.” The musical 
repertoire of our own Nation includes 
songs reflecting fighting spirit in times of 
war, patriotism, and homage to God. 
In our personal lifetimes, too, all of us 
have found words and meaning in song 
for feelings and emotions which we, our- 
selves, could not well express. 

The perpetuation of the theme of these 
chorusters, “Keep America Singing,” can 
do much to buoy and strengthen the 
spirit and heart of our people, as we 
face the great challenges of the times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 





IMMIGRANT BOY TO US. SENA- 
TOR—JOHN oO. PASTORE, OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
New York Daily Mirror on May 10 there 
appeared a very interesting article on the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. It is part of an informative 
series on the many major contributions 
our citizens of Italian birth and heritage 
have made to our history and society. 

Because of the deep respect and ad- 
miration we all have for Senator Pas- 
TorRE, I believe the article will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 


the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRANT Boy To U.S. SENATOR 

(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

“Don’t look at it as a hyphenated-Ameri- 
can story,” said U.S. Senator JoHn O. Pas- 
TORE, Democrat, of Rhode Island, “it’s just an 
American story. Nothing unusual about it. 
It happens all the time.” 

He was talking about his own career. 

It isn’t often, however, that a boy 
orphaned at the age of 8 finances his 
own education, rises to the governorship of 
his State, and becomes a Member of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Pastore, born in Providence, R.I.,on March 
17, 1907, is the only man of Italian parentage 
in the Senate. He is conscious of the Old 
World heritage, and proud of it—but he has 
never traded on it or tried to turn it into a 
political asset. 

“Though I am very proud of my ancestral 
background and wouldn’t allow anyone to 
belittle it,” he said, “I feel wholly American. 
I wouldn’t wear my heritage on my sleeve or 
attempt to enhance my career with it. My 
feeling is that it’s not wise to fence yourself 
in with groupism, a form of self-segregation. 
In my State, with only a nominal population 
of Italian background, I had to be every- 
body’s Governor—and I try to be everybody's 
Senator.” 

His father, Michele, came to this country 
as a young man from San Archangelo, near 
Naples. Here Michele married a young 
woman named Erminia, also from Italy. To- 
gether they sought in the new land the 
same shining light that brought so many 
others—‘“a better life.” 

Michele, a tailor, died at the age of 41, 
leaving his widow with five children to 
bring up. John was 8. Almost from the 
time he could walk, he learned to work. 
When he was going to grammar school he 
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had errand boy jobs after class. Through 
high school, he worked in jewelry shops and 
for a power company. It didn’t appear to 
hurt his schooling; he was an honor student 
at Classical High School in Providence. 

Impelled—he doesn’t quite know why, it 
just seemed natural—toward the study of 
law, he took his law degree at Northeastern, 
@ Boston-based university which at the time 
ran an extension division in Providence. 

Getting involved in a political career 
seemed inevitable for him. He was intensely 
interested in government problems on all 
levels. He began to do a lot of public speak- 
ing because he enjoyed being with people. 
All of this catapulted him into the State 
assembly in 1934, when he was 27, and ever 
since then his career has been one of public 
service. 

He was reelected in 1936; served as an as- 
sistant State attorney general for several 
years, Lieutenant Governor in 1944-45, and 
Governor from 1945 to 1950. In 1950 he 
went to the U.S. Senate. 

He was married in 1941 to the former 
Elena Elizabeth Caito, and they have three 
children—John, Frances and Louise. 

As a legislator he prefers not to be labeled 
as specially interested in a particular field, 
but he admits a profound concern for what 
he calls the consumer panorama. He 
thinks like an ordinary citizen, a consumer, 
and tries to represent that point of view 
on matters as varied as civil rights, naturali- 
zation, trade and the other things that af- 
fect the average family. 

He is a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Defense, Appropria- 
tions, Commerce Committees, and chairman 
of a subcommittee working out a new policy 
to help the textile industry. 

He is busy enough—and sure enough of 
himself and his ground—so that petty prej- 
udice against Americans of Italian birth or 
descent has never troubled him. 

“As a people,” he remarked, “we have 
withstood the vicissitudes of the ages; we 
are virile and strong enough to withstand 
this offending trivia which will wash away 
like footprints in sand. Let us not give it 
credence that it doesn’t deserve. Within 
the scientific community, for instance—in 
the worlds of scholarship, music, art also— 
in the courts where there are many judges 
of Italian ancestry—there is no such prej- 
udice.” 

For himself, his area of concern is the 
problems of all people, because political life 
stands in his estimation next to the minis- 
try as the human instrument for helping 
everyone. 





PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY: PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS DIED HERE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the saddest consequences of opposition 
to the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s antisegregation decisions im the 
public school field is to be found in 
Prince Edward County, Va., which was 
involved in one of the original desegre- 
gation cases before the Supreme Court 
in 1954. Rather than abide by the law 
of the land, as laid down in the decision 
of Brown against Board of Education, 
Prince Edward County chose to close 
down its public school system and to 
abandon public education, which had 
had such a long and proud history in 
the State of Virginia. 

The recent action by the Attorney 
General of the United States in inter- 
vening in a case brought by local Negro 
parents for the reopening of the schools 
again focused attention on this area, 
where there is only makeshift education 
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for most white students and none at all 
for the majority of Negro children. This 
action also focused attention on the need 
for congressional action to give the At- 
torney General power to initiate school 
desegregation cases—known as part III 
of the Civil Rights Act—so that he would 
not have to await the filing of suit by 
local persons, subject to all the econom- 
ic, social and physical pressures at the 
local level and who were really unable to 
undertake the costs of such litigation be- 
fore joining the action. 

A recent issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post contained an article setting 
forth the plight of the Negro children 
of Prince Edward County—who are los- 
ing years of education which can never 
be made up. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle may be printed in the body of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Pusiic ScHooLts Drep HERE 


In Virginia's Prince Edward County some 
weeks ago I watched a Negro boy, 8 years 
old, sitting in his yard, scratching in the 
dirt with a stick—not letters or numbers or 
lines of a pattern, but marks without mean- 
ing. After a while he scuffed out the marks 
with his shoe and scratched again. 

The little boy had never been to school. 
No one knows when he will be able to go to 
school. He is trapped, as are so many other 
people in Prince Edward County, in a strug- 
gle between losers and heavier losers. For 
Prince Edward, in an attempt to avoid school 
desegregation, has abandoned free public 
education. 

In May of 1959, Prince Edward, a rural 
county some 60 miles southwest of Rich- 
mond, was ordered to end segregation in its 
public schools. In June the county’s gov- 
erning body, the board of supervisors, shut 
down all the schools, 13 of them for Ne- 
groes, 8 for whites, simply by not. voting 
any funds for them. In September the 
white community opened private schools, for 
white children only. 

From that September to now, almost 2 full 
school years, Prince Edward has been the 
only county in the Nation without public 
education. While the padlock has been on 
the public schools, some 1,400 white chil- 
dren have received their education on the 
run, in church basements and unrented 
stores and, for physical education, out on 
the streets. The 1,700 Negro schoolchildren 
have been shut out. 

It is an uneven struggle. The whites are 
the power structure of Prince Edward. They 
call the shots. Yet the losers pile up on 
both sides of the barricades. 

A white gas-station owner complains that 
his Negro customers don’t stop by any more. 
A white clothier wishes it were 15 years ago, 
before school segregation was unconstitu- 
tional. An elderly Negro woman says all she 
has left is faith. A white minister declines 
to speak out from his pulpit because he sees 
no moral issue involved in shutting down the 
schools. A Negro contractor finds it neces- 
sary to run an advertisement in the local 
newspaper announcing that he is not a mem- 
ber of the NAACP. 

And, of course, there are children. Negro 
children are on the streets at noon, walking 
or sitting on the steps of the post office or 
standing on a corner or throwing rocks in 
what was once a public-school playground. 
White children, an hour or so later, come out 
the side door of a church, books under their 
arms and singing, “We are the b-e-s-t of all 
the r-e-s-t.”” And a teenage boy, asked how 
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he liked his private school, answers, “No 
comments.” 

It would be inaccurate to call the private 
school system for the white children an edu- 
cational sham, as some of its critics do. But 
it would be equally untrue to report it as the 
unadulterated success it is made out to be by 
its supporters. The system can perhaps be 
best described as a makeshift complex of 
classrooms scattered throughout the county, 
teaching fundamental education. 

The system, called the Prince Edward 
School Foundation, has 1,376 students in its 
six elementary schools and one high school. 
The students attend classes, in their church 
Sunday school rooms and stores, under a 
tight schedule from 8:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
There is a brief break to get from one class 
to another, often in different buildings, and 
no recess for study hour or lunch. Extra- 
curricular activities in the high school con- 
sist of an annual magazine, a monthly news- 
paper, the usual student government, a 
cheerleader squad and teams in the three 
sports that were maintained in the public 
school—football, basketball, and baseball. 
Home games are played in privately owned 
facilities. 

The foundation has an administrator, a 
headmaster, a librarian and 63 teachers, most 
of whom moved directly from the public to 
the private schodls with the children. 
Twelve of the teachers have no college de- 
grees. (In Virginia, a teacher may teach 
after only 2 years of college study.) The 
headmaster was the athletic coach in the 
public high school. The administrator, a 
retired oil executive named Roy R. Pearson, 
had no prior experience in education. “I’m 
just interested in the private schools,’’ he 
says. “I have a daughter going there.” 

The system is run on a somewhat casual 
basis. All classrooms have been made avail- 
able without charge. Most of the tools and 
equipment in the industrial arts and science 
classes are borrowed. The 11,000 books in 
the high school library—mounted on shelves 
given by a Farmville druggist who had in- 
stalled new fixtures in his store—have been 
donated or loaned. 

The county pays up to $35 a year per child 
for transportation supplied, in old school 
buses, by a private nonprofit company call- 
ing itself Patrons, Inc. The buses are driven 
by high school students, and there have 
been a few minor accidents, “but nothing 
serious,” according to Administrator Pear- 
son. 

The private schools cost Prince Edward 
parents next to nothing—$15 per child per 
school year. The rest of the tuition is paid 
with public funds, including the tax dollars 
of Negroes. State and county laws provide 
tuition grants, on request, for any child 
who wishes to attend a private, nonsectarian 
school. For the Prince Edward School 
Foundation, the State grant is $125 for an 
elementary school child, $150 for a high 
school child. The county contributes an- 
other $100 for each of the schoolchildren. 
Each total grant—$225 for the lower school, 
$250 for the upper—is $15 short of the foun- 
dation’s tuition charges. Since the founda- 
tion claims it costs $216 to educate a child for 
a year in the system—ths cost being teachers’ 
Salaries, administration and supplies—there 
would appear to be a profit margin at the 
moment. 

Some observers—in Prince Edward they 
are called outsiders—consider the private 
school system a delaying tactic in a losing 
battle. But its leaders insist there is noth- 
ing temporary about the foundation, and 
they have gone to impressive lengths to 
make their point. A six-building campus to 
house the high school division is being built 
on a hillside at the edge of Farmville, the 
county seat and only town in Prince Edward. 
Called the Prince Edward Academy and 
scheduled to be completed by September, 
the campus will have a library, an indus- 
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trial-arts plant and four buildings of six 
classrooms each, to handle 550 students. On 
the drafting board are plans for an audi- 
torium, a gymnasium, an administration 
building and four more classroom units. 

The foundation reports it has collected 
$285,000, half in cash and half in pledges, 
for the construction, some of the money 
coming through an ingenious fund-raising 
device. A _ tax-credit law, permitted in 
Virginia and adopted in Prince Edward in 
July of 1960, allows a citizen to contribute 
25 percent of his personal property and real- 
estate taxes, which he must pay anyway, 
directly to the private schools. The dona- 
tion costs the taxpayer nothing and puts 
him in good standing with the foundation. 

To facilitate the contribution for him, 
the county tax authorities compute and 
pencil in the exact amount of the allowance 
on the tax form. At last report, this de- 
vice had produced $56,866 in cash contri- 
butions for the foundation. 

The decision to build the Prince Edward 
Academy campus followed an attempt by the 
foundation to take over some public school 
property. Virginia law permits a county 
school board to rule a school “surplus” and 
to sell it at auction. In January of 1960 
the foundation asked the school board— 
six members, all white—to put Farmville 
High on the block. After public meetings 
and many arguments, the school board 
voted against the sale, 4 to 2. After still 
more arguments and an attempted packing 
of the school board failed the project was 
abandoned. 

Foundation supporters talk about their 
private schools the way new fathers brag 
about their babies—often, but with limited 
objectivity. For example, much is made 
of the fact that the foundation received 
accreditation from the State board of edu- 
cation within 5 months of its opening. 
(It has neither requested nor received any 
other accreditation.) A popular boast is 
that 39 of the 62 members of the first high 
school graduating class took college entrance 
board examinations and all passed. The 
point is not made, however, that these gradu- 
ates had had 11 years of public education and 
only 1 year at the private school, and 
that it is reasonable to assume the public 
schools left some scholastic mark on them. 

“Our children,’ Administrator Pearson 
said, ‘are well behaved.” True, but “our 
children” were given the word at the start 
of the adventure that “this is serious busi- 
ness” and no foolishness would be tolerated. 
The students have been made a part of the 
fight, and they root for their side. A dozen 
high school pupils were asked how they liked 
their private school. Except for the boy 
who would not answer, all said the same 
thing: “Great.” Why? Again the response 
was unanimous. “Because we get out so 
early.” 

What of the Negro children? In a pam- 
phiet, prepared by a foundation supporter, 
that alleges to tell the story of what has 
happened in Prince Edward, there is the 
following passage: “Regardless of the fact 
that certain Negro leaders precipitated the 
problem in Prince Edward County, the cir- 
cumstance of these [Negro] youngsters is not 
overlooked. They will not be forgotten, nor 
forsaken to their own people’s dim, faint, 
undisciplined groping.” 

This is either eyewash or hypocrisy. The 
Negro youngsters of Prince Edward are for- 
gotten by the white people and forsaken, too, 
to the desegregation fight. 

About 50 Negro teenagers are at the high 
school division of Kittrell College, a private, 
sectarian Negro school across the border in 
North Carolina. Their tuition is billed to 
the Prince Edward County Christian Asso- 
ciation—PECCA—a Negro group formed, 
when the schools were closed, “to meet the 
crisis.’ PECCA has been able to pay about 
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half of the bill. .The rest has been con- 
veniently ignored by Kittrell officials. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
sent 47 of the oldest and ablest youngsters 
who wanted to go to integrated schools in 
the North, at AFSC expense. The Virginia 
tuition grants, although available, were not 
used for these youngsters. Five Negro 
children in the county are using the grants 
to attend schools elsewhere in the State. 

An estimated 200 Negro youngsters have 
left the county to receive “bootleg” educa- 
tion. That is, they were shipped by their 
parents to relatives or friends outside the 
county, even outside the State. There the 
children live as make-believe members of the 
family they are visiting and attend school 
without having to pay nonresident charges. 
It is a practice as old as the concept of “sep- 
arate but equal” education itself. 

Most of the Negro schoolchildren—some 
1,400—remain in the county. Volunteer 
training centers have been set up for 
them, and about 600 children attend, either 
regularly or part time and more for morale 
than for learning. The 800 or so other 
children are lost, completely and perhaps 
permanently, to any known attempt at edu- 
cation. Some have gone to work, some play 
at home, some wander. 

The Negro children at the centers are bet- 
ter off. They are supervised. In February, 
573 of them were attending 16 centers 
around the county. The month before 
there were 652 children in 14 centers. Some 
of the centers have only temporary status. 
An unused, often abandoned, building is 
found, a housewife volunteers to serve as 
“leader,” and the children come. Then, as 
the children become bored, or their mothers 
less anguished, the center closes up. 

During the first year of the school shut- 
down most of the centers were run by teach- 
ers. There were 71 Negro teachers in the 
county when the schools closed. Now there 
are two, and both run centers. The others 
have gone elsewhere to find jobs. Today’s 
center leaders are mostly well-meaning 
housewives who are inadequately trained to 
teach children, but do what they can dur- 
ing the 34% hour daily weekday sessions. 
They review a few spelling words or play 
games with the children or invite them to 
cut up newspapers. 

The largest of the centers, in the base- 
ment of the Farmville First Baptist 
Church—Negro—has two blackboards, four 
worktables, a collection of old theater seats, 
piles of used books, and 80 children, ages 
6 through 18. The youngest of the children 
are given their lessons by an 18-year-old 
girl and a 15-year-old boy. The others re- 
ceive mostly review work from the center 
leader, a former schoolteacher. 

Another center, on a wooded hill near the 
hamlet of Prospect, is in a 2-room school- 
house closed down in the 1930’s as unfit. 
The leader, a local housewife, started the 
center on her own last December. She 
bought a stove to heat the one bare room 
she uses, supplied a bucket and dipper for 
drinking water and, at Christmastime, be- 
gan selling penny candy to the children to 
raise money for a door. In February, with 
a sheet still covering the doorway and the 
children wearing their hats and coats against 
the cold, a visitor from Richmond donated 
the $10 needed to buy the door. In March, 
the door still wasn’t up. 

In these surroundings the housewife su- 
pervises 17 children, the youngest her 
4-year-old son, the oldest 2 17-year-old 
boys who came to her “to get some spelling 
and arithmetic.” Very little schoolwork is 
done. There is a record player, brought by 
one of the children, and the leader’s portable 
radio. The children sit on two benches 
at the far end of the room and listen to 
music or play games or talk quietly among 
themselves. 
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Perhaps the best physical facility is the 
Loving Sisters of Worship Hall, a white, 
wooden two-story building mounted on con- 
crete blocks, on the road to Hampden-Syd- 
ney. It has the appearance of a colonial 
county schoolhouse, clean and neat and util- 
itarian. Here Mrs. Julia Anderson, 15 years 
a teacher in the county, works with 36 
children between the ages of 1l and 17. The 
day I visited the center the children were 
learning Roman numerals. 

The worst facility I saw was in a deserted 
tenant farmer’s shack, no more than 50 feet 
away. In a room 10 feet by 10 feet, with 
no plumbing and a tiny wood-burning stove, 
there are up to 34 children between the 
ages of 5 and 10. Magazines are stuffed 
into the sides and top of the rear door in 
an attempt to keep out the cold air. 

When I visited this center, 27 children 
were present, seated two to a desk. Two 
other little boys were outside gathering fire- 
wood. The children wore their hats and 
coats and squirmed in their cramped space. 

Yet, strangely, this shabby shack felt the 
most like a schoolroom. The leader, sitting 
on a chair in a corner, wearing her coat, too, 
was Mrs. Victoria Brown, who had under- 
taken to teach her students how to read and 
write. Mrs. Brown has a master’s degree in 
education from New York University and has 
been a teacher in Prince Edward for 35 
years. She had each of her little students 
read for me, from work on scraps of paper 
mounted on all four walls. “See Betty 
ride,” one little girl read. “Three plus four 
is seven,” a little boy recited. There wasn’t 
a laggard in the bunch; each child per- 
formed flawlersly. Mrs. Brown beamed. A 
month later, Mrs. Brown was gone. She had 
secured a teaching job in a nearby county, 
a job she had had difficulty finding before 
because of the salary her experience and 
master’s degree command. The children re- 
mained at their center, caught even tighter 
now in the educational bind. 

What lies behind the plight of Prince 
Edward, where today children have either 
makeshift education or no education at all? 
The answers don’t fall easily into place. 
The county is not in a border State, where 
there has been voluntary compliance with 
desegregation, or in the less than Deep 
South, where there has been involuntary 
yielding. Nor is it an urban center, where 
the issue is now being met. Prince Edward 
is rural, remote and resolute in its way. 
Here fears run deeper and prejudices grip 
tighter, civil rights has a long, hard road 
ahead. 

Prince Edward County—some 25 miles 
wide and 15 miles deep—lies buried away in 
the heart of southern Virginia’s Black Belt, 
s0 called because the Negro population of 
the region nears, equals, or surpasses the 
white population. (For Prince Edward’s 
15,000 residents, the breakdown is 53 percent 
white, 47 percent Negro, almost the reverse 
of the school population. The county, 
mostly a farming and light-industry com- 
munity of middle-income whites and poor 
Negroes, has a reputation for docility bor- 
dering on apathy. The claim of its resident 
admirers is that it has never had a lynch- 
ing, a strike or a sit-in demonstration. 

Farmville, population just over 5,000, is 
a trading center for neighboring counties. 
What distinguished it from other small and 
remote southern towns is Longwood College, 
a State teachers school for girls, in the 
heart of town, and Hampden-Sydney, a 
private college for men established in 1776, 
a few miles away. Other than that, Farm- 
ville is Main Street with a railroad track 
running across it, trucks tooling through 
and not stopping. The marquee on the 
State Theater, the only movie house, reads, 
“Escape Your Worries in Movieland.” 

The imprint of southern tradition and 
behavior is clear in Prince Edward. Farm- 
ville’s one bowling alley, one skating rink, 
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one swimming pool, one golf course, and one 
library are for whites only. 

The county had had 200 years of abso- 
lute segregation before the current struggle 
began a decade ago. On April 23, 1951, 5 
members of the senior class too. the 450 
students of the county’s Negro high school 
out on strike, in protest against what they 
considered separate but unequal school fa- 
cilities. (Segregationists concede that the 
facilities were unequal. They had plans for 
a new Negro high school, they explain, but 
lacked funds. In 1953, 2 years after the 
strike, a $900,000 Negro high school was 
erected.) 

The high school, built in 1939 as a PWA 
project, had no cafeteria or gymnasium, and 
its classrooms became overcrowded within a 
year. Three tar-paper shacks, heated by oil 
drums with long stovepipes running the 
length of each building, were put up in 1940. 
Two-thirds of the high school classes were 
held in these shacks at the time of the 
strike. 

The students and their parents took their 
complaint to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, but 
NAACP lawyers advised them that the or- 
ganization was no longer interested in fight- 
ing for “separate but equal” school facilities, 
as it had been. The NAACP was now pre- 
pared to challenge the constitutionality of 
the State segregation laws themselves and 
would take on complaints directed toward 
that end. The parents agreed, and a peti- 
tion, seeking an end to racial segregation 
on behalf of 33 of the students and their 
parents, was filed with the school board. 
The children returned to school; they had 
been out 2 weeks. 

When, as expected, the school board re- 
jected the petition, a complaint was filed 
with the U.S. District Court for Eastern 
Virginia. In May of 1952 a special three- 
judge court; convened to study the case on 
its merits, ruled that the school’s facilities 
were unequal, but held that school segrega- 
tion laws were valid. The NAACP then ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Court combined the Prince Ed- 
ward suit with four similar petitions—from 
Kansas, Delaware, South Carolina, and 
Washington, D.C.—and began hearings on all 
in December 1952. These produced the his- 
toric Court ruling of May 17, 1954, that “‘seg- 
regation in the public schools is unlawful, 
in direct conflict with the 14th amendment.” 

Implementation decrees which followed a 
year later ordered the involved schools de- 
segregated “with all deliberate speed.” But 
in January 1957, Federal District Judge Ster- 
ling Hutcheson in Richmond ruled that 
Prince Edward needed time for desegrega- 
tion and set no starting date for the action. 
A year and a half later, after further court 
delays, the judge was ordered by the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals to set a desegrega- 
tion date. He set one—for 1965. This, too, 
was appealed; and finally, in May of 1959, a 
new judge ordered desegregation for that 
September. 

The white citizens of Prince Edward had 
not been idle during this time. Within 
hours of the 1955 implementation decree, 
the county board of supervisors met, at 10 
o’clock in the evening, and voted unani- 
mously to approve only that portion of the 
school budget required by law, a minimum 
of $150,000 for school-debt amortization. 
Four days later the PTA met, with 1,500 
people present, and voted to raise privately 
$212,830 to guarantee the salaries of the 
63 white teachers for the coming school 
year and to charter Prince Edward Educa- 
tional Foundation to conduct private 
schools—in the event an immediate desegre- 
gation order came through. When it be- 
came apparent that desegregation would be 
delayed, the county adopted a month-to- 
month payment plan to teachers and was 
prepared to cut off expenditures whenever 
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necessary. In 1956 a public hearing pro- 
duced a declaration by the white commu- 
nity that it would turn to private schools if 
desegregation was ordered. 

On June 2, 1959, only days after the 
final desegregation order was issued, the 
whites of Prince Edward were ready. The 
board of supervisors rejected the school- 
board budget request for the next school 
year and, instead, passed a budget without 
money for the schools. In September the 
private schools were functioning. 

enerally credited by his associates as the 
architect of the private-school plan and 
chief strategist for its survival is J. Barrye 
Wall, editor and publisher of the Farmville 
Herald, the county’s semiweekly newspaper. 
A militant segregationist, Wall has written 
such lines as: “In the South, neither the 
white race nor the Negro race would be 
happy in an integrated society,” and, “An 
attempt to force oneself socially is not only 
ill-mannered but lacks consideration for 
the rights of others.” 

When I first met Barrye Wall, in his news- 
paper office, he told me he had nothing to 
say, he had done all the talking he was go- 
ing to do. But reticence is not an instinct 
of the crusader. Wall, a cigar chomper in 
his middle sixties, talked for almost 3 hours, 

“We had no choice,” Wall said at one 
point. He and his friends could have estab- 
lished a private school system for white 
children and kept the public schools open 
for the Negroes. But Wall rejects this al- 
ternative. The county could not afford to 
maintain both a public and a private sys- 
tem. More than once he said, “The Negroes 
could have the same thing we have. No- 
body makes that point.” 

Wall was talking about a corporation, 
called Southside Schools, Inc., set up by 
members of the white community in Decem- 
ber of 1959 after the foundation schools 
were underway. The idea of Southside 
Schools was to supply similar but separate 
private facilities for Negro children. The 
Negroes could request the tuition grants, 
hire teachers and, presumably, find rent- 
free classrooms. A letter of explanation and 
an application form were sent to every Ne- 
gro family in the county. One application 
was returned. 

“Don’t get the idea we're against public 
schools,” Wall said late in the day. ‘We're 
not. We're against integration. And we've 
stopped it. We're just not in the public- 
school business any more. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

Isn’t it illegal to do away with public 
schools? “We don’t think so,” he said. 
“The State of Virginia permits it.” But 
what if something should happen? What 
if the tuition grants should be ruled il- 
legal? “No problem,” Wall said. ‘“We’ll go 
without grants. The parents here will raise 
the money one way or another. They want 
these private schools badly.” 

The other spokesman for the private 
schools is Farmville businessman B. Blanton 
Hanbury, president of the foundation, for- 
merly president of the PTA, and father of 
six children. “Five in school and one on 
deck,” is the way he describes them. He 
feels they are six good reasons why he is 
against integration. 

“You have to live in the South to under- 
stand our problem,” Hanbury said. “We 
don’t have Negroes like there are in the 
North. Most Negroes around here are quiet, 
rural people. They don’t have a lot of en- 
ergy. They’re used to our way of life. 
Those who aren’t go up North. I was in 
Washington last summer and I watched 
Negro policemen handling traffic on busy 
corners. They were sharp. They moved 
that traffic. In Prince Edward you couldn't 
find one Negro in a thousand who could 
handle the job. Negroes around here just 
aren’t cut out for it. 
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“Tt know the NAACP calls this bigotry, but 
it’s not. We have segregation, but not dis- 
crimination. What’s the difference? When 
a Negro goes into a restaurant in the North, 
he doesn’t know if he’ll be served or not. 
Around here, he knows. That’s the differ- 
ence.” 

Does knowing mean the Negro likes it? 
Does he accept the fact that he can’t go to 
a movie or a bowling alley in the county? 
“These, remember, are all private facilities,” 
Hanbury said. “Both races can have what 
they want. If the Negroes wanted a library 
or a swimming pool, we’d even help them 
get it. But they’re not interested. They 
want poolrooms and dance halls. They’re 
more interested in drinking and carousing 
than in reading or swimming. That’s what 
they’ve got and they’re happy with it. We 
have a saying around here—be a Negro on 
Saturday night and you'll never want to be 
a white man again. 

“T like to look at it this way. The whites 
around here aren’t ready for integration 
either. If the county were richer, if it had 
more educated people, more of a middle 
class and more of an upper class, if the 
better Negroes didn’t leave, then maybe.” 

The buildup of Negro leadership that has 
been evident elsewhere in the South in re- 
cent years is absent in Prince Edward. The 
only Negro leader to hold out for integrated 
public schools is the Rev. L. Francis Griffin, 
minister of the First Baptist Church in 
Farmville, local coordinator for the NAACP, 
and president of PECCA. Griffin is 43 
years old, heavy set, and slightly disorgan- 
ized. He accepts speaking dates outside the 
county and often fails to appear. He says 
it costs $2,650 a month to run the centers, 
but is unable to produce an accounting of 
the funds. He claims he is too busy to visit 
the centers and he knows little of what goes 
on there. 

Stories in two northern newspapers pro- 
duced a shipment of donated desks and 
chairs and books for the centers. The ma- 
terial was piled in a Farmville garage, and 
Griffin asked the center leaders to come to 
town to help themselves. Much of the pile 
remains in the garage. 

His organization, PECCA, is little more 
than a weekly prayer meeting in his church, 
with perhaps 75 people gathering for some 
hymn singing, a sermon and the passing of 
the collection plate. Griffin skips a few of 
the meetings himself. 

Last year he moved his wife and five chil- 
dren to New Jersey, where the children are 
going to public schools. Not even the 
NAACP lawyers, who were planning to use 
one of his children as a plaintiff in their 
court case, knew that the youngsters were 
no longer in Prince Edward. 

To give Reverend Griffin his due, he is a 
lonely leader in a lonely fight. People in 
the county don’t offer to help lead the 
fight. One of the other resident Negro min- 
isters is not eager to have a center in his 
church. His congregation, he has told 
Griffin, fears reprisal. 

When the struggle first began, the NAACP 
expected that the five high school seniors 
who had engineered the strike would become, 
in time, the needed Negro leadership of the 
county. But these five youngsters, sophisti- 
cated enough to organize 450 other young- 
sters, were also sophisticated enough to leave 
Prince Edward. 

An attitude of defeatism seems to be 
spreading among the Negro population. 
Some parents are unhappy that their chil- 
dren don’t learn much at the centers. 
Others show a disinterest in integrated 
schools. Too many have had too little 
Schooling themselves. Most seem to have 
i ag little appetite they had for the 

ent. 

In the midst of this, Griffin stands alone, 
feeling the pressures from Negroes and 
whites. The segregationists say he is no 
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longer “one of our Negroes.” The few 
white moderates claim he seeks publicity, 
not victory. Some Negroes complain he is 
more interested in token integration than 
he is in education. Two years ago he had 
@ congregation of about 200. Today it is 
well below 100. 

Those whites not fully in sympathy with 
the private-school movement add up, at the 
moment, to about 5 percent of the com- 
munity, and they do very little talking. 
Pressures are too strong for them to speak 
out. A member of the school board who 
voted for the private schools but was op- 
posed to selling the public schools was 
called “a nigger lover.” He has withdrawn 
from the fight. A barber who questioned 
the wisdom of having only private schools 
later reported that people stayed away from 
his shop. In 1955 a Presbyterian minister 
said it was wrong to close the public schools; 
he lost his pulpit. 

Last spring some white businessmen be- 
gan to meet in secret to seek a settlement 
to the school problem. These were not 
integrationists, but less than hardened 
segregationists who wanted to resume public 
education and were willing to accept what- 
ever integration was unavoidable. Their 
fifth meeting was discovered and exposed 
by segregationists. 

An unsigned letter about the meeting 
was circulated through the county. “It has 
come to the attention of those of us who 
have worked so hard and sacrificed for the 
preservation of segregated schools that an 
insiduous [sic] movement instigated by cer- 
tain businessmen who are willing to sell 
their honor and the moral upbringing of 
our children for a few dollars which they 
allegedly lost by a business slump that was 
felt nationwide, have allowed greed to com- 
promise them into an alliance with these 
Socialists, integrationists, ‘do-gooders,’ and 
educationalists who would sacrifice our chil- 
dren in order to further themselves eco- 
nomically and politically.” 

There then followed “a confidential re- 
port of a secret meeting held outside the 
county” and the names of 34 of the 41 men 
present. This was last June. There has been 
no meeting since. “We say nothing any 
more,” a business man told me wearily. “We 
have to be all for the private schools. Other- 
wise they say we're all against.” 

While I was there, I found only one white 
person in Prince Edward speaking against the 
closing of the schools—a college professor. 
He was meeting with Negroes in private and 
in public; he was expressing his opinion at 
gatherings of the white citizenry; he was 
buttonholing former friends in the street 
and making them talk to him. 

A native Virginian, he had been more seg- 
regationist than integrationist when the 
struggle began. “I grew up with all these 
prejudices,” he said. “As a boy once in 
Washington, D.C., I jumped up from a street- 
car seat when a Negro sat down next to me. 
As recently as 20 years ago I avoided eating 
with Negro teachers at educational conven- 
tions. I am not an integrationist in the 
sense that I believe the two races can mingle 
closely. But I can’t see why this mistreat- 
ment is necessary.” 

It shocked the college professor that white 
supremacy in the county was strong enough 
for the public schools to be abolished with- 
out any substantial protest. It offended him 
that public education was destroyed because 
white parents feared to have their children 
sit alongside Negroes in a classroom. It dis- 
illusioned him that the ministers would not 
speak out. 

“It is my theory,” he said, “that integra- 
tion ts less than the cause for the private 
schools than the excuse for them. The lead- 
ers of this movement have been looking for 
a long time for the opportunity to get pri- 
vate schools. It is the few people of some 
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wealth who pay most of the taxes. We have 
all heard the argument about how little the 
Negro pays in taxes for what he gets. These 
people believe that educating only the white 
children, in private schools, will be much 
cheaper for them. And it will keep the sup- 
ply of cheap, unskilled Negro labor available 
in the county. There can be no tobacco crop 
without this cheap labor, and tobacco is our 
only significant money crop.” 

The professor was pressured because of his 
open opinions. Letters were sent to the 
Governor and State superintendent of 
schools condemning his public statements. 
In town he was called “nigger lover” and 
“integrationist.” Delegations went to the 
college president complaining about him. 
While I was in the county, a petition was 
circulated demanding his dismissal. 

Then, a week after I left Prince Edward, 
I received what I think is the saddest letter 
I have ever read. It was from the profes- 
sor and read in part: “I was told yesterday 
by the president of my college that should 
I open myself to renewed attack, he believed 
the State board of education would find it 
necessary to be relieved of so controversial 
@ person as I seem to have become. Since 
I have three children wholly dependent upon 
me for support, I have no recourse but to 
submit to withdrawing from the battle. 
There is nothing else that I can do.” 

Such are the fears and hatreds that fester 
in Prince Edward. The climate is so un- 
settled, the position of the white com- 
munity so unsure that one voice—a mild 
soft-spoken, educated voice—is a threat and 
must be silenced. 

On May 8, Federal judge Oren Lewis in 
Richmond will hear arguments on all legal 
motions outstanding as of that date on the 
subject of Prince Edward—complaints, ap- 
peals, supplemental amendments to com- 
plaints and any other business hanging over 
in what is now a 10-year-old court case. 

Conceivably the school crisis could end 
there, but no one in Prince Edward really 
thinks it will. 

“We'll have the public schools open in 
September,” Reverend Griffin says, but he 
admits he is being optimistic, “What we've 
done here is done,” says Blanton Hanbury. 
“It’s the coming thing in the South.” “It 
will take a generation,” says the silenced 
professor, “to heal the scars.” 

Whatever else happens, this much remains: 
With white children watching and Negro 
children waiting, Prince Edward has turned 
its back on the principle of free public edu- 
cation for all. 





THE CHARLES COOLIDGE PARLIN 
MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1961, BY 
HAROLD L. ZELLERBACH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently 
a@ very dear friend of mine and a dis- 
tinguished American, chairman of the 
executive committee of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Harold L. Zellerbach, delivered the 
17th Charles Coolidge Parlin memorial 
lecture at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of which he is a trustee, on the 
subject “Are People the Diminishing 
Ingredient in the Future Marketing 
System?” 

The lecture explains magnificently the 
genius of our country in respect to stim- 
ulating mass consumption. as well as 
mass production. Since this is a most 
distinguished economic forum, I ask 
unanimous consent that the foreword by 
Mr. Wroe Alderson, chairman of the 
board of governors, Parlin Memorial Lec-~ 
ture, and the lecture by Mr. Zellerbach, 
be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the fore- 
word and lecture were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ARE PEOPLE THE DIMINISHING INGREDIENT IN 
THE FuTURE MARKETING SYSTEM? 

It is with profound gratitude that I ac- 
cept the honor of being named to receive 
the Charles Coolidge Parlin Award. It is a 
privilege for me to be here with you tonight, 
especially since I have learned that during 
the almost 20-year history of these lectures, 
this is the first time that a representative of 
the far western business community has 
been invited to appear before this forum. 

I accept this distinction and acknowledge 
it as a very splendid tribute to all of the men 
engaged in the marketing processes in the 
western area of our country. 

My brother, J. D. Zellerbach, and I rep- 
resent the third generation of our family 
in America. Your great Keystone State, in- 
cidentally, was the first place my grandfa- 
ther, Anthony, settled after immigrating to 
this country fram Bavaria. The lure of gold, 
which stimulated the first great westward 
migration, drew him to California. The 
prospects of business reward proved more 
attractive than the goldfields, and in 1868, 
he became a merchant of stationery in San 
Francisco. 

Tonight represents a particularly senti- 
mental experience for me. A century later 
finds me in the place of our family’s be- 
ginning in America, talking to you, in part, 
about the business philosophy of my grand- 
father. 

Stated simply, his philosophy, which is the 
heritage of my brother and myself, is a basic 
interest and sincere concern with people— 
with the well-being of our employees, the 
prosperity of our customers and sharehold- 
ers, and the welfare of the communities in 
which we do business. 

It is my impression that in this age of 
specialization, mechanization, and automa- 
tion of the business processes, these inter- 
ests are tending to disappear from general 
business consciousness. 

The happiness of employees easily becomes 
a matter of punchcard efficiency; the pros- 
perity of customers is based upon sterile 
mechanized credit formulae. Contributions 
of a company to its community life fre- 
quently are evaluated on the basis of what 
is expected, rather than on the simple value 
of good community citizenship. 

In my opinion, this is a most unfortunate 
and regrettable trend in business, and one 
which I fervently hope may be reversed. 

This brings me to the thesis of this lecture 
which is: “Are People the Diminishing In- 
gredient in the Future Marketing System?” 

As I discuss this question with you, I hope 
to stimulate some thought upon this subject. 

Charles Coolidge Parlin would have found 
much in common with my grandfather, 
Anthony, had they lived in the same era. 

Each possessed an insatiable curiosity 
concerning people—their needs, hopes, 
dreams, frustrations, and ambitions. What 
made buyers react as they did? What moti- 
vated them to accept certain goods or serv- 
ices while rejecting others seemingly as at- 
tractive? 

These matters constantly intrigued them 
throughout their respective lifetimes. 

Charles Parlin sought answers to these 
questions through original and pioneering 
consumer research. 

‘Grandfather Anthony’s approach was 
strictly from the heart. His success was 
assured from the start, for he possessed in 
great abundance those principles upon 
which so much of American business was 
founded; strength of character, high integ- 
rity, humanity, and an understanding of 
the weaknesses and frustrations of those 
with whom he traded. 

If customers failed to keep their promises 
or meet their obligations, they had but to 
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look him in the eye, state their reasons hon- 
estly, and, more likely than not, his patience 
and their credit would be extended. 

These principles he handed down to his 
son, Isadore, who became the motivating 
force in the development of the business. 
The extent of my father’s application of what 
he learned about customer relations came to 
a real test on that tragic day of April 18, 
1906, when the great earthquake and fire 
struck San Francisco to its knees, destroying 
virtually all of the Zellerbach properties. 
Fortunately, the firm had just acquired an 
office in the nearby city of Oakland which 
came through this holocaust unscathed. 
From this office he impartially rationed the 
remaining stock to regular customers at 
normal prices. 

This was possibly the first incident in 
American business of the allocation of in- 
sufficient stocks. His policy of equitable 
treatment and the extension of liberal credit 
to customers under the crisis of earthquake 
and fire, consolidated the company’s reputa- 
tion for progressive customer relations. 
This remains today one of the most impor- 
tant assets of our business. 

Now in its 9lst year, our company oper- 
ates 48 mills and converting plants and 36 
distributing centers in the United States and 
Canada, employs more than 26,000 people, 
and had sales last year of more than $500 
million. Though we have grown a great 
deal, I am confident that the traditions of 
personal service which built Crown Zeller- 
bach will never be forgotten or abandoned. 

There is a direct corollary between these 
traditions and my thesis. 

I am fully aware that the great advance- 
ments in the efficiency of business during 
the last decade have been accomplished in 
the areas of automation and electronics. 

In these times of large-unit volume and 
small-unit profits, no manufacturer of any 
size can long survive the enormous competi- 
tive pressures which exist without recourse 
to the cost-saving opportunities which 
mechanization offers him. 

There is a wealth of editorial material 
available on the subject. I shall cite this 
evening only a few examples most closely 
associated with my personal experience and 
interests. 

Among these is the somewhat disturbing 
trend in modern business practice for the 
traditional storage of inventory to revert 
from the distributor-retailer level to the 
warehouses of the manufacturer. 

Developments in rapid transportation and 
communication, methods of more accurate 
measurements of peak sales, and such com- 
petitive devices as the drop-shipment are 
a few of the many reasons this movement 
is progressing so rapidly. 

This evolution has had far-reaching eco- 
nomic effects. In order to minimize losses 
and maximize profits, the manufacturer has 
had to apply rigid inventory controls at the 
major points of warehousing. This has 
created the need for the installation of elec- 
tronic equipment capable of analyzing such 
diverse demographic factors as income, sex, 
size of family, population, distribution of 
buying power, seasonal variations, and many 
others. 

Studies indicate that the manufacturer 
who fails to adopt these innovations for 
customer service will be forced to tie up a 
20 percent greater inventory investment 
than his more progressive competitors. 

It is predicted that the universal appli- 
cation of effective inventory controls will 
ultimately result in the reduction of na- 
tional inventory by 10 percent, while sus- 
taining existing gross national income. 

Order processing, formerly handled la- 
boriously and with doubtful accuracy, has 
rightfully given way to automation. Ma- 
chines now organize and analyze informa- 
tion contained on innumerable orders 
received from widely scattered sales points. 
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Instantaneously, these data are dis- 
seminated to manufacturing plants and 
warehouses. This not only saves costs but 
makes order processing more precise. 

This directly leads us to warehouse auto- 
mation which has long been a pet project of 


mine. Our company was a pioneer in this 
field. 
Our paper manufacturing lines have 


grown to the point that we now produce 
and sell more than 400 items. These may 
range in paper products from a standard roll 
of newsprint weighing 1,400 pounds to a 
package of paper napkins the housewife can 
easily hold in her hand. 

While our customers cover a variety of 
categories, the product mix that must be 
assembled and shipped to any one of them 
can become a complicated affair of varying 
weights and sizes. In our research for better 
methods of economically handling these 
loads, we long ago abandoned the original 
vertical multi-story type of warehouse in 
favor of the open-area, one-story building 
where continuous horizontal flow can be 
achieved. 

A fully automated facility, located in Port- 
land, Oreg., is the repository for much of the 
production of a half dozen of our Pacific 
Northwest mills, and the distribution center 
for many items to our customers throughout 
the Pacific coast. The installation ships 
some 12,000 tons of materials in a week’s op- 
eration. Linked with an automated order 
entry system from our headquarters office, 
we are able to fill our customers’ orders on 
the day we receive them. 

The advantages of such a highly sophisti- 
cated system of automated warehousing is 
of tremendous benefit to integrated com- 
panies such as ours in lowering costs and 
rendering better services. 

Business owes a debt to the creative genius 
of the scientists and engineers who have 
provided this new approach to the solution 
of one of our distribution problems. With- 
out their aid it is probable that the infla- 
tionary influences on production costs would 
be even greater. 

Scientists and engineers have accomplished 
marvels with this new machine technology. 
They have programed machines to exercise 
judgments in chess playing, discover proof 
for theorems in logic and geometry, to de- 
sign motors, to compose music, to translate 
languages. They are even working on elec- 
tronic neurons to build into a computer a 
network as versatile for memory as the 
human brain. 

Recently in San Francisco a computer, 
utilized by an oil company, designed a com- 
plete chemical plant from top to bottom— 
more cheaply, more rapidly, and more effi- 
ciently than could any group of humans. 

The plant is now being built. It will cost 
about half a million dollars less than a com- 
petitive design produced by human engi- 
neers. And it will be so efficient it will cut 
production costs by 5 to 10 percent. 

The machine whipped through 16,000 pos- 
sibilities in 16 hours and finally picked the 
single best design. A team of human engi- 
neers worked out three alternate plans for 
the plant in a year of work, but their best 
effort was not as good as the machine’s. 

It seems to me that this one isolated inci- 
dent gives validity to the question which I 
originally posed. 

There are certainly times when it would 
seem so. 

If we might think of the mechanical pro- 
cedures which we have been discussing as the 
science of business, then let us consider 
the productive creativity of people as the 
arts. 

It is my concern with what appears to be 
an overemphasis on automation to the 
neglect of the human factors available which 
gives me pause. 

I am fearful that the growth of this mech- 
anization carries with it the inherent threat 
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of subordinating the creativity and produc- 
tivity of the individual. 

I am afraid also that too great entrance- 
ment with the capacity of machines to make 
our decisions for us will have the lasting 
effect of producing a mass individual with 
@ mass personality. 

Could it be that by more and more mak- 
ing the individual’s function a routine, we 
will breed a mass mediocrity? 

Could it be that mass production, mass 
marketing, and automation have already 
brought us perilously close to this point? 

Preoccupation with quantitative data is 
inhibiting the individual from giving recog- 
nition to his own ability to develop strong, 
sound, personal judgments. 

We must learn to use the new electronic 
wonders to help us create products and mar- 
keting programs with unique, distinctive 
characteristics. By so doing, we shall be 
able to retain the most important rewards 
in business—those of self-identity, personal 
participation, and creative fulfillment. 

Let me say that our new mechanical elec- 
tronic world is not going to replace people. 
I am sure we can develop a relationship 
with our machine friends so that we can 
live compatibly one with the other, and s0 
that man can use the machine as a servant 
for intelligent purposes. 

Certainly there will be a change in the 
nature of jobs in many areas of business. 
This we must expect. The change in the 
nature of jobs will be, for many people, a far 
more satisfying experience. 

The new man-machine relationship will 
permit the relegation of routinized duties 
to the care of machines, freeing man for 
more interesting work. Much of the worry 
of those of us in marketing over normal ex- 
pediting work will be eliminated. 

There will be new challenges against which 
to apply professional coordination skills in 
balancing the manufacturing and selling op- 
erations of companies. And, because effi- 
cient processing systems require a good deal 
of centralization, each marketing man will 
be a more responsible member of the team. 

And I can’t help but add, since I have 
spent my entire business career, in one way 
or another, in selling, that there will al- 
ways be a need for personal contact be- 
tween a company and its customer. The 
machine can help get the right products in 
the right amounts to him at the right time, 
but it cannot help build the most valuable 
of selling assets—the trust, faith, amd con- 
fidence of personal relationships. 

Despite all the sophistication of modern 
selling, there are still a few man-to-man 
cracker barrel methods that are as good to- 
day as they ever were, and, I suspect, they 
always will be. 

I think one of the important things that 
characterizes Western businessmen is the 
warmth they instill in their business rela- 
tionships. 

The impersonalization of a mechanized 
world poses a problem to those of us in 
marketing. We should guard the human 
relationships within a company, and exter- 
nally between the company, its prospects, 
suppliers, stockholders, and community. 
We must.learn how to balance the business 
life of man with the usefulness of machines. 

Another concern of mine is the growing 
responsibility we have for improving our 
management skills. 

Regardless of the helpfulness of machines 
in innumerable areas of manufacturing and 
marketing, there continues to be a great 
deal of marketing conducted by sheer guess- 
work which passes for so-called informed 
judgment. 

Marketing men only will take their right- 
ful place in the leadership of companies 
when they learn to apply the same precision 
to their planning as is done in other areas 
of their management. Because of the mor- 
tality rate of products today, the rapid 
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duplication of new products by competition, 
the changing forces of market prices, the 
degree of reliability of the marketing man’s 
programs must be higher than ever before. 

Improvements must be made in the area 
of long-range planning in order to provide 
security of capital investments in plants. 
We must learn to improve our prediction 
skills—to be able to predetermine expected 
shares of markets more surely and predict 
with greater accurancy the velocity of our 
programs in reaching those goals. 

We should know more about the behavior- 
istic purchasing patterns of our customers 
sO we can predetermine their reactions. We 
can little afford to fly into the future “by 
the seat of our pants.” 

I think the use of the computer and such 
procedures as mathematical models can help 
us immeasurably to improve our skills in 
marketing management. 

Important also is the growth of the indi- 
vidual marketing man’s responsibility in 
his performance as a team member. 

The rigid demarcation between manufac- 
turing and distribution departments is be- 
ginning to break down. As these two func- 
tions blend more closely and as sophisticated 
liaison work between all departments be- 
comes routine, it will be important for the 
marketing man to understand a great deal 
more of the workings of departments other 
than his own. He must grasp the conceptual 
whole and provide for himself a complete 
framework of knowledge about his total 
company operations that permits him to 
work toward overall maximum corporate re- 
sults. 

The arena of tomorrow’s marketing man 
will be much larger. With new responsi- 
bilities, opportunities for the marketing 
man’s advancement into the top echelon of 
his company will multiply. 

Now, in most integrated companies, classic 
tensions build up between production and 
marketing. 

For example, in the paper industry where 
complete manufacturing efficiency is only 
achieved by the operation of a machine 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, every hour of 
time that such a machine is shut down 
for any reason reflects directly on the operat- 
ing statement. 

Having started out, however, as a market- 
ing operation, Crown Zellerbach has long 
held the philosophy that “the sale comes 
first.” Experience has taught us that we 
function best when we take one product, 
or family group of products, and develop 
strong distribution on it before we attempt 
to add another. 

We have never dignified this practice of 
solidifying position before moving ahead by 
calling it by any special name. In today’s 
business terminology I believe it would be 
called market orientation. 

This concept is carefully nourished at 
Crown Zellerbach. Our production and mar- 
keting departments work closely together in 
all phases of planning and executing pro- 
grams. This joint effort makes a maximum 
contribution to corporate profits. 

In another area, marketing men have an 
opportunity to enhance their importance by 
giving more attention to developing those 
efficiencies which reduce selling costs. 

We must apply more intelligent pretesting 
to product and expansion programs before 
we adopt them. We must be vigorous in 
evaluating these programs as they progress, 
and we must be more apt in analyzing our 
failures. Better knowledge of our markets 
will enable us to better direct our thou- 
sands of salesmen when they make their 
calls. 

Advertising must be directed to selected 
targets with preknowledge of the market’s 
response. If we will improve our manage- 
ment skills and these kinds of things, we 
will conserve the talents, time, and energies 
of people in many other departments in our 
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companies, and will minimize total opera- 
tional costs. 

Developing more flexibility in programing 
plant and marketing investments promises 
great rewards. 

The velocity of marketing changes today 
is staggering. To be committed completely 
to a single course of action in the face of 
population shifts, competitive moves, and 
the frequent intrusion of new competitive 
products can produce disastrous results even 
for long-established and successful com- 
Panies. We find our customers expanding, 
merging, moving from one _ geographical 
area to another, and engaging in new kinds 
of diversified activities. 

If we are to match the vigorous pace of 
our customers, our operations must be more 
adaptable to the market’s requirements. 

Many large businesses today provide basic 
training courses for both men and women 
within the corporation. However, we tend to 
delegate their supervision to middle-manage- 
ment personnel, and seldom seriously in- 
terest ourselves in the results which these 
courses achieve. 

Thus, we are losing a great opportunity 
for the nourishment of the natural talents 
of our people, as well as acquainting them 
with the fact that top management is in- 
terested in their development. 

It is my firm belief that these training 
programs should periodically be reviewed 
and strengthened and that those of us 
charged with the final responsibility for 
conducting business should be completely 
aware of the progress being made. 

Employees should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in such outside training programs 
which are locally offered by schools, colleges, 
and marketing organizations, such as your 
own. Some incentive, such as company-paid 
tuition and allowing time off to attend 
classes, can be provided. 

The productive man, on his way to execu- 
tive responsibility, should be given his 
chance at management training through 
such excellent courses as those provided at 
Harvard, Syracuse, Stanford, Pennsylvanfa, 
Northwestern, and others. My own corpora- 
tion has systematically conducted a most 
rewarding program in this area. 

The growth and decentralization of busi- 
ness requires Managers capable of handling 
greater responsibilities. Managerial duties 
are becoming more complex. 

The need is intensifying for more profes- 
sional approaches. We must provide man- 
agement training programs within our com- 
panies in a systematic way. Each manager, 
first, has the responsibility for self-develop- 
ment, and second, for encouraging develop- 
ment for the men under him. 

At Crown Zellerbach we encourage our 
managers to engage in individual reading 
and study plans, to attend outside, as well 
as company, business-management courses. 
We then try to present them with sufficient 
opportunity and challenges for the applica- 
tion of the principles learned. 

Currently, our company is considering the 
addition of a new comprehensive course 
which will provide broad general training for 
aur middie marketing management. The 
course will cover the basic management 
functions of planning, organizing, staffing, 
directing, and controlling. The program will 
also stre.s the importance of team responsi- 
bilities on the part of each department to- 
ward the objective of producing the maxi- 
mum profit. 

Junior management groups should be 
formed and given complete freedom of ex- 
pression. This is an area where American 
business is sadly remiss. 

By the very manner in which staff eche- 
lons are organized in most companies, busi- 
ness is inhibiting and stifling the possible 
contribution of its young minds. Junior 
management and in some cases, middle man- 
agement, frequently lacks the means by 
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which thoughts and ideas can be communi- 
cated upward to top management. 

This is a serious charge, but one which I 
believe to be demonstrable, and one which 
I equall.- believe needs our serious attempts 
at correction. 

I agree with Marion Harper who, in his 
address last year, commented on the need 
for generalists. Training of the well-rounded 
businessman should begin during his aca- 
demic years. We must see that our college 
recruitment programs secure from the res- 
ervoir of new talent, not only the specialist 
but the man who has been broadened in the 
social science sphere. 

I was especially pleased to read recently 
the announcement by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School that a new 
curriculum of undergraduate education for 
business, designed to meet the changing 
requirements of business leadership, will be 
introduced at the freshman level in Sep- 
tember of this year. 

This new program places increased em- 
phasis upon courses in the arts and sciences 
essential to a better understanding of the 
political, technological, and social forces 
which affect business today. 

Certainly the initiation of this kind of 
curriculum underscores the recognition he- 
ing given by our colleges to the business 
manager’s need for a broad understanding 
of the physical and social sciences. I give 
hearty endorsement to my alma mater’s 
initiative in this regard. I am delighted to 
see this kind of educational training started 
during the undergraduate years. 

Both at the academic level and within the 
framework of the organization, the desire of 
the individual for self-expression, especially 
in the formative years, is never fully sat- 
isfied. It he has capacity for independent 
thought, we must encourage his self-reliance 
so that his native powers of originality will 
emerge. 

Then, it is important that we provide him 
with the corporate framework so that he 
may make his contribution to his own sense 
of personal satisfaction and to the maxi- 
mum profitability of the corporation. 

There is no question in my mind—our 
most important asset is peopie. Business 
leaders must recognize that the human 
mind is our most valuable resource and that 
it contributes more to economic growth and 
our national welfare than physical capital, 
factories, or machines. 

On this, the 50th anniversary of the first 
marketing research operation conducted in 
America, and undertaken by the man 
whom we honor here tonight, Charles Cool- 
idge Parlin, I would like to leave these final 
thoughts with you: 

That we readdress ourselves to the per- 
sonal aspects of the business relationship; 

That we rededicate ourselves to the de- 
velopment of the creative capacities of our 
people; and 

That we utilize the strengths we find 
within the mechanical processes, hand-in- 
hand with the enormous power which can 
be generated by the human mind. 

If we recognize the validity of this philos- 
ophy, our progress will surge with the 
swelling stream of new, unique, and vastly 
more productive concepts and ideas. 

Then no one of us need fear that people 
will become a diminishing ingredient in 
the future marketing system. 








EIGTHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF RUMANIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 10, was the 80th anniversary of 
the independence of Rumania and it 
was celebrated as a national holiday 
during the period of the kingdom. Al- 
though the Communist regime of Ru- 
mania has suppressed all outward ob- 
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servance of this day, it still lives in 
the hearts of the people of Rumania 
as @ symbol of the freedom and inde- 
pendence which they hope to regain in 
the future. 

Rumania was freed from Turkish rule 
in 1856 at the conclusion of the Cri- 
mean War, but it was not until 1881 
that Prince Carol was crowned king of 
that land. A prosperous country, rich 
in natural resources, it has been over- 
run in two World Wars by its enemies, 
and was seized by the Soviet Union even 
before the end of World War II. Un- 
der the shadow of the Kremlin’s armed 
might, the people of Rumania have 
nevertheless kept the flame of freedom 
burning brightly in spite of harsh re- 
strictions and repressive measures. 

American interest in this Balkan 
country goes back to the 19th century, 
and in addition to a lively diplomatic 
history, there are also strong ties of 
blood between the two countries. Many 
of our citizens can trace their ancestry 
to this land, and they have helped to 
keep alive the hope that freedom will 
once again flourish in Rumania. I wel- 
come this opportunity to join in the 
expression of that hope and that wish. 





PROPOSED OREGON SAND DUNES 
SEASHORES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the second of a series of 
articles written by Anthony Netboy 
about the proposed Oregon Sand Dunes 
Seashore. Mr. Netboy is a faculty mem- 
ber at Portland State College, and was 
executive secretary of the interim com- 
mittee on natural resources of the 50th 
legislature. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
RECorD, as follows: 


AREA SOUGHT FoR Dunes ParK Has PUBLIC, 
PRIVATE OWNERS 


The proposed national seashore, somewhat 
modified in extent from Senator Ricuarp L. 
NEUBERGER’S original bill, is about half pub- 
licly owned and half privately owned. 
About 15,000 acres are in national forest and 
additional small parcels of land are con- 
trolled by the Bureau of Land Management 
and Department of Defense. Florence, with 
1,750 people, and Reedsport, with 3,450, are 
major centers of population but are excluded 
from the boundary proposals. 

An economic study of the area in 1959 by 
Prof. Granville Jensen, chairman of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources of Oregon 
State University, found that the most im- 
portant land uses in order of their impor- 
tance are recreation, forestry and agricui- 
ture. Nearby Honeyman State Park, not 
now within the seashore boundary, attracts 
more than 400,000 visitors annually. 

As for forestry, much of the timberland 
has been cut over and is covered with brush, 
reproduction and immature second growth. 
The amount of commercial timberland is 
some 1,750 acres. Much of it is on lands 
that have been subdivided for lake front 
homesites whose owners place a high 
esthetic value on it and refuse to have it 
cut. 

Agriculture has little economic signifi- 
cance, since most of the area is too steep or 
the soil too sandy for plowing or pasture. 
What agriculture there is occurse on the al- 
luvial soil of the bottom lands along the 
creeks that feed into the lakes. In 1958 there 
were six occupied farmsteads, comprising 200 
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acres of tillable land and 130 acres of grass- 
land, providing a gross income to their own- 
ers of some $12,000. 

The economy of the dunes area is mainly 
dependent on service establishments cater- 
ing largely to visitors to nearby Honeyman 
State Park and people who have cottages 
on the lakes. In 1958 there were 21 small 
business establishments, mostly situated 
along Highway 101. Their combined gross 
income was about $140,000. 

Another measure of the economy is given 
by tax records of Lane and Douglas Coun- 
ties. In 1958 the total assessed valuation of 
private property within the proposed sea- 
shore was $550,000. Total taxes paid were 
about $38,000 of which most went to the 
Florence school district. 

In contrast to its present relatively un- 
developed state, the proposed seashore, ac- 
cording to Professor Jensen, would bring 
millions of tourist dollars to the area, 
thereby creating new payrolls and income. 
Within 30 years—by 1990—3 million persons 
would visit the national seashore annually 
with recreation as a primary objective if 
facilities and services were made available. 
They would spend an estimated $26 million. 

To attain this level of development, the 
Federal Government would invest some $16 
million in land acquisition, recreation fa- 
cilities—visitor centers, fishing, camping, 
picknicking and boating facilities and util- 
ities—highway relocation, roads, trails and 
parking areas, and dune _ stabilization. 
Since all service establishments would be 
private concessions in line with National 
Park Service policy, it is estimated that an 
additional $14.5 million would come from 
private investment in motels, hotels, restau- 
rants, filling stations, grocery stores and 
sporting goods stores. Annual payrolls 
would amount to some $6.6 million. 

In contrast, according to Jensen, the area 
can expect only a moderate economic growth 
in the next 30 years if the movement to 
create a national seashore fails. 





TRIBUTES TO SENATOR JACOB K. 
JAVITS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, all of 
us in the Senate have been following 
closely, and with deep interest in recent 
weeks, the news from New York about 
the efforts of the Republican Party of 
New York and its leaders, to persuade 
our colleague, Senator Javits, to become 
a candidate for the important position 
of mayor of New York and I am sure 
that many Democrats and independent 
voters hoped also that he would become 
a candidate. 

We can understand the difficult de- 
cision which the senior Senator from 
New York has faced. 

The office of mayor of New York City 
is one of the most important political 
positions in the United States. As a na- 
tive of that city, we know that he would 
like to serve its great interests. And we 
know that he would be an outstanding 
mayor. Today the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], announced that the 
grave domestic and world problems fac- 
ing our country had led him to the con- 
clusion that his duty is in the US. 
Senate. 

We have come to know him well in the 
Senate since he has been a Member since 
1957. We know his ability, his courage, 
and his humanism. He is a great fighter 
for freedom in the world. And he has 
expressed his convictions by his never- 
ending struggle for full freedom for all 
the people of the United States of what- 
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ever race, creed, or color. We know him 
also as a man of warm sympathies, of in- 
tegrity and of principle. 

He is a true liberal, one who is tough 
and practical about expenditures, but 
who, like Lincoln, sees our free system 
as one whose great purpose is to extend 
equality of opportunity to our people, 
and freedom in our land, and the world. 

Whatever decision he makes, whatever 
position he may hold, and whatever work 
he may choose, he will continue to grow 
in service to our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorpD an 
article from the New York Times about 
Senator Javits and the mayoral race, 
and also his statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Javirs Bars Mayorat RAce; GOP LEADERS 
ACQUIESCE—SENATOR MEETS GOVERNOR— 
Crres IMPORTANCE OF WORLD PROBLEMS 


(By Douglas Dales) 


Senator Jacos K. Javirs asked Governor 
Rockefeller and State and city Republican 
leaders last night to remove his name from 
consideration as a possible Republican can- 
didate for mayor this year. 

The five county leaders in the city an- 
nounced that they would respect the Sen- 
ator’s wishes ‘‘to continue his important 
work in the Senate of the United States.” 

Senator Javits cited the importance of 
national issues in asking that his name be 
removed from the list of possible candidates. 

After a three-hour meeting with the Gov- 
ernor and the five county leaders at the 
Roosevelt Hotel here, the Senator made his 
request in a statement that was interpreted 
as eliminating him from the race. 

Asked whether his decision was irrevoca- 
ble, Senator Javits said: 

“I do not wish in any way to qualify my 
statement. I think it is pretentious to make 
Shermanesque statements.” 

He was referring to a statement by Gen. 
William T. Sherman at a Republican nomi- 
nating convention in which he asserted that 
if nominated for President he would not 
run, and if elected he would not serve. 

Attending the meeting at the Roosevelt 
besides Governor Rockefeller and Senator 
Javits were L. Judson Morhouse, State chair- 
man, and the county leaders, Bernard New- 
man of Manhattan, Frank Kenna of Queens, 
John R. Crews of Brooklyn, James Flood of 
Richmond and Representative PauL A. FINo 
of the Bronx. 

Also present were William L. Pfeiffer, for- 
mer State chairman, who has been acting 
in a liaison capacity between the State com- 
mittee and New York City; Carl Spad, ap- 
pointments secretary to the Governor, and 
Harry O’Donnell, press assistant to Mr. Mor- 
house, 

The statement by the five county leaders 
indicated that they accepted Mr. Javits’ po- 
sition as final. They had requested the 
meeting. 

“He reaffirmed his position,” they said in a 
statement, “and we respect his decision to 
continue his important work in the Senate 
of the United States. 

“We are continuing our discussion and 
meeting with other potential candidates who 
are also equipped with positive qualities of 
competent, courageous leadership so criti- 
cally needed today in the government of the 
city of New York.” 

“In selecting a candidate for mayor,” the 
county leaders continued, “we are firmly 
encouraged by growing evidence that the 
people of this city are ready and anxious to 
replace the present easygoing, inefficient 
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handling of their municipal affairs with 
aggressive, progressive leadership. 

“We are determined to offer a candidate 
who will be an eminently acceptable alterna- 
tive to Mayor Wagner, whose failures in ex- 
ecutive leadership and administrative dis- 
cipline have burdened the people with a 
depressing, often disgraceful, series of crimes 
and problems in every area of municipal 
responsibility.” 


RESISTS PRESSURE 


In asking that he be removed from con- 
sideration, Senator Javits resisted strong 
pressure brought by Governor Rockefeller 
and by national leaders of the party, includ- 
ing former Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon told the Senator at a recent 
meeting here that he had a duty to the party 
to run. The former Vice President sought to 
impress upon him the importance of a Re- 
publican mayoral victory in rebuilding the 
party nationally. 

Recent statements by Senator Javits, in- 
cluding one to Alex Rose, vice president of 
the Liberal Party, had led to the belief that 
the Senator might be getting ready to revise 
his position against running. 

The development returned the situation to 
about where it was a week ago. 

Senator Javits recalled last night that he 
had made it clear some time ago that he did 
not wish to be considered for the city elec- 
tion. 

He said he had agreed to renew considera- 
tion out of respect for friends and political 
associates who recently had urged him to 
reconsider. 

After reconsidering, he said, he adhered 
“to the view I had expressed some time ago.” 
SAYS HE’LL HELP 

Mr. Javits said he felt the party had a 
number of excellent candidates for mayor. 
He said he would do what he could to work 
for a Republican victory. 

The Senator reiterated that he felt the 
great national issues of peace and war, pros- 
perity and depression, of justice, and civil 
liberties were as critical to the people of 
New York as its city government. 

He had said he believes he can be of 
greater service to the people in the Senate 
than in city hall. 


Text oF JAVITS STATEMENT 


I have today met with the county chair- 
men of the five counties in the city at their 
request, with the Governor and Mr. William 
Pfeiffer and the State Chairman L. Judson 
Morhouse, and have asked them to remove 
my name from consideration as a candidate 
for the mayoralty. 

It will be recalled that I made it clear some 
time ago that I did not wish to be con- 
sidered for the mayoralty race, but friends 
and political associates for whom I have the 
highest regard recently urged me to recon- 
sider. Out of respect for them I gave re- 
newed consideration to the possibility of my 
running for Mayor and advised the leaders 
today that I adhere to the view which I had 
expressed some time ago. 

I feel that my party has a number of ex- 
cellent candidates to offer to the people for 
this very high office. 

Our city is badly governed and has suf- 
fered seriously as a result as a good com- 
munity in which to live and work. The 
greatest city on earth should be the greatest 
in every way in the excellence of relation- 
ships between people of all faiths, races and 
color who live here; in a concept of metro- 
politan government congenial to its majesty 
and power; in being a center of the arts, 
culture, education and sciences; as a setting 
for the capital of the world—the United Na- 
tions—and as a decent home and business 
community of which every New Yorker 
should be proud. 

In the coming campaign, consistent with 
my duties in the Senate, I shall do every- 
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thing humanly possible in the choice of 
candidates and in the waging of the cam- 
paign to realize these opportunities for my 
native city. 

As I have stated before, I feel that the 
great issues of peace and war, of prosperity 
and depression, of justice and civil rights 
and civil liberties which are being fought 
out in the Congress not only for ourselves 
in New York but for everybody in the United 
States and indeed in the whole free world 
are as critical to the people of New York 
City as our own municipal government. I 
am thoroughly engaged in this activity, hope 
very much the people will see fit to continue 
me in it, and will do my utmost as always 
to justify their confidence. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
happy to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CoopE] about the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
Like the Senator from Kentucky, I rec- 
ognize that Senator Javits would make 
an outstanding mayor of the great city 
of New York. 

I am happy that the decision of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
has been, as I understand, to remain with 
us in the Senate, where he has made a 
real contribution and where, by reason of 
his ability, intelligence, and understand - 
ing he can make further contributions. 

I do not always agree with the Senator 
from New York in decisions he has 
reached. Sometimes we approach prob- 
lems with a different philosophy. How- 
ever, I do believe he is one of the very 
valuable Members of this body, and has 
made and will continue to make a con- 
tribution that will be of service to this 
country and to the world. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I wish 
to associate myself with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] concern- 
ing the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. I watched with some ap- 
prehension the efforts of our party to 
draft him to be mayor of the city of 
New York. I know he would be an excel- 
lent mayor of that city and a very effec- 
tive one, but I think it would be a shame 
for the United States Senate to lose one 
of his congressional experience and his 
great ability in the legislative halls of 
this Nation. 

The Senator from New York has been 
a catalyst for the Republican Party for 
a great many years. I think we need a 
catalyst in our midst. We need more 
than one. But certainly none has been 
more effective as such than he. I am 
very glad to associate myself with those 
who rejoice that he will remain in the 
Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I wish to join my Republican colleagues 
who have been paying tribute to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. A 
Democrat, I have much less of a mixed 
feeling about it. I am delighted that our 
Democratic candidate for the mayorality, 
whoever he may be, will not have as 
formidable an opponent as obviously the 
Senator from New York would have been. 
I am also very happy that this extremely 
competent, brilliant, and fair-minded 
Senator will continue indefinitely to 
grace the Hall of the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the de- 
cision of my distinguished senior col- 
league, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
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Javits], to remain in the Senate rather 
than to run for mayor of the city of 
New York is good news for the citizens 
of the United States and the citizens of 
the State of New York. The announce- 
ment, however, I am sure will be greeted 
with keen disappointment by many per- 
sons in New York City. 

There is no Senator who works harder 
for his constituents than does Senator 
Javits. There is no Senator who is more 
fully versed on legislation and on the 
problems of his State. I do not know 
of any Senator who battles harder for 
the welfare of the people who elected 
him. 

I know that the decision of Senator 
Javits was reached after considerable 
soul searching and thought, because he 
was under great pressure to accept the 
high honor of nominee for mayor of 
New York. Many of us are convinced 
that he could have been elected mayor 
and that he would have performed out- 
standing service in that position. He 
could have restored good government to 
a city which deserves it and needs it, 
but which has been denied competent 
and inspired leadership for far too long 
a time. 

But my colleague has made his deci- 
sion, and we respect him for doing so in 
his usual forthright manner. It is at 
least reassuring to know that his con- 
siderable talents and energies are 
pledged to the election of a new mayor in 
the city—a change which I am confi- 
dent can still be achieved. 

In the meantime, I am pleased to 
join all Members of the Senate in ex- 
pressing my gratification that my senior 
colleague will remain here to carry on 
his important work. I look forward to 
standing shoulder to shoulder with him 
as we work for the best interests of the 
State of New York and of the Nation. 





EXPULSION OF CATHOLIC PRIESTS 
FROM CUBA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, 
more than a year ago in an extended 
speech, “Red Poison With Our Sugar,” 
made on this floor, I warned what to ex- 
pect from Castro and his bearded beat- 
niks. In this speech I listed the 21 typi- 
cal Communist steps to total power 
which I showed Castro was following in 
Cuba. The last or 21st step is always 
the suppression of all forms of religion 
moving as fast as the resistance of those 
defending religion can be overcome. 

Newspapers recently report that Cas- 
tro has announced that all foreign-born 
Catholic priests are to be expelled from 
Cuba. This would number at least 500. 
It is significant that the Chinese Com- 
munists did precisely the same thing in 
China 10 years ago—all foreign-born re- 
ligious leaders were driven from that 
unhappy land—if they were not tortured, 
brainwashed and imprisoned. 

The Tablet of Brooklyn is one of the 
largest circulation and influential Cath- 
olic papers in this country. I invite the 
attention of the Senate to an article 
appeuring in the Tablet on April 29, ‘‘The 
Church Is Target of Cuba Reprisal.” It 
reports the arrest of over 100 priests by 
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the Castro secret police and also that a 
reign of terror is being pursued against 
the Catholic Church in Cuba. 

Many schools and churches have al- 
ready been seized and closed. Because 
of the importance of this article I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CuurcH Is Tarcer or Cusa ReEprisat— 
EpIFICES AND SCHOOLS CLOSED; PRISONS 
OVERCROWDED 


The initial rebel attempt to liberate Cuba 
from Marxist rule resulted in new and large- 
scale losses of liberty, with the Catholic 
Church bearing the brunt of the Castro 
regime’s recriminatory raids. 

Police and vigilante committees organized 
by the Government made waves of arrests 
throughout the country. Estimates of the 
numbers put in prison ranged in the tens 
of thousands. Among them was at least 
one bishop. 


RADIO HITS CASSOCKED THUGS 


Havana radio stations stepped up their 
invective against “cassocked thugs,’ and 
one broadcast said 100 priests were arrested. 
One United States-born Augustinian and 
two Canadian priests of the Foreign Mission 
Society of Quebec were known to have been 
seized. 

Four other priests were said to have been 
taken captive along with other members of 
a landing force which tried to set up a 
beachhead in southern Cuba. 

The Catholic churches and parochial 
schools in Havana and in many other parts 
of the country were reported to have been 
sealed by Government forces—their doors 
barred by armed militiamen and women. 
The Catholic University of Villanueva was 
closed. 

Government propaganda units charged 
that Catholic institutions were being used 
as rebel supply centers, hiding places for 
fugitives, and depots for subversive litera- 
ture. 

CARDINAL REPORTED IN REFUGE 


Unconfirmed reports aid that 81-year-old 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga y Betancourt, 
Archbishop of Havana, who has been living 
in semiretirement, had taken refuge in the 
Argentine Embassy with two other bishops. 

The bishop under arrest is Auxiliary 
Bishop Eduardo Boza Masvidal of Havana, 
the rector of Villanueva University. Bishop 
Boza has long been an outspoken critic of 
Communist influences within the govern- 
ment of Premier Fidel Castro. 

Havana’s FIEL radio network reported that 
Bishop Boza had been arrested at the Church 
of Our Lady of Charity, of which he is rec- 


tor. One of the curates of the parish, 
Father Arnelio Blanco Blanco, was seized 
with him. 


The Havana radio said it had been “re- 
vealed that Boza Masvidal had stepped up 
his activities against Cuba, using La Cari- 
dad Church for the purpose. Members of 
the (vigilance) committee therefore proceed- 
ed to search the church.” 

It continued: “In Boza Masvidal's private 
Office they found great quantities of counter- 
revolutionary propaganda, two caps of the 
tyranny’s army, one of them bearing a ma- 
jor’s insignia, and in addition $236 in bills 
in various denominations and considerable 
change in American money. 

“In an adjoining room, much hidden med- 
icine was found; some had aiready been 
measured out by several counterrevolution- 
ary groups which were planning to rebel. 
The arrest of Blanco Blanco was effected by 
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the defense committee of the district be- 
cause he was found with the priest Boza 
Masvidal and because he refused to open the 
door of the church.” 

Subsequently, other militiamen arrested 
three Augustinian priests at Havana’s Christ 
of Good Voyage parish under similar accu- 
sations. They are Father John McKnuiff, 
OS.A., the pastor, who is from Philadelphia, 
and Fathers Jose Luis Villacosta, O.S.A., and 
Jose Blanco Suarez, O.S.A. 


It was reported that among the priests 
under arrest outside Havana were Augus- 
tinians from Canada, whose school at Colon, 
in Matanzas Province, was seized. The 
names of the men were not immediately 
available. 

Canadian sources said, however, that at 
least two priests of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of Quebec were taken into custody by 
Castro elements early in the reign of terror. 
They were identified as Fathers Jean Men- 
ard, P.ME., and Paul Emile Chenard, 
P.M.E. 

Reports from other sources indicated that 
priests and religious were being harassed 
in various provincial centers of Cuba, in- 
cluding Santiago. There was no immediate 
word concerning the whereabouts of Santi- 
ago’s Archibishop Enrique Perez Serantes, 
who once befriended Fidel Castro, but 
whose series of pastoral letters denouncing 
communism has earned him the personal 
castigation of the Premier. 


NEW PASTORAL LETTER 


Church sources meanwhile were citing a 
document said to be a pastoral letter issued 
by Archbishop Perez Serantes which calls for 
Cuba’s Christians to be firm and serene, 
strong in the faith, increasingly attached to 
the Holy Cross, the tree of strength and of 
life. 

The letter states that what is being de- 
manded in Cuba is “the extermination of 
those who stand unconditionally with the 
church.” But it holds that the church in 
Cuba is doing well. The reason, it states, 
is that the ranks of the Catholics gain 
“stronger cohesion” day by day, and “be- 
cause our priests, in spite of insults and 
threats hurled at them daily, remain stead- 
fast in their places.” 

The letter concludes by saying: “Brothers, 
live serenely and hopefully. Despite the 
fact that the tempest grows stronger and is 
increasing have no fear: We are doing well. 
We are going forward in the boat of the ex- 
pert Fisherman of Galilee and traveling in 
it is the Lord, who allows these things to 
test and to temper our faith.” 

Hard hit in the arrests throughout Cuba 
were the homes of the middie class—the 
source of the leadership of Catholic organ- 
izations. Entire families, including chil- 
dren, were being seized and sent to impro- 
vised detention centers, including movie the- 
aters, hotels, and Havana’s giant Sports Pal- 
ace. In many cases, the arrests were made 
by vigilante groups composed of adolescents 
who drafted their own lists of “suspicious 
persons.” By the weekend following the un- 
successful rebel landing, a total of 29 exe- 
cutions had been reported. 

But Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticos re- 
portedly had visited at least one prison 
compound to see to it that captives were 
treated with “humanity due to any prisoner 
of war.” One Cuban army officer was quoted 
as stating that the Castro forces were “more 
Christian than the rebels: We buried their 
dead in wooden coffins, while our own boys 
were buried where they fell.” 

Despite the “more Christian” claim of the 
Castro forces, access to Catholic churches 
was barred in much of Cuba. In Guantan- 
amo, Cuban city near the US. naval base 
on the eastern tip of the island, both 
churches wefe surrounded by militiamen. 
So was La Salle College. 
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At St. John Bosco Church in Havana, 


militiawomen blocked the entrance. But 
Catholics, particularly women, knelt on the 
pavement to recite the rosary in front of 
the church. 





MR. NIXON’S COMMENTS ON SOME 
OF THE ISSUES PRESENTED BY 
THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, last 
week, on May 5, former Vice President 
Richard Nixon made a speech on nation- 
al issues before the Executives Club of 
Chicago, his first since the election. 

Mr. Nixon commented in a responsible, 
constructive manner on some of the is- 
sues presented by the Kennedy admin- 
istration, stating he was speaking as a 
private citizen, not as a candidate for 
public office, not as a self-appointed lead- 
er of the Republican Party, nor as a rep- 
resentative of the former administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Nixon pointed out that the new 
administration has made _ proposals 
which would impose upon the Nation, 
over a 2-year period, an additional $5 
billion burden in Federal spending, an 
additional $10 billion in new obligational 
authority, with the result of a new deficit 
of at least $5 billion even if revenues are 
estimated on the optimistic side. 

Of this new total of $15 billion in spend- 
ing and obligations— 


Mr. Nixon commented— 


Less than one-third is to be spent for de- 
fense and national security over and above 
the Eisenhower estimates. Fully $11 billion 
are budgeted for spending and obligational 
authority in nonmilitary areas such as 
health, welfare, education, housing, and pub- 
lic works. 


Mr. Nixon called for first things first 
and, in outlining the threat imposed by 
the Communists, particularly in Cuba, 
he stated— 


We should not start things unless we are 
prepared to finish them. 


This speech, made by the man who lost 
the Presidency by an eyelash, has many 
sound, constructive suggestions, both in 
foreign and domestic fields. Therefore, 
Iask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
of it printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


ExcerPts FROM ADDRESS BY RICHARD NIXON 
BEFORE THE EXECUTIVES CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
May 5, 1961 


My first speech on national issues since the 
election presents a difficult problem. It isn’t 
that Iam not receiving plenty of advice. As 
Gov. James Byrnes told me on his 82d birth- 
day, Tuesday, unsolicited advice is the cheap- 
est commodity you can find because the 
supply is so great and the demand so little. 

The trouble is that no one agrees as to 
what I should do. Some say—continue to be 
@ good loser; speak but don’t say anything 
controversial. Others say, “Pour it on.” 
Still others say, “Don’t make any speeches; 
the new administration has been in power 
for only 100 days, the new President is popu- 
lar and, therefore, it would be very unpopu- 
lar for the losing candidate to make public 
statements that might be interpreted as 
critical of the administration. 

I must admit that this last type of advice 
is tempting, to say the least. It has been 
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somewhat of a relief to be out of the arena, 
to be free from the attacks of the political 
opposition. And, in any event, the role of a 
defeated candidate, if he does choose to 
speak, is not an easy one to define. He has 
no Official position. As a result, the members 
of his own party who do hold elective offices 
understandably believe that they, rather 
than he, should speak for the party. And he 
always runs a risk that the members of the 
other party will accuse him or bad sports- 
manship if he does anything other than 
compliment the new administration. 

I shall have to admit, therefore, that the 
more popular course for me to follow would 
be either to be silent or, when I do speak, to 
limit myself to the generalities and pleas- 
antries which satisfy everybody and dis- 
please no one. 

This course would be an easy choice if the 
situation were normal—that is, if our prob- 
lems, no matter how pressing, were of the 
type that could be solved in time without 
serious risk to our existence as a nation. 
The situation is far from normal. Our exist- 
ence is threatened and in recent weeks the 
threat has manifestly increased. 

I have therefore reached the conclusion 
that the time has come for me to speak 
out on national issues. But, in doing so, I 
want the country to know exactly the role 
in which I shall be speaking. 

I do not speak as a candidate or as one 
planning to be a candidate for any public 
office. I do not presume to speak as the 
self-appointed leader of the Republican 
Party. Nor do I speak as the representative 
of the administration in which I was proud 
to serve. I shall speak as a private citizen, 
saying those things I believe are in the best 
interests of the Nation, without presuming 
to claim that my views represent those of 
my party or of the administration of which 
I was a member. I am convinced that in 
this independent role, I shall best be able to 
serve the Nation. Among the guidelines I 
intend to follow are these: 

Our criticism of the administration should 
be responsible, constructive, on issues of real 
substance. This is no time for nit picking. 

The type of fundamental issue that I have 
in mind is how our national effort is being 
mobilized to meet the threat to our exist- 
ence. For example, the new administration 
has made proposals which would impose 
upon the Nation, over a 2-year period, an 
additional $5 billion burden in Federal 
spending, an additional $10 billion in new 
obligational authority, with the result that 
we shall have a new deficit of at least $5 bil- 
lion even if revenues are estimated on the 
optimistic side. 

Of this new total of $15 billion in spend- 
ing and obligations, less than one-third is 
to be spent for defense and national secu- 
rity over and above the Eisenhower esti- 
mates. Fully $11 billion are budgeted for 
spending and obligational authority in non- 
military areas such as health, welfare, edu- 
cation, housing and public works. 

These programs include an education bill 
which in providing Federal subsidies for 
teachers’ salaries would, in my opinion, in- 
evitably mean Federal dictation of what is 
taught in our schools; a housing act that 
would stifle private initiative; a farm pro- 
gram that will make the American farmer 
hopelessly dependent upon and controlled 
by Federal bureaucrats; a health program 
for the aged that will, in my opinion, in- 
evitably lead to compulsory health insur- 
ance for all. 

During the recent campaign, I set forth 
in detail alternative programs in the fields 
of health, education, housing and agricul- 
ture which I deeply believe then and now 
were more consistent with our American 
principles because, as distinguished from 
the Kennedy programs, they recognize in- 
dividual and private enterprise rather than 
Government action as the primary instru- 
ment of progress on which we should rely. 
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I shall continue to fight for those princi- 
ples in the domestic area which I believe are 
so important for the future of the country. 

At a time when the frontiers of freedom 
are under constant attack abroad, I believe 
that the national interest requires that we 
resist such programs as I have described 
which would chip away at the freedoms we 
enjoy at home. 

And, before we embark on any new spend- 
ing programs at home, we should put first 
things first and be ready and able to do 
what is necessary to strengthen America and 
the free world so that we can meet the in- 
creased threat of Communist aggression 
which now confronts us abroad. 

In view of recent world developments, 
there is an obvious need for us to develop 
more effective programs to meet this threat. 
How can those of us in the loyal opposition 
play a constructive part in developing such 
programs? 

The easiest and, on the surface, most pop- 
ular course would be simply to abdicate any 
responsibility in this regard and endorse the 
programs past, present, and future of the 
new administration in the name of bipar- 
tisanship. I submit that such a course on 
my part or other members of my party 
would not be in the national interest. Bi- 
partisanship once a decision is made and 
the Nation’s prestige is committed is one 
thing. The situation is entirely different in 
the period when policies are developing and 
before a final decision is made. 

President Kennedy speaking on Septem- 
ber 20, 1960, during the period that Mr. 
Khrushchev was visiting the United States 
endorsed this principle in this way: “Some 
people say it is wrong to say that we could 
be stronger. It’s dangerous to say that we 
could be more secure. But in times such as 
this, I say it is wrong and dangerous for any 
American to keep silent about our future if 
he is not satisfied with what is being done 
to preserve that future.” 

With these principles in mind, I should 
like to make some general observations with 
regard to the conduct of our foreign policy 
during this critical period. 

From having served 8 years as a member 
of the National Security Council and the 
Cabinet, I know the perils of recommending 
or criticizing specific decisions, without all 
the relevant facts, including the classified 
information which entered into the making 
of those decisions. 

And I also consider it the height of ir- 
responsibility when our President makes 
a decision which backfires, to gloat over 
the country’s misfortune and to give our 
enemies abroad the verbal ammunition they 
want to fire at us around the world. 

I have been glad to note that members 
of my party have not resorted to the dis- 
graceful tactics used by some members of 
the other party after the U-2 incident last 
year, proclaiming to the world that our 
prestige had fallen to a new low as a result 
of President Eisenhower’s policy with regard 
to that program. 

The test in each instance is whether criti- 
cism is going to help or hurt America. We 
certainly do not help America by running 
her down in the eyes of the world. Further, 
I believe that the current obsession about 
the level of America’s prestige in the world 
obscures the principles that should guide 
us in developing foreign policy. Those who 
talk constantly of our prestige would seem 
to believe that we are in a popularity con- 
test with other countries to see who was 
most liked and admired. 

What we must remember is that we are 
in a fight for our lives. Public relations 
and popularity will have some bearing on 
the outcome of that struggle. But what 
will count in the long run is not how popu- 
lar our policies are in the short run but 
how right they are. 
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The United States is the leader of the 
free world. Many of our good friends and 
allies might like us better if we did not 
lead as strongly on critical issues as we may 
believe it necessary to do. But it is the re- 
sponsibility of the leader to do more than 
simply take counsel of the fears or follow 
the wishes of those who lack the power or 
desire to lead effectively. 

These are some of the principles which 
I believe should govern American policy in 
the critical years ahead: 

We must become accustomed to living in 
a time of crisis. The Communists are deter- 
mined to conquer the world. Our problem 
this week is Laos. Last week it was Cuba. 
Next weck it may well be someplace else. 
We must be mature enough to understand 
that we are not going to succeed in every 
venture we undertake in the foreign field. 
This does not mean that we should ever be 
satisfied with our failures. It does mean— 
and this I say with particular reference to 
the Cuban operation—that we must not 
allow a failure to paralyze our will to under- 
take decisive action in the future. 

The worst thing that could fiow from our 
failure in Cuba is not the temporary drop 
in prestige which seems to obsess too many 
observers but that this failure may discour- 
age American policymakers from taking de- 
cisive steps in the future because there is 
a risk of failure. 

I have noted that some political com- 
mentators have suggested that President 
Kennedy cannot risk action which might 
involve a commitment of American forces 
because of the fear of political criticism he 
would receive for being another Democratic 
war President. I can think of nothing more 
detrimental to our national interest than 
for a consideration of this type to have any 
effect in the high councils of the adminis- 
tration. That is why I gave to President 
Kennedy the assurance that I now reiterate 
to you—that I will support him to the hilt 
in backing positive action he may decide is 
mecessary to resist further Communist 
aggression. 

In deciding what our action should be, 
however, we should not forget one lesson 
we learned from recent events. Whenever 
American prestige is to be committed on 
a major scale we must be willing to commit 
enough power to obtain our objective even 
if all of our intelligence estimates prove 
wrong. Putting it bluntly, we should not 
start things unless we are prepared to finish 
them. 


In the propaganda area we must recognize 
that what we say can have a great effect on 
the outcome of our struggle with world 
communism. Words do count and the new 
administration has set an exceptionally high 
standard for its words. But in the end when 
the balance sheet of history is added up, our 
deeds must match our words. We must never 
talk bigger than we are prepared to act. 
When our words are strong and our actions 
are timid, we end up appearing aggressive 
and weak at the same time. 

As we plan our long-range policy, I be- 
lieve the time has come for a searching re- 
appraisal of the free world’s ability, and 
particularly America’s ability, considering 
the strategy and tactics to which we are 
presently limited—to deal with the kind of 
aggression in which Communists are now 
engaging. 

Present Soviet strategy rules out world 
war. The Communists are trying to pick 
off smaller nations one by one, without war 
if possible, but willing to risk war if neces- 
sary. To implement this strategy, Mr. Khru- 
shchev says he will openly support a Com- 
munist revolution anyplace in the world, 
and that he will openly support those resist- 
ing a revolution against any Communist 
government not just with words, not with a 
plea for collective action, but with arms, 
unilaterally and instantly provided. 
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There is no easy way to meet this threat. 
We can’t wish away the problem by brushing 
off nations like Cuba and Laos as unimpor- 
tant peripheral areas. If the smaller na- 
tions get the idea that we don’t consider 
them important enough to fight for and 
that the Communists do, they will go down 
the Communist line like a row of dominoes. 

Billions more in economic assistance will 
not, by itself, meet this threat. Moral sup- 
port is important and necessary, but it is a 
poor shield against Communist tanks and 
planes. A fortress America with intercon- 
tinental jets and missiles which could de- 
stroy the Soviet Union can’t deal with this 
type of threat. A giant propaganda offensive 
to make people understand us and like us 
better won’t do this job. 

Such programs are necessary and have 
their place. But, beyond this it is impera- 
tive that we develop new programs that can 
deal more quickly and decisively with the 
political, subversive and paramilitary tactics 
which the Communists use so effectively in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Collective action through the United Na- 
tions, the OAS and through our various 
treaty organizations is preferable where pos- 
sible. But in many cases the time collec- 
tive action is agreed to the Communists will 
have taken over. 

Where the situation is critical and the 
only way a Communist victory can be avoided 
is through fast action, we must find methods 
through which we can act on our own and 
hold the line until collective support can be 
obtained. 

America must eventually face up to the 
fact, as President Kennedy implied in his 
speech before the Nation’s editors, of whether 
we can continue to be limited to multi- 
lateral action where the Communists can 
always act decisively on their own. 

I would add that we must also face up to 
another terribly difficult decision—whether 
in a case like Cuba we can continue to follow 
a policy of giving only moral or covert sup- 
port to the forces of freedom when the forces 
of slavery have open support from the Com- 
munists. 

While we should continue .o negotiate 
with the Communists wherever there appears 
to be any reasonable chance for success, we 
must always assume that when the Commu- 
nist negotiates he is not negotiating for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement but he is 
using the negotiation as a camouflage for a 
Communist takeover. It has often been 
said that talking is always better than fight- 
ing. But we must remember that when we 
are talking with Communists, they usually 
are continuing to fight. 

In this connection, there is one current 
situation which disturbs me greatly. While 
it is not now occupying the same headline 
space as Cuba and Laos, in the long run it 
could be far more fateful in solving the is- 
sue of survival of the United States as a 
nation and of freedom as a fundamental 
human concept than any other. 

I am thinking of the newest breakdown 
of nuclear test negotiations at Geneva. It is 
becoming increasingly obvious that Mr. 
Khrushchev has no more intention of coming 
to a workable agreement with the new Ken- 
nedy administration on this question than 
he did with the previous Eisenhower 
administration. 

As I have warned before, time is running 
out with alarming rapidity on this question. 
It is now more than 2 years since we 
have advanced our own atomic technology by 
testing and simple prudence cannot have 
us believe other than that the Soviets have 
concealed nuclear tests in the innumerable 
seismic disturbances recorded during this 
time in their territory. 

The pace of technological advance in this 
area is fully as rapid as it is in rocketry and 
‘we now know to our dismay what happened 
when we let the Russians get ahead of us in 
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rocketry. If we permit them to get ahead 
in nuclear weaponry the result will  e no 
mere humiliation of us as a great world 
leader but can put us completely at the 
mercy of the Kremlin. It is enough simply 
to say this to know that it is unthinkab:>. 
And I assure the President he will have my 
fullest support in whatever action he deems 
necessary to break this fateful stalemate. 

Speaking in Chicago last Friday, President 
Kennedy said: “Our greatest adversary is 
not the Russians. It is our own willingness 
to do what must be done.” 

In his inaugural speech, he said: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

I believe the great majority of Americans, 
regardless of party, applaud this ideal. Up t») 
this time, however, the administration has 
sent program after program to the Congress 
which would have the Government do more 
for the people. 

Now is the time for the President to tell 
the American people what they can do for 
their country. 

I say today that the American people are 
ready for action, ready for sacrifice and Presi- 
dent Kennedy will have overwhelming sup- 
port in a program of action to deal with the 
deadly threat which confronts freemen 
everywhere. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SUCCESS OF 
PROJECT MERCURY—TRIBUTE TO 
ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, I 
was very much impressed by an article 
in Tuesday’s Washington Evening Star 
spotlighting the significance of last 
week’s Project Mercury success and pay- 
ing tribute to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., who made this historic flight. 

The article, entitled “U.S. Did It 
Where All Could See,” is an exceptional 
commentary on this singular achieve- 
ment in our space efforts. 

I am, of course, very proud of Com- 
mander Shepard not only for the tre- 
mendous courage he displayed in taking 
part in this history making space lob, 
but also for the commendable manner 
in which he has conducted himself in 
subsequent days. I am proud not only 
because he is a native of New Hamp- 
shire but because he has been a fine ex- 
ample of American manhood. 

Mr. President, I believe that comments 
by David Lawrence on America’s space 
shot and his interesting comparison be- 
tween our success in this fleld and that 
of Soviet Russia is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Senators. For this reason, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star, May 9, 1961] 


U.S. Dw Ir WHERE ALL CouLp SEE—THE 
OPENNESS OF America’s SPACE SHoT CoM- 
PARED TO SECRETIVENESS OF SOVIET’S 

(By David Lawrence) 

For the first time in the history of the 
world, a man has gone up into space who 
was watched by millions of people both be- 
fore he ascended and when he came down 
to earth. 

This is, however, only one of a series of 
firsts. 

For the first time, a man in capsule was 
able to control and guide his flight while in 
the air. The Soviet astronaut who orbited 
the earth was just an inanimate passenger. 


‘was imposed upon the people. 
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For the first time, a man who flew into 
space was photographed as he entered the 
capsule before he ascended and immediately 
after he came down. The Soviet astronaut, 
on the other hand, was not photographed by 
anyone except Government representatives. 
No free press was present afterward to make 
its own record or freely to interrogate the 
astronaut. 

For the first time, a nation sent a man 
into space and paid for the project out of a 
small fraction of its tax receipts. No class 
of human society was deprived of anything 
by reason of that expense—and no hardship 
The enor- 
mous sums spent to send Soviet satellites 
aloft have been taken from a people de- 
prived of the necessities of life. Ali this 
was ordered merely to advance the propa- 
ganda of totalitarian rulers. 

America is rightfully emphasizing to the 
world that its achievement was in the open 
where nothing was hidden. To this day, the 
true facts about the flight of Major Gagarin 
of Russia are still unavailable, either to the 
press or to the international scientific or- 
ganization which must eventually pass 
judgment on the validity of the claims. 

Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., who made 
the great flight for the United States, cap- 
tivated Washington. He is a credit to his 
country in general and to the U.S. Navy in 
particular. He handled himself with mod- 
esty, tact and skill, not only in his public 
appearances at the White House and at the 
Capitol but in the press conference that was 
televised to the Nation. 

Here was an example of a naval officer 
trained, of course, for the physical hardships 
he might have to endure. But where did 
the training come from that enabled him to 
take in his stride the adulation and applause 
that were showered upon him? American 
manhood—the product of a free environ- 
ment and the heritage of sturdy American 
parents—can be given the real credit. For 
the risks were great and a steady-nerved 
young man took them bravely for the cause 
of science and the advancement of man’s 
knowledge. 

Undoubtedly there has been a spirit of 
competition aroused ever since the Russian 
sputnik circled the earth. The Soviet press 
and radio played up the Gagarin flight, and 
there was a big celebration in Moscow, too, 
as Premier Khrushche’ made speeches and 
bestowed the accolade on the Russian 
astronaut. 

While doubts still persist as to what Major 
Gagarin really did—perhaps he also only 
went up and down at a given place in the 
air—the disposition of officialdom here is to 
credit him with his claim. But at the same 
time there is a natural pride here that Amer- 
ica did everything in the open and made all 
facts available immediately to the public. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet people have been given 
skimpy accounts of Commander Shepard’s 
feat, which is being deliberately played down 
inside the Soviet Union by orders of the 

government. 

Why should the Kremlin be afraid to con- 
cede the significance of Commander Shep- 
ard’s flight? Because it is important to the 
Communists to make the Soviet people feel 
that their sacrifices must be continued and 
their hardships borne in the interest of a 
patriotic spirit. The rulers of Russia rely 
heavily on patriotism to help them to excuse 
their failure to provide food and decent liv- 
ing quarters for the millions who are 
enslaved. 

It has been of incalculable value to the 
prestige of American democracy in the free 
world to demonstrate the virtues of freedom 
to the smaller nations just emerging from 
bondage. For years to come the exploit of 
Alan Shepard will be remembered, not only 
because of the bravery of a man who ven- 
tured into the vast unknown of space, but 
for his dedication to the cause of science for 
which he was ready to risk his life. 
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Commander Shepard will remain a na- 
tional hero because of what he has accom- 
plished, but everlasting credit will also go 
to the scientists, engineers, and devoted 
leaders in our Government who, with cau- 
tions and faithful adherence to scientific re- 
search, refused to be stampeded prematurely 
into a manned flight and ordered it only after 
many experiments, including failures, had 
shown them it could be done with a reason- 
able chance of success. How many lives the 
Russians lost in their experiments may never 
be known. 

As for a manned flight in orbit around the 
earth by the United States, this will come in 
due time. Already this country has 21 satel- 
lites circling the globe, while the Soviets 
have only one. A trip 115 miles up and then 
302 miles across the ocean through space is 
an indication that at the proper time the 
United States will make the flight around the 
earth with an astronaut who will keep the 
world informed with his own voice, as did 
Commander Shepard—the first of all firsts. 
He talked and sent messages from the sub- 
orbital space ship, and all the world knew 
it simultaneously—a truly great first. 





TRIBUTE TO J. EDGAR HOOVER, 
DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp the text of a resolution 
adopted at the May meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia chapter of the FBI 
National Academy Associates, which was 
held in Washington, D.C., on May 10, 
1961. 

This resolution commemorates the 
37th anniversary of J. Edgar Hoover as 
Director of the FBI, and expresses the 
respect and warm feelings for Mr. 
Hoover, which I feel confident are shared 
by all Americans throughout our coun- 
try. The FBI National Academy, cre- 
ated by Mr. Hoover, has achieved tre- 
mendous results in training and 
strengthening local law enforcement 
agencies throughout the Nation and I 
am very pleased that the District of 
Columbia chapter, under the able leader- 
ship of its retiring president, Capt. James 
M. Powell, of the Washington Metropol- 
itan Police Force, and its new president, 
Capt. Lawrence A. Hartnett, also of the 
Washington Metropolitan Police Force, 
have made this fine gesture of appre- 
ciation. 

I commend the reading of this resolu- 
tion to all of my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Whereas law enforcement has achieved 
professional status as a result of the in- 
spired efforts of the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, who recognized that the future of 
America depended upon effective, efficient, 
and dedicated law enforcement, respected 
and supported by the citizens of our Nation; 
and 

Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
established in 1935 the FBI National Acad- 
emy, the West Point of law enforcement, for 
the training of specially selected outstanding 
law enforcement officers as police instructors 
and police executives; and 

Whereas the FBI National Academy, 
through its graduates, has made available 
outstanding police training to practically all 
law enforcement officers in America; and 
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Whereas the District of Columbia chapter 
of the FBI National Academy Associates is 
deeply grateful for the outstanding leader- 
ship of Director Hoover and is most appre- 
ciative of the training it has received at 
the FBI National Academy which has enabled 
it to more efficiently discharge its great re- 
sponsibilities to the people of the District of 
Columbia: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
chapter of the National Academy Associates, 
on this the 37th anniversary of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, do hereby express its most 
sincere and warmest congratulations to Di- 
rector Hoover on his 37th anniversary, and 
do hereby express its sincere appreciation to 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and pledge its 
wholehearted and unreserved cooperation 
and support. 





FCC CHAIRMAN MINOW BEARDS 
BROADCASTING INDUSTRY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam Presidert, 
on Tuesday the new Chairman of the 
FCC, Newton Minow, delivered a ccoura- 
geous and provocative address at the an- 
nual Convention of Broadcasters. 

This speech has caused more contro- 
versy in the radio-television industry 
than anything that has happened in a 
long time. I attended the convention 
myself briefly, after Minow’s speech. 
The brave words of the new Chairman 
were not calculated to make friends. 
They did not. 

But this speech may have historical 
significance. It may mark the begin- 
ning of a driving effort by Government 
to improve the quality of television and 
radio in the public interest. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss By Newton N. Minow 

Governor Collins, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, thank you for this 
opportunity to meet with you today. This 
is my first public address since I took over 
my new job. When the New Frontiersmen 
rode into town, I locked myself in my office 
to do my homework and get my feet wet. 
But apparently I haven’t managed to stay 
out of hot water. I seem to have detected 
a@ certain nervous apprehension about what 
I might say or do when I emerged from that 


-locked office for this, my maiden station 


break. 

First, let me begin by dispelling a rumor. 
I was not picked for this job because I re- 
gard myself as the fastest draw on the New 
Frontier. 

Second, let me start a rumor. Like you, 
I have carefully read President Kennedy’s 
messages about the regulatory agencies, con- 
flict of interest, and the dangers of ex parte 
contacts. And of course, we at the Federal 
Communications Commission will do our 
part. Indeed, I may even suggest that we 
change the name of the FCC to “The Seven 
Untouchables.” 

It may also come as a surprise to some of 
you, but I want you to know that you have 
my admiration and respect. Yours is a most 
honorable profession. Anyone who is in the 
broadcasting business has a tough row to 
hoe. You earn your bread by using public 
property. When you work in broadcasting 
you volunteer for public service, public pres- 
sure, and public regulation. You must com- 
pete with other attractions and other invest- 
ments, and the only way you can do it is to 
prove to us every 3 years that you should 
have been. in business in the first place. 
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I can think of easier ways to make a liv- 
ing. But I cannot think of more satisfy- 
ing ways. 

I admire your courage, but that doesn’t 
mean I would make life any easier for you. 
Your license lets you use the public’s air- 
waves as trustees for 180 million Americans. 
The public is your beneficiary. If you want 
to stay on as trustees, you must deliver a 
decent return to the public—not only to your 
stockholders. So, as a representative of the 
public, your health and your product are 
among my chief concerns. 

As to your health: let’s talk only of tele- 
vision today. 1960 gross broadcast revenues 
of the television industry were over $1,268 
million; profit before taxes was $243,900,000, 
an average return on revenue of 19.2 per- 
cent. Compared with 1959, gross broadcast 
revenues were $1,163,900,000, and profit be- 
fore taxes was $222,300,000, an average re- 
turn on revenue of 19.1 percent. So, the 
percentage increase of total revenues from 
1959 to 1960 was 9 percent, and the per- 
centage increase of profit was 9.7 percent. 
This, despite a recession. For your in- 
vestors, the price has indeed been right. 

I have confidence in your health, but not 
in your product. It is with this and much 
more in mind that I come before you to- 
day. 

One editorialist in the trade press wrote 
that “the FCC of the New Frontier is going 
to be one of the toughest FCC’s in the his- 
tory of broadcast regulation.” If he meant 
that we intend to enforce the law in the 
public interest, let me make it perfectly clear 
that he is right—we do. If he meant that 
we intend to muzzle or censor broadcast- 
ing, he is dead wrong. 

It would not surprise me if some of you 
had expected me to come here today and 
say in effect, “Clean up your own house or 
the Government will do it for you.” Well, 
in a limited sense, you would be right—I’ve 
just said it. 

But I want to say to you earnestly that it 
is not in that spirit that I come before 
you today, nor is it in that spirit that I 
intend to serve the FCC. I am in Wash- 
ington to help broadcasting, not to harm 
it; to strengthen it, not weaken it; to re- 
ward it, not punish it; to encourage it, not 
threaten it; to stimulate it, not censor it. 
Above all, I am here to uphold and pro- 
tect the public interest. 

What do we mean by “the public in- 
terest”? Some say the public interest is 
merely what interests the public. I dis- 
agree. So does your distinguished presi- 
dent, Governor Collins. In a recent speech 
he said, “Broadcasting, to serve the public 
interest, must have a soul and a conscience, 
a burning desire to excel, as well as to 
sell; the urge to build the character, citi- 
zenship, and intellectual stature of people, 
as well as to expand the gross national 
product. By no means do I imply that 
broadcasters disregard the public interest. 
But a much better job can be done, and 
should be done.” 

I could not agree more. And I would add 
that in today’s world, with chaos in Laos 
and the Congo aflame, with Communist 
tyranny on our Caribbean doorstep and re- 
lentless pressure on our Atlantic alliance, 
with social and economic problems at home 
of the gravest nature, yes, and with tech- 
nological knowledge that makes it possible, 
as our President has said, not only to de- 
stroy our world but to destroy poverty 
around the world—in a time of peril and 
opportunity, the old complacent, unbal- 
anced fare of action-adventure and situa- 
tion comedies is simply not good enough. 

Your industry possesses the most power- 
ful voice in America. It has an inescapable 
duty to make that voice ring with intelli- 
gence and with leadership. In a few years, 
this exciting industry has grown from a 
novelty to an instrument of overwhelming 
impact on the American people. It should 
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be making ready for the kind of leadership 
that newspapers and magazines assumed 
years ago, to make our people aware of their 
world. 

Ours has been called the jet age, the 
atomic age, the space age. It is also, I sub- 
mit, the television age. And just as history 
will decide whether the leaders of today’s 
world employed the atom to destroy the 
world or rebuild it for mankind’s benefit, 
so will history decide whether today’s broad- 
casters employed their powerful voice to en- 
rich the people or debase them. 

If I seem today to address myself chiefly 
to the problems of television, I don’t want 
any of you radio broadcasters to think we’ve 
gone to sleep at your switch—we haven't. 
We still listen. But in recent years most 
of the controversies and crosscurrents in 
broadcast programing have swirled around 
television. And so my subject today is the 
television industry and the public interest. 

Like everybody, I wear more than one 
hat. I am the Chairman of the FCC. I am 
also a television viewer and the husband 
and father of other television viewers. I 
have seen a great many television programs 
that seemed to me eminently worthwhile, 
and I am not talking about the much be- 
moaned good old days of “Playhouse 90” and 
“Studio One.” 

I am talking about this past season. Some 
were wonderfully entertaining, such as 
“The Fabulous Fifties,” the “Fred Astaire 
Show,” and the “Bing Crosby Special”; 
some were dramatic and moving, such as 
“Conrad’s Victory” and “Twilight Zone’; 
some were marvelously informative, such as 
“The Nation’s Future,” “CBS Reports,” and 
“The Valiant Years.” I could list many 
more—programs that I am sure everyone 
here felt enriched his own life and that of 
his family. When television is good, noth- 
ing—not the theater, not the magazines or 
newspapers—nothing is better. 

But when television is bad, nothing is 
worse. I invite you to sit down in front of 
your television set when your station goes 
on the air and stay there without a book, 
magazine, newspaper, profit and loss sheet, 
or rating book to distract you—and keep 
your eyes glued to that set until the station 
signs off. I can assure you that you will 
observe a vast wasteland. 

You will see a procession of game shows, 
violence, audience participation shows, 
formula comedies about totally unbelievable 
families, blood and thunder, mayhem, vio- 
lence, sadism, murder, western badmen, 
western good men, private eyes, gangsters, 
more violence, and cartoons. And, end- 
lessly, commercials—many screaming, ca- 
joling, and offending. And most of all, 
boredom. True, you will see a few things 
you will enjoy. But they will be very, very 
few. And if you think I exaggerate, try it. 

Is there one person in this room who 
claims that broadcasting can’t do better? 
Well, a glance at next season’s proposed 
programing can give us little heart. Of 7314 
hours of prime evening time, the networks 
have tentatively scheduled 59 hours to cate- 
gories of “action-adventure,” situation com- 
edy, variety, quiz, and movies. 

Is there one network president in this 
room who claims he can’t do better? Well, 
is there at least one network president who 
believes that the other networks can’t do 
better? Gentlemen, your trust accounting 
with your beneficiaries is overdue. Never 
have so few owed so much to so many. 

Why is so much of television so bad? I 
have heard many answers: demands of your 
advertisers; competition for ever higher rat- 
ings; the need always to attract a mass 
audience; the high cost of television pro- 
grams; the insatiable appetite for program- 
ing material—these are some of them. Un- 
questionably, these are tough problems not 
susceptible to easy answers. But I am not 
convinced that you have tried hard enough 
to solve them. 
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I do not accept the idea that the present 
overall programing is aimed accurately at 
the public taste. The ratings tell us only 
that some people have their television sets 
turned on and of that number, so many 
are tuned to one channel and so many to 
another. They don’t tell us what the pub- 
lic might watch if they were offered half 
a dozen additional choices. A rating, at 
best, is an indication of how many people 
saw what you gave them. Unfortunately, it 
does not reveal the depth of the penetration, 
or the intensity of reaction, and it never 
reveals what the acceptance would have 
been if what you gave them had been bet- 
ter—if all the forces of art and creativity 
and daring and imagination had been un- 
leashed. I believe in the people’s good sense 
and good taste, and I am not convinced 
that the people’s taste is as low as some of 
you assume. 

My concern with the rating services is 
not with their accuracy. Perhaps they are 
accurate. I really don’t know. What, then, 
is wrong with the ratings? It’s not been 
their accuracy—it’s been their use. Cer- 
tainly, I hope you will agree that ratings 
should have little influence where children 
are concerned. The best estimates indi- 
cate that during the hours of 5 to 6 p.m. 
60 percent of your audience is composed 
of children under 12. And most young chil- 
dren today, believe it or not, spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the 
schoolroom. I repeat—let that sink in— 
most young children today spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the 
schoolroom. It used to be said that there 
were three great influences on a child: 
home, school, and church. Today, there is 
a fourth great influence, and you ladies and 
gentlemen control it. 

If parents, teachers, and ministers con- 
ducted their responsibilities by following the 
rating, children would have a steady diet of 
ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday 
school. What about your responsibilities? 
Is there no room on television to teach, to 
inform, to uplift, to stretch, to enlarge the 
capacities of our children? Is there no 
room for programs deepening their under- 
standing of children in other lands? Is 
there no room for a children’s news show 
explaining something about the world to 
them at their level of understanding? Is 
there no room for reading the great liter- 
ature of the past, teaching them the great 
traditions of freedom? There are some fine 
children’s shows, but they are drowned out 
in the massive doses of cartoons, violence, 
and more violence. Must these be your 
trademarks? Search your consciences and 
see if you cannot offer more to your young 
beneficiaries whose future you guide so 
many hours each and every day. 

What about adult programing and rat- 
ing? You know, newspaper publishers take 
popularity ratings too. The answers are 
pretty clear: it is almost always the comics, 
followed by the advice to the lovelorn col- 
umns. But, ladies and gentlemen, the 
news is still on the front page of all news- 
papers, the editorials are not replaced by 
more comics, the newspapers have not be- 
come one long collection of advice to the 
lovelorn. Yet newspapers do not need a 
license from the Government to be in busi- 
ness—they do not use public property. But 
in television, where your responsibilities as 
public trustees are so plain, the moment 
that the ratings indicate that westerns are 
popular there are new imitations of west- 
erns on the air faster than the old coaxial 
cable could take us from Hollywood to New 
York. Broadcasting cannot continue to 
live by the numbers. Ratings ought to be 
the slave of the broadcaster, not his master. 
And you and I both know that the rating 
services themselves would agree. 

Let me make clear that what I am talking 
about is balance. I believe that the public 
interest is made up of many interests. 
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There are many people in this great coun- 
try and you must serve all of us. You will 
get no argument from me if you say that, 
given a choice between a western and a 
symphony, more people will watch the west- 
ern. I like westerns and private eyes, too, 
but a steady diet for the whole country is 
obviously not in the public interest. We all 
know that people would more often prefer 
to be entertained than stimulated or in- 
formed. But your obligations are not satis- 
fied if you look only to popularity as a test 
of what to broadcast. You are not only in 
show business; you are free to communicate 
ideas as well as relaxation. You must pro- 
vide a wider range of choices, more diversity, 
more alternatives. It is not enough to cater 
to the Nation’s whims—you must also serve 
the Nation’s needs. 

And I would add this—that if some of you 

ist in a relentless search for the highest 
rating and the lowest common denominator, 
you may very well lose your audience. Be- 
cause, to paraphrase a great American who 
was recently my law partner, the people 
are wise, wiser than some of the broad- 
casters—and politicians—think. 

As you may have gathered, I would like to 
see television improved. But how is this to 
be brought about? By voluntary action by 
the broadcasters themselves? By direct 
Government intervention? Or how? 

Let me address myself now to my role not 
as a viewer but as Chairman of the FCC. 
I could not, if I would, chart for you this 
afternoon in detail all of the actions I con- 
template. Instead, I want to make clear 
some of the fundamental principles which 
guide me. 

First, the people own the air. They own 
it as much in prime evening time as they 
do at 6 o’clock Sunday morning. For every 
hour that the people give you, you owe them 
something. I intend to see that your debt 
is paid with service. 

Second, I think it would be foolish and 
wasteful for us to continue any wornout 
wrangle over the problems of payola, rigged 
quiz shows, and other mistakes of the past. 
There are laws on the books which we will 
enforce. But there is no chip on my shoul- 
der. We live together in perilous, uncertain 
times; we face together staggering prob- 
lems; and we must not waste much time 
now by rehashing the cliches of past con- 
troversy. To quarrel over the past is to 
lose the future. 

Third, I believe in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. I want to see broadcasting improved 
and I want you to do the job. I am proud 
to champion your cause. It is not rare for 
American businessmen to serve a public 
trust. Yours is a special trust because it 
is imposed by law. 

Fourth, I will do all I can to help educa- 
tional television. There are still not enough 
educational stations, and major centers of 
the country still lack usable educational 
channels. If there were a limited number 
of printing presses in this country, you may 
be sure that a fair proportion of them would 
be put to educational use. Educational tel- 
evision has an enormous contribution to 
make to the future, and I intend to give it 
& hand along the way. If there is not a 
nationwide educational television system in 
oc country, it will not be the fault of the 


Fifth, I am unalterably opposed to gov- 
ernmental censorship. There will be no 
Suppression of programing which does not 
meet with bureaucratic tastes. Censorship 
Strikes at the taproot of our free society. 

Sixth, I did not come to Washington to 
idly observe the squandering of the public’s 
airwaves. The squandering of our airways 
is no less important than the lavish waste 
of any precious natural resource. I intend 
to take the job of Chairman of the FCC 
very seriously. I believe in the gravity of 
my own particular sector of the New Fron- 
tier. There will be times perhaps when you 
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will consider that I take myself or my job 
too seriously. Frankly, I don’t care if you 
do. For I am convinced that either one 
takes this job seriously—or one can be se- 
riously taken. 

Now, how will these principles be applied? 
Clearly, at the heart of the FCC’s authority 
lies its power to license, to renew or fail 
to renew, or to revoke a license. As you 
know, when your license comes up for re- 
newal, your performance is compared with 
your promises. I understand that many 
people feel that in the past licenses were 
often renewed proforma. I say to you now: 
renewal will not be pro forma in the future. 
There is nothing permanent or sacred about 
a broadcast license. 

But simply matching promises and per- 
formance is not enough. I intend to do 
more. I intend to find out whether the 
people care. I intend to find out whether 
the community which each broadcaster 
serves believes he has been serving the pub- 
lic interest. When a renewal is set down 
for hearing, I intend—wherever possible— 
to hold a well-advertised public hearing, 
right in the community you have promised 
to serve. I want the people who own the 
air and the homes that television enters to 
tell you and the FCC what’s been going on. 
I want the people—if they are truly inter- 
ested in the service you give them—to make 
notes, document cases, tell us the facts. 
For those few of you who really believe that 
the public interest is merely what interests 
the public—I hope that these hearings will 
arouse no little interest. 

The FCC has a fine reserve of monitors— 
almost 180 million Americans gathered 
around 56 million sets. If you want those 
monitors to be your friends at court it’s up 
to you. 

Some of you may say, “Yes, but I still 
do not know where the line is between a 
grant of a renewal and the hearing you 
just spoke of.” My answer is: Why should 
you want to know how close you can come 
to the edge of the cliff? What the Com- 
mission asks of you is to make a conscien- 
tious, good faith effort to serve the public 
interest. Every one of you serves a com- 
munity in which the people would benefit 
by educational, religious, instructive or other 
public service programing. Every one of 
you serves an area which has local needs— 
as to local elections, controversial issues, 
local news, local talent. Make a serious, 
genuine effort to put on that programing. 
When you do, you will not be playing brink- 
manship with the public interest. 

What I’ve been saying applies to broad- 
cast stations. Now a station break for the 
networks. You know your importance in 
this great industry. Today, more than one- 
half of all hours of television station pro- 
graming comes from the networks; in 
prime time, this rises to more than three- 
fourths of the available hours. 

You know that the FCC has been study- 
ing network operations for some time. I 
intend to press this to a speedy conclusion 
with useful results. I can tell you right 
now, however, that I am deeply concerned 
with concentration of power in the hands 
of the networks. As a result, too many local 
stations have forgone any efforts at local 
programing, with little use of live talent 
and local service. Too many local stations 
operate with one hand on the network 
switch and the other on a projector loaded 
with old movies. We want the individual 
stations to be free to meet their legal re- 
sponsibilities to serve their communities. 

I join Governor Collins in his views so 
well expressed to the advertisers who use 
the public air. I urge the networks to join 
him and undertake a very special mission on 
behalf of this industry: you can tell your 
advertisers, “This is the high quality we 
are going to serve—take it or other people 
will. If you think you can find a better 
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place to move automobiles, cigarettes, and 
soap—go ahead and try.” 

Tell your sponsors to be less concerned 
with Costs per thousand and more concerned 
with understanding per millions. And re- 
mind your stockholders that an investment 
in broadcasting is buying a share in public 
responsibility. 

The networks can start this industry on 
the road to freedom from the dictatorship 
of numbers. 

But there is more to the problem than 
network influences on stations or advertiser 
influences on networks. I know the prob- 
lems networks face in trying to clear some 
of their best programs—the informational 
programs that exemplify public service. 
They are your finest hours—whether sus- 
taining or commercial, whether regularly 
scheduled or special—these are the signs 
that broadcasting knows the way to leader- 
ship. They make the public’s trust in you 
a wise choice. 

They should be seen. As you know, we 
are readying for use new forms by which 
broadcast stations will report their program- 
ing to the Commission. You probably also 
know that special attention will be paid in 
these reports to public service programing. 
I believe that stations taking network serv- 
ice should also be required to report the ex- 
tent of the local clearance of network pub- 
lic service programing, and when they fail 
to clear them, they should explain why. If 
it is to put on some outstanding local pro- 
gram, this is one reason. But, if it is simply 
to carry some old movie, that is an entirely 
different matter. The Commission should 
consider such clearance reports carefully 
when making up its mind about the licen- 
see’s overall programing. 

We intend to move—and as you know, 
indeed the FCC was rapidly moving in other 
new areas before the new administration ar- 
rived in Washington. And I want to pay my 
public respects to my very able predecessor, 
Fred Ford, and my colleagues on the Com- 
mission who have welcomed me to the FCC 
with warmth and cooperation. 

We have approved an experiment with pay 
TV, and in New York we are testing the po- 
tential of UHF broadcasting. Either or both 
of these may revolutionize television. Only 
a foolish prophet would venture to guess the 
direction they will take, and their effect. 
But we intend that they shall be explored 
fully, for they are part of broadcasting’s 
New Frontier. 

The questions surrounding pay TV are 
largely economic. The questions surround- 
ing UHF are largely technological. We are 
going to give the infant pay TV a chance 
to prove whether it can offer a useful serv- 
ice; we are going to protect it from those 
who would strangle it in its crib. 

As for UHF, I’m sure you know about our 
test in the canyons of New York City. We 
will take every possible positive step to break 
through the allocations barrier into UHF. 
We will put this sleeping giant to use and 
in the years ahead we may have twice as 
many channels operating in cities where now 
there are only two or three. We may have 
a half dozen networks instead of three. 

I have told you that I believe in the free 
enterprise system. I believe that most of 
television’s problems stem from lack of com- 
petition. This is the importance of UHF to 
me: with more channels on the air, we will 
be able to provide every community with 
enough stations to offer service to all parts 
of the public. Programs with a mass market 
appeal required by mass product advertisers 
certainly will still be available. But other 
stations will recognize the need to appeal to 
more limited markets and to special tastes. 
In this way, we can all have a much wider 
range of programs, 

Television should thrive on this competi- 
tion, and the country should benefit from 
alternative sources of service to the public. 
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And, Governor Collins, I hope the NAB will 
benefit from many new members. 

Another and perhaps the most important 
frontier: television will rapidly join the 
parade into space. International television 
will be with us soon. No one knows how 
‘long it will be until a broadcast from a 
studio in New York will be viewed in India as 
well as in Indiana, will be seen in the Congo 
as it is seen in Chicago. But as surely as 
we are meeting here today, that day will 
come—and once again our world will shrink. 

What will the people of other countries 
think of us when they see our western bad 
men and good men punching each other in 
the jaw in between the shooting? What wih 
the Latin American or African child learn of 
America from our great communications In- 
dustry? We cannot permit television in its 
present form to be our voice Overseas. 

There is your challenge to leadership. You 
must reexamine some fundamentals of your 
industry. You must open your minds and 
open your hearts to the limitless horizons of 
tomorrow. 

I can suggest some words that should serve 
to guide you: “Television and all who par- 
ticipate in it are jointly accountable to the 
American public for respect for the special 
needs of children, for community responsi- 
bility, for the advancement of education and 
culture, for the acceptability of the program 
materials chosen, for decency and decorum 
in production, and for propriety in advertis- 
ing. This responsibility cannot be dis- 
charged by any given group of programs, but 
can be discharged only through the highest 
standards of respect for the American home, 
applied to every moment of every program 
presented by television. 

“Program materials should enlarge the 
horizons of the viewer, provide him with 
wholesome entertainment, afford helpful 
stimulation, and remind him of the responsi- 
bilities which the citizen has toward his 
society.” 

These words are not mine. They are yours. 
They are taken literally from your own 
television code. They reflect the leadership 
and aspirations of your own great industry. 
I urge you to respect them as Ido. AndlI 
urge you to respect the intelligent and far- 
sighted leadership of Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
and to make this meeting a creative act. I 
urge you at this meeting and, after you leave, 
back home, at your stations and your net- 
works, to strive ceaselessly to improve your 
product and to better serve your viewers, the 
American people. 

I hope that we at the FCC will not allow 
ourselves to become so bogged down in the 
mountain of papers, hearings, memoranda, 
orders, and the daily routine that we close 
our eyes to the wider view of the public in- 
terest. And I hope that you broadcasters 
will not permit yourselves to become so 
absorbed in the chase for ratings, sales, and 
profits that you lose this wider view. Now 
more than ever before in broadcasting’s his- 
tory the times demand the best of all of us. 

We need imagination in programing, not 
sterility; creativity, not imitation; experi- 
mentation, not conformity; excellence, not 
mediocrity. Television is filled with creative, 
imaginative people. You must strive to set 
them free. 

Television in its young life has had many 
hours of greatness—its Victory at Sea, its 
Army-McCarthy hearings, its Peter Pan, its 
Kraft Theaters, its See It Now, its Project 
20, the World Series, its political conventions 
and campaigns, the Great Debates—and it 
has had its endless hours of mediocrity and 
its moments of public disgrace. There are 
estimates that today the average viewer 
spends about 200 minutes daily with televi- 
sion, while the average reader spends 38 
minutes with magazines and 40 minutes with 
newspapers. Television has grown faster 
than a teenager, and now it is time to grow 
up. 
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What you gentlemen broadcast through 
the people’s air affects the people’s taste, 
their knowledge, their opinions, their under- 
standing of themselves and of their world. 
And their future. 

The power of instantaneous sight and 
sound is without precedent in mankind’s 
history. This is an awesome power. It has 
limitless capabilities for good—and for evil. 
And it carries with it awesome responsibili- 
ties, responsibilities which you and I cannot 
escape. 

In his stirring inaugural address our Presi- 
dent said, ‘‘And so, my fellow Americans, ask 
not what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, ask not what broad- 
casting can dofor you. Ask what you can do 
for broadcasting. 

I urge you to put the people’s airwaves to 
the service of the people and the cause of 
freedom. You must help prepare a genera- 
tion for great decisions. You must help a 
great Nation fulfill its future. 

Do this, and I pledge you our help. 





THE RIGHT NOT TO BE LIED TO 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
yesterday the New York Times carried 
two eloquent expositions on the neces- 
sity for governmental frankness and 
honesty in dealing with the press in our 
democracy. 

One was a fine editorial, the other an 
article by the Times head of its Wash- 
ington bureau, Mr. James Reston. I ask 
unanimous consent that both these items 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 10, 1961] 
Tue RicHut Nor To Be Liep To 


The Cuban tragedy has raised a domestic 
question that is likely to come up again and 
again until it is solved. The cause may be 
something that is happening in Laos, in 
central Africa or in Latin America, but the 
question remains the same: is a democratic 
government in an open society such as ours 
ever justified in deceiving its own people? 

In this period of cold war, with its night- 
mares of hot war just around the corner, 
there must be secrets kept from the Amer- 
ican public in order to preserve them from 
our adversaries. The Central Intelligence 
Agency is specifically authorized to “corre- 
late and evaluate intelligence relating to the 
national security and provide for the appro- 
priate dissemination of such intelligence 
within the Government.” The existence of 
the cold war implies secret operations on our 
side in self-defense against the normal sub- 
versive operations of the other side that can- 
not be revealed, nor would the responsible 
American press want to reveal them. 

But the Government has a duty also. 
Neither prudence nor ethics can justify any 
administration in telling the public things 
that are not so. A year ago this month, 
when an American plane was shot down over 
Russia, the State Department said that 
“there was no deliberate attempt to violate 
Soviet space and there never has been.” 
This wasn’t true. It was not even usefully 
untrue, for the Russians already held the 
pilot, Francis Gary Powers, and had secured 
a confession from him. 

The recent Cuban espisode has not been 
so clear. As has been reported in this and 
other newspapers, there is no doubt that 
men were recruited in this country for the 
projected attack on Cuba. The fact was well 
known in and around Miami prior to the 
attack and could not be kept secret from 
Castro’s own spies. 
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What some leaders of our Government 
stated in this regard did not square with the 
facts. If they could not reveal the facts, 
they would have done better to remain 
silent. A democracy—our democracy—can- 
not be lied to. This is one of the factors that 
make it more precious, more delicate, more 
difficult and yet essentially stronger than any 
other form of government in the world. 

The basic principle involved is that of 
confidence. A dictatorship can get along 
without an informed public opinion. A de- 
mocracy cannot. Not only is it unethical to 
deceive one’s own public as part of a 
system of deceiving an adversary govern- 
ment; it is also foolish. Our executive of- 
ficers and our national legislators are elect- 
ed on stated days, but actually they must be 
reelected day by day by popular under- 
standing and support. 

This is what is signified by a government 
by consent. 


{From the New York Times, May 10, 1961] 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESS—THE OLD 
DILEMMA 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, May 9—When President 
Kennedy invited the newspaper editors and 
publishers to the White House today his 
concern was precisely the same as George 
Washington’s complaint against the press 
188 years ago this month. 

“It is much to be wished,” General Wash- 
ington wrote to the President of the Congress 
in May of 1777, “that our printers were 
more discreet in many of their publications. 
We see in almost every paper * * * ac- 
counts transmitted to the enemy of an 
injurious nature.” 

The need for discretion is obviously greater 
today. President Kennedy is engaged in an 
underground war all over the world. Most 
of his moves are publicized while his ene- 
mies’ moves are concealed. The American 
press has a publish and be damned tradi- 
tion, highly skeptical of Government power, 
especially concealed power, and unlike the 
British press it does not have to worry about 
a severe libel law or an official secrets act. 


THE DISADVANTAGES 


Accordingly, the United States clearly 
operates this kind of dirty-tricks war at a 
disadvantage, and when things are going 
badly, as they now are, it is easy to get the 
whole thing out of perspective. 

The Cuban fiasco illustrates the point. 
This whole operation was not only planned, 
financed and armed by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, a branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but CIA officials imprisoned the 
Cuban refugee leaders during the landings 
and put out misleading information in their 
name. 

When the landings started, American re- 
porters in Miami were told that this was 
an invasion of around 5,000 men—this for 
the purpose of creating the impression 
among the Cuban people that they should 
rise up to support a sizable invasion force. 

When the landing, not of 5,000 but of 
around 1,000 men, began to get in trouble, 
however, officials here in Washington put 
out the story—this time to minimize the de- 
feat in the minds of the American people— 
that there was no invasion at all, but merely 
a landing of some 200-400 men to deliver 
supplies to anti-Castro guerrillas already 
in Cuba. 

Both times the press was debased for the 
Government’s purpose. Both times the Cas- 
tro government and its Soviet advisers knew 
from their own agents in the anti-Castro 
refugee camps and from their own observa- 
tion on the beaches that these pronounce- 
ments were false and silly. And both times 
the American people were the only ones to be 
fooled. 

It is therefore one thing to ask the press 
not to publish information about specific 
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landings or weapons, and another to en- 
courage the press to publish information 
known by the Government to be false. 

Officials here not only encouraged the pub- 
lication of false information on the Cuban 
exercise but resented publication of the fact 
that the CIA actually imprisoned Cuban 
refugees because the latter didn’t like the 
way the CIA was running the show. 


A POOR EXAMPLE 


It is unfortunate, in a way, that President 
Kennedy chose to raise this problem of a 
free press in a cold war immediately after the 
Cuban episode. For while it is a serious 
general problem, Cuba is a poor example. 
The trouble with the press during the Cuban 
crisis was not that it said too much, but 
that it said too little. It knew what was go- 
ing on ahead of the landing. It knew that 
the U.S. Government was breaking its treaty 
commitments and placing the reputation of 
the United States in the hands of a poorly 
trained and squabbling band of refugees. 

This same press roared with indignation 
when Britain and France broke their treaty 
commitments to invade Suez, but it had very 
little to say about the morality, legality or 
practicality of the Cuban adventure when 
there was still time to stop it. 

If the press had used its freedom during 
this period to protest, it might have been in- 
fluential even in the White House, where, in- 
stead, it was being encouraged to put out 
false information and was actually putting 
it out. 

No doubt the press does have to learn 
greater restraint than in the days when the 
United States was an isolated country, but 
the Government has to do the same. For 
the truth that makes men free is very often 
the truth they do not like to hear and also 
the truth that the Government does not like 
to see published either. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to announce that I associate myself with 
the sentiments expressed in the editorial 
from the New York Times just presented 
for printing in the Recorp by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxm1rE]. 





DR. ALBERT BURKE’S ELOQUENT 
PLEA FOR IMPROVED PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
Dr. Albert Burke has rapidly become one 
of the most profound and eloquent com- 
mentators on the American scene. Dr. 
Burke’s programs appear Sunday nights 
on a number of television stations. He 
is the former dean of graduate studies 
at Yale University. 

His broadcast last Sunday was one of 
the finest expositions I have seen of the 
importance at this stage of history of a 
more honestly and fully informed Ameri- 
can public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
script of Dr. Burke’s broadcast be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
Script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WorDS AND SURVIVAL 


(Transcript of “A Way of Thinking,” with 
Dr. Albert Burke, Sunday, May 7, 1961) 


Ling Chen, Chinese fisherman, about to 
make headlines around the world one night 
early in 1955. He’s lost, and while trying to 
find his way home, paddles his sampan into 
a restricted defense area just off the Chinese 
Nationalist island of Matsu. The sentries 
on Matsu seo him, and they fire a few warn- 
ing shots over his head to get him out of 
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there. He gets out—fast: and leaves behind 
a problem. This problem, here in the head- 
lines which told about that incident the next 
morning. An American Army observer on 
Matsu saw that incident that night involv- 
ing a Chinese sampan—but the next morn- 
ing you read about a fleet of Chinese 
Communist war junks, carrying many men, 
sailing to Matsu in an invasion attempt. 
Those few warning shots are reported here 
as a night-long battle, during which the in- 
vasion was turned back, after the loss of 
many Communist ships and men. 

What you read, and heard, in the news 
that morning was not true. What you read 
and heard that morning was managed 
news—deadly stuff, as we will get into this 
tonight—on a way of thinking about 
“Words and Survival.” 

A very important night in American his- 
tory. The President of the United States 
speaks to the Nation in a special telecast 
to explain where we stand as a science 
power in the race for space with the Soviet 
Union. A month earlier, the U.S.S.R. had 
placed Sputnik I into orbit around the earth, 
taking man’s first step into space. The Na- 
tion hadn’t been prepared for this Soviet 
accomplishment, and it was troubled. How 
far behind Russia were we—if we were? 
What were we doing to catch up? 

Mr. Eisenhower briefed the Nation about 
what had been done—what was being done— 
what would be done. It was a reassuring 
talk, and at no point was it more reassur- 
ing than when the President pointed to a 
kind of pyramid-shaped object several feet 
tall near his desk, and announced that it 
was a nose cone which had been recovered 
from a long-range missile which had come 
back to the earth’s surface after traveling 
hundreds of miles into outer space. “Here 
it is,” Mr. Eisenhower said, “completely un- 
harmed. Intact. Our scientists and en- 
gineers have solved that problem.” 

That announcement made quite a few of 
the world’s headlines, in a particularly im- 
portant way. Because it meant that Amer- 
ica’s space science and technology had made 
about as important a step toward man’s 
eventual exploration of space, as Soviet 
science and technology had done in sending 
Sputnik I into orbit. That announcement 
meant that we were not far behind the 
Russians. We were simply working on an- 
other part of a big problem. There, in that 
nose cone next to the President was proof. 
We had solved the reentry problem. The 
U.S.S.R. may have been first in putting a 
satellite in space, but we were first in bring- 
ing an object back from space. Now a man 
could be brought back one day from space. 
All this was quite clear in Mr. Eisenhower’s 
special telecast that night in November 1957. 
Few of the Nation’s press failed to carry 
that story—the part of it about the nose 
cone, at least. The President’s facts had 
been given to him by the Defense Depart- 
ment. It was a good thing to hear. It 
made everybody feel much better about 
where we stood in the race for space with 
a Communist Russia. There was only one 
thing wrong with that announcement, 
though. It wasn’t true. It was “managed 
news”—deadly stuff to any free people con- 
cerned about staying a free people, 

Mr. Eisenhower did not manage that news 
about the nose cone in that special telecast. 
He was as much the victim of news that’s 
only partly true as youor lI. The fact about 
that nose cone was that it had come back 
from outer space into the earth’s atmosphere 
at a speed slower than would have been 
necessary for what’s called an operational 
long-range missile. At that lower speed, the 
re-entry problem had not been solved. It 
has been solved since then. It was not 
solved at the time of that telecast. You 
were not given the facts. Which touches 
the heart of the problem Mr. Kennedy 
pointed up in several important speeches 
during the month of April 1961. The gist 
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of his remarks was: “The more I get to know 
the facts, the more I am convinced that we 
face the hour of maximum danger in our 
history—the problem of the survival of our 
way of life—not so much because of what 
the Communists are doing to win the future, 
but because of what we are not willing to 
do.” This is strong talk and it leads to a 
strong question: the one pointed up in this 
pamphlet put out by the House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information. According 
to testimony given before this committee, 
there are now more than a million Ameri- 
cans in Government who have the right to 
use this stamp—to keep you from knowing 
the facts that make this hour what Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called America’s hour of 
maximum danger. These are not just facts 
about how to build a hydrogen bomb, or 
missile guidance systems, or where our 
ICBM sites are—not just operational facts 
which no sensible American would want to 
know about, or would expect to know about, 
for obvious security reasons. This stamp is 
used to keep you from knowing about non- 
operational things, which have nothing to 
do with security—from statistics about 
peanut production to information about the 
States over which migratory birds fly every 
year. From the kind of furniture we put 
into our military transport planes, to the 
names of farmers paid not to grow certain 
foods under one or another agricultural 
program. 

The question pointed up by this pamphlet 
is: Is it possible that managed news—in 
which Americans are given only such facts 
as certain people, or agencies in and out of 
Government decide they should know—is it 
possible that managed news can’t pass on to 
the average American citizen the sense of 
urgency, the sense of danger to our way of 
life, which leaders in Government from Mr. 
Kennedy on down know? Can it be that 
what a free people, in a free society, do not 
know, can hurt them—and the Nation? 

This has been an important question be- 
fore the Nation, almost from the start, as for 
example, Thomas Jefferson was concerned 
about when he asked this man, Philip Fre- 
neau, to come to Philadelphia back in 1791. 
Phillip Freneau played an enormously impor- 
tant but little known in American his- 
tory. The part of a critic, through his news- 
paper, which was called the National Gazette. 
Jefferson asked Freneau to set up shop in 
Philadelphia, which was the Nation’s Capital 
at the time, because the young Republic 
wasn’t going well. There were strong pres- 
sures in the then United States to have the 
Republic changed over into a monarchy. 
Those pressures were particularly strong in 
Philadelphia, where they were backed by 
a Federalist newspaper. Freneau was this 
Nation’s first opposition editor. He proved 
Jefferson’s faith that in a free market of 
ideas, through the competition of ideas, lay 
the best safeguard for that days’ Republic. 
Freneau’s criticism of that day, according to 
Jefferson saved the Republic. He showed 
what power a critical press could have in 
public affairs. 

Now, the important thing about that his- 
torical incident involving Freneau back in 
1791 is that word criticism. Because that 
word played a very important part in saving 
this democratic republic at other, earlier 
hours of maximum danger in our history, 
when it had a different meaning than it has 
today. Right at the heart of today’s hour 
of maximum danger for this Nation is the 
fact that the word “criticize” has practically 
become a dirty word. To criticize is to 
condemn, for people who do not know what 
any good dictionary will point out—that 
the word has two meanings: the more im- 
portant of which is to evaluate with knowl- 
edge, To judge, with knowledge, To review, 
with knowledge. To question, with knowl- 
edge. To get at the facts, to get at the 
truth. Although a kind of American history 
too many of today’s Americans have never 
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learned, the Philip Freneaus and our free 
press have criticized their way through our 
hours of maximum danger through wars, na- 
tional scandals, like Teapot Dome, corrup- 
tion—from the Boss Tweeds to the Hoffas—to 
get a better democratic product. There has 
been no more important word in the history 
of this Nation. There is no more neglected, 
unused word in the Nation today. 

As it was neglected and unused in that 
nose cone incident back in 1957, and in this 
growing problem of managed news in Gov- 
ernment right now—by that very special 
group of Americans with a very special li- 
cense to exercise a very special responsibil- 
ity: the license of the first amendment to 
safeguard the Republic, by that special 
group, the press. How many members of the 
press know enough about the new science 
of rockets and missiles to realize there was 
something not quite right about the De- 
fense Department’s managed news about a 
solved re-entry problem back in 1957? How 
many are prepared now to evaluate with 
knowledge the kind of news that’s given 
out about our space program: about our 
place in the world as a science power? How 
many journalists, editors and publishers un- 
derstand and believe what James Madison 
said when he welcomed Philip Freneau to 
Philadelphia as an opposition editor back in 
1791, “that a popular government, without 
popular information or the means to get it, 
is but a prologue to a farce, a tragedy, or 
both.” How many journalists editors and 
publishers, particularly those in the 20 
States of this country where not a single 
city or town has an opposition paper, how 
many know that President Madison's words 
were never truer, than they are right now ? 
For reasons we will tackle after a short 
break. 

A very few Americans, perhaps numbered 
in Gozens, knew that just outside the Man- 
churian village of Wan-Pao-Shan the pro- 
log to a tragedy was written the morning 
of June 27, 1931. The prolog began when 
on that morning, a man named Nakamura— 
Captain Nakamura of the Imperial Japanese 
Army—was shot and killed by a Chinese 
soldier. That shot wasn’t important enough 
to be mentioned in this Nation’s press, that 
day in 1931. But by 1941 it was very much 
in our news. Ten years later, because of 
what had happened to a man there Ameri- 
cans didn’t know, in a place they had never 
heard of—their lives were disrupted. And 
their world changed permanently. That 
bullet fired in 1931 touched off the Chinese- 
Japanese war, which led directly to Pearl 
Harbor. The line of history from a Japa- 
nese Army officer killed in 1931, to 390,000 
Americans killed during World War II, was 
a direct line. This wasn’t clear to us before 
Pearl Harbor. There was every reason to 
think it would be after World War II. 

There was, until something happened 
again over in China, which made very clear 
that the lesson starting with Nakamura and 
running through to World War II, hadn’t 
been learned too well. It happened during 
what history books now used in Europe 
describe as the second 10 days that shook the 
world. What happened was this—on a side 
street in the city of Chungking, not far from 
a building in which two men were meeting 
to decide what may, some day, turn out to be 
the destroyer, not only of China, but the 
world. The two men were Chou En-Lai, 
who is now the Premier of a Communist 
China, and Chiang Kai-shek. 

The reporters covering that conference 
found what was going on to be heavy stuff, 
dialectical stuff hard to understand, harder 
to make understandable for readers over in 
America. Much harder to explain than this 
Chinese egg trick, which several foreign cor- 
respondents saw a Chinese magician perform 
on that side street one day while taking a 
break away from the conference that was to 
break up, turn into civil war and lead to a 
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Communist China. You can read about what 
went on between Chou-En-Lai and Chiang 
Kai-shek during that time, in the few para- 
graphs that told about this in news reports 
across this country; but you can read page 
after page, not paragraphs, but pages of in- 
formation giving every detail about the Chi- 
nese technique of egg standing. This story, 
about an egg trick almost pushed the story 
of the meeting between China’s Communists 
and nationalists out of the news. Why? 
Well. Because as editors and publishers 
across this nation have been measuring your 
taste, and judging your interests in the 
news—they believe you prefer to be amused 
and entertained by stories about eggs that 
will stand on an end; rather than informed 
about a possible line of history reaching 
from Chungking off in a faraway China to a 
possible World War ITI. 

That’s quite a trick by the way. Try it 
some time. Try balancing an egg on its end. 
It’s quite a trick but is this the kind of news 
you prefer? After the lesson of Pearl Harbor, 
and China and Indochina and Cuba and now 
Laos? 

Because it’s only a short step from the 
people in the press who hold this view of 
your tastes—and the public’s intelligence— 
to the problem spelled out in this pamphlet 
about increasing secrecy among people in 
government who, in many cases, are more 
afraid of this kind of public than an enemy 
of these United States. Which is one of 
the more important reasons why something 
called “Operation Candor” fell apart back 
in 1953 soon after Mr. Eisenhower moved 
into the White House. Mr. Eisenhower came 
into office with pretty much the same 
strong desire to put a stop to unnecessary 
secrecy in government, as Mr. Kennedy had 
when he took office early in 1961. Back in 
1953, Mr. Eisenhower put his White House 
staff to work for 2 months preparing a 
detailed carefully worked out report of the 
facts of life at home, and in the rest of the 
world. But that report was never made. 
A strong argument against it was that the 
kind of public interested in this kind of 
news would find the truth too unfamiliar— 
the facts too alarming. It was best not to 
stir up such people. Things were best left 
as they were. 

Instead of “Operation Candor,” letting 
the people know as much as possible about 
what was going on, there is this report from 
the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information: which tells about Government 
stopping more and more facts: which ex- 
plains why so few life-and-death facts are 
discussed or reported intelligently in the 
press: which explains why there is no in- 
formed, realistic public opinion about such 
facts—to match President Kennedy’s con- 
cern about the Nation, in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. And at this point, nothing 
does more to make this the hour of maxi- 
mum danger for the Nation, than the fact 
that the public is not informed about the 
Nation’s life-and-death problems. An in- 
formed, realistic public opinion was always 
intended to be the life of this democratic 
Republic; just as the first amendment to 
the Constitution was written to insure that 
there would always be a free press around 
to keep the public informed. 

At which point, it would be very easy to 
get involved in another egg routine—the 
chicken and the egg—which comes first? 
Does the press decide what the public shall 
know, or does the public decide what the 
press shall print? 

Where do we go from here? First, back 
to that line of history which reaches from 
the Wan-Pao-Shans of the world—the 
Chungkings, Vientianes and Havanas—di- 
rectly into our futures. Outside a few major 
cities, and the radio and television networks, 
most of the press simply isn’t prepared to 
work on that line of history, as it must be 
worked on if, in our time, we are to survive 
our hour of maximum danger. There may 
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be as many as 20 out of the 1800 newspapers 
in the nation this minute, with qualified 
and capable foreign news editors on their 
staffs—able to explain how and why the 
economic and military facts of life have 
changed for us from the days of Wan-Pao- 
Shan, to today’s Havanas. In 1931, we were 
a pretty much self-contained nation with a 
national economy. We did not need the 
world around us, Today, we are no longer 
a self-contained nation. We are the center 
of a free-world, almost international, econ- 
omy. We depend heavily on the world 
around us. What the press can’t do to 
make this understandable and clear, our 
local and national clubs and organizations 
can: from the Leagues of Women Voters to 
Rotarians. More than a few such organiza- 
tions have what amount to study groups to 
do this now. One I have been working with 
the past few months tackled this incident, 
for example, as it happened along the 
Pakistan-Indian border a few years ago. 

The news report simply told about the 
shooting down of an Indian plane by Paki- 
stani fighter planes: but buried in that in- 
cident was an enormously important story 
that touches directly on some of our most 
important problems, particularly in Asia, 
this minute. We have no greater concern 
in Asia, than preventing the spread of 
Chinese communist power there. To this 
end, we have carried out a military assist- 
ance program to places like Pakistan, for 
years. It was some of that kind of power 
which we put into Pakistani hands, that 
was involved in shooting down that Indian 
plane in a way that weakened our China 
policies. Chinese communist power. is not 
just military, it’s also economic-cultural- 
political. The most important battle for 
power in Asia since the end of World War 
It has been the competition between a com- 
munist China and India to see which nation 
could do the quickest and best job of catch- 
ing up with the 20th century. 

In China, economic development is forced 
by the full power of the state. The needs 
of the people are kept down to a minimum— 
and whatever “profits” the Chinese economy 
produces every year, is plowed right back 
into new factories, new railroads, new farms 
and so on. 

In India, economic development is planned, 
but not forced by the full power of the 
state. Not just all Asia, but Africa and 
South America, too, have been watching 
that competition, right into Fidel Castro’s 
plans for economic development in Cuba. 
Our own future will be affected very much 
by what results from that competition, which 
over the years, during which there were poor 
relations between Pakistan and India, we 
helped tip against India, To match Paki- 
stan’s military power, from us India had 
to set aside money needed badly for eco- 
nomic development to buy weapons, Our 
policy to contain China’s physical power 
worked against India’s economic power. 
This is the kind of analytical, interpretive 
stuff a free people must have if the power 
to make final decisions in public affairs is 
to stay in their hands, and for reasons we'll 
go into in a moment. 

An idea that’s been kicking around our 
universities and colleges for the past half 
century is the theory of least effort which 
sees all of human history as one long drive 
by man to find a way to do more work with 
less effort. From the lever and the wheel as 
man’s first success in doing this—today’s 
automatic computers—theory of least effort 
has worked: in all ways but one. It hasn't 
worked where the human brain is concerned. 
To make today’s kind of technical society 
work, takes more mental effort than ever 
before—not less. 

Which is what makes the topic we've just 
gone over in this session critical. Americans, 
running one of the most complicated techni- 
cal societies in history are not being given 
information they need to keep it running. 
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From the long haul of history, if it fails 
to run into a future with a place in it for 
our way of life—it won’t make much differ- 
ence whether the Government denied the 
facts of life and death to the people: or the 
press failed to inform the people, for what- 
ever reason; or the people simply didn’t want 
to be informed. Because when any people, 
for any reason, reach that point in their af- 
fairs where they can no longer explain them- 
selves, to themselves—they have no future. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
an excellent series of articles has re- 
cently begun in the Milwaukee Journal 
by one of the outstanding reporters in 
the country, in my judgment, Harry S. 
Pease. The series is on a subject which 
has been too sadly neglected by Con- 
gress. The subject is that of civil de- 
fense. I shall read the first few para- 
graphs of the first article and indicate 
to the Senate how directly this series of 
articles deals with a very important 
problem: 

A great weakness in our diplomatic and 
military posture—and a great threat to our 
survival under the American system—lies in 
our almost total lack of preparation to pro- 
tect our civil population in a major war. 

Few military leaders are willing to be 
quoted beyond generalities, but they voice 
specific worries in private conversation. 
They recognize that ability to withstand 
attack plays a part in battle as important 
as the ability to strike the enemy. 

And they recognize that the strategy of 
deterrence hinges on the potential enemies’ 
estimate of how a battle would come out. 

Four points deserve to be stated quickly: 

Civil defense, like military defense, has an 
importance for the nation entirely apart 
from the fortunes of the individuals in- 
volved in combat. 

Effective civil defense is possible—simply, 
quickly, and at relatively low cost. 

Civil defense is no more cowardly, no 
more aggressive, no less logical than a com- 
bat infantryman’s digging a foxhole. 

. Pitifully little has been accomplished thus 
ar. 
DOGGED BY DEFEATISM 


If war were to break out tomorrow, for 
every one of us who died as an inevitable 
consequence of enemy action, nine of us 
would die of our own stupidity and our 
leaders’ inertia in instituting a more effec- 
tive civil defense. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
three articles be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, May 7, 1961] 


Our Capacitry For Survivat Is VITAL TO Na- 
TION IN WaR—LAGGING PREPARATION To 
PROTECT CIVILIAN POPULATION IN CASE OF 
A Masor CiasH Is VIEWED aS GREAT WEAK- 


NESS; EFFECTIVE CIVIL DEFENSE CONSIDERED 
FEASIBLE 


(By Harry S. Pease) 


A great weakness in our diplomatic and 
military posture—and a great threat to our 
survival under the American system—lies 
in our almost total lack of preparation to 
protect our civil population in a major war. 

Few military leaders are willing to be 
quoted beyond generalities, but they voice 
Specific worries in private conversation. 
They recognize that ability to withstand at- 
tack plays a part in battle as important as 
the ability to strike the enemy. 
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And they recognize that the strategy of 
deterrence hinges on the potential enemies 
estimate of how a battle would come out. 

Four points deserve to be stated quickly: 

Civil defense, like military defense, has 
an importance for the Nation entirely apart 
from the fortunes of the individuals in- 
volved in combat. 

Effective civil defense is possible—simply, 
quickly and at relatively low cost. 

Civil defense is no more cowardly, no more 
aggressive, no less logical than a combat 
infantryman’s digging a foxhole. 

Pitifully little has been accomplished thus 
far. 

DOGGED BY DEFEATISM 


If war were to break out tomorrow, for 
every one of us who died as an inevitable 
consequence of enemy action, nine of us 
would die of our own stupidity and our 
leaders’ inertia in instituting a more effec- 
tive civil defense. 

This is no place for a catalog of civil de- 
fense errors. The whole movement, it seems 
to many, has proved a magnet for nonsense 
and a focus for defeatism. Point-by-point 
refutation of the conflicting and confusing 
pronouncements that made headlines would 
be as useless as it is tedious. 


CASUALTIES PROCLAIMED 


The truth is, however, that our civil de- 
fense leaders have vastly overstated the 
menace of nuclear war and vastly under- 
stated the capacity of the country to recover 
from grievous atomic wounds. 

With the enthusiastic cooperation of self- 
appointed experts on genetics, they have 
exaggerated the dangers of radioactive fallout 
beyond all reason. 

Annually, after the Operation Alert na- 
tional civil defense drills, they have an- 
nounced that everybody involved performed 
satisfactorily and—in the next breath—that 
the country would have suffered millions of 
casualties had this been the real thing. The 
rest of the year is spent in puzzling over 
the apathy that keeps people from flocking 
to the tattered banners of civil defense. 

Hopelessness must be dispelled before civil 
defense is paid more than lipservice, and 
in this case a realistic view of the shape an 
atomic war might take is the best antidote. 

First, iet’s review the state of our conti- 
nental defense as it was mirrored in earlier 
articles of this series. 

We have no defense against the long range 
missile now, even though we can probably 
detect it 12 to 30 minutes before it hits us. 

Against the superior Russian missile 
threat, we depend on counterthreat; if they 
attack us, we will attack them. This might 
be hard on Russians, but it would not save 
Americans who were victims of an initial 
Russian attack. 

Against their manned bombers, we can 
fight effectively—probably well enough to 
destroy the Soviet air fleet as a combat 
weapon—as long as the vulnerable electronic 
machines for communications and control 
of our defenses are permitted to function. 

To these ingredients let reason add a few 
others. 

We are committed as a matter of national 
policy to let the enemy strike first. That 
means that he will make final preparations 
in the calm of peace and attack at a time 
that suits him. We will fight on his terms 
under conditions imposed by the outbreak of 
war, 

72 MILLION DEATHS SEEN 


There is no credible reason for believing 
that the threat under which we live will be 
reduced for at least a decade, and it probably 
will continue much longer. Even if we 
achieve some disarmament agreement with 
the Soviet Union, it will be a step by step 
affair over a long period. Meanwhile, other 
nations will acquire nuclear weapons and 
each may constitute a new problem. 
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Since the atomic bomb will not just go 
away, let’s consider its effects on the cold 
war under two different sets of conditions. 

First, let us assume a United States like 
the one we live in today. Estimates of the 
casualties we might suffer in an attack are 
little better than imaginings, but let’s take 
the 72 million immediate deaths and in- 
juries suggested by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization for an attack by 146 
H-bombs. 

Second, let’s assume a United States that 
had made modest civil defense preparations 
that would hold civilian casualties to 15 
million. 

Suppose you are a Kremlin planner, try- 
ing to decide whether or not you have 
enough to gain in Laos or Cuba or Berlin 
to justify war with the United States. 

Under our first set of conditions, you know 
that your weapons would hurt this country 
so badly that it could not recover for 50 
years. 

Under our second set of conditions, you 
know that the harm you could do would be 
less than that suffered by your own country 
in World War II, and you recovered com- 
pletely from World War II losses of popula- 
tion and industry within a decade. 

The damage your own country received 
might be the same in either case. Is it not 
possible that you would choose to fight in 
the first case but would negotiate in the 
second one? 

Or suppose you are an American diplomat 
facing some equally delicate international 
problem. 

In the first case, you know that if you 
talk tough enough to thwart the Russians, 
you risk final, ultimate destruction of your 
homeland. In the second case you know 
that even if war comes, the United States 
would survive. 

In which case would you be most likely 
to surrender to Russian aggression? 


MOKE WEAPONS REQUIRED 


About a year ago Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, 
commander in chief of the North American 
air defense command, told the State civil 
defense directors’ staff college at West Point: 

“I suggest another thought which may be 
simple and direct enough to accept as an 
axiom: 

“As both the free world and communism 
amass more and more highly destructive 
weapons, we will enter an era of deterrence 
because of the assurance of mutual suicide. 
Obviously, the side which can first produce 
an effective defense against the other’s 
weapons will enjoy an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. I mean effective military and civil 
defense.” 

The point cannot be overstressed. 

A military commander judges his actions 
by their probable effects on his enemy. An 
attack capable of imposing Russian condi- 
tions on a United States without civil de- 
fense would be wholly inadequate if we had 
the means of protecting ourselves. The Rus- 
sians would need more weapons, more time 
to prepare, more manpower. 

In short, effective civil defense could 
force the Russians into the same position 
that a big boost in American armament 
could. It could make the enemy pay a 
higher price for attacking us. It probably 
could be achieved more quickly and more 
cheaply than any military defense with an 
equal potential. 

One final point must be made. 

The whole purpose of any defense, mili- 
tary or civil, is to protect our people and 
our way of life. If it fails to do that it isa 
total failure no matter how much havoc our 
death throes may cause in some other coun- 
try halfway around the world. 

Offensive military power serves its purpose 
as long as it frightens the enemy into keep- 
ing his finger away from the trigger. But 
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the moment he overcomes his fear and 
shoots, our counterattack becomes mere re- 
venge. 


Failure of our national leaders to recog- 
nize civil defense as a matter of national 
policy may turn out to be the greatest mili- 
tary defeat we have suffered since World 
War II. Some further aspects of this ques- 
tion will be considered next. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal May 8, 1961] 


Crvi, Derense LacKS FEepERAL RESPONSIBIL- 
Iry—VacuuM Leaves CITIZENS TAKING IN- 
DIVIDUAL APPROACH TO SURVIVAL ISSUE; 
NATIONAL CONTROL WOULD PERMIT PRACTICAL 

G; PEssIMIsTIC TaLK CLOUDS 

REALITIES 

(By Harry S. Pease) 

Failure of the Federal Government to ac- 
cept responsibility for civil defense has lim- 
ited the protection of civilians to a petty, 
parochial effort far too weak for the prob- 
lems it faces. 

Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization under former 
President Eisenhower, wrote in the introduc- 
tion to a pamphlet on the national civil de- 
fense plan: 

“It (the plan) provides the Federal leader- 
ship, direction, coordination and guidance 
necessary * * *.” Not a word is said about 
responsibility for doing anything. 

Most State governments, including Wis- 
consin’s, followed suit with legislation that 
provides for suggestions to and bossing of 
local units of government but relieves the 
higher echelon of responsibility for accom- 
plishment. As a result, civil defense has 
been reduced in most communities to the 
flashlight and first aid kit level. 

It becomes an intensely personal thing in 
which each citizen weighs his personal 
chance of survival, satisfies himself that the 
Government is not prepared to help him and 
demonstrates his “good sense” by ignoring 
civil defense from then on. 

Do it yourself civil defense was attempted 
in Great Britain before World War II. It was 
as much of a failure there as it has been 
here. Under the pressures of war, the 
British learned that national effort was 
needed. 

Even the emotional approach changes un- 
der a national program. 

The basic purpose of any conceivable 
war in which our civilians would be involved 
would be to insure the survival of our Nation 
and the things it stands for. As a replace- 
ment for the current view that “civil defense 
should guarantee that I don’t get hurt,” the 
wider view would permit some practical 
planning. 


NO GUARANTEE POSSIBLE 


No civil defense program can guarantee 
that any given individual will be saved or 
that all of a given local population will sur- 
vive. 

As far as the Nation is concerned, neither 
makes any difference. As long as enough 
people survive somewhere to keep the Na- 
tion agoing, the fate of specific individuals 
does not matter. 

To some this attitude may appear cold- 
blooded totalitarianism. To others it will 
appear to be simple patriotism, putting 
country above self in the way that members 
of the Armed Forces are expected to do. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR ALL 


Such a change of emphasis would not re- 
duce the chances of any individual to sur- 
vive an attack. It would, in fact, improve 
everybody’s chances by giving impetus to 
programs that have foundered because they 
were not perfect but only good. 

Take, for example, the evacuation of a 
city in the face of enemy attack. Under the 
present “save me” system, evacuation has 
fallen into disrepute. 

When you think, as an individual, it is too 
easy to imagine yourself caught in a traffic 
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jam when the bomb goes off; to imagine 
that you have driven the car to work and 
your wife is at home without transportation; 
to think about the sick who cannot drive or 
the poor who have no cars at all. Evacua- 
tion, you say, is no good. 

Suppose the goal were stated forthrightly 
as the saving of 500,000 out of Milwaukee 
county’s million people. Which 500,000 we 
save makes no difference as long as we get 
somebody out. 

The people on the outskirts will have a 
better chance than those caught downtown. 
So what? As far as the survival of the coun- 
try is concerned, a resident of South Mil- 
waukee or River Hills is just as good an 
American as a resident of the fourth ward. 
A traffic jam makes no difference if some- 
where, farther along the street, carloads of 
Americans are streaming to safety. 

Actually everybody would have a better 
chance than some pessimistic talk might 
lead you to believe. 

Some civil defense officials are fond of 
multiplying the horrors of atomic war by 
imagining that a nuclear missile warhead 
will descend on the city with 15 minutes 
warning, or none at all. Calm military 
judgment makes that unlikely. 


OTHER INVITING TARGETS 


The enemy must take out our strategic 
air command bases with his first blows if 
he is to escape savage retaliation. This can- 
not be a minimum attack; he cannot take a 
chance on misfires, aiming errors and the 
other mischances that beset missiles. Our 
own batting average with attempted satellite 
launchings is a fair index of missile reliabil- 
ity, and the record reads 38 successes in 72 
attempts, for a percentage of .528. 

There are other high priority military tar- 
gets. For example, the SAGE (semiauto- 
matic ground environment) installations at 
Madison are so important to our antiair- 
craft defenses that the enemy might well put 
them ahead of Milwaukee on his list. 

Finally, there are a dozen cities more im- 
portant than ours to the defense effort. 


STADIUM EXODUS CITED 


Liquid fueled missiles like those the Rus- 
sians use cannot be fired in quick succes- 
sion like machinegun bullets. Between the 
first and second shots from a launching pad, 
hours or even days may elapse. Chances are 
that manned bombers could be over the 
United States before the second salvo of 
missiles arrived. 

Traffic engineers estimate that if cars move 
as fast getting out of town as they do leaving 
the stadium parking lots after a capacity ball 
game, Milwaukee County could be emptied in 
8 hours, The 500,000 we set out to save 
could get away in less than half as long. 

There is always a chance that the Russians 
will miss, and that some who flee the city 
will be under a bomb that would not have 
killed them had they stayed home. But the 
chance of this happening is relatively small 
for any individual. 

This is where calculated risk comes in. 
Civil defense officials and others in Govern- 
ment are fond of using those words as a 
substitute for “trusting to luck,” but they 
are meant literally here. We can calculate. 

Normally Milwaukee County’s million peo- 
ple occupy about 240 square miles, at an 
average density of roughly 4,500 per square 
mile. An H-bomb might kill all the people 
in a 20-square-mile area and substantial 
numbers beyond. Thus we would expect 
90,000 dead in the area of total destruction. 


CONDITIONS ARE AVERAGE 


Suppose that by means of evacuation we 
spread out the county population in a semi- 
circle that passes through Sheboygan, Water- 
town, and Kenosha. This would contain 
more than 3,800 square miles, even though 
all of it is within an hour’s drive of the 
county borders. The population density 
would be cut to less than 300 people per 
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square mile or, by our other standards, 6,000 
in the equivalent bomb burst. 

Everybody would have 15 times the chance 
of surviving that he had before he left town. 

Of course, these conditions are averages 
and do not refiect reality exactly. They are 
intended only to illustrate the point that we 
improve our chances by spreading out, even 
though some individuals have the had luck 
to retreat in the wrong direction. 

In actual fact, the Russians have a better 
chance of hitting the county than of miss- 
ing it, so the evacuees would enjoy an even 
higher percentage in their favor. 


CONCENTRATION IS PERIL 


There is nothing new in this idea. Ever 
since World War I soldiers have known that 
even though it was a lonely feeling, they 
had a better chance if they stayed 10 to 206 
yards apart than if they bunched up where 
a single artillery shell could kill them all. 

No individual gets any guarantee of safety 
under such a plan, but the Nation gets a 
guarantee that substantial numbers will sur- 
vive to carry on. 

The bulk of the evacuees would have 
passed the first hazard—fire and blast from 
the bomb burst. They would still face the 
menace of radiation, which will be the sub- 
ject of the next article. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, May 9, 1961] 


RaDIATION’s DEADLINESS Has BEEN OVER- 
STATED—You CAN DEFEND YOURSELF 
AGAINST THIS HAZARD QUITE EASILY, BUT 
EXAGGERATION OF ITs SIGNIFICANCE Has 
Been CuHrIeEF Cause oF APATHY ON CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

(By Harry S. Pease) 

Radiation can kill you, but you can defend 
yourself against it quite easily. The roots 
of despair are hard to trace, but it seems 
safe to assert that exaggeration of the radia- 
tion hazard has contributed more than any 
other single factor to public apathy about 
civil defense. 

And in the field of radiation protection, 
the failure of Government to do what is 
necessary is more complete than anywhere 
else. 

In civil defense literature, radiation is al- 
most always described as deadly or le- 
thal; the area it covers after a single bomb 
burst is described as hundreds or thousands 
of square miles. Those figures are carelessly 
prepared. 

First, the area of deadly radiation is out- 
lined by seemingly assuming that everyone 
in it will stand naked on a pedestal in the 
middle of an open field for 36 hours. 

Second, there are good scientific indica- 
tions that the amount of radiation many 
civil defense authorities call certain death 
is a dose many people could survive. 

Bomb tests and the accompanying fallout 
talk have done their share to confuse the is- 
sue, because the basic conditions of peace 
and war are different. 


FOE BLOCKS DECENCY 


In peacetime every life is precious and 
every deformity is a tragedy. Every decent 
person shares these feelings, 

But in a nuclear war this path of decency 
would be blocked by an enemy whose morals 
we cannot control. The diseases, the de- 
formities and the deaths will be caused by 
his action. We are left with only two ques- 
tions to answer: How can we minimize the 
ill effects? How seriously will they interfere 
with our preserving a Nation and a moral 
system that forbids such violence? 

Let’s talk a bit about your personal prob- 
lem with radiation after a nuclear tomb 
burst. Suppose you have left the city and 
a bomb has fallen in Milwaukee, Madison or 
Minneapolis. 


DUST THREATENS YOU 


If you are far enough away to avoid in- 
jury by blast or heat from the bomb burst 
itself, you probably are far enough away to 
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escape injury from the radiation that flares 
at the moment of explosion. 

What you have to worry about is the radi- 
ation from dust clouds swept up by the 
bomb and coated with its invisible radio- 
active debris. 

Much of the radiation will be a kind that 
cannot penetrate a piece of paper. It will 
do you no harm unless you inhale it or 
eat it. You can wash it off. A plastic rain 
outfit and an efficient dust mask would 
vastly improve your chance to live. 

At this point two major failures of civil 
defense become apparent. There are few 
meters to tell you where the radiation is, 
and there are no masks at all. 

For at least 5 years Federal civil defense 
authorities have promised to make a mask 
available for purchase at a price of $2.50. 
Only experimental models exist. 


COST IS ALMOST $20 


Except for a few hundred radiation meters 
here and there in urban areas, there is no 
way for the citizen to tell whether he is in 
a danger zone. What is needed is something 
everybody can carry—a simple, direct read- 
ing instrument that will say whether there 
is no radiation, a little, a moderate amount, 
or a lot. 

The best that civil defense can suggest is 
a privately manufactured unit that costs al- 
most $20. Yet any high school boy with a 
radio tube and a soldering iron can build a 
good enough instrument for less than $10. 

If this reporter is any judge of the public 
temper, no substantial number of citizens 
will spend family funds for such equipment 
when the Government shows no signs of 
considering it important. The British re- 
fused to buy their own gas masks before 
World War II, so the Government distrib- 
uted them free at the time of Munich. 


DEPENDS ON RADIO 


But we left the fugitive citizen somewhere 
outside of town, possibly with radiation 
around him. His only information under 
the existing plan will come from radio—the 
weatherman will look at his upper air maps 
and estimate the distance and direction and 
speed at which the radioactive dust cloud 
travels. 

The farther you are from a bomb burst 
the more time you will have to protect 
yourself. Fallout from a Minneapolis bomb 
could hardly menace Watertown within 4 
hours, no matter how hard the upper air 
winds were blowing. And it would spread 
in a band so narrow that an hour’s drive 
would carry you clear if you were caught in 
its path. 


TRENCH WILL SHIELD YOU 


Suppose you are caught in an area where 
radiation is so intense that you cannot risk 
driving at all. Lying down in a simple slit 
trench will cut your exposure to one-fourth. 
Getting into a corner of a basement might 
reduce the radiation that hits you to one- 
tenth or one-hundredth of what you would 
get in the open. 

If there were a quonset hut covered with 
8 feet of earth and with air intakes 
screened against dust, you could get into it 
and escape practically all the radiation. The 
Government has always said, however, that 
it cannot afford such shelters. 


FACT IS IGNORED 


It expects you to build your own and con- 
veniently ignores the fact that the people 
who would need such shelters worst—the 
urban dwellers—cannot buy land for such 
construction and probably would not be able 
to get to any specific location in the country- 
Side in the confusion of a full-scale evacua- 
tion anyhow. 

Within the target area, such a shelter 
would be a death trap. 

What about long term effects of the in- 
evitable radiation exposure, even if the im- 
Mediate ones were not fatal? 
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Herman Kahn, a physicist employed by 
the Rand Corp. on an Air Force contract to 
investigate the problems, came up with con- 
clusions that are a comfort to the Nation if 
not to the individuals who suffer. 

EXPECTANCY WOULD DROP 

Enough people would die young from 
leukemia, cancer and other radiation-asso- 
ciated ills to lower the average life ex- 
pectancy in the country to what it was in 
our grandfathers’ day. 

Instead of the 4 percent of children born 
deformed now, 5 percent would be born with 
deformities. 

The tragedy inherent in these facts cannot 
be denied. But neither can it be argued 
that the Nation would cease to exist. It 
could flourish. 

Critics will note that conditions in the 
relatively open spaces of Wisconsin would 
tend to produce bands of relative safety be- 
tween the lanes of fallout, but that in the 
thickly settled areas of the northeastern 
United States, fallout patterns would tend to 
overlap. 

This is true, but in terms of the Nation’s 
history, it is not vitally important. Our aim 
should be to save as many people as possible 
to win the war and build the new America, 
and the difficulty of saving Manhattan 
Island should not deter us from saving an 
equivalent number of people in the Midwest. 

This idea will be further explored in the 
final article of this sequence. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator on his interest in the subject 
of civil defense. I fully concur in the 
sentiments he has expressed. It is good 
to have another ally in the cause of 
civil defense, which I believe is an in- 
tegral part of our total defense effort. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 





THE OLD MOOD AND THE NEW 
FRONTIER 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, it 
is rare indeed that current comnient on 
basic political trends and problems re- 
flects the historians’ perspective. Most 
of us, embroiled in the day-to-day de- 
cisions and controversies which char- 
acterize the political scene, find it diffi- 
cult to see the forest for the trees. 
Occasionally, however, an article is 
published which, although it deals with 
contemporary events, seems to be the 
product of a mind which discriminates 
between the significant and the insignifi- 
cant, the temporary and the lasting. 

Such an article has been written by 
Sidney Hyman, author of “The Amer- 
ican President,” and published in the 
May issue of the Progressive magazine. 

I ask that it be printed in full at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE OLD Moop AND THE NEw FRONTIER 

(By Sidney Hyman) 

When John F. Kennedy took his inaugural 
oath, he seemed a new Adam at the start 
of a second creation. No force from the past 
could shove him where he did not want to 
walk nor check his step on paths of his own 
choice. He seemed wholly free to find with- 
in himself the means for whatever future he 
chose to will into being. 
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The sense of this being so was underlined 
by the contrasting figure of a gray and worn 
President Eisenhower who sat nearby. Here, 
in visual form, was the end of the era that 
had begun with Franklin D. Roosevelt. There 
would still be quarrels over the kind of mon- 
uments the chief actors merited. But the 
actors themselves had played out their parts 
to their curtain lines. In the days ahead, 
events would be shaped by the new genera- 
tion Mr. Kennedy led. 

So it seemed on Inauguration Day—but no 
longer. 

A paradox has become quite plain since 
then, On the one side, the personality of 
Mr. Kennedy is now held in high favor by 
a great post-election majority of the people. 
On the other side, the hesitant national re- 
sponse to his program strongly suggests that 
the Eisenhower Presidency, formally ended 
on January 20, 1961, has retained an on- 
going power to dominate the Nation’s po- 
litical psyche. 

President Kennedy and his chief aids are 
aware of this paradoxical gap between per- 
sonal popularity and political assent. They 
are also troubled by it. They have an action- 
program in mind whose agenda is far more 
extensive than that so far revealed. Yet 
they know that even their minimal objec- 
tives might be denied to them, unless they 
succeed first in winning to their own side 
the political mind of the Nation that re- 
mains under the posthumous control of the 
Eisenhower Presidency. 

I know of no modern case like the present 
one—no case where the Presidency passed in 
a regular election from the control of one 
political party to the control of another, 
yet the vanquished still managed to chain 
the motions of the victor to a short leash. 
William Howard Taft, for example, could not 
do this to his successor, Woodrow Wilson. 
Wilson could not do it to Warren G. Hard- 
ing. Herbert Hoover could not do it to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, nor could Harry S. 
Truman do it to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
When the predecessor stepped down, the 
public adhered to the successor and allowed 
him a fairly wide latitude for action in his 
early months. 

Why should the case between Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and John F. Kennedy be 
different? 

It is not because Mr. Eisenhower left 
office at the height of any political success. 
Affairs at home and abroad were in gross 
disarray. Nor is it because Mr. Kennedy won 
only a hairline victory in the popular vote 
on election day. Woodrow Wilson in 1912 
and 1916, and Harry Truman in 1948, were 
elected with a minority of the total popular 
vote, yet in no way were they held in check 
by that faci. 

The key to the difference, it seems to me, 
rises from a complex of things. 

The first is that, along with a cultural 
crisis, the Nation under the Eisenhower 
Presidency suffered a loss in its power of 
self-education through the instruments of 
self-government. Specifically, in the years 
1953-60, we grew accustomed to function- 
ing as a state but not as a society. There 
was a government for, and in some degree, 
of the people, but not a government by the 
people. Willful not seeing—an old method 
by which the human mind corrupts itself— 
had as its natural consequence an anti- 
political kind of politics. Rips in the social 
fabric, economic troubles, decay in institu- 
tions of learning, weakness in the Defense 
Establishment, cracks in the alliance—these 
were dealt with either by walking away from 
them entirely, or in ways that compounded 
existing troubles. 

With the White House as the stylesetter, 


sentimentalism displaced argument. The 
will to believe displaced proofs. Personal 
magic displaced the rule of reason. Ad- 


ministration displaced policy purposes. 
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Heady sensations displaced critical intelli- 
gence. The retreat into privacy displaced a 
life in the public forum. The freedom to 
act politically, to seek the good of democratic 
opportunities, seemed limited to the act of 
hiring a group of managers to manage the 
people. Good intentions, to be _ sure, 
abounded on every side. But even when the 
best was attempted, either the springs of 
the transaction were hidden from public 
view, or the act was announced as an ac- 
complished fact—as if the world itself had 
arrived at a stage where the people could 
not be trusted to govern their own interests 
in it. 

To say that this is the legacy of the Eisen- 
hower Presidency is not to say that all would 
now be easy for Mr. Kennedy if only our 
constitutional morality was in good health. 
Even then, in domestic matters, he would 
be strained to bridge the gap between his 
own Presidential constituency formed by 
voters on a nationwide basis and a rival 
congressional constituency entrenched be- 
hind the rural-ridden mechanism of the 
Congress. Even then, in matters of foreign 
policy, he would be strained to bridge the 
gap between the physical ability of the 
United States to have its way in matters of 
war and peace, and the ability of other na- 
tion-states to deny the United States the 
objects on which it would exercise its will. 

There was a time, perhaps as late as 1945, 
when the options with respect to the issue 
of war and peace seemed to reside mainly in 
the hands of the United States. The politi- 
cal question presenting itself was whether 
or not we would wish to intervene in, and 
so decide, a particular case or controversy. 
This is no longer so. On the one side, our 
options cannot go beyond those permitted 
to us by the coalition of nation-states in 
which we are, of necessity, a member. On 
the other side, there is arrayed against us 
the countervailing physical power of the 
Communist-bloc states, and the intervening 
political power of the so-called neutralist or 
uncommitted nation-states. In combina- 
tion, these elements render obsolete the 
agreeable notion that if only we choose to 
act we can, in our own good time, and on 
our own terms, settle all earthly troubles. 
The new truth is that we are now only one 
of many lords of the universe, and in our 
contests with the other lords, we are in for 
our own share of profound frustration. 

Difficulties of the kind just mentioned 
would harass the new administration even 
if it worked in the context of a healthy and 
vigorous constitutional morality. But the 
natural difficulties President Kennedy would 
face are now compounded by the dulling of 
the Nation’s political sensibilities during the 
Eisenhower years. Indifference, not-seeing, 
sentimentalism, privacy, noncommitment, 
and, above all, managerialism still hang like 
a@ curtain of brass over the American earth. 
And the problem Mr. Kennedy faces of stir- 
ring things up outside Washington—in order 
to stir them up inside the legislative order 
in Washington—is as difficult as trying to 
breathe through brass. 

There can be no criticism of Mr. Kennedy’s 
own efforts to stir things up in case-by-case 
situations. His inaugural address did honor 
to the power of human speech. His state 
of the Union message was the first true in- 
ventory in 8 years of where the Nation 
stood. The 20-odd policy statements he 
has issued have all been carefully docu- 
mented and cogently argued. He has re- 
stored gallantry to politics, along with some 
gayety. He has been careful to avoid need- 
less irritations in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, while making it plain that he will 
not rattle under pressure. 

Within the Executive order proper, he has 
been, in ways that have been widely re- 
ported, a one-man revolution. His appoint- 
ments have regenerated the human quality 
of a President’s chief aids. He has swept 
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away the clutter of interagency committees 
piled up by the Eisenhower Presidency. He 
has, as the Constitution intended, reunited 
power and responsibility in the person of 
the President. He has shown himself a mas- 
ter of detail, and a restless searcher for the 
truth about the things into which a man in 
his position ought to inquire. In these and 
in similar ways, he has more than silenced 
his election-time critics who said that he was 
not to be trusted with the Presidency be- 
cause he lacked executive experience. From 
a purely managerial standpoint, it is doubt- 
ful whether he has any equal in the modern 
history of the Presidency. 

If the public sense that this is so accounts 
for much of Mr. Kennedy’s popularity, as I 
believe it does, one would be warranted in 
saying something further: To the extent that 
the basis for the President’s popularity 
sprouts from the same management root of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s own popularity, it affirms 
the continued dominance of the managerial 
values that came prominently to the front 
in the years 1953-60. The Nation, that is, 
is content and asks for nothing more from 
a President than that he should seek the 
possible instead of the good, let the part pass 
for the whole, manipulate rather than cre- 
ate, make workability the mark of truth, 
usefulness the test of value, and efficiency 
the proof of value. 

From this follows a cruel argument which 
threatens to catch the Kennedy administra- 
tion—and the Nation—in its net. First, the 
more the Nation is indifferent to the need 
of self-education by joining in the decisions 
about its own political affairs, the less is it 
inclined to join Mr. Kennedy in any kind 
of purposeful political dialog. The less 
it is inclined to do that, the more does it 
force Mr. Kennedy to adhere to the work of 
management and not to step forward into 
the realm of creative politics. And the more 
it does this to him, the less inclined is the 
Nation to ask why its own direct involvement 
in the political process is necessary, when 
Mr. Kennedy is skillfully managing things 
all by himself. 

Can President Kennedy break out of this 
vicious circle, and lead the Nation out of it 
with him? His desire to do so is abundantly 
present. The question is how. Minute fac- 
tual knowledge, however indispensable to the 
political process, will not lead the way out 
of the circle. Nor does the way out lie by way 
of case-to-case pragmatic judgments, how- 
ever indispensable these, too, also are to the 
political process. The way out, if there is 
one at all, must begin with a restoration of 
the Nation’s political mentality as a whole— 
with a restoration of its power to interpret 
the events affecting its interests, to care that 
a correct interpretation be given to them, and 
to be ever watchful of how the interpretation 
agreed upon is carried out by the chief officers 
of the Government. The way out, in short, 
is to revitalize American society so that its 
own political health can restore the health 
of the American state. 

If this is agreed to, then a final thing 
remains to be said. Perhaps Mr. Kennedy 
has not exhausted all his Presidential means 
to reawaken in the Nation a sense of its 
existence as a community of men sharing a 
common destiny. Perhaps an updated re- 
sort to the device of the fireside chat can win 
@ greater degree of national assent to his 
purposes, where that assent is now confined 
primarily to his person. Yet the work of 
social reawakening in so vast a country as 
the United States goes beyond the power of 
any one man, even if that man is the 
President. 

The work of social reawakening is every- 
one’s task. It is the task of every teacher, 
every magazine and newspaper editor, writer, 
clergyman, poet, dramatist, novelist, every 
leader in the economic, scientific, and tech- 
nological realm of our communal life. All 
these now stand apart from each other, so 
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that each tends to sound tunelessly like an 
unattended harp when a draft of wind 
Sweeps across its strings. There must in- 
stead be a mutual seeking for one another's 
spirit; a new conversation where each talks 
to the other; and by talking, ignites the 
spark that brings a self-sustaining social 
flame into being. 

All of us in our own way must place our- 
selves under the injunction of a law Solon 
once gave to the Athenian people. Peace 
and order in the community, he said, are 
goods ardently to be desired. But if there 
should be a division of opinion among the 
people about where the best interest of the 
community lies, then the man who does not 
take sides in that division shall be punished. 
For, said Solon, such a man places himself 
above the human community on a plane 
reserved for the gods, and thus is guilty of 
blasphemy. 





U.S. POLICY AND SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, the 
May 1 issue of the New Leader contains 
another article—this one by Edward P. 
Morgan—which also seems to me to re- 
fiect an unusually perceptive view of the 
current scene. 

Mr. Morgan has identified the central 
problem which confronts us in devising 
policies to govern our relations with the 
nations of Latin America: How can we 
stand for social revolution in this hemi- 
sphere in the best sense, without com- 
munism attached? 

I ask that this article may be printed 
in full at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

U.S. PoLticy AND SocraL REVOLUTION 
(By Edward P, Morgan) 

The forces of history seem to have a way 
sometimes of manipulating figures on the 
current scene with such a dramatic flair that 
the effect is more like a bad television script 
than reality. Consider the following se- 
quence: 

Two years ago last week, the main attrac- 
tion at the annual gathering of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington was a _ beatnik-looking character 
dressed in a beard and army fatigues. His 
name was Fidel Castro. He was fighting for 
the acceptance and support of his 3-month- 
old revolutionary regime in Cuba. A year 
ago, the featured speaker at the same ASNE 
convention was a man fighting for his politi- 
cal future in a crucial primary in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Last week these same two men were back 
in the same hall, John F. Kennedy in person 
as President of the United States and Castro, 
despite the mystery over his actual where- 
abouts and condition, as a symbol of a wid- 
ening threat to the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere. Though one man was present 
in the trim if somewhat tired flesh and the 
other was there only in defiant spirit, there 
was a portentous clash between them. 

In a limited sense, Castro, or at least the 
regime with his name, had already won this 
first encounter by crushing rebel resistance 
before the President was able to confirm to 
the editors that the news was bad. But 
since there are bound to be future collisions 
between Washington and Havana, it be- 
hooves us to examine the prospects carefully. 

The President’s brief remarks were widely 
hailed as a “fighting speech, laying it on the 
line.” Indeed it was and indeed it did. Our 
restraint against intervention is not inex- 
haustible. Our other Latin American neigh- 
bors have got to get more of a move on to 
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help us fight the incursions of communism 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Kennedy finished with a pledge which 
brought the editors to their feet in a stirring 
ovation. “As President of the United 
States,” he said, “I am determined upon our 

tem’s survival and success, regardless of 
the cost and regardless of the peril.” 

These are brave and obviously sincere 
words. But under what circumstances 
should we Americans be prepared to inter- 
vene and to what ends? I have a very un- 
comfortable feeling that we have not really 
thought these questions through, that our 
basic ambitions are limited to heaving the 
Communists out of the hemisphere—a man- 
sized job in itself—and reestablishing a kind 
of stability that will make travel safe for 
US. tourists and investments safe for US. 
dollars. 

If this is our objective, and we intervene 
on this pretext, however camouflaged the 
action may be in lofty language, then we 
deserve to be accused of some latter-day 
imperialism. Under such conditions, there 
will be grounds for saying that we have 
tacitly Khrushchev’s concept of 
dividing the world into spheres of influ- 
ence—Cuba would lie in our sphere and Laos 
and Berlin in his. 

But if our objective is larger than anti- 
communism, how much larger is it? “It is 
clear,”” the President told the editors, “that 
the forces of communism are not to be under- 
estimated, in Cuba or anywhere in the world.” 
When one European diplomat heard that, he 
remarked, “I wish he had added that the 
forces of social revolution are not to be un- 
derestimated either, and that U.S. policy 
is identified with them.” 

There, perhaps, is a key to the problem. 
Events are moving so swiftly that in some 
cases military opposition to the Communists 
seems the only way out. However, Presi- 
dent Kennedy warned that it should now 
be clear that traditional military postures— 
armies prepared to cross borders, missiles 
poised for flight—are no longer enough. “‘We 
intend to reexamine and reorient our 
forces * * * and our institutions,” he said. 
“We intend to intensify our efforts for a 
struggle in many ways more difficult than 
war.” 

If this statement signifies anything in our 
relation to the crisis in Latin America, it 
means that we must stand for social revolu- 
tion in this hemisphere in the best sense— 
without communism attached. It is highly 
doubtful that Congress is prepared to go 
this far. It is highly doubtful that it would 
embrace and endorse Castro’s expropriation 
of plantations and making landowners of 
the peasants, even if the Kremlin had never 
been heard of in Cuba. Yet if we do not 
meet the Communists with something better 
in the dynamics and dynamism of change, we 
will surely be left behind in the struggle 
for men’s minds. 





PREVALENT THEORIES FOR KEEP- 
ING THE PEACE—THEIR LIMITA- 
TIONS AND CHANCES OF SUC- 
CESS 


Mr. MOSS. Madam President, about 
3 weeks ago the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania  ([Mr. 
CiarK] delivered a very penetrating and 
significant address to the Norwegian 
Parliament—Storting—sitting in Oslo, 
Norway. 

I believe the address of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was of particular 
Significance preceding, as it did, the 
— of the NATO Community in 

oO. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of the distinguished Senator from 
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Pennsylvania be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK 
TO NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT (STORTING), 
Town HALL, Osto, Norway, Apru 21, 
1961 

I 


A parliamentarian from an Atlantic Com- 
munity nation can receive no greater honor 
than to be asked to speak to the Parlia- 
ment of a long-time, trusted ally in the 
community. I am deeply appreciative of 
the privilege you have conferred on me to- 
day and the challenging opportunity to 
discuss with you a topic of basic, common 
concern—world peace through world law. 

Western parliamentarians are subject to 
@ strange conflict when we speak about ad- 
vancing the rule of law in the international 
community. As legislators, especially those 
of us who are lawyers, we are keenly aware 
of the essential role of law in the peaceful 
development of our national and local com- 
munities. 

As politicians, however, serving at the 
will of free peoples, we must be conscious 
of the ever-present pulls of parochialism 
and nationalism and the widely-held pop- 
ular view that the cession of any sovereign 
national right is wrong. This conventional 
thinking makes it difficult for us to face 
up to the patent need for a sound legal 
basis for international relations. 

I would like to speak today about some 
prevalent theories for keeping the peace, 
their limitations and chances of success: 
First, certain nonlegal theories; and sec- 
ond, those based on advancing peace 
through law by means of U.N. Charter re- 
view or the creation of new international 
peace-keeping machinery concomitant with 
general disarmament. I will conclude with 
a few suggestions for parliamentary initia- 
tive in promoting world peace through world 
law. 

Ir 


A large, and presently dominant, body of 
opinion in my country holds that the peace 
and security of the Western World will con- 
tinue indefinitely to depend, as it does to- 
day, on the maintenance of the delicate bal- 
ance of terror of the armed forces of the 
East and the West to deter aggressions. 
Those who place their faith in the balance 
of power usually fall into two main group- 
ings. 

One school believes that war can be 
prevented by amassing an overwhelming 
force of mobile, nuclear-powered, intercon- 
tinental and intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, capable of air, land, sea and under- 
water launching, technically equal or slightly 
superior to any opponent’s or group of op- 
ponents’ forces and sufficient in destructive 
power to deter any serious aggression. These 
strategists, by and large, see little need for 
maintaining large conventional forces since 
they feel the massive deterrent power of the 
West will forestall all open armed aggression 
by the Communists for fear of triggering an 
all-out response. 

The massive deterrent theory would appear 
to have several massive flaws. It ignores 
the unmistakable historic lesson that power 
balances tend to become imbalances. 
Weapons breed counterweapons. Military 
scientific breakthroughs result in intensified 
new research and development programs 
which lead, in turn to new breakthroughs 
and new and more destructive weapons sys- 
tems. Neither side dares to pause in the race 
to achieve more effective means of annihila- 
tion. Acceptance of the power balance de- 
terrent theory condemns us to an arms race 
without end which would become ever more 
consuming and debilitating. The present 
arms expenditure of all nations, now totally a 
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staggering $100 billion annually, would in- 
evitably double and redouble with the grow- 
ing complexity of future weaponry. In- 
creasing expenditures for arms would surely 
prevent adequate assistance of underde- 
veloped countries and assure the continua- 
tion of desperately depressed living stand- 
ards there. 

The possibility of war set off accidentally 
in response to spurious electronic alarms or 
intentionally by the mentally deranged or 
malevolent who may control nuclear 
weapons, Clearly grows with increasing arms 
preparedness. The military planners 
usually say that this danger is slight (1) 
because the latest deployed or tested 
weapons, such as Polaris submarines and 
roving railroad-based, solid-fuel Minuteman 
ICBM’s permit a delayed response and an 
opportunity to check on the authenticity of 
the warning signals, and (2) because no 
nuclear attack could be launched without 
attack signals from two or more responsible 
sources. The new US. Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, does not take this possibility 
of accidental war so lightly. He stated 
earlier this month that in the “present state 
of the art” of electronic and other types of 
warning system, the United States cannot be 
“wholly sure of unambiguous warning.” 

A tacit admission of the weakness of the 
superpower balance theory is the small but 
influential faction of military thinkers who 
belicve that thermonuclear war may not be 
deterrable and who plan and write about 
waging and winning such a war. 

These strategists think that the enemy in 
such a war will concentrate its fire on our 
nuclear striking force in order to receive the 
fewest blows in return, and that we in turn 
will retaliate, or strike first if we have proof 
positive that a strike is coming, at the 
enemy's nuclear firing points. Because of 
the recognized difficulty of searching out and 
destroying mobile enemy firing targets, this 
type of war is expected to last for a consid- 
erable period of time until one side or the 
other reduces the firepower of its opponent 
below the threshold of endurance. Al- 
though the enemy is expected, ironically, to 
stick to the rules of the game and not fire 
at unarmed population centers, it is be- 
lived that the United States would sustain 
30 million casualties in this sort of en- 
counter, even if proposed vast underground 
shelter systems were constructed. 

In addition to the other objections already 
cited, this strategy, of course, suffers from a 
fatal internal inconsistency. Far from de- 
terring a potential enemy the preparations 
necessary to fight such a war, including the 
movement of people into costly underground 
cities, would be an open invitation for a first 
strike by the enemy and if preemption ever 
became accepted doctrine, the dangers of 
accidental warfare would increase geometri- 
cally. The demoralizing effect of making 
such preparations and the question of 
whether any viable government entity would 
remain to proffer surrender after such a war 
raise further unanswered questions. 

Another school of military thought, some- 
times called the combined-deterrent theory, 
holds that thermonuclear world war would 
be too destructive for any nation to seri- 
ously contemplate launching; that such 
total war would be deterred more effectively 
by increasing its terror to the ultimate de- 
gree, by improving the accuracy of the means 
of delivery and by achieving invulnerability 
of firing points. Old-fashioned, conven- 
tional wars and foreign-supported revolu- 
tions in limited theaters, these people 
believe, represent the greatest danger. 
Without a marked build-up of conventional 
forces to deter them, small wars will con- 
tinue and we must be prepared to fight them 
since they will not be deterred by threat of 
an all-out response which no state would 
rationally be e to make because of 
its self-destructive effect. 
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Thus the spread of nuclear weapons to 
reliable allies is accepted by the combined- 
deterrent theorists as merely enhancing the 
deterrence against all-out nuclear war. 
Likewise the deployment of small tactical 
atomic weapons and certain incapacitating 
bacteriological and chemical weapons among 
Western armies is usually defended as pro- 
viding a better deterrence against small wars. 

Added to the objections alreadys stated 
to the massive-deterrent view, all of which 
are applicable here, the combined-deterrent 
theory (which would clearly involve greatly 
increased arms expenditures) suffers from 
other basic defects, and offers little hope as 
a means of achieving international stability. 
Deployment of tactical atomic weapons 
or gasses by one side clearly invites their 
deployment by the other. Use by one side 
virtually compels their use by the other, 
or its allies. Escalation, or use of larger 
and larger nuclear weapons and more lethal 
gasses in retaliation, would almost certainly 
occur. 

Those who do not quail at the thought of 
nuclear weapons in the hands of reliable 
allies are seldom sanguine when reminded 
of published intelligence estimates that the 
Chinese Communists will explode their first 
nuclear device in the next 2 or 3 years. C. P. 
Snow, the eminent English scientist-novelist, 
stated on a recent US. lecture tour: “Within 
at most 6 years, China and several other 
states will have a stock of nuclear bombs. 
Within, at the most 10 years, some of these 
bombs are going off.” 

Yet another school which thinks in terms 
of military solutions to international dis- 
putes places reliance on arms-controls 
measures, designed to remove some of the 
guesswork in the power balance game by 
permitting control teams from each of the 
armed camps to inspect part or all of the 
other’s terrain, and verify the types and 
quantities of weapons at the disposal of the 
adversary, thus contributing to maintenance 
of an actual balance of forces at a less ad- 
vanced, or even a reduced level of arma- 
ments. Arms control proposals are some- 
times coupled with suggestions for 
establishing atom-free or arms-free zones 
in which weapons would be proscribed 
entirely. 

Proponents of arms control generally de- 
ride disarmament as a practical solution 
until major East-West political differences 
have been settled. They assert that the 
tensions of the world do not result from 
the arms race, but from the unresolved politi- 
cal disputes between the free and the Com- 
munist worlds. To disarm before settling 
the quarrels which led us to arm in the first 
place, they say, is both illogical and 
dangerous. 

Needless to say, many of the objections 
voiced to the military theories outlined 
above, such as continuing scientific break- 
throughs, cost of maintenance, and acci- 
dental war—are fully applicable to arms 
control measures as well. Such measures, 
without achieving substantial reduction in 
arms, eliminate neither the cost nor the 
threat of the arms race. The intricacy of 
inspection facilities required to ascertain 
that arms are kept at agreed, balanced levels, 
would surely be as great as that proposed in 
disarmament plans. The Soviets’ reluctance 
to open their society to international mon- 
itoring and inspection teams without a gen- 
eral disarmament agreement has been sadly 
emphasized by the discouraging backtrack- 
ing by Mr. Tsarapkin at the Geneva test ban 
talks in the last few weeks. 

The argument that political settlement 
must precede disarmament is as senseless as 
the argument about the chicken and the egg. 
It doesn’t matter which comes first. Both 
problems must be attacked without delay. 
Of course, we must seek solutions to political 
problems such as Berlin, Laos, the Congo, and 
the Chinese offshore islands. But we must 
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also seek disarmament under sound and en- 
forcible agreements because the very ex- 
istence of thermonuclear weapons systems 
is the source of serious international ten- 
sions. As Senator HuMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
chairman of the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee, has said, “the arms race has taken 
on a life and a will of its own.” 

At the other extreme of public opinion on 
ways to achieve world peace, there are in 
the United States, in Norway, and elsewhere, 
respected members of the community who 
are convinced that war in any form in the 
nuclear age is unthinkable; that the West- 
ern World must lead the rest of the globe 
away from the holocaust of a third world 
war by undertaking to disarm unilaterally 
and to turn our arms resources to humani- 
tarian ends at home and abroad; that if we 
do disarm in this manner the pressures on 
the Communist bloc to do likewise will be 
too great to withstand, and the Soviet and 
Chinese leaders, it is thought, will have to 
follow suit. 

Without disparaging this point of view in 
any way, because the good people who favor 
unilateral disarmament have a noble view 
of mankind, I fear that human nature, East- 
West distrust and almost universal habits of 
thinking in terms of military solutions can- 
not be eliminated solely by setting a peace- 
ful example. The West is not ready to take 
actions involving such risks, and if it were, it 
would take a bold prophet to say the East 
would follow its lead. But even assuming 
that the good example were followed and 
swords were beaten into plowshares, the 
world would be without any peace-keeping 
sanctions or enforcement machinery. Any 
one of the 120 nations, which retained or ac- 
quired nuclear weapons, and reverted to 
aggression against another would have an 
enormous advantage. Engrained hostilities, 
such as those entertained by the Arabs and 
Israelis, and long-held doctrines about the 
duty to export revolution would have to be 
cast aside. 

I confess to a more Hobbesian view of our 
species than one which would count on the 
sudden arrival of the millenium. 
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Common to all of the views discussed so 
far—those who put their faith in unlimited 
arms, unilateral disarmament, and controlled 
power balances, is failure to consider seriously 
another alternative for achieving peace: The 
cession of sufficient authority and power to 
an international organization to allow it to 
maintain the peace. 

And this is hardly a cause for wonder, 
since our entire orientation since the Middle 
Ages has been to think of nation-state 
solutions to international disputes. Even 
today, as some persons in the older states 
have come to realize, the illusions and lim- 
itations of unfettered national sovereignty, 
the newly-emergent states of the Southern 
Hemisphere are gripped with the full fer- 
vor of nationalism, just as we were in earlier 
times. 

The sheer magnitude of the problems of 
establishing genuine international author- 
ity to prevent war begets inertia and diffi- 
dence about seeking its achievement. 

And yet if the alternatives to seeking the 
rule of law in the international community 
are as bleak as I have indicated, and time 
is as short as the scientists predict, seek 
world law we must, and soon, or we ignore 
the plain duty history has imposed on this 
generation of leaders. 

Two paths to the goal of world péace 
through world law have been suggested: To 
strengthen the United Nations and vest in 
it the authority and power to prevent war; 
secondly, to vest such prerogatives in a 
new international entity. 

Reason and experience indicate that every 
possible method of strengthening the au- 
thority of the United Nations by the process 
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of charter review should be exhausted be- 
fore the formation of a new organization 
was attempted. With all of its inherent de- 
fects, the U.N. has been the best hope for 
peace we have had in many crises during 
the last 16 years. A forum where spokesmen 
of nations, no matter how hostile, can 
speak out their differences in the calming 
presence of other national representatives 
whose tempers are not inflamed, has pro- 
vided an all-important safety valve for na- 
tional emotions what might otherwise have 
exploded on several occasions. The U.N.’s 
actions in the Congo, with all of the prob- 
lems that remain, still demonstrate an en- 
couraging evolution of U.N. executive au- 
thority under the most trying conditions. 

And yet the limitations of U.N. operations 
under the present charter, drafted before 
the nuclear age, are equally clear; perhaps 
more so to the friends of the U.N. than to 
its opponents. The veto, used almost 100 
times since 1946, makes the U.N. totally in- 
effective in the big power disputes which 
most endanger peace. Even after the admis- 
sion of 20 nations last fall, almost a billion 
persons (one-third of the earth’s popu- 
lation) in 30 countries, are still not 
represented in U.N. councils. The one-vote- 
per-member rule governing Assembly consid- 
erations permits the 50 smallest countries 
with a total population of less than 200 mil- 
lion to outvote the 49 largest states with 1.5 
billion people. 

Because my Government had no current, 
position papers representing the best think- 
ing in the United States on ways to 
strengthen the United Nations, I submitted 
a resolution in the Senate last year, spon- 
sored by more than a quarter of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, including our new Presi- 
dent, calling for U.N. Charter review studies 
at the highest level of our Government and 
an affirmative position by the United States 
at the next biennial meeting of the U.N. 
Committee of the Whole to consider the 
convening of a charter review conference. 

Fortunately, a detailed plan for charter 
review and revision does exist. In a work 
of the first importance, Grenville Clark, Esq., 
and Prof. Louis B. Sohn set forth the results 
of 9 years of research on this problem in 
“World Peace Through World Law,” pub- 
lished by the Harvard Press in 1958 and since 
then reprinted and published in a dozen 
languages. 

The Clark-Sohn book comprises a set of 
precise and interrelated proposals’ to 
strengthen the authority of the United Na- 
tions to prevent war. At any place at which 
the question of charter review is approached 
the book sets forth carefully drawn sugges- 
tions for strengthening the powers of the 
U.N. needed to keep the peace. 

The book’s basic theme is that genuine 
peace will not be achieved unless there is an 
effective system of enforcible world law. 
Such a system would include (a) clearly 
stated laws applicable to all nations and 
persons prohibiting the use of force in inter- 
national relations; (b) world judicial tribu- 
nals to interpret and apply the law, and 
mediation and conciliation facilities to ad- 
just disputes between states; (c) a perma- 
nent world police force, composed of volun- 
teers rather than national contingents, with 
careful safeguards against subordination to 
the will of any one nation or group of na- 
tions but capable of forestalling or suppress- 
ing illegal use of force between any powers; 
(da) total and complete disarmament by each 
nation in phased, inspected stages down to 
the levels needed to maintain internal order 
under effective international control; (e) 4 
revenue system sufficient to meet current ex- 
penditures and the proposed increased ex- 
penditures with taxes apportioned among the 
states on the basis of ability to pay; and (f) 
expanded authority to channel economic and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped areas. 
U.N. membership would be made as nearly 
universal as possible. 
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Conversely the increased powers of the 
U.N. proposed in the Clark-Sohn plan would 
be limited strictly to matters directly related 
to the maintenance of peace and all other 
powers would be reserved expressly to the 
nations and their peoples. 

It is painfully clear that the development 
within the U.N. framework of world execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative machinery 
capable of preventing war would require 
numerous, fundamental: changes in the 
structure of the world organization as we 
now know it. 

While the obstacles are enormous and pos- 
sibly insurmountable, it is interesting to 
note that both the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recog- 
nized officially for the first time in the year 
1960, after the summit collapse, the need 
for fundamental U.N. revision or reinforce- 
ment in the event of general disarmament. 

On June 2, 1960, the Soviet position put 
forward at the 10-nation disarmament talks 
in Geneva, stated that in the final stage of 
disarmament “measures for preserving peace 
and security in accordance with the U.N. 
Charter shall be implemented. States shall 
undertake to place at the disposal of the 
Security Council, when necessary, forma- 
tions from the contingents of police-mili- 
tia—remaining at the disposal of the states.”’ 

The Western position put forward by the 
United States on June 27, stated that “an 
international peace force, within the United 
Nations, shall be progressively established 
and maintained with agreed personnel 
strength and armaments sufficient to pre- 
serve world peace when general and com- 
plete disarmament is achieved.” 

True, the 10-nation talks broke off in 
June, and last September, Premier Khru- 
shchev, goaded by reverses in the Congo and 
the Communists’ continuing minority posi- 
tion in the U.N., launched his attack on the 
Secretary-General and more basically on the 
U.N.’s slowly evolving executive power to act 
in time of crisis. 

And yet the very virulence of the Soviet 
attack on the U.N. and the more recent, dis- 
appointingly derogatory remarks about the 
U.N. by President de Gaulle, should invite 
constructive proposals for betterment of the 
U.N, by other governments. Let us not be 
lured into defending a status quo we know 
to be inadequate merely because of attacks 
from other quarters. 

On the positive side of the ledger, the 
tentative agreement, subject to an under- 
standing on the number of participants, to 
resume general disarmament talks next 
August 1, is encouraging. It is to be hoped 
that Western leaders will heed the nearly 
unanimous advise of the scientists and seek 
Peiping’s participation in these talks, since 
failure to do so would make any disarma- 
ment agreement meaningless. 

It should also be recalled that the Soviets’ 
last utterance concerning U.N. reinforce- 
ment in the event of disarmament, made 
after the attack on the Secretary-General, 
did not retreat from their earlier position. 
The draft resolution submitted by the 
US.S.R. to the first political committee of 
the 15th General Assembly of the United 
Nations on October 13, 1960, read, in part, 
as follows: 

“Under conditions of general and complete 

ent the necessary measures shall 
be adopted, in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations, for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and secu- 
rity, including an undertaking by states to 
make available to the Security Council, 
where necessary, units from the contingents 
of police retained by states for maintaining 
internal order and insuring the personal 
security of citizens.” 

The vagueness and incompleteness of 
these proposals by both sides is apparent. I 
am glad to say that the Government of the 
United States since the change of adminis- 
trations in January has undertaken as part 
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of its preparations for the resumption of dis- 
armament talks next summer to restudy and 
refine our objectives for the peace-keeping 
machinery needed in the event of disarma- 
ment. 

Surely if there is a key to the achievement 
of world peace through world law it lies in 
disarmament. The leaders of East, West, and 
neutral blocs have expressed their agreement 
repeatedly that disarmament is the No. 1 
problem facing the world today. The 
representatives of all member states of the 
United Nations have twice expressed a similar 
view without dissent. 

And yet with all the lipservice given to the 
need for disarmament to avoid war, distress- 
ingly little thought has been given to the 
obvious need to build up, concomitant with 
the disarmament process, an international 
authority capable of maintaining peace 
under law. 

Ideas must come from all quarters where 
the need for peace through law is understood 
and appreciated. Surely the citizens of the 
United States and Russia can claim no mo- 
nopoly here. Indeed, by virtue of the history 
of the cold war, proposals from other nations, 
even though committed to East or West, 
would be far more apt to provide the basis 
for agreements acceptable to both sides. 

The March 17 communique of the British 
Commonwealth prime ministers is particu- 
larly noteworthy in this regard: “At the ap- 
propriate (disarmament) stage, a substantial 
and adequately armed military force should 
be established, to prevent aggression and 
enforce observance of the disarmament 
agreement; and an international authority 
should be created, in association with the 
United Nations to control this force and to 
insure that it is not used for any purpose 
inconsistent with the charter.” 
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Western parliamentarians, intimately 
schooled in the legal foundation of peace in 
our own communities, bear a heavy respon- 
sibility in educating, first ourselves, and then 
others in the fundamental need for and basis 
of a sound legal order in the international 
community. 

Is it possible to say today that there is a 
consensus in the Storting or in the Congress 
about the probable results of the current 
nuclear arms race; the need for total and 
permanent disarmament; the need to 
strengthen the United Nations authority to 
prevent war or to establish new international 
peace-keeping machinery? 

I regret to say the answer is negative in 
each instance as far as the Congress of the 
United States is concerned. 

I leave with you a few suggestions for 
legislative initiative in this area. 

Clearly the first need is for wider under- 
standing of the facts. Two years ago I helped 
to establish an informal committee called 
Members of Congress for World Peace 
Through the Rule of Law. Our group, which 
has numbered from 15 to 40 Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
meets at irregular intervals to hear speakers, 
experts in foreign policy planning, disarma- 
ment, the U.N. and related fields discuss long- 
range goals and to question the speakers. 
Mr. John McCloy, the President’s chief dis- 
armament adviser, met with our group yes- 
terday. Ambassador Stevenson will be our 
guest early next month. Plans to hold such 
briefings on a more regular and intensive 
basis are being explored. 

I have consulted with some of the new 
Officials at our State Department and other 
U.N. experts about the reintroduction of the 
Charter Review resolution referred to earlier, 
broadened perhaps to authorize top-level 
executive studies of new international peace- 
keeping machinery to fit in with staged 
disarmament plans as well as U.N. revision 
depending on which is found to be the most 
hopeful way to proceed. The resolution 
should be ready for introduction shortly. 
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At a later date, when our views about 
world law in a disarmed or disarming world 
are more advanced, it may become timely to 
propose by congressional resolution or by en- 
couragement of executive action, the hold- 
ing of an informal East-West meeting of 
political scientists to consider the need for 
a strong international legal authority to 
prevent war. It seems relevant to recall 
that a similar informal meeting of nuclear 
physicists from eight countries at Geneva in 
the summer of 1958 resulted in the statement 
of understanding about the feasibility and 
means of stopping nuclear tests and led to 
the three-power test ban talks. Such a 
gathering, free from the rigid offer and 
counteroffer procedure at formal interna- 
tional gatherings, seems far better adapted 
to result in productive proposals in largely 
unexplored fields. This may be the only 
means, to borrow a phrase used by Prime 
Minister Macmillan in the United States 
earlier this month, “for political men to 
match the successes of scientific men.” 

In my country the main legislative task 
is to promote and encourage bold executive 
leadership in attacking the all-important 
long-range problems of achieving world 
peace; to create a legislative climate of opin- 
ion sympathetic to such leadership; and to 
use the forums at our disposal to foster pub- 
lic understanding of the problems and a 
public demand for their solution. 

None of these suggestions or any others 
designed to promote world peace through 
enforceable world law may work. The arms 
race may have gone too far to be reversed. 
The political scientists lag so far behind the 
scientists and militarists that they may 
never be able to catch up by meeting the 
challenge to devise an acceptable world legal 
order in the nuclear age. Maintenance of 
an East-West power balance in an ever ac- 
celerating, increasingly more consuming and 
dangerous arms race may be the best objec- 
tive of mankind in the future. If so, the 
sooner we establish that fact the better, be- 
cause the military effort we will have to 
make to keep the race in balance in coming 
years as well as the risks of failure will be 
stupendous. 

But challenges. are made to be picked up. 
Surely the challenge to design and present 
to the world a legal system of controlled dis- 
armament and international peace-keeping 
machinery which provides greater security 
for all than the present uneasy truce based 
on the balance of terror, is worthy of man’s 
best efforts. There is much common ground 
to build on here—the common hopes and 
aspirations of people everywhere for a just 
and lasting peace. 

President Kennedy sounded the call in his 
inaugural address in these words: “Let both 
sides, for the first time, formulate serious 
and precise proposals for the inspection and 
control of arms—and bring the absolute 
power to destroy other nations under the 
absolute control of all nations. Let both 
sides join in creating a new endeavor, not 
a new balance of power, but a new world 
of law, where the strong are just and the 
weak secure and the peace preserved.” 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar beginning with page 2 un- 
der “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair) laid before the 
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Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 


(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Fern V. Miller, of Colorado, to be Superin- 
tencent of the Mint of the United States at 
Denver. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Wesley H. Petrie, of Hawaii, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Hawaii; 

Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Okla- 
homa; 

Joseph F. Radigan, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Vermont; 

B. Andrew Potter, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Okla- 
homa; and 

Joseph Peter Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Ohio. 

By Mr. KEFPAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Cato Ellis, of Tennessee, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Tennessee; and 

John H. Reddy, of Tennessee, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Joseph C. Swidler, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission. 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

William L. Batt, Junior, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Area Redevelopment Administrator in 
the Department of Commerce. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with page 
2, under “New Reports.” 





WORLD SCIENCE-PAN PACIFIC EX- 
POSITION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, of Min- 
nesota, to be U.S. Commissioner for the 
World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition, 
now known as Century 21 Exposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





AMBASSADORS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Walworth Barbour to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip W. Bonsal to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the 
Kingdom of Morocco. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of A. S. J. Carnahan to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Sierra 
Leone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert F. Woodward to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America to the Ninth Session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





DIPLCMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the nominations con- 
firmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate return to legis- 
lative session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





FLOOD DAMAGE IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
over the last weekend northern Arkan- 
sas suffered widely scattered flood and 
tornado damage. 

Most severely damaged was the city 
of Harrison, Ark., one of the most pro- 
gressive towns in the State, with a 
population of approximately 6,500 
people. 

Cabell Phillips, in an article which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
‘Wednesday, has eloquently described the 
tragedy of Harrison and the reaction of 
its fine citizens. As he says: 

At 3:20 o’clock last Sunday morning, while 
a@ tornado-whipped thunderstorm lashed the 
heavens, a 10-foot wall of water from rain- 
swollen Crooked Creek roared suddenly 
through the heart of town killing 3 per- 
sons, demolishing 15 homes and out 
or severely crippling 80 percent of the local 
business establishments. 

It was all over by daylight when the 
muddy tide had spent its fury. But what 
the citizens saw when they ventured out- 
doors left them in a state of shock and 
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despair. A dozen buildings either vanished 
wholly or collapsed in piles of rubble; mer- 
chandise, fixtures, furniture, and crumpled 
automobiles strewn in tortured drifts against 
trees, light poles and brick walls; ankle. 
deep mud on the streets and overlaying the 
walls and floors of once-tidy shops, churches, 
and homes. 

Today the people in Harrison are facing 
life again with some return of their accus- 
tomed equanimity. For one thing, the sun 
shone brilliantly in a sky that had remained 
menacingly black through last night, threat- 
ening more rain and possibly tornadoes. 

For another, they had tested the therapy 
of hard work as a cure for despair. The 
very act of digging out, it seemed, had 
brought the indispensable ingredient of hope 
into their lives again. And they had, more- 
over, the assurance that massive help was 
on the way. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article in its entirety be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fioop-Hrr Town Is FicHTING BackK—Har- 
RISON, ARK., Strzzn Diccrne Our, REBOUNDS 
WITH VIGOR 


(By Cabell Phillips) 


HarRISON, ArK., May 9.—This pleasant little 
town in the Ozarks is digging itself out of 
the mud and debris left behind by one of 
the worst natural disasters in western 
Arkansas. 

At 3:20 o’clock last Sunday morning, while 
a tornado-whipped thunderstorm lashed the 
heavens, a 10-foot wall of water from rain- 
swollen Crooked Creek roared suddenly 
through the heart of town killing 3 per- 
sons, demolishing 15 homes, and wiping out 
or severely crippling 80 percent of the local 
business establishments. 

It was all over by daylight when the muddy 
tide had spent its fury. But what the cit- 
izens saw when they ventured outdoors left 
them in a state of shock and despair. A 
dozen buildings either vanished wholly or 
collapsed in piles of rubble; merchandise, 
fixtures, furniture, and crumpled automo- 
biles strewn in tortured drifts against trees, 
light poles, and brick walls; ankle-deep mud 
on the streets and overlaying the walls and 
floors of once-tidy shops, churches, and 
homes. 

SUN SHINES BRILLIANTLY 


Today the people in Harrison are facing 
life again with some return of their accus- 
tomed equanimity. For one thing, the sun 
shone brilliantly in a. sky that had remained 
menacingly black through last night, threat- 
ening more rain and possibly tornadoes. 

For another, they had tested the therapy of 
hard work as a cure for despair. The very 
act of digging out, it seemed, had brought 
the indispensable ingredient of hope into 
their lives again. And they had, moreover, 
the assurance that massive help was on the 
way. 

Today the town elders sat down with 4 
representative of the Small Business Admin- 
istration who laid out for them a program 
of Federal grants and low-interest loans that 
presumably will cover all the costs that. the 
businessmen, the homeowners, and the mu- 
nicipal authorities of Harrison will need to 
rehabilitate themselves—$7 million to $10 
million. The money will start flowing in 
about 2 weeks. 


FED BY THREE TRIBUTARIES 


“I’ve been saying all along that we 
wouldn’t let this thing whip us,” Mayor 
Deane Hester said pridefully afterward. 
“Now I know it. We'll make as fast a come- 
back as any town im the United States. 
That’s the kind of people we are here.” 
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Harrison is ideally situated for just such 


a disaster as it has now experienced. Its 
topography resembles a celery bowl, and the 
town of 6,500 lies in the center of a narrow 
valley with mountains on all sides. 

Crooked Creek, fed by three large tribu- 
taries a few miles upstream, flows southward 
within a block of the town square, The 
creek has acted up before and there has been 
some local agitation for years to get a con- 
servation and flood control project going on 
its watershed. Nothing, however, happened. 

Many here thought apprehensively about 
all of this last weekend when, under almost 
continuous heavy rain for 3 days, the waters 
began to rise. On Saturday local civil 
defense Officials issued a warning about high 
waters, but no one became too alarmed. The 
warnings were repeated in the early evening 
and a few businessmen came downtown just, 
as one of them put it, “to move goods off 
the lower shelves in case some water came 
in under the door.” 

Then at 1:30 o’clock Sunday morning the 
local fire siren began to wail and the town 
came suddenly alive—and frightened. One 
of those was Ben Henley, coproprietor of one 
of Harrison’s largest department stores. 

“When my partner and I got here about 
2 o’clock,” he said yesterday, “water was al- 
ready up into the street and I knew the 
levee up by the high school had either given 
or was about to give away. 

“The first thing we did was to stuff some 
carpeting under the two front doors to keep 
the seepage out. Then, to be on the safe 
side, we started moving stuff toward the 
back and taking clothes off the lower racks.” 

Standing in the midst of the tumbled 
filthy chaos that a few hours before had been 
a neat display of women’s blouses and dress 
goods, he pointed to a rack of men’s suits 
along the wall caked with mud and stuck 
together in a sodden mass, like autumn 
leaves in a gutter. 

“Suddenly,” he went on, “I heard my 
partner yell for me to come help him with 
a door. When I looked, I saw a wall of 
water 4 feet high piled up against the out- 
side of the door. Before I could get to him 
the show windows and the door all gave way 
at once. 

“It just poured in like Niagara. In not 
less than 15 minutes, I’d say, the water was 
10 feet above the floor—you can see the line 
on the wall there—and we decided to get the 
hell out.” 

There were many other incidents of ter- 
ror and heroism that happened Sunday 
night. 

SOME HEROES RECALLED 


“Those fellows with their boat—Ben Gar- 
rison, Harold Holt, and Terry Pillow were 
among them—were the unsung heroes Sun- 
day night,” Mayor Hester recalled today. 

“It took a lot of courage and a lot of skill 
to handle them in that water, what with 
all the debris and the speed of the current. 
If it hadn’t been for them I hate to think 
how many deaths we might have had.” 

Even before the flood had receded the 
work of cleaning up and rehabilitation had 
begun. During the day Sunday a large de- 
tachment of State police moved in to assist 
the local police and sheriff. That evening 
several nearby companies of the National 
Guard had been mustered into service and 
rolled into town with their trucks, bull- 
dozers, water purifiers, and mobile communi- 
cation equipment. Civil defense and Red 
Cross disaster specialists also arrived. 

Flood damage is not insurable. Since 
many of the business concerns affected here 
have suffered total loss of their inventories 
a8 well in some cases as their buildings and 
fixtures, the problem of rehabilitation here 
would be very nearly insuperable, a local 
banker explained, without such Government 
aid as is being offered by the Small Business 
Administration, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
on hearing of this disaster, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, Congressmen MILLs and TRIM- 
BLE, and I wired the Governor assuring 
him our cooperation in obtaining Fed- 
eral assistance. 

I ask unanimous consent that our 
telegram and the Governor’s reply be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


May 8, 1961. 
The Honorable OrvAL FAuBUS, 
Governor of Arkansas, 
Little Rock, Ark.: 

We are distressed to learn of the wide- 
spread flood and tornado damage in our 
State over the weekend. You have our 4s- 
surance of complete cooperation in obtain- 
ing Federal assistance. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senator. 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senator. 
WILBur D. MILLs, 
Member of Congress. 
JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
Member of Congress. 
STATE or ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 8, 1961. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Thank you most 
sincerely for the wire on Monday morning, 
May 8, signed by you, Senator McCLELLAN, 
and Congressmen TRIMBLE and MILLS. 

Everything that can be done is being done 
to assist the people in Harrison, Ark., and 
the victims of other storm-ravaged areas. 

I believe these were the worst floods ever 
to hit some sections of the Ozarks. Not a 
single county road was passable for any dis- 
tance on Sunday and Monday of this week. 
Bridges and culverts were gone, roads were 
blocked with debris and fallen trees, and in 
some places holes 8 to 12 feet deep yawned 
in the roadways. Severe damage was also 
inflicted on State highways and bridges.: 

It will take a great deal of Federal assist- 
ance to restore the roads to a passable con- 
dition. The work of inspection and esti- 
mates as to cost is already going forward. 
The damage also covers areas other than in 
the second and third districts. 

It seems that the sensational news of the 
flash flood in Harrison and the tornadoes ob- 
scured the news of even wider and more ex- 
tensive damage to roads, bridges, crops, etc. 

I know that each of you and all of you 
collectively can be a great deal of help to us 
when the requests are lodged with the proper 
Federal authorities for assistance. 

Most sincerely, 
ORvVAL E. FAvuBUS, 
Governor. 


P.S.—One trucker with a milk route in 
Madison County was unable to pick up and 
deliver the milk for a single farmer on his 
route on Sunday, the day following the worst 
floods. This will give you some idea of the 
extensive damage to roads and highways. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam Presi- 
dent, as the Governor’s reply indicates, 
the damage was much more widespread 
than first indicated. He says: 


I believe these were the worst floods ever 
to hit some sections of the Ozarks. Not a 
single county road in Madison County was 
passable for any distance on Sunday and 
Monday of this week. Bridges and culverts 
were gone, roads were blocked with debris 
and fallen trees, and in some places holes 
8-12 feet deep yawned in the roadways. 
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Severe damage was also inflicted on State 
highways and bridges. 

It seems that the sensational news of the 
flash flood in Harrison and the tornadoes 
obscured the news of even wider and more 
extensive damage to roads, bridges, crops, 
etc. 


We also telegraphed the Honorable 
Frank B, Ellis, Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of our 
telegram and his reply be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

May 8, 1961. 

The Honorable FRANK B. ELLIs, 

Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization, Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your immediate attention to flood 
and tornado disasters in Arkansas the past 
few days. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senator. 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senator. 
WILbBur D. MILLs, 
Member of Congress. 
JAMES W. TRIMBLE, 
Member of Congress. 


ASHTON, Mb., May 9, 1961. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate: 

In response to your telegram concerning 
the recent flood and tornado damage in Ar- 
kansas, our regional director at Denton, 
Tex., has been in close contact with State 
Officials. If a request for Federal assistance 
is made, it will receive our immediate 
attention. 

Frank B. ELLIs, 
Director, OCDM. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have also re- 
ceived a report from the regional office 
of the OCDM which indicates their 
prompt response to our request. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
telegram printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

May 9, 1961. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a result of widespread damages to State 
of Arkansas caused by tornadoes, heavy rain, 
and flood May 6, 7, and 8, representatives of 
this office with members of the bureau of 
public roads and State officials are inspect- 
ing damages throughout area. High waters 
now subsiding and damage information 
now being evaluated. Weather conditions 
much improved. Any pertinent informa- 
tion will be forwarded as received. My rep- 
resentative from this agency coordinating 
our efforts to assist the State is J. B. Gren, 
located in State Civil Defense Office, Con- 
way, Ark. 

Les HOLLAND, 
Deputy Regional Director, OCDM. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I wish to express for the record my ap- 
preciation of this prompt action on the 
part of the OCDM. 

We also telegraphed the Honorable 
John E. Horne, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this mes- 
sage be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

Mar 8, 1961. 
The Honorable Joun E. Horne, 
Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Arkansas received widely scattered flood- 
ing and tornado damage over the weekend. 
We urge you to initiate immediate steps 
looking toward the declaration of the af- 
fected areas as disaster areas for small 
business rehabilitation loans. 

J. W. FuLsricnt, U.SS. 
JouHN L. McCLELian, U.SS. 
Wiisur D. Mrtus, M.C. 
JAMES W. TRIMBLE, M.C. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I also talked with Mr. Horne on the tele- 
phone on Monday morning, asking him 
to look into the situation immediately 
and specifically to send to Harrison Mr. 
Chris W. Ferguson, Dallas Regional Di- 
rector of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, to set up a field office for the 
handling of SBA disaster loan applica- 
tions. 

I wish to express my appreciation and 
commendation to Mr. Horne and his 
agency for their prompt response. With- 
in a very short time, on the same date, 
Mr. Horne declared Baxter, Boone, and 
Marion Counties and all counties adja- 
cent thereto as disaster areas. He 
promptly dispatched Mr. Ferguson to 
Harrison and he arrived the following 
day. I know the citizens of this area are 
deeply appreciative of this action. Its 
importance can be demonstrated by the 
concluding paragraph of the New York 
Times story which I have inserted in 
the Recorp. This paragraph reads as 
follows: 

Flood damage is not insurable. Since many 
of the business concerns affected here have 
suffered total loss of their imventories as 
well in some cases as their buildings and 
fixtures the problem of rehabilitation here 
would be very nearly insuperable, a Iocal 
banker explained, without such Government 
aid as is being offered by the Small Business 
Administration. 


Madam President, these Federal pro- 
grams for relief of disasters are often 
underrated. However, when such a 
disaster occurs, it is a source of comfort 
and encouragement to those of us rep- 
resenting the affected areas, and par- 
ticularly to the people residing there, to 
know that their Federal Government can 
be responsive to their needs. 

Madam President, the disaster at Har- 
rison could have been prevented if the 
proper flood prevention works had been 
installed. In 1958, the Corps of Engi- 
neers made a survey of the feasibility of 
constructing such works, but found that, 
under existing criteria, the project was 
not economically justified. It has taken 
a major disaster costing several lives and 
millions in property damage to prove 
that. this project was needed. Unfor- 
tunately, this is another case of closing 
the barn door after the horse is out. 

It is a prime example of the penny- 
wise, pound-foolish approach which is so 
often taken toward conservation and re- 
source development problems. Nothing 
that is dome now can bring back the 
lives that were lost or the property de- 
stroyed in this disaster. A major nat- 
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ural disaster is a very irretrievable act. 
Perhaps this tragedy may serve a useful 
purpose if it results in focusing addi- 
tional attention on the pressing need for 
reevaluation of the outmoded criteria 
used in project studies. 

The Sail Conservation Service recently 
began a survey of the Crooked Creek 
area under the small watershed pro- 
gram. Attention could have been given 
to this watershed much sooner if this 
had been funded adequately in previous 
years. The President has asked for 
additional funds to expedite this pro- 
gram. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction. Flood losses each year 
in these small watersheds are consist- 
ently far greater than the small sums 
devoted to the watershed protection pro- 
grams. Any additional funds for this 
work would be a sound investment which 
would pay ample dividends to both the 
Federal Government and the area con- 
cerned. 

The small watershed program is also 
hampered by restrictive benefit-cost cri- 
teria. This is particularly true in a hilly 
area, such as Harrison, where there is 
a narrow flood plain with steep slopes 
and narrow valleys. This results in 
small agricultural benefits, although 
such terrain is ideally suited for “gully 
washers” such as the one that struck 
Harrison. The President has called for 
a restudy of existing feasibility stand- 
ards for water projects, and I hope that 
the problem of the hill areas will be 
given special consideration. 

I understand that the Corps of Engi- 
neers will cooperate with the Soil Con- 
servation Service in its study of the 
Crooked Creek watershed. I hope that 
there will be complete coordination of 
effort between these agencies. In order 
to insure that there is no doubt as to 
the extent of authority for the Army 
Engineers to restudy the flood control 
problems at Harrison, I have asked the 
Senate Public Works Committee to adopt 
a resolution specifically authorizing them 
to do so. This should remove any doubt 
as to the extent that the Army can go 
in studying plans to prevent a similar 
disaster in the future. I feel sure that 
this committee will take prompt and 
favorable action on my request. 

Madam President, we cannot prevent 
every natural disaster but we can take 
prudent steps to minimize the damage 
from these floods. A more realistic at- 
titude toward water development proj- 
ects would be one positive way to cut 
down the all too frequent occurrence of 
such tragedies. This is the lesson to be 
learned from Harrison. 





THE POLICY OF THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT WITH RESPECT TO 
THE APPOINTMENT OF AMBASSA- 
DORS 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 

I seldom comment upon newspaper ar- 

ticles which comment on me, but I am 

compelled to complain today, not about 
the substance of an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star, written 
by Mr. Jack Bell, because the article 
itself is correct, but with respect to the 
headline. Headlines persistently try to 
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interpret these matters as if I were en- 
gaged in a feud with the administra- 
tion. The particular story I have in 
mind is entitled “Pulbright Sharply 
Raps Kennedy Envoy Policy.” 

The truth is that there has been a 
long continuing debate between the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the previous administration and, I be- 
lieve, also with the administration pre- 
vious to that one, with regard to the 
policy of the State Department in this 
regard. 

The only thing that distresses me 
with headlines of several articles on this 
subject is that they have misinterpreted 
the substance of the bodies of the ar- 
ticles themselves. This occurred in a 
most outrageous manner last week, in 
an article published in the Herald 
Tribune, with a subhead which read, 
“Why Fulbright’s in a Rage.” The ar- 
ticle itself has nothing whatever to do 
with or indicates any rage. 

I should like to register a plea with 
headline writers—not with the reporters 
who write the stories—to give some 
credence to the substance of a story it- 
self and try to make the headline more 
or less in accord with the subject of the 
article, so as to indicate what is involved 
in the story itself. The headlines have 
been quite erroneous. 





BRIDGING THE GULF BETWEEN 
THE RICH AND THE POOR 
NATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
a report has been issued on the recent 
visit to India and Pakistan of a mission 
consisting of three leading bankers from 
Europe and the United States: Mr. Her- 
mann J. Abs, chairman of the Deutsche 
Bank of Prankfurt; Sir Oliver Franks, 
chairman of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London; 
and Mr. Allen Sproul, formerly chair- 
man of New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

This mission was prompted by a reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 11) passed by the 
Senate unanimously on February 19, 
1959. The resolution had been cospon- 
sored by the then Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy and by Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
COOPER. 

I think this important report deserves 
wide consideration, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I should like to take this opportunity to 
commend the two sponsors of a resolu- 
tion for initiating this constructive step. 
In joining in the sponsorship of the reso- 
lution, the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, and former Ambassador to 
India, acted with his customary intelli- 
gence. This is another example of his 
continuing contribution to the work of 
the Senate, and to the building of a bet- 
ter and more effective foreign policy. 

There are several features of the re- 
port which deserve particular attention. 
Bear in mind that this was a factfinding 
mission, consisting not of enthusiastic 
proponents of foreign aid, but of three 
hardheaded bankers. These were not 
men with any particular commitment to 
foreign aid. They did not make the 
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trip for the purpose of confirming or 
verifying any preconceptions. They 
did not go on the mission for the pur- 
pose of justifying a previously established 
position. They were chosen because of 
their expertise as financiers, and they 
made the trip for the purpose of study- 
ing economic conditions in these two 
countries, together with the current and 
projected development programs in those 
countries. 

What are the facts as they found 
them? The facts are, as the three bank- 
ers state in their report to the Interna- 
tional Bank, that in both India and 
Pakistan there is a vicious circle of low 
income, low savings, and a continuing 
low-income trap which cannot be broken 
effectively without a substantial increase 
in the flow of capital funds from abroad. 

They found that the very modest de- 
velopment plans for India and Pakistan 
for the next 5 years will require, in 
addition to very great savings by these 
two countries, capital funds from abroad 
in the amount of $8.5 billion. In other 
words, Mr. President, if the development 
plans of India and Pakistan for the next 
5-year period are to succeed, $8.5 bil- 
lion must be made available over the 
5 years to these two countries from out- 
side sources. 

The bankers also report that a sub- 
stantial portion of this amount will have 
to take the form of grants, or loans 
which are not made on strictly commer- 
cial terms. Although they do not spec- 
ify what percentage of the total figure 
will have to be made available in non- 
reimbursible grants, it would seem to be 
implicit in the report that a considerable 
part of the assistance will have to be 
made in the form of grants. 

The report also states that much of 
the aid will have to be provided in the 
form of government-to-government 
assistance. Resources available through 
the International Development Associa- 
tion are simply not adequate, even 
though they will provide a part of the 
lending which will be required. 

It is also implicit in the report that 
this assistance is vitally necessary not 
only for the preservation of freedom in 
these two key countries, but also for the 
security and progress of the rest of the 
free world. Even after 5 more years of 
development, if projected plans meet 
with complete success, the per capita 
income in India is expected to rise only 
from the present $65 a year to about 
$74 a year. 

I think it is fitting, at a time when we 
are paying so much attention to the 
question of economic growth in our own 
country, to reflect on the sobering fact of 
life in the underdeveloped world ex- 
pressed by these statistics. It is difficult 
for Americans to realize what life must 
be like in a country where the average 
income of each person is only $65 a year, 
and where after 5 years of the most con- 
certed and vigorous action, each person’s 
income will have increased by only $9 a 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
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tor from Minnesota be permitted to con- 
tinue for another 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

But even the small increase indicated, 
Madam President, will represent a sub- 
stantial gain when compared with the 
present situation. It is shocking to re- 
alize that in 100 of the countries of the 
world, annual income per person aver- 
ages only $100 and that in the 10 years 
between 1950 and 1960 this amount in- 
creased by only 1 percent a year. In 
other words, each person in each of these 
100 countries had a net increase of only 
$1 a year for the entire decade. If this 
rate of growth continues, annual per 
capita income in these 100 countries will 
rise to only $125 by 1970. 

Madam President, I find this situation 
deeply disturbing. When we consider 
the time it will take for the people of 
these countries to reach anything ap- 
proaching a civilized standard of living, 
we begin to see how easy it would be for 
unfulfilled rising expectations to lead to 
rising desperation. 

In the decade during which the 
people of these 100 countries were earn- 
ing $1 more each year, Mr. President, 
per capita income in the United States 
increased by more than $250. The rich 
have been getting richer, and the poor 
have been getting relatively poorer. 

Various studies have pointed out the 
alarming implications of this widening 
gap between the developed and the un- 
derdeveloped countries—between the 
one-quarter of the world’s population 
which is getting richer, and the three- 
quarters of the world’s population which 
is getting relatively poorer. This is a 
moral and ethical problem of very serious 
dimensions. It is a human problem of 
enormous proportions. But more than 
that, Mr. President, it is a situation 
which strikes at the very foundation of 
peace and security. Indeed the future 
of mankind may depend upon finding 
ways by which this rising disparity can 
be corrected. 

In this connection, I wonder whether 
we appreciate the meaning of the race 
between India and China with respect 
to economic growth. In a very real sense, 
this race symbolizes and represents the 
struggle between communism and de- 
mocracy. 

The report of the three bankers says 
that the process of development in India 
and Pakistan will be quite extended as a 
result of the low starting point in terms 
of per capita income. The bankers com- 
ment that this process might be acceler- 
ated somewhat by forced draft meas- 
ures which would have the effect of 
speeding up economic development. But 
as the report states, this would result at 
the same time in a grave loss of individ- 
ual freedom. 

Although there is some question about 
the comparative rates of economic 
growth in India and China, it would ap- 
pear that the rate of growth in China 
has been accelerated by the forced draft 
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measures of communism. But this has 
led, as we all know, to a loss of freedom 
for the Chinese people. 

India and Pakistan represent the dem- 
ocratic approach to the solution of hu- 
man problems, and to the pursuit of hu- 
man happiness. Both governments have 
rejected the forced draft methods of 
communism. I consider this one of the 
most heartening facts of present inter- 
national life. India, which in terms of 
population and territorial size is the 
largest democracy in the world, could be 
the nation which will determine the 
future of democracy in Asia and even 
in the entire world. India has been a 
target of Russian imperialism for cen- 
turies. It remains the prime target of 
Russian and Chinese Communist impe- 
rialism. If India should fall, the future 
of freedom itself would be in doubt. 

The decision of India and Paki- 
stan to choose the free democratic ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems 
and governing of their people imposes 
upon the friends of freedom, and espe- 
cially upon the United States and its 
allies, a deep obligation to provide the 
necessary assistance to enable these 
countries to achieve satisfactory eco- 
nomic, social, and political progress. 

Let me add, parenthetically, that be- 
sides development assistance, it is in- 
cumbent upon the developed countries to 
assist India and Pakistan, as well as 
other underdeveloped countries, in their 
economic development by the removal 
of barriers to international commerce. 
It is a simple fact of international eco- 
nomic life that in order to live, nations 
must trade. If the developed countries 
should resist increased trade from the 
underdeveloped countries, economic de- 
velopment in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries could be seriously retarded, and 
greater aid would have to be given to 
make up for the loss of trade. 

At the same time, as the report of the 
bankers’ mission states, this is a mutual 
obligation and commitment. Not only 
do India and Pakistan have a commit- 
ment to assist each other toward com- 
mon goals, as was so well represented by 
the successful conclusion of the agree- 
ment on developing the Indus River; 
there also needs to be a recognition on 
the part of India and Pakistan, as well 
as all other developing nations, of the 
interest which nations providing such 
assistance must take in the development 
plans of countries receiving assistance. 
By this I mean that discussions between 
aid-giving and aid-receiving govern- 
ments about the terms of aid, as well as 
about aid plans and achievements, are 
a@ necessary consequence, as the report 
of the three bankers states, of the demo- 
cratic process. For this reason, it is 
to be hoped that the Governments of 
India and Pakistan will pay close atten- 
tion to the suggestions for improving 
projected development plans which are 
made in the report of the mission. 

We are on the threshold, Madam 
President, of a new dimension in the re- 
lations between nations, and in human 
experience. With so much emphasis on 
the exploration of outer space, it is easy 
to lose sight of the great and urgent 
challenge to mankind to bring hope and 
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new life on our own planet to the mil- 
lions of people who are, in a sense, seeing 
the world for the first time. This re- 
quires not only a recognition of their 
need, and of our moral and human ob- 
ligation to help them to help themselves, 
but action by our Nation, together with 
other economically advanced nations, to 
provide the necessary assistance before 
it is too late. 

This excellent report by three of the 
leading bankers of three of the greatest 
banks in the free world should be studied 
with great care by every Member of 
Congress, every Official in the Govern- 
ment, and by all our citizens. 

With respect to problems of economic 
development discussed in the report, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks an article written by the Com- 
missioner General for Economic Affairs 
of India, the distinguished Indian econ- 
omist, B. K. Nehru, and published in 
the April 16, 1961, issue of the New York 
Times magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Madam President, 
in this cogent analysis of the gulf be- 
tween the rich and the poor nations, Mr. 
Nehru compares the violence and con- 
flict between nations in the 20th century 
with the violence and conflict within na- 
tions during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
He points out that inequality of wealth 
was a principal cause of violence within 
nations in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
He suggests that the steps taken to re- 
duce this inequality were directly re- 
sponsible for reducing the discontent 
and dissatisfaction which had bred in- 
ternal revolution. He further points out 
that it is now the policy of all developed 
countries to maintain a reasonable level 
of economic well-being in all sectors of 
the society. 

According to Mr. Nehru, the same 
situation exists at the present time be- 
tween nations as existed within nations 
a century or more ago. In his opinion, 
inequality of wealth between nations 
now generates international violence and 
conflict in much the same manner as did 
inequality of wealth within nations dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries. It is 
his view that the have-not rioters of 
the world, like the have-not rioters of 
Paris or the have-not chartists of Eng- 
land, consider that poverty is not the 
will of God, and are aware that there 
are nations in which poverty has been 
eliminated by man. 

Mr. Nehru says that this situation can- 
not be allowed to continue. Unless ade- 
quate steps are taken to alleviate the 
great inequality of wealth presently ex- 
isting between the have and the have- 
not nations, he expresses the fear that 
have-not nations will be forced to turn 
to a form of social, economic, and 
political organization better suited for a 
crash program of economic development, 
with consequent destruction of the 
liberties of the individual. 

Mr. Nehru recognizes the responsi- 
bility of the needy nations to help them- 
selves, but he points out that without ex- 
ternal assistance, the gap between the 
rich and poor countries will increase. 
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He also points out that unless adequate 
assistance is provided, there is a danger 
that the assistance which has already 
been given, as well as assistance which 
might subsequently be given, will come to 
naught. With adequate assistance, de- 
veloping nations can remain free, and 
achieve a greater measure of freedom 
and independence. Without adequate 
assistance, there may be no alternative 
other than a drastic program of eco- 
nomic regimentation and coercion which 
would violate the basic principles of 
democracy. 

I think Mr. Nehru’s analysis deserves 
thoughtful and serious consideration. 
The hour is later than we think, and the 
situation about which he writes is of the 
utmost urgency. We actually have very 
little time in which to act, and unless we 
act soon, we May very well be confronted 
with an increasingly hostile world or- 
ganized along lines inimical to our inter- 
ests as Americans and freedom-loving 
people. 

I also call attention to the very direct 
relationship between these statements 
by the bankers’ mission and Mr. Nehru 
and our own interests in the development 
of the American economic system. It 
is widely recognized that the increasing 
competition confronting American busi- 
ness in world markets will be more than 
offset by the new markets for American 
products being created by the process 
of development around the world, pro- 
vided that there is a sufficiently rapid 
rate of development. 

The advantages for American business 
resulting from economic development of 
underdeveloped countries are _ stated 
very persuasively, Madam President, in 
a recent issue of Nation’s Business, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. This article says that prospects 
for American business in the less de- 
veloped countries should improve in the 
next 10 years. 

There is a vital need, according to Na- 
tion’s Business, for a rapid accelera- 
tion of economic growth in the under- 
developed countries. The article states: 

This can only result from international 
capital transfer on an increasing scale. 


As development takes place, accord- 
ing to this statement by the chamber of 
commerce, the underdeveloped countries 
will be: 

A growing market for American goods. 


I submit, Madam President, that the 
comments by the bankers’ mission re- 
port, by Mr. Nehru, and by the US. 
Chamber of Commerce represent a clear 
and compelling statement of the impor- 
tance and the urgency of strengthening 
our program of economic assistance to 
the underdeveloped nations. There is 
a striking concensus among leaders in 
all walks of life, including the leaders 
of American and European business, that 
the future of the free world may rest 
upon the success of the free world in 
applying to problems between nations 
some of the same techniques which have 
produced stability within the more de- 
veloped countries. 

For the good of all the free nations, 
the more developed as well as the less 
developed, we as Americans must rise to 
one of the greatest challenges that has 
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ever faced the human race. This is the 
challenge presented to one-quarter of 
the world’s population to help the other 
three-quarters achieve a more tolerable 
and meaningful life. I have a feeling 
that we may be judged by history ac- 
cording to our ability to meet this chal- 
lenge, while at the same time providing 
the shield of defense against Communist 
aggression behind which this noble en- 
terprise can be carried forward. 
EXHIBIT 1 


BANKERS’ MISSION TO INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 
FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1960 


(A letter to Mr. Eugene R. Black, president, 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, from Mr. Hermann J. 
Abs, chairman of the Deutsche Bank of 
Frankfurt; Sir Oliver Franks, chairman of 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., London; and Mr. Allan 
Sproul, formerly chairman of New York 
Federal Reserve Bank) 


FOREWORD 
(By Eugene R. Black) 


In response to my suggestion, three well- 
known bankers visited Pakistan and India 
for 6 weeks in February and March of this 
year to study economic conditions there and 
acquaint themselves with the current and 
planned development programs in the two 
countries. The bankers were Mr. Hermann 
J. Abs, chairman of the Deutsche Bank of 
Frankfurt; Sir Oliver Franks, chairman of 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., London; and Mr. Allan 
Sproul, formerly chairman of New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

In making this suggestion, which was 
prompted by the terms of a resolution in- 
troduced into the U.S. Senate by Senators 
John F. Kennedy and JOHN SHERMAN Coo- 
PER, and passed unanimously by that body, 
I was guided by the conviction that visits 
by prominent members of the business and 
financial communities of the industrially 
developed countries would help to achieve a 
wider understanding of the problems con- 
fronting the less developed areas of the 
world. 

Mr. Abs, Sir Oliver Franks, and Mr. Sproul 
were not asked to prepare a formal report, 
nor was a detailed assessment possible in 
the time available. But they had extensive 
opportunities during their visit to observe 
the economic conditions and problems of 
India and Pakistan, and to discuss with 
leaders of the two countries the issues in- 
volved in carrying out economic develop- 
ment programs. At the end of their visit 
the three bankers wrote a joint letter to me 
recording their general impressions; their 
letter is reproduced on the following pages. 

In deciding to publish the letter, with the 
permission of its authors, I felt that it would 
make an important contribution to public 
discussion of the problems of economic de- 
velopment, both in India and Pakistan and 
in the industrialized countries which have 
been and expect to be providing assistance 
for economic development in the sub-con- 
tinent. 

New DE.uI, Inp1ia, 
March 19, 1960. 

Mr. EuGENE BLACK, 

President, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Biack: The proposal that we 
should visit India and Pakistan was spon- 
sored by you, as President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and was welcomed by the 
Governments of India and Pakistan. We 
accepted the invitation as independent pri- 
vate individuals. We received no terms of 
reference or instructions either from the In- 
ternational Bank, or from the governments 
of our own countries. We have, therefore, 
had to consider what an independent mis- 
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sion of this kind, with a limited amount 
of time at its disposal, could most usefully 
attempt. You told us that we were not 
expected to submit a formal report: and, 
indeed, it would have been impossible for us 
in the course of a month to undertake any 
detailed assessment of the economic situa- 
tion and development programs of India 
and Pakistan. We have concluded that the 
most useful task which we can set our- 
selves is to try and form broad general im- 
pressions about the problems of develop- 
ment in these two countries. In doing so, 
we have approached the question of the scale 
and balance of development plans in quali- 
tative rather than quantitative terms, and 
we have tried to see how the kind of pro- 
posals for development which are at present 
under consideration in these two countries 
fit into the broad pattern of what has al- 
ready been achieved. We hope that the 
bundle of impressions which we have formed 
will help toward the understanding of 
some of the problems of policy which seem 
to us to confront both the countries which 
we have visited and those countries and 
international institutions which are, or may 
be, concerned with providing finance for 
development. 

Despite the many differences and con- 
trasts between India and Pakistan, the basic 
economic problem confronting them is the 
shortage of capital resources in relation to 
the needs of development. In both coun- 
tries there is the familiar vicious circle of 
low income, low savings, and continuing low 
income, which cannot be broken effectively 
without an inflow of capital funds from 
abroad. Both countries are suffering from 
a serious shortage of foreign exchange, and 
have been forced to impose strict import 
licensing. But perhaps the most striking 
feature of the sub-continent’s development 
problem is its sheer scale: not only are real 
incomes low, but, with a population of 
about 500 million—about 90 million in Pak- 
istan and over 400 million in India—the 
capital resources required to generate even 
modest increases in real income are very 
large. 

The numbers already involved are large, 
but in both countries the problem is made 
much more intractable by the rate of growth 
of population. While precise information is 
lacking, it seems that the principal cause of 
the rapid growth of population is not an in- 
crease in the birth rate—the birth rate may 
be little higher than that in the United 
States—but a sharp decline in the death 
rate, which is the result of the provision in 
recent years of basic medical and sanitation 
facilities long familiar in more advanced 
countries. It is true that governments have 
endorsed programs of education in family 
planning, though the results of this may not 
be realized for some time. Moreover, as the 
populations of both countries achieve a 
higher degree of literacy, and become more 
aware of the possibilities of achieving an 
improved standard of life, the present trend 
toward smaller families in the urban areas 
may become more widespread. However, it 
is impossible to say when a significant fall 
in the birth rate will occur, and in the 
meantime both governments are confronted 
with the task of providing the extra food 
and other necessities required by increases 
in population of the order of 18 to 20 per- 
cent over the next 10 years, while at the 
same time struggling to bring about an in- 
crease in per capita income. 

In visiting India and Pakistan one of our 
first tasks has been to try and form a 
judgment about the qualities of character, 
vigor, and honest endeavor to be found in 
the two countries. On these questions we 
have gained a sense of considerable confi- 
dence from our discussions with the min- 
isters, officials and private individuals whom 
we have met. We have also been impressed 
by the capacity of the senior officials and 
Prominent businessmen in both countries. 
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Nevertheless, once one goes beyond this, 
managerial talent is scarce and it may prove 
difficult to carry through decisions effectively 
in their detailed application to the indi- 
vidual at the level of worker and farmer. 

The shortages of foreign exchange, do- 
mestic saving and managerial capacity in 
both public and private sectors have caused 
both countries to adopt economic planning. 
Both countries are using the framework of 
5-year plans, with Pakistan embarking on 
its second 5-year plan in July 1960, and 
India beginning its third 5-year plan in 
April 1961. In both countries we have tried 
to review the broad outlines of these plans 
in the light of earlier experience and present 
economic policies. 

The two sections which follow set out the 
impressions which we have formed in each 
of the two countries. The concluding sec- 
tion indicates briefly some more general ideas 
which we believe to be relevant when con- 
sidering the problems of development and 
foreign assistance common to both countries. 


PAKISTAN: THE SECOND 5-YEAR PLAN 


We began our tour of Pakistan on Feb- 
ruary 14. and during the following 10 days 
visited Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Lahore, and 
Karachi, with brief stopovers at several in- 
dustrial and hydroelectric projects. We also 
flew over the Indus irrigation system in west 
Pakistan. We subsequently made a trip to 
east Pakistan from March 5 to 8, visiting 
Dacca, Jessore, and Khulna, where we were 
shown other industrial installations and 
given a flying tour over a number of flood- 
control and irrigation projects. During our 
visit, we met President Mohammad Ayub 
Khan and members of his cabinet, most of 
the senior officials concerned with economic 
policy in the central and provincial govern- 
ments, and many private businessmen. In 
these meetings, we were impressed by the 
enlightened leadership which the present 
Government is bringing to bear on the prob- 
lems of economic policy and development. 

With the partition of the Indian sub- 
continent in 1947, Pakistan emerged as an 
independent country including both the 
semiarid regions of Baluchistan, Sindh, and 
the western Punjab and, separated by more 
than a thousand miies of Indian territory, 
the subtropical area of east Bengal. The 
differences between east and west Pakistan 
are striking, but both provinces are pre- 
dominantly agricultural, deficient in indus- 
trial materials, and since partition, hemmed 
in by frontiers which cut across the natural 
and traditional lines of communication and 
trade with India. After partition, Pakistan 
also faced the problem of receiving and inte- 
grating into its economy an influx of many 
million refugees; and the combined problems 
of physical separation, refugee assimilation, 
and economic development have created seri- 
ous difficulties for a country in which there 
are shortages of skilled manpower stemming 
from educational deficiencies. 

More deep seated has been the problem of 
the continuing loss of good agricultural land 
through waterlogging and salinity in west 
Pakistan. We were told that of about 30 
million acres of cultivated land in west 
Pakistan about 70,000 acres are entirely lost 
each year and hundreds of thousands of 
acres are suffering losses in productivity as 
a result of the inroads of salinity and water- 
logging. 

Until the present Government came into 
power, a succession of governments had made 
only halting progress toward developing a 
more viable pattern in the economy. In 
1955, the Government sought to introduce 
a more coordinated approach in the form of 
a first 5-year plan, to cover the period 1955- 
60, but ministers and officials have told us 
that the plan failed in a number of impor- 
tant ways. The basic cause of the failure 
to make progress was the stagnation of agri- 
cultural output. This was due to an in- 
adequate recognition of the priority of the 
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agricultural problem, and to the lack of 
effective action to educate the farmer in im- 
proved production techniques, or to provide 
him with adequate supplies of seed, fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, and credit. With food out- 
put stationary and population rising, food 
imports increased and the balance of pay- 
ments deteriorated. At the same time, an 
upsurge of private import demand, which 
fiscal and monetary policy failed to control, 
led to the foreign exchange crisis of 1957-58. 

In 1959, the new Government succeeded in 
regaining control over the economic situa- 
tion. Firm action was taken to bring the 
budget into better balance and to restrain 
credit. Drastic restrictions on less essential 
imports effectively halted the decline in re- 
serves, while the introduction of an export 
bonus scheme somewhat strengthened ex- 
port incentives, The inflationary trend in 
prices was checked by price controls, which 
are being progressively relaxed now that the 
more fundamental financial measures are 
proving effective. Nevertheless, the economy 
remains heavily dependent on foreign aid, 
not only for supporting development but 
also for covering current import require- 
ments. But, most important of all, the new 
Government has succeeded in restoring 
confidence. 

Much has been learned from the failure of 
the first 5-year plan, and this is reflected in 
the draft outline of the second 5-year plan 
which covers the period July 1960 to June 
1965. In aggregate terms, the objective of 
the plan is to achieve a 20-percent increase 
in national output by 1965. With popula- 
tion expected to increase by about 10 percent 
during the period, the plan thus envisages 
an increase in income per head of about 2 
percent per annum. 

The plan aims to spend about Rs.19,000 
million ($4 billion) over the 5 years. Of this 
Rs.11,500 million is in the public sector, 
and Rs.7,500 million in the private sector. 
The general composition of the proposed ex- 
penditure is shown below: 


Total development expenditure 





Million | Percent- 


Sees Se ee ae 
Industry, fuels, and minerals_..___ 
Public utilities (transport, com- 
een power, water sup- 
Pp Vd newer n nenen--o<cecesessnc-c== 
Commercial and residential build- 
550d direicdi dent aan eink 
Education, health, welfare, ete__.- 
SONNE a8 a lcinse. a conimiblaredtates 





The Government has told us that it ex- 
pects to be able to finance Rs.11,000 million 
of this expenditure from domestic resources, 
while direct private foreign investment is 
expected to provide about Rs.1,500 million, 
leaving Rs.6,500 million to be financed by 
foreign aid in one form or another. In addi- 
tion to the aid needed to finance the devel- 
opment program itself, the Government esti- 
mates that a further Rs.1,500 million will be 
required to cover the excess of ordinary im- 
ports not directly connected with develop- 
ment over export earnings, so that the total 
external assistance required (excluding Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds) is put at Rs.8,000 million 
(or $1.7 billion). 

The second plan gives first priority to 
achieving agricultural self-sufficiency by the 
end of the plan period. Success in achieving 
this objective is a necessary tion 
for the success of the whole plan. This in- 
volves supplying the farmer with adequate 
amounts of fertilizer, improved seed, pesti- 
cides, and credit, and ensuring their effective 
use. Warehousing and marketing arrange- 
ments will also have to be improved. If all 
this is to be done, the Government will have 
to overcome the extremely difficult problem 
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of building up an effective organization that 
will reach down to the individual farmer. 
Next, the plan proposes to take immediate 
steps to halt the progressive loss of agricul- 
tural output from waterlogging and salinity. 
Priority will be given to drainage in order 
to prevent further loss of good land. At the 
same time, a start will be made on longer 
term measures, some of which may still be 
experimental, to reclaim land which has 
gone out of use. There are also plans to 
bring new land under cultivation. 

These proposals for conserving existing 
acreage and reclaiming lost land form part 
of a longer term overall water resources plan 
designed to make the fullest use of Paki- 
stan’s water supplies. This longer term plan 
includes proposals for the construction of 
dams, barrages, canals, and tube wells, and 
will in the aggregate involve large amounts 
of capital expenditure over a decade or more. 
In certain instances these schemes form part 
of multipurpose projects designed also to 
supply industrial power. A certain number 
of these large slow-maturing projects are es- 
sential to provide for the future growth of 
the demand for power and to extend irriga- 
tion over the wider area required by a grow- 
ing agricultural population. But there is a 
risk that too much capital and technical 
resources can get locked up in these big 
schemes so that the investment program be- 
comes inflexible. We feel that, in striking 
a balance between large projects and smaller 
schemes which yield more immediate re- 
turns, this problem of phasing should be 
kept under constant review. 

The pattern of industrial development 
which the plan proposes is largely directed 
to the need for supplying the agricultural 
sector with manufactured equipment and 
supplies, and providing for the processing of 
agricultural output such as jute, cotton, 
and sugarcane. Of equal importance in de- 
termining the pattern of industrial develop- 
ent is the chronic shortage of foreign ex- 
change which, as the plan recognizes, must 
imply concentration on investment in in- 
dustries which will either save imports or 
increase export earnings. In consequence, 
the Government will be forced to exercise a 
selective control over the establishment of 
new firms and industries for some time to 
come, and will hold the power to prevent 
expansion or enforce contraction in exist- 
ing industries. The exercise of this power 
in a country in which administrative talent 
is spread so thinly obviously presents cer- 
tain hazards. 

A critically important aspect of the second 
5-year plan is the problem which it poses 
for internal financial policy. We were told 
that, if the plan is to be implemented with- 
out undue inflationary pressure, about 25 
percent of the projected increase in per 
capita income will have to be absorbed by 
saving, public or private. In a country such 
as Pakistan where real incomes are so low, 
and much of the increase in income will 
be widely spread over a population living 
near subsistence level, this is a formidable 
task. We were impressed by the determina- 
tion with which the Minister of Finance is 
approaching the fiscal problem. We also 
feel that it is important that the fiscal and 
monetary authorities should be alert as to 
the part monetary policy can play in re- 
straining inflationary pressure, and helping 
to bring about a more economic allocation 
of investment resources. 

The Government is quite clear as to the 
role which it assigns to public and private 
enterprise within the plan. Apart from cer- 
tain social needs which are met in almost all 
countries by public expenditures, and apart 
from the qualification that whenever private 
funds and initiative are not forthcoming in 
other essential areas the State will have to 
undertake the investment itself, the Govern- 
ment believes that as much as possible 
should remain within the private sector. 
Again, Officials have told us that outside the 
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field of public utilities it is Government pol- 
icy to return to the private sector any pub- 
licly owned or operated enterprises as soon 
as feasible. 

To summarize our main impressions: First, 
the rates of increase in output and per capita 
income envisaged by the plan are modest. 
But if they are to be achieved the problem 
of mobilizing the necessary domestic re- 
sources will require strenuous efforts by the 
Government and continuing austerity for the 
people of Pakistan. On the assumptions of 
the plan an increase in external foreign as- 
sistance of about 30 percent will also be re- 
quired for development purposes. 

Second, we would like to endorse the pri- 
ority which the plan gives to increasing agri- 
cultural output. We have been impressed by 
the determination of the Government to 
achieve this objective. Our only uncertainty 
is whether the organizational problem of ar- 
ranging adequate and timely supplies of fer- 
tilizer, seed, and credit together with im- 
proved marketing arrangements will take 
longer than the plan envisages. 

Third, the emphasis on industries which 
save imports or increase exports, and are 
based on local skills and resources, seems to 
be dictated by the realities of Pakistan’s 
economic circumstances. 

Finally, we have been told that, under the 
administrative procedures which the new 
Government has introduced, all development 
expenditure will be reviewed annually, and 
that each year’s budget will only sanction 
development expenditure to the extent to 
which resources are available to meet it. We 
believe that this kind of year-to-year review 
of the progress of the plan is essential if 
expenditure is to be adjusted to meet chang- 
ing economic conditions, and, we feel that 
we must stress the need for the plan to be 
so phased that it can be kept flexible. 

In making these observations we have not 
taken into account, indeed it would have 
been impossible for us to do so, the impact 
of the Indus waters scheme on Pakistan. 
We understand that while the scheme is of 
great importance to both India and Paki- 
stan, the finance planned under the scheme 
is mainly for works in west Pakistan. It ap- 
pears to us therefore that when the scheme 
is being realized it must have a significant 
impact on the Pakistan economy. It will 
be of real importance to assess this impact 
correctly in relation to the second 5-year 
plan from the point of view of the incomes 
it will generate among a large labor force 
and the inevitable calls on technical and 
professional manpower which will arise even 
if the works are undertaken by foreign 
contractors. 


INDIA: THE THIRD 5-YEAR PLAN 


We arrived in Delhi on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary and spent the next week in discussions 
with ministers and officials. Between the 
2d and 5th of March we visited Jamshed- 
pur, Rourkela, Maithon, Asansol, Sindri, and 
Calcutta. After visiting east Pakistan, we 
returned to Calcutta on the 8th of March, 
and then left for southern India, visiting 
Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore. During this 
time we were able to visit a range of in- 
dustrial installations, community develop- 
ment projects and other development 
schemes, and to talk with many officials of 
state governments and private businessmen. 
We returned to Delhi on the 12th of March 
to complete our work. Pressure of time pre- 
vented us from visiting Bombay, as originally 
planned, and we very much regret that we 
did not have the opportunity of visiting 
this important center. 

The Indian Government just finished the 
preliminary draft outline of its third 5-year 
plan, to take effect from the Ist of April 
1961. A great deal of work has already been 
done in bringing the draft plan into a form 
in which decisions on it can be taken both 
by Union Ministers and by the state govern- 
ments, which is necessary under a federal 
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constitution. But, as these decisions are 
still in the course of being taken, the Indian 
Government has not been able to do more 
than explain to us the way in which they 
were approaching the third plan, and pro- 
vide us with estimates of the general orders 
of magnitude in which they were thinking 
so that we could see broadly how the scale 
and balance of the plan was taking shape. 
In these circumstances, we can do no more 
than discuss the problems of the third plan 
in rather general terms. 

The problems facing those responsible for 
drawing up the third 5-year plan need to be 
looked at against the background of experi- 
ence with the two preceding plans. When 
India achieved independence in 1947, she 
was faced not merely with the problems left 
by the war and the consequences of parti- 
tion, but with the need to speed up the 
process of development which would yield 
higher living standards for a population the 
bulk of whom were living near subsistence. 
The economy was largely agricultural, the 
main industries being the traditional manu- 
facture of cotton and jute textiles, and, while 
some other industries had grown up in the 
decades before independence, their rate of 
expansion had not been strong enough to 
meet the needs of an increasing population, 
let alone provide an adequate base for further 
development. 

In 1951 India embarked on its first 5-year 
plan, although officials have told us that the 
word “plan” is something of a misnomer since 
it did little more than pull together various 
schemes for economic development that had 
been started by the Central Government and 
the states in the postwar years. Although 
the planned increases in investment were 
relatively small and not entirely fulfilled, un- 
usually good harvests during the last 3 years 
of the plan contributed to an atmosphere of 
achievement. The expansion of agricultural 
output and income not only supported eco- 
nomic growth elsewhere in the economy, but 
also strengthened the balance of payments 
position and exerted a strongly stabilizing 
influence upon the price level. 

Perhaps influenced in part by the good 
fortune attending the first 5-year plan 
period, the Indian Government raised its 
sights considerably in developing the second 
5-year plan. This called for major increases 
in investment in agriculture and there was 
a new emphasis on investment in basic in- 
dustry and in various resource development 
projects in the public sector. Partly because 
the tempo of investment was stepped up so 
sharply, and partly because of the swing of 
fortune in the other direction, the second 
5-year plan ran into difficulties. Unexpect- 
edly heavy food import requirements ap- 
peared as lean years in agriculture succeeded 
the unusually good harvests during the first 
5-year plan; budgetary difficulties generated 
inflationary pressures; and a burst of private 
import demand so heavily drained India’s 
foreign exchange resources as to force ab- 
rupt cutbacks in the program in 1957. 
Emergency assistance provided by a number 
of foreign countries prevented a breakdown 
of the plan, and with this help the Indian 
Government has succeeded in carrying the 
plan ahead on a somewhat reduced scale. 

Despite the disruptive effects of the for- 
eign exchange crisis, much of the heavy in- 
vestment undertaken since 1956 is beginning 
to bear fruit. Three new steel plants are 
coming into operation and will shortly in- 
crease India’s steelmaking capacity from 
about 2 million tons to 6 million tons. There 
has also been a substantial growth in in- 
dustries such as locomotives, vehicles, ma- 
chine tools, chemicals, and electrical engi- 
neering. Agricultural production has been 
rising, but the rate of increase has lagged 
considerably behind the growing food re- 
quirement of an expanding population. This 
is partly attributable to unfavorable 
weather, but also to delays in fertilizer pro- 
duction and various irrigation schemes, and 
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to difficulties in securing effective action 
at village level. 

In brief summary, India’s experience with 
planning since 1951 has inevitably involved 
a number of miscalculations from which 
much seems to have been learned. Despite 
all the difficulties the basic result of the first 
and second 5-year plans has been to start 
the process of development moving at an 
accelerated pace. The third 5-year plan 
proposes to take this process one stage fur- 
ther. 

The main objectives of the 5-year plan as 
outlined to us by senior officials are: 

(a) to secure during the third plan a rise 
in national income of at least 5 percent per 
annum, the pattern of investment being de- 
signed also to sustain this rate of growth 
during subsequent plan periods; 

(b) to achieve self-sufficiency in food- 
grains, and increase other agricultural pro- 
duction to meet the requirements of indus- 
try and exports; 

(c) to develop basic industries such as 
steel, fuel and power and, in particular, ma- 
chine-building capacity, so that the require- 
ments of further industrialization can be 
met within a period of 10 years or so mainly 
from the country’s own resources; 

(d) to ensure a substantial expansion in 
employment opportunities; and 

(e) to bring about a reduction of inequali- 
ties in income and wealth and a more even 
distribution of economic power. 

In framing the plan the Indian Govern- 
ment is faced with a number of exceedingly 
difficult decisions. On the one hand the 
Government feels that if it is to achieve the 
twin objectives of a gradually rising stand- 
ard of life for the Indian people and reduc- 
ing their dependence upon foreign aid, a 
very substantial investment effort is re- 
quired now. In the mind of the Govern- 
ment the urgency of stepping up the in- 
vestment effort during the third plan period 
is further reinforced by the expectation of a 
substantial growth in population cver the 
next decade. On the other hand, both 
ministers and officials recognize that the po- 
litical pressures existing in a democratic so- 
ciety, which has only recently gained 
independence, impose a definite limit on the 
sacrifices of immediate consumption to the 
needs of the future which the Government 
can ask of its people. Further, even if the 
community is prepared to accept the maxi- 
mum sacrifice called for by the Government, 
there would remain the complex adminis- 
trative task of actually securing the requisite 
increases in taxation and saving from a pop- 
ulation most of whom are living dangerously 
close to the subsistence level. This dilemma 
of choice between present and future needs 
is particularly acute in the balance-of-pay- 
ments area where Indian officials are aware 
of the risk that an excessively high invest- 
ment level might overtax India’s foreign 
exchange resources, including whatever aid 
may be supplied by friendly foreign govern- 
ments, and precipitate another balance-of- 
payments crisis. 

In its present tentative form the plan 
calls for a very substantial increase of in- 
vestment from the $13.8 billion now sched- 
uled for the second 5-year plan to $20.9 
billion during the third 5-year plan, distri- 
buted as follows among the major sectors of 
the economy: 


Investment in the third plan 
[In billions] 


Economic sector: 
Agriculture and community devel- 


NI i sn os"in a oo os as mx tala shai co ena an cy on genni $2.8 
Re 2c, Sats ek wee «| oie 1.3 
ieee oe) ee ee sD 2.0 
Village and small industries__..____ 0.9 
Industry and minerals__....._-..._- 4.8 
Transport and communications-_-__- 3.5 
EE WOTVIONR. |. coe oe kn acued oaee 3.4 
DOUNCMB oct n ko 2.1 

ONES, WU eos eeu es 20.9 
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This volume of investment is expected to 
raise per capita income, after allowing for 
an expected population growth of nearly 
50 million, from about $65 to about $74 per 
annum. Mobilization of the internal finan- 
cial resources required for an investment 
program of this magnitude would require 
an increase in the rate of saving, public 
and private, from 8 to 12 percent, including 
substantial increases in taxation. On the 
balance-of-payments side, over the 5-year 
period this investment program is expected 
to open up a gap requiring $6.5 billion in 
foreign aid. In terms of annual rates, this 
would imply an increase of nearly 45 percent 
over the amounts (including drafts upon 
exchange reserves) utilized by India during 
the second plan. 

Without attempting an overall judgment 
on the dimensions of the plan, we would 
like to put forward the following observa- 
tions: 

(a) the targets set by the plan in terms 
of increasing per capita income and laying 
the foundations for self-sustaining growth 
are in themselves relatively modest; 

(b) whether the volume of investment 
projected will reach, fall short of, or over- 
shoot the income and other targets specified 
depends on certain assumptions with respect 
to capital-output ratios, which inevitably 
involve a great deal of guesswork. Quite 
apart from the statistical difficulties inher- 
ent in estimating and applying such capital- 
output ratios, the unpredictable effect of 
changing monsoon conditions upon a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy introduces 
into the plan an element of chance which 
should be realistically assessed both by the 
Government of India and by the govern- 
ments from which development assistance is 
sought; 

(c) the plan would unquestionably re- 
quire sacrifices in the form of increased tax- 
ation and savings which present a challenge 
to the political possibilities and the adminis- 
trative efficiency of the Indian Government; 

(d) the plan calls for a sufficiently large 
increase in external assistance to require 
detailed study of the plan by aid-giving gov- 
ernments who have to consider domestic 
claims upon their resources, and the invest- 
ment needs of a number of other under- 
developed countries. 

On the question of the balance struck by 
the plan in allocating investment expendi- 
ture among the various economic sectors in 
accordance with relative priorities, we can 
only put forward some tentative impressions. 
The principal ones are: 

(a) agriculture is stated to have first pri- 
ority. We have been told that if more could 
be done for agriculture by diverting addi- 
tional investment resources to this sector, it 
would be done. We believe that this should 
be done if it proves to be appropriate, and 
we hope that regional and departmental de- 
mands upon India’s limited resources will 
not override the order of priorities set by 
the national interest. In this context we 
have been impressed during our tour by the 
extent to which the demand for fertilizer 
by the farm community appears to have 
grown. We hope that every effort will be 
made to find within the plan adequate re- 
sources for constructing the fertilizer plants 
upon which the objective of agricultural 
self-sufficiency so heavily depends; 

(b) the industrial program is _ solidly 
founded upon the availability of domestic 
raw materials and power, and offers exten- 
sive scope for providing not only producer’s 
goods, but also the kinds of consumer’s goods 
which an expanding economy will need, 
while simultaneously saving foreign ex- 
change. We are impressed with the com- 
parative cost advantages India at present 
holds in producing steel and certain other 
metal manufactures, both heavy and light. 

(c) the industrial program is likely to en- 
counter difficult problems of phasing. For 
example, the plans for further expansion in 
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steelmaking capacity do not seem to be 
ambitious when they are set against the 
present level of imports and the probable 
growth in the demand for steel. But it will 
probably be some time before the steel plants 
which are nearing completion are working 
at optimum rates, and the desirability of 
achieving the most efficient utilization of 
existing capacity needs to be looked at when 
deciding upon the desirability of expanding 
capacity further. Again, as an example, the 
expansion of coking coal output needs to 
keep pace with the growth in steelmaking 
capacity and the requirements of the fer- 
tilizer industry. Efforts should be made to 
see that difficulties in expanding coal out- 
put do not prove a bottleneck; 

(d) both the agricultural and industrial 
development programs will impose heavy 
demands upon scarce resources of managerial 
and technical skills. This is particularly 
true in the case of agriculture, where the 
problem of educating more than 50 million 
farmers in improved cultivation techniques 
must clearly be approached on a selective 
basis rather than thinly dispersed over the 
entire agricultural front. 


Public versus private 


In framing their development plans, the 
Indian Government has also faced a serious 
dilemma of choice between direct public ac- 
tion and reliance on private enterprise. 
While certain major projects of power and 
water development are beyond the capacity 
of private enterprise, it has proved extremely 
difficult to establish clear-cut dividing lines 
in other areas in which the relative efficiency 
of private as against public enterprise still 
remains to be tested. There has also been 
some tendency for cutbacks in development 
planning to fall primarily upon the private 
sector where relative priorities are less readily 
identifiable than in the public sector. On 
the other hand, the prevailing scarcity of all 
types of manufactured goods has created the 
risk that Government allocation of exchange 
credit and other resources to individual 
private enterprises may confer a virtual mo- 
nopoly position with the consequent danger 
of abuse. While recognizing the natural 
desire of the Government to prevent such 
abuse, it should be remembered that inter- 
vention in the form of extraordinary taxa- 
tion or price controls designed to protect the 
general public may sometimes frustrate the 
normal market process through which high 
profits in one area attract capital and other 
resources from other less profitable uses. If 
the issue of public versus private enterprise 
has lost some of its sharpness, it is because 
it has become more widely recognized that 
both sectors of the economy have their con- 
tribution to make. 

The pattern of industrial development in 
India has been primarily conditioned by the 
shortage of foreign exchange, and the con- 
sequent necessity of giving priority to in- 
dustrial projects which either earn or save 
foreign exchange. In this stage of economic 
development, it is perhaps natural that im- 
port saving projects can be more easily de- 
fined and incorporated into policy than ex- 
port projects for which markets still have to 
be found. On the import saving side, much 
progress is being made. In a number of 
important instances, moreover, import saving 
possibilities have coincided with major op- 
portunities of exploiting rich natural re- 
sources in the way of iron and coal. India 
is now among the cheapest steel producers 
in the world. 

The emphasis given in the program of in- 
dustrial development to import savings by 
no means implies, however, that the import 
requirements of India will necessarily follow 
a declining trend over the next 5, 10, or 15 
years. On the contrary, it is likely that, as 
the Indian economy moves toward progres- 
sively higher stages of development, new 
types of imports required to sustain this 
progress will outweigh the economies 
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achieved in other areas. The greater the 
pressure for rapid industrialization and gen- 
eral economic development, the greater the 
likelihood that there may be a progressive 
racheting upward of import requirements. 
This further underlines the necessity of giv- 
ing high priority to the investment of effort, 
money, and talent in the export field where 
the development of markets often takes a 
considerable time. But, in fact, India’s ex- 
ports have tended to stagnate in recent years 
and we have found no firm basis for con- 
fidence that export performance will mate- 
rially improve in the near future. It is 
beginning to be realized that India’s export 
base must be extended well beyond the tradi- 
tional export items if sustainable economic 
development is to be realized. But an ade- 
quate export effort will require not simply 
export incentives for specific items in which 
India holds a comparative advantage in the 
world markets, but the creation of a state of 
export-mindedness. 

The achievement of a substantial increase 
in exports will depend, too, on securing an 
appropriate degree of control over domestic 
consumption. For years to come the Indian 
Government will be constantly confronted 
with the harsh decision of choosing between 
consumption and export earnings. Perhaps 
the most basic policy decisions involved in 
such a choice between exports and consump- 
tion are those of fiscal and monetary policy. 
It is clear that inadequate coverage of Gov- 
ernment spending by taxation or savings can 
generate inflationary pressures which may be 
restrained by import controls from directly 
using up scarce exchange resources but may 
nevertheless indirectly impair reserve avail- 
abilities by diverting potential exports to 
domestic consumption. Quite aside from 
this basic consideration, it may well be that 
selective tax measures will be required to 
restrain domestic consumption of specific 
export items for which foreign markets are 
available. 

Monetary policy is also relevant to the 
choice between consumption on the one 
hand and exports and investment on the 
other, and clearly has a useful role to play 
in restraining any buildup of inflationary 
pressure. In this connection, there would 
appear to be some scope for mopping up ex- 
cess liquidity still remaining in the Indian 
economy, and for a consideration of the ap- 
propriateness of the present level of interest 
rates. It may be that the relatively low 
rates prevailing create an illusion that capi- 
tal is not actually a scarce resource. In gen- 
eral, we feel that it would be worth examin- 
ing ways in which monetary action might be 
made a more effective weapon of economic 
policy. 

In seeking to summarize our impressions 
of key aspects and problems of the plan, we 
should be inclined to stress the following: 

(a) Our impression in talking to officials 
is that a good deal has been learned both 
about techniques of planning and tech- 
niques of economic control from the diffi- 
culties encountered during the second plan. 

(b) The need for effort to insure success 
in agricultural policy cannot be overstressed, 
and we have found it difficult to be certain 
whether the implications of this have been 
fully realized in all quarters: success will 
involve not merely effective management and 
administration over a very wide area, but the 
coordination of the activities of a number 
of Government departments working in con- 
junction with voluntary organizations, and 
perhaps most important of all insuring that 
the overall policy of the Union Government 
is effectively implemented by the individual 
states with whom the executive responsi- 
bility for agricultural policy rests. 

(c) If inflationary pressure develops as the 
program moves ahead, fiscal and monetary 
action will need to be prompt and decisive. 

(a) A strenuous effort should be made 
to diversify the export base and enter for- 
eign markets. 
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(e) Without passing judgment on the pre- 
cise scale of the plan we would suggest that 
during the process of finalizing the plan it 
would be desirable to reexamine the impor- 
tance of the marginal projects. To all ap- 
pearances the plan is a big plan, and it can 
be made more manageable by the omission 
of some projects the need for which is less 
immediate. This in our view would be worth 
doing. 

Finally, we have tried to assess the extent 
to which the third 5-year plan will be flex- 
ible; that is, the extent to which it can be 
modified year by year to meet short run 
changes in the economic situation. Officials 
have told us that they are working out a 
detailed phasing of the plan designed to al- 
low the necessary room to maneuver; and 
that they are thinking in terms of different 
plan variants which may be adopted to meet 
different circumstances; and that in terms 
of the allocation of foreign exchange they 
are trying to form a view about the relative 
priorities which will allow a hard core of 
essential industrial projects to go ahead, 
even if others have to be held back. Wecon- 
sider the maintenance of such flexibility 
critically important to the success of the 
plan and to the effective utilization of such 
foreign assistance as may be made available 
to India. 

Some problems of foreign assistance 

The development programs of India and 
Pakistan discussed above can only be made 
effective if a very substantial increase in 
foreign assistance above the amounts pro- 
vided during the course of the Pakistan first 
5-year plan and the Indian second 5-year 
plan is forthcoming. The rough breakdown 
of figures of economic assistance both pub- 
lic and private required by India and Paki- 
stan for their forthcoming 5-year plan peri- 
ods is as follows: 


[In billions] 
Development Imports: 


i lick cttginie adeinininestnteinnen iain $4.0 
ID ici cscitiieiinlinsnctiinins eiaiaatanc mien adnan 1.4 
Balance of payment support (including 
foreign debt service) : 
NNN hence ns hintaan bin doin adil 1.5 
IAI Si cinks cittiicthits teen Hie 0.3 
TO ict tithiiien csc Keilihlastarisige etc 7.2 
Aid in food supply (in particular Public 
Law 480): 
Es dad a dence detekionp 1.1 
PIR cin inte onde 0.2 
OOS liitindattincit tic blew 1.3 
Grand total (for 5 years) ...-.-- 8.5 


The decision as to how much aid should 
be provided is a matter for governments, and 
an independent mission of private individ- 
uals cannot be expected to give a judgment 
on matters of this kind. There are, however, 
@ number of general questions concerning 
the scale, character and organization of aid 
to which we feel we should draw attention. 

The problems of the development of India 
and Pakistan cannot be approached in terms 
of a Marshall plan concept embodying a fixed 
period of foreign aid assistance to highly 
developed industrial countries and designed 
to reach more or less visible targets of eco- 
nomic recovery. The fact that average per 
capita income in India and Pakistan is so 
low will inevitably mean that development 
will be a lengthy process possibly extending 
over a considerable period of time. It is 
possible that this process might be acceler- 
ated somewhat by political measures de- 
signed to operate the economy under forced 
draft with consequent grave loss of individ- 
ual freedom. Both governments have re- 
—— this approach, but we recognize that 

this decision renders both countries more 
heavily dependent upon outside assistance 
than would otherwise be the case. 
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If the assistance required were made avail- 
able entirely in the form of long or short 
loans on normal commercial terms, the re- 
sulting debt service liabilities would almost 
certainly impose an intolerable strain on the 
Indian and Pakistani balance of payments, 
This means that a substantial proportion of 
any aid provided would have to take the 
form of grants or loans not made on strictly 
commercial terms. The proposed Interna- 
tional Development Association represents a 
recognition by governments of the need for 
this kind of assistance to developing coun- 
tries, but the IDA is still in process of being 
established and its resources will be too small 
for it to play more than a minor role in pro- 
viding external resources for India and 
Pakistan during the next 5 years. This means 
that if aid is provided on a considerable 
scale, a@ substantial proportion of this aid 
would have to take the form of government- 
to-government assistance of one kind or an- 
other on liberal terms. 

It is expected that a considerable number 
of governments will participate in provid- 
ing assistance for India and Pakistan, and 
this is likely to involve ultimately bilateral 
agreements between each of the aid-giving 
and aid-receiving countries. It will be of 
the first importance therefore to insure 
that the policy of the aid-providing govern- 
ments with respect to the scale, form and 
terms of the assistance provided should be 
adequately coordinated. Otherwise there is 
liable to be a waste of resources and effort 
and unnecessary international friction. In 
the context of bilateral aid extended by a 
considerable number of governments, a rea- 
sonable measure of coordination should 
make possible the provision of aid which is 
not tied to the exports of a particular 
country. Multilateral aid of this kind pro- 
vides the best way of getting the greatest 
benefit from a given volume of aid. 

Foreign assistance on anything like this 
scale would create problems and responsi- 
bilities for both the countries providing and 
the countries receiving aid. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the country providing aid to 
recognize the national sovereignty and as- 
pirations of the countries that they are 
assisting. On the other hand, countries re- 
ceiving aid must recognize that the govern- 
ments of the aid-providing countries must 
satisfy their legislatures, and that legisla- 
tures will require to be assured that the aid- 
receiving countries’ methods of handling 
their economic policies are realistic and that 
aid provided is spent on the purposes con- 
templated by the aid-providing countries. 
It would be natural for the aid-providing 
countries to pay particular attention to the 
determination which the _ aid-receiving 
countries show in pursuing such tasks as 
growing enough food to meet their needs and 
expanding exports. The necessity for dis- 
cussions between aid-giving and aid-receiv- 
ing governments which this implies must be 
accepted as a necessary consequence of the 
democratic process. 

Now that postwar reconstruction has been 
completed and substantial progress has been 
made in restoring a measure of international 
equilibrium, a beginning has been made with 
the problem of providing assistance for the 
economic development of less advanced 
countries. This beginning has largely taken 
the form of the provision by the Government 
of the United States of funds to meet par- 
ticular needs, together with relatively smaller 
measures of assistance by the United King- 
dom and other governments. The growing 
aspirations of developing countries and their 
desire to undertake larger scale development 
are becoming increasingly evident and seem 
to demand a broader basis of aid embracing 
a larger number of aid-giving countries. 
This is likely to pose major problems for in- 
ternational economic policy in the years 
ahead. 

Governments such as those of India and 
Pakistan when formulating their develop- 


‘ 
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ment plans would naturally wish to have 
some assurance about the foreign aid that 
will be forthcoming over the periods of the 
plans. The governments of aid-giving coun- 
tries for constitutional reasons are not in a 
position to appropriate expenditure for more 
than 1 year. We draw attention to this 
problem because of the genuine difficulties 
it creates both for those who receive and 
those who give aid. 

There is another point to which we should 
refer. Both India and Pakistan face the risk 
of crop failures from time to time. Over the 
period of the forthcoming plans it cannot be 
expected that either country’s foreign ex- 
change resources will be large enough to 
finance imports of food on the scale which 
would be necessary. In recent years, the 
U.S. Government has made food supplies 
available under Public Law 480 to meet these 
needs. Should such crises recur, additional 
foreign assistance in some form over and 
above such support as may have been given 
to development plans, would be required if 
economic progress is not to be completely 
checked. 


Private investment 


The role of private investment as a source 
of assistance for development must not be 
forgotten or underestimated although its im- 
mediate impact is not likely to be large. It 
is important that the governments of coun- 
tries seeking aid should recognize that the 
flow of private long-term funds is one of the 
sources of investment finance which more 
developed countries wish to foster and that 
if they are to use the potential sources of 
aid to the full they will need to create con- 
ditions which will attract private capital 
from abroad. Private foreign investors on 
the other hand should be prepared to accept 
that the Indian and Pakistani balance of 
payments difficulties imply that these coun- 
tries can in general only accept private for- 
eign investment of a kind that will either be 
import saving or export earning. An in- 
creased flow of private foreign investment 
will also depend upon the willingness of the 
capital-supplying countries to foster such an 
outflow of private funds. We are the more 
concerned to stress the importance of pri- 
vate capital from abroad because, as the 
economic structures of those two countries 
is brought nearer to viability with the help 
of government to government assistance, it 
should be possible to substitute the ordinary 
flow of private investment for the more ex- 
ceptional forms of aid. 

The more highly industrial countries can 
further assist the course of development by 
removing the kind of barriers which restrict 
the export opportunities of developing coun- 
tries. The process of development, and the 
growth of new areas of industry which it 
brings with it, must inevitably exert a pro- 
found influence on the whole pattern of 
international trade. If countries with longer 
established manufacturing industries resist 
this process of change by maintaining bar- 
riers to the free flow of trade, the pace of 
development will be retarded, and more aid 
will be required. 

We should also emphasize the need for 
economic cooperation between the develop- 
ing countries themselves. We have been 
impressed by the disruptive impact of parti- 
tion upon the economies of India and Pak- 
istan. While considerable progress has been 
made in cooperation between the two coun- 
tries, we would like to emphasize the need 
for policies which would promote further 
cooperation and foster trade of a comple- 
mentary character, and reduce the danger 
of economic separatism. The trend of the 
times not only in Western Europe but else- 
where in the world is strongly oriented to- 
ward international economic cooperation. 
Here on the subcontinent similar oppor- 
tunities for cooperative efforts in the field 
of trade and exploitation of natural re- 
Sources exist. It is obvious that such eco- 
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nomic cooperation between India and Paki- 
stan is not only to the advantage of both 
countries but also to the capital supplying 
nations of the Atlantic Community. 

Finally, whatever may be the final pro- 
gram developed by the two countries both 
Governments need to bear in mind that 
there can be no assurance that the govern- 
ments of the more highly industrialized 
countries will be in the position to provide 
aid over the period of the plans to the full 
amount requested. This underlines the 
necessity to establish flexibility in both plans 
so that cutbacks in expenditures of lower 
priority can be made without disrupting 
the whole plans. 

Before concluding, we should like to ex- 
press our thanks to the Governments of 
India and Pakistan for the courtesy and 
hospitality with which they have received 
us. We are grateful for the opportunities 
which we have been given to see something 
of the progress of development in India and 
Pakistan, and we have been greatly helped 
toward better understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting these two countries by the 
full and free discussions which we have had 
with Ministers, officials, and private individ- 
uals. We were given every assistance in ac- 
complishing the purpose of our mission, and 
we would like to thank all those who have 
contributed to this end. 

Yours sincerely, 
HERMANN J. ABS. 
OLIVER FRANKS. 
ALLAN SPROUL. 





EXHIBIT 2 
$2,700 A YEAR OR $70 A YEAR 
(By B. K. Nehru) 


One of the most disquieting features of 
international society today is the continuous 
state of unrest that prevails over large parts 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. We seem 
to move from crisis to crisis, with the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations in almost 
permanent session. As soon as a measure of 
stability is achieved in one part of the world, 
a new conflict erupts somewhere else; and 
about the only thing one can predict with 
some certainty is that there are many more 
crises brewing which have not yet got to the 
stage of catching the headlines. 

Complex and bewildering as the crises of 
our times appear to us, however, they are not 
without a parallel in human history—and 
comparatievly recent history, at that. And 
the gratifying part about the historical ex- 
perience I have in mind is that it points to 
the only permanent remedy for our present- 
day ferment of discontent. 

I venture to suggest that the violent up- 
heavals in many parts of the world today are 
but an international version of the conflicts 
that raged within the nation-states of Eu- 
rope in the 18th and 19th centuries. If the 
nation-states of Europe have not collapsed 
under the pressure of internal conflicts 
among different classes, but have emerged in- 
stead as dynamic and harmonious societies, 
it is as a result of certain definite policies 
adopted to bridge the difference between 
group and group. It is precisely the kind of 
measures which saved the nations of Europe 
from erosion from within that are required 
today, on an international level, for the pres- 
ervation and strengthening of international 
society. 

The American people have long consid- 
ered, and rightly, that their own revolution 
found a natural echo in many lands for 
many years to come. “The shot heard 
round the world” was followed a few years 
later by the storming of the Bastille. For 
a hundred years thereafter and more the 
states of Europe, when they were not at war 
with each other, were engaged in dealing 
with revolution at home, opposing to it 
sometimes the organized force of the state, 
and attempting at other times to deal in a 
more sophisticated manner with the causes 
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of the revolutionary outbreaks from which 
they suffered. 

Why was it that the people of France re- 
volted in 1789? Why were there revolu- 
tions, uprisings, and widespread national 
unrest in 1830 and in 1848 in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Poland? 
Why was even the mature and stable so- 
ciety of Great Britain rocked to its founda- 
tions by popular agitation? What was the 
genesis of Nihilism in Russia, the St. Peters- 
burg uprising in 1905, the bread riots which 
followed, and, finally, the holocaust of the 
October Revolution? 

The human race is not prone to indulge 
in disorder for its own sake; if there is a 
history of continuous disorder, it is ob- 
vious that the people occupied with it lack 
something which they regard as more valu- 
able than the maintenance of the regime, 
of the law under which they live. All the 
European revolutions, and the disorders 
which did not reach the stage of revolu- 
tionary violence, can be traced to the frustra- 
tion of two of the most fundamental de- 
sires of man: the desire for liberty and the 
desire for bread. 

The European system of the time con- 
centrated political power in the hands of a 
hereditary monarchy tempered sometimes 
by a hereditary nobility. As almost invari- 
ably happens, this political power was exer- 
cised for the benefit of those who wielded 
it, while those outside the pale suffered 
the consequences. One of the _ conse- 
quences was an extreme inequality in the 
distribution of wealth; so much so that in 
countries not lacking in production there 
were large segments in society which could 
not earn enough to live a life that could 
by any standards be regarded as human. 

The system was unjust; but it had pre- 
vailed with little change for centuries. Why 
was it that at this particular period of 
history large masses of people in Europe be- 
came so dissatisfied with it that they were 
willing to shatter to bits old institutions 
hallowed by tradition at great material cost 
to themselves? 

There was, of course, the force of ideas, 
for it is ideas that guide the action of those 
who wield the arms. The philosophers and 
the men of the age of reason had preached 
the virtues of liberty and equality. And it 
was these ideas, born of the meditations of 
secluded philosophers, that filtered down ul- 
timately to the illiterate and “swinish multi- 
tude,” “the great unwashed,” and made them 
resolve to rebuild the system under which 
they lived. 

But the intellectual acceptance of ideas 
does not provide a sufficient motive force for 
those great earthquakes of humanity which 
are known as revolutions. Nor does empti- 
ness of the human stomach—a very powerful 
force indeed—explain why revolutionary 
forces erupted at the time they did in 
Europe. The poor had, of course, always 
been poor since the dawn of history. But 
the poor had been in good company for, 
apart from a very small handful of those 
who lived somewhat better, the entire mass 
of humanity had been poor. 

It was during the late 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, when the winds of technical change 
began to sweep across Europe, that this 
began to be no longer true. The wealth 
created by trade and commerce, and later 
by the industrial revolution, had been sub- 
stantial. The rich had become very much 
richer and were using their wealth for 
luxury and ostentation and display. The 
poor had had no benefit at all from this 
accumulation of wealth to the nation; they 
were as poor as they ever had been before, 
if not, on occasion, poorer. And it was this 
new spectacle of poverty in the midst of 
plenty and the growing realization that pov- 
erty was no longer inevitable that essentially 
sparked the revolutions of the time. 

The remarkable thing about the nation- 
states of Western Europe, however, is that 
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despite the trials and tribulations to which 
they were subject throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, and contrary to the dire prophesies of 
Karl Marx, they have managed to survive. 
And they have survived not as weak and 
feeble organisms, but as vital, dynamic, 
growing societies, integrated within them- 
selves. What was it that effected this 
change? 

What effected this change was that the 
nation-state took steps to see throughout 
the 19th century that the causes of discon- 
tent were removed. Political power was 
gradually transferred from those who held 
@ monopoly of it to the entire mass of the 
adult population. Economic inequality was 
reduced so that the benefits of the new pro- 
ductive powers which humanity had dis- 
covered were not restricted to any one group 
but were shared by the community as a 
whole. Combinations of workingmen were 

tted in order that the bargaining 
power of the poor should be increased. 

Laws regulating factories insured that 
those working in them were not reduced to 
the level of animals. Acts governing educa- 
tion insured that the children of the poor, 
not only those of the rich, were given access 
to knowledge. Medical care was continu- 
ously made cheaper and more easily acces- 
sible. 

In essence, all these reforms meant a re- 
duction in the inequality of real incomes. 
And the great overall instrument which en- 
abled all these reforms to be financed was 
the progressive income tax. 

It is the policy of all nation-states today, 
whether they are governed by parties of the 
right or by those of the left, to insure that 
there are transferences of wealth from the 
rich to the poor; not only from rich individ- 
uals to poor individuals, but also from the 
richer areas within the community to the 
poorer areas within that same community. 
With growing evidence of sufficiency for all 
and the development of a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of those who have more, 
the discontents of yesterday and the scars 
of hurt pride they produced have all but dis- 
appeared. 

Few people in the 19th century could have 
analyzed clearly the basic causes of the dis- 
contents of their times. To them the times 
were merely out of joint. It is only the 
hindsight of history that enables us to get 
a glimpse of what really was then happening. 

Equally understandable, the basic causes 
responsible for the turmoil in the interna- 
tional world today are not always apparent 
to those who are living through them. But 
if we look around today at conditions in the 
world, can we really escape the conclusion 
that much of the contemporary stresses and 
strains in international society are the exact 
counterparts of the stresses and strains with 
which the nation-states of the 19th century 
were faced? 

At the same time, are not the methods 
of restoring stability to, and of strengthen- 
ing, international society today exactly 
those which were applied during the 19th 
century within the nation-state? The dif- 
ference, of course, is that whereas the dis- 
content within the nation-state was that of 
individuals, the discontents within interna- 
tional society are those of nations. 

I said earlier that the two fundamental 
causes of the revolutions and disorders of 
the 19th century were the desire for liberty 
and the desire for bread. Internationally, 
the 20th century started off with an 
equilibrium which though manifestly un- 
just, seemed so stable as to be able to en- 
dure for eternity. 

The colonial system which had deprived 
the majority of the human race of political 
liberty caused, by the very act of that dep- 
rivation, a great intensification of the desire 
for liberty. One consequence of that dep- 
rivation of liberty was the growth of na- 
tionalism, for nationalism never develops so 
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fast nor grows so strongly as in opposition 
to an alien power. 

The nationalist movements of Asia and 
Africa were a constant threat to the mainte- 
nance of the status quo in the earlier half 
of this century. The demand for freedom 
could, at last, no longer be resisted and the 
internal strength which the colonies de- 
veloped, together with changes in the ideas 
of the majority of the colonial powers them- 
selves, has led to the rapid liquidation 
of colonial empires since the end of the last 
world war. 

While the desire for liberty is thus in the 
process of being satisfied, the desire for 
bread is not. There are, internationally 
speaking, the same inequalities of wealth 
between nations that were prevalent be- 
tween individuals within the nation-states 
of the 19th century. Also, as happened in 
those states before they took themselves in 
hand, these inequalities are growing. 

The average per capita income of the de- 
veloped parts of the world (Europe, North 
America, Australia, and Japan) is $1,200 per 
annum. The same figure for the under- 
developed world is $125 per annum. These 
averages conceal the true contrast, which is 
better illustrated by comparing the two ends 
of the scale. 

At one end is the United States, with a 
per capita income of $2,700 per annum; near 
the other end of the scale is India, with one- 
third of the population of the non-Com- 
munist underdeveloped world, with a per 
capita income of $70 per annum. The exist- 
ing discrepancies are so great that even if 
the underdeveloped societies develop at a 
much faster rate than the developed ones 
the difference between them would still con- 
tinue to grow. 

A 3-percent rate of growth in the American 
economy would increase per capita incomes 
by $81 per annum—the increase being more 
than the total income of the Indian. An 
increase at the presently unimaginable rate 
of 10 percent would increase the Indian 
income by only $7 per annum, so that at the 
end of 12 months the difference between the 
American’s income and the Indian’s income 
would be even greater than it is today. 

The people in the underdeveloped world 
are not content with this situation any 
more than the underprivileged European in 
the 19th century was with his. Once again, 
poverty is nothing new and its continu- 
ance would not have aroused discontent had 
it continued to be regarded as inevitable. 
But, like the have-not rioters of Paris or 
the have-not Chartists of England, the 
have-not nations of the world see today that 
poverty is not the will of God and that 
there are nations in which it has been re- 
moved by the hand of man. 

Unfortunately, the analogy between the 
nation-state of the 19th century and inter- 
national society today breaks down in one 
vital respect. In the case of the nation- 
state, the gradual spread of political power 
among the masses of the people, combined 
with the growing accumulation of capital 
and technical know-how within the nation- 
state itself, provided the natural means for 
eradicating the contrast between the haves 
and the have-nots. 

In the case of the international society of 
today, however, the achievement of politi- 
cal independence among the have-nots pro- 
vides no automatic means of harnessing the 
growing wealth of the haves for the better- 
ment of the have-nots. 

The great reforms within the nation-state 
of the 19th century consisted in essence in 
raising the standard of living of the mass 
of the citizenry by taking a part of the 
annual growth in the already large incomes 
of the rich and devoting it, through public 
expenditures, to ends which helped the un- 
derprivileged to increase their incomes. 

In international society today there is no 
such mechanism. The United Nations is 
very far from a world government. The 
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means through which it operates are not 
the organized force of the state, but moral 
persuasion. It cannot abolish colonialism by 
force, as slavery was abolished by force. [It 
cannot tax rich nations for the benefit of 
poor nations, as the nation-state taxed the 
rich for the benefit of the poor. 

And yet it would appear to me that what 
is required today is precisely to fashion ways 
and means which would enable the have. 
not nations to share in the prosperity that 
is technically available to the whole human 
race. 

It is true that, left wholly to themselves, 
the poorer nations will, in due course of 
time, be able to banish poverty from their 
midst. But they will have to pay a price 
in social organization which must neces. 
sarily result in the destruction of the liberty 
of the individual—for a totalitarian form of 
government is demonstrably better suited for 
the initial economic development of poor 
societies than the slow-moving and compli- 
cated processes of democracy. 

It would, therefore, appear essential for 
organized international society, if it wishes 
to insure the continuance of the values of 
justice and freedom on which it claims to 
be founded, to respond to the needs of its 
weakest members and help them to over- 
come the difficulties with which they are 
faced. These needs are multifarious, but 
they can be comprehensively described as 
the need for economic growth. 

The factors restricting the growth of the 
economies of the underdeveloped countries— 
or in other words, the factors which keep 
them poor—are many and they vary from 
country to country. For the removal of 
some, no help can come from the outside. 
People must by themselves develop the 
strength to face the sacrifices necessary for 
economic development and must by them- 
selves learn how to organize so that they 
can work together for the attainment of 
their national aspirations. What can be 
supplied from the outside is technical as- 
sistance—in its widest sense—and develop- 
mental capital. 

There are societies which require teachers, 
doctors, administrators, lawyers, and the 
like. The outside world can surely provide 
the means by which personnel of this kind 
can be trained in large numbers. There are 
others which are short of technicians in 
certain branches of industrial or agricul- 
tural practice; these can be supplied from 
abroad. But what all underdeveloped coun- 
tries are short of is developmental capital— 
&@ poor society, like a poor man, cannot save 
enough and, therefore, invest enough, to en- 
able its income to grow at a rapid enough 
rate. 

Many of the underdeveloped countries 
are at a stage of development where large 
amounts of capital cannot be usefully ab- 
sorbed; in those countries conditions have 
first to be created which will enable invest- 
ment to be usefully carried out. There are, 
however, some countries which have reached 
a stage where the only shortage is that of 
capital; and the absolute amounts required 
are so large and in such fields that they are 
wholly beyond the capabilities of the private 
investor to supply. 

It is for this reason that government-to- 
government and international programs of 
foreign aid have come into being. No firm 
estimates have ever been really made as to 
what it would cost either the developed or 
the underdeveloped world to pursue a pro- 
gram of rapid economic development in the 
underdeveloped countries. But the general 
consensus seems to be that the figure in- 
volved for external aid is somewhere around 
$7 billion a year, matched by several times 
this amount from the underdeveloped world 
itself. 

This figure may seem high in absolute 
terms, but when it is remembered that the 
income of the developed parts of the world 
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is somewhere around $1,000 billion a year, 
that this income is increasing between $30 
to $40 billion a year, and that the expendi- 
ture on armaments alone is around $100 
billion a year, the figure seems to fall into 
its correct perspective. 

A certain amount of capital does flow at 
present from the industrially advanced 
countries to the less developed lands either 
by way of private investment or by way of 
loans and grants from governmental agen- 
cies and international organizations. ‘The 
precise measurement of the net develop- 
mental capital that is presently available, 
however, is not as simple a matter as one 
might suppose. A number of adjustments 
have often to be made to what commonly 
passes as aid in order to arrive at figures 
which represent truly the net addition to the 
amount of capital available for the develop- 
ment of the less developed countries. 

According to one estimate, the net capital 
outflow to the non-Communist developing 
countries amounted to some $4.5 billion a 
year in 1959 and 1960. Of this, $2.6 billion 
was from the United States—$1.7 billion by 
way of economic assistance, $0.2 billion as 
technical assistance and $0.65 billion as net 
private foreign investment. 

Other countries in the West supplied a 
total of about $0.9 billion, and the USSR. 
another $0.5 billion. The remainder came 
in the form of economic assistance from the 
International Bank ($0.35 billion) and in 
technical assistance from non-US. sources 
($0.15 billion). 

If the critical minimum level of net cap- 
ital outflow to the developing countries is 
accepted as of the order of $7 billion per 
annum, what we need is an increase of 50 
percent over the level already attained. 
Whether this increase should come mainly 
through international agencies or through 
bilateral channels, and how it should be 
distributed among the contributing coun- 
tries, are questions that need not detain us 
here. 

It is, I think, fairly clear that for some 
years to come, at any rate, the bulk of the 
increase that is required will have to come 
from bilateral channels of government-to- 
government assistance as distinguished from 
private funds or international agencies. 

At the same time, there is no reason why 
even essentially bilateral effort cannot ad- 
mit of a measure of coordination and com- 
mon determination among a group of coun- 
tries. But whatever the method employed 
for increasing the flow of developmental capi- 
tal to the newly emerging nations, there is, 
I think, no doubt that unless this flow is 
increased without delay to the critical mini- 
mum level I have mentioned above, there 
is every danger that the significant effort 
already being made will itself be frustrated. 

The U.N. General Assembly at its last ses- 
sion adopted a resolution recommending that 
there should be a transfer of capital from 
the developed countries to the underdevel- 
oped equal to 1 percent of the national in- 
come of the former. It would appear that 
the Kennedy administration is in sympathy 
with this proposal, for there are welcome 
indications that it wishes to urge that the 
burden of financing the external needs of 
the underdeveloped world should be shared 
by the richer countries on some such basis. 

The essence of the argument that I have 
endeavored to develop is that the roots of 
the threat with which national societies were 
faced in the 19th century lay in the maldis- 
tribution of political power and economic 
well-being; that the roots of the present in- 
ternational discontents are exactly the same, 
except that the maldistribution is between 
nations and not individuals; that the na- 
tion-states stabilized themselves by correct- 
ing this maldistribution, first through broad- 
ening the base of political power, and next 
through using the authority of government 
to reduce inequalities of income; that inter- 
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national society should endeavor to achieve 
the same ends by ending colonialism as soon 
as practicable and transferring wealth to the 
poorer nations; that the sacrifices involved 
in the task are by no means great; but that, 
whereas in the case of national governments 
this was done compulsorily, in the case of 
international society this will have to be 
done on a voluntary basis, since we do not 
as yet have a government of the world. 





THE NEED FOR GREATER GERMAN 
COOPERATION IN AID TO INDIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
in recent days a very important meeting 
took place here in Washington at the 
office of the International Bank. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
assistance to India in connection with 
the new Indian 5-year plan, based on the 
report of the bankers’ mission to which 
I referred earlier. As I indicated in my 
earlier remarks, the upcoming Indian 
5-year plan is of the greatest importance 
for the entire free world. It can succeed 
only if there is adequate assistance from 
the more developed nations. 

These discussions resulted in tentative 
offers of aid from all of the 10 partici- 
pating nations. The United States is re- 
ported to have made a billion-dollar 
offer, conditional on both congressional 
approval and commensurate contribu- 
tions from other nations. Great Britain 
is reported to have offered substantial 
aid, despite its meager foreign exchange 
reserve. France, Canada, and Japan 
are reported also to have made sizable 
commitments. This is very encouraging 
news. 

According to an article published in 
the Washington Post on May 2, however, 
the conference recessed abruptly until 
the end of May. While no explanation 
was given for this interruption, it would 
appear to have been caused by the re- 
luctance of the West German Govern- 
ment to offer its fair share of funds for 
the Indian 5-year plan. The German 
Government is reported to have offered 
only half of what was expected, and to 
have insisted on hard terms of interest 
and maturity for the funds which it 
would lend to the Indian Government. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Laggard in the Club,” published in the 
Washington Post of May 9, 1961, and an 
article entitled “Bonn Reluctance Blocks 
World Bank Aid to India,” written by 
Warren Unna, and published in the 
Washington Post of May 2, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I express my deep disappointment and 
concern about the reluctance of the 
Bonn Government to commit its fair 
share of funds for this highly important 
purpose. ‘The world has been promised 
by the West German Government that it 
will increase its assistance to underde- 
veloped countries. ‘This is the first real 
test of that promise. 

The West German Government is in 
a good position to make a much greater 
contribution to the development of un- 
derdeveloped nations than it is presently 
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making, and I think we have a right to 
expect a considerably larger contribu- 
tion to the Indian 5-year plan from the 
West German Government than was 
offered at the meeting tne other day. 

It should be pointed out again that 
one of the three bankers who submitted 
the report to the International Bank on 
Indian and Pakistan development pro- 
grams on which these discussions were 
based, is a leading German banker. Yet 
unless the Bonn Government makes a 
greater contribution than it is presently 
disposed to make, the minimum amount 
needed by India, according to the bank- 
ers’ report, will not be available. 

I suggest that the Bonn Government 
take a second look at this situation, that 
it reexamine the survey in which one of 
its own nationals played such an im- 
portant part, and that it come back to 
the conference at the end of this month 
with a firm and fair commitment. I 
think this would be the best demonstra- 
tion of the willingness of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment, according to its own public 
pronouncements, to participate fully as 
a partner in the free world community. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an article entitled “United 
States To Offer India $1 Billion Aid,” 
written by Paul Grimes, and published in 
the New York Times of May 4, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Exutsir 1 
LAGGARD IN THE CLUB 

The success of India’s third 5-year de- 
velopment plan presents an enormous chal- 
lenge to the wealthier free nations. Not only 
does India comprise the largest democratic 
country in the world—438 million people—it 
also has made admirable use of its own re- 
sources to raise living standards. Despite 
certain shortfalls, the second 5-year plan was 
a substantial gain, and the net impact of 
accelerated growth upon development may 
be greater than the statistics show. 

To help India progress toward a self-gen- 
erating economy is clearly one of the most 
important tasks before the developed na- 
tions. Because this task is so important, the 
disagreement in the 10-nation “aid India” 
club meeting under the auspices of the 
World Bank is dismaying. 

There is cause for satisfaction, to be sure, 
in some of the proffers of help for India’s 
foreign capital requirements. The United 
States made a very substantial offer—$1 bil- 
lion over 2 years, at nominal interest and re- 
Payable over as much as 50 years—and 
Britain made a proportional commitment. 
France and Japan, among other nations, sig- 
nified a desire to carry their share (and 
France has received too little acknowledg- 
ment of the massive aid she already is giving 
many countries of Africa). 

But the response of Germany is disap- 
pointing. Germany has offered $200 million 
over 2 years (and a total of $310 million 
over 5 years)—but at 544 percent interest 
and repayable in only 15 years or less. This 
does represent a commitment of public 
funds which is novel for Germany. But 
much of it would replace present short-term 
private loans to India and thus is not a net 
addition to the capital available. 

On the basis of 1 percent of the gross 
national product, which has been set as a 
rule-of-thumb standard for foreign aid, Ger- 
many’s total annual obligation would come 
to some $625 million. The offer to India is 
not an inconsiderable part of this total. 
But when it is considered that Germany is 
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bearing very little of the free world defense 
burden outside her own borders, that she 
benefits from orders financed by American 
aid to other countries and that the total 
United States economic and military aid in- 
cluding Public Law 480 transactions is well 
in excess of 1 percent of the gross national 
product, the German response is dispropor- 
tionately small. 

Apart from the sums involved, the really 
disappointing part is the terms. They sug- 
gest that Germany still looks upon foreign 
aid as a flinthearted banker, and they appear 
to repudiate what the Kennedy administra- 
tion thought was an understanding from 
previous conversations with German offi- 
cials. If Chancellor Adenauer is really con- 
cerned about some of the foreign criticism 
of Germany, the cause is not far to seek. 


EXHIBIT 2 


BonN RELUCTANCE BLOCKS WORLD BANK AID 
TO INDIA 


(By Warren Unna) 


West Germany’s reluctance to give any 
sizable assistance to help India in her new 
5-year plan has caused a 10-nation gather- 
ing of the World Bank to recess abruptly its 
aid-India conference. 

Instead of coming up with a large assist- 
ance offer in which they would be sharing 
some of their postwar prosperity, the Ger- 
mans offered India $100 million for each of 
the first 2 years of her plan—half of what 
was expected—and on what is known as 
hard terms, 5% percent interest repayable in 
6 to 12 years. 

The United States, on the other hand, has 
come up with a mammoth billion-dollar aid 
offer to India for the next 2 years, repay- 
able over 50 years at little, or possibly no 
interest. 

But the United States is conditioned on 
both congressional approval and the willing- 
ness of other nations to increase their previ- 
ous aid commitments to India. 

Of the other assisting nations, Britain has 
now offered to increase aid to India to a little 
more than $100 million, repayable at low in- 
terest over the next 25 years. And this 
money comes out of no “fat” as it does in 
the United States and Germany—but out of 
Britain’s own meager foreign exchange 
reserve. 

France, which now spends more money per 
capita in foreign aid than any other country 
in the world—primarily to assist her old Af- 
rican colonies—also is believed to be carrying 
her share of the burden. 

The other two members of the World 
Bank's Indian-aid group, Canada and Japan, 
are believed to have made sizable commit- 
ments. But these commitments, together 
with the British, presumably would be in- 
creased once these countries see that Ger- 
many is carrying its share of the free world’s 
foreign aid load. 

Germany in February announced she was 
prepared to spend $600 million to $700 mil- 
lion annually for foreign aid. India, with a 
well-organized economy plan and clearly de- 
fined economic need, is considered to be the 
first real test of Germany’s promise. 

Heinz Dittman, a German Embassy eco- 
nomic official concerned with the Indian-aid 
talk, explained that the important thing 
about the new German offer is that it will be 
shifting loan money from private to public 
sponsorship. 

The World Bank abruptly recessed its aid 
discussions last week until May 31, discreetly 
making no mention of the cause. 

However the other nations concerned pri- 
vately were furious, feeling that India offers 
the free world a tremendous opportunity to 
help a powerful underdeveloped nation gain 
its economic feet and become a long-term 
hope for world stability. 

The current, or third, 5-year plan will cost 
India more than her other two plans put to- 
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gether—$21.4 billion. It has been labeled 
the “take off” plan because it is aimed at giv- 
ing India an economy of self-sustained 
growth, one which will eventually provide 
India with enough of her own industries to 
make her independent of further foreign aid. 





EXHIBIT 3 


UNITED States To OFFER INDIA $1 BILLION 
AIpD—LOAN REPORTED CONTINGENT ON 
OTHERS’ MATCHING THAT AMOUNT OVER 2 
YEARS 

(By Paul Grimes) 

New DELHI, INDIA, May 3.—The Kennedy 
administration was reliably reported today to 
be prepared to lend India $1 billion in the 
next 2 years to help meet the foreign ex- 
change requirements of India’s third 5-year 
plan. 

The offer was said to be conditional on the 
provision of an identical amount by Britain, 
Canada, West Germany, and Japan, the other 
countries in a consortium known popularly 
as the Aid to India Club. The US. outlay 
would require congressional approval. 

An appropriation of $500 million for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 would represent 
about an eighth of the total outlay envisaged 
by President Kennedy for foreign economic 
and military aid this year. It would be al- 
most double the amount lent to India in the 
1958 fiscal year, the peak year so far. 

Informed sources indicated that the United 
States was also giving second thoughts to the 
possibility of helping India build a nuclear 
powerplant and a steel mill. Government 
and private interests in the United States 
previously had been reported cool to both 
projects, which would be publicly owned. 

However, the Kennedy administration was 
said to feel that the Government should not 
be too concerned about whether nuclear 
power was wise for India. As for the steel 
mill, the administration was said to take 
the view that the importance of helping 
India to build outweighed the argument that 
helping a public enterprise might imply sup- 
port for socialism. 

Britain, West Germany and the Soviet 
Union are helping India build three publicly 
owned steel mills with a total initial output 
of 3 million tons a year. Under the third 
5-year plan, which began April 1, their total 
outputs are to be increased to nearly double 
that figure. 

The fourth mill is planned for Bokaro in 
the eastern States of Bihar. It would pro- 
duce 1 million tons a year initially but would 
be able to expand its capacity to 3 million to 
4 million tons. This would make it the 
largest steel mill in India. 


PROPAGANDA VALUE A FACTOR 


The United States was said to feel that 
the foreign-exchange allotments should be 
made as a whole, not to particular projects. 
The propaganda value that could be derived 
from assisting with the nuclear powerplant 
and the steel mill was said to make them 
exceptions. 

The potential increase in U.S. dollar aid to 
Indian would be in addition to rupees pro- 
vided under Public Law 480. Under this 
legislation, the United States has shipped 
nearly $2,500 million worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to India. They have 
been sold here for rupees, most of which 
then were granted or lent to India for eco- 
nomic development. 

U.S. aid to India in all categories now 
totals about $3,843 million. It is by far 
India’s largest source of external aid and 
she is by far the largest recipient of as- 
sistance from the United States. 


OFFER MADE AT MEETING 


The offer of $1 billion in 2 years was re- 
ported to have been made last week at a 
meeting in Washington of the consortium, 
which includes the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development besides the 
five countries. Observers attended from 
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Austria, Denmark, France, Norway, Sweden, 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

Eugene R. Black, President of the World 
Bank, submitted an Indian appeal for $638 
million in immediate foreign credits as part 
of the $5,500 million she is expected to need 
in the third plan period. Informed sources 
said her needs for the first 2 years would be 
about $3,100 million. 

The Kennedy administration was said to 
envisage meeting this with $1 billion from 
the United States, $1 billion from other 
consortium countries, $400 million from the 
World Bank and at least $600 million from 
such other sources as private investment, 
commercial borrowing, and aid from coun- 
tries that attended the meeting as ob- 
servers. 

OTHER OFFERS REPORTED 


Britain was said to have offered the equiv- 
alent of $204 million for the first 2 years, 
West Germany $331 million, Japan $80 mil- 
lion, and Canada $36 million. 

The United States was said to feel that 
Britain, Canada, and West Germany could 
have offered more. It was said to hope par- 
ticularly for a bigger German offer when 
the consortium meets again May 31. 

Increased United States aid was also said 
to be planned for Pakistan. 

The Soviet Union, India’s second biggest 
benefactor, has made available credits 
totaling slightly more than $800 million. 
About $378 million of this is earmarxed for 
the third plan. 





UNITED STATES Has Two OBJECTIVES 

WASHINGTON, May 3.—The United States 
offer has two objectives—to cover India’s 
projected deficit in international payments 
and to schedule orders firmly now for fu- 
ture delivery. 

There was considerable disappointment 
at the West German offer since an impres- 
sion had ‘een gained during the visits of 
Chancellor Adenauer and Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano that Bonn would 
offer substantially more than it did. 

Sources here also pointed out that $75 
million of the German commitment would 
be used for the payment of te short-term 
private credits extended 3 and 4 years ago 
by German banks for the construction of 
the Rourkela steel plant. While the pay- 
ment of this debt will save India foreign ex- 
change, the feeling here is that the German 
banks could well afford to extend the pay- 
ments so that all of the German Govern- 
ment’s money could be used for new 
projects. 

(TE Seana 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 
1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1215) to amend the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
after consultation with the leadership 
on the other side of the aisle and with 
Senators who expect to offer amend- 
ments, I should like to propound a unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour and 
upon the return of the Senate to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 1215), the 
amendment of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951, debate on 
all amendments be limited to 30 minutes 
apiece, that 1 hour be allowed on the 
bill, and that at the conclusion of that 
time a vote be had on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, does the pro- 
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posal relate to the amendment of the 
Battle Act? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to have 
10 minutes to discuss the bill. I inquire 
of the leadership on my side of the aisle 
whether that much time will be avail- 
able to me. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding 
concerning the rights of Senators on this 
side of the aisle, I ask the distinguished 
majority leader if time will be available 
for the comments which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
desires to make. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and the agree- 
ment is entered. 





THE NEED TO PRESERVE OUR 
PROUD HISTORY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, for 
all too many years the Federal Govern- 
ment has lacked an overall policy which 
fully would take into account what vis- 
ibly remains of our great American 
heritage, such as historical sites, build- 
ings, and areas. 

In 1935, Congress enacted the so-called 
Historical Sites Act. This law has proved 
valuable in designating for preservation 
those sites and buildings which have a 
national significance. Surveys can be 
made and technical cooperation can be 
provided by the Department of the In- 
terior to aid State, local, and private 
groups in restoring and rehabilitating 
these buildings and areas. The sites ac- 
tually owned by the Federal Government 
are few, but range in variety from the 
home of President John Adams to the 
Old Philadelphia Customhouse. 

Unfortunately, however, this policy 
which applies to national sites does not 
aid the cause of preserving areas or sites 
or edifices which have a local, State, or 
regional significance and which are un- 
der local jurisdiction. What of the old 
bank and hotel which played an impor- 
tant role in the early history of Sonora; 
or of the romantic early day structures 
which yet remain in Monterey, the color- 
ful city which was California’s capital 
under three flags; in such an old settle- 
ment as Benicia, another early capital; 
or in the present capital city of Sacra- 
mento; and, indeed, throughout the 
State—all of which give us an insight 
into the conditions of life which con- 
fronted our early California forebears? 
Should these indiscriminately be leveled 
by progress in the guise of a high-speed 
freeway or of crass modernization? Once 
these few remaining ties to another, ear- 
lier era are gone, gone, too, is a part of 
our illustrious history as a State, county, 
or city. Once they are gone, something 
else is taken away as an inspiration to 
our youth of the struggle which our fa- 
thers faced in building the foundation on 
which California has grown to great- 
ness. 

In the 87th Congress, I heartily sup- 
port the proposed legislation now before 
both Houses, and sponsored in the Sen- 
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ate by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey] and 
other Senators, which would broaden 
the Federal Government’s authority un- 
der the Historical Sites Act, so that be- 
fore a Federal or federally assisted pro- 
gram is designed, due consideration 
would be given to the need for preserving 
these examples of our history. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, upon the receipt 
of a petition from a State or local public 
body or some civic group such as the 
American Institute of Architects, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historical Preservation, 
and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, or our own great Native Sons and 
Native Daughters of the Golden West— 
all of whom have taken a keen interest 
in preserving and restoring such treas- 
ures—would be empowered to authorize 
an investigation and to hold public hear- 
ings to adduce testimony from those 
living in the area. As a result of his 
findings, the Secretary would make a de- 
termination whether or not the structure 
is truly of historical significance. He 
would then take appropriate action to 
bring his decision to the attention of the 
Department head whose programs would 
affect the area. 

Madam President, the proposed legis- 
lation is in the public interest. I hope 
that Congress shortly will have occasion 
to approve it. 





TELEVISING CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARINGS 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, one 
of the questions on which Members of 
Congress have divided opinions, and in 
an area in which Senate practices 
sharply differ from those of the House, 
is whether any television cameras 
should be allowed in the hearing rooms 
of congressional committees. Ever since 
I presided over the first televised hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill, involving the his- 
toric confrontation of Alger Hiss and 
Whittaker Chambers, I have always 
supported the idea that TV is a full- 
fledged and legitimate news medium, 
and, therefore, is entitled to a place in 
the committee room during public 
hearings. 

I was happy to note, from reading the 
current TV Guide, that my reactions to 
this question are shared by a veteran 
Senator, one with whom I have spent 
many hours before TV cameras in the 
course of our committee work, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLaN], chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Investigations of which I 
am the ranking Republican member. 

In his article entitled “The Case for 
Televising Congressional Hearings,” the 
Senator from Arkansas presents many 
of the problems involved when TV 
cameras are moved to the hearings, but 
he also points out the many advantages 
to our Nation which result from this 
effort to keep the American people in- 
formed. The Senator knows that an in- 
formed public demands legislative re- 
forms, and he can cite instances where 
such reform resulted from televising 
committee hearings. I believe the pas- 
sage of the Landrum-Griffin bill is a re- 
cent case in point. For the information 
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of Members of Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this important article 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From TV Guide, May 6, 1961] 
THE CASE FOR TELEVISING CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARINGS 


(By Senator JoHN L, McCLELLAN) 


“Should congressional hearings be tele- 
vised?” 

A Senator who has conducted many tele- 
vised inquiries votes “yes’ and explains why. 

Probably the largest audience in history 
gathered around the millions of television 
sets throughout the country last fall to hear 
and observe the two presidential] candidates 
debate issues. Not even the World Series or 
the football bowl games have been able to 
bring so many people together in concentra- 
tion upon a single event. 

This evidence of the increased interest of 
our citizens in world affairs, in domestic 
problems and in the functions of govern- 
ment is a reassuring sign of strength in our 
democracy. No one can doubt that this in- 
terest is genuine. It should be encouraged. 

But the question of televising congression- 
al hearings still provokes earnest argument. 
There is no Senate rule on the subject. 
(Senate hearings have been televised at the 
discretion of committee chairmen.) 

I agree with the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, which reported 
to the Senate in January 1955 that “the test 
of time will s@isfy Congress that radio, mo- 
tion pictures and TV are intruders no more 
objectionable than the reporters scribbling 
at the press table.” 

It has been said that unobtrusive cover- 
age of committee hearings by television 
would require facilities not presently avail- 
able in congressional committee rooms. To 
me this is not a valid argument against per- 
mitting television coverage. If anything, it 
is a sound reason for taking steps to install 
the necessary facilities. 

Perhaps the greatest objection that can be 
urged to the televising of committee hear- 
ings is that occasionally some Member, as 
well as a witness, may exaggerate or demon- 
strate in speech or mannerism for the bene- 
fit of the audience. But such ccnduct is 
readily recognized by the viewing public, and 
he who engages in it does so to his own ad- 
verse interest and injury. Furthermore, any 
harmful influence that might result from 
such actions, even an influence toward dis- 
ruption of a hearing, is clearly outweighed 
by the advantages that accrue to the pub- 
lic from a televised report of committee 
proceedings. 

Televising committee hearings tends to 
insure that the committee’s proceedings will 
be fair. Committee members who know that 
the whole country may be watching will 
likely exercise greater care to see that the 
rights of witnesses are not infringed and 
that the proceedings are conducted with 
decorum and purpose. It is also harder for 
a witness to get away with a lie when the 
hearing is televised. Sometimes there are 
those watching to whom the truth is known 
and who will be prompted by the spectacle 
to get in touch with the committee and pro- 
vide it with information to contradict the 
false testimony—information which the 
committee might not otherwise obtain. 

A witness should not have an absolute 
rights to have the lights turned off or the 
cameras turned away from him while he is 
testifying. The applicable rule of the Sen- 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions provides: “A witness may request, on 
grounds of distraction, harassment, or phys- 
ical discomfort, that during his testimony 
television, motion picture, and other cam- 
eras and lights shall not be directed at him, 
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such requests to be ruled on by the sub- 
committee members present at the hearing.” 

The attitude, cooperation, and demeanor 
of the witness are factors to be taken into 
account by the committee and possibly most 
doubts should be resolved in the witness’ 
favor. If it becomes evident that the wit- 
ness is making the request capriciously or 
as a subterfuge, or if the witness proves non- 
cooperative or manifests an antagonistic at- 
titude, his request should be denied. Like- 
wise, if a witness takes the fifth amendment 
there can be no justification for granting the 
request. Certainly he can read from a slip 
of paper that he takes the fifth amendment 
without any handicap in the way of distrac- 
tion or discomfort by reason of the cameras 
and lights. 

It is interesting to note that the chairman 
of the board of directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, testifying before the 
Senate Rules Committee in 1954, put that 
organization on record as opposed to giving 
any witness the right to bar the use of cam- 
eras or microphones by claiming distraction, 
asserting: “Once fair procedures have been 
set up, we do not believe any witness should 
have the unilateral right to deprive millions 
of viewers of the right to see legislative 
hearings.” 

I have been asked if I would favor a Sen- 
ate rule representing the televising of com- 
mittee hearings. I would favor a rule 
which made it clear that hearings might be 
televised at the discretion of the committee 
concerned. I would therefore oppose a rule 
prohibiting the televising of Senate com- 
mittee hearings, and I would also oppose a 
rule which took final discreti@m away from 
the individual committees. 

Most of the hard work in grinding out 
essential legislation is done in committee 
rooms, not on the floors of the legislative 
chambers. It is in committee that perti- 
nent information on proposed legislation is 
collected, analyzed and evaluated; and from 
such committee deliberations legislation is 
evolved. 

The primary purpose of any congressional 
hearing is to obtain facts on which to base 
sound legislative judgments, but it is a 
widely accepted principle in our Govern- 
ment today that this is not to be done se- 
cretly. The public needs to be kept in- 
formed. 

The question of whether radio and tele- 
vision coverage of a congressional hearing 
should be permitted ought to be decided 
altogether on the basis of whether the com- 
mittee’s purposes or conveniences are served 
by their coverage. Certainly of equal im- 
portance are such factors as the interest 
of the public in viewing congressional ac- 
tivity and the right of each news medium 
to equal access to the news. 

Not all committee sessions can be public. 
Closed or executive sessions are often nec- 
essary to work out rules and procedures. 
Sometimes prudent judgment also dictates 
that the testimony of certain witnesses 
should be heard in closed session to safe- 
guard the security of the Nation or to pro- 
tect the reputation of innocent persons from 
possible injury. 

But the normal working sessions of a 
committee should be public. 

Radio and TV are as much entitled to 
freedom-of-the-press privileges as are news- 
papers and magazines. Any legislative ac- 
tion or proceeding of Government that the 
press and radio are permitted to cover and 
report—including public hearings before 
congressional committees—should also be 
made available to the public through the 
media of film and television. 

When the public sees and hears what is 
said and done by Government officials in 
the performance of their duties, it is better 
able to appraise the quality of their labors 
and correctly assess the results of their 
efforts. 
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Television already is, and can become in 
even greater degree, an important instru- 
ment of democracy. 

The editors of TV Guide have asked me if 
I have any recommendations for improving 
the television coverage of congressional 
hearings. In making them I want to recog- 
nize that technical reasons under particu- 
lar circumstances may make one or more of 
them impracticable to follow. 

1. Wherever possible, the full hearing (or 
hearing session) should be televised. As a 
normal minimum, if a witness is televised 
his entire testimony should be covered. A 
hearing does not follow a script, and it is 
usually impossible to tell or even guess with 
any certainty just what moments are likely 
to be the most important and informative. 
Even when only a limited time on the air is 
to be given to the hearing, if the whole hear- 
ing is filmed or taped it can be intelligently 
edited; but if the crew covering the hearing 
tries to take only enough footage to fill the 
time slot, much that is important and in- 
teresting is almost certain to be lost. 

2. The witness should be on camera more 
and the questioners less. When a question 
is asked, of course its content is of interest; 
but it is the demeanor and reaction of the 
witness, rather than the questioner, which 
is revealing and important. 

3. Television cameramen should be made 
to understand that they are recording a leg- 
islative proceeding and not a drama; that 
it is their prime purpose to disseminate the 
news and information that is being devel- 
oped rather than to place emphasis on that 
which may be merely incidental or irrele- 
vant. ‘ 

Television can push back the walls of every 
congressional committee room beyond 
Alaska, beyond Hawaii, east to the Atlantic, 
and south to the Caribbean, and let any 
American anywhere open a magic door in 
his own living room and see the committees 
of Congress in action. Such a public serv- 
ice and benefit should be made available 
and welcomed, rather than be denied and 
suppressed. 





WESTERN MILITARY STRENGTH 
AND SECURITY—ADDRESS BY 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, on 
April 14 the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] delivered an 
address entitled “Western Military 
Strength and Security,” before the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, at Philadelphia. 

The remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on this subject were 
characteristically objective and unpolit- 
ical. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WESTERN MuiLiTrary STRENGTH AND SECURITY 
(Address by U.S. Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 

STALL, at the 65th annual meeting of the 

American Academy of Political and Social 

Science, Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1961) 

There are two statements from President 
Kennedy’s special defense message of March 
28, 1961, which I think are helpful to cite in 
initiating any appraisal of Western defense 
strength and security: 

“The primary purpose of our arms is 
peace, not war; to make certain that they 
will never have to be used; to deter all wars, 
general or limited, nuclear or conventional, 
large or small; to convince all potential ag- 
gressors that any attack would be futile; to 
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provide backing for diplomatic settlement 
of disputes; to insure the adequacy of our 
bargaining power for an end to the arms 
race. 


“Our arms will never be used to strike the 
first blow in any attack. We must offset 
whatever advantage this may appear to hand 
an aggressor by so increasing the capability 
of our forces to respond swiftly and effec- 
tively to any aggressive move as to convince 
any would-be aggressor that such a move- 
ment would be too futile and costly to un- 
dertake. We shall never threaten, provoke, 
or initiate aggression, but if aggression 
should come, our response will be swift and 
effective.” 

The principle of deterrence and how to 
apply our overall military strategy to it con- 
stitutes the overriding problem for U.S. de- 
fense policy planners. The fact that, in ef- 
fect, we are building our defense force so 
that it will never have to be used has a pro- 
found influence on the nature of that force. 
The fact that our Defense Establishment will 
never be called to use until it has sustained 
the initial attack of an enemy likewise pro- 
foundly influences its nature. 

I believe that perhaps the best service I 
can perform, in analyzing our defensive pro- 
ficiency, is to report on the nature of the 
new administration’s defense policies and de- 
velopments as I interpret them. What is 
being done to improve the capability of our 
military force in line with current overall 
military strategy? What is the quality of 
the organizational and administrative struc- 
ture to direct and control the activity of our 
massive Military Establishment? 

These are questions which I shall touch 
upon in this talk. Western military strength 
and security will rely to a tremendous de- 
gree, an unhealthy degree perhaps, on the 
nature of U.S. defense forces; and since 
this is the area that I am personally most 
acquainted with, I shall concentrate largely 
on comments relative to our own situation. 

We have heard a good deal recently about 
two different theories of deterrence, both of 
which have support from various quarters 
among defense experts. They are the con- 
cept of “finite deterrence” and the concept 
of “counterforce.” Professor Henry A. Kis- 
singer of Harvard University tells us the is- 
sue is determined by the nature of the pri- 
mary goal of the deterrent force—should this 
be the elimination of the enemy’s war- 
making potential and civilian population, or 
should the target be the elimination of the 
opposing military establishment? Finite de- 
terrence would require that our military 
force threaten the enemy’s social substance. 
We should develop a well protected retalia- 
tory force which can ride out an attack 
and still be able to inflict devastation on the 
enemy which would be unacceptable to his 
values. To do this a nation does not need 
an extremely large military force. 

The counterforce strategy sets as its target 
the opponent’s striking force, in addition to 
industry and civilian population. His mili- 
tary establishment, as well, must be de- 
stroyed. This requires a huge retaliatory 
power to be maintained. And in order to re- 
main effective, our destructive military force 
would have to keep sufficiently ahead of the 
enemy’s strength to insure the chances of 
victory. Therefore, under this theory, the 
military build-up is virtually unlimited and 
would probably reach massive proportions. 

As Kissinger himself points out in his new 
book, “The Necessity for Choice”: 

“The difficulty with the dispute is that our 
options are often vastly oversimplified. The 
choice is not between a complete counter- 
force capability or none at all nor between 
a strategy of pure devastation or a strategy 
which guarantees victory in all circum- 
stances. Between these limiting conditions 
many other possibilities exist, each with its 
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own implications for deterrence and for 
strategy.” 

I believe that present U.S. defense strategy 
relies on some combination of these two con- 
cepts of deterrent strength and that perhaps 
the real importance of the distinction be- 
tween the two is a matter of style rather 
than substance, of emphasis rather than of 
essence. Counterforce, emphasizing the suc- 
cessful fighting of a war per se, is unlimited 
in its dimensions and therefore may appear 
to be more provocative—you might say “war 
oriented.” Finite deterrence, on the other 
hand, gives the impression of being ‘peace 
oriented”’ since it is more restricted quanti- 
tatively and emphasizes survivability and 
the avoidance of accidental war. 

There are two prominent issues concern- 
ing defense posture which have a partic- 
ularly important relationship to the philoso- 
phy of deterrence. These are: (a) the 
strengthening of weapons and equipment 
suitable to fight in situations of limited con- 
flict, and (b) the efforts to bring about de- 
pendable agreements on weapons tests, arms 
control and eventual disarmament. 

Under an effective or stable strategic 
deterrent, there should theoretically be more 
tendency to settle conflicts in limited and 
conventional military action. Since the East- 
West nuclear stalemate has largely brought 
this situation about, there is an increasing 
need for adequate forces of the limited-war 
variety. The chances are that the Commu- 
nists will not dare to “bite” with their nu- 
clear strategic power, but rather that they 
will ‘‘nibble” with their own or their allies’ 
tactical conventional forces around the free 
world perimeter. The Lebanon danger in 
1958 and the threat in the Formosan Strait 
in 1953 are good examples of this. In both 
cases we were sufficiently prepared to take 
quick, mobile action demonstrating our 
readiness in the faraway trouble spots. The 
need for this capability is even greater at 
the present moment, however, and action to 
answer this need for improved limited-con- 
flict strength is therefore compatible with 
the theory of finite deterrence. It is less 
provocative, more restricted in its effect, and 
stresses survivability rather than near-in- 
evitable massive devastation. 

Likewise, efforts to bring about genuine 
weapons control are much more consistent, 
more feasible, under a system of finite 
deterrence. Anyone associated with the 
frightening proportions and problems of de- 
fense on a day-to-day basis almost neces- 
sarily is convinced of the urgent need for 
progress in limitation and control of these 
incredible weapons of mass destruction. 
Finite deterrence stresses a limited nuclear 
retaliatory deterrent to begin with; it em- 
phasizes giving up weapons rather than add- 
ing them and a general feeling that there 
is some chance for peace and rational nego- 
tiation between states away from the bal- 
ance of terror. It should be pointed out that 
of course finite deterrence does not auto- 
matically lead to progress on arms controls—- 
the same guarantees of control and inspec- 
tion must be included before that strategic 
deterrent is in any way curtailed, as we 
learn now at the frustrating impasse at 
Geneva. The basic deterrent must always be 
strong and effective, because we cannot ne- 
gotiate arms agreements uccessfully if we 
do not bargain from a position of strength. 

On Tuesday, April 4, Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara came before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee to outline the 
administration’s new recommendations for 
the defense of our country for the coming 
fiscal year 1962. A review of these proposals 
is extremely helpful in evaluating the ap- 
Yrroach of our defense planners. Generally, 
the new prospectus very largely continues 
basic policies laid down during the Eisen- 
hower administration. There is no drastic 
shift either between the two concepts of 
deterrence which I have discussed or be- 
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tween nuclear strategic force and conven- 
tional tactical capability. 

The new plan does include increased ex- 
penditures for the modernization and im- 
provement of forces to fight in conventional 
situations. These increases, however, are 
modest and do not come at the expense of 
our reliance on nuclear power. There has 
been some press comment recently to the 
effect that, because of efforts to make 
stronger and more mobile our limited capa- 
bility, there is less dependence on the con- 
cept of “massive retaliation.” The merit 
in that observation depends on what one 
means by that phrase, which has been 
bandied about out of context enough so as 
to make it largely meaningless. The new 
administration obviously endeavors to keep 
United States deterrent strength finely bal- 
anced between tactical and strategic capabil- 
ity and has taken certain steps to improve 
that balance of which I heartily approve. 
The most encouraging aspects of the new 
recommendations in my opinion are these: 
(1) The Pentagon has speeded up action 
on immediately affected programs to 
strengthen quickly the quality of our dual 
deterrent; and (2) the Pentagon has dem- 
onstrated a decisive selectivity in making 
hard choices with regard to various weapons 
systems, their development and_ their 
utilization. 

Secretary McNamara emphasized at the 
outset that the evolution in prime threat 
from a manned bomber attack to an ICBM 
surprise attack complicates our counter- 
strategy. He posed the question: Should the 
United States depend on weapons that could 
be utilized within the expected time of 
warning of such an attack, or should we 
rather depend upon riding out a massive at- 
tack? His answer is as follows: 

“In reevaluating our general war posi- 
tion, our major concern was to reduce our 
dependence on deterrent forces which are 
highly vulnerable to ballistic missile attack 
or which rely for their survival on a hair- 
trigger response to the first indications of 
such an attack. Conversely, we sought to 
place greater emphasis on the second ap- 
proach—the kind of forces which would 
ride out a massive nuclear attack and which 
could be applied with deliberation and al- 
ways under the complete control of the con- 
stituted authority.” 

With that basic emphasis let us look at 
some specific proposals for change in weapons 
and their use in a budget request for defense 
totaling over $43 billion, or about $240 for 
each American man, woman, and child. This 
represents a $2 billion increase over the 
Eisenhower request submitted in January. 

The new proposals emphasize a shift from 
the first generation liquid-fuel Atlas and 
Titan to the more advanced solid-fuel Polaris 
and Minuteman, both of which have a high 
degree of survivability under ballistic mis- 
sile attack. Starts on Polaris submarines are 
doubled and ships already under construc- 
tion accelerated. At the same time plans for 
equipping the nuclear-powered cruiser Long 
Beach with Polaris missiles were canceled 
since such use would contradict the charac- 
teristics which make the Polaris so valuable 
strategically. 

The Minuteman, still in the development 
and test phase, has been stepped up, with 
emphasis on fixed base rather than on mobile 
squadrons in order to move the weapon into 
operation faster and at less cost. The cur- 
rent program for the Atlas is left alone and 
a cutback has been indicated for the final 
two Titan squadrons scheduled. 

The new administration is placing its em- 
phasis on strategic homber readiness rather 
than on building more B-52 heavy and B-58 
medium bombers. Therefore money is re- 
quested to increase from one-third to one- 
half the number of our strategic bombers 
on permanent ground-alert status. Two of 
the new program’s major decisions involved 
a cutback of the B-70 mach 3 manned 
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bomber and a cut-out of the nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft program. The B~—70 could not 
be operational until 1968, when missiles will 
have largely taken over as the most efficient 
strategic weapon. And, according to the 
Pentagon, the nuclear-powered aircraft 
project simply carries no specific military 
requirement. 

The new recommendations assist the 
Midas satellite-borne warning system and 
put the new administration right in the 
middle of one of the most difficult problems 
confronting our defense experts: what to do 
with the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile? 
This problem exemplifies the type of in- 
tensely complex and delicate decision-mak- 
ing which our Military Establishment faces. 
The Secretary pointed out that the Nike- 
Zeus was well along in development and had 
made satisfactory progress. His decision, a 
tentative but specific one, was to continue 
in the development, testing and evaluation 
phase of the program, but not to take any 
steps with the production and deployment 
of the system. 

Concerning efforts to strengthen and make 
more versatile our limited war deterrent, 
the new proposal emphasized three points: 
proper deployment, proper training and 
proper equipment. Secretary McNamara 
commented there had been a tendency since 
the end of the Korean war to emphasize 
the nuclear capabilities of limited war forces. 
Although such use is essential, the Pentagon 
is careful to point out, the nonnuclear capa- 
bility of conventional forces is stressed in 
the current plan in order to provide greater 
versatility. 

The McNamara request asked for over 
$820 million for the strengthening of con- 
ventional weapons and equipment through 
procurement, rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion. This included substantial assistance 
for new guerrilla and antiguerrilla warfare 
programs—so that local Communist terrorist 
and subversive activities in underdeveloped 
areas can be effectively met. It included 
money to institute indestructible command 
control systems to insure a real understand- 
ing of developments and effective authority 
for U.S. military action at any stage during 
enemy attack. The Secretary also recom- 
mended elimination of certain unneeded 
defense facilities—including 52 installations 
in the United States. 

These are the most noteworthy decisions 
reached in the new proposals. It is inter- 
esting to note that, from the nature of its 
decisions and the general tone of its pro- 
nouncements on military strategy, the plan 
reflects a slight tendency toward alinement 
with the definite-deterrence concept. Spe- 
cifically this can be seen by the new emphasis 
on conventional and nonnuclear moderniza- 
tion, second-strike retaliatory weapons, and 
a generally passive rather than active de- 
fense posture. 

So much for new weapons. Now, what is 
the nature of the organization structure 
of our Military Establishment which has the 
responsibility of administering these pro- 
grams? 

It is amazing how the civilian head of our 
Military Establishment has greatly increased 
his real authority over the last 15 years. 
This carries out the theory of our Constitu- 
tion and is good in practice. Our first Secre- 
tary of Defense James Forrestal was plagued 
by a lack of effective power to make and 
execute unified decisions. His effectiveness 
as Secretary depended largely on his powers 
of persuasion and personal prestige. Today 
Secretary McNamara wields strong power 
over his farflung establishment. In my 
opinion there are four basic areas in which 
his administration of the Defense Depart- 
ment is endeavoring to strengthen further 
this control. These are unification and cen- 
tralization in departmental organization and 
programs, a speedup in the making of deci- 
sions and their execution, increase in civilian 
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over military control, and tightened organi- 
zational discipline in general. These ac- 
tivities indicate the spirit of the new ad- 
ministration’s approach to its duties in the 
Defense Establishment. 

First, the trend in unification of control 
and function is a continuation of a develop- 
ment during the Eisenhower administration. 
The national strategic target plan initiated 
by Secretary Gates is an example of this. 
It was responsible for the selection, classifi- 
cation and allocation of targets and was 
carried out by a joint targeting committee. 
Secretary McNamara has picked up another 
idea which his predecessors had studied. 
This would combine the intelligence opera- 
tions of the various services under one office. 
Another rather far-reaching suggestion 
under consideration would merge the Army's 
Strategic Army Corps and the Air Force’s 
Tactical Air Command under one unit. This 
action obviously moves in the functional 
rather than the service-oriented direction. 
In addition, other plans are being considered 
to bring about a greater functionalization in 
Weapons systems. Unified commands for 
research and development are also being 
given greater scrutiny, due to the great suc- 
cess of the nuclear submarine and Polaris 
missile project which was organized along 
these lines. 

Second, the Secretary generally has em- 
phasized increased speed in the reaching of 
decisions. The move to give the Air Force 
greater dominance in space research, for 
instance, is a good example of this. Follow- 
up on decisions reached in preparing the new 
budget reflects a speedup in the actual exe- 
cution of programs once judgment is reached 
concerning them. 

Third, the Secretary has acted generally 
to emphasize civilian control in his Depart- 
ment. This is evident in the vigor and dis- 
patch with which he and his chief civilian 
advisors are operating. It is reflected in the 
control and command apparatus which I 
‘aave mentioned emphasizing that contin- 
uous civilian command remain in uninter- 
rupted control even in the most critical cir- 
cumstances. Also, it appears that whereas 
‘the individual service Chiefs have had an 
opportunity to make their views known on 
recent studies, the JCS as a body has some- 
times been bypassed in the process. 

Fourth, President Kennedy laid down pro- 
posed steps to provide better technical ad- 
ministrative and political control of the 

,military at all times. Increased emphasis 
on public relations discipline throughout 
the various segments of the Pentagon again 
‘suggests a tighter organization. To further 
this endeavor Secretary McNamara has rec- 
ommended extensive systems planning and 
analysis projects for the Pentagon, and has 
set up a special organization and manage- 
ment unit in the office of the General Coun- 
ssl. 
, All these efforts seem to indicate a reali- 
zation of the basic disadvantages under 
which a democracy suffers when competing 
with the more efficient mechanisms of a 
totalitarian state. They seem—again, per- 
haps as a matter of style—calculated to min- 
imize the inherent bureaucratic disadvan- 
tages of our system. How successful they 
will be remains to be seen. 

It is too early to say how Congress as a 
whole will respond to these developments in 
the Pentagon. There will be no quarrel in 
my opinion with plans to revise the nuclear 
arm of our deterrent strength and to in- 
crease the modernization of the conven- 
tional arm. There may be a demand to in- 
crease expenditures for the strategic bomber 
forces. 

Undoubtedly there will be extensive con- 
troversy concerning the cutback in the B—70 
program. With regard to the “housekeep- 
ing” renovations of Secretary McNamara, 
Cc will want to keep a very careful 
eye on developments, but for now I would 
hazard the comment that the new Defense 
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Secretary’s unusual combination of decisive- 
ness, moderation, and expedition in his 
duties will find a-more, rather than less, 
sympathetic response on Capitol Hill. 

As soon as we look beyond the imme- 
diate questions of Pentagon planning and 
defense funding, we realize the immense 
importance of interdependence for military 
policy. First, there is the need for inter- 
dependence with other nations of the free 
world partnership, specifically participants 
o. the NATO, CENTO, and SEATO alliances, 
of which we are a member. Second, there 
is the need for interdependence between our 
defense policy and the other aspects of our 
total international strategy. 

The United States is firmly committed to 
close, vigorous, cooperative alliances with 
her free world friends. The whole structure 
of our foreign policy since World War II has 
emphasized this, and new strains on the 
policy of containment of Communist ex- 
pansion, as well as new strains on the politi- 
cal and economic fabric of the free world, 
make such unity all the more essential. 
From the military point of view alliances 
with foreign nations give us both the op- 
portunity to encourage strong military 
forces with our defense support and the 
opportunity for proper dispersal and de- 
ployment of our own forces in such a way as 
to strengthen our nuclear deterrent and to 
mobilize our forces for limited war in a 
really effective manner. Let me quote 
briefly from former Secretary Gates’ testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations last June: 

“The whole posture of the United States 
and the basic tenet of its foreign policy is in 
collective support arrangements; what is 
known as a forward strategy. * * * 

“The bases that we have, permit our forces 
to remain deployed, ready and alert, on the 
scene of action in the far-flung areas of the 
world, the Far East, the Mediterranean, and 
so forth. 

“Their primary mission is to preserve the 
peace, but if the peace cannot be preserved 
and some limited threat gets started, they 
can move quickly and put out the fire or they 
can be augmented if this fire grows larger. 

“Furthermore, the forward strategy in 
building bases for our allies gives them deter- 
mination, self-respect, permits them to have 
a sense of security for themselves, to stand 
up and remain members of the free world, 
and backs up their own determination. This 
probably would not exist, and they would 
probably become victims of subversion, infil- 
tration, or some other method of attack if 
they did not have some forces to maintain at 
least internal security.” 

The free world alliance is continually beset 
by new strains, both economic and political. 
Whether the new administration can improve 
the overall strength and stability of the 
partnership is a matter of doubt. It is self- 
evident that the United States must con- 
tinue to carry the great burden of respon- 
sibility and action. With reference to NATO, 
which the Kennedy administration has 
pledged to build up, two difficulties immedi- 
ately come to mind. The US. vote in the 
United Nations on Angola paints a clear pic- 
ture of our dilemma in helping the aspira- 
tions of the new emerging underdeveloped 
countries while at the same time meeting the 
demands of our Western allies. Another ex- 
ample is symbolized by President Kennedy’s 
decision to travel to Paris to meet with Pres- 
ident de Gaulle in the near future. The 
United States would like France to play a 
stronger and more cooperative role in the 
NATO alliance, yet we have serious difficulty 
in cooperating, in turn, with France on her 
policies in Algeria, the Belgian Congo, and 
Laos. 

Militarily, we face difficulties in working 
out a unified nuclear force for the 15-nation 
NATO alliance and in persuading other 
NATO members to increase their contribu- 
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tion of ground forces to the group. I am 
very doubtful that Congress at this time 
would agree to amend the McMahon Act 
allowing any dispersal of nuclear power 
within the NATO alliance. Under the pres- 
ent law there can be no independent nuclear 
force for NATO, since the United States must 
retain effective control of all the nuclear 
weapons it produces. At any rate, state- 
ments by NATO leaders stressing the or- 
ganization as the core of Western security or 
calling for a real unity of purpose and 
method in the Western alliance will obvious- 
ly not be enough, and hard decisions of 
compromise will have to be made on all sides 
in order to bring about real progress. 

The CENTO and SEATO alliances face 
parallel difficulties. In the Lao crisis the 
SEATO nations seem to have reached some 
degree of unanimity as to possible action, 
but how far they actually go is another ques- 
tion. Both these alliances are largely un- 
tested and will depend in any event to a 
heavy degree on the United States and Great 
Britain. Increased emphasis on the means 
with which to fight in limited or guerrilla 
conflict will, of course, be helpful for these 
defense blocs. 

Our defense policies must be closely 
alined with the allied fields of disarma- 
ment, economic aid, and United Nations af- 
fairs. At least two of these subjects will be 
covered in detail by men far more expert 
than I during this conference. I believe 
that our policy of deterrence must be as con- 
sistent as possible with efforts to bring about 
adequately protected weapons tests and dis- 
armament agreements. To the extent that 
the finite deterrence versus counterforce de- 
bate has any validity, the former emphasis 
will be most constructive in this regard, and 
I have already suggested that the new budget 
request for defense is, if anything, more 
rather than less compatible with this 
philosophy. 

This reconciliation between two appar- 
ently contradictory ends—military power 
and its reduction and control—must pro- 
gress. As Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
said at MIT recently: “We must take care 
lest by building up our own security we per- 
petuate and encourage a nuclear arms race. 
That is one reason why I so earnestly hope 
for the successful outcome of the present 
negotiation in Geneva.” And Sir Charles 
P. Snow, the noted British scientist, has 
pointed out that within 6 years China and 
several other states will have a stock of 
nuclear bombs and within 10 years the 
chances of some of these weapons being ex- 
ploded is very real indeed, 

Finally, we come to the compelling ques- 
tion set as the theme of this conference, 
“Is International Communism Winning?” 
The important thing to recognize is that 
neither the East nor West has gained sub- 
stantially over the other in the last decade. 
Because of the fact that in the short run, at 
least, an aggressive, totalitarian machine 
holds many basic advantages when compet- 
ing with a defensive, democratic endeavor, 
we make take some modest encouragement 
from this stalemate of mutual frustration. 
Certainly, for instance, in the underdevel- 
oped areas, the Communists carry great ini- 
tial leverage in both appeal and action. Yet 
the West has held the line. 

From the point of view of my part in the 
discussion, let me say that the United States 
is the strongest nation in the world mili- 
tarily. Her joint Defense Establishment 
maintained with the help of her free world 
allies is superior to that of the Soviet bloc. 
The Western deterrent at the present time 
is effective; that is, it is capable of prevent- 
ing major aggression by our enemies. Yet 
we constantly face both new external threats 
and pulls on our inner strength. So it is 
our job to dedicate ourselves constantly to 
hard reappraisal, combined mobilization of 
joint resources, and decisive action to make 
and carry out new policies on the national 
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and international levels. Such action de- 
pends on an alert and intelligent electorate 
capable of generating a powerful national 
will and unified resolve to support the strong 
policies that will be needed. Consider the 
accomplishment the Russians have reported 
just this week in launching a man into space 
and returning him from orbit, for instance. 
The U.S.S.R. must be commended for a pow- 
erful breakthrough. But we cannot indulge 
in inferiority complexes, which we are rather 
prone to do as a nation. We must not be 
disheartened, or lose sight of the fact that 
our own overall scientific progress in space 
research is superior to that of the Russians. 
It would be foolhardy to trust complacency 
on any score, but our outlook must be con- 
fident and resolute if we are to continue in- 
creasing our great strength. 

This is why I am particularly pleased and 
honored to address you here tonight. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill authorizing the procurement of 
military aircraft, ships, and missiles, as 
provided in section 412 of the Military 
Construction Act of 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to state 
that we hope we may be able to take up 
the bill early next week. 

Subsequently, Mr. Russe.., from the 
Committee on Armed Services, reported 
an original bill (S. 1852) to authorize 
appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 253) thereon; which bill was 
read twice by its title and placed on the 
calendar. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
for the information of the Senate, let 
me state that it is anticipated that at 
the conclusion of business today, the 
Senate will go over until Monday. 

On Monday, the Senate will take up 
two treaties on the Executive Calendar— 
Executive C and Executive I; and, on the 
basis of the authority just granted to the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia, the Senate will take up the mili- 
tary procurement bill on Monday, as 
well. 

On Tuesday, we shall bring up the aid- 
to-education bill, which was reported this 
morning from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

I wish to take this means to serve no- 
tice on the Senate—and I have discussed 
this matter with the minority leader- 
ship—that all Senators should, from next 
Monday on, plan to be in the city and in 
the Chamber, because following the aid- 
to-education bill, we shall have the hous- 
ing bill. 

In addition, let me state that insofar 
as the two treaties are concerned, there 
will be no record vote on them until 
Tuesday, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour. Later, I hope to work out an 
agreement with the minority leader, to 
see whether we can be more specific. 
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But I do wish to put the Senate on 
notice that from Monday next, all Sena- 
tors should remain in the city and should 
be in the Chamber, for the consideration 
of this most important legislation to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 


yield? 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
Mr. KUCHEL. If, unhappily, the 


Senate were not able to dispose of the 
school legislation and the housing legis- 
lation by Friday, would the distinguished 
majority leader feel inclined to have the 
Senate hold a Saturday session, or would 
he feel inclined to have the Senate go 
over from Friday to Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. From next Friday 
to the following Monday, and no Satur- 
day session, so far as I can see. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, if no 
other Senator seeks recognition in the 
morning hour, I now seek recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
should like to take a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the apparent policy decision of 
President Kennedy not to seek the en- 
actment of civil rights legislation at this 
session. That was reported as of May 
9; and in the New York Times of May 
10 appears the following statement by 
President Kennedy’s press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger: 

The President has made it clear that he 
does not think it is necessary at this time 
to enact civil rights legislation. 


Madam President, the President him- 
self said, in answer to a question at a 
news conference on March 8: 

When I believe that we can usefully move 
ahead in the field of legislation, I will rec- 
ommend it to the Congress. 


Madam President, what needs to be 
made clear is whether this policy of the 
administration also includes modifica- 
tion of rule XXII of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate regarding debates and 
filibusters, because I have been advised 
by the chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee that there is every intention—as we 
were assured at the beginning of this ses- 
sion—to move into the effort to amend 
those rules later during this session of 
Congress, with the holding of the neces- 
sary hearings, and the expectation that 
action will then be taken on the floor. 
That is the first point I make, Madam 
President. 

My second point is as follows: I believe 
I would be less than honest with myself 
and less than fair and would not be act- 
ing in pursuance of my duty here if I 
did not protest strongly against the ap- 
parent decision of the administration at 
the very most to go no further than some 
effort to have a modification made of 
rule XXII of the Rules of the Senate— 
the so-called filibuster rule. I say that 
for the reason that the administration 
has shown commendable activity with 
respect to executive action, especially in 
moving into the Prince Edward County 
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school cases, through the Department of 
Justice.’ But there is no substitute for 
legislation, not even in the Prince Ed- 
ward County school cases. For example, 
if funds and technical assistance were to 
be utilized for the purpose of providing 
some schooling for the Negro children 
there, who now are being denied any 
schooling whatever, congressional action 
would be required. Let me also point 
out that cases involving the Prince Ed- 
ward County schools are pending; it 
was in those cases that the administra- 
tion took aciion, through the Depart- 
ment of Justice. There would be 
nothing in which the Department of 
Justice could move unless we provided 
authority—by means of the famous pro- 
vision called Part III, which has been 
defeated in the Senate before, but al- 
ways has had substantial support—for 
the Attorney General to move in those 
cases. 

In addition, Senator CLarK and Repre- 
sentative CELLER, in pursuance of a cam- 
paign promise by the President, and with 
the backing of the administration, have 
introduced a package of six bills, one of 
which, for example, calls for ratification 
of a constitutional amendment to elimi- 
nate the literacy test; and others deal 
with some of the matters to which I have 
already referred in connection with civil 
rights legislation. 

If that is the administration’s work 
originally, in initiating such legislation, 
the administration certainly should go 
through with it, by backing up those 
bills. 

In short, Madam President, I have 
never made partisan issues of civil rights 
matters, and I hope not to do so now; 
for I introduced, in January 1961, a civil 
rights legislative program which had bi- 
partisan sponsorship and which covers 
these same broad areas. But I feel that 
every one of us who is deeply concerned 
with this subject must protest very 
strongly against the apparent attitude 
of the administration that it must ap- 
pease Senators from one section of the 
county in order to get the rest of its 
“must” legislation through, at the price 
of the critically important civil rights 
bills which deserve a place on anyone’s 
“must” list, including the administra- 
tion’s “must” list, in view of its cam- 
paign pledges, and also in view of the 
campaign pledges of those of us on the 
Republican side. 

I shall do everything I can to see to 
it that action is had at this session on 
civil rights bills; and I hope the admin- 
istration will yet come around to a real- 
ization of the stern necessity for taking 
this course of action. 





PRICE OF FARM EQUIPMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
the other day I found in the Washington 
Star a very brief article entitled “Farm 
Equipment Rise Predicted.” ‘The article 
is by the Associated Press, and reads as 
follows: 

FaRM EQUIPMENT RISE PREDICTED 

A leading investment service predicts bet- 
ter days for agriculture under the Kennedy 
administration and a revival in the farm 
equipment industry. 
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In its current report, the Value Line In- 
vestment Survey has this to say: 

“While it is a bit too early to be specific 
as to the benefits that will accrue to farmers 
during President Kennedy's administration, 
we feel relatively safe in making this state- 
ment: President Kennedy will drive hard to 
improve the economic position of the farmer 
and he will achieve some success.” 


Madam President, let me say that the 
“leading investment service” is a much 
better prophet about the future of agri- 
culture than is the ex-Vice President of 
the United States, who has been making 
a few comments about agriculture. Of 
course, he predicted that the agricul- 
tural situation would be worse; and let 
me say that he has some expert knowl- 
edge of those matters, having been a 
part of the administration which at- 
tempted to preside over the liquidation 
of the family-farm system, only to be 
relieved of his responsibilities in time 
for the farmers to be saved from that 
situation. 

I wish to compliment the investment 
service for its vision, sense of enlighten- 
ment, and sene of fairplay. I predict 
that with this investment service there 
will be a decided improvement in agri- 
culture under the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and I want to compliment the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the fine thing 
he is doing. 





DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIGATION PO- 
TENTIAL OF MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, act- 
ing in accordance with congressional 
policy, the Corps of Engineers has made 
great progress in developing the naviga- 
tion potential of the Missouri River. 
Those of us who live in Iowa, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota have a particular in- 
terest in seeing establishment of a 9-foot 
channel in the river at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to enable this area to achieve 
the economic and industrial growth 
needed to absorb those people who are 
leaving the farms. This development 
can also quicken the decentralization of 
defense and industrial plants, which is 
long overdue. 

In the April 15 and May 7 issues of 
the Sioux City Journal appeared two 
timely editorials on this subject, which 
point out the findings of a recent sur- 
vey on the economic impact of channel 
improvement and also the desirability 
of letting the Corps of Engineers con- 
tinue to handle the navigation problem 
with the good sense and judgment which 
have characterized the corps activities 
heretofore. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Sioux City Sunday Journal, May 
7, 1961] 

River SHrpprnc: Key To Area GROWTH 

A study of the economic potential of 
any region inevitably leads a researcher’s 
discussion seemingly in circles because of 
the “which came first, the chicken or the 
egg?” interrelationship of marketing, pro- 
duction and related factors. 

Although an economic survey may not 
succeed in solving the riddle, it has made 
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progress if the reading has revealed the in- 
fluence of the more important economic 
factors on one another. 

Helpful in that way is the recently re- 
leased study, “Economic Impact of Channel 
Improvement on the Iowa Segment of the 
Missouri River,” made by the Midwest Re- 
search Institute of Kansas City, Mo., for the 
Iowa Development Commission and spon- 
sored by the Iowa Public Service Co. and the 
Iowa Power and Light Co. 

Basically, the study report finds that a 
9-foot navigation channel in the Mis- 
souri River, on the basis of experience in 
other river basins, will result in economic 
growth that will radiate from the riverfront 
inland to broaden the economic base of 
county towns if there is the community will 
and the capital to guide and integrate the 
development. The findings seem to us to 
apply equally well to similar Nebraska and 
South Dakota river areas along the Mis- 
souri River. 

Northwest Iowa’s basic industry, agricul- 
ture, will receive some early benefits in lower 
costs of fertilizer and imported feed sup- 
plements and in lower freight costs on grain 
it exports. Indirect and somewhat delayed 
but nevertheless significant to steel-using 
industry, including farming, would be the 
movement of scrap steel downstream and of 
machinery and other finished steel up- 
stream. 

The report emphasizes the rural popula- 
tion decline in the 18 western Iowa coun- 
ties of the Missouri segment and the scarcity 
of industry in some of them as obstacles 
to much direct and immediate benefit from 
navigation. Nevertheless, savings in bulk 
transportation rates for grain and fertilizer 
could stimulate the agricultural economy 
of the industry-short middle and southern 
counties and thus help to reverse the rural- 
small town population decline, the report 
indicates. This would be an assistance to 
location of new industry because it would 
tend to keep a younger, more productive 
labor force at hand in the region. 

One facet of agriculture developing with 
the river, regarding which no statistics 
could be available to the Midwest report, 
but which could well have been mentioned 
in conjunction with its observation that 
some 100,000 acres of marginal rough land 
has gone out of farming in this area in 
recent years, is the fact of up to 200,000 
flood-free acres of Missouri bottoms added 
permanently to full-time output of high- 
yield grain and specialized crops under in- 
tensive, easily irrigated and heavily fertilized 
tillage. 

The Midwest report finds in the Iowa-Mis- 
sourl River area many of the things new 
industry seeks—a surplus of diligent, easy-to- 
train labor; good overland transportation 
facilities including the interstate highway; 
excellent petroleum pipeline service; water, 
fuel, and power in abundance; and basic raw 
materials ranging from limestone to farm 
crops, 

The conclusion to be drawn from the re- 
port is that with river transportation, the 
areas facing the Missouri River can expect 
to broaden and diversify their industrial 
bases and to reverse much of the local pop- 
ulation decline. 

Without river transportation, the outlook 
for these rural town areas for 1975 is a still 
smaller and older working force less able 
to accept new industry, a declining market 
for local industries, and for those remaining 
on the farm, continuing economic disadvan- 
tage of high-cost transportation for bulk 
supplies and marketable commodities. 

Thus, though the Midwest Research In- 
stitute study report opens with an admo- 
nition that there are no panaceas, no cure- 
alls, it shows navigation to be imperative 
if the river region is to achieve anything 
more than a drastically retarded, below na- 
tional average growth rate. 
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[From the Sioux City Journal, Apr. 15, 1961] 
No URGENCY IN NAVIGATION DECISION 


Conflicting statements regarding deci- 
sions as to the length of the 1961 navigation 
season on the Missouri River have come from 
Washington, D.C., and Omaha, Nebr., in 
recent days. 

The first, from Senators Mike Mansfield 
and Lee Metcalf of Montana and Congress- 
man Quentin Burdick of North Dakota, all 
Democrats, after a conference with Kenneth 
Holum, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for water and power, and Maj. Gen. William 
Cassidy of the Army Corps of Engineers, was 
to the effect that the navigation season 
would have to be curtailed due to water 
shortage upstream and that the decision 
would be made at the June 1-2 meeting of 
the river coordinating committee. 

The second and last interpretation comes 
from Brig. Gen. William R. Shuler, Missouri 
River engineer at Omaha, who says he un- 
derstands the consensus of that conference 
to have been that the current water outlook 
of the upper basin indicates a possible 
shortening of the navigation season but that 
the actual recommendation was referred to 
the coordinating committee. 

Brigadier General Shuler further pointed 
out that adequate information on the year’s 
runoff will not be available for making the 
curtailment decision until the committee's 
August meeting, which through practice has 
proved the most feasible time for making 
such decisions. 

Remembering last year’s heavy summer 
rain runoffs in the middle and lower tribu- 
taries, which enabled the engineers to bank 
much of the water that would have other- 
wise been released to support navigation, we 
can see no reason for rushing a decision to 
shut down Missouri River navigation early 
next fall. 

Aggregate precipitation in the Missouri 
Valley is still much too unpredictable a fac- 
tor to assume that a lighter than usual 
spring runoff portends a summer drought. A 
repetition of last summer’s rains in the lower 
and middle basin could easily forestall a 
serious drawdown in the large upstream 
reservoirs even if the summer runoff from 
the mountains fell below normal. 

There’s no need for hurrying such an 
emergency decision except in the minds of 
those who would, if they could force their 
will on the rest of the basin, have the Mis- 
souri River dam operation favor preference 
power users at the expense of others right- 
fully entitled to orderly use of the various 
other important community benefits the 
harnessed Missouri has made possible, 





RAMPART: THE BIGGEST OF THEM 
ALL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
Col. C. Hanburger, district engineer of 
the Alaska U.S. Army Engineer District, 
spoke Tuesday of this week before the 
Fairbanks, Alaska, Chamber of Com- 
merce. He told the chamber of the 
construction work in Alaska for this year 
over which the Corps of Engineers will 
have supervision. 

Principally, however, Colonel Han- 
burger’s remarks had to do with the 
proposed hydroelectric project at Ram- 
part on the Yukon River. He told of 
the start of field investigations under 
most trying and unfavorable climatic 
conditions. He told how electricity could 
be generated there to supply the needs 
of 10 million homes. He told of an in- 
stallation that would produce more than 
two and one-half times the amount of 
power generated by Grand Coulee. He 
told how a great inland sea would be 
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created if the dam were constructed. 
He told of the estimated construction 
costs to make available 2-mill power to 
supply cheap electricity for industry and 
many other things. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Colonel Hanburger’s 
speech printed in the REcorp: 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Appress DELIVERED By Con. C. HANBURGER, 
District ENGINEER, U.S. ARMY ENGINEER 
District, ALASKA, AT FAIRBANKS CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE ON May Q, 1961 


I welcome this opportunity of speaking to 
you about the proposed Rampart Canyon 
hydroelectric project which neighbors Fair- 
banks to the northwest. 

First, I should like to mention the mil- 
itary construction program in the Fairbanks 
area for this year. The Alaska district of 
the Corps of Engineers will supervise con- 
struction at Eielson, Fort Yukon, Indian 
Mountain, Galena and Clear, which will 
amount to about $10 million worth of work. 
This amount is down about 50 percent from 
last year, when we were doing considerably 
more work at the Clear Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning Station to meet urgent de- 
fense scheduling. 

Reduced as it is, the $10 million program 
is far from a small one, as I am sure you 
will agree. It is too early yet to see clearly 
what the 1962 military construction pro- 
gram will be valued at, but I think it is 
probable that it will be no larger than this 
year’s. 

The Rampart investigations are a part of 
the district’s civil works program, which has 
as its mission to assist the civilian econ- 
omy of Alaska by the development of needed 
public works such as boat harbors, naviga- 
tion channels, flood control projects, hydro- 
electric power dams, and other water re- 
source developmeats. 

We expect to be engaged in about $2,- 
400,000 worth of construction work on small 
boat harbors in Alaska this year at Dilling- 
ham, Homer, Ninilchik, Seldovia and 
Douglas. 

The Rampart investigation is an author- 
ized special study of one of the potential 
major developments inventoried in the dis- 
trict’s comprehensive water resource survey 
which was started in 1949. Since then, the 
survey has examined this resource in all 
sections of Alaska and has located over 
150 potential hydroelectric development 
sites ranging from the very small, to those 
of enormous capability on the Yukon River. 

House Document No. 501 published in 
1934 examines water resources in south- 
eastern Alaska. House Document No. 34 
published in 1957 is concerned with the re- 
sources in the Cook Inlet and tributaries 
region. House Document No. 137 published 
in 1955 examines the Tanana River Basin 
area. The Copper River and gulf coast area 
report is contained in House Document No. 
182 published in 1953. Southwestern Alas- 
ka report is contained in House Document 
No. 390 published in 1957. Northwestern 
Alaska’s report is contained in House Docu- 
ment No. 99 published in 1959. The Yukon- 
Kuskokwim report is submitted to Congress, 
and I expect that it will be published in the 
next 6 months. 

This one State, Alaska, has a hydroelectric 
potential equal to two-thirds of the devel- 
oped hydroelectric power in the other 49 
States. 

At Rampart this winter, the district began 
field investigations. The work has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily despite problems which 
have compounded the effort. The work has 
been severely hampered by extreme cold, 
and by supply problems. Men at the site 
reported temperature readings as low as 54° 
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below zero. The first crew that went over- 
land to the site knew that temperatures fre- 
quently dipped to 45° below. They suspect 
that it was colder than this, but their ther- 
mometer wasn’t calibrated to register any 
lower temperatures. 

Supplies for the investigation camp were 
first brought overland from Fairbanks. Two 
attempts failed to reach the site due to 
natural obstacles before the third attempt 
succeeded in reaching the mouth of Texas 
Creek on the Yukon on February 18. 

The trailmen started leveling the warped 
surface of the river ice immediately for a 
strip to land cargo planes which would bring 
in the bulk of the needed camp supplies. 

The airlift of supplies from Fairbanks com- 
menced the following day, and it was essen- 
tially completed within a week. Interior 
Airlines of Fairbanks was the successful 
low bidder for the airlift contract, The crew 
at Rampart unloaded the planes and trans- 
ported 120 tons of supplies from the airstrip 
2 miles to camp. In between planes, they 
erected the camp at the mouth of Texas 
Creek. 

A churn drill, the largest of three drill 
rigs used on the survey, as well as several 
tons of other equipment were transported 
from Anchorage by Alaska Air National 
Guard C-123’s during the early part of 
March. The C-123 plane, as you know, is 
built to haul heavy equipment and to land 
on relatively short airstrips. They are made 
to order for airlifting heavy bulky equip- 
ment, such as the churn drill, which could 
not be transported and unloaded from other 
aircraft. 

Drilling began on March 6. Drillers have 
completed six test holes, using 5 feet of 
ice covering the river as a platform from 
which to work. They have also drilled for 
core samples at the island located near the 
site. They have found that the rock under- 
lying the Yukon at the damsite is a good 
grade of granite suitable for placing the 
foundation of a large dam structure. Core 
samples of rock have been taken through as 
much as 90 feet of solid granite, and down 
as much as 200 feet below the surface of 
the ice. 

The core samples are important in the dis- 
trict’s field survey. They will be scruti- 
nized with great care for data which will be 
included in a report of investigations on 
Rampart’s feasibility—from an engineering 
standpoint. 

More test holes will be drilled at the site 
during the summer, to complete the general 
subsurface explorations, I would like to 
emphasize this: no amount of good rock at 
the site, or other favorable construction 
factors can of themselves prove Rampart’s 
feasibility. Nor does the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers desire to build Rampart Dam 
merely because it can be built—if that 
proves to be the case. We must know that 
there will be a market for the power; in 
other words, it must be proven that what 
can be produced can be used to benefit 
Alaska and the Nation. 

Studies made by other organizations and 
government elements are essential to the 
study of the Rampart project. These studies 
must be completed and analyzed in estab- 
lishing the overall project feasibility. The 
conclusions and recommendations of these 
essential studies and surveys must be con- 
sidered, evaluated, and weighed as a whole 
to determine any recommendations and con- 
clusions that should be made regarding the 
Rampart Canyon development. 

Currently, the US. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, assisted by the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game, is making a survey of the 
project to determine the effects it will have 
on salmon runs and resident fish, the water- 
fowl and other birds, and on big game and 
other furbearing animals inhabiting the 
reservoir area. ° 

A contract has just been awarded to an 
independent firm, the Development and Re- 
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sources Corp. of New York City, to make a 
study on the economic aspects of the pro- 
posed Rampart Canyon dam. Members of 
this firm include Mr, Lilienthal and Mr. 
Clapp, both of whom have had extensive 
experience in the development and utiliza- 
tion of large blocks of power. 

Mr. Lilienthal, chairman of the Board of 
Directors for the corporation, is a man of 
national prominence. He was chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission during the 
formative years from 1946 to 1950. Dur- 
ing that period he also served as Chairman 
of the U.S. State Department Board of Con- 
sultants on International Control of Atomic 
Energy. Since his graduation from Harvard 
University with a bachelor of law degree 
in 1923, he has held a variety of positions, 
all with large responsibilities. He is an au- 
thority on business, industry and govern- 
ment in 20th century America, and the au- 
thor of several books on these themes. 

Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, president of the 
Development and Resources Corp. likewise 
has a prominent record in positions of 
wide responsibility and authority. From 
1933 to 1954 he has been associated with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. First he was 
assistant director of personnel until 1935, 
and director from 1935 to 1939. He was 
general manager of TVA from 1939 to 1946; 
from that year until 1954 he was chairman 
of the board of directors for TVA. He has 
been a member of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education from 1936 to 1939. 
He was chairman of a committee on em- 
ployee relations in public service of the 
Civil Service Assembly in 1942. He was 
editor-in-chief of the Public Administration 
Review from 1943 to 1945, and in 1949 he 
was chairman of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the economic survey of the Mid- 
dle East. In 1945-55 he was deputy city 
administrator for the city of New York. 

The Development and Resources Corp. 
was established in 1955. It has served 
in advisory capacities to Government and 
private enterprises in the planning and ex- 
ecution of river, land, and mineral develop- 
ment programs. 

Since its formation it has assisted in nu- 
merous large undertakings. The largest has 
been in helping the Government of Iran to 
develop a comprehensive, long-range plan 
for the integrated development of the 
Khuzestan regions consisting of five water- 
sheds. The program has involved the con- 
struction of a dam to curb flooding, pro- 
vide hydroelectric power and irrigation; the 
development of a sugarcane plantation and a 
sugar refinery; an agricultural research and 
development program; the installation of a 
high voltage transmission line and the man- 
agement and interim operation of the elec- 
tric distribution system in Ahwaz, capital 
of Khuzestan province. 

The corporation also has assisted in the 
formation of Cauca Valley Corp., a re- 
gional development in Colombia; it has 
served in an advisory capacity for a pro- 
gram to develop southern Italy; it has ap- 
praised one of the major hydroelectric sites 
in South America. Also, it is preparing a 
plan for expanding the municipal water 
supply of the capital of Ghana. Recently 
it has undertaken a survey of mineral re- 
sources for the Government of the Ivory 
Coast. 

This widely recognized corporation will 
make the survey of Rampart’s economic 
feasibility. Men who are members of the 
firm, and other consultants from outside 
the firm whom they will employ during the 
course of the study, will determine if there 
is or will be a market for Rampart’s enor- 
mous electric product. The study will go 
into the effects of such a large block of 
power on the Nation, the State, and on the 
free world, and will determine the _ eco- 
nomic areas in which such power would be 
useful. 
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Here, I would like to stress two factors: 
First, Rampart cannot be justified for con- 
struction on the basis of a present need for 
low-cost power in Alaska. Second, it cannot 
be justified for a $14% billion appropriation 
on the basis of anticipated near future needs 
in Alaska indicated by the current economic 
trend showing a 10 to 12 percent annual 
growth factor. In other words, what we are 
saying here is that while we have a dire need 
for cheap electric power in Alaska, we cannot 
afford to go out and develop power to the 
extent that we will have a large block of it 
sitting around unsold, as to do so would 
mean that the small amount that could be 
sold would have to pay for the development 
of all the rest. This is a very important 
consideration that must not be lost sight of 
in any development. In other words, we 
must not invest a large amount of money 
and have it sit idle; it must be a wise 
investment. 

In this, I do not overlook your present 
needs for low-cost power in Fairbanks. I 
would be happy if Rampart power were to 
go on the line today; it would cut your 
power bill to one-fourth or less. 

I would certainly like to have a part in 
reducing the power cost in Fairbanks. Yet, 
in Rampart we have a project capable of 
supplying the power needs for 10 million 
homes. Ten million homes are more than 
there are in New York City and many of its 
suburbs combined. 

There must be a proven industrial market 
for Rampart’s power if it is to be built in 
the near future. Industry must be the main 
consumer. 

We estimate that the feasibility studies 
will be completed in 2 to 3 years. Upon 
their completion, the decision will rest with 
the U.S. Congress, the President, and ulti- 
mately with the American people. They 
will decide on the basis of the district’s 
findings whether Rampart Dam should be 
built or not, and if so, how soon. 

If the decision should be made to build as 
rapidly as possible, and adequate funds are 
provided, then Rampart could be generating 
power by 1971 and 1972. Whatever the deci- 
sion is, it will be formed on data that as yet 
have not been fully developed. 

There is something exciting about Ram- 
part, probably the vastness of its reservoir 
and its power capacity. These dimensions 
are staggeringly large. The dam itself is 
not as large as Grand Coulee Dam. It is not 
as high as several existing dams. Its reser- 
voir and power capacity are the things about 
Rampart that are nearly beyond comparison. 
The installed power capacity would be more 
than two and one-half times the amount of 
Grand Coulee’s. 

It would create what is, in effect, an in- 
land sea by its reservoir stretching 370 miles 
toward the Canadian border at its longest 
axis, and reaching more than 80 miles across 
at its widest axis. 

Rampart’s cost would be very large. It 
poses a paradox of being at once extremely 
expensive and extremely economical. Al- 
though the costs of construction would be 
$14 billion, the cost of power produced by 
Rampart at the dam is estimated at one- 
fifth of a penny per kilowatt, or 2 mills. 

So cheap and so enormous an amount of 
power does not exist anywhere in the Free 
World today. To my knowledge, no poten- 
tial source of additional power anywhere in 
the free world can compare with Rampart 
on the basis of power quantity and low unit 
power cost. 

I urge you to consider the scope of this 
project well. It is not properly a candidate 
for a popularity contest. Its ramifications 
may be both immediate and prolonged, for 
you in Fairbanks as well as for all of Alaska 
and the United States. I am sure that many 
generations to follow, and millions of peo- 
ple will be affected by Rampart if it is built. 

Should Rampart be built, Fairbanks would 
play, I am sure, a very large part in its con- 
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struction. It would be the base from which 
many supplies, men, and construction items 
would leave for the damsite. I am sure that 
for many years it would be a large base of 
operations even though other bases were es- 
tablished closer to the site itself. 

Towns undoubtedly will develop nearer to 
the site where there are none now. There 
will be roads and airports, possibly even 
railroads and barge lines where there are 
none today. 

If all the studies prove that Rampart 
should be built, and then Congress appro- 
priates the money, you can reasonably expect 
to see many towns grow, based on a stable 
industrial complex which would be located 
in Alaska and would expand the cities of 
Alaska. 

I’m sure that you do agree that much 
now hinges on what current studies of Ram- 
part willshow. The future of Alaska will be 
influenced significantly by what is learned 
in the surveys. 

At this stage, I can give you only a bare 
minimum of facts of interest on Rampart. 
They are these: It could produce power by 
1971 or 1972; with future full development 
of its prime energy, it can produce 3,735,000 
kilowatts. This can be generated at a cost 
of about 2 mills, and transmitted to dis- 
tant load centers at an additional cost of 
about 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

In addition, I will say that it is certain 
that Rampart is a magnificent concept. It is 
one, in my opinion, which articulates the 
promise of Alaska such as no other project 
has. We are moving ahead in our determi- 
nation to discover whether this great promise 
will be fruitful. 





NEW CULTURAL CLIMATE 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, last 
Sunday’s New York Times carried a most 
interesting article by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York regard- 
ing the need for Federal programs in 
the field of art. I have closely followed 
the work of Senator Javits on this ques- 
tion and I have had the pleasure of con- 
ferring with him and other Senators who 
are interested in legislation which would 
assist the arts. 

Therefore, I am especially pleased to 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Javits’ article entitled, “New Cultural 
Climate,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

NEW CULTURAL CLIMATE 
(By Senator Jacos K. Javits) 

WASHINGTON.—The climate has been im- 
proving in the country for a national arts 
program. I believe the people are ready 
through their elected representatives in the 
Congress, to enact a Federal program to help 
the development of our Nation’s cultural 
resources in the performing and visual arts. 
I have been trying to get Federal help for 
the arts since 1949, and this is the first year 
that I am confident our country has reached 
the point when the needed public support 
can be marshaled to bring about the adop- 
tion of the legislation. 

The President’s Commission on National 
Goals in the previous administration has 
cited the importance of supporting the arts 
and there is increasing need for Congress 
to concern itself with the problem of broad- 
ening the basis of our cultural activities. 
Both candidates for President expressed 
themselves as favoring Federal help for the 
arts in the 1960 campaign. 


THREE IDEAS 


There are three proposals for Federal help 
to the arts before the Congress. The Federal 
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Advisory Council on the Arts, proposed by 
Senator Husert H. HuMpHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, and in which I and other Sen- 
ators have joined as cosponsors, is essentially 
a planning group to develop a plan for Fed- 
eral aid to the arts and requiring a next 
step in legislation to activate it. It would be 
appointed by the President and be com- 
posed of 21 members who are recognized 
leaders in the arts and who collectively 
would provide an appropriate balance of rep- 
resentation among the major art fields. 
They would serve 6-year terms and their 
major duty would be to propose ways and 
means of encouraging private initiative in 
the arts and closer cooperation with local, 
State, and Federal agencies. It carries no 
authorization for funds. 

Another approach was offered by Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLaRK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
who proposed a plan to aid State-sponsored 
programs for the arts by granting each State 
up to $100,000 in matching Federal funds. 
This would be used to help the State to 
inventory existing programs, survey the need 
for additional programs, and develop new as 
well as existing nonprofit activities in the 
arts. Funds also could be used to build 
public and other nonprofit centers for the 
performance, exhibition, or teaching of the 
arts; to preserve sites of historical or artistic 
significance, and to help States to develop 
projects designed to supply leadership, train- 
ing, and experience in the arts. 

The U.S. Arts Foundation was my proposal 
to help by Federal subvention to make possi- 
ble live performances and art exhibitions in 
areas that could not otherwise receive and 
support them. There are functioning arts 
councils along the lines I propose in the 
United Kingdom and in Canada, and they 
have proved strikingly successful. At least 
one of our own States, New York, also has 
taken the forward-looking step of establish- 
ing a State council on the arts. The US. 
Arts Foundation would stimulate a revival 
of the arts in entire regions through the 
work of private nonprofit groups, munici- 
palities, or State agencies able to operate 
because the subvention available under the 
foundation would cover the difference be- 
tween costs and admission fees. 

The U.S. Arts Foundation would bring 
about wider dissemination of the arts and, 
within the framework of free enterprise and 
voluntary association, expose more people 
and more places to the best in American 
culture than any other measure before the 
Congress. It would accommodate aid to the 
States also as contemplated by the Clark 
bill. It also would help in the development 
and training of new talent in the arts field. 


SIGNIFICANT STEP 


This is a conservative proposal, providing 
$10 million a year from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the entire country, but it is most 
important as a first step in obtaining from 
the Federal Government some recognition 
of its responsibility for the encouragement of 
American culture. Spent in conjunction 
with matching funds from interested and 
producing public or private agencies in the 
performing and visual arts, this modest Fed- 
eral appropriation could stimulate the cre- 
ation of as much as $50 million in non- 
Government activity on behalf of the arts. 
We are long past due as a people in coming 
to realize that the visual and performing 
arts are not a luxury but a necessity in our 
free society. 

The U.S. Art Foundation would be au- 
thorized to accept donations and utilize the 
services of volunteers, so that a minimum 
of appropriated funds would be required. It 
would function through panels or commit- 
tees composed of artists and representatives 
of education and the general public who 
would judge the artistic worth and cultural 
significance of submitted programs to de- 
termine whether they qualify for support by 
the Foundation. 
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President Kennedy, during the campaign, 
even indicated support for legislation for a 
US. Art Foundation. In October 1960 he 
said in a statement to Equity magazine: 

“T am in full sympathy with the proposal 
for a federally supported foundation to pro- 
vide encouragement and opportunity to non- 
profit private and civic groups in the per- 
forming arts. When so many other nations 
officially recognize and support the perform- 
ing arts as part of their national cultural 
heritage, it seems to me unfortunate that the 
United States has been so slow in coming 
to a similar recognition.” 

It seems to me, too, that this tells the 
story very well. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Counterparts of the three proposals I have 
described have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives—the Council bill by Rep- 
resentative Carrot, D. KEARNS, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, the State-grants proposal 
by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn, and the U.S. Arts Founda- 
tion by Representative SzyMourR HALPERN, 
Republican, of Queens. 

I believe a U.S. Arts Foundation, an arts- 
council type of Federal program, could en- 
able us to look forward in the very near 
future to the time when our Nation will be 
served by theater, opera, ballet, music, sculp- 
ture, painting, photography, and graphic and 
crafts arts in all sections of the land—so that 
no part of the country will suffer from cul- 
tural starvation. 

I have urged the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to hold hearings 
on my bill and those of my Senate colleagues 
as soon as possible. I believe we really do 
not need an intermediate step of an Advisory 
Council, but that we are ready to come to 
grips with the actual problem of aiding the 
arts with funds from governmental and pri- 
vate sources. Yet, even an Advisory Council 
would be some progress. 

Let us get off the ground. A television set 
is fine, but it is no adequate substitute for a 
family excursion to the theater, a concert, or 
an art exhibition. We are the only major 
nation on earth whose government still does 
80 little about the nation’s cultural treasure 
in the performing and visual arts, and it is 
high time that we caught up. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr, PELL. Madam President, on 
May 10, Rumanians throughout the free 
world freely celebrated the founding of 
the Kingdom of Rumania. It is a sad 
commentary on the present world situa- 
tion that those Rumanians who still live 
in their native country could not openly 
take part. 

As a person who has traveled in Ru- 
mania and other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain and who has represented 
the U.S. Government in Czechoslovakia, 
I know personally that few people have 
resisted attempts by the Soviets to extin- 
guish their national pride as have the 
citizens of Eastern Europe whose coun- 
tries have been swallowed up by their 
large and powerful neighbor. Even 
though Rumania has been behind the 
Iron Curtain for a number of years now, 
her spirit and her wish to be free remains 
undaunted. 

I know that all Americans are united 
in their hope that all those who are 
crushed under the Soviet colonial heel 
will some day be free again. This is in- 
deed an appropriate time to reiterate our 
determination never to condone the en- 
Slavement of the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. 
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As freemen we join today in extending 
our warm hearted fraternity to all those 
who long for freedom. We pledge again 
that we shall never forget them. 





WATERFOWL REFUGES AND BREED- 
ING GROUNDS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part 
of my remarks, a statement which I re- 
cently made before the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
regarding proposed legislation for the 
expedition of acquisition of waterfowl 
refuges and breeding lands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT BE- 
FORE THE Hovuss COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. Chairman, the bills introduced by 

Congressman Reuss and Congressman 

DINGELL are of great importance to duck 

hunters throughout the Nation. 

Arkansas has long been noted for its ex- 
cellent duck hunting. The eastern half of 
the State lies within the heart of the Lower 
Mississippi Flyway. Our duck hunting is 
unexcelled anywhere in the country and as a 
consequence sportsmen come to Arkansas by 
the thousands during duck hunting season. 
The rice production area and our abundant 
river bottoms and reservoirs make eastern 
Arkansas a natural waterfowl habitat. The 
money spent by hunters makes a substantial 
contribution to the State’s economy and 
continuation of good duck hunting is im- 
portant not only to sportsmen but to the 
entire State. We want to keep duck hunt- 
ing good and in order to do this it is urgent 
that acquisition of waterfowl refuges and 
breeding lands be expedited. 

Several years ago Congress increased the 
duck stamp cost from $2 to $3 and specified 
that the entire proceeds from such sales 
would be used for purchase of waterfowl 
conservation areas. Although this was a 
step in the right direction it is not enough 
to do the job that is needed. Fish and 
Wildlife Service officials estimate that it will 
take at least 30 years, at the present rate, 
to acquire the refuges and breeding grounds 
needed. Our waterfowl population is de- 
clining at an alarming rate and we cannot 
delay this long in acquiring these conserva- 
tion areas. Both waterfowl refuge and 
breeding ground lands are disappearing rap- 
idly. Wetlands are being drained for farm- 
ing, housing developments, industrial de- 
velopment, and other purposes. In 8 or 4 
years much of the choice land for water- 
fowl conservation will not be available, and 
what is available will be at a much higher 
price. If the waterfowl population is to be 
kept at an adequate level, this land acquisi- 
tion program must be speeded up. 

The proposal sponsored by Congressmen 
Reuss and DINGELL would insure that these 
wetlands could be acquired without undue 
delay. It authorizes, in addition to the duck 
stamp funds, the sum of $150 million for 
wetlands purchases. This money could be 
obtained either through direct annual ap- 
propriations or by Treasury borrowing. The 
Department of the Interior has indicated 
that at least $150 million will be needed, in 
addition to the duck stamp funds, to com- 
plete a minimum wetlands acquisition pro- 
gram. If the lands are acquired through 
Treasury borrowings, the advance would be 
repaid out of duck stamp revenues, starting 
in 1971. 

This bill presents a constructive approach 
to solution of a critical waterfowl conserva- 
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tion problem and I hope that the com- 
mittee will give sympathetic consideration 
to it. 





YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
Oregon State Legislature has adopted 
two measures memoralizing Congress on 
Federal legislation. 

Both have been forwarded to me by 
Harry Boivin, president of the Oregon 
State Senate. One is an endorsement 
of the proposal introduced by Senator 
HuMPHREY and cosponsored by myself 
to establish a Youth Conservation Corps. 

The second is an appeal to Congress for 
an expanded program of access roads 
on the national forests. This would be 
carried out by my bill, S. 501. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
memorials be printed at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 21 


Whereas the Honorable WayNE Morse and 
the Honorable HuBErT HUMPHREY have intro- 
duced legislation relating to the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps; and 

Whereas such legislation will provide a 
healthful, sound and constructive outlet and 
opportunity for boys between the ages of 18 
and 21 seeking gainful employment; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon is blessed 
with vast reaches of Federal forest lands 
that would greatly benefit from legislation 
providing means for supplementing applica- 
tion of forestry practices and recreational 
development not otherwise afforded by pri- 
vate enterprise: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Ore- 
gon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring) : 

1. We urge the Oregon delegation in the 
Congress of the United States to work for 
the passage of legislation envisioning, 
through a youth conservation program, the 
supplementing of existing Federal forestry 
practices and development of recreational 
facilities not otherwise provided by private 
enterprise. 

2. Copies of this resolution shall be sent 
to all members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 11 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas there are extensive forests and 
public domain areas under Federal control 
in this State which do not have adequate 
forest access roads; and 

Whereas lack of proper access limits the 
harvesting of mature timber, the salvaging 
of accumulating dead and down timber, the 
thinning of surplus growing stock in young 
stands, and prelogging small timber in old 
growth; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that in the 
Douglas fir region of Oregon and Washington 
alone, 24% billion board feet could be avail- 
able if adequate roads were provided; and 

Whereas the present annual flow of logs 
cannot be maintained at the current rate 
of private cutting and at present allowable 
rate of cut on public lands, and consequent- 
ly the industrial capacity production and 
employment must suffer; and 

Whereas a program for Federal forest and 
public domain roads is good business and 
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will benefit the State of Oregon and the Na- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring) : 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to authorize a greatly expanded 
Federal program for the construction and 
development of forest access roads. 

2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, and 
to all members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 
1951 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 

further business under the morning 

hour? If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
1215) to amend the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
had two amendments to Senate bill 1215 
printed, and they are lying on the table. 
I wish to state that I do not intend to 
take up those amendments. However, I 
now send an amendment to the desk to 
Senate bill 1215. Ishall have it taken up 
shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 6, after the word “East,” it is pro- 
posed to add the following: “and Com- 
munist controlled nations (or areas 
thereof) in arrears in their advances to 
the working capital fund of the United 
Nations or in their contributions or 
assessments payable to the United Na- 
tions.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that the time will not 
be taken out of the limited time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I yield 15 minutes from the time on the 
bill to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scott]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I ex- 
pect to support the bill. I have some 
comments to make on the subject of ‘‘the 
People’s Right To Know.” 
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THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO KNOW 


Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, by 
tradition the first period of stocktaking 
for a new administration comes after 
the first 100 days. Both parties agree 
it takes about that amount of time for 
the executive department to begin mak- 
ing a record that might show significant 
trends. 

Transitions are supposed to be ac- 
complished in 100 days and policy di- 
rectives, with the requisite number of 
carbon copies, have had their chance to 
be written, circulated, and leaked to 
newspapers. 

The 100 days—and a few more—of 
the Kennedy administration have come 
and gone and the trends certainly are 
becoming apparent. My colleagues on 
this side of the aisle are discussing such 
trends this week. I shall discuss the 
people’s right to know what its Govern- 
ment is doing. 

I do not believe that there is any 
other policy of Government which has 
taken so drastic and dangerous a turn. 
Within the past few months the Ken- 
nedy administration has tried a variety 
of ways to suppress, manage, and regu- 
late the flow of news which should be 
going to the American public. 

It began in a clumsy, heavyhanded 
way on the part of the upper echelon of 
the public relations marketeers. Fi- 
nally we had a top-level speech before the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, which spoke of “the need for 
far greater official secrecy.” Is this to 
be the watchword of this administration, 
to put the burden of censorship right 
into the hands of publishers—the peo- 
ple who are responsible for the dissemi- 
nation, not the regulation, of news? 

This policy of suggested news suppres- 
sion comes in stark contrast to the man- 
ner in which the presidential campaign 
itself was conducted and in contradic- 
tion to the pious words heard through- 
out that campaign. 

Never in the history of the United 
States was there such intensive news 
coverage of a presidential campaign. 
In addition to the reporting by the older 
and more traditional news media, like 
newspapers and magazines, the several 
television debates between Senator Ken- 
nedy and Vice President Nixon brought 
the political contest into the homes of 
almost every American family. ‘There 
was no wanting for news during the 
campaign. And — significantly — there 
was no wanting for promises that there 
would be a continued free and frank 
policy of keeping the public informed 
after the inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent. 

Early in the campaign the then Sena- 
tor Kennedy made this statement: 

Within the rather narrow limits of na- 
tional security, the people of the United 
States are entitled to the fullest possible 
information about their Government—and 
the President must see that they receive it. 


He made other specific pledges to re- 
form and revise the system under which 
millions of Government papers are clas- 
sified every month. 

Then, in his state of the Union Ad- 
dress, the new President declared: 
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For my part, I shall withhold from neither 
the Congress nor the people any fact or re- 
port, past, present or future, which is neceg- 
sary for an informed judgment of our con- 
duct and hazards. 


The commitment was clear. But im- 
mediately after the new Administration 
took office, the performance failed to 
live up to the commitment. 

Pierre Salinger, White House News 
Secretary, announced that there will be 
new “coordination” between his own of- 
fice and press officers of the various de- 
partments and agencies. 

This euphemistic “coordination” had 
lightning-like effect. 

Several respected military leaders dis- 
covered that the judgment they were 
permitted to use in making speeches in 
December was not sufficient for speeches 
in February. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations was ordered to rewrite a 
speech. Gen. George H. Decker, Army 
Chief of Staff, also had a speech re- 
jected, and Gen. Thomas D. White, Air 
Force Chief of Staff had a speech ques- 
tioned and later cleared. 

Then word “leaked out’ that a so- 
called missile gap which existed for pur- 
poses of campaigning in 1960 did not in 
fact exist in 1961. The American public 
was confused and the press was justifi- 
ably critical of this kind of juggling with 
the facts. 

It has been said that Government is 
a vessel which leaks most frequently 
from the top. Some Cabinet members 
soon demonstrated knowledge of the 
science of leakage. To this day the 
American people have never been in- 
formed, for example, about what was 
said at the background briefing confer- 
ence which preceded the “missile leak” 
nor have they ever been informed about 
the actual case of missile gaps—closed or 
open. 

Then, two American RB-47 pilots, who 
had been released with much fanfare 
after several months imprisonment in 
Russia, suddenly were ordered to remain 
silent. This was particularly puzzling 
to Washington correspondents because 
they had been permitted to interview the 
pilots shortly after their release. Why 
the clampdown? The only words of ex- 
planation came from Pierre Salinger. It 
was “in the best interests of the United 
States,” he said, and there the story 
rests. Mr. Salinger himself becomes the 
custodian of our best interests. 

In order that no stone may be un- 
turned, Mr. Salinger revealed that cooks, 
maids, valets, and other household em- 
ployees of the White House have had to 
sign statements pledging not to write of 
their experiences. 

I can imagine some of the forthcom- 
ing experiences headed “I Was a Cen- 
sored Maid at the White House.” 

The lid was clamped down on the re- 
lease of information throughout the 
Government, but particularly severe was 
that affecting the Department of De- 
fense. 

The Navy Times described it editorial- 
ly by saying: 

Americans generally ought to be having 
some misgivings over the current trend at 
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the Pentagon. There’s an air of secrecy, 
of censorship, of arbitrary rulings. 


The Chicago Sun-Times reported that 
General Lemnitzer, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, had complained 
in writing that the Nation’s military 
chiefs were being bypassed on critical 
decisions by the new civilian leaders of 
the Department. 

The office of Arthur Sylvester, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs, described the Sun-Times 
story as “simply without foundation.” 

Whereupon, Representative GreraLp R. 
Forp, Jr., called attention to a memo- 
randum by General Lemnitzer which 
said in part: 

I feel that in general the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should be given a full opportunity 
to study carefully matters of this sort which 
have far-reaching military implications. In 
my opinion the new directive goes too far. 


The Washington Star said after the 
flurry: 

This [situation] raises a serious question 
for the Kennedy administration. Was the 
Defense Department in its statement to the 
press fully and frankly informing the Amer- 
ican public? 


The new censorship program at the 
Pentagon worries military officials who 
see a threat to the free exchange of 
ideas among military men. They report 
that articles have been rejected for the 
Naval Institute Proceedings, the Air Uni- 
versity Quarterly Review, the Military 
Review—of the Army Command and 
General Staff College—and the Navy’s 
Judge Advocate General Journal. 

They were particularly distressed at 
the lack of guidance on what could be 
said on certain subjects. As recently as 
last month, they maintained that their 
only formal guidance on foreign policy 
statements was one note, “DOD Public 
Affairs Guidance No. 18—Public State- 
ments in the Foreign Policy Area and 
Related Activities.” It was the tran- 
script of a Dave Garroway television 
interview with Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara in which the Secretary an- 
swered briefly several informal questions 
about military speeches. 

And so the Pentagon is expected to 
rely upon the Dave Garroway guide. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force Journal 
commented, in an article dated April 
22, 1961: 

A new restriction has been imposed on re- 
lease of information about missile firings. 
The Pentagon order affects the services and 
industry. They have been told that hence- 
forth “information concerning missile firings 
conducted in remote areas and not within 
public view or access will not be released” 
unless authorized by the office of Assistant 
Secretary Sylvester. * * * The Navy has been 
unable to announce publicly the success of 
&@ 19th underseas firing of the Polaris mis- 
sile. The official tabulation is 18. 


The Army Times commented edito- 
rially: 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs—the title of whose office would 
lead one to suppose it was set up to dispense 
information to the public and the troops— 
would probably be offended to learn his shop 
was being referred to by Pentagon reporters 
as the “Department of News Suppression.” 
Still, we must, reluctantly, so declare. Under 
Strict rules laid down by the Defense Sec- 
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retary and enforced at almost all levels, there 
is now operating in the limestone foxhole on 
the Potomac the strictest censorship of news 
in the memory of veteran Washington re- 
porters. 


The seriousness of the _ situation 
throughout the Government was summed 
up in a report by the chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee in 
his report to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, when he wrote: 


President Kennedy, both before and after 
his election, was on record in writing as be- 
lieving in freedom of information and his 
duty to see that the people are informed. To 
date, neither he nor his administration has 
completely lived up to his promise. 


But all has not been suppression. The 
other side of the coin of censorship is 
“managed news.” Plenty of managed 
news has come pouring out of Washing- 
ton. 

The White House is ready with all the 
information any one would want about 
the President, his immediate family and 
his next of kin. Whenever the news was 
“good,” it came pouring out—not once, 
but many times. One correspondent de- 
scribed the White House news policy 
as one of “planned double-exposure.” 
This writer said: 


It’s like the coming attractions that urge 
moviegoers to come back next week. Itisa 
way of holding the floor by simply announc- 
ing that you are going to announce some- 
thing. 

The President is a past master at it. His 
cabinet officers and aides have picked up the 
trick to the extent that hardly anything 
ever happens until after somebody tells you 
it’s going to. In the matter of appointments, 
the intentions to appoint and the leaks have 
been so numerous that some people have 
gotten the idea that it is all happening 
twice. 

The President has been the most consci- 
entious press agent the administration has. 
He is always sending out advance notice on 
messages and programs. His first press con- 
ference provided a perfect example of an- 
nouncementship. He was asked about plans 
he had for quick Federal aid for the un- 
employed. The President in his answer didn’t 
Say yes and he didn’t say no. What he said 
was that people should wait and see what was 
coming. 


The White House apparently has di- 
rected all Government Departments that 
“good” news must not be allowed to come 
out unless it has been gilded. Herbert W. 
Klotz, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, wrote in a confidential 
memorandum to Department heads: 


At a White House meeting of Cabinet As- 
sistants, we have been advised again that 
speeches of Cabinet and Sub-Cabinet offi- 
cers do not contain sufficient reference to 
the President and his personal interest in, 
and compassion with, the problems which 
face the Nation. Liberal quotations from his 
speeches, past or present, should be used. 

The above was not deemed to be a re- 
flection on the speeches delivered by Com- 
merce Department officials, but was in the 
nature of a general comment on all execu- 
tive departments. 

It is also to be kept in mind that, in 
making announcements of local projects, 
the President should be given a credit line 
in the lead paragraph. 


I notice that it does not say whether 
any action was taken by the President 
on it, but it is important to note that 
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the President is to be given a credit 
line. I understand that we have the 
beginning of a northeastern storm out- 
side today. I suppose we will have an 
announcement shortly that due to the 
compassion of the President the storm 
will last only 24% days, instead of 3 days. 

In another confidential memorandum, 
Orren Beaty, Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior, wrote to his colleagues: 

It is mandatory that we give the White 
House 48 hours notice before we announce 
contracts of this sort. It is not enough to 
send a draft press release to Pierre Salinger’s 
office. We must also notify Lawrence 
O’Brien. On the Florida matter, for ex- 
ample, a press release went to the White 
House Friday, but O’Brien’s office was not 
notified, when considerable mileage could 
have been made by giving the White House 
a@ chance before the weekend of notifying 
interested Members of Congress. 


Early in this administration the 
Philadelphia Inquirer detected the trend 
which seems to have prevailed. The 
Inquirer said in an editorial: 

Despite the new President’s succession of 
news conferences, televised live and on tape, 
and his virtually nonstop series of messages 
to Congress since his inauguration, a serious 
information gap between the Government 
and the public remains. 


All of the foregoing has special sig- 
nificance in view of the speech Presi- 
dent Kennedy made on April 28 to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. He said: 

This deadly challenge imposes upon our 
society two requirements of direct concern 
to both the press and the President—two 
requirements that may seem almost contra- 
dictory in tone, but which must be recon- 
ciled and fulfilled if we are to meet this 
national peril. I refer, first, to the need 
for far greater public information; and sec- 
ond, to the need for far greater official se- 
crecy. 


The President went on to say that 
America’s enemies have boasted that 
they acquire through our newspapers 
information they would otherwise have 
to hire spies to obtain. He did not say 
in sO many words that newspapers had 
contributed to the terrible defeat of the 
troops who attempted to land in Cuba, 
but the implication that newspapers 
were involved in that defeat was clear. 

Then he said to the editors: 

Every newspaper now asks itself, with re- 
spect to every story: Is it news? All I sug- 
gest is that you add the question: Is it in 
the national interest? 


That is a demand that the American 
press establish its own system of cen- 
sorship. 

It seems curious indeed when we 
learn that in the very same week when 
the President asked the press to with- 
hold information obtained through news 
leaks, he himself addressed 250 Amer- 
ican newspaper editors at an off-the- 
record “background” conference. At 
this conference, which Americans were 
not privileged to read about, Henryk 
Zwiren of Warsaw took everything down 
for the Communist Polish Press Agency. 

How can we ask the American press 
to be its own censor when this censor- 
ship cannot be enforced against Com- 
munist agents posing as correspondents? 
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After the President made his request 
for censorship, Representative JOHN 
E. Moss, chairman of the Special Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives, declared: 

In the past, the subcommittee has in- 
vestigated repeated charges that information 
damaging to the national security has been 
published in the press, and we will look into 
the items mentioned by President Kennedy. 
In almost every past instance the so-called 
security breach has turned out to be a care- 
fully controlled leak of information favor- 
able to the viewpoint of some Government 
Official, Federal agency, or military service. 


The problem is, indeed, that the need 
for far greater public information and 
the need for far greater official secrecy 
is contradictory. It has been thus since 
the beginning of free society, and no 
warping of the meanings of words will 
make these terms any less contradictory. 
It is in the failure to distinguish between 
secrets for security and information to 
which the public is entitled, that the dif- 
ficulty arises. Secrets to avoid the im- 
pact of public comment should carry no 
immunity. 

The average American citizen—be he 
newspaper publisher, newspaper reader, 
or student of American history—knows 
that this Nation prides itself on the free 
flow of information which keeps all peo- 
ple informed and able to make the de- 
cisions which we demand of responsible 
citizens. The free flow of information 
is a heritage of Americans which ante- 
dates the establishment of the Republic 
itself. All citizens are protected against 
the infringement of that free flow of in- 
formation by the first amendment in the 
Bill of Rights. 

To a Government functionary, how- 
ever, there are often ways of reconciling 
what is contradictory to the average per- 
son. A Government press officer can de- 
fine public information as that which 
pleases his superiors. It is “informa- 
tion” when the data makes the Govern- 
ment or one of its functionaries look 
good. It is Government secrecy, subject 
to censorship, when the data makes a 
Government official or an agency look 
bad. It is, in short, “all the news that 
fits our views.” 

The current request for voluntary 
censorship implies that the American 
system of government cannot withstand 
criticism, cannot survive against the 
news of failures or temporary setbacks. 
It implies that persons high in the coun- 
cils of Government fear that our salva- 
tion lies in “managed news.” 

I cannot accept that reasoning. I re- 
member that it was Thomas Jefferson 
who said: 

Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers or newspapers without a government, 
I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter. 


A century and a half later we can un- 
derstand why governments of free peo- 
ple speak for the people themselves, and 
governments of slave states speak only 
for the state. 

Richard Pipes, a member of Harvard’s 
Russian Research Center, writes in the 
current Harper’s magazine of the aver- 
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age Russian’s attitude toward claims 
made by his government. He says: 

Statistics have been so atrociously manip- 
ulated for the past 40 years that they are 
widely ignored—much as we in this coun- 
try discount advertising claims. Many peo- 
ple—especially the more _ sophisticated— 
even question Soviet achievements in rock- 
etry and space exploration. 


Such assumptions are dangerous and 
government should not nourish them. 

We have just witnessed the public ex- 
altation over U.S. achievements in space 
exploration. The news of these achieve- 
ments was given fully and freely, just 
as was the news of our missile and space 
setbacks. The treatment of this aspect 
of the news is on the credit side. Let 
us not debase the currency of our 
achievements—in space, in government, 
in foreign affairs, in affairs of state—by 
substituting a new and alien method of 
informing our people about their Gov- 
ernment. 

What we are entitled to is more in- 
formation and less personal and politi- 
cal propaganda masquerading as public 
relations. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Pennsylvania on 
the speech he has just Gelivered, and to 
emphasize on my own behalf that we 
must be extremely accurate in setting 
forth the operations of our Government, 
particularly before our people, and also 
before the rest of the world. I hope 
that the people of the United States can 
be assured that the administration will 
tell the people of the United States just 
what the facts are relative to the opera- 
tions of our own Government, and that 
it will be made plain also that the facts 
relating to our democratic operations 
will be placed before the rest of the peo- 
ple of the world, making sure that that 
information is accurate. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. If the words of St. Paul 
are true, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free,” the ob- 
verse of that statement is equally true: 
“If you shall be denied the truth, you 
shall be enslaved.” 

Our Government must trust the peo- 
ple. I expect our people to trust the 
President when he is considering crises 
and to support him during those crises, 
and to comment freely about them after 
the crises are past. Under those circum- 
stances we should trust the President, 
and the President should be willing to 
trust the people and the press. The 
press, of course, is challenged at all times 
to be worthy of that trust. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I yield myself 3 minutes on the time on 
the bill. 

I have listened with keen interest to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in his 
comments concerning the President of 
the United States and the manner in 
which the public information of this 
Government is handled. 

All citizens are rightly concerned about 
the availability of accurate news. I am 
happy to say that this administration, 
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through its President, has given the 
American people access to news and in- 
formation such as they have never had 
in the history of the Nation. No other 
President has stood before television 
cameras and before the most able and 
competent newsmen and reporters in the 
world to face the issues placed before the 
President by those reporters and com- 
mentators—a news conference, unre- 
hearsed, uncensored, uncontrolled. 

The press reports have been made 
available without any rewrites or lim- 
itation as was the custom for 8 years— 
in fact, up until January 20. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his first 
press conferences on television, ap- 
peared, as we say, “live.” The television 
cameras were focused upon the Presi- 
dent and the reporters, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States answered all 
questions then, as he does now. 

The President of the United States 
makes himself available regularly to the 
press and the distinguished representa- 
tives of the fourth estate, for the purpose 
of providing information to our fellow 
citizens. This is freedom of speech and 
freedom of press in action. 

I feel that the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] downgrade the ability and the 
competence of our great free press and 
its representatives, who are the report- 
ers, editors, and other technicians of the 
press services. They get the news be- 
cause in this country there is freedom— 
freedom of inquiry and freedom of in- 
formation. 

The President asked the editors and 
publishers to meet with him to discuss 
some of the perplexing problems relat- 
ing to our national security. The re- 
sults are now known to the public. 

I feel certain that the press of America 
will continue to report the news as it 
finds it and will attempt to interpret it 
in the public interest. The public inter- 
est is served by the truth and that is 
what we want. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I yield myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The Cabinet officers hold press con- 
ferences, as they should, subject to in- 
quiry, and interrogation by representa- 
tives of the press. Those conferences 
are made available to the public, and 
they are reported generously on the 
radio and television and in the news- 
papers. This is public information not 
“managed or controlled information” as 
implied. 

So far as the military are concerned, 
they are the servants of the civilian pop- 
ulation. Some generals and admirals 
have spoken as if they were the Presi- 
dent, as if they were the Secretary of 
Defense, or as if they were the Secre- 
tary of State. This is not their function 
or privilege. 

A part of our present trouble is due to 
the fact that some military officials and 
military advisers have spoken and com- 
mitted us too often without full knowl- 
edge of the overall foreign policy re- 
quirements of our Nation. 
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It is to the credit of the President and 
his Cabinet, who have the responsibility 
for public policy, that the military ex- 
perts are now being kept on tap, not on 
top. The public policy of the United 
States is best served by the elective 
officials in a representative government 
making Official policy. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
permit me to make a brief comment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I am in charge of the time. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Arkansas 
for an inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
on the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. When will the bill 
be taken up so that I may state the pur- 
pose of the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We shall proceed 
to the bill shortly. 

Mr.SCOTT. Madam President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FuLpricHT], the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, will be 
soyez tranquil, I shall be very brief. 

I merely comment that the distin- 
guished majority whip has, by his own 
statement, confirmed precisely what I 
was getting at; that is, that he shares 
the fears of others in the administration 
that some persons will speak too freely. 
He characterized them as military men. 
There have been times in our history 
when the failure of military men to 
speak out might well have been ex- 
tremely disastrous to the Nation. 

By lumping all the persons with whom 
he disagrees as merely military men, he 
admits in his own presentation that he 
indeed approves of the type of muzzling 
which this administration has used. No 
matter how glibly and fluently a master 
of the language may speak—and the 
Senator from Minnesota is, indeed, the 
greatest master of language I know—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. He uses language to ex- 
plain without explaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I always appreciate a compliment, even 
a back-handed one, from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota does not speak 
from fear; he speaks from confidence in 
representative government and _ this 
Democratic administration. 

President John F. Kennedy has given 
the American people more news per day, 
more news per week, and more news per 
month than any other President in our 
history. I compliment him. He is like 
the beloved Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
bringing government to the people. He 
seeks to educate and inform. Those who 
say that the news is censored have very 
little to talk about when they defended 
the concealment of the Gaither report. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from 


Minnesota confuses censorship with 
news. 


Is time being used 
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AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 
1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1215) to amend the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
has the bill been laid before the Senate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand the 
bill has been laid before the Senate. I 
have not had an opportunity to make a 
statement on the bill. I think a state- 
ment on the bill should have appeared in 
the Recorp before statements which 
seek to solve all political problems. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I suggest that the Senator from Arkansas 
proceed with his statement. He was not 
present when the other discussions took 
place. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
how much time remains to the opposi- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain to the opposition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 
seven minutes on the amendment; then 
I shall seek, from the time on the bill, 
whatever additional time I need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
7 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
the amendment, how much time remains 
to the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). On the amend- 
ment, the opposition has 15 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I yield my- 
self 15 minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. President, S. 1215 would give the 
President of the United States some dis- 
cretion to make exceptions, in the inter- 
est of the security of the United States, 
to the policy laid down in the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1951, better 
known as the Battle Act. 

The policy of the Battle Act is an old 
and much respected policy. The Battle 
Act has not been amended since it was 
enacted in 1951. 

In my opinion and in the opinion of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
policy of the Battle Act is still sound. It 
is wise for the U.S. Government to con- 
tinue its embargo on trade with the 
Communist bloc in arms or strategic 
materials. It is also wise, as the Battle 
Act provides, to discourage other coun- 
tries from trading in strategic goods with 
Communist countries. As Senators 
know, the Battle Act provides that U.S. 
assistance shall be denied to countries 
which do not abide by the system of con- 
trols on strategic items which has been 
in effect for a number of years among 
the countries of the free world. 

The existing system of strategic trade 
controls is basically sound. Senators 
who from time to time have seen the 
President’s reports on the Battle Act 
controls know that the system has 
worked effectively. The list of strategic 
items is continually being revised and 
brought up to date to keep up with 
changes made by scientific advances in 
the definition of what is considered to be 
strategic. This system of controls has 
worked so well and cooperation among 
free world countries has been so good 
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that the President of the United States 
over the years since 1951 has been 
obliged to use his limited power to make 
exceptions to Battle Act policy on only a 
few occasions. 

It may well be asked, Mr: President, if 
the Battle Act system is working so well, 
why should it be that both President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy have 
asked for this somewhat broadened au- 
thority to make exceptions. I shall try 
to explain the reasons. I shall do so by 
describing hypothetical cases. It is 
quite proper to use hypothetical cases 
because that is precisely what they are. 
The administration has no plans for any 
change in the Battle Act strategic-trade- 
control program. 

It has no program of substantial aid 
to the European Communist satellites. 
The only planned use of the authority 
which would be granted in S. 1215 con- 
cerns the use of some Polish currency 
which has already been generated 
through the sale to Poland of some sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. It is ex- 
pected that Poland and the United 
States will agree over a period of time to 
use this Polish currency in the field of 
health, education, and community facili- 
ties. These projects have not been 
agreed upon yet, and I can describe them 
only in this summary fashion. 

Except for this immediate problem in 
Poland, then, all of the other authority 
in S. 1215 is being sought on a standby 
basis. It will not be used until the Pres- 
ident declares that it is important to the 
security of the United States that it be 
used. AsI said before, its use can be de- 
scribed only hypothetically. Let me give 
some examples. 

The first hypothetical example might 
concern one of the eastern European 
satellites of the Soviet Union. There 
might arise in the future an occasion in 
which it would appear that the Commu- 
nist authorities in such a country might 
be interested in securing some degree of 
independence. It might be that in that 
process it would be helpful if the U.S. 
Government could offer assistance of 
some kind. It might be technical assist- 
ance. It might be the provision of agri- 
cultural commodities. Whatever the 
circumstance, the President would have 
to balance, on the one hand, the risks 
of bolstering a Communist regime 
against, on the other hand, the likeli- 
hood that assistance from the United 
States would have a sufficient advantage 
from the point of view of increasing the 
independence of the country or keeping 
alive the hopes of the people of the coun- 
try for eventual freedom. It would be 
that kind of weighing of pros and cons 
which the President would go through 
before deciding to use the proposed dis- 
cretionary power. 

A second example, Mr. President, 
might involve a country somewhere on 
the border of the Communist bloc. It 
might be a neutral country which, how- 
ever, due to its nearness to one of the 
major Communist powers, might be 
obliged to enter into trade agreements 
with the Communist country. 

In some cases that agreement might 
involve items prohibited for shipment 
to the Communist country by the Battle 
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Act control system. The circumstances 
might be such that this neutral country 
would be obliged to include some stra- 
tegic items in its trade, whether it 
wanted to or not. The circumstances 
might also be such that the provision of 
assistance to the neutral country by the 
United States might prevent that coun- 
try from becoming more heavily de- 
pendent upon trade with the Communist 
country than it already was. The Pres- 
ident might feel that it would be im- 
portant to the security of the United 
States to provide assistance to the neu- 
tral country, notwithstanding its for- 


bidden trade with the Communist 
country. 
Mr. President, my third example 


might involve any one of a great many 
new nations which during the last 3 or 
4 years have gained independence. 
Some of these countries are very much 
in the cold war zone. Their leaders are 
trying hard not to become involved in 
the cold war. For this reason or for 
other internal or political reasons, they 
may have undertaken to do business 
both with the Communist bloc and with 
the United States and its allies. Such 
a country might, for example, have 
within its boundaries groups of tech- 
nicians from the Soviet Union or 
Czechoslovakia, who might be advising 
in some of its government departments. 
In these circumstances, it might be im- 
possible for the leaders of the country 
to undertake adherence to the strategic 
trade control system which is required 
by the Battle Act. I do not mean that 
it would be physically impossible to par- 
ticipate in the trade control system. I 
mean that the internal politics of the 
country might be such that joining the 
Battle Act control system might be con- 
sidered an unneutral action, if the 
country’s leaders were to take such ac- 
tion. Insuch a case, the President might 
well decide that the balance in that 
country between the groups favoring 
cooperation with the free world and the 
groups favoring dealings with the Com- 
munists was so delicate that an excep- 
tion to Battle Act policy should be 
made. 

My final hypothetical example also 
concerns newly independent countries. 
Some of these countries are as yet quite 
primitive, and have scarcely enough 
persons who have sufficient education to 
run the government. In these circum- 
stances, it may be a practical impossi- 
bility to administer the rather sophis- 
ticated trade controls which the Battle 
Act system proposes. At the same time 
it might be very important from the 
point of view of the United States to 
begin, or to continue, to provide eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the 
country. The President may decide that 
it is important to the security of the 
United States to provide such assistance, 
even though the country, because of its 
backwardness, might not be able to in- 
stitute a trade-control program. 

Mr. President, the amendments con- 
tained in S. 1215 are designed to cover 
such situations as those I have described. 
The language of the bill, however, is 
broad enough to cover other cases. It is 
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not hard to imagine a case which would 
fit within the language of the amend- 
ment, and yet would be such that no 
reasonable person would agree that the 
legal authority should be used. Does 
this mean that the bill is not well 
drafted? In the committee’s opinion, 
the answer is “No.” These amendments 
must be drafted in rather general lan- 
guage. It is not possible to spell out 
precisely all the possible cases in which 
the discretionary Presidential power 
might need to be used. In other words, 
we are dealing here with matters of 
delicate judgment and matters of deli- 
cate balance between advantage and 
disadvantage. ‘The Congress should 
provide the legal flexibility. If the 
President abuses the new authority, the 
Congress can repeal the flexibility. 

It should be pointed out that although 
the President, under this new authority, 
could give economic or financial aid in 
some cases in which he cannot now do 
so, the bill would not in any case permit 
the President to provide U.S. military 
assistance to a Communist country or to 
provide military assistance to a country 
which fails to live up to the require- 
ments of the Battle Act. 

Mr. President, let me state again that 
the policy contained in S. 1215 has been, 
and is, a bipartisan policy. In the last 
Congress, an identical bill was proposed 
by the Eisenhower administration. 

It was introduced by Senator Kennedy 
and Senator AIKEN, and passed the Sen- 
ate on September 12, 1959; but the House 
did not act on it. 

President Kennedy, in his state of the 
Union message, listed this Battle Act 
amendment as one of the measures on 
which he sought congressional approval. 

I shall close this brief explanation and 
justification for S. 1215 by quoting the 
recommendation which appears at the 
end of the committee report. 

The committee is fully aware of the im- 
portance of the policy change which under- 
lies the proposed amendment to the Battle 
Act. It believes that any risks involved in 
the enactment of this bill will be far out- 
weighed by the opportunities it opens to 
assist Communist-dominated nations peace- 
fully to gain greater independence of action. 
The committee urges the Senate to approve 
the bill a second time. 


Mr. President, how much time have 
I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I reserve that 
time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for it not be charged to the time 
available to either side on either the 
amendment or the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes on the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is most amazing that, at this late date in 
wrestling with the problem and menace 
of world communism, anyone should be 
so naive as to fancy the idea that we 
can, through a program of trade and 
aid, lure away from the Kremlin its 
Communist satellite countries. This is 
what is being proposed here today in S. 
1215, a bill which would, as a practical 
matter, emasculate one of the few sensi- 
ble pieces of legislation the Congress has 
approved in recent years, the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
which is commonly referred to as the 
Battle Act. 

The purpose of the Battle Act was to 
insure that funds appropriated under 
the foreign aid program would not be 
used to give aid or comfort to our arch 
enemy, world communism, which ideol- 
ogy made it necessary for this Nation 
to embark on the most gigantic give- 
away program the world has ever 
known. The authors of this legislation 
had enough vision to realize that State 
Deparcment planners would, in view of 
their fuzzy thinking up to 1951 in deal- 
ing with communism, conjure up some 
idea to beat the enemy by giving him 
foreign aid dollars and by trading with 
him, possibly even in items of a stra- 
tegic nature. Almost from the day the 
Battle Act was approved the State De- 
partment planners and others have been 
hacking away at the act trying to soften 
it up so that their naive notions for 
fighting communism might be put into 
effect. 

Fortunately, the Congress has thus far 
acceded to the wisdom of retaining the 
Battle Act intact, and I trust—although 
the odds seem to be stacked against the 
Battle Act today—that the Senate will 
again reject this proposal to amend this 
important act. 

It is most difficult for me to conceive 
how anyone can expect to beat Commu- 
nist dictatorships by helping them. We 
must realize that the aid which would 
be authorized under S. 1215 must of 
necessity be given to the Communist dic- 
tatorship governments in the satellite 
countries, and that, even if the dictator- 
ships should decide to pass any of this 
assistance on to the people, this assist- 
ance will certainly not be labeled “Cour- 
tesy U.S.A.” Surely we can remember 
that only a few years ago we sent ship- 
ments of wheat to Poland, and when 
some of this wheat was passed out, it was 
not credited to good, generous “‘ole Uncle 
Sam.” What we succeeded in doing in 
that instance was to alleviate the 
economic strain on the Kremlin and the 
Communist dictatorship in Poland, and 
to give the false impression to the people 
of Poland that, after all, communism 
does have a heart. 

I think it is wonderful to want to help 
the non-Communist peoples behind the 
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Tron Curtain, but we must be careful not 
to at the same time do anything that 
could result in tightening the grip of 
Communist oppression on their backs by 
strengthening the Communist totali- 
tarian governments through trade or aid. 

S. 1215 is but another of many exam- 
ples of the naivete of the self-styled 
humanitarians in this country—whom I 
prefer to call misguided radicals. 

The principal argument they advance 
for amending the Battle Act is that we 
are not at war with communism at pres- 
ent, aS we were when the Battle Act was 
passed during the Korean conflict. They 
would confine the act’s usefulness to 
periods in which the United States is en- 
gaged in an actual shooting war. As I 
have pointed out time and again, they 
believe that war exists only when bullets 
are flying, apparently being blind to the 
carefully aimed and executed political 
propaganda and diplomatic bullets that 
have been sending the free world 
reeling and reacting to Communist ag- 
gression during the past 16 years. 
Furthermore, they ignore the actual bul- 
lets that are spilling blood in Laos, South 
Vietnam, and recently in Cuba. Of 
course, they may be under the delusion 
that neither the United States nor the 
forces of communism are involved in 
these struggles. Mr. President, such a 
thought on their part would not be much 
of a shock or surprise to me judging 
from their previous naive notions on how 
to get along with communism. 

I remember well, Mr. President—and 
I am sure every Member of this body 
likewise recalls—how we were overly 
generous in sending scrap metal over 
to Japan prior to World War II, only to 
get it thrown back at us in explosive form 
at Pearl Harbor and for several eventful 
years thereafter. 

Our errors of the past are never going 
to prove to be of any value whatsoever 
to us in the present or future if we do 
not study them and learn the lessons 
which they offer for future guidance in 
similar situations. There may have been 
some reasons why we could have mis- 
judged the intentions of the Japanese 
warlords during the period of the 1930’s, 
Mr. President, but we have been living 
with the stated aims and intentions and 
the nefarious acts and deeds of world 
communism for too many years not to 
have learned a few basic lessons about 
the Communist goal to enslave the 
world with communism. 

Mr. President, if we consider no other 
arguments against authorizing extension 
of aid to all Communist countries ex- 
cept the Soviet Union, Red China, North 
Vietnam, and North Korea, I hope that 
the Members of this body will at least 
give consideration to the fact that we 
cannot afford it from a monetary stand- 
point. Calm reflection should bring to 
. mind the fact that the present national 
debt is approximately $290 billion, not to 
mention the other future obligations and 
c.0.d.’s of our Government which, to- 
gether with the national debt, totals 
$750 billion. 

I am unalterably opposed to the 
passage of S. 1215, Mr. President, and I 
urge that the Senate reject this pro- 
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posal, as the Congress has done on pre- 
vious occasions since 1951. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 15 
minutes from the time on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered is not de- 
signed to curtail the discretion of the 
President in his efforts to protect the 
security of the United States. In the 
first place, I find it difficult to believe 
that the President would actually extend 
economic and financial assistance to 
Communist-controlled areas and Com- 
munist-dominated countries at a time 
when we are sorely pressed to prevent 
the takeover of neutral and pro-West- 
ern countries. In the second place, I 
think this is an appropriate time to take 
a position which will encourage some of 
our allies and the neutral nations to 
join with us in financially supporting the 
United Nations. 

There is only so much financial and 
economic assistance available from the 
United States to other nations. In fact, 
as a result of the domestic spending pro- 
posals of the present administration 
and the budget deficit which it has 
either brought about or will aggravate, 
not to mention proposed increases in 
the national defense budget, appropria- 
tions for foreign aid may actually have 
to be cut. In this situation, we must be 
highly selective in regard to the nations 
to which our economic and financial 
assistance will be given. I can think of 
nothing more discouraging to the morale 
of pro-Western nations and, indeed, 
even of neutral nations, than for the 
United States to pass over them in favor 
of economic and financial assistance to 
Communist-dominated nations or areas 
therein. 

Moreover, I can think of nothing more 
discouraging to the United Nations than 
for this country to furnish economic and 
financial assistance to nations or areas 
under domination of Soviet imperial- 
ism which are draining away the life- 
blood of the United Nations by their 
calculated refusal to pay their assess- 
ments to the United Nations. By fur- 
nishing economic and financial assist- 
ance to such Communist-dominated 
areas or nations, we would, in the end 
result, be helping to foot their bill in the 
United Nations so that they can con- 
tinue to vote with Soviet Russia and so 
that they can, in the future, vote to take 
up the question of the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations and, they 
hope, ultimately vote to admit Red 
China to the United Nations. 

Mr. President, it seems appropriate to 
point out that in the Battle Act itself 
the Congress has stated its policy: 

The Congress reiterates its opposition to 
the seating in the United Nations of the 
Communist China regime as the representa- 
tive of China. In the event of the seating 
of representatives of the Chinese Communist 
regime in the Security Council or General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the Presi- 
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dent is requested to inform the Congress in- 
sofar as is compatible with the requirements 
of national security, of the implications of 
this action upon the foreign policy of the 
United States and our foreign relationships, 
including that created by membership in the 
United Nations, together with any recom- 
mendations which he may have with respect 
to the matter. 


Mr. President, the pro-Western and 
neutralist nations would look upon such 
action as an insult to them and as con- 
tradictory to our stated policy of sup- 
porting the United Nations. And they 
will look upon legislative action which 
would permit such action in the same 
light. , 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask a 
question, to help me understand the 
Senator’s argument. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to the fact that the 
amendment we are discussing is the 
mimeographed amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Is the amendment I 
hold in my hand the proper amendment? 
It is the printed amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. The printed amend- 
ment is not the amendment we are con- 
sidering. We are considering the mim- 
eographed amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. If I correctly under- 
stand the effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, it would prohibit aid being ad- 
vanced to any Communist-controlled 
country. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would prohibit the furnish- 
ing of economic and financial assistance 
to any Communist-controlled nation 
which is in arrears in its assessments to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. COOPER. Then there is a change 
in the mimeographed amendment as 
compared to the printed amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if the Senator 
can tell us how much behind Poland is 
in payments to the United Nations? 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my colleague 
from Vermont for his question. If the 
Senator will be patient, I shall cover that 
in a moment. 

Mr. KEATING. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall not ask the 
Senator to answer the question now, if he 
plans to cover the subject later. Can 
the Senator tell us what other countries 
are in arrears? Will the Senator cover 
that? 

Mr. MILLER. I shall cover the other 
bloc countries, yes. 

Mr. President, how do Senators think 
these friendly nations would react to the 
thought of the United States putting 
economic and financial assistance into 
Poland, which is consistently voting with 
Soviet Russia and has a balance due the 
United Nations for assessments of 
$1,301,000, or into Rumania, with a bal- 
ance due of $320,796, or into Hungary, 
with a balance due of $718,215, or into 


Mr. President, will 
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Czechoslovakia, with a balance due of trol of governments engaged in hostilities in I have a report from the United Na- 







$627,401? defiance of the United Nations. tions Secretariat dated April 12, 1961, 
With respect to Czechoslovakia, the We read that Czechoslovakian arms Which shows a statement of collections 
Battle Act itself provides that: have been shipped into the Congo. How of contributions as of December 31, 1960. 





do Senators think our allies and the neu- I ask unanimous consent that it be 
This chapter shall be administered in such | nations in the United Nations would Printed in the Recorp at this point in 


a@ way as to bring about the fullest support ‘ 
for oe resolution of the General Assembly Yeact to our furnishing economic assist- ™Y remarks. cet 
of the United Nations, supported by the ance to Czechoslovakia, or even to Cuba, There being no objection, the report 


United States, to prevent the shipment of which now has a balance due of $265,- was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
certain commodities to areas under the con- 439? as follows: 













United Nations Secretariat, statement on the collection of contributions as at Dec. 31, 1960 


I. ADVANCES BY MEMBER STATES TO THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND FOR 1960 (ESTABLISHED AT $25,000,000, INCLUDING TRANSFER OF 
SURPLUS ACCOUNTS FOR 1957 AND 1958 ($1,079,158)) 


[Cash advances apportioned on the basis of the 1960 scale of assessments] 


{In U.S. dollars] 


























































Credit re | Credit re 
Total transfer of Cash | Total transfer of Cash 
Member states advances | surplus ac-| advances | Balance Member states advances | surplus ac-| advances | Balance 
for 1960 count for received due i for 1960 count for received due 
1957 and i] 1957 and 
1958 | 1958 

i pipiens cesertneipannteneseetl ctedisieaepecancttainsnin catenin cee emencemmenmmmnas ll epmsetaatensess 
IE Sr niall cadnapemeen} 15, 000 648 ee ts Se ss cones 10, 000 431 NS i ce 
ion 10, 000 431 Se Buca tcnvess Ne itt an Selb cae lbmamicteinel 10, 000 431 eee ho 
TO ate 277, 500 11, 979 254, 732 Fe te ON sn bonis ccninandinanndbeunian 12, 500 540 11, 474 486 
Sa a ee oe 447, 500 19, 317 tf dd. ts ctdrdtnbowlicnevwnconnihieek 10, 000 431 SMR Bet ec ae, 
A ee 107, 500 4, 640 |.) ae ee wi 2 ees ci nw citinionel 10, 000 431 eee 
Ie 8 Oat 325, 000 14, 029 I Ne cncaksvinin RII iit ow earhsinetelctl 15, 000 648 Bee to. scescck 
LAT ae era: 10, 000 431 9, 180 ee ar Fi ceateeenes 177, 500 7, 662 Se cee tec 
eh atineyl 255, 000 11, 007 243, 993 |.......-.. DIN > 4-55. ddabbanbnannaneipee 35, 000 1, 511 32, 128 1, 361 
RI 2S Spee ee eae 40, 000 1, 727 | ee a ee cn soen ee 10, 000 431 ROW te < oss catss 
ON ee Oe ke nema 20, 000 863 eT Boca asa a a uncsmereneneibbontin nest 252, 500 10, 900 Sen a tc 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- iS Sa eles ae eee 105, 000 4, 533 I OO tena ceccl, 
aati ateeogtnel a maocoahbil 117, 500 5, 073 CC  . in, icpelavomeigsinsioeee 10, 000 431 he livamouanians 
ID, 5d: 5b dia detbdieedewnaen 10, 000 431 A Bois aciveaialt I tins innit eustieipwindicienectee 122, 500 5, 288 Res comical 
aR GREASE FSS TES WEB; OOP tos..ccawe DA cigei ddd inennacacbbaned Oe tk 

RL  tasiirinnane ap aantewmtnrel 2), 5 cbktcd ie os Sabina babininidbesonsenmonts ; 
ee. ected — 8 Ft ndineaae 67, 500 2,914 61, 962 BE NE inn cncnchntiipeccnedbesence 10, 000 431 9, 180 389 
Re ee ed emeiomitl 1, 252, 500 54,066 | 1,198,434 |........-. i os wcuibitiadie tea 27, 500 1, 187 Oe Oe Sel is 
I a ae as 77, 500 3, 346 Pee to. NOES ES St ot eee 107, 500 4, 640 102, 860 }.......... 
ne nce cpeitbiwndiin 10, 000 431 DEE Besctiitenee OS (Se ae re 342, 500 14, 784 a» 
leh cl eel Oe allot 62, 500 2, 698 57, 372 Be Oe Ro ocennnnnnscoanvecnmaenasell 50, 000 2, 158 OTE Tio cccas 
erie 217, 500 9, 388 a J SES RSE Te ee 85, 000 3, 669 OE eae 
OO ae 150, 000 6, 475 DER GEE bancancince NTE DER ii nccccbbaouenemmacs 15, 000 648 13, 769 583 
Dominican Republic___.....-.------ 12, 500 540 TE Reiciienepuasitin I aac Gaiatsa cartes titanate eet 232, 500 10, 036 ne Be 
ti al lined 15, 000 648 14,062 j.:...<..<. DE Sos cacdcne dca Sikunefiibuions: 15, 000 648 OE Mafia dak 
atte 12, 500 540 90,00 beni ei ccs I ois Sie i emg amonnnite 347, 500 15, 000 332, 500 [|_.......-.. 
ne cea 15, 000 648 13, 769 Pt i I 5 napnenenpiheneitekadedl 40, 000 1, 727 +, Sees 
Federation of Malaya---..-..--------- 42, 500 1, 835 MEE Toke rccenne Sa cakeniarspemansnaligh ashes 12, 500 540 BI SOOU AS dawasicte 
a ea 90, 000 3, 885 3 | ee eee ea 147, 500 6, 367 ARE aS 
ee eee 1, 600, 000 69,066 | 1,530,934 |........-- Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 450, 000 19, 425 of 
i escalated 17, 500 756 16, 064 680 Union of South Africa._.....-..---.. 140, 000 6, 044 133, 066 |.......... 
a a, cea atm erenitiiel 57, 500 2, 482 n'y Union of Soviet Socialist Republics__| 3, 405, 000 146, 981 3, 258,019 }_...._.--- 
eo  encienioen 12, 500 540 11, 474 486 || United Arab Republic_-_..-....-...- 80, 000 3, 454 73, 436 3, 110 

I ee a seh bette 10, 000 431 8, 800 769 || United Kingdom of Great Britain 

OSE a a ee ee 10, 000 431 9, 180 389 and Northern Ireland --....._...-- 1, 945, 000 83,958 | 1,861,042 }.......... 
ERE EET: 105, 000 4, 533 TE Siesta United States of America...........- 8, 127, 500 350, 834 | 7,776,666 |__.....__. 
a ce ational 10, 000 431 BBE: bobinenwaia DIIIIIET ti ntciscctpeinnictiinwnntimeiilad 30, 1, 296 1, 166 
MEE eee sR od 615, 000 26, 547 a IED ooo ac eneavndtecdiie 125, 000 5, 396 114, 744 4, 860 
NI ili siecieenieninicecipsresibn 117, 500 5, 073 4  ¢ ae a rhc kee i henna ceaaten 10, 000 431 8, 800 769 
rere ee Se FS loatgay 52, 500 2, 267 IIR Bi isin cinch pS ee eee 5 ee 87, 500 3,777 Oy FES Sstceuedsc. 
Os tcaneittgtiinminicloclemanatpuritints 22, 500 971 SI sce peas sinner igesinditsnecitntiilgaientbeaittiaiciindl amnatiaiitiemasiactbe 
on ck ceemen, 40, 000 1, 727 i ree DE thi thidndatidasnttinthons 25,000,000 | 1,079,158 | 23, 888, 590 32, 252 
ee 35, 000 1, 511 Sa OOP Fis i 5s see ee eee TED Titpcconsancon Wee Ose ce 
a actin 562, 500 24, 281 a icatcitnes | S| | 
OS LE a aE eee 547, 500 , 634 GEES Bs cicskmy asd estes acmenbten Se 25,010,000 | 1,079,158 | 23, 898, 590 32, 252 






1 An advance of $790,000 was made in 1946 by undivided India to the working capital credit for the total advance of $790,000 or whether India and Pakistan should share 
fund. After division, the advances to be made by India and Pakistan separately proportionately is the subject of consultations between the two governments. In 
were $650,000 and $140,000 respectively. The question whether India should receive the meantime the sum of $140,000 is held in suspense, 











IL 1960 CONTRIBUTIONS PAYABLE BY MEMBER STATES 
{In U.S. dollars] 














Gross Gross 
Member states amount of | Total (Cash receipts/Balance due| Member states amount of | Total |Cash receipts|Balance due 
contribu- | credits ? contribu- | credits ? 
















Wi cblibtads tidbit 4, 551 : Rabon tear bibl thiueet SETI aS Baten ae 











00 
OE ae ssinsgineeslaniipiadventils 23, 320 2, 720 19, 811.00 aera eee ae 2,920,830 | 9367, 243 |.............- 2, 553, 587. 00 
I ood eatcctnitlinmoreen 647, 130 IP etn ee Pe EL GE cncccannnamenencndiand 180, 730 21, 317 158, 987. 00 426. 00 
tients Secesicnenalulhnpein 1,043,570 | 152, 518 801, 052.00 |......-..... CE Ei cb cn dnaeebbonesapwee 23, 320 2, 720 14, 679. 01 5, 920. 99 
ee ee ee ae 250, 690 28, 861 95, 820.00 | 126,009.00 || Cuba__....-.-- Se Mai 145, 750 SEO Aiddek aadddadae 122, 794. 00 
I Dal dela chi thened hichetpinicheibiczenensiel 757,900 | 105, 720 639, 544. 00 12, 636.00 || Czechoslovakia...............-...- 507, 210 84, 498 341, 543. 00 81, 169. 00 
SD Se ee ee ee 23, 320 BAM [saciccaphtnanas Fey CE Oe Th. BOE, So oo niciins o consctenekenepe 349, 800 53, 194 906, 606. 00 1......-asc0- ° 
ce 504, 660 69, 549 GME, 191.60 1..6.2025.-52 Dominican Republic__............ 29, 150 4, 125 24, 539. 00 486. 00 
INL, 0.54 Laluthebdysckes Sincieb beeen 93, 280 10, 785 20, 625. 00 Re I iictcnirstjnapictinndiicennn 34, 980 4, 247 8, 036. 92 22, 696. 08 
Dierks hihindninappicgrticest— 46, 640 5, 535 8g ee ee IEE 2 > canetcucupewnyiedvoue 29, 150 4, 130 90, CO OF fasacsockesce 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- RN le. cil cenenntbenden 34, 980 5g eae 30, 663. 00 
ON el eli taal 274, 010 31, 960 118, 751.00 | 123, 299.00 || Federation of Malaya......-...-.- 99, 110 11, 797 OF, SEB ODL cencnssene* 
DN or a aed 23, 320 2, 720 30, G00, 08 1u-~-o-ncesne ea 209, 880 24, 480 105, 00.00 1...-.-.--2--2 
oa citimbnanal 1, 813,130 | 253,101 | 1, 560,029.00 |........-.-- EE coke tcmssaebeseiaevnaneslgtiaic 3, 731,200 | 509,231 | 3,221, 969.00 |.....------- 
dba icant TS 58, 300 6, 847 51,458.60 Jecnnssuccece | RCT RRS Se 40, 810 A SO Sibehctiseennen 36, 050. 06 






See footnote at end of table. 
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United Nations Secretariat, statement on the collection of contributions as at Dec. 31, 1960—Continued 
II. 1960 CONTRIBUTIONS PAYABLE BY MEMBER STATES—Continued 































































[In U.S. dollars} 
Gross Gross 
Member states amount of | Total |Cash receipts|Balance due Member states amount of | Total {Cash receipts|Balance due 
contribu- | credits? contribu- | credits ? 
tions tions 
eerie misnssenctasoasisin | maemo opens ncn ifsc escent esernasial naan aAinnetiantd 
Di ehiendenscvcnscnnsancanss 134, 090 22, 199 97, 764. 00 Oe A ee ae 250, 690 29, 098 130, 796. 00 90, 796. 00 
SE Sthptecccctnnsnenntihiue 29, 150 TT, ciicsdacosenescampanieis CR ee ae 798, 710 122, 875 326, 683. 00 349, 152. 00 
RE di eneadoumisenswoccenesne 23, 320 RE i nsaccencidesciicndnseranet 20, BI Oe ae Oe ais mic icp recy gertnsdenne>= 116, 600 13, 789 108, $11.60 b.nsenwesiucc 
 cnnvidediitinnparaasdaktas 23, 320 fe pe ea ae ae 198, 220 23, 830 134, 390. 00 40, 000. 00 
OS, ee 244, 860 WG Pe ascanscunben 16, 463, 08: ti Bandi Arabi... cpewnoeage-= 34, 980 OF Bintaactanqsse 30, 852. 00 
Ti cnehabedtpiedepenadadeta= 23, 320 2, 720 De GCE Uae nccccncsas Ns $i cds ccnseduscuniwdunal 542, 190 64, 092 S70; FOB. OO Lo csnwne nied 
TTT inids Sadnabunncawadanasne 1,434,180 | 231,385 | 1,062, 795. 50 TOR, GOO, Ot, DR ook cc actcitiep Nia Rote 34, 980 4, 317 30, 663.00 }............ 
cn denniennnnnaneciiines 274, 010 32, 102 Ud EE fonutinmensane SN <5 aalite dation 810, 370 118, 041 EY FE eee 
a 122, 430 18, 278 et EE centnennnnen I ane 93, 280 19, 074 74,206, OO. b..c0ecilig 
ee 52, 470 8,017 C6 TE inns senen aia 29, 150 3, 400 r 9 8 Beye 8 
SS cn conincncsannnunintialng 93, 280 10, 974 Sap SE Feensemecnee Sr Oe he 343, 970 46, 064 297, 906.00 |_.........-. 
EE, abn ccsuncnnnnnndnietae 81, 620 9, 615 20, 000. 00 52,005.00 |} Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
EE apavecbecnennnuecnnadsenans 1, 311, 750 151, 958 915, 446. 00 244, 346. 00 OT Sa 1, 049, 400 122, 399 454, 772. 90 472, 228. 10 
i iecednebecccsnnnenneseneces= 1, 276, 770 147, 642 | 1, 120, 128.00 {.........2<- Union of South Africa..........-.. 326, 480 58, 304 268, 176.00 }............ 
ate ahtts Seitaa sihbnin erin nee iid 23, 320 2, 720 Wy EOD lo astcdenenose Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
i ch dBi budineenenanes 23, 320 2, 720 FIO Nentnenonness ee ea Beets 7,940,460 | 941,014 | 3, 433, 531.00 |3, 565, 915.00 
RS ckscanamonnnaandatinnin 29, 150 3, OP Divouissohumeee 25, 750.00 |} United Arab Republic--.......--- 186, 560 FE A licsccscsssrccc 160, 076. 00 
EE cndhanancocsnsncoundiibon 23, 320 2, 720 REE Tans scenes United Kingdom of Great Britain 
“is 7 23, 320 2, 72 2 ee (sa cemmaak and Northern Ireland ---........ 4,535,740 | 643,418 | 3,892, 322.00 |............ 
Luxembourg. -.-..--. 34, 980 5, 352 29, 628. 00 18, 953, 330.00 j|............ 
i inticniienaemmemes 413, 930 52, 261 361, 669. 00 56, 697. 00 
pemane il thd tndinitiencibediaheciiinewil 81, 620 9, 425 81. 00 254, 441. 00 
PE inedn<cncnceswesncnssqcese== 23, 320 2, 720 20, 600. 00 20, 600. 00 
NO itn Dit dimmmeeganmants 588, 830 93, 056 496, 774. 00 161, C72. © Lng 
a ee 244, 860 38, 985 205, 875. 00 
icc nietemeimeirmncatinnipmianete 23, 320 2, 875 4, 686. 25 43, 118, 473. 58 |9, 942, 743. 42 
dn adnadndstncimindsnanicn as 285, 670 43, 207 242, 463. 00 : 
tn cid viniemntintnsiniginiehnnnn onde 233, 200 27, 863 65, 337. 00 140, 000. 00 ee ciinnictsinincicaeiiacndesdiadiahih-biemamaaites 23, 320 2, 531 290, 700. OB bicsiissd 
ait hies ettanges tray wsseeh mbm woes ees 23, 320 Re Pideaieknadacee 19, 173. 00 FR iccictnaascuncguncbunense _ 4. fae ee 34, 106, GD. 1 naccenc tik 
ocean cian icmenodce 23, 320 el eachabealionene 20, 600. 00 | |———qu_ |_q— 
NA a ceiecinmineraienmg dh opmainiggeisten 64, 130 9, 881 ff | ae CORRE TONNE, ccnteccnnecnda 58, 347, 514 |5, 241, 314 /43, 163, 456. 58 /9, 942, 743. 42 
? Credits resulting from: (1) The tax equalization fund ($4,591,848), and (2) the League of Nations assets ($649,446). 
III, ARREAR CONTRIBUTIONS PAYABLE BY MEMBER STATES FOR 1958 AND 1959 
1959 CONTRIRUTIONS 
[In U.S. dollars] 
Cash receipts Cash receipts 
Gross and credits Gross and credits 
amount readjust- Balance amount readjust- Balance 
Member states of contri- | Credits? | ment of cash due Member states of contri- | Credits? | ment of cash due 
butions advances to butions advances to 
working working 
capital fund capital fund 
682, 650 94, 464. 00 538, 370. 90 49, 815. 10 1958 Contributions 
24, 600 4, 399. 00 820. 00 19, 381. 00 
3,081, 150 | 344, 776.00 3, 700, 00 1, Ta, Cee 1) TRON 5s. cn cn cnncegeetes= 25, 750 4, 915. 00 9, 075. 00 11, 760. 00 
36, 900 3, 919. 00 10, 431. 00 EA 1 SEN 6 50s onan cccceGimnones 20, 600 2, 699. 00 17, 270. 28 630. 72 
30, 750 3, 656. 00 23, 926. 00 3, 168.00 |} United Arab Republic: 
24, 600 Dy TE Denn deawdicnten 20, 898. 00 SNR sb ith at<0 esaetinen 180,250 | 26, 568. 20 198, 661. 60 1 26s 
24, 600 A ition i nscnncntcamis 21, 784. 00 BE EG iitincn ondamnceieltiibinnsene 1, 200 4, 883. 92 18, 068. 00 18, 248. 08 
258, 300 BO A i caiauntianatinines 231, 558. 00 — _-———— , ——_ 
24, 600 Be enccimaonamnnwe 22, 062. 00 WOOGIE. ¢ noseceneduewtnecwus 267, 39, 066. 12 198, 095. 08 30, 638. 80 
196, 800 24, 777. 00 21, 164. 00 150, 859. 00 
4, 384, 950 511, 789. 00 598, 477. 90 |3, 274, 683. 10 
| | | 
§ Credits resulting from (1) the tax equalization fund, and (2) the League of Nations assets. 
lV. 1960 ASSESSMENTS PAYABLE BY MEMBER STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE SPECIAL ACCOUNT 
{In U.S. dollars] 
Credits |Credits Credits |Credits 
Assess- from  |from tax Assess- from {from tax 
Member states ments for | special | equali- Amount /Balance due Member states ments for | special | equali- Amount /Balance due 
1960 financial | zation received 1960 financial | zation received 
assistance‘/fund for assistance*|fund for 
1958 1958 
Afghanistan. _............. 11, 991 5, 955 Es catieeiind 5, 926.00 || Czechoslovakia...........- 173, 868 86, 934 983. 00 
an: nin deemansinnnsepinn 7, 994 3, 997 aad 3, 951.00 |] Denmark._.............-.- 119,909 | 459, 955 212. 00 
Ea 221, 831 SO ROG) Fe Riedie ed 109, 594.00 || Dominican Republic------ 9, 992 € Oe. <: Ba: ; SSR news -sbce- on 
SS 357, 728 | 4178,864 | 1,866] 176,998.00 |.....-.-.-.. Rouador 5, 995 938. 00 
SITE, boccswiccascoent 6.005.) 40008.) 400k tas. 4, 996 926. 00 
a 259,803 |4129,901 | 1,437] 128,465.00 |........_._- 5, 995 5, 868. 00 
SIE ccccndeueianaces 7, 994 WOME ks a ence neers 16,987} 255] 16,732.00 }_----.----.. 
NE wccicodadecenanen 203,845 | 101,923 | 1,229] 100,693.00 |............ |] Finland.................-- 35,073 | 417 | ~~ 36, 6566.00 j_.-_...°___. 
SE <x. dcasacsannaus 31,976 | 15,988] 162 |-........_.._.| 15,826.00 |] France..........-.--------] 1,279,028 |---..-...-| 6,444 | 1,272, 584.00 |_......__._. 
pares ea ccscacce 15, 988 7, 994 6, 995 913.00 
Byelorussian Soviet Social- 22, 983 762. 00 
ad aw “ay ee aiicicccniaaa’s 93, 929 46, 965 4, 996 915. 00 
ees nantes 7, 3, 997 3, 997 951.00 
Gouna sic. 4dtaab ae 5 621, 528 | ‘310, 7 3, 997 951.00 
MALL ssccdssccoconsoce 19, 985 9, 992 41, 968 516. 00 
es cre des 53,959 | 26, 980 3, 997 951.00 
PSA. Jacckaclat... 1,001,239} 5,635 | 5,807 |.---._-..-.-..| 989,797.00 |] India......------.-_-__.- 245, 813 453. 00 
IS ered in ensn capaci GU MEE GIT nc ccpnninncmn 46, 964 
SI oa eens 7, 994 i” 2 Re , Se es eR ee a, 20, 984 
in ckdchveiiecotcswcn 49,962 | 24,981 | 302 |------- 22222. 24, 679. 00 fl] Traq..-..-...-.-2.-. ue 8, 993 


See footnote at end of table. 
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United Nations Secretariat, statement on the collection of contributions as at Dec. 31, 1960—-Continued 
Iv. 1960 ASSESSMENTS PAYABLE BY MEMBER STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE SPECIAL ACCOUNT—Continued 
[In U.S. dollars] 





Credits |Credits 





Assess- from from tax 
Member states ments for | special | equali- Amount /Balance due! 
1960 financial | zation received 
assistance‘/fund for 
1958 
icin sinner whit didinedton 31, 976 15, 988 209 7 Se 1c oa eeecune 
NT Diciindctcathibasiiba= 27, 979 13, 989 185 13, 805. 00 |_. Sonal 
I I a ies 449,658 | 224,829 | 2,353 OAD Fn ned chinn 
I a eniberiiedachin iGtinliten 437, 668 | 4 218, 834 2, 225 216, 609. 00 |.....------- 
Se ee 7, 994 3, 997 sakes os 3, 951. 00 
a te I os 7, 994 3, 997 46 SU Bo nico a ecuetenes 
REE SCI 9, 992 4, 996 ia acetitaion aes 4, 938. 00 
TI accent tO a iE i 7, 994 3, 997 SE Tis tessa tbeadenteecin sme 3, 951. 00 
Bn sninontaitiinbiiutsinne 7, 994 3, 997 |B eae echt 3, 951. 00 
SS ee 11, 991 5, 995 70 BO Rite eet emenes 
DE bad, wachiceknwaneiins 141, 892 70, 946 ot Se epatineneae, 70, 158. 00 
NE . c6t.8ds eae 27, 979 13, 989 SE Bi ccccnwiaubeos 13, 851. 00 
Na eiiitidbecdnincinsune 7, 994 3, 997 1 Picith ctnapditvebdendies 3, 951. 00 
Netherlands. .........-.-.-- 201, 847 | 4 100,923 | 1, 298 ID Bain mantitntene 
New Zealand.__..........- 83, 936 41, 968 487 Le fon neen ne 
I ts snhsasiimaninentbinnsiaresl 7, 994 3, 997 46 987. 75 2, 963. 25 
POE, ncnnetibcthbasukns 97,926 | 4 48, 963 556 Oe  Neeterenstets-desetn 
PR, monaGisatiahatiptat 79, 939 39, 970 SE Bohn anne pecken 39, 343. 00 
,  \ ae 7, 994 3, 997 BD Wtkevednrcatanatons 3, 939. 00 
hae eecetee 7,994 3, 997 DE Bpcianiannndedetinn 3, 951. 00 
aii mscti 21, 983 10, 992 BEN Bic disntesinen nts Oita 10, 817. 00 
PRReOINe... . 6c -+<+-- 85, 935 42, 967 BE Bedisce conan ain 42, 504. 00 
ine iatintidiineniiiinianicminennnts 278, 702.4. 196,506 | 1,762 |j.........-...- 135, 134. 00 | 
EN Scho tnt cbucokets 39, 970 19, 985 278 RE POUMEE Incinmatineene 
i hak asst Siesiowen 67, 948 33, 974 SD A dnnicndinten thine 33, 406. 00 
OS ES eS 11, 991 5, 995 Oe Mihi anime danced 5, 915. 00 
Pe icnicannaddiipahisi te +<- 185, 859 SE SE I eicmmrameeoninns 91, 643. 00 




















| Credits |Credits 
Assess- from  |from tax 
Member states ments for | special | equali- Amount |Balance due 
1960 financial | zation received 
assistance‘|fund for 
| 1958 
net SORE nn oye 11, 991 5, 995 OG8 toc winceeteaace 5, 868. 00 
_, TR Eee ee 277, 789 | 4 138,895 | 1, 657 307, 97: OO feesccs. 8 
i Na I Ate er 31, 976 15, 988 185 6808: 0 $565652 5459 
MN A> adachaleweigatol 9, 992 4, 996 58 4,006.00 16245...21, 
D8 117, 910 58, 955 | 707 68, 248.00 j............ 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
I 359, 727 | 179,863 | 2,086 |.......-.-...- 177, 778. 00 
Union of South Africa. __-- 111,915 55, 958 777 66,260. @ foccsescac 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
as 2, 721, 932 |. 
United Arab Republic 63, 951 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
De Sa eens BMAD Ne comnepnce 8, 832 | 1, 645, 987.00 j............ 
| United States of America__} 6, 497, 064 |__.._--- Seen. UU OF ee 
| IRENE TEAS 23, 982 11, 991 Be wavanawe cunts 11, 806. 00 
NER. 3s nae aewes 99, 924 49, 962 fe ee ee 49, 475. 00 
ce mead 7, 994 3, 997 8 ee 3, 951. 00 
Yagowlevia......-.......-- 69, 947 34, 974 406 06, O07. heasaic.< 
i Total_. ..--}19, 984, 818 |3, 471, 003 | 78, 223 |11, 169, 686.75 |5, 265, 905. 25 
| Guinea: 
MTSE pe teat tes. cipataie 7, 994 3,997 |..---..- O60 Foon Cll 
BEG od<tevenneunece OD Nthstantodnasccnds 0, MOON Sakon oe 
Grand total _ ____....|20, 000, 000 475, 000 | 78, 223 |11, 180, 871. 75 |5, 265, 905. 25 











V. ARREAR ASSESSMENTS PAYABLE BY MEMBER STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE SPECIAL ACCOUNT FOR 
1957, 1958, AND 1959 


1959 ASSESSMENTS 
{In U.S. dollars} 






















































Credits Credits 
Assessments} from tax | Amount Balance Assessments} from tax Balance 
Member states for 1959 jequalization) received due Member states for 1959 jequalization| received due 
fund for fund for 
1957 1957 
9, 123 en Domacecuadik 9, 092. 00 6, 082 20 6, 062. 00 
6, 082 eas Jka. eae 6, 062. 00 7, 602 26 7, 576 00 
168, 776 el... ae. 168, 180. 00 6, 082 34 3, 925. 00 
6, 082 tude .do. 6, 056. 00 6, 082 OO bs ks cae 6, 062. 00 
IEE atead.3 soenwasaraiheaiasenes 24, 328 WO bcwbeuscnce 24, 257. 00 107, 956 Oe 8c as 107, 564. 00 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- i cent 6, 082 i Speers 6, 062. 00 
SE ixwtbecictnnnacmnmsitnmenns 71, 464 BD Tovwseatcieona iy oh Bi: ee eae 6, 082 BO Biiciecobicctaicaien 6, 056. 00 
ak elite ocean tinineitiaened 41,053 BE Mianeeerhteteancliony 40, 900. 00 teh Bae. eeiaseniianes 6, 082  ) 6, 062. 00 
a ial nc ii wy ihcatehsligtahcapinice 761, 771  } ee Pee ee te ee oe cs i ccnmmamieaaedel 16, 725 i Diis tanctaesievel 16, 649. 00 
artemis 47, 135 DP Wea ie hea 46, 946. 00 SE a ae Ee 65, 381 EP Dicithinetibabel 65, 172. 00 
RI) oi eh cncccacimmynins 6, 082 Oe ile Aen Se OF actin ch nckanctcounnsmansticoet 208, 309 TU Btcvittintnices 207, 514. 00 
Rien tenement < 38, 012 Bae Pecscenwoks ED Te Eo oaictrncnimnennnpengesdanind 51, 697 US ccseeiniainacel 51, 442. 00 
FS EEE Ta, 132, 284 eee 131, 856.00 || Saudi Arabia........................ 9, 123 DR licete coat 9, 087. 00 
a ee wc eetenipeeaeemaignainal 9, 123 26 | 6, 332. 97 2, 764. 03 Ss castesiisaoha as taeninmemnaninntiigeroets 141, 407 EE I onemateiennedibiel 140, 826. 00 
Sc iinikinontenanpuncncune 7, 602 OD fincccake oD Be So ckinccetninmmanninanninieniae’ 9, 123 EB vcctdcenpaie 9, 067. 00 
I sit nrinitcninseipeancntnentintoee 9, 123 OP Miveistichecitiaticns 9, 067.00 || Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 273, 690 UE ccasacctcaien 272, 747.00 
asi aa iamiatcih mile 34, 971 BP Rwadtiesods 34, 847.00 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..| 2,070, 921 Vip Se Snccnnnaise 2, 063, 805. 00 
ia ceatnsctseiltieamtientiiicbon 7, 602 _ | een 7, 566.00 || United Arab Republic. .......------ 48, 656  ' eee 48, 432. 00 
Haiti 6, 082 _ | ees ee tt WRN cachonckudncaceausedoonaus 76, 025 FOND Bivcteareceencanaae 75, 806. 00 
Honduras 6, 082 BO Rececstesciccalhes I I i nein 6, 082 0 hs seemed 6, 062. 00 
Hungary 63, 861 BE ES ccteiiiceoeean 63, 627. 00 ———_—_—— 
India 374, 043 Se onan aces: 372, 529. 00 ti cee a Med 4, 973, 554 17, 747 | 8, 455.97 |4, 947, 351.03 
PG Se Siteneerecetenes 13, 684 iss 13, 623. 00 
1958 ASSESSMENTS 
{In U.S. dollars] 
Member states Assessments Amount Balance due Member states Assessments Balance due 
for 1958 Received for 1958 
I vieiiceccisicanetjniiclintinensmeindigtaniite 8S PR! ea ee ae eee 170, 000. 00 
SI hose esnsti tas tcaaivaresteancechenstiphinamaeaea wah aniacebel nN I acca cin dein iinini noma anannrtibnenesndcnimmentinttin 10, 000. 00 
Argentina I I i a alsemmmincinaipmins 12, 500. 00 
in nehininnnencosmnbcinienmubnniegmins GE 11 RO no Lei cnwiencetaceaneccsasesuse 10, 000. 00 
Bulgaria 8 ee eee ee 37, 500.00 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic__- REE Oe ING. 6 rciescneemeerersccwen-neuasa 85, 227.00 
Chile act eiseppincetatniendastenemartiegagpaansaiscn actpec gaan! 72, 72, 500.00 || Poland__.-- 380, 000. 00 
i doe acerca nsiengandieimartiansnaiedeares! SF ONO fncesctacscnces 1, 252, 500.00 || Rumania._-.-......- 122, 500. 00 
Ra edevapegtnaciegducsabigappibennesseiie 10, 000 2, 075. 00 7,925.00 || Saudi Arabia_-_...... 17, 500.00 
aE tee eta tiedecsindh ceamppesiaaiodagnebiee ee fon ctieeccs ucts I neu entntsginemememiin akan benvine 277, 500.00 
I ons ntasnigscintemamtgncdeanine , . eae Ry i nn docarceendinvadssenadensaseen 27, 500.00 
I liscnspendiciiomedencintegmetsestaniilin DED Sa nakcubsbesbes 15, 000.00 || Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic_..--- 450, 000. 00 
nich amupininncensspranaticgeignnens hapa’ A | eee 27, 500.00 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. --_-- 3, 405, 000. 00 
SE csi hice cen cechnnimenedibinmocebiagiale 7,800 Joccaescccc css 47, 500.00 || United Arab Republic: 
I oF aiceciembaamme BRNO Li hisccsiewcian 10, 000. 00 SI cic bocstishieenianaitiasiemendivstaiitesisniowipsuinlloe 87, 500. 00 
I rinhsioncaineocnaivesisnmdhettpbeshneiipeainncl JA), eee 97, 500.00 kk i elbteimaedandaoconsannire 20, 000. 00 
a eck andaamae 725,000 | 578, 355. 80 BO eee WF VORIIION Sa cinccnn ence 49, 359. 00 
pre sr a ee Se re ID 1k dicted dintgins EE It WI cnnukdbidilccecsodetsscornpeeese 10, 000. 00 
Sites de comnctionnosmmcnnnandamtntineitoupeniet BO fe ccctueciewien 10, 000. 00 
RE SSE I a a 12, 500 231. 00 12, 269. 00 PE cc ccisisiteeman ie Rin salle 7, 656, 424. 20 
hab ecnines eelietel acdetipcacdpanmet BGO fesaaweneewseen 10, 000. 00 





See footnote at end of table. 


















United Nations Secretariat, statement on the collection of contributions as at Dec. 31, 1960—Continued 
ASSESSMENTS FOR THE FINANCIAL PERIOD ENDING DEC. 31, 1957 
{In U.S. dollars] 
Member states Total assess- | Amount re- | Balance due Member states Total assess- | Amount re- | Balance due 
ments ceived ments ceived 

NE as si oe cnvsnpadsbieonseanen 8, 814 6000 ONO I iii nik isda ge wenkhbsna eeu 5, 876 4, 000 1,876 
Ube summeshannnnhsadekdudeian hye REED loccodidannaune Th iron 4in tn pacnnernacadapeenecgune 7, 345 6, 056 1, 289 
.:2) b.. dindosddunmkwanédimaaenatmaitis RPAG Ee lathieackanawaens et I on Sc cocnccenenescnmuacdaiusean EBOE ticdcieciewtaed 5, 876 
IS cick lin ddiina ating etniaakapiahea amd wits T¢GED Nodoscsevecaabe 7, 345 MINE Aid ska diiincacncsanedpanatemeccaiiackind 22, 034 15, 000 7, 034 
ee ee ae TED bac enanaonn cited S0y BEE Soden Sen necqctacnwncgssenentinincll OS aa oe 229, 159 
Fe NE hie sicine toe neaeneussnnernbesione TE Bina cummaneii 73, 448 
16, GOS Ii Gemeee ATObOA. «oc okss case secks Dy OOP Pesdidcodcscaveu 10, 283 
SB ON AMIR ic nicotene angi 3 <5iesaetes Ue od , SESE 167, 462 
12, 662 |} Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic_-_.._- , oF reer 271, 759 
123, 393 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ---_- FOR ONO Biren ccc cadsse 2, 050, 676 






United Arab Republic: 


VI. SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS DUE AND RECEIVED AS AT DEC. 31, 1960 


{In U.S. dollars] 

















Total Amount Total Amount 
amount received Percent | Balance due amount received Percent | Balance due 
assessed (including received assessed (including received 
credits) credits) 
Working capital fund_-__.-....| 25,010,000 | 24, 977, 748. 00 5 99. 87 32, 252.00 || UNEF 1958 assessments. - - --- 25,000,000 | 17, 343, 575. 80 69.37 | 7, 656, 424. 20 
1958 contributions_.........--- 51, 500,000 | 51, 469, 361. 20 6 99. 94 30, 638. 80 || UNEF 1959 assessments__--_-.-.| 15, 205,000 | 10, 257, 648. 97 67.46 | 4, 947,351.03 
1959 contributions_........--.- 61, 500,000 | 58, 225, 316. 90 794.68 | 3, 274,683.10 ||) UNEF 1960 assessments. - - --- 20,000,000 | 14, 734,094. 75 9 73.67 | 5, 265, 905. 25 
1960 contributions_.........--- 58, 347, 514 48, 404, 770. 58 § 82.96 | 9, 942, 743. 42 ——- aa 
UNEF 1957 assessments. .._--- 15, 028, 988 | 10, 975, 988. 00 73.03 | 4,053, 000. 00 TOURS. 5 on ngn anna - est eea as bbe ianade caapen Loan 35, 202, 597. 80 
4In response to Resolution 1441 (XIV), par. 4, the member states listed below Paid in 1961: 
decided not to avail themselves of the total or part of the 50-percent reduction in their OCC inn cw ntieh jana tevdauipinndapaiinaleie semnstauecupeegialbl 310, 764 
UNEF assessments arising from special financial assistance eer contributed Nein nisin ah aguion wins apeaieh nadine be naeenaaaaiets aaa 59, 212 
by other governments. Consequently, the following amounts have been credited 
to sec. 9 of the UNEF budget for 1960. ON itis wenn sg chigin tginitnilte dios <ces Suahahaieias -4sane 369, 976 
Amount paid as at Dec. 31, 1960: ite 
MIE. Jct An atpaicdeins dan shvibcckindn nnn -<ctenenmennupens<ad $178, 864 Manan WOOL... woot See ees BS edo. Dae ee 956, 174 
IR Sank db icpdaakidlednn damddanduptocinqtqnsentachadsuaiahteeda 68, 553 5 Corresponding figure on Dec. 31, 1959: 99.79 percent. 
I oe ks ohaxenmig Ganon cusenddonducer~satadaeylseverpein 50, 000 6 Corresponding figure on Dec. 31, 1959: 99.87 percent. 
I LA. anecthdahatit thin ales schtiain deta tlttidlibn lyoko aes mepinrtp eqiennllgiMapeiglehbtiiast 100, 923 7 Corresponding figure on Dec. 31, 1959: 94.95 percent. 
I eS. as AE Fa ih. Sid ps Saeed ewe nencecdatiunuenaanen , 963 8 Corresponding figure on Dec. 31, 1959: 89.70 percent. 
Pe iatatt chs oack Sanna Jagckaudnnawades-<dsddunsubseipiegs 138, 895 ® The amount includes credits from (1) special financial assistance, $3,475,000 paid 
in full, and (2) the tax equalization fund, $78,223. 
oa ies eek 02). Paes enn qansadeuawaneeges 586, 198 


Mr. MILLER. Lest anyone not know 
what a serious situation the United Na- 
tions is now in from a financial stand- 
point, aggravated as it has been by the 
refusal of Soviet Russia and the Com- 
munist-dominated bloc of nations to pay 
their assessments, I should like to point 
out that as of December 31, 1960, there 
was a deficit of over $35 million, which 
is broken down in the report which I 
have had printed as a part of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield at that 
point for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Are there any Com- 
munist-controlled nations or areas 
which are not in arrears in their ad- 
vances or assessments with respect to the 
United Nations? 

Mr. MILLER. To my knowledge, 
there are none. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
an article which appeared in the U.S. 
News & World Report for February 20, 
1961, on page 39 entitled “Is Russia Now 
Wrecking the United Nations?” 

Among other things the article points 
out that a glance at the finances of the 
United Nations helps to explain what 
the Russians have in mind. The article 
states in part: 

In 1960, it cost $334.7 million to operate 
the United Nations and all its allied and as- 


sociated agencies. Of this amount, the 
United States paid $146.2 million; Soviet 
Russia paid $18.2 million. 

That’s only part of it. In the Congo, the 
Russians are busy feeding arms to trouble- 
making political elements. With these arms, 
dissident Congolese tribes under pro-Com- 
munist leaders are creating turmoil that the 
United Nations is attempting to control. 

Cost of United Nations policing operations 
is more than $8 million each month, or about 
$100 million a year. Soviet Russia has re- 
fused to pay to the United Nations a penny 
of the cost. The same is true of Soviet 
satellites, although they, too, have their own 
votes in the United Nations. 


The article goes on to point out: 
DEFICIT OVER GAZA 

It is somewhat the same in the Gaza 
Strip in what used to be Palestine, the area 
that separates Egypt from Israel. U.N. forces 
are policing that strip to keep these two 
hostile forces apart. 

Cost of U.N. operations in the Gaza Strip 
is $20 million a year. Soviet Russia and the 
Soviet bloc of nations refuse to pay 1 cent 
of this cost. As a result, a U.N. deficit of 
$22.6 million has been run up. 


I repeat, my amendment is not de- 
signed to curtail the President’s discre- 
tionary powers to take action necessary 
for the security of this Nation. My 
amendment is designed to firm up our 
position before the allied and neutral- 
ized nations in the United Nations, and 
assure them that, so long as we have 
only a limited amount of economic and 


financial assistance, they will not be 
passed over in favor of the Communist- 
dominated nations, which are not even 
paying their assessments in the United 
Nations. 

I think it is a most unfortunate time 
for this bill even to be presented, but 
I believe the amendment would make it 
oe so that at least I could vote 

or it. 

I shall be glad to yield for any further 
questions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 or 4 minutes to speak in opposi- 
tion to the bill? 

Mr. MILLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Ohio does 
not wish to speak in opposition to the 
amendment, but only in opposition to 
the bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Chair 
how many minutes remain on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are remaining 2 minutes on the amend- 
ment and 16 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield 2 minutes from 
the amendment and 2 minutes on the 
bill to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
the present subject was before the Sen- 
ate 2 years ago I voted against the pro- 
posal to amend the Battle Act. At that 
time I stated that in my opinion one of 
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the great problems of Communist gov- 
ernments was to provide the necessities 
of life for the people who live within 
them. It is my belief that the people of 
the satellite nations want to be free. 
They want to be emancipated from the 
shackles of Communist regimes and 
control and, above all, they want to be 
free from the exploitation of imperial- 
istic Red Russia. 

The problem of the Communist gov- 
ernments to provide necessities for 
those people in my opinion will become 
unsolvable. Red Russia is now having 
difficulty. I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to what happened in 1956 in 
Poland. Talks began about the domi- 
nation and tyranny of the Communist 
government. 

Then the people began to yell “Hleba,” 
which means “bread.” They kept yell- 
ing, “bread, bread.” Out of those calls 
began the rhythm of a march, and they 
began marching from the center of the 
town shouting “Hleba, hleba, hleba.” 
The Communist government could not 
give them the bread they wanted. Out 
of that incident came the great demon- 
stration of the people of Poland, and 
simultaneously with it came the Hun- 
garian revolt. I respectfully submit that 
to the extent that we provide financial 
and economic aid to Communist gov- 
ernments, we are creating confusion in 
the minds of millions of people who be- 
lieve in our system of government—the 
Slavs, the Croatians, the Poles in Poland, 
the Serbs in Yugoslavia. They are won- 
dering in solitude, ‘““What does this all 
mean? Why is the U.S. Government 
providing financial and economic aid to 
a Communist government it wants to 
overthrow?” 

In my judgment, when we give finan- 
cial and economic aid, we are helping 
to perpetuate Communist governments 
in office. 

The travesty of the bill is that it pro- 
vides that even though a government 
is selling ammunition, equipment of war, 
or fissionable material to be used in 
atomic bombs to Red Russia or Red 
China, we still will give it financial and 
economic aid if the President determines 
it will be in the interest of our country 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator on the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us look within 
our own boundaries. Let us suppose 
that I was selling fissionable material 
to Soviet Russia or to Communist China. 
I would be labeled a traitor to my coun- 
try. Yet we say we shall give economic 
and financial assistance to nations which 
are doing these very things. I cannot 
see the justification for it at all. We can 
help the Polish people, the Rumanian 
people, the Lithuanian people, the Hun- 
garian, the Yugoslav people, and all the 
other enslaved people by following a 
course which will precipitate the Com- 
munist governments into collapse. They 
will not collapse if we help them to 
escape the avalanche that will occur 
when it is clearly demonstrated that 
they cannot meet the economic needs 
of their people. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if the 
pending amendment to the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act is carried to its 
logical end, the U.S. Government could 
extend economic and financial aid to 
Castro’s Communist Cuba. I base my 
conclusion on the amendment which 
grants authority to the President to ex- 
tend aid to certain Communist coun- 
tries even though those countries ex- 
port armaments or strategic materials 
to the U.S.S.R. or to U.S.S.R.-dominated 
countries. 

This bill is aimed at increasing aid to 
such so-called “friendly” Communist 
countries as Poland. But we recently 
learned that “friendly” Poland has con- 
tributed $13 million to Cuba since Cas- 
tro came to power. American aid to 
Poland made the Polish contribution to 
Castro possible. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. With reference to 
the statement the Senator has just 
made, I am sure he recognizes that if we 
extend aid to a Communist satellite, 
even though the bill excludes Commu- 
nist Russia, we are doing the same thing 
as if we were extending the aid to 
Russia. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
same thing. 

If the pending bill is passed, the Presi- 
dent will be able to increase American 
aid to Poland, which in turn will be able 
to pass along more assistance to Castro 
who will in turn be able to tighten his 
grip on a once-free Caribbean island. 

Mr. President, that is why I say that 
if this bill is passed we shall, in effect, 
be condoning American aid to a Com- 
munist enemy only 90 miles from our 
shores. 

It is argued by proponents of this bill 
that incidents like the Hungarian rebel- 
lion and the election of the Gomulka 
regime in 1956 are manifestations of fis- 
sures in the Communist bloc, and that 
these fissures would grow wider and per- 
haps split the bloc if more American aid 
were given to countries like Hungary 
and Poland. But who would receive 
this aid? The dissidents and rebels 
within these countries or the incumbent 
party officials who would reward their 
supporters with our money? The an- 
swer is obvious. Gomulka will hold out 
his hand and pocket our money, while 
remaining a Communist dedicated to the 
overthrow of the Western World. 

It is further argued that the absence 
of support from the free world in a na- 
tion’s attempt to loosen its bonds from 
Moscow would convince the people of the 
futility of the effort. But who rebelled 
in 1953 without Western aid? East Ber- 
lin. Who rebelled in 1956 without West- 
ern aid, and whose cries still ring in the 
minds of certain Americans? Hungary. 
On the other hand, what country has re- 
ceived aid from this country and re- 
mains Communist? Yugoslavia. Per- 
haps it is not now a part of the Soviet 
bloc, but it broke with the Soviet Union 


the Senator 


Yes; it is exactly the 
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long before we began giving it financia] 
and military aid. 

In any event, this is a matter in which 
the legislative branch has grave respon- 
sibilities. If unique circumstances in the 
future suggest that economic aid from 
the United States to a particular satel- 
lite nation might reasonably prove bene- 
ficial to both the free world and the 
people of the nation involved, I am con- 
fident that the Congress can act quickly 
and decisively as it has on previous oc- 
casions involving other foreign-policy 
decisions. 

Let me repeat, a man like Gomulka is 
not a Pole; he is a Communist, and he 
will support Polish nationalism only if 
he is made to. Funds from a capitalist 
country like America will not encourage 
him to try capitalism; he will use those 
funds to bypass Polish freedoms and to 
impose communism that much sooner 
upon the people and the country. If he 
does not, he will be deposed, shot, and 
another Polish Communist put in his 
place. That is the method and the cold 
madness of communism. 

It is argued that through this amend- 
ment the United States shall demon- 
strate its sympathy toward the aspira- 
tions of those peoples to throw off Soviet 
domination. In my opinion, this coun- 
try if it passes this amendment shall 
be strengthening satellite countries, 
Poland, Hungary, and the rest, who are 
members of the Warsaw Pact and are 
in a military alliance with the Soviet 
Union. We shall be giving them bread 
to eat while they make guns to destroy 
any rebellion within their own bound- 
aries or any attack from outside. 

There is not one iota of evidence that 
economic aid from the United States, 
@s proposed in this amendment, is needed 
for these countries to withdraw from 
the Warsaw Pact and from their military 
and economic alliances with the Soviet 
Union, which is, in spite of the upcoming 
exchange of visits between our President 
and their Premier, our dedicated enemy 
and anxious to “bury us” if we give them 
the opportunity to do so. 

Economic aid to a government that 
is interested in only one world where 
we all sing the “Internationale” would be 
a cruel and devastating blow to millions 
of people behind the Iron Curtain for 
they would view the sad spectacle of the 
free peoples of the Western World sup- 
porting and sustaining the tyranny of 
Communist states. And I think it would 
be an equally clear lesson to many of 
our allies and the neutral nations who 
have remained non-Communist for they 
would be forced to conclude that it makes 
no difference what form of government 
they follow that the United States, in 
all its generosity and gullibility, will give 
money to anybody in the hope that it 
might do some good. 

I believe that Lenin once declared that 
when “the time comes to hang capital- 
ism, the capitalists will trample one 
another in their effort to buy the rope.” 
Lenin lives today in the minds and 
bodies of men like Gomulka and Kadar. 
I do not intend to support legislation 
which in effect buys rope for Communist 
countries which they shall use to 
hang us. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

In looking at the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] it appears to me that the 
purpose of the amendment is, in effect, 
to kill the proposal before the Senate. 
The bill vests in the President discre- 
tionary authority, which he may use for 
the best interest, welfare, and security 
of the United States, with which he is 
charged under the Constitution. 

It might be interesting to note that, 
in addition to the countries in Eastern 
Europe, which I assume are the ones in 
question, there are other nations within 
the United Nations who are behind in 
their assessments. The source of my 
information is the Office of International 
Administration of the Department of 
State. Countries like Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, and Bolivia are behind. So is 
Nationalist China. Nationalist China’s 
assessment was $21 million. Of that 
amount it has paid $367,000, Accord- 
ing to the information at my disposal 
for the years prior to 1960, it still owes 
$14 million. 

There are other countries which are 
behind in their payments. There are 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Hungary, Israel. Israel owed 
$81,000, and of that amount it has paid 
$22,000. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Senator 
whether any of the countries which the 
Senator has just named, except Hun- 
gary, could be considered a Communist- 
controlled nation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am continuing 
to read the list. There are Italy, Mo- 
rocco, Nicaragua, Afghanistan, Para- 
guay, Poland—— 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand the 
Senator to say that Italy is a Commu- 
nist-controlled nation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I stopped the 
reading of the names with Poland. I 
was continuing to read the list. I am 
giving the general picture, rather than 
pinpointing it to the Eastern European 
area. Hungary has been mentioned as 
being in arrears. Poland is the next 
country. Rumania, also. That is a 
Communist satellite which is in that 
category. Then, in addition, not Com- 
munist countries, there are the United 
Arab Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yemen. 

Mr. MILLER. I wonder whether the 
Senator was clear in understanding that 
my amendment would not have anything 
to do with the nations whose names he 
has read, except Communist-controlled 
nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I was very 
clear in my understanding in that re- 
gard. I tried to make that clear in the 
beginning of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 1 
more minute on the bill. 

I stated that the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah, 
in effect, pinpointed the Communist- 
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controlled or Communist-dominated 
areas of Eastern Europe. My intention 
in giving this general list was to indicate 
that on the basis of those countries being 
in arrears, other countries, which are 
certainly non-Communist and for the 
most part quite democratic, are in the 
same category. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska] in opposition to 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. The Senator from Nebraska 
has given much time and study to the 
question. He is absent today because 
of a death in his family. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 

The bill, S. 1215, seeks to amend the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 enacted during the Korean war, and 
which came to be known as the Battle Act. 

I oppose the amendment of this act as 
provided in S. 1215. 

This law when enacted placed an embargo 
on U.S. shipments of armaments and stra- 
tegic materials to any nation or bloc of na- 
tions threatening America’s security. On 
the embargo list are arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials, and 
items of primary strategic significance used 
in the production of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. 

The Battle Act prohibits U.S. exports of 
these items to the Soviet Union and all 
countries under its domination. It also bars 
our Government from giving military, eco- 
nomic or financial aid to any country which 
ships to Communist nations any item in the 
U.S. embargo list. 

However, the law gives to the President 
discretion to continue U.S. aid to such a 
country when unusual circumstances show 
that secession of aid would clearly be detri- 
mental to America’s security. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Among the amendments proposed to the 
Battle Act of 1951 are the following: 

One grants authority to the President to 
extend economic and financial aid to certain 
Communist countries even though these 
countries export armaments or strategic ma- 
terials to the U.S.S.R. or to U.S.S.R.-domi- 
nated countries. The only remaining coun- 
tries to which the President still could not 
extend aid would be to the Soviet Union and 
to Communist held areas of the Far East. 

Another amendment permits the President 
to furnish assistance to a country which 
does not effectively cooperate with nor fur- 
nish sufficient information to the United 
States as required by section 203 of existing 
law so that we could determine whether that 
nation is cooperating. 

Another amendment proposed in S. 1215 
would transfer from the President to the 
Secretary of State or to the administrator 
of the act, the authority to continue aid to 
a recipient country even though the coun- 
try knowingly permits shipments of items 
of primary strategic significance to Com- 
munist bloc countries. The only restriction 
imposed is that the President must first de- 
termine that such aid is important to the 
security of the United States. 

Also, through the 1954 Mutual Security 
Act, as amended, the President has author- 
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ity to provide economic aid to certain Com- 
munist countries with an annual limit of 
$30 million per country. The proposed 
amendment would permit aid through use 
of any amount of mutual security funds, 
without regard to the present ceiling, and 
would also permit aid through use of funds 
of Export-Import Bank and local currencies 
accrued through sales of surplus US. agri- 
cultural goods (under Public Law 480). 

In brief, it is proposed that the powers 
of the President to make exceptions to the 
Battle Act be extensively liberalized. It 
would also transfer from the President to 
the Secretary of State or to the administra- 
tor of the act, much authority heretofore 
residing in the discretion and judgment of 
the President himself. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 


It should be remembered that the Battle 
Act in its statement of policy refers to the 
U.S. cooperation with other free nations. 
It is based on the idea not only of in- 
creasing the national strength of the United 
States and of the cooperating nations by 
utilizing all of our resources wisely and 
well, but also by impeding the ability of 
nations threatening the security of the 
United States to conduct military opera- 
tions. 

It has been pvinted out that two Com- 
munist countries receive U.S. economic aid, 
Yugoslavia and Poland. The Senate has 
been told that since 1948 when Yugoslavia 
broke with Soviet Russia the United States 
had given Yugoslavia about $1.5 billion in 
economic aid and $1 billion in military aid; 
and had given Poland approximately $700 
million in grants, loans, surplus food and 
other aid. 

Such aid has been justified on the ground 
that it would help those countries to re- 
main independent or partially independent 
of Soviet control. 

For 15 years, ever since conclusion of 
World War II, Poland has been a servile and 
docile vassal of the Soviet Union notwith- 
standing the Poznan riots of 1956. The 
fruits of its labor, the harvest of its fields 
and the natural resources from its earth 
have been skimmed off and shipped to Rus- 
sia, there to serve the master race of the 
U.S.S.R. Whenever their effort and resources 
have improved, the degree of excess or ex- 
cellence thus reflected does not come to their 
Polish people. They are kept at a constant, 
virtually subsistence, level. Any dividends 
which they may produce are exported to 
their masters or disposed of subject to their 
order. 

The votes of Poland in the United Nations 
and its signature of the 1960 Communist 
Manifesto are not the acts of a free, and 
independent nation. Rather they are proof 
of a tight, unrelenting control by Commu- 
nist masters. 

One of the most recent and dramatic proofs 
that this control by Russia is unswerving and 
undeviating is found in the fact that re- 
cently Poland has loaned $13 million without 
interest to Cuba. In fact, public announce- 
ment of this loan was made earlier this 
week. 

Mr. President, the people of Poland are 
freedom loving and liberty loving people. 
They would not willingly and in their better 
independent judgment, aid or assist in any 
fashion in the oppression and barbarism 
which is now prevailing in Cuba under the 
brutal, Communist-type police state exist- 
ing in that unhappy island. The fact that 
Poland is participating in the loan to Cuba 
is proof positive that it is under the re- 
stricted directions and instructions from 
Moscow that this is being done. 

It is not difficult to imagine the dismay 
and the despair which must be experienced 
by freedom loving Cubans when they witness 
an attempt to liberalize our policy of aid 
to Poland, and simultaneously see Poland 
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strengthen the hand and the sinews of op- 
pression of Dictator Fidel Castro. 

This is difficult to explain. It is in fact 
difficult to understand, not because we would 
not sympathize with the people of Poland 
in their hunger and in their misery. Cer- 
tainly we would like to be of assistance to 
them by shipping them agricultural food- 
stuffs under Public Law 480 in order that 
human misery and suffering could be in 
some degree alleviated. 

But when such action is used as the basis 
for depriving the Polish people of the ben- 
efits thereof by taking of their resources to 
strengthen the hand of tyranny elsewhere in 
the world, then indeed the logic and the 
reason for such actions are hard to perceive. 

As to Communist Yugoslavia, we know 
from the record compiled by its votes in the 
United Nations that Tito has openly sided 
with America’s opponents in that body. He 
has joined in Communist propaganda at- 
tacks on US. policy and only seldom do 
votes of Yugoslavia coincide with votes of 
members of the free world group. 

On two previous occasions this Senate 
has considered amendment to the Battle 
Act. One occasion was in 1958 when that 
effort was turned back by a close vote of 
43 to 42. 

Again in 1959 attempt was made to amend 
the Battle Act. In that year the proposed 
amendments were adopted in the Senate, but 
the House refused to act and no amend- 
ments were perfected. 

In reviewing my files of 2 years ago, I 
found an editorial sent to me by our former 
colleague, Senator William Knowland, of 
California. It was published in the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune on April 17, 1959. In it, 
reference is made to the fact that the best 
argument Senator Kennedy could bring up in 
introducing the second attempt in 1959 to 
amend the Battle Act was that “there is a 
real opportunity for giving our foreign policy 
a flexibility which might exploit cracks in 
the Iron Curtain.” Senator Knowland’s edi- 
torial calls that argument “as flimsy as it 
is unrealistic.” He goes on to give reasons 
why. The editorial is as follows: 


“FINANCING COMMUNISTS 


“For some years, a sturdy piece of legisla- 
tion known as the Battle Act has stood 
against those who would scatter the US. 
taxpayers’ dollars around the world with 
indiscriminate judgment in promotion of 
their role of global do-gooders. 

“Now a new attack has been made upon 
that barrier which was designed to prevent 
the funneling of any large share of the 
American economy into any country that 
classes our economic system as an enemy to 
be overcome. 

“Under a bill offered by Senator John 
Kennedy and Senator Grsorce D. AIKEN, 
American economic aid could be sent into 
Communist satellite countries as a wedge 
to pry loose Moscow control. 

“The Battle Act, which specifically forbids 
aid to any nation controlled or dominated 
by Communists unless there is a Presidential 
decision that such aid is merited and can 
be beneficial to the United States, would be 
practically destroyed by the Kennedy-Aiken 
measure. 

“A similar attempt was defeated in the 
Senate last year by the slim margin of 43 to 
42 


“The best argument Senator Kennedy 
could bring up in introducing the second 
attempt Tuesday was that ‘there is a real op- 
portunity for giving our foreign policy a 
flexibility which might exploit cracks in the 
.Iron Curtain.’ 

“That is as flimsy as it is unrealistic. 
Hungary stands as an outstanding example 
of what comes when the people of any satel- 
lite state shows opposition to Moscow. 
Poland is an example of a satellite state that 
has received U.S. assistance, showing in re- 
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turn only a still closer subjugation to 
Moscow. 

“And what have we received in return for 
the hundreds of millions of dollars sent to 
Yugoslavia? There has been no evidence of 
a desire to aline foreign policy with that of 
the West. There has been no departure from 
communism. There has been nothing at all 
from Marshal Tito that serves the interests 
of the United States. 

“It is particularly unwise at this time to 
earmark our dollars for any Communist 
country. Rather than contribute to the 
economy of any Red state now is the time to 
draw tighter, not loosen, the Treasury 
strings, to be more selective, not less, in the 
countries to which our help is given. 

“In effect what we will be doing is to tax 
American free enterprise in order to make 
communism work. 

“The totalitarian Communist rulers will 
claim any improvement they achieve demon- 
strates that communism is a huge success. 

“To the burdens of helping the free world 
we now find a move to burden the American 
taxpayers with the support of Communist 
satellite regimes. This is the straw to break 
the camel’s back.” 

The arguments set out in this Oakland 
Tribune editorial are as valid today as they 
were 2 years ago. In some respects they are 
even more pursuasive and forceful because 
of developments on the international scene 
in the intervening period. 

It is still good logic to say that it is un- 
wise at this time to earmark our dollars for 
any Communist country. 

It is still sound doctrine that rather than 
contribute to the economy of any Red state, 
now is the time to draw tighter and not 
loosen the Treasury strings; now is the time 
to be more selective, not less, in countries 
to which our help is given. 

The title “Financing Communists” for this 
editorial was chosen 2 years ago. How well 
it fits today’s scene. And especially the $13 
million interest-free loan by Poland to Cuba. 

The Battle Act has served well these last 
10 years. It has served to retain for the 
Congress some measure of control and super- 
vision of such funds as are expended in for- 
eign aid. 

In S. 1215, we find an effort to relax even 
further in the field covered by the Battle Act 
such congressional control as still exists. 
The loss of congressional powers over ex- 
penditure of foreign aid funds has been far 
too great to date to enable this country to 
suffer even more such loss such as that pro- 
vided in S. 1215. 

It is my earnest hope that the action of 
the Senate will be decisive in rejecting the 
proposed amendments. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
opponents yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KEATING (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote, I find I 
have a pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case]. If the Senator from 
New Jersey were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]l, 
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the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuAvez], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GruENnrInG], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskre], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GotpwatTErR]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
{[Mr. Muskie] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarLson], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GoLpwaTER], the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business. 

The pair of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] has been previously 
announced. 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GoLpwaTER] is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “‘nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 28, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 37] 

YEAS—28 
Allott Dirksen Russell 
Beall Dworshak Saltonstall 
Bennett Hartke Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenlooper Scott 
Bush Johnston Talmadge 
Butler Lausche Thurmond 
Capehart Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Case, 8S. Dak. McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Miller 
Curtis Mundt 

NAYS—54 
Aiken Douglas Holland 
Bartlett Eastland Humphrey 
Bible Ellender Jackson 
Boggs Engle Javits 
Burdick Ervin Jordan 
Byrd, W.Va. Fulbright Kefauver 
Cannon Gore Kerr 
Carroll Hart Kuchel 
Church Hayden Magnuson 
Clark Hickey Mansfield 
Cooper Hill McCarthy 
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McGee Pastore Smith, Maine 

McNamara Pell Stennis 

Metcalf Proxmire 8 

Monroney Randolph Wiley 

Morse Robertson Williams, N.J. 

Moss Smathers Yarborough 

Neuberger Smith, Mass. Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 

Anderson Dodd Long, Mo. 

Blakley Fong Long, Hawaii 

Byrd, Va. Goldwater Morton 

Carlson Gruening Muskie 

Case, N.J. Hruska Prouty 

Chavez Keating Sparkman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas are 28; the nays are 
54——— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been rejected, by a vote 
of—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me inquire how I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, let 
me ask how I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, let 
me ask how I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
ask how I am recorded on this vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recorded as vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, let me ask how I am recorded 
on this vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
would it be in order for me to ask the 
Chair to state how I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It 
would be in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Let me ask, 
then, Mr. President, how I am recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recorded as voting 
in the negative. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to have courtesy extended 
to Senators who wish to come in and 
vote. But I understand that the Chair 
has twice announced, at least in part, 
the result of the vote. I shall not ob- 
ject; but I hope it will not continue to 
be the policy of this body, after the 
result of a vote has twice been an- 
nounced, to postpone the announcement 
of the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas are 28, and the nays 
are 54; and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on the 
question of passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? The yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment for which I request 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The Curer CLERK. On page 2, in line 
8, after the words “United States,” it is 
proposed to insert: “and is satisfied that 
the people of the nation or area receiving 
the assistance will be informed that the 
United States is the source of the 
assistance.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
serious qualms about this measure. It 
would give the President power to extend 
American economic assistance to Com- 
munist-controlled nations except in the 
Far East if such aid is found to be “im- 
portant to the security of the United 
States.” I do not really think that there 
is much hope of winning over the 
regimes of the Communist satellites in 
Eastern Europe by any amount of aid. 

But there is a chance, small though it 
may be, that we can get across to the 
peoples of satellite countries, the inno- 
cent victims of Communist aggression, 
our friendliness for them and our sym- 
pathy for their legitimate aspirations. 
Therefore, I suggest an amendment to 
the amendment of the Battle Act now 
being considered, in order to insure that 
American aid is not offered except in 
cases where the President is satisfied 
that the people of the country will be 
informed that the aid they receive did 
come from the United States. 

There is no justification whatsoever 
for aid to Communist countries except 
when the people of the country do realize 
that it has come from the United States 
and from the generosity and good will 
of the American people. I am sure this 
is the intent behind the measure now 
proposed, but I believe it should be 
clearly stated and emphasized within the 
text of the bill so that there can be no 
misunderstanding. My amendment 
would establish this. 

I realize, Mr. President, that it will 
not always be easy to determine that the 
people of the nation will be informed, but 
I would leave it to the President to work 
out the exact methods to be used. 

The clear labeling of any goods sent 
to Communist countries, perhaps a no- 
tice in the press, an announcement over 
the radio, or something of this sort, 
would get the information across. It 
is not that the United States is greedy 
for credit, but, rather, that there is no 
point in sharing our resources if, as we 
suspect, the Communist countries would 
try to hide the fact that this aid was 
provided by Americans. 

We are all aware, Mr. President, of 
how the majority of the people in Com- 
munist nations feel about their Russian 
dictators and captors. The revolt in 
Hungary, the revolt in Poland, the riots 
in East Germany, the continued unrest 
throughout eastern Europe—all this has 
made abundantly clear the smoldering 
desires of those people for freedom. If 
they do receive any assistance from the 
United States, and if they are aware 
that the aid has come from the United 
States, there is a reasonable chance that 
their morale might be boosted, their 
hopes for eventual freedom buoyed. 
Under no circumstances should aid be 
offered to Communist countries except 
where that would be the expectation. 

Mr. President, I am very skeptical 
about this measure as it now stands. I 
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think it would be greatly strengthened 
by the amendment which I have pro- 
posed. But, of course, it must be em- 
phasized that S. 1215 is no blanket 
permission to give aid to Communist 
countries or the people of Communist 
countries. It is merely permission to 
make a few limited exceptions in the 
small number of instances where this 
would be in the U.S. interest. And I be- 
lieve it should be further limited, by the 
amendment I have offered, to cases 
where the President is satisfied that the 
people of the recipient country will be 
informed that the aid they get comes 
from the American people. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr AIKEN. I am glad the Senator 
from New York has brought this matter 
up. During my conversation with our 
people who have done work abroad, I 
became convinced that there are no peo- 
ple in any country in the world to whom 
we have sold commodities on liberal 
terms who appreciate more what we 
have done for them than do the people 
of Poland. I doubt whether anywhere 
in the world are people more apprecia- 
tive than are the people of Poland for 
such assistance as we have been able to 
give them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the 
amendment is a good one. I do not 
think it means that every single individ- 
ual in each country must personally be 
informed, but if there is reasonable 
knowledge, under the auspices of the 
USIA or some other means, that would 
be sufficient. I think that is what the 
amendment means. With that under- 
standing, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. I think it is a good amend- 
ment. I think the President should see 
that this information is spread around 
in the recipient country. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, and I appreciate his 
statement that the amendment is help- 
ful to the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York, 
and I wish to associate myself with his 
remarks. I think the appreciation of 
aid to these countries, particularly those 
behind the Iron Curtain, is absolutely 
necessary. I see no reason why there 
should not be a provision in the bill 
which expresses the need for recogni- 
tion of what the United States is doing 
from time to time for the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I congratulate the Senator on his 
thoughtfulness. It is not unusual. It is 
characteristic of him to see a point like 
this. I am glad to associate myself with 
his statement. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator in support of the 
amendment. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
indicate my support of the amendment, 
which I have seen before this time. I 
saw the good morale resulting from what 
the United States was doing under the 
Marshall plan. This proposal gives an 
opportunity for the people to become 
aware of what the United States is do- 
ing, and the aid is more likely to be ap- 
preciated by the people of those countries 
when they know it comes from us. I 
commend the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. I think it is particu- 
larly important, if the President decides 
on extending aid to a country dominated 
by communism, that the aid should not 
be extended therein until the President is 
satisfied that the people know about it 
and that they know it comes from this 
country. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. If the letters 
“U.S.” or “U.S.A.” should be changed by 
the Soviets to “U.S.S.R.,” I would hope 
our intelligence forces would immedi- 
ately advise us so we could protest and 
take appropriate action. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure the Presi- 
dent would not approve such aid if that 
occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MetTcatF in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor yield back his time? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
30 seconds to the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived this morning through the office 
of the junior Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Dopp] a cable from Quemoy, where 
the distinguished Senator stopped on a 
2-week tour of trouble spots in the Far 
East. 

In his usual straightforward manner, 
the Senator states in the cable his strong 
opposition to attempts to revise the 
Battle Act. I commend him for his com- 
plete understanding of the situation and 
I applaud his courageous stand against 
tearing the heart out of this necessary 
law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator Dopp’s cable from Quemoy 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the cable- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(Text oF SeENaToR Dopp’s CABLE From 

QUEMOY) 

I am strongly opposed to the revision of 
the Battle Act that would permit the United 
States to give economic and financial aid to 
Communist satellite governments, and to 
governments shipping arms and strategic 
materials to the Sino-Soviet bloc. I oppose 
this revision for the simple reason that when 
we aid a Communist government anywhere, 
de are aiding an avowed enemy and we are 
at the same time depriving our friends and 
allies of assistance which could otherwise 
have gone to them. 
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In the past 12 years, we have spent $344 
billion on aid to Poland and Yugoslavia. 
What benefit has this aid brought to the 
free world? None. On the contrary, it has 
only served to strengthen the Communist 
world. 

Our massive aid to Poland in food and in 
cash has made it easier for the Gomulka 
regime to impose forced collectivism upon 
the peasantry. Our aid to Tito has made it 
easier for him to strengthen and entrench 
his Communist dictatorship over the people 
of Yugoslavia. The Communist regimes have 
created economic chaos in the countries they 
oppress. And the American taxpayer has 
been called upon to bail them out and is now 
being asked to bail them out still further. 
The present world crisis should cause us to 
ask ourselves some basic questions before we 
extend our foreign aid program to the Com- 
munist world. On whose side are Poland and 
Yugoslavia and the other Communist 
regimes on the question of Laos, or Berlin, 
or Cuba, or the Congo, or any other major 
issue that divides the free world from the 
Communist aggressors? On whose side will 
these governments be if it comes to a show- 
down between the Communist World and 
the free world? 

Within the past ten days I have visited the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, Taiwan 
and the offshore islands. Everywhere I have 
seen evidence of the increasing tempo of 
Communist aggression. We have stanch 
friends in this part of the world who do not 
have sufficient military and economic re- 
sources to preserve their freedom. There 
are millions of Asians who are prepared to 
fight and die if necessary on our side if we 
give them the arms and the help they need. 
Our resources are limited. Every penny that 
is presently going to Poland or Yugoslavia, 
every penny that is now being planned for 
other Communist governments should be 
withheld and used instead for the 
strengthening of the anti-Communist na- 
tions of Asia. 

I am sending this message from Quemoy 
because I wish to be on record against the 
proposed destruction of the Battle Act. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to focus attention on a sug- 
gestion contained in the cable that 
Senators, before deciding to extend aid 
to the Communist world, should ask 


themselves a basic question: 

On whose side are Poland and Yugoslavia 
and the other Communist regimes on the 
question of Laos, or Berlin, or Cuba, or the 
Congo, or any other major issue that di- 
vides the free world from the Communist 
aggressors? On whose side will these gov- 
ernments be if it comes to a showdown be- 
tween the Communist world and the free 
world? 


I have asked myself that two-part 
question, Mr. President. The answer is 
that they have always sided on key is- 
sues with the forces dedicated to our 
destruction. And, in the last analysis, 
they would side hand in hand with the 
rest of the Red bloc against the free 
world in a final show-down which we 
pray will never come to pass. 

It is significant that the junior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut should issue his 
statement from Quemoy, the offshore 
island which has been shaken by Red 
shelling. It also comes on the heels of 
visits by the Senator to Laos and Viet- 
nam, where Communist aggression is 
very much in evidence. 

As a strong opponent of S. 1215, I 
wish it were possible for the Senator 
from Connecticut to be on the Senate 
floor today to lend his persuasive voice 
to the arguments against this unwise 
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legislation. I agree with his position 
wholeheartedly. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire expressed his views before this 
body earlier this week on the matter 
under discussion. I shall not repeat my- 
self, but I want my colleagues to know 
that I feel passage of this bill would 
be a serious blunder and a setback for 
the free world. 

At this point, I am beginning to won- 
der how far Communist aggression will 
have to go before we wake up to the 
fact that we do not discourage a bully 
by kowtowing to him or offering a 
small gratuity in return for his future 
good behavior. 

I say the only way we can halt the ad- 
vances of Communism is to stand up 
to the challenge, and we in the Senate 
can move a long way in this direction 
by defeating this bill and allowing the 
Battle Act to remain intact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Battle Act—and I 
quote from the committee report— 
“places an embargo on shipments of war 
materials from the United States to the 
Communist bloc and penalizes other na- 
tions which fail to do likewise by pro- 
hibiting military, economic, or financial 
assistance from the United States to 
them. The power of the President to 
make exceptions to this policy has been 
extremely limited.” 

The bill now before the Senate would 
provide an additional exception by 
giving to the executive branch of the 
Government the right to furnish eco- 
nomic or financial assistance to Com- 
munist bloc countries, except the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and Com- 
munist-held areas in the Far East. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as a great statesman and a great 
leader in the field of foreign relations. 
He and his committee favor the bill. 
The problem which confronts us is a dif- 
ficult one. It is made much more diffi- 
cult by the fact that the chief executive 
of one Communist bloc country in 
Europe just the other day scurvrilously 
denounced and vilified the President of 
the United States—your President and 
my President alike. Is this a sound basis 
on which the Senate should approve 
legislation granting loans to a Com- 
munist government? In my opinion, it 
is not. And it was just last Saturday 
that, 90 miles off the coast of the con- 
tinental United States, an infamous and 
degenerate Communist Cuban held a 
press conference. Mr. Che Guevara, 
Minister of Industrialization of Castro’s 
Cuba, with great glee, pointed out that 
his Communist-dominated country has 
received, on the basis of loans, $100 mil- 
lion from Soviet Russia, $70 million from 
Soviet China, $40 million from Czecho- 
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slovakia, $13 million from Poland, $10 
million from East Germany, $7 million 
from Hungary, and $5 million from Bul- 
garia, for a total of $245 million, all of it 
coming from the Communist-dominated 
areas behind the Iron Curtain, to sustain 
the economy of Castro’s Cuba. 

The record is clear that, likewise from 
behind the Iron Curtain, have come over 
100,000 tons of military material to 
Castro’s Cuba. The record, I think, is 
also clear that Cuban pilots today are 
being trained behind the Iron Curtain to 
fly jet military aircraft. 

In view of all these facts, how can 
Senators today, in this particularly 
grave and dangerous time through which 
the free world is passing, find any justi- 
fication for giving economic assistance 
to Communist-bloc countries, outside 
the U.S.S.R. and Soviet China, when at 
the very same moment many of these 
Communist satellites are underwriting 
the cancerous growth of international 
communism in this hemisphere? 

I object to the bill, and I shall vote 
against it. I cannot, in conscience, ap- 
prove ioaning American dollars to Com- 
munist countries in Europe who are 
loaning their own wealth to Castro’s 
Cuba. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator de- 
sire to speak in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from California is persuasive and 
eloquent, as usual. I wish to recall to 
the Senator the visit of the former Vice 
President of the United States to Poland. 
Upon that occasion, without any official 
notice but only by word of mouth that 
an American Vice President was visiting 
Poland, there was an enormous outpour- 
ing of the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
15 seconds more. 

Mr. GORE. Because of this and be- 
cause of information in many other in- 
stances there seems some hope that the 
gallant Polish people will not permit 
themselves to be completely submerged. 
There is, in my view, yet some hope for 
the Polish people. For that reason I 
have in the past voted for such bills, and 
for that reason I expect to vote for the 
bill today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds more. 

I respect my colleague. In this case 
&@ decision is an extremely difficult one 
tomake. My colleague is a patriotic and 
able Senator. He has a right to his opin- 
ion, as I have to mine. 

As I see the light, I cannot at this 
time support the proposed legislation, 
only a few days after Cuba gloats that 
Poland, to use one example, has made a 
loan to Cuba. I remember the gallantry 
of the Polish people. The Polish people 
are great people. Their Government is 
not. And the bill provides that we deal 
With the Government, not the people. 
The Cuban people are our friends, yet we 
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see them in thrall by a Communist- 
dominated clique. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before we 
vote on the bill I think the Senate should 
have some information in regard to our 
relationship with Poland and _ the 
amount of business we have done with 
Poland over past years, as well as the 
status of that business at the present 
time. 

Since the program started in 1957, we 
have exported goods worth $322.1 million 
to Poland and have received zlotys in 
payment. This has consisted primarily 
of wheat, cotton, the cost of ocean ship- 
ping, and some other items. I am sure 
wheat and cotton are the largest items. 

There are at present contracts with 
Poland for additional goods to be de- 
livered worth $43 million. That will 
make a total of $365 million in sales to 
Poland over the 5-year period. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have only about 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
referred to zlotys. Does the Senator 
mean payment in dollars? 

Mr. AIKEN. Poland has deposited 
zlotys in the amount of $322.1 million. 
That is the amount stated to me. Our 
Treasury has withdrawn and deposited 
to its own account $30.8 million. The 
U.S. has facilities in Poland and I as- 
sume that we have been able to use zlotys 
for payment of our expenses. 

We are also engaging Polish institu- 
tions to conduct agricultural experi- 
ments and to do research work for us. 
There are about 25 contracts with the 
Polish people, who are doing some of 
the best work being done for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of course, the 
results of these experiments are avail- 
able to the Poles as well as to Amer- 
icans. 

If there were time, I could read into 
the Recorp the list of research projects 
for which we are hiring Polish people. 
They include such fields as entomology, 
utilization of agricultural products, 
forestry, soil and water conservation, 
animal diseases, and animal husbandry. 

In addition, the Export-Import Bank 
has loaned Poland $61 million over the 
last 3 years, with which Poland will buy 
American products. The largest item in- 
volved is wheat. 

The second item is ocean transporta- 
tion. There are other commodities and 
manufactured goods included in that to- 
tal of $61 million. 

Poland will have to begin to repay the 
loan from the Export-Import Bank at 
the end of 5 years from the date of each 
loan. I think the first payment will be 
due in 1962. In the meantime Poland 
must pay 4% percent interest, and will 
make her payments in dollars. 

In regard to the handout by Poland 
to Cuba to which reference has been 
made, I understand that Cuba has re- 
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ceived approximately $250 million not 
as a loan but as a credit from the So- 
viet bloc. The figures in the newspaper 
the other day were not quite correct, 
although they were substantially cor- 
rect. Poland has granted Cuba, accord- 
ing to the best information I can get 
from the State Department, a credit of 
$12 million to be expended over the next 
5 years. That is a little more than $2 
million a year. 

Mr. President, we sell more to Cuba 
every 2 weeks“than Poland sells in a 
year. If we wish to go into that situa- 
tion, last year the United States sold 
to Cuba $222,733,506 worth of goods. 
We have cut that down, so now we are 
permitting about $3 or $4 million worth 
of goods a month to be exported to Cuba. 

Let us see what our friends are doing 
in this regard. 

The United Kingdom last year sold 
Cuba over $20 million worth of goods. 
France sold Cuba over $10 million worth 
of goods. And there are others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Vermont has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 1 additional minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, since I 
have 1 more minute I shall put into 
the Recorp what seems to me to be most 
important. 

I do not believe we can starve people 
into democracy. I do not know of any 
country in which the people are com- 
pletely controlled by the government in 
which there is not a food shortage. 
When there is no food shortage, people 
stand up to their governments. 

We have agreements with Poland as 
well as with Yugoslavia which we do not 
have with other satellite countries, such 
as extradition treaties. 

Furthermore, Mr, President, what do 
we gain by advocating strong-arm meth- 
ods all the time? 

I know how hard it is to take insults 
from people in other countries, but what 
do we gain by belligerency? I invite at- 
tention to the fact that 3 weeks ago in 
this very Chamber, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, Foreign Minister Dr. Hein- 
rich von Brentano of Germany, and Am- 
bassador of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many Wilhelm G. Grewe were standing 
in front of the Vice President’s desk. In 
the rear of the Senate Chamber were 
four Members of the Japanese Diet. All 
of them were applauded by the Senate. 
Yet we were trying to kill one another 
16 years ago. How much did we accom- 
plish? Do we accomplish more by keep- 
ing people from going hungry, or do we 
accomplish more by threatening to kill 
them if they get out of line? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, due 
to an unfortunate mixup at the time the 
Senate agreed to a limitation of debate, 
it is not possible for the leadership to 
keep its word to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that 5 additional 
minutes be allowed so that the Senator 
from New York may be granted the 
privilege of the floor, which is his due, 
and which he had been promised. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to say 
that Senators have made engagements. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York wishes to speak 
for only 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, though I shall 
not object, I should like the word of the 
majority leader that if the request is 
granted to enable the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York to speak, additional 
time for other Senators will not be 
granted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I concur. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the time for 
debate was fixed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
New York was promised the time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. While still reserv- 
ing the right to object, I call attention to 
the fact that I wish to make a statement. 
I have been here all afternoon hoping to 
be able to speak for a few minutes. I 
have been very patient. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
New York wishes only 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is perfectly 
all right, but I want it understood that 
there are other Senators present who 
have something they wish to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it will 
probably be a subject of considerable en- 
tertainment to the country that so many 
Senators found it necessary to object 
to my speaking for 5 minutes, when the 
Senate has remained in session for many 
hours to consider much less important 
business. 

I wish to observe only one point about 
the bill, which I favor, which is illustra- 
tive of what we must do. I think the bill 
is illustrative of what we must do if we 
are to have any hope of really succeed- 
ing in a cold war. We must find tech- 
niques for untying the hands of the 
Chief Executive, if the Chief Executive is 
to conduct our foreign policy. The bill 
would certainly provide a very small 
measure of authority for the Chief Exec- 
utive to deal with the highly delicate 
situation in respect to Communist satel- 
lites. The adherence of the Communist 
satellites to the Soviet Union and the 
Communist bloc is one of the most deli- 
cate elements of their policy. 

Many Senators say, “Let us be bold. 
Let us be courageous. Let us show the 
Communists that we have a counter of- 
fensive and can shake them in their 
home seat of power.” When we attempt 
to unshackle the Chief Executive so that 
he may have some ability to make a 
counter offensive, we become very 
worried about the fact that he will have 
that kind of flexibility. 

We must seek not less, but more, 
techniques in order to accomplish our 
objective. I realize that we must protect 
the prerogatives of Congress, the dictates 
of the Constitution, and all the safe- 
guards of checks and balances. But 
when we find an opportunity to give the 
President, within the fully recognized 
confines of safety so far as constitutional 
Processes are concerned, some element 
of that capability to make a dent in the 
Communists, let us not be concerned 
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about how to find ways and means of ty- 
ing his hands. We now have an oppor- 
tunity to untie them. 

I make the point only because it is 
so significant in respect of the anti- 
Communist struggle, if we really mean 
all the speeches we make about waging 
that war effectively. The measure be- 
fore the Senate provides the kind of op- 
portunity which we have to prove that 
we mean what we say, and the kind of 
opportunity which may prove far more 
significant than many other things 
which we do. 

The Communist satellites can be de- 
tached. This is one of the great weak- 
nesses of the entire Communist bloc. I 
think we would do something extremely 
effective in this regard if we were to 
give the President this kind of potential 
authority with respect to the whole 
Communist power. 

I thank my colleague for providing 
time for me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time have we remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining on the 
bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the remain- 
ing time to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think the best proof in the world that 
this sort of argument and legislation is 
wrong is the fact that no nation could 
have been more helpful that we have 
been to Cuba over many years. Yet, in 
spite of our great friendship, help, and 
cooperation with Cuba, Cuba has gone 
communistic. It is now dominated by 
Russia. What more proof do we want 
than our experience with Cuba? Are 
we against communism or are we not? 
If we are not against it, let us help every 
communistic country in the world. If 
we are against communism, let us have 
no favorites among them. We are 
either for or against them. Cuba is 
the best example in the world that we 
cannot keep such countries from going 
communistic by lending money, by buy- 
ing their sugar at high prices, and doing 
all the other things we did for Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea’”’; 
if I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I, therefore, withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone]. If he were present and voting, 
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he would vote “nay”; if I were free to 
bint I would vote “yea.” I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (after having 
voted in the affirmative). On this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay”; 
if I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MuskKI1e], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaAKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BLaKtey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskre], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would 
each vote “‘yea.”’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business. 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] have 
been previously announced. 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLpwarTEr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 38] 

YEAS—43 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Burdick Hickey Moss 
Bush Hill Neuberger 
Byrd, W.Va. Humphrey Pastore 
Carroll Jackson Pell 
Church Javits Proxmire 
Clark Keating Randolph 
Cooper Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Douglas Kerr Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Engle McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McGee Yarborough 
Gore McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hart Metcalf 
Hayden Monroney 

NAYS—36 
Allott Bible Cannon 
Bartlett Boggs Capehart 
Beall Bridges Case, 8S, Dak. 
Bennett Butler Cotton 
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Curtis Kuchel Schoeppel 

Dworshak Lausche Scott 

Eastland Long, La. Smathers 

Ervin McClellan Smith, Maine 

Hartke Miller Stennis 

Holland Mundt Talmadge 

Johnston Robertson Thurmond 

Jordan Russell Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—21 

Anderson Dodd Mansfield 

Blakley Fong Morton 

Byrd, Va. Goldwater Muskie 

Carlson Gruening Prouty 

Case, N.J. Hruska Saltonstall 

Chavez Long, Hawaii Sparkman 

Dirksen Long, Mo. Young, N. Dak. 


So the bill (S. 1215) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
102 of title I of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act of 1951 (22 U.S.C. 1611la) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. Pesponsibility for giving effect 
to the purposes of this Act shall be vested in 
the Secretary of State or such other officer as 
the President may designate, hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Administrator’.”’ 

Src. 2. Section 303 of title III of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 
(22 U.S.C. 16138b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) This Act shall not be 
deemed to prohibit furnishing economic and 
financial assistance to any nation or area, 
except the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and Communist-held areas of the Far 
East, whenever the President determines 
that such assistance is important to the 
security of the United States and is satisfied 
that the people of the nation or area receiv- 
ing the assistance will be informed that the 
United States is the source of the assistance: 
Provided, That, after termination of assist- 
ance to any nation as provided in sections 
103(b) and 203 of this Act, assistance shall 
be resumed to such nation only in accord- 
ance with section 104 of this Act. The 
President shall immediately report any de- 
termination made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion with reasons therefor to the Committees 
on Foreign Relations, Appropriations, and 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“(b) The Administrator may, notwith- 
standing the requirements of the first pro- 
viso of section 103(b) of this Act, direct the 
continuance of assistance to a country 
which knowingly permits shipments of items 
other than arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, and atomic energy materials to any 
nation or area receiving economic or finan- 
cial assistance pursuant to a determination 
made under section 303(a) of this Act.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so that 
the membership will be advised, will the 
majority leader state whether any other 
substantive business is to come before 
the Senate today and whether he antic- 
ipates any more yea-and-nay votes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be sub- 
stantive business in the form of a speech 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCLe.tian], who has been 
Waiting patiently all afternoon. No 
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other proposed legislation will be con- 
sidered today, unless the Senate receives 
the nomination of the Director of the 
Mint at Denver. There will be no yea- 
and-nay votes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day, it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
respect to the nomination of the Direc- 
tor of the Mint at Denver, I understand 
an extraordinary circumstance is in- 
volved, wherein the incumbent is seek- 
ing to make his departure and to have 
the new nominee take office. If we 
wait—if action on the nomination is not 
consummated today—the nomination 
will have to go over until next week, and 
there will be a full week’s delay. So far 
as the minority leader is concerned, I ad- 
vise the distinguished majority leader 
that there is no objection to having the 
nomination considered, even though it 
is not printed on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the intention of the leadership to have 
the Senate consider on Monday two 
treaties, Executive C and Executive I, 
and also the military procurement au- 
thorization bill. There will be no yea- 
and-nay votes on Monday, but there will 
be on Tuesday. 

On Tuesday the aid to education bill 
will at least be laid before the Senate. 





WORK STOPPAGES AT MISSILE 
BASES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
need not remind the Senate of the 
arduous work which was performed for 
some 3% years by the Senate select 
committee that was established to in- 
vestigate improper practices and activ- 
ities in labor-management relations. 
From time to time that committee made 
reports to this body; and in the course 
of the committee’s existence, Congress 
passed what was intended to be remedial 
legislation to deal with the problems 
which the work of the committee had 
disclosed to exist and which Congress 
felt should be corrected. 

At the expiration of the select com- 
mittee early last year, it will be recalled 
that by an appropriate resolution, which 
the Senate adopted, all of the powers 
and the authority of the select commit- 
tee were transferred to and vested in the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and under the rules of that committee 
in what is known as the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. It was my 
privilege and honor to be the chairman 
of the select committee, and it is now 
my privilege and honor to serve as chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations and also of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

In the course of its work, the select 
committee heard, I believe, more than 
1,500 witnesses, and held more than 500 
days of public hearings—during the 
period of 3% years—and filed a great 
number of reports. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, which is now vested with 
the same powers, is undertaking to faith- 
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fully carry out the mandate of this body 
as expressed in the resolution placing 
such powers in it as were formerly re- 
posed in the select committee. 

During the work of the select com- 
mittee, and at the conclusion of each 
series of hearings, it was my practice, as 
chairman, to summarize or to place in 
the Recorp what was termed a closing 
statement by the chairman. That prac- 
tice we are still pursuing in the work of 
the Permanent Subcommittee on ln- 
vestigations. 

The subcommittee recently conducted 
some hearings into practices which 
have occurred and still prevail at some 
of the Nation’s missile sites and in the 
missile and space programs. Some of 
the revelations which have been brought 
forth in the course of these hearings 
are astounding. 

The series of hearings had not been 
closed when I adjourned the committee 
on last Friday, because it was contem- 
plated at the time that another hearing 
would be held one day this week. In the 
meantime, however, there were other de- 
velopments, namely, action indicated on 
the part of the executive branch of the 
Government to deal with some of the 
shameful revelations which had been 
made. In view of the assurances that 
prompt action will be taken, and because 
further preliminary work must be done 
and tentative investigations made in this 
field, I, as chairman of the committee, 
have temporarily suspended further 
hearings. But they will be resumed later. 

However, in view of the practices 
heretofore established, I think it appro- 
priate to place in the Recorp a closing 
statement by the chairman. At this 
time I shall make the statement that I 
have ordered placed in the hearings rec- 
ord a part of my remarks here this af- 
ternoon by reading it into the ReEcorp. 
It is in fact a summary of some of the 
practices and activities which were dis- 
closed in the course of the committee’s 
proceedings. 

For the past 2 weeks, during the 8 
hearing days, the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations has heard testi- 
mony from 38 witnesses on labor condi- 
tions at missile sites. 

I consider the disclosures made by this 
testimony to be as shocking as anything 
that has been revealed in the nearly 5 
years of labor-management relations in- 
vestigations conducted by the two sena- 
torial committees to which I have just 
referred, it not more so. 

The missiles and space programs, upon 
which our survival in the struggle with 
world communism depends, have been 
deliberately and callously delayed dur- 
ing the last 444 years by some who have 
placed greed and profit ahead of their 
devotion to and the safety of our coun- 
try. 

Wildcat strikes, work stoppages, slow- 
downs, featherbedding, and a deliberate 
policy of low productivity on the part of 
some unions and workers may well be 
responsible to a substantial degree for 
whatever gap or lagging behind exists in 
our space and missiles programs. 

In addition, we have demonstrated 
that many of these workers—through 
strikes and other pressure tactics—col- 
lected millions of dollars in exorbitant, 
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unnecessary overtime pay in a brazen 
“gouge” of the U.S. taxpayers. 

Testimony we have heard shows that 
we would be at least many months ahead 
of our present man-in-space timetable 
had it not been for an incredibly low 
work-production output—only 40 per- 
cent of normal—by workers at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., and a loss of 87,000 
man-days of labor there, through work 
stoppages. 

An important witness on the space 
question was B. G. MacNabb, base opera- 
tions manager in charge for Convair- 
Astronautics at Cape Canaveral of the 
plan to fire the first American into an 
orbital space flight. Mr. MacNabb’s 
testimony was in part as follows: 

If we place a man in orbital flight within 
6 months after the Russians, it will mean 
that we could well have been first in this 
achievement, if there had been no work 
stoppages at our missile bases, and if every- 
one had been working at full productive 
capacity, instead of at only 40 percent of 
their capability. 


It should be pointed out also that Mr. 
MacNabb testified that he did not hold 
labor solely responsible for this delay. 
He attributed part of the blame to in- 
decision on the part of the Air Force and 
to mistakes made by management. 

There is reason to believe that in some 
instances subcontractors tolerated, ac- 
quiesced in, and encouraged slowdowns 
by the workers, where management also 
profited by the delays and excessive costs 
that were incurred. 

The military services likewise must 
share the blame. Their attitude in these 
situations has been far too passive and 
ineffective. They failed to take aggres- 
sive and affirmative action to curb these 
abuses. 

I shall now review some of the appall- 
ing disclosures that have been made 
during this series of hearings. The testi- 
mony has demonstrated that: 

First. While the Soviet dictator, 
Nikita Khrushchev, has been threaten- 
ing to “bury” us, wildcat strikes, juris- 
dictional disputes, and work stoppages 
at our intercontinental ballistic missile 
sites and test centers have cost this coun- 
try a loss of more than 162,000 man-days 
of labor. 

In one sense it may be said that some 
of this time lost was recouped by the 
payment of exorbitant overtime wages; 
but, nevertheless, it is irrefutable that 
much of it is forever lost in our desper- 
ate struggle to complete a missiles sys- 
tem that will serve as an adequate deter- 
rent to any enemy aggressor who would 
seek our destruction. 

Many of these work stoppages were 
deliberately called to create the need for 
overtime work. The testimony has 
shown that both the unions and men 
knew scheduled target dates had to be 
met and that postponing the work would 
necessitate lucrative overtime if the jobs 
were to be finished on time. 

Second. The overtime pay some of 
these workers managed to grab reached 
fantastic amounts. One electrician 
made $748 in a week, which is more than 
the combined salaries paid Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, the missiles expert, and Vice 
Adm. Hyman Rickover, the atomic sub- 
marine specialist. 
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A spot check of a contractor’s payroll 
during a single week showed that 90 
pipefitters and electricians at Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base were each paid more 
than the $365 received weekly by the 
commanding general at Vandenberg. 

A foreman of common laborers at 
Cape Canaveral received $434 in a week, 
just $1 more than the pay of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. We have a num- 
ber of illustrations of instances in which 
workers on these sites have been making 
as much as $26,000 annually. 

Third. Some of these missile site 
workers also have been engaged in the 
most scandalous kind of jurisdictional 
make-work projects, the so-called bless- 
ing of equipment being a case in point. 

In this instance, pipefitters at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base refused to in- 
stall a manifold, which is a prefabricated 
complex device of stainless steel piping, 
on grounds that all pipe under 2 inches 
should be assembled by them on the site 
under their contract. 

Told that this might harm the equip- 
ment, they finally agreed to “‘bless” the 
manifold. This so-called “blessing” of 
the equipment was achieved by putting 
a scratch on the equipment and by the 
men then sitting around doing absolutely 
nothing, but at full pay, for the time 
they estimated it would take to tear the 
manifold down and reassemble it. 

Fourth. Evidence has revealed that 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers is collecting a 3-percent 
assessment from workers’ wages. This 
money is deducted by the employers and 
forwarded to the IBEW local. This 
work assessment is collected even from 
those who are not union members. 
More than a half million dollars have 
been collected by local No. 756 in this 
fashion. 

A serious question arises in this con- 
nection as to whether there has been a 
violation of the Copeland Anti-kickback 
Act. This matter needs to be explored 
further and called to the attention of the 
Department of Justice. 

Fifth. A typical example of union ir- 
responsibility was shown when we ques- 
tioned Joseph Morgan, a Teamster busi- 
ness agent, about an organizational 
strike by the Teamsters that stopped all 
work on Cape Canaveral for a month. 
Rather than cooperate with the com- 
mittee, Morgan invoked the fifth amend- 
ment, thus demonstrating that we do 
have some fifth-amendment patriots 
calling the shots in some areas of our 
missile program. 

Sixth. It has been clearly established 
that there have been instances where the 
Government has been bilked by the im- 
position of higher wages on missile sites 
than the prevailing rates are off the sites. 
Overtime rates at Canaveral, for ex- 
ample, were found to be higher than 
those paid at non-Government installa- 
tions nearby. The wage rate at another 
base was found to be 10 cents an hour 
higher than the rate off the base. These 
cases were typical. 

Seventh. The gouge on the taxpayers 
was shown to have been especially fla- 
grant at Cape Canaveral. Contractor 
after contractor testified that, because of 
low labor productivity at the cape, they 
doubled the normal labor costs in bid- 
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ding on jobs. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment paid twice as much as it should 
have paid. 

By way of parenthesis at this point, 
Mr. President, I may say also that a 
number of contractors told us that they 
have long since stopped bidding. They 
refuse to bid, for two reasons. If they 
made a lump-sum bid, there were pros- 
pects they might go broke, because no 
one could adequately make allowances 
for the conditions that prevail. Sec- 
ondly, they did not want to be a party 
to this form of racketeering. 

Eighth. Officials of electronics com- 
panies testified that their work should 
not come under the purview of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. They said that if they used 
their own specialized electronics union 
technicians, they could do their work 
more efficiently and 2% times cheaper 
than the building trades unions, such 
as the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Nevertheless, at the urging of the Air 
Force, they have subcontracted the work 
to electrical contractors using building 
trades union workers at twice the cost 
to the Government. 

Again by way of parenthesis, these 
are things being done to buy labor peace. 
In other words, it is in effect a submis- 
sion to hijacking. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Ninth. In one case the _ testimony 
showed that a test conductor for Con- 
vair used idle Convair technicians to 
disconnect 1,000 wires in a blockhouse. 
The following day, when the IBEW union 
learned of this, in order to buy labor 
peace and prevent an immediate walk- 
out and work stoppage, Convair tech- 
nicians were forced to reconnect the 
same wires and then allow IBEV’ work- 
ers to disconnect them a second time. 

There are many additional instances 
of waste, extravagance, and impropriety 
which I cannot, for reasons of brevity, 
list here. In due time, however, they will 
be fully covered in the subcommittee’s 
official report. 

As previously announced, I am sus- 
pending the current series of hearings 
temporarily in the hope that the condi- 
tions we have exposed will greatly im- 
prove following anticipated, immediate 
administrative action now being con- 
sidered and expected to be taken by 
President Kennedy and Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg. 

In the meantime, I am hopeful that 
administrative action expected to be 
taken by the executive branch of the 
Government will be effective, at least to 
the extent of serving to prevent many 
of the shameful conditions these hear- 
ings have exposed. The President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
Labor will have my cooperation to that 
end. But I wish to state for the Recorp 
that I am fully convinced that the Con- 
gress needs to meet its responsibility 
and pass legislation that will outlaw 
strikes and concerted work stoppages on 
Government contracts, and particularly 
so in areas of national defense. 

Conditions such as those that have 
prevailed in this program are intolerable. 
They challenge the very efficacy of gov- 
ernment itself. The Congress should 
meet that challenge by passing laws 
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that will put a stop to these damnable 
practices that are undermining our de- 
fense projects and sapping our national 
strength and vitality. 

That ends the quotation of the inser- 
tion I am today making in the record 
of hearings as a summary and closing 
statement by the chairman. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Arkansas for the pre- 
sentation of his statement today. I 
commend the Senator most earnestly 
though I cannot understand how he has 
been able to control his reactions so well 
in the presentation of this despicable 
condition. I cannot understand how 
any warmblooded American could stand 
by and hear a description of what is 
being done to our country without 
speaking up, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has done. I simply cannot un- 
derstand such a situation. 

‘My hopes are that the Senator will 
prepare proposed legislation to carry in- 
to effect the suggestions made at the 
conclusion of his talk. We cannot suffer 
work stoppages in this important work 
of trying to equip our nation for its 
defense and security. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If and when the 
Senator prepares the proposed legisla- 
tion I hope he will permit me to become 
a@ cosponsor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be happy to 
do that, and I shall invite all Mem- 
bers of this body to join as cosponsors 
of proposed legislation I shall offer to 
outlaw strikes on defense contracts and 
to set up some tribunal to which work- 
ers may go to seek redress of wrongs 
they think they have suffered. I do not 
wish to be unfair, but there can be no 
dispute which should transcend in im- 
portance the interests, the welfare, the 
security and safety of our Nation. 

I shall make further reference to this 
later, but it is unthinkable that any 
government would tolerate such condi- 
tions and claim to be the supreme power 
or the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Arkansas to 
— that 87,000 man-days of labor were 
ost? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, just at Cape 
Canaveral. One hundred and sixty-two 
thousand were lost at all of the bases, I 
believe, and approximately half of that 
amount was lost at Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If there had not been 
abject surrender to inordinate demands, 
would the number of days of work lost 
have been substantially decreased? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is hard to 
answer that question, for it is hard to 
estimate how obstinate these workers 
would have been or how much more un- 
patriotic than they have been they 
would have been if the Government had 
stood firm and had said it would not pay 
such unjustified amounts. In short, I 
do not know how much less patriotism 
would have been exhibited or demon- 
strated than what has already been 
demonstrated by their attitude of not 
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being concerned with getting the pro- 
gram moving and keeping it going and 
expediting it to an early conclusion. In 
other words, I do not know. But, again, 
I point out that I think the fault falls 
somewhat on our military, and in some 
instances, on the contractors, who, I be- 
lieve, yielded without any great struggle 
or resistance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
state again how many work stoppages 
there were? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. All together there 
were 327, over the period we have cov- 
ered. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. They dealt with this 
vital work, which is of such great im- 
portance to our country, did they not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, they occurred 
in the missile and the space program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The work stoppages 
occurred in connection with that pro- 
gram, did they? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, those are the 
work stoppages I have identified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator made 
some reference to connecting wires in 
a blockhouse. What type of equipment 
were they working on? Was this work 
on a missile? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. These block- 
houses are where they control the mis- 
siles, where all the equipment that 
launches a missile and guides it are. 
The blockhouse is where the men who 
actually launch a missile do their work 
and where they have their equipment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Arkansas made the statement that in 
one situation the work stoppages were 
deliberately effected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That was done for 
the purpose of creating a dire need and 
requiring overtime work. Will the Sen- 
ator discuss that in greater detail? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. Many of the 
work stoppages were work stoppages 
over a disputed jurisdiction, as I pointed 
out in regard to the manifold. We have 
all heard of manifold blessings, all our 
lives, and we often give thanks for mani- 
fold blessings, but I never heard of 
blessing a manifold until this incident 
occurred. 

I point out, that was a dispute be- 
tween unions. The construction union, 
which was on the job, said, “That mani- 
fold is a part of construction; therefore, 
we will not permit another union, which 
built it, to install it. Although the com- 
pany had working union men in another 
union who built it, we will not permit 
them to install it. We are going to tear 
up the pipe they put into the manifold, 
and then we will put it back in.” 

It was finally pointed out that to do 
what they suggested might injure the 
manifold or might damage it, and that 
they might not be able to put it back 
in to meet the requirements necessary 
to make it function properly. Then they 
devised the scheme of giving the thing 
a blessing and sitting down and forget- 
ting about the time which would have 
been necessary to do the work. It would 
have taken 10 hours, or 5 hours, or 15 
hours, whatever it was; I did not get the 
amount of time involved. The workers 
just sat down to draw their pay during 
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that period of time, and then let the 
blessed manifold go on into place. 

If that is not gouging, if that is not 
sandbagging, if that is not blackmail, 
if that is not hijacking, if that is not 
a form of robbery, if it is not the most 
sordid kind of extortion in the worst 
fashion against a government and 
against a people at a time and in a 
place and under circumstances when the 
only one on earth who would benefit from 
it is the enemy, who is determined to 
destroy us, I simply do not know what 
those terms are—what they mean. It 
is that serious. I do not know whether 
the American people will wake up to it 
or not. I do not know whether the Con- 
gress will meet its responsibility or not. 
I do not know. I hope it will. 

I do not care what executive order is 
issued and what no-strike pledge is given. 
I hope both of those things will be done, 
and I hope both will be effective in the 
situation, but I say to Senators that 
we shall not do right by the country or 
by the people if we permit such a situa- 
tion to occur again without it being a 
violation of the law of the land. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., Is the inference jus- 
tified and sound that the greater the 
delay and the greater the pay obtained, 
the larger was the receipt by the union 
under the 3-percent levy which was 
made? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Thatistrue. The 
union would receive more money from a 
pay check for double time than it would 
from a pay check for regular time. 

I will cite for the Senator another 
illustration of something which is going 
on to obtain double-time pay. It is not 
in the closing statement which I have 
read, but it will give an illustration. 

At times there would be two work 
shifts instead of three. The work shifts 
would start at noon and at midnight. 
The reason for starting the work shifts. 
at those times is that the union has a 
contract which provides that the regular 
work hours begin at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and expire at 4 o’clock, or 4:30, 
in the afternoon. Thus the workers 
would get regular pay only for the reg- 
ular work hours. The crew which went 
on duty at 12 o’clock noon would draw 
regular pay for the first 4 hours, and 
then time and a half, or in some cases 
double time, for the next 8 hours. Vice 
versa, the crew which went on duty at 
midnight would draw double time in 
some instances, or overtime for the first 
8 hours, and regular pay for the last 4 
hours. That was forced upon the Gov- 
ernment. There is no reason why three 
shifts could not have been provided, in 
my judgment, if the work needed to be 
done. 

Arother thing which is required is 9 
hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work, or at least 
9 hours’ work, with one hour presumed 
to take care of travel, no matter whether 
the workman lives close outside the 
gates at the cape, or some miles away. 

I have only touched upon some of the 
things involved. I did not have in mind 
doing other than presenting a brief 
summary for the REcorp. 

I think I may be speaking for a num- 
ber of other members of the committee 
with respect to the proposed legislation, 
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for I believe other members feel as I do, 
but whether they do or not, I wish to 
make my position clear. I could not sit 
quietly and let the Recorp close with- 
out, in a sense, standing up to be 
counted and to express my indignation, 
in this fashion pointing out that I am 
not only ready and willing to remedy the 
situation by legislation, but also that I 
hope to draft and to present proposed 
legislation for the consideration of my 
colleagues at a very early date. 

I think I should be derelict and com- 
pletely remiss in my duty as a Senator, 
entertaining the convictions I have 
about the situation, if I did not take 
affirmative action in that way, by the 
presentation of proposed legislation 
which I think is necessary to deal with 
the problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The proposed legisla- 
tion would prohibit work stoppages on 
important defense work, but would also 
substitute a mediation board to settle 
the disputes that might occur. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. In this country we do not tol- 
erate a man pointing a gun at another’s 
head to collect a debt. We provide a 
tribunal for wronged citizens to seek re- 
dress of their grievances. I do not know 
why our Government cannot provide 
some kind of tribunal—a board, commis- 
sion, or some other authority—that could 
resolve disputes arising between manage- 
ment and labor or between government 
and management or between govern- 
ment and labor, as the case may be, 
where work stoppages would impede, re- 
tard, hinder, or prevent this country 
from developing and maintaining what- 
ever is necessary to defend itself against 
totalitarian aggression, and to insure not 
only its survival, but the survival of free- 
dom throughout the world. I hate to 
think that my Government has become 
so impotent that it cannot take such 
action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I commend the 
Senator with all my heart, not only for 
going into the atrocious situation about 
which he has spoken, but for the position 
which he takes now and will take. I 
ask that he permit me to join in the 
introduction of the proposed legislation 
to which he has referred. 

I think we ought to remember that 
constantly throughout this period of 
time there has been legislation on the 
books under which the Nation, through 
action appropriately taken by national 
Officials, could have required 80-day 
cooling-off periods in such walkouts or 
strikes, and could have insisted that the 
work continue. 

I recall that on one occasion there was 
a strike at Oak Ridge, and the legislation 
to which I have referred was used. I 
recall other occasions when the applica- 
tion of that legislation was just as badly 
needed. One of these was the occasion 
‘the Senator has mentioned, which took 
place at Cape Canaveral last year. At 
that time, I called attention on the floor 
of the Senate with all the strength I 
could command to the need for such 
administrative action. No action of that 
sort was taken. I believe it will require 
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not only legislation, but some willingness 
on the part of officials charged with the 
responsibility—meaning both civil offi- 
cials and military officials—to keep these 
outrageous activities from continuing at 
the various defense bases. 

I hope the Senator will persist in 
bringing such proposed legislation to the 
floor of the Senate as promptly as pos- 
sible. I commend him on his endeavor, 
and ask that he add my name as a co- 
sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my friend 
from Florida, and I will be most happy 
to have him cosponsor the bill. 

I emphasize again that the foregoing 
closing statement in the series of hear- 
ings does not, by any means, cover all 
that the committee has exposed. The 
subcommittee also received evidence that 
certain companies at Cape Canaveral 
were charging Government contractors 
exorbitant rates for rental equipment 
tools. Inasmuch as cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts are involved, these excessive 
rates were ultimately paid by the Gov- 
ernment. 

These situations, therefore, are noth- 
ing more than a case of gouging the Gov- 
ernment. As I have referred to some of 
the other practices as gouging, I would 
also place this practice in the same cate- 
gory. Testimony revealed that tool 
rental companies were charging 300 per- 
cent, 400 percent, and sometimes 500 per- 
cent of the original cost of the equipment 
rented for comparatively short periods 
of time. At the end of the rental period 
the tools, of course, were returned to the 
rental company. These situations are 
permitted to exist because of the absence 
of an adequate cost surveillance program 
on the part of the Government prime 
contractors. These situations point up 
the necessity for close cost surveillance 
on cost-plus-fixed-fee-type contracts. 

In all the cases presented in hearings 
on wages paid, there was not a worker 
who did not exceed a salary of $221 week- 
ly, which is more than the salary and 
allowances paid to Comdr. Alan B. Shep- 
ard, the first American to make the flight 
into outer space. 

Two elevator operators at Vanden- 
berg Air Base, who are members of the 
Operating Engineer Unions, were paid 
$360 a week, including overtime. Think 
of that. With the shortage of work in 
this country, as claimed, and with high 
unemployment, there was never any ne- 
cessity for paying overtime, bringing 
earnings to $360 a week for an elevator 
operator. 

Truck drivers earned $324 a week. 
Warehouse clerks earned $262 a week. 
Common laborers at Vandenberg were 
found to be earning $287 a week for 
such unskilled chores as digging ditches 
and cleaning up around the premises. 
Those earnings are considerably more 
than the pay and allowances received by 
our astronauts, who are majors, lieu- 
tenants, colonels, and commanders. The 
earnings are more than those of full 
colonels who are in charge of missile 
programs. 

The top echelon of organized labor 
cannot escape blame for this deplorable 
situation. The labor leaders whose 
members were involved could have 
stopped these wildcat strikes and work 
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stoppages during the past 41% years. Al- 
most all international unions have the 
power under their constitutions to place 
under trusteeship any local that acts ir- 
responsibly. Moreover, labor leaders 
could have suspended union business 
agents who failed to require members to 
stay on the job. They could have 
warned rank-and-file members engag- 
ing in unauthorized strikes that they 
would be barred from obtaining jobs 
through union hiring halls if they act- 
ed irresponsibly and walked off the job 
and deliberately slowed down the work. 
All these stoppages, slowdowns, and 
overtime payments could have been pre- 
vented if top leaders had exercised the 
authority they have and had acted with 
resolution and purpose. 

A no-strike policy, applying to missile 
bases, was announced in February by 
C. J. Hagerty, president of the building 
and construction trade department, 
AFL-CIO. While this policy has had 
some beneficial effect, it has not 
done the job. Since that policy was an- 
nounced, a little more than 2 months 
ago, there have been 39 strikes on mis- 
Sile bases. Eight of these strikes were 
jurisdictional in nature. At least 5 of 
them came by the unions under the 
jurisdiction of those international 
unions that had given the no-strike 
pledge or announced the no-strike pol- 
icy. The trouble with the no-strike pol- 
icy is that it covers only 18 locals of the 
building trades unions, and has failed to 
touch upon the principal problem, juris- 
dictional disputes between the craft and 
industrial unions. Obviously this has 
proven inadequ-.te. More will be re- 
quired to stop these strikes and work 
stoppages. 

Mr. President, I received a letter this 
morning from a high school student in 
my State. I wish to read two paragraphs 
of it. I do not know how to answer the 
letter. Our students all over the coun- 
try and our young people generally are 
hearing of all these things, and they are 
reading of these conditions. They are 
beginning to wonder about it. This 
young lady wrote to me: 

Is Americanism dead? Why don’t more 
people care about our Government’s success 
or failure in affairs so important that they 
could destroy cur whole way of life? Is 
there nothing that those of us who still 
care can do about it? 

I would appreciate so much an answer to 
my questions as they lay heavy on my mind. 
I realize you are quite busy but as soon as 
you can write I would appreciate it very 
much. 


Mr. President, I ask my colleagues in 
the Senate to meditate upon this and, 
in view of the disclosures the committee 
has, made, in view of the impact the 
condition is having on our effort to sur- 
vive in our competition with the great- 
est enemy mankind has ever known on 
the face of the earth, and tell me how 
I can write to that high school student 
and give her and all other students and 
young people in the country the reassur- 
ance that people do care, that things 
are well with our country, and that 
American liberty and human freedom 
throughout the world is safe. I cannot 
do it. I cannot give her any such false 
reassurance, And neither can you. 


* 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published in the REcorD 
at the conclusion of my remarks some 
editorials which have appeared in some 
of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. I have noticed with some measure 
of disappointment that a few news- 
papers, supposedly leading newspapers, 
did not think the committee’s work and 
the disclosures it made very important 
and gave it very little news coverage. 
But others did and I hold in my hand 
some editorials from newspapers which 
recognized the gravity and importance 
of this problem and published these edi- 
torials, which I ask to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The list of the editorials is as follows: 

From the New York Times, dated May 
9, 1961, “Standstill in Space.” 

From the Miami News, by Victor Rie- 
sel, dated May 9, 1961, “Why We Were 
Second—Strike-Happy Unions.” 

From the Boston Herald, dated May 
9, 1961, “Bordering on Subversion.” 

From the Washington Daily News, 
dated April 27, 1961, ‘““Profiteering on De- 
fense.” 

From the Washington Star, dated 
May 10, 1961, “Missile Base Strikes.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, dated 
May 4, 1961, “End the Shameful Missile 
Base Strikes.” 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
dated April 28, 1961, “Union Gouging in 
Orbit.” 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 
dated April 30, 1961, “Strikes at Missile 
Bases—A Sordid Tale of Greed.” 

From the Commercial Appeal, of 
Memphis, Tenn., dated May 9, 1961, 
“End This Form of Treason.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
with respect to the no-strike pledges 
and administrative action, I entertain 
serious doubt that whatever administra- 
tive action is taken will be sufficient to 
provide a complete remedy. Nothing 
short of a law with teeth in it, one that 
can be enforced, will, in my judgment, 
meet the exigencies and dangers of this 
situation. 

In the meantime, the military services 
should start today—not tomorrow—to 
take affirmative, positive action wherever 
slowdowns, wildcat strikes, and flagrant 
low productivity are encountered. 

Their neutral and passive attitude in 
this crisis simply cannot be condoned. 
Persons who engage in wildcat strikes 
on these bases are endangering the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

Wherever these conditions are found, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of the Air Force, and the base com- 
manders should see to it that the security 
clearance badges are withdrawn from 
workers who put their personal greed 
ahead of the security of the Nation. 
These irresponsible men would then be 
barred from future work on missile 
bases. If workers knew that such firm 
action would be taken, we would soon 
See an end to some of these scandalous 
abuses, 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that if our Government has be- 
come so supine and impotent that it is 
either indifferent or powerless to prevent 
such flagrant imposition, extortion, and 
blackjack tactics on its defense con- 
struction projects, if it cannot and will 
not enact laws to stop these evil prac- 
tices which are undermining our na- 
tional strength and vitality, then our 
Republic is doomed and American lib- 
erty and freedom as we know it cannot 
long survive. 

I believe that Congress must act in 
this crisis. If it refuses to act and fails 
to meet the challenge, and if it does not 
pass legislation which will remedy this 
condition, it will be derelict in its solemn 
duty to the country and it will become, 
in my judgment, by its passiveness, in- 
difference, and inaction, a party to our 
Nation’s peril and possibly to its ulti- 
mate destruction. 

I hope Congress will act. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very glad that I 
have been here this afternoon to have 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. He always speaks with great 
conviction. The story he has told is a 
shameful story. Those who participat- 
ed in it have shown nothing but their 
own greed, and their record in this in- 
stance is devoid of patriotism and even 
decency. 

I should like to ask the Senator if this 
situation suggests that there is a deeper 
source. We have always wondered about 
the waste and lack of control in the 
Department of Defense. 

I am shifting somewhat from the 
charge the Senator has made against in- 
dividuals and unions. I must say that 
when the story is told, what has been 
done cannot be condoned. However, my 
question is whether this action suggests 
a more fundamental weakness elsewhere 
than in the Department of Defense to 
permit practices and waste of this kind, 
if they occurred, at a missile base, espe- 
cially the one which is most important. 
Is it possible that similar practices exist 
throughout the whole structure? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not wish to 
make accusations. These facts are, so 
far as I know, indisputable. At least one 
business manager, perhaps two, on the 
witness stand said, “I am ashamed of 
what is taking place.” When they were 
confronted with the evidence, they 
frankly admitted they were ashamed of 
what had taken place. 

It simply does not make sense for the 
Department of Defense, the organization 
on which we depend to protect us in the 
crucial time of war, to make surrender 
after surrender to inordinate demands 
which are made upon it in a defense pro- 
gram. 

I do not want to do anything which 
would not be right toward labor. When 
men work overtime, they are entitled to 
be paid for overtime. But a man who 
is working on a defense project has no 
right to slow down the work or has no 
right to walk off the job on a flimsy pre- 
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text, or no pretext at all, simply to bring 
pressure upon the employer for double 
time or time and one-half for overtime, ~ 
and thus increase the cost to the Gov- 
ernment, in order to meet the target 
date of the project. We failed to meet a 
target date which we had to beat Rus- 
sia. We cannot permit that to occur 
too often if we expect to win in this 
struggle for supremacy and survival. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We will not meet 
future target dates with a program op- 
erated like this one has been. This con- 
dition must be corrected if America is 
to be safe. We survive or we perish— 
the choice is ours. 

ExuHrsiT 1 
[From the Miami News, May 7, 1961] 


WuHy WE WERE SECOND—STRIKE-HAPPY 
UNIONS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

WaSHINGTON, D.C.—The inside story of 
why Commander Shepard was not the first 
man in space involves preposterous demands 
by local unions—and an Air Force surrender. 

Air Force brass entrusted with some of the 
man-in-space Mercury capsule production 
were bullied by a strike-happy union at Cape 
Canaveral. The Air Force turned tail. And 
one of its spokesmen told a capsule con- 
tractor—whose job it was to prepare com- 
munications systems between Commander 
Shepard and the ground—that the firm 
would not be “welcome” at the cape if the 
manufacturer did not play ball with the 
union. 

All the union wanted of the firm, the Ben- 
dix Radio Division of Towson, Md., was that 
cables already produced be destroyed and 
new ones be made up at the base by the local 
unionmen; and that tests already made of 
the communication and tracking system at 
the home factory be retested again at the 
cape; and that work which could be done on 
sensitive wiring connections five times as 
swiftly in Towson be done at Canaveral. 

This doubled the cost and increased the 
time needed for many Project Mercury op- 
erations. But E. W. Kiffmeyer, industrial 
relations chief at Patrick Air Force Base, 
surrendered to these demands and more, ac- 
cording to sworn testimony before the new 
McClellan committee. It was after such 
testimony that McCLELLAN angrily an- 
nounced that we’d have been up there be- 
fore the Russians, if not for union-made 
delays. 

When I asked the ever-crusading Senator 
just how much all this had cost the United 
States, his scorn matched his bitterness: 


NO MACHINE COULD DO IT 


“No calculating machine,” said the Sena- 
tor, “yet invented can ever figure the cost. 
Disrupted work backs up the line all the way 
to the source of supply. The days lost down 
there are just a slight beginning in the cost 
involved.” 

After the Bendix people were forced by the 
Air Force to knuckle down to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
local, the cost on some items, the corpora- 
tion figures, was fully 100 percent higher. 
This enforced surrender to the regional la- 
bor chief, Brother Palmer, provoked the Ben- 
dix firm into putting its anger into an offi- 
cial letter. 

The letter said, in effect, it was one hell 
of a way to buy labor peace. 

“Dear Mr, Kiffmeyer,” the letter said on 
May 20, 1960, “The Bendix Radio Division 
(of) Bendix Aviation Corp. is fully aware of 
the fact that Project Mercury is another im- 
portant effort on the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to preserve and enrich our democ- 
racy. We are proud to be a part of that 
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effort. We recognize the need for labor peace 
at Cape Canaveral and we have a sincere 
desire to cooperate with you in your efforts 
to have good labor relations at the Cape 
Canaveral Base. 

“But if labor peace at Cape Canaveral can 
only be achieved by sacrificing the rights 
which we and our employees (also union- 
ized—V.R.) have under the US. laws, it 
seems that we are losing the benefits of the 
same democracy that Project Mercury is in- 
tended to help preserve. For example, some 
trade unions are claiming the sole and ex- 
clusive right to perform any work at the 
Cape Canaveral Base.” 

This claim is being made by building and 
construction unions down below. But, as 
the letter points out, the Bendix contract 
was for “the purpose of tracking and com- 
municating with space vehicles.” 

Such equipment is in no way associated 
with the construction or even the operation 
of a building there. The Bendix material 
and systems are simply inside the apparatus 
as a telephone and its wires are inside a 
skyscraper. But the union insisted that its 
local people handle the wiring, though it 
could be done more efficiently and therefore 
more cheaply at the home factory. 

So the company, facing a united front of 
the Air Force and the local labor leadership, 
agreed to make it possible for the Florida 
union to unload, place, and anchor the 
equipment in the positions specified. There 
is more. But no sense in describing the 
technical operations. Suffice to report that 
after agreeing to all this, the company re- 
ceived a call from the Air Force. The union 
wanted more. Now it also wanted the right 
to string the wires between the control 
consoles. And would the company rush a 
man down. The union was set to strike the 
next day if it didn’t get what it wanted. The 
company dispatched its official, A. H. Bode, 
director of industrial relations. 

He met the Air Force official. They asked 
the union leader to come in. There were 
new concessions. The labor leader deigned 
to initial a letter of agreement. Then at 
last it was possible to rig up the communi- 
cations system over which Commander 
Shepard finally sang out, “What a beautiful 
view.” 

But what a dismal view earlier. 





[From the Boston Herald, May 9, 1961] 
BORDERING ON SUBVERSION 


“This situation borders to a degree on sub- 
version, does it not?” (Senator McCLELLAN 
on labor slowdowns and strikes at missile 
bases) 

Labor unionists at Cape Canaveral and 
other missile bases did not ask what they 
could do for their country—they asked what 
their country could do for them. 

And what they asked they got, by strikes 
and slowdowns. 

They got big pay, bigger pay in some cases 
than the Secretary of Defense. Wages of 
$450 to $500 a week were commonplace at 
Cape Canaveral. 

They got all kinds of make-work. Pipe- 
fitters sat idly at full pay for as long as it 
would take to disassemble preassembled 
manifolds and put them together again—the 
blessing of the manifold. 

They got hundreds of millions of dollars 
out of American taxpayers above what the 
work they did should have cost. 

And in getting ail this, they weakened 
American security and apparently cost us 
the crucial prestige of being first to put a 
man in orbit. 

This is a grim harvest that the McClellan 
labor-management subcommittee has reaped 
from its investigation of delays in the 
Nation’s missile programs. If this is a 
sample of America’s dedication to her own 
survival, our fate is sealed. Greed triumphs 
over patriotism, and her own citizens use 
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the country’s urgencies to extort special 
benefits. Some management has been guilty 
of this, too. 

Is this really a picture of America today? 

Surely it is not a picture of the workers 
themselves. These men cannot have worked 
on the Nation’s great undertakings of de- 
fense and space research without experienc- 
ing some of the thrill of that effort. These 
men must have exulted, as all exulted, when 
finally we put a man in space. 

What we see so bleakly in this labor pic- 
ture is the operation of our still undisci- 
plined and still uncontrolled competitive 
unionism. What one union gains must be 
matched by greater gains by every rival 
union, and every jurisdictional right must be 
jealously guarded and even expanded. 

Contractors on missile work were soft to 
union demands, ready to concede anything 
just to get the job done in time. The pick- 
ings were easy. 

What it was in missiles is what it has been 
in railroads, in steel, in automobiles, in the 
whole gamut of production—but in missiles 
the extortion was easier. 

If it borders on subversion in the case of 
missiles, does it not also border a little on 
subversion when the whole productive effort 
of the country is hampered by unwarranted 
union demands? 


[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 27, 
1961] 


PROFITEERING ON DEFENSE 


Anyone seriously concerned with common 
decency, never mind America’s military 
chances, must get a little sick at the 
stomach, reading the testimony before a 
congressional committee headed by Senator 
JOHN L, McCLELLAN. 

Through overtime devices pipefitters at 
one missile base have averaged more than 
$365 a week. Common laborers have been 
making up to $287. Pipefitters insisted on 
tearing apart factory assemblies for Titan 
missiles and putting them back together 
again. They agreed to let them alone when 
they were paid to stand idle for the esti- 
mated time it would take to do the job. 

Despite the urgency of the missile-install- 
ing job and despite the fat paychecks, there 
have been 327 strikes at 22 missile bases in 
the last 414 years, involving 162,872 lost 
man-days. 

A main cause of strikes appears to be 
quarrels over who gets the jobs. “Swag” 
might be a better term, considering that 
some of these workmen have drawn down 
more than the top boss of the defense ef- 
fort—the Secretary of Defense. 

It is interesting that this holdup, plus 
slowdown, isn’t a new thing. It has been 
going on more than 4 years and is worse 
this year than last. There is something 
seriously wrong with a system which permits 
this continued outrage without abrupt ac- 
tion. 

As the record of recent years shows, there 
is no lack of people ready and willing to rob 
and slight the Government—from common 
laborers to corporation executives. When 
the Government tolerates it, the Govern- 
ment must share the blame. 

The Labor Department has started an in- 
vestigation of the jurisdictional problem and, 
as Senator McCLELLAN observed, it was time. 
Purpose of the hearing is to determine 
whether legislation is needed to protect 
against strikes and excessive labor demands 
on defense projects. This need, it seems 
to us, is obvious. 


[From the Washington Star, May 10, 1961] 
MIssILE BASE STRIKES 


It is unconscionable that jurisdictional 
strikes, generally of the wildcat variety, 
should be tolerated in the construction of 
bases for our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. For this is a matter which bears di- 
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rectly upon the national security. The fact 
is, however, that many thousands of days 
have been lost to these strikes, not to men- 
tion the needless millions of dollars which 
have been added to the taxpayers’ bill. 

This is something which should be kept 
in perspective. It probably is true that con- 
struction difficulties—changes in base design 
required by missile modifications—have been 
responsible for more lost time than strikes, 
But these are difficulties which it may not 
be possible to avoid if the missile program 
and the base program are to be completed 
as quickly as possible. Certainly they are 
not in the same category as strikes and 
slowdowns over the issue of which union 
is to do what work. It probably also is 
true that some contractors, knowing that 
the extra cost can be passed on to the tax- 
payers, have yielded too readily to unwar- 
ranted union demands. But the temptation 
to avoid a strike, even by resort to what 
amounts to bribery, is strong. 

These jurisdictional fights have erupted 
mainly between locals of the building trades 
depaitment of the AFL-CIO and the federa- 
tion’s industrial union department. The 
responsible union leaders have tried to stop 
them, but have failed. Consequently, inter- 
vention at the governmental level has be- 
come necessary, and the indications are that 
the President, Defense Secretary McNamara 
and Labor Secretary Goldberg intend to move 
in. We hope that their efforts will be suc- 
cessful, but the history of executive action 
in problems of this kind hardly gives rise to 
optimism. 

If the danger which our country faces is 
as great as the President says, there is much 
merit, we think, to Senator McCCLELLAN’s pro- 
posal that Congress should act to outlaw 
strikes, especially jurisdictional strikes, on 
defense projects. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 4, 
1961] 


END THE SHAMEFUL MISSILE BASE STRIKES 


Testimony of Cape Canaveral union 
leaders before the McClellan Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee that they had tried 
to curb the wave of strikes that have helped 
to delay America’s great missile projects 
should not, it seems to us, be permitted to 
end there. 

It should prompt vigorous action by both 
Government and top labor agencies to pre- 
vent strikes at missile bases which, at a 
time when the Soviet Union is boasting 
loudly of its achievements in space, set up 
disastrous roadblocks to progress by the 
United States. 

Not all the hampering of our missile pro- 
grams has been caused, it is true, by labor 
troubles. There has been bungling by inept 
bureaucrats and a lack of speed and de- 
cisiveness on the part of some technological 
specialists. Yet the fact remains, as the 
union leaders told the McClellan committee, 
that over the past 444 years 108 strikes have 
occurred at Cape Canaveral, the large ma- 
jority due to jurisdictional disputes. 

Whatever the causes, these work stoppages 
have not only delayed operations on the mis- 
sile phases of this Nation’s defenses but have 
added immensely to costs. As a shocking 
instance, it was testified last week that 
plumbers and pipefitters at Cape Canaveral 
were paid $420 to $733 a week; one elec- 
trician $647 a week; ditch diggers up to 
$287 a week; elevator operators $360 and 
warehouse clerks $262. 

Part of this inflated pay was due to over- 
time resulting from delays caused by strikes. 
But part of the high pay also went for 
idling. In short, not only was work on vital 
defense essentials held up—also held up 
were the country’s taxpayers. 

Much to the point was Senator McCLEL- 
LAN’s comment to the union leaders that the 
strikes amounted to “trifling with the free- 
dom of children yet unborn” while the 
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United States is in a race with Russia for 
space supremacy and possibly for life itself. 

It seems to us about time that George 
Meany, Walter Reuther, James Carey, and 
other moguls of the AFL-CIO, along with 
Pentagon chiefs and expediters, take steps 
to insure the security of the United States 
against greedy, shortsighted employees at 
the missile bases who apparently don’t care 
whether this country survives or perishes. 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 28, 

1961] 


UNION GOUGING IN ORBIT 


The testimony on union practices at the 
Cape Canaveral and Vandenberg Air Base 
missile launching sites can’t be called in- 
credible because nobody disputes it. It is 
incontrovertible that the unions have, in 
these years of national peril, hampered 
missile development by means of strikes, 
slowdowns, and working at 20 to 30 percent 
of the efficiency expected of them. 

These tactics have been pursued in total 
disregard of patriotism or the national safety, 
solely in order to enforce an extortionate 
wage scale in a field that is vital to America’s 
survival. These scandalous practices have 
gone unhindered for years, with never a word 
of remonstrance from either the National 
Government or the central union adminis- 
tration. 

Only now that the story is coming out 
through the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee have the taxpayers be- 
come acquainted with the full details of 
what they are paying union racketeers to 
sabotage the Nation’s defenses. Among the 
facts are these: 

1. There have been 327 strikes or work 
stoppages since missile site construction be- 
gan in 1957, at a cost of 163,000 man-days. 

2. Workers have forced an abnormal 12- 
hour shift on contractors, rigging the start- 
ing time so that they collect the regular 
rate of pay the first 4 hours, time and a 
half the second 4 hours, and double over- 
time the last 4 hours. 

8. While Secretary of Defense McNamara is 
paid $480 a week, all 14 ironworkers at Cape 
Canaveral average between $520 and $611 a 
week. 

4. An apprentice electrician, brother-in- 
law of a union boss at Canaveral, collects 
$673 a week, equal to the salary of the Vice 
President of the United States. 

5. Another electrician at the cape has 
earned as high as $748 a week, more than 
the combined pay of Vice Admiral Rickover, 
developer of the nuclear submarine, and Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, space and rocket expert. 

6. Pay of plumbers and pipefitters ranges 
from $402 to $733 a week. Electricians aver- 
aged between $413 and $670 a week, 

7. Plumbers and pipefitters at Vandenberg 
base refused to handle manifolds that came 
assembled for installation in missiles. At 
first the so-called workmen were allowed to 
estimate the time it would require to assem- 
ble the mechanisms and were permitted to 
sit idle an equivalent time, starting at the 
manifolds, while drawing full pay. Now they 
have enforced delivery of the manifolds un- 
assembled. 

The chief of the racket at Canaveral is the 
local boss of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. He exercises control 
over 30 unions engaged at the missile base. 
It seems unlikely that the extortion against 
the taxpayers is permitted to operate mere- 
ly to enrich the rank-and-file workers. The 
committee should pursue the possibility of 
kickbacks. 

This disgusting business is to be read 
against the background of the platform pro- 
nouncement of President Kennedy’s New 
Frontier: 

“The right to a job requires * * * repeal 
of the antilabor excesses which have been 
written into our labor laws.” 
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The evidence from the missile sites points 
to the exact opposite. Far from compelling 
reasonable union practices, existing labor 
laws are so feeble and ineffective that union 
bosses have been freed of all restraint and 
are engaging in highway robbery against the 
Government itself. 

May we expect Mr. Kennedy to correct 
these abuses? Considering how deeply he is 
committed to the unions, we wonder how 
far he will go. 





New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 30, 1961] 

STRIKES AT MISSILE BAsES—A SORDID TALE OF 
GREED 


It’s a sordid tale of selfishness and greed 
the McClellan subcommittee has been un- 
folding in its hearings on missile base 
construction. 

These bases add up to one of the largest, 
most intricate and most demanding con- 
struction jobs in history. They are also one 
of the most pressingly urgent: without 
bases, the missiles might as well not be built, 
and the Nation’s stake in these missiles 
needs no reemphasis here. 

Testimony about actual weekly pay at con- 
struction sites has put the bases boondoggle 
in dramatic focus: $413 to $670 a week for 
electricians, $420 to $733 a week for plumbers 
and pipefitters—with taxpayers footing the 
bill. This included overtime at up to four 
times base pay. 

But the paychecks themselves were less a 
disgrace than the behavior of local unions. 
From the start of the base-building program 
through March 31, 1961, there were 327 major 
work stoppages at the 22 sites; in 1960 alone, 
84,000 man-days were lost through strikes. 
A lot of these were petty jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Some, according to documentary 
evidence produced by the subcommittee, 
were called to force agreements to pay un- 
necessary overtime. Construction has fallen 
months behind schedule. 

Union rules required workers at Vanden- 
berg and Cape Canaveral to tear apart mis- 
sile equipment already assembled at the fac- 
tories and put it back together again—all 
while the Nation waited for its defenses to 
be secure, and all at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Some workers got in the habit of simply 
calculating the time this silly featherbedding 
would take, then sitting idly beside the 
equipment until the time was up. “Bless- 
ing” the items, they called it. 

Labor hasn’t been the only cause of 
lagging progress and skyrocketing costs. Bad 
planning, divided authority and plain mis- 
management have contributed their share, 
as has the fact that the whole venture is an 
experiment with the untried. But the 
strikes, the frequent wildcat walkouts, the 
slowdowns and the featherbedding have been 
deliberate acts. There is a moral difference 
between the stupid and the venal. 

One witness said he thought it was more a 
matter of “personal greed” than of any lack 
of patriotism. This is an odd distinction. 
Caught as this Nation is in a race for sur- 
vival, any sabotage of so critical an element 
of its defense program for personal gain can 
hardly be squared with patriotism. 

On a national level, the AFL-CIO has 
called for an end to the work stoppages. 
But the call hasn’t worked. Only last week, 
4,000 workers went on strike at Atlas and 
Titan sites near Denver. If labor can’t police 
its own house where the national defense 
is at stake, it’s up to Congress. 


[From the 





[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, May 9, 1961] 
END THIs FoRM OF TREASON 
The War Labor Board method of short- 
circuiting outrageous gouging and work 
stoppages in this country’s missiles base 
program is being considered. 
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If President Kennedy and his advisers be- 
lieve that it has even half a chance of get- 
ting needed results let’s have it and fast. 

The situation has passed the point of out- 
rage and is becoming downright treason- 
able. Treason has many definitions and this 
one qualifies. 

These facts have been developed by the 
Senate Investigations Subcommittee: 

There have been 327 strikes at 22 missile 
bases in 414 years. 

One-third occurred at Cape Canaveral 
from which the United States belatedly 
launched its first man in space last week. 

The total of man-days lost was 162,872. 

Thirty unions were involved. 

These figures add to one of the chief rea- 
sons why a gap exists between the American 
and Soviet missile and space programs. If 
this isn’t treachery, what is? 

We have previously commented on the 
“revolting” spectacle of some workers get- 
ting as much as $700 a week and many get- 
ting between $500 and $600 a week. Vic- 
tor Riesel, one of our columnists, says that 
in checking missile base payrolls, “with no 
trouble at all you run into a blizzard of $250 
to $350 a week checks.” 

It is the taxpayer who gets gouged for 
this—for excessive costs stemming from 
jurisdictional stoppages and forced slow- 
downs. He gets hit two ways—in the 
pocketbook and from consequential weak- 
ening of his defense cover. 

The War Labor Board approach to end- 
ing an intolerable condition, actually con- 
stituting a threat to the Nation’s safety, 
would involve the setting up of a panel on 
which public representation would suffi- 
ciently outnumber labor and industry mem- 
bers to prevent panel deadlocks. 

Industries and unions engaged in missile 
base construction would be asked to make 
a@ no-strike pledge and every type of dis- 
agreement, frivolous and serious, would be 
submitted to the panel for settlement. Its 
decisions would prevail. Work would con- 
tinue at the bases while disputes were under 
consideration. 

If this method is not adopted another 
equally effective must be. Senator JoHN 
L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of the Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, is exploring the matter 
with Labor Secretary Goldberg. Whatever 
their conclusion, we hope Senator McC.LeL- 
LAN will not let it interfere with his an- 
nounced intention to sponsor legislation to 
curb strikes at defense installations. 

That is something the country should 
have had 20 years ago when it was trying 
to prepare to meet the Axis assault. It 
would have saved time and lives. 

Do readers recall the North American 
Aviation plant strike of that period? It was 
chiefly the result of the work of agents of 
the same enemy who now threatens our 
very existence—an enemy who is now im- 
measurably stronger and totally implacable 
and ruthless. 

No nation hoping to survive can afford the 
luxury of labor banditry in its missiles base 
programs. 


I thank the members of the press, 
who have supported the committee in 
this effort. The press has been cogni- 
zant of the tremendous task we have 
undertaken to perform and has given us 
its support in news column and edito- 
rials. The effort to correct this condi- 
tion is something which every loyal 
American should rally behind. 

Again I say: Congress should fulfill 
its responsibilities. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6518) 
making appropriations for the inter- 
American social and economic coopera- 
tion program and the Chilean recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 





“WHAT DOES MY FLAG MEAN TO 
ME?”—PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY 


Mry MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Harold Withnell, 
principal of the Yoncalla High School, 
Yoncalla, Oreg., enclosing a prize-win- 
ning essay entitled “What Does My Flag 
Mean to Me?” This essay was written 
by a student in the Yoncalla High School 
for the essay contest sponsored by the 
local American Legion post. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
essay be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, together 
with the letter from the principal of the 
Yoncalla High School. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and essay were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


YoncaLtta HicH ScHOOL, 
Yoncalla, Oreg., March 7, 1961. 
Hon. WaYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: A short time ago we held an essay 
contest sponsored by our local Legion post 
on the subject of What My Flag Means to 
Me and this is one of the prize-winning 
essays. 

It expresses a thought that I believe that 
all of us need to work on. I thought that 
you would like to have a copy of this stu- 
dent’s essay as it certainly brought to all 
of our minds that we can never be too 
vigilant on teaching the American ideals in 
our schools. I feel quite strongly about the 
matter and have worked in this high school 
for quite some time on the subject, but 
still here is one of our very best students 
bringing it to mind once more. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD WITHNELL, 
Principal. 


Wat Dors My Fiac MEAN TO ME? 


What does my flag mean to me? Will 
you consider my patriotic education neg- 
lected when I say that I feel very little 
concerning the flag? 

I had barely arrived in grade school when 
I had my first lesson in memory work. That 
lesson was the memorization of the Flag 
Salute. Memorization came easily, but the 
whys were not answered. Why do I pledge 
allegiance; what is indivisible; why don’t 
we say Amen at the end? 

When my grandparents, and even my par- 
ents, were growing up, the flag and flag 
ceremonies were an important part of their 
child and adulthood. Flags were displayed 
in church—one on either side of the altar; 
one waved from the top of the town hall. 
To them the Fourth of July was as im- 
portant as Christmas, but to me it is just 
a hot summer day. Flags flew unfurled on 
all occasions—the announcing of election 
day, the return of a soldier, war’s end. 

Please understand, I am not disloyal—I 
am proud of my country, of its symbols, 
of its people, but through neglect of im- 
portant emphasis, I have not derived the 
keen sense of importance the flag should 
Play. No longer do the two flags stand 
stately in my church; there is no flag on 
our town hall; and the Fourth of July and 
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Armistice Day are as any other. Oh, I stand 
when the Star Spangled Banner is played 
and when the flag is saluted; I place my hand 
over my heart and say the words, but I do 
it as the mass, and not as the individual. 

I hope never to witness war in any form, 
but I know that uniformed men, marching 
bands, and waving flags are inspirational. 
Can there be another way? Is it possible 
to return to the Independence Day feeling 
of a generation ago? Why can’t we say 
“amen” at the end of the Flag Salute? 
It is a prayer, a very fervent one and, as 
we all know, by men’s prayers, greatness is 
accomplished. 

To be inspired by a symbol of one’s coun- 
try, as was Francis Scott Key, is truly great- 
ness. From my generation may come an- 
other, if united we are one nation, under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
forall. Amen. 





FREEDOM AND THE UNIVERSITY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
Law Day Banquet at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., on April 28, 1961, 
Hon. JOHN BrapDEemas, a distinguished 
Representative in Congress from that 
State, delivered an inspiring address en- 
titled, “Freedom and the University in 
Latin America.” I was on the platform 
during the address. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address delivered by 
Representative Brapemas on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM AND THE UNIVERSITY IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


(An address by Representative JOHN 
BraDEMAS, of Indiana, at Law Day Banquet, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
April 28, 1961) 


Mr. Chairman, Dean Wallace, distinguished 
members of the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
members of the board of trustees of Indiana 
University, members of the faculty and stu- 
dent body, I am honored indeed to have been 
invited to address you on the occasion of 
Law Day, U.S.A. 

This is the first time I have had the op- 
portunity to speak at Indiana University and 
I am particularly proud to be here during 
the presidency of one of the most distin- 
guished leaders in American higher educa- 
tion and one of the outstanding citizens of 
our country, Dr. Herman B. Wells. 

Just a few days ago, in my own congres- 
sional district, I had the pleasure of sitting 
at breakfast on the campus of the University 
of Notre Dame as the guest of the president 
of that university, Father Theodore M. 
Hesburgh. Another of the guests at the 
breakfast, an official of one of the outstand- 
ing private foundations that deals with 
higher education in the United States, said 
then that there were all too few university 
presidents in the United States who could be 
described as genuine leaders in the world of 
higher education. 

He went on to say that the State of Indiana 
could take particular pride in the fact that 
all three presidents of our three largest 
universities were to be included among the 
select few who help mold and give direction 
to the course of higher education in the 
United States. He cited of course President 
Hesburgh of Notre Dame, President Hovde of 
Purdue University and President Wells. 

I am also honored by the opportunity to 
address an audience which contains members 
of the highest court ir our State as well as 
distinguished members of the Indiana Bar 
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and students of the law. I think you are all 
to be commended for your courage in invit- 
ing a nonlawyer to address a group of law- 
yers on the occasion of Law Day. 

April 1961 is certainly an appropriate time 
at which to discuss one of the chief purposes 
of ceremonies recognizing Law Day U.S.A.,, 
which is “To foster an increased respect for 
law, as an indispensable element in our 
national life.” 

Throughout the world today, we see the 
idea of the rule of law being ruthlessly 
challenged. Two examples serve to make 
my point. 

Our great ally in Western Europe, France, 
has been shaken this week by a revolt of 
some generals against the legitimately con- 
stituted authority of the Government of 
France. The generals sought, happily with- 
out success, to put themselves beyond the 
rule of law. 


MORSE WARNED ON CASTRO 


Just as dramatically, here in our own 
hemisphere Fidel Castro has made a mockery 
of legal institutions by erecting a Commu- 
nist-oriented dictatorship just 90 miles off 
the coast of our country. A few days ago at 
the law school on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame I was speaking with 
Senator WAYNE MokRsE of Oregon, who is the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
America of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and I was struck by the way in 
which Senator Morse related the abuse of 
law to the ascendancy of Fidel Castro. 

The Senator told me that very early in the 
Castro regime he warned that Castro would 
not be able to lead his country out of the 
Batista tyranny; worse, that he would crush 
democracy in Cuba. Senator Morse said he 
realized this would happen when Castro 
began to hold trials more in the spirit of the 
coliseum than the courtroom and to deal out 
firing squad justice. Castro in every way 
violated the procedural safeguards which we 
have come to associate with a country in 
which the individual citizen’s freedom is 
guaranteed under law. When procedural 
safeguards are destroyed, Senator Morsz 
concluded, it will not be long before the sub- 
stantive protections of democracy have gone 
down the drain. 


COMMUNISTS EAGER TO HELP 


I might add here that having rejected the 
traditional Western institutions of law and 
government, Castro developed no new ones 
of his own. He cynically turned to the 
Communists for ideas and for men and the 
commissars were eager to help. 

It is not, however, about the law directly 
that I plan to speak tonight, but about edu- 
cation, and not education in the United 
States but in Latin America. And neither 
the subject nor the lands, I suggest, are 
irrelevant to Law Day. 

Law does not develop in a vacuum. Legal 
institutions do not spring full-fashioned 
from men’s minds. The rule of law as we 
know it in the United States is based on & 
widespread sense of community among the 
citizens of our country. There is a generally 
shared agreement that it is better to resolve 
our differences by democratic methods, that 
is to say, by law. If the law is to prevail, 
there must be respect for law. 

This respect for law, this sense of com- 
munity, depends largely on the existence in 
a nation of social institutions and economic 
conditions which will unite the people and 
make possible the rule of law. In the United 
States these circumstances exist. 


UNIVERSITIES CALLED KEY 


To the south of us, it seems to me that 
the question of whether Latin American na- 
tions will continue to develop legal insti- 
tutions characteristic of free nations will 
depend upon their success in developing the 
economic and social institutions essential 
to a democracy. And I would argue strongly 
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that the universities of Latin America must 
show the way. 

The unhappy events in Cuba of the last 
few days have brought to bear with greater 
force than ever before on the consciousness 
of the American people the immense im- 
portance to our own country’s security of 
what happens in Latin America. 

A few days ago this week I returned from 
a trip to Argentina, one of the largest and 
most powerful countries of Latin America. 
The purpose of the visit, which my colleague 
Congressman ROBERT GIAImo, of Connecti- 
cut, also a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, and I paid to Argen- 
tina, was to look into the possibilities of 
increased cooperation between the United 
States and the countries of Latin America 
in the field of higher education. 


SHADOW OF CASTRO 


Our visit to Argentina convinced us both 
that the universities of Latin America are 
an indispensable key to achieving the eco- 
nomic development and social reform which 
these nations must have if they are to create 
democratic societies and free political insti- 
tutions that will endure. 

It is up to the universities of Latin Amer- 
ica to produce the engineers, the agricul- 
tural specialists and the technicians needed 
to fight hunger, poverty, and disease and 
move the Latin American economies into 
the 20th century. Otherwise, we can ex- 
pect to see Castro-like movements spread to 
other parts of Latin America. 

Congressman GiaImo and I also concluded 
that the United States can be of consider- 
able help in enabling the universities of 
Latin America to meet this formidable 
challenge. 

Because most of you are university stu- 
dents and soon to be lawyers, I think you 
will find it both interesting and helpful to 
understand something of the role of the 
university in the countries south of us. 

During our stay, most of which was in 
the city of Buenos Aires, we talked with 
hundreds of people, including the rectors of 
three universities, student groups, profes- 
sors, Argentine newspapermen, the only Ar- 
gentine Nobel Prize winner, top Argentine 
politicians, including the Minister of Edu- 
cation, President Arturo Frondizi of Argen- 
tina himself, and our own United States 
Ambassador and his staff. 

We discussed with all of these people the 
universities in Argentina and the problems 
that confront them. 

Let me at the outset make clear that there 
are significant and substantial differences 
between the university in the United States 
and the university in Latin America. I 
should like to analyze some of these differ- 
ences for you now, with particular reference 
to Argentina and our visit. 

First, Argentine universities are based on 
the Spanish tradition that universities play 
@ vital role in the life of the community. 


SPANISH TRADITION 


The Spanish university tradition was also 
highly aristocratic; universities were for the 
elite only. 

In the year 1918, however, shortly after the 
Bolshevik revolution, there took place in 
the early 17th century University of Cordoba 
what has come to be known as “La Reforma 
de Cordoba.” The central thrust of the re- 
form of Cordoba is best summed up by one 
of its early proponents who said, “The uni- 
versity is a republic of students.” 

The Cordoban reform represented a re- 
volt against control of the universities by 
the pro-Spanish aristocracy and a return to 
the medieval practice of student control of 
the university. 

La Reforma Universitaria can be summed 
up in the following way: 

Professors should no longer be hand- 
Picked by the aristocracy. There should be 
more direct contact between students and 
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professors. Compulsory attendance in 
classes should be abolished. Perhaps most 
important of all, students should be as- 
signed an important role in the governing 
of the university itself. 

All these demands were accompanied by 
a strongly anti-Yanqui declaration. 

Even today in Argentina and elsewhere 
in Latin America one encounters a division 
among university students and professors 
between the Reformistas and the anti- 
Reformistas. 


CRITICISM OF STUDENTS 


Certainly one of the chief criticisms of 
the university that we encountered during 
our visit to Latin America was that students 
have far too much to say about running it. 

The Reforma meant that students were 
to be seated on the governing bodies of the 
universities and thereon to help determine 
university policy. 

For example, students have one-fifth of 
the total membership of the governing coun- 
sel of each faculty and of the superior 
counsel of the University of Buenos Aires, 
with professors and alumni having a some- 
what larger percentage of votes. In other 
universities in Latin America, the students 
have as high as one-third of the votes on 
the governing bodies of each faculty and of 
the governing body of the entire university. 

This power means that students feel free 
on some occasions to make and break pro- 
fessors, to judge what research ought to be 
undertaken and what is most important, to 
pronounce themselves on university organi- 
zation and to take the university into na- 
tional politics whenever they feel like it. 


BIRTHPLACE OF FREEDOM 


Examples may often be cited of students 
ousting individual professors by the device 
of the strike. 

For example, a day or two after we arrived 
in Buenos Aires, Congressman GIarmmo and 
I flew with Ambassador Roy Rubottom of 
the United States to the city of Cordoba, the 
birthplace of the university reform move- 
ment to which I have been referring. The 
purpose of our visit to Cordoba was to dedi- 
cate a new Argentine-United States insti- 
tute for the study of English. During the 
day we paid a visit to the University of Cor- 
doba. We decided to visit the law school, 
where you law students will be interested 
to learn, all your fellow students of the law 
were on strike. As I recall, the dean had 
decided examinations were to occur some- 
what more frequently than before. 

We walked through the library and into a 
small room just off it which houses a bust 
and the papers and writings of the leading 
scholar-hero of the University of Cordoba. 
As we looked at the books, the large doors 
leading from the library into the room 
swung open and a group of 20 young people— 
whether they were students at the university 
or not is a matter of dispute—strode into 
the room. 

One of their number, a young man in his 
twenties, came up to Ambassador Rubot- 
tom, and in very strong and very rude Span- 
ish, boldly declared, “Senator Embajador, 
repudiamos el imperialismo norteamericano.” 

“We support Fidel Castro,” he said, as the 
group stomped out of the room, shouting 
“Cuba, Cuba,” showering us with mimeo- 
graphed sheets which, in extravagantly left- 
wing language, attacked the United States, 
all our recent Ambassadors to Argentina, 
John Foster Dulles and the United Fruit Co. 

The university authorities were of course 
greatly embarrassed by the event, and I think 
it would be most unfair to conclude from 
this incident that all or even a majority of 
Latin American university students are so 
hostile to the United States. But the in- 
cident does serve to dramatize the fact that 
many students do feel such an animosity 
toward the United States and, which is more 
to the point for my analysis here, that stu- 
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dents are far more likely to indulge in 
political demonstrations than they would be 
in our country. 

Many Argentines were astonished when I 
told them I often spoke on university 
campuses in the United States in order to 
urge American college students to take a 
more active interest in politics. No such 
admonition is necessary in Latin America. 

Another tenet of the university reform 
movement is that there shall be no tenure 
for professors but that they shall be elected 
periodically, for example, in some univer- 
sities, every 7 years. This requirement does 
not make for professors who speak out can- 
didly and clearly their views on controver- 
sial matters. 

In our conversations with university rec- 
tors and political leaders, we found sub- 
stantial differences on what the role of 
students should be, and of course the stu- 
dents themselves have their own views. 
Suffice it to say that many Argentine leaders 
feel that students have far too much power 
in the governing of the university and that 
this view clashes with that of the students 
themselves who feel that they have a right 
to such a4 voice. 


FEW FULL-TIME PROFESSORS 


One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting Latin American universities is the 
lack of full-time professors. The title of 
professor is one in very high esteem in Latin 
America and most of the people who hold it 
are professional people in their own right, 
lawyers or physicians, for example, who teach 
only part time at the university. The result 
of this “taxi professor” system is often a low 
standard of lectures and little attention to 
intensive research. 

They are called “taxi professors” not only 
because they travel to and from the uni- 
versities from their offices but also because 
their salaries sometimes pay little more than 
taxi fare. 

An analogous problem is that there are 
few full-time students because most of them 
must work in order to support themselves 
and there are few substantial scholarships 
available. 

I have spoken of the power of the students 
within the university, but in Argentina stu- 
dents also have considerable voice and in- 
fluence in national politics. 

Consider first the fact that voting is com- 
pulsory in Argentina; if you fail to vote, 
you are fined. Second, the legal voting age 
is 18 years. Then remember that many stu- 
dents do not regard the university primarily 
as a place of learning as we do in the United 
States, but rather as a springboard from 
which to vault into political life. 

Given these circumstances, the 55,000 to 
60,000 students (the estimates vary) at the 
University of Buenos Aires, in Argentina’s 
capital and largest city, must clearly be con- 
sidered a significant force in Argentine na- 
tional politics. In addition to being po- 
tential voters, and articulate ones, they all 
have mothers and fathers and sisters and 
brothers and cousins and uncles and aunts. 


FINANCIAL HELP REJECTED 


Argentina’s only Nobel Prize winner told 
us how student pressure had in some cases 
caused the university to refuse financial aid 
for certain programs because it came from 
the United States. 

Another problem with which those con- 
cerned to improve higher education in Latin 
America must necessarily deal is one not 
unknown to us in the United States right 
now, and that is the relation between church 
and state. In Argentina, and elsewhere in 
Latin America, the church-state issue often 
resolves itself into a feud between national 
universities, which are supported with public 
funds, and private universities, which in 
almost every case means Catholic universities. 

In some Latin American countries, such, 
as Chile, the Catholic university has high 
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scholastic standards and therefore exercises 
a@ beneficial influence on raising standards 
in the national universities. In Argentina, 
however, it has only been within the last 
3 years that Catholic universities have 
been permitted to grant degrees and they 
have therefore not represented any great in- 
fluence in determining academic standards. 
One of the problems that we in the United 
States who are interested in cooperating 
with Latin American educators must con- 
sider is whether or not, and to what extent, 
private universities should be assisted as 
distinguished from the national universities. 


UNIVERSITIES AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Now I have outlined for you some of the 
major differences between Argentine univer- 
sities and those in the United States. What 
I should now like to do is discuss with you 
what seems to me to be the highly signifi- 
cant, indeed essential, role which the Latin 
American university can play in moving 
those nations, economically and socially 
speaking, into the 20th century. 

Studies in recent years in the United 
States have shown that in our own country, 
the most important cause of rapid economic 
and technological growth has been highly 
trained and skilled human beings, rather 
than physical resources. This is a thesis 
which has been developed particularly by 
Prof. Theodore Schultz of the University of 
Chicago. 

This same thesis has been argued by 
former U.S. Senator William Benton of Con- 
necticut following his visit with Adlai 
Stevenson to Latin America last year. 

Senator Benton contends in the recently 
published report on “Cooperation for Prog- 
ress in Latin America” of the Committee on 
Economic Development that “the direct help 
the United States can give Latin America 
is not substantial at the lower economic 
levels.” Rather, suggests Senator Benton, 
and I am inclined to agree, what we must 
do is help develop a group of well-trained 
persons in the economic and technical fields, 
through emphasis on higher education. 

The Latin American universities them- 
selves must be built up. It is simply im- 
possible for us in the United States over 
a protracted period of time to serve as the 
postgraduate school for Latin Americans. Of 
course, we can train some and perhaps 
should train more Latin American students 
in the United States. In the long run, how- 
ever, only Latin American universities 
themselves can be expected to meet their 
national needs for training enough persons 
in what have been appropriately described 
as “the strategic fields.” The strategic 
fields are those that lead to rapid economic 
progress. As one American authority who 
has done a great deal of work in this area 
has put it, “We must help other countries 
build strong, indigenous institutions which 
can produce locally most of the technolo- 
gists and managers that developing coun- 
tries need in order to speed up their eco- 
nomic growth.” 

TOO MANY LAWYERS, TOO FEW AGRONOMISTS 

Let us look, for example, at the situation 
in Argentina. A recent student census at 
the University of Buenos Aires indicates 
that nearly 20 percent of the students were 
studying law while, in this great beef coun- 
try of the Western Hemisphere, only 2 per- 
cent of the students were studying agronomy 
and veterinary medicine. 

It is not that the Argentines are so liti- 
gious a people that the practice of law is such 
a major industry. Rather is it true that the 
heavy enrollments in law at Buenos Aires 
and in the law faculties of the other Latin 
American universities are evidence of deeply 
ingrained social attitudes. 

It is a legacy of the traditional Spanish 
view that the law is one of the old and 
honored professions and the lawyer can 
claim a superior place in society to that of 
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the engineer or the administrator or the 
technician. And also, for those who regard 
the university as an apprenticeship to poli- 
tics, the law school is an anteroom to power. 

So while Argentina is a land noted for the 
production of beef, it has lived in techno- 
logical isolation for the last 20 years in this 
field. The Argentines know little about 
genetics, fertility, supplementary feeding, 
artificial pastures, and land management. 

It is therefore not enough for us to pro- 
vide capital assistance to the nations of 
Latin America. They are in serious need of 
remedying their technical as well as their 
financial deficit. This is especially true in 
such fields as agricultural engineering, in- 
dustrial engineering, and economics. 

Here is a good example of what can be 
done. The University of Chicago contracted 
with the University of Santiago in Chile, 
operating with funds from the International 
Cooperation Administration, to send US. 
economics professors from Chicago to Chile 
to take the places of a number of Chilean 
students of economics who then came to the 
University of Chicago to take their docto- 
rates. Upon completion of their graduate 
studies, they returned to Chile, there to 
strengthen greatly the faculty of economics 
and indeed the teaching of economics 
throughout Chile generally. Until that time, 
I understand, the teaching of economics in 
Chile had been monopolized by the Marxists. 

In a few days, Congressman Grarmo and I 
hope to offer some specific recommendations 
to the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee on what the U.S. Government as well 
as American private foundations and uni- 
versities might do to help Latin American 
universities play their indispensable role in 
developing within their own countries groups 
of top technical and economic personnel. 

I do not here wish to suggest that we 
should ignore the nontechnical and nonsci- 
entific fields. But our resources are limited, 
and my own view is that emphasis should 
be given to assisting the Latin American 
universities to build up strong departments 
in those subjects which provide the greatest 
spur to economic and social development. 
A graduate school of agriculture, for ex- 
ample could mean a great incentive to im- 
proving agricultural productivity in Latin 
America. 

We may even decide to single universities 
out of three or four major countries, such 
as Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, and 
encourage their development as regional 
universities to which other Latin American 
nations may send their students without 
the language or cultural barriers which they 
encounter in the United States. 

We should, I repeat, strengthen these uni- 
versities in the strategic fields of engineering, 
industrial sciences and agriculture. 

In undertaking such a program of aiding 
Latin American higher education, we must, 
I think, keep in mind certain given facts. 

First, we must understand that we are not 
likely to change radically the present struc- 
ture of Latin American universities stem- 
ming from the Cordoban reform of 1918. 

Second, we shall have to realize that the 
way in which we give our help is often as 
important as how much we provide. The 
Latins to whom we spoke were extraordi- 
narily sensitive to receiving funds which 
they held to be directly from the Government 
of the United States, especially those that 
could be ascribed to our Department of 
State. This means that private foundations, 
some of which, such as the Ford and Rocke- 
feller Foundations, have already done an 
extraordinarily useful job in developing Latin 
American universities, can play an even more 
fruitful role in the future. 

It is my own view that private business in 
the United States might well give considera- 
tion to helping some of the universities in 
Latin America, especially those private firms 
that have enterprises in Latin America and, 
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therefore, may feel some particular sense of 
social responsibility. Such help might also 
give impetus to the development in the 
other nations of the Western Hemisphere of 
private philanthropy from Latin Americans 
themselves to their own universities, a tradi- 
tion which is now sadly lacking. 


SOME PROGRESS IN ARGENTINE UNIVERSITIES 

One authority with whom I spoke about 
the plight of Latin American universities 
warned me that significant progress was 
being made in Argentina and that the pic- 
ture was not all black. 

My acquaintance, who has spent many 
years in Latin America, told me of some of 
the victories that have been won by the rec- 
tor of the University of Buenos Aires, Dr, 
Risieri Frondizi. Although Dr. Frondizi hap- 
pens to be the brother of the President of 
Argentina, Arturo Frondizi, the President did 
not appoint him rector and the two are 
strongly at odds on a number of matters. 

Rector Frondizi, for example, has begun 
to break down the system of jealously auton- 
omous faculties, by which I mean he is 
seeking to end the present tradition of pro- 
hibiting, within the same university, the 
transfer of credits from one faculty or col- 
lege to another. 

Frondizi has won the acceptance by nearly 
every group within the university of the 
proposition that full-time professors with 
good pay are essential, and he is making some 
headway in translating this ideal into reality. 

Dr. Frondizi has also urged that more stu- 
dent scholarships be provided, a relatively 
recent innovation. 

Since 1958 there has been no intervention 
by the government in the running of the 
university, a signal achievement, and the 
universities in Argentina can now be con- 
sidered autonomous. During the Peron dic- 
tatorship, the Government used the univer- 
sity as an instrument of its purposes. 

Finally, Rector Frondizi has breached the 
isolationism of the university. The Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires has accepted both Gov- 
ernment and foundation aid from the United 
States. 

I should make clear that all these gains 
have been made in the last 3 years, and that 
they are gains away from the traditional 
Spanish aristocratic attitude toward a more 
scientific, 20th century idea of a university. 

These signs of progress, and they are not 
the only ones that could be cited, offer hope 
that Latin American university leaders are 
trying manfully to build 20th century insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

That we in the United States should in 
every appropriate way encourage their ef- 
forts seems to me clear. As President Ken- 
nedy said in his magnificent address of March 
13 calling for an “alliance for progress”: 
“Our hemisphere’s mission is not yet com- 
plete. For our unfulfilled task is to demon- 
strate to the entire world that man’s unsatis- 
fied aspiration for economic progress and 
social justice can best be achieved by freemen 
working within a framework of democratic 
institutions.” 

KENNEDY ASKS DECADE OF PROGRESS 

Just this week the House of Represent- 
atives voted to appropriate $500 million to 
support President Kennedy’s program for 
stimulating economic and social development 
in Latin America. Among the 10 points the 
President urged for a decade of democratic 
progress were proposals for helping strength- 
en Latin American universities in what I 
have earlier called the strategic fields. 

The President told the Latin American 
diplomats gathered at the White House last 
month, “We must rapidly expand the train- 
ing of those needed to man the economies 
of rapidly developing countries. This means 
expanded universities, graduate schools, and 
research institutes.” 
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“With steps such as these,” concluded the 
President, ‘‘we propose to complete the revo- 
lution of the Americas—to build a hemi- 
sphere where all men can hope for the same 
high standard of living—and all can live 
out their lives in dignity and in freedom.” 

But President Kennedy was careful to tell 
the Latin American nations that “to achieve 
this goal, political freedom must accompany 
material progress,” that “our alliance for 
progress is an alliance of free governments” 
and that “it must work to eliminate tyranny 
from a hemisphere in which it has no right- 
ful place.” 

From what the President has said, and 
from my own observations, I think there are 
two lessons we should have in mind about 
Latin America. One of the lessons is for us 
in the United States to learn and the other 
is for the Latin Americans. 

The Latins should not try to delude 
themselves, as the President warned bluntly 
in his speech last week on the Cuban situa- 
tion, that they can flirt with communism 
and expect to survive as free nations. 
Those Latin American political leaders who 
believe they can cooperate with the Com- 
munists and maintain their own freedom 
and their nation’s ought to turn their eyes 
to Castro’s police state in their own back- 
yard. 

We in the United States, on the other 
hand, should be cautious of branding every 
movement which presses for social and eco- 
nomic reform in Latin America as a “Com- 
munist-inspired” operation. We must learn 
to distinguish. And we must also remem- 
ber that the rhetoric of Spanish-speaking 
politicians is more florid than ours. 

You are students of the law gathered to 
recognize the contribution which the law 
makes to the life of our country and of the 
world. The national theme of Law Day 
this year is “World Peace Through Law.” 
Now I have never been an advocate of that 
school of thought which holds that if only 
we erect appropriate legal institutions 
within a country or if we write the correct 
sort of constitution for a federation of na- 
tions, peace is likely to follow, either do- 
mestic or international. 

Law develops upon the basis of a sense 
of community both within a country and 
among nations. Where there are poverty, 
hunger and disease, it is unlikely that such 
& sense of community will develop and 
therefore most unlikely that the legal in- 
stitutions which we identify with political 
freedom will develop either. 

If therefore we are to build the peace we 
all so earnestly desire and yet maintain the 
freedom of which the rule of law is both a 
symbol and a bulwark, we must begin here 
at home. 

We must continue to work for economic 
and social progress for our own citizens. 

s And we must, as President Kennedy said, 

again transform the American continents 
into a vast crucible of revolutionary ideas 
and efforts—a tribute to the power of the 
creative energies of freemen—an example 
to all the world that liberty and progress 
walk hand in hand.” 





TEMPORARY RELEASE AND APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF POOLED ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 1372. The amendments 
are minor. The bill is practically the 
Same as that passed by the House. 

One amendment is to strike out “re- 
mains” and insert in lieu thereof “may 
remain”; the other amendment provides 
for the 3-year period which exists with 
respect to other agricultural crops. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1372) 
to authorize the temporary release and 
reapportionment of pooled acreage allot- 
ments, which were, on page 1, line 6, 
after “the”, where it appears the first 
time, insert “3-year”, and in line 6, strike 
out “remains” and insert ‘“‘may remain”. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, has the 
action which the Senator from South 
Carolina proposes been cleared by the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It has not been 
cleared by speaking to him, but I can- 
not believe that he would object to strik- 
ing out “remains” and inserting “may 
remain.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Neither doI; but before 
such action is taken, I hope that some- 
one on the minority side might pass on 
the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 





WORK STOPPAGES AT MISSILE 
BASES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, speaking 
as the ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Permanent Committee on In- 
vestigations, first I desire to emphasize a 
point which was alluded to in the ad- 
dress just made by the chairman of the 
committee. I think it needs to be re- 
emphasized because of conditions which 
are continuing to be developed in the 
area of the chairman’s discussion. It 
is true that temporarily the committee’s 
hearings have been suspended. How- 
ever, I think it should be clearly under- 
stood by all concerned that the investi- 
gations have not been suspended or 
concluded. We have currently before us 
new and startling cases which have come 
to light during the course of the very 
hearings which have been held in order 
to take corrective action against inci- 
dents which have occurred in the past. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska, a member of the committee 
who has been diligent in his attendance 
and penetrating with his questions. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota may 
yield to me without losing his right to 
the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield only for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Were not the hearings 
suspended only because of the interest 
shown by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. MUNDT. So I understand. 

Mr. CURTIS. The picture is as bad 
as the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas stated; perhaps worse. We are 
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concerned now with whether this is a 
request made in good faith on the part 
of the administration and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If they are unable to 
remedy the condition by executive ac- 
tion, then the test will be what will 
happen to legislation which is proposed 
to be introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. MUNDT. While I am hopeful, as 
the chairman has expressed his hope, 
that the Secretary of Labor will take 
steps which will succeed in correcting 
the situation at Cape Canaveral and 
other missile bases, I do not believe 
either that he can or that he will make 
recommendations which will be specific 
and binding enough to solve the prob- 
lem. I doubt whether he has the au- 
thority to go beyond certain stipula- 
tions, which are now cloudy, under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. I doubt that he will 
make recommendations which will be 
firm enough and specific enough to cor- 
rect the condition. 

I think perhaps the Secretary of De- 
fense, if he will interest himself in the 
problem, has plenary authority in this 
direction, which by insistence on per- 
formance or in precontractual arrange- 
ments might be able to prevent a recur- 
rence, at least, in any new contracts or 
new endeavors or new construction tak- 
ing place on missile bases. 

Mr. CURTIS The committee took 
much testimony to the effect that one 
union, in particular, would put up a 
sign such as “Iron Workers Not Working 
Today.” ‘Then perhaps 25 or 26 crafts 
would refuse to go on the job and work. 
That created the problem of common 
situs picketing, which is outlawed by the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 

If the Secretary of Labor is sincere, 
one of the things he could do would be 
to withdraw the administration’s request 
to legalize common situs picketing, be- 
cause the approval of common situs 
picketing would legalize one of the prin- 
cipal abuses which was found at Cape 
Canaveral. 

Mr. MUNDT. That was one of the 
reasons why I rose to emphasize the 
point that this investigation has not 
been concluded. The hearings are in a 
status of suspense, but the investigation 
is going forward, because I share with 
my colleagues the skepticism as to 
whether the Secretary of Labor will take 
action sufficiently specific and _ suf- 
ficiently firm to correct the abuses. I 
also share with the Senator from Ne- 
braska and with the chairman of the 
committee the conviction that before 
this session of Congress adjourns, Con- 
gress should pass legislation which will 
specifically meet problems of the kind 
we are discussing in connection with the 
report made this afternoon. 

The Senator from Nebraska served for 
more than 30 months with us on the 
Select Committee To Investigate Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of which I was vice chair- 
man and that work was antecedent to 
the present investigation and the pres- 
ent authority, which I think the Senate 
yery wisely reposed in the committee 
making this investigation, thus amplify- 
ing our authority, so as to permit us to 
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make this investigation and report; and 
the Senator from Nebraska knows that 
there is nothing particularly new or 
novel about slowdowns and common 
situs picketing, except in this instance 
it struck at the very heart of our secu- 
rity, because it struck at the missile con- 
struction program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that one 
of the most disheartening things ex- 

rienced at the hearing not only was 
the callousness and greed of those con- 
ducting the slowdowns, the walkouts, 
and the work stoppages, but also the 
silence and the inaction and the passive 
attitude—which have been referred to 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee—of the Government officials 
who were there? Is it not also true that 
one of the first constructive moves to 
protect the taxpayers and to speed up 
the program was instituted by private 
enterprise? I refer to Convair’s cost 
surveillance program, which it instituted 
in order to prevent some of the slow- 
downs, stoppages, and gouging by in- 
dividuals there, including excessive 
charges for the rental of equipment. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct; and a 
little later in my remarks I expect to 
allude to some of the constructive sug- 
gestions which came from Convair, Boe- 
ing, and other responsible contractors 
there, who sought to do something 
salutary about that situation. 

Illustrative of the point to which the 
Senator from Nebraska has referred, I 
state that, for some reason or other, 
there has not been an animated or an 
ageressive attitude by the Department 
of Defense, in an endeavor to correct 
the situation, as disclosed by the star- 
tling testimony given by Ewell H. Hodge, 
formerly an Air Force contracting officer 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base. He 
testified that as jobs neared their end, 
he noted attempts by various means to 
prolong the jobs. He noted such in- 
stances in connection with what were 
called first check-out on equipment. 
On the first check-out, the equipment 
worked perfectly; but then, for some 
mysterious reason, the union insisted 
on a second check-out; and, for some 
strange reason which no one could de- 
tect, on the second check-out the equip- 
ment did not work correctly; so the 
check-outs and refinements were pro- 
longed. Ultimately Mr. Hodge resigned 
his position; and he said he resigned 
because of a “lack of support of the con- 
tracting officer’s position”’—a lack of 
support by the officials in charge, and 
including, perhaps, a lack of support by 
someone at the Pentagon—and a lack 
of determination to stop such inordinate 
delays. 

So I hope the Secretary of Defense 
will step into the picture, and will use 
his great power and, now that the facts 
have been disclosed, will see to it that at 
least the new contracts contain provi- 
sions which will eliminate the kind of 
skulduggery we have been discussing this 
afternoon. 
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Furthermore, Mr. President, the end 
is not yet in sight. Near the end of our 
recent hearings, a new situation bobbed 
up at Malmstrom Air Force Base, in 
Montana, under a contract dated March 
18, between the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the 
Montana Line Contractors Association. 
That situation is no better or no worse 
than those which have been developing 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base and at 
Lowry and at Cape Canaveral, but it 
indicates that, as yet, neither the De- 
partment of Defense nor any other in- 
strumentality of our Government—in- 
cluding the Secretary of Labor—has 
taken action to keep the taxpayers from 
being gouged so unconscionably. 

According to the contract signed 
March 18 in Montana, while our investi- 
gation and hearings were underway, 
foremen and cable splicers will receive 
$4.35 an hour on isolated projects— 
mamely, dams, powerhouses, airbases, 
and missile bases; but, according to an- 
other schedule, the same kind of elec- 
trician, doing the same kind of work, 
would receive only $3.75 an hour for 
work done elsewhere—which would 
cover most of the line construction work 
and the commercial construction in 
Montana. Journeymen linemen will re- 
ceive $4.10 an hour for work done at 
missile bases, where Uncle Sam pays the 
freight; but they are to receive $3.50 an 
hour for work done elsewhere. 

However, Mr. President, it is interest- 
ing to note that the isolated area of 
Malstrom Air Force Base is only ap- 
proximately 5 miles from the city of 
Great Falls, Mont. It is also important 
to note the fact that craft electricians 
receive varying rates of travel pay, 
ranging up to $8.40 a day. They must 
ride in rather plush circumstances, in 
order to get that much pay to go 5 
miles out and 5 miles back; but they 
receive that much travel pay because 
they are covered by the part of the con- 
tract which seems to have included the 
post offices at Billings, Helena, and 
Glasgow, Mont., as the respective focal 
points, instead of Great Falls, which is 
only 5 miles away from the Air Force 
base itself. 

All that is bad enough; but we also 
have an instance which involves the 
Duvall Engineering Co., in Florida—a 
concern whose supervisory employees 
were convicted in the courts, after being 
charged with gouging the public uncon- 
scionably, in connection with construc- 
tion work which that firm did. The 
Governor of Florida has, under his au- 
thority, banned that concern from ob- 
taining further State business until and 
unless its record is purged of wrong- 
doing. However, we find that the De- 
partment of Defense granted a contract 
to that firm, even after it had been 
banned from doing business with the 
State of Florida. 

Mr. President, someone must call a 
stop to such things. Action by the Con- 
gress cannot come fast enough. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the Secretary 
of Defense should devote his great 
talents and his great authority to tak- 
ing—and taking now—the necessary 
steps; so should the Secretary of Labor. 
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I believe that the Defense Department 
contract officers also can show a little 
more stamina in this area and in this 
field of activity. 

Mr. President, while I view with favor 
any action which would tend to result 
in the establishment of new criteria in 
connection with these matters, in an 
endeavor to prevent such inordinate pay- 
ments to the members of craft unions 
and industrial unions and also to non- 
union workers, I still do not believe that 
the issuance of new criteria by the Secre- 
tary of Labor will suffice. The Con- 
gress itself must act in connection with 
this situation. The Secretary of Labor 
can, and should, take steps to correct the 
situation now, and the Secretary of De- 
fense himself should take similar steps 
this very week. I also believe that the 
Congress itself should proceed to close 
the door to such practices of sandbag- 
ging the taxpayers, with the result of 
weakening our internal security. For 
instance, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has pointed out, under such a 
system the craft union workers do not 
obtain the security clearance at the base 
that the industrial union workers are re- 
quired to procure. Moreover, all should 
bear in mind that improved practices in 
this connection will result in faster and 
cheaper programs of national defense. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not incumbent 
upon the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Labor, after they have gone 
as far as they can to correct this situ- 
ation and cannot completely cure it, to 
come to the Congress and immediately 
ask for the necessary legislative tools or 
necessary laws, so that this shameful 
practice can come to an end? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is, but since 
they have waited so long and have been 
so tardy in action, it is incumbent on 
our committee to go into session and to 
evolve legis!ation which we can in turn 
hand to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Having had the testi- 
mony indicating the need for fast action 
in our committee, we must ask the es- 
sential and pertinent legislative com- 
mittee to bring the legislation from that 
committee to the floor of the Senate for 
fast action. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator, but I think we should 
make it clear that the executive depart- 
ments should not use this promise of 
action as a means of ending the hearings 
and delaying or preventing passage of 
legislation. 

However, is it not true that while some 
87,000 or 90,000 man-days were lost at 
Cape Canaveral, that is only a part of 
the story? The testimony indicated 
that every work stoppage, even of half 
a day, set in motion a chain reaction of 
delays, because one step or experiment 
depended on another, and so there is no 
way of measuring the total delay in our 
missile program brought about by this 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
I think he is also correct when he im- 
plies that the work of our committee has 
not concluded. We have not finished 
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the job. I think we should continue to 
resolve whatever issue was pending, go 
into executive session, and try to draft 
necessary legislation, in an attempt to 
meet this particular problem. While we 
have no legislative jurisdiction in this 
field, we have the evidence necessary to 
tailor the legislation to meet this prob- 
lem. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was first enacted 
in 1931, and subsequently amended in 
1935 and 1940. It is applicable to con- 
tracts in excess of $2,000, to which the 
United States is a party, for construc- 
tion, alteration, and/or repair, including 
painting and redecorating, of public 
buildings and public works, requiring 
the employment of laborers and me- 
chanics. Its primary purpose is to set 
forth the minimum wages that may be 
paid to each classification of laborers or 
mechanics who perform work which 
comes within the scope of the act. The 
act, of course, does not require that such 
work be performed only by regular con- 
struction-type contractors, and it does 
not give unions sole jurisdiction over 
such work. 

This I should repeat, because there 
seems to be some illusion in some quar- 
ters that that is so, but the Davis-Bacon 
Act does not give unions exclusive juris- 
diction over that work. 

If the Secretary of Labor merely issues 
new criteria in the field of “construc- 
tion,” as stated in the act, it is safe to 
assume that the act continues to express 
the intention of Congress, even in the 
light of technological advancements in 
the missile field, which I do not believe 
is actually the case. Furthermore, there 
already are in existence volumes of rul- 
ings, interpretations, and findings that 
have been developed by the Labor De- 
partment. These include rulings on the 
Davis-Bacon Act in the field of atomic 
energy. It might be said that this es- 
tablishes a great deal of precedent upon 
which to base subsequent rulings, but 
those who are working directly in this 
field tell me that it has only served, as 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] said in posing a question in our 
recent hearings, to “compound the con- 
fusion.” In addition, new criteria will 
still take a great deal of our vital time 
before they are completely interpreted. 
Therefore, while they are a step in the 
right direction, I believe that we should 
go further, and that the Congress should 
enact amendatory legislation to the 
Davis-Bacon Act, spelling out specifical- 
ly those areas, and covering specifically 
the all-important missile field. 

I am inclined to agree with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian] 
that the Congress should find a way to 
outlaw strikes and work stoppages on 
Government defense contracts, especially 
as they concern the vital missile pro- 
gram. I am not confident that the pro- 
posed executive order alone would do 
this, although, of course, I have not had 
occasion as yet to see such an order. I 
hope it will be forthcoming before the 
end of the week. 

A news story in yesterday’s paper con- 
cerning General Electric in Philadelphia 
indicates that these strikes and slow- 
downs are still continuing, and it is read- 
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ily discernible that something must be 
done to remedy such situations. 

I read a headline, “$25 Million Proj- 
ect—Philly Strike Hits Missile Program.” 
The article begins with the words: 

Another construction union strike—this 
one in Philadelphia—has hit the Nation’s 
missile-space effort. 


This was only yesterday, after it had 
been announced we had suspended our 
hearings. I hope these people will real- 
ize that we have not suspended our in- 
vestigation, and they may very well come 
in the purview of the resumed hearings. 

I continue to read from that article: 

Picketing by 30 members of the Operating 
Engineers Union, according to information 
here, has halted all work on a $25 million 
project which includes the free world’s most 
advanced device for testing space vehicles. 

As of last night, 800 other building trades 
workers had been off the job since Monday 
morning because of the engineers’ picket 
line. 


I reiterate the question of the chair- 
man: Is our Government entirely impo- 
tent? Is there not someone in the ex- 
ecutive department, somewhere, willing 
to take a step now to at least close the 
gate a little, until Congress has time to 
act? I can think of no challenge before 
Congress today on which we could act 
more expeditiously and do something ef- 
fective to protect our security at a time 
when it is being sabotaged by activities 
of this type. 

In general, I feel that any action to be 
taken in this direction should include 
provisions to the effect that any labor 
disputes and/or grievances must be de- 
cided on the spot, with dispatch. While 
the initial decision by the neutral per- 
son so designated could be appealed or 
reviewed, I believe that such a decision 
should remain in force pending the ap- 
peal, and that the results of the appeal 
should not be retroactive. It would be 
incumbent upon the one making the de- 
cision, to base his decision on how the 
work could be advanced with the great- 
est efficiency in terms of man-hours, 
time, and money. Enforcement provi- 
sions should also be included so that the 
initial, and reviewed, decision would 
have some “teeth” and binding effect. 

Returning to the subject of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, at the time of its enactment 
in 1931, “public works” consisted pri- 
marily of roads, dams, public buildings, 
jails, schoolhouses, and work of that 
kind, which long have been recognized 
as work areas for the construction 
trades. However, such things as inter- 
continental ballistic missile weapons 
systems were unknown. It is straining 
an interpretation to say that Congress 
intended that the term “construction” 
should be applied, therefore, to work 
such as installing a highly technical 
weapons system, with all of its maze of 
electronics, or to the equally technical 
ground-support equipment, considering 
the infinitely complicated nature of that 
work, the variety of coordinated skills 
needed to accomplish it, and the com- 
plete dissimilarity between public works 
in 1931 and public works as they exist 
today, if indeed we are going to classify 
the building and testing of missiles as a 
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public works project, as some of the 
union leaders insist on doing. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe 
that the act, which our hearings showed 
some people were only too anxious to 
interpret to include not only the instal- 
lation of a missile system manufactured 
in an industrial plant but also the com- 
ponents of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile system, as being “construction,” 
should be updated so as to redefine 
either “construction” or “public works,” 
or both, so as to more realistically deter- 
mine and distinguish between the con- 
struction of a public work and the in- 
stallation and operation of equipment 
which is not an integral part of the 
facility. 

While I believe that this should re- 
quire some study, I might just pose, by 
way of illustration, how the term “pub- 
lic works” as used in the act might be 
redefined: 

Whenever used in this act, the term “pub- 
lic work” means permanent structural im- 
provement of a piece of real estate owned 
and operated by the Government of the 
United States such as a bridge, dam, or 
fortress, but shall not incldue removabie 
equipment such as ordnance, machinery, 
ground control, ground support or commu- 
nications systems—even the word “missile” 
or “missile and its ground support systems” 
or some such, could be spelled out—even 
though such equipment may by attachment 
to the permanent structure, have become a 
fixture under ordinary rules of the law of 
property, and irrespective of whether the in- 
stallation, assembly, repair or alteration of 
such equipment is performed at the site of 
the public work. 


Another definition, that of “construc- 
tion,” which the chairman of the com- 
mittee used during the hearings, is also 
quite similar in effect. It was: 

If what is being done becomes real estate 
and would be conveyed or transferred by 
deed of conveyance conveying title to the 
land and all appurtenances there and to 
belonging, this would be considered as “con- 
struction.” If it is something being in- 
stalled, it can be removed whenever the 
tenant walked out, it is not “construction.” 


In checking this proposal with some 
distinguished witnesses who appeared 
before our committee from Convair, 
from Boeing, and from Martin, it was 
learned they felt that the definition 
which the chairman suggested was not 
comprehensive enough and not inclusive 
enough, and that we should spell out the 
terms of the legislation so clearly that 
even Philadelphia lawyers could not dis- 
agree about the content. 

Some of the union leaders who ap- 
peared at the hearings said this would 
be helpful to them in efforts to make 
their men understand where a public 
works project ends and where a missile 
construction project or a missile instal- 
lation project begins. 

Mr. President, I have available a whole 
list of additional disclosures which are 
pretty serious in this connection. I 
shall not recite them, for the hour is 
late. 

I believe I should point out that de- 
spite the fact that Florida has a right- 
to-work law, there were 23 work stop- 
pages and total man-days lost of 9,045 
because of the presence of nonunion 
workmen on the Cape Canaveral job. 
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Although there is a right-to-work law in 
the State, and perhaps in the constitu- 
tion of the State, it was not made an is- 
sue in any court that we know of. 

Mr. Rose, the general manager of a 
small electronics corporation in Florida, 
told of not being allowed to install a se- 
quencer. He had nonunion men. The 
' installation part of contract was taken 
away to “buy labor peace.” By innu- 
endo or by implication, Mr. Rose was 
told that if his company instead of the 
electrical union insisted on installing 
the equipment, there would be a strike 
on the cape. It was suggested by one 
union leader to Mr. Rose that it was his 
patriotic duty to capitulate to the union. 
Mr. Rose called it patriotic blackmail. 

It seems to me that in this case, too, 
the enforcement machinery of existing 
law applied by an aggressive Department 
of Labor could erase a situation which 
has gotten pretty bad and pretty serious. 

I shall not belabor the Recorp any 
more today, Mr. President, by citing 
other incidents on such situations as 
that which recently came to light in 
Philadelphia. These situations must be 
corrected immediately. I know our in- 
vestigators will continue to follow the 
evidence wherever it is and that we shall 
hold committee sessions and public 
hearings whenever the evidence discloses 
unsavory conditions. I hope deeply 
that our committee will shortly go into 
executive session to tailor proposed leg- 
islation to meet the specific problems the 
investigation has disclosed. 

Beyond that, I again express the hope 
that the Congress, before adjournment 
this year—I hope before the end of 
June—will pass legislation to make the 
type of situations which have been dis- 
cussed today impossible, with penalties 
sufficiently great so that if there are vio- 
lations in the first instance there will 
not be many of them because those en- 
gaging in making such violations will 
recognize that the American public has 
made up its mind “first things come 
first” and that no selfish group has the 
right to jeopardize the security of every 
American for temporary gain for itself. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session for the consideration of the nomi- 
nation at the desk. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT DENVER, 
COLO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Fern V. Miller, of Colorado, to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at Denver, Colo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, appar- 
ently I am temporarily the only Re- 


publican Senator in the Chamber. Has 
this nomination been cleared? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. This is the 


nomination to be Superintendent of the 
Mint of the United States at Denver, and 
it has been cleared with the minority. 

Mr. MUNDT. I heard the earlier col- 
loquy. I have no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





PRINTING IN THE RECORD OF 
PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFER- 
ENCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to provide for the print- 
ing in the Recorp of the transcript of 
Presidential news conferences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 86) 
providing that each Presidential press 
conference held during a session of Con- 
gress shall be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
relaxed Presidential press relationship 
which we are familiar with today is the 
result of a long evolutionary process in 
our American history. The first press 
relations conducted in a modern sense 
began with President Cleveland, with 
regular news conferences being initiated 
by President Wilson. Throughout this 
period, from Presidents Cleveland to 
Eisenhower, direct quotations required 
the special permission of the President. 
Under the Eisenhower administration, 
for the first time Presidential press con- 
ferences were rebroadcast on radio and 
television, while President Kennedy has 
contributed to the public’s interest in 
Government by conducting live TV and 
radio press conferences. 

Of what greater importance is the 
free, unedited communication system 
between a President and his people. 
Only through a well-informed public 
can a President hope to attain the co- 
operation so vitally necessary to make 
a democracy work. However, this is not 
a one-way street, for in freely communi- 
cating with the public the President is 
better able to ascertain what the public’s 
opinion is on leading issues of the day. 

Furthermore, since our great Nation 
is a world leader. the uninhibited press 
conference serves to inform while reach- 
ing out a hand of friendship across the 
seas. In no better way can we promote 
a clearer understanding of the United 
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States and its policies than through the 
official words of our President. 

It is with the aforesaid facts pertain- 
ing to the significance and importance 
of the Presidential news conference in 
mind that I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Joint Committee on 
Printing to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a transcript of each Presiden- 
tial press conference held while the Con- 
gress is in session. 

Presently, only nine newspapers in the 
whole United States print the confer- 
ences in their entirety. I compliment 
those nine newspapers for their great 
public service. Thus, printing the con- 
ferences in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD 
will make them a readily accessible pub- 
lic document to Americans, as well as to 
our neighbors overseas. 

Of course, this could be done by any 
Senator asking unanimous consent at 
any time following a press conference 
that the transcript be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It seemed 
to me, however, it would be much more 
desirable to have some official action, 
and to have the transcripts of press 
conferences made a part of the REcorp 
automatically, by passage of a joint 
resolution, as I have indicated today. 

These press conferences will serve a 
very valuable function for students, for 
thought leaders, for community leaders, 
for editors, and others who are keenly 
concerned about the course of American 
history. 

It is essential for the social and po- 
litical leaders of a country to keep 
abreast of U.S. policy statements. Since 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is widely 
distributed among the world’s opinion- 
makers, the verbatim reporting of Presi- 
dential news conferences would elim- 
inate the ofttimes endless search for the 
exact statement on any one issue. 

Any possible distortion of facts due to 
the human element of the news proc- 
esses will have been eliminated. This 
is most important in light of the world 
posture of the United States and its de- 
sire to honestly and sincerely promote 
world peace through understanding. 

Mr. President, because President 
Kennedy has taken a bold approach to 
his press conferences, I sincerely believe 
the resolution I have introduced today 
will serve to complement and implement 
the free exchange of ideas. 

The publication of the transcript of 
the conferences would be a great public 
service for all educational institutions 
and all media of communication. 





“TRUTH IN LENDING” BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
April 27, 1961, on behalf of myself and 
21 other Senators, I introduced the 
“truth in lending” bill, which would re- 
quire all lenders to fully disclose to any 
borrower the cost of consumer credit 
prior to the consummation of credit 
transactions. 

On Wednesday, May 3, a lengthy 
speech was made by Senator BENNETT on 
the Senate floor attacking this bill. 
There were a number of charges made 
against the bill and its sponsors. I have 
prepared a reply answering the major 
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charges against the bill. I donot choose 
to reply to those charges of a personal 
nature which were included in Senator 
BENNETT'S speech, since an exchange of 
personalities is seldom productive and it 
is better to let one’s life and conduct an- 
swer these imputations rather than to 
refute them with words. 

First, however, let me quote some of 
the statements made in the speech in 
opposition to this legislation: 

Those who embark on a crusade in the 
name of truth take on themselves a great 
moral obligation. They must search for 
truth diligently with open minds—minds 
that are not so prejudiced that they reject, 
oppose, or ignore all facts that do not fit 
into their conceived goal or purpose. 

Is this bill, S. 1740, conceived and sup- 
ported in the clear spirit of truth? Do its 
requirements meet its stated objectives? 
Are the examples used and the arguments 
made to support it clearly relevant, inter- 
nally consistent, and free from concealed 
purpose? Speaking as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Banking and Currency, 
which heard a similar bill last year, my an- 
swer to all of these questions would be an 
unqualified ‘‘No.” 


Those who have read S. 1740 will have 
no difficulty in understanding the pur- 
pose of this bill. The remarks which I 
made on the floor of the Senate at the 
time of the introduction of this bill will, 
I think, demonstrate that the examples 
and arguments made in support of this 
bill are both relevant and internally 
consistent. 

I shall not comment on the accusa- 
tions of “prejudice,” “ignorance,” and 
“concealed purpose” levied against the 
sponsors of this bill. 

However, the charges leveled against 
the bill itself do require a complete and 
detailed response. Therefore, I have 
prepared a reply listing the major 
charges raised by the Senator from Utah 
and providing the facts which, it is sub- 
mitted, refute these allegations. 

CHARGE 


It is charged that this “bill may con- 
ceal an antibusiness bias, including an 
apparent belief that businessmen must 
be immoral, ipso facto.” 

FACTS 


Since this is a charge against all of 
the sponsors of the bill, I shall not at- 
tempt to answer this accusation on their 
behalf. Their record is a complete 
defense. 

For my part, I expressed my own in- 
tentions on the floor of the Senate when 
S. 1740 was introduced as follows, and I 
did so without any mental reservations 
or any ulterior purposes. 


We want to correct a situation which has 
existed for many years. We ask only for 
improvements in the future and are not 
concerned with apportioning the blame for 
the present or the past. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that I am 
not trying to indict the American business 
community. Undoubtedly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of lenders and sellers wish to 
be completely honest and ethical, but in 
pursuing the elusive consumer at the retail 
level, too many lenders have fallen into a 
competitive jungle where survival seems to 
have depended upon camoufiaging, hiding 
or understating the real price of credit. 


The record of the hearings last year 
clearly demonstrates that the majority 
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of borrowers are not fully informed 
about the true cost of credit. 

Mutual savings banks, credit unions, 
legal aid societies, and better business 
bureaus all testified to the abuses aris- 
ing out of the nondisclosure of the cost 
of consumer credit. 

They also supported this bill. 

Most of the reports from executive 
agencies last year were favorable. 
Many agencies recommended enactment 
of this bill. 

I cannot believe that these groups 
would support legislation which conceals 
an antibusiness bias including an ap- 
parent belief that businessmen must be 
immoral. 

Also, Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, vice 
president in charge of finance, Ford 
Motor Co., testifying before the Senate 
hearings on auto financing, stated: 

The variety and complexity of finance and 
insurance arrangements and the charges for 
them are such as almost to defy compre- 
hension. It is impossible for the average 
buyer to appraise the rates for the finance 
and insurance services offered as compared 
with alternatives available elsewhere. 


Is the vice president of the Ford 
Motor Co., guilty of harboring ‘“‘an anti- 
business bias?” 

CHARGE 

The lurid examples, presented in the testi- 
mony, actually involve fraud and other 
crimes which are already punishable by local 
law. 

FACTS 

It is true that some of the lurid ex- 
amples presented in the testimony be- 
fore the committee last year might have 
been violations of State and local laws. 
If they were not, they certainly should 
have been, since they involved gross 
fraud or exploitation, particularly of our 
less educated and lowest income groups. 

However, the majority of the examples 
presented in the testimony were demon- 
strations of misleading and deceptive 
statements of the cost of credit. Most 
of these techniques of hiding credit costs 
have been labeled “misleading and de- 
ceptive” by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

However, I urge every Senator to read 
the record of the hearings last year 
and determine for himself whether this 
charge is accurate. The hundreds of 
pages of testimony about abuses in the 
field of consumer credit are ample evi- 
dence of the widespread use of tech- 
niques to camouflage the cost of credit. 
Furthermore the legal process is so costly 
and time consuming that it is not an 
adequate remedy for those with limited 
incomes and little leisure with which 
to prosecute complaints. 

CHARGE 

S. 1740 asks Congress to ignore these ele- 
mentary commercial facts. This is legis- 
lative irresponsibility. * * * In fact, at least 
31 States have passed laws dealing with 
various types of merchandise credit, includ- 
ing measures establishing maximum rates 
and compelling comprehensive disclosure of 
consumer credit charges, but in dollars or 
monthly rates of service charge. They have 
acted responsibly. They have known better 
than to saddle the merchants of America 
with the tmpossible lability Inherent in the 
simple annual requirement of the bill. 
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PACTS 


The majority of the States have passed 
laws requiring small loan companies to 
state their charges in terms of simple 
interest. Generally, these laws provide 
that the simple interest rate must include 
all charges incident to the extension of 
credit. However, these lenders are per- 
mitted to state the simple interest rate 
on a monthly rather than an annual 
basis. 

Over 40 States require State-chartered 
credit unions to state their charges in 
terms of simple interest. Again, the 
simple interest rate must include all costs 
incident to the extension of credit. The 
simple interest rate is usually permitted 
to be stated on a monthly, rather than 
on an annual basis. 

Most retailers disclose their credit 
costs on revolving charge accounts and 
simple credit plans in terms of a simple 
interest rate on the unpaid balance on 
a monthly basis. 

However, to my knowledge, no infor- 
mation was presented to the Production 
and Stabilization Subcommittee last year 
to indicate that any State law prevents 
lenders from disclosing their changes in 
terms of a simple interest rate on an an- 
nual basis rather than on a monthly 
basis. 

Therefore, it should be clear that— 

First. The majority of the States re- 
quire the use of the simple interest rate 
method of disclosing the costs of many 
types of consumer credit. 

Second. Where many State laws, in 
regard to the disclosure of the cost of 
credit are silent, such as in the case of 
charge account and revolving credit plans 
of retailers, the established business 
practice has been to use a simple interest 
rate on a per month basis because it is 
the easiest rate computation and dis- 
closure method to use. 

Most mortgage lenders disclose mort- 
gage costs in terms of a simple annual 
interest rate. 

Third. To convert a monthly simple 
interest rate into a simple annual rate 
only requires multiplying the monthly 
rate by 12—there are 12 months in a 
year. 

Such a requirement does not appear to 
me to be irresponsible. I find it difficult 
to construe this as saddling the mer- 
chants of America with the impossible 
liability inherent in the simple annual 
requirement of the bill. 

If rates can be quoted on a monthly 
basis, why can they not be quoted on a 
yearly basis? 

CHARGE 

I have considered it my duty to urge the 
Congress to be especially watchful of this 
legislation. Its alleged banner of truth is a 
tempting one to follow. But this truth label 
is a deceptive cover for a misleading pack- 
age—a hidden bill trick. 


It is then charged that this bill_— 


could not be enforced except with the aid 
of a vast army of Federal price control bu- 
reaucrats. If rigid enforcement of S. 1740 
were attempted it would burden the tax- 
payer with heavy cost of a supersnooper 
agency, bring both weakness and chaos to our 
credit-based system of retail distribution, 
and lessen, rather than increase, the con- 
sumer’s knowledge of truth in lending. 
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FACTS 


Last year opponents complained about 
the self-enforcing features of the bill. 
A careful reading of section 7 of the bill 
will indicate that this bill has been de- 
signed to be self-enforcing with a 
minimum of compliance burden or ex- 
penditure. The bill permits the borrower 
to recover from the lender twice the 
finance charge involved, up to $2,000 if 
the lender does not disclose the informa- 
tion required by the bill. 

Of course these charges are not new. 
Every time Congress has considered a bill 
to require full disclosure or accurate 
labeling of any goods or services, it has 
been charged that such a requirement 
would bring chaos to that industry. 

The truth in securities or SEC legisla- 
tion was opposed on these same grounds 
over 25 years ago. 

More recently the automobile price 
labeling legislation was opposed on the 
same grounds. 

CHARGE 

Finally, we come to the question which 
should have basic and ultimate concern for 
all of us, who, as I said at the beginning, 
should be dedicated to truth in legislation. 
Is the bill constitutional? 

FACTS 


This bill (S. 1740) does rest on a sound 
constitutional basis. 

The Legal Tender cases (79 U.S. 457 
(1870) ) support the following proposi- 
tions: 

First. The power conferred on Con- 
gress by article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin’ does 
not limit by its terms the power of Con- 
gress with respect to the currency. 

Second. This power, coupled with (i) 
the “necessary and proper clause,” and 
(ii) the denial to the States—article I, 
section 10—of any power to coin money, 
emit bills of credit, and to make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts, vests whatever 
power there is over the currency in Con- 
gress. 

Third. For an act to be constitutional 
it is not necessary to show that it is in- 
dispensable in order to give effect to a 
specified power. Congress has. the 
choice of means to a permissive end. 

From these general propositions one 
may reasonably contend that a require- 
ment by Congress to disclose the cost of 
credit is an exercise of its power over the 
currency; such disclosure having been 
determined by the Congress to be neces- 
sary in order to stabilize the economy 
and protect the value of the currency. 


CHARGE 


It is charged that— 

The language which describes the stated 
objective of the bill conceals the true pur- 
pose. 

The alleged true purpose is later 
identified. It is said by the opponents 
that— 

1. The bill as drafted would require Fed- 
eral regulation of the methods and proce- 


dures by which merchants may extend credit. 
Even the author of the bill denies this pur- 


pose. 

2. This legislation would require the 
establishment of a full-blown Federal price 
control agency to fix maximum cash ceiling 
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prices for every merchant and on every item 
in every corner of the United States, and 
to compel the separate statement of the per- 
centage credit rate. 

8. The proponents of the bill have main- 
tained a discreet silence on these points, 
and although price control may not be the 
ultimate objective of the bill, it is mean- 
ingless without such control. This silence 
is understandable because it hides the un- 
palatable truth. 

FACTS 

These charges that the hidden pur- 
pose of the sponsors of this bill is “‘the 
establishment of a full-blown Federal 
price control agency” are certainly with- 
out foundation. I think everyone recog- 
nizes tactics of desperation. When one 
cannot find fault with the substance of a 
bill, the motives of the sponsors are 
questioned. 

It is amazing to discover that this op- 
ponent can read the minds and motives 
of the 22 Senators sponsoring this legis- 
lation with such complete assurance. 

Of course, anyone who has bothered 
to read this bill can determine for him- 
self whether or not there is one single 
word in the bill to suggest or imply any 
sort of Federal price fixing. 

I do not claim any similar extra- 
sensory perception or omniscience. 
Therefore, I cannot, and will not, at- 
tempt to explain the rationale for these 
accusations. 

Furthermore, the language of this bill 
which allows State regulation when Fed- 
eral standards are completely met re- 
futes these charges. 

Section 6(b) of the bill: 

6(b) The Board shall by regulation except 
from the requirements of this act any credit 
transactions or class of transactions which it 
determines are effectively regulated under 
the laws of any State so as to require the 
disclosure by the creditor of the same in- 
formation as is required under section 4 of 
this act. 


Obviously any State can assume the 
responsibility for administration of the 
disclosure requirements of this act and 
take away the job by merely conforming 
to the simple standards laid down in 
this bill. 

This is a Federal standards bill. It 
sets criteria for full disclosure of the 
costs of credit. But the purpose of this 
section is to encourage the States to im- 
prove their disclosure laws so that they 
may assume the responsibility for en- 
forcement and administration. 

It is also interesting to note that some 
of the same parties who complain most 
vocifierously that States rights are be- 
ing invaded have opposed this same type 
of legislation at the State level. One of 
the arguments used against such full 
disclosure legislation at the State level 
is that it would be unfair to require 
lenders in one State to fully disclose the 
costs of credit in a meaningful manner 
while their competitors in other States 
with inferior credit cost disclosure laws 
could continue to woo away customers 
through the use of misleading methods 
of stating the cost of credit. That is 
why Federal standards are needed. 

CHARGE 

The futility of the bill as it stands needs 
no intricate explanation. [A merchant] 
would be free to fix his prices at levels which 
would take care of his credit losses and 
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could remain free to advertise to consumers 
that he made no charge for credit, no matter 
how long the period of payment was ex- 
tended. 

This is no figment of my imagination; the 
point has never been denied. 

As a matter of fact, if the bill were passed, 
every merchant in the land would be under 
heavy pressure to set his prices so as to 
avoid any separate credit charges. And this 
could easily be done. 


FACTS 


This point was discussed and refuted 
by witnesses from the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association appearing before the 
committee last year. 


There seems to be some fear that if this 
bill were enacted, merchandisers who are 
extending credit concurrently with the pur- 
chase of goods would simply lower their fi- 
nancing rates and boost up or “pack” the 
prices of articles sold. This fear, we believe, 
is groundless. Normal price competition in 
the sale of goods in local markets would 
prevent this from occurring and protect 
honest merchants for the following reasons: 

(a) The merchandiser must first sell his 
product before customers will use his credit 
plan. 

(b) Consumers carefully shop for goods 
and services when prices are fully disclosed 
or stated explicitly. 

(c) Attempts by a merchant to hike prices 
on goods to make his finance charges ap- 
pear to be more attractive would simply 
drive his tustomers into the stores of his 
competitors. 

(d) Those customers who needed credit 
to purchase particular goods would shop for 
credit at “independent” lenders and make 
cash purchases or patronize a lower priced, 
cash-and-carry merchant. 

In short, honest merchants should have 
nothing to fear. The normal workings of 
price competition in the marketplace would 
deter any unscrupulous merchants from at- 
tempting to pervert the intent of the bill. 

{Source: Hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
on S. 2755, 86th Cong., 2d sess., consumer 
credit labeling bill, p. 542.] 


This is such an artful argument that 
a fuller refutation is in order. 

If merchants can easily hide the cost 
of credit by raising the price of their 
goods and services, why have they not 
done so already? 

Most merchants do disclose the dollar 
cost of credit on monthly bills sent to 
customers. Also merchants do disclose 
the true interest rate on their financing 
charges on a monthly basis. 

I fail to see why merchants make a 
disclosure of the cost of credit now if it 
is so easy to hide these costs in the 
prices of their goods. 

Later Senator BENNETT suggests that 
this type of disclosure legislation should 
be left to the States. 

Again, I fail to see why lenders would 
conscientiously comply with State laws 
which were adequate but would deliber- 
ately evade any such Federal law. I 
hope that the distinguished opponent of 
this legislation, with his personal ex- 
perience in the lending field and his 
deep interest in the problems of consum- 
er credit, will be able to explain why 
lenders would comply—and have com- 
plied—with State full disclosure laws 
where they are effective but would evade 
any such Federal law requiring the full 
disclosure of the costs of credit. 

This is, indeed, a peculiar States 
rights argument. 
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Moreover, a little analysis of how free 
competitive markets work will also dem- 
onstrate the fallacy of this charge. 

It should be obvious that in a free 
and competitive market, merchants are 
not free to fix prices on their goods at 
any level they desire in order to absorb 
or hide the costs of credit. Retail mer- 
chants operate in an extremely com- 
petitive market. Merchants who at- 
tempted such price fixing to hide the 
costs of credit would quickly find their 
business diverted to other retailers—cash 
and carry stores, discount stores, and 
other retailers who had not raised their 
prices on the same articles to conceal 
the cost of credit. 

In fact, there are only two circum- 
stances under which merchants could 
fix their prices at a higher level so as to 
conceal the cost of credit. 

First. If the retailer were a monop- 
olist. That is, he has no effective com- 
petition which would force his prices 
down to a competitive market level. I 
seriously doubt that there are many mo- 
nopolists in the field of retailing. Even 
the single retailer in the small town 
must compete vigorously with the many 
mail order houses which are soliciting 
his customers. 

However, if there are unusual circum- 
stances in which a retailer has been able 
to establish an effective monopoly, we 
have antitrust laws which can correct 
this situation. 

Second. The only other circumstance 
under which retailers can fix prices so 
as to conceal the cost of credit is if they 
all enter into a collusive agreement for 
that purpose to prevent price competi- 
tion from operating. 

Such collusive agreements are obvi- 
ously conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
and we have adequate laws to deal with 
such occurrences. We are all keenly 
aware that a little price fixing has ex- 
isted in the electrical manufacturing 
industry. If the opponent of this legis- 
lation feels that such conspiracies do 
exist now in the field of retailing, it is 
his public duty to notify the antitrust 
authorities for appropriate investigation 
and possible prosecution. 

Therefore, I must strongly disagree 
with Senator Bennett when he claims 
that such price fixing “could easily be 
done.”” It may be easy to enter into such 
price-fixing agreements, but retailers, I 
am sure, are perfectly aware that these 
arrangements are illegal. Indeed, I must 
also strongly disagree again with any 
Suggestion that retailers will attempt to 
evade this law by violating other laws. 


CHARGE 


Let us start at the beginning with the 
objective. Does it state great truth—or, 
in fact, is it truth at all? 


Senator Bennett then read the dec- 
laration of purpose of the bill: 


The Congress finds and declares that eco- 
nomic stabilization is threatened when credit 
is used excessively for the acquisition of 
Property and services. The excessive use of 
credit results frequently from a lack of 
awareness of the cost thereof to the user. 
It is the purpose of this Act to assure a 
full disclosure of such cost with a view 
to preventing the uninformed use of credit 
to the detriment of the national economy. 
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It is then charged that— 


This premise is at best highly debatable. 
Not a single line of testimony was presented 
to support this proposition at hearings on a 
similar bill last year. 


FACTS 


I explained the relationship between 
full disclosure of credit costs and eco- 
nomic stabilization in a speech on the 
Senate floor as follows: 


Since the end of World War II, mortgage 
credit has increased almost six times—from 
$18.6 billion in 1945 to $140 billion in 1960. 
Consumer credit has increased more than 
eightfold—from less than $6 bililon in 1945 to 
approximately $55 billion by the end of 1960. 

Untimely shifts in this massive consumer 
debt may well initiate and carry booms too 
far; retrenchment of purchasing could in- 
tensify future recessions. This danger is 
even greater because the cost of much of the 
consumer debt is not advertised or quoted 
accurately. 

The consumer-debtor is not adequately in- 
formed of the shifts in consumer credit 
rates over the business cycle. A law to re- 
quire disclosure of the amount and rate of 
change of consumer credit costs would give 
consumers information which would lead 
any rational family manager to control and 
stabilize buying and borrowing. When 
rates are increased in boom times, the in- 
crease would become apparent and encour- 
age consumer restraint. Conversely, as rates 
drop as economic activity recedes, consumers 
might be encouraged to undertake previ- 
ously postponed purchases. 


Also, part I, volume I, of the 1956 
study by the Federal Reserve Board con- 
tained a chapter entitled “Consumer 
Credit and Economic Instability,” which 
discusses this relationship in detail. A 
few excerpts from this study should 
suffice to remove any doubt about this 
relationship. 


The borrower may be ignorant of, or de- 
ceived as to, the cost of borrowing or the 
terms, and this may result in uneconomic 
decisions. To the extent that a misalloca- 
tion of the borrower’s resources does result, 
a burden arises from this source. 

Burdens that arise out of deceit and igno- 
rance are not unique to the costs of con- 
sumer borrowing. They can arise in connec- 
tion with any purchase made in ignorance or 
under induced misinformation. In the area 
of consumer installment credit, however, the 
exact costs frequently are not known, or the 
information on costs is not readily available 
or readily calculable in a form that the bor- 
rower can use. The same problem of lack 
of knowledge also may exist with respect to 
the “effective” price of the good itself as 
well as to the credit terms. This is true, for 
example, when prices are stated in terms of 
monthly payments. 

* * 


A prime factor in business fluctuations: 
Consumer installment credit has often been 
a factor in changes in the level of business 
activity, but it has not been the principal 
cause of such changes. Although consumer 
credit has been associated with economic 
fluctuations, other factors have been of 
greater importance. This was clearly evi- 
dent in 1929-33, 1937-38, 1949, and the 
downturn in 1953. 


A leading and amplifying force: Although 
not the principal factor in any cycle, con- 
sumer installment credit has been both a 
leading and an amplifying force in economic 
fluctuations. In an impressive number of 
times, credit extended appears to have moved 
ahead of other economic changes—to have 
led at turning points. Time leads appear 
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to have been longer in recoveries than in 
downturns. This differential experience may 
be due partly to the fact that consumer in- 
staliment credit has been growing 50 
strongly. But the lead record remains im- 
pressive even when allowance for growth is 
made. 

As an amplifying factor, consumer install- 
ment credit has been rather similar to other 
forms of credit in that its movements have 
conformed to the general business cycle. 
The secondary and stimulating effects of 
credit extensions come more during booms; 
the secondary and retarding effects of re- 
payments have often hung over into periods 
of recession. This amplifying effect is prob- 
ably of greater relative importance in the 
modest turns in business activity. 

* * * ~ + 

A growing influence in credit market 
fluctuations: Consumer installment credit 
has grown in influence as a factor in the 
credit market and in credit market fluctua- 
tions. The rapid rate of growth has in- 
creased the relative importance of consumer 
credit institutions as borrowers. One of the 
basic problems of economic stabilization is 
to adjust the fluctuating flow of saving. 
Since all forms of credit fluctuate, it is diffi- 
cult to select one form that has been more 
responsible than others for instability; how- 
ever, the statistical record of consumer in- 
stallment credit seems to put it among the 
less stable kinds of credit. 

{Source: Consumer Installment Credit, 
Growth and Import, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, pp. 191, 232- 
234. ] 

CHARGE 

Our search for truth should lead us to try 
to discover whether there is any justifica- 
tion for legislation in this field at the Fed- 
eral level. Have the States been asleep to 
the desirability of accurate, workable laws 
to provide truth in lending? 


FACTS 


It would appear from the testimony 
before the committee last year that many 
of the States do not, at the present time, 
require adequate disclosure of the cost 
of credit. The record of the hearings 
contains several tables which indicate 
the inadequacies of State laws in this 
respect. 

The record of the hearings last year 
shows that only one State requires that 
the cost of credit be described in terms 
of a true interest rate on the unpaid 
balance on an annual basis. 

Moreover, a nationwide survey sub- 
mitted to the committee by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan showed that a majority of 
American consumers were either unin- 
formed or misinformed about the cost 
of credit. 

Thirty-nine percent of those polled 
did not have any idea of the consumer 
credit costs. The study found that the 
remaining 61 percent were not much 
better informed about the cost of credit. 
The report stated: 

Obviously many people believed that the 
cost of installment buying is lower than it 
actually is. 

The relatively great frequency with which 
costs of 4 or 5 and especially 6 percent were 
mentioned may be interpreted as a carry- 
over from other information. Especially 
better educated people dislike to confess to 
an interviewer that they do not know the 
answer to a simple question. Other studies 
conducted a few years ago showed that the 
rate of interest paid on U.S. Government sav- 
ings bonds is well known [3 percent or about 
3 percent was the common answer] and the 
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same is true of the interest rate obtained 
on savings accounts. Most people also know 
that borrowing costs more than what one 
gets on savings. On the basis of these pieces 
of information, some people appear to have 
surmised an answer to the question of cost 
of installment buying. They mention some 
percentages with which they are familiar 
and which seem appropriate to them. Ac- 
tually, their answers are uninformed guesses. 


Even Chairman Martin, of the Federal 
Reserve System, admitted that he was 
confused by many of the present prac- 
tices of stating the cost of consumer 
credit. Certainly, Chairman Martin’s 
confusion is eloquent testimony to the 
need for legislation requiring full and 
accurate disclosure of the cost of credit. 

However, Senator BeNNeTT also asks: 

[Is] there any justification for legislation 
in this field at the Federal level? 


This suggests that legislation to pro- 
mote economic stabilization is not a 
proper function of the Federal Congress. 

Earlier in this brief, the relationship 
between inadequate disclosure of the cost 
of consumer credit and economic in- 
stability was demonstrated. 

If the Federal Government should not 
be concerned about economic stability 
and should not enact laws to promote 
economic stability, then in the name of 
consistency the Federal Reserve System 
should be abolished, commercial banks 
should be permitted complete power to 
print currency, and all other tools of the 
Federal Government which are utilized 
to promote economic stabilization should 
be returned to the States. 

It is indeed strange to see those who 
profess such great concern about the 
evils of inflation suggesting that the pre- 
vention of inflation and the promotion 
of economic stability are not proper 
functions for the Federal Government. 





PROFESSIONAL TEAM SPORTS AND 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF A BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in the last 
10 years 37 bills which concern them- 
selves with the legal status of profes- 
sional team sports under the antitrust 
laws have been introduced in the Con- 
gress. Extensive hearings have been 
held and informative materials have be- 
come a part of the Recorp over this 
period of time. Notwithstanding all this 
attention, the uncertainties and incon- 
sistencies in professional sports have not 
been resolved. No legislation has passed 
Congress. 

The basic reason for the concern re- 
fiected by this legislative history is the 
inequality of treatment under the law 
now accorded professional team sports. 
In 1922 the Supreme Court held that 
professional baseball was exempt from 
the antitrust laws. This remains the rule 
of law with respect to baseball. In 1957 
the Supreme Court held professional 
football was subject to the antitrust laws. 
The Supreme Court acknowledged this 
anomaly. While I oversimplify the ex- 
planation, careful reading of the several 
cases in this field indicates that the Court 
looks to Congress to clarify its intention 
with respect to the treatment of profes- 
sional sports under the antitrust laws 
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(Federal Baseball Club v. National 
League, 259 U.S. 200 (1922); Toolson v. 
New York Yankees, Inc., 346 U.S. 356 
(1953); Radovich vy. National Football 
League, 352 U.S. 445 (1957)). 

Today, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for myself and the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatrnc], a bill which, if adopted, 
will resolve the conflict and, in our judg- 
ment, treat fairly the claims of all the 
persons concerned with this problem, 
most especially the American public 
which supports and enjoys these national 
games. Senator Kreatine for many years 
has given leadership in this effort and 
I am gratified and believe it significant 
that he would join in this bill. The bill 
would treat equally all professional team 
sports. ‘These games have been de- 
scribed as being too much a business to 
be a sport, and too much a sport to be a 
business. This bill would affirm our in- 
tention that the antitrust laws apply to 
professional sports, but exempt the 
agreements and practices of baseball, 
football, hockey, and basketball, which 
are essential and peculiar to the games. 
These practices, developed over the years 
by those whose interests and imagination 
and money have brought the games to 
their present level, are essential to the 
conduct of these sports. 

Adoption of this bill would give profes- 
sional football, whose rapid and respon- 
sible growth all of us enjoy, a measure 
of the heretofore unlimited protection 
enjoyed by baseball. Adoption of the 
bill would bring baseball under the 
reach of the antitrust laws just as are 
all other sports and, as with each of the 
sports enumerated in this bill, entitled 
to the limited protection essential to the 
operation of the game. 

The major leagues are now expanding. 
This action by organized baseball, we 
believe, will bring support to the effort 
to clarify the antitrust laws in this field. 
This action by organized baseball is the 
most dramatic but, certainly, not the 
only example of the growth and change 
which has occurred in this game in re- 
cent years; growth and change which 
have been constructive. In clarifying 
the status of professional sports under 
the antitrust laws, there is one caution 
which hardly needs be voiced. It ap- 
pears wise that Congress sketch broadly 
an outline of the application of the anti- 
trust laws to team sports and to estab- 
lish identical positions under the law 
for the several team sports. But except 
for this action, Congress should remain 
in the grandstand. This bill does not 
authorize the Congress to decide who is 
a big league nor what constitutes a big 
league. 

In this bill we seek to protect college 
football from threat of serious harm. 
With the increasing popularity of pro- 
fessional football, college athletic au- 
thorities are very concerned that profes- 
sional football will compete with college 
football’s traditional days—Friday and 
Saturday. This bill, of course, does not 
attempt to suggest the days on which 
games of these sports should be sched- 
uled. But it does require that if a game 
of professional football is played on any 
day other than Sunday, it must not be 
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televised from a television station located 
within 75 miles of the site on which an 
intercollegiate football game is scheduled 
to be played if such telecasting may 
harm the sport of football at that college. 
If the written consent of the college is 
given, then telecasting the professiona] 
game would be permitted. Absent this 
protection, college football is placed in 
serious jeopardy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may be 
printed at this point in my remarks; that 
the bill be received and appropriately 
referred; and that it may lie on the table 
for 1 week for any Senators who may 
wish to do so to cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill will be printed in 
the Recorp, and will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 1856) to limit the appli- 
cability of the antitrust laws so as to 
exempt certain aspects of designated 
professional team sports, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Hart (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of July 2, 1890, as amended (26 Stat. 
209); the Act of October 15, 1914, as 
amended (38 Stat. 730); and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended (38 Stat. 
717), shall not apply to any contrtct, agree- 
ment, rule, course of conduct, or other ac- 
tivity by, between, or among persons con- 
ducting, engaging, or participating in the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey which 
relates to— 

(1) the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strengths; 

(2) the employment, selection, or eligi- 
bility of players, or the reservation, selec- 
tion, or assignment of player contracts; 

(3) the right to operate within specific 
geographic areas; or 

(4) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

Sec. 2. No contract, ent, rule, 
course of conduct, or other activity by, be- 
tween, or among persons conducting, engag- 
ing in, or participating in the organized 
professional team sports of baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, and hockey shall constitute 
a violation of the acts named in section 1 of 
this title to the extent to which it relates 
to the regulation of the granting by one or 
more clubs of the right to telecast reports 
or pictures of contests in the organized pro- 
fessional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey: Provided, however, 
That the granting by one or more clubs in 
one league of the right to telecast reports 
or pictures of its contests in such organized 
professional sports from telecasting stations 
located within seventy-five miles of the 
home community of another club in a dif- 
ferent league in the same sport on a day 
when such club is scheduled to play there a 
regularly scheduled league game, or with 
respect to telecasting football contests only 
from telecasting stations located within 
seventy-five miles of the game site chosen 
by a college on a day other than Sunday 
when such college is scheduled to play there 
an intercollegiate contest in football, shall 
be unlawful whenever such granting of the 
right to telecast has not been consented to 
in writing by the other professional club or 
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such college and the effect of such telecast- 
ing is injurious to or may tend to destroy 
such other club or the sport of football at 
that college. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, “persons” 
means any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or unincorporated association or any 
combination or association thereof. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
any cause of action existing on the effective 
date hereof in respect to the organized pro- 
fessional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any players in the organ- 
ized professional team sports of baseball, 
football, basketball, or hockey of any right 
to bargain collectively, or to engage in other 
associated activities for their mutual aid or 
protection. 

Sec. 6. Except as provided in section 1 of 
this Act, nothing contained in this Act shall 
affect the applicability of the antitrust laws 
to the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, or hockey. 


Mr. HART. While I was in the Cham- 
ber during the past few minutes I was 
advised by the distinguished majority 
whip, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpPurey], and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DirkKsEn], that they wish to join the 
Senator from New York and me in co- 
sponsoring the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that their names may be added 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the Senator from Michi- 
gan in sponsoring the measure. I am 
delighted to have the support of the ma- 
jority whip, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, and of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Tlinois [Mr. DrrKsen]. The inter- 
est of the distinguished majority whip is 
particularly significant. He has not been 
the author of a bill in this field in the 
past, I believe, but we heard him speak 
eloquently the other day of the abilities 
of the baseball team in the Twin Cities 
area. It is significant that he is joining 
with us in the sponsorship of the bill. 
The strength of his support will be very 
helpful, because although over the years 
@ great many bills on this subject have 
been introduced, and a great many hear- 
ings have been held, we have been a little 
short on action. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is a man of action, 
as is the Senator from Michigan. I am 
gratified that he has recognized the 
merit of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The able Senator 
from Michigan explained the bill in some 
detail to me. It seems to me to repre- 
sent an excellent job of draftsmanship, 
as well as of substance in respect of 
meeting some of the complaints which 
have been registered in the past on pro- 
posed legislation of this kind. At the 
same time it will reconcile differences 
among many factions involved in the 
professional sports field, and with re- 
fa to disputes which exist in that 

eid, 

When I saw the sponsorship of Sena- 
tors Hart and Keatina, I knew that two 
of the most brilliant minds in the Senate 
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had been centered upon the proposed 
legislation, and that it must be very 
worth while and valuable. 

I wish to make one further observa- 
tion. The last time I spoke in the Senate 
on the subject of baseball I was extend- 
ing a plea for the good fortunes of the 
Minnesota Twins. At that time the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was the Presiding 
Officer. The Minnesota Twins were in 
first place. The Detroit Tigers were 
struggling along in the league, and the 
New York Yankees, as usual, were near 
the top. I was carried away, I am sure, 
with the spirit of understandable enthu- 
siasm which grips one when a major 
league baseball team comes to a metro- 
politan area. Now I feel that I should 
perhaps set the record straight. At the 
time I indicated to the Senator from 
Michigan that I was saving him from 
making any statement about the Detroit 
Tigers which might be embarrassing 
later on. 

Of course, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc], in his usual kindly, gen- 
erous, and gracious manner, wished me 
well and wished my team well, and he 
replied that he hoped the Senator from 
Minnesota would be as considerate of 
the Senator from New York at the end 
of the season, which I, of course, will be 
more than happy to be. 

However, since that time the Detroit 
Tigers have gone into first place, the 
Yankees are in second place, and the 
Minnesota Twins are in third place. 

I thought that possibly by joining in 
the sponsorship of the bill, the Minne- 
sota Twins might move up to first place 
with the help of the Yankees and the 
Tigers. I hope the Senator from New 
York will be as generous in that regard 
as he was with his words the other day. 

Mr. KEATING. The bill under dis- 
cussion will not help my friend from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That isa very seri- 
ous disappointment to me. 

Mr. KEATING. I am afraid the 
Senator has not studied the bill as 
thoroughly as he should have, if he had 
that hope. The bill will not put his team 
in first place, and it will not even raise 
it in the standing. Nevertheless, it is 
quite significant that those of us who 
come from States with the three top 
teams are in there pitching together. I 
am sure that something can be accom- 
plished by reason of it. 

Mr. HART rose. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Michigan wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s kindness in inquiring. 
I shall not presume to speak for the mi- 
nority leader on any matter of broad 
public policy, because he has left the 
chamber. But since he is the fourth co- 
sponsor of the bill, it is my impression 
that the present status of the two Chi- 
cago teams suggests that he must have a 
reason different from the reason just 
suggested for his cosponsorship. Basi- 
cally, I assume the reason is that the bill 
is a good one. 

Mr. KEATING. I feel certain that it 
is. Like all proposed legislation, it is 
not the last word, and it is not put forth 
as such, However, it seems to me that 
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the approach is the soundest and most 
realistic one to resolve the dilemma of 
the unique business nature of organized 
team sports and their relation to the 
antitrust statutes. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
in sponsoring this measure to provide 
equal treatment under the law to the 
professional sports of baseball, basket- 
ball, hockey, and football. As we con- 
sider again the problem of organized 
sports and the antitrust laws, the main 
goal of Congress must be to serve the 
best interests of the millions of sports 
fans throughout our Nation. We must 
prevent the transfer of sports clashes 
from the playing fields to courtrooms. 
By providing a healthy climate in which 
organized sports can expand and thrive, 
Congress will be best serving the inter- 
ests of the American people. 

It is the duty of Congress to keep our 
antitrust laws up to date so that they 
serve their vital function of encouraging 
the preservation and growth of a com- 
petitive free enterprise system which 
provides the finest goods and services for 
all the American people. In this con- 
text, the uniqueness of the team aspects 
of organized sports presents a special 
challenge. It is whether the application 
of existing antitrust laws to professional 
sports would enable the American public 
to enjoy the finest sports attractions 
possible. In my judgment, unless the 
antitrust laws are modified along the 
lines of the bill we are introducing to- 
day, the quality of American profes- 
sional team sports will decline consid- 
erably. In this case, it would be to the 
loss of the American public. 

The status of organized professional 
team sports under the antitrust laws has 
been the subject of controversy not only 
in Congress but in the courts of our land 
as well for many years. Debate on this 
subject was brought to a head by sev- 
eral recent Supreme Court decisions 
which resulted in an anomalous situa- 
tion. In the now famous baseball case, 
Toolson against New York Yankees, 
handed down in 1953, the Supreme Court 
concluded that— 

Congress has no intention of including 
the business of baseball within the scope 
of the Federal antitrust laws. 


Following this decision, however, the 
Court held in the football case, Radovich 
against National Football League, de- 
cided in 1957, that the professional team 
sport of football was subject to the anti- 
trust laws. 

The Supreme Court, in handing down 
the Radovich decision, fully acknowl- 
edged that it was illogical to treat foot- 
ball differently from baseball, and open- 
ly invited the Congress to clarify the 
confused situation. The Court in no way 
suggested that the matter could be prop- 
erly resolved by the simple procedure of 
making antitrust laws either wholly ap- 
plicable or wholly inapplicable to team 
sports. On the contrary, the Court, in 
specifically indicating that the industry 
and the public needed protection, stated: 

Congressional processes are accommoda- 
tive, affording the whole industry hearings 
and an opportunity to assist in the formula- 
tion of new legislation. The resulting 
product is, therefore, likely to protect the 
industry and the public alike. 
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It is my feeling that the bill offered 
today can best meet the test of helping 
to preserve professional team sports as 
a@ growing and healthy industry, while at 
the same time best protecting the inter- 
ests of the American public by reason- 
able application of our antimonopoly 
statutes. 

While in the House of Representa- 
tives, I engaged in extensive Judiciary 
Committee hearings on this subject. As 
a Member of the other body, I sponsored 
several bills which, in brief, attempted 
to place the purely business aspects of 
professional team sports under the 
antitrust laws while exempting the 
purely playing aspects. This approach 
is the soundest and most realistic ap- 
proach to resolving the dilemma of the 
unique business nature of our organ- 
ized team sports and their relation to 
the antitrust statutes. 

The basic provisions of this proposal 
would exempt certain aspects of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey 
from application of the antitrust laws. 
The exemptions would relate to the right 
of these professional teams to operate 
within a specific geographic area and 
make arrangements for the equalization 
of competitive playing strengths. In ad- 
dition, the bill would allow the clubs to 
enter into agreements to set up rules 
pertaining to the employment of players 
and the terms of player contracts. The 
bill would also permit agreements by the 
various teams to assist in the preserva- 
tion of public confidence in the honesty 
of sports contests. 

Another very important provision of 
this bill would guarantee the right of 
players in the organized professional 
team sports of baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and hockey to bargain collective- 
ly or engage in other associated activi- 
ties that would inure to their mutual aid 
and protection. 

This bill also permits the clubs of 
organized team sports to enter into 
agreements for the purpose of regulating 
the granting of television rights to their 
contests. In addition, the bill would 
make unlawful the telecasting of a con- 
test within 75 miles of the home com- 
munity of another club in a different 
league which is playing a regularly 
scheduled home game without the con- 
sent of that club in writing. A similar 
provision would apply to the telecast- 
ing of football contests from stations 
within 75 miles of a game site chosen 
by a college for an intercollegiate foot- 
ball game. This provision would be ap- 
plicable only if “such telecasting is in- 
jurious to or may tend to destroy such 
other club or the sport of football at 
that college.” 

The omission from this proposal of a 
specific reference to minor-league base- 
ball should not be taken as a lack of 
concern for the special problems facing 
this segment of the baseball business. 

It is my impression at this time that 
the television provisions of this bill are 
broad enough to enable the major league 
teams to enter agreements for the pro- 
tection of minor league baseball. I have 
said in the past that some kind of tele- 
vision protection is absolutely essential 
for the survival of the lifeblood of or- 
ganized baseball—the minor league sys- 
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tem. I am sure that the major leagues 
will give this subject considerable at- 
tention. It may, however, be necessary, 
after further deliberation, to amend the 
bill in such a way as to safeguard the 
legitimate interests of minor league base- 
ball. Without a strong minor league 
system, the majors would not be able 
to develop the material needed to in- 
sure vigorous team competition from all 
major league participants. This fact 
has been emphasized in recent weeks by 
weaknesses that have been displayed in 
newly organized teams in both the Amer- 
ican and National Leagues, although 
those weaknesses are not so apparent in 
the case of the Twins as in the case of 
some other teams. 

It is my intention to discuss the tele- 
vision provisions of this bill with 
representatives of major- and minor- 
league baseball, with college football 
officials, with members of the television 
industry, and in many respects the 
most neglected participants of all, the 
sports fans of our Nation. This ex- 
change of thought should be most pro- 
ductive in determining the best course 
of action to follow in handling the tele- 
casting of professional team sports. 

Mr. President, I hope that this mat- 
ter can be handled in an expeditious 
manner. The proposal we offer today is 
not new. Similar bills have been in- 
troduced in both the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. The subject of profes- 
sional team sports and the antitrust 
laws has been analyzed, dissected, and 
investigated by both the House Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Except for a solution 
to the dilemma of television, ample 
evidence is now on the record. The 
need for legislative clarification has been 
established. 

The Congress has many other matters 
of great concern to the Nation and to 
the world to consider at this time. For 
that reason, I would not like to see the 
problems of team sports bogged down in 
@ prolonged senatorial debate. I would 
urge that my colleagues give careful 
consideration to this measure, for I am 
confident when it is fully appraised on 
its merits, it will be accepted as a rea- 
sonable solution to settling the confused 
status of professional team sports and 
the antitrust laws. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. HART. It causes those of us who 
have given thought to this subject some 
concern. There is a very human tend- 
ency, when we are faced with resolving 
our relations with a nation the location 
of which we can scarcely describe, to 
defer that decision if there is available 
at hand a subject matter with respect 
to which every American, by right of 
birth, can assign himself the title of 
expert. There is no field in which our 
free American society can encourage its 
expertise more freely than in an Ameri- 
can’s right to conceive of himself as the 
best manager in baseball if he had only 
had, perhaps, the proper breakfast food 
as a child to make himself probably the 
strongest pitcher or the longest hitter. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrRey], suggests that the proper 
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food is made in Minneapolis. However, 
Battle Creek, Mich., would stand aghast 
at such a statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Wheaties. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. Niagara Falls produces 
Shredded Wheat; so I do not want this 
colloquy to be carried too far. 

Mr. HART. In our kitchen, by reason 
of a number of children of many ages 
= sizes, there is no problem along that 

ine. 

The danger is that we will seize upon 
this bill as something about which we 
can with comfort say we know so much 
that we ought to spend much time on 
it. The truth is, as the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keattnc] knows, from his 
long service in the other body, in which 
he effectively participated in the con- 
sideration of such a measure, that very 
little further study is required. 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is true. 
None of us who are interested in this 
subject wishes it to interfere with the 
vastly more important work which we 
have to do; and I know of no reason 
why it should interfere. 





THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the first newspapers in the Nation to call 
the attention of its readers to the secret 
John Birch Society and its vocal leader, 
Robert Welch, was the Chicago Sun- 
Times. 

The two editorials which were pub- 
lished in the Sun-Times, one April 
9, 1961, entitled “How To Fight Commu- 
nism,” and the other on April 19, 1961, 
entitled “Inexcusable Abuse,” are excel- 
lent examples of the first rate coverage 
given the Birch Society by that paper. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp to point out fur- 
ther, the insidious attack which Welch 
has launched against men such as our 
respected conservative colleague from 
North Dakota, Senator Mrmton R. 
Youn. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sun-Times, Apr. 9, 1961] 
How To FicuHr COMMUNISM 


The arguments that have welled up in the 
debate about the John Birch Society are 
reminiscent of the arguments made during 
the heyday of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Now, as then, they show an ap- 
palling misconception by a frightening num- 
ber of well-intentioned Americans about 
communism—and about the American sys- 
tem of free speech and opinion as well. 

When Senator McCarthy was active, his 
supporters angrily answered criticism of his 
methods by saying: “McCarthy is fighting 
communism, Anyone who is against him 
helps the Communists.” 

The same theme runs through many of 
the letters we have received from readers in 
praise of the John Birch Society since the 
Sun-Times printed a series of articles on the 
history, goals, and methods of the organiza- 
tion. (Up until noon Friday our letters 
count was 43 for the society, or critical of 
our articles, 92 against the society or in 
praise of the articles.) 

The Birch Society was founded as a secret 
organization by Robert Welch, a former 
candy manufacturer, who once labeled Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other eminent Ameri- 
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cans as tools or agents of communism. 

Welch believes that social security and the 

Federal income tax are Communist schemes 

to soften up America for Communist con- 
uest. 

Welch is entitled to hold these views and 
to preach them, if he wishes. He and his 
followers may, if they wish, hold the view 
that Chief Justice Earl Warren of the U.S. 
Supreme Court should be impeached because 
of the Court’s school segregation decision, 
which Welch believes was brought about by 
Communists to foment civil war. 

By the same American right to free speech 
and opinion, other Americans are entitled to 
disagree with Welch and to consider him and 
his followers as crackpots, without being 
subject to abuse, gossip and community os- 
tracization. These are precisely the meth- 
ods and weapons used by Communists to im- 
press their views on communities; in Red 
China, for example, brainwashing and os- 
tracization are employed to force acceptance 
of communism. 

Americans have a right to voice opinions 
critical of Welch and his associates without, 
in turn, being accused of being anti-anti- 
Communist, whatever that means. 

Because the Sun-Times told the story of 
the Birch Society and its members, some of 
its sympathizers wrote in that we were dis- 
crediting other good anti-communist or- 
ganizations, such as the American Legion, 
the Knights of Columbus, et cetera. This 
is manifest nonsense. The Birch Society is 
discredited in the minds of its critics be- 
cause it pursues the methods used by Com- 
munists themselves. Moreover, as Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy said last week, 
the Birch Society is making no contribution 
in the fight against communism and is, in 
fact, a hindrance in the fight. 

And how, the Birchists argue, should the 
Communists be fought? 

A good answer for that question will be 
given in Chicago starting tomorrow when 
some of the Nation’s most important indus- 
trialists, educators, military and professional 
men meet here to conduct the seventh an- 
nual military industrial-educational confer- 
ence of the Institute for American Strategy. 
They will discuss and exchange ideas on the 
most fundamental step in fighting com- 
munism: Teaching what communism is— 
and isn’t—and what democracy is. 

Americans can’t fight communism if they 
don’t know what it is or what democracy 
is. There is an ignorance on those subjects 
in the United States that is appalling. That 
ignorance is reflected in support for Welch. 

The conference to be held tomorrow at 
the Hotel Sherman will tackle the problem 
of dispelling ignorance by improving meth- 
ods of teaching about communism and 
democracy at the high school level. 

This is the same objective recently set 
forth by the American Bar Association. 
Some of the cooperating agencies of the 
conference to be held in the Hotel Sherman 
are the American Legion, Freedom Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, Loyola, De Paul and 
Notre Dame universities, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, Armour 
Research Foundation and the armed forces. 

When we say that this organization is 
taking an effective and important attitude 
toward fighting communism—as _ distin- 
guished from an organization such as the 
Birch Society—we have in mind some of 
its basic tenets. Here in the words of Dean 
John H. Fischer, Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University, a member of the institute's 
Educational Advisory Committee, are some 
appropriate observations: 

“There are Americans * * * whose atti- 
tude toward communism is under all cir- 
cumstances to avoid it. * * * To follow such 
& policy in schools would make selective 
ignorance a goal of education. 

“A somewhat more aggressive approach, 
rooted in fear rather than hope, sees com- 
munism as a menace to the unwary and 
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would counter the danger by teaching 
Americans to hate it. Those who espouse 
this line are unwilling to trust students ever 
to reach reliable value judgments through 
the objective study of facts and principles 
involved. These people prefer to teach for 
the specific purpose of inducing a predeter- 
mined negative emotional response. 

“The unfortunate practice of using the 
word ‘Communist’ as a political epithet will 
not be eliminated unless it is recognized 
and attacked through education. One of the 
outcomes of our teaching should be the 
development of an awareness on the part of 
students that a person is not to be labeled 
a Communist merely because his views on 
racial segregation may be somewhat more 
liberal than his Senator’s, or because he sees 
merit in the TVA. The silly nonsense that 
calls an experimental school report card in 
a primary school a machination of the Krem- 
lin should be exposed for what it is. In 
order to understand the actual threat of com- 
munism, Americans must learn to distinguish 
between the Leninist and the liberal, be- 
tween what is communistic and the noncon- 
forming.” 

This is a primary lesson not only on 
communism but democracy. To be effective, 
this lesson must be learned and believed. 
Members of the Birch Society who do learn 
it, we expect, will change their procedures 
or resign and join up with an organization 
such as the Institute for American Strategy, 
which is helping, not hindering, the fight 
against communism. 


[From the Sun-Times, Apr. 9, 1961] 
INEXCUSABLE ABUSE 


Those who doubt the efficacy of the John 
Birch Society in dealing with its selected foes 
would do well to examine the society’s cur- 
rent activity against North Dakota’s Senator 
Mitton R. Youne, a rock-ribbed Republican 
and in many respects as conservative as any 
Member of the U.S. Senate. 

In 16 years in Congress, Younc has con- 
sistently voted the rightwing, anti-Commu- 
nist position. He has opposed foreign aid, 
supported the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act and opposed repeal of the loyalty 
oath for students. In 1954, he was one of 22 
Senators who sided with Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy when the Senate voted to censure 
the Wisconsin Republican. 

A more unlikely target for the ultracon- 
servative Birch Society’s enmity than Youne 
is impossible to imagine. 

The society, recently the subject of a series 
of articles in the Sun-Times, was founded 
as a secret organization for the avowed pur- 
pose of fighting communism. Its founder, 
Robert Welch, a former candy manufacturer, 
has labeled President Eisenhower and other 
eminent Americans as agents of commu- 
nism, and has called for impeachment of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren on the ground the 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation deci- 
sion was Communist inspired. 

But it was on none of these questions that 
the society’s fury against Young was 
aroused. Rather, the Senator, in his ca- 
pacity as a member of his State’s delegation 
to Congress, took the liberty earlier this 
year of opposing measures before the North 
Dakota Legislature which the Birch Society 
supported. 

Among other things, the measures urged 
repeal of the U.S. income tax and called for 
abandonment of a number of Federal activi- 
ties, including irrigation and flood control. 
The State’s representatives in Washington, 
meanwhile, were pressing for approval of a 
dam project in North Dakota. 

Youne explains he thought it was ridicu- 
lous for the State to be seeking the very 
benefits its legislature was being asked to 
vote against, His efforts to induce the leg- 
islature to kill the measure succeeded. 

Immediately, mail vehemently denouncing 
him began to flood the letters columns of 
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North Dakota newspapers and to pour into 
Washington. 

“You have become a dictator,” wrote one 
constituent. 

“We have known you for many years,” 
wrote another, “and thought you were 
enough of a conservative to be working for 
the good of your country, not tearing it 
down from your seat in the U.S. Senate.” 

Still another letter read: “I suggest that 
you drop a line to Kamerad K. from the 
US.S.R. He will without doubt show his 
appreciation by nominating you for the 
Stalin Cross for service in furtherance of 
the international Socialist criminal conspir- 
acy.” 

To these and other attacks, YouNc replied 
last month from the Senate floor, denounc- 
ing the society’s pressure tactics. The occa- 
sion is remembered as the first time national 
attention was called to the society. 

The result: The Birch Society has dis- 
closed it may seek an outlet for its vehe- 
mence by forming a third party in North 
Dakota for the special purpose of splitting 
the GOP vote in the State and defeating 
Youne when he runs for reelection in 1962. 

“A lot of people actually think I am 
getting communistic,” said the Senator re- 
cently of his clash with the society. 

As we have said before on this page, Welch 
and the society are entitled to hold their 
views and preach them if they desire. By 
the same American right of free speech and 
opinion, Youne and other Americans are 
entitled to disagree with the society and 
challenge its views without being subject 
to abuse, gossip and inflammatory pressure. 

The practice of using the word “Commu- 
nist” as a political epithet to attack disa- 
greement or nonconformity is a pernicious 
one indeed. 





NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE 
AWARD TO DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to call attention today to the 
fact that a distinguished New Yorker, 
David Rockefeller, will today receive the 
6th annual award of the mercantile sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade. 
Mr. Rockefeller is to receive this award 
for “his outstanding civil program of 
long-range rehabilitation for the down- 
town Manhattan area, his imaginative 
projects for enhancing the city’s future 
progress, and his role as a forward- 
planning citizen of New York City.” 

Mr. President, I am happy to add my 
congratulations to those of the mem- 
bers of the New York Board of Trade. 
I am well aware of the fine work which 
David Rockefeller has done on behalf of 
urban redevelopment in New York City 
generally and especially on behaif of the 
establishment of a World Trade Center 
in downtown Manhattan. His vigorous 
efforts have meant a great deal, and I 
know will continue to mean a great deal, 
to the city of New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the article from 
Business Speaks, the publication of the 
New York Board of Trade, concerning 
the award to be presented today to Da- 
vid Rockefeller. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Davip ROCKEFELLER SELECTED BY MERCANTILE 
To REcEIve 1961 Awarp 

David Rockefeller, president of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, will receive the Sixth An- 
nual Award of the Mercantile Section of 
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the New York Board of Trade at a luncheon 
in his honor on May 11th at the Hotel Pierre, 
it was announced by the section’s chairman, 
Peter F. Lynch, president of A. Sulka & Co. 

Mr. Rockefeller was named for the award 
because of “his outstanding civic program 
of long-range rehabilitation for the down- 
town Manhattan area, his imaginative proj- 
ects for enhancing the city’s future progress, 
and his role as a forward-planning citizen 
of New York City,” Mr. Lynch said. 


BACKGROUND 


Born in New York City, Mr. Rockefeller 
is the youngest son of the late John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. After receiving a B.S. de- 
gree from Harvard University in 1936, he 
did postgraduate work and in 1940 received 
a Ph. D. degree in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

His activities with the Chase Manhattan 
Bank started in the foreign department in 
1946 and until January 1961, when he be- 
came president, his various positions in- 
cluded supervision of the bank’s business 
in Latin America and later supervision of 
customer relations in the metropolitan area 
and the economic research department. At 
present he is concerned with all aspects of 
the bank with emphasis on forward-planning 
activities abroad and domestic expansion. 


AWARD COMMITTEE 


Richard W. Seeler, of Braislin, Porter & 
Wheelock, Inc., as program chairman is as- 
sisted by the following committee: Harry M. 
Anholt, president, Realty Hotels, Inc.; Rob- 
ert V. Cronan, vice president, Charles F. 
Noyes & Co.; Donato V. Carnevale, vice presi- 
dent, Harry Winston, Inc.; James M. Irvine, 
vice president, The Chase Manhattan Bank; 
Monroe Green, adv. dir. The New York 
Times; and Joseph D. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, Western Union. 


PAST AWARD RECIPIENTS 


When the mercantile section’s award was 
established in 1956, the recipient that year 
was Bernard F. Gimbel, chairman of the 
board of Gimbel Bros. The following year 
the award was presented to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times. 
In 1958 the guest of honor was the late 
Dorothy Shaver, president of Lord & Taylor. 
In 1959, Keith S. McHugh, then president 
of New York Telephone Co., and now State 
Commissioner of Commerce, received the 
award. Last year, Erwin S. Wolfson, chair- 
man of the board, Diesel Construction Corp., 
was the guest of honor. 





RESOLUTION ON CUBA BY YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS OF RICHMOND 
COUNTY, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution adopted by the Young 
Republican Club of Richmond County, 
Inc., with regard to our policies in Cuba, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the resolution be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the pro-Communist government 
of Fidel Castro has denied freedom of speech, 
press, and radio; and 

Whereas thousands of Cubans who have 
opposed the Castro regime have been en- 
slaved or murdered; and 

Whereas international communism is now 
directly endangering the freedom of the 
United States and free countries of North 
and South America: Therefore, be it 

Resoived by the Young Republican Club 
of Richmond County, Inc., That— 

1. that full support be given to our cur- 
rent national administration by the members 
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of this Club, as the U.S. Government en- 
deavors to protect the security of our coun- 
try against enemy subversion and aggression, 
2. that all citizens be urged to rally be- 
hind the President of the United States, re- 
gardless of political affiliation, in this time 
of national crisis; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
Secretary of Defense, Secretary of State, U.S. 
Senators KENNETH KEATING and JACOB 
Javits, and to Congressman JOHN H. Ray. 
JANICE WOODRUFF, 
Secretary. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 17, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will take up the appropriation 
bill for the 1962 fiscal year for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The occasion will offer another 
historic opportunity to advance the Na- 
tion’s war against disease and disability. 

This particular appropriation bill 
holds more meaning for the well-being 
of the American people and the human 
race than does virtually any other fund 
bill. 

The United States may, if the Presi- 
dent and Congress so decide, spend up- 
wards of $40 billion to launch a man to 
the moon. Less than one-fortieth of that 
amount, in the form of funds for medi- 
cal research within the HEW bill, can 
help speed man’s journey to a target of 
incalculable meaning—the goal of the 
conquest of cancer, heart disease, and 
other scourges. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that our 
colleagues in the House will help our 
country advance still more rapidly to a 
New Frontier of health. I hope that 
through the most generous possible sup- 
port of Federal efforts in preventive, 
curative, and restorative medicine, the 
Congress will give to medical science the 
resources it needs for accelerating 
progress. 

TRIBUTE TO SENATE AND HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEES 


On April 21 it was my privilege to 
testify before the Subcommittee for the 
Departments of Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, headed by Repre- 
sentative JOHN FOGARTY. 

This subcommittee and its counter- 
part on the Senate side, headed by the 
dean of Congressional health legislation, 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HItu], are esteemed throughout our land 
for the care and diligence with which 
they review appropriations for medical 
research. 

In my testimony I urged that our 
country set its sights on the target of 
a billion dollars for federally sponsored 
medical research in the not too distant 
future. 

In addition to my prepared statement 
I filed with the subcommittee a detailed 
memorandum. It elaborated on several 
suggestions which were based on evi- 
dence which I have compiled as chair- 
man of a Senate Government Operations 
subcommittee, which has studied med- 
ical research—particularly international 
medical research—since August 1958. 
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The suggestions which I made are, 
however, My personal views, and were 
not offered as the judgment of the sub- 
committee. 


REGIONAL CENTER AUTHORITY NEEDED 


What I regard as the heart of these 
suggestions is my proposal for Regional 
American Institutes of Health. 

Already, there are being set up 
throughout the United States numerous 
clinical centers—some categorical, some 
noncategorical—under sound National 
Institutes of Health support. 

The need is for full authority—not 
merely for clinical centers or institu- 
tional grants, but also for a regional 
center program. It would, in effect, es- 
tablish area headquarters for the most 
advanced research and training at sev- 
eral of the great universities of our land. 


ENDORSEMENT BY A MEDICAL SCHOOL DEAN 


In a letter, just received, the dean of 
a great U.S. medical school—one outside 
my own State—endorsed both my gen- 
eral and my specific suggestions. He 
praised them as a “comprehensive, 
statesmanlike, and scholarly analysis.” 
He also wrote: 

Yours is an imaginative and forthright 
plan which, if implemented, would go a long 
way. The specific recommendations * * * 
are extraordinarily wise. In my own mind, 
a key to successful implementation of the 
program lies in the suggestion for Regional 
American Institutes of Health. 


Such institutes would be part and par- 
cel of existing university structure and 
administration; that is, they would be 
integral units within the university- 
teaching hospital complex, but would 
serve an extensive area, not just one city 
or State. 

MINNESOTA PILOT PROGRAM 


Two pilot programs’ should. be 
launched, in my judgment: one for a 
regional rehabilitation center, and one 
for a regional medical instrumentation 
center. 

The case for these centers was de- 
scribed, in personal testimony before 
Representative FocartTy’s subcommittee, 
by two of the great rehabilitation ex- 
perts of this Nation, Dr. Frank A. Kru- 
sen and Dr. Frederic A. Kottke. 

The case for a regional instrumenta- 
tion center was presented in a separate 
memorandum filed by another great 
scientist, Prof. William Kubicek, Ph. D. 

These men—who, I am proud to say, 
are Minnesotans — are respected 
throughout American and international 
science. All three presented the case 
for a regional center as a matter of sound 
principle for the good of science. Each 
pointed out, factually and carefully, 
that the University of Minnesota would 
be an ideal site for such a center and 
for these two pilot programs. 

Final decision as to selection of the 
site would, of course, be the responsi- 
bility of scientific review panels, in 
accordance with standard Federal 
procedure. 

The tide is running irreversibly in the 
direction of regional centers. 

Last year, a distinguished consultative 
group recommended, for example, to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
that regional instrumentation centers be 
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authorized. And an N.I.H. proposal to 
implement that recommendation was, I 
understand from other sources, submit- 
ted for the 1962 budget; but it was, 
unfortunately, deleted by the Bureau of 
the Budget. I am asking the congres- 
sional committees to restore those items. 

The decision is, therefore, now up to 
the Congress. I hope the decision will 
be to flash the green light to medical 
science. 

YOUTH FITNESS PROGRAM 


Similarly, I hope the 87th Congress 
will authorize certain other programs 
referred to in my testimony, such as a 
coordinated Federal-State-local effort 
for youth fitness. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
Recorp my prepared statement before 
the House Subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HuMPHREY—A PRoO- 
GRAM FOR TOTAL War AGAINST DISEASE AND 
DIsaBILITY 
Mr. Chairman, I want to express apprecia- 

tion to yourself and to this subcommittee 

for the opportunity to submit a few thoughts 
on the 1962 appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

The comments which I offer today are 
based, as you know, on a study by a Senate 

Government Operations subcommittee, of 

which I am chairman. 

Fifteen publications have been issued to 
date by the subcommittee. 

All of the comments today represent, how- 
ever, only my own views. They are not in- 
tended as a subcommittee statement. 


APPROPRIATIONS NOT IN OUR GROUP’S 
JURISDICTION 


Incidentally, in our formal subcommittee 
publications, we have carefully pointed out 
that we have no jurisdiction whatsoever for 
recommending how much should be spent; 
that is, of course, exclusively, the responsi- 
bility of the Committees on Appropriations. 

We have instead, developed a Government- 
wide financial picture of who and what is 
spending what, where, and why—for health, 
particularly, for research, at home and 
abroad. 

But, on the basis of evidence compiled, I 
have come to my own conclusions, and that 
is what I submit today. 


OUTSTANDING WORK BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


First, however, let me say that in our 2 
years of work, we have found invaluable the 
hearing volumes and reports issued by your 
subcommittee. 

As I have stated in several of our own pub- 
lications, great credit is reflected upon the 
Congress by the devoted and diligent efforts 
by your subcommittee and by Senator Hr’s 
subcommittee. 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY 


I want to say to you, Congressman Fo- 
GaRTy, that I have been inspired for many 
years by the work which you have person- 
ally performed. Your efforts for a national 
environmental health center (which would 
study problems of air, water, and ground 
Pollution, among many other factors) rep- 
resent, I believe, one of the most fruitful 
Proposals of our time. 

Now, I will touch upon a few of my own 
suggestions. 

With your permission, I would like to have 
the opportunity to send over to you within 
the next few days—before you close this 
hearing record—a more detailed memoran- 
dum, elaborating upon these points. 
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NEED FOR REGIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

1. First, may I respectfully suggest that 
this subcommittee consider what I believe to 
be the next logical step in the development 
of medical research in our Nation—the con- 
cept of regional American institutes of 
health. 

Such institutes would carry out intramural 
research, training, and demonstration. They 
would perform for their surrounding region 
what the National Institutes of Health now 
perform for the Nation as a whole. Such 
institutes would be established at the most 
logical home, the medical schools of a few of 
the Nation’s leading universities. 

Specifically, I would hope that in this 
year’s appropriations bill, you might incor- 
porate an amendment to authorize estab- 
lishment at each of two such institutions— 
two pilot programs. One might be for a 
regional institute of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, another for a regional insti- 
tute on biomedical instrumentation. 

How much would each such institute cost? 
There would be (a) Building-space costs; 
(bd) Equipment costs; (c) Operating costs. 

A reasonable figure, it seems to me, might 
be: $1144 million for each pilot program for 
the initial year. I leave it to yourselves as to 
what proportion of the sum might be 
assigned for each of the above three types 
of costs. 

Two pilot programs at a university would 
cost $3 mililon and at two institutions, a 
total of $6 million. 

I would like to make it clear that I do not 
envision these institutes as branches of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Much as I admire that magnificent Fed- 
eral organization, I feel that the control of 
each regional institute should be left in the 
hands of the respective universities. 

Ultimately, I would hope that each such 
university would have an entire complex of 
regional centers—that is, a regional institute 
on child health, a regional institute on neu- 
rology, etc.—which would become area head- 
quarters within a radius of hundreds of miles. 


TWO WITNESSES ON REHABILITATION INSTITUTE 


Immediately after I conclude my sugges- 
tions, I will introduce two outstanding physi- 
cians from my State who will elaborate on 
one of these proposed centers. 

The case for the second proposed center 
will be made in a supplementary memoran- 
dum to be filed in writing by another Min- 
nesota scientist—Prof. William Kubicek. 

Let me make it clear that, I envision that 
the University of Minnesota would be the 
home for one of the regional complexes. But 
the choice of the sites would be the respon- 
sibility of scientists, in accordance with the 
standard grant council-study section proce- 
dure. 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE OF NIH APPROPRIATIONS 


2. One of the central problems which this 
subcommittee faces is the issue of how much 
overall research funds should be appropriat- 
ed to the National Institutes of Health for 
the seven “categorical institutes,” for the 
Division of General Medical Sciences, and 
for the other units. Last year, as we recall, 
the Senate-House Conference Committee ap- 
proved $590 million. 

I am delighted that President Kennedy 
has proposed an increase in what had been 
recommended by the previous administra- 
tion in January 1961. In my personal judg- 
ment, however, an exceedingly strong case 
can be made for still larger amounts. 

The reason is that, in disease problem after 
problem, I have received messages from dis- 
tinguished medical scientists, stating that 
there is an imperative need for funds of a 
greater magnitude than are provided even 
under the President’s proposed budget. Such 
larger funds are needed for more modern 
research facilities, for more research man- 
power, more institutional grants, as well as 
more project grants. 
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Now, I know that it will be pointed out 
that Federal research funds have consider- 
ably increased in recent years, thanks in large 
part to what you gentlemen have wisely 
decided. 

Our Senate Government Operations Sub- 
committee has provided as frank and com- 
prehensive a picture of recent Government- 
wide increases in biomedical research as has 
been provided by any other committee. 

But the fact that research expenditures 
have increased does not mean that actual 
research needs are now being met; far from 
it. It simply means that the Congress is 
wisely responding to the wishes of the Amer- 
ican people and to the needs of our time by 
increasing the investment in our greatest 
resource—our people and their health. 


A $1 BILLION A YEAR RESEARCH TARGET 


This Nation, according to most experts, can 
afford to spend $2 billion a year—that is— 
$30 billion in the next 15 years to rocket a 
man to the moon. Surely, therefore, we can 
afford to spend in the not too distant future 
a sum of perhaps a billion dollars a year for 
Federal support of biomedical research, so 
as to help advance 180 million Americans to 
better health. 

This Nation cannot afford to lose an esti- 
mated $35 billion a year to disease and dis- 
ability. But we can afford to spend, let us 
say, around 145 of that sum to prevent disease 
and disability. 

We spend $43 billion a year for national 
defense. Surely, we can afford to spend— 
some time soon—l43 of that sum for defense 
against killing and crippling diseases. 

Let me make it clear—I am not proposing 
a specific figure for the 1962 fiscal year. I 
do not offer the $1 billion figure as an abso- 
lute sum for the combined total of NIH and 
other agencies’ biomedical research, but 
rather as a relative figure. Issues of man- 
power have to be considered. Several agen- 
cies’ present and future programs are 
involved, in addition to those of NIH—which 
is the most important of the agencies en- 
gaged in biomedical research. The actual 
needs and budgetary possibilities would have 
to be examined in detail by your expert sub- 
committee, and by Senator Hi1u’s group. 

In addition, other appropriations sub- 
committees would have to examine the budg- 
ets of other agencies which have more 
limited biomedical research activity. The 
total of such non-NIH activity now aggre- 
gates around $200 million. When added to 
the NIH figure of $590 million, we see that 
the combined sum is not far from the bil- 
lion dollar target of which I speak. 


MUCH FUNDS NOT USED IMMEDIATELY IN 
RESEARCH 


I should like to make an additional point 
clear: To some extent, these overall figures 
may prove unintentionally misleading. 
Some people may not be aware that of the 
$590 million appropriated to NIH, a con- 
siderable portion is necessarily allocated for 
education, training, fellowships, and other 
essential long-range purposes, as distin- 
guished from immediate medical research 
projects. 

Such allocation is sound. We must, for 
example, add to the supply of trained per- 
sonnel for the future. But this allocation 
means that right now—this year—we are 
actually putting into the task cf day-to-day 
research less than the amounts which might 
be suggested by the overall budget figure. 
In other words, for the millions of Ameri- 
cans anxiously waiting today for results from 
current research on cancer, heart disease, and 
other problems, less money is being spent for 
day-to-day research than they might think. 

As a matter of fact, when the overall total 
of all Federal funds available is broken down 
into all of the many categories which must 
be served, we find how relatively thinly the 
research money must be spread. The de- 
tailed charts, compiled by our Senate sub- 
committee, prove that when you get down 
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to the level of how much funds are support- 
ing a particular line of research attack 
against a particular disease, you see that 
the Federal funds, far from being plentiful, 
are actually very modest in relation to what 
the experts know that they need. In in- 
numerable disease and basic research prob- 
lems, they can certainly use more than is 
now available. 


USE OF DOLLARS AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
OVERSEAS 


8. Next, I should like to urge the fullest 
possible support and encouragement to the 
HEW programs for support of international 
research, research training, and research 
demonstrations—through both U.S. dollars 
and foreign currencies. 

Our own subcommittee’s work has been 
concentrated on the oversea phase. 

It is my view that there is an enormous 
frontier of opportunities in international 
collaboration in research. 

In my judgment, the 10 million U.S. dol- 
lars and $10 million in foreign currencies, 
which have been proposed under the budget 
for the National Institutes of Health for the 
1962 fiscal year to support oversea research, 
are grossly insufficient for the purpose. 

A single dollar in U.S. greenbacks or in 
U.S.-owned rupees, pesos, or dinars, would 
have a seed—a multiplier effect—abroad. 

Thus far, the actual use of foreign curren- 
cies for health research abroad represents 
one of the smallest of all the many uses au- 
thorized under Public Law 480, as amended; 
yet it is the one use, which perhaps more 
than any other, has universal appeal, uni- 
versal interest, and universal value. 


SPECIFIC APPROPRIATION FOR INFORMATION 
RESEARCH 


4. I propose that a specific sum be set aside 
in the HEW appropriation bill for research 
on medical information and medical com- 
munications. 

It will be recalled that the consultative 
committee, headed in 1960 by Mr. B. Jones, 
appointed by Senator HiLL’s committee, had 
recommended a specific sum of not less than 
64.5 million for medical information and 
communication research. 

The purpose of such a specific appropria- 
tion would be to help assure better manage- 
ment of the information which is now 
“buried” in an estimated one-quarter of a 
million articles a year which appear in medi- 
cal journals, alone. 

In my judgment, there are few greater is- 
sues facing American medicine than the use 
of more modern methods for the storage, 
retrieval, dissemination, and utilization of 
information. 

Information management has been the 
central focus of our subcommittee; here, I 
refer not only to information on completed 
research but on research which is still in 
progress. Much of the current research may 
never be written up perhaps, because an ex- 
periment failed. The result may be that 
other researchers later on needlessly repeat 
futile experiments because they never knew 
prior research was carried on, in the first 
place. 

Registration of all current research by the 
science information exchange is therefore a 
key to avoiding unknowing duplication. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A FEW OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Now, I know that your time is limited this 
morning, and so I am going to simply present 
in a few sentences some of the other chal- 
lenges which, it seems to me, might be con- 
sidered in developing your subcommittee’s 
recommendations. 

These other matters concern medical 
audiovisuals, better estimates of the costs of 
disease, a Federal youth fitness program, 
and interagency coordination in biomedical 
research. 

5. I propose that the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service be directed 
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either in the HEW bill or in the report on 
the bill—to appoint two consultative groups: 

(a) One such consultative group should 
explore the possibility of the establishment 
of an international medical audiovisual ex- 
change program. 

The second group—consisting of the lead- 
ing experts of the land—should explore the 
problems of making better estimates of the 
cost of disease and disability to American 
society. 

Small sums, e.g., $10,000 each, might be 
set aside for both of the consultative groups; 
or your subcommittee may feel that these 
minor costs of the two studies should be 
absorbed within the Public Health Service’s 
budget. 

YOUTH FITNESS PROGRAM 

6. It seems to me that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should be 
asked to render a report to the Appropria- 
tions Committees on the Nation’s youth fit- 
ness program. 

President Kennedy has demonstrated 
great interest in the physical fitness of our 
people. Secretary Ribicoff—just a month 
after the President’s inaugural—convened an 
outstanding conference on this subject. In 
prior years, some small progress was made 
by what has been known as the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. 

But there has not been developed a co- 
ordinated Federal-State-local, public-private 
program. A grant-in-aid program needs to 
be developed, so as to get this program roll- 
ing throughout the schools of this Nation, 
for example. 

Neither the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress, nor any other committee 
have ever received the kind of report which 
is necessary to come to grips with the fit- 
ness-softness problem. I urge the request- 
ing of such a report. 


STRENGTHENING COOPERATION 


7. Next, I would hope that this subcom- 
mittee might see fit to incorporate within its 
report your views, as regards improved coordi- 
nation of the various agencies’ programs in 
biomedical research. 

In my judgment there is already consider- 
able interagency coordination, both at the 
policy level and at the researcher level; but 
far more could be done, as I believe our sub- 
committee hearing in August 1960 indicated. 

On Wednesday of this week, I asked our 
staff director to meet with Dr. Jerome Weis- 
ner, the President’s Special Assistant for Sci- 
ence and Technology on this issue of inter- 
agency coordination. He reported back Dr. 
Weisner’s accord with the need for strength- 
ening interagency teamwork in research. 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESSES 


I will not take the further time of this 
committee, because I know time is limited. 

I do, however, want to introduce, now, 
the two distinguished Minnesota physicians 
who have interrupted their busy schedule 
in order to submit to you today their expert 
judgment. 

The first of these individuals is, in my 
view, the most qualified man in all of 
America to comment on a proposed Regional 
Rehabilitation Institute, Dr. Frank Krusen. 
He is the acknowledged father of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation. It was he 
who, 2% decades ago, established this dis- 
cipline in the Mayo Clinic. He is the chair- 
man of the AMA Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion and is guiding light of the Elizabeth 
Kenny Foundation and of the American Re- 
habilitation Foundation. He can speak not 
only for American medicine, but for Ameri- 
can voluntary organizations, interested in 
this field, as well. 

After him, you will hear from Dr. Fred- 
erick Kottke, chairman of the University 
of Minnesota’s Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, a former presi- 
dent of the American Congress of Physical 
Medicine, whose outstanding professional 
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qualifications are respected by his peers in 
the United States and throughout the 
world. 

On the separate, proposed Instrumentation 
Institute, you will be receiving a written 
presentation from another of Minnesota’s 
great scientists, Prof. William Kubicek. Un- 
fortunately, he could not rearrange his 
crowded schedule to be with us today. But 
I suggested that his expert views, as both a 
Ph. D. and an electrical engineer, would be 
of great value to the Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the Mem- 
bers for your courtesy in hearing me this 
morning. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no other business to come before 
the Senate, I now move that the Senate 
adjourn, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, May 15, 1961, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 11, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHALS 

Ellis Maylett, of Utah, to be U.S. marshal 
for the district of Utah, vice Howard Call. 

William M. Parker, Jr., of Alabama, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of Ala- 
bama for the term of 4 years, vice Charles S. 
Prescott. 

U.S. Districr JUDGE 

Thomas J. Michie, of Virginia, to be US. 
district judge for the western district of 
Virginia, vice Roby C. Thompson, deceased. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


John H. Rubel, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Frank Dattilo III 

Michael J. Moynahan 

Joseph M. Sullivan, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be a permanent ensign in the 
line of the Navy, in lieu of ensign in the 
Supply Corps as previously nominated, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as provid- 
ed by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line of the Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 


Richard L. Cluever 
Arthur G. Fitzgerald 


Francis G. Smith (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate) to be a perma- 
nent ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provid- 
ed by law. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants in 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Robert M. Irick 

Richard H. Paul 

Louis V. Miller 


‘ 
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The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Thomas P. Briant William C. Head 
Melvin C. Britton, Jr. William H. Hix 
Nicholas T.Catanuto Donald M. Kurtz 
Dennis G. Crockett John A. Lanning 
Richard M. Deaner Robert L. McDonald 
Jerald J. Dihl James D. McGath 
Sheldon Farber Edward K. Poole 
Bernard H. Feldman John H. Ramlo 
William V. Griffin III Charles C. Rogers 


The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Angelo A. Ciliberti Richard L. Davis 
Thomas L. Curtin William Z. McLear III 


Ernest H. Meese (Naval Reserve officer) to 
be a lieutenant commander in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, for temporary service, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Joseph W. Vercher, U.S. Navy retired officer, 
to be reappointed a permanent commander in 
the line of the Navy, limited duty only, in 
the classification “administration,” subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and in 
the temporary grade of lieutenant: 

Ronald D. Murphy. 

James W. Newcomb, Jr. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 


Stephen Charlesworth Ralph L. Robie, Jr. 
John E. Greenhalgh Robert C. Wiley 

George P. Johnson, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade), temporary lieutenant and 
permanent lieutenant when eligible. 

Roger L. Grant, U.S. Navy, for transfer to 
and appointment in the Civil Engineer Corps 
in the permanent grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade). 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the 
permanent grade of ensign: 


Gordon W. Bawden ‘Fredric D. Fogle 
Eugene J. Flath Roger L. Grant 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the staff corps as indicated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

SUPPLY CORPS 

Nix, Harvey W.., Jr. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Harkless, Gerald A. Lyons, James R. 
Holmes, Henry A. Murphy, Martin R. 
Krauter, George E. Schroeder, Clyde C. 
Lanoue, Robert J. 


The following named (Naval Academy 
graduate) for permanent appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
a8 provided by law: 

George E. Yarbrough 


The following named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

David F. Cloud 


The following-named officer of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
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the grade of captain, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


Martin F. O’Connor 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Gerald W. Boston Michael R. 

Floyd C. Lewis McDonough 

Ronald E. Merri- Joseph F. Prochaska 
hew Merrill A. Sweitzer 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


James D. Care Claude M. Holifield 
Leiland M. Duke Charles M. Isbell 
Edward C. Goldhill Donald P. Klingler 
Bruce A. Greene Guy H. Morley 
Charles R. Gruning Robert M. Reed 
James G. Grunwaldt Claude K. Snow 
John H. Helm 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 11, 1961: 


WoRrRLD SCIENCE-PAN PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, of Minnesota, to 
be U.S. Commissioner for the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition, now known as 
Century 21 Exposition. 


AMBASSADORS 


Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel. 

Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Kingdom of 
Morocco. 

A. S. J. Carnahan, of Missouri, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Sierra 
Leone. 

UNITED NATIONS 


Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister to be the representative of the 
United States of America to the 9th session 
of the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ments and promotions as indicated: 

David H. Popper, of New York, to be class 
1 and to be also a consul general. 

Paul F. Geren, of Texas, for reappointment 
in the Foreign Service as a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, a consul general and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 520(a) of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 


To be consul generals 


David M. Bane, of Pennsylvania. 

Forrest K. Geerken, of Minnesota. 

John Evarts Horner, of Washington. 

Miss Rebecca G. Wellington, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

David G. Wilson, Jr., of Oregon. 


To be class 2, consuls and secretarys 
David S. Burgess, of Massachusetts. 
Floyd L. Whittington, of Michigan. 
James M. Wilson, Jr., of Maryland. 


To be class 3, consuls and secretarys 


Henry B. Cox, of Maryland. 
Anthony Geber, of Virginia. 

Louis Mark, Jr., of Connecticut. 
Edward A. O’Neill, of Pennsylvania. 
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Earl W. 8S. Churchill, of Georgia, to be 
class 4, consul, and secretary. 

Miss Lillian A. Ross, of North Carolina, to 
be class 5, consul, and secretary. 

Charles R. Stout, of California, to be 
consul. 

Guido C. Fenzi, of California, to be class 6. 


To be class 7 


Richard W. Faville, Jr., of Oregon. 
John A. Froebe, Jr., of Ohio. 
William Bruce Harbin, of California. 
Donald A. Kruse, of Pennsylvania. 


To be class 7, vice consuls of career, and 
secretaries 


Miss Margaret J. Barnhart, 
vania. 

Guy F. DiNocenza, of Connecticut. 

Bernard A. Femminella, of Minnesota. 

James H. Lassiter, of California. 


To be class 8, vice consuls of career, and 
secretaries 


Miss Mary C. Alexich, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Anderson, of California. 

Charles E. Angevine, of Colorado. 

Francis J. Barrett, of Pennsylvania. 

C. Thomas Bleha, of Michigan. 

William T. Breer, of California. 

Joseph R. Breton, of Massachusetts. 

Richard G. Brown, of New York. 

James A. Budeit, of Nebraska. 

Robert C. Cary, of Washington. 

Malcolm H. Churchill, of Iowa. 

William P. Clappin, of Virginia. 

Harry L. Coburn, of New York. 

Charles M. Cole, of Minnesota. 

Trusten Frank Crigler, of Arizona. 

Ernest B. Dane III, of Massachusetts. 

Ted A. Dienstfrey, of California. 

Michael Dowling, of Georgia. 

William J. Duiker III, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Emil P. Ericksen, of California. 

Joseph G. Fandino, of New York. 

James Ferrer, Jr., of California. 

Samuel Edwin Fry, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

J. Guy Gwynne, of Arkansas. 

Samuel J. Hamrick, Jr., of Kentucky. 

Benjamin Hill Hardy III, of Virginia. 

Richard B. Howard, of the District of 
Columbia. 

David A. Hughes, of Washington. 

Herbert H. E. Hymans, of California. 

John K. Jessup, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Stephen Tillman Johnson, of California. 

Ralph T. Jones, of Wisconsin. 

Harmon E. Kirby, of Ohio. 

Robert S. Littell, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Raymond B. Lombardi, of Rhode Island. 

David McMeans, of Texas. 

Miss Marian L. Maims, of Idaho. 

Robert A. Martin, of Pennsylvania. 

Philip R. Mayhew, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Harlan G. Moen, of Wisconsin. 

Nuel L. Pazdral, of California. 

Carl Pearl, of California. 

Robert L. Pugh, of Washington. 

Alexander L. Rattray, of California. 

Ronald F. Rosner, of Louisiana. 

William E. Ryerson, of New York. 

Raymond W. Seefeldt, of Illinois. 

Charles Arthur Semones, of Virginia. 

Robert E. Service, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Norman T. Shaft, of Minnesota. 

Miss Mary Lou Shantz, of Michigan. 

Frederick Owen Shoup, of California. 

Lester P. Slezak, of Pennsylvania. 

Harry C. Sorensen, of New York. 

John P. Spillane, of Indiana. 

Charles Steedman, of Rhode Island. 

John J. St. John, of Pennsylvania. 

Roscoe S. Suddarth, of Tennessee. 

Courtenay P. Worthington, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Ronald R. Young, of California. 

Robert L. Dowell, Jr., of Florida. 

Lawrence A. Fox, of New York. 

John C. Hawley, of Virginia. 


of Pennsyl- 
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Herman J. Jelinek, of Nebraska. 
William N. Lyons, of Kansas. 
Eugene F. Sillari, of New York. 
Richard H. Webster, of Virginia. 
Anthony Winkler-Prins, of New York, to 
be consul. 
To be vice consuls 


Charles E. Behrens, of Massachusetts. 

John D. Clayton, of Oklahoma. 

George T. Colman, Jr., of Colorado. 

William S. Dickson, of New Jersey. 

Darrell I. Drucker, Jr., of Maine. 

William F. Frederick, of California. 

Hugh G. Haight, of Georgia. 

George G. Jespersen, of New Jersey. 

Lee G. Mestres, of New Jersey. 

David T. Morrison, of Michigan. 

James P. Mullen, of Minnesota. 

Jaroslav J. Verner, of Minnesota. 

Otto H. Wagner, of Michigan. 

David D. Whipple, of New York. 

To be vice consuls and secretaries 
Alfred L. Jazynka, of Florida. 
James Kim, of Hawaii. 
To be secretaries 

Robert W. Peart, of Virginia. 

Dean S. VandenBos, of California. 

Hugh R. Waters, of the District of 
Columbia. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT 

Fern V. Miller, of Colorado, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Mint of the United States at 
Denver. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 11, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Galatians 6: 10: As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men. 

Almighty God, at the noon hour of this 
new day, we are uniting our thoughts in 
the sacrament of penitence, of praise 
and petition. 

Fill us, we beseech Thee, with the light 
and power of Thy divine spirit that we 
may discharge our duties and responsi- 
bilities with a patient faith and a joyful 
confidence. 

May Thy truth be in our minds and 
Thy love in our hearts as we go forth 
with all nations of good will in a frater- 
nal effort to establish peace on earth. 

Grant that the heroic tradition of our 
forefathers and the freedoms which we 
cherish as a precious treasure may be 
protected and made potent by the life of 
all mankind. 

Guide our President, our Speaker, and 
the Members of Congress in bringing 
into action a new and strong alinement 
of the forces of freedom, for we know 
that in the great crusade against com- 
munism we must have the strategy, the 
influence, and the impact of a united 
front. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord in whom and through whom Thou 
hast revealed the riches of Thy grace. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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BAN ON TESTING OF ATOMIC 
WEAPONS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Arthur Dean, the representative of the 
United States in the Geneva negotiations 
for a ban on the testing of atomic weap- 
ons, resumes his task at that vital con- 
ference this week, and with him go the 
prayerful good wishes of the American 
people. 

Tragically, the results of the Geneva 
Conference have been negligible. In 
spite of the fact that the new admin- 
istration under the direction of President 
Kennedy and with the able supervision 
of John J. McCloy, the President’s ad- 
viser on disarmament, has sought to wipe 
the slate clean and write a new treaty 
through the able and devoted efforts of 
the chief American negotiator, Mr. 
Arthur Dean, nevertheless the Russian 
position toward agreement has not soft- 
ened. In fact, in the more recent nego- 
tiations, the Russians have moved farther 
away from agreement than the position 
they had previously taken. 

Not to reach agreement on this ques- 
tion is madness in today’s world. Even 
the possibility of an atomic disaster, 
which could be touched off by accident, 
without military reason, should impel 
the conferees and their governments to 
bring to this conference a new determi- 
nation to make it successful. 

This does not mean that we Americans 
should capitulate to the Russians simply 
to obtain a result. We are entitled to a 
reasonable approach by the other side. 
The main objective which we are seek- 
ing is to have a reasonable provision for 
inspection. Without such inspection, a 
test ban would not be meaningful. The 
Russians’ proposal for three inspections 
a year is so inadequate as to be prac- 
tically meaningless. 

If the Russians were to yield on this 
point, however, it seems clear that a 
worthwhile agreement could be reached. 
If the Russians are not willing to agree, 
however, it is obvious that the test ban 
can be continued no longer. It has al- 
ready gone on for 24 years and we have 
no proof that the Russians are not test- 
ing bombs underground. Obviously, this 
situation cannot continue without serious 
implications for the security of the 
United States. 

We earnestly hope that the Russians 
will see the light of reason; that they 
will recognize the dangers for them- 
selves as well as for us, if the negotiations 
are broken off. We hope that the Rus- 
sian Government will instruct its ne- 
gotiator to make the concessions that 
will bring about the treaty that is so 
urgently needed for the security of the 
world. 





ANTARCTICA CLAIMS TREATY 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
bring to the attention of the House a 
resolution adopted by the 66th State 
conference of the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution in March, 
1961. The conference opposed the ac- 
tion of the Senate in ratifying the Ant- 
arctica Treaty freezing the status quo of 
claims to that area for 30 years. 

Since the treaty has not yet taken 
force, the Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution make the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

Resolved, That Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution petition the President 


and the Congress to bring this treaty up for 
reconsideration and renegotiation. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Regulatory Agencies may be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, POST- 
PONEMENT OF ROLLCALL VOTES 
FROM MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the majority leader there are 
primaries in Pennsylvania next Tuesday 
and a number of Members have told 
me they would like to be home over the 
weekend, and would prefer not to be 
here on Monday, if possible; and some 
of the rest of us have made arrange- 
ments not to be here on Monday. Mon- 
day is suspension day and I understand 
there are some suspensions that might 
be called up, and probably will be called 
up. I wonder if the majority leader 
might be inclined to seek unanimous 
consent that if there are record votes 
on Monday that they could be carried 
over until Wednesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, if 
there are primaries in any State, even 
though they do not directly concern 
the Members, the Members of that State 
are directly interested and, of course, 
that applies to members of both parties 
and the suggestion is a justifiable one. 
If the gentleman from Indiana will yield 
to me, I will make such unanimous con- 
sent request. 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent in the event any 
rolicalls are called for on Monday and 
Tuesday, other than on a rule and, of 
course, and quorum calls, that further 
consideration of the rollcall be post- 
poned until Wednesday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the general 
nature of these bills to be called up 
under suspension on Monday? Are 
these controversial bills? 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit me, Monday is the regular sus- 
pension day and the matter of determi- 
nation as to what bills, if any, are to be 
called up on Monday next would be 
within the province of the Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. HALLECK. What I have sug- 
gested does not involve anything at all 
in respect to the scheduling of bills be- 
cause, as I say, that is for the Speaker 
to determine, and whether or not there 
has been any firm determination about 
any of them, I do not know. Some have 
been suggested to me; but, all I am 
suggesting, and I appreciate the major- 
ity leader going along with the sugges- 
tion, is that if there are record votes 
on Monday, and there might be none, 
but if there are that they go over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will say fur- 
ther in answer to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, I have not conferred 
with the Speaker yet as to which bills 
he has decided would come up under sus- 
pension on Monday. There was one bill 
that was going to come up, but it has 
been postponed and will not come up— 
that is the so-called Keogh bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I was going to ask if 
that bill was coming up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It was going to 
be programed, but now it is not going to 
come up from what I understand, I 
know of only one other bill. Also, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fasce.u] 
spoke to me this morning and I told 
him to see the Speaker about three bills 
that were reported out of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I asked if there 
was any controversy about those bills 
and he said, “No.” Of course, we al- 
ways ask that question because we try 
to be as careful as possible on that score 
so that bills called up under suspension 
would be only such bills where there is 
no great controversy unless it is a matter 
of emergency. That is about the best 
answer I can give to the gentleman. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] that 
any rolicall votes on Monday and Tues- 
day, other than on a rule, go over to 
Wednesday? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. AsHmoreE], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
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Elections of the Committee on House 
Administration may be permitted to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 52] 
Alford Donohue Macdonald 
Ashbrook Dooley Morrison 
Becker Downing Mosher 
Blitch Durno O’Hara, Mich. 
Boggs Edmondson O’Neill 
Bolling Finnegan Powell 
Bonner Fino Rains 
Boykin Ford Riley 
Breeding Gavin Roberts 
Buckley Gray Rogers, Tex. 
Cederberg Hays ack 
Celler Hébert Thompson, La. 
Chamberlain Henderson Van Pelt 
Chelf Inouye Walter 
Conte Kearns Wharton 
Curtis, Mo. Kelly Whitener 
Dawson Keogh Willis 
Dent Knox Winstead 
Devine Libonati Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics may have until midnight 
Saturday to file a report to accompany 
the bill H.R. 6874. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





CONTINUATION OF MEXICAN 
FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the extraordinary situation in which 
the House found itself on yesterday, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, HR. 2010, that each of the 
authors of the two pending amendments 
now on the Speaker’s desk may be given 
2 minutes to present their amendments 
and that the committee be given 2 min- 
utes in opposition. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens to the 
allocation of other time other than on 
the amendments? 

Mr. COOLEY. We have no other time. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how many 
amendments does this request cover? 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand there 
are only two amendments now at the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2010) to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 2010, 
with Mr. NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SANTANGELO: 
After line 5, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 507(1) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out ‘cotton gin- 
ning’, and (2) by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following: ‘Provided, 
That such term does not include any serv- 
ices or activities performed with respect to 
commodities or products which are not to 
be used for food supplies’.” 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I am grateful that the House has given 
us an opportunity to discuss the amend- 
ments after last evening’s parliamentary 
confusion. This opportunity for a frank, 
but limited, discussion restores my con- 
fidence and faith in the integrity of con- 
gressional agreement to have full debate. 

My amendment would permit the use 
of braceros only for farms cultivating, 
harvesting, and processing food supplies. 
My amendment would prevent the au- 
thorization of the entry of Mexican na- 
tionals for farm labor in cotton. 

The joker in H.R. 2010 which no one 
has noticed and which nobody wants to 
talk about is that 60 percent of the 
Mexican nationals or 60 percent of the 
braceros work on the cotton farms. The 
great bulk of these braceros work in two 
States, Texas and Arkansas. Some work 
in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Since this program started, the number 
of braceros has risen from 107,000 to 
437,000 in 1959. In 1960, it was 315,000; 
60 percent of these Mexican nationals are 
working on cotton farms and not on food 
farms which are producing the lettuce, 
the tomatoes, the grapes, the legumes. 
These are the perishables, and from my 
investigation, these are the farms which 
need braceros. Not so with cotton farms 
because they can mechanize it and do not 
need these braceros. 
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Read the report on this bill and you 
will find no specific justification for con- 
tinuing the bracero program on the cot- 
ton farms. You will only find a plea and 
a justification for braceros on the food 
farms. Does it make any sense to im- 
port Mexican braceros to produce a crop 
which is in surplus, which costs our 
Government millions of dollars in price 
supports and which we must subsidize 
when we export cotton to meet foreign 
competition? What is the cost to us in 
the United States to increase cotton pro- 
duction? Last year the Commodity 
Credit Corporation paid a total of $31.9 
million for storage of cotton alone. CCC 
paid to the farmers in fiscal year 1960 
for cotton $1,425 million, and realized a 
loss in the price support program of $212 
million. Our Government subsidized 
cotton exports to the extent of $253 mil- 
lion in 1960. In 1961, the Government 
is increasing the export subsidy and that 
it is estimated that cotton production 
will exceed our domestic needs by over 7 
million and this will cost the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in export subsidies an addi- 
tional $325 million. We need for domes- 
tic consumption approximately 8 million 
bales of cotton, and it is estimated that 
the cotton farmers will produce from 13 
to 15 million. The new export subsidy 
will be 8% cents a pound to compete in 
the world markets. Because we are ex- 
porting over 200,000 braceros to work 
on the cotton farms, we are causing and 
bringing about a surplus, whose cost of 
storage costs and distribution costs, must 
be met by the taxpayers of America. 

I want to make one fact crystal clear. 
As a result of my inspection in California 
and in Arizona, and in my investigation 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee of 
Agriculture, I can state without fear of 
being successfully contradicted that the 
wages in California are reasonable, that 
the braceros are needed there for the 
harvesting, the processing, and the pro- 
duction of food supplies. In my opin- 
ion, there is no need for braceros on the 
cotton farms which serves the public in- 
terest as well as the private interests of 
the cotton farmers. The following fig- 
ures indicate where the bulk of the 
braceros work. They work in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, and 
Arkansas. In 1960, Texas used 122,800; 
California, 113,000; Arkansas, 27,400; 
Arizona, 19,300; and New Mexico, 10,400. 
The bracero program has served a need. 
It has had harmful effects upon the 
American economy by depressing wages 
of the domestic workers. It is causing 
our gold supply to leave this country to 
the extent of $120 million a year, which 
the Mexican workers earn on American 
farms. It is costing the Government ap- 
proximately one-half billion dollars a 
year to obtain a surplus in cotton. 

For these simple and _ substantial 
reasons, the bracero program should be 
discontinued in the production of cotton 
on American farms. I trust this amend- 
ment will pass. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
were approved by this body it would 
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really amount to punitive action against 
: great segment of American agricul- 
ure. 

I wish the gentleman from New York 
had come before our subcommitte and 
discussed his amendment. I wish he had 
come before the full committee and 
given us his views. He did not appear 
and urge for any such amendment as 
this. 

The gentleman from New York wants 
the braceros to be used for one type of 
program and not for another. It is 
essential that we do have the necessary 
labor supply for use in the cultivation 
and harvest of fruit crops as well as 
fiber crops. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I have too short a 
time in which to yield; I am sorry. 

I wish to say to the gentleman that 
in August of 1959, 1,100,000 fewer bales 
of cotton were produced than were 
needed in this country for domestic use 
and for export. In 1960 the same situa- 
tion prevailed; we grew a million fewer 
bales in 1960 than was necessary for 
domestic consumption and for export. 

Our cotton supply has dwindled in 
recent years. We have just barely 
enough to make ends meet now, and we 
do not have any appreciable cotton 
surplus. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Regardless of the cot- 
ton supply situation would not the 
adoption of the Santangelo amendment 
be an open invitation to return to the 
old wetback situation both in the matter 
of cotton production and fruits and 
vegetables? 

Mr. GATHINGS. That situation 
would be brought back if this amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
New York were adopted. In 1953 a mil- 
lion wetbacks were apprehended. Last 
year there were only a little over 29,000. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York will be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SANTANGELO) 
there were—ayes 66, noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoHELAN, of 
California: To amend section 509 of title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as follows: 

“Sec. 509. The number of workers which 
may be made available under this title shall, 
effective with the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961, be reduced by 33 percent of the 
total made available in the preceding fiscal 
year and in no event will any worker be 
made available under this title for employ- 
ment after June 30, 1964.” 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
evils inherent in the Mexican farm labor 
program are apparent to everyone—even 
to the proponents of H.R. 2010. The 
very fact that there is no bill before 
Congress which would make Public Law 
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78 a permanent part of the American 
agricultural scene is mute evidence of 
this truth. 

The bill reported by the Agriculture 
Committee, however, contains no provi- 
sions for correcting the abuses of Public 
Law 78, or for setting a termination date 
on a@ program which is supposed to be a 
temporary measure. 

Proponents of this bill claim that 
American agriculture is dependent upon 
Mexican labor. What they really mean 
is that American farmers who use for- 
eign labor have been unwilling to offer 
wages and working conditions which 
would appeal to domestic farm workers 
and, therefore, have forced the domestics 
to look for work elsewhere, or go on pub- 
lic relief. Throughout the years, these 
growers have come to believe that the 
Government owes them a labor force. 

Only one group, the Farm Bureau and 
its bracero-using satellites, have spoken 
in favor of H.R. 2010. On the other 
hand, Protestant and Catholic Church 
groups, the Secretary of Labor, the AFL- 
CIO, the National Consumers League, 
and many other organizations of respon- 
Ty citizens, have testified against this 

ill. 

The same groups have expressed ap- 
proval for the safeguards proposed by 
the administration; safeguards which 
squarely face the implications of Public 
Law 78. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg, in fact, has warned bracero- 
using growers that unless they are will- 
ing to accept these safeguards, they 
may find themselves without any ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 at all. 

I for one believe that since the ad- 
ministration’s amendments were not 
adopted, the program should be ter- 
minated immediately. The administra- 
tion’s proposals were moderate in their 
approach. They would have alleviated 
many of the abuses inherent in Public 
Law 78 by, first, providing greater pro- 
tection for domestic workers against 
adverse effects resulting from the mass 
importation of Mexican nationals; and, 
second, clarifying the rules so that the 
Labor Department may administer the 
program in a manner equitable to both 
employers and workers. 

It is my opinion, however, that even 
the administration’s position did not get 
to the roots of the problem. I believe 
that a further amendment must be 
offered which would provide for the 
final termination of Public Law 78. 
Growers who have become dependent 
on Mexican labor will never set about 
solving their problems until they are 
given notice that the program is run- 
ning out—until they are informed in no 
uncertain terms that Mexican farm 
labor will no longer be available to 
them. 

I have, therefore, introduced an 
amendment which would phase this pro- 
gram out over a period of 3 years, 
which would reduce by one-third the 
number of Mexican nationals available 
in the preceding year, and which in no 
event would make Mexican nationals 
available for employment under this pro- 
gram after June 30, 1964. 
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The time has come when we should 
make it public policy to accomplish in 
agriculture what we have already ac- 
complished in other sectors of our econ- 
omy—the restoration of respect and dig- 
nity based on good wages, good working 
conditions, and steady employment for 
the men and women who labor for hire 
on U.S. farms. The time has come when 
agriculture, the Nation’s largest indus- 
try, should seek ways and means of dis- 
continuing its dependence on poverty 
both at home and in Mexico to satisfy 
its labor needs. 

We will never accomplish this goal 
until the infamous Mexican farm labor 
program is finally put torest. Only then 
will economic pressure force bracero- 
using growers to seek and find real solu- 
tions to their labor problems. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California, Mr. 
COHELAN. 

Mr.MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, the im- 
portant question that faces this commit- 
tee is, Will the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California make any 
more domestic workers, a single one, 
available to harvest the crops of this 
Nation? It will not. 

Let me tell you what would happen if 
this amendment were adopted. First, 
you would have 30 percent fewer farm- 
workers to harvest the crops. You would 
cause great economic distress on the 
part of the small farmers because those 
farmers hold small allotments. For in- 
stance, a farmer with a small cotton 
allotment cannot buy an $8,000 one-row 
cottonpicker to harvest his cotton. He 
has to do it by hand labor. 

In 1958 the farmers of New Mexico 
spent $5,000 between January 1 of 1958 
and June 1, 1958, in an extensive effort 
to recruit domestic workers. We went 
to Oklahoma, we went to Missouri, we 
went to Texas, we went to Arizona, we 
scoured the Indian reservations of the 
State of New Mexico. In all, we inter- 
viewed 741 workers. We offered jobs to 
over 600 of them. We got 120 accept- 
ances. We paid the transportation of 60 
of these workers from their homes to 
New Mexico. They were the only ones 
of the 120 that showed up to be trans- 
ported to farms in New Mexico. We paid 
their way. Five weeks later we only had 
one worker. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Conexan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
four consultants appointed by former 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell to 
advise him on the operation of Public 
Law 78 have been attacked by growers 
and their lobbies, as well as by the Farm 
Bureau influenced House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The reason for these attacks is that 

group of consultants has the 
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temerity to suggest in their report to the 
Secretary that citizen farm workers have 
as many rights as alien contract work- 
ers. Such a concept, according to the 
Farm Bureau Federation and its bracero- 
using friends, is not only presumptuous, 
it is also un-American. 

According to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, it should be the policy 
of the Congress of the United States to 
provide American corporate growers 
with as many Mexican nationals as they 
want—whether they need them or not 
and with no strings attached. The 
Farm Bureau also believes that the Con- 
gress of the United States should see to 
it that a farm placement service is pro- 
vided for growers at public expense—or 
rather, at the expense of industrial em- 
ployers. In other words, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation wants the Congress to 
pass H.R. 2010. 

This bill extends Public Law 78 with- 
out any of the safeguards recommended 
by the consultants to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Because the consultants’ report re- 
ceived so little consideration by the 
House Agriculture Committee, I would 
like to summarize the unanimous recom- 
mendations it contained, recommenda- 
tions which have been included in H.R. 
6032, the administration bill, introduced 
by Representative Coap of Iowa. These 
recommendations are designed to protect 
citizen farmworkers against adverse ef- 
fect from the importation of Mexican 
nationals, and to gradually eliminate the 
use of foreign labor on farms. They in- 
clude the following: 

First. Mexican nationals should be 
confined to crops in temporary labor 
shortage situations and to unskilled non- 
machine jobs. 

Second. The Secretary of Labor should 
be authorized to establish wage rates for 
Mexicans at prevailing levels in the area 
or in the closest similar area for like 
work, and at no less than a rate necessary 
to avoid adverse effect on domestic wage 
rates. 

Third. The Secretary should be au- 
thorized to insure active competition 
among employers for the available sup- 
ply of U.S. workers by being empowered 
to refuse to certify employment of Mexi- 
cans unless (a) employers have made 
positive and direct recruitment efforts to 
obtain U.S. workers; (b) employment 
conditions offered are equal to those pro- 
vided by other employers in the area 
who successfully recruit and retain U.S. 
workers; (c) U.S. workers are provided 
benefits equivalent to those provided 
Mexican workers; and (d) employers of 
Mexicans offer and pay U.S. workers 
wages which are not less than those paid 
to Mexicans. 

Fourth. The Secretary should be em- 
powered to set up standards for judging 
adverse effects resulting from employ- 
ing Mexicans based on wages, earnings, 
and employment trends information. 

Unless these minimum protections are 
afforded U.S. farmworkers, Public Law 
78 should not be extended at all. Cer- 
tainly H.R. 2010, which is a bully’s club 
to better an already depressed group of 
American laborers, should be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks I am about 
to make are in my individual capacity 
as a Member of the House and not as 
majority leader. Because I am majority 
leader I do not completely abdicate all 
my rights as a Member of this body. 

I can remember this legislation 
through the years. Not so many years 
ago we were fighting to bring about bet- 
ter conditions for the poor, unfortunate 
Mexican workers. More should be done. 
Now we are trying to do something for 
Americans. 

I supported this legislation in the past. 
I recognized the necessity for it in past 
years. But our fight then was to try and 
have the Department of Labor get some 
authority to go in and use its offices to 
protect human beings, Mexican workers, 
who were being exploited, not by all the 
farmers, but by a sufficient number so 
that it was a public scandal. Now we 
are trying to do something for American 
workers. 

Those who favor the bill—and I have 
no quarrel with them—talk about the 
need for Mexican workers. That is not 
our immediate concern today. What we 
are concerned about today is to try and 
get some fair consideration given to 
American citizens. 

I offered an amendment to the com- 
mittee which I thought might solve the 
situation, in trying to help this prob- 
lem as I saw it, and I knew it would arise 
today. I know you are going to put 
your bill through. You are going to win 
a battle, but you might lose a war later 
on. Some of you members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, all of whom 
represent agricultural districts, must 
recognize that sometimes some of us 
Members from the urban districts have 
a thought. I have a 1,000-percent vot- 
ing record on agriculture and I do not 
think many agricultural Members are 
able to say that they have a 1,000-per- 
cent voting record on agriculture. I of- 
fered a single amendment, but a fair 
amendment. What was the substance 
of it? 

No workers recruited under this title shall 
be made available to any employer or per- 
mitted to remain in the employ of any em- 
ployer unless the employer has made and 
is making reasonable efforts to attract do- 
mestic workers— 


What is wrong with that? Then I 
give some criteria. Then I add a para- 
graph as follows: 

Provided further, that in no event shall 
Mexican workers be permitted to be em- 
ployed by any employer who is paying do- 
mestic workers less than the prevailing wage 
rate for the activity in the area. 


That is the combined effect of my 
amendment. Yet they opposed it. They 
declined it. If they had accepted that 
amendment we would not have been 
completely satisfied, but the bill would 
have gone along. Of course you are go- 
ing to put it through, but later on there 
will be other legislation coming up and 
you might regret that you rode rough~ 
shod over some of us who have humani- 
tarian considerations in our minds, who 
had them years ago for the Mexican 
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worker and who have them now for the 
American worker. 

You are going to bring a bill out of 
your committee in the near future en- 
titled the Agricultura! Act of 1961. And 
what is a part of the declaration of prin- 
ciple of that bill? One part is, “to af- 
ford farmers the opportunity to achieve 
parity of income with other economic 
groups.” 

I am for that. But there are some of 
us today who are trying to give consid- 
eration to American citizens, who are 
trying to get economic parity for Ameri- 
can citizens in connection with this type 
of work. 

So where are you going to be when 
you get up? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will our distinguished majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam talking now 
as an individual Member. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Will the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
state what he thinks the position of the 
Department of Agriculture would be in 
connection with the amendment that he 
offered? 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
it, this amendment would be satisfac- 
tory. That is my understanding. I will 
ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coap]. We conferred on this. I should 
like to ask that of the gentleman with 
whom I consulted about trying to draft 
one simple amendment to try to iron out 
the situation for the House purposes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I was informed 
yesterday in the presence of many other 
Members of the House that the admin- 
istration speaks with one voice, that is, 
it favors the extension of Public Law 78 
only if it is amended, and that includes 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say to 
the gentleman without changing his po- 
sition at all, if this amendment had been 
accepted we would gladly have gone 
along. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is correct, 
if the administration would accept it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would go along 
with this if the administration would ac- 
cept it, but I hear no voice from the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under therule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2010) to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 271, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
on engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. REIFEL. I am, Mr Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. REIFEL moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
2010 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 231, nays 157, not voting 44, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 


Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Battin 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Boykin 
Breeding 
Bromwell 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 


Casey 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Dague 
Davis, 
James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 


Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fascell 
Findiey 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Garland 


Gary 
Gathings 
Glenn 


[Roll No. 53] 
YEAS—231 


Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 
Harding 
Hardy 

Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard, Tex. 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 

Keith 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 

King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kitchin 
Kornegay 
Kyl 


Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
McVey 
MacGregor 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin, Nebr. 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 

George P. 
Miller, N.Y, 
Mills 







Minshall 
Montoya 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morris 
Moss 
Murray 
Natcher 


Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poage 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Robison 
Rogers, Fla. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Saund 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 


Selden 


Stubblefield 
Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 
Ullman 

Utt 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 
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Whalley Williams Young 
Whitten Wilson, Calif. Younger 
Wickersham Wilson, Ind. 
Widnall Wright 
NAYS—157 
Addabbo Fogarty Morse 
Addonizio Fulton Mosher 
Anfuso Gallagher Moulder 
Ashley Garmatz Multer 
Bailey Giaimo Murphy 
Baker Gilbert Nix 
Baring Goodling O’Brien, Ill. 
Barrett Granahan O’Hara, Ill. 
Barry Gray O’Konski 
Bass, N.H. Green, Oreg. Olsen 
Bass, Tenn. Green, Pa. O'Neill 
Beckworth Griffiths Patman 
Bennett, Fla. Halpern Pelly 
Bennett, Mich. Hansen Philbin 
Boland Healey Pike 
Brademas Hechler Price 
Bray Holifield Pucinski 
Brewster Holland Rabaut 
Burke, Ky. Holtzman Randall 
Burke, Mass. Ichord, Mo. Reifel 
Byrne, Pa. Jensen Reuss 
Cahill Joelson Rhodes, Pa 
Carey Johnson, Wis. Rodino 
Chiperfileld Karsten Rogers, Colo. 
Church Karth Rooney 
Clark Kastenmeiler Roosevelt 
Coad Kearns Rostenkowski 
Cohelan Kee Ryan 
Collier King, Calif. St. Germain 
Conte Kirwan Santangelo 
Cook Kluczynski Saylor 
Corbett Kowalski Schwengel 
Corman Lane Scranton 
Cunningham  Lesinski Shelley 
Curtin Lindsay Shipley 
Curtis, Mass. Loser Sibal 
Daddario McCormack Siler 
Daniels McDowell Slack 
Delaney Macdonald Smith, Iowa 
Denton Machrowicz Spence 
Derounian Mack Steed 
Derwinski Madden Stratton 
Diggs Marshall Sullivan 
Dingell Martin, Mass. Taber 
Donohue Mason Thomas 
Doyle Mathias Thompson, N.J. 
Dulski Michel Toll 
Dwyer Milliken Tollefson 
Fallon Moeller Vanik 
Farbstein Monagan Yates 
Feighan Moore Zablocki 
Fenton Moorhead, Pa. 
Flood Morgan 
NOT VOTING—44 

Alford Durno Powell 
Becker Edmondson Rains 
Blitch Finnegan Riley 
Bolling Fino Roberts 
Bonner Ford Rogers, Tex. 
Buckley Gavin Sheppard 
Cederberg Hays Staggers 
Celler Henderson Van Pelt 
Chamberlain Inouye Walter 
Chelf Kelly Wharton 
Curtis, Mo. Keogh Whitener 
Dent Knox Willis 
Devine Libonati Winstead 
Dooley Morrison Zelenko 
Downing Osmers 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 

Mr. Durno for, with Mr. Hays against. 

Mr. Ford for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Knox for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 

Mr. Gavin for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Libonati against. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, with Mr. Celler 


against. 
Mr. Morrison for, with Mr, Powell against. 
Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Becker against. 
Mr. Alford for, with Mr. Staggers against. 
Mr. Riley for, with Mr. Finnegan against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Cederberg. 
Mr, Rains with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Roberts with Mr. Devine. 


‘ 
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Mr. Winstead with Mr. Wharton. 
Mr. Bonner with Mr. Osmers. 


Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
MAY 15 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that call of Cal- 
endar Wednesday of next week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING SECTION 4 OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 276, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6094) to amend section 4 of the Employment 
Act of 1946. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Government Operations, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
oan motion except one motion to recom- 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 276 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
6094, a bill to amend section 4 of the 
Employment Act of 1946. The resolu- 
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tion provides for a straight open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 6094 is to increase 
the ceiling on appropriations for sala- 
ries which may be granted the Council 
of Economic Advisers from the present 
$345,000 to $2 million. The ceiling was 
established in the Employment Act of 
1946 and has not been changed in the 
intervening years. 

The bill was based on a request made 
of the Congress by President Kennedy 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. President Kennedy 
asked that the ceiling on salaries con- 
tained in the Employment Act be elimi- 
nated leaving to the regular appropria- 
tions machinery of Congress to decide 
each year what sums are required to 
support the expanding work of the 
Council. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 276. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes of 
my time to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas has explained the rule, making in 
order consideration of this bill, which is 
@ very simple one. It would increase 
from $345,000 to $2 million the amount 
the Council of Economic Advisers may 
spend each year as the total cost of that 
operation. 

Originally the bill as introduced called 
for authorization of an unlimited 
amount; or in other words, it would pro- 
vide that any amount which might be 
appropriated could be spent. This might 
mean, of course, any amount requested 
in the budget for this operation. 

As a member of the subcommittee con- 
sidering the bill, I felt very strongly 
there should be some limitation placed 
by our legislative committee as a ceiling 
on the amount of money which might be 
spent on this particular operation. 
Frankly, I believe the $345,000 originally 
fixed when the act was passed in 1946 
is now inadequate if this activity is to 
continue. However, perhaps a million 
dollars would have been a more appro- 
priate figure to fix as a ceiling, with the 
Appropriations Committee having au- 
thority to appropriate a less amount of 
money if it desired. But finally an 
agreement or compromise was reached, 
setting the amount at $2 million as a 
ceiling or limitation on the appropria- 
tion, 

I wish to point out again that the Ap- 
propriations Committee itself should 
have the final say, with the House pass- 
ing final judgment on the action of the 
Appropriations Committee. The Council 
of Economic Advisers would have to 
justify, and the Budget Bureau would 
have to justify, any request for funds 
under this limitation. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK]. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday, bills 
on the Consent Calendar will be called. 
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There will also be five suspensions, as 
follows: 

First. H.R. 6611: Temporary reduc- 
tion in duty-free allowances for return- 


ing residents. 

Second. H.R. 3247: Amend United 
States Code, section 2385, title 18, define 
the term “organize.” 

Third. H.J. Res. 384: Acceptance by 
United States of agreement for the 
establishment of the Caribbean Organi- 
zation. 

Fourth. H. Con. Res. 226: OAS.— 
Sanction against Cuba. 

Fifth. H. Con. Res. 209: Cuban refu- 
gee student assistance program, 

H.R. 3279: Increase travel allowances, 
Federal employees. 

Of course, we have agreed that any 
votes, except on rules and quorum calls, 
will go over until Wednesday. 

On Tuesday we will take up the Pri- 
vate Calendar and H.R. 4614, establish- 
ing an office of international travel and 
tourism. 

On Wednesday, Departments of La- 
bor, Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill for 1962. 

Thursday, H.R. 5741, the mine safety 
bill, if a rule is reported out. 

Then there is the usual reservation 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time, and any further pro- 
gram or changes will be announced later 
and as quickly as possible for the in- 
formation of the Members of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the Committee on 
Rules obtain any information as to the 
justification for increasing this appro- 
priation from $345,000 to $2 million? 
How was the figure of $2 million ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. BROWN. It was not arrived at 
in the Committee on Rules, I might say 
to the gentleman, but rather first in the 
subcommittee, and then in the full com- 
mittee, of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. If the gentleman 
will read the bill, he will note the orig- 
inal measure carried an open end au- 
thorization. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. It amended the present 
law so that the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers could use any amount which 
might be appropriated, any amount 
which might be requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget, or the President, and au- 
thorized or voted by the Committee on 
Appropriations. Many of us on the 
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Mr. GROSS. The Committee on 
Rules then was given no justification for 
$2 million, and no questions were asked 
as to how they arrived at the figure of 
$2 million? 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, yes. The justifica- 
tion was just explained to the gentleman, 
how the amount was arrived at. Of 
course, there was testimony as to the 
need for an increased amount. No direct 
justification was given, in my opinion, to 
fix the amount at exactly $2 million. In- 
stead, that amount was fixed as a ceiling 
so that there would be no “sky high is the 
limit” in this bill. That was in it origi- 
nally, and that was what we tried to 
eliminate, because I have a very strong 
feeling, and I believe the gentleman has, 
that legislative committees should at 
least place some limit or some ceiling on 
authorizations, and not just give blank 
authorizations. 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt that an increase 
from $345,000 to a figure of $2 million is 
very much of a limitation. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, it may not be a 
limitation that you would like, but it is a 
limitation. It is much more of a limita- 
tion than to say only the sky is the 
limit. 

Mr. GROSS. I think that is really 
putting this thing in orbit, if you want 
my personal opinion. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6094) to amend section 4 of 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 6094, with 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6094 was intro- 
duced to carry out a recommendation to 
the Congress of the President of the 
United States. President Kennedy, in 
his April 10, 1961, letter to Speaker Ray- 
BURN, asked that the ceiling on appro- 
priations for salaries for the members 
and employees of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers be eliminated, leaving to 
the regular appropriation machinery of 
Congress to decide each year what 
amounts are required to support the work 
of tae Council. 

The present ceiling of $345,000 was 
put into the Employment Act when it 
was first enacted in 1946. It was quite 
adequate at that time. But in the 15 
years that have elapsed, it has become 
an unrealistic limitation on the work of 
the Council. The functions of the Coun- 
cil have steadily grown in importance 
since it was established, and President 
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Kennedy plans to assign it new responsi- 
bilities which may require additional 
appropriations. As the President said 
in his message to the Speaker: 

The work of the Council is one of the 
major staff services available to the Presi- 
dent. The Council advises the President on 
the state of the economy and policies to pro- 
mote full employment, economic growth, and 
reasonable price stability. Problems of in- 
ternational economic policy as they relate 
to these goals are demanding an increasing 
share of the Council’s attention. I am also 
asking the Council to take on additional 
responsibilities with respect to natural re- 
sources and public works, manpower prob- 
lems, economics of disarmament, and sev- 
eral other fields. For example, I have al- 
ready announced that the Council will re- 
port to the President, the Congress, and the 
public on the status of natural resource 
problems in relation to national needs. 


As all Members know, the Council of 
Economic Advisers issues its annual re- 
port, which is referred to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee for consideration. In 
1947, the Council had a total of 43 po- 
sitions, 19 of which were professional 
economists. Because of successive pay 
increases voted by the Congress, the 
Council in fiscal year 1961 had a total 
of only 32 positions, 11 of which were 
professional economists. The Council, 
then, has actually been forced to reduce 
its staff because of the legislative ceiling 
on appropriations. There seems no 
question but that the ceiling enacted 
in 1946 is clearly unrealistic for the needs 
of today. 

As you will note, the Committee on 
Government Operations did not fully 
agree with the President on the removal 
of the ceiling and at the suggestion of 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] the limi- 
tation was increased to $2 million 
rather than eliminated altogether. The 
gentleman from Ohio proposed that some 
legislative restriction on appropriations 
be maintained, even though we are all 
fully confident that the Appropriations 
Committee will require in the future, as 
in the past, strict justification for all 
expenditures of the Council. 

The committee agreed that the limi- 
tation be raised to $2 million and the bill 
has been amended accordingly. This 
should not be considered as a suggestion 
in any degree that an appropriation in 
that amount should be approved. We 
only wish to place a realistic limitation 
so that the Appropriations Committee 
may properly work its will. There is 
no indication at the present time that 
the President will request for the Coun- 
cil a figure even approaching this 
amount. But if the new limitation must 
stand for 15 years, as did the old, we 
should be prepared for eventualities in 
that lengthy period. 

The chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PatMan] testified in favor of H.R. 
6094 in the committee hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Wisconsin can answer the question 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Brown] was unable to answer. How did 
you arrive at this figure of $2 million, 
since this goes for salaries. I believe it 
is all for salaries, is it not, to pay the 
salaries of employees? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. I 
should be very glad to tell the gentleman 
my understanding of how this figure 
was arrived at. I think I can, because 
I was one of those who participated in 
the discussions along with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. First let 
me say this was entirely a bipartisan 
venture, and it was discussed and worked 
out harmoniously by both the majority 
and minority members. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield on that, there are a lot of biparti- 
san ventures around here to which I do 
not subscribe. 

Mr. REUSS. I appreciate that. I 
simply mentioned the bipartisan char- 
acter so that the gentleman could indi- 
cate his position on it. 

On the specific question that the 
gentleman has asked, about the $2 mil- 
lion, let me say that it is my understand- 
ing that the budget figure currently 
before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations for salaries of employees of 
the Council of Economic Advisers for 
the upcoming fiscal year is something 
around $500,000 greatly less than $2 mil- 
lion, I might point out. 

The reason the $2 million is in here, 
and I support it, is that this is an effort 
by the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to retain a jurisdiction which 
it has always had. As I said, in no 
other case, so far as I know, has any 
legislative committee of Congress im- 
posed a budgetary authorization ceiling 
on salaries of employees. The Commit- 
tee on Government Operations has had 
jurisdiction for the last 15 years over 
the, Employment Act of 1946. It felt 
that it should retain it, and it did so. 
We do not anticipate that anything like 
the sum of $2 million will be even re- 
quested of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. We do not, however, want to be 
in the position of having to come back 
to the Congress in a year or 2 or 3 and 
burden the legislative calendar with a 
further amendment to this basic author- 
ization law, which is the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

Mr. GROSS. I still have not heard 
the gentleman give any real justification 
for this $2 million. Is it designed to put 
on enough people to take up the differ- 
ence between the $345,000 and the $2 
million, or to increase present salaries, 
or both? 

Mr. REUSS. Emphatically not. The 
justification for the $2 million, I say to 
the gentleman from Iowa, is that in the 
opinion of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations this is thought to be 
a better limitation than the no-limita- 
tion that was in the bill as originally 
introduced and as requested by President 
Kennedy. In other words, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations has felt 
that there should be some dollar limita- 
tion. It has taken the figure of $2 mil- 
lion, which was arrived at in a bipar- 
tisan discussion. It was in no way 
intended that the Council of Economic 
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Advisers should have such an appropria- 
tion in the near future at all and, indeed, 
this is solely a ceiling. 

I point out again to the gentleman 
from Iowa that in all of the other thou- 
sands of legislative authorizations passed 
by this Congress, there are no limitations 
whatever on salaries, this being left to 
the sound discretion of, first, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and then to 
the eagle eye of such able Members as 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, we do supervise them. We have 
pending before our Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service a request for 
some 578 additional supergrades. We 
have not started hearings on those 
supergrades as yet. But, I still do not 
have an answer to the question as to 
what you propose to do with the $2 
million. 

Mr. REUSS. I would hope the gentle- 
man will join us.in approving this as a 
ceiling, mindful of the fact that it is 
merely a ceiling and does not in any way 
encourage an appropriation request of 
anything like that amount. I point out 
to the gentleman that for some years 
in the history of the Employment Act 
of 1946, the appropriation granted was 
only a fraction of the ceiling. That in- 
dicates, of course, that one wants to 
make the ceiling considerably larger 
than any immediately foreseeable budg- 
et request in order to avoid taking up 
on the floor year after year two sep- 
arate things—one, an appropriation 
which, of course, should be taken up 
and will be taken up each year and, 
second, a ceiling authorization which is 
admittedly a very roughshod sort of 
thing because it really does not come 
to grips with the current needs of the 
Council. We know in general the cur- 
rent request is on the order of $500,000, 
give or take a few thousand dollars one 
way or the other. 

Mr. GROSS. Just what would be bad 
about the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment coming to the Congress every 
year to justify the money they spend? 
What is bad about that? 

Mr. REUSS. Far from there being 
anything bad about it, there is every- 
thing good about it. They come before 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
and every year have to justify every 
penny they get. I would certainly back 
the gentleman from Iowa in his rigor- 
ous insistence that complete justifica- 
tion be made. But, that is not what we 
are talking about here. We are talking 
about an appendix, a vestigial organ 
which it was suddenly discovered existed 
in the Employment Act of 1946, and I 
hope the gentleman will help us in the 
appendectomy, because we do require 
his help. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman with his 
medical terminology is losing me fast 
and all I can say is I will have to go to 
somebody else because I cannot under- 
stand that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentlemen will 
remember that I opposed the ceiling for 
the very reason that the gentleman from 
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Iowa is pointing out, it looked like an in- 
dication that we wanted to raise the 
amount to $2 million, when as a matter 
of fact there is no desire at all to raise 
the amount to $2 million. It is just a 
ceiling for the future. I think an inves- 
tigation will disclose that when the Em- 
ployment Act passed in 1946, it was a 
very much contested act, I will say, and 
as the gentleman remembers we had to 
compromise on lots of things. For the 
first time in the history of this Nation, a 
ceiling was placed upon salaries of all 
the agencies in our Government. I think 
this is the only one, and I hope the gen- 
tleman from Iowa listens to this, this is 
the only agency where an effort was 
made to place a ceiling on salaries. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
handles that exclusively, in all other 
agencies or committees, and they must 
justify or they cannot get it. I share the 
view of the gentleman from Iowa that it 
should not be in in that way because it 
leaves the indication that we want the 
$2 million expended when we do not want 
the $2 million expended. But looking 
into the future, we want a ceiling high 
enough so that the Council of Economic 
Advisers can properly work and act just 
as former President Eisenhower’s Coun- 
cil on Economic Advisers. They left a 
recommendation to their Democratic 
successors that the first thing that 
should be done is to raise this amount— 
that it is too low. When both parties 
agree to it, it occurs to me there must 
be some merit to it, and I sincerely hope 
the gentleman from Iowa who believes in 
@ prosperous country and an opportunity 
to expand and full employment of the 
people and full purchasing power, and 
this full employment act is certainly vital 
in that direction, certainly, we ought not 
to do anything that will hamstring, 
hinder, or limit in any way the ability of 
the Council of Economic Advisers proper- 
ly to perform their duties. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas, the distinguished chairman, 
incidentally, of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that I fully agree with the 
purposes of the bill to increase funds 
available to the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

I feel at this time that if the advice of 
these gentlemen could result in lessen- 
ing unemployment in this country by 
one one-hundredth of 1 percent, it would 
be money well spent. I am sure that in 
a time when we are shooting at the 
moon, we need the advice of these peo- 
ple at least as much as we need the ad- 
vice of scientists. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks and to urge that 
this bill be passed. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentlewom- 
an from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HorrMan]. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Wisconsin tell me briefly—I know 
he is the author or coauthor of this legis- 
lation—just what the purpose was in 
creating the Economic Council? 

Mr. REUSS. The purpose of creating 
the Council of Economic Advisers was to 
give the President and the Congress, and 
through them the people of the United 
States, expert and continuing advice on 
the state of the economy and such meas- 
ures by Government, by private indus- 
try, by State and local governments, as 
might be necessary to achieve maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. That is the object of the act. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
was assigned the task of advising the 
President, and of submitting to the Con- 
gress at least once a year, and oftener if 
necessary, a comprehensive economic 
report which would analyze the factors 
bearing upon production, purchasing 
power, employment, and economic 
stability. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not ask for their accomplishments; I just 
asked what the purpose was in creating 
the Council. 

Mr. REUSS. I think I have stated the 
purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Am I 
right, then, in saying that an objective 
or purpose was to employ individuals 
who had exceptional knowledge and were 
experts on the economy to tell the Presi- 
dent and the Congress what kind of leg- 
islation we should enact, what sort of 
policy we should follow? 

Mr. REUSS. No. In the first place, 
the purpose was not to employ anyone; 
the purpose was to see that Congress 
and the President were advised of the 
results of their studies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not to 
employ anyone? Why do you want $2 
million for employees, then? 

Mr. REUSS. The second point I would 
like to make, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, is that the purpose of 
the Council of Economic Advisers was 
not necessarily to suggest legislation; it 
was primarily to analyze the state of 
the economy so that the Congress might 
have the facts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
interrupt you right there—to find out 
what was wrong with our economy? 

Mr. REUSS. Or what was right with 
it—and there is plenty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, and 
then to tell us—pardon me for inter- 
rupting—and then after they found out 
what was wrong, to prescribe a remedy? 

Mr. REUSS. Congress, of course, is 
the sole body that can prescribe a rem- 
edy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
could suggest a remedy, could give the 
people that advice. 

Mr. REUSS. They can recommend, 
but they have a much more important 
duty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Pardon 
me if I seem discourteous. But, as I 
understand it, and I have the same un- 
derstanding from what the gentleman 
just said, here is a group—we will skip 
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the employees—who would donate their 
services or render the information they 
have and make it available to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress and tell us what 
the country as a whole should have pre- 
scribed in the way of legislation or 
policy. 

Mr. REUSS. When the gentleman 
states it that way, I believe it places an 
undue emphasis on the recommending 
functions of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Its primary function is to 
present an analytical, honest, straight- 
forward story of the state of the econ- 
omy. In some cases they do make rec- 
ommendations. Of their two functions, 
the analytical function is far and away 
the more important. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
that would be of no value if not given 
to the President and the Congress after 
the Council makes its study and reaches 
conclusions; certainly they are to give 
the benefit of those conclusions to the 
Congress and the President, are they 
not? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now 
we are back where we started. That is 
the whole purpose of it? 

Mr. REUSS. I would not agree with 
the gentleman that that is the whole 
purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
the main purpose of it? 

Mr. REUSS. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this 
not true: Whoever created this organ- 
ization felt that the President and the 
Congress needed additional expert ad- 
vice as to how we could better our econ- 
omy. That is it, is it not? 

Mr. REUSS. That is it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure. 

On this Council there are two mem- 
bers, as I understand it, who were stu- 
dents of Professor Hansen; is that right? 

Mr. REUSS. I have no idea about 
that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
U.S. News & World Report so states. 

Is the gentleman familiar with that 
article appearing in the US. News & 
World Report, February 27, 1961? 

Mr. REUSS. Ido read that estimable 
magazine, I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me to say to my personal friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa, inas- 
much as there is only an additional 
$1,650,000 involved in this bill, and al- 
though there are less than 75 Members 
of the House on the floor, it would not 
do any good to call for a quorum because 
the majority will pass almost any bill 
the administration sends down. We 
might just as well forget it and put our 
protest on the record. 

This bill adds that $1,650,000 for the 
purpose of increasing the salaries of the 
members of the Council and its em- 
ployees. That is what it is for. The 
previous year they had 42 employees, 
then salaries in Government went up and 
they dropped down to 32. 

This being an administration which 
apparently, from the legislation which 
comes in and the statements that are be- 
ing made, is determined to present views 
to the voters generally which will induce 
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them to support the administration, be- 
cause each one of these measures that 
has come before us gives certain groups 
something more. 

Someone said the other day in the 
press that the wage and hour bill passed 
because votes were bought. Now, they 
did not mean by money, but that some 
people changed their positions on the 
wage and hour bill because judgeships 
were promised. Now, I do not place any 
reliance on that. I doubt any Mem- 
ber of the House could be influenced by 
an appointment. I listened to the delib- 
erations on the fioor, the statesmanlike 
statements. 

Then others said that some voted for 
the wage and hour bill because certain 
groups who were employees in their dis- 
tricts, as, for example, in the sawmills 
in the South, that they were interested 
in, and because the Congressmen wanted 
to please them, they changed their votes 
and voted now directly opposite to what 
they had in previous years on the same 
type of legislation. We are all influ- 
enced, of course, by our constituents. 

The overall purpose of the administra- 
tion, as I get it—and I get it from the 
statements of Mr. Goldberg and others— 
the overall purpose of the administra- 
tion is to convince the people generally 
that they can get more by supporting 
the Kennedy administration than they 
can by economizing. I will not burden 
you with further statements along that 
line, but that seems to be it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. How does the gen- 
tleman explain what happened to the 
cotton gin workers? That was not giving 
anybody anything; that was taking 
something away. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
wages? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
am not an expert. I assume that the 
people of the South are continuing their 
effort to get industry from the North 
to move South and, if the wage-and-hour 
bill went through, perhaps those south- 
ern workers would want more money and 
the South could not induce so many 
businessmen to move down there. That 
is just pleasing some industries to go 
down there and establish factories. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. They have two 
rules to go by, then. Some they want to 
put under the protection of the mini- 
mum wage and others they take out for 
certain advantages. The announcement 
was made that this was for the purpose 
of buying votes. Would the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
not want to pass judgment on the mo- 
tives of anyone, but I understand from 
gossip that that is the way the South 
induces some factories to leave New Eng- 
land and go south where the wages are a 
little lower. 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman, I hap- 
pen to know, along with Mr. Rich of 
Pennsylvania and others, sat on the com- 
mittee that conducted hearings on this 
bill which lasted for weeks, and I know 
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that the gentleman interrogated every 
witness; he interrogated me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman who is 
now speaking, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman]. He knows as much 
about the full employment bill as any 
Member of the House. I know that he 
does. He might make constructive sug- 
gestions—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot yield any further. 

This bill would authorize appropri- 
ations up to $2 million in the aggregate 
for each fiscal year “for the salaries of 
the members and the salaries of officers 
and employees of the Council.” This 
would be in addition to “such sums as 
may be necessary” otherwise to enable 
the Council to exercise its powers, fune- 
tions, and duties. 

A review of the legislative history of 
the Employment Act of 1946 suggests 
that at the time of its enactment there 
was a fear that the agency would become 
too large and try to control the economy. 

Is there any foundation to such fears 
today? Permit me to call attention to 
the views of a man described as the 
“Man behind the men who are reshaping 
U.S. economic policy.” 

Under the title of ‘A Master Plan for 
United States for the 1960’s” the US. 
News & World Report for February 27, 
last, reviews a book by Prof. Alvin H. 
Hansen, of Harvard. Three of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers on economic policy—two 
of them members of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—were students of Pro- 
fessor Hansen. 

While the entire article will be includ- 
ed in the extension of my remarks, at- 
tention is specifically invited to two 
paragraphs which indicate the possibil- 
ity that, uncomfortable and disagreeable 
as it may be, if the Nation or we as in- 
dividuals are to remain economically 
sound, there are a few things we will be 
forced to forgo: 

U.S. resources, Mr. Hansen believes, are 
being squandered on frivolous gadgets. He 
notes: “Machines with 300 horsepower, 
weighing 2 tons or more, are standard util- 
ity conveyance for one single person—the 
typical scene on any American highway. * * * 
Never before has there been so great a waste 
of productive resources on things that have 
little or no inherent value.” 

While private wealth has increased, Pro- 
fessor Hansen states, public services have 
failed to keep pace. He has two recommen- 
dations: Impose a sales tax to cut back 
spending on “extravagant or useless gadgets,” 
and set up, by law, a “Council of Social 
Values.” This council would aid in setting 
cultural goals for the American people. 
The President would be required to report 
each year on whether these goals had been 
met, 


Perhaps the Council needs more money 
to pay more people higher salaries to 
think up the cultural goals to which Mr. 
Hansen refers. 

With the big spenders sounding off 
every day with new ideas for more Fed- 
eral projects, there would seem to be 
little need for 2 million of the taxpayers’ 
dollars to be expended by the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

The overall purpose of the bill seems to 
be to give the Council additional funds to 
find new ways to spend tax dollars. 


‘ 
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The U.S. News & World Report article 
reads: 


A MASTER PLAN FOR UNITED STATES FOR THE 
1960’s 


A new book by a man who taught eco- 
nomics to top Kennedy aides is attracting 
wide interest. 

It outlines thinking the administration 
is likely to follow on taxes, inflation, cities, 
unemployment, sales taxes, cultural goals, 
other big issues. 

Maybe you wonder about the broad di- 
rection of economic policy and the goals of 
the Kennedy administration. If so, you can 
look to the views of Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, 
of Harvard, for guidance. 

Mr. Hansen, 73, is littauer professor of 
political economy, emeritus, at Harvard. 
He taught three of President Kennedy’s ad- 
yvisers on economic policy and sometimes is 
referred to as the American Keynes. 

In a new book, “Economic Issues of the 
1960’s,” published by McGraw-Hill, Mr. 
Hansen outlines the problems that he sees 
ahead and describes the policies that he 
thinks will be necessary to deal with them. 
Many of his ideas appear to coincide closely 
with the economic thinking of the Kennedy 
administration as it is revealed in its early 
days. 

Go down the line and you find this— 

Taxes: Mr. Hansen favors an increase in 
income taxes: “If we are to meet at all ade- 
quately our growing public needs, we shall, 
I believe, need higher tax rates.” 

In addition, he calls for tougher treat- 
ment in some cases. Examples: a withhold- 
ing tax on interest and dividends, a reduc- 
tion in depletion allowances, and stricter 
rules on expense accounts. 

Growth: Mr. Hansen thinks the US. 
economy has not been expanding fast 
enough. He places growth in total output 
of goods and services at an average rate of 
3 percent a year—and figures this is less 
than half Russia’s rate. 

These recommendations are made to 
speed up U.S. growth: Spend more Govern- 
ment funds on education, basic research and 
natural-resource development; allow faster 
tax writeoffs on investments in plant and 
equipment, and provide lower long-term 
interest rates to encourage industry. 

Unemployment: Mr. Hansen sees unem- 
ployment as one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing the Nation. He places the job- 
less total between 1948 and 1959—omitting 
the years of the Korean War—at an annual 
average of 3.5 million. 

Faster growth is counted on to create more 
jobs in the years ahead. In the meantime, 
Mr. Hansen urges a Government program to 
train or retrain the unemployed, “the vast 
majority of whom are unskilled and there- 
fore unfit for modern industry.” 

Cities: An even more challenging problem, 
according to Mr. Hansen, is what to do about 
the fast growth in urban areas. Right now 
about 100 million people live in 168 metro- 
politan areas. That number is expected to 
grow to 160 million in 20 years. Says Pro- 
fessor Hansen: 

“This tidal wave will throw up economic, 
fiscal, and social problems, the magnitude of 
which we have scarcely yet glimpsed.” 

Mr. Hansen sees the need for “a stupen- 
dous program of demolition and rebuilding.” 
To handle traffic, there must be elevated 
highways. And he makes it plain that the 
Federal Government must play the major 
role: “The Federal Government * * * is the 
one instrument by which the Nation as a 
whole can overcome the local roadblocks 
to progress.” 

Inflation: Mr. Hansen expects problems of 
mild inflation in coming years. He does 
not expect big increases in prices. To com- 
bat inflationary pressures, he makes these 
recommendations: Raise taxes in time of 
boom; impose controls over consumer and 
mortgage credit; tighten up Government 
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spending, and give the public a voice at the 
collective-bargaining table. Mr. Hansen is 
opposed to raising interest rates to battle 
inflation. 

Consumers: U.S. resources, Mr. Hansen be- 
lieves, are being squandered on frivolous 
gadgets. He notes: “Machines with 300 
horsepower, weighing 2 tons or more, are 
standard utility conveyance for one single 
person—the typical scene on any American 
highway. Never before has there been s0 
great a waste of productive resources on 
things that have little or no inherent value.” 

While private wealth has increased, Pro- 
fessor Hansen states, public services have 
failed to keep pace. He has two recom- 
mendations: Impose a sales tax to cut back 
spending on extravagant or useless gadgets, 
and set up, by law, a council of social 
values. This council would aid in setting 
cultural goals for the American people. The 
President would be required to report each 
year on whether these goals had been met. 

Government: Mr. Hansen urges acceptance 
of the dual economy—the partnership of 
Government and private enterprise. He 
states that a bigger role must be played by 
Government—and that this will not destroy 
private enterprise. ‘The role of Government 
will increasingly be that of providing a wide 
range of services—those services which we 
have come to associate with the welfare 
state—social security, health, housing, edu- 
cation, recreation and cultural programs, and 
community projects.” 

Education: Mr. Hansen thinks that spend- 
ing on education in the United States, now 
amounting to $18 billion a year, should be 
doubled. For college students, he recom- 
mends a broadly based system of federally 
financed scholarships. 

One reason why many of the Kennedy 
administration’s economic proposals seem to 
reflect Mr. Hansen’s views may be that three 
of the President’s closest advisers were stu- 
dents of Professor Hansen at Harvard. They 
were: Prof. Paul A. Samuelson, now teach- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and James Tobin and Kermit Gordon, 
both members of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 


Professor Hansen is the man behind 
the men who are reshaping the economic 
policy of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to get this straightened out, if I can. 
Just what do you propose to do with this 
additional $1,655,000? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to that question, it is proposed that 
the difference between the new ceiling 
and the old ceiling be kept in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, which is the place 
for it, as a ceiling; and that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations each year will 
view with consummate care the requests 
made to it by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. It is not proposed that we im- 
pose a ceiling of some lower amount, 
which would simply require a reconsid- 
eration of this from year to year. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I un- 
derstand all about the ceiling. I know 
the ceiling is $2 million. I want to know 
what you propose to do with the increase 
from $345,000 to $2 million. Do you pro- 
pose to increase the salaries of those 
presently employed? Do you propose to 
put more people on the payroll? What 
do you propose to do with the difference 
between $345,000 and $2 million? I un- 
derstand all about the ceiling. And 
along with that, can the gentleman tell 
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me whether his committee had any hear- 
ings on this bill and if it did, why were 
the hearings not printed? 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman has 
asked two questions. 

Mr.GROSS. Three questions, I think. 

Mr. REUSS. I heard only two, and 
when I get through answering the two, 
if the gentleman will ask me the third, 
I should be glad to answer it. I get con- 
fused when I get more than two ques- 
tions on the spindle at one time. 

Mr. GROSS. I shall ask only one at a 
time for the benefit of the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Two at a time is all 
right; I cannot use more than that. 

On the first one, it is proposed by the 
Council of Economic Advisers to request 
what they conceive to be the needs for 
the upcoming year. As I said before, 
the Council, if the ceiling is lifted, will 
request in the upcoming fiscal year 1962 
budget a sum which I understand is of 
the order of $500,000. This is to permit 
it to carry out the functions of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. Both Dr. Ray- 
mond Saulnier, President Eisenhower’s 
Chief of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers and Walter Heller, the present Chair- 
man, have asked that this ceiling be 
removed so that they may make a re- 
quest that is better designed to carry out 
the obligations that face them. 

That is question No. 1. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has not 
answered the question. I still do not 
know for what it is proposed to spend 
the money. How many is it proposed to 
put on the payroll? Did you have hear- 
ings on this? 

Mr. REUSS. We certainly did have 
hearings on it. 

Mr.GROSS. Where are they? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to answer that question? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
did not need to have them printed. That 
committee does not need any hearings 
printed. The gentleman asked a ques- 
tion, and the answer is this: They pro- 
pose to put on more employees at higher 
salaries and also to get rid of any Repub- 
licans who might be around, and put 
on faithful believers in the administra- 
tion’s political philosophy, which is to 
spend more money. 

Mr. GROSS. So hearings were held 
but they were not printed. This, then, 
is a blank check, is it not? 

Mr. REUSS. No, it is not a blank 
check. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course it is a blank 
check. 

Mr. REUSS. The members of the 
House Committee on Appropriations who 
are being in effect told by the gentleman 
that they are not conscientiously at- 
tending to their duties would, I think, 
not agree that it is a blank check. I 
have confidence that the members of 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions will take an adequate and searching 
first look at any appropriation requests 
that are made year in and year out 
and I have confidence that this body 
~- then conduct a second searching 
look. 
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Mr. GROSS. With all due respect to 
the gentleman, I am not getting any- 
where with him. Maybe if I can get the 
gentleman from Texas to take the floor 
I can get some information from him, 
and I do not want him to read me any- 
thing about a ceiling or anything like 
that; tell me first how many people do 
you propose to employ and what do you 
propose to pay them? That is what the 
House ought to be interested in. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I think that is a 
good question. I will state, No. 1, that 
the number will necessarily have to be 
increased, not to any large number. 

Mr. GROSS. How many? 

Mr. PATMAN. Eight, ten, or twelve; 
I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 12. 
Let us put down 12 as a minimum, al- 
though it might be a hundred. 

Mr. PATMAN. The same number 
that Mr. Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers had. Ido not know what 
it is. I am not trying to bind anybody. 

Mr. GROSS. How much will you pay 
the 12? 

Mr. PATMAN. Here is the main 
thing. We have passed bills here to in- 
crease salaries of public officials. ‘This 
is the testimony, just one little para- 
graph, and I will read it. 

Mr. GROSS. Make it short. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is this: 

This amendment has been made neces- 
sary because of the seven Federal employees 
salary increase measures, and the statutory 
change in the Council members’ salaries 
since the Employment Act was passed in 
1946. 


That was Mr. Heller’s testimony. In 
other words, we do not want to go back 
on our commitment. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. We have 
finally got a number, that you want 
12 employees, and you want to take up 
the slack for the pay increases. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. What would you propose 
to pay the 12 people you want to put on 
the payroll? 

Mr. PATMAN. Whatever is custom- 
ary and legal. I do not have the power 
of decision on this. That is for the 
executive branch. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be $15,000, 
$20,000, $25,000, or $50,000 a year? 

Mr. PATMAN. Far be it from me as 
a member of the legislative branch to 
attempt to commit the executive branch. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not the gentleman 
admit that if we increase this from 
$345,000 to $2 million we are in fact is- 
suing a blank check to this Council of 
Economic Advisers? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, not that at all. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Texas does not like blank checks, does 
he? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I do not. 

Mr. GROSS. No, because the gentle- 
man from Texas opposed last year the 
International Development Association, 
did he not, because it was in the nature 
of a blank check? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman s0 
stated. But with the greatest of facility 
the gentleman turned around this year 
and voted for a $600 million blank check 
for South America. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Let us get back on the 
subject, that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will pass on this, the very com- 
mittee that the gentleman has always 
insisted should pass on these things. 
The gentleman should be consistent. 

Mr. GROSS. If this bill had ever 
come before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I would be able 
to come here and tell you how many 
people they wanted put on the payroll 
and what they wanted to pay them. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is the executive 
branch of the Government, and you can- 
not speak for the executive branch. 

Mr. GROSS. If the executive branch 
coming before your committee did not 
tell you how many people they wanted 
and what they wanted to pay them, you 
were remiss in your duty if you did not 
get that information. 

Mr. PATMAN. It happens I am not 
on that committee. 

Mr. GROSS. All right, then; I have 
been dealing with the wrong people all 
the time. Is there somebody around 
here on the committee who can give me 
some information? 

Mr. PATMAN. I happen to be chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, 
and I testified for this bill. I know 
something about it. We are not trying 
to dictate to the executive branch. That 
would be wrong. We will leave it up to 
the executive branch. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the philosophy 
of the gentleman: Write a blank check, 
let them hire anybody they want to and 
pay them as much as they want to within 
the limit of $2 million. That is the 
philosophy of the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, my philosophy is 
just the opposite of that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Surely the gentleman 
from Iowa recalls during the last cam- 
paign the writings of one of the philos- 
ophers concerning what he termed “The 
Affluent Society,” and how the American 
people are literally incapable of manag- 
ing their own affairs? Certainly the 
gentleman from Iowa does not want to 
cut down on the salaries of those who 
are capable of managing the affairs of 
the American people? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not subscribe to 
that philosophy. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not either. I was 
just raising the question as to whether 
that is not what we are being asked to 
do, to provide funds for the planners. 

Mr. GROSS. Another question I 
would like to ask somebody that handled 
this bill, how many economic advisers 
does the President now have exclusive 
of this National Council? 

Mr. REUSS. The present President 
has, I think, no economic advisers, as 
such, exclusive of three appointed by 
statute as opposed to President Eisen- 
hower who had quite a few. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
asked the question as to why they want 
this additional amount. It is to hire 
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more people at higher salaries to give 
more bad advice as to how individuals 
at home should operate their business, 
That is it—you got it. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend 
from Michigan who has spent many 
years trying to keep a little sanity in 
this Government, that I join with him 
in refusing to vote a blank check to any 
agency or department of Government to 
hire anybody and to pay them any 
salary they want to—and believe me they 
could hire a lot of people and pay them 
fantastic salaries under the terms of this 
legislation. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I would want the record 
of this committee to be clear on this 
point. ‘The measure before this body 
today has nothing whatever to do with 
the number of people they can hire and 
the salaries they can be paid. 

Mr. GROSS. There :s no limit up to 
$2 million, and this Council has op- 
erated for years on $345,000. 

Mr. REUSS. This is purely and ex- 
clusively a ceiling, and the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will screen the 
specific requests of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and at that time they 
should impose a searching surveillance 
over their requests. 

Mr.GROSS. Just one moment, I have 
heard before about the searching sur- 
veillance of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. We had a demonstration of that 
the other day with reference to the $600 
million blank check giveaway to South 
America. We are here passing an au- 
thorization bill today and saying that 
they can go up to $2 million. If the 
Committee on Appropriations wants to 
give this outfit $2 million, then it is $2 
million. I want to see a limitation that 
is reasonable. The gentleman spoke of 
$500,000 a little while ago. Would the 
gentleman agree to cut the figure of $2 
million down to $500,000? That is what 
the gentleman indicated would be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. REUSS. No, the figure has been 
arrived at by discussion between the ma- 
jority and minority members. This is 
not giving the administration what was 
requested. The figure of $2 million 
should be retained. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I have listened to the 
colloquy here and I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin would agree to this. 
He says he will not accept any amend- 
ment to lower the amount. Would he 
agree that the debate here on the floor 
this afternoon should serve as an ad- 
monition to the Committee on Appro- 
priations that, generally speaking, we do 
not expect more than 12 additional em- 
ployees and not to expect more than 
$500,000 to be expended for the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. REUSS. We can do it this way 
then; I will entirely agree with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that we should 
make it clear to the House Committee 
on Appropriations and to Members that 
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this is purely a ceiling and that we ex- 
pect the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions to give the Council of Economic 
Advisers only what they can fully justify. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a moment, Mr. 


‘Chairman, that is intent, nothing 


more, and it is not binding. I am just 
not willing to write legislation, or be a 
party to writing legislation, on that basis. 
The Appropriations Committee can go 
right ahead and appropriate a million, 
a million and a half, or $2 million. Iam 
not willing to accept that as any answer 
to spending without specific justification. 
The gentleman said they probably 
would ask for only $500,000 next year. 
I will support an amendment which I 
expect will be offered to put it at an 
even $700,000, which gives them a little 
more leeway. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iryield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Is it my under- 
standing that the gentleman is some- 
what skeptical of this bill because he 
has a feeling that we are here being 
asked to underwrite a process which will 
probably mean the conditioning of the 
American public for a different type of 
economic system? Is that the concern 
of the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSS. That could happen. 
My first concern is giving the White 
House a blank check to spend this 
money as they see fit. I think it ought 
to be justified, but there is no justifica- 
tion except for an increase above $345,- 
000 sufficient to take care of certain pay 
increases. That is the only justifica- 
tion I have heard for this legislation. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Does the gentle- 
man feel that we are being asked to 
underwrite the Council of Economic 
Advisers with the view probably to con- 
ditioning the American public for a dif- 
ferent type of economic system, a dif- 
ferent type of approach to our problems? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know. I im- 
agine if there are enough Harvard boys 
in this Economic Council that anything 
could happen. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMaNn]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Iowa wil give me his 
attention and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman], it has always 
been our custom here in Congress to 
cooperate with the executive branch of 
the Government regardless of party, 
certainly on matters of procedure, and 
certainly to make it possible for the 
Executive to carry out his duties. 

I would like to read just two or three 
excerpts from the testimony of Dr. 
Heller, who is Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the President, 
when he appeared before the Committee 
on Government Operations April 25, 
1961. Mr. Heller testified: 

Beyond this, as the President pointed out 
in his letter of March 30, to the Speaker of 
the House, President Kennedy has asked the 
Council to take on additional responsibil- 


ities, going beyond the more general re- 
sponsibilities. 


The President on the state of the economy 
and the policies to promote high level of 
employment and growth and economic sta- 
bility, the President has asked us, as the 
previous witness has pointed out, to per- 
form specific economic staff functions with 
respect to natural resources and public 
works, manpower problems, economics of 
disarmament, and the broader functions re- 
lating to the international economics sphere. 

This simply would not be possible within 
the present overall salary ceiling without 
impairing the performance of the Council’s 
traditional functions. 

Now, as the third table that I distributed 
shows, even with a considerable increase in 
the Council’s budget since 1948, which is the 
real starting point there, Council staff has 
shrunk considerably since that time. 

While average salaries in the GS-10 and 
15 ranges have risen over 50 percent since 
1947, that was roughly 70 percent since 1945, 
this does not count the supergrades that 
were created, the Council’s expenditures 
have risen only 37 percent in this period. 

Some of the staff has shrunk, as pointed 
out before. The professional staff as shrunk 
from 19 in 1948 to 1952, to 11 in the fiscal 
year 1961. 

The overall staff has shrunk from 42 in 
1948 and 1949, to 39 in 1952, and to 32 at the 
present time. 

The Budget Bureau studied other appro- 
priations, and authorizations, and found no 
comparable salary ceiling at all in its survey. 


This is the only time it was ever at- 
tempted to be done. The Bureau of the 
Budget made the survey and found out 
this was very unusual. For some rea- 
son unknown to many there was a budget 
limitation put in. I know that reason. 
I have in my hand the hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, which was a 
predecessor of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. On that committee in 
1945 that conducted hearings on the full 
employment bill, H.R. 2202, that I was 
the author of and was the first witness 
before that committee supporting it, the 
Honorable CiLarRE E. HorrmMan was the 
ranking minority member. We have 
testimony here in this book of hearings 
of nearly 1,200 pages. I think you will 
find in that testimony that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], was 
a very active participant. He asked a 
lot of questions. His questions were al- 
ways to the point and always very help- 
ful. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
never answered. 

Mr. PATMAN. He rendered a con- 
structive service in connection with the 
full employment bill of 1946 by his con- 
structive criticisms. But there was one 
thing: In order to get this bill, H.R. 2202, 
of the 79th Congress out we had to make 
certain concessions and agreements. 
One of them was a limitation on the 
salaries for the professional staff, which 
had never been done before in the his- 
tory of the U.S. Government. Instead 
of having $2 million in here, it ought to 
be taken out then to be consistent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As the 
gentleman stated, I was on the commit- 
tee and asked some questions. The 
purpose at that time, we were told we 
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had to establish 8 million jobs to take up 
the slack in unemployment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, we did, and they 
were achieved after this act was passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
were? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is en- 
titled to a great deal of credit for that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I re- 
member that. But all we did was spend 
Government money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 


HEARING BEFORE THE EXECUTIVE AND LEGIS- 
LATIVE REORGANIZATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS, H.R. 6094, Apri 25, 1961, WasH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Statement of Hon. Henry Reuss, of Wis- 
consin. 

Statement of Hon. Wricur Parman, of 
Texas. 

Statement of Walter Heller, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


A BILL TO AMEND SECTION 4 OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES Ex- 
ECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REOR- 
GANIZATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, 

Washington, DL. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a.m., in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, Representative WiL1am L. 
Dawson (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Brown, 
FASCELL, SMITH, and HorrMan. 

Also present: Elmer Henderson, counsel; 
James A. Lanigan, counsel; Arthur Perl- 
man, investigator; Delores Fel Dotto, 
clerk; Orville Montgomery, investigator; 
and Philip Carlson, minority counsel. 

Mr. Dawson. This meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization is called to consider H.R. 6094 
introduced by our colleague, Congressman 
Henry S. Reuss, to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

The purpose of the bill is to eliminate 
the present ceiling on appropriations which 
may be made to the Council of Economic 
Advisers. The limit placed by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 when it was established 
was $345,000, and it has not been changed 
since then. This limit, it should be noted, 
applies only to salaries of Council members 
and of officers and employees of the Council. 

The legislation was recommended to the 
Congress by President John F. Kennedy. 

Our first witness will be our colleague, 
Henry S. REvSS. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY REUSS, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Thank you so much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
briefly in support of H.R. 6094. My interest 
in it stems not only from my membership 
in the full Government Operations Commit- 
tee, but from my membership in the Joint 
Economic Committee, which is charged with 
general surveillance over the activities of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

When the Employment Act of 1946 was 
enacted, it contained, as you have just said, 
Mr. Chairman, this quite unusual limita- 
tion of $345,000 in the annual appropria- 
tions for officers and staff of the Council. 

For years, it worked perfectly well, and 
it did not inhibit the excellent job the 
Council was performing. But in the 15 
years following the establishment of the 
Council, some seven pay increases have been 
voted by the Congress. In order to honor 
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these pay increases, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has had over the years, de- 
spite its increase in duties, to actually de- 
crease its staff. Whereas at the start, they 
had something like 42 members, now there 
are only 32, of whom only 12 are top level 
professionals. 

While its staff has been decreasing, the 
functions and responsibilities of the Coun- 
cil have been increasing. In the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, we have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the tremendous burden 
of reporting accurately on the Nation's 
economy, which is the duty of the Council 
on Economic Advisers. 

More recently, President Eisenhower ex- 
panded the functions of the Council. More- 
over President Kennedy has added responsi- 
bilities with respect to natural resources, 
public works, manpower, the economics of 
disarmament and other matters. 

So far as I know, no other agency has a 
similar ceiling. One can understand why 
it was imposed in 1946. Here was an utterly 
new agency. No doubt, Congress wished to 
prevent empire building. If H.R. 6094 is 
enacted, and I hope it will be, Congress will, 
of course, still retain complete and full 
jurisdiction through the Appropriations 
Committee. The Congress will still be able 
to see that the Council does not get one 
penny more than it requires to carry out 
its functions, and the removal of the arti- 
ficial ceiling will merely permit the Coun- 
cil to perform its expanded duties with 
greater effectiveness. 

I accordingly hope that your subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, will view favorably H.R. 
6094. 

The executive branch through the Presi- 
dent, the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the Bureau of the Budget, has indicated that 
this is in accordance with the President’s 
program. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Brown. I have just one question in 
my mind. You evidently anicipated it. 
You have spoken somewhat on it. 

I don’t think there is any question but 
what more funds to this particular activity 
would be required and are required now 
and should be granted. The only question 
I do have in my mind is whether or not 
this committee, which is a legislative com- 
mittee, and which under our system, as a 
legislative committee, should authorize ex- 
penditures; whether or not we should give 
such a broad grant of power to the Appro- 
priations Committee of this House, just fix- 
ing an amount, and having them decide 
what is best; or whether we should first de- 
termine some ceiling, perhaps sufficiently 
high to meet any emergencies, any require- 
ments. The general method here is for the 
legislative committees not only to give au- 
thorization but quite often, for the Appro- 
priations Committee to cut down the 
amount appropriated under the authoriza- 
tion, which gives you a double-edged, or a 
double-barreled, review of these matters. 

I am just wondering if the gentleman 
would be willing—he knows more about the 
activities of this agency than I do—if he 
would be willing to just amend this, to pre- 
serve the jurisdictional rights of this com- 
mittee by fixing some limitation on the 
amount and then, if, in 15 years, as has been 
the case here, or 10 years or 5 years, there is 
necessity for increasing that limitation, that 
this committee would still have jurisdiction 
to decide it, rather than the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Now, there is a great deal of complaint 
that reaches another committee, of which 
I am a member, which reaches the rest of 
us, that the Appropriations Committee 
sometimes exercises too much power and 
sometimes invades the rights of the legisla- 
tive committee. 
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I am interested in whether or not it is not 
wise to protect the authority of this com- 
mittee, at least, to review—to see—and not 
to just say, “We will give you an open door 
or a blank check here, members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. You can decide 
what we should decide under normal legis- 
lative procedure.” 

I wonder what your reaction would be to a 
suggestion like that. I will let you name the 
figure. 

Mr. Reuss. I have given a good deal of 
thought to this. Indeed, when I was drafting 
this bill, I wondered if it might not be 
possible to specify a ceiling, and I would like 
to give you, Mr. Brown, my reasons for not 
doing so. 

First, as I have said, ceilings have not been 
imposed by legislative committees. That 
does not answer your question. 

Mr. Brown. I want to intervene and say, of 
course I don’t agree with you, because 90 
percent of the appropriations that are made 
in this Congress are made, are based, on 
authorizations before the legislative com- 
mittees. Whether or not that is the case 
in our own committee, I won’t say, but I 
certainly know that it is the case in Bank- 
ing and Currency. They fix an authorization 
of so much money for this activity and that 
activity, and the Appropriations Committee 
is confined to that limitation. When it be- 
gins to make appropriations, sometimes you 
don’t appropriate the full amount, but there 
is a limit, and I don’t want to see us get in 
the position in this Congress where the 
legislative committee just begins to say, 
“Well, we just authorize whatever the Ap- 
propriations Committee decides is necessary.” 

Mr. Reuss. Well, my study indicated that 
the general procedure of Congress was not 
to impose such a limitation. However, let 
me go on to the next point which is really 
more important. 

There is a great practical difficulty, Mr. 
Brown, in imposing a dollar limitation. If 
you place it too low, you don’t accomplish 
your purpose. If you place it too high, you 
provide an incentive to bump against the 
ceiling. The executive agency can come 
before the Appropriations Committee and 
say, “Well now, you surely should give us 
95 percent of what we have been authorized.” 

But finally, I think this is the real answer 
to your point. The Government Operations 
Committee is by no means giving up our 
legislative jurisdiction over the Council of 
Economic Advisers by passing H.R. 6094. 

Mr. Brown. No. No. 

Mr. Reuss. At any time, if we felt that the 
Appropriations Committee was going hog 
wild, we could not only attack its action on 
the floor, but more importantly, we could 
reimpose a ceiling at whatever level we 
want, at the existing $345,000, or at any 
other figure. I share the gentleman’s con- 
cern for the preservation of the jurisdiction 
of this great committee. I think, perhaps, 
Mr. Chairman, this could probably be 
achieved by including in the report a refer- 
ence to the point raised by Mr. Brown, and 
a statement that, of course, we do not re- 
linquish the committee’s jurisdiction in any 
way. 

Would that not answer your point? 

Mr. Brown. Well, you made a good argu- 
ment. You always do, Mr. Barrister; but 
you are experienced enough around here to 
know that once we grant a general authority, 
that we never take it back from the Appro- 
priations Committee, or you never limit 
something you already granted, which you 
have a full-fledged right to do. We don’t 
do it. Practically, that is out of the picture. 
Once you grant this general authority for 
the Appropriations Committee to decide in 
its wisdom, how much an agency of the 
Government, which comes under the juris- 
diction of this committee, should have for 
its operation, you are on your way, and our 
hands are tied from then on. 
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Now, under our system, as we have estab- 
lished it here with the legislative commit- 
tee usually—and I said 90 percent of the 
time—fixing the limitation on an authoriza- 
tion, you still have a further safeguard—or 
have you—by the Appropriations Committee 
in case they feel that authorization is too 
much, or the amount authorized is not 
needed; and in many cases, as you know, 
where they do not vote for the complete 
authorization—that is, the Appropriations 
Committee and the Congress does not vote; 
but that is my only thought about it. 

I think this additional help is needed; 
additional staff is needed for the Economic 
Advisers Group, but I just feel that we are 
making a mistake if we just give blanket 
authorization to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of this House to decide what we should 
decide, upon whom the responsibility is 
placed—that is, on us. 

That is all. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. SMITH? 

Mr. SmirH. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. FAsScELL? 

Mr. Fascetu. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much. 

Congressman PATMAN will be our next wit- 
ness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN (TEXAS) 


Mr. PatmaNn. I will be brief, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I only have a few words I would like to 
say. 

First, I would like to disagree with my 
good distinguished friend from Ohio about 
the limitation, for the reason that there is 
no real need for it and if there was any 
threat, any possibility of the Appropriations 
Committee getting out of line, and doing 
something that is against the public inter- 
est, I would favor what the gentleman has 
suggested, but knowing the Appropriations 
Committee as we all do, there is no danger 
of them going hog wild on this deal and 
besides, you know an appropriation for this 
Council of Economic Advisers will first be 
tested by the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee. A judgment will be 
passed by that committee. Then it will go 
to the whole committee and then the whole 
committee passes it. 

Mr. Brown. I understand the procedure 
fairly well, after 25 years. 

Mr. PatmMan. This is for the record. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I am glad the record 
understands it. 

Mr. Patman. Then it goes to the House of 
Representatives, and it is passed on there. 
Then it goes to the Senate, and then it is 
referred to the committee over there, and 
it goes to a subcommittee and they pass 
judgment on it. Then it goes to the whole 
committee. It goes to the Senate floor, 
and then, almost invariably, there is a con- 
ference. 

That is seven committees that have passed 
on this. 

Mr. FASCELL, By that time, everybody is so 
confused, even the Executive doesn’t know 
what they have. 

Mr. PatMaNn. The amount is so small in 
comparison with the great good that will be 
done, I don’t think there is any danger. 

Mr. Brown. There are those among us who 
don’t feel there should be any limitations or 
authorizations at all. 

I would be very much interested in seeing 
what the gentleman may say about bills out 
of his own committee, as to whether or not 
he feels his own committee should have 
some power to limit appropriations and au- 
thorizations, or whether they should turn 
it over to the Committee on Appropriations 
to make those decisions for you, as well as 
for the rest of the country. 

Mr. Parman. I think this should be viewed 
from a different light, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Brown. Certainly, you are interested 
in this bill, but you are interested in the 
others, the other way. 
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Mr. PatrMAN. It is so small in comparison 
with the great good that it does; it is im- 
portant generally, to the economy, 

Mr. Brown. Mighty oaks from little acorns 


ow. 
Yon heard that, did you not? 

Mr. Patman. Yes, sir. When this com- 
mittee framed the Employment Act of 1946, 
it put a salary authorization of $845,000 to 
the Council of Economic Advisers. This 
sum was entirely adequate at that time. 
Through the years, new problems have de- 
veloped. The principal problem is this: The 
price of a great many things has gone up 
since 1947, and happily or unhappily, so has 
the price of economists. 

In the years between 1947 and 1952, the 
Council was able to retain 19 professional ex- 
perts, in addition to the three Council mem- 
bers, and in addition to adequate clerical and 
statistical staff; but its budget was growing 
increasingly. At the time when President 
Kennedy took office, these 19 professional ex- 
perts had shrunk to a total of only 11, or a 
drop of over 40 percent in the size of the 
professional staff. 

When President Kennedy announced the 
appointment of Dr. Heller as Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, he held a 
news conference on December 23 and stated 
that it was his plan to give the Council 
enlarged responsibilities in the new admin- 
istration. 

The President has said the same thing 
several times since and indeed, has given the 
Council several very large responsibilities 
which it never had before. 

For example, I believe that the Council 
had recently been on a mission to Europe, 
along with Chairman Martin, of the Federal 
Reserve System and other high ranking offi- 
cials, on matters concerning our balance-of- 
payments problems. 

The President’s announcement that the 
Council will also have top responsibility for 
matters pertaining to our natural resources, 
is another example of a new responsibility 
placed on the Council. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee will give favorable consideration 
to H.R. 6094, introduced by Mr. Reuss, one of 
our colleagues on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. The bill would simply remove the 
ceiling so that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee can recommend the amount of appropria- 
tions it believes necessary for the Council. 
Dr. Heller has said that he would like to be 
able to build up the professional staff to the 
number of professional people the Council 
had in 1952 and this seems to me to be a 
very modest request. 

As you know, the committee also created 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Senate 
and House when it succeeded in obtaining 
passage of the employment bill in 1946. It is 
my good fortune to be chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee during this term 
of Congress, and I can assure you that we 
work very closely with the Council of 
Economic Advisers and know something 
about its needs. 

I recommend H.R. 6094 without any res- 
ervation whatever, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. I have one question before I 
leave. 

I have a pretty good memory, the same as 
the gentleman does. I am going to trust to 
my memory. If I recall correctly, when this 
act originally passed back in 1946, the gen- 
tleman from Texas was one of those who 
spoke in favor of that. 

Mr. Patman. I was the author of the bill 
and the first to testify to it. 

Mr, Brown. I was going to get to that. 

You were the author of the bill. You 
spoke for it in the House, but if I recall cor- 
rectly—and don’t you ever bet against my 
memory—you provided in there, a limitation, 
and at the same time, you never offered 
any amendment on the floor, or ever made 
any suggestion that the limitation be taken 
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off, and that you have an open authoriza- 
tion for the Appropriations Committee to 
decide what amount they want to spend and 
so forth and 80 on. 

All I can remark is that it is very peculiar, 
how the passage of a few years makes changes 
in some of my most beloved colleagues. You 
were for a limitation back at that time; you 
are against a limitation now. 

Of course, I know that the gentleman will 
have some explanation because I have never 
been able, in all these many years we served 
together, to catch him without an alibi and 
always a good one. 

Mr. Patman. May I answer that? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, you answer that. 

Mr. Patman. This was pioneering legisla- 
tion. We were plowing new ground. Three- 
hundred forty-five thousand dollars then 
would be equal to a million or two now; 
and in view of our experience and the im- 
portance of this fine group, I don’t think 
there should be any objection to taking this 
limit off, knowing the legislative processes 
through which any increase would have to 
go. The public is certainly protected. 

Mr. Brown. May I say these days are the 
days of the New Frontier. 

Of course, we must always have pioneers 
on the New Frontier. You were pioneering 
then. Why don’t you continue to pioneer 
now and find out what may be necessary. 

Mr. Patman. Well, experience is the best 
teacher. Experience is the best teacher, 
and experience has taught us. 

Mr. Brown. Some learn from it. Some 
don’t. I learned when we give open au- 
thorizations, that it always costs the people 
more money than if we limit it. 

Mr. Patman. This is so little—so little— 
considering its importance. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmrrH. I just have one. 

Mr. Patman, when you say Dr. Heller thinks 
the staff should be the same size as it was 
in 1952, do you know how much that would 
cost? 

Mr. PatmaNn. No, but of course, it would 
require an increase; but I don‘t know how 
much it would come to; whatever it is, we 
have done it for ourselves. You know, every 
time we increase the salaries, we make it pos- 
sible for the Members to get the benefit of 
it. You see, that same thing we have done 
for ourselves, is not applied to this fine 
agency. 

Mr. Brown. You pioneered in that, I re- 
call. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. 
PATMAN. 

Mr. HorrMan? 

Mr. Horrman. At that time, in ’46, we 
were trying to create 80 million jobs, were 
we not? Were we not? Was that not the 
drive? 

Mr. PatMAN. No. The slogan was 60 mil- 
lion jobs. 

Mr. HorrMan. How many? 

Mr. PaTMAN. 60 million. That was the 
slogan; 60 million. That was all jobs. 

Mr. HorrMan. I happen to have been on 
the committee. 

Mr. PatmaNn. I know you were. I will never 
forget it. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr, Heller is the next wit- 
ness. 

Mr. HorrMaNn. Inasmuch as there is a 
quorum, may I be excused. 

Mr. DAwson. Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER HELLER, CHAIRMAN, 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

Mr. Heuer. Mr. Chairman, you invited me 
to bring my colleagues Kermit Gordon and 
James Tobin. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportu- 
nity to be heard on H.R. 6094, which is the 
bill that proposes a removal of the overall 
ceiling of $345,000 for the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, as it was contained in sec- 
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tion 4-F of the Employment Aci of 1946, 
and as otherwise has been pointed out, a 
ceiling that has been in effect ever since. 

In the immediate sense, the need for the 
amendment in our view, grows out of the 
seven salary increases enacted by the Con- 
gress since 1946. 

As my predecessor, Dr. Saunier stated, in 
the briefing materials that were prepared 
for the new Council at the request of Gen- 
eral Persons of President Eisenhower’s White 
House staff, and I quote: 

“The only problem needing action early 
in 1961,” that was with respect to the Coun- 
cil, “is the amendment to the Employment 
Act of 1946, to remove the $345,000 salary 
limitation for the Council. 

“This amendment has been made neces- 
sary because of the seven Federal employees 
salary increase measures, and the statutory 
change in the Council members’ salaries 
since the Employment Act was passed in 
1946.” 

In other words merely to continue the 
Council’s previous work would involve a 
lifting of the salary ceiling. Now, we have 
prepared for your use, three tables which I 
have several copies of for the members of 
the committee. 

The first of these three tables shows the 
seven salary increases to which I referred 
a moment ago. 

The second shows the development of the 
Council’s budget over the years, and the 
third, I will refer to in a moment. 

Beyond this, as the President pointed out 
in his letter of March 30, to the Speaker of 
the House, President Kennedy has asked the 
Council to take on additional responsibili- 
ties, going beyond the more general respon- 
sibilities. 

The President, on the state of the economy 
and the policies to promote high level of 
employment and growth and economic sta- 
bility, the President has asked us as the 
previous witness has pointed out, to perform 
specific economic staff functions with respect 
to natural resources and public works, man- 
power problems, economics of disarmament, 
and the broader functions relating to the 
international economic sphere. 

This simply would not be possible within 
the present overall salary ceiling without 
impairing the performance of the Council’s 
traditional functions. 

Now, as the third table that I distributed 
shows, even with a considerable increase in 
the Council’s budget since 1948, which is 
the real starting point there, Council staff 
has shrunk considerably since that time. 

While average salaries in the GS-10 and 
GS-15 ranges have risen over 50 percent since 
1947, that was roughly 70 percent since 1945, 
this does not count the super grades that 
were created, the Council's expenditures have 
risen only 37 percent in this period. 

Some of the staff has shrunk, as pointed 
out before. The professional staff has 
shrunk from 19 in 1948, to 1952, to 11 in the 
fiscal year 1961. 

The overall staff has shrunk from 42 in 
1948 and 1949, to 39 in 1952, and to 32 at 
the present time. 

The Budget Bureau studied other appro- 
priations, and authorizations, and found no 
comparable salary ceiling at all in its sur- 
vey, and we therefore respectfully request 
that the ceiling be removed, leaving it to 
the regular appropriations machinery to 
make annual determinations of the sums 
needed to carry out the Congress’ work. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascett. Who did you say made a 
study and found no other appropriations or 
authorizations acts that contained a salary 
limitation? 

Dr. Hettrr. The Budget Bureau made a 
survey to see whether there was any com- 
parable ceiling on total salaries, to that in 
the Employment Act of 1946. 
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Mr. Fascett. Do we have that survey? 

Mr. HenpEeRson. No. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, I would think 
that that is the only pertinent thing we 
need, bearing on the question of whether 
‘or not we are going to remove the limita- 
tion, and we certainly ought to have it as 
part of the record, if we don’t. 

Mr. Henperson. I am not familiar with 
the survey, Mr. Fascell, but from listening 
to Dr. Heller, my belief is this distinguishes 
between general appropriations, and appro- 
priations for salaries and personnel. That 
may be the only agency of that kind. Of 
course, there are many agencies that have 
limitations. 

Dr. Heuer. As far as the statutory ceiling 
is concerned, embedded in the act itself, 
they found no comparable ceiling. Please 
don’t misunderstand me. I am not saying 
that their study necessarily covered every 
possibility, but they conducted a pretty 
lengthy study and found no comparable 
ceiling. 

Mr. FascEe.tu. Well, I would, as an individ- 
ual, I would take that into consideration a 
lot quicker than the logic that we need an 
increase, therefore, we ought to eliminate 
the authorization. 

As far as I am concerned, that is non 
sequitur. 

If it is an unusual case, the limitation does 
bear on practical aspects of the operation, 
appearing before two committees instead of 
one. That is something. I think those are 
factors which we ought to consider as a 
committee although I think indirectly, the 
necessity for an increase does bear on the 
question. But we can get this survey, can 
we not? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. Fascet.t. At least one of our own, if 
necessary. 

Mr. HENDERSON. We will get the informa- 
tion. 

I have one question. 

Mr. Heller, in the event that the commit- 
tee decided that it would merely raise the 
ceiling instead of removing the ceiling, do 
you have a figure in mind that you want to 
suggest? 

Dr. HELLER. We have not come to any par- 
ticular figure; no. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you are hang- 
ing your hat all the way. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 

Dr. Heiter. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. That concludes the witnesses 
on H.R. 6094. 

(Thereupon, at 10:40 o’clock, p.m., the 
hearing on H.R. 6094 was adjourned.) 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know whether I can add any light 
to this discussion or not, but I will make 
@ modest attempt to try to bring some 
degree of understanding out of this. 

I feel that the result of the previous 
dialog has been somewhat confusing to 
Members who are not acquainted with 
this matter. I hasten to say I am not 
on the subcommittee which considered 
this matter, but I was on the committee 
at the time the Full Employment Act of 
1946 was passed. 

In that particular act we authorized 
in section 4—F of that act such sums as 
would be necessary to carry on the func- 
tion of this Committee on Economic Ad- 
visers. That is a blanket authorization. 
It was given without any limit at all, 
with the exception of one limitation, and 
that limitation was that no more than 
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$345,000 could be expended for the sal- 
aries of the three Commissioners and 
the professional employees, the secre- 
taries, and so forth. 

For several years we had an average of 
about 42 employees, including the 3 
Commissioners. As these different sal- 
ary raises came along we had to reduce 
the number of employees. So the 42 be- 
came 32 because of the limitation on 
salaries. 

This bill is to take off the $345,000 
limitation on salaries only. The blanket 
authorization for such necessary sums to 
carry on the work still remains. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that if the Economic Advisers 
wanted to contract it could contract 
5,000 people under existing authoriza- 
tions to do the work by contract because 
the authorization is already there. But, 
what they are asking is not that. They 
are asking that this $345,000, after 14 
years, be raised, and they are not ask- 
ing that it be raised to $2 million. 
Their current budget request is around 
$500,000 for this purpose. But, the 
committee, after consultation with both 
sides—the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] is not here, but he participated 
in it as one of the ranking members of 
the committee—thought that rather 
than to come back to the Congress oc- 
casionally for this particular function, 
they would put a ceiling of $2 million in 
the place of $345,000. Now, this does 
not mean that they should use every- 
thing under it any more than a blanket 
authorization for necessary sums means 
that they should spend an inordinate 
sum, because in both instances, when 
the appropriation is justified, the salary 
schedule is given to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the Committee on 
Appropriations at that time passes judg- 
ment on whether the amount shall be 
increased by 10 people or by 12 people. 
That is when the screening takes place. 

This is merely a legislative conven- 
ience, may I say to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. It does not mean 
that they are going to spend $2 million, 
and when the appropriation comes to 
the floor, if they come in with any such 
program as that, I would help the gen- 
tleman strike it out, because that is not 
the intention. It is merely a legislative 
convenience, and a great deal has been 
made of this matter this afternoon, I 
think, through a misunderstanding of 
the purpose. This is the regular legisla- 
tive process. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the $2 
million figure was not a figure which 
was recommended by the witnesses but 
was rather a figure agreed on by the 
committee itself? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. It 
is a legislative convenience. It was not 
recommended by the economic adviser’s 
representative. They did not want any 
kind of a limitation. I will say to the 
gentleman that in putting $2 million lim- 
itation in the bill, you do put a ceiling on 
authorization for salaries. There still is 
no ceiling on the other sums, as you 
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can see by reading on page 2 of the 
report at the bottom of the page. 

Now, if the gentleman wants to see 
what the money has been spent for, if 
he will turn to page 6, he will see that 
over the years the total positions have 
run from 43 in 1947 down to 32 in 1961, 
and that the Council members have re- 
mained at 3 all of these years and that 
the professional experts have run from 
19 down to 11. That is on page 6. The 
secretarial positions have run from 17 to 
16, and your consultants have run from 
2 to 1 and your messengers have run 
from 2 tol. 

So, this is not anything out of the 
ordinary, and I hope the gentleman un- 
derstands it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it is out of the 
ordinary. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the committee amendment to strike out 
the $345,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
$2 million. 

There is no testimony to indicate the 
need or to justify the amount of $2 mil- 
lion for increased salaries for the Council 
of Economic Advisers. This is just an 
invitation to employ more people and 
raise salaries. 

I will support an increase in the 
amount authorized to $750,000 and trust 
the Committee on Appropriations to set 
the final figure which is necessary, but 
as one who consistantly opposes big gov- 
ernment I shall vote against H.R. 6094 
if on final passage it contains an authori- 
zation with a total as a salary ceiling in 
excess of the $750,000. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (f), of section 4, of the Employment 
Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1023(f)), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) To enable the Council to exercise its 
powers, functions, and duties under this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 
“That subsection (f) of section 4 of the 
Employment Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1023(f)) 
is amended by striking out ‘$345,000’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$2,000,000’.” 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kyu to the 
committee amendment: On line 11, strike 
the figure “$2,000,000” and substitute the 
figure “$700,000”. 


Mr. KYL. Mr, Chairman, I shall be 
brief. I want to assure you that this 
amendment is offered in good faith. 
Frankly, I do not know why anyone 
should object to this amendment, be- 
cause the highest estimate of the use 
of the $2 million, which is in the original 
committee amendment, was not $2 mil- 
lion but $500,000. 

In the course of the discussion this 
afternoon we have heard it said that 
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this agency limitation is unusual. In 
this I would concur. I would say it is 
unusual because it offers unusual good 
sense to have some limitation written 
in. This principle was adopted by the 
committee. 

A couple of weeks ago the Department 
of the Interior brought to the House 
an appropriation bill for the next fiscal 
year. This bill was commended by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle as a realis- 
tic, and excellent bill. The figures asked 
were low, and they were so specifically 
made. I think a part of the reason why 
that bill was such a good bill is the 
fact that the Committee on Interior 
under the direction of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AsPpINALL] no longer 
uses the terminology, “There shall be 
appropriated such sums as are neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
act,” but instead specifies limitations in 
actual dollar figures. 

This amendment would more than 
double the amount which is in the pres- 
ent limitation, Certainly there is no 
attempt to hamstring this Council. We 
are certainly trying to cooperate with 
the President. We are giving him more 
than 100-percent increase. At the same 
time we are also aiding him in his very 
earnest and sincere desire to cut down 
on the number of agencies, the number 
of people employed, and the expenditures 
of those agencies. 

There is a matter of principle involved 
here. Someone has talked about the 
necessity of spending money on space 
shots, on getting to the moon, and so 
forth. I think this is as good a time 
as any to point out the fact that while 
we are shooting at the moon, while we 
have our head in the clouds, we can still 
keep our feet on the ground and get 
some business sense into this matter of 
appropriations. 
ty hope the amendment will be agreed 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment; and I 
shall be very brief. 

I recognize that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kyu], offers his amendment, 
as he says, in good faith. But from the 
standpoint of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, this is not a constructive amend- 
ment, for this reason. The Chief of the 
Council of Economic Advisers for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Dr. Saulnier, as the 
testimony before the House Committee 
on Government Operations shows, asked 
that the limitation be lifted entirely, so 
that the Council of Economic Advisers 
would be treated in the same manner as 
any other executive agency. This is 
what President Kennedy requested. The 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations which heard 
the bill originally agreed with the testi- 
mony of Chairman Heller of the Council 
of Economic Advisers that the ceiling 
should be lifted entirely, with the rep- 
resentation to that effect made by Dr. 
Saulnier, President Eisenhower’s eco- 
nomic adviser, and with the request of 
President Kennedy. It was only when 
the measure reached the full Commit- 
tee on Government Operations that, in 
the discussion between the minority and 
majority members, the decision was 
made to put in a limitation. That limi- 
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tation was deliberately selected as $2 
million in order to allow plenty of lee- 
way and to obviate the necessity in the 
years to come of coming up here for 
further tinkering with the ceiling. The 
ceiling that is placed in this bill as 
amended by the House Committee on 
Government Operations is one that this 
House can live with. It is one that I 
am confident will be satisfactory to the 
administration and to the Council of 
Economic Advisers. But to change the 
ceiling now in H.R. 6094 to some other 
amount would simply load upon this bill 
a burden which it would be most time- 
consuming to bear. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, the House 
Committee on Appropriations is cur- 
rently looking very closely at the appro- 
priations request of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and will continue to do 
this. In answer to a question pro- 
pounded a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Avery], I made 
it very clear as a matter of legislative 
history that the imposition of any ceil- 
ing in the legislative authorization act is 
in no way intended to guide the House 
Committee on Appropriations, other 
than to impose an outside ceiling. 

The main point of that ceiling is so 
that the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations may retain some legis- 
lative control. I appreciate the good 
faith in which the amendment has been 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa, 
but I trust that the House will not ac- 
cept the amendment because it would 
interfere with the economical and effi- 
cient functioning of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Is this a correct quotation 
from the hearings? Dr. Heller was 
asked a question: 

In the event that the committee decided 
it would merely raise the ceiling instead of 
removing the ceiling, do you have a figure in 
mind that you want to suggest? 


The reply by Dr. Heller was: 


We have not come to any particular 
figure. 


Mr. REUSS. That is a correct state- 
ment. I would say to the gentleman 
further on that point, that after the 
discussion of a specific ceiling between 
the majority and minority members of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which discussion occurred 
after Dr. Heller’s testimony, I called Dr. 
Heller and mentioned the figure of $2 
million, which, incidentally, had been 
suggested by the minority members and 
proposed in an amendment by the mi- 
nority side. Dr. Heller’s response to me 
in our telephone conversation was that 
while the administration would have 
preferred to have the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers treated as all other ex- 
ecutive branch agencies are treated, 
namely, without any specific limitation 
on their salary expenditures, neverthe- 
less the $2 million would be agreeable. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no 
justification for an increase to $2 mil- 
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lion. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
has said that probably all they need in 
the fiscal year is $500,000. So $700,000, 
the figure provided in the amendment 
offered by my colleague from Iowa, 
ought to be more than ample. 

I heard the word “convenience” used 
several times this afternoon; that this 
$2 million figure is a convenient figure. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me about that convenient figure, or con- 
venient act on the part of the committee? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I was the one who 
used the term “legislative convenience.” 
I meant by that that this was a $2 mil- 
lion limitation. It was put there prefer- 
able to no limitation at all, which was 
the request of the administration. The 
request of the administration was just 
to take off the ceiling. In conference 
between the majority members and the 
minority members on the committee, I 
think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] was very much interested in this 
matter, and we finally agreed that in 
place of just taking off the limitation 
completely we would put in the figure 
$2 million. Then if they needed to use 
this they would come in and justify it. 
Does that explain it to the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSS. No. I just do not get 
this business of convenience. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The convenience 
was that if they wanted to come in and 
ask for $500,000 this year, and then 
wanted to raise it to $600,000 next year, 
we would have to raise it next year. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps, the word 
should have been “comfortable.” 

Mr.HOLIFIELD. No. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a comfortable 
figure. It provides comfort for the com- 
mittee and the Members of the House in 
that they would not have to exert a lit- 
tle energy and scrutinize this spending 
year by year. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, it is not the 
prerogative of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to scrutinize these 
budget figures. It is the duty of the 
Committee on Appropriations to scru- 
tinize them and approve the schedule 
of salaries. It is not our prerogative. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman also 
mentioned consultants and said some- 
thing to the effect that the council could 
put some 5,000 people on the payroll over 
there, if it wanted to. In connection with 
that, I want to say the gentleman well 
knows that this House would never toler- 
ate the hiring of 5,000 consultants. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that I spoke in the con- 
text of the legislative intent here, and 
I will read the language where it says: 

(f) To enable the Council to exercise its 
powers, functions, and duties under this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated (ex- 
cept for the salaries of the members and 
the salaries of officers and employees of 
the Council) such sums as may be neces- 
sary. 

The gentleman knows I did not mean 
they would bring in 5,000 or 1,000 or 
2,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sure the gentleman 
knows that the Congress would never 
tolerate the hiring of that many con- 
sultants. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Committee on 
Appropriations would stop that just the 
same as they would stop any inordinate 
demand as to salaries. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam talking of the Con- 
gress. I still have faith enough in the 
Congress to believe it would not tolerate 
that kind of hiring. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And I would help 
the gentleman. I would help the gentle- 
man because it would be unreasonable. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I would like 
to make this one observation as one who 
has served many years on the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Unfortunately, my experience in the past 
is that an authorization is used as a 
device to get the full appropriation when 
the matter goes before the Committee on 
Appropriations. I know the gentleman 
from Iowa has sat here on the floor on 
many occasions, and listened to that 
same argument. 

Mr.GROSS. Thatiscorrect. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation, and 
urge the adoption of the amendment 
by my colleague the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kyz]. I point out again that 
no one sponsoring this legislation has 
been able to tell the Members of the 
House how many employees are to be 
added to the payroll or what they will 
be paid out of the $1,655,000 that is 
sought to be added. This is another 
blank check operation that is becoming 


all too common in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the present adminis- 
tration has a great challenge. Condi- 
tions are not as good in the country as 
we would like for them to be. I do not 
know of any group that can make a 
greater contribution toward helping 
Congress to pass laws to bring this 
country back than the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Certain, I do not be- 
lieve the Members of this House should 
want to restrict them on a few dollars, 
the expenditure of which would mean 
billions of dollars in gross national prod- 
ucts and millions of unemployed people 
getting jobs. I want to appeal to the 
minority Members. I know the Mem- 
bers on the minority side. I do not dis- 
like any Member on either side of this 
House. I have served with every one 
of them over a long period of time. I 
know they are sincere, honest and con- 
scientious in their efforts to do what is 
best for the country, But sometimes 
we get into a situation where we do 
things we do not want to do. The mi- 
nority, during this session of the Con- 
gress, and I hope you listen to this and 
I hope the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TaBER] listens to this because this 
is going to apply to you, the minority 
whether you intended it or not, has got- 
ten itself in a position in this Congress 
of fighting the unemployed and of be- 
ing in opposition to the unemployed. 
Now you did not intend to do that, but 
you are in that position just in this ses- 
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sion of the Congress. You are also in 
the position of opposing aid to the de- 
pressed and distressed areas. You are 
in opposition to them and vigorously 
fighting them. Just a few days ago, 
you came out even against pure water 
for the people and you voted against 
the antipollution bill. Polluted or un- 
clean water has been known to cause 
polio. I would not accuse my friends on 
the Republican side of being for polio. 
I know they are not, but they did vote 
against the antipollution water bill. 

Here you are now in the position of 
wanting to deny the President of the 
United States enough money to employ 
sufficient people as consultants and ex- 
perts to advise him and the Congress 
as to how he can help bring this coun- 
try back to a full employment basis. 
Now I do not believe on reflection that 
you want to add that to the record I 
was talking about. I do not believe 
you do, but you are in that position. 
I know you did not intend to get in that 
position. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You are 
telling us about the minority and the 
position it has gotten itself in. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will 
admit that he fought the distressed areas 
bill and that he fought the pure water 
bill by voting against the antipollution 
bill. 

He was against antipollution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
against every one of them, 

Mr. PATMAN. Why certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
tell you where you have gotten your- 
selves. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can 
take his own time for that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I will not yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
we will have a quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
question is, then, have you not gotten 
yourselves in the position where your 
administration has promised practically 
everything and that you have appropri- 
ated far more than we have, and are 
ever increasing our debt? 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely not; abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Next 
week you are coming in with a propo- 
sition to increase the debt still further. 

Mr. PATMAN. During the Eisenhower 
administration we increased the debt 
every year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure 
you did. 

Mr. PATMAN. Every year we in- 
creased the debt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And you 
voted for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not so sure that 
I did, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, you 
did. You voted for every spending 
measure that we have ever had, every 
one of them, and cried on the floor of 
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the House because we did not appropri- 
ate more. 

Mr. PATMAN. So I plead with the 
Members of the minority not to carry 
this thing as far as you have today where 
you are against the unemployed, against 
depressed areas, against pure water; now 
you want to deny the President the 
power and privilege of just selecting 
enough consultants and experts to help 
restore this country to the economic 
level that it should be restored to. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not right now. 

Let me plead with you, I am pleading 
with the minority now: Did you know 
that out of the hundreds and thousands 
of agencies and commissions in the posi- 
tion comparable to this Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, that this is the only one 
in the history of the U.S. Government, 
from 1789, that has ever had a restric- 
tion placed upon it? It has always been 
left up to the Appropriations Committee. 

So instead of placing another restric- 
tion upon it why not remove this one? 
Why do you want to hobble, why do you 
want to hamstring, why do you want to 
limit the Executive in his efforts to help 
bring the country back and to give the 
unemployed jobs? Do you want to go 
on record again as against the unem- 
ployed the third time? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment because I believe the limita- 
tion would hamper efforts to do some- 
thing about the serious problem of un- 
employment in this country. 

My understanding is that less than 
one-half of the $2 million would be nec- 
essary. But during the discussion I could 
not help but feel that the opposition to 
the legislation was not so much because 
of the ceiling requested as it was opposi- 
tion to the implementation of the full 
Employment Act of 1946. 

When we talk about the cost of legis- 
lation of this kind it seems to me we 
fail to recognize the tremendous loss in 
productivity and the untold billions lost 
in real wealth because of the millions 
of unemployed in our country. 

Only 32 employees are on the staff of 
the economic advisers. It seems to me 
that is a very small number to do the 
important job which needs to be done. 

I was interested in a statement which 
I believe is true that the John Birch 
Society has many more employees on its 
staff of economic advisers. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman misses the 
motives for the amendment such as I 
have offered. I would just ask a couple 
of questions of the distinguished gentle- 
man, who I believe is a member of the 
Committee on House Administration: 
When the Committee on Government 
Operations comes to the Committee on 
House Administration to ask for funds, 
and justifies $500,000 expenditure for 
this year, does the Committee on House 
Administration then suggest that they be 
given a million dollars so they can be 
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safe, so that it cannot be said they were 
hamstringing our group? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. No. 
I think that is a much different situa- 
tion than we have here today. Let me 
say that I am not questioning the mo- 
tives of the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota who introduced the 
amendment. I must repeat, however, 
that I could not help but feel that the 
real objection to this legislation is be- 
cause it implements the provisions in 
the Unemployment Act of 1946. 

Mr. KYL. This is an allegation with 
which we cannot agree. To say that 
someone votes for or against a measure 
because he is for or against unemploy- 
ment, or anything like that, is absolutely 
inexcusable. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
have not made that statement. 

Mr. KYL. When I vote on a measure, 
the depressed areas bill, or anything 
else, I vote in the way which I think 
will do the greatest good for the great- 
est number of people in the country. 
Naturally the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania would not always agree with me, 
but I certainly would never impugn his 
motives or desires. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I do 
not impugn the motives of the gentle- 
man. I believe all of the Members who 
participated in this discussion are 
sincere. They have a right to oppose 
legislation, for whatever reason they 
may have and to oppose the objectives 
of the Full Employment Act of 1946. As 
a matter of philosophy such legislation 
is opposed by conservative groups. I 
respect that right. I would not say that 
anyone in this House favors unemploy- 
ment. We differ, however, on what 
should be done about it, or if the prob- 
lem should be ignored and to trust that 
it will suddenly disappear. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the staff of the John Birch So- 
ciety. Can he tell me how many they 
have on the staff of the ADA, the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I do 
not know. I do not belong to the ADA. 

Mr. GROSS. And I do not belong to 
the John Birch Society either. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society, I believe, 
can well afford a big paid staff. They 
have great funds at their disposal. That 
is something I am sure that the ADA 
does not have. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise as a result of the 
inferences that were stated a few mo- 
ments ago that those of us who cast votes 
in the negative on some of these bills do 
sO apparently, according to the infer- 
ences, because we are not concerned 
about unemployment, we are not con- 
cerned about distressed areas. But I say 
the reverse is true. Many of the “no” 
votes that are cast on this side of the 
aisle, and some on the other side of the 
aisle, on this legislation are cast out of 
& most deep concern for the unemployed. 
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There are many of us who are not at 
all convinced that the answer to our 
economic problems lies in the expansion 
of Government bureaus or by increasing 
Government expenditures. There are 
some of us who believe that historic evi- 
dence indicates that expansion of the 
bureaucracy is by no means the way of 
solving the problems of the unemployed. 
We are mindful of the various bureaus 
that were expanded endlessly in the 
thirties under the pretext of solving our 
economic problems. You all remember 
the conglomeration of alphabet soup of 
agencies that was imposed on the 
American people. The fact remains that 
in spite of the great expansion of the 
bureaucracy that we have had, we have 
not solved the unemployment problem. 
By 1937 we had not appreciably solved 
the problem and the wartime economy 
pulled us out. This same thing hap- 
pened again with the advance of the 
Korean war. There are those of us who 
sincerely believe that the siphoning off 
of the funds of the American people to 
be spent by the bureaucracy is harmful 
to the challenge of solving the problem 
of the unemployed and is detrimental to 
the entire economy. There are those of 
us who sincerely believe, on the basis of 
a study of economics, that the best solu- 
tion to the problem of unemployment in 
depressed areas, the best answer to solid- 
ifying the economy, is to cut down on 
the bureaus and put a much greater re- 
striction upon the social planners who 
impose upon America their ideas of what 
they think is best for the American peo- 
ple. I suggest when we ask for $2 mil- 
lion authorization, what we are obvi- 
ously doing by precedent is saying you 
may spend up to $2 million, when facts 
presented here show that $700,000 would 
be most adequate. I suggest that it is 
the responsibility of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, of this Congress, to support 
a reasonable ceiling, one that we need, 
and I do not think that it is an imposi- 
tion upon the Congress or its committees 
to take it up again next year or the fol- 
lowing year or every year. I say it is the 
responsibility of the Congress not to 
write a blank check for the next 5 years 
but to meet our responsibility year by 
year in such an event. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the comments made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana. I think he has brought an ex- 
treme amount of clarity to this debate. 
I would like to commend him for the 
very fine remarks that he has made. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. KyYt], to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PELLYy) there 
were—ayes 44, noes 59. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 6094) to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the Employment Act of 1946, 
pursuant to House Resolution 276, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am, in 
its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The 
qualifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill 
(H.R. 6094) to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations with instructions to report 
the bill back to the House forthwith with 
the following amendment: 

On page 1, line 11, strike out the figure 
“$2,000,000” and insert the figure “$700,000”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “noes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the Speaker say 
that the “noes” had it? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 152, nays 196, not voting 84, 
as follows: 


gentleman 


[ Roll No. 54] 

YEAS—152 
Adair Bass, N.H. Bromwell 
Alger Bates Brooks, La. 
Anderson, Ill. Battin Broomfield 
Arends Beermann Broyhill 
Ashbrook Belcher Bruce 
Auchincloss Bell Cahill 
Avery Bennett, Mich. Chiperfield 
Ayres Berry Church 
Baker Betts Collier 
Baldwin Bolton Conte 
Barry Bow Corbett 








Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Kearns 
Keith 
Kitchin 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brown 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cook 
Cooley 
Daniels 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Elliott 
Everett 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Priedel 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 


Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 
Mathias 

May 

Meader 
Michel 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Minshall 
Moore 


. Moorehead, 


Ohio 
Morse 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Nygaard 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Quie 
Ray 
Reifel 
Rhodes, Ariz. 


NAYS—196 


Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Loser 
McCormsck 
McDowell 
McFall 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matthews 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Mills 
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Riehlman 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Robison 
Rousselot 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Taber 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tollefson 
Tuck 
Tupper 

Utt 

Van Zandt 
Weaver 
Westland 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Calif. 
Younger 


Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 

Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 

O’Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 

Pike 

Poage 

Price 
Pucinski 
Rabaut 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Rutherford 
Ryan 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Trimble 


Ullman Watts Young 
Vanik Wickersham Zablocki 
Wallhauser Wright 
NOT VOTING—84 

Alford Fallon Norblad 
Andersen, Finnegan Pilcher 

Minn. Fino Pillion 
Becker Ford Powell 
Blitch Forrester Rains 
Boggs Frelinghuysen Randall 
Bolling Fulton Riley 
Bonner Garmatz Roberts 
Bray Gavin Rogers, Tex. 
Brooks, Tex. Gilbert Roudebush 
Buckley Glenn St. Germain 
Byrnes, Wis. Halleck Sheppard 
Carey Harrison, Va. Slack 
Casey Hays Smith, Va. 
Cederberg Healey Spence 
Celler Henderson Thompson, La. 
Chamberlain Holtzman Van Pelt 
Clancy Inouye Vinson 
Coad Kelly Walter 
Corman Keogh Weis 
Curtis, Mo. Kilburn Wharton 
Daddario King, N.Y. Whitener 
Dent Knox Willis 
Devine Laird Wilson, Ind. 
Dooley Landrum Winstead 
Durno Libonati Yates 
Dwyer Magnuson Zelenko 
Edmondson Morrison 
Evins Mosher 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Becker for, with Mr. Magnuson against. 
Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Daddario 
against. 
Mr. Chamberlain for, 
against. 
Mr. Devine for, with Mr. Corman against. 
Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Walter against. 
Mr. Ford for, with Mr. Libonati against. 
Mr. Knox for, with Mr. Gilbert against. 
Mr. Gavin for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 
Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr. Holtzman 
against. 
Mr. Alford for, with Mr. Boggs against. 
Mr. Van Zandt for, with Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. Wharton for, with Mr. Morrison 
against. 
Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. St. 
Germain against. 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Healey against. 
Mrs. Weis for, with Mr. Yates against. 
Mr. Pillion for, with Mr. Dent against. 
Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. Fallon 
against. 
Mr. Clancy for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 
Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 
Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Powell against. 
Mr. Durno for, with Mr. Carey against. 
Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, with Mrs. Kelly 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr Rains with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Riley with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Andersen of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Inouye with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 209, nays 137, not voting 86, 
as follows: 


with Mr. Keogh 


[Roll No. 55] 


YEAS—-209 
Abbitt Addonizio Alexander 
Addabbo Albert Andrews 


Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks, La. 
Brown 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cook 

Cooley 
Curtis, Mass. 
Daniels 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Elliott 
Everett 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 

Flood 
Fogarty 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Granahan 
Grant 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hansen 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Alger 
Anderson, Il. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 

Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Battin 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Berry 

Betts 
Bolton 

Bow 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 


Harding 
Hardy 

Harris 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 


Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Matthews 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 


NAYS—137 


Dague 
Davis, 

James C. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Dole 
Dominick 
Dorn 


Dowdy 


Ellsworth 


Fenton 
Findley 

Flynt 
Frelinghuysen 
Garland 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Griffin 


Gross 
Gubser 
Hall 


Harrison, Wyo. 


Hasha 


Harvey, Ind. 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Til. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 


Jensen 


Johansen 


Jonas 


Jones, Mo. 
Kearns 
Keith 





May 11 


Norrell 
O’Brien, Tl, 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 

Pike 

Poage 

Price 
Pucinski 
Rabaut 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla, 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Rutherford 
Ryan 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss 
Smith, Va. 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Wallhauser 
Watts 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 


Kyl 
Langen 
Latta 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McVey 
MacGregor 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
May 
Meader 
Michel 
Miller, N.Y. 
Millikin 
Minshall 
Moore 
Morse 
Nelsen 
Nygaard 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Pelly 
Pirnie 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Reifel 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Rousselot 
St. George 








1961 
Schadeberg Shriver Tupper 
Schenck Sibal Utt 
Scherer Siler Van Zandt 
Schneebeli Smith, Calif. Weaver 
Schweiker Springer Westland 
Schwengel Stafford Whalley 
Scott Taber Widnall 
Scranton Teague, Calif. Williams 
Seely-Brown Thomson, Wis. Wilson, Calif. 
Short Tollefson Younger 
NOT VOTING—86 
Alford Finnegan Mosher 
Andersen, Fino Norblad 
Minn. Ford Pilcher 
Barrett Forrester Pillion 
Becker Fulton Powell 
Blitch Garmatz Rains 
Boggs Gavin Randall 
Bolling Gilbert Riley 
Bonner Glenn Roberts 
Boykin Halleck Rogers, Tex. 
Bray Harrison, Va. Roudebush 
Bromwell Hays St. Germain 
Brooks, Tex. Healey Sheppard 
Buckley Henderson Slack 
Carey Holtzman Spence 
Casey Inouye Van Pelt 
Cederberg Kelly Vinson 
Celler Keogh Walter 
Chamberlain Kilburn Weis 
Clancy King, N.Y. Wharton 
Coad Knox Whitener 
Corman Laird Willis 
Curtis, Mo. Landrum Wilson, Ind. 
Daddario Libonati Winstead 
Dent McDonough Yates 
Devine Madden Zelenko 
Dooley Magnuson 
Durno Mason 
Edmondson Moorehead, 
Evins Ohio 
Fallon Morrison 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Magnuson 
against. 

Mr. Daddario for, 
against. 

Mr. Keogh for, 
against. 

Mr. Corman for, with Mr. Devine against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Dooley against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Libonati for, with Mr. Ford against. 

Mr. Gilbert for, with Mr. Knox against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Gavin against. 

Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Van Pelt 
against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Alford against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Wharton against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. King of 
New York against. 

Mr. St. Germain for, 
against. 

Mr. Healey for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Yates for, with Mrs. Weis against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Pillion against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Roudebush 
against. 

Mr. 
against. 

Mr. Zelenko for, with Mr. Laird against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Durno against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Evins with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Norbald. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr, Riley with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr, Roberts with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Bray. 


Mr. Winstead with Mr. Andersen of Minne- 
sota. 


Mr. Willis with Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. Inouye with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Mr. Randall with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 


: Mr. NELSEN changed his vote from 
‘yea” to “nay.” 
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for, with Mr. Becker 


with Mr. Cederberg 


with Mr. Chamberlain 


with Mr. Glenn 


Sheppard for, with Mr. Clancy 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR  INTER- 
AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION PROGRAM 
AND CHILEAN RECONSTRUCTION 
AND REHABILITATION PROGRAM, 
1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H.R. 6518, an 
act making appropriations for the 
inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean 
reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, with the 
Senate amendment thereto, and disagree 
to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman ex- 
plain to the House what the amendment 
does? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is only one amendment fixing a ceiling 
on the interest rates that can be charged 
by the recipients of loans from the fund. 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the several Department heads concerned, 
and they tell me they cannot live with it, 
and that if we are going to get along with 
the program they would have to have the 
right to establish the interest rates. 

So I am not asking for a conference. 
I am merely disagreeing to the Senate 
amendment and hope the Senate will ac- 
cept the House version of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. You mean see the light? 

Mr.PASSMAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the committee 
today and to include extraneous mat- 
ter; also to include the testimony of 
three witnesses who appeared before the 
Government Operations Committee on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I just want to observe that this would be 
the first time the House would have the 
opportunity to know what the hearings 
contained. 

Mr. PATMAN. I read a part of them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp on 
the bill just passed, H.R. 6094. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
tained on official business and missed 
answering two rollcalls today. However, 
had I been present I would have voted 
no on the motion to recommit and aye 
on final passage. 





THE UNITED STATES MUST IM- 
PROVE ITS RATE OF PROGRESS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, sooner or 
later, every problem is discussed at the 
center of our National Government— 
Washington, D.C. 

As a Member of Congress I have 
learned that, out of the confusion of 
issues, each clamoring for attention, the 
real ones finally stand forth, bold and 
clear, and inescapable. 

No one questions the need for strong, 
efficient, and well-balanced military 
forces to protect our national security. 

The American people also realize that 
we must have constructive leadership in 
our foreign policy for the sake of human 
freedom and opportunity in a changing 
world. 

It is not so apparent to most people 
that the growth of the American econ- 
omy upon which all else depends is not 
as good as it should be. . 

Experts tell us that the gross national 
product should increase by at least 4 
percent each year. But our rate of eco- 
nomic growth only averaged 2.4 percent 
during the 8-year period 1953-60. 

As our population is increasing by 
about 3,500,000 annually—and more 
young people are looking for jobs—the 
present unemployment of plant and 
manpower poses a serious problem. 

We recovered from the recession of 
1958, but did not then go forward. 

We are emerging from the 1960-61 
recession that saw unemployment rise to 
more than 5,500,000, but unless we take 
steps to stimulate the economy, we shall 
not provide openings for all those who 
are able and willing to work. 

The rapid development of automation 
or machines to do the jobs once done by 
men means that we must create new 
jobs to replace those that have been lost. 

Some Americans wonder how we can 
do this, when we already have over- 
production in certain lines like the auto- 
motive industry, and agriculture. 

Although we have been doing well in 
providing for the expanding needs of the 
American consumer, we have been neg- 
lecting the public areas of development. 
We have tens of millions of cars, but 
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not enough modern highways to accom- 
modate them, 

We have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that, except for an occasional new 
building here and there, the aging struc- 
tures in our cities would last forever. 
We have not kept up with the construc- 
tion program to provide facilities for the 
rapid growth of our school-age popula- 
tion. 

Generally speaking, we have not been 
investing enough in new plant and equip- 
ment to produce the things we need. 
This is noticeable in the once-prosperous 
textile communities of New England. 
Most of the five- and six-story mills, 
now occupied in part by second-rate 
enterprises that filled the vacuum after 
the textile industry migrated to the 
South, are 50 and 60 years old. 

The Federal Government, through 
area redevelopment legislation that will 
be enacted at this session, will help those 
communities to replace or modernize 
their industrial properties, and retrain 
the displaced workers in new skills. 

In order to provide for public as well 
as private needs, we must not only pro- 
duce food and clothing and shelter, but 
must utilize the services of many people. 

With a rising standard of living we 
are coming to depend more and more 
upon the services of the doctor, the 
teacher, and the scientist, and other 
specialists. 

It is obvious that we must encourage 
and assist higher education if we are to 
have enough trained personnel to meet 
our modern needs. 

To make up the shortages in health 
and educational facilities will require the 
effort that in turn will create more 
opportunities. 

While we have been occupied with the 
production of consumer goods, services, 
and even luxuries, we have overlooked 
the spreading blight in the heart of many 
communities. 

As the slum areas have spread, they 
have pulled our cities backward, causing 
health and social problems, and eco- 
nomic deterioration. 

One of the major challenges facing us 
is the job of eliminating slums and re- 
placing them with a bright spacious en- 
vironment for people and business that 
will renew hope and stimulate further 
progress. 

There is a deficit of good housing for 
Americans in the middle and lower in- 
come brackets. The public housing proj- 
ects, and the current emphasis on proj- 
ects for the aged, have solved only part 
of the problem. Twenty-six years ago 
the Federal Housing Administration was 
organized to direct money into the home 
market. Mortgage credit was made 
available on easy terms to anyone who 
would build specified kinds of housing, 
Many of the homes we see in the suburbs 
might not be there but for this en- 
couragement and assistance, 

As the population rises, the rate of 
economic growth must do even better 
percentagewise, to meet the private de- 
mand of individuals and to enable the 
various levels of government to fulfill 
their responsibilities. 

With more people there will be a 
greater demand for goods and services, 
and more employment opportunities. 
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Reducing the average of hours worked 
per week, although this will come gradu- 
ally over a period of time, is not the 
one and only solution because it would 
simply adjust hours worked in relation 
to the gross national product. 

What we seek is a steadily expanding 
economy in which more people will 
participate. 

The uneven prosperity of recent years, 
impressive at first glance, but contra- 
dicted by a higher than average level of 
unemployment indicates a sluggish econ- 
omy that is falling short of its real 
capacity. 

We have the manpower resources and 
the improving technology to provide for 
a higher standard of living, and essen- 
tial public programs, if we put these 
assets to work. 

It is estimated that our population 
will increase from 180 to 208 million— 
up 28 million by 1970. 

The number of workers will grow 
faster, by nearly 20 percent, reaching a 
total of 87 million within the same pe- 
riod. Young workers will account for a 
major share of the changes in the work- 
ing population, and the number of 
women workers will increase at nearly 
twice the rate for men, until one out of 
every three workers will be a woman. 

Even now, there are more people em- 
ployed in the service industries—trade, 
government, transportation, public utili- 
ties, finance, insurance, real estate, and 
all other services—than are employed 
in the production industries which in- 
clude manufacturing, agriculture, con- 
struction, and mining. 

As our technology advances, propor- 
tionately fewer workers will be needed 
to produce the goods we need. More 
workers will be sought to provide the in- 
creasing services required as our stand- 
ard of living goes up. 

During the decade of the 1950’s, pro- 
fessional, office, and sales workers as a 
group exceeded for the first time in our 
history the number of persons employed 
in manual occupations—skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled jobs. 

During the coming decade, this trend 
will continue. The fastest growth will 
occur among professional and technical 
occupations, especially engineers, scien- 
tists, and technicians. Among the 
manual occupations, the need for 
skilled craftsmen will increase, but the 
number of unskilled jobs will stay about 
the same, continuing their long-term 
relative decline. 

A survey conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor shows that these 
anticipated changes will result from 
several major causes: 

The continuing shift from an agri- 
cultural economy to one that is pre- 
dominantly industrial. 

The rapid expansion in research and 
development activities. 

The tremendously rapid increase in 
application of technological improve- 
ments. 

The increasing size and complexity of 
business organization. 

The widespread growth of recordkeep- 
ing among all types of enterprises. 

The growing need for educational and 
medical services. 

To some Americans, Khrushchev’s 
boast that the Soviet Union’s production 
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would equal that of the United States in 
1967 was reason enough for shifting our 
economic effort into high gear. To 
others, the military reason was more 
urgent. Defense, at a time like this, can- 
not be bought in a bargain basement. 

The strongest reason is the need of the 
United States and its people. Defense, 
aid to underdeveloped nations, prestige, 
and every other consideration depends 
upon the economic growth and economic 
leadership of our country. 

Any American with an observing eye 
can see right in his own community the 
many needs that have been postponed 
year after year. But, how to take up the 
slack? 

Through private and public demand. 

We must first revise tax and credit 
policies and thus release the enterprising 
spirit and energy of our production and 
service industries. This will create jobs 
for those who are now unemployed. 

The Federal Government, by raising 
the minimum wage, and by increasing 
social security benefits will extend and 
strengthen purchasing power. 

As Leon H. Keyserling, a Washington 
economist, and former Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers says: “It 
is estimated that public outlays have a 
multiplier effect, with each additional 
dollar of public spending adding $2 or 
more to the private spending stream. 
Thus, the $30 billion increase in public 
outlays—from 1959 to 1964—would add 
$60 billion or more to private spending of 
all types.” 

No nation; no matter how prosperous, 
is economically sound and progressive 
while more than 6 percent of its labor 
force is unemployed, and 10 to 15 percent 
of its productive resources are idle. 

This unused capacity, human as well 
as material, has slowed our rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

There is so much to be done, and we 
have the ability to do it, but we shall not 
succeed unless we help our economy to 
run at a level that is close to full pro- 
duction. 

To this we must bring a sense of pur- 
pose, urgency, and pride. 

The challenge confronting the United 
States, now in competition with other 
economic and political systems, is to 
prove that freemen, with their rights and 
responsibilities, can show the way to hu- 
manity by achieving the highest levels 
of economic performance and _ social 
justice. 

This calls for the maximum employ- 
ment of our skills and our aspirations. 





COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD, JR.., 
WORLD'S FIRST TRUE ASTRO- 
NAUT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
May 5, 1961, from the capsule named 
“Freedom 7” that was curving 115 miles 
above the earth, came this radio message 
from its commander, Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr.: “Switching to manual controls.” 
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The development of space vehicles that 
will open the way to the exploration of 
distant planets has passed a historic 
milestone. The free world, true to its 
mission, is determined that man must 
be the master of this technological prog- 
ress, and not its robot slave. 

We were thrilled and inspired by pio- 
neer Shepard’s accomplishment because 
the work and intelligence and faith of so 
many thousands of individuals found ful- 
fillment in the building of a complex and 
powerful machine that carried one of 
their fellow human beings beyond the 
confines of this earth, lifting him toward 
the limitless frontiers of the universe. 

Americans prayed, not only for the 
efficient functioning of the vehicle that 
would carry him up to and safely return 
him from his courageous venture, but 
they prayed for the man, Alan Shepard, 
who represented the aspirations of all 
freemen. 

Not in conspiratorial secrecy to hide 
previous failures; not with the soulless 
intent to exploit science for the regimen- 
tation of life; but in open and honest 
view of observers from all over the world, 
the United States launched the first 
space vehicle that was under human con- 
trol. And we will make the knowledge 
gained from this exploration available to 
all in the name of man’s freedom and 
dignity under the creative fatherhood of 
God 


Commander Shepard was born in 
Derry, N.H., which is only 18 miles from 
my home city of Lawrence, Mass. 

As a boy he learned to do things for 
himself and to test his venturesome 
spirit with his companions in the 
streams and wooded hills of the New 
Hampshire countryside. 

During his school years he was trained 
by conscientious teachers in the disci- 
pline of knowledge and in the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. In 
this Yankee community of 6,987 people 
where all the folks know one another 
as friends and neighbors, “town meeting” 
democracy, self-reliance, and personal 
integrity are values that are nourished 
by example. 

From this wholesome environment 
that encourages and helps a boy to do 
his best, Alan Shepard went on to grad- 
uate from the U.S. Naval Academy, to 
win honors as an outstanding naval of- 
ficer, and to become the first man ever 
to maneuver a craft in space. 

Commander Shepard carries forward 
an old but ever-young American tradi- 
tion; to part the curtains leading to the 
unknown, in man’s search for a greater 
understanding of himself and his total 
environment. 

We congratulate this daring explorer 
who has encouraged all of us to go for- 
ward toward discovery. 





KENNEDY IS ON THE MOVE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the “bloody 
nose”’ in Cuba, and the strategic retreat 
from Laos, obscure the fact that Presi- 
dent Kennedy who took over the ad- 
ministration of a nation that was 
“marking time” up to 34% months ago, is 
working coolly and thoroughly to 
strengthen the United States before as- 
suming the initiative. 

On the domestic front, he has suc- 
ceeded with legislation to repair the 
damage caused by the receding reces- 
sion. Extension of unemployment 
compensation; a higher and broader 
minimum wage; and redevelopment aid 
for labor-surplus areas are programs to 
help the human beings who have suf- 
fered from the policy of economic drift. 
Forthcoming are measures to stimulate 
business recovery and growth. 

President Kennedy is charting a 
course of progress for health, education, 
acceleration of our missile and space 
programs, coupled with a determina- 
tion to negotiate international differ- 
ences from a position of moral and 
military strength. 

It is obvious, as he confers with lead- 
ers in all fields, that he is. developing 
national unity to back up the realistic 
initiative in world affairs that he will 
propose, implement, and lead. 

American public opinion is building 
up to support him in these objectives. 

As an illustration of this action 
trend, I bring you the editorial titled: 
“J.F.K. Measures Up” from a recent is- 
sue of the Lynn Sunday Post, which 
serves readers in the metropolitan area 
of Lynn, Mass. 


J.F.K. MEASURES UP 


Our recent space achievement and the 
possible establishment of Derry, N.H., as a 
national shrine may have a tranquilizing ef- 
fect upon those citizens who were concerned 
about the Nation’s loss of face over the ill- 
fated Cuban revolt. 

Possibly the record of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration may appear more attractive in 
the second 100 days of the stewardship of 
the man from Massachusetts. Certainly 
those first 100 days struck terror in the 
hearts of editorial writers in many sections 
of the country, but a review might show 
that they were terror stricken from the 
very moment that the glamorous locks of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy began to emerge 
above the national political level. 

Sober-minded Americans, dedicated to the 
future peace and progress of our Nation, 
are not concerned over comparing the per- 
formance of President Kennedy with that 
of his predecessors in any given period. 
What they are concerned about is this: “Is 
he making a capable leader of the free 
world?” Most of those not blinded by 
political torment or twisted philosophy will 
probably agree that the President has meas- 
ured up completely and seems well equipped 
to handle the gargantuan tasks confronting 
him. 

Much has been said of Cuba, but it must 
be pointed out that President Kennedy did 
not create the Cuban dilemma. He in- 
herited it. The President had a decision 
to make on the Cuban crisis, and he made 
it. Maybe it did not turn out so good. It 
all depends on how one looks at it. 

He could have done nothing, but that 
might have been worse. Experienced diplo- 
matic sources believe that nothing will aid in 
eliminating the Castro regime save the in- 
tervention of armed U.S. troops. That is a 
pretty big decision for President Kennedy to 
make. There is small wonder that he has 
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taken his time on it. War is not pleasant. 
We need not be reminded of that fact. 

President Kennedy faced up to his decision 
in the French crisis when the regime of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle was threatened by the Al- 
gerian rebels. This decision turned out well. 

On the homefront the President’s pro- 
gram is going forward smoothly. The new 
minimum wage law has been enacted, and 
aid has been extended to depressed areas. 
Health and medical care for our elderly 
folks seems assured. 

These measures should not be considered 
incongruous to the President's remarks that 
the American people will be called upon to 
make sacrifices. They are simply an effort 
to alleviate the plight of those persons who 
have been making the sacrifices to date. If 
we, as taxpayers, are called upon to donate a 
little more money to the Government to sup- 
port these improvements, we then will be in 
the position of joining in the sacrifices. 





TRIBUTE TO DR. THEODORE VON 
KARMAN 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today we 
tip our legislative hat to one of the great 
scientists of this or any other time. Dr. 
Theodore von Karman is 80 years young 
today. 

Dr. von Karman was born May 11, 
1881, in Budapest, Hungary, but came 
to our country and become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States in 1936. 
While he is probably most prominently 
known to us as the father of aerospace 
science, his career and service to this 
country and all of mankind are virtually 
without equal. 

Today, distinguished leaders of science 
from all over the world are gathering in 
Washington and will pay him homage 
at a banquet tonight in recognition of 
this significant occasion of his 80th 
birthday. He is a man who has had in- 
numerable honors heaped upon him by 
colleges, universities, men of science, and 
by a grateful nation. On May 3, the 
Senate adopted Senate Resolution 133, 
expressing that body’s gratitude to Dr. 
von Karman and its admiration for the 
great contributions which he has made 
to our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join our Sen- 
ate colleagues in paying tribute to Dr. 
von Karman. May he continue for a 
long time to set benchmarks for the 
world, and provide wise counsel to Amer- 
ica’s leaders as he has in the past. I 
would like permission to include with mv 
remarks an editorial from yesterdiy’s 
Washington Daily News entitled “The 
Team of Genius and Courage” relating 
to Dr. von Karman, and Astronaut 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard: 


THe TEAM OF GENIUS AND COURAGE 


Just as the country is enjoying a feeling 
of elation over the space flight of that most 
personable and articulate young man, Comdr. 
Alan B. Shepard, it is equally appropriate 
that the National Capital also is about to 
mete out long-deserved recognition to an- 
other hero of the space age. 
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Dr. Theodore von Karman will be 80 to- 
morrow and will be given a day of honors, 
capped by a banquet. Dr. von Karman is 
not the public idol Commander Shepard sud- 
denly has become—but scientists from all 
over the world will be here to pay their re- 
spects. 

It would be too much to say that without 
Dr. von Karman, Commander Shepard might 
not have made his space flight. Somebody 
else doubtless would have found the way. 
But it is not too much to say that the the- 
ories and their applications he developed had 
a lot to do with the success of the flight. 

Dr. von Karman is known to scientists as 
the “father of aerospace science.” He is, of- 
ficially, an aerodynamist. His pioneering has 
led to many of the triumphs in aeronautics— 
the supersonic aircraft and guided missiles. 
He is a research chairman for the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and a chief ad- 
viser to the Air Force. 

His current preoccupation is investigation 
of a theory that may lead to the use of the 
thin gases of outer space as a fuel for space 
vehicles. 

These are the ingredients of progress, es- 
pecially in the overwhelming area of the 
space sciences—the genius of a von Karman 
and the pioneering courage of a Shepard. 
The von Karman celebration in Washington 
is evidence that we do not forget: Without 
genius there would have been little opportu- 
nity for courage. 





LEGISLATION TO GIVE DISTRICT 
COURTS JURISDICTION OVER 
MATTERS IN THEIR AREAS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
‘marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker,I would 
like to take but a minute to call to the 
attention of the House an extremely im- 
portant bill, H.R. 1960, which has been 
introduced by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Porr]. The bill would, first, con- 
fer jurisdiction on U.S. district courts 
to compel an officer or employee of the 
Government to perform his duty and, 
second, permit civil actions against such 
officers or employees or an agency of the 
United States to be brought in any ju- 
dicial district where the plaintiff in the 
action resides, or in which the cause of 
action arose, or in which any property 
involved in the action is situated. 

The problems involved that give rise 
to the need for this legislation have long 
been of concern to me as chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and to many members of our 
committee. Our concern has stemmed 
from the fact that actions for the re- 
view of administrative determinations in 
cases involving the appropriation, dis- 
position, or use of public lands must at 
the present time be brought in the US. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. Inasmuch as the public lands are 
for the most part located in the Western 
States, this has been a burden that west- 
erners have had to carry. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
John A. Carver, Jr., himself from Idaho 
and familiar with the basic problems, 
indicated at a meeting of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee on Februery 21, 
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1961, that he had recommended to Sec- 
retary Udall that the Department of the 
Interior concur in proposed legislation 
to permit actions for the review of ad- 
ministrative determinations in grazing 
cases to be instituted in the judicial 
district in which the land is situated. 
He then made this observation with 
which I concur: 

The pendency of these actions, of these 
appeals in grazing cases particularly, has 
been a source of considerable concern, be- 
cause to bring the witnesses to Washington 
and to force the appellant to go to this 
expense is in effect to deny him the right of 
appeal. 


This problem is not, however, re- 
stricted to grazing cases. The situation 
is just as serious in connection with ap- 
peals from administrative determina- 
tions involving mining locations and 
mineral leasing applications. This is 
true even though I recognize that the 
monetary considerations involved in 
mining and mineral cases will in some 
instances provide sufficient inducement 
for appellants to expend the funds nec- 
essary to bring their cases to Washing- 
ton. 

There is a further consideration in 
connection with appeals in mineral ap- 
plications in that the Mineral Leasing 
Act Revision of 1960 (Public Law 86-705; 
74 Stat. 781, 790) established a 90-day 
statute of limitations within which an 
action may be brought contesting a final 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior 
involving any oil and gas lease. It there- 
fore appears to be a logical extension for 
Congress to permit contestants, in this 
limited time, to bring their actions in the 
local U.S. district courts. 

On careful consideration of these 
problems, however, I find that they are 
not peculiar to cases involving public 
lands in the West. If compelled to bring 
suit in the District Court for the District 
of Columbia here in Washington, D.C., 
in a suit involving other matters, it 
would be even more burdensome for citi- 
zens in Hawaii and possibly just as 
burdensome for those in the nonpublic 
land States in the Northeast or South- 
east. 

While the Secretary of the Interior 
has advised me that legislation of this 
type is under consideration but that the 
Department’s position has not yet been 
established, he did confirm my belief 
that there is no reason to differentiate 
between grazing cases and mineral 
cases. He further pointed out that a 
procedure that would authorize initia- 
tion of suits in the judicial district in 
which the land is situated, to the same 
extent that such cases are now author- 
ized to be heard in the District of Co- 
lumbia, would probably permit a more 
expeditious handling and final deter- 
mination of cases. This is true because, 
as we all know, dockets in the western 
courts are, generally speaking, less 
crowded than those in the District of 
Columbia. Such more expeditious han- 
dling would therefore not only be less 
costly to the individuals but might even 
prove to be more efficient for the 
Government. 

Accordingly, I have concluded that it 
would be in the interest of maximum 
justice to support a proposal that would 
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go beyond the public land cases and per- 
mit U.S. district courts to have origina] 
jurisdiction of any action to compel an 
officer or employee of the United States 
or any agency thereof to perform his 
duty and further to permit civil actions 
to be brought against the United States 
or its representatives in the district 
where the property involved is situated. 
A similar bill—H.R. 12622—passed the 
House in the 86th Congress but unfortu- 
nately was not acted upon in the other 
body. 

Because of the need for this type of 
legislation, affecting all agencies, I am 
giving my wholehearted support to this 
proposal. In doing so I am pleased to 
know and wish to call to the attention 
of all Members and particularly those 
who are supporting legislation for the 
review of grazing determinations, that 
this broader type of legislation has been 
endorsed in principle and received the 
support of the Committees on Court Ad- 
ministration and Revision of the Laws 
of the Judicial Conference. I urge my 
colleagues to join in supporting this 
proposal. 





WHY NOT IMPORT QUOTAS? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the calendar of May 11, 
wherein, on motion of Mr. WALLHAUSER 
and by unanimous consent it is ordered 
that on Thursday, May 11, 1961, im- 
mediately after all legislative business of 
the day, Mrs. Moore may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

May I say that perhaps this is an en- 
deavor on the part of the congressional 
wives to get the floor of the House for 
the purpose of replying to the Speaker’s 
remarks scuttling the congressional 
wives’ summer recess proposal. 

Mrs. Moore not being present and 
wives of Congressmen not being permit- 
ted on the floor of the House this at- 
tempt must therefore fail. I ask unani- 
mous consent to take up the subject 
matter of my special order for which the 
original request granted. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Knowing the charm, 
the attractiveness and the high talents 
of Mrs. Moore, I would like to go along 
with that unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I join with the 
gentleman from New York in my high 
regard for Mrs. Moore and would like 
to ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may now address the House 
today. 

Mr. 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, with the number of in- 
dustries that are plague ridden by im- 
ports, increasing from year to year, and 
with the need for proper safeguards 


MOORE. I thank the gentle- 
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mounting with this tide, I think the time 
has come when we as legislators must 
examine the instrumentalities of trade 
regulation that are available to us. 

The usages of the tariff by itself are, 
of course, well known and I need not 
pause except incidentally to appraise the 
tariff as an instrument of protection. 

I am particularly interested in the 
merits of the import quota, and have 
introduced legislation to implement 
quotas, among the other instruments 
that have been extensively used by other 
countries, such as exchange controls, im- 
port licenses, commodity agreements, 
barter systems, and bilateral trading ar- 
rangements, as means of regulating im- 
ports. 

I am fully aware that the import 
quota has been frowned upon by our 
State Department for years and that it 
was that Department that was princi- 
pally responsible in 1947 for having in- 
serted into the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade a provision renounc- 
ing import quotas as a means of regu- 
lating trade among the nations. 

This renunciation was flatfooted and 
complete but was then subjected to three 
exceptions that were necessary to ac- 
commodate other countries and to ob- 
tain their adherence. These exceptions 
were, however, to be transitory and after 
an unspecified period were to be set 
aside. 

These exceptions were: 

One, permitted the use of import 
quotas to protect financial reserves if a 
country found itself in balance of pay- 
ments difficulties; another permitted 
quotas to help establish industries in 
underdeveloped countries, and the third 
condoned resort to them in order to re- 
strict agricultural imports in those in- 
stances in which a governmental pro- 
gram cutting back domestic crops was in 
effect. 

In any case, as already stated, these 
exceptions were to be transitory, and we 
were to pass into a pure quotaless world 
after a time. 

In passing, I think it should be said 
that the State Department’s notion of 
the constitutional powers of the execu- 
tive branch and of that Department in 
particular, must have been rather com- 
modious. How the Department could 
otherwise have agreed that it was within 
the power of the executive to agree in an 
international agreement, such as GATT, 
that Congress was to foreswear the use 
of a very useful instrument of regulat- 
ing foreign trade, merely because some 
people in the State Department disliked 
that instrument, has never been ex- 
plained, 

Surely each successive Congress should 
have the untrammeled right to deter- 
mine for itself whether it should impose 
or authorize the imposition of import 
quotas as a means of controlling the 
flow of imports. Yet the State Depart- 
ment did sign an international agree- 
ment, namely, GATT, mentioned above, 
binding the United States neither to 
establish nor to maintain import quotas, 
with the transitory exceptions noted. If 
that did not constitute interference with 
the constitutional authority of Congress 
to regulate our foreign commerce it 
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would be difficult to find such inter- 
ference. 

Now, as indicated before, the problem 
of regulating import competition is be- 
coming more pressing as time passes. 

As we examine the available instru- 
mentalities we find some of them inade- 
quate and others more suitable under 
particular conditions. The reason for 
this variation is to be found in the dif- 
ferent competitive levels of the coun- 
tries from which the imports are derived. 

Should all countries that ship goods 
to this country be on the same cost level 
a single duty rate applicable to all of 
them would meet the need. This is not 
the case, however, as anyone knows who 
is familiar with the low wage levels of 
the Far East and the higher levels found 
in some of the European countries. 

A tariff that would be suitable on im- 
ports from Europe would hardly touch 
those coming from Japan. On the other 
hand, if the rates were tailored to meet 
competition from the Far East, it would 
exclude imports from Europe alto- 
gether. The difficulty lies in the most- 
favored-nation clause, which requires 
that our tariff rates be the same to all 
countries. The present exception to this 
are the Communist countries. 

The problem could be overcome if 
this country were free to impose differ- 
ent duty rates on imports from different 
countries. The low-cost countries would 
then face higher rates on their goods; 
and it would be possible to adjust the 
tariff to take account of the different 
competitive levels. This cannot be done 
so long as we adhere to the most- 
favored-nation clause; and this is deeply 
imbedded in our treaties with other 
countries. 

This fact, more than any other, has 
turned industries to a search for a more 
flexible, equitable, and suitable instru- 
ment. The import quota lends itself 
better than the tariff to equal treatment 
of the different countries without ex- 
posing our own industries to ruinous 
competition from some countries while 
shutting others out of our market. The 
dilemma is inescapable. A rate of 200 
to 300 or 400 percent might be neces- 
sary to apply the brakes to imports from 
Japan, Hong Kong, or other Far Eastern 
countries. Not only would this seem ex- 
orbitant on the face of it, but while it 
would fit the competitive level of those 
countries, it would effectively keep goods 
from Europe and elsewhere, with their 
higher costs, out of this country. 

Yet, despite the merits of the import 
quota its use is opposed by the State 
Department. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong 
with the State Department view in the 
matter so long as it is merely a view. 
Unfortunately the Department has not 
confined itself to an expression of views 
on the subject. As pointed out above, 
they have taken a hand in the regula- 
tion of our foreign commerce, precisely 
as if this were indeed a function of the 
executive branch of the Government in 
general and of the State Department in 
particular. 

The State Department has not only 
said in effect “We do not like import 
quotas. We favor free trade,” but has 
added, in effect, “therefore we will see 
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to it that the United States renounces 
import quotas.” 

This is what they undertook to do 
in the Geneva general agreement in 
1947. The highhandedness of this ac- 
tion has never been acknowledged by the 
Department. Nevertheless it was the 
same as saying to Congress “This is 
one instrument thou shalt not use.” 

In doing so the State Department 
placed itself not only above Congress 
but above the Constitution. Article I, 
section 8, of the latter document em- 
powers Congress to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

Article XI, section 1, of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, on the 
other hand, says: 

No prohibitions or restrictions other than 
duties, taxes or other charges, whether made 
effective through quotas, import or export 
licenses or other measures, shall be instituted 
or maintained by any contracting party on 
the importation of any product of the terri- 
tory of any other contracting party. 


The United States is one of the “‘con- 
tracting parties” and this provision of 
GATT says that as such we cannot “in- 
stitute or maintain” import quotas. 

Evidently the U.S. Constitution is a 
mere scrap of paper rather than the 
organic law of the land. Evidently the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
has pushed the Constitution aside. 

The State Department would perhaps 
say that Congress itself authorized the 
negotiation of the general agreement by 
granting the President the power to en- 
ter into trade agreements. 

According to this view Congress could 
authorize the President to do anything, 
such as raising the taxes, declaring war 
or instituting Government censorship of 
the press, and having done so, all execu- 
tive action taken in pursuance of such 
an act of Congress would be constitu- 
tional. 

This is ridiculous doctrine, of course; 
and no one would take it seriously. Yet 
that is the very doctrine upon which 
the State Department rests its claim of 
authority to outlaw import quotas. Ac- 
tually, the Department has not one scin- 
tilla of right to do so; nor has the 
Congress the right to authorize the 
President or anyone else to do so. The 
Congress cannot by passing a law divest 
itself of a constitutional responsibility. 
Only a constitutional amendment could 
accomplish such an alteration; and no 
constitutional amendment has been 
offered to transfer the power to regu- 
late foreign commerce from the Congress 
to the President. 

If the State Department does not have 
the power under the Constitution to 
regulate our foreign trade how does it 
obtain the power to do so in fact? It 
did so by the simple process of binding 
the United States in an international 
agreement not to institute or maintain 
import quotas. Thus the Department 
renounced on behalf of Congress a very 
useful instrument of control, an instru- 
ment, moreover, that has been used ex- 
tensively and successfully by European 
countries and others. 

Many of these countries regulated 
their trade through a variety of restric- 
tive measures and, with foreign aid from 
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the outside, were to stage a remark- 
able economic recovery. One of the 
instruments used by them was the import 
quota. Were this instrument as objec- 
tionable and noxious as the State De- 
partment free-trade philosophers would 
have us believe, the countries that re- 
sorted so freely to import quotas should 
still be on the flat of their economic 
backs. 

It is no accident that the President— 
meaning the State Department—has 
never submitted GATT to Congress for 
approval. Congress might not wish to 
officiate at its own burial. The powers 
exercised under GATT make that organ- 
ization a second Congress in the field of 
foreign commerce. It can do this be- 
cause in GATT the U.S. spokesman 
is the State Department. What Con- 
gress thinks or would think of par- 
ticular actions under GATT is not im- 
portant because Congress does not speak 
for the United States in GATT. The 
State Department has assumed that 
function; and in so doing has made a 
fraud of congressional representation of 
the electorate in the matter of foreign 
trade policy. What Congress thinks 
might as well be forgotten. 

That is how matters stand today. 

Mr. Speaker, industry after industry 
has concluded that import quotas rather 
than a tariff are the only way of meeting 
their need. This is true of industries in 
particular that are faced with competi- 
tion from Japan; but is not confined to 
them. 

The pottery industry is an example. 
A few years ago the Tariff Commission 
found that a duty of 270 percent would 
be needed to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction between American and Japanese 
producers of earthenware. Such a rate 
would keep other countries out of this 
market. A similar thing is true of many 
other items, such as textiles, hardwood 
plywood, athletic and sporting goods, 
among them baseballs, baseball gloves, 
tennis rackets, golf balls, and so forth. 
Having just testifiec before the Tariff 
Commission in the Flat Glass case, urg- 
ing a finding that relief should be forth- 
coming in that case, quotas would cer- 
tainly help the employees and employer 
of that industry. 

Yet the outlook is bleak for import 
quotas. The White House itself took its 
cue from the Siate Department and be- 
gan frowning on import quotas some 
years ago. This is not good sense. Un- 
der circumstances in which the tariff is 
wholly unsuitable the quota is the best 
answer, unless we wish to resort to im- 
port licenses and exchange control. Cer- 
tainly the quota is simpler and requires 
much less control than these latter in- 
struments. 

We need a change of view, away from 
the doctrinaire views of schoolroom 
economists who seek to set themselves 
up as economic czars in the State De- 
partment and other executive depart- 
ments in disregard of Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, the time is here for a complete 
exposure of these State Department pre- 
sumptions to a power that does not be- 
long to it. 

It is very clear now that Congress 
cannot regulate the foreign commerce 
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of this country if the present adminis- 
trative system is not changed. 

The Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended import quotas on several occa- 
sions. In only one case, namely lead 
and zinc, has the White House given its 
approval. Their favorable finding in 
the Ceramic Tile case of yesterday is a 
hopeful sign and I urge the President to 
accept their findings regardless of what 
the State Department says. 

Executive domination of the whole 
field of trade regulation has indeed 
reached the point where congressional 
interference is barely tolerated. It is 
time to redress the balance if we are to 
be true to our oath of office. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] for the statement he 
has made and for the light he has 
thrown on the question of import quotas. 
May I also say I am delighted with the 
sympathetic attention to this prob- 
lem that is presently being given by 
President Kennedy and his administra- 
tion—a very welcome change. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the use of import quotas is unavoidable 
if we are to give proper protection to 
many of our industries. I have urged 
this view on the President. When im- 
ports come from countries that are far 
apart in their competitive levels, as are 
Europe and Japan, for example, an im- 
port quota represents the best means of 
controlling imports because no single 
tariff rate will answer the purpose. Yet, 
under the most-favored-nation clause, 
we can have only one rate on a given 
product no matter where it comes from, 
with the exception of the Communist 
controlled countries. They pay the 1930 
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rates. 

As the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. Moore] has said, a rate suitable 
to imports from Europe would give low- 
cost countries of the Far East or else- 
where a tremendous advantage in sup- 
plying our market; whereas a rate that 
would meet the Japanese and similar 
competition would be so high that it 
would exclude imports from Europe and 
other higher cost countries. An import 
quota would permit regulation of imports 
on a nondiscriminating basis and give 
all countries exporting to this market 
an appropriate share of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call at- 
tention to an aspect of our trade bal- 
ance that I believe has been miscon- 
strued and that should be put forward in 
its true light so that false conclusions 
may be avoided. 

It has been customary by those who 
deny that this country is in an unfa- 
vorable international competitive situa- 
tion to respond by saying that in 1960 
our commercial exports exceeded our 
imports by nearly $5 billion. 

Factually this might be defended if 
we are talking about balance of pay- 
ments only. Even then, this excess of 
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exports fell short by about $3.8 billion 
of balancing our total outgo for imports, 
services, military expenditures, foreign 
investments, and so forth. 

Unfortunately the bare statement 
about our export surplus conceals some 
very important facts and is used not 
merely in relation to our balance of 
payments position but also to demon- 
strate that we are in a superior com- 
petitive position in international trade. 
In both these respects the statement 
would in fact not be correct and, if 
uncontested, would produce unfortunate 
results. 

It should not be necessary to repeat 
that our nearly $20 billion in exports 
in 1960 were not all composed of com- 
mercial exports merely because our mil- 
itary exports are not included in the 
figure. Commercial exports, to have any 
meaning, must be confined to those that 
are exported in the usual course of trade 
and should not include those that are 
given away or that move only because 
of a governmental program, including 
heavy subsidization. 

Yet the $20 billion export figure does 
exactly that. It includes not only the 
agricultural shipments under Public 
Law 480 which are of several categories, 
including outright grants—gifts—and 
sales for foreign currency. It also in- 
cludes heavy shipments of raw cotton 
and wheat that move into exports only 
because they carry a subsidy in the 
magnitude of 30 to 40 percent of the 
world price. In 1960 exports of wheat 
amounted to $1.02 billion while those 
of cotton came to $980 million. Between 
them these exports cost the Federal 
Treasury well over $500 million, arrived 
at as follows. Wheat exports came to 601 
million bushels. With a subsidy of 60 
cents to 65 cents per bushel the outlay 
would come to more than $350 million. 
Cotton was subsidized at 6 cents to 8 
cents per pound. This would be from 
$30 to $40 per bale. With 7.5 million 
bales exported in 1960 the Treasury put 
up from $225 to $300 million. 

Between the two crops’' exports 
amounted to $2 billion in 1960. Yet 
these items are counted as commercial 
exports. Except for the subsidy, exports 
of these products would shrink to a low 
point. Cotton exports indeed had 
dropped to about 214 million bales with- 
out the subsidy, but still including Pub- 
lic Law 480 exports. 

According to Mr. Douglas Dillon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in a speech be- 
fore the U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, $2 billion of the 
total of $2.8 billion spent on foreign eco- 
nomic aid in 1960 by this Government 
were expended in this country. This is 
a case of the Treasury providing the 
money with which to buy from us. It 
hardly seems proper to designate such 
imports as “commercial.” 

Thus between wheat and cotton and 
foreign economic aid alone we should 
cut $4 billion from our commercial ex- 
ports. This would reduce the 1960 figure 
to $16 billion. Other agricultural prod- 
ucts are also sold abroad for foreign cur- 
rencies or are given away. These also 
are not commercial exports. 

If our commercial exports were 
stripped of those several artificial export 
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stimuli, they would certainly shrink to 


the level of our imports. There would 
then be no merchandise export surplus 
in any true commercial sense. In fact a 
great part of this surplus, as we have 
seen, comes out as a direct drain on 
our own Treasury instead of representing 
a foreign drain, as might at first be in- 
ferred. 

Let us assume in any case that our 
truly commercial exports did balance, in 
terms of dollars, our totalimports. Using 
a round figure, we would then have had 
$15 billion in exports to balance our $15 
billion in imports. Imports were a little 
below that. 

Would this mean that we had bal- 
anced our imports with exports? Ob- 
viously in terms of dollars there would 
be a balance. 

Today, however, we are concerned not 
only with the dollar balance but also 
with employment and economic growth 
and expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is safe to 
say that every dollar of imports repre- 
sents at least $2 in exports expressed in 
terms of man-hours of employment. 
This is the same as saying that the $15 
billion in goods that we imported in 1960 
would have been valued at least $30 bil- 
lion had they been produced in this 
country. 

Let me offer a few examples that can 
be verified. 

Our imports in terms of dollars repre- 
sent foreign value, generally manufac- 
turers’ wholesale values. They do not 
include ocean freight, marine insurance, 
the importers’ markup, or the tariff. 

The real question with respect to im- 
ports then is their impact on the domes- 
tic industry with which they compete, 
including employment. 

In 1960, for example, imports of port- 
able radios amounted to $56 million. 
What does this mean? US. factory 
shipments of such radios were an esti- 
mated $112 million. Imports then were 
equal to 50 percent of domestic ship- 
ments, on the basis of value. 

Is this all? Is this the true measure 
of the competitive impact? 

The more meaningful question is: 
How many portable radios came in, nev- 
er mind the import value? The number 
was 6 million. This is the real figure. 
It expresses the displacement carried by 
the imports. The domestic portable that 
was displaced was sold at wholesale by 
the manufacturers for about $25 per set. 
Six million of them would be valued at 
$150 million. 

What a difference between this figure 
and the $56 million of imports at $9 per 
set, which was the import value per set. 

Another way of saying this is that 
while imports by value were only 50 per- 
cent of domestic shipments, by number of 
sets three out of five of those sold in this 
country were imported. Unfortunately, 
unless imports are given in terms of 
quantity, their real impact may be 
hidden. 

Another example is at hand in the 
case of shirt imports. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty shirt im- 
Ports were valued at approximately $14 
million. This, again, represented for- 
eign value. 
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In this country the factory cost of a 
shirt would be from $1.50 to $2. On the 
basis of this value the imports would 
represent from 7 to 9 million shirts. 
That would be the case if the Japanese 
shirts cost as much as American shirts. 

Such a calculation would, however, 
lead us far astray; for the number of 
shirts covered by the imports of $14 mil- 
lion was actually 24 million. 

That is the measure of displacement 
represented by the imports and it also 
reflects the labor displacement involved. 

Had the imported shirts borne the 
American cost of $1.50 to $2 the value 
would have been not $14 million but $36 
to $48 million. 

Here again we see the great spread 
between value and quantity in our im- 
port statistics. In terms of quantity the 
imports were nearly three times as great 
as the foreig. value figures would lead 
us to believe. 

That this great gap between import 
values, as published figures on our trade 
balance always present our imports and 
exports, is not confined to a few items 
but is widespread can be determined by 
making comparisons between imports 
and domestic products in many fields. 
In some cases the gap is not as wide as it 
is in portable radios and shirts. In some 
cases it is even wider. 

Let us have a look at portable type- 
writer imports. In 1960 the imports 
amounted to $16 million. In that year 
domestic factory shipments came to $40 
million. This meant that imports were 
equal to 40 percent of domestic factory 
shipments, by value. 

Now, let us examine the quantity of 
imports and compare it with the quan- 
tity of domestic factory shipments. We 
get a very different result. 

The $16 million in imports represented 
436,000 portable typewriters; domestic 
shipments of the same product came to 
535,000 units. While the value of im- 
ports was 40 percent of domestic ship- 
ments, the import quantity was equal 
to 80 percent of it. 

Had the typewriters that were dis- 
played by imports been built here pro- 
duction would have been $33 million 
higher than it was. Thus, imports of 
$16 million in portable typewriters 
caused a loss to our manufacturers and 
their employees twice as great as the 
import figures by value on their face 
would indicate. 

Imports of sewing machines show a 
similar situation. In 1960 our imports 
were valued at $28 million. This repre- 
sented 1 million machines. 

Unfortunately no data are available on 
domestic factory shipments; but we do 
have export figures. This country 
shipped 37,000 sewing machines at a 
total value of $2,236,000. This comes 
to $60 per machine. 

The imported machines on 1 million 
were valued at $28 per machine. 

Here we have a ratio of 2 tol ona 
value basis. If the 1 million machine 
imports had been supplied by domestic 
manufacturers the value would have 
been $60 million instead of $28 million. 
The displacements of sales and employ- 
ment in this country was therefore much 
greater; that is, by a ratio of 2 to 1, 
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than the import value figures would 
indicate. 

In the case of window sheet glass the 
ratio is not quite so sharp, perhaps be- 
cause the imports come principally from 
Belgium, a country of higher wages than 
those prevailing in some other countries. 

The 1960 imports of this type of glass 
were valued at $28 million. This came 
to 7 million boxes. 

In this country these 7 million boxes 
would be worth $42 million at the fac- 
tory, or 50 percent higher. 

In bread-and-butter talk this means 
that while the work of 2,145 workers 
would be required to make $28 million 
worth of window sheet glass at American 
prices, the displacement created by im- 
ports of that value would be 50 percent 
higher, or 3,217 workers. 

Mr. Speaker, many other examples 
could be provided but these are suffi- 
cient to tell us that when we judge the 
impact of imports on our economy and 
on our prospects of growth and expan- 
sion, we should not regard our trade as 
balanced when dollar imports are bal- 
anced by dollar exports. Our exports, it 
seems safe to say, would have to be 
double the imports by value to strike a 
balance. 

In view of these observations our so- 
called surplus of exports of $5 billion 
still leaves us in a hole. I think it is 
time that we stopped fooling ourselves 
about our “favorable” trade balance and 
instead of talking about imports and 
exports in terms of dollars, that we look 
at them in terms of employment and 
factory use. 





OUR BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dutsx1r] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, no one is 
more concerned than I with the balance- 
of-payments position of the United 
States. I admire the vigor with which 
the present administration has ap- 
proached this very serious matter and I 
am certain that their efforts will ulti- 
mately be rewarded. In fact, we are al- 
ready noting a reverse in the previous 
gold-flow pattern which I am sure every- 
one here is glad to see. 

We are asked to approve H.R. 6611 in 
the interest of contributing toward a 
solution of our balance-of-payments 
problem. I think we should all recog- 
nize that the estimated saving in gold 
outflow of about $150 million will not 
carry us too far along this path. I have 
deep reservations that the pending pro- 
posal will save that much money. But 
that is another matter. 

What concerns me most is that in tak- 
ing this measure, which, as I have said, 
will do little to balance our payments 
position, we will unquestionably unbal- 
ance the deep friendly ties we have 
painstakingly built up over the years 
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with our neighbors to the north and 
south—Canada and Mexico. This result 
is inevitable. And this action will be 
taken at a time when we need these ties 
of friendship more than ever before. 
We should be striving to solidify and 
strengthen these ties in the interest of 
the long-range challenge now presented 
to nations of the Western Hemisphere 
by the establishment of a Communist 
regime at our doorstep in Cuba. But I 
submit, the pending proposal will serve 
to weaken these bonds and might-prove 
to be much more disastrous than any im- 
balance in our payments position. 

There is a further point which must 
not be overlooked in the case of our 
contiguous neighbors. Over the years, 
in the field of tourist trade, we have con- 
tinuously enjoyed a favorable balance 
with our northern neighbor. In 1959, for 
instance, Canadian tourists spent some 
$100 million more in the United States 
than our citizens spent in Canada on 
tourism. The figures for 1960 are not as 
yet compiled but it is certain that much 
the same balance in our favor persisted. 
Should the Canadian Government re- 
taliate, and who would blame her, this 
might very well serve to cut down on 
Canadian tourist purchases in the United 
States and negate this attempted move 
to assist our balance of payments posi- 
tion. 

While tourist trade with Mexico shows, 
in 1959, a balance in favor of Mexico 
of some $190 million, we cannot overlook 
the effect this measure is certain to have 
on the sizable quantities of money 
which our tourists spend on lodgings 
and meals in the border States. As you 
know, the special absence requirements 
applicable to tourists who would claim 
present U.S. exemptions are waived, in 
large part, for travel to Mexico. The 
reason for this is that the greater num- 
ber of U.S. border tourists visit Mexico 
by day and spend the evening and night 
in one of the border States. Many hotel 
and dining facilities have been con- 
structed for this purpose. If we dis- 
courage this tourist trade, which we no 
doubt will if this proposal becomes law, 
then many of these border interests will 
be severely hurt. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, can we ignore the 
fact that on overall trade, we sell about 
twice as much to Mexico as we buy from 
her. In 1960, U.S. exports were $806.8 
million while our imports from Mexico 
were some $443 million. Here again, any 
retaliation on the part of Mexico could 
serve to cut down the very large favor- 
able balance of trade we now enjoy to 
the ultimate detriment of our balance- 
of-payments position. 

Mr. Speaker, I come from an area of 
New York State which has fostered and 
built up a large part of the world-re- 
nowned friendship between the people 
of the United States and the people of 
Canada. We have played a major role in 
nurturing these ties of amicable and 
peaceful, side-by-side existence with the 
people of the great dominion to the 
north. The people in my district look 
upon our Canadian friends as their 
brothers in democracy. I urge this great 
body not to disturb these links which 
have been forged over the years by mu- 
tual trust, understanding, and respect. 
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If I am able to introduce an amend- 
ment to the proposed legislation, I would 
offer an amendment which would con- 
tinue the present customs treatment of 
US. tourists returning from Mexico or 
Canada. Under unanimous consent I 
insert at this point in the Recorp the 
text of the amendment which I would 
offer—if permitted to do so: 

Amendment to H.R. 6611, as reported: 

Page 1, strike out line 5 and all that 
follows down through page 2, line 4, and 
insert the following: 

Is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$200, if such per- 
son” in subdivision (A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$200 if such person arrives 
from a contiguous country before July 
1, 1963, $100 if such person arrives from 
@ noncontiguous country before July 1, 
1963, or $200 if such person arrives from 
any country on or after ‘uly 1, 1963; and 
he either”, and 

(2) by striking out “$300 in addition, 
if such person” in subdivision (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$300 in addi- 
tion, if such person arrives from a con- 
tiguous country before July 1, 1963, or 
$300 in addition, if such perscn arrives 
from any country on or after July 1, 
1963, and in either case he’”’. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MoorHEAD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, on April 27 the Treasury 
Department announced a ruling by the 
Attorney General construing the law so 
as to permit advance refundings of Gov- 
ernment bonds where the new issue bears 
a coupon rate not exceeding 4% percent. 
Even though it is not contemplated that 
bonds will be sold or exchanged in the 
near future under circumstances requir- 
ing application of this ruling, I believe 
that Members of the House will be inter- 
ested in the details of this matter. 
Therefore, I include herein correspond- 
ence relating thereto between the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Attorney 
General: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 7, 1961. 
Hon. RoBert F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I would 
greatly appreciate your opinion as to whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury has authority 
under sections 1 and 20 of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, to issue bonds 
bearing a coupon rate not in excess of 4%4 
percent at a discount which would raise the 
investment yield or the cost to the Treasury 
of the bonds above 4% percent. 

While currently prevailing low interest 
rates may make the question appear aca- 
demic, and while no specific borrowing op- 
eration to which this opinion could apply 
is now contemplated, I believe your opinion 
would be timely in two respects. In the 
first place, considerable interest in this prob- 
lem has been and is being expressed by both 
the Congress and the press. Additionally, 
to request such an opinion with respect to 
a specific proposal to issue bonds for cash, 
exchange, or an advance refunding would 
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inevitably promote speculation and have a 
generally undesirable effect on the market, 
Thus it would appear appropriate to obtain 
your opinion now so that if at some future 
time the Treasury Department should pro- 
pose to issue securities at a discount which 
would raise the investment yield or cost to 
the Treasury above 4% percent, the question 
would have been resolved and the integrity 
of Government securities maintained beyond 
question. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dovc.as DILLon. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1961. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in reply 
to your request for my opinion as to whether 
you have the authority under sections 1 and 
20 of the Second Liberty Bond Act to issue 
bonds for cash, exchange, or on advance 
refunding * where such bonds bear a coupon 
rate not in excess of 4144 percent but are 
issued at a discount which would raise the 
effective rate or cost to the Treasury of the 
bonds above the rate of 4144 percent. For the 
reasons set forth hereinafter in detail I 
conclude that you possess such authority, 

Section 1 of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, to borrow 
on the credit of the United States and to 
issue therefor bonds of the United Siaies 
which shall be subject to a “rate or rates of 
interest, not exceeding 414 per centum per 
annum” and shall “be offered at not less 
than par.” 

Section 20 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended by section 3 of the Public Debt 
Act of 1942, 56 Stat. 189, 31 U.S.C. 754b) 
provides that the bonds authorized by sec- 
tion 1 of the act “may be issued on an 
interest-bearing basis, on a discount basis, 
or on a combination interest-bearing and 
discount basis, at such price or prices and 
with interest computed in such manner and 
payable at such time or times as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe; and 
any such obligations may be offered for sale 
on a competitive or other basis under such 
regulations and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe; and his decision with respect to 
any such issue shall be final.” 

On May 1, 1958, my predecessor concluded 
that the 1942 amendment of section 20 had 
repealed the earlier enacted requirement set 
forth in section 1 that bonds issued there- 
under shall “be offered at not less than par” 
(41 Op. Atty. Gen. No. 62). He based this 
opinion on the conclusion that the two sec- 
tions are irreconcilable and that the legisla- 
tive history of the 1942 amendment of section 
20 disclosed a congressional purpose “to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury greater flexi- 
bility in determining the terms upon which 
Treasury bonds, bills, notes, and certificates 
of indebtedness may be issued.’’* 


1Section 1 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act of September 24, 1917, 40 Stat. 288, as 
amended, 31 U.S.C. 752, authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with the approval 
of the President, to borrow on the credit of 
the United States for a number of purposes 
including “the purchase, redemption, or 
refunding, at or before maturity, of any 
outstanding bonds, notes, certificates of in- 
debtedness, or Treasury bills of the United 
States * * *.” 

2 Sec. 20 was added to the Second Liberty 
Bond Act by sec. 14(a) (4) of the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 343. 

2H. Rept. 1876, 77th Cong., 2d sess., p. 4. 
See also S. Rept. 1178, 77th Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 1, 2; “Public Debt of 1942,” hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate, 
77th Cong., 2d sess. on H.R, 6691, p. 3; 88 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2184. 
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That opinion, however, did not purport 
to consider whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue bonds, bear- 
ing a stated coupon rate of no more than 
4%, percent, for cash, exchange, or on ad- 
vance refunding, if, as the result of a dis- 
count at which the bonds are issued, or for 
some related reason, their effective rate, in- 
vestment yield, or cost to the Treasury 
should exceed the statutory rate of 44% per- 
cent per annum.‘ I base my conclusion that 
you have this power on the following con- 
siderations: First, when Congress uses the 
term “interest” in connection with bonds 
without further explanation, it refers to the 
coupon or stated rate, the usual meaning of 
that term, and not to the accountants’ con- 
cept of effective rate; second, when a statute 
limits only the coupon rate of a security 
issue, and permits it to be offered at less 
than par, it authorizes sales at an effective 
rate in excess of the maximum permissible 
coupon rate; and third, when Congress seeks 
to limit the effective rate of securities which 
may be sold at a discount, it does so 
expressly. 

I 

As originally enacted, section 1 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act provided that the 
interest rate of the bonds should not exceed 
44% percent per annum, and that they should 
not be issued at less than par. In view of 
the latter prohibition, the effective rate could 
not exceed the coupon rate, and it was there- 
fore unnecessary to determine whether the 
4¥,-interest rate referred to the coupon rate 
or to the effective rate. 

The 1942 amendment of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. while leaving the 44 per- 
cent limitation on interest untouched, per- 
mits bonds to be issued on a discount basis, 
or on a combination interest-bearing and 
discount basis. In view of this amend- 
ment, it becomes material to ascertain 
whether the words “rate or rates of interest” 
in section 1 refer to the coupon rate or to 
the effective rate. The pertinent judicial de- 
cisions indicate that the first alternative is 
the correct one; hence, that a limitation on 
interest has no direct bearing on the effec- 
tive rate 

In Old Colony R. Co. v. Commissioner, 284 
U.S. 552 (1932), the Supreme Court was con- 
fronted with a situation closely related to the 
one at hand. A corporation which had sold 
its bonds at a premium sought to deduct 
the entire interest payments on those bonds 
from its gross income for income tax pur- 
poses. The Government claimed that this 
was not permissible because these payments 
included in part the repayment of the 
premium, which constituted a loan and con- 
sequently had to be amortized over the life 
of the bond. Hence the interest payments 
constituted in part genuine interest which 
was deductible, and in part payments on a 
loan which could not be deducted. In a nut- 
shell, the Government’s position was that 
where bonds were sold at a premium, the 
effective rate of interest was lower than the 
coupon rate, and that the excess of the 
coupon over the effective rate did not con- 
stitute deductible interest but a repayment 
on capital (284 U.S. 552, 559) 5 

The Supreme Court held that when Con- 
gress uses the word “interest” without 
further amplification it refers to the normal 
meaning of the word, i.e., the stated or cou- 
pon rate, and not to the accountants’ con- 





‘In the interest of brevity I shall use only 
the term “effective rate” when referring to 
the three related concepts of “effective rate,” 
“investment yield,” and “cost to the 
Treasury.” 

5 See also brief for the United States in No. 
349, October T. 1931, pp. 6-7, 10-14, 50-52. 
Significantly, the brief and the accounting 
authorities quoted in it stressed that these 
considerations applied conversely where 
bonds had been sold at a discount. 
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cept of the effective rate. The Court said 
(284 U.S, 560-561): ‘‘* * * the usual import 
of the term [interest] is the amount which 
one has contracted to pay for the use of 
borrowed money. He who pays and he who 
receives payment of the stipulated amount 
conceives that the whole is interest. In the 
ordinary affairs of life no one stops for re- 
fined analysis of the nature of a premium, 
or considers that the periodic payment uni- 
versally called ‘interest’ is in part something 
wholly distinct—that is, a return of bor- 
rowed capital. It has remained for the 
theory of accounting to point out this re- 
finement. We cannot believe that Congress 
used the word having in mind any concept 
other than the usual, ordinary and everyday 
meaning of the term, or that it was ac- 
quainted with the accountants’ phrase ‘ef- 
fective rate’ of interest and intended that as 
the measure of the permitted deduction.” 

The holding in Old Colony that Congress 
and court use and interpret statutory lan- 
guage according to its usual meaning and 
not on the basis of accounting theories * does 
not constitute an exception to the general 
course of decisions.’ 

This, indeed, has been a source of com- 
plaint on the part of accountants, see, e.g., 
May, “Accounting and the Accountant in 
the Administration of Income Texation,” 47 
Col. L.R. 377; 4 Mertens, “‘The Law of Federal 
Income Taxation” (1960 revision) , sec. 23.162. 

The State courts also hold that the term 
“interest” without explanation normally 
refers to the coupon rather than the effec- 
tive rate.’ 

II 


The limitation on the interest rate set 
forth in section 1 therefore refers exclu- 
sively to the coupon rate of the bonds. The 
original prohibition on the offering of those 
bonds below par, however, constituted a bar 
on their sale at an effective rate in excess 
of the coupon rate. Indeed, it has been rec- 
ognized by students of public finance that 
one of the functions of a statutory prohi- 
bition of the sale of securities below par is 
to prevent their sale at an effective rate in 
excess of the coupon rate. Thus it was 
stated by Dr. Love in his treatise on ‘Fed- 
eral Financing,” at p. 210: 

“We are accordingly justified in thinking 
that the ever-present restriction against sale 
below par is in reality a logical teammate 
of the restriction on the nominal rate of 
interest, and that it was only by combining 
the two that the public’s wishes in respect 
to limiting the net yield on securities were 
carried out.” 

It follows that prior to 1942, bonds author- 
ized by section 1 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act could not be issued at an effective rate 
in excess of 4144 percent because the statute 
barred the sale of those securities below par. 
When the Public Debt Act of 1942 repealed 
that prohibition and expressly authorized 
the sale of those bonds at a discount, the 
basis of the restriction on the effective rate 
of interest disappeared.® 


®The holding in Old Colony therefore ap- 
plies with equal force to an advance refund- 
ing of bonds at an increased interest rate 
which according to some accountants consti- 
tutes the issue of the bonds at a discount. 

* See e.g., Woolford Realty Co. v. Rose, 286 
U.S. 319, 326-327 (1932); Crane v. Commis- 
sioner, 331 U.S. 1, 3-7. 

8Golden Gate Bridge etc. District v. 
Filmer, 217 Cal. 754, 21 P. (2d) 112 (1933); 
Stanley v. Mayor etc. of City of Baltimore, 
146 Md. 277, 301-302, 126 Atl. 151, 160 
(1924); Rowland v. Reno County, 108 Kan. 
440, 195 Pac. 863 (1921); Kiernan v. City 
of Portland, 61 Or. 398, 122 Pac. 764 (1912). 

*The decisions of the State courts agree 
that where a statute permits the sale of 
securities at a discount, the investment yield 
may exceed the statutory coupon rate; cf. 
the authorities cited supra, fn. 8, and Jones, 
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In view of the fact that the limitation on 
the effective rate was tied inextricably to 
the ban on sales below par, it would appear 
inappropriate to view the 1942 amendment 
of section 20 as being designed merely to 
permit greater flexibility in financing * and 
therefore to conclude that Congress had no 
intention to modify the then existing limi- 
tation on the effective rate. As already ex- 
plained, once express permission had been 
given to sell the bonds issued pursuant to 
section 1 at a discount, there remained no 
legal basis for a limitation on the effective 
rate. Moreover, the history of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act and of its amendments 
reveals sophisticated awareness on the part 
of Congress that, if securities may be sold 
below par, any limitation on the effective 
rate must be express. 

Section 6 of the original Second Liberty 
Bond Act (40 Stat. 291) authorized the issue 
of war savings certificates ‘on which inter- 
est to maturity may be discounted in ad- 
vance.” There was no limitation on the 
interest rate of these certificates; thus, it 
was not necessary to distinguish between the 
coupon and effective rates. 

Section 14 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 343) added to the Second Liberty 
Bond Act a section 20, the predecessor to 
the present section 20, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue obliga- 
tions having a maturity of less than 1 year 
“on a discount basis and payable at maturity 
without interest.” Again, there was no lim- 
itation on the interest these obligations 
could bear. 

The problem created by the difference be- 
tween coupon rate and effective rate of se- 
curities issued below par was first raised and 
dealt with in section 6 of the act of February 
4, 1935, 49 Stat. 21. That section added to 
the Second Liberty Bond Act a section 22, 
31 U.S.C. 757c, which authorized the issuing 
of U.S. savings bonds.” 

These bonds were to be issued “on a dis- 
count basis to mature not less than 10 nor 
more than 20 years * * *: Provided, That 
the issue price of the savings bonds and the 
terms upon which they may be redeemed 
prior to maturity shall be such as to afford 
an investment yield not in excess of 3 percent 
per annum, compounded semiannually.” 

Section 3 of the Public Debt Act of 1941 
(55 Stat. 7) amended and broadened section 
22 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. It pro- 
vided in pertinent part: 

“Savings bonds and savings certificates 
may be issued on an interest-bearing basis, 
on a discount basis, or On a combination 
interest-bearing and discount basis * * *. 
Such bonds and certificates may be sold at 
such price or prices, and redeemed before ma- 
turity upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, That the interest rate on, and the 
issue price of, savings bonds and savings 
certificates and the terms upon which they 
may be redeemed shall be such as to afford 


Bonds and Bond Securities (4th ed., 1935), 
sec. 369. 

Where a statute establishes a limit on the 
coupon rate and does not expressly author- 
ize the sale of the security below par, the 
courts are split on the question whether the 
sale at discount is prohibited because it 
would result in an evasion of the statutory 
coupon rate; see, e.g., Ohio ex rel. Laskey v. 
Board of Education, 35 Ohio 519, 524; 43 
American Jurisprudence, Public Securities 
and Obligations, sec. 135, 91 AL.R. 7, 12-13. 
These considerations, however, are inappli- 
cable where, as here, the sale at a discount 
has been expressly permitted. 

% Cf. supra, fn. 3. 

11On the legal and financial history of U.S. 
savings bonds, see H. Rept. 1148, 86th Cong., 
ist sess., pp. 2-7; S. Rept. 909, 86th Cong., 
1st sess., pp. 2-7. 
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an investment yield not in excess of 3 percent 
per annum, compounded semiannually.” 

In the following year the same Congress, 
which amended section 22 with its express 
reference to the investment yield, amended 
section 20 so as to permit the sale of bonds 
below par. It is significant that when modi- 
fying section 20, Congress did not start out 
from the original version of that section con- 
tained in section 14 of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934, but that it followed aimost verbatim 
the language of the 1941 amendment of sec- 
tion 22, with the significant omission of the 
proviso limiting the investment yield of se- 
curities issued at a discount.” 

The act of April 20, 1957, Public Law 85- 
17, 7i Stat. 15, amended the proviso in sec- 
tion 22 to read: “Provided, That the interest 
rate on, and the issue price of, savings bonds 
and savings certificates and the terms upon 
which they may be redeemed shall be such 
as to afford an investment yield not in ex- 
cess of 3.26 per centum per annum, com- 
pounded semi-annually.” 

Finally, section 101 of the act of Septem- 
ber 22, 1959, Public Law 86-346, 73 Stat. 621, 
added a section 25 to the Second Liberty 
Bond Act (31 U.S.C. 757c—-1) which is indica- 
tive of the full congressional awareness of 
the difference between interest rate and in- 
vestment yield: 

“Sec. 25. In the case of any offering of 
US. savings bonds issued or to be issued un- 
der section 22 of this act, the maximum 
limits on the interest rate or the investment 
yield or both may be exceeded upon a find- 
ing by the President with respect to such 
offering that the national interest requires 
that such maximum: limits be exceeded: 
Provided, however, That in no event may the 
interest rate or the investment yield exceed 
4'4 percent per annum.” 

The various sections of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act are in pari materia. Sections 22 
and 25 disclose the congressional awareness, 
at least since 1935, that when used in that 
statute the term “interest” refers only to the 
coupon rate and not to the effective rate. 
Consequently, I conclude that when Con- 
gress permitted the sale at a discount of the 
bonds referred to in section 1 for cash, ex- 
change, or advance refunding, without plac- 
ing a limitation on their investment yield, 
it fully realized that such bonds could be 
sold or exchanged below par at an effective 
rate, investment yield, or cost to the Treas- 
ury in excess of the statutory coupon rate. 

My interpretation of the legal effect of the 
1942 amendment of section 20 is not novel. 
Your predecessor testified before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives to the effect that “since 

‘March 1942 the Treasury has had the right 
to offer securities at a discount. It is per- 
missible under present statutory authority, 
therefore, for the Treasury to issue a bond 
with a 4%4,-percent coupon rate at a price 
below par to yield any rate of interest to the 
investor ahove 4144 percent which may be 
required by market conditions.” 

Secretary Anderson, however, did not wish 
to exercise that authority without specific 
congressional leave because he did not con- 


% The same 77th Cong. again showed its 
awareness of problems resulting from securi- 
ties sold at a premium or a discount by en- 
acting sec. 126 of the Revenue Act of 1942, 
56 Stat. 822, which added a sec. 125 to the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1939 (now L.R.C. 
1954, sec. 171). This section permits a bond- 
holder who purchased a bond at a premium 
,to treat part of the bond “interest” as 
amortization of the premium. Cf. the dis- 
cussion of the Old Colony case, supra. 

Public Debt Ceiling and Interest Rate 
Ceiling on Bonds, hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Cong., Ist sess., p. 18; see 
also H. Rept. 1297, 86th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 
3, 13. 
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sider it appropriate “to circumvent the 444- 
percent ceiling in this way.” 4+ Considering 
that the 414-percent ceiling applies—as rec- 
ognized by Secretary Anderson himself— 
only to the coupon rate, the issue of bonds 
below par, as authorized by section 20, and 
bearing a coupon rate of 4%4 percent, as au- 
thorized by section 1, does not “circumvent” 
any congressional prohibition. The power to 
do so plainly exists,“ and I cannot see any- 
thing inappropriate in exercising it if you 
believe that the circumstances require such 
action. I therefore answer your question in 
the affirmative. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 





STEPHEN E. SMITH 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to yesterday morning’s Washington Post, 
among those accompanying Vice Presi- 
dent Lynpon JOHNSON on his southeast 
Asia trip, in the capacity of an expert on 
Asian affairs, is one Stephen E. Smith. 
Mr. Speaker, I would not be concerned 
about a Stephen Smith and his wife ac- 
companying the Vice President, except 
that this Smith, traveling under the 
guise of an Asian expert, is the Presi- 
dent’s brother-in-law, the heir to a tug- 
boat and barge fortune in New York. I 
would appreciate it very much if some 
of my friends on the other side of the 
aisle could enlighten me as to Mr. 
Smith’s qualifications as an Asian ex- 
pert. I wonder if his 100 days’ experi- 
ence at a $50-a-day job with the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund as a consultant on 
something or other provides the basis 
for this new title—or is it his 3 days’ 
experience on the new “emergency desk” 
at the State Department? It seems as if 
this sort of experience is in abundance 
in this administration. Whatever it is, 
Mr. Speaker, it does appear that the tax- 
payers of the United States are stuck 
with a 2-week junket for Smith and 
his wife to southeast Asia. 





INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa {|Mr. SCHWENGEL!] may 
address the House for 30 minutes. 


'! Supra footnote 13. 

J cannot see any significance in the fail- 
ure of Congress to enact H.R. 10590, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., favorably reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee in H. 
Rept. 1297, 86th Cong., 2d sess., which con- 
ferred on the Secretary of the Treasury the 
authority to exceed the effective rate of 414 
percent in certain circumstances. In view 
of Secretary Anderson's statements, Congress 
may have considered this legislation re- 
dundant. In any event a statutory power 
remains in effect until it is repealed, limited, 
or modified. Its existence is not affected by 
the failure to enact such repealing, limiting, 
or modifying legislation. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday morning I appeared before the 
Rules Committee to testify in favor of 
House Resoiution 111, which I intro- 
duced to create a new select committee 
to investigate the Federal-aid highway 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
my testimony before the Rules Commit- 
tee be printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. I also ask that the 
newspaper articles and my speeches re- 
ferred to in my prepared statement be 
reproduced following my remarks here 
today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Part- 
MAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
testimony before the Committee on Rules 
is as follows: 

BEFORE RULES COMMITTEE IN 
House RESOLUTION 111, May 


APPEARANCE 
SUPPORT OF 
10, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, first let me express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to be heard 
in support of House Resolution 111 to create 
a select committee to investigate the Fed- 
eral aid highway program. There was a time 
when I thought this resolution was being 
bottled up. However, I am glad that this is 
not the case for I believe your own com- 
mittee has a mandate for progress and the 
House should be allowed to work its will on 
this resolution 

I have been a member of the special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works to investigate the highway program 
from its formation in September of 1959. 
From this vantage point I have become in- 
creasingly convinced that there is an enor- 
mous and important job to do if the public 
interest is to be served by our highway pro- 
gram which will spend over $40 billion in 
tax moneys before it is concluded in about 
1975. However, I have become equally con- 
vinced that this job will not and cannot be 
done by our present subcommittee which 
contains 12 Democrat members and only 7 
Republican members. 

As I have pointed out several times in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, there has never been 
a select or special committee of the House, 
charged with investigating a particular field 
such as here, where the minority members 
have had such little representation regard- 
less of which party controls the House. 

I include at this point, for the record, a 
copy of a speech which I made on the floor 
of the House on May 26, 1960, setting forth 
an analysis of all special or select commit- 
tees, beginning with the 80th Congress. 

Such a politically constituted ommittee 
cannot command the broad confidence of 
the House or the public that its motives are 
beyond suspect. We are all sophisticated 
enough to recognize that there will always 
be a minimum of politics in every subcom- 
mittee or committee and this is especially 
true where the majority party has a 2-to-1l 
majority on the committee. 

At present, I understand the staff of our 
subcommittee has a number of investiga- 
tions going in a number of States, one of 
which happens to be the State of Massa- 
chusetts. According to the press, this 
Massachusetts road scandal is very serious 
indeed. 

At this point in the record I should like 
to insert an article in the March 1961 issue 
of the Atlantic entitled “Dirty Money in 
Boston,” and “The Judge’s Opinion.” 
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I should also like to call the committee’s 
attention to numerous other articles ap- 
pearing in the Massachusetts papers which 
I have already inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD as a part of my January 16, 1961, 
speech when I first introduced House Reso- 
lution 111. 

This serious condition in Massachusetts, 
which reportedly is a conspiracy to defraud 
the Federal Government of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, has been known to 
our subcommittee since January 1960, when 
this matter was first investigated by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and a firm of ex- 
pert real estate appraisers. 

Nonetheless, as of today, almost 114 years 
later, we have not even been briefed on what 
our own investigators have uncovered and 
we do not even know if and when this matter 
will be the subject of a hearing. 

Under the circumstances, I think it is un- 
derstandable that the public and certain 
members of the subcommittee have no con- 
fidence that this and other investigations 
will be pressed to conclusion no matter where 
the chips may fall. 

I have before me a number of newspaper 
stories which I should like to read into the 
Recorp at this point. One of them is taken 
from the Boston Traveler, dated August 19, 
1960; the other is from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on August 26, 1960; and the third 
is from the Boston Herald on January 27, 
1961. This latter story is entitled, ‘‘Con- 
gressional Probers Mixing DPW Whitewash.” 

It is rather immaterial whether or not 
these newspaper stories accurately reflect the 
facts, although I believe there is a great deal 
of substance in them. The point is that 
newspapers are printing such stories and 
people are reading them. Therefore, the im- 

ion is conveyed that this subcommittee 
is politically motivated in selecting its tar- 
gets. 

There have been charges and counter- 
charges of politics on both sides, especially 
prior to the recent presidential election, but 
now that the election is over, I think and 
hope that politics will be submerged and 
that both parties which contain men of good 
will can unite against the crooks, grafters, 
and incompetents who are bringing our vast 
Federal aid highway program into public dis- 
repute. 

Mr. Chairman, in drafting this resolution 
I have combined what I think are the best 
features of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field and the House Select Committee 
on Small Business. 

The Senate select committee, called the 
Labor Rackets Committee, investigated the 
extremely sensitive field of labor and man- 
agement for 3 years and reflected credit 
upon the Senate and upon the Congress. 
Composed of four Democrats and four Re- 
publicans, even though the Republican 
Strength in the Senate was considerably 
less than this ratio, this select committee, 
under the graceful chairmanship of Senator 
JOHN MCCLELLAN, kept politics at an abso- 
lute minimum. 

During these 3 years of investigation, all 
of the committee reports, over a 3-year pe- 
riod, were unanimous except for two. Of 
these two reports, I notice that the only 
dissent in one was filed by a Democratic Sen- 
ator and in the other the four Republican 
members signed one and the four Democratic 
members issued two separate views on the 
same subject matter. This, I think, is a 
marvelous record and one which I am con- 
vinced can be duplicated in this equally 
Sensitive area of Federal aid to highways. 
On the other hand, our own subcommittee 
has prepared only two reports which have 
divided along partisan lines. 

You will notice that my resolution calls 
for a select committee composed of 12 
Members of the House appointed by the 
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Speaker, 6 from each party. The number, 
12, is an arbitrary figure to be sure, but 
I have chosen it with the thought that 
such committees will be more effective with 
a relatively small membership. You will 
further notice that the 12 members selected 
by the Speaker will select a chairman from 
the majority and the vice chairman from 
the minority party. This, again, is a fea- 
ture which I have taken from the resolution 
creating the Labor Rackets Committee and 
which, in my judgment and the judgment 
of many observers, operated to keep politics 
at a minimum. 

Let me demonstrate how this can be so. 
The Democratic Party, in addition to con- 
trolling both Houses of the Congress, now 
controls the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and is, therefore, responsible for 
administering the Highway Act of 1956. 
And, while it is true that prior to the last 
election our special subcommittee was, in 
a sense, investigating the shortcomings of 
a Republican administration, the shoe is 
now, or shortly will be, on the other foot. 
The possibility is not entirely remote, in my 
view, that the Republicans could capture 
control of the House and this committee in 
1962. And, human nature being what it is, 
a Republican majority in control of the in- 
vestigative machinery of the House theoreti- 
cally could be more interested in tarring a 
Democrat administration than getting at 
the facts. 

But, under my resolution and my hypo- 
thetical example, the Democratic Party 
would still retain an equal number of mem- 
bers on the select committee, and in addi- 
tion, would have a vice chairman of its 
own all of whom could act as a break on 
any political excesses on the part of the 
Republicans. So, while in the short view 
the Democrat Party may be surrendering a 
few of its prerogatives, in the long-range 
view, I think both parties and the public 
interest can be served if what I have de- 
scribed should come about. Congresses may 
come and go, but such a watchdog commit- 
tee will be needed until about 1975 and 
later. 

There are other and equally cogent argu- 
ments to support my resolution which I hope 
will commend it to all Members of the House 
regardless of what party they belong to. 
These include the need for competent engi- 
neers on the staff to investigate some of 
the engineering aspects of this program 
which, in my opinion, would save millions 
and perhaps billions of dollars. Some of 
these areas in need of investigation were 
listed in my January 16, 1961, speech on the 
House floor and appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on pages 815-824. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out to 
this committee that House Resolution 111 
was introduced on January 16, 1961, which 
was prior to the time that the House passed 
House Resolution 23, which reactivated the 
Special Subcommittee of the Public Works 
Committee to investigate the highway 
program. 

Therefore, if House Resolution 111 should 
be passed by the House, it would supersede 
House Resolution 23. But this poses no 
problems for the functions and files of the 
present special subcommitee would merely be 
transferred to the new select committee, cre- 
ated by my resolution. 

This procedure was, in fact, followed by 
the Senate which, upon the expiration of the 
Labor Rackets Committee, passed a resolu- 
tion transferring the files and functions of 
the old committee to the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations which was 
also chaired by the Honorable Jonn L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas. 

Under his gracious leadership, I notice 
that the new committee of the Senate is con- 
tinuing the good work in this field which 
was carried on for 3 years by the old 
committee. 
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(The speeches and articles referred to 
are as follows:) 


Tue INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Udall]. 
Under previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago a letter was written to and published 
in Des Moines Register by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Congressman JOHN BLaT- 
NIK, member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Select Committee 
on Interstate Highways on the Problems of 
the Interstate System. 

Since the letter he wrote on the subject 
was misleading and inaccurate in certain re- 
spects and dealt with problems that con- 
cerned Iowa, and because I, also, am a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee and a 
member of the Select Committee on the In- 
terstate Highways and a Congressman from 
Iowa, I feel it my duty to answer, to set 
the record straight and to comment further 
on some of the real problems that need the 
attention of the select committee now; 
problems, if resolved, that could save much 
money I am sure—millions of dollars of 
money, and also, and maybe more impor- 
tantly, make it possible to use large sections 
of this very much needed Interstate System 
at an earlier date, thereby adding to the 
prosperity and growth of all Iowa cities and 
the agriculture economy at a much earlier 
date. 

In the letter that the gentleman from 
Minnesota |Mr. BLATNIK] wrote, the charge 
was made that the budget was balanced 
and there was a surplus of $1.6 billion at 
the close of fiscal year 1957 because general 
fund obligations of the Federal-aid program 
of $1.98 billion were transferred to the 
Highway Trust Fund as of July 1, 1956. 
Also, that almost $3 billion in revenue in 
taxes from highway users went to pay gen- 
eral fund obligations. The exact quotes 
are: 


“When the highway trust fund was cre- 
ated on July 1, 1956, none of this revenue 
was transferred to it, but general fund ob- 
ligations totaling $1.98 billion were trans- 
ferred to the highway trust fund. The only 
asset the highway trust fund acquired as of 
July 1, 1956, was the right to future revenue 
from these sources. 

“Thus the highway trust fund was saddled 
with an almost $2 billion connection of 
unpaid bills, while the $2,944 million in 
taxes from highway users went to pay gen- 
eral fund obligations. The administration 
thus was able to proclaim a surplus of 
$1,626 billion.” 

This is far from the truth. Were are 
the facts, taken from the record and sus- 
tained by the Department of Commerce: 

If all revenue and expenditures that were 
accounted for through the highway trust 
fund in the fiscal year 1957 had been ac- 
counted for in the general fund of the 
Treasury, there would have been a greater 
increase in the surplus on June 30, 1957. 
The increase would have been $516 million 
greater. In other words, if Congress had 
not set aside special revenues from the gen- 
eral fund for the highway trust fund and 
if payments for Federal aid work had been 
from the general fund, the surplus would 
have been $516 million greater. This is be- 
cause revenues that went into the highway 
trust fund amounted to $1,482 million and 
expenditures from the fund amounted to 
$966 million, a difference of $516 million. 

Time and time again we hear the falla- 
cious charge that the troubles of the high- 
way trust fund stem from the fund assum- 
ing the obligations of the general fund prior 
to creation of the highway trust fund. The 
other side of the picture is rarely presented. 
When the trust fund assumed these liabili- 
ties referred to on July 1, 1956, the general 
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fund also gave up revenue from a gasoline 
tax of 2 cents which had for years been 
going into the general fund and which 
would have gone into the general fund in 
1957 if the highway trust fund had not been 
created. I cite the hearings before the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies’ 
appropriation for 1961—table, page 480. 

I was surprised to read in the same news- 
paper article “that the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humphrey, prevailed 
upon Senator Harry Byrrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, to insert the so-called Byrd amend- 
ment which injected the pay-as-you-go 
principle that is now causing considerable 
difficulty.” 

This is the first time I have heard that 
Senator Byrp was not proud of the author- 
ship of section 209(g). True, the adminis- 
tration supports the Byrd amendment, but 
so do the leaders of Congress and the Con- 
gress because this amendment was passed 
by the Congress and not by Senator Byrp. 
In fact, it was an amendment to the lan- 
guage of the Appropriations Act for 1960 
for the Federal aid highway program that 
made it clear that Congress expected that all 
payments for Federal aid highway work must 
be available in and derived from the highway 
trust fund. 

In spite of the administration’s position, 
there was ample opportunity for the Con- 
gress to attempt to suspend the provisions 
of the Byrd amendment when additional 
revenue measures were being considered in 
the summer of 1959. In fact, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee stated 
in debate on the floor of the House on the 
1959 act that they considered many alterna- 
tives, one of which was the suspension of 
the Byrd amendment. Congress did not 
choose the alternative when they passed the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1959 with its 
inadequate financing provisions. 

The cutback in the Federal aid highway 
program is definitely the result of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1958. The Presi- 
dent, when he signed the 1958 act, recog- 
nized that the highway trust fund would be 
inadequate to continue to finance the vol- 
ume of the Federal aid highway program 
provided by the 1958 act. He said on April 
16, 1958, more than 2 years ago: 

“It will be necessary for the Congress in its 
next session to return to the subject of high- 
way legislation in order to provide funds 
for the enlarged Federal assistance under 
this act. Its action at that time should be 
in accord with the sound principles that 
established the trust fund as a means for 
keeping Federal-aid highway expenditures 
on a self-sustaining basis.” 

As a consequence, the President rec- 
ommended to Congress, in January i959, 
a@ temporary increase in the gasoline tax 
of 1% cents to keep the highway program 
on schedule. 

If the Congress had followed the 
President’s recommendation, apportion- 
ments could have been made as author- 
ized by the Congress and there would not 
have been any cutback in the program. 
Without the required additional revenues 
the Bureau of Public Roads had no 
choice but to cut back the program. 
Under the law, it would have been irre- 
sponsible fiscal management to have done 
otherwise. However, it should be recognized 
that the principal reduction in the program 
resulted from the provisions of the 1959 act 
decreasing the interstate authorization for 
fiscal year 1961 from $2.5 billion to $2 bil- 
lion, a 20-percent decrease. This year, 
against the administration recommenda- 
tions, the fund was further reduced by $25 
million with the forest roads announcement. 

The newspaper article referred to states: 

“Further complicating the financial picture 
is the plan adopted by the administration 
last October which is known as reimburse- 
ment planning. Regardless of what they 
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call it, it is nothing more than contract 
control and it represents an operation 
whereby the administration is telling the 
States just when and to what extent they 
can obligate funds apportioned to them.” 

rhat is exactly what the administration is 
doing. To do otherwise, would create a cha- 
otic situation among the States. Through 
reimbursement planning the Federal aid 
highway program has been permitted to go 
forward at a uniform rate with prompt re- 
imbursement for work completed. The alter- 
native to reimbursement planning under 
current revenue would have been to let the 
States proceed to obligate the full amount of 
their apportioned funds without any controls 
until maximum obligations would have been 
reached for which prompt reimbursement 
could have been assured. This procedure 
would have permitted the more active States 
to have quickly used up the maximum al- 
lowable obligations which could have been 
permitted and then there would have had to 
be declared a nationwide moratorium on all 
new contracts for a period of time until the 
trust fund could again support new obliga- 
tions. Obviously, such a procedure was re- 
jected and each State is being treated fairly 
under the reimbursement planning proce- 
dure. 

A fact that is rarely mentioned is that, if 
a State does not desire prompt reimburse- 
ment, it may go ahead with the approval of 
projects within the total funds apportioned 
to it. The limitation of the Highway Trust 
Fund to make prompt reimbursement has re- 
quired reimbursement planning. If Con- 
gress would see fit to provide sufficient funds, 
I am sure the Bureau of Public Roads would 
be glad to discontinue reimbursement plan- 
ning. 

The newspaper article also states that the 
delay in completing the program from 1972 
to 1976 could mean the loss of 10,000 lives. 
That is what the President was attempting 
to avoid when he recommended an increase 
in the gasoline tax of 1'4 cents in order to 
keep the program on schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to comment 
briefly on the work of the special subcommit- 
tee in the Federal aid highway program and 
to make some suggestion on how it can be 
made more effective and serve the public 
interest. 

Let me point out that I believe it was 
I and the distinguished Congressman from 
Ohio, GorDON SCHERER, who first suggested 
that a watchdog committee be created to 
keep an eye on this program. We believe 
that everyone should Know now that a pro- 
gram of this magnitude needs to be watched 
very closely to determine whether or not 
it is following the intent of Congress, to 
determine whether the policies adopted by 
Congress are wise and sound, to determine 
whether or not the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, which have the major respon- 
sibility, are taking full advantage of the 
legislation and applying it in such a way 
that the public interest will be best served; 
and to determine whether or not additional 
legislation may be needed. 

I believe this committee should have for 
its objectives: 

First, keep the building of the program 
on schedule. 

Second, guarantee that the taxpayers are 
getting a full dollar’s worth of highway for 
each tax dollar spent on this project. 

Mr. Speaker, in commenting on the sub- 
ject earlier this year, I pointed out that 
based upon experience so far, this committee 
should begin now with a qualified staff to 
hold hearings to determine whether or not 
it might not be to our national advantage 
to set up an efficient rating procedure 
whereby the emphasis on road construc- 
tion would be placed on those roads where 
the study showed the greatest traffic to be 
generated or where they would be needed 
most. 
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I further pointed out the urgency for a 
decision on the desired height of bridges 
over navigable streams; that because of the 
controversy that exists between the USS. 
Army Engineers and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the public interest might be served 
if we used the prestige of our committee 
to get an early decision on this matter so 
that plans could be made now to build the 
bridges that will be necessary over these 
major streams. 

I also stated that in certain States there 
is disagreement among the people over the 
location of the Interstate Highway System. 
In one instance, apparently because of polit- 
ical pressure, a road that is expected to 
carry 20,000 cars a day across the country is 
routed in such a manner that it is 18 miles 
longer than it needs to be, thus forcing 
cross-country traffic to travel that many ex- 
tra miles. Hearings to determine the validity 
of these political charges raised by the States 
could be of great value and might in the 
future save millions of dollars of money. 

The charges have been made that many 
of the interchanges are far too elaborate 
and in some instances more interchanges 
have been built than are necessary. The 
committee could hold hearings on this phase 
of the highway building program. It is ap- 
parent that this phase of the highway build- 
ing program needs some public hearing. I 
can envision millions of dollars being saved 
by eliminating some of the frills, if any, on 
these interchanges. 

Moreover, we might find it advisable to 
set up a priority system on these inter- 
changes so that the trunk lines which ap- 
pear to me to be more important could be 
built first and then we could give attention 
to building interchanges. 

There have been further charges made that 
in certain areas too much emphasis is placed 
on the building of the extensions of the 
highway system rather than on the building 
of the trunk lines. It appears to me that 
much could come from hearings on this 
phase of the Interstate Highway program. 

Some people have pointed out there might 
be some virue in adopting a policy of mini- 
mum standards for highway construction 
which, in the minds of some people, are too 
fixed. They point out that the soil bases are 
different across the United States and much 
money might be saved by adopting realistic 
minimum standards for these highways. 

My own preliminary study of the building 
programs in the various States of the Union 
shows me that we are building four-lane 
highways in many areas where two lanes 
could be used for many years. I would like 
to know, Mr. Speaker, if this is necessary 
and I would like to know if, in areas where 
two lanes are enough, we might build two 
lanes now and then plan to build the four 
lanes at a later date when the main trunk 
system has been completed or when they are 
actually needed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to comment 
on the work of the special subcommittee to 
date. First, let me say I have a great respect 
for the chairman of our committee. How- 
ever, because he has not consulted with all 
members of the committee to discuss policy 
matters, or the scope and kind of investiga- 
tion that should be made, and because there 
is some evidence of too much politics in the 
committee, the chairman has been handi- 
capped in doing the job that can be and, I 
believe, should be done by this committee. 

Let me demonstrate, Mr. Speaker, why 
there is support for the criticism that this 
subcommittee was created in an election 
year for political purposes. The subcom- 
mittee was constituted so as to include 13 
Democrats and only 6 Republicans. 

I thought this was an unusual way to set 
up an investigating committee which is 
presumably committed to a minimum of 
partisanship and maximum objectivity in its 
investigations and hearings, and upon 
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making a personal study of such special or 
select committees of the House, I found that 
this political stacking is unprecedented. The 
records show that from the 80th Congress to 
date, no such committee has been so loaded 
against the minority, regardless of which 
party controlled the House. This study of 
select or investigating committees reveals 
that since the 80th Congress there have been 
93 select committees which have been as- 
signed a special investigating job and in 21 
out of the 23 select committees there has 
only been a 1-vote majority. There were two 
instances when there was a three-vote ma- 
jority. 

In addition to this loading of my own 
committee, there is evidence that members 
of the majority party who logically should 
have served on this committee were kept 
off because they did not support certain pro- 
posals for the highway system presented by 
certain leaders of the Congress. 

In addition, it should be noted that when 
the committee was set up it was understood, 
in accordance with the practice of the Con- 
gress, that the minority would be given 
representation on the staff. This was not 
recognized until 6 months later when the 
minority was authorized to hire one person 
for the general counsel. 

It should also be pointed out that while 
the staff that was hired does have qualifica- 
tions to investigate crime and corruption, 
none of them have had any real experience 
with highway law, highway construction, or 
in dealing with State highway officials 
and/or the Bureau of Roads. Since there 
are sO many people who have had experience, 
have prestige, and are respected by those 
who are more vitally interested in adequate 
highways and who have ability and knowl- 
edge on the subject, it seems unfortunate 
that this talent has not yet been called 
upon by the committee. 


“NAME OF COMMITTEE OR SUBCOMMITTEE 


“1. Select Committee on Small Business: 
80th Congress; 4 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 

“2. Select Committee on News Print, 
Printing and Wrapping Paper, Paper Prod- 
ucts, Pulp and Pulpwood; 80th Congress; 3 
Democrats, 4 Republicans. 

“3. Select Committee on Foreign Aid: 80th 
Congress; 8 Democrats, 11 Republicans. 

“4. Select Committee on Transactions on 
Commodity Exchanges; 80th Congress; 3 
Democrats, 4 Republicans. 

“5. Special Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures: 80th Congress; 2 Democrats, 3 
Republicans. 

“6. Special Committee on Reconstruction 
of Roofs and Skylights and Remodeling of 
House Chamber: 80th Congress; 2 Democrats, 
3 Republicans. 

“7, Special Committee on Reconstruction 
of Roofs and Skylights and Remodeling of 
House Chamber: 8ist Congress; 3 Demo- 
crats, 2 Republicans. 

“8. Select Committee on Small Business: 
81st Congress; 6 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 

“9. Special Committee To Attend World 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament: 81st Con- 
gress; 3 Democrats, 2 Republicans. 

“10. Special Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities: 81st Congress; 4 Democrats, 3 Re- 
publicans. 

“11. Special Committee on House Roof and 
Skylights and Remodeling of House Cham- 
ber; 82d Congress; 3 Democrats, 2 Republi- 
cans. 

“12. Select Committee on Small Business: 
82d Congress; 6 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 

“13. Select Committee on Chemicals, Pesti- 
cides, and Insecticides in and With Respect 
to Food Products: 82d Congress; 4 Democrats, 
8 Republicans. 

“14. Select Committee on Education, 
Training, and Loan Guarantee Programs of 
World War II Veterans: 82d Congress; 5 
Democrats, 4 Republicans. 

“15. Special Committee on House Roof 
and Skylights and Remodeling of House 
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Chamber: 82d Congress; 2 Democrats, 3 Re- 
publicans. 

“16. Select Committee on Small Business: 
83d Congress; 5 Democrats, 6 Republicans. 

“17. Select Committee on Inclusion of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia Into the 
U.S.S.R.: 83d Congress; 3 Democrats, 4 Re- 
publicans. 

“18. Special Committee on Tax Exempt 
Foundations: 83d Congress; 2 Democrats, 3 
Republicans. 

“19. Select Committee on Small Business: 
84th Congress; 6 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 

“20. Select Committee on Benefit for Sur- 
vivors of Deceased Members and Former 
Members of Armed Forces: 84th Congress; 
3 Democrats, 2 Republicans. 

“21. Select Committee on Financial Posi- 
tion of the White County Bridge: 84th Con- 
gress; 2 Democrats, 1 Republican. 

“22. Select Committee on Small Business: 
85th Congress; 7 Democrats, 6 Republicans. 

"23. Select Committee on Small Business: 
86th Congress; 7 Democrats, 6 Republicans.” 

Here, I believe, is abundant evidence that 
a seven-vote majority for this type of com- 
mittee is unprecedented in the Congress, 
It is therefore no surprise, Mr. Speaker, 
that the public does not have the respect 
for and the confidence in this committee 
that they should have. 

This committee, Mr. Speaker, was ap- 
pointed before the end of the session last 
year with an authorized budget of approxi- 
mately $295,000 for a 10-month period. A 
large staff of counsel, investigators, and ac- 
countants has been investigating alleged 
highway scandals since last fall. We are 
now late in the 84th calendar day of this 
session, yet we have had only two hearings— 
one admittedly not completely investi- 
gated—both of which lasted less than 10 
days. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I call on the 
chairman of the Roads Committee to carry 
out the responsibility that the watchdog 
committee to date has failed to. I do this 
because the watchdog committee is now 
working on finding alleged irregularities, 
collusion, and the effect of politics on the 
building of this highway system. This is 
needed and the staff that has been retained 
for this is qualified for this investigation 
which is no doubt needed and which I do 
not want to hamper in any way. The pres- 
ent staff is not qualified, however, to do the 
job in the areas that I have mentioned 
earlier. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
that the chairman of the Roads Committee 
of the Congress plan now to use our present 
staff on the Public Works Committee and 
acquire such additional expert talent as is 
needed and which is available to start hear- 
ings in the many areas which I have already 
referred to. In my opinion this would ren- 
der a great public service by reinstilling 
confidence in those people who are responsi- 
ble for building the highway system and 
reassuring us all that we are and will get 
our money’s worth for the tax dollars spent 
for this most monumental public works pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the history of the 
world. 

If our study would prove that more 
money is needed, then I suggest that we ask 
the Ways and Means Committee to give seri- 
ous thought to the recommendation of Sen- 
ator Case of South Dakota, which provides a 
special license system whereby some assur- 
ance is given that those who use the inter- 
state system most will pay a larger share for 
the cost of building the system. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WricutT. I should like to inquire of the 
gentleman just what he means when he says 
there has been politics in the special sub- 
committee; and precisely what he means 
when he says that the public does not have 
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confidence in the activities of the special 
committee. I believe both statements are 
misleading. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman reads my 
remarks that I am placing in the Recorp 
tomorrow, this will be explained. In the 
meantime, I should like to point out to you 
that since the 80th Congress there have 
been 23 select investigating committees ap- 
pointed and authorized by this House. In 
all of them, with one or two exceptions, the 
majority was a one-vote majority in favor 
of the majority party. In two instances, the 
difference was a three-vote majority on the 
committee. Our committee has a seven- 
vote majority. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is it a larger committee nu- 
merically? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is a larger committee 
numerically and there is some criticism by 
some on that score. Also, I should like to 
point out there are members of our com- 
mittee who are outstanding members of our 
committee who, apparently, if they did not 
vote as some Members of the House thought 
they should vote on some of the questions 
before our committee are not now members 
of this select committee, and they would 
really be qualified members to serve on that 
select committee. 

Mr. WricurT. Is the gentleman saying that 
someone has resigned from the select com- 
mittee or has been dismissed from the select 
committee or has ceased to participate in 
its activity because of some vote? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am not suggesting that 
at all. I am suggesting there are some Mem- 
bers who were on the Roads Subcommittee 
and who sat with you and with me for 74 
days on the discussion of the Interstate 
Highway System and demonstrated real in- 
terest and who have talent and they are not 
now on this select committee. The point I 
am making, and there is some feeling on the 
part of some of us, is that there was pos- 
sibly some politics played. 

Mr. Wricut. The gentleman is question- 
ing the decision in the original selection of 
the membership of the special committee. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What is that? 

Mr. WricHt. The gentleman is question- 
ing the wisdom of the decision in the selec- 
tion of the membership of the special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is true, yes. 

INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY 

PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa {[Mr. 
SCHWENGEL] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
a member of the Special Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Federal Aid Highway Pro- 
gram from its inception. From this vantage 
point I have been convinced that there is 
an enormous and important investigative 
job to be done and a thorough evaluation of 
policies adopted by the various State high- 
way departments if the public interest is to 
be served by this multibillion dollar high- 
way program. However, I have become 
equally convinced that this job will not 
and cannot be fully done by our present 
subcommittee which contains 13 Democrat 
members and only 6 Republicans. 

As I have pointed out several times before 
in the Recorp, there has never been a select 
or special committee of the House, charged 
with investigating a particular field, where 
the minority members have so little repre- 
sentation regardless of which party controls 
the House. Such a politically constituted 
committee cannot command the broad con- 
fidence of the House and the public that 
its motives are beyond suspect. We are all 
sophisticated enough to recognize that there 
will be a minimum of political considera- 
tion in every committee and this is espe- 
cially so where the majority party has more 
than a 2 to 1 majority on the committee. 
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Thus it is with this special subcommit- 
tee. There have been and counter- 
charges of politics on both sides in the man- 
ner this committee has functioned to date; 
this was especially true in the period prior 
to the recent presidential election. But 
now that the election is over, I think and 
hope that politics will be submerged and 
that both parties, which contain men of 
good will, can unite against crooks, grafters, 
and incompetents who are bringing our vast 
Federal aid project into public disrepute. 
Accordingly, I have introduced a resolution 
to create a new, select bipartisan, committee 
of the House to complete the job which so 
far has not and could not be done during 
the short existence of the Special Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate the Federal Aid High- 
way Program. I include the resolution at 
this point in the RrEcorp: 

“Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
there is hereby established and created a se- 
lect committee which is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct investigations and studies 
of all aspects of and problems arising under 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 and to 
determine whether any changes are required 
in the laws of the United States and to ob- 
tain all facts possible in relation thereto 
' which would not orly be of public interest 
but would aid the Congress in enacting re- 
medial legislation: Provided, That the select 
committee shall not invade any subject mat- 
ter under active investigation by any stand- 
ing committee of the House. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The select committee shall 
be composed of twelve members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker, six from the majority party and 
six from the minority party, and shall, at 
its first meeting, to be called by the Speaker, 
select a chairman from the members of the 
majority party and a vice chairman from the 
minority members, and adopt rules of pro- 
cedure not inconsistent with the rules of 
the House. 

(b) Any vacancy shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointments. 

“Sec. 3. The select committee may from 
time to time submit to the House such pre- 
liminary reports as it deems advisable; and 
prior to the close of the present Congress 
shall submit to the House its final report on 
the results of its study and investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. Any report submitted 
when the House is not in session may be filed 
with the Clerk of the House. 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution 
the select committee is authorized as it may 
deem necessary and appropriate to (1) make 
such expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the House; (2) hold such hearings; (3) 
sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places within the United 
States, whether or not the House has re- 
cessed, or has adjourned; (4) require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(5) administer such oaths; (6) take such 
testimony, either orally or by deposition; 
(7) employ on a temporary basis such attor- 
neys, investigators, technical engineering, 
and other assistants and consultants who are 
qualified, experienced, and knowledgeable in 
roadbuilding and highway matters as it shall 
be deemed necessary and appropriate in the 
judgment of the chairman of the select com- 
mittee. 

“Sec. 5. For further purposes of this reso- 
lution (1) subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the select com- 
mittee or any members designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member; (2) oaths to 
witnesses may be administered by the chair- 
man of the select committee or any member 
thereof. 

“Sec. 6. The majority of the members of 
the committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, except two or 
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more shall constitute a quorum for the pur- 
pose of taking evidence including sworn 
testimony. 

“Sec, 7. The expenditures authorized by 
this resolution shall not exceed —— and 
shall be paid upon vouchers authorized and 
signed by the chairman of the select com- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration.” 

Mr. Speaker, in drafting this resolution, I 
have combined what I think are the best 
features of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field and the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

The Senate select committee, called the 
“Labor Rackets Committee,” investigated 
the extremely sensitive field of labor and 
management for 3 years and reflected credit 
upon the Senate and upon the Congress. 
Composed of four Democrats and four Re- 
publicans, even though the Republican 
strength in the Senate was considerably less 
than this ratio, this select committee, under 
the graceful chairmanship of Senator JoHN 
MCCLELLAN, kept politics at an absolute 
minimum. 

During these 3 years of investigation, all 
of the committee reports were unanimous 
except for two. Of these two reports, I no- 
tice that the only dissent in one was filled 
by a Democrat Senator and in the other the 
four Republican members signed one, and 
the four Democrat members issued two sep- 
arate views on the same subject matter. 
This, I think, is a marvelous record and one 
which I am convinced can be duplicated in 
this equally sensitive area of Federal aid to 
highways. 

You will notice that my resolution calls 
for a select committee composed of 12 
Members of the House appointed by the 
Speaker, 6 from each party. The number 
12 is an arbitarary figure, to be sure, but I 
have chosen it with the thought that such 
committees will be more effective with a rela- 
tively small membership. You will further 
notice that the 12 members selected by the 
Speaker will select a chairman from the ma- 
jority party and the vice chairman from 
the minority party. This, again, is a feature 
which I have taken from the resolution 
creating the Labor Rackets Committee and 
which, in my judgment and the judgment 
of many observers, operated to keep politics 
at a minimum. 

Let me demonstrate how this can be so. 
The Democratic Party, in addition to con- 
trolling both Houses of the Congress, now 
controls the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and is, therefore, responsible for 
administering the Highway Act of 1956. 
And, while it is true that prior to the last 
election our special subcommittee was, in 
a sense, investigating the shortcomings of 
a Republican administration, the shoe is 
now, or shortly will be, on the other foot. 
The possibility is not entirely remote, in 
my view, that the Republicans could cap- 
ture control of the House and this com- 
mittee in 1962. And, human nature being 
what it is, a Republican majority in control 
of the investigative machinery of the House 
theoretically could be more interested in 
tarring a Democratic administration than 
getting at the facts. 

But, under my resolution and my hy- 
pothetical example, the Democratic Party 
would still retain an equal number of mem- 
bers on the select committee and, in addi- 
tion, would have a vice chairman of its own. 
all of whom could act as a brake on any 
political excesses on the part of the Repub- 
licans. So, while in the short view the 
Democratic Party may be surrendering a few 
of its prerogatives, in the long-range view I 
think both parties and the public interest 
ean be served if what I have deseribed should 
come about. 

There are other and equally cogent argu- 
ments to support my resolution which I hope 
will commend it to all Members of the House 
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regardless of what party they belong to. I 
welcome their support for this resolution 
and, for further considerations, I refer them 
to a speech which I made on the floor of the 
House on September 16, 1960, which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 106, 
part 14, pages 18775 to 18782. I also include 
this speech at this point in the REcorp: 


“FEDERAL-AlID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


“(Speech of Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
in the House of Representatives, Wednes- 
day, August 31, 1960) 


“Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the Special 
Subcommittee of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Program, of which I am a member, has been 
in existence for almost 1 year now. During 
this time, the staff of a dozen or so counsel 
and investigators, under the direction of the 
chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
has been combing the country for scandals 
in the multi-billion-dollar Interstate High- 
way System. While getting the crooks is im- 
portant, and I am in favor of it, this is not 
the only thing this committee ought to be 
doing. Then, too, it should be noted that 
what our subcommittee has done to date 
would convince even a man from Mars that 
it has not borne out the charges yet, made 
in some of the press and some of the Demo- 
cratic colleagues’ press releases, that our ex- 
posés would make Teapot Dome seem like a 
child’s game of marbles and would dwarf 
in comparison the sordid Dave Beck-Jimmy 
Hoffa episodes uncovered by the McClellan 
Labor Rackets Committee of the Senate. 

“Thus far, we have held two hearings: one 
of them involving vertical bridge clearance 
and another dealing with fraud in Okla- 
homa, which case admittedly was not com- 
pletely investigated. Also, it should be 
noted that just when it appeared that the 
subcommittee could get its teeth into a real 
meaty scandal involving alleged millions of 
dollars of right-of-way irregularities in the 
State of Massachusetts, the chairman has 
unilaterally decided that there will be no 
more hearings until after the November 
election in order to keep any political con- 
siderations out of the probe. 

“Now this decision represented a com- 
plete reversal of the Chair’s earlier position, 
for we Republican members of the subcom- 
mittee had been informed that there would 
be further hearings after the conventions 
of the two political parties but before the 
November elections. 

“What occurred between early May and 
June 20 that would account for this press 
release indicating a #omplete change from 
earlier positive assurance to the committee? 
I suggest a clue can be found in the Boston 
Traveler, dated May 13, 1960, which first 
broke the news that the Bureau of Public 
Roads had ‘uncovered evidence of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in our appraisals in 
Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram.’ Carried under the headline ‘USS. 
Probes Appraisals for Massachusetts Roads,’ 
this story was front-page stuff in the Bos- 
ton Traveler. I include at this point in the 
Recorp, the article referred to above: 





“‘*tFrom the Boston Traveler, May 13, 1960] 


“ "U.S PROBES APPRAISALS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
ROADS 


“*(By Tom W. Gerber) 


“ ‘WaSHINGTON.—The US. Bureau of Public 
Roads has uncovered evidence of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in overappraisals in 
Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. 

“*And the Bureau has launched a two- 
pronged investigation of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works’ land value 
estimates for rights-of-way for Federal-aid 
highways. 

“‘Bureau eut of payments for land takings 
here 


“ ‘Atop this, the Traveler learned today the 
Bureau in January cut off payments to the 
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State for right-of-way land takings based 
on DPW appraisals. 

“*This action was taken pending exhaus- 
tive audit of each suspected overappraised 
land parcel in highway rights-of-way. 

“‘A& top source said the Bureau has made 
no payments to the State for acquiring 
rights-of-way since Federal funds were shut 
off 4 months ago. 

“ ‘And it was learned Massachusetts is the 
only State in the Nation currently under 
this restriction. 

“‘Under normal practice, the Bureau 
makes progress payments for acquiring 
needed highway rights-of-way without audit. 

“ “This helps speed construction of the Na- 
tion’s $37 billion, 41,000-mile highway pro- 
gram. Audits normally are conducted later. 

“ ‘Engineer-appraiser-accountant teams 
from the Bureau’s project examination di- 
vision have been investigating the Massa- 
chusetts DPW’s right-of-way land appraisals 
for several months. 

“‘More than 100 suspected swollen ap- 
praisals are under scrutiny. 

**And only last. week, the Bureau hired 
the Washington, D.C., valuation engineering 
firm of Beasley & Beasley, to doublecheck 
the Bureau’s findings. 

“*This professional appraising firm often 
has worked under Government contract. It 
has been hired in the past by the Navy and 
the Army Corps of Engineers in addition to 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

“‘*Three years ago, some of the evidence 
uncovered by this concern led to Federal 
indictments in the Indiana highway scandals. 

“*The Traveler learned three land parcels 
in eastern Massachusetts, valued by State- 
hired appraisers at about $100,000 each, only 
were worth between $30,000 and $40,000 in 
the opinion of Government appraisers. 

**The Department of Justice here has been 
informed of these preliminary findings, the 
Traveler learned. It was reported “watch- 
ing” the investigation. 


“ ‘Overpayments in two categories 


“ ‘Bureau agents discovered what they con- 
sidered to be overappraisals both in the 
costly Interstate Highway System and in the 
so-called primary, secondary, and urban pro- 
grams in Massachusetts. 

“*The Federal Government pays 90 percent 
of the costs under the interstate program 
and splits the costs 50-50 with the State for 
primary, secondary, and urban projects. 

“*The Traveler learned the Bureau’s sys- 
tematic analysis of the State’s right-of-way 
land appraisals done on a sample basis. 

“*‘Bureau agents, including former FBI 
men, are examining more than 10 percent of 
roughly 1,000 right-of-way land appraisals 
accomplished by the State last year. 

“ ‘However, one source said the sampling 
included the three in the $100,000 bracket. 
He said the State’s questionable appraisals 
generally appear to be between 25 to 50 per- 
cent too high according to Federal standards. 

“*Two separate sources told the Traveler 
many of the State’s appraisals were “un- 
reasonable, unsupported and _ erroneous.” 
Both sources used the same words, 

“*The investigation was touched off late 
last year when the State failed to provide 
satisfactory documentation for land apprais- 
als required for highway rights-of-way. 

“‘& Traveler source said it soon was “ob- 
vious” much of the data in the State ap- 
praisals was erroneous. 

“ ‘However, this source refused to rule out 
the possibility the bloated appraisals repre- 
sented merely errors of judgment. 

“*But he pointed to the fact some esti- 
mated land values in the DPW appraisals 
failed to coincide with appraisals of similar 
nearby land. 


“Professional probers costly to Government 


“He also pointed to the fact the Bureau 
had hired the firm of professional appraisers 
at considerable cost to the Government.” 
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“He said this wouldn’t be done unless 
“substantial sums” were involved. 

“It was reported the investigation had 
not yet reached the point where appraisers, 
property owners and DPW employees were 
being questioned, with a view toward more 
drastic action by the Government. 

“*The Massachusetts DPW usually hires 
private appraisers to make land value esti- 
mates. They are paid from $500 to $1,000, 
depending on the scope of the appraisal 
job. 

“Tf the land is believed to be worth more 
than $25,000, two appraisers are hired. For 
the most part, these appraisers are local real 
estate operators. 


“*Probe reported planned in two stages 


“‘The investigation was reported to be 
planned in two stages. 

“ ‘Now under way is the first stage to de- 
termine the basis for the suspected high 
appraisals. 

“*The second stage would be to make cer- 
tain that none of the appraisals was set be- 
fore the right-of-way land was examined. 

“ ‘While the Bureau has shut off payments 
to the State for acquiring right-of-way land, 
construction progress payments still are be- 
ing made. 

“ ‘It was reported this part of the highway 
program in Massachusetts was not under 
unusual examination. 

“‘In previous years, all Federal payments 
under the cooperative highway construction 
program were cut off in Indiana and Arizona 
when scandals racked their State highway 
departments. 


“<*Di Natale aware of Federal probe 


““State Public Works Commissioner An- 
thony N. Di Natale issued a statement 
Sunday suggesting he was aware of the Bu- 
reau double-barreled inquiry. 

“*He announced he would “cull out and 
fire incompetents” hired by the DPW as 
property negotiators and appraisers on high- 
way projects.’ ”’ 

“This subcommittee, authorized by the 
House to investigate irregularities in the In- 
terstate System has proved to be a ‘most re- 
luctant dragon’ when Massachusetts is con- 
cerned. This alarming situation has been 
known by the subcommittee since January of 
1960, when the Bureau of Public Roads first 
learned of it, cut off all payment on all Mas- 
sachusetts Federal-aid projects, and began a 
vigorous investigation on its own initiative. 
And as noted above, it has been noted in the 
Boston press since May 13, 1960. Yet, even 
though the staff independently determined 
that there was substance to these allegations 
of a conspiracy to defraud the Government, 
this subcommittee had made no move to 
have the staff, assisted by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, prepare this case for hearing. 

“This inaction should be contrasted with 
the alacrity with which this subcommittee 
pounced upon some newspaper clippings ex- 
posing alleged irregularities in Tulsa, Okla., 
and which resulted in a series of hearings 
during the first week of May of this year. 
So eagerly was the Oklahoma matter pushed, 
that the grand jury evidence was presented 
in open hearings shortly after several con- 
tractors were indicted and even before they 
could be given a fair trial in a court of law. 
It is also interesting to note that the present 
Governor of Oklahoma, whose presence as a 
witness was demanded by me to explain why 
he had rewarded unfaithful State highway 
Officials with increased pay and job security, 
was not called as a witness. 

“May came and went, and still there was 
little interest in Massachusetts. So did June 
and July. But in the words of a familiar 
song, “The days grow short as we reach Sep- 
tember.’ On August 16, 1960, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in a letter from Mr. Ellis L. 
Armstrong, Commissioner, referred the re- 
sults of their investigations to the subcom- 
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mittee and to the Department of Justice for 
its review and any action it may deem to be 
appropriate. This letter has been released to 
the press and reported in the Boston Traveler 
on August 17, 1960. I therefore include it in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks: 


“*'From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 17, 1960] 
“LETTER TO HOUSE UNIT DETAILS ROAD PROBE 
“*(Traveler Washington Bureau) 


“* ‘WaSHINGTON.—Following is the text of a 
letter transmitting reports on the Massachu- 
setts Federal-aid highway program from the 
Bureau of Public Roads to the House Sub- 
committee on the Federal-aid Highway 
Program: 

“**“Fion. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

“* “Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

“«*“TyeaR Mr. BLATNIK: Reference is made 
to the review by this Bureau of certain ap- 
praisal practices in the State of Massachu- 
setts which has been continuing since the 
beginning of this year and with certain as- 
pects of which members of your staff are 
familiar. As a result of information that 
fee appraisers retained by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, in connection with Federal aid 
projects, were submitting inadequate or 
misleading information in appraisal reports 
to justify appraisals far in excess of true 
market value, the Project Examination Divi- 
sion of this Bureau in cooperation with your 
field offices undertook a special review in 
January of this year. In addition, at that 
time the Bureau required that no payments 
be made to Massachusetts reimbursing it 
for the cost of the acquisition of right-of- 
way on Federal-aid projects, except after 
final audit of such property involved. 


““* “BUREAU CONTINUES SPECIAL REVIEW 


““* “After several months of review, the Bu- 
reau retained the firm of Beasley & Beasley 
of Washington, D.C., to make new appraisals 
of certain selected projects in Massachusetts, 
including a primary Federal-aid project in 
Wakefield and an interstate project in Attle- 
boro. At the same time the Bureau con- 
tinued its own special review. The firm of 
Beasley & Beasley has now submitted its 
first reports containing its appraisals in 
Wakefield and the southerly part of the in- 
terstate project at Attleboro. Copies of these 
reports are forwarded herewith. 

“*“An analytical and comparative review 
of these Beasley appraisals and those of in- 
dependent fee appraisers retained by the 
State is now underway. This analysis to 
date reveals that certain fee appraisers re- 
tained by the State, by using misleading 
information and ignoring available data, 
placed values on selected properties far in 
excess of values that could be supported by 
available true market data. For example, 
sales of improved. properties were reported 
as unimproved and were used to support 
prices in land far in excess of the true land 
value. At the same time, the appraisers 
ignored pertinent sales of unimproved prop- 
erty in the immediate vicinity of the subject 
properties which, if used, would have justi- 
fied the assignment of much lower values. 


“* “CASES INVOLVE LARGE SUMS 


“«“For the most part these selected cases 
involved extensive properties and large sums 
of money. The Bureau has made no pay- 
ments in reimbursement to Massachusetts on 
any of these properties. 

“«*“A preliminary detailed analysis of these 
selected cases is now in our files and avail- 
able to your committee. This analysis, to- 
gether with other independent information 
which has come to the attention of this 
Bureau, support a conclusion that certain 
fee appraisers employed by the State have 
been subjected to pressures which comprised 
their independence. Such analysis and such 
other information have been and are being 
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submitted to the Department of Justice for 
its review and any action it may deem to be 
appropriate. 

«utr there is any further information on 
this subject which you desire, please do not 
hesitate to call us. 

“« «Sincerely yours, 
“*«“Eriis L. ARMSTRONG, 


“*«“Commissioner of Public Roads.” ’ 


“On August 17, 1960, the Boston Traveler 
carried an article written by its correspond- 
ent Tom W. Gerber, under such headlines 
as ‘Land Appraisals Boosted 300 P.C.,’ ‘Ex- 
cesses Run Into Millions of Dollars,’ and 
‘High State Official Is Under Suspicion,’ I 
ask that this article dated August 17, 1960, 
also be printed at this point in the Rxcorp, 
as well as similar articles appearing in the 
Boston Herald, dated August 18, 1960, en- 
titled ‘U.S. Pledges Complete Probe of Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Land Cost’; in the Bos- 
ton Traveler on August 18, 1960, entitled, 
“Massachusetts Highway Scandals Worst 
Yet’; In the Boston Herald dated August 19, 
1960, entitled ‘FBI To Probe State Scandal 
in Land Taking’; and in the Boston Traveler, 
dated August 19, 1960, entitled ‘GOP De- 
mands Action in Massachusetts Roads 
Probe.’ 


“*‘ From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 17, 1960] 
“ ‘MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY SCANDAL 
“*(By Tom W. Gerber) 


“ ‘WasHINGTON.—Excessive land appraisals 
in the Massachusetts Federal-aid highway 
program run into the millions of dollars, the 
Traveler learned today. 

“ ‘A high State official is under suspicion in 
the racket, believed the largest yet in the 
Nation’s $50 billion highway construction 
program. 

“*These facts come to light as the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads filed a preliminary 
report to Congress on a 3-month investiga- 
tion of highway land takings in Massachu- 
setts. 

“*The results of this inquiry and other 
data already have been turned over to the 
U.S. Justice Department for “any action 
* * * it may deem appropriate.” 

“ «The preliminary investigation report was 
prepared by Beasley & Beasley, an inde- 
pendent Washington valuation engineering 
firm retained by the Bureau of Public Roads 
to look into the Massachusetts situation. 
Its inquiry is continuing. 

“*Three years ago, evidence uncovered by 
this firm in another BPR investigation led to 
Federal indictments in the Indiana highway 
scandals. 

“*The current report does not name the 
Massachusetts official under suspicion in the 
land appraisal racket. 

“ ‘However, the Traveler learned the official 
and certain accomplices subjected highway 
right-of-way land appraisers employed by 
the State to “pressures which compromised 
their independence.” 

“*These appraisers were hired by the State, 
mostly last year, to set values on land the 
State would take for construction of Federal- 
aid highways. 

“In some cases, their appraisals were up 
to 300 percent higher than detailed valua- 
tions determined by Beasley & Beasley. 
These cases involved extensive land tracts. 


“*Threats go with bloated appraisals 


“*The Traveler learned the bloated ap- 
praisals were submitted in some cases under 
threat of losing the State’s business if the 
fee appraisers failed to comply. 

“ ‘However, the Federal Government will 
not have to pay for these excessive land- 
taking costs. 

“*The BPR in January cut off payments 
to Massachusetts for highway right-of-way 
taking based on State department of pub- 
lic works appraisals. 

“*The Federal Government usually reim- 
burses the State for 90 percent of the costs 
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of land-taking and construction of the vast 
Interstate Highway System within the State. 

“It also pays the State half the cost of 
land-taking and construction under the so- 
called primary, secondary, and urban high- 
way construction program. 

“ ‘Most of these facts were contained in a 
Beasley & Beasley report forwarded by the 
BPR to the House Special Subcommittee on 
the Federal-Aid Highway Program. 

“*Two thick volumes of investigation re- 
sults and an accompanying letter were sent 
to the subcommittee that has been investi- 
gating reported abuses in the interstate 
highway program nationwide. 

“*The report dealt with alleged land ap- 
praisal excesses in Wakefield and part of an 
Interstate Highway 95 project in Attleboro 
and North Attleboro. 

“*Two additional volumes were expected 
to be sent to the subcommittee within a 
few days with additional details on the Attle- 
boro-North Attleboro project. 

“*The valuation engineering firm, which 
previously has worked under contracts with 
the Army, the Navy, and the BPR, is expected 
to complete a study of the Gardner area 
next month. 

“In addition to this study, the Bureau’s 
project examination division has been in- 
vestigating suspected land valuation ex- 
cesses in Massachusetts since J anuary, when 
Federal payments were halted. 

“*The Bureau's agents still are operating 
within the State. 

“*The letter transmitting the reports to 
Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, subcommittee chairman, told 
how some excess appraisals were devised. 

“The letter said “certain fee appraisers re- 
tained by the State” used misleading infor- 
mation and ignored available data that 
would have supported lower valuations. 

“Thus, the letter said, sales of improved 
properties were reported as unimproved and 
were used to support prices for unimproved 
nearby land far in excess of true value. 

“*The letter continued: 

“**“At the same time the appraisers ig- 
nored pertinent sales of unimproved prop- 
erty in the immediate vicinity of the subject 
properties which, if used, would have justi- 
fied the assignment of much lower values.” 

“*Thus, if there was a $30,000 house on a 
lot worth $10,000, the land alone would be 
appraised for $40,000 to justify an excessive 
valuation for a property to be taken in the 
vicinity. 

“*The Traveler learned the puffed valu- 
ations were on only a small percentage of 
the properties involved in land-takings in 
the Wakefield and Attleboro-North Attleboro 
areas. 

“*The investigation showed land apprais- 
als were reasonably accurate on smaller 
properties. 

“*Yet, the Traveler’s sources said the ex- 
cessive valuations would run into “millions 
of dollars”’—considerably more than origi- 
nally suspected when the investigation first 
was undertaken. 

“ ‘And the State already has paid for some 
land takings based on these overvaluations, 
the Traveler learned. 

“*But no Federal money has reached the 
hands either of the State official or the ap- 
praisers involved. The appraisers are paid 
fees based on their work. 

“‘Normally, the Federal Government 
would reimburse the State half of the high- 
way improvement cost under the primary, 
secondary, and urban Federal highway 
program. 

“*The project in Wakefield, now in the con- 
struction stage, involved a widening of Route 
128. 

“Tt is a 3.3-mile stretch skirting Wake- 
field’s northern boundary from North Ave- 
nue to the Saugus River, including the 
Lowell Street interchange. 

“Tt originally was planned in 1956, de- 
signed in 1957 and authorized for acquisi- 
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tion im 1958 and 1959. The State filed its 
required declaration of land taking in Au- 
gust 1959. 

““The Attleboro project on which the in- 
vestigation still was incomplete, involved 
two stretches of interstate highway totaling 
6.6 miles. 

““*“The first part extended 4.5 miles from 
the Rhode Island line in South Attleboro 
through industrial-commercial property to a 
point north of Thacher Street. 

“*The second stretch was 2.1 miles from 
just north of the proposed Commonwealth 
Avenue interchange to a point north of 
Kelley Boulevard. 

“ ‘Hundreds of land tracts are involved in 
the land-taking process that will clear the 
way for the new highways. The exact num- 
ber still is undetermined as the investiga- 
tion continues. 

“Phe precise number of fee appraisers in- 
volved in the overvaluations also was un- 
determined. It was believed to be a com- 
paratively small number. 

“*A Traveler source said some of the ap- 
praisers apparently worked actively with the 
States official while others were “coerced.” 

“Since Federal money didn’t change 
hands, any official charges against these per- 
sons based on Justice Department investiga- 
tion, probably would be something like 
conspiracy. 

“Under State procedure, appraisals ap- 
proved by the State department of public 
works are sent to a five-member real estate 
review board for review. 

“*However, this group meets only once 
weekly and lacks facilities for investigating 
the basis on which the submitted appraisals 
were determined. 


“*TFrom the Boston Herald, Aug. 18, 1960] 


“*QNITED STATES PLEDGES COMPLETE PROBE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY LAND COST 


“(By Tom W. Gerber) 


“ ‘WASHINGTON.—The chairman of a Fed- 
eral highway investigating subcommittee 
Wednesday pledged a complete rundown 
on excessive appraisals in Massachusetts’ 
Federal-aid highway program. 

“ ‘Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK (Demo- 
crat of Minnesota) told the Herald his group 
was going to find out about U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads’ evidence that overvaluations 
totaled “millions of dollars.” 


“*GOP member wants faster action 


“*BLATNIK, whose subcommittee was 
formed to watchdog the biggest construc- 
tion undertaking in world history, said he 
hoped to send investigators to Massachu- 
setts within a month. 

“ ‘But the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, Representative Gorpon H. 
ScHERER (Republican of Ohio), told the 
Herald the investigation should be started 
immediately. 

“««There’s no reason why the subcommit- 
tee staff should not conduct a complete in- 
vestigation at this time,” SCHERER said. 

“ ‘SCHERER, reached Wednesday night soon 
after his return from Cincinnati said the 
Massachusetts highway scandals were far 
worse than in Oklahoma. 

“‘ScHERER said he expected to have a 
further statement on the Massachusetts 
highway scandals after he had studied BPR 
reports sent to the subcommittee. 

“*The subcommittee in May held hear- 
ings on the Oklahoma highway scandal. 
Evidence was developed on falsified reports, 
Payments for work not done, death threats 
and juggied claims. 

“*Meeting August 24 

“*BLaTNIK said the subcommittee would 
discuss the evidence of bloated appraisals 
for right-of-way land in the Massachusetts 
highway program at an executive session 
August 24. 

“*The Minnesota Congressman said sub- 
committee experts would evaluate data ob- 
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tained by the independent valuation engi- 
neering firm of Beasley and Beasley and 
other material in BPR files before investi- 
gators were sent to the Bay State. 

“««T want to make this perfectly clear,” 
BLATNIK said. “The situation in Massachu- 
setts will be given a complete rundown.” 

“*However, he said hearings on highway 
right-of-way appraisals in Massachusetts 
certainly would not be held before Thanks- 
giving. 

“*BLATNIK said no hearings would be held 
until after the November elections. 


“ ‘Politics charge feared 


“*“We could be accused of playing poli- 
tics,” he said. 

“‘But ScHERER disagreed. He noted the 
Beasley and Beasley reports and BPR-de- 
veloped information already had been 
turned over to the U.S. Justice Department 
for “appropriate action.” 

“*«“«The committee would be more justi- 
fied going into Massachusetts before any 
possible indictments are returned than 
afterward,” he said. 

“*The BPR reports to the subcommittee 
and other information obtained by the 
Herald implicated a high Massachusetts 
official in the excessive appraisals racket. 

“ “However, the official was not named 
in the reports. 

“But it was learned he exerted “pres- 
sures” on State-hired fee appraisers to 
“compromise their independence,” in making 
true market value appraisals. 


““Up 300 percent 

“Some of these appraisers actively co- 
operated in the puffed-appraisal racket 
while others were coerced by the threat 
of losing State business if they failed to co- 
operate, the Herald learned. 

“Some appraisals for large land tracts 
were as much as 300 percent over subse- 
quent appraisals by Beasley and Beasley, it 
was learned. 

“*The valuation engineering firm from 
Washington, D.C., was hired by the BPR in 
May to investigate and doublecheck infor- 
mation developed by the BPR’s project ex- 
amination division since January. 

“*That was when the Federal Govern- 
ment shut off land-taking reimbursements 
to the State under the Interstate High- 
way program and the so-called primary, 
secondary, and urban program pending a 
full audit. 

“*The Federal Government pays the State 
90 percent of the land-taking and construc- 
tion costs under the $50 billion Interstate 
program and half the land-taking and con- 
struction costs under the primary, second- 
ary, and urban system in the State. 


“*Two areas covered 


“*However, despite this 8-month hold- 
back of Federal funds, the Herald learned 
the State already has paid for some of the 
land that was excessively appraised. 

“The BPR report to the subcommittee, 
prepared by Beasley and Beasley, covered 
Federal-aid highway projects in two Mas- 
sachusetts areas—Wakefield and Attleboro- 
North Attleboro. 

“*The Wakefield propect was a widening 
of Route 128 along a 3.3-mile stretch 
around the community’s northern bulge. 
This is under the primary road program. 

“"The Attleboro-North Attleboro project 
was in two parts of proposed Interstate 
Route 95. 

“*No comparison 

“*The first stretched for 4.5 miles from 
the Rhode Island line in South Attleboro 
through costly industrial and commercial 
Property to a point near Thacher Street. 

“*The second was a 2.1-mile segment from 
north of the proposed Commonwealth Ave- 
hue interchange to a point just north of 
Kelley Boulevard. 
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“ ‘However, the Beasley and Beasley reports 
of these projects contained only painstaking 
appraisal of each land parcel involved in the 
highway construction. 

“*There was no comparison with State 
appraisals. 

“*This was contained in other BPR data 
not sent to the subcommittee, but to which 
the subcommittee was given access. 

“‘A Herald source said two additional vol- 
umes covering other land appraisals in the 
Attleboro area would be sent to the sub- 
committee of a later date. 

“‘Many values upheld 

“In addition, the Herald learned another 
Federal-highway project in the Gardner area 
also was under BPR and Beasley and Beasley 
review. 

“‘Study and analysis of this area was ex- 
pected to be ready next month. 

“*The Herald’s source said hundreds of 
land tracts were involved in the two 4-inch 
thick reports sent to the subcommittee. 
However, he said only “a small percentage” 
of the appraisals received by Beasley and 
Beasley had been found to be valued 
excessively. 

“ ‘Generally, he said, the larger tracts were 
evervalued while smaller plots taken under 
eminent domain were appraised with reason- 
able accuracy. 

“ ‘Nevertheless, the Herald was told au- 
thoritatively the total overvaluation in 
Massachusetts would run into “millions of 
dollars.” 

“*at the outset of the investigation this 
spring, it was believed the overvaluations 
would range only in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


“ ‘How was it done 


“ ‘In a letter transmitting the report to the 
subcommittee, Public Roads Commissioner 
Ellis L. Armstrong told how fee appraisers 
justified excessive valuations. 

“*The letter to BLaTnrk said State-hired 
appraisers used “misleading information” 
and ignored “available data” that might 
support a true valuation. 

“* «For example, sales of improved proper- 
ties were reported as unimproved and were 
used to support prices in land far in excess 
of the true value,” the letter said. 

“‘*And the Herald learned these appraisers 
sometimes ranged as far as several miles 
from the property they were supposed to be 
appraising to find more costly land they 
could cite to support an inflated appraisal. 


‘Up to lawyers 

“*The Herald source emphasized the sus- 
pected appraisers and the State official in- 
volved never collected Federal funds. This 
money was shut off in January. 

“ ‘However, intentional overappraisals sub- 
mitted in expectation the State would be 
reimbursed with Federal funds possibly 
could be considered conspiracy. 

“*But this was up to the Justice Depart- 
ment to determine, 

“* ‘Meanwhile, both the BPR and the Beas- 
ley and Beasley investigations continued. 


«(From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 18, 1960] 


“ *MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY SCANDAL WORST 
YET 
“*(By Tom Gerber) 

“* ‘WASHINGTON.—Preliminary evidence in- 
dicates the Massachusetts highway scandal 
is bigger than all six under congressional in- 
vestigation in other States put together, an 
informed source said today. 

“*The source, which is close to the inves- 
tigating subcommittee, would not name the 
other six States currently under probe. 

“ ‘However, he said the Massachusetts situ- 
ation also involved more money than scan- 
dals previously uncovered in Arizona, Indi- 
ana, and Oklahoma. 

“*The executive council today rejected a 
proposal to halt State land-damage p 
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during the Federal investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

“ ‘Councilor Augustus Means, sole Republi- 
can member, proposed the freeze and cast the 
only vote recorded in favor. 

“ ‘He called attention to the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads investigation of Massachu- 
setts land appraisals in the Federal-aid high- 
way program. 

“*“Something is apparently brewing in 
the Department of Public Works and the U.S. 
Government,” he said. “This body should 
not continue to approve any more land dam- 
ages until the matter is cleared up.” 

“Councilor Joseph R. Crimins, one of 
seven Democrats voting against the motion, 
said a halt in payments would hurt small 
property owners whose homes had been taken 
for new highways. 

“ ‘Democratic Councilor Patrick J. McDon- 
ough bitterly attacked Senator LEveREeTT SaL- 
TONSTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts, and 
the Herald and Traveler. 

“ “He said the newspaper’s stories about the 
Federal investigation were “phony and 
padded” for the benefit of SaLTONSTALL. 

“ * “SaLTONSTALL will have all kinds of Fed- 
eral men here to produce phony headlines,” 
he said. 

“*He told the council that similar Federal 
investigations are going on in every State 
of the Union. No single State is being 
singled out, he said. 

“ ‘Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, chairman of the highway 
investigating subcommittee, said his group 
will make a complete rundown on evidence 
that excessive land appraisals in the Massa- 
chusetts Federal-aid highway program 
totaled millions of dollars. 

“*BLATNIK said he hoped to send subcom- 
mittee investigators to Massachusetts within 
a month. 


“ ‘Asks probe right now 


“But the ranking subcommittee’s minority 
member, Representative Gorpon H. SCHERER 
(Republican, Ohio), suggested the investiga- 
tion should begin immediately. 

“ “In an exclusive story in yesterday’s Trav- 
eler, the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads re- 
ported it had evidence of bloated appraisals 
for right-of-way land in the Massachusetts 
highway program. 

“* *The BPR report to the subcommittee cov- 
ered Federal-aid highway projects in Wake- 
field and Attleboro-North Attleboro. The 
report was prepared by Beasley & Beasley, 
a valuation firm from Washington, D.C. 

“*The report and other information ob- 
tained by the Traveler implicated a high 
Massachusetts official in the excessive ap- 
praisals racket. The official, however, was 
not identified by name. 


“ ‘Pressures exerted 


“But it was learned he exerted pressures 
on State-hired fee appraisers to compromise 
their independence in making true market 
value appraisals. 

“Some of these appraisers actively coop- 
erated in the puffed-up appraisals, while 
others, it was learned, were coerced with 
threats of losing State business if they didn’t 
cooperate. 

“‘Some appraisals for large land tracts 
were as much as 300 percent higher than ap- 
praisals subsequently made by Beasley & 
Beasley, it was learned. 

“*The firm was hired by the BPR in May 
to probe into information developed by the 
Bureau’s project examination division since 
January. 

“ ‘During January, the Federal Government 
suspended land-taking reimbursements to 
the State under the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram and the so-called primary, secondary, 
and urban program pending a complete 
audit. 

“*The Federal Government pays the State 
90 percent of the land-taking and construc- 
tion costs under the $50 billion interstate 
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program. It pays half the land-taking and 
construction costs under the primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban system in the State. 

“*Biatnr«x told the traveler his subcom- 
mittee will discuss the evidence of bloated 
appraisals in Massachusetts at an executive 
session August 24. 

“Subcommittee experts will evaluate it 
before investigators are sent into the State; 
he added: 

“*“T want to make this perfectly clear,” 
he said, “the situation in Massachusetts will 
be given a complete rundown.” 

“But he surmised that hearings on the 
evidence would not be held before the No- 
vember elections. Otherwise, he added, “we 
could be accused of playing politics.” 

“ ‘Screrer disagreed, noting that the Beas- 
ley and Beasley reports already have been 
turned over to the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice for appropriate action. He said: 

“*"“The subcommittee would be more jus- 
tified going into Massachusetts before any 
possible indictments are returned than 
afterward.” 

“In addition to the Wakefield and Aittle- 
boro-North Attleboro projects, the BPR also 
is reviewing another Federal-highway proj- 
ect in the Gardner area, it was learned. 

“‘Study and analysis of this area is ex- 
pected to be ready next month. 

“Hundreds of land tracts were involved 
in the two 4-inch-thick reports sent to the 
subcommittee. But only a small percentage 
of the appraisals received by Beasley and 
Beasley had been found to be valued exces- 
sively, a source said. 

“In general, he explained that the larger 
tracts were overvalued while smaller plots 
taken under eminent domuin were appraised 
with reasonable accuracy. 

“ ‘Nevertheless, the total overvaluation in 
Massachusetts would run into millions of 
dollars, it was reported.’ ”’ 


“*‘TFrom the Boston Herald, Aug. 19, 1960] 


* ‘PBI TO PROBE STATE SCANDAL IN LAND TAKING 
“*(By Paul Costello) 


“*The FBI will be called in within 1 week 
to investigate the alleged millions of dollars 
in excessive appraisals for rights-of-way in 
the Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 

am. 

“*The Herald learned Thursday night that 
the U.S. Justice Department has been kept 
informed of the preliminary investigation 
of large-scale land damage frauds by the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and it has 
decided to call the FBI into the case. 


“*Three investigations 


“*The FBI inquiry will be conducted sep- 
arately from the Bureau of Public Roads 
investigation and from the investigation be- 
ing conducted by the independent valuation 
engineering firm of Beasley & Beasley. 

“*All that remains to be completed before 
the FBI steps in is the filing of a formal re- 
quest by the Justice Department and the 
completion by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
its final draft of the preliminary report based 
on its 7-month Massachusetts study. 

“*The BPR broke the scandal Wednesday 
in a letter to a special House subcommittee 
set up as a watchdog on the billion-dollar 
Federal-aid highway program throughout the 
. Nation. 

“*The FBI entrance into the scandals 
comes on the heels of announcement 
Wednesday by subcommittee Chairman Rep- 
resentative JOHN A. BLATNIK that prelimi- 
nary reports of BPR and Beasiey & Beasley 
warranted a complete rundown on excessive 
appraisals in Massachusetts’ Federal-aid 
highway program. 

“*BLATNIK said then that he hoped to send 
committee investigators into Massachusetts 
within a month. 


“<“Turns over files 


“ ‘However, the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, Representative Gorpow 
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H. Scuerer (Republican, Ohio), told the 
Herald that there was no reason why staff 
investigators shouldn’t start on the case at 
once. 

“*The Bureau of Public Roads turned over 
its files in the case to the Justice Depart- 
ment Wednesday. The Justice Department, 
on the basis of BPR information, decided to 
call in the FBI. 

“*The evidence presented by the BPR 
showed that at least one high State official 
has been implicated in the right-of-way 
scandal. 

“ *This official has not been identified pend- 
ing submission of evidence to a Federal grand 
jury, but the Herald learned he exerted 
pressures on State-hired free appraisers to 
compromise their independence, in making 
true market value appraisals. 

“*Beasley & Beasley, which was hired by 
the BPR in May to doublecheck and develop 
evidence uncovered by BPR investigators 
since January, has reported some appraisals 
were inflated by as much as 300 percent. 


“Started in January 


“*The BPR launched its review of the 
Massachusetts phase of the Federal highway 
program in January after shutting off land- 
taking reimbursements to the State as the 
result of reports of widespread abuses here. 

“*The Federal Government reimburses the 
States for 90 percent of the cost of land 
taking and construction under the $50 bil- 
lion interstate program and pays 50 percent 
under the primary, secondary, and urban 
road construction program. 

“*The preliminary BPR report, which is 
the basis for the FBI being called in, cov- 
ered Federal-aid projects in Wakefield along 
Route 128 and in the Attleboro-North At- 
tleboro area on Interstate Route 95. 

“*The investigation by the FBI will be a 
brand new study. The BPR material will be 
used only to supply leads for FBI agents to 
follow. 

“*Onder usual procedures the FBI would 
turn over the results of its investigation to 
the Justice Department, which then must 
decide whether to seek indictments before a 
Federal grand jury. 


“<*Stormy session 


“In a stormy session of the executive 
council on Beacon Hill yesterday as Demo- 
cratic councilors defended the department 
of public works and the Furcolo administra- 
tion in the right-of-way scandal. 

“*The storm broke when the lone Repub- 
lican on the council, Augustus G. Means 
of Essex, introduced a mild motion request- 
ing that the council refrain from acting on 
pending land-taking cases until the Federal 
investigation has been completed. 

“*The council defeated the motion 7 to 1 
and then approved 39 land-taking damage 
awards. 

“ *Means, who reminded the councilors that 
“it is this honorable body” that must in the 
last analysis pass on all land takings, said 
“something is brewing in the department of 
public works * * * and I urgently request 
that we suspend action until it is apparent 
these land takings are in order.” 

“*Councilor Joseph Ray Crimmins, Demo- 
crat, of Somerville, seconded Means’ motion 
“just to get this out in the open,” and then 
challenged Means to produce evidence of 
wrongdoing in the DPW. 

“*The strongest comments came from 
Councilor Patrick J. McDonough, Democrat, 
of Boston, who charges the published stories 
out of Washington on the Massachusetts in- 
vestigation are “phony, padded stories for the 
benefit of one LEVERETT SALTONSTALL.”’ 


“*tFrom the Boston Traveler, Aug. 19, 1960] 


“GOP DEMANDS ACTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
ROADS PROBE 


“ «(By Tom W. Gerber) 


“ "‘WaSHINGTON.—Republican Members will 
seek a showdown Wednesday on their de- 
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mand that a congressional subcommittee 
begin an immediate investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

“*They will press their demand in an ex- 
ecutive session of the House Highway In- 
vestigating Subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative JoHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat, of 
Minnesota. 


“*Want to defer probe until after election 


“*BLATNIK and the other 12 Democratic 
members of the 19-man group want to put 
off any inquiry until after the November 
election. They don’t want to embarrass the 
Massachusetts Democratic administration 
and thus indirectly Democratic presidential 
nominee Senator John F. Kennedy. 

“ ‘Representative Gorpon H. SCHERER, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, is expected to lead the 
minority fight for an immediate inquiry. 

“Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republi- 
can of Massachusetts, said the BPR’s “shock- 
ing charges * * * must be investigated to 
the fullest.” 

“*“This, I am confident responsible Fed- 
eral authorities will do,” he said. 

“* “Personally, I know nothing more of this 
matter than what I have read in the news- 
papers. But to pass this matter off merely 
as election-year politics demonstrates care- 
less disregard for the taxpayers’ interest and 
public trust.” 

“ ‘Although the subcommittee has not yet 
sent its investigators to Massachusetts, the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads is pressing 
ahead with its inquiry. Moreover, the FBI 
is expected to launch an independent in- 
vestigation next week. 

“*The BPR investigation already has 
turned up evidence that Massachusetts ap- 
praisers inflated right-of-way land appraisals 
for Federal-aid highways by millions of 
dollars. 

“*The BPR turned over its preliminary 
files in the case to the Justice Department on 
Wednesday for “appropriate action.” The 
Justice Department, in turn, decided to call 
in the FBI, 


“‘High State official under suspicion 


“*A high State official is under suspicion, 
it was learned, of pressuring State-hired ap- 
praisers to “compromise their independence” 
by inflating their estimates of land values. 

“*The independent appraisal firm of 
Beasley & Beasley, hired by the BPR to check 
the right-of-way properties, has indicated 
some values were ballooned by as much as 
300 percent. 

“*The Federal Government reimburses 
States for 90 percent of the cost of land tak- 
ing and construction under the $50 billion 
Interstate Highway program, and 50 percent 
under the primary, secondary, and urban 
road construction program. 

“Since the BPR shut off reimbursements 
to Massachusetts last January, however, no 
Federal money has been paid out for the 
inflated appraisals. 

“*Federal courts nevertheless could prose- 
cute participants in the inflated scheme for 
conspiracy to defraud.’ 

“And while the subcommittee is investigat- 
ing these alleged right-of-way irregularities 
in the Bay State, I commend to its attention 
the possibility that there may be some liber- 
ties taken with the Federal purse in the 
awarding of contracts for consulting engi- 
neering work by the Massachusetts Public 
Works Department. I especially would like 
the subcommittee to investigate the possi- 
bility that these contracts may have been 
awarded on a political patronage basis to 
J.L. Hayden Associates and to Thomas Wor- 
cester, Inc., both Massachusetts firms. Of 
prime concern should be: Are any of these 
moneys and large funds being returned to 
the campaign coffers of the party faithful? 
The basis for my information and concern 
are some recent newspaper clippings from 
the crusading Boston Herald, which some 
good public-spirited citizen of the State of 
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Massachusetts recently sent to me. Because 
some Members of the House do not read the 
Boston papers and because I want to be help- 
ful to the chairman of my subcommittee, I 
request that the newspaper articles just 
mentioned also be printed at this point in 
my remarks. They are articles entitled: 
‘Parkway Brochures Cost $46 Each,’ in the 
Boston Herald dated August 23, 1960; ‘No 
Comment, says Ricciardi,’ in the Boston 
Herald on August 23, 1960; ‘Thomas Worces- 
ter Charged With $180,784 Tax Evasion’ in 
the Boston Herald on August 23, 1960; ‘Com- 
pany Made Payments on Bogus Bills, Trial 
Told’ in the Boston Herald on August 25, 
1960; ‘$23,000 Brochure Job Sublet for About 
$5,000,’ in the Boston Herald on August 25, 
1960. 


“From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
“ ‘PARKWAY BROCHURES COST $46 EACH 
“*(By David Farrell and Wayne Hanley) 


“*The Furcolo administration paid $46 per 
copy for 500 “Commemorative Brochures” 
on the proposed President Adams Parkway, 
the Herald learned last night. 

“ ‘Study still going on 

“Some $23,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
was shelled out to J. L. Hayden Associates, 
Inc., one of the administration’s pet consult- 
ing engineering firms, for preparing the 44- 
page, 9-inch by 12-inch brochure. 

“*The money was spent by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Works at the sug- 
gestion of Governor Furcolo despite the fact 
that the Federal Government is spending 
$25,000 for a study of the feasibility of es- 
tablishing such a parkway. 

“‘Purcolo and his newly appointed com- 
missioner of public works, Jack Ricciardi, 
announced last week that a parkway from 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, to Plymouth was being 
considered. The existing portions of the 
southeast expressway from Boston to Quincy 
as well as the Plymouth bypass would be 
incorporated in the new roadway that calls 
for construction between Quincy and King- 
ston, according to the Governor. 

“*Just why the souvenir booklet, which is 
largely a collection of pictures and facts re- 
searched from various historical books and 
societies, was not put together by the DPW’s 
regular staff of public relations consultants 
has not been explained. 

“ ‘Ostensibly the brochure was prepared to 
help influence the Federal Government on 
the necessity of constructing another park- 
way through the south shore to Plymouth 
in addition to the expensive southeast ex- 
pressway and Route 3A. 

“*More likely, according to one leading 
Democrat, the huge outlay was made to 
supply Governor Furcolo with some pub- 
licity aimed at garnering votes for him along 
the south shore in his bid to unseat Senator 
SALTONSTALL. The timing of the announce- 
ment during the current political campaign 
would seem to bear this out, especially since 
the brochure was prepared last winter. 

“Most statehouse and Capital Hill observ- 
ers see little or no chance of an additional 
highway—which by the DPW’s own conserv- 
ative estimate would cost a staggering $76 
million—being built by the State or Federal 
Government along the south shore in the 
foreseeable future. 


“*“Tf approved” clause 


“‘That the State has no intention of 
spending a dime of its own for construction 
of the parkway is manifest from the tenor 
of the statements by Furcolo and Ricciardi 
when they launched the trial balloon about 
the road last week. Both officials qualified 
their statements about the proposed parkway 
with a handy “if approved by the Federal 
Government” escape clause. 

““The Federal officials who are studying 
the feasibility of establishing (not necessar- 
ily constructing) a President Adams Park- 
way were in Boston the last week of July 
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conferring with representatives of the Bos- 
ton office of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads and, the State public works depart- 
ment. 

“‘One official at the Bureau of Public 
Roads told the Herald he was sure the Fed- 
eral Government would balk at constructing 
any great amount of new roadway for the 
parkway and would insist on using existing 
roads like Route 3A or the entire length of 
the Southeast Expressway when it is com- 
pleted through Hingham, Norwell, Hanover, 
Pennbroke, and Kingston to the Plymouth 


bypass. 

“‘He pointed out that a freeway to the 
western suburbs, as recommended in the 
1948 master highway plan, would have to 
be built before the south shore gets another 
new highway, especially if the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike Authority is unable to finance 
extension of the turnpike from Weston to 
Boston. 

“ ‘Started in 1959 


“*The firm which authored the expensive 
brochure is one of the up and coming pro- 
fessional engineering firms in Massachusetts. 
J. L. Hayden Associates, Inc., doing business 
at 1340 Soldier’s Field Road, Brighton, was 
incorporated on April 9, 1959. 

“ “The firm’s incorporation papers, on file at 
Secretary of State Joseph Ward’s office, show 
that John L. Hayden of 14 Richland Road, 
Wellesley, is president and treasurer. Clerk 
is Philip A. Brancucci, lawyer, of 10 Arling- 
ton Street, Cambridge. The corporation’s 
three directors are listed as Hayden, Bran- 
cucci and Alice P. Kavanaugh of 54 Kenmore 
Road, Medford. 

“*J. L. Hayden Associates is only one of 
four related firms whose president is Hayden 
and whose offices are at 1340 Soldier’s Field 
Road. Other corporate papers on file at the 
statehouse reveal that Hayden is also presi- 
dent of Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Inc.; 
Hayden, Harding & Buchanan Engineers, 
Inc.; and Polytechnical Engineering, Re- 
search & Sales Co., Inc. This latter firm is 
known as Persco. 

“ ‘All of these firms, with the exception of 
Persco, have been the recipients of several 
lucrative consulting engineering contracts 
from the Furcolo administration in recent 
years. 

“Many contracts 

“*There are many consulting engineering 
firms doing business with the department 
of public works which lets the vast majority 
of its engineering work out on contract to 
private firms on the grounds that the de- 
partment does not have enough qualified 
engineers to handle the tremendous work- 
load occasicned by the State’s huge road 
program. 

“*A check of the DPW’s contracts with 
these firms shows that the Hayden com- 
panies have been unusually successful in 
convincing State officials not only of the 
value of their work but also of the diversity 
of their capabilities. 

“Following is a rundown of some of the 
Hayden firms’ contracts with the DPW and 
its division of waterways: 

“*1. A $921,000 lump-sum contract to Hay- 
den, Harding & Buchanan, Inc., and Charles 
A. Maguire & Associates for consulting engi- 
neering work on the Inner Belt. The two 
firms presumably are splitting the work. 

“*2. An $878,000 contract to Hayden, Hard- 
ing & Buchanan Engineers, Inc., for con- 
sulting engineering on a portion of Inter- 
state Route 195 which runs between the 
Rhode Island border at East Providence and 
New Bedford. 


“ ‘Bighteen-million-dollar cost 


“The firm’s slice of this roadway is a seg- 
ment between Fall River and Westport. Es- 
timated construction cost of this piece of 
roadway is $18 million and the engineering 
fee granted H., H. & B. Engineers, Inc., 
amounts to 4.88 percent of this or $878,000. 
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Through last May the firm had received a 
half million dollars for the work it had done 
te date. Although consulting engineering 
fees for highway construction jobs generally 
run about 4% percent, the 4.88-percent fee 
to the Hayden concern ts not unusual. 

“*3. A $225,000 consulting engineering fee 
for work on a $6 million construction seg- 
ment of the same road, Interstate Route 195, 
between Seekonk and Swansea. This con- 
tract also involved H., H. & B. Engineers, Inc. 

“ ‘4. A $148,000 contract for J. L. Hayden 
Associates for an extensive study of the 
State’s highway needs as well as recom- 
mendations for a detailed program of future 
construction in Massachusetts. This pre- 
sumably was the study that resulted in the 
billion-dollar-highway program that Purcolo 
unsuccessfully recommended to the legis- 
lature this year. 

“5. An $84,000 contract for J. L. Hayden 
Associates to review and study for possible 
revision and rewriting the DPW’s manuals, 
guides, and specifications. 


“ ‘Waterways projects 

“6. A contract between the division of 
waterways and J. L. Hayden Associates for 
consultant services on certain waterways 
projects. As of last January the Hayden 
firm was paid $8,811 for its work, principally 
survey work, on Quequechan River in the 
Pall River area where the river’s channel was 
being relocated. 

“ ‘Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Inc., and 
Polytechnical Engineering, Research & Sales 
Co. were incorporated on April 7, 1955. 
Hayden, Harding & Buchanan Engineers, 
Inc., was incorporated April 30, 1957, while 
=“ as Hayden Associates was formed on April 

, 1959. 


“‘ From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
“ ‘NO COMMENT, SAYS RICCIARDI 


“State Public Works Commissioner Jack 
Ricciardi of Wellesley late yesterday gave a 
“no comment” answer to State Auditor 
Thomas J. Buckley’s 154-page report sharply 
criticizing the DPW. 

“ ‘Ricciardi, a former deputy commissioner, 
said he had just received the bulky document 
and asked for time to study it. 


“ «Contracts cited 


“*Buckley’s report made mention of a 
deputy commissioner who received an average 
of $14,000 annually as a consultant for more 
than 2 years. 

“Tt also singled out for criticism the 
granting by the DPW of 44 separate under- 
$1,000 contracts to a single painting contrac- 
tor as a “device to circumvent the laws.” 

“Tt was pointed out that under State law 
only contracts of $1,000 or more require com- 
petitive bidding. The 44 contracts referred 
to in the audit of the highway division of 
the DPW were “each for $125 less than the 
statutory limit of $1,000.” 

“*Buckley reported they went to one 
painting contractor for work confined to a 
single section of the East Boston Expressway. 

“*The report also criticized payment of 
$775,812 for corrective construction at the 
Roy C. Smith Bridge on the Southeast Ex- 
pressway near the Neponset Interchange in 
Dorchester. The payment was made, the 
report said, despite a ruling from the attor- 
ney general that the contractor was at fault. 

“ ‘Buckley also questioned the award of a 
lump sum contract for $84,000 for profes- 
sional engineering services which should 
have been performed on a cost-plus basis; 
“overruns” on construction projects due to 
consistent failure of preliminary plans to 
show either the terrain or the makeup of the 
area. with any degree of accuracy; changes in 
@ connecting roadway contract on a road in 
Philipston at a cost of $83,000 despite the 
attorney general’s disapproval, and failure 
of leases for gas stations and restaurants to 
spell out responsibility for local real estate 
taxes. 
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“ ‘Payments held up 


“*The Buckley report did not identify the 
deputy commissioner involved as a consult- 
ant, but Ricciardi readily admitted the State 
auditor had him in mind. 

“*The audit also charged the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads has held up payments 
of $6,721,817 on land damage cases, pending 
the outcome of its probe into claims of over- 
payment for land taken for federally aided 
roads. 

“ ‘The same Federal agency, the report said, 
has withheld approval of a bridge at Fall 
River due to a question concerning the safety 
of steel girders. The report says welding 
problems have arisen and that as a result 
the Bureau has not been billed for $655,396 
for this project. 

“*Buckley’s report contends that specifica- 
tions for highway construction failed to 
properly identify the type of terrain. It said 
many examples were shown of ledge being 
found instead of earth and other variances. 

“ ‘Because of the varying charges for re- 
moval of peat, earth, or rock, Buckley said 
the overrun charges on one contract in 
Methuen amounted to $76,000. 

“*The also cited a Middleboro con- 
tract where overrun charges of $222,778 were 
made on one contract for gravel borrow 
alone. In the same contract, Buckley said 
the overrun for digging out peat came to 


$44,500. 
“Review Audit Cited 


“*The State auditor also took issue with 
payment of $9,894.48 to a consultant for a 
review audit of one of Buckley’s own audit 

on the department. 

“*Buckley pointed out that his previous 
criticism of leasing of parking lots without 
bids resulted in the DPW’s cancellation of 
contracts and the advertising for bids. 

“"A m of the bids, he said, 
showed the high bids will amount to $70,- 
578.60 annually, whereas the negotiated 
leases on the same lots amounted to $7,020 


per year. 
“*tFrom the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 


‘‘ "THOMAS WORCESTER CHARGED WITH $180,784 
TAX EVASION 


“*Thomas Worcester, 63, president of 
Thomas Worcester, Inc., Boston engineering 
and construction firm, went on trial before 
Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and a jury 
in US. district court yesterday charged with 
evading income taxes totaling $180,784. 

“ ‘Worcester, of Putnam Street, Waltham, 
is charged with evading personal taxes total- 
ing $74,582 for 1950, 1951, and 1952, also taxes 
of $106,202 allegedly owed by his firm for the 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The Government 
alleges he filed false returns understating his 
own and the corporation’s income. 

“Tt is charged that his personal net in- 
come during the 3 years involved totaled 
$263,156 but that he reported only $112,162 
in his returns. 

“Also, that the company’s net income for 
the years 1950 and 1951 amounted to 
$209,114, but that only $48,457 was listed in 
the returns. 

“Assistant U.S. Attorney Norman A. Hub- 
ley, in his opening to the jury, said the 
Government would show that Worcester 
channeled large sums out of the firm and 
into his own hands. He said the funds were 
diverted to two other concerns through fic- 
titious expense charges. 


““TFrom the Boston Herald, Aug. 25, 1960] 


“ “COMPANY MADE PAYMENTS ON BOGUS BILLS, 
TRIAL TOLD 


“*Philip W. Murphy, former comptroller of 
Thomas Worcester, Inc., Boston engineering 
and construction firm, testified in U.S. dis- 
trict court yesterday that the company made 
large payments to another firm on the basis 
of fictitious bills and vouchers. 

“ ‘Asked by Lewald the purpose of the Ross 
Turner concern, Murphy said, “Mr. Worcester 
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needed to have a considerable sum of money 
and the partnership was formed in order to 
bill the Worcester company for services, and 
the Worcester company in turn would make 
checks payable to Ross Turner & Co.” 

“ ‘Murphy, a resident of East Bridgewater, 
was called as a Government witness at the 
trial of Thomas Worcester, head of the engi- 
neering and construction firm, on income tax 
evasion charges. 


“‘*Say $180,784 evaded 


“*Worcester, 63, is charged with evading 
taxes totaling $180,784 by filing false re- 
turns for himself and his firm. Included 
are mal taxes of $74,582 allegedly owed 
for 1950, 1951, and 1952, and $106,202 al- 
legedly owed by Thomas Worcester, Inc., for 
1950 and 1951. Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
dr., is presiding at the jury trial. 

“ ‘Murphy, under questioning by Assistant 
U.S. Attorney George H. Lewald, testified that 
payments totaling $105,240 were made by the 
Worcester company in 1949 to a newly or- 
ganized firm called Ross Turner & Co., which 
had been set up in an office on State Street. 

“*The firm was a partnership whose mem- 
bers comprised Worcester, Murphy and two 
other employees of the Worcester firm. 
Murphy, who worked as comptroller directly 
under Worcester, said the payments were 
made purportedly for engineering services 
rendered to the Worcester company by Ross 
Turner & Co., but that actually no services 
were made. The checks covering the pay- 
ments, said Murphy, were signed by Worces- 
ter and himself. 


“*tFrom the Boston Herald, Aug. 25, 1960] 


‘* “TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR BROCHURE 
JOB SUBLET FOR ABOUT $5,000 

“*(By David Farrell and Wayne Hanley) 

“*The consulting engineering firm which 
was handed a $23,000 contract for preparing 
500 commemorative brochures on the pro- 
posed President Adams Parkway sublet the 
job to a Boston advertising agency, the 
Herald learned last night. 


“*Job turned over to ad agency 


“*J, L. Hayden Associates, which was paid 
$46 a copy for each of the brochures, turned 
the job over to Parsons, Friedmann & Cen- 
tral Advertising Agency, of 69 Newbury 
Street, almost immediately after signing the 
contract with former State Public Works 
Commissioner Anthony DiNatale. 

“‘DiNatale quit his post as head of the 
DPW recently but was commissioner on De- 
cember 8, 1959, when the agreement between 
the State and the Hayden firm was set up. 

“‘Although mystery continued to shroud 
some aspects of the brochure, several devel- 
opments were uncovered by the Herald. 

“ *Here are the known facts in the strange 
case: 

“‘*Commissioner DiNatale and John L. 
Hayden, of Wellesley, who is president of 
J. L. Hayden Associates and two other firms 
which have been paid hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the past year for consulting 
engineering work in a variety of DPW proj- 
ects, including the updating of DPW man- 
uals and publications, signed a contract 
December 8 providing for the parkway 
brochure. 

“Shortly thereafter Hayden or one of his 
representatives called Robert Friedmann, 
treasurer and account executive of the ad- 
vertising agency, and requested the agency 
to go to work immediately on the project. 

“Tt is not clear whether Hayden made the 
call because his secretary reported that he 
had gone on vacation and she didn’t know 
when he would be back when the Herald 
attempted to question him about the 
brochure. 

“*At any rate, the agency contacted Win- 
throp Printing & Offset Co., of 141 West Sec- 
ond Street, South Boston, and asked the firm 
to quote a price on the job. 
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“Tt was explained the job had be done 
as fast as possible even if it involved over- 
time. ‘ 

“*The firm submitted a price somewhere in 
the vicinity of $2,000 and was given the job. 

“ ‘Roy E. Orrall, an executive of the print- 
ing firm, said his company printed the bro- 
chure but referred all questions about it to 
Friedmann. 

“‘Raymond E. Parsons, of South Wey- 
mouth, president of the advertising agency, 
said he was not familiar with all of the 
details of the brochure. 


‘About $5,000 


“ *He did say the total value of the job was 
“about $5,000” and this included the print- 
ing of the brochures as well as the creative 
work the agency put into the preparation of 
the original copy. 

“*Parsons indicated he thought his agency 
was given the job because the firm had con- 
siderable experience in producing historical 
material. The famous folder on Boston’s 
Freedom Trail, was considered an outstand- 
ing guide on the city’s historic sites, was 
prepared by his agency. 

“* “T can say that we were entirely ethical,” 
Parsons said. ‘‘We prepared the brochure at 
a price customary for such work. It was 
within the normal price range that any 
agency would have charged.” 

“ ‘Parsons indicated that the total cost for 
the agency and printing company’s efforts 
did not exceed $5,000. 


“ «Several mysteries 


“Several mysteries still remain in the 
strange case of the parkway brochure: 

“1, Why did the Furcola administration 
pay Hayden Associates $23,000 for a job that 
apparently was worth considerably less? 

“*2. Why the tremendous Christmas rush 
to complete the job ‘“‘as fast as possible,” even 
if it meant overtime? The brochure was not 
released to the press until last Friday, August 
19—some 8 months after it was completed. 

“*3. Why do DPW records show that the 
work on the brochure was done between 
January 11, 1960, and February 3, 1960, 
when it now has been established that the 
work was jammed through in December 
1959? 

“*4. Why was a professional engineering 
firm that was busy with a multitude of other 
Department of Public Works contracts 
chosen to do a brochure that was primarily 
a historic and scenic guide that was more 
properly the work of an advertising agency? 


“(From the Washington News, Aug. 23, 
1960] 


“ “HIGHWAY CHARGES FLY ON HILL 


“ ‘Representative GorpoN H. SCHERER, Re- 
publican of Ohio, today charged a Demo- 
cratic-controlled investigation committee is 
deliberately covering up a Massachusetts 
road-building scandal which is “the grand- 
daddy of them all.” 

“ ‘Representative SCHERER, ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Highway Investi- 
gating Committee, said the roadbuilding 
skullduggery being investigated by the com- 
mittee “looks like peanuts’ compared with 
the Massachusetts situation. 

“ ‘He flatly accused Committee Chairman 
Joun A. BLatniK, Democrat of Minnesota, of 
arbitrarily deciding to stop “all further hear- 
ings because the Massachusetts scandals had 
to be kept under cover until after the elec- 
tion.” 

“*“He’s a liar,” Representative BLaTNrk 
retorted. “We've been in touch with the 
Massachusetts situation all the time. There's 
no change in tune.’ ’ 

“I do not know if the ‘political considera- 
tion,’ referred to by the Chair, means that 
to expose this Massachusetts matter prior to 
election would be embarrassing to some 
Democratic politicians in the Bay State who 
are offering their credentials to the voters 
this fall. Nor do I know if exposure would 
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prove to be a Teapot Dome or another Hoffa- 


Beck episode. But I find this forbearance is 
a remarkable thing under the circumstances 
and, I fear, it will serve no worthy cause 
other than to obscure the true facts which 
the public ought to know and to undermine 
public confidence in the objective of an im- 
portant committee of Congress. According- 
ly, I urge our subcommittee to move into 
Massachusetts forthwith and prepare this 
hearing as soon as possible, letting the chips 
fall where they may. This alleged scandal 
has been known since January and further 
delay cannot be justified on any ground oth- 
er than narrow political expediency. 


“OTHER UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


“There are also other areas of our highway 
program which I have long urged in vain 
that our subcommittee investigate and in- 
form the Congress. These areas raise the 
questions of whether congressional policies 
are sound and are being administered prop- 
erly by both Federal and State officials. It 
may be that these matters are not as 
glamorous as exposing corruption and lay- 
ing hold of some scandals whose perfidy is 
rightly aired before the bar of public scru- 
tiny, but they are nonetheless important. 
Without being exhaustive, the following list 
of objectives ought to engage the attention 
of our forum: 

“1. The reevaluation of the provisions for 
extending the Interstate System beyond 
40,000 miles; and, if this policy is sound, 
establishment of a standard to determine 
when and where such extension shall be 
made. 

“2. A reevaluation of the decision that the 
system shall serve both local needs and 
through traffic as well, together with some 
clarification of the Policy vis-a-vis the lo- 
cation of interchanges. 

“3. A review and clarification of the pol- 
icy regarding design standards relating to 
the use of multiple-lane highways as op- 
posed to two-lane highways and design 
standards of interchanges. 

“4, Review and clarification of the policy 
regarding construction of the Interstate 
System between population centers, and con- 
necting links into population centers. 

“5. Review and clarification of the poli- 
cies regarding route locations as such deci- 
sions are related to the economic impact of 
the highways on the affected community. 

“6. Review and clarification of the policies 
relating to promotion of an integrated high- 
way system and their implementation in 
the system’s projects to date. 

“7, Reevaluation of the present policies re- 
lating to highway bridges over navigable 
waters with the view to developing different 
but adequate standards for bridge construc- 
tion under the Federal Bridge Act. 

“8. Reevaluation: of the policy providing 
for payment of the costs of relocation of 
utilities on highway right-of-way onto 
highway construction. 

“9. Clarifications of reasons for the wide 
variation between the cost estimate of 1955, 
upon which the 1956 act was based, and the 
revised cost estimate submitted to Congress 
in 1958. 

“10. Investigation of the extent to which 
defense needs become the determining factor 
in route location and mileage. 

“Mr. Speaker, this entire highway program 
will be up for reappraisal by the Congress 
early in the next year. Unless some of these 
areas indicated above are explored, there 
simply will not be any record of facts and 
evidence which can form a solid foundation 
for the Congress to legislate upon or to base 
an informed examination of the present laws. 
If the new Congress is to raise some $13 
billion in new revenue to help this Interstate 
System out of its financial dilemma, such 
inquiries as I have suggested must be 
answered. I would feel that I have failed to 
Protect the best interests of all Americans, 
including my own constituents in the First 
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District of Iowa, if I did not take this last 
opportunity in the waning days of this Con- 
gress to renew my demands, voiced on the 
fioor of the House on May 26, 1960 (see Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 106, pt. 9, pp. 11322- 
11325) and often in committee hearings, that 
these areas be timely explored. I sincerely 
hope that this can and will be done and that 
when the new Congress returns in January, 
we can have the benefit of such investiga- 
tions.” 

Mr. BLatTNrIK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman’s complaint 
on the membership of the committee is not 
quite clear to me, although it may be very 
valid. I would point out to the gentleman 
that the ratio on many committees is 12 to 
6. If I recall correctly there are quite a few 
committees in the House where the ratio is 
2 to 1. The gentleman made reference to 
the political aspects of the Highway Com- 
mittee but did not give any substantiation 
of it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I mentioned it. 

Mr. BuatnrK. What political situation 
does the gentleman make reference to? He 
does not name anybody. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. There are several in- 
stances of record, but I must confess I did 
not come prepared to argue this particular 
point. There are members on the gentle- 
man’s side and some on my side who I am 
sure agree with me on this point. 

I should point out that the gentleman 
interrogating me is chairman of the com- 
mittee of which I speak. I would remind 
him that the division of the committee 
membership is not 12 and 6, but is 13 and 6. 
This is completely out of proportion, and I 
cite to the gentleman the record that has 
been made by this Congress. I refer the 
gentleman to two important committees, 
the Labor Rackets Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. They are pretty 
well balanced. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I made myself clear. The 
gentleman may have a valid point and I do 
not dispute his position, when he says that 
there ought to be a closer division on this 
committee than 2 to 1. Certainly that 
is true of committees in some instances, and 
of subcommittees, but I again direct my 
question: what is political about the sub- 
committee? I must confess I feel a refer- 
ence is being made to me as chairman of 
that committee last year, and I do not recall 
any charge being made that it was political. 
Will the gentleman state for the record 
something definite? 

Mi. SCHWENGEL. I will be glad to cite the 
record of our own committee where I think 
the chairman himself had some comments 
about certain people playing politics. He 
may have been right. His accusation, of 
course, was made about people across the 
aisle. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The chairman can speak for 
himself, and I will at a later time, but I am 
addressing myself to the gentleman at this 
time. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am referring to the 
record. 

Mr. BLATNIK. What is the gentleman's 
basis for the complaint that the gentleman 
makes about the committee being political? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I mentioned one charge 
about politics that was made, or at least 
suggested by the chairman. We find that 
in the committee report. I have not the 
record before me so I cannot give the gentle- 
man the exact date and page of the report. 
That statement was made in which the chair- 
man. at least inferred that there was politics 
on our side. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It is the gentleman who says 
there was politics. I do not remember saying 
so. But let the record show what politics 
this committee was playing. Tell us of our 
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own experience-any instance that would lead 
the gentleman to believe that politics was 
being played? That is a rather serious 
charge. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We have very few repre- 
sentatives or employees on the committee 
studying these irregularities in connection 
with construction in various States. I have 
a feeling that maybe for political reasons you 
have not completed the studies and reports 
and investigations that ought to be made in 
some of the areas into which we have gone. 
I feel that we have not made as much prog- 
ress as we should have. I recall one instance 
in the State of Florida where the newspapers 
have exposed the activities of a member of 
the highway commission down there. If a 
half or a third of those charges are true 
there is more money involved and more cor- 
ruption involved and more disregard of the 
public interest in the activities of this one 
man than has been characteristic or true of 
all the investigations we have made so far. 
It can be said that due to the fact this man 
is a political appointee maybe it is because 
of politics that we have not made any more 
progress. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Why does the gentleman say 
a second time that maybe it is because of 
politics? It is or it is not. The gentleman 
stated the committee was political minded. 
I am asking in all fairness that the story be 
tatd. Now, will the gentleman indicate in- 
stances that can be substantiated? His is 
a serious charge and a serious reflection on 
the committee, and I want a statement rather 
than innuendoes. What has the committee 
done that the gentleman should tell me in 
the well of the House and in the official 
record of this body that the committee was 
politically motivated or politically bent? 
The gentleman complains only that the ratio 
of membership was not satisfactory. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I do, and it was mo- 
tivated by politics. 

Mr. BLATNIK. One illustration quoting 
what I said is not sufficient. Give me an 
example. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The Republicans had no 
chance to sit down with the majority Mem- 
bers and discuss any place the procedures 
and methods we were going to use in this 
investigation. We had no voice in selecting 
the employees of the committee. They were 
all selected by the majority. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The majority always selects 
committee employees. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to remind 
the gentleman that this has not been true 
in the case of many other investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It is true of our parent com- 
mittee, the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am speaking now of the 
special investigating committees that have 
been created by the Congress since the 80th 
Congress. 

I placed in the RrEcorp a report of a study 
that I made on this question sometime last 
year. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Will the gentleman give us 
one instance in which the committee played 
politics? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, I said that you cer- 
tainly did not recognize the Republicans 
when you went to set up the procedures on 
how you were going to proceed. We were 
not counseled on what States we were going 
into or what areas we were going into. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Let the Recorp show that 
the committee never moves until an execu- 
tive session is held and a full review made 
of the case and only at that point is the de- 
cision made by the members in executive 
session whether or not they feel that the 
findings warrant a public hearing. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I recall in one instance I 
read in the newspapers we were going into 
a certain State before the executive commit- 
tee had any hearings; at least, I was not 
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notified of any executive committee meet- 
ing to be held on Florida, for instance. I 
read about that in the newspapers. I was 
not counseled. I did not know until I re- 
ceived a letter from a staff member, or pos- 
sibly it was from the chairman himself just 
when we were going to have it. 

Mr. BLaTNIK. I received no complaint from 
the ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee. Now, if you have complaints about 
not being consulted, bring them to him first 
and do not take the time and the expense 
of the House to air a complaint. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The minority leader is not 
here, but I think he can speak for himself. 
I have a feeling that he agrees substantially 
with what I have said and done and the 
statements I have made in regard to this. 
It is impossible for him because of weather 
conditions to be here today. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Will you give us one example 
of where the committee played politics or 
give us an indication, even a slight one, of 
any time where there was any politics played 
by the subcommittee? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We have not proceeded 
with any hearings in the States where we 
started. 

Mr. BLaTNIK. In what State? 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Well, we have not, ac- 
cording to your own statement. We post- 
poned the hearings in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Buatnix. We did not postpone Okla- 
homa. We completed the Oklahoma case. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The REcorp does not show 
that, and I do not understand that to be the 
case. I uncerstood we were going to come 
back, and the Governor of Oklahoma said 
he would come back. 

Mr. BLaTNIK. He stayed here all the time. 
He was never recalled. If it was necessary 
for him to appear, of course, he would have. 
Of course, all that occurred before he ever 
became Governor of Oklahoma, anyway. I 
am puzzled by the gentleman’s observations. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, I am puzzled, too. 

Mr. Buatnrk. And I am puzzled by these 
peripheral statements and arguments that 
are being made by the gentleman. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. There is reason to believe 
that the public does not have and probably 
will not continue to have the type of confi- 
dence they ought to have in our committee. 

Mr. Biarnrx. They will never have confi- 
dence in view of the irresponsible statements 
made here. No evidence has ever been 
brought or no illustrations have been 
brought to the attention of the House Mem- 
bers to justify those arguments. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I suppose the gentleman 
will take issue with any statement I make 
in that regard. 

Mr. Biatntk. I do not, but I just want 
the Recorp to show and I am pressing the 
gentleman to give me one example where 
politics was played. There may be other 
reasons, but you are saying politics were 
played. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. I think because we have 
not moved as fast as we should in certain 
directions. 

Mr. Buatnrk. How many committes have 
moved as fast as they should? But is that 
political? 

Mr, ScrHwence.. Well, I interpret it as 
such in this case. 

Mr. Bratnrx. And that is the only illus- 
tration the gentleman has to submit to 
substantiate his charges of political inter- 
ference. 


—__— 


[From the Atlantic Magazine, March 1961] 
Dirty Money In Boston 
THE CASE 
(By Charles L. Whipple) 

(It has been said that the city of Boston 
is so corrupt that it is no longer aware of its 
own corruption. Deals have been made ever 
since the were added to the original 
brick statehouse under Governor McCall in 
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1916. The taxpayer himself has wearily 
shrugged his shoulders with the thought 
that nothing can be done about graft. But 
in August of 1960 an inquiry, which had 
been 3 years in starting, suddenly broke into 
the open when it came under the jurisdiction 
of Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., of the 
US. District Court of Massachusetts. 
Charles L. Whipple, who covered the case 
for the Boston Globe, has examined some 
40 volumes of testimony resulting in the 
conviction and sentencing for income tax 
evasion of Thomas Worcester, a well-known 
Boston consulting engineer, whose firm had 
been involved in the building of Massachu- 
setts highways. The pattern of corruption 
as revealed by this inquiry and confirmed by 
the opinion of the judge is too corroding to 
be accepted in silence. In how many other 
American cities has this pattern been 
duplicated?) 

En route to pick up the payoff money 
one day in 1950, Frank Norton’s car passed 
Faneuil Hall, where the Boston Tea Party 
had begun, and swung into Merchants Row. 
It stopped just short of State Street, the 
city’s financial nerve center, and Norton 
waited. A man opened the door and climbed 
into the back seat with Norton, taking with 
him a brown paper package. It measured 
8 by 11 inches, was 3 or 4 inches thick, and 
contained $5,000 in cash, in denominations 
of $20 and under; and the man was later 
able to swear under oath that he had never 
seen the money and that, indeed, it might 
have been Confederate currency. 

In a minute or so, the man got out of the 
car without the package, and Frank Norton 
was driven around the corner and up State 
Street past the old statehouse. Norton’s 
pickup of the payoff money was one of many 
such cash deliveries. Others may have been 
made to his suite at a hotel next to the 
statehouse. The bribes took various forms. 
In all, they totaled $275,000, or exactly 10 
percent of the $2,750,000 in highway con- 
tracts that Norton obtained over 3 years for 
the engineering firm of Thomas Worcester, 
Inc., from the State department of public 
works and other public bodies. 

To whom did the bagman’s money go? 
Little of the cash, apparently, remained 
with Norton or his family. Rather, there is 
evidence, in a recent revealing case before 
Federal District Court Judge Charles E. Wy- 
zanski, Jr., of a statewide network of cor- 
ruption involving high public officials of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and mem- 
bers of the great and general court (as the 
State legislature is called), and for which 
the banks, insurance firms, the press, the 
bar, and members of the judiciary itself 
must bear a share of the blame. 

For the first time, and after years of ru- 
mor, this pattern of corruption has been dis- 
closed under sworn testimony in the case 
of United States v. Thomas Worcester. It 
shows not only bribery but politicians loafing 
on the payroll, not only crooked accounting 
but a deliberate sabotage of the two-party 
system: a bipartisan payoff of legislators 
with jobs and money, the latter coming, at 
least in part, from shared commissions on 
contractors’ performance bonds. And it even 
shows that the judiciary itself is not im- 
mune to temptation. Some elements of the 
pattern may be age old, but its extent is 
new. 

The hearings turned the spotlight of pub- 
licity and judicial inquiry on the State’s 
most powerful official, who is not charged 
with any crime and who has denied, under 
oath, any wrongdoing. The official is Wil- 
liam F. Callahan, former State public works 
commissioner and now chairman of the 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. For the 
department of public works, a decade ago, 
he supervised the construction of Route 128, 
the circumferential highway around Great- 
er Boston which has attracted a billion-dol- 
lar electronics industry. For the authority 
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he built the $239 million toll road from New 
York State to Newton, a suburb of the capi- 
tal, and he now seeks $175 million more to 
extend the toll road into Boston. 

Thomas Worcester was the engineering 
contractor who designed all of the first stage 
of Route 128—an 18-mile stretch of super- 
highway between Route 9 and Lynnfield. 
His work on it included designs for 44 
bridges, one of which took first prize in a 
national competition for the most beautiful 
bridge in its class. During World War II, 
he had done more than $100 million worth 
of work for the Army and Navy. Now 64, 
Worcester, a graduate of Harvard, is well 
placed socially and the owner of a lovely 
home in Waltham. His firm, successor of one 
founded by his father, enjoyed a national 
reputation for quality. 

How, then, did he become entangled in 
bribery? Frank Norton dangled before him 
the prospect of juicy State contracts. Nor- 
ton was a smooth talker, with mysterious 
business in Canada and Mexico. Worcester 
swore that Norton, in 1948, said he was “cer- 
tain he could get the jobs for me because he 
knew Callahan.” Competitive bidding is not 
required on contracts with consulting en- 
gineers. 

Once Norton moved into Worcester’s firm, 
with cards printed that described him as as- 
sistant to the president, Worcester was hope- 
lessly trapped. He was soon aware that be- 
sides paying Norton’s salary and signing an 
agreement to pay him 10 percent of the 
amount of all public contracts that Norton 
obtained, he had to get cash in large 
amounts and small denominations to Norton. 
Worcester bothered little with financial mat- 
ters, but he and his comptroller accom- 
plished the transfer of money by cashing 
checks based on fraudulent vouchers, in- 
voices, payroll entries, and even salary pay- 
ments to themselves. 

All these items were charged off to business 
expenses in Worcester’s income tax returns, 
and this is what ultimately brought him into 
court, although in the case of two subsid- 
iary firms set up to siphon off the cash, 
Worcester and his comptroller paid them- 
selves extra salary in order to pay taxes on 
the part of their “salary” that had gone to 
Norton. 

The close-mouthed Norton apparently 
never divulged to anyone in the firm where 
the cash went, saying only that it was for 
necessary expenses and “went in and out.” 
He always promised an accounting. It never 
came, and according to one witness the en- 
trapped contractor declared, “It’s got to be 
stopped if we’re going to keep business go- 
ing * * *. It’s almost impossible to do busi- 
ness today without somebody looking for 
something,” and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Primarily an engineer, Worcester was not 
required to file a performance bond on each 
State contract. General contractors, engaged 
in actual construction, must do so. Such 
bonds are purchased from insurance com- 
panies, which charge a normal fee of 1 per- 
cent of the contract amount. The agent or 
broker selling the bond to the contractor is 
paid a commission, determined by bargain- 
ing with the insurance company, which 
ranges between 20 and 35 percent of the 
premium. Not until late in the Worcester 
case did it become apparent to what use 
these commissions could be put. 

Worcester was a small fish in a big aquar- 
ium. As part of a highway program that has 
remade the Nation’s roadmaps, the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature alone has authorized 
$1,036 million since 1948 for highway con- 
struction, with $683 million of it financed by 
borrowing. In the last 5 years alone, the 
State has received more than $243.5 million 
in Federal highway aid. Other States have 
done similarly, until the weary taxpayer, 
grateful for being able to go places faster, 
has begun to wonder what he can do about 
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the mounting costs and whether, in fact, 
they are entirely legitimate. 

Worcester was indicted March 13, 1957, for 
income tax evasion. Not until 3 years and 
5 months later did his trial begin. His 
defense was that the payments to Norton 
were business expenses. He was convicted 
by a jury after a 13-day trial. Then Judge 
Wyzanski, on September 9, 1960, offered to 
place him on probation, suspending an 18- 
month prison sentence, if he testified with 
candor before various bodies on request, in- 
cluding the grand jury. Worcester appeared 
there September 28, and also permitted U.S. 
Attorney Elliot L. Richardson to examine 
him under oath on October 4. 

Richardson then filed a motion that 
Worcester’s probation be revoked because he 
had not been sufficiently candid. Worces- 
ter’s counsel opposed the motion, and in 
an effort to ascertain the truth, Judge Wy- 
zanski made Worcester’s grand jury testi- 
mony public on October 27. The testimony 
named Callahan, and the fat was in the 
fire. The subsequent hearings, known as 
revocation proceedings, are Unusual in ju- 
risprudence but by no means without prece- 
dent. 

Central to the Worcester hearings was 
whether this relatively small contractor, con- 
victed of evading $180,000 in taxes, told the 
truth when he later testified that when Nor- 
ton was hospitalized for a heart attack in 
the fall of 1949, Worcester delivered a pack- 
age of cash to Norton’s wife and she put it in 
the overcoat pocket of a man who was sit- 
ting in the next room, but whom she would 
not allow him to see. This man, Worces- 
ter swore she told him, was Callahan. 

Both Callahan and Mrs. Norton made out- 
of-court denials to the press. It became 
necessary, then, to request their testimony. 
Judge Wyzanski telegraphed them invita- 
tions to appear, but both baiked. Mrs. Nor- 
ton telegraphed the judge: “Thank you for 
your kind consideration, but I feel I can add 
nothing to what I have already said.” A 
message from Callahan's secretary stated: 
“Your telegram of November 14 read. Mr. 
Callahan does not care to accept the in- 
vitation.”’ 

Subpenas were then issued for both. 
Callahan was persuaded by his advisers to 
engage a lawyer best known locally for his 
unsuccessful defense of the Brink’s bandits, 
who had perpetrated the Nation's largest 
cash holdup. Through him, Callahan fought 
&@ monumental battle both in and out of 
court, including two trips in vain to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, to hamstring the proceed- 
ings. Then, after Mrs. Norton had sworn 
emphatically she could not remember any 
such episode involving Callahan's pocket, 
Callahan himself denied the charge with the 
emphatic word, “Never!’’ 

Judge Wyzanski; in an opinion that has 
rocked Boston, found Worcester’s testimony 
candid, credible, complete. He accused Mrs. 
Norton of direct falsehoods and inexplicable 
failures to remember. Worcester was, he 
said, ‘‘a most reluctant source of infamous 
information about others,” and he has 
“completely persuaded me of his decency.” 
Callahan’s denial “is unconvincing * * * , 
No one who reads in full Callahan’s testi- 
mony, first before the petit jury and then 
in these revocation proceedings, would care 
to stake much on Callahan’s oath * * *, I 
unhesitatingly stamp Callahan as an un- 
trustworthy witness. And I accept Worces- 
ter’s story of the episode at Mrs. Norton’s 
home.” 

Wyzanski agreed with another category of 
Worcester’s accusations. Worcester had 
identified, the judge said, “former members 
of the State legislature, a former candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Governor, 
and a Member of Congress as recipients of 
what may, with some euphemism, be called 
the Worcester bounty.” 
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Such matters—and they were but a small 
part of a mammoth out-of-court campaign 
in Callahan’s behalf-—-bothered the judge not 
at all. He referred in his opinion to another 
element of the pattern of corruption: no 
man now alive was apparently allowed, nor 
indeed, did he at all desire, to see any more 
than one small link in the long and hidden 
chain. And certainly this applied to 
Worcester. 

“The tendency of an otherwise decent 
man, like Worcester, when he gets into a 
sordid racket of extortion, bribery, and cor- 
ruption is, as much as possible, to look the 
other way as his hand stretches forth to 
disburse a bounty,” said Judge Wyzanski. 
“Except for the episode in Mrs. Norton's 
home, Worcester did not know in that kind 
of detail, with that kind of accuracy of ob- 
servation required of a witness before he can 
effectively testify. He did not want that 
kind of knowledge. He never had it. He 
cannot legitimately invent it. And even if, 
with a battery of detectives and investi- 
gators, he had tried to discover the facts, 
he would have had as much difficulty as the 
district attorney has had in this case.” 

One man alone, in the case of the Worces- 
ter bounty, saw more than one link in the 
ehain of corruption. He was Frank Norton, 
the bagman, who brought in the State con- 
tracts to Worcester and delivered the cash. 
On December 30, 1951, worried about a Fed- 
eral tax probe of Worcester, he had called on 
Judge Charles E. Flynn, the lawyer whom 
he had had the Worcester firm hire for the 
case. He asked Flynn for a very good-sized 
drink. 

“Before he quaffed it,’’ Judge Flynn testi- 
fied, “he asked me if I thought I could spare 
it and I thought it was a very good-sized 
one. And I said ‘Yes,’ and he said, ‘Will you 
get me another and make me a decent-sized 
one.” Flynn poured a stiff one in an old- 
fashioned glass; Norton downed it and said, 
“IT feel better.” Flynn had a party for his 
children in progress, and Norton, taking his 
leave after a few minutes, asked how the 
tax case was going. “I said, ‘It’s going very 
badly,’’’ Judge Flynn recalled. “He says, 
‘For who?’ I says, ‘You know for who. it’s 
going badly for the Worcester Co., and for 


you.’ He says, ‘For me?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ I 
said, “They're breathing right down your 
neck.’ He said, ‘Is that so?’ And he said, 


as he went out the door, ‘Well, I'll take care 
of that.’” 

Two days later, on New Year’s Day, 1952, 
as he sat hunched over the dining room 
table, where he was working on his income 
tax return, Francis C. Norton died of a heart 
attack. As one witness put it to Norton's 
widow months later, when the tax sleuths 
were even hotter on the trail of the missing 
money, “Dead men can’t testify.” 

Frank Norton had had a stroke in October 
1949. There is evidence to suggest that it 
may have been brought on by worry over 
the possibility of the Federal tax probe, 
Worcester’s first general counsel, unable to 
stomach the bribery plan, had resigned. 
The daughter of a police chief had been fired 
by Worcester’s comptroller, Philip W. Mur- 
phy, on suspicion of “blabbing”’ to an audi- 
tor about the cash going to Norton. The 
girl told her father, and he has testified 
that he told Callahan’s brother-in-law, John 
Murphy, that he would go to the Internal 
Revenue Service unless he got satisfaction. 
The police chief never did so, though he says 
he let Murphy see him talking to tax agents. 
He said that instead, from the chief’s own 
home, John Murphy phoned Callahan in 
Greenfield and the matter was settled by 
giving the girl a letter of recommendation, 
plus full pay till her coming marriage. 
Callahan could not remember the call, 
though he said he was in Greenfield. John 
Murphy remembered it, but insisted that the 
chief’s daughter and her job were never 
mentioned, and said that he merely inquired 
what kind of firm the Worcester Co. was. 
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In July of 1951, however, things got hot. 
A tax agent was investigating the tax eva- 
sions of Internal Revenue Collector Denis 
Delaney, who was later convicted, and 
Worcester had done some contracting work 
for the ‘owner of a building which the In- 
ternal Revenue Service was to occupy. 
When the agent went to the Worcester plant 
and asked to see the books, Philip Murphy 
turned white and aimost fainted. In aimost 
no time, Philip Murphy testified, he and 
Norton were burning Murphy’s little black 
book recording the cash payments to the 
bagman, 

Yet it seems possible, and despite Judge 
Flynn’s testimony about the agents’ breath- 
ing down Norton’s neck, that the tax probe 
did not become really serious until late fall 
of 1952. The near-fatal collapse of a heavy 
overpass section in Sullivan Square, Charles- 
town, had led to discovery by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston that Philip Murphy 
and Worcester had endorsed to contractor M. 
DeMatteo two checks totaling $60,000 from 
the State which had been previously assigned 
to pay off indebtedness to the. bank. 
Worcester testified that DeMatteo, to get the 
money, had threatened to cause trouble for 
the Dever campaign. From here on, the tax 
agents really moved in. But Norton was no 
longer alive to tell his story. 

From the 40-odd volumes of the Worces- 
ter case transcript, there is much that can 
be gleaned, though the task is complicated 
by Philip Murphy’s recent admission of 
perjury and the fact that perjury charges 
against other witnesses are being weighed 
as this is written. 

The pattern in the evidence on which 
Judge Wyzanski based his finding shows the 
familiar payment of political campaign con- 
tributions, of the sort Worcester meant in 
his testimony about his gifts to the late 
Gov. Paul A. Dever when he ran for reelec- 
tion unsuccessfully against the then Repre- 
sentative Christian A. Herter in 1952: “Of 
course, the thing always has been to try to 
play both ends against the middle, if you 
could—-contribute to both sides—but Mr. 
Dever, of course, had the strong argument 
that we had received all this work and there 
was more in the offing. He was dangling 
something quite attractive.” 

The pattern also shows both political 
parties loading up the payroll with politi- 
cians, some of whom did not even bother 
to pick up their paychecks but had them 
mailed. Ex-Mayor C. Gerald Lucey of Brock- 
ton, then a State representative, told how 
the then Republican chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee sent him to the 
Worcester firm, because he knew I was not 
representing any company there and he 
thought I should become associated * * *. 
He was a fine, honorable gentleman, even 
though he was a Republican. One lawyer, 
Henry M. Santosuosso, was paid $11,000 in 
10 months for nonexistent legal consulta- 
tions, and when the tax agents caught up 
with him, he hurriedly phoned the firm’s 
counsel, whom he had never seen, and asked 
what jobs the company had worked on so 
he could have something to hang my hat on. 
Another, ex-State Senator Edward M. Rowe, 
at Norton’s suggestion was paid $20,000, most 
of it in a year for which he filed no Federal 
tax return, because, as one witness said Nor- 
ton put it, “The Democrats wanted Rowe to 
run (for Governor) in the Republican pri- 
mary in order to create a division in the 
Republican Party.” 

According to his testimony, Vincent J. 
Shanley, then a Boston city councilor, 
seemed a most deserving case to Governor 
Dever, for he had eight children and needed 
money. Worcester paid him $50 a week for 
77 weeks, for doing nothing. On the payroll 
of both Worcester and the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads was Constantine J. D’Amato, 
now an engineering contractor in his own 
right. He was recently charged, during a 
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probe of the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion (one of the few sincere legislative probes 
of corruption in Massachusetts), with having 
been paid for swimming pool designs which 
he had traced from someone else’s work. 

Yet the phony jobs were but a small part of 
the story. They paid only a score or so of 
legislators and political hangers-on. But if— 
and there is now no legal evidence to prove 
it was done—the same practice was followed 
by enough other contractors and subcon- 
tractors, it would not have required too 
many of them to “employ” in this fashion 
a majority of the 280 members of the State 
senate and house of representatives. 

Only the naive would consider this the 
sole approach to influencing legislation on, 
say, a State highway bond issue, and, sure 
enough, the testimony in the Worcester case 
dredged up what could be other ways and 
means. There was, for example, the matter 
of contractors’ performance bonds. The 
commissions paid to insurance brokers han- 
dling them are lucrative. It has been esti- 
mated that in 2 years these brokers’ com- 
missions on bonds for contractors dealing 
with the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 
totaled almost $300,000 in what indirectly 
Was taxpayers’ money. 

Hence, ears pricked up when the subject 
entered the Worcester case testimony. A 
name running through much of it was that 
of Percy G. Cliff, a Boston insurance man 
and close friend of both Callahan’s and 
Frank Norton’s. Cliff has been ill with a 
heart condition, but with authorization from 
his doctor and lawyer, the court held an 
unusual, 45-minute session in his Winchester 
home. There the insurance broker testified 
that he had handled performance bonds for 
contractors doing business with the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike Authority. Cliff admitted 
he had been associated since 1953 with John 
M. (“Mom”) Shea, Callahan's personnel 
Manager and job dispenser. But on the 
advice of Cliff’s physician, Judge Wyzanski 
ended the session abruptly, without getting 
an answer to his question whether Shea had 
been Cliff’s partner, or * * * your coventurer, 
or * * * was a friend who shared in certain 
of your financial transactions. 

With Callahan on the stand a week later, 
the matter came up again. Callahan testi- 
fied that his nephew, Francis R. Murphy, Jr., 
had been associated with Cliff in business. 
The witness replied, over his counsel’s roar- 
ing objection, that Shea handled job re- 
quests from legislators, both Democrats and 
Republicans. Next, Callahan testified he had 
heard that Shea, after losing the State DPW 
job in a change of regime in 1953, worked 
together as an insurance broker with Cliff. 
Soon Callahan was admitting that Shea re- 
ceived a share of the commissions on turn- 
pike performance bonds, but he didn’t know 
what size share, nor did he know whether 
Shea transferred half or more of his com- 
missions to cash. 

“Has it come to your attention, Mr. Calla- 
han,” asked U.S. Attorney Richardson, “that 
members of the legislature did receive shares 
of the commissions on the turnpike per- 
formance bonds?” 

“Well,” said Callahan, “if a legislator has 
an insurance broker's license, he abso- 
lutely has the right to share in perform- 
ance bonds.” In a moment he was admit- 
ting, “Yes, it has come to my attention,” 
and he also testified that legislators had 
received a share of the commissions paid 
to Cliff. The judge barred, because “it may 
have an interest but not relevance,” a re- 
quest for the names of the legislators. 
Richardson implied, in asking a question, 
that Cliff's share in all of the turnpike per- 
formance bond commissions had been 60 
percent. If it was, Cliff would have received 
$175,000. 

_ At any rate, another part of the pattern 
now seemed clear enough. There are 54 
insurance brokers in the legislature, and 
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I do not mean to imply that any of these 
shared commissions with Cliff, Shea, or Cal- 
lahan’s nephew. But the conclusion seems 
imescapable that some legislators who voted 
for the turnpike authority and its huge 
bond issue were involved with at least one 
of these men, and it was naturally to their 
advantage to support the legislative pro- 
posals of a person or persons who would 
see to it that they received their share of 
the commission. 

Then there were other disclosures. Calla- 
han denied it, but documentary and other 
evidence indicated that he discussed State 
contracts with Norton even in Florida. 
Callahan admitted that his son-in-law, John 
J. Kelly, Jr., is an officer of Highway Traffic 
Engineers, Inc. Other testimony showed 
that half the stock of this firm, headed by 
Callahan’s long-time associate, former Met- 


‘ropolitan District Commissioner Edgar F. 


Copell, is owned by the same Kelly; that 
$0 percent of the firm’s work is done for 
the turnpike authority; and that the com- 
pany had not only hired Worcester’s former 
comptroller, confessed perjurer Philip W. 
Murphy, but had given him a $50-a-week pay 
raise last October. 

Callahan admitted more: that he pur- 
chased for $1 an option to buy the stock 
of the Bay State Dredging Co. (a firm which 
hired Norton’s son, Larry, after the latter 
left Thomas Worcester, Inc.) and sold the 
option for $70,000 to contractor Lou Perini, 
owner of the Milwaukee Braves baseball 
team. Though Callahan had denied at 
Worcester’s trial that he was ever inter- 
viewed by an Internal Revenue agent in 
connection with the case, he now testi- 
fied that he has in fact been investigated 
by the tax men for 3 years or more, and 
complained, “If ever a man has been ha- 
rassed in the last 18 months, I have been.” 
Callahan was asked how much his net worth 
had increased since 1949. He said the in- 
crease was normal and not much. But no 
figure of any kind was ever forthcoming. 

Also, throughout the hearings there ran a 
thread that involved lawyers and judges and 
Officials dealing in land damage and other 
cases; a firm called Public Relations, Inc., 
which, recommended by Governor Dever, re- 
ceived $29,000 from Worcester for doing 
nothing except standing by and whose presi- 
dent, William A. Beale, was under hyperten- 
sive drugs that affect my memory very 
much; a section of the press ever ready to 
print the worst about Wyzanski and the best 
about Callahan; and a network of gossip 
and espionage that defies description. 

There was, for example, Judge James M. 
Langan, special justice of the Middleboro 
district court, who showed up as counsel for 
Mary P. Norton, widow of the alleged bag- 
man. Langan was barred as her counsel 
under a law preventing a judge from repre- 
senting a witness in a criminal proceeding, 
and was later put on the stand himself. 
Langan had been counsel only last fall for 
a State senate committee probe of the DPW 
that resulted in a whitewash. Now, in short 
order, he was testifying that Cliff had recom- 
mended him to Mrs. Norton, that he handled 
two land-taking cases for the turnpike au- 
thority, and that he was paid $5,000 for two 
cases that Highway Traffic Engineers gave 
him. 

There has always been some mystery as 
to why it took more than 3 years after 
Worcester was indicted, on March 13, 1957, 
for his case to be brought to trial. It had 
been assigned to Federal District Judge Wil- 
liam T. McCarthy, but had not been tried 
when he retired last June. He had said that 
if there were bribery involved, it should be 
called to the attention of the State attorney 
general right off the bat. 

Langan was asked, at the posttrial hear- 
ings, about his having been a trustee in the 
1955 reorganization of the Gil Wyner Co., 
once the State’s leading contracting firm. 
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It then developed that as trustee he filed 
a $50,000 bond from Aetna, Cliff’s insurance 
company, as did the other two trustees, and 
all three of them had been named by Judge 
McCarthy. The broker’s commission for all 
three bonds was paid not to Cliff but to one 
Harry Toner, whose offices are at 10 Post Of- 
fice Square. Toner, though not identified 
as such in court, is Judge McCarthy’s son- 
in-law. The other two trustees were Joseph 
Gottlieb, assistant US. attorney when Judge 
McCarthy was U.S. attorney, and Timothy 
J. Driscoll, who is a close associate of Calla- 
han and who attended most of the Worcester 
hearings. Judge Langan could not remember 
who had suggested Toner for the bonds. 

Whatever conclusions may be drawn from 
all this, a pattern of corruption and pay- 
Offs does emerge. Has it been copied in 
other contracting firms and in other States? 
Federal grand juries which have been hold- 
ing hearings on highway scandals may come 
up with findings that show additional graft 
and bribery. As for Massachusetts, the case 
of the Worcester bounty shows there has 
been dirty money in circulation. And there 
is reason to believe that President Kennedy, 
when he addressed the Bay State Legislature 
4 days after Judge Wyzanski’s bombshell, 
may have had this in mind. Quoting in 
part from the Massachusetts Bay Colony’s 
founder, Gov. John Winthrop, he said: 
“Today the eyes of all people are truly upon 
us—and our governments in every branch, 
at every level, National, State, and local, 
must be as a “city upon a hill’ constructed 
and inhabited by men aware of their grave 
trust and their great responsibilities.” 

Governor Winthrop’s memorial, with its 
reference to a “city upon a hill,” stands on 
Boston Common, its back toward the state- 
house. 

Save for Worcester himself, now free on 
probation, no individual involved in his 
bounty has been indicted as this is written. 
But as Judge Wyzanski’s opinion tells so 
eloquently, Massachusetts has been indict- 
ed—and there she stands! 





THE JUDGE’s OPINION 
(By Charles E, Wyzanski, Jr.) 

(A graduate of Harvard and the Harvard 
Law School who served as secretary to both 
Judge Augustus Hand and Judge Learned 
Hand, and from 1935 to 1937 as special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., was appointed to the US. District Court 
of Massachusetts in December 1941.) 

This court has all the evidence necessary 
and proper to enable it to decide whether 
Worcester has violated the conditions of his 
probation. And this court is entirely clear, 
on grounds to be recited, that Worcester is 
not now in violation of his probation; and 
the complaint, filed by the district attor- 
ney, seeking revocation of probation should 
be, and hereby is, dismissed, without prej- 
udice to the right of the district attorney 
at any future time upon new evidence, or 
upon failure of Worcester hereafter to co- 
operate with the authorities denominated 
in the probation order, to file a new com- 
plaint. 

Worcester’s testimony before the grand 
jury and later in the office of the United 
States district attorney falls in three main 
parts. 

First, he identified former members of the 
State legislature, a former candidate for the 
Republican nomination as Governor, and 
a@ present Member of Congress as recipients 
of what may, with some euphemism, be 
called the Worcester bounty. 

Second, he stated that he gave to Mrs. 
Norton at her home, while Callahan was 
there, cash, which Mrs. Norton put into 
Callahan’s pocket in his coat hanging in 
the hallway. 

Third, Worcester denied that he had any 
other knowledge of consequence as to who 
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were the ultimate recipients of the remain- 
ing parts of the roughly $275,000 paid to 
Norton, or any of the rest of the Worcester 
pounty. 

The first of the foregoing three parts of 
Worcester’s testimony was adequately con- 
firmed by the testimony of the recipients of 
the Worcester bounty. 

The second of the foregoing three parts 
was the crux of the not always pinpointed 
testimony, which covered many weeks. I 
found Worcester’s testimony before me 
candid, credible, complete. To be sure, he 
was not quite clear where Callahan’s coat 
was hanging. It may be that he did not 
observe Mrs. Norton actually slip a packet 
of bills into Callahan’s pocket. 

But in this hearing, which is, after all, 
not a criminal case against Callahan, that 
is, which is not a proceeding in which every 
essential element of a crime must be estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt, I am 
fully satisfied with the correctness of Worces- 
ter’s version. (Cf. Holland v. United States, 
$48 US. 121; Becher v. United States, 2d Cir., 
5 F. (2d) 45 (per L. Hand, C.J.); Common- 
wealth v. Webster, 5 Cush. 295, 320 (per Shaw, 
CJ.); C. P. Curtis, The Oppenheimer Case, 
p. 228; Earl Jowitt, The Strange Case of Alger 
Hiss, p. 332.) 

Nor is there any reason for me to prefer 
the version of Mrs. Norton. She is a witness 
whose testimony reveals constant instances 
of direct falsehoods and inexplicable fail- 
ures to remember. It is beyond belief, for 
example, that she did not see, and indeed 
use, any cash in the safe deposit boxes she 
leased jointly, first with her husband and 
then with her daughter. Her plainly con- 
cocted story about visits to the box to look 
at insurance policies and wills would not 
persuade any intelligent person. Her ac- 
count of why she procured a larger box 
defies credence. 

Equally clearly, there is no reason for me 
to prefer Callahan’s version to Worcester’s. 
It is true, of course, that Worcester might 
conceivably seek to gain his own freedom 
by implicating an innocent man. But 
Worcester does not appear to me to be a 
Jonathan Wild, or a seeker after Naboth’s 
vineyard. He is a most reluctant source of 
infamous information about others. Sit- 
ting, as he has, month after month in this 
courtroom, during first a jury trial and 
later a revocation of probation proceeding, 
he has completely persuaded me of his 
decency. 

Callahan’s flat denial of the claimed inci- 
dent at Mrs. Norton’s home is unconvincing. 
Callahan from the outset has shown a want 
of candor about his relations with the late 
Francis Norton and members of his family. 

No one who reads in full Callahan’s testi- 
mony, first before the petit jury and then 
in these revocation proceedings, would care 
to stake much on Callahan’s oath. 

The petit jury was hardly given the same 
impression that the revocation hearings give 
of Callahan’s familiar relations with, and 
interest in, Norton, his wife, and his son. I 
unhesitatingly stamp Callahan as an un- 
trustworthy witness. And I accept Worces- 
ter’s story of the episode at Mrs. Norton’s 
home. 

As to the third part of Worcester’s testi- 
mony before the grand jury and before US. 
District Attorney Richardson, I also believe 
Worcester. The tendency of an otherwise 
decent man, like Worcester, when he gets 
into a sordid racket of extortion, bribery, 
and corruption is, as much as possible, to 
look the other way as his hand stretches 
forth to disburse a bounty. Except for the 
episode in Mrs. Norton’s home, Worcester 
did not know in that kind of detail, with 
that kind of observation required of a wit- 
ness before he can effectively testify. He did 
not want that kind of knowledge. He never 
had it. He cannot legitimately invent it. 
And even if, with a battery of detectives and 
investigators, he had tried to discover the 
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facts, he would have had as much difficulty 
as the district attorney has had in this case. 

Worcester being entitled to continue on 
probation, is there anything more this 
court should say? In my view, the bench 
and the bar are entitled to a somewhat 
broader opinion, trying broadly to assess the 
value, if any, and the fruits, if any, of the 
revocation proceedings, now brought to 
an end, 

It is legitimate and desirable to bring out 
in public such matters as do affect a court’s 
determination whether to revoke probation. 
High policy and severe consequences are in- 
volved. Correct determination is more 
likely if the court is subject to contempo- 
raneous observation. (In re Oliver, 333 US. 
257, 270; Crowley v. Pulsifer, 137 Mass. 392, 
394 (per Holmes, J.).) 

The inquiry into Worcester yielded as by- 
products a deeper public interest in, and 
concern about, many topics which are worth 
listing. 

Under the present system does the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue follow sound procedures 
to trace the payment and receipt, in cash, 
of large sums often falsely claimed as de- 
ductible items from gross taxable income, 
or falsely omitted from accountable gross 
taxable income? 

Is it incumbent upon the legislative or 
executive branch of the Government, by 
statutory change, by administrative ruling, 
by adoption of practices in the Federal Re- 
serve System, or otherwise, to require every 
bank to report to some central authority 
each large withdrawal of cash in bills, 
together with such explanation (for example 
payroll purposes) as the withdrawer gives? 

Would this be an improper invasion of 
privacy, or is it in fact no more than often 
has been imposed on bankers and their 
clients in the interests of national security 
or of preserving the stability of the banking 
system against foreign or other withdrawals? 

Is it more burdensome or intrusive to re- 
quire such quasi-confidential disclosures by 
administrative means than by the regular 
statutory reporting characteristic of wage, 
dividend, and other payments relevant to 
income tax matters? Or than by the open 
court processes upheld by Judge Learned 
Hand in McMann v. SEC, 2d Cir., 87 F. (2d) 
877? (See also Bowles v. Shawano Nat. Bk., 
7th Cir., 151 F. (2d) 749; Wigmore, Evidence 
(3d ed.) , sec. 2286.) 

Upon what basis was Worcester singled 
out for prosecution? Can it be true that of 
the successful bidders for contracts with the 
State, Worcester alone paid bribes and took 
them as deductions from Federal income 
tax? 

May it be that the report on Worcester 
came from a bank which was properly dis- 
mayed to find that Worcester was reassigning 
to another an account theretofore assigned 
to it? 

Could it be that the bank knew no other 
contractors equally guilty of income tax 
evasion? Doesn’t the landlord almost always 
know when the tenant runs a gambling 
casino? 

And once informed of Worcester’s subjec- 
tion to extortion, and Worcester’s improper 
deductions of bribes, why did the Internal 
Revenue Service stop its scrutiny, if it did 
stop, before checking all reputable firms of 
engineers? 

What sort of responsibility have the press 
and other media of communication dis- 
played in reporting this case? Can it truly 
be said that with a high standard of de- 
tachment they have told the public all the 
court evidence that was discreditable, no 
matter whose ox was gored? 

Did they report the testimony that in 
their own press contractors inserted adver- 
tisements which served no legitimate pur- 
pose of contractors but, so far as appears, 
could have had as their objects only the 
glorification of State officials of something 
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less than perfect purity and the increase 
of advertising revenues of media which 
might thereafter be friendly to such of- 
ficials? 

Did they recite that Beal and his firm, 
Public Relations, Inc., both allegedly en- 
gaged in public relations, or in putting out 
fires if fires occurred (an eventuality which 
seems never to have occurred), apparently 
received money not only from Worcester 
but from a public utility? 

Was the press aware that a news report 
of that extraordinary expenditure by a com- 
pany having its own normal public rela- 
tions staff and its own regular advertising 
agencies might force the department of 
public utilities to slough off its indifference 
and start an inquiry about some friends 
and patrons of the press? 

On the whole, except for a commendable 
uncovering of the details of how many State 
legislators are currently serving as agents 
for fidelity, bonding, and other insurance 
companies, how much has the press thought 
of itself as the protector of civic integrity? 

How has the press earned the high praise 
of Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson, who said 
that even more than the courts they could 
be the guardians of liberty, the sentinels 
who watch for the capricious and the cor- 
rupt, the arbitrary and the autocratic? 
(See “Supreme Court in the American Sys- 
tem of Government”, pp. 81-82.) 

How far has the bar initiated reform based 
upon its daily experience with the sufferings 
its clients have undergone at the hands of 
a network of corruption? Were sophisticated 
lawyers unaware, until this case began, that 
to secure certain types of public business 
a contractor had to get his performance 
bond, or his materialman’s bond, or his 
bond for wages, or his trustees’ bond from 
a relative of a judge, or of a public official, 
or of a legislator? 

Has there been no way to expose this sys- 
tem, whereby the favored insurance agent re- 
ceives cash for nothing more than a tele- 
phone call and a few details passed on to the 
fidelity or insurance company? 

Is the only method by which this venal 
system will be supplanted a public insurance 
system modeled on other governmental in- 
surance systems? 

Have the private interests which profes- 
sedly care about the capitalist system no 
awareness of what kind of free enterprise 
they have been fostering? 

Do they not realize that the people will 
smite them when they see what this cor- 
ruption costs in taxes, and, more important, 
in trustworthiness of judges, legislators, and 
executives? 

But it will be said that the questions just 
put are no business of a judge. He is not 
to be a common scold. Nor is he to use his 
place to push before the public his name, his 
views, his personality. 

If he does so, will it not be believed that, 
not content to be a robin in his own back- 
yard, he aims to be a Washington eagle 
screaming for carrion—a vulture, without 
song or sweetness, seeking a national audi- 
ence? 

Iam not unmindful that just such charges 
have been and will be made. And I am not 
unaware that no humble disclaimer of ego- 
tism and ambition will be acceptable in all 
quarters. 

There will be those who say that in no 
way does pride more clearly manifest itself 
than in a pretended humility. Confession of 
error is one of the most conceited forms of 
self-aggrandizement. 

But even if one is to be charged with 
vanity, with absence of taste, with lack of 
grace, with lust for higher office, is it not 
time to sound a clarion? Another will blow 
it better. But it is worth something to prove 
that the trumpet can be blown. And it is 
more important, far more important, to give 
to the grand jury, to the district attorney, 
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and to those vested with broad investigatory 
the sense of public support. 

“To do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God” is a command 
which sometimes can be fulfilled only in a 
spirit of righteous indignation. 

The hearings are terminated. 

All witnesses are excused. 

The probation of Worcester is continued. 


{From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 19, 1960] 


GOP Demanps ACTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Roaps PROBE 


(By Tom W. Gerber) 


WASHINGTON.—Republican Members will 
seek a showdown Wednesday on their de- 
mand that a congressional subcommittee be- 
gin an immediate investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

They will press their demand in an execu- 
tive session of the House Highway Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Jouw A. BLATNIK, Democrat of Minnesota. 


WANT TO DEFER PROBE UNTIL AFTER ELECTION 


BLaTNIK and the other 12 Democratic 
members of the 19-man group want to put off 
any inquiry until after the November elec- 
tion. They don’t want to embarrass the 
Massachusetts Democratic administration 
and thus indirectly Democratic presidential 
nominee Senator John F. Kennedy. 

Representative Gorpon H. SCHERER, Repub- 
lican of Ohio, is expected to lead the minority 
fight for an immediate inquiry. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, said the BPR’s shocking 
charges * * * must be investigated to the 
fullest. 

“This, I am confident responsible Federal 
authorities will do,” he said. 

“Personally, I know nothing more of this 
matter than what I’ve read in the news- 
papers. But to pass this matter off merely 
as election year politics demonstrates care- 
less disregard for the taxpayers’ interest and 
public trust.” 

Although the subcommittee has not yet 
sent its investigators to Massachusetts, the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads is pressing 
ahead with its inquiry. Moreover, the FBI 
is expected to launch an independent inves- 
tigation next week. 

The Bureau of Public Roads investigation 
already has turned up evidence that Massa- 
chusetts appraisers inflated right-of-way 
land appraisals for Federal aid highways by 
millions of dollars. 

The Bureau of Public Roads turned over its 
preliminary files in the case to the Justice 
Department on Wednesday for “appropriate 
action.” The Justice Department, in turn, 
decided to call in the FBI. 


HIGH STATE OFFICIAL UNDER SUSPICION 


A high State official is under suspicion, it 
was learned, of pressuring State-hired ap- 
praisers to compromise their independence 
by inflating their estimates of land values. 

The independent appraisal firm of Beasley 
& Beasley, hired by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to check the right-of-way properties, 
has indicated some values were ballooned by 
as much as 300 percent. 

The Federal Government reimburses States 
for 90 percent of the cost of land taking and 
construction under the $50 billion interstate 
highway program, and 50 percent under the 
primary, secondary, and urban road con- 
struction program. 

Since the Bureau of Public Roads shut off 
reimbursements to Massachusetts last Janu- 
ary, however, no Federal money has been 
paid out for the inflated appraisals. 

Federal courts nevertheless could prose- 
cute ts in the inflated scheme for 
conspiracy to defraud. 
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[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 23, 
1960} 


Democrats ARE DUCKING PROBE OF 
ScanDAL, SCHERER Says 


(By Phillip M. Swatek) 


WasHINGTON, August 22.—Congressional 
investigation of a major highway scandal in 
Massachusetts is being ducked because of 
the election, Representative Gorpon H. 
ScHerer, Cincinnati, charged today. 

He said the House Highway Investigating 
Committee, controlled by the Democrats, 
was avoiding the Massachusetts case like the 
bubonic plague even though it will make 
other scandals look like peanuts. 

ScHERER, ranking Republican on the in- 
vestigating committee, would not, however, 
be any more specific concerning political 
ramifications. 

Despite this, the inference of his charges 
is that airing of such a scandal—‘grand- 
daddy of them all’’—would hurt Democratic 
Gov. Foster Furcolo in his campaign for 
the Senate seat of LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Republican incumbent. There was no sug- 
gestion that Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, Democratic 
presidential nominee, would be affected. 

The Cincinnatian said he will recommend 
to Republican minority members of the 
committee tomorrow that they ask that in- 
vestigation of the Massachusetts case get 
underway. 

Likelihood of this request being granted 
by Representative JoHN BLATNIK, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, chairman, are slim indeed. 
On June 20 BLaTNIK announced there would 
be no further hearings on irregularities in 
the Federal highway program until after 
the November elections because he wanted 
to keep them free of “political considera- 
tions.” 

It is significant, Screrer said, that a few 
days before BLATNIK’s announcement of no 
more hearings, word came out about the 
Massachusetts scandal. 

“It seems obvious that the sudden change 
of tune and the arbitrary decision of the 
chairman * * * was reached because the 
Massachusetts scandals had to be kept under 
cover until after the election,” SCHERER de- 
clared. 

ScueErErR also released today a copy of a 
letter written by Ellis L. Armstrong, U.S. 
Commissioner of Public Roads, which re- 
vealed that the Bureau has been running its 
own investigation in Massachusetts since 
January. Results of the investigation, he 
said, have been turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Armstrong said that certain State fee ap- 
praisers, by using misleading information 
and ignoring valuable data, placed values on 
property far above the true market value. 

“For the most part these selected cases 
involve extensive properties and large sums 
of money,” Armstrong wrote. The Commis- 
sioner also pointed out in his letter that the 
Federal Bureau has made no reimbursement 
payments on any of it. 

Scuerer stated that until June 20, when 
BLATNIK made his announcement, the Demo- 
cratic majority and its committee staff, made 
repeated charges that the Federal highway 
program was riddled with waste, inefficiency, 
and fraud. He said also they didn’t hesitate 
in this election year to make the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of Public 
Roads—both controlled by the Republican 
administration—their first targets. 

The Cincinnatian said he was flabbergasted 
but pleased when BLaTNikK reversed his 
position June 20 and conceded that over- 
whelming majority of the work being done 
was of the highest order. It was at the 
same time he called off any further hearings 
until after the election. 


Roap 
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[From the Boston Herald, Jan. 27, 1961] 


SCENE AND HEARD AT THE STaTE HousE—Con- 
GRESSIONAL PROBERS MIXING DEPARTMENT 
or PUBLIC WorkKS WHITEWASH 


(By David Farrell) 


Another whitewash of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works is in the mak- 
ing. This transparent coat will be applied 
by the special House subcommittee investi- 
gating the Federal aid highway program 
which is now taking a cursory glance at 
land damage transactions in the department 
of public works. 

The Democratic-controlied congressional 
committee reportedly has sent a couple of 
investigators to Boston to conduct a pre- 
liminary examination of the right-of-way 
takings. This, of course, some 12 months 
after the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads sus- 
pended paying the Federal share of land 
damage costs on federally aided highways. 


GRAND JURY IS KEY 


The subcommittee is playing a wait-and- 
see game with U.S, Attorney Elliot Richard- 
son, who has convened a Federal grand jury 
to look into the property takings made by 
the department of public works during the 
critical summer-fall period of 1959. 

If Richardson comes up with substantial 
evidence indicating wrongdoing and there- 
fore misuse of Federal funds, then the sub- 
committee will be in a position to expand 
its own investigation. However if the Re- 
publican law enforcement officer shows his 
cards and doesn’t produce a particularly 
strong hand, the Democratic Congressmen 
will use this in their endeavor to get out of 
Massachusetts and off the hook here. 

Richardson's probe of certain department 
of public works activities has been limited 
to an on-and-off inquiry that has been in- 
terrupted and delayed by the Goldfine pro- 
ceedings and the lengthy Thomas Worcester 
case, both of which he has been handling. 
Indictments from this probe are not expect- 
ed for some time. 

Meanwhile he is awaiting word from 
Washington on whether he be allowed to 
continue in his role of prosecutor until the 
land investigation is wrapped up. The Ken- 
nedy administration is expected to permit 
him to complete his presentation of the 
case before replacing him with Attorney 
Richard Maguire’s law associate. 

Republican Congressmen, who are out- 
numbered on the Highway Subcommittee by 
a 13 to 6 margin, are of the opinion that the 
Democratic leadership of the subcommittee 
is playing politics with the Massachusetts 
end of the group’s probe. A move to reor- 
ganize the group into a 12-man committee 
composed of 6 Democrats and 6 Republicans 
was shelved in Congress a few days ago. 

Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, a 
minority member of the highway probers, 
pointed out that Senator JOHN McCLELLAN’s 
Labor Rackets was a bipartisan group of four 
Democrats and four Republicans which ac- 
counted for much of the committee’s tre- 
mendous success during the past 3 years. 


RELUCTANT DRAGON 

SCHWENGEL said formation of the new com- 
mittee would guarantee a thorough and fair 
disposition of the whiff of corruption that 
manages to pour forth from the Massachu- 
setts road program. 

He described the present subcommittee as a 
“most reluctant dragon” as far as the State's 
highway investigation is concerned. “This 
alarming situation has been known by the 
subcommittee since January of 1960,” he 
said. “Yet even though the staff independ- 
ently determined that there was substance 
to these allegations of a conspiracy to 
defraud the Government, this subcommittee 
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has made no move to have the staff, assisted 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, prepare this 
case for hearing.” 

ScHWENGEL also thinks the House investi- 
gators should take a long, hard look at con- 
sulting engineering contracts handed out by 
the department of public works in recent 
years. 

“I commend for its (subcommittee’s) at- 
tention the possibility that there may be 
some liberties taken with the Federal purse 
in the awarding of contracts for consulting 
engineering,” he said. 

“I especially would like the subcommittee 
to investigate the possibility that these con- 
tracts may have been awarded on a political 
patronage basis. 

“Of prime concern should be: Are any of 
these moneys and large funds being returned 
to the campaign coffers of the party faith- 
ful?” 

CHAIRMAN SILENT 

SCHWENGEL said he didn’t know whether a 
full probe of the road program here would 
prove to be a Teapot Dome or another Hoffa- 
Beck episode. But I find this forbearance is 
a remarkable thing under the circumstances 
and, I fear, it will serve no worthy cause 
other than to obscure the true facts which 
the public ought to know and to undermine 
public confidence in the objective of an im- 
portant committee of Congress. 

“Accordingly I urge our subcommittee to 
move into Massachusetts forthwith and pre- 
pare this hearing as soon as possible, letting 
the chips fall where they may. This alleged 
scandal has been known since January (19( J) 
and further delay cannot be justified on any 
ground other than narrow political expedi- 
ency.” 

Representative Bratnrx, chairman of the 
subcommittee, has been holding back on the 
Massachusetts investigation for reasons 
known to himself. He is cognizant of the 
existence of a powerful element in the con- 
gressional delegation who is not interested in 
any deep probe of the Massachusetts DPW. 

He also is aware of the likelihood that 
some of the scandalous operations that were 
discovered in his subcommittee’s pass at the 
Florida highway program might be prevalent 
in Massachusetts as well. A probe of equip- 
ment rental, survey work, and a couple of 
resident engineers might just prove to be an 
auspicious beginning to a long and fruitful 
cleanup in this State. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
the reasons which I have given, I sin- 
cerely hope that all Members of the 
House, regardless of political affiliations, 
will support my resolution. 

As I have pointed out above, there 
are widespread stories appearing in 
our Nation’s press that our special sub- 
committee is playing politics and refus- 
ing to hold public hearings involving the 
State of Massachusetts. More specifi- 
cally, there are rumors and reports that 
the subcommittee has no intention of 
holding any hearings involving Massa- 
chusetts until Congress has adjourned 
and then only to cover those matters 
which have been developed by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and not to go into 
other areas which involve prominent po- 
litical figures in that State. I hope and 
trust that these reports are untrue. 
However, on the basis of the record so 
far, it will be interesting to see whether 
or not our subcommittee does hear the 
Massachusetts matter prior to the time 
our present session of Congress ends. 
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NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL WORK- 
ERS AND AVAILABILITY OF EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GuBSER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
during the debate on H.R. 2010 I stated 
that the daily newspaper in my home- 
town of Gilroy, Calif., weekly publishes 
an announcement by the farm labor of- 
fice citing the need for agricultural 
workers and the availability of employ- 
ment. The articles also cite the continu- 
ing and new claims for unemployment 
insurance during the week. 

Here is the article which appeared on 
May 5 in the Gilroy Evening Dispatch: 
BERRYPICKERS NEEDED IN AREA 

There is still a need in the area for men 
and women to pick strawberries, according 
to Arnold Hamilton, local State department 
manager. 

“During the past week 503 continued-week 
and 186 initial claims were filed at the local 
office. In the same period 67 agricultural 
and 6 other placements were made,” Hamil- 
ton said. 


Mr. Speaker, here again is an example 
of the truth that jobs are available and 
offered; unemployed capable of doing 
this work are available, yet they choose 
not to take employment in agriculture. 





THE B-52 “H” BOMBER JOINS OUR 
TEAM 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
live in a world filled with tension and 
we find ourselves facing one crisis after 
another. Whether in Laos, Cuba, the 
Congo, Formosa, Berlin, or other areas 
of our shrinking world, the threat to 
peace remains constant. 

Without doubt, however, the primary 
deterrent to war is the existence of a 
strong U.S. counterstriking force. ‘The 
principal arm to that counterforce is the 
B-52 manned bomber, the only opera- 
tional, very long range jet bomber in 
the arsenal of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

The B-52 now has progressed to the 
“H” model, and with its 8 mammoth tur- 
bofan engines, each of which provides 
17,000 pounds of thrust, it possesses an 
unrefueled range of more than 10,000 
miles. Through its ability to carry air- 
breathing Hound Dog missiles or ballistic 
Sky Bolt missiles, the B-52H bomber will 
be able to strike targets 500 to 1,000 miles 
beyond its normal penetration range. 
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Iam pleased to report to my colleagues 
the delivery of the first B-52H on May 
9, 1961, to the Strategic Air Command 
from the Wichita Division of the Boeing 
Co. Ceremonies are being held today 
at Wurtsmith Air Force Base in Michi- 
gan where the newest member of the 
B-52 family has joined the SAC striking 
force. 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander in 
chief of the Strategic Air Command, apt- 
ly emphasized the vital role which this 
global missile bomber assumes when he 
stated: 

Addition of the B-52H bomber to the 
Strategic Air Command operational inven- 
tory will significantly increase the com- 
mandqd’s deterrent capability. The B—52H rep- 
resents the most flexible deterrent found in 
this country today. 


While the President’s message on the 
defense budget on March 28, 1961, un- 
fortunately failed to include a budgetary 
request for additional manned bombers, 
he acknowledged the vital necessity for 
such weapons in our defense system when 
he said: 

Our existing bomber forces constitute our 
chief hope for deterring attack during this 
period prior to the completion of our mis- 
sile expansion. 


I want to remind my colleagues in the 
House that the B—52H jet bomber which 
was delivered to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand this week is the first of only 102 
which have been ordered by the Air 
Force. There will be no more produced 
after August 1962 unless the Congress 
takes the necessary action to insure con- 
tinued production. 

In this connection, I am pleased that 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and the Armed Services Committee of 
the other body have become concerned 
with the failure of defense budget re- 
quests to include bomber aircraft. It 
is reassuring to the American people and 
the security of our Nation that the dis- 
tinguished members of these two com- 
mittees are not ready to write off as 
obsolete the proven manned bombers 
which are the mainstay of our defense 
arsenal. 

Our distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, wisely summarized the authoriza- 
tion by his committee when he said: 

While it may well be true that the inter- 
continental ballistic missile may at some 
time in the future provide our principal 
means of deterrence and our greatest offen- 
sive capability, that time has not come as 
yet. The committee was unanimous in its 
belief that this country needs the proper 
mix of missiles and bombers. After all, the 
missile can do only one of two things: It can 
go or it cannot go. A bomber, on the other 
hand, has an almost infinite variety of capa- 
bilities. It can carry all kinds of weapons, 
it can proceed and be recalled, it can go a 
certain distance and wait for a further com- 
mand, it can perform reconnaissance, it can 
do just about anything. 


We should regard the authorization of 
additional B—52 bombers for our defense 
system as an insurance policy well worth 
the money for the protection it provides. 
This insurance policy would help provide 
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us peace, not war, and time to carefully 
reappraise our defense posture. 

There is economy in this insurance 
policy, too. I fully agree with the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee who pointed out: 

Everybody knows that if we stop the line 
(bomber assembly line) it will cost us a 
great deal of money to get it started again, 
and we don’t get very much for the money 
spent in starting it up in the way of actual 
aircraft. 


Another important consideration in 
continuing present production of the 
B-52 is the ready availability of a skilled 
working force with the technical know- 
how and the efficiency needed to turn out 
this missile-carrying bomber. I am re- 
ferring to the more than 21,000 men and 
women of the Wichita Division of the 
Boeing Co. who already have produced 
the other powerful members of the B-52 
family and who now have entered the 
last 15 months of production on present 
orders. 

Obviously it would be more costly to 
phase out the program in 1962 and then 
retool and reorder planes a year hence. 

The multiplying crises which we face 
around the globe require that we main- 
tain a proven and flexible global deter- 
rent such as the B-52H bomber as the 
keystone to America’s security. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. DEROUNIAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
implications of Federal aid to education 
have been clouded over by the great con- 
troversy that has developed over whether 
or not such aid should be extended to 
private schools. I feel that they go far 
beyond this question. 

Federal control of education would fol- 
low Federal aid as an unavoidable con- 
sequence. President Kennedy’s Com- 
missioner of Education has said: 

Without a strong, centralized Government 
agency taking a firm hand in the educational 
direction of the Nation we are likely to drift. 


I will not lend my support to any meas- 
ure which will open the door to such 
probability. This has historically been 
the ladder to absolute power in a com- 
pletely centralized government and it is 
how Hitler and Stalin eventually as- 
sured control of the minds of their youth. 

In some letters I receive from my 
constituents, there is a kernel of mis- 
understanding in that they believe a 
program of Federal aid to education 
would mean a reduction in taxes. Such 
@ program would not reduce taxes by 
1 cent; in fact, the cost of education 
would be more than under the present, 
locally supported system. The Federal 
Government can give to the States 
nothing which it does not first take from 
the taxpayers of the States. It is a well 
known fact that out of every tax dollar 
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that goes to Washington, some 30 per- 
cent is lost in the maze of bureaucracy 
before the money is returned to the State 
and local levels. 

In addition, the residents of my State 
of New York suffer a further financial 
loss. For example, it is estimated that 
the President’s program of Federal aid 
to public schools will cost New York 
about $350 million more to carry its share 
of the aid, over a 3-year period, than it 
would receive in benefits. 

Although those within the Federal 
Government who support the plan of 
Federal aid to education base justifica- 
tion of it on financial inability of local 
school districts, I question their sincerity 
because they make no effort to grant 
relief through lowered Federal taxes. 
More Federal aid will raise Federal 
spending, but the administration has 
not indicated whether the bill will be 
paid for by increasing taxes or simply 
by running the Nation deeper into debt 
and adding to the almost incredible total 
of $750 billion for past commitments. Is 
this the proper legacy for the children 
whose future we now discuss? 

The rate of classroom construction 
since 1945 indicates that 626,000 new 
classrooms will be built in the next 9 
years. President Kennedy has said that 
a total of only 600,000 are needed in the 
next 10 years. This does not indicate 
any need for Federal interference. 

There are, across the Nation, a few 
areas where the people have not been 
able to provide adequate school facili- 
ties and if it can be shown that they 
have demonstrated a sincere interest in 
education and have made every effort to 
provide for their children without dis- 
crimination, here the particular atten- 
tion of the Federal Government would 
be justified, although only under a tight- 
ly drawn formula. 

I call your attention to the legislation 
now pending which would return to the 
States, for educational purposes, a per- 
centage of the money collected through 
Federal excise taxes. This would pro- 
vide substantial sums free of extra tax 
burdens, free of defiicit spending, and 
assure protection against Federal inter- 
ference. Here is our answer to the prob- 
lem of Federal financing of our schools, 
if this has to be. 





FULL MINORITY REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM HEARINGS ON BRIDGE 
CLEARANCE 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on the Federal-aid 
Highway Program, of which I am the 
ranking Republican member, on May 8, 
1961, filed its first interim report with 
the House and later received 1,500 copies 
from the Government Printing Office. 


‘Bureau of Public Roads. 
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However, for some unexplainable reason, 
this report omitted two pages from the 
minority report. This was a mistake of 
the committee and not the Government 
Printing Office, and I am advised that 
the Government Printing Office cannot 
correct this error. Meanwhile, many 
copies of this report have been circu- 
lated to the public as it is. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the minor- 
ity views, including the two omitted 
pages, at this point in the Recorp, I 
feel that this is necessary in order that 
the full views of both the majority 
and the minority may be available to the 
Members of the Congress, who will soon 
need them as we debate the highway 
legislation. 
MINORITY VIEWS 


We find that the basic evidentiary facts are 
not in dispute and are accurately set forth 
in the majority report. However, we cannot 
agree with many of the conclusions in that 
report which are couched in extreme, intem- 
perate language and which are so contrary 
to the record evidence that their validity 
must not go unchallenged here. Accord- 
ingly, we set forth below in detail those parts 
of the majority report from which we dissent. 

The insistence that there was a “long- 
standing need for a new clearance” (p. 5) 
reveals the presumptuous attitude of the 
majority that there was such a need in the 
face of expert testimony to the contrary by 
the Nation’s best informed defense officials. 
All these experts testified that prior to the 
launching of the Russian sputnik on October 
5, 1957, the 14-foot clearance was adequate 
for long-range needs of our national defense. 

There is a similar insistence, equally un- 
founded, that there was a conflict in views 
between the Department of Defense and the 
On the contrary, 
the record reveals the closest cooperation 
between these two agencies, which, unlike 
some of our more theoretical and hindsight- 
gifted colleagues, were confronted with the 
reality of solving a difficult question. The 
fact is that as soon as the Department of 
Defense reached a decision for a-17-foot 
clearance and later a 16-foot clearance, these 
decisions were accepted as authoritative by 
the Bureau which promptly took appropriate 
action to implement them. The majority’s 
findings involve a 1-foot clearance differ- 
ence—the 16 feet approved versus the 17 feet 
that the majority states is needed. 

Thus, it is inaccurate to state, as does the 
majority report (p. 2): 

“There was one question at issue through- 
out the 34%4 years between the enactment of 
the Highway Act and the subcommittee’s 
hearings: Should the 14-foot clearance, the 
commonly accepted standard for 30 years, 
be superseded by a higher clearance in re- 
sponse to the requirements posed by newer 
vehicles and weapons related to the national 
defense.” 

The vertical clearance standard was not 
an issue at the time of enactment of the 
Highway Act. Nor had any need for a clear- 
ance in excess of 14 feet been found by 
the Department of Defense or any agency 
thereof 15 months after passage of the 1956 
act, when, on October 1, 1957, Defense 
formally advised BPR that the 14-foot clear- 
ance was “adequate for the movement of 
present and anticipated equipment and ma- 
terials of the Department of Defense agen- 
cies” (hearings, pp. 28-29; exhibit 4). As 
noted above, the question of the vertical 
clearance standard became an object of 
special cooperation between the agencies 
only after Russia launched its sputnik. The 
only group which has made a big issue of 
the standard is this subcommittee and its 
activities are of 11% years duration, not 
314 years. 
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In addition to the foregoing, we reject the 
following specific conclusions for the rea- 
sons stated: 

Page 2, second paragraph, first sentence: 
«“* * * the matter of raising overpass clear- 
ances from 14 to 17 feet * * *.” 

The change in clearance standard was to 
a new level of 16 feet, not 17 feet as indi- 
cated. 

Page 2, third paragraph, last sentence: 
“The problem of transporting missile and 
rocket components compounded the urg- 
ency of raising highway clearance for more 
standard items of military equipment— 
notably armored force, engineering and ar- 
tillery vehicles—which were already far too 
large for vertical clearances predominant for 
three decades.” 

The subcommittee has no basis for stating 
that there was any justification or urgency 
for raising highway clearances for standard 
items of military equipment. Testimony 
shows that such standard items as did re- 
quire more than 14-foot clearance were items 
which the Department of Defense was quite 
satisfied to move by other means of trans- 
portation or to accept the limited highway 
mobility for such equipment as is afforded 
by use of available highway detours around 
highway structures constructed with 14-foot 
vertical clearances (pp. 73-75, 149, 315, 405 
of hearings). 

Page 3, fourth paragraph, third sentence: 
“Arguments were raised over the difficulties 
of increased expenditures for this purpose 
and the technical problems involved.” 

This is unsupported. There were no argu- 
ments. Questions were asked as to alterna- 
tive courses of action, and as answers to 
these questions became available they were 
accepted promptly without argument (hear- 
ings, pp. 130-131, 137-138, 212-214). 

Page 3: Even more basic, apparently, was 
the question of who would pay for the re- 
visions—the Bureau of Public Roads or the 
Department of Defense. 

There is absolutely no evidence to support 
this contention. 

Page 3, paragraph 6, last sentence: “This 
was 3 years, 6 months, and 10 days after the 
14-foot standard had _ been originally 
adopted.” 

There is nothing significant about this 
elapsed period of time. It has been estab- 
lished by the testimony that the 14-foot 
vertical clearance was recognized as adequate 
to meet defense needs as late as October 1, 
1957. 

Page 3, seventh paragraph: “During this 
long period of indecision by the executive 
branch of the Government, some 2,200 af- 
fected structures were built to the old speci- 
fication. Although estimates vary, the cost 
of revising the clearances on these structures 
is expected to exceed $200 million.” 

This statement implies that indecision by 
the executive branch of the Government has 
cost in excess of $200 million, which is un- 
true. General Besson has made it clear that 
the Department of Defense has not re- 
quested that any of existing structures on 
the system be revised to the higher clear- 
ance and believes, in fact, that revision can 
be avoided in most instances (hearings, pp. 
319-320). However, even if all structures 
were to be converted to the 16-foot clear- 
ance the cost of conversion would have been 
$123 million greater at the time of the deci- 
sion in January 1960 to increase the stand- 
ard as compared to conversion cost at the 
time first serious consideration was given 
the problem in the fall of 1957 (hearings, 
Pp. 226-227, 317, 325). The testimony also 
makes it clear that the number of structures 
referred to was the number authorized, only 
some of which were built during the period 
cited. 

Page 4, last sentence: “The comment of 
the subcommittee chairman, on conclusion 
of these hearings, that the 314-year vacilla- 
tion represented ‘unconscionable, incredible, 
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inexcusable, and indefensible delay’ appears 
justified by the testimony.” 

The testimony does not justify such harsh 
and intemperate language. However, it is 
fair to point out that this hyperbole finds 
justification only in the preconceived no- 
tions of the chairman and the majority 
members of the subcommittee. 

The phrase ‘this was unconscionable, in- 
credible, inexcusable, and _ indefensible 
delay” is taken from a mimeographed state- 
ment which he read into the record and dis- 
tributed to the press at the conclusion of 
the hearings (hearings, p. 408). The record 
also shows, and the Chair acknowledged, 
that this statement had been prepared by 
the majority the day before. Thus, he and 
his colleagues had arrived at this and other 
preconceived conclusions highly critical of 
the Department of Defense and BPR even 
before hearing the testimony of the two 
most important witnesses, the Federal High- 
way Administrator and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Supply and Logistics (hear- 
ings, pp. 407-412). We are in complete 
agreement with our colleague and subcom- 
mittee member, the gentleman from Florida, 
who observed (hearings, p. 411): 

“Mr. CRAMER. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that I thought the objective of these hear- 
ings was to decide whether (1) there was an 
unreasonable delay, and (2) what the cost to 
the taxpayers might be of that delay, and 
(3) the question is was the judgment exer- 
cised in deciding on 16 feet rather than 17 
feet contrary to the best interests of the 
defense of this Nation. 

“Two people, Mr. Tallamy and Mr. McGuire, 
are the ones who principally had the re- 
sponsibility for making those decisions and 
they are the ones who were asked to come 
before this committee to state the justifica- 
tion and the reasons for their final determi- 
nation and yet your statement was drafted 
before they were even heard. It was drafted 
yesterday. 

“I think it is inexcusable that their testi- 
mony should be completely ignored in the 
chairman’s statement of his conclusions of 
what the hearings have shown, because the 
basic question in the whole hearing was: 
Was the judgment of the Secretary logical, 
reasonable, and in the best interests of the 
defense of our country? The Secretary said 
his primary concern and the overriding con- 
sideration he had was the defense of our 
Nation and not crippling the missile pro- 
gram. He said it categorically. He showed 
the reason why he made the decision. 

“He had all of the information before him 
that this committee brought out to light, 
at the time that decision was made; and he 
said, in my opinion the defense of this 
Nation is not being hampered in any way 
by making a 16-foot rather than a 17-foot 
clearance decision, and my overriding con- 
sideration was the defense of the Nation.’ 

“Mr. Tallamy said he did in his department 
what he had been doing on the 14-foot clear- 
ance until he was given the instructions to 
permit a 16-foot clearance by the Secretary 
of Commerce, who is the only person who 
could give him that authority to do so. 

“It seems to me it is inexcusable that the 
conclusions you suggest before this com- 
mittee will go out across this country and 
the people of this country will have the 
opinion that this is the conclusion of this 
committee—even though you stated that it 
is the statement of the chairman of this 
committee—that it is the conclusion of this 
committee at the termination of this hear- 
ing, after the Secretary has been heard, that 
the delay was inexcusable, unconscionable, 
and indefensible, and also carrying the im- 
plication that the defense of our country 
has thus been materially hampered, and ap- 
parently purposely so by this administration. 

“T say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I for 
one object to it. I do not think it is proper 
procedure, and I do not think we should 
play politics with our defense,” 
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Page 5, second sentence: ‘““* * * when de- 
lay and excessive caution * * *.” 

It is obvious that an answer to a complex 
problem involving the dimensions and quan- 
tities of missiles, that are to be moved over 
highways in a remote future year cannot be 
developed within a very short period of 
weeks, or months, from the date the Nation 
first becomes conscious of the fact that it 
is moving into a missle age (p. 315). It is 
a matter of opinion as to whether the actual 
time taken to reach a decision on increasing 
the interstate vertical clearance was exces- 
sive. As to whether the caution was exces- 
sive, it is noted that the chairman of the 
subcommittee seemed to advocate even a 
more cautious approach of holding up con- 
struction until decision could be made (p. 
316). The economic loss to the Nation 
through having to wait to benefit from use 
of new highways thus delayed would far 
exceed any expenditure for converting struc- 
tures to a higher clearance, even though 
such conversion should become necessary in 
the future. The Department of Defense has 
not requested such conversion and hopes to 
avoid it. General Besson thinks this matter 
should be left to the future and then con- 
sidered on a case-by-case basis (hearings, 
pp. 307, 325-326). 

Pages 9-10: “That was the factor of 
cost * * * must be prepared for the most 
severe scrutiny * * * would seem to justify 
the bureaucratic caution of the lower 
echelons * * *,” 

The report at this point seems to condemn 
consideration of cost by public servants, and 
seems to infer that action unsupported by 
sound justification should be taken. The 
subcommittee should not make a report 
seeming to encourage reckless action by 
public servants (pp. 350-351 of hearings). 

Page 12, last paragraph: “* * * the most 
striking thing about ‘Leonard’s difficulties 
with the road system was the fact that the 
Defense Department appeared to have no 
interest in them’ * * *.” and quoted testi- 
mony by Mr. BLATNIK and Mr. Leonard. 

General Schriever testified that 1 year 
before Mr. Leonard’s firm was asked to com- 
mence a route study, as follows: 

“I might say that in 1955 we made a num- 
ber of studies concerning the transportation 
of the Atlas and we considered the possibility 
of going through the Panama Canal by boat. 
We looked at our C~-133 in terms of trans- 
porting it by air, and we were also looking 
at the possibility of transporting it by road” 
(pp. 328-330 of hearings) . 

Pages 13-14: “* * * members of the sub- 
committee and the counsel attempted to dis- 
cover why relatively little attention seemed 
to have been paid to the oversized items of 
equipment in the normal defense inven- 
tory—not missiles or rockets—and their 
transport. A definite answer did not 
emerge * * *.” 

In his testimony, General Besson was cer- 
tainly specific when he said: 

“T will say that in 1957 the three depart- 
ments in looking at their problems, with 
respect to these clearances decided that 14 
feet was still adequate, and that was based 
on the experience of people where there 
had been problems, but where no one, to 
my knowledge, had ever built a military 
boat in a military basement that could not 
be moved. So far as I know, the military 
requirements over the years have been met, 
and they have been met on time” (p. 315 
of hearings). 

Mr. Chacey also explained the necessity for 
moving items of equipment other than in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles and space ve- 
hicles in oversea areas where clearances are 
often less than in the United States (pp. 
109-110 of hearings) . 

Pages 20-21: If testimony of the type in- 
serted on pages 20-21 is to be included in 
the report of the subcommittee leaving an 
inference that Mr. Tallamy should have been 
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aware of the problem prior to the spring of 
1959, then there should also be included 
Mr. Tallamy’s views on the matter which are 
not in agreement with the subcommittee’s 
chief counsel’s contention (hearings, p. 
349). 

Page 22, third paragraph: “This last fac- 
tor mentioned is extremely significant. As 
the testimony showed, more and more the 
points at issue between the two Government 
agencies in the matter of the 17-foot clear- 
ance arose from the question: ‘Who’s going 
to pay for it?’” 

The existence of an issue between the two 
agencies, and particularly a question ““Who’s 
going to pay for it” are contentions of the 
subcommittee’s chief counsel, and are not in 
accord with fact or testimony. 

Mr. Chacey testified otherwise (p. 136). 
Mr. Siegle testified otherwise (pp. 137-138 
of hearings). 

Page 23, second paragraph: “Behind this 
brief exchange of views lay strong differ- 
—--. 

This is a doubtful conclusion on the rec- 
ord here. Questions raised by Mr. Siegle 
and Mr. Tallamy were logical questions re- 
lating to possible alternate courses of action. 
When answers were given to these questions, 
the answers were accepted without dispute. 
When later, the Department of Defense 
came to a decision and requested specific 
action, that action was taken promptly by 
the Bureau of Public Roads (pp. 378-380 
of hearings). In May 1959 Mr. Tallamy had 
indicated a willingness to work with the 
Department of Defense—‘‘on increased verti- 
cal clearances even greater than 17 feet, but 
stressed the neecssity for having strong justi- 
fication which could be supported before 
congressional committees” (pp. 212, 323 of 
hearings). 

Page 25: “According to Mr. Siegle, there 
were still differences of opinion between the 
two agencies on the matter of whether the 
proposed clearance should be extended from 
the Interstate System to certain roads on 
other highway systems.” 

The testimony quoted on page 25 in sup- 
port of this unfounded contention actually 
contradicts it. How could there still be dif- 
ferences on a matter which was mentioned 
in discussion for the first time, as is evident 
from the second sentence of quoted testi- 
mony? Incidentally it should be noted that 
were there any difference on this matter, it 
could not have been a significant fact to the 
subcommittee because the reported discus- 
sion took place less than a week prior to 
formal decision by the Department of De- 
fense. Actually, there was no serious intent 
expressed by Department of Defense repre- 
sentatives at the hearings to request exten- 
sion of the increased vertical clearance to 
entire systems of highways other than the 
Interstate System, and it is apparently not 
the intention of the Department of Defense 
to do so. How then could interagency dif- 
ferences of opinion exist on this matter? 

Page 26, first paragraph: “More confer- 
ences and concurrences followed. At last, 
on October 1, 1959 * * *.” 

Such language designed to create an im- 
pression of delay is inappropriate since only 
1 week elapsed from the time of the Septem- 
ber 25 memorandum quoted on page 25 and 
the letter of October 1. Such conferences 
and concurrences which may have taken 
place were within the Department of De- 
fense, and not between the two agencies, as 
implied by the language of the subcommit- 
tee report. 

Pages 26, 27, 28: An endeavor is made to 
show an excessively high cost for what is 
called a 6-month delay. The figures are de- 
rived from a course of questioning pursued 
by the chief counsel of the subcommittee 
which injects his own analysis and interpre- 
tation, and which was corrected in later 
testimony appearing on pages 226-227 and 
again on pages 317 and 325 of hearings. 
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Particularly, the statement made on page 
28 of the subcommittee’s report reflects ac- 
curately the expressed contention of the chief 
counsel, but it is not in accord with the facts. 

The testimony clearly shows that the cost 
of conversion of all structures built over a 
27-month period since October 1957 would 
be $123 million. No decision had been made 
to convert any of them, and such as might 
be converted would probably be decided upon 
sometime in the future on a case-by-case 
basis. 

Pages 34, 35: “* * * the ‘saving’ is largely 
theoretical. * * * Yet the ‘saving’ finally 
made was not very great, when compared to 
the loss occasioned by the delay in reaching 
an ultimate decision. For example, as the 
counsel for the subcommittee brought out in 
the testimony, it would cost the Government 
$106 million more to raise the level—in this 
case to 17 feet—in October 1959 than it would 
have cost 6 months earlier.” 

Exactly the reverse is true. The saving 
in constructing future structures to 16 feet 
instead of 17 feet is real. On the other hand, 
any increment of cost such as the $106 mil- 
lion is purely speculative since no decision 
to convert any existing structures has been 
made. Again, the subcommittee uses in its 
speculation on this point a figure derived 
by a line of questioning pursued by the chief 
counsel of the subcommittee which was 
shown by later testimony to be incorrect (pp. 
226-227, 317, 325 of hearings). 

Page 37, last paragraph, fourth sentence: 
“By 1956, the inventory of conventional over- 
sized items possessed by the military had 
swelled and had already raised serious ques- 
tions about clearances for road transport.” 

This is a contention of chief counsel of 
the subcommittee, unsupported by expert 
testimony of the Nation’s best authorities 
on the subject (pp. 73-75, 149, 315, 405 of 
hearings) . 

Page 37, last paragraph, fifth sentence: 

“Despite this, the Bureau of Public Roads 
ordained a vertical clearance standard of 14 
feet on a system of interstate highways 
which was specifically intended to be built 
with an eye to military use.” 

Such a statement implies an arbitrary ac- 
tion taken without knowledge of Department 
of Defense needs as furnished in House 
Document 249, 8lst Congress, ist session, 
and in 1955 testimony of the Department of 
Defense in hearings relating to the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, reinforced by fre- 
quent telephone conversation between Pub- 
lic Roads and Department of Defense rep- 
resentatives most concerned with highway 
needs of the national defense (pp. 13, 14, 348 
of hearings). 

Page 37, last paragraph, sixth sentence: 
“The Defense Department was not con- 
sulted about this clearance; but the Defense 
Department made no effort to point out its 
deficiencies. * * *” 

As just stated above, the Department of 
Defense was regularly consulted on all of its 
highway needs. 

Any fair statement of conclusions would 
include at this point the fact that the De- 
partment of Defense formally advised the 
Bureau of Public Roads, October 1, 1957, that 
the 14-foot clearance was adequate for the 
movement of present and anticipated equip- 
ment and materials of the Department of 
Defense agencies. 

The Department of Defense found it had 
no deficiencies, so why say “made no effort to 
point out its deficiencies?” 

Page 38, first paragraph, first sentence: 
“Shortly after the standard was adopted, the 
Defense Department began to entertain sec- 
ond thoughts.” 

This is not so. Shortly after the standard 
was adopted the Department of Defense 
made review of the 14-foot standard, and 
found it adequate. 
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The Department of Defense did not begin 
to entertain second thoughts until some- 
time after the launching of the Russian sput- 
nik in October 1957 at which time the Con- 
gress and the whole Nation also began to 
take a look at our new defense posture re- 
sulting from entry into the missile age, 

Page 38, first paragraph, second sentence: 
“But it took 3 years 6 months 10 days * * *,” 

There is nothing significant about a span 
of time between approval of interstate 
standards when the 14-foot vertical clear- 
ance was fully adequate to meet defense 
needs and the time when this standard was 
raised. 

Page 38, first paragraph, third sentence: 
“During this time, over 2,200 affected struc- 
tures were built to a standard that was al- 
ready obsolete.” 

Nor is there anything significant about the 
number of bridges built during the period 
cited. Nor were more than 2,,200 affected 
structures built during the period. That is 
the number that were authorized. Again 
not all structures built during any period 
of the past will be converted to 16 feet. 
Finally, the standard was not already ob- 
solete. 

Page 38, second paragraph: This para- 
graph is too harsh in the light of the testi- 
mony. 

Page 38, third paragraph, second sentence: 
“Here, too, there existed an apparent chasm 
between the officials on the working level 
and those in the higher echelons of re- 
sponsibility.” 

This is false. The Assistant Commissioner 
for Operations, who is in the higher echelons 
of responsibility within the Bureau of Public 
Roads, was promptly informed of all de- 
velopments (pp. 115, 137, 139, 140 of hear- 
ings). Furthermore, within 2 weeks after 
receipt by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the rough draft of the proposed letter re- 
questing 17-foot clearance, the Commis- 
sioner-of Public Roads was informed of the 
problem. 

Page 38, third paragraph: “Markedly sig- 
nificant was the fact that the Federal High- 
way Administrator was not apprised of the 
problem until March 1959, many months 
after his subordinates first began to grapple 
with the intricacies of the situation.” 

A fair statement in the subcommittee’s 
report would identify this statement as the 
contention of the chief counsel of the sub- 
committee during his course of inquiry at 
the hearings. A fair statement would also 
include Mr. Tallamy’s response which refuted 
any such notion just as any experienced 
administrator would do (pp. 349, 350 of 
hearings). 

Page 38, fourth paragraph: “With com- 
munication between the various levels so 
prone to shortcircuiting, and with the De- 
partment of Defense so intent on avoiding 
any danger of being assessed for the ex- 
pense necessary to revise the clearance 
standard, it was inevitable that the end 
result would be some glaringly mistaken as- 
sumptions all around.” 

This kind of a statement does not sound 
like a conclusion or finding but rather is 
an observation based on certain premises or 
contentions for which sound support is 
lacking in the testimony. 

Page 38, sixth paragraph: “This report 
already has reviewed at considerable length 
the incredible record of vacillation. The 
testimony clearly supports a finding that 
this was a problem critical in nature, be- 
latedly recognized, grossly mishandled, im- 
providently appraised and analyzed, and 
perversely solved, if indeed it has been 
solved.” 

The testimony does not do so. 

Page 38, seventh paragraph: “As long as 
they are there, they threaten to strangle the 
mobility of military units that have over- 
sized items in their inventory.” 
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Such a statement betrays even to a lay- 
man a lack of understanding of basic trans- 
portation facts on the part of any group 
which would make such a statement. In- 
herently an item is not oversized unless it 
exceeds the capacity of normal facilities. 
By very definition of the term “oversized,” 
there is meant restricted mobility. Fur- 
thermore, regardless of what vertical stand- 
ard may be adopted, there will always be 
oversized items. 

Pages 38, 56, eighth and ninth paragraphs: 

“On the basis of the record before it, the 
subcommittee finds that the determination 
for a 16-foot clearance was controlled almost 
entirely by budgetary considerations rather 
than military requirements. The testimony 
is uneqivocal that the decision was based on 
current factors, that little consideration was 
given to future necessities, and that an in- 
sufficient margin of safety was left to meet 
unforeseen contingencies. It is abundantly 
clear, too, that the decision pointedly ignored 
the expressed mandate of the Congress that 
the Interstate System shall anticipate the 
needs of 1975. 

“Although obviously dilatory in recogniz- 
ing that higher clearances were vitally neces- 
sary to the national defense, the military 
services clung to a virtual unanimity of 
opinion that at least 17 feet was not only 
desirable but a seemingly imperative recom- 
mendation.”’ 

In these paragraphs the subcommittee 
draws different conclusions than were drawn 
by top Defense officials. In doing so the 
subcommittee demonstrates that it is less 
cost conscious than the Department of De- 
fense. The simple facts are that the higher 
the standard, the greater the cost. In the 
wisdom of top Defense officials, a 16-foot 
vertical clearance can be afforded. It is in- 
appropriate for the report of the subcom- 
mittee, even if the judgment of that 
subcommittee were different, to condemn the 
Department of Defense as they do in these 
paragraphs. Impartial reading of exhibit 50 
on page 356 and of Mr. McGuire's testimony 
on pages 383-406 shows no justification for 
such comments. Certainly there is no basis 
for the statement that “the decision point- 
edly ignored the expressed mandate of the 
Congress.” One is brought to wonder just 
what decision could have been made by the 
Department of Defense that would not have 
brought forth criticism by the subcommittee 
of the type presented in these two para- 
graphs. Suppose the Department of Defense 
had requested 18 feet or 20 feet, or more. 
What then? 

Page 39, second paragraph: “* * * that 
the liaison between the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of Public Roads left 
a great deal to be desired. * * * Reevalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of this liaison 
* * * would seem to be mandatory.” 

No deficiencies were found to exist in 
liaison in any of the testimony presented at 
the hearings. On the contrary there was 
frequent reference made to the close liaison 
maintained between Mr. Chacey’s and Mr. 
Siegle’s office. Many discussions took place 
on this one matter of vertical clearance. In 
addition see pages 118, 114, 308, and 348 of 
the record. 

Page 7, first paragraph, last sentence: 
“The comment of the subcommittee chair- 
man, on conclusion of these hearings, that 
the 344 year vacillation represented ‘uncon- 
scionable, incredible, inexcusable, and inde- 
fensible delay’ appears justified by the tes- 
timony.” 

The testimony does not justify such harsh 
and intemperate language. However, it is 
fair to point out that this hyperbole does 
find justification in the preconceived no- 
tions of the chairman and the majority 
members of the subcommittee. 

The phrase “this was unconscionable, in- 
credible, inexcusable, and indefensible de- 
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lay’ is taken from a mimeographed state- 
ment which he read into the record and dis- 
tributed to the press at the conclusion of 
the hearings (hearings, p. 408). The record 
also shows, and the chair acknowledged, 
that this statement had been prepared by 
the majority the day before. Thus, he and 
his colleagues had arrived at this and other 
preconceived conclusions highly critical of 
the Department of Defense and BPR even 
before hearing the testimony of the two 
most important witnesses, the Federal High- 
way Administrator and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Supply and Logistics (hear- 
ings, pp. 407-412). We are in complete 
agreement with our colleague and subcom- 
mittee member, the gentleman from Florida, 
who observed (hearings, p. 411) : 

“Mr. CraMeEr. May I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I thought the objective of these 
hearings was to decide whether, (1) there 
was an unreasonable delay, (2) what the 
cost to the taxpayers might be of that delay, 
and (3) the question is, Was the judgment 
exercised in deciding on 16 feet rather than 
17 feel contrary to the best interests of the 
defense of this Nation? 

“Two people, Mr. Tallamy and Mr. Mc- 
Guire, are the ones who principally had the 
responsibility for making those decisions and 
they are the ones who were asked to come 
before this committee to state the justifica- 
tion and the reasons for their final determi- 
nation and yet your statement was drafted 
before they were even heard. It was drafted 
yesterday. 

“I think it is inexcusable that their testi- 
mony should be completely ignored in the 
chairman’s statement of his conclusions of 
what the hearings have shown, because the 
basic question in the whole hearing was: 
Was the judgment of the Secretary logical, 
reasonable and in the best interests of the 
defense of our country? The Secretary said 
his primary concern and the overriding con- 
sideration he had was the defense of our 
Nation and not crippling the missile pro- 
grain. He said it categorically. He showed 
the reason why he made the decision. 

“He had all of the information before him 
that this committee brought out to light, at 
the time that decision was made; and he said, 
‘in my opinion the defense of this Nation 


is not being hampered in any way by making : 


a 16-foot rather than a 17-foot clearance 
decision, and my overriding consideration 
was the defense of the Nation.’ 

“Mr. Tallamy said he did in his department 
what he had been doing on the 14-foot clear- 
ance until he was given the instructions to 
permit a 16-foot clearance by the Secretary 
of Commerce, who is the only person who 
could give him that authority to do so. 

“It seems to me it is inexcusable that the 
conclusions you suggest before this commit- 
tee will go out across this country and the 
people of this country will have the opinion 
that this is the conclusion of this commit- 
tee—even though you stated that it is the 
statement of the chairman of this commit- 
tee—that it is the conclusion of this commit- 
tee at the termination of this hearing, after 
the Secretary has been heard, that the delay 
was inexcusable, unconscionable, and inde- 
fensible, and also carrying the implication 
that the defense of our country has thus been 
materially hampered, and apparently pur- 
posely so by this administration. 

“T say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I, for one, 
object to it. Ido not think it is proper pro- 
cedure, and I do not think we should play 
politics with our defense.” 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER. 
GORDON H. SCHERER. 
JOHN F, BALDWIN. 
FRED SCHWENGEL. 
Howarp W. ROBISON. 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire was not on 
the subcommittee at the time of the hear- 
ings involved and therefore took no part in 
the report. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER for the remainder of 
the week, on account of the death of 
Mrs. David H. Whitener, a relative. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Nix), 
for Thursday, May 11, 1961, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Lisonatr (at the request of Mr. 
Nrx), for Thursday, May 11, 1961, on 
account of death in family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Scranton (at the request of Mr. 
WALLHAUSER), for 10 minutes on May 17. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
WALLHAUSER), for 1 hour on May 17. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
HarpinG), for 1 hour on Tuesday, May 
16, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Merrow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan, the remarks 
he made in Committee today, and to in- 
clude a newspaper statement. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania, the re- 
marks he made in Committee today, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALLHAUSER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harpinc) and to include 
extraneous matter :) 

Mr. PuCINSKI. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, 1 move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 15, 1961, at 
12 oclock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


893. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of reciprocating engine 
spare parts procurement and repair require- 
ments at the San Antonio Air Materiel Area 
(SAAMA), Air Materiel Command, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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894. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting an initial 
report to the Congress on a review of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

895. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to validate payments of 
certain per diem allowances made to mem- 
bers and former members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard while serving in special programs 
overseas”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

896. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend title 39 of the United 
States Code to provide for payment of un- 
used compensatory time earned by deceased 
postal employees, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

897. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to pro- 
vide Federal assistance for projects which 
will evaluate and demonstrate techniques 
and practices leading to a solution of the 
Nation's problems relating to juvenile delin- 
quency control and control of youth of- 
fenses or will provide training of personnel 
for work in these fields, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor 


898. A letter from the Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
further the Federal Farm Loan Act and the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

899. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to extend benefits of the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957 to widows 
and surviving children of former members of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Cslumbia, the 
US. Park Police force, the White House 
Police force, or the U.S. Secret Service divi- 
sion, who were retired or who died in the 
service Of any such organization prior to 
the effective date of such amendments”; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

900. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Joint Resolution 384. Joint 
resolution providing for acceptance by the 
United States of America of the Agreement 
for the Establishment of the Caribbean 
Organization signed by the Governments of 
the Republic of France, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 387). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 388. Report on 
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the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Concurrent Resolution 209. 
Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to exercise his authority to operate a 

, to be known as “University Free 
Cuba,” to provide assistance to certain 
Cuban refugee students, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 389). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Concurrent Resolution 226. 
Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of the Congress that such steps as may be 
necessary should be initiated in the Organ- 
ization of American States to reevaluate the 
role of the Government of Cuba in inter- 
American affairs for the purpose of imposing 
sanctions under the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 390). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 7001. A bill to provide for the control 
of mosquitoes and mosquito vectors of hu- 
man disease through research, technical as- 
sistance, and grants-in-aid for control proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 7002. A bill to provide an adequate 
basis for administration of Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area, Ark. and Nev., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 7003. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to subject television net- 
works to certain controls designed to assure 
that their operations are in the public in- 
terest; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7004. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 244 per- 
cent the multiplication factor for determin- 
ing annuities for certain Federal employees 
engaged in hazardous duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 7005. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a farm electrification research 
laboratory; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7006. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, to provide for 
cancellation of student loans for service as 
@ teacher in a private school as well as for 
such service in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7007. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 7008. A bill to encourage the use of 
private benefit plans in lieu of social security 
by providing that individuals who are eli- 
gible for certain benefits under such plans 
shall not be entitled to social security bene- 
fits or subject to social security taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7009. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to place a memorial tablet in 
Woodlawn Memorial Cemetery, Carbondale, 
Tll., in commemoration of the memorial cere- 
monies held there on April 29, 1866; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7010. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 7011. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 7012. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional judges for the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7013. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 7014. A bill to establish a comprehen- 
sive code governing elections in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 7015. A bill to prohibit strikes, work 
stoppages, and slowdowns at critical de- 
fense facilities; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R, 7016. A bill to provide for an addi- 
tional benefit factor for flood control projects 
located in labor surplus areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 7017. A bill to provide a program for 
an Operation Bootstrap for the American 
Indian in order to improve conditions among 
Indians on reservations and in other com- 
munities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7018. A bill to authorize a negotiated 
sale of land at the Agricultural Research 
Center; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7019. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7020. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional judges for the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 7021. A bill to authorize Government 
agencies to provide quarters, household 
furniture and equipment, utilities, sub- 
sistence and laundry service to civilian 
officers and employees of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 7022. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7023. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make it clear that 
a voluntary employees’ beneficiary associa- 
tion may retain its tax-exempt status even 
though it enters into certain nonprofitmak- 
ing arrangements with an organization which 
does not have such status; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 7024. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide that, for purposes of determining the 
annual income of an individual eligible for 
pension, payments of State bonus for mili- 
tary service shall be excluded; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

HR. 7025. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that, for purposes of determining the an- 
nual income of an individual eligible for 
pension, payments of State bonus for mili- 
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tary service shall be excluded; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 7026. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide incentive pay for duty performed by 
members of the Armed Forces involving space 
flight; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 7027. A bill to amend section 204 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to 
provide incentive pay for duty performed 
by members of the Armed Forces involving 
space flight; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 7028. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that, for purposes of determining the annual 
income of an individual eligible for pension, 
payments of State bonus for military serv- 
ice shall be excluded; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7029. A bill to create an additional 
judicial district for the State of Florida, 
to be known as the middle district of Flor- 
ida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 7030. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 7031. A bill to prohibit transmission 

of certain gambling information in inter- 
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state and foreign commerce by communica- 
tion facilities; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

HJ. Res. 423. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the Camp 
Matthews Marine Corps rifle range; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to prevent the designation of any Federal 
lands in Neveda as primitive or wilderness 
areas; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to deploring the unregulated im- 
portation and use in certain American tele- 
vision film productions of foreign-made 
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musical recordings and requesting Congress 
to enact corrective legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R. 7032. A bill for the relief of Jose S. 
Canahuati and Mrs. Jelile Cronfel Cana- 
huati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 7033. A bill for the relief of Harvey 

L. Hunt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKEI: 

H.R. 7034. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jacob 
Grygus and Miss Zofia Grygus; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


144. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Mrs. Erwin F. Seimes, National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D.C., petitioning consideration 
of their resolutions that were adopted by 
the 70th Continental Congress of the. Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Back-Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my “Report From Washington,” 
on the subject of “Back-Door Spend- 
ing”: 

The following statement is taken from the 
US. Constitution: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” ’ 

When one tries to find out what gov- 
ernmental policies have contributed to our 
48-cent dollar, he finds that a reckless uncon- 
stitutional procedure called back-door spend- 
ing must bare a major share of the blame. 

Back-door spending is the method by 
which many Federal agencies are able to 
get their hands on funds without annual 
review by House or Senate appropriations 
committees, or by Congress as a whole. Basi- 
cally, it is of two types: 

1. The agency is permitted to borrow 
money directly from the Treasury instead 
of being required to justify expenditures and 
obtain funds from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or 

2. The agency is permitted to incur con- 
tractual obligations prior to review by the 
Appropriations Committee, which in effect 
reduces the appropriating process to a mere 
rubberstamp approval of money already 
spent. In this manner, billions of our tax 
dollars are authorized for expenditure with 
no control being exercised by the Congress. 
Congress has no chance to tell the agency, 
“You may spend so much.” The spending 
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is not counted in the budget. There is no 
revenue raising, just borrowing. 

If we played ball like this back home, the 
police chief, the fire chief, the public works 
director, and all the other city department 
heads would merely tell the finance director 
how much money he needed (or wanted) and 
the finance director would be obliged to com- 
ply with the request. The city council would 
have no say over how wisely the money 
was spent, or if there was enough revenue 
to pay the total bill. 

This is one of the major reasons why the 
Federal debt and limit is now at $288 bil- 
lion and headed higher. This is the way 
Congress has lost control of Government 
spending to the agency directors with their 
insatiable appetites. 

The effort of conservatives to stop this 
back-door spending of taxpayer’s money has 
been dealt a severe blow with the passage 
of the so-called depressed areas bill—and 
$300 million of the money to be spent on 
this dubious project will be obtained 
through the back door. No budget account- 
ing and no strings attached. 

The chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, CLARENCE CANNON of Mis- 
souri, called it ‘financial duplicity, fiscal in- 
sanity.” 

Several other bills have contained this 
same back-door provision, notably the Latin 
American $500 million foreign aid measure. 

Shortly after the Rules Committee was 
packed, a resolution calling for a halt to the 
practice of back-door spending was sub- 
mitted to the committee. It carried the 
signatures of 122 Members of the House, 
including mine, so here was an issue on 
which the House could work its will. 

At this point it became clear that the 
purpose of the Rules Committee packing was 
not to allow legislation to reach the floor, 
but to prevent legislation from reaching the 
floor which the administration did not ap- 
prove, The committee killed the resolution 
by an 8 to 7 vote. 

The sooner we recognize that this has been 
@ pure and simple power struggle, the sooner 


the Rules Committee fight will be placed in 
its proper perspective. The public should 
know that we did not experience a fight to 
abolish the power of the Rules Committee. 
It was a fight to place that power in different 
hands—those of the spenders. : 

A final last-ditch battle is underway to by- 
pass the Rules Committee in an effort to 
stop back-door spending. A discharge peti- 
tion is being prepared to take the issue out 
of the clutches of the Rules Committee and 
on to the floor of the House. It will require 
219 signatures. I will sign the petition and 
am making every effort to influence others 
to do the same. I believe our future solvency 
is at stake. 





Birthday Greetings to Former President 
Harry S. Truman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to join with millions of my fellow 
citizens in paying tribute to former 
President Harry S. Truman on the event 
of his 77th birthday. It was a high 
privilege for me to have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a Member of this body 
under this great American’s strong and 
vigorous leadership. 

As histories are written in later years, 
I am confident that they will place Mr. 
Truman among the greatest of our Pres- 
idents. He was a good President. It 
has been said that a truly great man is 
one who can walk with kings but never 
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lose the common touch. Of no man was 
this more true than of Harry Truman. 

President Truman was called upon to 
guide our Nation through the period of 
rebuilding a free and stable world—a 
world which knew the threat and danger 
of totalitarian tyranny. 


TRUE TO HIS CONVICTIONS 


Crucial decisions were made by Presi- 
dent Truman with frankness and cour- 
age. He stood firm in his convictions 
and for economic, social, and humani- 
tarian justice to which he was sincerely 
dedicated. He bravely withstood the 
smears and insults which throughout all 
history have been hurled at those who 
champion human rights and social jus- 
tice. It is these qualities that will give 
Harry Truman a rightful place in his- 
tory as one of our great Presidents. 

While the duty of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was to lead our Nation 
through the war, it was the duty of 
President Truman to lead us through 
the long, hard peace which was always 
threatened by the perils of communism. 
I am sure that future historians will 
bear out my firm belief that Mr. Tru- 
man carried out his duty with vigor and 
strength. 

When communism threatened West- 
ern Europe, President Truman answered 
with the Marshall plan. When commu- 
nism threatened our Asian neighbors, 
President Truman met their challenge 
with firm and resolute action. When 
communism threatened Berlin, President 
Truman met their challenge with all 
the resources of our free Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
and fellow Americans in extending to 
President Truman and his wonderful 
wife my best wishes for continued good 
health and many more happy birthdays. 





The Role of the Federal Government 
in Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an address by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Josepx S. 
CiarkK, delivered at the 49th annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, D.C.: 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
Our Socrety 


The role of the Federal Government in our 
society should be whatever it needs to be to 
keep America prosperous and free. The 
first thing we have to do in deciding what 
is needed is to think. Too many people do 
not really think about the proper role of the 
Federal Government in the modern world; 
they just react. Their conclusions are ar- 

‘Fived at emotionally, not as a result of care- 
ful thought. 
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I suggest these premises as a basis for ra- 
tional thought: 

First. The Federal Government is neither 
the “Great White Father” who will save us 
all, nor is it George Orwell’s big brother. 

Second. The Federal Government, in it- 
self, is neither necessarily good nor neces- 
sarily bad. It is part of us. We created it. 

Third. Federal officials are not necessarily 
inferior in ability to State and local officials, 
nor are they necessarily superior. 

It follows that any particular role for the 
Federal Government should be considered 
on a case by case basis. 

In short, if the Federal Government is 
the best means to accomplish a desirable 
end, let’s use it. If it isn’t, let’s not. 

For example, it may be the national judg- 
ment—as I think it is—that the choice of 
teachers, the kind of buildings and the cur- 
ricula of our public schools should be deter- 
mined by State and local elected officials, 
because these decisions cannot be made as 
wisely or as well by the National Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time, it may be the national 
judgment—as I think it is—that part of the 
money for public education should be raised 
through national taxation. The national 
tax system, it is argued, is more equitable, 
and relatively less overburdened, then State 
and local tax systems. 

Thus, our decision should be—and, I think, 
will be—for Federal aid to the public schools 
without Federal control. Nor should we be 
deterred by the irrational plea of those who 
argue that to put the Federal Government 
into any new field of “spending” is, in itself, 
undesirable and bad. 

From these premises 
then, I conclude: 

First, that insofar as our national re- 
sources must be mobilized to meet current 
problems, only the Federal Government can 
do it. If it be true that our human re- 
sources must be as fully educated, as fully 
trained, and as well utilized as possible— 
then the Federal Government must take an 
active role in planning for the development 
and utilization of Our national manpower. 
Just as the personne! director of a company 
must be concerned with staffing his corpora- 
tion, so must the U.S. Government concern 
itself with staffing freedom. 

Second, only the Federal Government can 
effectively intervene in economic affairs 
where such intervention is necessary in the 
public interest. Our economy is now na- 
tional in scope. Almost every transaction 
is inextricably intermingled with every other 
transaction. Such a national economy can 
be dealt with intelligently only through our 
National Government. We can argue among 
ourselves whether minimum wage laws, or 
labor relations laws, or unemployment com- 
pensation laws are necessary or wise. But 
if necessary and wise, they cannot be left 
to the 50 States for independent action. 
And, of course, nobody really thinks they 
should be; the States rights argument in 
the economic area is a facade for opposition 
to any laws at all. 

Third, our national tax system falls on the 
whole across the country in some relation 
to the ability of everyone to pay. Our cha- 
otic State and local tax systems do not, The 
time is at hand to utilize the national tax 
system to raise the money to solve certain 
of our national problems, which have up to 
now been left strictly to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Many of those who inveigh against the 
Federal Government are really not devotees 
of States rights as such; they are interested 
in the incidence of taxation, and they know 
that they fare better when needed services 
are financed through local property taxes and 
State sales taxes. It is not that local de- 
mocracy is purer democracy; it is just 
cheaper—for them. 


and this example, 
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I do not love big government as such; far 


from it. But I am convinced that as the 
world becomes constantly both smaller and 
more complex the role of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in our society is both inevitably 
and, on the whole, wisely bound to become 
a larger one. 





Surplus Property Allocated to the States 
for Purposes of Education, Health, and 
Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
pursuant to Public Law 61 which I in- 
troduced in the 84th Congress, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare allocates surplus personal and real 
property to the 50 States and territories 
for purposes of education, health, and 
civil defense. 

The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reports that property costing 
$82,795,415 was made available to the 
States during the period January 1 
through March 31, 1961. It should be 
noted that many of the States received 
property which cost in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars during this period. Cali- 
fornia received in excess of $8 million. 

I am advised that the property re- 
ceived by the States, especially for edu- 
cational purposes, is one of the most 
beneficial contributions made by the 
Federal Government to what many of us 
consider to be our first line of defense 
in this space age. 

I wish to congratulate Secretary Ribi- 
coff and his staff and the other agencies, 
notably General Services Administration 
and Department of Defense, who co- 
operate in making this program so suc- 
cessful. 

Secretary Ribicoff’s report follows: 

Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $82,795,415 was made 
available to the States for educational, pub- 
lic health, and civil defense purposes dur- 
ing January, February, and March 1961 by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Real property accounted for $5,559,507 
and personal property for $77,235,908. 

Secretary Abraham Ribicoff announced 
the totals in making his quarterly report 
to Congress on the Department’s surplus 
property program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies and civil defense 
organizations of State and local govern- 
ments, and to eligible nonprofit health and 
educational institutions exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. Regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
various State agencies channel the surplus 
property to the institutions. 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormitory 
or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hospital, 
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school, and office furniture; hand and ma- 
chine tools; motion picture projectors; lab- 
oratory equipment; and school and office 
supplies, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Personal property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to pub- 
lic health and educational institutions and 
civil defense organizations and real prop- 
erty disposed of to public health and edu- 
cational institutions, Jan. 1 through Mar. 
31, 1961 (acquisition cost) 





States Personal Real Total 
property property 
Total_...... $77, 235, 908 | $5, 559, 507 | $82, 795, 415 
Alabama......... 2, 950, 778 |...........- 2, 950, 773 
Miexwet. sake Se Ee et 300, 541 
Arizona. .....-... 748, MOV bet: 741, 290 
Arkansas_.......- 508, 189 15, 750 523, 939 
California... -.. 8, 230, 901 110, 91 8, 341, 815 
Colorado. ._...... EE cn beh acca 696, 467 
Connecticut... -..- TPES 1 ac cedietna 1, 112, 292 
Delaware... ....-- YE Bibin tide de Gnda 240, 897 
Florida... ......- 3, 764, 356 320, 821 4, 085, 177 
eR g OAS, BEB Nic ccs ee 1, 648, 355 
mewall..........-- LE dren tint cmengee 744, 291 
A ie dhs ce oo) pee ee. 351, 172 
Deeeete. 5. 2. d 018, 440 }_.........-- 2. 018, 440 
Indiana. __....... 064 41, 195 1, 889, 259 
ES co wcbilihirgperrey cin a y Gf ee 734, 773 
NOE... nonce 1, 291, 494 117, 343 1, 408, 837 
Kentucky-.......- 9 Gee aio acsn oka 1, 288, 514 
MB f.id 24s 2, 05 230, 656 2, 456, 761 
ES __. Syg: 7 Tisai ae a 651. 719 
Maryland_.-_.._.. 1, 766, 992 1, 732 1, 768, 724 
Massachusetts_...] 2,214, 688 |_....._...-- 2, 214, 688 
ichigan___. 2,115,622 | 2,827, 869 4, 943, 491 
Minnesota____...- BTL MN Fe. cdc dnd 1, 070, 487 
Mississippi... ..... 2, 240, 758 j.-....--...- 2, 249, 753 
SES. «5 -cene RS aaa: 921, 229 
Montana_-____-_.- TE ND ec thebdsinee cade 217, 811 
Nebraska_.......- 903, 126 935 , 
levada._...__... yp: ©. b esrareer re 228, 452 
New Hampshire _- S26 FIE fons ke cai 326, 218 
New Jersey... _ wt Y ae 992, 534 
New Mexico__.__- See Bee tl... dace 982, 335 
New York...._.-- ONE, 008-1. 265. cli. 4, 088, 904 
North Carolina...| 2,359, 819 3, 841 2, 363, 660 
North Dakota.__- TG Beit ins 517, 667 
BER cicunsce ae , 280, 456 80, 000 4, 360, 456 
Oklahoma._.._..- 1, 392, 137 55, 140 1, 447, 277 
Oregon. ........-.- ye Rea ee 1, 215, 003 
Pennsylvania.._.- 2,512, 602 {............ 2, 512, 502 
Rhode Island__..- 354,083 |............ 354, 0: 
South Carolina.__| 1, 140,131 |......._-..- 1, 140, 131 
South Dakota___- 221, 823 57, 018 278, 
Tennessee. ......- 1, 503,300 }....2.....-. 1, 593, 399 
Sed die atepthiatin mind 3, 353, 521 141, 468 3, 504, 989 
esti Santen 928, 231 54, 357 982, 588 
Vermont. _-__.-...- i ee ee 219, 668 
Virginia__.......- 2, 804, 781 1, 416, 512 4, 221, 293 
Washington. ._... 1, 683, 7 39, 4 1, 723, 212 
West Virginia... CGB, 106 hcp cnemenst 936, 1 
shane oe OD Ladondescacta 1, 425, 286 
Wyoming. -___._.- Se eOe Fi 08 ce 227, 913 
District of 
Columbia. ....- 274, 427 2 274, 429 
Puerto Rico. ___-- 367, 465 34, 500 401, 965 


Virgin Islands... eee nr viene ae 


House Concurrent Resolution 298 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, Premier 
Khrushchev and his associates in inter- 
national communism, with the full coop- 
eration of Dictator Fidel Castro, are 
making attempts to extend the system of 
communism to and within this hemi- 
sphere. This is most dangerous to our 
Peace, to our safety, and to our security. 
Faced with the intolerable communistic 
Cuban situation, we must in the interest 
of our national security reaffirm the 
Monroe Doctrine by an immediate air 
and naval blockade of Cuba, This will 
make clear to the world that we do not 
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intend to tolerate the Castro menace and 
that we are taking positive and effective 
action to prevent the extension of the 
system of communism in this hemisphere. 
On May 9, 1961, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 298 expressing 
the sense of the Congress that. an imme- 
diate air and naval blockade of Cuba 
should be imposed for the purpose of 
implementing the Monroe Doctrine. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the Monroe Doctrine expresses the 
historic policy of the United States with re- 
spect to the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the United States considers any 
attempt on the part of foreign powers to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety; and 

Whereas the United States considers that 
any interposition by any foreign power in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere can only 
be considered as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States; and 

Whereas it is impossible that any foreign 
power can extend its system to the Western 
Hemisphere without endangering our peace 
and happiness, and it is equally impossible 
that we should behold such extension in any 
form with indifference; and 

Whereas recent events in Cuba and else- 
where in the Western Hemisphere have in- 
dicated that attempts are currently being 
made to provide a permanent foothold for in- 
ternational communism in this hemisphere: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Monroe Doctrine 
should be reaffirmed by the immediate im- 
position of an air and naval blockade of Cuba 
by the United States for the purpose of pre- 
venting further intervention or exercise of 
control by foreign nations affecting the in- 
ternal affairs and destinies of nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The adoption of the foregoing resolu- 
tion will make clear to the world that we 
do not intend to tolerate the Castro men- 
ace and that we are taking positive and 
effective action to prevent the extension 
of the system of communism in this 
hemisphere. 





Polk Brothers Honored as Brand Name 
Retailer of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4, Vice President LyNDON JOHNSON was 
principal speaker at the annual brand 
names dinner in New York at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, during which one of 
my constituents, Mr. Sol Polk, president 
of Polk Bros., was honored as “Appliance 
Store Brand Name Retailer of the Year.” 

This is undoubtedly the highest award 
that American brand name manufac- 
turers bestow upon a retailer in this 
country, and needless to say, I am ex- 
tremely proud that a merchant in my 
congressional district received this cov- 
eted award this year. 
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The full significance of this annual 
award dinner in New York I believe can 
be focused by the fact that our Nation’s 
Vice, President did take time out from his 
very busy schedule and, by his presence 
as principal speaker, signify his own re- 
spect for the great contribution to the 
American economy that the name brand 
manufacturers and dealers of this coun- 
try are making. 

This is the first time since the found- 
ing of the Brand Names Foundation, 
which annually issues this highly re- 
spected tribute to American merchants, 
that the Brand Name Retailer of the 
Year Award has been presented to a re- 
tailer of the Midwest. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley has eloquently 
expressed the pride experienced not only 
by the peopie of my district, but by all 
the people of Chicago, when he wrote 
Mr. Polk the following message upon 
learning of this great honor bestowed on 
Polk Bros.: 

I extend to you my warmest congratula- 
tions. It is edifying when a native Chi- 
cagoan, or a Chicago enterprise, wins just 
acclaim for integrity and ability, as some of 
this glory is always shared by Chicago as a 
whole, adding, as it does, to our reputation 
for growth, enterprise, opportunity. 

Recalling the humble beginning of the 
Polk Bros. organization some 25 years ago 
and observing your growth to a group of 
large marts covering Chicagoland, I am sure 
that you and your brothers and sister who 
make up your executive group well deserve 
the award which has been bestowed upon 
you. 


Mr. Speaker, several hundred stores 
from all parts of the country compete for 
this Retailer of the Year Award. It is 
like TV’s Emmy, or the motion picture 
industry’s Oscar, something like winning 
the world’s series, or bowling a 300 game, 
or running a 4-minute mile. It is one of 
the highest honors in the retailing busi- 
ness, and Iam sure that in accepting this 
award, Sol Polk received it with a feeling 
of deep appreciation not only because he 
has brought a great distinction upon the 
retailing firm he heads, but also because 
his firm reflects so eloquently the high 
standards of merchandising throughout 
Chicagoland. 

I am sure that all the merchants of 
Chicago were indeed honored to know 
that one of their associates was singled 
out for this great national honor. But 
the full significance of this award can 
be realized only if we fully understand 
what a great contribution American re- 
tailers are making toward the survival 
of free enterprise in this country. 

At a time when many of us are deeply 
concerned over the problems which are 
being created throughout this country 
because American workers are being dis- 
placed by foreign imports competing for 
their jobs, it is encouraging to know that 
firms like Polk Bros. and thousands of 
other American retailers exert a pro- 
found effort to encourage the purchase 
of American-made name brand products 
in this country. 

Recently I stated that the movement 
of durable consumer goods across the 
counters of America is the best way to 
sustain our Nation’s economy. Sol Polk 
and his brothers and sister have made 
a tremendous contribution which can be 
felt not only within the immediate area 
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of their retail stores, but throughout our 
Nation, in promoting sales campaigns 
which help move the products of Ameri- 
can workers from factory to consumer 
and which have brought them this out- 
standing award this year. By their out- 
standing techniques of merchandising 
name brand products, Polk Bros. helped 
produce a sufficient demand in the appli- 
ance manufacturing field so that thou- 
sands of Americans can continue at their 
productive jobs. 

The American retailer is the backbone 
of economic survival for the United 
States. It is only when he devises meth- 
ods‘ to continue the fiow of commerce 
across his counters that we can look 
with confidence to a high standard of 
employment in our Nation. When his 
business suffers, it is not long before 
the workers in American factories, man- 
ufacturing the goods and appliances 
which are sold at the retail level, begin 
to curtail their workweek and ultimately 
suffer long layoffs. 

In the struggle for survival we fre- 
quently hear a great deal of discussion 
about arms and military weapons to 
protect the security of our country. Too 
often we overlook the fact that as im- 
portant to our survival and security is 
a sustained economy because people who 
have an opportunity to earn a living 
and.an opportunity to share the com- 
forts of a bountiful nation will not eas- 
ily fall prey to the prophets of false 
ideologies. 

Polk Bros. clearly exemplifies the high 
standards of American merchandising. 
In their 26 years, this firm has risen 
from a small store located in the very 
heart of my congressional district to one 
of Chicago’s leading merchandising es- 
tablishments. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that they have accomplished 
this by their purchase and distribution 
of trademarked products and by pub- 
licizing the values of American engi- 
neering, ingenuity, research, and integ- 
rity of brand name manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, in paying tribute to Sol 

Polk as retailer of the year, I am sure 
that America’s industry is also paying 
tribute to his brothers, Morris, Sam, 
and Harry, and his indefatigable sister, 
Mrs. Goldie Bachmann-Luftig, as well 
as the entire staff of this awe-inspiring 
firm. 
We in Chicago are proud of them all 
because working as a closely knit family, 
the Polk’s have inspired new vistas for 
all retailers in America’s second largest 
city and throughout the Nation. 





Keynes Economic Theories Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion my able colleague from Missouri, 
Mr. Tom Curtis, is one of the most able 
Members of the House and I have deep 
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respect for his keen knowledge and un- 
derstanding of economics and of our free 
enterprise system. One of the finest 
statements I have seen, exploding the 
questionable economic theories of Lord 
Keynes, who is now quoted so liberally 
by the President’s economic advisers, is 
a recent letter Mr. Curtis wrote to his 
constituents. I am including it here as 
a part of my remarits because I feel it is 
most important reading for every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 
May 1961. 

DEAR CONSTITUENTS: I have been conduct- 
ing some correspondence with one of my 
good friends in the community who insists 
that in the name of bipartisanship I should 
support the Kennedy program before the 
Congress. He expresses a point of view that 
is quite common in what may be termed the 
intellectual circles of our community. I 
have had other expressions along this line. 
I think it is important that our people be 
included in the intellectual discussion that 
lies behind much of the debate that has 
been going on in the Congress for years. 

It is not the good guys against the bad 
guys. It is essentially a debate between the 
followers of the economic and political phi- 
losophy of Lord Keynes and those who dis- 
agree with Lord Keynes and who essentially 
do not have a neat compact and doctrinaire 
economic-political philosophy to fall back 
upon for answers to each question that arises 
to face our society. 

I would like to state my philosophy which 
I believe conforms to that of many of the 
economists and political philosophers who 
disagree with Keynes. I believe that we 
move forward best into the unknown by fol- 
lowing the scientific method of testing ob- 
servations and theories, the laboratory meth- 
od. This is fine for the physical sciences 
such as chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
etc., but where is the laboratory for the so- 
cial sciences * * * economics, political sci- 
ence and sociology? Unfortunately, it is the 
world itself. It cannot be placed behind 
academic walls in a science laboratory. The 
laws of the physical sciences pierce academic 
walls and can be studied anywhere. The 
laws of economics and political science do 
not. 

The private enterprise system in econom- 
ics relies upon the free marketplace as the 
laboratory where economic ideas can be 
tested. It places its emphasis upon the 
individual as opposed to any rigid social 
grouping of human beings. The democratic 
system of government relies upon the free 
legislative body as the laboratory where ideas 
in political science can be tested. It too 
places its emphasis upon the importance of 
the individual human being as opposed to 
any rigid social groupings of human beings. 

Who knows what truths we will learn 
from the laboratories? Who knows when 
“breakthroughs” into new realms of knowl- 
edge will occur? Who can be but impatient 
at times with the laboratory system not 
coming up with answers to questions which 
we think it is important our society have? 
But because we have not found a cure 
for cancer does that mean we should 
abandon the laboratory technique, the 
scientific approach for seeking truth? So 
in the field of economic and _ political 
sciences should we abandon the private en- 
terprise system or the democratic system of 
government because there remain important 
problems to be solved which we have not yet 
solved? 

We can go back to witch doctoring, if that 
is the wish of the people. We can turn 
things over to those who state they have all 
the answers already. We can turn our s0- 
ciety over to the intelligentsia who say they 
know what is best for the people and that it 
is no longer necéssary to maintain the two 
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laboratories—the free marketplace and the 
free legislative body to test the truth of 
things. 

It may be merely a matter of faith on my 
part that makes me support the laboratory 
method as the correct way to pursue truth. 
Faith because I cannot prove it. If faith it 
is, there it is and there it will stand. 

The following is the letter I recently wrote 
to my Keynesian constituent. 

“DeaR WaLTER: Thanks for your letter of 
April 14, 1961. I will keep on trying to get 
my viewpoint across to you, although I gain 
the impression that you don’t really read or 
listen carefully to what I am trying to say. 

“For example you say: ‘Your opinion that 
we have our economy at its highest peak of 
production is reflected gn their suggesting 
that a 3.4-percent incre.se in our economy 
would bring in the golden age of prosperity.’ 

“I have tried to make it quite clear in my 
rebutting the criticism directed against our 
economy that I do not feel that it is at its 
peak or for that matter ever will be. There 
will always be room for improvement. 

“I have tried to point out that this ‘num- 
bers game’ of trying to measure a dynamic 
economy by aggregates such as gross na- 
tional product is ineffective. The gross na- 
tional product series of economic statistics, 
though one of the most valuable, does not 
measure meaningful economic growth. For 
example, $1 million spent for a new steel 
plant will show up larger in the GNP series 
than will $1 million spent on education. 
GNP does not wash out economic mistakes, 
indeed it sometimes reflects an economic 
mistake in larger sums than a meaningful 
economic advancement. GNP will not meas- 
ure a shift in an economy from manufac- 
turing to services (which include education) 
and distribution. Yet an economy that is 
spreading its goodness to more of its people 
is bound to start emphasizing the service 
and distributive fields in relation to manu- 
facturing. Such vital areas of advancement 
as increased leisure time and religion are 
not reflected in GNP increases. 

“I have just written the minority report 
to the Joint Economic Committee’s report 
on the President’s economic report. I shall 
forward you a copy as soon as it is printed, 
possibly with this letter.” 

Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Meany, and the authors 
of the National Goals Report are all follow- 
ing the economic philosophy of Lord Keynes. 
I disagree with Lord Keynes’ economic phi- 
losophy. There are many leading economists 
who disagree with the Keynes approach, In- 
deed, I would say that the preponderance 
of economic thought today is away from the 
Keynes philosophy. 

This has nothing to do with Republicans 
and Democrats, although the two political 
parties could do worse than agree to dis- 
agree on the basis of fundamental economic 
philosophy. Mr. Kennedy selects Keynesian 
economists—Dr, Heller, Dr. Gordon, and Dr. 
Tobin—as his Council of Economic Advisers 
and chooses to follow their advice in eco- 
nomic matters in setting forth his legisla- 
tive program. They are fine men. I have 
known and argued with them for years. I 
believe they respect my point of view, al- 
though they do not agree with it. I have 
none of the carping kind of criticism that 
you direct against me coming from them. 
I think we are moving the national debate 
forward to get at the points of difference. 
This is democracy at work and the way to 
come to proper solutions of our problems. 

I have no objection to your supporting the 
Keynesian approach if you believe it is right, 
but I do believe you owe it to yourself and 
others who rely on your advice to at least 
listen with an open mind to those who are 
is disagreement. If we are right—and of 
course, I believe we are—the course that you 
suggest and that Mr. Kennedy is advocating 
will badly damage our society and will not 
solve our problems. 
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One of the themes of the Keynesian phi- 
losophy is that aggregate consumer purchas- 
ing power will automatically produce in- 
creased consumer demand. This increased 
consumer demand will stimulate the econ- 
omy to produce to meet the demand. The 
economy in responding to meet the demand 
will employ more men, and so we get full 
employment. 

I point out that this theory of economics 
is based upon the classical concept of the 
19th and early 20th century when Lord 
Keynes was active. It is predicated upon 
an economy of scarcity, when indeed all that 
had to be done was to give more purchasing 
power to the consumers and automatically 
they spent the money for goods and serv- 
ices. I have suggested, and I believe I am 
right, that the U.S. economy of the 1960’s is 
not one based upon scarcity, but rather one 
based upon plenty. Take the agricultural 
sector, for example. Even if we gave to 
our consumers twice the amount of pur- 
chasing power they have now they would not 
buy any more agriculture produce. Indeed, 
under doctor’s advice Americans are actually 
eating less and more selectively. Therefore, 
increasing aggregate purchasing power will 
not help solve the farm problem. We ac- 
tually are producing more than we need or 
our people can eat. I have to watch myself 
with you, so I hasten to state that I am 
talking, as the Keynesians are, in the ag- 
gregate. Of course, there are people in our 
society who could eat more, beneficially, if 
they had more money, but as important is 
their problem from a humane standpoint 
there are not enough of these people in 
America today to have any real impact on 
agricultural surpluses. In other words, tak- 
ing care of the poor will not solve these 
aggregate economic problems. We must, 
therefore, direct our efforts at solving the 
distributive problem of getting ample good 
living to all our people on its own bottom. 
This is a special problem. It is not simple 
and it cannot be solved by dealing in Key- 
nesian aggregates. It can be seriously dam- 
aged, however, along with our entire system 
by treating it in an aggregate fashion. 

The next step in Keynesian philosophy is 
to have the Government enter the picture 
to bring about the increase in aggregate 
consumer purchasing power. This was the 
philosophy of the New Deal of the 1930's. 
Even in those days this did not work and it 
is doubtful how much it may have helped. 
In 1938, after 6 years of the Keynesian ap- 
proach, we had 10,390,000 people unem- 
ployed (according to the old statistics * * * 
modern statistics would make this an even 
greater figure). This was 19 percent of the 
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labor force of 54,950,000. Contrast this, if 
you will, with our present picture of 66,- 
700,000 persons employed out of a work 
force of 70,600,000 people, giving an unem- 
ployment figure of 3,900,000 persons. This 
is 5.6 percent of the labor force. 

World War II; America becoming the 
“arsenal for democracy” in 1939 solved the 
great depression not Keynesian dogma or 
was this following Keynesian dogma? I 
shudder at the thought. 

The reason the Kennedy proposals include 
Federal aid to education, Federal aid to de- 
pressed areas, Federal aid for community 
facilities, federally financed housing pro- 
grams, federally supported health care pro- 
grams, etc., is primarily to have the Federal 
Government assume the job that the Keyne- 
sian philosophy rests upon * * * get more 
money into consumption. The problems of 
education, housing, community facilities, 
health care, etc., are almost incidental in 
their minds to getting the aggregate pur- 
chasing power up. That is why people 
like myself who are concerned about solv- 
ing educational, health, and housing prob- 
lems have such a difficult time debating 
these people. We concentrate on meeting 
the social need involved in education, health, 
and housing. We point out with effective- 
ness, I believe, that we do a much better 
job solving these problems without the Fed- 
eral Government getting massively into the 
picture. 

If your interest is primarily aggregate pur- 
chasing power being implemented by the 
Federal Government, of course, you aren’t 
going to be too concerned about what Fed- 
eral programs you advance in order to bring 
this about * * * if one doesn’t work, an- 
other might. And so it is with the Keyne- 
sians * * * they are looking around for al- 
most anything that would justify Federal 
expenditures. That is another reason I 
worry about them. War is the easiest thing 
with which to justify Federal expenditures. 
Now, I am not suggesting these philosophers 
would actually take us to war to implement 
their economic philosophy. But I think it 
is perfectly right to state that making an 
economy work based upon peace is not a 
passion with them as it is with me. The 
way in which the Keynesians ignore the 
impact of World War II and the Korean war 
in propounding their philosophy is calloused 
and dangerous. 

But look at consumer purchasing power 
during the recent recession. Did it go 
down? It did not. Total personal income 
in 1959 was $383.3 billion; in 1960 it was 
$404.2 billion. Disposable personal income 
was $337.3 billion in 1959 and $254.2 billion 
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in 1960. Did the people spend the addi- 
tional money? No, for some reason or other 
they saved more. In 1959 they saved $23.4 
billion; in 1966 they saved $26.4 billion. 
This reflects an economy which is based 
more on plenty than one based upon scar- 
city. 

We have a lot of social problems to solve, 
but thank the Lord they are no longer the 
problems based upon the centuries of eco- 
nomics which was predicated upon the law 
of scarcity. For the first time in the his- 
tory of man, I believe the problems that 
face us are the problems arising out of the 
laws of economics based upon plenty. New 
and tough problems are created all right 
and many of the problems revolve around 
individual problems of scarcity * * * but 
they are not the old problems of aggregate 
scarcity mankind has been fighting for cen- 
turies. Just as I have said in education, 
our society has gotten on top of the prob- 
lem of mass education, quantity education, 
which no other society has achieved be- 
fore. Now for the first time we can begin 
to attack meaningfully the problems of qual- 
ity education, and the problems involved in 
quality education I submit are considerably 
more difficult than the problems of quan- 
tity education. 

Yet what are the Kennedy proposals on 
education? Keynesian—getting the Federal 
Government to spend more money and di- 
recting the attention to the problems of 
quantity education which have largely been 
solved. In this process we damage the work 
that is going forward in quality education. 
The Federal Government can help in im- 
proving quality education so let’s direct our 
attention there. 

If there is disagreement on these two 
different fundamental approaches let’s de- 
bate them honestly and see if we can resolve 
them, I say the Keynesian approach looks 
backward to the early days of the 20th 
century and that this approach will damage, 
not help to solve the problems that face 
us in the 1960’s. President Kennedy and 
his advisers disagree. However, they, and 
you, try to put the debate on the basis 
that they are interested in the people and 
are forward looking, that their opponents, 
which includes me, are not interested in 
the people and are backward looking. That 
begs the question. Which is true? Let’s 
start discussing the question itself. Let’s 
put out in the open our conflicting facts 
and arguments and see which point of view 
justifies the epithet “mossback”’. 

Sincerely, 

THomas B. Curtis, 
Your Congressman. 
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Monpay, May 15, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose service is per- 
fect freedom, we praise Thee for the 
vision of liberty which, like a bow of 
promise, arches the dark skies and in- 
spires mankind to overthrow all despot- 
a to break the fetters of oppres- 

We praise Thee O Lord for the judg- 
ment and wisdom of all those, guided by 
Thee, who designed and founded the na- 


tions and institutions in which liberty is 
enshrined. 

In this day of global conflict for the 
bodies and minds of man we pray that 
Thou wilt purge and cleanse our own 
hearts that we may be found worthy to 
march with the armies of emancipation 
which bring both liberty and release 
from the want and woe which beset so 
many millions of Thy children and grind 
them into the dust of poverty. 

In this day of battle when there is 
sounding forth a trumpet which must 
never know retreat, we praise Thee for 
the courage, the labor, and the sacrifice 
of all those who are anywhere challeng- 
ing and fighting the enemies of freedom. 

In this day on ages telling, good Lord 
deliver us from discouragement, ap- 
peasement of evil, indifference, petty 
prejudice, and from all attitudes and 


actions and words which may hinder the 
achievement of a just and lasting world- 
wide peace of good will. 

We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 11, 1961, was dispensed with. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 11, 1961, Mr. Morsg, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to which was referred the bill (S. 
1021) to authorize a program of Federal 
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financial assistance for education, on 


(No. 255) thereon, which was printed, 
together with minority and individual 
views. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

FLR. 2010. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6094. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Employment Act of 1946. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


_ The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 2010. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

E.R. 6094. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Employment Act of 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 





CALL OP THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


_ On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Retirement Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Of- 

’ fice and Civil Service and the Committee 
on Agriculture and’ Forestry were au- 
thorized to meet, during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL FACILITIES AT 
THE AEROMEDICAL Fre_p LABORATORY, HOLLO- 
MAN Arr Force BASE, N. MEx. 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the proposed 
construction of research and maintenance 
facilities for animals at the Aeromedical 
Field Laboratory, Holloman Air Force Base, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space Act oF 1958 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, as amended, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT AND 
Farm Creptr Act or 1933 


A letter from the Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
further the Federal Farm Loan Act and the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


LoaN oF NAVAL VESSELS TO FRIENDLY 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries and the extension 
of certain naval vessel loans now in existence 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
Bank AcT 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and 
title IV of the National Housing Act, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Avupir Report or NatTronaL Sarery CouNcIL 

A letter from the executive vice president, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
audit of the financial transactions of that 
council, for the year 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


COLLECTION OF FEES FOR CERTAIN SERVICES 
UNDER NAVIGATION AND VESSEL INSPECTION 
Laws 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal and amend certain statutes fixing 
or prohibiting the collection of fees for cer- 
tain services under the navigation and vessel 
inspection laws (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT oF ODiusTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Teacuers’ Sautary Act or 1955 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955, as amended (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF POLICEMEN AND 
FIREMEN’s RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
Act AMENDMENTS or 1957 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to extend 
benefits of the Policemen and Firemen’s 
Retirement and Disability Act Amend- 
ments of 1957 to widows and surviving chil- 
dren of former members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force, the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S, Park Police 
force, the White House Police force, or the 
U.S. Secret Service Division, who were re- 
tired or who died in the service of any such 
organization prior to the effective date of 
such amendments (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


TRANSPORTATION OF REMAINS OF VETERANS 
Wo Drm IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
FACILITIES TO PLACE OF BURIAL 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to equalize the provisions of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the trans- 
portation of the remains of veterans who die 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities to the 
place of burial (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


BaLANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND Loss STATE- 
MENT OF Navy CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA 


A letter from the National Shipswriter, 
Navy Club of the United States of America, 
Springfield, Tll., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement of that club, for the fiscal year 
May 1, 1960, to April 30, 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN CON- 
NECTION WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMoO- 
RIAL ParKway, VA. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through exchange 
the Great Falls property in the State of 
Virginia for administration in connection 
with the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“Resolution requesting the Director of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization to take action 
to halt the flood of surplus foreign mili- 
tary rifles into the United States and to 
protect the domestic rifle manufacturing 
industry 
“Whereas an overwhelming rise in the im- 

portation of surplus foreign military rifles 

has occurred in the past 5 years, and the in- 
flux of said rifles has caused an alarming 
decline in the sale of domestic rifles, seri- 
ously affecting the rifle-making industry in 
this country and in the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts, and has resulted in hundreds 

of skilled craftsmen being forced onto the 

ranks of the unemployed; and 
“Whereas the importers of surplus foreign 
military rifles, pressing the advantage of the 
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low costs of foreign labor, can convert sur- 
plus military rifles to sport or hunting rifles 
at a very low cost thereby placing them in a 
position which enables them not only to un- 
dersell but also to imperil the domestic rifle 
manufacturing industry: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Director of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization to take such action, in- 
cluding the submission of legislation to the 
Congress of the United States, as may be 
necessary to protect the domestic rifle manu- 
facturing industry; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to Mr. Frank Ellis, Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and to each Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States from this Com- 
monwealth. 
“Adopted by the senate May 1, 1961. 
“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“KEVIN H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A resolution adopted by the State Road 
Commission of the State of Utah, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to extend the 
July 1, 1961, deadline specified in section 131 
of title 23 of the United States Code for a 
period of time sufficient to permit the 1963 
Legislature of the State of Utah to consider 
the subject of outdoor advertising along the 
Interstate System of Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A statement and resolution adopted by the 
66th annual session of the Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Dio- 
cese of Washington, relating to the services 
of clergymen of the different religious groups 
at inaugural ceremonies; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY 


The following report was submitted: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

8S. 1619. A bill to authorize adjustments in 
accounts of outstanding old series currency, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 256). 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, 
dated May 5, 1961, that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical interest, 
oo a report thereon, pursuant to 

Ww. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 
8.1858. A bill to amend section 105(b) 


of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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8. 1859. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Saverio Danna; and 

8.1860. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Joseph S. Salama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauvzer when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1861. A bill for the relief of Emmett W. 

Gleeson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 1862. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to permit the private 
carriage of letters and packets in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 1863. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a senior citizens service train- 
ing program; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (by request): 

8.1864. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Columbus Bend project, Texas; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. Cooper, Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. KErauver, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
and Mr. STENNIs) : 

S. 1865. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FutsricHtT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1866. A bill for the relief of Dr. Berch- 
mans Rioux; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1867. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of the property known as Ellis Island for 
purposes consistent with the public inter- 
est; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS): 

S. 1868. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands situ- 
ated on Horn Island in the Gulf of Mexico 
to the State of Mississippi; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
CasE of South Dakota): 

S. 1869. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission on problems of 
small towns and rural counties; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. Symincton (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Barr- 
LETT, Mr. Beatt, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Brste, Mr. BLAKtEY, Mr. Boaes, Mr. 
Brioces, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Busn, 
Mr. Butter, Mr. Byrrp of Virginia, 
Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia, Mr. Can- 
NON, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. Carrot, Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
CuHavez, Mr. CHurcH, Mr. CiarkK, Mr. 
Cooprr, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DrrKsen, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dovatas, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr, EASTLAND, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Ervin; Mr. 
FoncG, Mr. FuusricnHt, Mr. Gotpwa- 
Ter, Mr. Gore, Mr. GrvuEentnc, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Harrxe, Mr. Haypen, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hickey, Mr. 
Hii, Mr. Hotuanp, Mr. HrusKa, Mr. 
HumpnHreEY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. JorpaN, Mr. 
KeaTInGc, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. Kucuet, Mr. Lauscue, Mr. Lona 
of Missouri, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, 
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Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. MansFieLtp, Mr. McCartTuy, 
Mr. McCLeLuian, Mr. McGez, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. Mercat¥r, Mr, MILuer, 
Mr, Monroney, Mr. Morsz, Mr. Mor- 
TON, Mr. Moss, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Mus- 
Kreg, Mrs, Neusercer, Mr. Pastore, 
Mr. Pett, Mr. Proury, Mr. Proxmire, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. SmaTHers, Mr. Smirn of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Smrru of Maine, 
Mr, SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Witey, Mr. Wit.ir1aMs of New Jersey, 
Mr. Yarsorovenu, Mr. Younce of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Youne of Ohio) : 
S.J. Res, 88. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to Bob Hope; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
(See the remarks of Mr. Symincton when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“AGING AMERICANS” 


Mr. McNAMARA submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 145), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging 10,000 
additional copies of the committee print, 
“Aging Americans—Their Views and Living 
Conditions,” a report by the Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged and Aging, issued 
by the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare during the 86th Congress, 2d session. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 146) for the Senate to adjourn 
on July 11, 1961, as a mark of further 
respect to the memory of Hon. George W. 
pen: which was considered and agreed 

0. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Hruska, 
we appears under a separate head- 
ng. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 105(b) OF 
HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill which would amend section 105(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 

The amendment would provide an ad- 
ditional exception to the requirement 
that the purchasers or lessees of land 
from an urban renewal agency com- 
mence improvements on the land within 
a reasonable period of time. This excep- 
tion would apply to a purchaser or lessee 
which, first, is a public body or nonprofit 
corporation; and second, acquires the 
property for subsequent disposition by it 
in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan. The amendment is designed to 
permit public agencies or private non- 
profit corporations, such as industrial 
develepment foundations, to purchase 
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urban. renewal land. and hold it un- 
developed while attracting industry to 
the locality 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Nevsercer in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1858) to amend section 
105(b) of the Housing Act of 1949, in- 
troduced by Mr. KEeravver, was received, 
read twice by its title,.and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 





SENIOR CITIZENS SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 


Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
many critics of new programs and new 
legislation affecting the Nation’s senior 
citizens have complained loudly that we 
are being too paternalistic and too wel- 
fare-statish. 

In making these complaints, I gather 
that they mean that older Americans— 
especially those who are retired—should 
not just settle back and bask in the sun, 
sway in the rocking chair, stay cooped 
up in a home for the aged—and allow 
society to wait on them, hand and foot. 

Madam President, there is a great 
deal of merit in urging older men and 
women—especially if they are able to 
get around—to remain active and useful 
in their retirement years. During the 
past 2 years of my chairmanship of the 
Subcommittee on the Aged and Aging, 
and now, as chairman of the Senate’s 
Special Committee on Aging, I have been 
impressed by the large number of older 
citizens who could make important con- 
tributions. Contributions not only to 
their own morale and well-being, but to 
the community at large. 

Once again, therefore, I wish to in- 
troduce, for proper reference, a bill that 
would enable the growing numbers of 
such aged Americans to participate in 
training and refresher programs, for de- 
veloping the necessary skills in the fields 
of community service. 

This proposal has recently been pub- 
licized as a Senior Citizens Peace Corps. 
I think this is to be welcomed, since it 
will show that either on a domestic or 
an overseas basis, the senior citizens of 
America are just as anxious to express 
their deep-felt desire to be of help to 
their fellow men as are the youth of our 
Nation. 

Madam President, I hope that my 
fellow Senators on both sides of the 
aisle will see the importance and the 
positive nature of the purpose of my bill, 
and that we forge ahead in the field of 
aging—beyond the mere statements of 
policy issued at the recent White House 
Conference on Aging—to make real and 
concrete our public declarations about 
encouraging our increasing population 
of older persons to continue to lead use- 
ful lives—in this case, by offering their 
time and their talents to the solution of 
rant affecting the community at 

rge. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a brief description of its 
contents be printed in the Recorp. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
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and description will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill <S. 1863) to provide for the 
establishment of a senior citizens service 
training program, introduced by Mr. 
McNamara, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Cougress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Senior Citizens Service Training Program 
Act.” 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that, within the large number of retired 
Americans, there are thousands of men and 
women who are able and willing to make 
significant contributions to the civic de- 
velopment of their communities and Nation, 
and who constitute a vast reservoir of man- 
power capable of being trained or retrained 
for currently unfilled roles in the broad area 
of occupations which obtain in the fields of 
heaith, education, and welfare, that, by as- 
sisting and encouraging retired Americans to 
perform. on a part-time basis occupational 
roles (whether presently in existence or yet 
to be created) in such fields, the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with State and 
local governments and civic-minded organi- 
zations, cannot only greatly contribute to 
the general civic development of the Nation, 
but also to the restoration of dignity and of 
@ meaningful life to our otherwise retired 
population. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to provide for the training or retraining of 
retired Americans for part-time occupational 
roles in the broad area of health, education, 
and welfare so as to enable them to lead 
more active and meaningful lives and, at 
the same time, to alleviate the existing 
shortage of personnel in this area of com- 
munity service occupations. 


MANPOWER SURVEYS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) shall conduct man- 
power surveys, on a regional basis, within 
the fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare with a view to determining the kind 
and extent of part-time employment op- 
portunities within such fields which are 
available to retired individuals. In car- 
rying out such surveys, the Secretary shall 
cooperate with the Secretary of Labor, and 
shall have authority to utilize, on a reim- 
bursable basis, such of the personnel and 
facilities of the Department of Labor, or of 
any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, as he deems necessary or desir- 
able. 

(b) On the basis of data collected by or 
made available to him as a result of such 
surveys or otherwise, the Secretary shall 
publish and disseminate among retired 
individuals and appropriate officials, groups, 
agencies, and organizations, within each 
region of the United States, information re- 
lating to— 

(1) the kinds of positions within the 
fields of health, education, and welfare 
which are available within such region to 
retired individuals; 

(2) the number of each kind of such posi- 
tions which are so available; and 

(3) the training required to qualify for 
such positions. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall, from 
time to time and in cooperation with State 
and local governments and civic organiza- 
tions, establish and conduct, within the 
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various regions of the United States, oc- 
cupational training programs which are 
designed to qualify retired individuals liy- 
ing within such regions for locally available 
positions in the fields of health, education, 
and welfare. 

(b) In determining whether to establish 
and conduct one or more training programs 
within any particular region of the United 
States, the Secretary shall be guided by the 
following considerations: 

(1) The number of positions within the 
fields of health, education, and welfare 
(within such region) which would be avail- 
able to retired individuals, if properly 
qualified; 

(2) The number of retired individuals de- 
siring to participate in any such training 
program; and 

(3) The type and extent of training re- 
quired to qualify such individuals for such 
positions. 

(c) The Secretary shall not conduct, 
within any region of the United States, any 
training program if, on the basis of all the 
data available to him, he finds that the posi- 
tions for which training of senior citizens is 
provided can otherwise be filled by full-time 
job applicants. 


GRANTS TO NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Im carrying out the training 
programs provided for in section 4, the 
Secretary shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, utilize the services of public and 
other nonprofit organizations and agencies, 
which shall be reimbursed for their services 
through a system of direct grants to be 
created and administered by the Secretary 
for such purpose. 

(b) The Secretary is further authorized to 
make direct grants to such organizations for 
demonstration projects designed to promote 
the interest of such organizations in under- 
taking the training and recruitment of re- 
tired individuals for employment within the 
fields of health, education, and welfare. 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1961, and for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years, the sum 
of $5,000,000. 


The description presented by Mr. Mc- 
Namara is as follows: 


PROVISIONS OF SENIOR CITIZENS’ SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAM BILL 


SECTIONS 1 AND 2 


These sections present the findings of fact 
and the purpose of the bill, referring to the 
thousands of men and women who consti- 
tute a vast reservoir of currently unused 
manpower in health, education, and welfare, 
and the need to train or retrain these re- 
tired persons for part-time employment in 
such fields. 

SECTION 3 


The bill calls for manpower surveys by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in cooperation with the Department of 
Labor, to determine the kind and extent of 
part-time employment opportunities in the 
fields of community services on a regional 
basis; publication and dissemination of the 
survey results on the kinds of positions suit- 
able for senior citizens; the number of such 
positions available; and the training re- 
quired for these positions. 


SECTION 4 


This part of the bill establishes the nature 
of the training programs required. The Sec- 
retary of HEW, in cooperation with State 
and local governments and civic organiza- 
tions would conduct training programs for 
available positions—guided by the number 
of positions in a given region; the number 
of retired individuals desiring training, and 
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limited to training for positions which would 
remain otherwise unfilled by younger, full- 
time job applicants. 


SECTION 5 


The Secretary is authorized to use the 
services of both public and nonprofit or- 
ganizations in pursuance of the purposes of 
the act; and to make direct grants to such 
organizations for pertinent demonstration 
projects. 

SECTION 6 

The bill authorizes appropriation of $5 
million for each of 3 years, starting July 1, 
1961, for the purpose of carrying out the 
above provisions. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS OF COTTON ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself and Senators Mc- 
CLELLAN, COOPER, EASTLAND, KEFAUVER, 
and SYMINGTON, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to authorize a 
slight measure of relief for cotton farm- 
ers whose cotton acreage has been flood- 
ed out by recent heavy rains. This is a 
companion measure to a bill introduced 
in the House of Representatives last 
Thursday by Representative GATHINGs. 

The House Agriculture Committee was 
sufficiently impressed with the merits of 
this legislation and the need for urgent 
action on it to call a special session on 
Friday to approve the bill. I understand 
that the bill will probably be brought up 
for action in the House early this week. 
Department of Agriculture witnesses who 
appeared before the House committee 
testified in favor of the bill and stated 
that regulations to implement the legis- 
lation would be drawn up at once in 
order to get the program into operation 
without delay. 

This is a simple piece of legislation and 
it is sorely needed to help farmers who 
have been unable to plant their allotted 
cotton acreage because of flood condi- 
tions or whose plantings have been 
washed out. Thousands of acres of cot- 
ton land in several States have been 
made unworkable by recent flood condi- 
tions. Passage of this legislation will 
enable cotton growers to transfer, under 
certain conditions, all or part of their 
acreage allotment from a flooded-out 
farm to another farm within the coun- 
ty or in an adjoining county. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will specify the 
counties to be covered by the transfer 
program and will prescribe regulations 
under which it will be carried out. I 
might mention that Congress voted this 
— type of relief for cotton farmers in 

58. 

Madam President, cotton farmers in 
my State are caught in a severe cost- 
price squeeze and unless this transfer 
authority is approved, it may be bank- 
ruptcy for many of them. A great many 
farmers have already lost sizable sums 
in planting costs due to flood conditions. 

Others have simply not had a chance 
to get any seeds in the ground because of 
standing water. If these farmers can 
move their flooded-out acreage to high- 
er ground it will at least help to cut 
down on their losses. There is little 
Planting time left and this bill must be 
acted upon at once if it is to be effective. 


I introduce this companion bill to Repre- 
sentative GaTHtinGs’ bill in order to give 
the Senate Agriculture Committee a 
specific bill to consider pending com- 
pletion of House action on H.R. 7030. I 
hope that the committee will act 
prompt on this humanitarian measure. 

In closing, I wish to point out that 
much of the losses suffered by cotton 
farmers in my State and other States 
in the flood region could have been pre- 
vented if these farmers had available to 
them weather information tailored to fit 
their farming needs. This type of 
weather information will be provided to 
farmers in southern and eastern Arkan- 
sas, western Tennessee, and southeast- 
ern Missouri if we can obtain funds to 
implement the special agricultural 
weather service project which has been 
proposed by me and others from this 
area. The long-range forecasts under 
this proposed program would have un- 
doubtedly influenced many farmers to 
postpone their cotton planting to a later 
date. This special service for the farm- 
ers would at least have provided the 
farmers with some warning of the future 
rainfall prospects and would have tem- 
pered the producer’s traditional eager- 
ness to get his new crop in the ground. 

There are no funds in the 1962 budget 
to initiate this special weather service 
project, but I am hopeful that the Con- 
gress will look with favor on our request 
for the small sum which is needed to 
get this program under way. I plan to 
testify on this project before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee tomorrow. 
The recent floods in the cotton-growing 
areas will have served some useful pur- 
pose if they help in drawing attention 
to the need for better weather service 
for farmers in our area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1865) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. FuLsricut 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 





ISSUANCE OF A GOLD MEDAL TO 
BOB HOPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself and Mr. ALLortt, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEeALt, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BLaKiey, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Bripces, Mr. Burpicx, Mr. 
Busu, Mr. Butter, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. Can- 
NON, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
CarROLL, Mr. Casz of New Jersey, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. CHavez, Mr. 
CuurcH, Mr. CiarK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
CotTTron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Douctas, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Fu.sricnt, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HArTKE, Mr. Haypen, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hickey, Mr. HILz, 
Mr. Hoitanp, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KUcHEL, Mr. 


LauscHeE, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Lona 
of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
Magnuson, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. McCar- 
THY, Mr. McCLeLtan, Mr. McGesg, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Musxk1g, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Rosertson, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, Mr. Scott, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. SmitH of Massachusetts, Mrs. Smit 
of Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIs, 
Mr. TatmapcGe, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
WiLey, Mr. Wiliams of New Jersey, 
Mr. YarsoroucH, Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Youne of Ohio, I intro- 
duced a Senate joint resolution author- 
izing the President to present a medal in 
the name of the American people to one 
of the great humanitarians of our time— 
Bob Hope. 

Most Americans know Bob Hope pri- 
marily as a superb entertainer. 

Over the years he has brought laugh- 
ter and humor to many millions of men 
and women all over the world, from the 
stage, in the movies, and on radio and 
television, and no man has given more 
generously of his time and energy travel- 
ing around the world to entertain our 
Armed Forces. 

In fact, he has given up some 18 
Christmases at home so as to be with 
our military youth at far off bases, sub- 
stituting to the best of his ability for the 
family that was in their minds and 
hearts. 

There is another less known side of 
Hope’s life. For many years also, quiet- 
ly but consistently, this American has 
been engaged in a career of good works. 
He has appeared in nearly every State 
in the Union on behalf of charitable, 
civic, and philanthropic groups. 

Around our land there are many Hope 
foundations for less fortunate people. 

His organizing work is seemingly limit- 
less; his travels almost constant; and 
his devotion inspiring. 

Bob Hope, American patriot, has 
given of his time, his tremendous per- 
sonality, and his physical resources to 
a selfless career of humanitarianism 
that now stands out in the annals of 
our country. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution to have 
the President of the United States pre- 
sent, in the name of the people of the 
United States of America, a gold medal 
of appropriate design to Bob Hope, in 
recognition of his services to the coun- 
try and to the cause of world peace, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be print- 
ed in the Rrecorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 88) 
authorizing the issuance of a gold medal 
to Bob Hope, introduced by Mr. SyMINe- 
ton (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas moments enriched by humor are 
moments free from hate and conflict, and 
therefore valued by mankind; and 
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Whereas Bob Hope has given to us and 
to the world many such treasured moments; 
and 

Whereas he has done so unstintingly and 
unselfishly, with heavy demands on his time, 
talent and energy; and 

Whereas his contributions over a long 
period of years to the morale of millions of 
members of the United States Armed Serv- 
ices, in addition to those of our friends and 
allies, have been of immediate and enduring 
value; and 

Whereas these contributions have been 
made during Christmas and at other times 
by personal contact in countless miles of 
travel around the globe, to the farthest out- 
posts manned by American youth, during 
times of peace and war, often under dan- 
gerous conditions and at great personal risk; 
and 

Whereas while at home he has given firm 
and imaginative support to humanitarian 
causes of every description; and 

Whereas in all this Bob Hope has ren- 
dered an outstanding service to the cause of 
democracy, as America’s most prized Am- 
bassador of Good Will throughout the world. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is authorized 
to present in the name of the people of 
the United States of America a gold medal 
of appropriate design to Bob Hope in rec- 
ognition of his aforesaid services to his coun- 
try and to the cause of world peace. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
such a medal to be struck and furnished 
to the President. 





FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO EDUCATION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
I send to the desk an amendment which 
I expect to offer to the bill (S. 1021) 
to authorize a program of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to education, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be received and printed and lie on the 
desk until it is made the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the desk, as requested. 

Mr. THURMOND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 1021, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





TO ESTABLISH WITHIN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE THE OF- 
FICE OF THE NATIONAL BOXING 
COMMISSIONER; ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
on March 29, 1961, I introduced in the 
Senate a bill to curb monopolistic con- 
trol of professional boxing, to establish 
within the Department of Justice the 
Office of the National Boxing Commis- 
sioner, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
{Mr. EnGLE] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill, S. 1474, and that at the next 
printing of the bill his name be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROPOSED ANTARCTIC COMMIS- 
SION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


OF BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, on 
April 6 I introduced in the Senate S. 
1516, a bill to provide for continuity and 
support of study, research, and develop- 
ment programs for peaceful uses in sci- 
ence, commerce, and other activities 
related to Antarctica. 

Through an error, the name of the 
Senator from Florida {Mr. Ho.uanp] 
was not included among those listed as 
cosponsors. 

I am very pleased to have Senator 
HoLianp on the bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the next printing 
of S. 1516, Senator HoLLanp’s name be 
added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS 
WITH RESPECT TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
DRUGS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
on April 12, 1961, I introduced the bill 
(S. 1552) to amend and supplement the 
antitrust laws with respect to the manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the next printing of the 
bill, the nam2 of the Senator from 
Michigan |Mr. Hart! may be added as 
a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADMISSION OF CHINESE COMMU- 
NIST REGIME INTO UNITED NA- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovuctas] be added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, which 
is designed to express the sense of the 
Congress concerning admission to the 
United Nations and diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communist regime. 
In addition I ask that the name of Sena- 
tor DouGcLAs appear as a cosponsor on 
the next printing of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 8, 1961, the names of 
Senators Hart, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Lone of Missouri, HUMPHREY, GRUENING, 
and NEUBERGER were added as additional 
cosponsors of the following bills, intro- 
duced by Mr. CiarK on May 8, 1961: 

S. 1817. A bill to provide for the desegrega- 
tion of public schools, with all deliberate 
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speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1963, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1818. A bill to amend part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 





PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILLS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 8, 1961, the names of 
Senators Hart, DOUGLAS, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Lone of Missouri, HUMPHREY, 
GRUENING, NEUBERGER, and PELL were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
following bills, introduced by Mr. CLarx 
on May 8, 1961: 

8.1819. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; and 

S. 1820. A bill to make the Commission on 
Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the duties of the Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 





ORDERLY MARKETING ACT OF 
1961—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of April 27 and May 8, 1961, the 
names of Senators TALMADGE, CHAVEZ, 
SMATHERS, BusH, Lone of Louisiana, 
BARTLETT, WILEY, McCartTuy, BIBLE, and 
McGEE were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1735) to provide 
for adjusting conditions of competition 
between certain domestic industries and 
foreign industries with respect to the 
level of wages and the working condi- 
tions in the production of articles im- 
ported into the United States, intro- 
duced by Mr. Muskie on April 27, 1961. 





ABOLISHMENT OF TAX AND PROP- 
ERTY QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
ELECTORS IN FEDERAL ELEC- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 8, 1961, the names of 
Senators Hart, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Lone of Missouri, HUMPHREY, GRUEN- 
ING, and SYMINGTON were added as ad- 
ditional cosponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 81) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to abolish tax and property quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions, introduced by Mr. CLarK on May 
8, 1961. 





ABOLISHMENT OF LITERACY TEST 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR ELECTORS 
IN FEDERAL ELECTIONS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 8, 1961, the names of 
Senators Hart, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Lone of Missouri, and HuMPHREy were 
added as additional consponsors of the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 82) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to abolish literacy 
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test qualifications for electors in Fed- 
eral elections, introduced by Mr. CLarK 
on May 8, 1961. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from radio address by him on 
progress at the present session of Congress. 

Address by him proposing the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Commission To 
Establish Criteria for Disarmament. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Address entitled “The Responsibility of 
Being a Republican,” delivered by Repre- 
sentative CHARLES McC. MaTuHtas, Jr., of 
Maryland, before the Maryland Federation of 
Young Republicans, in Hagerstown, Md., on 
May 13, 1961. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Speech on “Israel—A Demonstration of 
Freedom With Responsibility,” delivered at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., May 13, 1961, commemo- 
rating 13th anniversary of the State of 
Israel. 





A PEACE INSTITUTE WITH NEW 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
the most important problem in the 
world today is that of how to preserve 
the peace. To that end, a new organiza- 
tion has been formed. It is headed by 
a great public servant, the Honorable 
James J. Wadsworth. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “A Peace Institute With New 
Program,” which was published on yes- 
terday in the Washington Star, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


A Peace INSTITUTE WITH NEw ProcRam 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 


Early last month, a new organization came 
into town and set up shop almost without 
notice in an old smooth-faced, red brick 
building on 18th Street NW. 

The events of the last few weeks—in 
Cuba, in Laos, in Algeria—may provoke the 
thought that the timing of this one could 
not have been worse if it had been planned 
that way. ‘ 

But the leaders of the new organization 
believe that their reason for existing has 
taken on a new urgency and importance. 

Called the Peace Research Institute, it is 
& private, nonprofit group aimed at the 
support, advancement, and promotion of 
Study of the problems of preventing war. 

The institute is unlike the antiwar or- 
ganizations of the past—outfits which con- 
fined their appeals largely (without success) 
to the moral and religious sensibilities of 
mankind. It is embarked on a different ap- 
proach, one it hopes will have a greater 
chance. 

THE NEW DANGERS 


Physical scientists have produced new 
weapons which for the first time actually 
endanger civilization. One small hydrogen 
bomb, for example, could incinerate a great 
city and its millions of inhabitants and im- 
peril, with radioactive fallout, many thou- 
sands more hundreds of miles away. 

Perhaps the social scientists using the re- 
Search method can discover the means to 
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prevent the use of these new weapons and 
find, out how international life can be regu- 
lated so that thermonuclear war may be 
averted, 

The institute’s first. president is former 
Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, deputy 
U.S. representative to the United Nations 
during the 8 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

He served also as American representative 
on disarmament, 1958-61, and acted as chief 
negotiator for this country in international 
disarmament talks. 

Dr. Arthur Larson, Director of the US. 
Information Agency under Mr. Eisenhower 
and now director of the World Rule of Law 
Center at Duke University, is vice president 
and general counsel. 


THE SOVIET AIMS 


Mr. Wadsworth, as his experience makes 
plain, knows the Russians. The curious may 
wonder, therefore, how he could hope that 
the free world could persuade the Russians 
to sign an agreement on arms control and 
disarmament and live up to it, even with an 
inspection system. 

But there is no doubt that he does. 

In an interview he was asked whether re- 
search on peace problems would not be 
fruitless in the absence of any manifesta- 
tion of a genuine Soviet desire to lessen 
world tensions. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he replied. Of 
course, peace will never be certain unless 
all nations desire it. But there are such 
things as gradual disarmament, nuclear test 
bans, inspection systems, and the like where 
more facts and figures are needed before 
they could be implemented. 

“For example, how many men and ma- 
chines would it take to police a test ban ade- 
quately? What are the economic factors 
of disarmament? How can we strengthen 
international organizations? We need the 
answers to these kind of questions and I 
think the Peace Research Institute can help 
find them.” 

The former Ambassador believes that a 
fresh breeze of change is blowing across the 
intellectual community. Up until quite 
recently, there was very little concern among 
scholars with the problems involved in 
maintaining peace. 

Today, Mr. Wadsworth says, there is a 
growing interest in applying the scientific 
method to the world’s No. 1 problem. 

His institute’s primary objective is “to as- 
sure that the fullest use is made of research 
talents from all disciplines throughout the 
United States on problems of international 
relations in search of further knowledge of 
ways to prevent war.” 

In other words, it will function as a peace 
broker. 

WORK WITH UNIVERSITIES 


It will do this by maintaining a close 
working relationship with universities and 
other research centers in order to identify 
studies they might undertake if they had 
the financial resources and facilities. 

Meanwhile, it will keep in close communi- 
cation with Government agencies and inter- 
national organizations to discover their re- 
search needs. 

To carry on its work, the Institute will seek 
to negotiate contracts with Government 
agencies, civilian and military; obtain grants 
from foundations and other sources and es- 
tablish a clearinghouse to keep all those 
concerned informed of current and com- 
pleted research in the field. 

A forerunner of PRI, the Institute of In- 
ternational Order, last year completed five 
pilot studies which identified more than 500 
topics which need further exploration. The 
studies covered: 

The technical problems of arms control; 
economic factors bearing upon the mainte- 
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nance of peace; the international rule of 
law; national and international decision- 
making and communication in relation to 
war and peace. 





THE PRESENT-DAY RADICALS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam  Presi- 
dent, on May 12 there was published in 
Life magazine an editorial entitled “The 
Unhelpful Fringes—The Present Day 
Radicals, Left or Right, Bring Us Neither 
Hope Nor Realism.” 

In the editorial there is profound 
thinking with respect to a problem that 
appears to be growing in this country 
today; and I hope that every Member of 
this body who has not already read the 
editorial will find the time to read it. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNHELPFUL FRINGES—THE PRESENT-DAY 
RADICALS, LEFT OR RIGHT, BRING Us 
NEITHER Hope Nor REALISM 
Not since the 1930’s, when technocracy, 

Father Coughlin and the American Commu- 

nist Party were in full cry, has the fringe- 

group situation in the United States been so 
lively as it is now. Extremists are resuming 
their long-quiescent ideological warfare; 
there is a rash of new little magazines, both 
left and right. Most of the new yearners, 
says Irving Kristol in Encounter, are “trapped 
in a peculiarly American dilemma: How 
to be a radical without becoming a crank.” 

Are any succeeding? 

Let’s start on the right with the John 
Birch Society. The most striking fact about 
it is its growth rate: it claims to, have 
doubled its membership every 4 months since 
December 1958 and is now aiming at 100,000. 
How come? Founder Robert Welch is not all 
that charismatic, and anyway most members 
have never seen him. Nor are they seduced 
by the standard hate group appeals—Birch- 
ers are not anti-Semitic or anti-Negro. What 
brings new members in, apparently, is a line 
of argument, clearly and sincerely put forth 
in Welch’s bluebook, the society’s bible. 

“The purpose of the John Birch Society,” 
says the bluebook, is “to promote less gov- 
ernment, more responsibility, and a better 
world.” Obviously any good Jeffersonian 
could join that cause, and many such haye. 
Welch is a fundamentalist Whig who believes 
that forms of government don’t matter 
much, since all government is dangerous to 
liberty; the quantity is what matters, and 
the more the worse. “I had rather have for 
America * * * a government of 300,000 offi- 
cials and agents, every single one of them a 
thief, than a government of 3 million agents 
with every single one of them an honest, 
honorable public servant. 

“The increasing quantity of government, 
in all nations, has constituted the greatest 
tragedy of the 20th century” (Welch). The 
less you know of American history, and of 
20th century tragedy, the easier it is to sneer 
at that statement. 

The rapid spread of Birchism, then, is a 
part of the Whig (miscalled conservative) 
revival of this country, itself a natural re- 
action to the welfare state. Barry GoLpwa- 
TER’s personal success as a speaker and writer 
is the healthiest sign of this revival; but 
there are others. The Young Americans for 
Freedom represent the strong minority re- 
action on many college campuses against the 
dull orthodox liberalism of the academic 
scene. Yet both Go_pwarter and the Y.AF., 
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as well as Wm. F. Buckley’s National Re- 
view, have taken some pains to dissociate 
themselves from the Birchers; and indeed 
the distinction is crucial. Unlike GoL_pwa- 
TER et al., Welch scores not only democracy 
(a perennial fraud) and both major political 
parties (ubiquitous opportunism) but the 
U.S. political process itself. “We are at a 
stage where the only sure political victories 
are achieved by nonpolitical organization.” 
The Birch Society is semisecret and members 
occasionally resort to dirty tricks (such as 
midnight telephone harassment). But what 
really sets it apart from healthier organiza- 
tions are its political desperation and its ro- 
mantic pessimism about our system's capac- 
ity for self-correction. The Birch Society is 
the I.W.W. of the right. 

To this heady mixture the Birch formula 
adds a patriotic foam of uncompromising 
war on communism, at home and abroad. 
Here, where they should be most useful, the 
Birchers go most wrong. The basic dilemma 
of modern Whiggery is how to combat a 
monolithic Soviet enemy with an 18th cen- 
tury style minimum government and budg- 
et. The Birch escape from this dilemma is 
to internalize a menace which is in fact 
predominantly external; i.e., to find as many 
Communists at home as abroad. The Com- 
munist conspiracy at home is thus ballooned 
to the point where it includes Chief Justice 
Warren, the ADA., thousands of Protestant 
ministers, and even (in Welch’s own de- 
monography, if not that of his followers) 
Dwight Eisenhower. Welch even speaks of a 
tightly organized conspiracy of nearly 40 
million Americans, supporters of the welfare 
state. The conspiratorial view of events can 
explain anything and lead to any lunacy. 
But lunacy is not a monopoly of the far 
right. 

“I feel a desperate shame for my country. 
Were I physically able to do so, I would at 
this moment be fighting alongside Fidel 
Castro.” So read a telegram to a fairplay 
for Cuba rally in San Francisco on April 22, 
signed by C. Wright Mills. He is a promi- 
nent professor of sociology at Columbia, au- 
thor of “The Power Elite” and other tracts, 
a witch-hunter of the left. 

“Left” is an imprecise word in America 
these days. Lacking a coherent set of goals, 
non-Communist but tired of the cold war, 
some would-be leftists have discovered a 
pseudosolution to the cold war. The 
name of this pseudosolution is unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. 

Bertrand Russell, by brilliant deductions 
from false premises, has made “Better Red 
than dead’’ a meaningful slogan in Great 
Britain. He has recently been gaining a 
numerically small but rather influential 
American following. The pacifist marchers 
from Aldermaston, and the 1960 split in the 
British Labor Party over Britain’s arms pol- 
icy, have their counterparts in this country. 
One may ignore the anti-civil-defense dem- 
onstrations, and the amateur frogmen 
clamped to newly launched nuclear sub- 
marines. But one cannot ignore bright 
American intellectuals who present muffied 
or roundabout versions of the straightfor- 
ward Russell case for surrender to the Com- 
munists. 

The peace fronts in America often serve 
Communist strategy, but that does not mean 
they are of Communist origin. The Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE) 
recently found its New York chapter in- 
filtrated by Communists and immediately 
suspended its charter. The role of com- 
munism in such movements, considered 
all important by Birchers, is troublesome 
but exaggerated. Plenty of bona fide peace- 
mongers—some all-out pacifists, some not— 
are genuinely concerned with our Nation’s, 
and the human race’s survival. SANE, at 
least, has a stated objective not unlike Ken- 
nedy’s: inspected and controlled disarma- 
ment. 
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Quite different, and more alarming, is the 
position of a newer organization, the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence. Sparked by two 
distinguished Harvard professors, Sociologist 
David Riesman and Historian H. Stuart 
Hughes (a grandson of Charles Evans 
Hughes), the Committees of Correspondence 
is a discussion network that starts with a 
flat rejection of deterrence as a strategy. 
Riesman, for example, has described the 
United States-Soviet cold war as a sibling 
rivalry and employs other Freudian meta- 
phors to malign any Westerner who is willing 
to use nuclear weapons in defense of his 
freedom. He says it takes more masculine 
courage to offer a Gandhian nonviolent re- 
sistance to armed communism than to fight 
it. Says his colleague, Hughes: “I can find 
no alternative to the renunciation of ther- 
monuclear deterrence as an instrument of 
national strategy * * * we have set forth on 
uncharted ground * * * and may end in 
transcending more than one of the loyalties 
that most Americans take for granted.” 

In other words, the Kremlin blackmail 
strategy has already succeeded with Messrs. 
Riesman and Hughes. They would save not 
Western civilization, certainly, but Western 
lives by an act of faith in Communist in- 
tent. Their logic is based on a reading of 
the world situation at least as romantic and 
antipolitical as that of the Birch Society. 

Thus both the leading new fringe posi- 
tions, left and right, are shot through with 
escapism and desperation. Neither is help- 
ful to the actual American situation. Ex- 
tremists have often been utopian and in- 
spiring; these are utopian and defeatist. 





GARY COOPER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
over the weekend a great and beloved 
American has passed to his reward. I 
refer to a fellow Montanan, Gary 
Cooper. 

He was born in Helena. He went to 
the schools of Montana, except for 4 
years when he was in England. He also 
attended Grinnell College in Iowa. He 
left Montana in the early twenties to 
earn his livelihood as a newspaper car- 
toonist in Los Angeles, Calif. He did 
not meet with much success in that line 
of endeavor; and, becoming quite dis- 
couraged, was considering going back to 
Montana, when he met two colleagues 
from Helena, who told him that he 
could make easy money by falling off 
horses. On that basis, he stayed in 
Hollywood. 

Gary Cooper’s father was a distin- 
guished member of the Montana Su- 
preme Court, just as later my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Montana {Mr. METCALF], was also 
a member of that court. 

It is with a deep sense of loss that we 
of Montana note the passing of this 
great actor, this great American, who 
was always just Gary Cooper, always 
just himself. 

On behalf of the people of my State 
and, I am sure, on behalf of the people 
of the entire Nation, I wish at this time 
to extend to Mrs. Cooper, his wife; to 
his daughter; and to his mother, who is 
still alive, and is living in Los Angeles, 
our deepest sympathy; and I express the 
hope that the good Mr. Cooper did in his 
lifetime will live long after him. 

He could well serve as an inspiration 
to the young America of today, because 
in his life he portrayed what he really 
was—a good American, a man who be- 
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lieved in his country, a man who did not 
put on airs, but who, I repeat, was al- 
ways himself. 

We will miss him because we loved 
him. We will miss him because he was 
a great man. Those of us who come 
from Montana will miss him because he 
was one of our own. May his soul rest 
in peace. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, I 
want to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana in paying tribute 
to Gary Cooper, who left our State as a 
young man to become a great film star. 
His personal qualities fitted him well for 
the hero’s role he so often played. In 
Montana we are proud that our State— 
part of the American West Gary Cooper 
came to personify—left its imprint on 
him. 

Mr. Cooper was born May 7, 1901, in 
Helena, Mont., son of a British lawyer 
who had come west, married a Mon- 
tana girl, and managed a ranch as well 
as practiced law. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
has said, Gary Cooper’s father was a 
judge of the Montana Supreme Court. 
In later years I was privileged to succeed 
Mr. Cooper as a justice of the supreme 
court in the same line of the judiciary 
that he occupied in Montana. 

The family went to England when 
Gary was 9, but returned to Montana 4 
years later. He worked on the family 
ranch during the manpower shortage of 
World War I, helping tend 450 head of 
cattle. 

His Hollywood career began in 1924, 
after 2 years at Grinnell College in Iowa 
and brief stints in door-to-door solici- 
tation for a photography studio, and in 
selling advertising space on a theater 
curtain. The Fox Western Studios took 
him on as a rider at $10 a day. 

Although he played varied roles, in- 
cluding the memorable “Sergeant York,” 
for which he won an Oscar, Gary Cooper 
was above all else a hero of the West. 
In “High Noon,” perhaps the finest west- 
ern ever filmed, Mr. Cooper’s perform- 
ance as the courageous sheriff of a town 
on the edge of panic will not be for- 
gotten. 

Besides Cooper the film star, there was 
Cooper the man. Modest in success, 
wholesome in his personal life, and cour- 
ageous when afflicted by a fatal disease, 
uae Cooper was indeed an American 

ero. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
I join the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Montana in expressing my deep 
regret at the death of Gary Cooper. 
Gary and his wife have been our friends 
for many years. He was an outstand- 
ing American, a great sportsman, a fine 
gentleman, in addition to his extraordi- 
nary talents as an actor. 

My wife and I extend deepest sym- 
pathy to Mrs, Cooper and all the family 
at the untimely loss of this outstanding 
citizen. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, for 
one who at one time in his life had great 
affection for the stage and for the per- 
forming arts, the death of Gary Cooper 
comes as a distinct shock, and for a very 
good reason. No one could have followed 
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the theater and the motion picture in- 
dustry without recognizing that the fare 
that had been “dished up” was not too 
well regarded or too acceptable in many 
quarters of the country. If I had to use 
one term to describe what Gary Cooper 
personified in his presentations to the 
country, it would be the word “whole- 
some.” He was always wholesome, and 
he was fit fare for men, women, and 
children ever since I remember his first 
presentation. 

So through the performing arts he 
made a great contribution to the coun- 
try. He made it in the form, not only 
of entertainment, but edification, as 
well. And when one has done that, he 
has indeed ingratiated himself in the 
affection of everyone; and that is why 
I think Gary Cooper’s passing is so uni- 
versally mourned. 

I share with the majority leader and 
his colleague from Montana the sense of 
bereavement that they feel when a great 
performer, who has done so much for 
entertainment and instruction, has had 
to pass away at an untimely age. 





ADDRESSES OF VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON IN HAWAII 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Madam Presi- 
dent, it was my privilege last week to 
accompany Vice President LyNnpon 
Jounson from here to Honolulu on the 
first leg of his historic trip to southeast 
Asia. The Vice President was most en- 
thusiastically received by the citizens of 
the Aloha State. This was partly in 
recognition of the high office he holds 
and the constructive leadership he has 
given for many years in Congress, but 
more perhaps because the people there 
know that he, more than any other na- 
tional leader, was responsible for two 
accomplishments of great importance to 
Hawaii, to the Nation, and to the whole 
Pacific area: the granting of statehood 
to Hawaii, and the establishment of the 
East-West Cultural and Technical In- 
terchange Center. 

During his brief stay in Honolulu, the 
Vice President addressed a joint session 
of the Hawaii Legislature and was guest 
of honor at groundbreaking ceremonies 
at the East-West Center. His stirring 
remarks recognize the importance of the 


Pacific area to the Nation and to the: 


world. 

He forcefully expressed the American 
determination, not only to win the cold 
war, but also to win the peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that his two 
addresses be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ApprEss By Vice Presipent LYNDON B. JoHN- 
SON, JOINT SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
Hawatt, May 9, 1961 
Aloha. 

I am never so much at home as in the 
halls of a legislative body among representa- 
tives of free men and women. I feel very 
much at home with the Hawaiian House and 
Senate this afternoon—even though your 
senate does leave something to be desired; 
namely, Democrats. 

My earliest boyhood memories are of the 
legislature of my own State of Texas, where 
my father served as a pioneer frontier law- 
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maker. One footnote to history is that my 
father wanted to name me after the man 
who was speaker of the house of representa- 
tives when I was born. As things have 
turned out, I am just as glad my mother 
prevailed. Think of the confusion that 
would have existed in. Washington in recent 
years had my name been “SamM RAYBURN 
JOHNSON.” 

All of you can understand, I am sure, my 
great pride last summer at Los Angeles when 
my name was placed in nomination before 
the Democratic Convention by that man who 
had been my father’s colleague, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States—Mr. Sam RAYBURN, 

That pride was approached—if not ex- 
ceeded—by the fact that my nomination 
was seconded by an able, valiant, and cou- 
rageous son of these islands, your Congress- 
man—my great and good friend—DaNn 
INOUYE. 

Will Rogers once said he never met a man 
he did not like. I can say that in my years 
in Washington I never met a man or woman 
from these islands I did not like. Certainly 
I shall always cherish the friendship of one 
of the most dedicated and valuable public 
servants our Nation and your State have 
produced—my former colleague and con- 
tinuing close friend, OrEN Lone. I would 
also like to pay my sincere respects to one 
good Hawaiian and good American that the 
Democratic Party let get away, Senator Hi- 
RAM Fonc. With these men and with my 
old personal friend Jack Burns, I expect to 
continue in the future—as in the past— 
working for the greatness of America and 
for the good of your State. 

The mission that brings me here is a 
mission undertaken at the request of a 
man who wants peace—who is determined 
that our country and our cause will prevail— 
and who understands that the works of free- 
men can know no East and no West—the 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy. 

My purpose on this mission to some of 
the young, growing independent nations of 
Asia is that of a factfinder. I go seeking 
to determine what must be done now to 
safeguard the security of those who are 
free—and what must be done together in the 
future to fulfill the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of freedom among the peoples 
of Asia. 

The United States does not accept—will 
never accept—the fatalism of those who 
preach that freedom can be strong, stead- 
fast, and sure only in one area of the world. 
Our freedom is a fortune, and we recognize 
it—but men can never be truly free saving 
unto themselves this fortune God meant all 
his children to share. 

Our President has said—and it is the spirit 
of his administration—that “Our democracy 
must demonstrate that it is still prepared 
to contend patiently, as well as with insight 
and passion, for the cause of human free- 
dom in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin Ame-ica, as well as in areas now held 
in satellite status by the Soviet Union.” 

For thir contention, the United States 
must and will commit the full strength of 
its great capacity, the full moral force of 
our devotion to peace, the full energy and 
vitality of our people, to that cause of 
human freedom everywhere. Freedom can- 
not be secure in our world until the yoke 
of poverty, illiteracy, and disease is lifted 
off the shoulders of men everywhere. 

Our end is freedom. Our means are the 
means of peaceful men. 

To the peoples around the Pacific, 
Americans can and do point with the great- 
est of pride to these islands of Hawaii where 
the proudest heritages of East and West have 
met and brought into being a vital and 
living democracy. 

Hawaii offers to the eye some of the 
world’s greatest natural beauty. But far 
more important is the inspiration Hawaii 
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offers to the hearts of men by the example 
here of the brotherhood and harmony that 
has been achieved among your peoples under 
freedom. 

For Hawaii, statehood has been achieved. 
You are proud of it. All of us who partici- 
pated in this fulfillment of your dream are 
proud to have had a part. But statehood is 
not the end—it is only the beginning—of 
Hawaii's greatest role. 

Hawaii is for the free world the bridge 
between West and East, opening the way to 
the cooperation and understanding between 
these cultures that is the only sure road to 
universal peace. 

I would say to you of the Legislature of 
Hawaii—and to all the Americans in these 
islands—that your leadership in Washing- 
ton wants to work with you to make our 
ow star shine as a star of the first magni- 

ude. 

Your economy in Hawaii prospers today. 

We want to work with you not merely to 
maintain that prosperity but to increase it 
for all the people. 

The foundation must be laid for broader 
industrialization. 

The continuing strength of your agri- 
culture must be assured and its diversifi- 
cation moved forward. 

Education at all levels presents a challenge 
of rare opportunity here. It is my special 
hope that the East-West Center will help 
make Hawaii one of the world’s greatest 
— of learning, research, and scholar- 
ship. 

Hawaii has never been lacking in enter- 
prise in meeting the needs of its people. I 
want you to know that Hawaii will never 
be lacking in support, understanding, and 
interest from this administration. 

There are problems to be met. The cost 
of living must not be allowed to increase 
artificially or unnecessarily. The founda- 
tion for strong industry and strong agricul- 
ture demands that attention be given to the 
basics of water supply and soil utilization as 
in the mainland States. Where there are 
gaps in essential Federal services between 
territorial status and statehood, those gaps 
must be closed. 

Hawaii waited patiently and faithfully 
through many generations for attainment of 
statehood. It is my pledge to you that Ha- 
waii will never again sit at the second table. 

We in Washington, we on the mainland, 
we who are Americans from every State, 
salute you—welcome you proudly to the 
Union—and say to you from our hearts, 
aloha. 

ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JoHN- 

SON AT THE DEDICATION oF EastT-WEST 

CENTER, UNIVERSITY oF Hawalr, May 9, 1961 


This is one of the most personally grati- 
fying moments of my public life. I am 
proud—and I shall always be proud—to have 
been the first sponsor of legislation provid- 
ing fulfillment of your vision here of this 
great East-West Center. 

Thomas Jefferson—before his death— 
looked back over his grand and noble life 
and asked that the stone on his grave com- 
memorate the three achievements of which 
he was most proud: 

First, that he was author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; 

Second, that he wrote the basic statement 
of religious freedom in the Virginia resolu- 
tions; and 

Third, that he was founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

I am not quite ready to contemplate my 
own epitaph—but of the works to which I 
have contributed I have the greatest con- 
fidence that this East-West Center will out- 
live them all. 

Many individuals from Hawaili—and on 
the mainland—shared the vision embodied 
in this center. I cannot name them all. 
But I would like to express my gratitude 
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and ask your recognition of the one man 
whose energy, faith in America, and con- 
fidence in Hawaii contributed most—Jack 
Burns. 

Since the earliest Americans landed on the 
far shore of the North American Continent, 
this hearty breed has moved westward, 
Planting seeds as they moved, hoping others 
would share the ripened fruit in later har- 
vests. We today follow in that tradition. 
We plant a seed from which we believe will 
grow a mighty tree spreading its branches 
over the lives of generations to come all 
around this great ocean of the Pacific. 

The world will note what a different seed 
it is that freemen plant. The adversaries 
of freedom in the capitals of communism 
plant seeds of division, of strife, of suspi- 
cion, of hatred, of death and destruction. 
We are never more proud—we are never more 
nearly our true selves—than when we plant, 
as we do today, a seed of peace. 

Aggressors may forget but freemen must 
always remember this: 

The aggressor may destroy cities, lay waste 
to the farms, infiltrate the jungles, penetrate 
the deserts. He may ford the rivers and 
even seek to span the seas. But wherever 
there remains an enlightened and inde- 
pendent man, the aggressor will never se- 
curely hold the gains of his aggression. 

The ultimate defense of freedom lies not 
in weapons systems nor in the implements 
of arms. These we must maintain as: re- 
sponsible men to deter the folly of those 
few leaders who acknowledge no responsi- 
bility to God or man or their own people. 
But freedom’s surest defense and freedom’s 
greatest force is the enlightenment of the 
minds of the people. 

Arms can never make us invulnerable nor 
enemies invincible, but the support we give 
to education can make freedom irresistible. 

This Center is a testament of our faith in 
this proposition. But this Center is more. 
It is an expression of a peculiarly important 
faith which American experience has be- 
queathed to us today. Out of many cul- 
tures—from many races and religions—we in 
America have enriched our free society with 
many prized contributions. The wealth of 
this diverse heritage we have fused together 
into the one great contribution which is in- 
delibly American: that is the living proof 
America itself offers that the unity of man- 
kind is not impossible. 

The unity of people, cultures, heritages, 
races, religions, and regions in the United 
States represented as great a challenge in 
the beginning as the unity many dismiss 
as impossible in other regions of this world. 
America’s success in unity—a _ success 
crowned gloriously in these islands—is a 
cornerstone on which the world can and 
must build. 

A common language is only a convenience. 
A common heritage is only a comfort. A 
common currency is only a detail. Such 
things are the results of unity, not the 
cause. We must by our American example 
and leadership encourage independent na- 
tions to understand that unity always is 
possible and forever imperative. 

The survival of freedom and independence 
must come through the free association and 
unity of those who aspire to peace among 
themselves and with their neighbors. The 
peaceful man is not always free; but the free- 
man is always a man of peace. To keep both 
their peace and their freedom, freemen on 
every continent can profitably turn to unit- 
ing themselves together in common pur- 
poses above and beyond their common de- 
fense. Unity affords the greatest strength 
against attack from without. But—far more 
important—unity affords the _ greatest 
strength for attack on the evils of poverty, 
illiteracy, and disease. 

The world must be rid of poverty before it 
can be free of fears. 
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The world must be able to read before it 
will be able to build. 

The world must be healthy before its peo- 
ple can be truly hopeful. 

It is to accomplish such goals that we 
must and do encourage men who are inde- 
pendent to begin the work of uniting to 
prevent the compromise of their independ- 
ence. 

Back to the beginning of history, division 
has been—as it is today—the chief instru- 
ment of despots and tyrants. The oldest 
such division which tyrants have used 
against peace and freedom is the world’s di- 
vision between East and West. It is this 
division which we must end to clear the way 
to a world where peace is universal and free- 
dom is universally secure. 

The road to that goal is long. It will not 
be easy. In our lifetime—and even in the 
lifetime of our own children—the goal may 
not be realized. But we must reach toward 
it and work for it. We are reaching for that 
goal here today. 

The purpose of this East-West Center is 
not for West to teach East or East to study 
the West. The purpose here is to bring to- 
gether two proud and honorable cultures 
whose strengths are drawn from antiquity, 
and to fuse a new strength—a new strength 
for freedom that will last through eternity. 

The concept of the East-West Center is 
as broad as the vast Pacific area it will serve. 
The center will flourish and grow within the 
heart of your own great university. The two 
institutions will do much to reinforce each 
other. But their missions and their service 
will not be the same. The University of 
Hawaii is here to serve Hawaii. The East- 
West Center is here to serve the world. 

To this center we shall bring the wise 
men of the West and invite the wise men 
of the East. From them we shall hope that 
many generations of young scholars will 
learn the wisdom of the two worlds united 
here and to use that wisdom for the pur- 
poses and ends of mankind’s highest aspira- 
tions for peace, justice, and freedom. 

I am proud that three of the most dis- 
tinguished educational leaders of the United 
States are advising on the development of 
this center: Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California; John Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corp.; and Herman 
Wells, president, of Indiana University. 

As we dedicate this center we are not 
unmindful that since its conception com- 
munism has crudely acknowledged it by 
entering into competition against it. Com- 
munism has instituted in Moscow a center 
dedicated to the same purpose. But in this, 
as in much else, we ask the watching nations 
of the world to observe the contrast between 
a free society and the society which holds 
the State supreme. While we here seek to 
bring the youth of many lands together with 
our own—confident that freedom will not 
only prevail but be enriched—the Com- 
munists rigidly exclude students at their 
center from contact with, or exposure to, 
their own young people. 

The free society has nothing to fear from 
its own freedom. The closed society must— 
above all else—fear itself. We by maintain- 
ing devotion to the principles on which our 
society was founded, by working without 
ceasing for the perfection of the unity which 
is our greatest strength, by continuing faith- 
fully to plant these seeds of , can face 
the future not with fear, but with anticipa- 
tion of the ultimate success of our cause. 





SENATOR GORE, OF TENNESSEE, 
CHOSEN AS CHAIRMAN OF US. 
DELEGATION TO INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
my esteemed colleague from Tennessee 
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has established a distinguished record in 
foreign affairs. 

He is, as we all know, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Africa. 

For some time, he was the Senate ad- 
viser to the U.S. delegation to the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests. 

In addition, he has been a member of 
the American delegation to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. This organiza- 
tion is composed of parliamentarians 
from 60 countries and exerts important 
influence in the fields of disarmament, 
the expansion of parliamentary systems, 
and the discussion of world problems. 
As a member of our delegation in past 
years, I have come to know many of 
these parliamentarians and to achieve a 
better understanding of our mutual 
problems. 

Now, in recognition of his wide back- 
ground, his fellow members of the U.S. 
delegation have this year elected my col- 
league as their chairman. I am highly 
gratified by their choice. 

In this post, in which he succeeds the 
Honorable Harotp D. Cootey, of the 
House of Representatives, my colleague 
will lead this country’s delegation to the 
next annual meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Brussels in September. 

My colleague does not take this assign- 
ment lightly. Upon his election to the 
chairmanship, he called attention to the 
delicate nature of his new undertaking 
by forecasting the probable belligerency 
of the Soviet Union at this year’s meet- 
ing as a result of the difficult situations 
which have arisen in the Congo and 
Cuba. 

I believe I state the unanimous senti- 
ment of the Senate when I express my 
full confidence in his leadership and 
wish him and the others in our delega- 
tion godspeed at the September meeting. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join in 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee with regard to 
his colleague’s assuming such an im- 
portant post in the Interparliamentary 
Union. A better choice could not have 
been made, and I think the Senate will 
recognize that this is an appointment in 
which it has full confidence. We know 
that, under Senator ALBERT GORE, we 
shall be well and capably represented. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I appreciate the words of the majority 
leader about my colleague [Mr. Gore]. 
I think the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to be held this year at 
Brussels will be particularly important. 
I can think of no better or safer hands 
to hold the chairmanship of the delega- 
tion than those of my colleague [Mr. 
GorE], who has had wide experience 
and is very knowledgeable in foreign 
affairs. He has the esteem of parlia- 
mentarians not only in this country but 
also in all nations which will be repre- 
sented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 
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NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 189, H.J. 
Res. 143. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 143) authorizing the 
President to proclaim the week in May 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of 
that month as National Transportation 
Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam Presi- 
dent, the reason for consideration of the 
resolution at this time is that the date 
involved is the coming Friday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
similar action was taken on virtually 
an identical resolution last year. The 
resolution has already passed the House 
of Representatives. If this week is to be 
designated as National Transportation 
Week, of course there must be action at 
once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading and 
passage of the resolution. 

The resolution (H.J. Res. 143) was 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, and 
that the consideration of nominations 
on the executive calendar begin with 
those designated to be U.S. marshals. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Ben S. Steph- 
ansky, of Illinois, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Bo- 
livia, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Paul H. Black, and sundry other candi- 
dates, for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Helath Service; and 

Marvin S. Cashion, and sundry other can- 
didates, for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service, 
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By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive H, 87th Congress, ist session, 
a treaty of extradition between the United 
States of America and the United States of 
Brazil, signed at Rio de Janeiro on January 
13, 1961 (Executive Rept. No. 6). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with U.S. 
marshals. 





U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Wesley H. Petrie, of Hawaii, to be a 
U.S. marshal for the district of Hawaii 
for a term of 4 years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the nominations for U.S. 
marshals be considered and agreed to 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
nominations were considered and agreed 
to en bloc, as follows: 

Wesley H. Petrie, of Hawaii, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Hawaii for a term 
of 4 years. 

Cato Ellis, of Tennessee, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Tennessee for the 
term of 4 years. 





U.S. ATTCRNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be a 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma for the term of 4 years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the nominations for U.S. 
attorneys be considered and agreed to 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
nominations considered and agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the eastern district of Oklahoma 
for the term of 4 years. 

Joseph F. Radigan, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Vermont for the 
term of 4 years. 

John H. Reddy, of Tennessee, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Tennessee 
for the term of 4 years. 

B. Andrew Potter, of Oklahoma, to be US. 
attorney for the western district of Oklahoma 
for a term of 4 years. 

Joseph Peter Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U:S. 
attorney for the southern district of Ohio for 
the term of 4 years. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
IT ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





TREATY OF EXTRADITION WITH 
BRAZIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
for the information of Senators I think 
it should be mentioned at the present 
time that in addition to the two treaties 
which it has been announced were to be 
considered today, the Senate will con- 
sider the Treaty of Extradition with 
Brazil which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations today, The 
vote on this treaty will likewise be de- 
layed until tomorrow. We shall have 
three votes on three treaties tomorrow, 
by the addition of the Treaty of Extradi- 
tion with Brazil, to be considered also by 
the Senate today. 





OPPOSITION TO DEPRESSED AREAS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, one 
of the most vigorous opponents of de- 
pressed areas legislation was Oldham 
Paisley, publisher of the Marion Daily 
Republican at Marion, Il., which was al- 
leged to be deep in the heart of a de- 
pressed area. 

After the bill recently considered was 
passed and signed, editor Paisley pro- 
duced a front page editorial for his pub- 
lication under the title ‘““‘We Said We Did 
Not Need Santa Claus—Here Is the 
Proof.” 

It is regrettable that the photographs 
included in this editorial cannot be re- 
produced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because they are most revealing. The 
text, however; can be inserted, and I 
ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
the text of the editorial be made a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Sam WE Dw Not Neep Santa CLAus— 
Here Is THE Proor 

For many months, the Daily Republican 
has said that Marion and Williamson County 
were not in a depressed area despite the al- 
legations of Senator Pau. DouG.as. 

We told Senator Dovuctias, and all other 
politicians, seeking votes by offers of Santa 
Claus, that we were not depressed and had 
not been for a long time. 

The Chinese have stated that one picture 
is worth a thousand words. With that state- 
ment in mind, we made these Polaroid 
photos this week and last week, and they 
are only a portion of the pictures that could 
be made, to show that Marion is progressive 
and not depressed. 

Every one of these pictures is something 
that has happened in Marion since January 
1, 1961, or are happening now. You can 
verify these pictures yourself and when you 
do, you will find many other views that show 
that Marion is on the move, without the aid 
of Santa Claus. None of these are Govern- 
ment-aided projects. 

Five new homes now under construction 
on Julianna Street in the Castellano addi- 
tion. There are three more homes being 
built on Laura Lane, the next street south. 

Marshall Skelcher has almost sold all of 
the 64 5-acre tracts he offered for sale on 
April 16. The view above shows the old 
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Louie Sanders home. The Marion water 
tower and telephone tower are visible in the 
background of above photo, taken on the 
site. 


Site for the new Marion Presbyterian 
Church, to be built at the end of South 
Carbon Street. Plans are now being com- 
pleted and it is hoped to start construction 
this summer. Dr. W. W. Ritchey home and 
barn in the background. 

Foundations for two new homes, in addi- 
tion to a new home for John Goss, being 
built on Hadfield Street, in the Clarence 
Cagle addition, east of Parish Park Place. 
Cagle is now planning for another addition. 

New home of William 8. Giles on South 
Carbon Street, into which they moved a 
week ago. 

Ninety-four-room Castellano motel, under 
construction on new Highway 13 in north 
part of city. Marion Castellano expects to 
have 51 rooms ready for occupancy in Au- 
gust. 


The Bank of Egypt recently opened their 
expanded lobby with its modern banking 
facilities. The above photo shows how the 
lobby has been doubled in size, with a fine 
private office for the bank president. 
Growth of the bank made this expansion 
necessary. 

Two new homes under construction on 
Red Bud Lane in the Charles Shoot addition 
to Marion. Another house is now under con- 
struction, across the street from these two 
homes, west of Longfellow School. 

Four new homes on West Goodall Street, 
near North Russell Street being built by 
Williams Realty. The corner house is being 
built by Harry Dawson. Foundations have 
been laid for two more homes on opposite 
side of street by Charles Shoot. 

Nearly complete $50,000 remodeling and 
refurnishing of Feurer Brothers IGA at 113 
South Russell, opposite the high school. 

Work is progressing rapidly now on the 
$500,000 Bracy warehouse, being built on 
the Illinois Central tracks, back of Motel 
Marion. 

Facts are much better than fiction and the 
allegation that we are “depressed” is fiction. 
You can, if you wish, add to these concrete 
examples of our progress, some Federal proj- 
ects, such as the post office improvements 
and the two housing projects nearing com- 
pletion, but any way you figure it, Marion 
is progressing and we are proud to be a 
part of such a progressive community. 





NIXON’S CRITICISM OF KENNEDY 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, on the evening of May 6, former 
Vice President Nixon addressed a Re- 
publican statewide meeting in Des 
Moines, at which he made an address 
on public affairs, political and otherwise. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the story in the Des Moines Register of 
May 7, 1961, written by George Mills, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nrxow CHarces Farm Decerr; Corn Prices 
Forcep Down, He ConTENDS; RAKES FREE- 
MAN IN TALK AT Des MOINES 

(By George Mills) 

Richard M. Nixon charged in Des Moines 
Saturday night that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration broke the corn market in order to 
force farmers to comply with the new feed 


program. 
Nixon, the 1960 Republican presidential 
addressed GOP 


@ four-speech Republican tour. 
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FOUR THOUSAND TICKETS 

The fund-raising affair produced more 
than $100,000 before deduction of expenses. 
Ticket sales exceeded 4,000. 

The smiling Nixon was in friendly political 
territory in Iowa, and he seemed to realize 
that fact. He carried this State by more than 
170,000 votes last fall. 

He was hatless and his hair was wind- 
blown when he stepped off a plane at the 
airport Saturday afternoon. 

The whole airport production was almost a 
rerun of a Nixon 1960 campaign appearance 
in Iowa. There was a welcoming crowd, 
smaller than last fall but warmly friendly, 
small girls carrying signs, all kinds of auto- 
graph seekers, lots of politicians, even some 
of the same newspapermen who barnstormed 
with Nixon during the campaign. 

He denied in effect that he is running for 
President in 1964, 


PRIVATE CITIZEN 


“My political future is probably behind 
me,” he said in an interview. “I am here as 
@ private citizen.” The tour, however, is 
being looked upon as a drive by Nixon to 
strengthen his bid for continued leadership 
of the Republican Party. 

He indicated he may speak out on foreign 
policy questions under certain conditions. 

“If it helps the country, I will say it,” he 
declared. “If it is going to hurt the country, 
I will keep my mouth shut.” 

He declined to criticize the Kennedy record 
in Cuba and Laos. The situation in both 
places is in a state of flux, he said, and it 
would not be right to inject criticism into 
a situation when the prestige of the Nation 
is at stake. He said the Democrats should 
have followed the same policy with President 
Eisenhower. 

“Democratic criticism of President Eisen- 
hower over the U-2 incident was disgraceful,” 
he said. 

RAKES FREEMAN 


Nixon delighted the crowd Saturday night 
as he aimed at Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman the kind of ammunition the 
Democrats used to fire at Ezra Taft Benson, 
who was Eisenhower’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

“None of us expected that farm prices 
would be broken to force compliance,” Nixon 
said. He declared Freeman promised not to 
pistol whip the farmers by such dumping of 
Government-owned corn on the market. He 
called that policy economic blackmail. 

“The higher farm prices pledged 6 months 
ago have not been fulfilled,” Nixon said. 

“Average prices received by farmers in 
April were under those of a year ago. Here 
in Iowa the farmer acutely knows of the 
sharp decline in the price of corn.” 

Nixon said the administration’s sales pol- 
icy “seems to me to be at least unfair to 
those who are now marketing corn produced 
last year.” He declared that dumping of 
corn is going on “day after day.” He said 
the Department “insists that it is selling 
only deteriorated corn.” 


LARGE AMOUNTS 


“But the daily sales report of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service reveals to one 
and all that large amounts of storable No. 1 
and No. 2 corn are being placed on the 
market,” he said. 

Cheap feed will mean cheap livestock next 
year, Nixon added. 

“Especially there is concern that depressed 
corn prices will encourage overexpansion of 
numbers,” he said. “With this only can 
come disastrous hog prices in the fall of 
1962.” 

Nixon expressed approval of the basic Fed- 
eral farm program now in force. The use 
of payments in grain to encourage farmers 
to retire land from production was endorsed 
in the 1960 Republican platform, he said. 
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“But this difference I must emphasize,” 


he said. “We were committed to a volun- 
tary program, not one that forces the farmer 
to comply by threatening to destroy his 
market.” 

Nixon called the administration’s long- 
range farm program “a frontier without 
freedom.” 

CITES CONTROLS 


“It could impose marketing quotas and 
controls upon every farmer in the Nation,” 
he said. “Safeguards against actions by one 
commodity group which might adversely af- 
fect other segments of the agricultural econ- 
omy are not provided. Safeguards for the 
farmer who wants to be free of Government 
regulation are not provided.” 

He said the proposed controls would in- 
crease unemployment both on and off the 
farm. Fewer farmers would be needed to 
produce the lessened output, he said, and 
fewer wage earners to handle the smaller 
flow of production from the farm. Small 
cities and towns would be damaged, he con- 
tended. 

Nixon said that a farm program should 
not “blight the opportunities of our farm 
people and mire them utterly in controls and 
regimentation.” 

A report from Chicago Saturday night told 
of Nixon criticizing President Kennedy for 
asking newspapers to use self-restraint in 
the handling of news in these times. Nixon 
said in a taped TV show that the President's 
pir eyed was “well intentioned but unreal- 

tic.” 

Nixon said that any press censorship in 
peacetime is dangerous, “voluntary or other- 
wise.” 

“If we make errors in this,” Nixon said, 
“it should be on the side of printing the 
news rather than suppressing it,” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, immediately 
following the article, an editorial from 
the Des Moines Register of May 9, 1961, 
in connection with the address. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Nrxon’s CRITICISM OF KENNEDY 


Richard M. Nixon adopted a responsible 
and understanding line on foreign affairs in 
his speech in Des Moines. He did not try to 
make political capital out of the difficul- 
ties of the Kennedy administration in Laos 
and Cuba. 

However, he did criticize President Ken- 
nedy for asking newspapers to go easy on 
covering news of such situations and na- 
tional security affairs. He said any press 
censorship in peacetime, voluntary or other- 
wise, is dangerous—and we thoroughly 
agree. The strength of democratic govern- 
ment depends on keeping the people, who 
ultimately rule, informed about what their 
Government is doing. Nixon is right in say- 
ing that “if we make errors in this, it should 
be on the side of printing the news rather 
than suppressing it.” 

In discussing agricultural policy, Nixon 
was less cogent. He attacked the Kennedy 
administration for breaking the price of 
corn to force farmers to comply with the new 
feed-grain program. He said this policy was 
unfair to those now marketing corn pro- 
duced last year. 

But all farmers are eligible for the price 
support on corn and do not have to accept 
the market price if they have storable grain. 
Corn prices rose more than the usual sea- 
sonal amount from November to March and 
in March were somewhat above the price of 
@ year earlier. Quality of corn this year has 
been below average, and now that the end 
of the loan period is near (last of May), 
more low-quality corn ineligible for loan is 
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coming to market. The market price of corn, 
however, is only 5 to 8 cents lower than it 
was @ year ago. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
sold more corn this year, but with stocks at 
an all-time high, this is to be expected. 
Lots of old corn is going out of condition. 

Nixon said the lower corn price was wor- 
risome, because cheap feed will generate 
cheap livestock next year. But he endorsed 
the payment-in-kind feature of the new feed- 
grain program and recalled that this idea 
had been advocated by the Republicans last 
fall. This payment-in-kind proposal is the 
thing to worry about in connection with 
cheap feed generating more livestock and 
lower prices. The payment in kind would 
put back into the market a lot more grain 
from Government stocks. 

Nixon called the administration’s long- 
range farm program a frontier without free- 
dom. He said this program might lead to 
marketing quotas and controls on every 
farmer. He did not seem to recognize that 
Secretary Freeman’s proposals are not a pro- 
gram but a new method of developing farm 
programs. The proposed new law would not 
give the Secretary any authority to impose 
controls. 

The former Vice President said he thought 
the new feed grain program was sound “in 
basic concept,” and he affirmed that “no one 
believes more deeply than I that the Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to help farmers 
solve their problems.” 

Nixon is undertaking the role of leader of 
the loyal opposition, which is commend- 
able. From his experience in Government 
and his position as titular leader of the Re- 
publican Party, he can do much to help 
guide the administration and to acquaint 
the people with its failures and weaknesses. 
The enthusiasm of his audience of party 
faithful in Des Moines shows that he main- 
tains a powerful hold on Republican opin- 
ion in this State. 





STEWART UDALL, GREAT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Presi- 
dent, after 8 long years of frustration the 
Nation’s conservationists find new hope 
in the administration’s vast programs to 
protect and develop the Nation’s re- 
sources. 

Less than a month after taking office 
President Kennedy and Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall began to reverse 
corrosive policies which had brought 
conservation and resource development 
to a virtual standstill. Secretary 
Udall’s policy announcements indicate a 
return to the conservation philosophy of 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. 

In less than 4 months he has scrapped 
the partnership policy of hydroelectric 
development and initiated a Federal pro- 
gram of planning, constructing, and 
interconnecting generating plants to 
provide an adequate supply of low-cost 
power for homes, farms, and industry in 
areas whose economies would otherwise 
remain static. He has promised a 
stronger and more aggressive reclama- 
tion program. 

Secretary Udall has also announced 
that no more applications for lands in 
the public domain will be accepted from 
Private individuals until September 
1962. This moratorium will give the 
Bureau of Land Management an oppor- 
tunity to study the 60,000 applications 
now on file and stop the scandalous spec- 
ulation in public lands. 
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He has taken over the administration 
of the Department of the Interior with 
vigor and imagination. If his first 4 
months as Secretary are any indication, 
he will be one of the greatest Secretaries 
of the Interior we in the United States 
have had. 

Madam President, recently Secretary 
Udall was unjustly accused of requesting 
an oil company executive to solicit $100 
contributions to the forthcoming Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day Democratic dinner. 

After the facts became known, it de- 
veloped that the Secretary’s name was 
used without his knowledge or approval. 
Ironically enough, the only decision 
made to that date by the Secretary con- 
cerning the oil industry adversely af- 
fected this executive’s company. 

Mr. Udall is a veteran of World War 
II, a successful attorney, a son of a for- 
mer chief justice of the Arizona Su- 
preme Court, and was an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He possesses an almost aggres- 
sive reputation for integrity. His rep- 
utation is far above reproach. 

Madam President, an excellent. edi- 
torial captioned “Those $100-a-Plate 
Dinners,” was published in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, one of Ohio’s great news- 
papers, on May 5, 1961. It points out 
clearly the unfairness of the attack on 
Secretary Udall and discusses frankly the 
real issue involved. I commend this 
editorial to my colleagues in the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THOSE $100-A-PLATE DINNERS 

We can’t get too excited about Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall’s suggestion to a 
friend that it would be well to bring a few 
more friends to a $100-a-plate Democratic 
dinner. Republicans have $100-a-plate din- 
ners too, and it is a good bet that Republi- 
can leaders have indicated to friends that 
a fine turnout on such occasions would be 
@ very fine thing. 

We doubt very much that Mr. Udall, who 
possesses an almost aggressive reputation for 
honesty, would consider attendance by 
members of the oil industry at such a din- 
ner any reason for future favors. Indeed, 
men like Udall are usually tougher on their 
friends than anyone else; they lean back- 
wards, and their friends know it. 

But we can get rather excited about 
$100-a-plate dinners. No dinner is worth 
$100. Why are they held? To pay off cam- 
paign deficits, and such deficits are quite 
bipartisan. Sometimes the Democrats are 
in the hole, sometimes the Republicans. 

It is to help to pay off a Democratic cam- 
paign deficit of more than $2 million that 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner is to be 
held on May 27, and even a political party 
must pay its debts if it is to remain 29 re- 
spectable member of society. Costs of cam- 
paigning have gone up, and it is almost im- 
possible to conduct a campaign in these days 
of television without going into the red. 

Well then, how could the situation be 
improved? How could it be altered so that 
party debts could be paid without putting 
the bee on a few individuals who possess 
that much money? It could be done by 
broadening the base of giving to make up 
such deficits. This is not precisely a new 
thought. Attempts have been made to do 
it, and thousands have sent in a dollar, and 
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even more. But there has never been enough 
response to pay the bill. 

Perhaps it would be easier to get con- 
tributions for a known deficit of such-and- 
such an amount, than to ask for funds just- 
in-case. Perhaps the drive for funds should 
take place after the election, instead of be- 
fore the election. 

Some 34,082,289 Americans voted for Presi- 
dent Kennedy. if every one of these con- 
tributed 6 cents it would wipe out the $2 
million debt—and leave a margin. If every 
one of the 33,881,866 Americans who voted 
for Richard Nixon contributed 6 cents, it 
would put $2,032,911.96 in GOP coffers. 

It would be a mighty easy way to pay cam- 
paign deficits if someone could figure out an 
inexpensive way to collect the money, and it 
would put an end to $100-a-plate dinners, in 
addition to giving everyone a far greater 
feeling of participation. 

But to attempt to make Udall the goat for 
$100-a-plate dinners is ridiculous. They 
were well established when he was in knee 
pants. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, ..Madam Presi- 
dent, it is no secret that money is 
essential in political campaigns. The 
cost of political campaigns, especially 
presidential campaigns, has reached 
enormous levels. Tens of millions of 
dollars are spent. 

Both political parties raise money as 
best they can. It is a sad commentary 
on our Republican form of government 
that such a vital instrument of freedom 
as a presidential campaign must depend 
for its financing on methods less equi- 
table and rational than those used by 
charities. 

Madam President, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana and ma- 
jority leader of the Senate [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] has proposed legislation to help 
correct this situation. His bill, S. 227, 
will, among other things, shorten the 
Iength of presidential campaigns, thus 
saving political parties millions of dol- 
lars and saving political leaders and 
citizens generally from the wear, tear, 
and distractions of enduring prolonged 
political campaigns. It will also provide 
up to $1 million for each political party 
for the tremendous costs of television 
and radio broadcasting. 

In introducing this legislation in the 
Senate on January 9, 1961, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANnsFIELD] made a 
magnificent speech in which he said: 

I do not think that it serves the interests 
of the entire Nation when elections can be 
influenced significantly or even decided by 
the question of which candidate can raise 
the most money. I do not think it serves the 
national interests when the expenses for 
those who campaign to serve all the people 
must be financed by a relative handful of 


people and organizations which make large 
contributions directly or indirectly. I do not 
think it adds to the dignity and vitality 
of the Nation’s political life when another 
major source of political finance is the 


patently unsa‘ practice of selling $2 
steaks at $100-a-plate dinners. 

Madam President, the majority leader 
has completely stated the case for re- 
form of presidential campaign financing. 
iat Ce eee 
t. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





COMPETENT MEN IN IMPORTANT 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in yesterday’s issue of the New York 
Times magazine there appeared an ar- 
ticle by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], having to 
do with much of the work which he and 
his committee have undertaken relative 
to the difficulties which confront the ad- 
ministration of the Government in 
Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “To Do Our Best, We 
Need Our Best,” be printed at this point 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

To Do Our Brest, We NEED Our BEST 

(The times require Government servants 
of the highest caliber. A Senator outlines 
these ways of removing the barriers that 
keep good men out of Washington.) 


(By Henry M. Jackson) 


Look at the front pages of the news- 
papers. Around the world the din of bat- 
tle in the cold war is rising. Khrushchev 
and Mao believe that the free world is off 
balance, and that by pushing on the pres- 
sure points, from Cuba to Laos, from the 
Congo to Vietnam, from Geneva to space, 
they can force us to take several steps back- 
ward. 

Our Government’s ultimate resource in 
this e is the people who work for it. 
People make the decisions on which suc- 
cess or failure turns. People man the ac- 
tion posts—as diplomats in trouble areas, 
as technical-assistance workers in Africa, as 
scientists in laboratories, as ne- 
gotiators with the Soviet Union, as strategic 

in the Pentagon and as soldiers 
guarding the boundaries of freedom in Ko- 
rea 


For nearly two years, our Senate Subcom- 
mittee on National Policy Machinery has 
been making a nonpartisan study of how 
our Government could best organize to meet 
the mortal challenges of the cold war. A 
main question has been what the Govern- 
ment can do to make sure that the jobs of 
first importance to the survival and flourish- 
ing of our free way of life will be filled with 
first-rate people. 

The posts of concern are at the 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet levels. They em- 
brace the top positions in the Departments of 
State and Defense, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Treasury, the International Co- 
operation Administration, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
the like. 

Many of these top posts are now occupied 
by officials coming from the career services— 
Foreign Service officers or Pentagon old- 
timers. In good part, however, these posi- 
tions are held by private citizens tem- 
porarily in Government service. They come 
from and return to private life—the law 
and industry, labor organizations, and uni- 
versities or research centers. 

The level of excellence in our public serv- 
ice must keep pace with the mounting com- 
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plexity of the national-security issues we 
face. We confront a twin problem: 

1. The career services must be made a 
better training ground of candidates for 
these top spots. 

2. We must lower the barriers which now 
discourage highly qualified people in private 
life from serving governmental tours of 
duty. 

A President should draw freely upon the 
seasoned and able members of the career 
service in filling many of the key foreign- 
policy and defense jobs. The new Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration, 
Roger Jones, will profit from his background 
as a former Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and a veteran of 20 years with 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Yet today, our career services are really 
not geared to produce enough officials with 
the large executive talents, width of per- 
spective, and breadth of experience needed 
in top positions. For the most part, regu- 
lar career officers have very few chances to 
see the problems of foreign and defense 
policy “in the round.” An official normally 
spends almost his whole career in one 
agency. Even there, he may not be exposed 
to the problems of the department as a 
whole. 

Further, our Government has been very 
niggardly in giving civilian officials oppor- 
tunities for advanced training. They rarely 
have a chance to get away from day-to-day 
pressures to get fresh perspectives, and ac- 
quire now skills and knowledge. 

In this respect, our civilian career serv- 
ices have much to learn from the person- 
nel-development programs of the Armed 
Forces. Promising officers follow career pat- 
terns designed to expose them to the prob- 
lems of their services as a whole. At regu- 
lar intervals they profit from attendance at 
the admirable service schools. Today almost 
every military officer must attend the Na- 
tional War College or its equivalent and 
serve in a joint or international command, 
before he can receive his first star. 

A program for developing more leaders 
from the career service should stress greater 
flexibility and latitude in job assignments, 
and movement between agencies. A pilot 
program has recently been started for the 
exchange of outstanding civilian and mili- 
tary personnel between the Departments of 
State and Defense. This program could 
profitably be expanded to include personnel 
from the Budget Bureau, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and related agencies. 

In addition, we should give more civilian 
Officials of outstanding ability opportunities 
for advanced training. How better to de- 
velop an international monetary expert than 
by a stint of service on Wall Street? And 
how better to equip a Pentagon official with 
an understanding of the political and eco- 
nomic forces at work in the world than by 
@ year spent in travel and research at a cen- 
ter for advanced international studies? 

There is a long leadtime in bringing an 
Official to the point where he is ready for 
leadership. We ought to be worrying now, 
in 1961, about those who will fill the key 
foreign-policy and defense posts in 1981. 
The time is overdue for the Government to 
strengthen and broaden its programs for 
bringing the cream of our college students 
into its service. 

Suppose, for example, that our junior- 
recruitment programs could bring to Wash- 
ington each year 200 young men and women 
from the very top of their classes. If these 
people started working for the Government 
at an average age of 25 and if half of them 
remained in Federal service for 40 years, we 
would be able to develop a pool of 4,000 
executives on the job and in training. At 
any given time, 1,500 of these would be at 
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the peak of their powers, with 25 or more 
years of varied Government experience to 
draw on. 

I am convinced that the returns from 
establishing such a career-leadership re- 
serve are well worth whatever special cost 
or effort may be involved. 

Programs to strengthen the career servy- 
ices must be matched by steps to make it 
easier for people in private life to accept key 
Government assignments. 

The kind of people required is in very 
short supply. They must have not only 
executive ability but also a feeling for how 
business is done in the Government and an 
understanding of the problems of national- 
security affairs. Only a very few possess this 
sought-for combination of talents. 

Men and women having these talents are 
found in both political parties. The yard- 
stick for making appointments to top na- 
tional-security posts should therefore be 
ability to do the job—regardless of party. 
This. was true in the time of Stimson, For- 
restal and Lovett. And it is as true today 
in the cold war. 

We simply cannot afford the luxury of 
placing needless barriers in the path of 
gifted citizens willing to come to Washing- 
ton. But today we do. Take the conflict- 
of-interest laws. The subcommittee’s study 
soon made it clear that these laws, though 
aimed at desirable and necessary objectives, 
have adverse unintended side effects as now 
written. They place needless roadblocks in 
the path of able people willing to accept 
Government posts. 

I therefore urged the administration to 
submit at this session of Congress compre- 
hensive proposals for modernizing the body 
of statutes dealing with conflicts of inter- 
est. The administration’s proposals have 
now been put before the Congress. They 
merit speedy congressional study and action. 

We cannot legislate honesty. Yet statutes 
and regulations will always be required to 
keep officials from getting into compromis- 
ing situations, and to deal with the very 
few persons who are tempted to use public 
office for private gain. 

Seven conflict-of-interest laws are now on 
our statute books. They have been enacted 
over the course of a century. Four of them 
became law over 90 years ago. 

The existing statutes are in good part 
archaic. They are more concerned with the 
problems of the Civil War period than of 
today’s cold war. They have not been up- 
dated to reflect the social and economic 
revolution our country has undergone in the 
past century. They take inadequate account 
of the rise of the modern corporation, the 
growth of public ownership of stocks, the 
Government’s contemporary need for the 
services of part-time consultants and ad- 
visers, the heavy traffic between public and 
private employment and the peculiar prob- 
lems now posed by the scientist-adviser. 

Further, the draftsmanship of these stat- 
utes is defective. Compliance with the let- 
ter of these laws can result in ridiculous 
consequences. They are therefore often sim- 
ply ignored or winked at. 

In their present form, these conflict laws 
often needlessly hamstring the Government 
in filling critical jobs. One example: The 
legal profession has been one of the prime 
recruiting grounds for top-level national 
security officials. Yet today’s statutes make 
it peculiarly hard for members of the bar to 
serve the Government. 

Five of these laws aim at keeping Govern- 
ment employees from acting on behalf of 
other persons in their business relations with 
the Government. Since it is mainly the le- 
gal profession that acts in this representa- 
tive capacity, the impact of these statutes 
falls largely on lawyers. 
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The lawyer’s problem is compounded by 
the fact that law firms must do business 
in the form of partnerships. A lawyer re- 

partnership after taking on a 
Government assignment becomes subject to 
the conflict-of-interest laws on two counts— 
because of what he may do and also what 
his partners may do. The partners cannot 
take part in activities denied the lawyer 
without exposing him, and possibly even the 
partnership as a whole, to the consequences 
of illegal behavior. 

A lawyer taking on a full-time Govern- 
ment job meets this problem by resigning 
from his firm. But what of the lawyer- 
adviser asked to serve the Government as a 
part-time consultant on, say, disarmament or 
foreign aid? 

The services of such consultants may be 
required only 1 or 2 days a month. Yet as 
top advisers, task force members, or trouble- 
shooters on spot assignments, they can do 
much to shape our foreign and defense poli- 
cies in wise directions. 

A lawyer helping the Government in this 
capacity obviously cannot be expected to re- 
sign from his private practice. But from 
the standpoint of the conflict-of-interest 
laws, both he and his partners are now 
treated as if he worked for the Government 
full time. As a result, countless lawyers of 
superior qualifications are forced to turn 
down consultancies. 

Let me cite two cases illustrating the ab- 
surdities that can result: 

A practicing lawyer in New York who is 
also an amateur art authority regretfully 
declined an appointment as an unpaid ad- 
viser to the Federal Commission of Fine 
Arts. Acceptance might have required 
either his resignation from his law firm 
or withdrawal of the firm from antitrust 
cases, tax problems and all other legal work 
involving the Federal Government. 

The other case comes from the files of our 
subcommittee itself. I invited a distin- 
guished attorney in one of the Capital’s lead- 
ing law firms to serve as a temporary sub- 
committee consultant on the problem of 
modernizing the conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes. I had in mind a memorandum requir- 
ing about a week’s work. 

The lawyer apologetically declined our in- 
vitation. The reason? Unless he resigned 
from his law firm, he could not advise us on 
the conflict-of-interest laws without in the 
process entangling both his partners and 
himself with these very same laws. 

Another example of how these laws now 
make it difficult for the Government to se- 
cure Officials from private life: Today, most 
people have a heavy stake in the retire- 
ment or life-insurance plans of their em- 
Ployers. Few men can afford to withdraw 
from such plans, which are so important not 
only to their future but to their families. 
Yet a strict reading of existing conflict stat- 
utes leaves it open to doubt whether a pri- 
vate citizen in Government can continue 
to participate in the retirement and insur- 
ance programs of his regular employer. 

The stock-investment problem is another 
deterrent to public service: In recent years 
the Senate, and particularly the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, has required candidates 
for high national-security posts to sell stocks 
the committee believes the officials could 
not retain and still properly discharge their 
duties. 

The stocks, for the most part, have been 
those of companies doing business with the 
Pentagon. Our new Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, had to sell very substantial 
holdings in the Ford Motor Co., while ac- 
cepting a salary reduction of more than 90 
percent in the process. 

So far, the committee has found no good 
yardsticks for determining which stocks an 
Official may keep, and which he must sell. 
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Each portfolio tends to be considered by the 
Senators as an individual case. 

There is real need to guard the public 
against favoritism im official decisions. The 
question is how to do this without imposing 
unreasonable sacrifices upon men ore 
Government jobs. The Senate, 

Armed Services Committee, is now 
for better ways to handle the problem of 
stock divestment. 

Making it easier for outstanding men to 
come to Washington is only half the task. 
The other half is to keep them there. Both 
the turndown and the turnover rates have 
been unsatisfactorily high. I can recall one 
6-month period when the Defense Depart- 
ment alone lost its Deputy Secretary, three 
Assistant Secretaries, and its General Coun- 
sel. 

It may take 2 or 3 years to master a job. 
A heavy price is paid when an official is lost 
just as he has reached the height of his use- 
fulness. Little can be done to prevent a man 
from resigning if he so decides, but it is de- 
sirable to secure advance assurances from 
appointees that they will remain in office at 
the pleasure of the President and their de- 
partment chiefs. 

Finally, any program for raising the ex- 
cellence of our public service must try to 
do something about Government salary 
scales. Particularly at the sub-Cabinet level, 
the pay of most officials lags far behind the 
salaries they could command in private 
life—not only in business but even in the 
academic world. 

Some major adjustments upward are 
clearly needed. Roger Jones, the former 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
suggested to our subcommittee that even 
$20 million annually, wisely used to adjust 
the top salary grades, would make it dra- 
matically easier to hold outstanding career 
officials and to enlist the help of more first- 
rate private citizens. 

In his penetrating testimony, Mr. Robert 
Lovett told our subcommittee 

“While the challenges of the moment are 
most serious in a policy-making sense, I see 
no reason for black despair or for defeatist 
doubts as to what our system of government 
or this country can do. We can do what- 
ever we have to do in order to survive and 
to meet any form of economic or political 
competition we are likely to face. All this 
we can do with one proviso: we must be 
willing to do our best.” 

And to do our best, we need our Dest. 

In time of hot war we put our ablest 
people to work wherever they are. We sweep 
aside pointless barriers to public service. 
In this time of equally fateful cold war, we 
must do the same. 

We need the finest leadership, the finest 
planners and the finest administrators our 
country can produce, The “help wanted” 
sign is up for keeps. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
TUESDAY 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Tues- 
day, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, there be a call of the cal- 
endar for the consideration of measures 
to which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARIES OF 
SENATORS BUSH, DODD, AND BOGGS 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
wish to take a moment today to extend 
birthday congratulations to my two dis- 
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tinguished. colleagues in the Senate, 
Senators BusH and Dopp of Connecticut. 
It is quite a coincidence that both Sena- 
tors from Connecticut have their birth- 
days on the same day. It is paralleled 
by the fact that Senator Javirs and I 
have our birthdays on the same day. 
So far as I know, except for these two 
instances, there is no similar occurrence 
in the history of the Senate. 

Both Senators from Connecticut have 
afforded us a good example of solidarity 
by entering the world on the same day. 
Although they bear different party 
labels, they have worked together in 
harmony, and both of them serve their 
State and their Nation well. It has been 
my privilege to work closely with Sena- 
tor Dopp on the Judiciary Committee, 
and with Senator Busx in the develop- 
ment and support of legislation. I have 
learned to value their qualities of intel- 
lect, ability, and dedication, and it 
therefore gives me special pleasure to 
salute them on this anniversary day. 

At the same time, I want to extend 
the same congratulations to our col- 
league from Delaware, Senator Bocss, 
who also is celebrating his birthday to- 
day. Senator Boces is in good birthday 
company, which is precisely where he de- 
serves to be, for, by his manifest ability 
he has given full proof of the judgment 
of the good people of Delaware in elect- 
ing him to this body. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





LUNCHEON TODAY FOR LORD 
ATTLEE 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, Earl 
Clement Attlee, formerly Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, will be in Wash- 
ington this week. Lord Attlee is here in 
the cause of disarmament. This after- 
noon he will talk with President Ken- 
nedy. Later in the week he plans a 
conference with Mr. McCloy, who is in 
charge of our disarmament negotiations. 
Tomorrow at 12:30 in room G-219, an 
informal organization of Members of 
Congress for Peace Through the Rule of 
Law is giving a luncheon for Lord Attlee. 

All Members of the Senate are wel- 
come. Any of them who may hear this 
announcement or may read of it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, if they will get 
in touch with my assistant, Mr. Benja- 
min Read, will be welcome guests. 

We would like to have a large at- 
tendance in honor of this eminent and 
very great world statesman. 





. THE AMERICAN YOUTH CIVIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 

would like to draw your attention to 

youth program which though small 


De 
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points the way toward achieving help- 

ful recreation programs for our youth. 
a is especially noteworthy since the 
original initiative to organize this group 
was undertaken by the teenage youth 
themselves. 

This organization, the American 
Youth Civic Organization, was organized 
in ward 23 in Cleveland. This is an area 
where there is need for wholesome rec- 
reation and the opportunity for delin- 
quency preventative work. 

This youthful civic organization es- 
tablished a program for young men, 14 
years of age and over, for the avowed 
purpose of offering Cleveland youth an 
opportunity to serve their community. 
With such a service motif they secured 
the interest and cooperation of John F. 
Kovacic, Cleveland city councilman and 
of Milton Bowman, mayor’s traffic safety 
coordinator. 

Under the sponsorship of these teen- 
agers, regular meetings are held, parlia- 
mentary procedures learned, discussions 
of traffic safety are discussed, educa- 
tional films are exhibited and dances for 
the young people in the ward provide 
needed social fellowship. 

I wish to commend young Joseph 
Sterned, Jr., and Tony Peikovsek, the 
present officers, and I am encouraged to 
know the ideals of the American Youth 
Civic Organization are spreading out 
into nearby wards of Cleveland. 

Madam President, I believe our Cleve- 
land young men are to be congratulated 
and encouraged in this very worthwhile 
effort. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 





AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, 
AND NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
on ration of Calendar No. 227, S. 
1852. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lgcistative Cierx. A bill (S. 
1852) to authorize appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
this bill would authorize appropriations 
for the procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels in a total of $12,499,- 
800,000. This is an enormous sum, even 
by today’s standards, and an authoriza- 
tion of this magnitude is another re- 
minder of the high cost of preparedness 
in the troublous and perilous times in 
which we live. 

Earlier this year, President Kennedy 
sent to the Congress an eloquent special 
message on defense. In that message, 
the President outlined our basic defense 
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policies. Many parts of the message 
deserve remembering, but one sentence 
in particular could hardly be quoted too 
often. That is the sentence beginning: 

The primary purpose of our arms is peace, 
not war—to make certain that they will 
never have to be used. 


I mention that at this point in an at- 
tempt to avoid an impression that in 
our preoccupation with providing an 
adequate defense, we have overlooked 
the primary purpose of such a defense. 

An annual authorization of appro- 
priations for the procurement of the 
major weapons is a new departure for 
the Senate and for the Congress. Until 
this year, appropriations for these pur- 
poses have been sought on the basis of 
authorizations that were practically 
without limitation. The existence of 
such authorizations made it difficult for 
the Committees on Armed Services to 
discharge the responsibilities imposed on 
them by the rules of the House and the 
Senate. The requirement for more spe- 
cific authorizations in these areas was 
imposed in 1959, to be effective this year, 
in the hope that this procedure would 
permit the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to contribute more to the formula- 
tion of our defense policies, and that 
this review by the Committees on Armed 
Services would assist the Committees on 
Appropriations in their deliberations. 

The authorization bill that is before 
the Senate was formulated after hear- 
ings at which the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, and the military chiefs of the 
Armed Forces testified before the com- 
mittee. The Secretary of Defense pre- 
sented an unusually comprehensive and 
informative statement. In only one re- 
spect does the committee recommenda- 
tion differ from the recommendations of 
the executive branch. When one con- 
siders that the bill involves many differ- 
ent weapons and a total of more than 
$12 billion, this is a complimentary indi- 
cation of the committee’s reaction to the 
programs of the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. This is an appropri- 
ate time to point to the statement by the 
Secretary of Defense that— 

Our predecessors did a very thorough job 
in preparing their fiscal year 1962 proposals. 


While the recommendations of this 
administration differ somewhat in their 
emphasis, it is only fair to observe that 
in its major outline the current program 
for weapons procurement is a continua- 
tion of the major programs proposed in 
President Eisenhower’s administration. 

One area to which additional emphasis 
is devoted is our capability to prevent 
and to respond to limited wars. A major 
part of our defense expenditures has 
been applied recently to the attempted 
achievement of an invulnerable strategic 
missile force. Elements of this force in- 
clude Polaris submarines and the Atlas, 
Titan, and Minuteman ballistic missile 
systems. ‘The need for such systems is 
fundamental in view of the threat that 
we face, but unfortunately these sys- 
tems are limited in their versatility. 
They add nothing to our ability to de- 
fend ourselves in a conflict not involving 
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the exchange of nuclear weapons at long 
range. Our prayer is that potential ad- 
versaries will share our realization of 
the cataclysmic effect on both sides of 
such a devastating exchange and that 
they will be constrained from precipitat- 
ing it. 

Although not all of these actions are 
directly related to the authorization bill 
before the Senate, the President has 
proposed several courses of action for 
strengthening our ability to deter or 
confine limited war. Among these are 
expanded research on nonnuclear weap- 
ons, additional transport aircraft and 
amphibious transports, procurement of 
additional quantities of conventional 
ammunition, modification of existing 
tactical fighters, and development of an 
advanced tactical fighter. I shall be 
surprised if these actions are not indica- 
tive of the trend in defense plans for the 
immediate future. I think it is clear 
that other steps to improve our conven- 
tional forces will be forthcoming. 

Before discussing in general terms the 
weapons for which this authorization is 
intended, I should like to describe the 
one change recommended by the com- 
mittee. This is in the form of an addi- 
tional authorization of $525 million for 
the procurement of long-range manned 
aircraft for the Strategic Air Command. 
In explaining a recommendation repre- 
senting a composite judgment of 17 
members, it is virtually impossible to 
specify the factors that motivated each 
member in reaching a decision. In this 
instance, there were several grounds 
upon which a decision to procure addi- 
tional bombers might reasonably be 
based. To some members, the most 
persuasive argument for taking this ac- 
tion is that manned bombers constitute 
@ proved system, while intercontinental 
ballistic missiles are new, and have 
many complexities and uncertainties. 
Other members may have been mo- 
tivated by the realization that a state of 
mutual deterrence, or an effective agree- 
ment banning atomic weapons, might 
leave us inadequately prepared in sys- 
tems to respond to conventional warfare. 
Still other members were impressed by 
the more deliberate response that may 
be made with manned systems and by 
tne greater utility and flexibility that 
these systems afford. Another justifi- 
cation for procuring more manned 
bombers is to assure adequate launching 
vehicles for the standoff missiles such as 
Hound Dog and Skybolt. Some of the 
B-—52’s in our current force are already 
several years old. By the time the Sky- 
bolt development is completed and this 
missile system is operational, a substan- 
tial part of the B—52 force may be ap- 
proaching the end of the period of ef- 
fective use. 

In recommending additional author- 
ization of appropriations for the pro- 
curement of long-range manned air- 
craft, the committee is mindful that it 
does not have the complete power of de- 
cision in this area. The Committees on 
Appropriations may not concur in this 
recommendation. Even if the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations agree with this 
view, there is no assurance that the 
executive branch will obligate funds for 
this purpose. To use a legal term, Con- 
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gress is not empowered to mandamus 
the executive branch to require use of 
the authorizations and appropriations 
granted. But I remind the Senate that 
in other years we have provided amounts 
above those recommended by the execu- 
tive branch at a time when the execu- 
tive branch insisted that no more was 
required, and yet the additional amounts 
were eventually used, at least in part, to 
enhance our retaliatory strength. 

Madam President, for my part, I am 
unwilling to rest the future security of 
this Nation altogether on long-range 
intercontinental missiles at this stage 
of their development. 

I shall now turn to some of the items 
that this bill is intended to authorize for 
procurement. In doing so, I shall refrain 
from detailing the numbers of the mis- 
siles and the aircraft to be procured, 
and from indicating the part of the total 
authorization that is allocated to any 
one weapon. This information is avail- 
able in the committee and will be made 
available to Members of the Senate who 
may desire to see it. It is the commit- 
tee’s hope, however, that both Congress 
and the executive branch will make a 
new start in their policies on publicizing 
the details of our defense program. This 
is a subject on which it is difficult to 
find a satisfactory middle ground. It 
probably would be unreasonable to come 
before the Senate with a bill authoriz- 
ing appropriations totaling more than 
$12 billion and to say, in effect, that this 
authorization is for defense, but I can 
give you no further details. At the same 
time, I cannot believe that it is in the 
public interest to designate and publicize 
the purpose for which every dollar is 
spent by the Department of Defense. An 
unreasoning insistence on the publica- 
tion of such information adds substan- 
tially to the cost of our defense, and, 
more seriously, it gives our potential ene- 
mies a tremendous advantage over us. 
It is not inconceivable that we could 
destroy ourselves by insisting upon a full 
exercise of the privilege of knowing the 
most intimate defense secrets. 

For my part, I prefer to absorb the 
criticism that will come from some quar- 
ters over such a policy in the firm belief 
that the general public supports this 
view. Hardly a week passes in which I 
do not receive correspondence from my 
constituents protesting the extent to 
which our defense plans, bases, weapons, 
and programs are publicized. 

I now turn to a discussion of the au- 
thorizations for the different services 
and the impact of the bill upon them. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army authori- 
zation in this bill total $761,800,000. Of 
this sum, $211 million is authorization 
of appropriations for the procurement 
of five different types of Army aircraft; 
$550,800,000 is authorization for the pro- 
curement of eight different types of mis- 
siles. The aircraft and missile types are 
enumerated and briefly described in the 
committee report, and I shall not dis- 
cuss each one at this time unless ‘some 
Member of the Senate desires informa- 
tion about one of them. 

In general, the Army aircraft types 
are intended to provide a gradual in- 
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crease in the capability of the Army for 
air mobility within the combat zone. 
They do not provide strategic airlift and 
they do not provide close air support of 
ground forces since, under our current 
Defense operation, these functions are 
provided by other Armed Forces. 

Army missiles for which appropria- 
tions would be authorized by this bill in- 
clude the Hawk, which provides a field 
army with a defense against low altitude 
aircraft; improvements to the Nike-Her- 
cules system, which is deployed around 
cities and critical installations for de- 
fense against aircraft; the Redeye, which 
will provide individual troops with close 
protection against low flying aircraft; 
the ENTAC, a new antitank guided mis- 
sile of promising effectiveness; and ad- 
ditional quantities of Honest John and 
Little John missiles. In the longer 
ranges the bill would authorize appro- 
priations for the Sergeant, a solid pro- 
pellant successor to the Corporal, and 
for the Pershing, a solid propellant suc- 
cessor to the Redstone. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Navy part of the bill provides au- 
thorization of appropriations not only 
for aircraft and missiles, but for the con- 
struction and conversion of naval vessels. 

The $2,915 million authorization is for 
naval vessels; $1,585,600,000 is author- 
ization of appropriations for Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft; and $606,400,000 
is for Navy missiles, some of which will 
be used for Marine air wings. In addi- 
tion, there is an authorization of $27 
million for surface-to-air missiles to be 
used by Marine divisions. 

The Navy vessel authorization is for 
funds to finance procurement of 36 new 
ships, including 10 Polaris-type subma- 
rines, a submarine tender, 7 guided mis- 
sile frigates, 3 nuclear attack sub- 
marines, and 4 vessels to be used in the 
amphibious and vertical assault oper- 
ations of the Marine Corps—22 older 
ships could be modernized with this au- 
thorization, which also includes an item 
to restore the unobligated balances that 
were borrowed to accelerate the procure- 
ment of 5 Polaris submarines, pursuant 
to the President’s order earlier this year. 

Missiles to be procured by the Navy 
include those for installation aboard 
ships such as Tartar, Terrier, and Talos; 
air-to-air types, such as Sparrow and 
Sidewinder; and the air-to-surface mis- 
sile, Bullpup. The Sparrow, Sidewinder, 
and Bullpup missiles will be procured 
both for the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
As one might expect, the largest part of 
the Navy missile authorization is for 
missiles to arm the 29 Polaris submarines 
that will have been placed under con- 
tract through the fiscal year 1962. 

The Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
types include two types of fighters; two 
types of attack planes that can deliver 
nuclear bombs, and are also effective for 
close support of ground troops; heli- 
copters for antisubmarine warfare, for 
transporting Marine Corps troops in 
vertical envelopment, for search and 
rescue; a new land based plane for anti- 
submarine work; and a carrier-based 
early warning and interceptor control 
aircraft. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The bill proposes authorization of 
appropriations for Air Force aircraft 
procurement in the amount of $3,812 mil- 
lion, and for Air Force missile procure- 
ment in the amount of $2,792 million. 

Five hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars of the Air Force aircraft authori- 
zation is restricted to appropriations for 
procurement of long-range manned air- 
craft that I have discussed earlier. 
Other types to be procured are the KC- 
135, a jet tanker; the F-105, a high per- 
formance fighter that also has the char- 
acteristics for effective support of ground 
troops; the T-38, a jet trainer; the T-39, 
a training and mission support type; the 
T-40, also for mission support; and the 
C-130E, a turboprop transport. This au- 
thorization includes sums for projects 
not requiring authorization of appropri- 
ations under section 412(b) of Public 
Law 86-149, such as items for modifica- 
tions to aircraft already in inventory, 
replenishment spares, and for aircraft 
still under development, such as the 
B-70 and the C-141. Indeed, the part 
of the Air Force aircraft authorization 
that requires authorization under a 
strict construction of section 412(b) is 
less than the part that does not require 
such authorization. 

In Air Force missiles, the authoriza- 
tion is intended to support appropria- 
tions for continued procurement of the 
Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles; the Hound Dog 
air-to-surface missile; the Bullpup air- 
to-surface missile, that is also used by 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, and 
drones for training purposes. 

As in the case of aircraft, the missile- 
procurement appropriation authoriza- 
tion includes several items that are 
related to and associated with missile 
systems, but are not strictly for the pro- 
curement of missiles themselves. Items 
of this type include modifications, com- 
ponent improvement, industrial facili- 
ties, and ballistic missile support costs. 
In the case of the missile authorization, 
these items constitute a relatively small 
part of the total missile procurement 
request. 

Madam President, in his testimony be- 
fore the committee, the Secretary of De- 
fense indicated that the program 
proposed does not provide everything 
that everyone would like to have, and 
that there is room for differences among 
reasonable men as to what constitutes 
the optimum combination of programs 
for the Nation’s defense. The Secretary 
stated that the executive branch had 
carefully examined all the principal al- 
ternatives, and had selected a combina- 
tion of programs intended to give the 
Nation an adequate defense, at the least 
cost, in the light of the threat as it is 
viewed today. 

The committee has also weighed the 
alternatives, and endorses this authori- 
zation request as another step toward 
providing the defense capability that we 
need. In this connection, I would be 
less than forthright if I failed to point 
out the difficulty of being finite about 
the specific number of any type of ship, 
aircraft, or missile that should be pro- 
cured in a given fiscal year. To use 
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a hypothetical illustration: If the De- 
partment’s authorization request pro- 
poses procurement of 25 units toward 
a total objective of 100 for an opera- 
tional inventory, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for a layman to reach an informed 
judgment on whether this is the correct 
rate, or whether one-half that amount 
or twice that amount should be au- 
thorized. ‘The specific numbers of any 
type to be procured in a given year de- 
pend upon many related questions, in- 
cluding the existence of reasonably 
satisfactory substitutes, the total 
amount of money to be spent on na- 
tional defense, the contractor’s capa- 
bility to produce and deliver, the ex- 
istence of the necessary facilities and 
installations to accommodate the weap- 
ons, and the availability of trained per- 
sonnel to operate them. Thus, I would 
underscore Secretary McNamara’s state- 
ment that this bill does not provide all 
of everything that each of the Armed 
Forces would desire; but I believe it re- 
fiects a mature consideration of rela- 
tive priorities, and that it will permit a 
substantial increment to our defense 
capabilities. 

Madam President, that concludes my 
statement. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
California, who is a hard working and 
very valuable member of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Madam President, I wish to say that 
I subscribe wholeheartedly to the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee in closing his presentation of this 
matter. In this bill we have not provided 
everything for everyone; neither have 
we done everything that everyone wants. 
But I agree that this bill constitutes a 
mature and careful evaluation of the 
defense needs of our country. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
committee made a determination which 
I regard of major importance, as a pol- 
icy matter, to the defense of the coun- 
try; namely, the decision to authorize 
the appropriation of $525 million for the 
procurement of long-range manned 
bombers for the Strategic Air Command. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether it is true that it 
was impossible to provide in the bill au- 
thorization for the procurement of the 
B~-70, because it is not subject to pro- 
curement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
California is correct in that statement. 
Section 412, as passed by the Senate, re- 
quired authorization of appropriations 
for research and development; in con- 
ference it was necessary to yield on that 
part of section 412; and, as of today, the 
requirement for an authorization of ap- 
propriations applies only when the 
weapon is to be procured for operational 
use. 

Mr. ENGLE. In other words, this bill 
does not bear directly upon whether at 
some subsequent time we shall procure 
the B-70, except insofar as the com- 
mittee has stated very clearly and 
insofar as its action has very clearly in- 
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dicated that the committee does believe 
in the need for manned bombers in the 
future. But at the present time the 
B-52 is the only one which is subject to 
immediate procurement, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; it is the only 
long-range manned aircraft that is ca- 
pable of immediate procurement; and 
the Senator from California has correctly 
stated that in this bill the committee 
does not in any wise undertake to pass 
upon the merits of the B—70 or the speed 
with which that program should be car- 
ried forward. But the bill reflects the 
unanimous opinion of the committee 
that it is not wise at this time to aban- 
don the procurement of manned long- 
range aircraft. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia for 
yielding to me. 

I should like to make the additional 
statement that in my opinion the com- 
mittee has made an intelligent and an 
important decision on a policy matter; 
namely, that it is the consensus of opin- 
ion of the committee that manned 
bombers will be necessary for a long 
time to come; and, that being true, that 
we shall purchase the ones which are 
immediately subject to procurement, 
without prejudice to the B—70, because 
the B~70 is the next bomber in the line 
of production and is the next generation 
of manned bombers for this country. 

I should like to express the hope that 
from here on we shall proceed on the 
basis that we do intend to keep manned 
bombers in the arsenal of our Nation, 
and that we shall do what we can to ex- 
pedite, speed up, and bring into the ar- 
senal of our country at the earliest pos- 
sible moment the B-70, as a complete 
weapons system subject to procurement 
sometime in the future, under a bill 
such as the one now under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator re- 
late the authorization just a little to the 
regular defense budget? Since I left the 
Appropriations Committee, I do not fol- 
low it quite as closely as I used to. I 
used to follow these matters very closely. 
The committee report indicates that on 
January 19, 1961, there was a proposal 
covering these general procurement 
items. According to the committee re- 
port, that was on January 19, 1961. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I presume that was 
a proposal which came from the previ- 
ous administration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is_ correct. 
That was a proposal of President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then there is a cur- 
rent proposal, carried in column 2 of 
the table which appears on page 15 of 
the committee report. Incidentally, I 
think these figures might well be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as a part of the 
distinguished Senator’s remarks, to in- 
dicate what these totals are. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to ask unan- 
imous consent that the table which 
appears on page 15 of the committee re- 
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port be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I gather there is an 
increase in the new proposal of some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1}, bil- 
lion for these various procurement 
items. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That 
mately correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would probably 
be reflected by an increase in the budget 
for this administration over what was 
submitted by the prior administration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is already re- 
flected. Budget estimates covering 
these items have already been submitted 
by the present administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I notice that when 
the Secretary of Defense appeared he 
made mention, in his remarks, of these 
procurement items based on a prelimi- 
nary reappraisal. He said that later 
there will be a complete reappraisal. I 
would gather, from that statement, that 
there might even be some additions to 
these procurement items when that re- 
survey is made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is wholly likely, 
but from my knowledge of the purpose 
of the resurvey, the only items for which 
authorization might be required and 
might be involved would be for trans- 
port aircraft, because for the immediate 
future the resurvey is related more to 
the means of fighting what we call con- 
ventional wars. I do not think it 
would involve any more of the long- 
range type missiles, or aircraft, or naval 
vessels, that are required under section 
412(b). 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One could assume 
that if the international picture, either 
in one place or another, becomes more 
critical, there may be a reevaluation and 
new steps will be found necessary to 
meet the new conditions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been in this 
Chamber when we passed appropriation 
bills for $52 billion for the Air Force 
within 10 minutes. This country was 
at war, the administration said it was 
necessary, and the Congress forwarded 
the availability of the money as rapidly 
as possible. 

In case the international situation 
were to deteriorate very badly, of course 
it would be necessary to have additional 
appropriations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the distinguished 
Senator will yield further, and I trust 
this will not be construed as a narrow 
partisan or parochial remark, it does 
seem to me, as one surveys the situation 
around the world and what our needs 
may be, and the increasing cost of weap- 
onry of all kinds, that, as we think of it 
in the context of both the military and 
the domestic programs, rapidly we are 
getting into an area that is best equated 
by the old phrase, “Guns versus butter,” 
“Guns and butter,” or “Guns or butter.” 
The question is, then, Where shall the 
emphasis be? 

I say, frankly, to the very distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, that the matter 
is of concern because on tomorrow we 
shall bring into the Chamber the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill, that has been 


is approxi- 
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increased by $250 million by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
Now we are expected to spend $850 mil- 
lion across the board for each of the 
first 3 years in grant money, not to speak 
of loans and funds for scholarship 
purposes. 

In proportion, there are programs for 
what I think of, for want of a better 
term, in the welfare field. It is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to be rather 
cautious as to how it operates in this 
field, in our estimates of our military 
needs, which are likely to grow, when 
we think in terms of the parliamentary 
fall in Iran, the difficulties in Laos, the 
difficulties at Geneva, the difficulties in 
Latin. America, the possibility always of 
a movement toward Berlin and the rec- 
ognition of East Germany as a sovereign 
country, and every other situation that 
one can direct attention to, trouble and 
stress of one kind and another. 

Obviously, it means that this country, 
in order to be safe and secure, must be 
in the forefront in the weaponry field; 
and that costs money. 

So I become a little distressed about 
the way we are authorizing funds on 
the domestic front for a variety of pur- 
poses, when I have never been persuaded 
that the urgency is such that it must 
be done at this particular time, if at 
all. 

I do not ask particularly for a com- 
ment, but I thought, in view of the fact 
that this procurement authorization is 
before us, that observation ought to be 
made, because the Congress must come 
to grips with the question, since it has 
exclusive authority over the public purse. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
suppose that every Member of this body 
has his own method of arriving at what 
he regards as priorities in the require- 
ments of our Federal Government. I 
would not question any Senator’s views 
with respect to the priorities of any pro- 
gram or its cost. For my part, I have 
never had any great difficulty in arriving 
at my own priority. In today’s troubled 
world I have always placed those meas- 
ures that will assure the security of these 
United States above all others, and I 
have no difficulty in my own mind in 
drawing the line between the procure- 
ment of weapons to defend this coun- 
try and programs of social reforms, 
however desirable they may be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I may address one 
other observation to the distinguished 
Senator, I notice that there was a reduc- 
tion of $138 million in the B—-70 program. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In considering and 
discussing the matter in various quar- 
ters, I gather that those who are sub- 
contractors in the electronics field and 
those who had already been engaged 
would have to let their skilled workers 
go if the funds were not available. I 
thought there had to be a pretty urgent 
reason for taking that work out of the 
program, because if the companies who 
have these highly skilled technicians 
would have to let these people go because 
contracts were canceled, they would 
have to leave or find new work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That issue cannot be 
determined conclusively by this bill, be- 
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cause it does not deal with programs of 
research and development. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The B—70 program is 
in the process of development. Un- 
doubtedly it will be dealt with when the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Defense is before the Senate. 

In the committee over which I am 
privileged to preside there was a very 
extensive discussion of the desirability 
of expediting the B-70 program over 
and above what was provided even in 
the Eisenhower budget, in addition to 
the effect of the reduction, to which the 
Senator has referred, proposed in the 
budget of the Kennedy administration. 
The effect of that of course will be to slow 
down the development program. It will 
slow down the work on every aspect of 
the B-—70, subcontractors and all. 

My own view is that we ought to pro- 
ceed to procure the B~70 at the earliest 
possible date or do away with the pro- 
gram altogether. 

This was involved to a degree in the 
administration’s program, because the 
procurement program as submitted by 
the administration did not contemplate 
the acquisition of any manned bombers 
after 1962. The Senate Committee on 
Armed Services was simply not willing 
to assume the responsibility of stopping 
the procurement of manned bombers 
in 1962. As I stated in my statement, I 
do not know what motivated all of the 
members of the committee, but the com- 
mittee members were unanimous on that 
one point. All 17 members felt we 
should continue to procure manned 
bombers after 1962. 

In my opinion, missilry has not yet 
achieved that stage of perfection and 
development which would warrant plac- 
ing all the future security of this coun- 
try on the operation of the missile sys- 
tem. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
have only one other question. Was 
there a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was a unanimous 
report by all 17 members. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Some of the members 
of the Committee on Armed Services on 
the minority side are unavoidably de- 
tained. Therefore, I felt it necessary to 
ask some questions in this field. I am 
sure there will be no objection to con- 
sideration of the bill today, in view of 
the fact that the report was unanimous. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There was no oppo- 
sition to the report or to the bill in the 
committee. One of the able and dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has just entered the Chamber. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
certain members of the Committee on 
Armed Services who will probably reach 
the city in a little while, if they desire 
to have remarks included in the Recorp, 
insofar as possible be permitted to in- 
clude the remarks in the Recorp at this 
point in connection with the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should be pleased 
to have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, who is one of the most vigilant 
and thorough members of our commit- 
tee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the kind remarks by the chair- 
man of the committee. I rise to say 
that I think the report represents the 
opinion of the committee as a whole. 

The members on the minority side 
appreciate the leadership which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia pro- 
vided, particularly on the issues with 
respect to which we had some problems. 
The authorization for bombers and de- 
cisions with respect to some of the 
classified projects were decisions which 
were unanimous, so far as I know. 

I think there was some difference of 
opinion with respect to the Nike-Zeus, 
but the decision of the committee was by 
a substantial majority and did not run 
along party lines at all. It is a pleasure 
for me to share in the support of the 
bill and to say that there was no parti- 
san division on the bill. 

So far as I know, the members of the 
minority support the features of the bill 
as it is presented at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my recollec- 
tion, Madam President. 

I have been exceedingly happy to ob- 
serve how free from partisanship the 
committee has been in its approach to 
all of the problems that have come be- 
fore us since I have been privileged to 
preside over the committee as chairman. 
I have presided during Republican ad- 
ministrations and Democratic adminis- 
trations. I state on this floor that a 
person in the committee room who did 
not know whether we had a Democratic 
or Republican administration would 
have been hard put to know what ad- 
ministration was in power as we con- 
sidered the measures that were referred 
to us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
think that is typical of the very distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. He 
has rendered an astonishingly construc- 
tive service not only to the Senate but 
also to the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. TI join in the testi- 
mony and tribute voiced by my distin- 
guished colleague from South Dakota. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to point out, 
along with the Senator from South Da- 
kota, that this is the first time a bill of 
this nature has come before the Senate; 
that is, an authorization bill for what is 
ordinarily called military hardware for 
the forthcoming budget year, including 
missiles and aircraft and major military 
items which heretofore have not been 
authorized, in the sense that no authori- 
zation was required. 

As no doubt has been stated by the 
Senator from Georgia, the Senator is the 
author of the amendment to last year’s 
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military authorization bill which pro- 
vides that authorizations shall be neces- 
sary for these major items. This is a 
very distinct step forward, with many 
advantages to the Senate and to its com- 
mittees, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Mississippi, in getting a well un- 
derstood and rounded out missile pro- 
gram which will give to the Congress a 
far better opportunity to exercise its 
judgment and its legislative will. 

Under present law the military pro- 
gram has to come before the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, and of 
course the House Committee on Armed 
Services, as well as the Appropriations 
Committees. This is the first year of 
operation, and I think it has already 
proved its merit and its advantages. 

There is one thing I wish to mention, 
which I am sure the Senator from Geor- 
gia has covered. The bill does author- 
ize additional manned bombers as a 
striking force, at least in the long-range- 
type bomber. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi thinks this is not only sound but 
also needed. 

The bill does not mention the B-—70 
program. I assume the Senator from 
Georgia perhaps touched on that in his 
statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have undertaken to 
do so, yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi did not have an opportunity 
to be present in the Chamber all the 
time the Senator from Georgia was 
speaking. The fact that the B-70 pro- 
gram is not included in the authoriza- 
tion bill would in no way preclude the 
Congress from making an additional ap- 
propriation should it see fit to do so; 
is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated that we did 
not deal with the B—70 program in the 
bill because that program is still under 
development, and that there is no re- 
quirement in section 412(b) for authori- 
zation of appropriations for research 
and development. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL... We took a unanimous 
position, as I said, in favor of not dis- 
continuing the procurement of manned 
bombers in 1962. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I felt sure the 
Senator had covered that, but I wished 
to cover it from my viewpoint and to 
say that in the opinion of the Senator 
from Mississippi the B-—70 is a compan- 
ion, in effect and as a practical matter, 
to the manned bomber program which 
is covered by the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
California expressed the same view. 

Mr. STENNIS. As the Senator from 
Mississippi understands the facts now, 
at the proper time he will certainly sup- 
port a request for additional funds to 
step up and push forward at a more 
rapid rate the B—70 program, because 
the development of the manned bomber 
is in our frontline of defense. I think 
we will need such craft for many years 
to come, and I do not believe it will be 
rapidly replaced by any kind of missile. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is my 
understanding—and if I am incorrect 
in my understanding, I hope to be cor- 
rected—that all actions proposed to be 
taken under the bill are consistent with 
the further development of the B-70. 
But the bill is a procurement bill which 
deals with the actual cost of planes or 
parts in being. It is not a bill which 
deals with authorization for research 
funds for research. Funds for research 
and development on the B-70 can be 
provided by the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Defense, and if so, 
that action would be wholly consistent 
with the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had already stated 
that when the appropriation bill is be- 
fore the Senate, every Senator will have 
an opportunity to express himself with 
respect to the continuation of the B—70 
program, but that under the language 
of section 412(b), the program does not 
require authorization of appropriations 
in a measure of this type. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
my understanding. I wanted to make 
the record clear so far as my own posi- 
tion is concerned, because personally I 
am one of those who believe that the 
manned bomber will be with us for some 
time. 

Madam President, if the Senator will 
indulge me further—— 

Mr.RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to say for the record that one feature 
of the bill which I believe should be 
commended is the way in which it sup- 
ports the statement by the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNamara, that we should 
put the defense posture of this country 
in such form that we will not be forced 
to go into nuclear wars. The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
knows that in committee he and I both 
have felt that once we started the use 
of nuclear weapons, it would be hard 
to have a small nuclear war. So we 
have felt that supports should be given 
to beefing up, if we will, the conventional 
forces of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps particularly, and to a cer- 
tain extent the Air Force, so that we can 
deal with limited war situations in a 
limited way, and not be forced into a 
nuclear war because of inability to meet 
a situation. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As the Senator 
knows, I have been interested for many 
years in large, all-cargo aircraft to pro- 
vide an ever-ready airlift for mobility of 
our fighting ground forces. I should 
like to ask what the situation is regard- 
ing that type of craft. I believe it is now 
designed as the C-141, the giant cargo 
plane that will have a capability to 
fly over both oceans without refueling 
and stops. The plane is one of the 
most badly needed instruments in our 
arsenal, I believe. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The subject is dealt 
with on page 13, next to the last para- 
graph, of the committee report. 

I had stated that we included in the 
authorization funds for the continued de- 
velopment of the B-70 as well as the 
C-141, the new jet transport, though 
it was not necessary to do so. We did 
this because the Air Force, in making 
up its presentation to the committee, in- 
cluded the item. The law does not re- 
quire that the authorization deal with 
weapons systems that are in the stage 
of research and development, but in this 
instance we did, because we approved all 
the aircraft that the Department of the 
Air Force recommended to us. So there 
are funds included in the totals for the 
development of the C-141. 

No one has been more prophetic in 
his statements as to our defense needs 
than has the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], who for several years 
was “the voice in the wilderness’ in- 
sisting that we modernize our lift capa- 
bility. Today we see the necessity for 
doing so. While we are starting a little 
late, we will try to expedite the program 
so far as we can. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator, who is chairman of 
the committee, for those kind remarks. 
There will be sufficient funds, therefore, 
available to move the program along at 
the most rapid possible speed consistent 
with normal design, performance, and 
perreran of the type of aircraft it is to 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee is so 
advised. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the inclusion of that item. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
when the military procurement bill was 
under consideration in the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I offered an amend- 
ment which would have had the effect 
of speeding up by 1 or 2 years the date 
when the Nike-Zeus anti-ICBM missile 
system, the free world’s only antimissile 


system under development, would be 
operational. The amendment would 
have authorized allocation of $169 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1962 to permit the 
Army to go into limited production of 
certain component parts of the Zeus 
system prior to completion of final tests 
on this vital defense weapons system, 
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as was done with the Atlas and Polaris 
missile systems. I urged the committee 
to make these funds available to the 
President so he would at least have con- 
gressional authority if he should change 
his mind on Zeus component part pro- 
duction because of further break- 
throughs the Soviets may make in 
coming months in developing their anti- 
ICBM missile system. The committee, 
however, by a decisive vote concurred in 
the administration’s position on declin- 
ing to expedite the Zeus program. 

This decision by the administration 
and the committee has concerned me 
so that I considered offering the same 
amendment on the Senate floor. I have 
decided, however, against doing this be- 
cause of the decisive vote in committee 
and also because information surround- 
ing the development of the Zeus system 
is of such a highly classified nature that 
I feel it should be discussed only in 
executive session of the committee. 

I shall not labor the point on the Sen- 
ate floor today except to again express 
my grave concern about this decision, 
especially in view of the recent setbacks 
the free world has suffered at the hands 
of the Communists and also in view of 
the intelligence information we have 
available as to the progress being made 
by the Soviet Union in developing a 
Soviet antimissile system. My state- 
ment before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is classified as “secret,” but it is 
available to any Member of this body 
wishing to study the facts and figures 
contained therein. In addition to this, 
I have twice this year, on February 2 and 
24, addressed the Senate on the impor- 
tance of speeding up the operational date 
of the Zeus system, and on February 22 I 
wrote a letter to every Senator attaching 
my first speech and the January 30 issue 
of Missile and Rockets magazine, which 
contained a series of important articles 
on the Zeus system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
during fiscal year 1962 for the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, as authorized by law, in amounts 
as follows: 

For aircraft: For the Army, $211,000,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,585,- 
600,000; for the Air Force, $3,812,000,000, of 
which amount $525,000,000 is authorized 
Only for the procurement of long-range 
manned aircraft for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: For the Army, $550,800,000; 
for the Navy, $606,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $27,000,000; for the Air Force, $2,- 
792,000,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 
en vessels: Por the Navy, $2,915,- 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 104. An act to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with re- 
spect to certain sales of lands granted to the 
State by the United States; and to consent 
to an amendment of the constitution of the 
State of New Mexico; and 

8.712. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin and sell duplicates in 
bronze of a gold medal presented to Robert 
Frost by the President of the United States. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.1372. An act to authorize the tempo- 
rary release and reapportionment of pooled 
acreage allotments; and 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare Corp. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business, to consider cer- 
tain treaties on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF POLLUTION 
OF THE SEA BY OIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I call up Executive C (86th Cong. 2d 
sess.), the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea 
by Oil. 

The Senate, as in committee of the 
whole, proceeded to consider the treaty, 
Executive C (86th Cong. 2d sess.), the 
International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
which was read the second time, as fol- 
lows: 

THe INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF POLLUTION OF THE SEA BY 
Om, 1954 
The Governments represented at the In- 

ternational Conference on Pollution of the 

Sea by Oil held in London from 26th April, 

1954, to 12th May, 1954, 

Desiring to take action by common agree- 
ment to prevent pollution of the sea by oil 
discharged from ships, and considering that 
this end may best be achieved by the con- 
clusion of a Convention, 

Have accordingly appointed the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries, who, having com- 
municated their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

(1) For the purposes of the present Con- 
vention, the following expressions shall 
(unless the context otherwise requires) have 
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the meanings hereby respectively assigned 
to them, that is to say:— 

“The Bureaw” has the ed 
PP , meaning assign 

“Discharge” in relation to oil or to an oily 
mixture means any discharge or escape how- 
soever caused; 

“Heavy diesel oil” means marine diesel oil, 
other than those distillates of which more 
than 50 percent, by volume distils at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 340° C. when 
a by AS.T.M. Standard Method D. 

3; 

“Mile” means 2 nautical mile of 6080 feet 
or 1852 metres; 

“Oil” means crude oil, fuel oi!, heavy 
diesel oil and lubricating oil, and “oily’ shall 
be construed accordingly. 

(2) For the purposes of the present. Con- 
vention the territories of a Contracting 
Government mean the territory of the coun- 
try of which it is the Government and any 
other territory for the international rela- 
tions of which the Government is respon- 
sible and to which the Convention shall have 
been extended under Article XVIII. 


ARTICLE It 


The present Convention shall apply to 
sea-going ships registered in any of the 
territories of a Contracting Government, 
except 

(i) ships for the time being used as naval 
auxiliaries; 

(ii) ships of under 500 tons gross tonnage; 

(iii) ships for the time being engaged in 
the whaling industry; 

(iv) ships for the time being navigating 
the Great Lakes of North America and their 
connecting and tributary waters as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal at 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

ARTICLE III 

(1) Subject to the provisions of Articles 
IV and V, the discharge from any tanker, 
being a ship to which the Convention applies, 
within any of the prohibited zones referred 
to in Annex A to the Convention in relation 
to tankers of— 

(a) oil; 

(b) any oily mixture the oil in which fouls 
the surface of the sea, shall be prohibited. 

For the purposes of this paragraph the oil 
in an oily mixture of less than 100 parts of 
oi! in 1,000,000 parts of the mixture shali 
not be deemed to foul the surface of the sea. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of Articles IV 
and V, any discharge into the sea from a 
ship, being a ship to which the Convention 
applies and not being a tanker, of oily bal- 
last water or tank washings shall be made 
as far as practicable from land. As from a 
date three years after the date on which the 
Convention comes into force, paragraph (1) 
of this Article shall apply to ships other than 
tankers as it applies to tankers, except 
that— 

(a) the prohibited zones in relation to 
ships other than tankers shali be those re- 
ferred to as such in Annex A to the Con- 
vention; and 

(b) the discharge of oil or of an oily mix- 
ture from such a ship shall not be prohibited 
when the ship is proceeding to a port not 
provided with such reception facilities as are 
referred to in Article VIII. 

(3) Any contravention of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this Article shall be an offense 
punishable under the laws of the territory 
in which the ship is registered. 

ARTICLE IV 

(1) Article III shall not apply to— 

(a) the discharge of oil or of an oily mix- 
ture from @ ship for the purpose of securing 
the safety of the ship, preventing damage to 
the ship or cargo, or saving life at. sea; or 

(b) the escape of oil, or of an oily mix- 
ture, resulting from damage to the ship 
or unavoidable leakage, if all reasonable 
precautions have been taken after the oc- 
currence of the damage or discovery of the 
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leakage for the purpose of preventing or 


(i) which cannot be from the 
cargo tanks of tankers by reason of its solid- 
ity; or 

Muy which is residue arising from the puri- 
fication or clarification of oil fuel or lubricat- 
ing oil, 
provided that such discharge is made as far 
from land as is practicable. 

(2) In the event of such discharge or 
escape as is referred to in this Article a state- 
ment shall be made in the oil record book 
required by Article IX of the circumstances 
of and reason for the discharge. 


ARTICLE V 


Article ITI shall not apply to the discharge 
from the bilges of a ship— 

(a) of any oily mixture during the period 
of twelve months following the date on 
which the Convention comes into force in 
respect of the territory in which the ship is 

tered; 

(b) after the expiration of such period, of 
an oily mixture containing no oil other than 
lubricating oil. 

ARTICLE VI 

The penalties which may be imposed in 
pursuance of Article III under the law of any 
of the territories of a Contracting Govern- 
ment in respect of the unlawful discharge 
from a ship of oil or of an oily mixture into 
waters outside the territorial waters of that 
territory shall not be less than the penalties 
which may be imposed under the law of that 
territory in respect of the unlawful discharge 
of oil or of an oily mixture from a ship into 
such territorial waters. 

ARTICLE VII 

As from a date twelve months after the 
present Convention comes into force in re- 
spect of any of the territories of a Con- 
tracting Government all ships registered in 
that territory shall be required to be so 
fitted as to prevent the escape of fuel oil or 
heavy diesel oil into bilges the contents of 
which are discharged into the sea without 
being passed through an oily-water sepa- 
rator. 

ARTICLE VIII 

As from a date three years after the pres- 
ent Convention comes into force in respect 
of any of the territories of a Contracting 
Government, that Government shall ensure 
the provisions in each main port in that 
territory of facilities adequate for the recep- 
tion, without causing undue delay to ships, 
of such residues from oily ballast water and 
tank washings as would remain for disposal 
by ships, other than tankers, using the port, 
if the water had been separated by the use 
of an oily-water separator, a settling tank or 
otherwise. Each Contracting Government 
shall from time to time determine which 
ports are the main ports in its territories for 
the purposes of this Article, and shall notify 
the Bureau in writing accordingly indicating 
whether adequate reception facilities have 
been installed. 

ARTICLE IX 

(1) There shall be carried in every ship to 
which the Convention applies an oil record 
book (whether as part of the ship’s official 
logbook or otherwise) in the form specified 
in Annex B to the present Convention. The 
appropriate entries shall be made in that 
book, and each page of the book, including 
any statement under paragraph (2) of Ar- 
ticle IV, shall be signed by the officer or offi- 
cers in charge of the operations concerned 
and by the master of the ship. The written 

entries in the oil record book shall be in an 
official language of the territory in which 
the ship is registered, or in English or 
French. 

(2) The competent authorities of any of 
the territories of a Contracting Govern- 
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ment may inspect on board any such ship 
while within a port in that territory the 
oil record book required to be carried in the 
ship in compliance with the provisions of 
the Convention, and may make a true copy 
of any entry in that book and may require 
the master of the ship to certify that the 
copy is a true copy of such entry. Any copy 
so made which purports to have been cer- 
tified by the master of the ship as a true 
copy of an entry in the ship’s oil record book 
shall be made admissible in any judicial pro- 
ceedings as evidence of the facts stated in 
the entry. Any action by the competent au- 
thorities under this paragraph shall be taken 
as expeditiously as possible and the ship 
shall not be delayed. 


ARTICLE X 


(1) Any Contracting Government may 
furnish to the Contracting Government in 
the territory of which a ship is registered 
particulars in writing of evidence that any 
provision of the Convention has been con- 
travened in respect of that ship, whereso- 
ever the alleged contravention may have 
taken place. if it is practicable to do so, the 
competent authorities of the former Govern- 
ment shall notify the master of the ship of 
the alleged contravention. 

(2) Upon receiving such particulars the 
latter Government shall investigate the 
matter, and may request the former Govern- 
ment.to furnish further or better particu- 
lars of the alleged contravention. If the 
Government in the territory of which the 
ship is registered is satisfied that sufficient 
evidence is available in the form required by 
law to enable proceedings against the owner 
or master of the ship to be taken in respect 
of the alleged contravention, it shall cause 
such proceedings to be taken as soon as 
possible, and shall inform the other Con- 
tracting Government and the Bureau of the 
result of such proceedings. 


ARTICLE XI 


Nothing in the present Convention shall 
be construed as derogating from the powers 
of any Contracting Government to take 
measures within its jurisdiction in respect 
of any matter to which the Convention re- 
lates or as extending the jurisdiction of any 
Contracting Government. 


ARTICLE XII 


Each Contracting Government shall send 
to the Bureau and to the appropriate organ 
of the United Nations— 

(a) the text of laws, decrees, orders and 
regulations in force in its territories which 
give effect to the present Convention; 

(b) all official reports or summaries of of- 
ficial reports in so far as they show the re- 
sults of the application of the provisions of 
the Convention, provided always that such 
reports or summaries are not, in the opinion 
of that Government, of a confidential 
nature. 

ARTICLE XIII 


Any dispute between Contracting Govern- 
ments relating to the interpretation or ap- 
plication of the present Convention which 
cannot be settled by negotiation shall be re- 
ferred at the request of either party to the 
International Court of Justice for decision 
unless the parties in dispute agree to submit 
it to arbitration. 

ARTICLE XIV 

(1) The present Convention shall remain 
open for signature for three months from 
this day’s date and shall thereafter remain 
open for acceptance, 

(2) Governments may become parties to 
the Convention by— 

(i) signature without reservation as to 
acceptance; 

(ii) signature subject to acceptance fol- 
lowed by acceptance; or 

(ili) acceptance. 
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(3) Acceptance shall be effected by the de- 
posit of an instrument of acceptance with 
the Bureau, which shall inform all Govern- 
ments that have already signed or accepted 
the Convention of each signature and de- 
posit of an acceptance and of the date of 
such signature or deposit. 


ARTICLE XV 


(1) The present Convention shall come 
into force twelve months after the date on 
which not less than ten Governments have 
become parties to the Convention, including 
five Governments of countries each with not 
less than 500,000 gross tons of tanker 
tonnage. 

(2)—(a) For each Government which 
signs the Convention without reservation as 
to acceptance or accepts the Convention be- 
fore the date on which the Convention comes 
into force in accordance with paragraph (1) 
of this Article it shall come into force on 
that date. For each Government which ac- 
cepts the Convention on or after that date, 
it shall come into force three months after 
the date of the deposit of that Govern- 
ment’s acceptance. 

(b) The Bureau shall, as soon as possible, 
inform all Governments which have signed 
or accepted the Convention of the date on 
which it will come into force. 


ARTICLE XVI 


(1) Upon the request of any Contracting 
Government a proposed amendment of the 
present Convention shall be communicated 
by the Bureau to all Contracting Govern- 
ments for consideration. 

(2) Any amendment communicated to 
Contracting Governments for consideration 
under paragraph (1) of this Article shall 
be deemed to have been accepted by all 
Contracting Governments and shall come 
into force on the expiration of a period of 
six months after it has been so communi- 
cated, unless any one of the Contracting 
Governments shall have made a declaration 
not less than two months before the expira- 
tion of that period that it does not accept 
the amendment. 

(3)—(a) A conference of Contracting Gov- 
ernments to consider amendments of the 
Convention proposed by any Contracting 
Government shall be conveyed by the Bureau 
upon the request of one-third of the Con- 
tracting Governments. 

(b) Every amendment adopted by such a 
conference by a two-thirds majority vote of 
the Contracting Governments represented 
shall be communicated by the Bureau to all 
Contracting Governments for their accept- 
ance. 

(4) Any amendment communicated to 
Contracting Governments for their accept- 
ance under paragraph (3) of this Article 
shall come into force for all Contracting 
Governments, except those which before it 
comes into force make a declaration that 
they do not accept the amendment, twelve 
months after the date on which the amend- 
ment is accepted by two-thirds of the Con- 
tracting Governments. 

(5) Any declaration under this Article 
shall be made by a notification in writing to 
the Bureau which shall notify all Contract- 
ing Governments of the receipt of the 
declaration. 

(6) The Bureau shall inform all signatory 
and Contracting Governments of any amend- 
ments which come into force under this 
Article, together with the date on which such 
amendments shall come into force. 

ARTICLE XVII 

(1) The present Convention may be de- 
nounced by any Contracting Government at 
any time after the expiration of a period of 
five years from the date on which the Con- 
vention comes into force for that Govern- 
ment. 
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(2) Denunciation shall be effected by a 
notification in writing addressed to the Bu- 
yeau, which shall notify all the Contracting 
Governments of any denunciation received 
and of the date of its receipt. 

(3) A denunciation shall take effect. twelve 
months, or such longer period as may be 

in the notification, after its receipt 
by the Bureau. 
ARTICLE XVIII 


(1)—(a) Any Government may, at the 
time of signature or acceptance of the pres- 
ent Convention, or at any time thereafter, 
declare by notification in writing given to 
the Bureau that the Convention shall extend 
to any of the territories for whose interna- 
tional relations it is responsible. 

(b) The Convention shall, from the date 
of the receipt of the notification, or from 
such other date as may be specified in the 
notification, extend to the territories named 
therein. 

(2)—(a) Any Contracting Government 
which has made a declaration under para- 
graph (1) of this Article may, at any time 
after the expiration of a period of five years 
from the date on which the Convention has 
been so extended to any territory, give noti- 
fication in writing to the Bureau, declaring 
that the Convention shall cease to extend to 
any such territory named in the notification. 

(b) The Convention shall cease to extend 
to any territory mentioned in such notifica- 
tion twelve months, or such longer period as 
may be specified therein, after the date of 
receipt of the notification by the Bureau. 

(3) The Bureau shall inform all Con- 
tracting Governments of the extension of 
the Convention to any territories under 
paragraph (1) of this Article, and of the 
termination of any such extension under 
paragraph (2) of this Article, stating in 
each case the date from which the Conven- 
tion has been, or will cease to be, so ex- 
tended. 

ARTICLE XIX 

(1) In case of war or other hostilities, a 
Contracting Government which considers 
that it is affected, whether as a belligerent 
or as a neutral, may suspend the operation 
of the whole or any part of the present 
Convention in respect of all or any of its 
territories. The suspending Government 
shall immediately give notice of any such 
suspension to the Bureau. 

(2) The suspending Government may at 
any time terminate such suspension and 
shall in any event terminate it as soon as 
it ceases to be justified under paragraph 
(1) of this Article. Notice of such termi- 
nation shall be given immediately to the 
Bureau by the Government concerned. 

(3) The Bureau shall notify all Contract- 
ing Governments of any suspension or ter- 
mination of suspension under this Article. 


ARTICLE XX 


As soon as the present Convention comes 
into force it shall be registered by the Bu- 
reau with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE XXI 


The duties of the Bureau shall be carried 
out by the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
unless and until the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organisation comes 
into being and takes over the duties assigned 
to it under the Convention signed at Gen- 
€éva on the 6th day of March, 1948, and 
thereafter the duties of the Bureau shall be 
carried out by the said Organisation. 

In witness whereof the undersigned pleni- 
Potentiaries have signed the present Con- 
vention. 

Done in London this twelfth day of May, 
1954, in English and French, both texts being 
equally authoritative, in a single copy, which 
shall be deposited with the Bureau and of 
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which the Bureau shall transmit certified 
copies to all signatory and Contracting Gov- 
ernments. 

For the Government of Australia: 

For the Government of Belgium: 

Subject to acceptance. 

M. A. vAN BOECKEL. 

For the Government of Brazil: 

For the Covernment of Canada: 

Subject to ratification. 

ALAN CUMYN. 

For the Government of Ceylon: 

Subject to acceptance. 

T. D. PERERA. 

For the Government of Chile: 

For the Government of Denmark: 

Subject to acceptance. 

MoGENS BLACH. 

For the Government of Finland: 

Subject to acceptance. 

S. SUNDMAN. 

For the Government of France: 

Sous réserve de ratification. 

R. MASSIGLrI. 

For the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany: 

Subject to acceptance. 

Kari SCHUBERT. 

For the Government of Greece: 

Subject to acceptance. 

M. SaKarIs. 
Kostas LYRAS. 

For the Government of India: 

For the Government of Ireland: 

Subject to acceptance. 

F. H. BoLanp. 

For the Government of Israel: 

For the Government of Italy: 

Subject to acceptance. 

Gru1tio INGIANNI. 

For the Government of Japan: 

Subject to acceptance. 

S. MaTsuMorTo. 

For the Government of Liberia: 

Subject to acceptance or ratification by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Liberian Senate. 

GEoRGE B. STEVENSON. 
S. EpwarRp PEAL. 

For the Government of Mexico: 

Subject to acceptance. 

G. LupDERS DE NEGRI. 

For the Government of the Netherlands: 

Subject to ratification. 

A. H. HaSSELMAN. 

For the Government of New Zealand: 

Subject to acceptance. 

For the Government of Nicaragua: 

F. H. Coner. 

Por the Government of Norway: 

Subject to acceptance. 

SicurD STORHAUG. 

For the Government of Panama: 

For the Government of Poland: 

For the Government of Portugal: 

Por the Government of Spain: 

For the Government of Sweden: 

Subject to acceptance. 


G. Béds. 
For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 
Subject to ratification by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Y. MALIK. 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
Subject to acceptance. 
GILMOUR JENKINS. 
Percy FAULKNER. 
For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
For the Government of Venezuela: 
For the Government of Yugoslavia: 
Subject to acceptance. 
PrREDRAG NIKOLIC. 


ANNEX A 
PROHIBITED ZONES 
(1) Subject to paragraph (3) of this An- 
nex, the prohibited zones in relation to tank- 
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ers shall be all sea areas within 50 miles 
from land, with the following exceptions: 


(a) The Adriatic Zones 


Within the Adriatic Sea the prohibited 
zones off the coasts of Italy and Yugoslavia 
respectively shall each extend for a distance 
of 30 miles from land, excepting only the 
island of Vis. When the present Conven- 
tion has been in force for a period of three 
years the said zones shall each be extended 
by a further 20 miles in width unless the 
two Governments agree to postpone such 
extension. In the event of such an agree- 
ment the said Governments shall notify the 
Bureau accordingly not less than three 
months before the expiration of such period 
of three years and the Bureau shall notify 
all Contracting Governments of such agree- 
ment. 

(bo) The North Sea Zone 


The North Sea Zone shall extend for a dis- 
tance of 100 miles from the coasts of the 
following countries: 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

the Federal Republic of Germany, 

the Netherlands, 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 
but not beyond the point where the limit 
of a 100-mile zone off the west coast of Jut- 
land intersects the limit of the 50-mile zone 
off the coast of Norway. 


(c) The Atlantie Zone 


The Atlantic Zone shall be within a line 
drawn from a point on the Greenwich merid- 
ian 100 miles in a north-north-easterly di- 
rection from the Shetland Islands; thence 
northwards along the Greenwich meridian 
to latitude 64° north; thence westwards 
along the 64th parallel to longitude 10° west; 
thence to latitude 60° north, longitude 14° 
west; thence to latitude 54°30’ north, longi- 
tude 30° west; thence to latitude 44°20’ 
north, longitude 30° west; thence to latitude 
48° north, longitude 14° west; thence east- 
wards along the 48th parallel to a point of 
intersection with the 50-mile zone off the 
coast of France. Provided that in relation 
to voyages which do not extend seawards 
beyon’ the Atlantic Zone as defined above, 
and which are to ports not provided with 
adequate facilities for the reception of oily 
residue, the Atlantic Zone shall be deemed 
to terminate at a distance of 100 miles from 
land. : 

(ad) The Australian Zone 


The Australian Zone shall extend for a 
distance of 150 miles from the coasts of 
Australia, except off the north and west 
coasts of the Australian mainland between 
the point opposite Thursday Island and the 
point on the west coast at 20° south latitude. 

(2) Subject to paragraph (3) of this An- 
nex the prohibited zones in relation to ships 
other than tankers shall be all sea areas 
within 50 miles from land with the following 
exceptions: 


(a) The Adriatic Zones 


Within the Adriatic Sea the prohibited 
zones off the coasts of Italy and Yugoslavia 
respectively shall each extend for a distance 
of 20 miles from land, excepting only the 
island of Vis. After the, expiration of a 
period of three years following the applica- 
tion of prohibited zones to ships other than 
tankers in accordance with paragraph (2) 
of Article III the said zones shall each be 
extended by a further 30 miles in width un- 
less the two Governments agree to postpone 
such extension. In the event of such 


all Contracting Governments of such agree- 
ment. 
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(bo). The North Sea and Atlantic Zones 


The North Sea and Atlantic Zones shall 
extend for a distance of 100 miles from the 
coasts of the following countries: 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

the Federal Republic of Germany, 

Ireland, 

the Netherlands, 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 
but not beyond the point where the limit of 
a 100-mile zone off the west coast of Jutland 
intersects the limit of the 50-mile zone off 
the coast of Norway. 

(3)—(a) Any Contracting Government 
may propose— 

(i) the reduction of any zone off the coast 
of any of its territories; 

(ii) the extension of any such zone to a 
maximum of 100 miles from any such coast, 
by making a declaration to that effect and 
the reduction or extension shall come into 
force after the expiration of a period of six 
months after the declaration has been made, 
unless any one of the Contracting Govern- 
ments shall have made a declaration not 
less than two months before the expiration 
of that period that its interests are affected 
either by reason of the proximity of its 
coasts or by reason of its ships trading in the 
area, and that it does not accept the reduc- 
tion or extension, as the case may be. 

(b) Any declaration under this paragraph 
shall be made by a notification in writing to 
the Bureau which shall notify all Contract- 
a4 Governments of the receipt of the decla- 
ration. 


ANNEX B 
Form of oil record book 
I. FOR TANKERS 





Date of entry 





(a) ies of and discharge 
of ballast from cargo tanks 


> ane, cane - BD inidhsd. Liteabicatan 

ype of o eet ously con- 

tained in tank(s)..----|----|...|.-| |. 

3. Date and eae of ballasting _|-._. 
4. Date and time of discharge 

of ballast. water.....2:....}....}....]..--]....].... 

5. Place or position of ship._.._}.-..|--..}_.--]_...]__.. 

6. Approximate amount of oil- 

contaminated water trans- 

ferred to slop tank(s)_....- 

7. Identity numbers of slop 

SOR d cts a ee tei 


(b) Cleaning of cargo tanks 
8. Identity numbers of tank(s) 
cleaned 


9. Type of oil previously con- 

UE Oe IO di ih Ped ined ont... 
numbers of slop 
tank(s) to which washings 
transferred 


11. Dates and times of cleaning..|_-_.}.._.|-...|_-.-]-_-. 


(ce) Settling in slop tank(s) and 
discharge of water 


12, Identity numbers of slop 
fembeG) isc. ieticee ete ach. cai 

13. Period of settling (in hours)_ 

14. Date and time of discharge. 
Sea eis rae lets, PETE Neen Fe a Meno tiocce 

15. Place or position of ship. ___.}_...}....|-.._}-.-.}.-.. 

16, Pepeerinate quentilies of 


(d) Ba mys from ship of oily 
residues from slop tank(s) 
and other sources 


17. Date and method of disposal_}._._/_.../....}----]--- 

18. ee MB LS ORGE: ISLES AGS SS ES 

19. Sources approximate 
a 








Ca of officer or offi- 
in charge of 2 oper- 


(Signature of master) 
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Tl, FOR SHIPS OTHER THAN TANKERS 


Date of entry 





(a) Ballasting, or cleaning 
during eesse, of bunker 


1, Identity number of tank(s)..|....]-...]...-]---.].... 
2. Type of oil previously con- 

I ce Eel Nene oces lamedlnwee 
3. Date and place of ballasting .|....)....|....].---].-.. 
4. Date and time of discharge of 

ballast or washing water_..]..../....]--.-]----]..-. 
5. Place or position of ship. -..- 
6. — separator used: if 


give period of use_......|-...|----]----]----]--.- 
¥i Disposal. ore oily residue re- 
ee eee Cee) ee AE Dae Sate 


(b) Disposal from ship of oily 
residues from bunker fuel 
tanks and other sources 





8. Date and method of disposal- 
9. Place or position of ship. -. 
10. Sources and approximate 





CEES oon wacacccesess[abcalonsclodsslescsiokoe 
(Signature of officer or offi- 
cers in charge of the opera- 
tions concerned) 
~"~"@ignature of master) 
Itt. FOR ALL SHIPS 
Date of entry 


Accidental and other exceptional 
discharges or escapes of oil 


. Date and time of occurrence. -_|-_..-|--.-|----]-.-.]---- 
2 Pla-e or position o ship- ea al pnactiondudl cima ann 
3. Approximate quantity and 
type of oil 
4, Circumstances of discharge or 
escape and general remarks-| ---.|~~-.-|----]----|---- 


(Signature of officer or 
officers in charge of the 
operations concerned) 


(Signature of master) 
Certified a true copy of the International 
Convention for the Prevention of Pollution 
of the Sea by Oil, 1954, and of the annexes 
thereto: 
[SEAL] E. J. PASSANT, 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers 
for the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. 
Lonpon, September 16, 1954. 
Mr. SPARKMAN obtained the floor. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield without losing his 
right to the floor? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I yield. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the convention is designed to prevent 
the pollution of the high seas by oil 
discharged from ships, especially tank- 
ers. 

Oil pollution of the high seas consti- 
tutes an international problem in that 
oil dumped in the ocean can drift many 
miles and befoul beaches and harbors 
sometimes hundreds of miles from where 
it was discharged. Such pollution is not 
only harmful to coasts and coastal wa- 
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ters, but also to birds and other wildlife 
and marine resources. 

Since World War I, this has been a 
problem that has engaged the efforts of 
maritime nations from time to time. All 
previous such efforts have failed, for 
various reasons. The present convention 
was negotiated at London in 1954 but 
not signed by the United States for lack 
of consensus among the interested Gov- 
ernment agencies and industry groups. 
In fact a technical working group at 
that time recommended against accept- 
ance of the convention for various 
reasons, the principal of which were: 
First, the prospect of strengthening the 
convention at another conference sched- 
uled 3 years hence; and second, the fear 
that adherence then might result in a 
weakening of the U.S. industry’s effec- 
tive voluntary controls over pollution. 

The prospective conference, however, 
never materialized. In 1958 the conven- 
tion entered into force for most of the 
maritime nations of Europe and in 1959 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization—IMCO—assumed 
responsibilities under the convention and 
also certain functions from the United 
Nations. In the light of these more re- 
cent developments, the executive branch 
undertook to review the convention. 
The result of this review is the present 
recommendation that the United States 
accept the convention, subject to certain 
conditions. 

The 21 articles of the convention are 
summarized on pages 2-4 of the com- 
mittee report. In brief terms, the con- 
vention seeks to alleviate the pollution 
problem by prohibiting the discharge of 
oil and oily wastes, as defined by the 
convention, in areas close to land. In 
general, the prohibited zone extends 50 
miles from shore. In certain badly pol- 
luted areas it ranges as high as 100 miles 
for ships. For tankers, the prohibited 
zones are necessarily somewhat larger. 
To insure compliance with this prohibi- 
tion, the convention requires ships to 
carry oil-record books which are open to 
inspection by all convention parties. On 
these books are to be entered all actions 
that might result in a discharge of oil 
or oily matters. Again, for tankers the 
requirements are more stringent. Viola- 
tors of the convention will be tried in 
the courts of the country of the ship’s 
registry. 

Madam President, I believe of the 
matters discussed by the committee and 
set forth on pages 4-7 of the report, only 
two need to be mentioned here. The 
committee took great pains that the rec- 
ord be entirely clear on the supremacy 
of U.S. laws in US. territorial waters. 
The convention itself is quite specific on 
this point, but lest there be any doubt, 
the State Department’s proposed under- 
standing states that “article XI ef- 
fectively reserves to the parties to the 
convention freedom of legislative action 
in territorial waters, including the ap- 
plication of existing laws, anything in 
the convention which may appear to be 
contrary notwithstanding. Specifically, 
it is understood that offenses in the U.S. 
territorial waters will continue to be 
punishable under U.S. laws regardless 
of the ship’s registry.”” The Department 
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of State, moreover, gave verbal assur- 
ances to the committee that there can be 
absolutely no doubt on this point. 

The second matter that I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate concerns 
the reference of disputes to the World 
Court. 

The article in question reads: 

Any dispute between contracting govern- 
ments relating to the interpretation or ap- 
plication of the present convention which 
cannot be settled by negotiation shall be 
referred at the request of either party to 
the International Court of Justice for de- 
cision unless the parties in dispute agree 
to submit it to arbitration. 


Under this provision, disputes referred 
to the Court would not be subject to the 
so-called Connally reservation by which 
the United States reserves to itself the 
right to decide what is within its domes- 
tic jurisdiction and therefore not subject 
to the Court’s jurisdiction. Here it is 
important to keep two things in mind. 
In the first place, the United Nations 
Charter, of which the Court’s statute is 
an integral part, contains a general pro- 
hibition against intervention in matters 
which are essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of any state. In the sec- 
ond place, it is difficult to conceive of 
any issue arising under this treaty that 
might involve the question of domestic 
jurisdiction. The convention applies to 
vessels far out at sea. It does not per- 
tain to vessels in U.S. territorial waters, 
nor to oil or oily wastes produced from 
fields or drilling operations, as was made 
clear at the committee’s hearings. The 
committee accepted the Department of 
State’s view that a reservation, such as 
the Connally reservation was entirely 
unnecessary in this case. 

Madam President, the committee en- 
dorsed this convention as a necessary 
first step toward the prevention of oil 
pollution of the high seas. Neither the 
State Department, nor the industry, nor 
the committee pretends that this treaty 
is perfect. However, the understanding, 
reservations, and recommendations at- 
tached as a condition to our ratification 
will bring the treaty more in line with 
accepted U.S. standards and practices. 
Moreover, with the machinery of IMCO 
now functioning, and a review confer- 
ence scheduled for 1962 to consider 
strengthening amendments to the treaty, 
it is in the national interest to accept 
the convention. As long as we remain 
outside of the convention, we have little 
or no opportunity to improve it. An 
industry spokesman has assured the 
committee that its acceptance will not 
result in the lowering of high “good 
housekeeping” standards now employed 
voluntarily by the industry. 

Under these circumstances, I urge the 
Senate to advise and consent to ratifica- 
tion subject to the conditions set forth 
on page 4 of the committee’s report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, in- 
asmuch as the United States has been 
one of the principal sufferers from the 
dumping of oil on the high seas, it seems 
to be very much in our interest to ap- 
prove the convention. The Senator 
from Alabama has very ably presented 
the reasons why we should be concerned 
with the convention and why we should 
approve it. I simply wish to associate 
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myself with his remarks and to urge that 
the convention be approved subject to 
understandings and reservations as set 
forth in the resolution of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the convention will be 
considered as having passed through 
its parliamentary stages up to and in- 
cluding the resolution of ratification, 
which the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Be it resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the 
International Convention for the Preven- 
tion of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, in 
the English and French languages, which 
was signed at London on May 12, 1954, in 
behalf of certain states, but not the United 
States of America, subject to the following 
understanding and reservations and with 
the following recommendation: 

The acceptance by the United States of 
America of the International Convention for 
the Prevention of the Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil, 1954, is subject to the following 
understanding: 

In accepting the convention the United 
States declares that it does so subject to 
the understanding that article XI effectively 
reserves to the parties to the convention 
freedom of legislative action in territorial 
waters, including the application of exist- 
ing laws, anything in the convention which 
may appear to be contrary notwithstanding. 
Specifically, it is understood that offenses in 
U.S. territorial waters will continue to be 
punishable under U.S laws regardless of 
the ship’s registry; 

The acceptance by the United States of 
America of the said convention is subject to 
the following reservations: 

1. The United States accepts article VIII 
of the convention, subject to the reservation 
that, while it will urge port authorities, oil 
terminals, or private contractors to provide 
adequate disposal facilities, the United 
States shall not be obliged to construct, 
operate, or maintain shore facilities at places 
on U.S. coasts or waters where such facilities 
may be deemed inadequate, or to assume any 
financial obligation to assist in such 
activities; 

2. The United States accepts the conven- 
tion subject to the reservation that amend- 
ments communicated to contracting govern- 
ments under the provisions of paragraph (2) 
of article XVI will become binding upon the 
United States of America only after notifica- 
tion of acceptance thereof has been given 
by the United States. 

The United States of America, in accept- 
ing the convention subject to the afore- 
said understanding and reservations, recom- 
mends that the parties give consideration to 
the formulation of amendments to the con- 
vention at the earliest practicable date to 
bring about— 

(1) International uniformity in fines and 
penalties; 

(2) International uniformity of enforce- 
ment; 

(3) A more realistic definition of what 
shall constitute oil pollution; 

(4) The right of access of each contracting 
government to the official reports of other 
contracting governments filed with the bu- 
reau which relate to its own vessels; and 

(5) A more flexible arrangement for fixing 
the time within which contracting govern- 
ments shall notify the bureau whether or 
not they accept an amendment. 

Attest. 








Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I believe it is the understanding that the 
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vote on that question will be deferred 
until tomorrow. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask, then, that 
the further consideration of the conven- 
tion be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Executive I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the further consideration 
of Executive C will be temporarily laid 
aside. 





MODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LOAD LINE CONVENTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the pro- 
posal (Ex. I, 87th Cong., ist sess.), 
made by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on May 31, 1949, for modifica- 
tion of article 3(e) of the International 
Load Line Convention signed at London 
on July 5, 1930, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 

(e) A “new ship” is a ship, the keel of 
which is laid on or after the Ist July, 1932, 
all other ships being regarded as existing 
ships; except that where the Convention has 
been modified as provided in Article 20(1), 
the term “new ship” shall, so far as the 
modification is concerned, be taken to mean 
a ship the keel of which is laid on or after 
the date of the coming into force of the 
modification, all other ships being regarded, 
so far as the modification is concerned, as 
existing ships. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
since 1933 the United States has been a 
party to the International Load Line 
Convention. The basic purpose of this 
convention is to limit the extent to 
which ships engaged in international 
commerce may be loaded. Such vessels 
are marked with so-called load lines, 
which, taking into account the season 
and the area where the ship will be 
operated, indicate the point beyond 
which the vessel may not safely be 
submerged, 

Some 64 countries are now parties to 
this convention. 

The treaty now before the Senate 
makes a slight technical change in the 
provisions of article 3 of the convention. 
The convention itself distinguishes be- 
tween ships existing at the time the 
convention came into effect and ships 
whose keels were laid thereafter. The 
amendment now under consideration 
clarifies the definition of the term “new 
ship.” The effect of the amendment is 
that modifications in ship design agreed 
to under the convention are not to take 
effect retroactively but would apply only 
to new ships. 

The committee has received no objec- 
tions from the industry to the adoption 
of this amendment and on May 9, after 
a brief hearing, without objection 
ordered the convention favorably re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the proposal will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
parliamentary stages up to and includ- 
ing the resolution of ratification, which 
the clerk will read. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Be it resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to acceptance by the 
United States of America of a proposal made 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
May 31, 1949, for modification of article 3(e) 
of the International Load Line Convention 
signed at London on July 5, 1930. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
as in the case of Executive C, it is agreed 
that the vote shall not be taken on this 
proposal today, but that it will be de- 
ferred until tomorrow. I ask unanimous 
consent that Executive I be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Executive H. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Executive I will be tempora- 
rily laid aside. 





TREATY OF EXTRADITION WITH 
BRAZIL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the treaty 
of extradition between the United States 
of America and the United States of 
Brazil (Exec. H, 87th Cong., 1st sess.), 
signed at Rio de Janeiro on January 13, 
1961, which was read the seconc time, as 
follows: 


TREATY OF EXTRADITION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF BRAZIL 


The United States of America and the 
United States of Brazil, desiring to make 
more effective the cooperation of their re- 
spective countries in the repression of crime, 
have resolved to conclude a treaty of extra- 
dition and for this purpose have appointed 
the following Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: His Excellency John Moors Cabot, 
Ambassador of the United States of America 
to Brazil, and 

The President of the United States of 
Brazil: His Excellency Horacio Lafer, Min- 
ister of State for External Relations, 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found to be in 
good and due form, agree as follows: 


ARTICLE If 


Fach Contracting State agrees, under the 
conditions established by the present Treaty 
and each in accordance with the legal for- 
malities in force in its own country, to de- 
liver up, reciprocally, persons found in its 
territory who have been charged with or 
convicted of any of the crimes or offenses 
specified in Article II of the present Treaty 
and committed within the territorial juris- 
diction of the other, or outside thereof un- 
der the conditions specified in Article IV of 
the present Treaty; provided that such sur- 
render shall take place only upon such evi- 
dence of criminality as, according to the 
laws of the place where the fugitive or per- 
son so charged shall be found, would justify 
his commitment for trial if the crime or 
offense had been there committed. 


ARTICLE It 


Persons shall be delivered up according to 
the provisions of the present Treaty for 
prosecution when they have been charged 
with, or to undergo sentence when they have 
been convicted of, any of the following 
crimes or offenses: 

1. Murder (including crimes designated as 
parricide, poisoning, and infanticide, when 
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provided for as separate crimes); man- 
slaughter when voluntary. 

2. Rape; abortion; carnal knowledge of (or 
violation of) a girl under the age specified 
by law in such cases in both the requesting 
and requested States. 

3. Malicious wounding; willful assault 
resulting in grievous bodily harm. 

4. Abduction, detention, deprivation of 
liberty, on enslavement of women or girls 
for immoral purposes. 

5. Kidnapping or abduction of minors or 
adults for the purpose of extorting money 
from them or their families or any other 
person or persons, or for any other unlawful 
end. 

6. Bigamy. 

7. Arson. 

8. The malicious and unlawful damaging 
of railways, trains, vessels, aircraft, bridges, 
vehicles and other means of travel or of 
public or private buildings, or other struc- 
tures, when the act committed shall endan- 
ger human life. 

9. Piracy, by the law of nations; mutiny 
on board a vessel or an aircraft for the pur- 
pose of rebelling against the authority of the 
Captain or Commander of such vessel or 
aircraft; or by fraud or violence taking pos- 
session of such vessel or aircraft. 

10. Burglary, defined to be the breaking 
into or entering either in day or night time, 
a house, office, or other building of a Gov- 
ernment, corporation, or private person, with 
intent to commit a felony therein; house- 
breaking. 

11. Robbery. 

12. Forgery or the utterance of forged 
papers. 

13. The forgery, falsification, theft or de- 
struction of the official acts or public records 
of the government or public authority, in- 
cluding Courts of Justice, or the uttering 
or fraudulent use of the same. 

14. The fabrication or the uterance, cir- 
culation or fraudulent use of any of the 
following objects: counterfeit money, 
whether coin or paper; counterfeit titles or 
coupons of public debt, created by national, 
state, provincial, territorial, local, or muni- 
cipal governments; counterfeit bank notes or 
other instruments of public credit; and 
counterfeit seals, stamps, dies, and marks 
of State or public administration. 

15. The introduction of instruments for 
the fabrication of counterfeit coins or bank 
notes or other paper currency as money. 

16. Embezzlement by any person or per- 
sons hired, salaried or employed, to the det- 
riment of their employers or principals. 

17. Larceny. 

18. Obtaining money, valuable securities 
or other property by false pretenses, or by 
threats of injury. 

19. Receiving any money, valuable secu- 
rities or other property knowing the same 
to have been unlawfully obtained. 

20. Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, 
banker, factor, trustee, executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, director or officer of any 
company or corporation or by anyone in any 
fiduciary capacity. 

21. Willful non-support or willful aban- 
donment of a minor or other dependent per- 
son when death or serious bodily injury 
results therefrom. 

22. Perjury (including willfully false ex- 
pert testimony); subornation of perjury. 

23. Soliciting, receiving, or offering bribes. 

24. The following offenses when committed 
by public officials: extortion; embezzlement. 

25. Crimes or offenses against the bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

26. Crimes or offenses against the laws of 
both countries for the suppression of slavery 
and slave trading. 

27. Crimes or offenses against the laws re- 
lating to the traffic in, use of, or production 
or manufacture of, narcotic drugs or can- 
nabis. 

28. Crimes or offenses against the laws re- 
lating to the illicit manufacture of or traffic 
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in substances injurious to health, or poison- 
ous chemicals. 

29. Smuggling, defined to be the act of 
willfully and knowingly violating the cus- 
toms laws with intent to defraud the revenue 
by international traffic in merchandise syb- 
ject to duty. 

30. Aiding the escape of a prisoner by force 
of arms. 

31. Use of explosives so as to endanger 
human life or property. 

32. Procuration, defined as the procuring 
or transporting of a woman or girl under 
age, even with her consent, for immoral pur- 
poses, or of a woman or girl over age, by 
fraud, threats, or compulsion, for such pur- 
poses with a view in either case to gratifying 
the passions of another person; profiting 
from the prostitution of another. 

33. The attempt to commit any of the 
above crimes or offenses, when such attempt 
is made a separate offense by the laws of 
the Contracting States. 

34. Participation in any of the above 
crimes or offenses. 


ARTICLE III 


Except as otherwise provided in the pres- 
ent Treaty, the requested State shall extra- 
dite a person accused or convicted of any 
crime or offense enumerated in Article II 
only when both of the following conditions 
exist: 

1. The law of the requesting State, in force 
when the crime or offense was committed, 
provides a possible penalty of deprivation of 
liberty for a period of more than one year; 
and 

2. The law in force in the requested State 
generally provides a possible penalty of dep- 
rivation of liberty for a period of more than 
one year which would be applicable if the 
crime or offense were committed in the ter- 
ritory of the requested State. 


ARTICLE IV 


When the crime or offense has been com- 
mitted outside the territorial jurisdiction of 
the requesting State, the request for extra- 
dition need not be honored unless the laws 
of the requesting State and those of the re- 
quested State authorize punishment of such 
crime or offense in this circumstance. 

The words “territorial jurisdiction” as 
used in this Article and in Article I of the 
present Treaty mean: territory, including 
territorial waters, and the airspace there- 
over, belonging to or under the control 
of one of the Contracting States; and ves- 
sels and aircraft belonging to one of the 
Contracting States or to a citizen or corpo- 
ration thereof when such vessel is on the 
high seas or such aircraft is over the high 
seas. 

ARTICLE V 


Extradition shall not be granted in any of 
the following circumstances: 

1. When the requested State is competent, 
according to its laws, to prosecute the per- 
son whose surrender is sought for the crime 
or offense for which that person's extradition 
is requested and the requested State intends 
to exercise its jurisdiction. 

2. When the person whose surrender is 
sought has already been or is at the time 
of the request being prosecuted in the re- 
quested State for the crime or offense for 
which his extradition is requested. 

3. When the legal proceedings or the en- 
forcement of the penalty for the crime or 
offense committed has become barred by 
limitation according to the laws of either the 
requesting State or the requested State. 

4. When the person sought would have to 
appear, in the requesting State, before an 
extraordinary tribunal or court. 

5. When the crime or offense for which the 
person’s extradition is requested is purely 
military. 

6. When the crime or offense for which 
the person’s extradition is requested is of a 
political character. Nevertheless 
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a. The allegation by the person sought of 
political purpose or motive for the request 
for his extradition will not preclude that 

rson’s surrender if the crime or offense 
for which his extradition is requested is pri- 
marily an infraction of the ordinary penal 
law. In such case the delivery of the person 
being extradited will be dependent on an 
undertaking on the part of the requesting 
State that the political purpose or motive 
will not contribute toward making the pen- 
alty more severe. 

b. Criminal acts which constitute clear 
manifestations of anarchism or envisage the 
overthrow of the bases of all political or- 
ganizations will not be classed as political 
crimes or offenses. 

c. The determination of the character of 
the crime or offense will fall exclusively to 
the authorities of the requested State. 


ARTICLE VI 


When the commission of the crime or of- 
fense for which the extradition of the per- 
son is sought is punishable by death under 
the laws of the requesting State and the 
laws of the requested State do not permit 
this punishment, the requested State shall 
not be obligated to grant the extradition un- 
less the requesting State provides assur- 
ances satisfactory to the requested State 
that the death penalty will not be imposed 
on such person. 

ARTICLE VII 


There is no obligation upon the requested 
State to grant the extradition of a person 
who is a national of the requested State, 
but the executive authority of the re- 
quested State shall, subject to the appropri- 
ate laws of that State, have the power to 
surrender a national of that State if, in 
its discretion, it be deemed proper to do 
80. 

ARTICLE VIII 


The Contracting States may request, one 
from the other, through the channel of 
their respective diplomatic or consular 
agents, the provisional arrest of a fugitive 
as well as the seizure of articles relating 
to the crime or offense. 

The request for provisional arrest shall be 
granted provided that the crime or offense 
for which the extradition of the fugitive is 
sought is one for which extradition shall be 
granted under the present Treaty and pro- 
vided that the request contains: 

1, A statement of the crime or offense 
of which the fugitive is accused or con- 
victed; 

2. A description of the person sought for 
the purpose of identification; 

3. A statement of the probable where- 
abouts of the fugitive, if known; and 

4. A declaration that there exist and will 
be forthcoming the relevant documents re- 
quired by Article IX of the present Treaty. 

If, within a maximum period of 60 days 
from the date of the provisional arrest of 
the fugitive in accordance with this Article, 
the requesting State does not present the 
formal request for his extradition, duly 
supported, the person detained will be set 
at liberty and a new request for his extra- 
dition will be accepted only when accom- 
panied by the relevant documents required 
by Article IX of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE Ix 


The request for extradition shall be made 
through diplomatic channels or, excep- 
tionally, in the absence of diplomatic agents, 
it may be made by a consular officer, and 
shall be supported by the following docu- 
ments: 

1. In the case of a person who has been 
convicted of the crime or offense for which 
his extradition is sought: a duly certified or 
authenticated copy of the final sentence of 
the competent court. 

2. In the case of a person who is merely 
charged with the crime or offense for which 
his extradition is sought: a duly certified 
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or authenticated copy of the warrant of ar- 
rest or other order of detention issued by 
the competent authorities of the requesting 
State, together with the depositions upon 
which such warrant or order may have been 
issued and such other evidence or proof as 
may be deemed competent in the case. 

The documents specified in this Article 
must contain a precise statement of the 
criminal act of which the person sought is 
charged or convicted, the place and date 
of the commission of the criminal act, and 
they must be accompanied by an authenti- 
cated copy of the texts of the applicable 
laws of the requesting State including the 
laws relating to the limitation of the legal 
proceedings or the enforcement of the pen- 
alty for the crime or offense for which the 
extradition of the person is sought and data 
or records which will prove the identity of 
the person sought. 

The documents in support of the request 
for extradition shall be accompanied by a 
duly certified translation thereof into the 
language of the requested State. 


ARTICLE X 


When the extradition of a person has been 
requested by more than one State, action 
thereon will be taken as follows: 

1. If the requests deal with the same crim- 
inal act, preference will be given to the re- 
quest of the State in whose territory the 
act was performed. 

2. If the requests deal with different crimi- 
nal acts, preference will be given to the re- 
quest of the State in whose territory the most 
serious crime or offense, in the opinion of 
the requested State, has been committed. 

3. If the requests deal with different crim- 
inal acts, but which the requested State re- 
gards as of equal gravity, the preference will 
be determined by the priority of the re- 
quests, 

ARTICLE XI 


The determination that extradition based 
upon the request therefor should or should 
not be granted shall be made in accordance 
with the domestic law of the requested 
State, and the person whose extradition is 
desired shail have the right to use such 
remedies and recourses as are authorized by 
such law. 

ARTICLE XII 


If at the time the appropriate authorities 
of the requested State shall consider the 
documents submitted by the requesting 
State, as required in Article IX of the pres- 
ent Treaty, in support of its request for the 
extradition of the person sought, it shall 
appear that such documents do not con- 
stitute evidence sufficient to warrant extra- 
dition under the provisions of the present 
Treaty of the person sought, such person 
shall be set at liberty unless the requested 
State or the proper tribunal thereof shall, 
in conformity with its own laws, order an 
extension of time for the submission by the 
requesting State of additional evidence. 


ARTICLE xIlI 


Extradition having been granted, the sur- 
rendering State shall communicate prompt- 
ly to the requesting State that the person 
to be extradited is held at its disposition. 

If, within 60 days counting from such 
communication—except when rendered im- 
possible by force majeure or by some act of 
the person being extradited or the surren- 
der of the person is deferred pursuant to 
Articles XIV or XV of the present Treaty— 
such person has been delivered up and con- 
veyed out of the jurisdiction of the re- 
quested State, the person shall be set at 
liberty. 

ARTICLE XIV 


When the person whose extradition is re- 
quested is being prosecuted or is serving a 
sentence in the requested State, the surren- 
der of that person under the provisions of 
the present Treaty shall be deferred until 
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the person is entitled to be set at liberty, on 
account of the crime or offense for which he 
is being prosecuted or is serving a sentence, 
for any of the following reasons: dismissal 
of the prosecution, acquittal, expiration of 
the term of the sentence or the term to 
which such sentence may have beer com- 
muted, pardon, parole, or amnesty. 


ARTICLE XV 


When, in the opinion of competent medi- 
cal authority, duly sworn to, the person 
whose extradition is requested cannot be 
transported from the requested State to the 
requesting State without serious danger to 
his life due to his grave illness, the surren- 
der of the person under the provisions of 
the present Treaty shall be deferred until 
such time as the danger, in the opinion of 
the competent medical authority, has been 
sufficiently mitigated. 


ARTICLE XVI 


The requesting State may send to the 
requested State one or more duly authorized 
agents, either to aid in the identification of 
the person sought or to receive his surrender 
and to convey him out of the territory of the 
requested State. 

Such agents, when in the territory of the 
requested State, shall be subject to the 
applicable laws of the requested State, but 
the expenses which they incur shall be for 
the account of the State which has sent 
them. 

ARTICLE XVII 


Expenses related to the transportation of 
the person extradited shall be paid by the 
requesting State. The appropriate legal 
officers of the country in which the extra- 
dition proceedings take place shall, by all 
legal means within their power, assist the 
officers of the requesting State before the 
respective judges and magistrates. No pe- 
cuniary claim, arising out of the arrest, de- 
tention, examination and surrender of fugi- 
tives under the terms of the present Treaty, 
shall be made by the requested State against 
the requesting State other than as specified 
in the second paragraph of this Article and 
other than for the lodging, maintenance, 
and board of the person being extradited 
prior to his surrender. 

The legal officers, other officers of the re- 
quested State, and court stenographers in the 
requested State who shall, in the usual 
course of their duty, give assistance and who 
receive no salary or compensation other than 
specific fees for services performed, shall be 
entitled to receive from the requesting State 
the usual payment for such acts or services 
performed by them in the same manner and 
to the same amount as though such acts or 
services had been performed in ordinary 
criminal proceedings under the laws of the 
country of which they are officers. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


A person who, after surrender by either of 
the Contracting States to the other under 
the terms of the present Treaty, succeeds in 
escaping from the requesting State and takes 
refuge in the territory of the State which has 
surrendered him, or passes through it in 
transit will be detained, upon simple diplo- 
matic request, and surrendered anew, with- 
out other formalities, to the State to which 
his extradition was granted. 


ARTICLE XIX 


Transit through the territory of one of the 
Contracting States of a person in the custody 
of an agent of the other Contracting State, 
and surrendered to the latter by a third 
State, and who is not of the nationality of 
the country of transit, shall, subject to the 
provisions of the second paragraph of this 
Article, be permitted, independently of any 
judicial formalities, when requested through 
diplomatic channels and accompanied by the 
presentation in original or in authenticated 
copy of the document by which the State of 
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refuge has granted the extradition. In the 
United States of America, the authority of 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
of America shall be first obtained. 

The permission provided for in this Article 
may nevertheless be refused if the criminal 
act which has given rise to the extradition 
does not constitute a crime or offense 
enumerated in Article II of the present 
Treaty, or when grave reasons of public or- 
der are opposed to the transit. 


ARTICLE XX 


Subject to the rights of third parties, 
which shall be duly respected: 

1. All articles, valuables, or documents 
which relate to the crime or offense and, at 
the time of arrest, have been found in the 
possession of the person sought or otherwise 
found in the requested State shall be sur- 
rendered, with him, to the requesting State. 

2. The articles and valuables which may 
be found in the possession of third parties 
and which likewise are related to the crime 
or offense shall also be seized, but may be 
surrendered only after the rights with regard 
thereto asserted by such third parties have 
been determined. 

ARTICLE XXI 

A person extradited by virtue of the pres- 
ent Treaty may not be tried or punished by 
the requesting State for any crime or offense 
committed prior to the request for his ex- 
tradition, other than that which gave rise to 
the request, nor may he be re-extradited by 
the requesting State to a third country which 
claims him, unless the surrendering State so 
agrees or unless the person extradited, having 
been set at liberty within the requesting 
State, remains voluntarily in the requesting 
State for more than 30 days from the date on 
which he was released. Upon such release, 
he shall be informed of the consequences to 
which his stay in the territory of the request- 
ing State would subject him. 


ARTICLE XXII 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington, as soon as possible. 

The present Treaty shall enter into force 
one month after the date of exchange of 
ratifications. It may be terminated at any 
time by either Contracting State giving 
notice of termination to the other Contract- 
ing State, and the termination shall be effec- 
tive six months after the date of such notice. 

In Witmess Whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Portuguese languages, both equally authen- 
tic, at Rio de Janeiro, this thirteenth day of 
January, one thousand nine hundred sixty- 
one. 

JOHN M. CABOT. 
Horacio LAFER. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
Executive H was reported only today. 
However, final action on the treaty will 
not be taken until tomorrow. I should 
like to make a statement concerning it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama may proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
although the formal report of the com- 
mittee was filed only today, I hope in 
view of the routine nature of this ex- 
tradition treaty that the Senate may be 
able to vote on it tomorrow. So that 
Senators who review the REcorp may 
have notice of the genera! nature of this 
convention, I will make a brief state- 
ment regarding it at this time. 

As Senators may have noted, a num- 
ber of United States citizens have in 
recent years fled to Brazil in order to es- 
cape prosecution for crimes in the United 
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States. Although the United States has 
treaties of extradition with some 65 
foreign countries, it does not have such 
a treaty with Brazil. The principal 
reason we have not been able to ne- 
gotiate such a treaty has resulted from 
the fact that under Brazilian law, capi- 
tal punishment has been absolutely pro- 
hibited. For that reason, Brazil has 
been reluctant to conclude a treaty with 
the United States, which in some juris- 
dictions permits capital punishment. 

This difficulty in the negotiation of 
the convention has been overcome by the 
provision in article 6 that neither coun- 
try is bound to extradite an individual 
charged with crime if the death penalty 
might be imposed. 

Article 2 lists the crimes for which 
extradition may be sought, and this list 
of crimes is similar to those included in 
other extradition treaties. 

It will be noted that political offenses 
are not subject to extradition proceed- 
ings. Article 5 describes specific circum- 
stances when extradition is not to be 
granted. 

Brazil is the only country in the 
hemisphere with which the United 
States does not have an extradition 
treaty. Since it is reasonable to believe 
that various crimes have been planned 
with the thought that Brazil might be 
a refuge, the committee, without objec- 
tion, ordered the convention favorably 
reported to the Senate on May 9. No 
objections from any source have been 
received. I hope the Senate will be able 
to approve this treaty when it convenes 
tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does that conclude 
the discussion and debate on the three 
treaties? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. It concludes my 
remarks on two of them. I have made 
a short statement concerning the third 
one, Executive H. It seems to me that 
perhaps the further consideration of the 
treaty may be left open, so that if any 
Senator desires to discuss it tomorrow, 
he may do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that all three treaties were re- 
ported unanimously. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am about to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request: 
That at the conclusion of the morning 
hour tomorrow, and after the unopposed 
items on the calendar have been disposed 
of, the Senate proceed to a vote on the 
three treaties which have been discussed 
in the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly have no 
objection to that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the intention 
of the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or some other 
member of the committee to request at 
that time the yeas and nays on each of 
the three treaties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I serve notice that 
a request for the yeas and nays will be 
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made on each of the three treaties to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the proposed unanimous- 
consent request is agreed to. 





PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO RESTORE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF THE 
STATES TO THE RESPECTIVE 
STATES AND TO THE PEOPLE 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, on 
January 13 last, the distinguished ju- 
nior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tat- 
MADGE] introduced a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which would restore 
the public school systems of the States 
to the respective States and to the 
people. The proposed constitutional 
amendment reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Constitution, every State shall have ex- 
clusive control of its public schools, public 
educational institutions, and public educa- 
tional systems, whether operated by the 
State or by political or other subdivisions 
of the State or by instrumentalities or 
agencies of the State. Nothing contained in 
this article shall be construed to authorize 
any State to deny to any pupil because of 
race, color, national origin, or religious be- 
lief the right to attend schools equal in re- 
spect to the quality and ability of the teach- 
ers, curriculum, and physical facilities to 
those attended by other pupils attending 
schools in the same school system.”’ 


Madam President, I am a cosponsor 
of this proposal, as I have been in the 
past. I shall speak in support of it now. 

In urging the adoption of this amend- 
ment, I am making no attack on the 
Federal courts. Neither is it my major 
purpose today to make an effort to op- 
pose Federal aid to education. 

My plea today is for a public school 
system of a type that will best serve 
and effectively serve all of our citizens. 

Senate Joint Resolution 30, the Tal- 
madge proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, gives express constitutional lan- 
guage to what had always been, prior 
to 1954, constitutional principles and 
Supreme Court law. 

I make no legalistic argument. My 
appeal is to the commonsense of this 
body and to the commonsense of the 
rank and file of the people of this Na- 
tion. 

In large areas of the Nation, we can- 
not have an effective and efficient school 
system that serves all of the children 
unless relief is given from the present 
demands of the Federal courts that the 
schools be integrated by force. I pro- 
pose that we meet this situation in 4a 
practical way, and through a method 
provided by the Constitution itself—an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I know this question of school integra- 
tion has become an emotional issue. I 
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know it is steeped in national politics 


and also in international politics. It is 
difficult, indeed, to get the problem con- 
sidered apart from these side issues. 

There is now great agitation for Fed- 
eral aid to our educational program. I 
do not attack the motives of those who 

ropose it. Recently, Secretary Ribicoff, 
an able proponent of the Federal-aid- 
to-education bill, while defending the 
pill against a proposed rider calling for 
integrated schools, said: 

I think it is a tragedy to put on the back 
of education the problems of everything, in- 
cluding the problems of civil rights. We 
should not block education with side issues. 


I do not suggest that Secretary Ribi- 
coff was advocating segregated schools. 
I assume that he was not. However, his 
remarks cogently point out, in effect, 
that the Federal aid bill should not carry 
the load of the issue of integrated 
schools. 

Madam President, I say with equal 
emphasis that in large areas of the Na- 
tion the public school system should not 
and cannot carry the burden of enforced 
school integration. 

Let us look at the facts. 

Madam President, a school is not a 
machine; it represents the spirit and the 
cooperation of a community. It must 
have the support of the people—of the 
parents and of the entire community ef- 
fort. 

Although the States are charged with 
responsibility for maintaining the pub- 
lic schools the local units of government 
have largely assumed this burden, from 
the early days of our Nation. The lo- 
cal people have repeatedly voted local 
taxes on themselves and their property, 
to build and maintain school buildings. 
A large part of the entire cost of op- 
erations was originally paid from funds 
which the people themselves paid, 
through self-imposed taxes. Madam 
President, in many cases, taxes of this 
type were, and still are, very, very bur- 
densome. Often they were imposed on 
a@ very narrow tax base. 

In fact, the story of the development 
and functions of the local public school 
is one of the classic sagas of American 
history. 

The governing officials of the schools 
have been elected by the people at the 
local level. 

As the financial load grew greater, the 
States have carried more and more of 
the money load, and also have prescribed 
requirements both for teacher qualifi- 
cations and for the curriculums. But the 
school has remained the pride and the 
property of the local unit. From this 
fact has come much of the strength of 
the public schools. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the able Senator from Mississippi 
yield at this point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia, who is the au- 
thor of this amendment, and has done 
very fine work on it over the period of 
years since he has been a Member of 
this body. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Madam President, 
the able Senator from Mississippi is a 
cosponsor along with several other Mem- 
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bers of this body of this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I wish to congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi on the 
cogent point he is making—namely, that 
the States created our public school sys- 
tem; that the public schools are oper- 
ated by local officials elected by the peo- 
ple; and that the public schools are 
financed by the local people. In the en- 
tire scheme of American history, there 
is nothing—unless it be a church—that 
is as local as is the public school system. 

Madam President, will the able Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield further to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to make a 
few remarks, and then to request that 
certain material be printed in the Rec- 
orD at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 
Madam President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield for that purpose, 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
during the course of my remarks upon 
the introduction of my proposed con- 
stitutional amendment on this subject, 
I referred to the fact that Congress, in 
voting in 1958 to admit Alaska as the 
49th State, gave that State exclusive 
and perpetual control over its public 
schools and colleges. 

The fact that such a grant of au- 
thority was made occasioned expres- 
sions of great surprise on the part of 
many Americans—including the then 
President of the United States, who was 
quoted by the New York Times as stating 
at his news conference: 

It was a matter that I have not even 
heard about. 


A subsequent check of the admission 
acts of all other States, made at my re- 
quest by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, disclosed 
that 10 other States likewise were grant- 
ed “exclusive control” over their educa- 
tional institutions, upon the granting of 
statehood to them. 

Such grants of authority were made to 
the States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, and Washington, in 
1889; to the States of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, in 1890; to the State of Utah, in 
1894; to the State of Oklahoma, in 1906; 
and to the States of New Mexico and 
Arizona, in 1912. 

In each case, Madam President, the 
term “exclusive control” was used; and, 
with the one exception of Oklahoma, 
each such delegation of power was made 
“forever.” In the case of Oklahoma, 
there was written into the law a further 
proviso assuring that the act would “not 
be construed to prevent the establish- 
ment and maintenance of separate 
schools for white and colored children.” 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
able Senator from Mississippi, the re- 
mainder of my remarks, which are based 
primarily on research work done by the 
Library of Congress, and contain ver- 
batim quotations from the acts of Con- 
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gress admitting the respective States to 
the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
I thank the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for yielding to me. I commend 
him for the ever-diligent fight he has 
waged, as a Member of the U.S. Senate, 
to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States and its principles under 
which this Nation has become the 
greatest and freest on the face of the 
earth. 

And if the people of America lose the 
right to maintain control of the public 
schools on the State and local level, it 
will be the greatest entering wedge for 
an eventual dictatorship that our Gov- 
ernment has ever seen. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia very much 
for his fine contribution to the presenta- 
tion of this highly important matter. 
As always, he is well prepared. I think 
the reference the Senator has given, in- 
cluding the pledges made to the States 
on their admission, is another conclusive 
fact relating to the legal situation that 
has existed in this Nation all these years, 
and which was, as I have said before, 
settled law, both under the Constitution 
and under Supreme Court interpreta- 
tion, until the year 1954, when the opin- 
ion in the noted school integration case 
was rendered. . 

As I recall, the Senator pointed out 
that the State of Alaska was one of the 
States that had this provision in its Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Since that time we have 
admitted Hawaii with substantially the 
same provision. 

Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. While the Senator is 
on that particular point, may I state that 
the two last States were admitted after 
this amendment to the Constitution by 
the Supreme Court in 1954. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield further. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator, being 
the able lawyer and scholar that he is, 
I am sure is aware of the fact that the 
very same Congress which submitted the 
14th amendment for ratification by the 
respective States created a segregated 
school system here in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. STENNIS. I recall that fact. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Furthermore, it 
was the intent of the Congress that the 
administration of the public schools is 
something that should be left to the 
States and local government. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no doubt 
about it. I thank the Senator again. 

I recite further the hard, common- 
sense facts of life with reference to the 
public school system, 

The local public school in the South 
has been, and still is, and I hope will 
continue to be for a long time to come, 
the major social activity of the com- 
munity, village, town, or city of its loca- 
tion. That is true throughout most of 
the length and breadth of this great 
land. I relate that reference to the 
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South first because in that section are 
conditions of which I have absolute, 
positive, local knowledge. 

The local church has its place and 
makes its contribution, but it is prima- 
rily the local public school that serves as 
principal focal point of activity for the 
social life of the community. This is 
true for the children and for many of 
the adults. 

Almost every school has its local PTA 
organization with its meetings, its par- 
ties, its luncheons, its dinners, its dances 
for both young and old almost the year 
around. The various school athletic 
events include interschool rivalry in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, swim- 
ming, and other events as weekly affairs 
with large attendances. The school and 
many different classes of the schoo] have 
parties, dances, recitals, class plays, class 
days, and other social functions during 
the entire scholastic period, as well as 
many during the vacation months. 

Thus, almost the entire social life of 
the school area centers around the pub- 
lic school. 

The foregoing facts being true, it is 
clear that it is impossible to separate the 
educational functions of the public 
school from the social life of the com- 
munity or area that the school serves. 
They go together. 

Almost 7 years have passed since the 
Supreme Court rendered its celebrated 
school decision that launched the 
Court’s social-educational experiment. 

There have been much further litiga- 
tion and many court battles since that 
time. Racial bitterness and enmity and 
strained relations have been aroused 
where friendliness and _ cooperation 
existed before. Military troops and bay- 
onets have been used, and threats and 
coercion have been applied in many 
ways. Federal power has been arrayed 
against State power. Federal courts 
have been arrayed against State legis- 
latures. 

Even with all this effort, confusion, 
and aroused bitterness, according to a 
reliable survey made in 11 Southern 
States in December 1960 by the New 
York Times, less than 2 percent of the 
Negro children are attending school 
classes with whites. 

The city of New Orleans underwent 
weeks and months of racial strife and 
bitterness heretofore unknown in that 
fine city. Business there has been seri- 
ously hampered and curtailed. The pub- 
lic schools in the city of Atlanta are 
scheduled for desegregation this fall. 
According to responsible newspaper re- 
ports, business has fallen off in Atlanta 
due to the sit-in demonstrations, which 
could be a forerunner of a pattern of 
more extreme strife this fall. This strife 
and unrest and litigation and enmity 
have actualiy extended to relations be- 
tween the sharecroppers and the land- 
lords on farms in the South where 
zealous courts undertake to deny the 
landowner a choice in selecting the per- 
son to work his land. 

Recently, the Attorney General of the 
United States, in my opinion without 
legal authority, filed a suit in Federal 
court against the State of Virginia seek- 
ing to enjoin the State of Virginia from 
spending any money raised by State 
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taxes in any county for school purposes 
solely because one county has failed to 
meet Federal demands for integrated 
schools. 

This continuing strife and confusion 
is dwarfing the lives of the young gen- 
erations of both white and colored youth 
in vast areas of our Nation. 

The great teaching profession, which 
is second only to the ministry, is in the 
high state of uncertainty and a low state 
of morale due to the future question as 
to continued strife, in which proper edu- 
cational methods cannot function. 

The opposition has been hard and un- 
yielding. Most of the schools affected 
have been in a state of turmoil and con- 
fusion, and much of this continues. 
This will not change, because the experi- 
ment is an invasion of the social life of 
the people in these areas. 

However, history shows that there is 
nothing new in this pattern of conduct. 
Whenever any governing authority has 
tried to establish patterns of social con- 
duct over the people contrary to their 
strong desires, the effort has always 
failed. This is true in the spiritual as 
well as secular history. The Jews and 
Arabs, for instance, have lived side by 
side since prior to Biblical times until 
now. Chapter after chapter and book 
after book of the Bible relate the differ- 
ences, the strife, and the bitterness that 
existed between these people, each of 
which has great virtues and has con- 
tributed much to civilization, past and 
present. Until now, though, they have 
never been successful in finding the for- 
mula for a social life together, as witness 
the refugee camps throughout much of 
the Middle East today. 

I remember that in 1928 ex-President 
Herbert Hoover called the 18th amend- 
ment “a noble experiment.” The people 
had actually voted the 18th amendment 
on themselves by the direct approval of 
36 or more State legislatures. The ex- 
periment, though noble, was not practi- 
cal and it did not work. It led to law- 
lessness, strife, bootleg wars, and crime 
wars. The people, including the “drys” 
using their commonsense, repealed the 
amendment. 

With the same commonsense, we 
should submit this amendment to the 
people for ratification. 

If adopted, it would pave the way for 
legislation at the State level in accord- 
ance with its powers, and each State 
could and would enact laws providing 
for a modern educational program in 
keeping with the needs and desires of 
the great majority of the people of that 
State. 

In this way, the educational programs 
in the most affected areas would 
promptly take a new start and have 
renewed vigor and wholesome support. 

The alternative is to have the educa- 
tion of our youth bogged down in civil 
strife and bitterness to the great detri- 
ment of all who are directly involved, 
and to the hurt of the Nation. 

Perhaps with this solution to the 
school integration threat realized, other 
less serious racial issues could also be 
resolved. 

This school question can well plague 
the political life of this Nation for 
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generations unless some remedy is ob- 


tained. 


What is offered by the proponents of 
this social-educational experiment ex- 
cept more strife, dissension, bitterness, 
and uncertainty? 

The proponents of this amendment 
offer a sane, logical, and constitutiona] 
course to follow through the proposed 
constitutional amendment. This is the 
orderly way to proceed. This is the con- 
stitutional way to proceed. 

In the Federal aid to education bill 
which will be considered by the Senate 
within the next few days, the admin- 
istration has assured us on the one hand 
that there is to be no effort of the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere in our 
schools. This assurance is contained in 
the bill itself in section 103, which reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


Further, we are given assurances that 
the Powell amendment will not be of- 
fered to the bill, seeking to deny Federal 
funds to those schools which have not 
integrated their classrooms. On the 
other hand, the Department of Justice 
has recently filed a proceeding in a Fed- 
eral Court against the State of Virginia, 
seeking to enjoin the State of Virginia 
from spending any money raised by 
State taxes in any county where the 
schools have not been integrated. Is this 
a case of the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand is doing? 

Certainly, if the pattern is to enforce 
integration through the denial of State 
funds, it is certain there will be an at- 
tempt to enforce integration through 
the denial of Federal funds. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does it not strike 
the Senator as being somewhat ludicrous 
that the Government would tell us, on 
the one hand, it is not going to interfere 
in regard to expenditure of Federal 
funds, while at the same time the same 
Government goes into the Federal courts 
to insist that State funds and local funds 
be spent in accordance with its own 
peculiar notions? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. With all deference, it is a ridicu- 
lous position on itsface. Ata time when 
the bill is about to be considered, as the 
Senator from Mississippi understands, 
since the bill will be presented for de- 
bate in this Chamber tomorrow, the bill 
has a provision that there shall be no 
kind of direction, supervision, control, or 
determination of any kind with refer- 
ence to any school in any State, yet an- 
other branch of the Government, the 
Department of Justice, is suing the State 
of Virginia not in regard to Federal 
money but in regard to money of the 
State of Virginia, raised from taxes im- 
posed on the people of Virginia by the 
State legislature. The Federal Govern- 
ment seeks to enjoin the State from 
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spending money throughout the entire 
State for all public schools until compli- 
ance with enforced integration is had in 
one county. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would not a good 
analogy be that I could tell the Senator 
from Mississippi, “I am going to give you 
$1,000. You can spend the $1,000 in any 
way you see fit. There are absolutely 
no strings whatever attached to it. 
However, I shall insist on directing the 
expenditure of the funds that you now 
have.” 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct. The last part of the 
statement, the reference to funds which 
pelong to me and are in my own pocket, 
emphasizes expenditures in regard to 
which the Federal Government has no 
interest or concern. 

Madam President, I think this is the 
most glaring case we have observed in a 
long time of traveling two ways at once, 
und of contradiction, in regard to 
policies on a serious subject. 

Madam President, as a show of good 
faith and as a guarantee of their pro- 
fession that no Federal control is in- 
tended, now or hereafter, these pro- 
ponents should join us now in pushing 
for early adoption of this proposed 
amendment. Thus, with this constitu- 
tional amendment in effect—preserving 
local control—we can keep educational 
processes on a sound basis of administra- 
tion. 

If the Congress then should decide 
that education in the States should be 
given Federal aid, then such assistance 
could be supplied with assurance to all 
that local control would be preserved. 

The future of liberty in the United 
States is in no small measure dependent 
upon the best fundamental education 
a under this system of local con- 
tro! 


Now that the door to Federal control 
has been opened by the courts, other 
controls in other fields of school ad- 
ministration will surely follow. This is 
not a southern problem. It is a national 
problem. I hope that our friends in 
other sections of the country will recog- 
nize the problems we in the South now 
face as a symptom of a disease which 
-— someday engulf their own schools 
also. 

More and more, we shall be urged to 
accept offers of Federal aid and, in some 
measure, Federal control. Federal aid 
in this field inevitably will be followed 
pag increased degree of Federal con- 

These schemes will be offered not only 
as the desirable, but, indeed as the only, 
solution to local school problems. 

Through acceptance of these pro- 
grams, extended under the guise of aid 
and “raising standards” and “achiev- 
ing national goals’ in education, the 
balance of power in the control of local 
school systems is certain to shift from 
the local school board to some Wash- 
ington bureau. 

The selection of textbooks, testing of 
students, determination of school cur- 
riculums and schedule, and even the li- 
censing of local teachers will become 
vested in Washington. 

Unless and until this amendment, or 
Some other effective measure, is passed 
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assuring non-Federal control I cannot 
support a Federal aid to education bill. 


UNDERSTANDING 


The proponents of Federal aid to edu- 
cation offer promises of money. It is 
not money that we most need. We need 
understanding. We need appreciation 
of our conditions and the problems 
growing out of these conditions. 

Even though the people of my State 
are not among those with the highest, 
or even the medium level, per capita in- 
come of the Nation, we have been mak- 
ing tremendous progress in our school 
system for all of our children, both 
white and Negro. This is entirely at 
our own expense. During a recent year, 
no other State paid as high a percent 
of its total tax income for educational 
purposes as did Mississippi. We con- 
tinue to be near the top in this respect. 
We have trained Negro schoolteachers, 
more than any other State in the 
Union. They are paid the same sal- 
aries, on a qualification basis, as are 
the white teachers. I can personally 
testify that most all of these teachers, 
the children and the parents favor 
their present system of segregated 
schools and do not want to give them 
up. The school facilities, the lunch- 
room programs, the transportation sys- 
tems are supplied to the Negro and 
white children on an equal basis. In 
many places, the facilities and services 
for the colored children exceed those 
for the whites. 

As I said in the beginning, I do not 
present a legalistic argument. I present 
my argument as a commonsense, factual 
statement of the problem as it extends 
down to the ground level—to the homes, 
communities, the small towns, and the 
cities throughout great areas of this 
country. 

No one is a stronger proponent of 
public school education than is the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. The question is 
not one of money. It is not a theory, 
but is a very practical, commonsense 
problem that we are up against. We 
must consider our educational system on 
the one hand and the social customs and 
habits that are engrained in the people 
over many decades, if not centuries. To- 
day we are flirting with ideas and at- 
tempting to destroy or at least impair 
a sound, vigorous, and effective educa- 
tional system. We are doing more harm 
than we could possibly do good, and are 
leaving areas of the country without an 
effective way of carrying on an educa- 
tional program. 

The question is not one of financial 
responsibility. We can carry the load 
in that way, but we cannot carry the 
load as it is now presented in an en- 
forced integration pattern. Those who 
are supporting the bill for Federal aid 
to education have very high purposes. 
My plea to them is to join in passing the 
amendment submitted in order to put 
at rest the great strife, enmity, and bit- 
terness that is being engendered and is 
increasing. Let us put it out of the way 
of our educational system. 

As Secretary Ribicoff said, let not the 
educational problem which is burdening 
the Nation be encumbered by a side issue 
that may be connected with civil rights. 
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I hope that there will be an aroused in- 
terest on this subject at a proper time. 
I observe also that joining as cospon- 
sors of the amendment are the Senators 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. JoHnston], the Senators 
from Alabama [Mr. H1Lt and Mr. Sparx- 
MAN], my colleague from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND], and the Senators from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator on the 
very able and effective speech he has just 
delivered. I join with him in the hope 
that Members of Congress will join hands 
with us now in proposing legislation to 
carry out the express wishes of the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that our schools be recognized 
as essentially State and local in nature 
and are to be operated accordingly on 
the State and local levels. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
again. I wish also to thank him, as one 
who is affected by the problem, for the 
very fine work he has done over a period 
of years in trying to get favorable con- 
sideration for and a very practical solu- 
tion to the present problem. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BY SENATOR TALMADGE 

In the statute enacted to enable the ad- 
mission of the States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington, the fol- 
lowing language appeared: “The schools, col- 
leges, and universities provided for in this 
Act shall forever remain under the exclusive 
control of the said States, respectively, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale 
or disposal of any lands herein granted for 
educational purposes shall be used for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational 
school, college, or university’ (Public Law 
52, 50th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 180, sec. 14; 25 
Stat. 676, 680 (1889)). 

Similar language appears in similar context 
in the enabling act or act of admission for 
each State admitted to the Union since that 
time. The specific provisions concerning 
each of these States are as follows: 

Idaho: “Src. 8. The schools, colleges, and 
universities provided for in this Act shall 
forever remain under the exclusive control of 
the said State, and no part of the proceeds 
arising from the sale or disposal of any lands 
herein granted for educational purposes shall 
be used for the support of any sectarian or 
denominational school, college, or univer- 
sity” (51st Cong., Ist sess., ch. 656, sec. 8, 26 
Stat. 215, 216 (1890) ). 

Wyoming: “Src. 8. The schools, colleges, 
and universities provided for in this Act shall 
forever remain under the exclusive control of 
said State, and no part of the proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale or disposal of any lands 
herein granted for educational purposes shall 
be used for the support of any sectarian or 
denominational school, college or university” 
(51st Cong., 1st sess., ch. 664, sec. 8, 26 Stat. 
222, 223 (1890) ). 

Utah: “Sec. 11. The schools, colleges, and 
university provided for in this Act shall for- 
ever remain under the exclusive control of 
said State, and no part of the proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale or disposal of any lands 
herein granted for educational purposes, or 
of the income thereof, shall be used for 
the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
national school, college, or university” (53d 
Cong., 2d sess., ch. 138, sec. 17, 28 Stat. 107, 
110 (1894) ). 
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Oklahoma: “Sec. 8. Such educational in- 
stitutions shall remain under the exclusive 
control of said State, and no part of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any 
lands herein granted for educational pur- 
poses, or the income or rentals thereof, shall 
be used for the support of any religious 
or sectarian school, college, or university” 
(59th Cong., Ist sess., ch. 3335, sec. 8, 34 Stat. 
267, 273 (1906) ). 

In this connection, it also is most interest- 
ing to note that section 3 of the same act 
admitting Oklahoma contains the following 
language: 

“Fifth. That provisions shall be made for 
the establishment and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of public schools, which shall be open to 
all the children of said State and free from 
sectarian control; and said schools shall 
always be conducted in English: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall preclude the 
teaching of other languages in said public 
schools: And provided further, That this 
shall not be construed to prevent the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of separate 
schools for white and colored children.” 

New Mexico: “Src. 8. That the schools, col- 
leges, and universities provided for in this 
Act shall forever remain under the exclusive 
control of the said State, and no part of the 
proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of 
any lands granted herein for educational pur- 
poses shall be used for the support of any 
sectarian or denominational school, college, 
or university” (61st Cong., 2d sess., ch. 310, 
sec. 8, 36 Stat. 557, 563) . 

Arizona: “Sec. 26. That the schools, col- 
leges, and universities provided for in this 
Act shall forever remain under the exclusive 
control of the said State, and no part of the 
proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of 
any lands granted herein for educational 
purposes shall be used for the support of any 
sectarian or denominational school, college, 
or university” (61st Cong., 2d sess., ch. 310, 
sec. 26, 36 Stat. 573, 714). 

Alaska: “Src. 6(j). The schools and col- 
leges provided for in this Act shall forever 
remain under the exclusive control of the 
State, or its governmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the 
sale or disposal of any lands granted herein 
for educational purposes shall be used for 
the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school, college or university” (July 7, 
1958 (H.R. 7999), Public Law 85-508, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess., sec. 6(j)). 

Furthermore, the Hawaii Admission Act 
contains the following language with refer- 
ence to the schools of that State in section 
5(f): “The schools and other educational 
institutions supported, in whole or in part, 
out of such public trust shall forever re- 
main under the exclusive control of said 
State; and no part of the proceeds or in- 
come from the lands granted under the 
preceding subsections shall be used for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational 
school, college or university.” 

The principle of State and local control 
of public education is well established by 
both law and precedent. 

Our Founding Fathers recognized that 
education is a local responsibility by leav- 
ing it as one of the areas retained for State 
and local control under the terms of the 9th 
and 10th amendments. 

It is a principle which is supported both 
by the local nature of school financing and 
by the findings of responsible Federal study 
groups. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
VOTING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pett 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
York is recognized. 
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Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, after 
each national election, there has gener- 
ally been a resurgence of interest in elec- 
toral reforms. More often than not, it 
has been short lived. As other programs 
and events become prominent, proposals 
for electoral reform have been displaced. 

This is unfortunate; for there are 
plenty of areas in which reform is badly 
needed. First and foremost, although 
it is no easy matter, I believe the elec- 
toral college system should be abolished. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. MAns- 
FIELD] has introduced a constitutional 
amendment, of which I am a cosponsor, 
that would accomplish this important 
purpose. 

Further action will soon be needed 
to clarify the role of the mass media in 
election campaigns. 

Many people also feel that the timing 
of campaigns for President and Vice 
President should be altered. I recently 
introduced a bill (S. 1749) to provide for 
the holding of presidential elections on 
2 days, which was introduced not as a 
final answer to the problem but as some- 
thing which should be discussed and 
studied. 

Another resolution I introduced, Sen- 
ate Resolution 141, calls for the schedul- 
ing of nominating conventions for na- 
tional office after Labor Day, instead of 
in July or August as is the present prac- 
tice. In this same area, former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last year recommended 
that the inauguration be moved back 
to permit a new President sufficient time 
to develop his budget and programs be- 
fore Congress convenes in January. 

The Privileges and Elections Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Rules Committee 
has just completed 2 days of hearings on 
campaign financing, particularly on 
legislation to amend the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act as it affects the reporting of 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures. The subcommittee is also consid- 
ering legislation introduced by Senators 
MANSFIELD and NEUBERGER to provide 
some measure of financial assistance for 
Federal election campaigns. 

The Constitutional Amendments 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee plans comprehensive hear- 
ings on electoral reforms in the near 
future. These hearings will include 
testimony from former Presidents and 
prominent political scientists. 

Among other electoral reforms which 
recently have been put forth are: ac- 
cording 4-year nonvoting seats in the 
Senate to the candidates receiving the 
second highest number of votes for 
President and Vice President, setting up 
a system of national primaries, and es- 
tablishing a Hoover-type Commission on 
Electoral Revisions. 

Contrary to past experience, there 
seems to be a genuine enthusiasm for 
electoral reforms following the 1960 
election. This enthusiasm is extremely 
encouraging. It gives every evidence 
of continuing and of being translated 
into meaningful action both at the Fed- 
eral and State levels. 

Today, I want to discuss an electoral 
problem which I believe is of special 
significance. I refer to the increasing 
disenfranchisement of intelligent, active 
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citizens who move from one area to an- 
other shortly prior to an election and 
are therefore unable to vote. During 
the last campaign, I received a great 
many letters from people in this pre- 
dicament. I know, for example, that 
the Nixon headquarters received many 
times this amount. 

As an example: 

Mr. Candidate, I would like to vote for 
you. I know your record and I respect your 
views, but because I have moved across the 
street (or across the country) I am not eligi- 
ble. I can’t understand this. A national 
election should be open to everyone. Mo- 
bility is no indication that I or anyone else 
lacks the necessary discernment or convic- 
tions to vote intelligently. What can I do 
to obtain and guarantee my right to vote? 

On Washington’s Birthday of this 
year, I addressed the Senate briefly on 
the plight of the politically disposed. I 
included in my remarks at that time 
excerpts from an excellent study by 
Mr. Walter Kravitz, of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. I later sent copies of that state- 
ment to the 50 State Governors. 

I have received replies from more than 
30 States. Most were quite informa- 
tive and sympathetic. I intend to sum- 
marize the Governors’ comments later 
in my remarks, but first I want to pose 
and comment upon the general prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, the kindest word we 
can use to describe the current situa- 
tion is chaos. 

Three States, for example, require 2 
years’ residence within their boundaries 
before they will permit an elector to 
cast his ballot. In 35 States the re- 
quirement is 1 year; in 12 others it is 6 
months. 

Three States demand 1 year’s resi- 
dence in the county. Eight others re- 
quire 6 months; 17 specify anywhere 
from 2 to 4 months; and 6 others ask 
30 to 40 days. 

Finally, one State actually requires 1 
full year’s residence in a precinct, and 
three others expect 6 months residence in 
an equivalent locality. Nine States de- 
mand from 2 to 4 months, while 23 
require from 10 to 40 days. 

The situation is not only chaotic. It 
is unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, 
and dangerous. 

It is unjust because it penalizes the 
mobile elements of our population. 

It is unreasonable because of the great 
variation in these requirements and be- 
cause a citizen may be stripped of his 
vote for a month, or 2 months, or even 
a year, if by merely moving across the 
street he also crosses a district or pre- 
cinct line. 

It is discriminatory because the weight 
of disfranchisement leans most heavily 
on urban voters. 

It is dangerous because it may distort 
the outcome of a close election, because 
it alienates responsible segments of our 
citizenry, and—most frightening of all— 
because it encourages the fearful cancer 
of electoral apathy. 

How many persons are affected by 
archaic State residence requirements? 
According to the American Heritage 
Foundation, some 8 million potential 
voters were barred from voting in the 
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1960 elections because of inability to 
meet State, county, or locality qualifica- 
tions. 

In other words, some 74 percent of 
the total civilian population of voting 
age were disfranchised by these residence 
laws. Mr. President, the percentage 
margin of victory in dozens of elections 
last year was less than 74% percent. I 
refer not only to the popular vote for 
the Presidency but also to a great many 
congressional races. 

Who are these victims of this anach- 
ronism? The tragedy of the whole 
affair is that they include some of our 
most intelligent and informed citizens. 

The American Heritage Foundation 
again reports that the disfranchised in- 
clude many of our better educated and 
more responsible citizens—people with 
the initiative and character needed to 
pull up stakes and seek advancement in 
anew community. Many are educators, 
lawyers, clergymen; others are business 
executives. 

A General Electric Co. spokesman re- 
ports that 6 percent of its executive 
personnel were disfranchised in 1960 be- 
cause of being shifted from State to 
State. 

Oil companies, chainstores, and large 
corporations frequently transfer engi- 
neers, Managers, salesmen, and their 
executives. Each change of residence 
within a year usually disfranchises two 
votes and in some cases more. 

Mr. President, it is no exaggeration to 
compare apathy in a democracy to can- 
cer. Like that dread disease, apathy 
may so consume the body politic as to 
bring about its death. 

We have some expert testimony on the 
relationship between residence disquali- 
fications and political apathy. Consider 
how the States ranked in percentage of 
civilians of voting age who voted in the 
1960 election. The eight States with the 
largest percentage turnout all have laws 
that encourage voting. The eight States 
with the smallest percentage turnout all 
raise formidable legal barriers to voting. 

I do not for a moment deny the basic 
merit of the principles underlying the re- 
quirement of residency qualifications of 
some sort for voters. Fraud is deterred 
by such requirements. Furthermore, 
residence provides some assurance that 
the citizen has acquired a reasonable 
familiarity with local candidates and 
issues. 

It is the severity and harshness of 
some of these requirements that trouble 
me. Is anything really gained by de- 
priving a citizen of his suffrage because 
he lacks 2 years’ State residence? Does 
that citizen really lose his competence to 
vote for State officers because he has 
moved within a State from one county to 
another less than 6 months before elec- 
tion day? Is movement from one pre- 
cinct to another sufficient cause for the 
total loss of voting rights, even though 
the move may have occurred within 30 
days of the election? 

I question both the justice and the 
wisdom of such severity. Nevertheless, 
as far as State and local issues and State 
and local elections are concerned, the 

does not have a direct role to 
Play and the qualifications for voters 
can and should be left up to the State. 
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When we turn to national elections, 
and especially to the election of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, I fail to see the 
relevance of residence restrictions. 
State and local residence requirements 
have absolutely no bearing on the com- 
petence of any American citizen to cast 
a vote in a national election. 

How are we to correct this injustice? 
The situation is admittedly a delicate 
one, As matters now stand, the Consti- 
tution clearly gives the responsibility for 
setting voters’ qualifications to the 
States. It is something of a paradox 
that the question of who votes in a 
presidential and vice presidential elec- 
tion is determined at the State and local 
level. 

A Governor of one of our States and 
two distinguished political scientists 
have indicated to me that the solution 
is to be found in congressional action. I 
ask unanimous consent to include at this 
point in my remarks a copy of a letter 
from Gov. William L. Guy of North Da- 
kota in which he suggests that Federal 
action is needed to effectively aid the 
8 million politically disposed Americans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State oF NortH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 2, 1961. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SenaTOR KeEatinc: Thank you for 
your letter of February 23, requesting my 
remarks regarding the residency require- 
ments for voting. 

It would seem to me that the only way to 
obtain uniformity on voting in Federal elec- 
tions is to have a Federal election law 
that would permit everyone to vote regard- 
less of his local residence requirements. We 
have taken steps in North Dakota to attempt 
to reduce the residency requirements for 
voting in the national elections. The State 
legislature is still in session and we do not 
know how this bill will fare. 

We feel that North Dakota’s residency re- 
quirements are not too stringent, requiring 
residents in the State for 1 year, in the 
county for 90 days, and in the precinct for 
80 days. Our proposed legislation would 
pertain to those who come into the State 
and do not meet the State voting require- 
ments. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WiuuiaM L. Guy, 
Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to include at this 
point a very forceful and perceptive let- 
ter expressing the same viewpoint from 
Prof. Rhoten A. Smith, professor of poli- 
tics at the New York University School of 
Law. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 
ScHOooL or Law, 
New York, N.Y., April 26, 1961. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: I appreciate very 
much your letter of March 27 requesting 
some amplification of my views concerning 
residency requirements. I am happy to re- 
spond to this request. 

My reasons for believing that the method 
of constitutional amendment, however cum- 
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bersome, is the only sure cure for the prob- 
lem, stem largely from the clear language of 
section 2, article II, of the Constitution: 
“Each State shali appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors.” 

This seems to me clearly to give plenary 
power to the State legislatures over the se- 
lection of electors, which would include, 
since they are all now popularly elected, the 
power to set the qualifications for voting for 
such electors. This, in turn, includes any 
residency requirement. 

Now it might be argued with considerable 
logic (in my judgment at least) that the 
14th amendment could be so construed as to 
grant to Congress the right to set voting 
qualifications insofar as they relate to elec- 
tions for presidential electors and Members 
of Congress. But, as is well known, since 
the time of the civil rights cases (109 U.S. 3 
(1883) ), the Supreme Court has fairly con- 
sistently held to the view that the 14th 
amendment does not constitute a positive 
grant of new powers to Congress to legislate 
in this area so much as it prevents the 
States from taking certain positive steps 
which abuse the privileges and immunities of 
citizens, deprive persons of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, or deny 
persons equal protection of the laws. 

A citizen prevented by the residency re- 
quirements of a State from voting for presi- 
dential electors might, of course, bring suit 
under the 14th amendment claiming a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws. How- 
ever, so far as I know, no one has brought 
such @ suit, and the decisions in this area of 
political questions seems to me to offer lit- 
tle hope that the Supreme Court would be 
likely to find for the plaintiff in such a case. 

It is in this context, then, that I should 
think the most certain approach to the 
problem lies in constitutional amendment. 

My own preference would be for an 
amendment which approached the problem 
not only of the voter who loses his right to 
vote for presidential electors through mov- 
ing, but also those who lose in this way 
their right to vote for Members of Congress. 
To mention a personal note: I was once 
disfranchised altogether and prevented from 
voting in a senatorial election in which I 
had personally worked actively for one of 
the candidates, because within 10 days of 
the election I had to move a few miles away 
and out of the precinct in which I had for- 
merly lived. This must be a fairly common 
occurrence today. 

Since you have invited me to do so, I will 
be bold enough to suggest one form such an 
amendment might take: 

“The Congress shall have the power to set 
all requirements and qualifications for vot- 
ing for electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and for Members 
of the House of Representatives and Senate 
of the United States. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed, however, to deprive 
the respective States of the power to provide 
other and different requirements for voting 
for officers of the State and of other juris- 
dictions within and subject to the State: 
Provided, That such other qualifications do 
not contravene any other provision of this 
Constitution.” 

Such language might be considered too 
broad; politically, such an amendment 
might encounter opposition from some who 
fear, for a variety of reasons, such broad 
control of the National Government over 
voting requirements for national officers. 
On the other hand, the problem of disfran- 
chisement through residency requirements, it 
seems to me, is only part of a larger prob- 
lem: the need for a right to vote in national 
elections which is under the jurisdiction of 
and enforceable by the National Govern- 
ment. This suggested amendment—or some 
version thereof—would, I think, meet that 
larger problem. 
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Under authority of such an amendment, 
were it adopted, one may hope the Congress 
would pass legislation setting US. citizen- 
ship as the sole criterion for voting for pres- 
idential electors (or, at the most, requiring 
in addition thereto, residence within the 
boundaries of the United States for some 
minimum period just prior to any presiden- 
tial election). Qualifications for voting in 
elections to choose U.S. Senators would per- 
haps be confined to those who had been a 
resident of the State concerned for some 
minimum period, regardless of the period of 
their residency within any lesser subdivision. 
The residency requirement for voting for 
Members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives might include, in addition to residency 
with the State, a reasonable minimum pe- 
riod of residency within the congressional 
district in which one votes. 

Let me say again that I appreciate your 
interest in my views. I hope the foregoing 
may be of some value to you in your search 
for a solution to this problem of increasing 
seriousness. 

Sincerely yours, 
RHOTEN A. SMITH, 
Professor of Politics. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, pre- 
sumably, Federal action would entail 
the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment. I am reluctant tc advocate such 
a course for a number of reasons, not the 
least of which is the practical difficulty 
of persuading a sufficient number of the 
States to ratify. 

There have been certain small but en- 
couraging trends to liberalize residency 
requirements in recent years. Some 
States have lowered their overall require- 
ments. Others have eased the restric- 
tions on intrastate movement. 

Even more heartening are the reforms 
seven States have adopted to safeguard 
the vote in presidential elections of 
those who have moved from one State 
to another. 

Connecticut and Vermont permit ex- 
residents to vote for President by ab- 
sentee ballot within certain specified 
time periods. This is referred to as the 
Connecticut approach. 

The Wisconsin approach adopted by 
Wisconsin, California, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Oregon waives all or part of the 
normal residence requirements for new 
residents who wish to vote for presiden- 
tial and vice presidential electors. 

Gov. Wesley Powell, of New Hamp- 
shire, recently called my attention to 
another encouraging development, the 
issuance of a memorandum on this sub- 
ject by the staff of the national Gover- 
nor’s conference. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include his letter in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SraTre or New HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, N.H., March 13, 1961. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
US. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ken: I very much appreciate the let- 
ter which you addressed to me on February 
23 and the enclosure from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

You are probably aware of the paper which 
was prepared by the staff of the national 
Governors’ conference at the request of the 
guapetere committee, of which I am a mem- 


It appears doubtful that we shall be able 
to get action on this subject at the current 
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session of the legislature, but I do believe 
we shall succeed in having this issue re- 
ferred to the legislative counsel for study 
in preparation for recommendations to be 
submitted to the legislature in 1963. 

I personally agree that sound procedures 
should be worked out in order that duly 
qualified citizens shall not be denied the 
right to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY POWELL, 
Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I had 
known about an earlier recommenda- 
tion of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, made in 1955, for the adoption of 
a model law patterned after the Con- 
necticut plan. The more recent report, 
dated January 1961, explores what the 
States can do on their own initiative to 
remedy existing inequities and to avert 
Federal interference in a field tradition- 
ally reserved to the jurisdiction of the 
States. 

The study considers both the Wiscon- 
sin and Connecticut approaches, the 
breadth and gaps in their respective cov- 
erage, and the encouraging statistics of 
increased voter participation in the 
States which have adopted either of 
these two plans. Both approaches, the 
report points out, deal solely with presi- 
dential elections, but each solves only 
half the problem. Connecticut’s absen- 
tee ballot system makes no provision for 
new residents; the Wisconsin plan takes 
care of new residents but ignores the 
plight of former residents. Very sensi- 
bly, the report suggests that the States 
adopt both methods. 

Along this line, Gov. John Dempsey 
of Connecticut, whose State was the first 
to permit ex-residents to vote for Presi- 
dent by absentee ballot, informs me that 
his secretary of state this year sponsored 
the introduction of additional legisla- 
tion. The new bill follows the Wiscon- 
sin approach and would reduce the 1- 
year residence requirement to 60 days 
for voting in presidential elections. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Governor Dempsey’s letter be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Hartford, Conn., March 20, 1961. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak SenatToR KEATING: Thank you s0 
much for your letter of February 23 and 
its enclosure, relating to residence require- 
ments for voting in the several States, and 
the problem of the U.S. citizen who moves 
from one State to another prior to a presi- 
dential election. 

This involves a matter of particular inter- 
est and concern to us in Connecticut, since 
Connecticut was one of the first States to 
enact legislation to cope with this problem. 
Also, Mrs. Ella T. Grasso, our secretary of 
state, has been most active in sponsoring 
action to resolve this problem in Connecti- 
cut and, through the conference of secre- 
taries of State, in encouraging action to 
resolve it in other States. 

Connecticut now has a law which permits 
a former Connecticut elector who has moved 
to another State within the period of 24 
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months before a presidential election to yote 
by special absentee presidential elector bal- 
lot in his former Connecticut town pro- 
vided he has not lived in his new State 
long enough to meet its State residence 
requirement for voting. 

In the current session of our genera] 
assembly, the secretary of state sponsored 
the introduction of a bill which would per- 
mit new residents of the State to vote for 
presidential electors here provided they are 
otherwise qualified and provided they do 
not have this privilege in any other State. 

Mrs. Grasso has also been in consultation 
with the attorney general with regard to the 
constitutional’ aspects of this type of leg- 
islation. 

May I assure you that we are desirous 
of doing whatever can be done to alleviate 
this unfortunate situation. For this rea- 
son, we should be most appreciative of 
your sending to us any other materials 
which you may have with regard to this 
matter. Moreover, if there is anything which 
we in Connecticut can do, please do not hesi- 
tate to get in touch with me. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, ap- 
parently Connecticut can bring about 
such a reform by legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, as the national Governor's con- 
ference study notes, most States must 
amend their constitutions to achieve the 
same result. 

This is the problem, for example, in 
Delaware, Governor Carvel’s office in- 
forms me. Governors Rockefeller, of my 
own State of New York, Quinn, of 
Hawaii, Kerner of Illinois, Combs of 
Kentucky, Meyner of New Jersey, San- 
ford of North Carolina, Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania, Rossellini of Washington, 
and Gage of Wyoming have written to 
me that they face the same obstacle. 

To circumvent this difficulty, the Gov- 
ernor’s conference report suggests an 
ingenious legal alternative. I quote 
from page 5 of the report. 

It has been indicated in the preceding dis- 
cussion that virtually all State constitutions 
refer specifically to residence requirements 
for voting—thus proposals to shorten or 
eliminate the waiting period for voting in 
presidential elections would apparently have 
to be accomplished by State constitutional 
amendment. However, it has been suggested 
that the qualifications for those voting for 
presidential electors can be established by 
State legislative action alone. The line of 
reasoning used in support of this conten- 
tion is the assumption that qualifications 
for voting in presidential elections may be 
governed by the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution which says: “Each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors.” 


The report notes that during the early 
years of the Republic, State legislatures 
selected the presidential electors them- 
selves: 

It was apparently taken for granted that 
this was a matter left up to the State legis- 
latures to decide. Only gradually was legis- 
lation adopted in the States to provide for 
popular election of presidential electors. 


The report cautions the States not to 
proceed precipitously in this matter, 
since there is no thorough study of the 
constitutional questions involved. Such 
a study was recently initiated by the 
Council of State Governments. 
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Interestingly enough, Governor Mey- 
ner, of New Jersey, mentioned this very 
point last December. In returning a 
pill to his State’s general assembly, the 
Governor wrote: 

At least one case has suggested that this 
provision (i.e., art. 2, sec. 1, cl. 2) empowers 
a State legislature to disregard the constitu- 
tion of the State in determining the man- 
ner of appointment of presidential electors 
(McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1 (1892)). 
In the absence of a definitive decision, how- 
ever, we should not lightly assume that the 
legislature can override our constitution in 
this respect. 


Governor Meyner also disagrees with 
another contention of the Governor’s 
conference study. According to that 
study: 

Absentee voting provisions are usually stat- 
utory in nature and can be amended by 
simple enactment of the law. This is the 
Connecticut approach to preserve voting 
rights and can in most instances be adopted 
by the States promptly. 


Governor Meyner, in the same mes- 
sage from which I quoted above, ap- 
plauds the movement toward reducing 
residence requirements. But he points 
out, in his veto of Connecticut-type leg- 
islation, that his State’s constitution 
specifically limits the vote to residents: 


Thus, our constitution gives the legisla- 
ture no power to extend the vote to persons 
who are not domiciled in New Jersey and 
in the county for the requisite periods. It 
is plain that this bill cannot be sustained 
under the State constitution. 


Presumably, other States may run into 
the same difficulty. 

Another objection to the absentee bal- 
lot system raised by Governor Meyner 
was also cited to me by Governor Hat- 
field of Oregon: 

The State of previous residence has no 
Obligation to the citizen who has moved to 
another State. 


The absentes: ballot system, he con- 
tinues, ignores “both the administrative 
difficulties and possibility for fraud.” 
The Oregon system, which permits new 
Oregon residents to vote for President 
and Vice President after only 30 days’ 
residence, is, according to the Governor, 
far superior. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the full text of Governor 
Hatfield’s letter at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
State CAPITOL, 
Salem, Oreg., March 13, 1961. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak KEN: Your invitation to comment 
on residency requirements for voting is 
Most welcome. As Secretary of State and 
as Governor, I urged the constitutional 
amendment, adopted by Oregon voters last 
fall, that will permit new Oregon residents 
to vote for President and Vice President after 
only 30 days. 

Our 30-day requirement is tied to the 
closing date for voter registration and seems 
reasonable in minimizing potential fraud. 
The 30-day period is required for the prep- 
aration of poll lists, mailing of voters’ pam- 
phiets, and other necessary administrative 
arrangements, 
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Two points seem worthy of special men- 
tion: 


1. The residence requirement for partici- 
pation in State and local elections (6 
months) is necessary. In most instances, 
it will take about 6 months to gain work- 
ing familiarity with local issues and candi- 
dates. 

2. The State of previous residence has no 
obligation to the citizen who has moved to 
another State. The suggestion of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State 
that a citizen retain residence for voting 
purposes in his former State until he quali- 
files elsewhere seems to me to ignore both 
the administrative difficulties and possibil- 
ity for fraud. The Oregon system is far 
superior. 

While I would hope that Federal action 
could be avoided, the States have the re- 
sponsibility for bringing their residence re- 
quirements for presidential voting in line 
with the current facts of political life. 

If I can be of further service, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely, 
Mark O. HATFIELD, 
Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, here, 
then, are the merits and defects of the 
solution advanced to permit newly 
moved citizens to retain their right to 
vote in presidential elections. The Con- 
necticut absentee voter plan covers 
former residents, but ignores new resi- 
dents, increases administrative difficul- 
ties, widens the possibility of fraud, and 
may be constitutionally infeasible in 
some States. The Wisconsin system of 
waiving the usual requirements for new 
residents who wish to vote for President 
and Vice President is simpler and more 
straightforward, but it omits newly re- 
moved residents and adoption usually 
requires use of the cumbersome, time- 
consuming, and difficult constitution- 
amending process. 

Mr. President, I am not dismayed by 
the differences of opinion among the 
Governors and other officials and persons 
who deal with this subject. Let the ar- 
guments rage, the hotter the better and 
the louder the better. If nothing else, 
the noise of the controversy may awaken 
the people of this country to the serious 
extent of the basic injustices involved. 
And the people need rousing, by every 
kind of publicity, if we are to have ef- 
fective reform. 

I am reassured by the letters I have 
received from so many Governors. Most 
of them are fully aware of and con- 
cerned about the injustices I have de- 
scribed. Thirty-two Governors have 
written to me as of this date. All but 
six emphatically agree that this problem 
requires serious attention. 

As expected, the overwhelming opin- 
ion of the chief executives from whom 
I have heard is that this is most defi- 
nitely an area of State jurisdiction and 
responsibility. Only two Governors 
mentioned Federal action favorably. 
Governor Guy, of North Dakota, thought 
uniformity on voting in Federal elec- 
tions could be achieved only by a Fed- 
eral election law. Governor Egan, of 
Alaska, suggested that Congress investi- 
gate stringent absentee-voting require- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude his letter in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, Alaska, March 6, 1961. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 23 in which you 
asked for my comments regarding residency 
requirements for voting for President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

The 1960 Alaska Legislature adopted a re- 
vised election law for our State and this law 
was given its first test in our primary and 
general elections of last year. While the law 
generally proved to be satisfactory, expe- 
rience has demonstrated that it is wanting 
in some areas. 

I have submitted to the legislature now 
in session two proposed amendments 
which I believe will improve certain as- 
pects of the basic election law. The amend- 
ment provides for preregistration and the 
second amendment liberalizes the method 
by which minority parties may place the 
names of their candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States on the 
Alaska ballot. 

As you pointed out in your letter and 
the related material which you enclosed, 
there is need for further study regarding the 
question of abolishing the residency require- 
ment for voting for President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

In our last election there was confusion 
among the large number of military per- 
sonnel and their dependents stationed in 
Alaska as to their voting rights in our State. 
This is one aspect of the problem which I 
believe merits consideration by Congress in 
its deliberations regarding the residency 
requirement. 

In reviewing the Library of Congress study 
which you enclosed, Alaska’s residency re- 
quirements appear to be most liberal as com- 
pared with those of other States. While this 
law allows most of our newer residents to 
vote absentee in the States in which they 
previously had established residence, our 
recent election did disclose that some resi- 
dents who came to Alaska from States hav- 
ing stringent absentee voting requirements 
were disenfranchised. Here is another area 
which I believe Congress might investigate 
in its deliberations on residency require- 
ments. 

I appreciate this opportunity to explain 
my views on this question. If there is any- 
thing further you or your committees wish 
to know concerning Alaska’s voting laws 
or my personal opinions on the subject, I 
will be most happy to send this informa- 
tion to you. 

Sincerely, 
WituraM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Governors of three States in which the 
residence requirements for new residents 
have been lowered for presidential elec- 
tions write that they are quite satisfied 
with the results. The Governors of 12 
other States say they also favor the Wis- 
consin approach. In six of these States, 
legislation liberalizing residency require- 
ments for new residents was introduced 
this year. 

Only two Governors indicated they 
favored the Connecticut approach, and 
one of them favors it in coordination 
with the other method. Connecticut it- 
self, as I have mentioned, is moving to- 
ward adoption of the Wisconsin model. 

I was glad to have my belief confirmed 
that this is a nonpartisan issue. Of the 
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26 Governors who responded affirma- 

tively, 16 are Democrats and 10 are Re- 

publicans. This is roughly the same 
ratio as there are Democratic and Re- 
publican Governors presently in office. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to re- 
port that the chief executive of my own 
State, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, is in- 
tensely interested in the matter of resi- 
dence requirements. In the closing days 
of the recent session of the New York 
State Legislature, he recommended a 
complete revision of the suffrage article 
in the State’s constitution. 

The Governor’s suggestions are 
thorough and comprehensive. First, he 
would bring about a general reduction 
for the State’s newcomers. Require- 
ments for residence in the State would 
drop from 1 year to 6 months, and in the 
county from 4 months to 3. The 30- 
day election district requirements would 
be unchanged. 

Once a citizen has qualified under 
these regulations, suggests the Governor, 
he should be permitted to retain his 
voting right no matter how close to elec- 
tion day he may move, so long as he 
remains in the State. 

In addition, paragraph 3 of the pro- 
posed amendment would empower the 
legislature to provide special procedures 
that would permit newcomers with at 
least 30 days’ residence in the State to 
vote for presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors. 

Finally, the amendment would permit 
the legislature to make special provision 
for ex-residents who had moved to an- 
other State within 1 year of the election 
and had not yet met the requirements 
of their new State. The voting rights 
of these persons would be limited to a 
presidential election. 

If these proposals are adopted, and I 
certainly hope they will be, New York 
will have the most advanced residence 
requirement law in the Nation. With 
Governor Rockefeller’s support, there is 
every hope that the measure will be 
adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
assembly print No. 5767 at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND 
ASSEMBLY PROPOSING A NEW ARTICLE 2 OF 
THE CONSTITUTION, IN RELATION TO SvuF- 
FRAGE, AND REPEAL OF THE ARTICLE 2 OF THE 
CONSTITUTION PRESENTLY IN FORCE 
Secrion 1. Resolved (if the senate con- 

cur), That article 2 of the constitution 

as presently in force is hereby repealed and 
replaced by a new article 2 of the con- 
stitution, to read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 2 


“Suffrage 

“Secrion 1. Every citizen of the age of 21 
years, who shall have been an inhabitant 
of this State for 6 months next preceding 
an election and for the last 3 months a resi- 
dent of the county, city, or village and for 
the last 30 days thereof a resident of the 
election district in which he may offer his 
vote shail be entitled to vote at such elec- 
tion for all officers that now are or hereafter 
may be elective by the people and upon 
all questions which may be submitted to 
the yote of the people, except that the legis- 
lature may establish a reasonable test of 
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literacy for voters and may exclude from the 
right of suffrage persons convicted of any 
felony and persons determined to be men- 
tally incompetent. 

“Src. 2. Notwithstanding the residence re- 
quirements imposed by section 1 of this ar- 
ticle, no citizen who is registered and other- 
wise qualified to vote shall be deprived of 
his right to vote by reason of his removal 
from the election district in which he is 
registered to another election district in 
the State within the 3 months next pre- 
ceding an election, and every such citizen 
shall be entitled to vote at such election in 
the election district in which he is so regis- 
tered. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the residence 
requirements imposed by section 1 of this 
article, the legislature may provide special 
procedures whereby every citizen of the age 
of 21 years who shall have been an inhabi- 
tant of this State for 30 days next preceding 
an election in which electors are to be cho- 
sen for the Office of President and Vice 
President of the United States shall be en- 
titled to vote for such electors in this State 
and special procedures whereby every citi- 
zen who is registered and would be qualified 
to vote at such election but for his removal 
from this State within 1 year next preced- 
ing such election shall be entitled to vote 
for such electors, provided in both cases 
that he is not able to qualify to vote for 
such electors in any other State and that he 
shall not be entitled to vote for any other 
officers or upon any question which may be 
submitted to the vote of the pepole. 

“Sec. 4. The legislature shall define resi- 
dence for voting purposes, insure secrecy in 
voting, and provide for the registration of 
voters and the administration of elections. 
The legislature shall also provide for ab- 
sentee registration and absentee voting in 
cases which it deems appropriate. 

“Sec. 5. Except as may be otherwise pre- 
scribed by the legislature for village and 
town elections, all boards or officers regis- 
tering voters, distributing ballots or receiv- 
ing, recording or counting votes shall have 
equal representation from the two political 
parties which at the gubernatorial election 
next preceding that for which such boards 
or Officers are to serve cast the highest and 
next highest statewide vote.” 

Sec. 2. Resolved (if the senate concur), 
That the foregoing amendment be referred 
to the first regular legislative session con- 
vening after the next general election of 
members of the assembly and, in conformity 
with section 1 of article 19 of the consti- 
tution, be published for 3 months previous 
to the time of such election.’ 

(Note.—Article 2 of the constitution pro- 
posed to be repealed by this concurrent res- 
olution, refers, generally, to suffrage and 
contains provisions relating to the qualifi- 
cations of voters, absentee voting, exclusions 
from the right of suffrage, residency for 
voting purposes, registration of voters, ab- 
sentee registration, permanent registration, 
the manner of voting, identification of vot- 
ers and bipartisan registration and election 
boards and officers. This concurrent resolu- 
tion has been introduced for study purposes 
only.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years the shibboleth of those who 
seek to refine our democratic institu- 
tions has been the appeal that we must 
consider the image we present to the 
world. In the conflict between the So- 
viet system and our own, so goes the ar- 
gument, the uncommitted peoples of the 
world have us under constant scrutiny 
to see how well we live up to our pro- 
fessions of democracy. If we improve 
ourselves, we are told, then we shall 
rise in the estimation of these people; if 
we lag, we shall lose ground with them. 
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Naturally, I should like to see our 
prestige abroad increased. I doubt that 
the alleviation of injustices caused by 
stringent residence requirements would 
have much effect upon opinion abroad, 
but, frankly, even if it did, I would not 
want our decisions to depend upon that 
argument. 

The example I would have us set is 
for ourselves more than for others. I 
am less concerned with our image abroad 
than I am with our duty to ourselves, 
to our political tradition, and to our 
posterity. The image we present to the 
world is worthless unless it springs from 
the depths of our own sincere convic- 
tions, unless it is derived from the es- 
sence of our beliefs. 

Our own well-being and self-interest, 
the growth of our own liberties, the bet- 
ter and more equitable functioning of 
our own democracy—this is our first 
concern. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business: 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF GEORGE W. 
NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

At the age of 81, and after 40 years 
as a Representative and Senator from 
that State—an impressive fact in it- 
self—George W. Norris retired from pub- 
lic life. As would be the case following 
so remarkable a political career, his col- 
leagues and friends assembled in Wash- 
ington on December 10, 1942, to give him 
a testimonial dinner. 

Not certain on his plans, several of 
the speakers at the dinner suggested 
that upon his retirement Senator Norris 
might remain in Washington or, per- 
haps, make his home in the Tennessee 
Valley. On the face of it, either was a 
reasonable assumption. Washington 
was where he had spent so much of his 
later life, and, on the other hand, the 
famous Tennessee Valley project had ab- 
sorbed much of his interest and energy. 

But Senator Norris had other 
thoughts. McCook, in Red Willow 
County, Nebr., was his home; his duties 
concluded, this is where he would return. 

His carrer in public life started in 
that county: First as its county attorney, 
later as a district judge, and then for 
10 years as a Representative in Congress 
from the Fifth District. In 1912 he was 
elected to the Senate by the State legis- 
lature after having prevailed in the pop- 
ular primary election held to designate 
the preferred candidate for that office. 

He continued as a Member of the 
Senate until January 1943. 

His proposals for political reform and 
his record of legislative achievements 
identify him as a very creative and active 
individual. We recall his famous reso- 
jution which broke the grip of Speaker 
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Cannon over the House; his anti-injunc- 
tion legislation cosponsored by Mr. La- 
Guardia; his constitutional amendment 
abolishing the so-called lame duck ses- 
sions of Congress; and the measures he 
advocated to establish the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Senator Norris spearheaded the move- 
ment for unicameral legislation in our 
State. The adoption of an amendment 
py the people of Nebraska in 1934 gave 
our State the only single-chamber legis- 
lature in the Union. Significantly, when 
it met for the first time on January 5, 
1937, Senator Norris visited the assem- 
bly, which necessitated his missing on 
that day the first opening of the new 
Congress pursuant to the operation of 
the 20th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

During his service in the Senate, Sena- 
tor Norris became the chairman of two 
standing committees, the Committee on 
Agriculture and the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It is with a great measure 
of satisfaction that the senior Senator 
from Nebraska is now a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and works 
on legislative matters similar to those 
which concerned and challenged the 
mind and faith of Senator Norris. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
once described Senator Norris as “a liv- 
ing, perambulating declaration of inde- 
pendence in human form.” This, I 
believe, has caught the truth and reflects 
the meaning of Senator Norris’ life. He 
lived at a time when our Nation was ex- 
periencing a period of sweeping social 
and economic adjustments. He sensed 
the needs of the Nation and developed 
and supported programs which helped 
guide the course of our national progress. 
But he did so as the spokesman of no 
particular or provincial interest. His 
field of activity and concern was wide 
and varied. He was indifferent to politi- 
cal labels and scorned associations with 
special groups. It is for his general 
activity, interest, and achievement for 
which we pay him honor. 

Senator Norris fought economic waste, 
social injustice, and tyranny as he found 
it. Usually the cause was unpopular, 
and mainly he fought alone. His actions, 
however, were characterized by patience, 
courage, and integrity; and through 
them he inspired others. Although in- 
dividuality was his hallmark, he was 
acorded general honor and esteem by 
his colleagues and of the Nation. 

July 11, 1961, will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Senator Norris. 
In honor of this great Senator, the State 
of Nebraska will hold a ceremony later 
this month in the State capitol at which 
time a bust sculptured by Mr. Jo David- 
son will be presented to the State. Later 
in the year further celebrations com- 
Memorating the centenary of his birth 
will be held. 

The U.S. Senate would be remiss, Mr. 
President, if it failed to note the occasion. 
Therefore I submit a resolution provid- 
ing that when the Senate concludes its 

on July 11, or on the first en- 
suing day when it is in session if it does 
not meet on July 11, it stand adjourned 
in further respect to the memory of 


George W. Norris, the late Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. President, in submitting the reso- 
lution, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered and approved at this time. 
I may say that this proposal has the con- 
currence of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The L&cGIstaTIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 146) for the Senate to adjourn 
on July 11, 1961, as a mark of further 
respect to the memory of Hon. George W. 
Norris. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Whereas the late George W. Norris served 
for ten years as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and for thirty years as a 
Member of the United States Senate with 
dedication, distinction, and untiring concern 
for the public welfare; and 

Whereas he served with distinction as 
chairman of two standing committees of the 
Senate, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciliary; and 

Whereas he sponsored progressive reforms 
through such proposals as the 20th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, anti-injunction 
legislation, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Rural Electrification Acts, and the 
unicameral amendment to the Nebraska 
State constitution; and 

Whereas, he was beloved by his own State 
of Nebraska and the Nation as a whole for 
his courage, integrity, and unselfish devotion 
to the cause of his fellow man; and 

Whereas July 11, 1961, will mark the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George W. Norris: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That at the conclusion of that 
day’s business, or if the Senate is not in ses- 
sion on that date, then on the next following 
day on which it will be in session, the Senate 
stand adjourned as a mark of further respect 
to the memory of the late Senator from 
Nebraska, George W. Norris. 


The preamble was agreed to. 





OLD SERIES CURRENCY ADJUST- 
MENT (S. REPT. NO. 256) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of S. 1619, reported today 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrROxMIRE], from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LeEcIsuatIve CierK. A bill (S. 
1619) to authorize adjustments in ac- 
counts of outstanding old-series cur- 
rency, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, S. 
1619, of which I am the author, is the 
old-series currency adjustment bill. Itis 
designed to clean up some old historical 
statutory relics and, in the process of 
doing this, to save the Government about 
$10,000 a day in interest charges. 

Before July 1, 1929, the old large-size 
bills were issued. There are still a good 
many of them outstanding on the books 
of the Treasury, although everyone 
knows that many have been destroyed by 
fire, flood, or accidents of one kind or 


another, or are in the hands of collectors 
who value them more for their historical 
interest than as money. In addition, be- 
tween June 30, 1929, and January 30, 
1934, the date of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934, small-size gold certificates were 
issued to the public. About $12'2 mil- 
lion of these small-size gold certificates 
are now outstanding. 

When one of these old notes is re- 
ceived, it is immediately retired, though, 
of course, it is still legal tender and in 
every respect equal to any other bill. 

This old-series money is still outstand- 
ing on the Treasury’s books as currency. 
S. 1619 would transfer these obligations 
to the non-interest-bearing public debt, 
as was previously done with old Federal 
Reserve banknotes and national bank- 
notes, both now being liquidated, and 
with U.S. notes. In the future, when 
any of these old-series notes might be 
presented to the Treasury, they would 
be redeemed in full in new issues, In 
addition, the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from time to 
time, to write off from the books of the 
Treasury so much of the old-series notes 
as, in his judgment, he believed had been 
destroyed or irretrievably lost. 

S. 1619 would make available for cur- 
rent use the security now backing up this 
old-series currency. For instance, some 
$30 million in gold is lying in the Treas- 
ury vaults as security for $30 million of 
gold certificates. There is no reason in 
the world to tie up this $30 million of 
gold. If a gold certificate is presented, 
the gold cannot be paid out under the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, and, in any 
event, many of the gold certificates have 
certainly been irretrievably lost or de- 
stroyed. So also some $31 million stand- 
ard silver dollars are being held as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890 and 
old-series silver certificates. During the 
18 months ending December 31, 1960, only 
$26,134 of old-series silver certificates 
were turned in and only $6 of Treasury 
notes of 1890. And the Federal Reserve 
banknotes are required to hold security 
for some $36 million of old-series Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. During the same 18 
months only $469,730 in these old-series 
Federal Reserve notes were retired. To 
maintain $98 million of reserves in gold, 
silver, and Government bonds against 
this old-series currency is entirely un- 
necessary. 

Accordingly, S. 1619 would make avail- 
able $98.1 million of gold, silver, and 
other reserves for current use by the 
Government. This would reduce the 
Government’s borrowing by $98.1 mil- 
lion. The interest on this borrowing 
would amount to some $3 to $4 million 
a year at current rates. This would 
mean. a saving of $10,000 a day. 

The bill contains several other sup- 
plementary provisions, such as the one 
authorizing the Treasury to keep an his- 
torical collection of notes. 

This proposal has been carefully con- 
sidered and has bipartisan support. Mr. 
Julian B. Baird, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, testified 
in favor of the same proposal on June 24, 
1960; the Committee on Banking and 
Currency then reported S. 3714; and the 
Senate passed the bill on June 28, 1960, 
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on a calendar call. This year Mr. Rob- 
ert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, sub- 
mitted a favorable report to the com- 
mittee in which he stated: 

Enactment of the bill would be a busi- 
nesslike step that would result in significant 
savings, without impairing in the least the 
redeemability of the old currency. 


The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has again reported the bill unani- 
mously, and Mr. Roosa’s letter and ac- 
companying statements are set forth in 
full in the report. The Federal Reserve 
Board and the Comptroller General have 
also approved the bill. 

It seems to me there is no question of 
the desirability of taking a businesslike 
step that would result in saving about 
$10,000 a day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Wisconsin for this emi- 
nently economical and businesslike pro- 
posal. This is an idle and unneeded 
reserve, which is costly to the Gov- 
ernment and to the people to maintain. 

During the preceding administration 
I thought I would have a little fun with 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, 
so I obtained bills of these various de- 
nominations and issues and asked that 
they be redeemed in gold. The reply was 
that they could not be redeemed in gold 
or silver. I was, however, offered bills of 
identical issue in return for the bills 
which I offered and for which I de- 
manded redemption. 

So I think it is very clear that this 
reserve is purely a token reserve. It is 
not needed, it is not necessary, it is costly 
to the Government. The Senator from 
Wisconsin, by this measure, has more 
than earned his keep for his entire 
period in the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, who is, it 
seems to me, the outstanding economist 
in Congress. There is no one whose sup- 
port I would rather have on this 
measure. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. To whom is the in- 
terest now paid which will be saved at 
the rate of $10,000 a day? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The interest is 
paid to those who loan the money to the 
United States by purchasing its secu- 
rities. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Those to whom the 
interest is paid hold the specific secu- 
rities, do they? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Actually, this meas- 
ure will release these funds, which in 
turn can be used to pay off the out- 
standing securities against the credit of 
the U.S. Government, and thereby re- 
duce the debt by $98 million, and reduce 
the interest paid on obligations of the 
U.S. Government by between $3 million 
and $4 million a year. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So, in reality, reserves 
must be set up by law; and the effect of 
the bill will be to release those reserves. 
In short, it is a bookkeeping transaction, 
is it not? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And the bill will not 
necessarily result in the cessation of 
writing Government checks in the sum 
of $10,000 a day, will it? Is not that the 
actual picture? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That was my under- 
standing, and I wished to confirm it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But, in my judg- 
ment, there will be an actual saving of 
$3,500,000. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, indeed; and I 
think the Senator is to be congratulated 
upon pursuing this course, because it 
will give the transaction a businesslike 
status, which at the present time it does 
not have. SoI wish to add my congrat- 
ulations to those of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 
tor from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1619) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Old Series Cur- 
rency Adjustment Act”. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

(b) The term “United States notes” 
means currency notes issued pursuant to the 
first section of the Act of February 25, 1862 
(12 Stat. 345), the Act of July 11, 1862 (12 
Stat. 532), the resolution of January 17, 
1863 (12 Stat. 822), section 2 of the Act of 
March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 709), or section 
3571 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (31 U.S.C., sec. 401). 

(c) The term “Treasury notes of 1890” 
means currency notes issued pursuant to the 
Act of July 14, 1890 (26 Stat. 289). 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to transfer 
to the general fund of the Treasury, to be 
credited as a public debt receipt, the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Gold held as security for gold certifi- 
cates issued prior to January 30, 1934. 

(2) Standard silver dollars held as se- 
curity for, or for the redemption of, silver 
certificates issued prior to July 1, 1929. 

(3) Standard silver dollars held as se- 
curity for, or for the redemption of, Treas- 
ury notes of 1890. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, with the approval 
of the Secretary, may require any Federal 
Reserve bank to pay to the Secretary, to 
be credited as a public debt receipt, an 
amount equal to the amount of Federal Re- 
serve notes of any series prior to the series 
of 1928 issued to such bank and outstanding 
at the time of such payment. 

Sec. 5. Any currency the funds for the 
redemption or security of which have been 
transferred pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3 of this Act, and any Federal Re- 
serve notes as to which payment has been 
made under section 4 of this Act, shall there- 
after, upon presentation at the Treasury 
for redemption, be redeemed by the Secre- 
tary from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury and thereupon retired. 

Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, upon completion of 
the transfers and credits authorized and 
directed by section 3 of this Act there shall 
be carried on the books of the Treasury as 
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public debt bearing no interest the follow- 


ing: 
(1) Gold certificates issued prior to Janu- 
ary 30, 1934. 


(2) Treasury notes of 1890. 

(3) United States notes issued prior to 
July 1, 1929. 

(4) Silver certificates 
July 1, 1929. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, there shall be carried on the 
books of the Treasury as public debt bear- 
ing no interest Federal Reserve notes as to 
which payment has been made to the Sec- 
retary under section 4 of this Act and the 
amount of the payment credited as a public 
debt receipt in accordance with such sec- 
tion. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to deter- 
mine, from time to time, the amount of— 

(1) outstanding currency of any type 
designated in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, 

(2) circulating notes of Federal Reserve 
banks, issued prior to July 1, 1929, for 
which the United States has assumed liabil- 
ity, and 

(3) circulating notes of national bank- 
ing associations, issued prior to July 1, 1929, 
for which the United States has assumed 
liability. 
which, in his judgment, have been destroyed 
or irretrievably lost and so will never be 
presented for redemption, and to reduce ac- 
cordingly the amount or amounts thereof 
outstanding on the books of the Treasury 
and to credit such amounts to the appropri- 
ate receipt account. 

Sec. 7. The first paragraph of the Act of 
May 31, 1878, entitled “An Act to forbid the 
further retirement of United States legal- 
tender notes” (31 U.S.C., sec. 404), is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “: And provided further, That in the 
event of any determination by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under section 6 of the Old 
Series Currency Adjustment Act that an 
amount of said notes has been destroyed or 
irretrievably lost and so will never be pre- 
sented for redemption, the amount of said 
notes required to be kept in circulation 
shall be reduced by the amount so deter- 
mined”’. 

Sec. 8. (a) The fifth paragraph of section 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 US.C., sec. 
415) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “The liability 
of a Federal Reserve bank with respect to its 
outstanding Federal Reserve notes shall be 
reduced by any amount paid by such bank 
to the Secretary of the Treasury under sec- 
tion 4 of the Old Series Currency Adjust- 
ment Act.” 

(b) The seventh paragraph of section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 US.C., sec. 
416) is amended by striking out the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Any Federal Reserve bank shall 
further be entitled to receive back the col- 
lateral deposited with the Federal Reserve 
agent for the security of any notes with 
respect to which such bank has made pay- 
ment to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
section 4 of the Old Series Currency Adjust- 
ment Act. Federal Reserve banks shall not 
be required to maintain the reserve or the 
redemption fund theretofore provided for 
against Federal Reserve notes which have 
been retired, or to which payment has been 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
section 4 of the Old Series Currency Adjust- 
ment Act.” 

Sec. 9. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
impair the redeemability of any currency of 
the United States as now provided by law. 

Sec. 10. In order to provide a historical 
collection of the paper currency issues of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized, after redemption, to withhold 
from cancellation and destruction and to 
transfer to a special account one piece of 
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each design, issue, or series of each denom- 
ination of each kind of paper currency of 
the United States, including bank notes, 
heretofore or hereafter issued, and to make 
appropriate entries in the redemption ac- 
counts and other books of the Treasury to 
cover any such transfers. 





NEEDED: GREATER UTILIZATION 
OF FREE ENTERPRISE TO SUP- 
PORT US. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
United States and its allies today are 
locked in a life-or-death struggle 
against communism—militarily, ideo- 
logically, and economically. To win the 
battle, we need more effectively to mar- 
shal our resources and manpower. 

International relations could, I be- 
lieve, be greatly improved if we offered 
a greater chance to serve the country 
to employees and management of busi- 
nesses operating overseas. 

Businessmen of the country operating 
around the globe are ready and willing 
to assume a larger role in serving U.S. 
interests, if given the opportunity. 

To marshal such cooperation, the 
President, in my judgment, could profit- 
ably schedule a conference of business 
leaders and industry engaged in opera- 
tions overseas. The purpose would be to 
map strategy and enlist support for 
more effective participation of free en- 
terprise, not only in the development of 
improved trade programs, but also in 
furthering foreign policy interests of the 
United States. 

I have suggested to President Ken- 
nedy that such a conference could add 
greater strength to our foreign policy. 
At this time, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp my letter to the President and 
a@ number of additional messages from 
a@ cross section of business operating 
overseas: First, endorsing the idea of 
such a conference; and second, express- 
ing a willingness to act, in effect, above 
and beyond the call of duty to further 
strengthen U.S. foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing to re- 
spectfully suggest a Government-business 
conference. The purpose would be to map 
strategy by which US. firms operating 
abroad could better cooperate in serving the 
objectives of U.S. foreign policy. 

Currently there are hundreds of Ameri- 
can enterprises operating in countries 
throughout the globe. In my judgment, 
these represent potential built-in “Voices of 
America.” Recently I contacted firms with 
oversea operations, suggesting that a busi- 
ness-Government conference could result in 
finding new avenues for broader support by 
US. enterprises for our foreign policy. 

The great majority of responses reflected a 
real willingness of leaders in the field to 
more effectively serve our national interests 
abroad. Overall, the responses reflected the 
following: 

1. Firms now engaging in attempting to 
improve the global image of the United 
States almost unanimously felt that efforts 
could and should be greatly expanded. 

2. Greater coordination between Govern- 
ment and business would be mutually bene- 
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ficial in strengthening our policies and pro- 
grams in foreign lands; and 

3. That U.S. enterprises were willing to 
dedicate more effort and resources to sup- 
porting our foreign policy. 

In my judgment, these represented “open 
offers” by private enterprise that should not 
be overlooked, and could be an invaluable 
asset to the United States. 

* + a + 2 


Although I know you are extremely busy, 
I would appreciate getting your reaction to 
this suggestion. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D.C., April 5, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR WILEY: Thank you very 
much for your letter of March 29, and the 
outline of your proposal that businessmen 
of America now operating around the globe 
be given the opportunity to assume a larger 
role in serving the interests of the United 
States in the countries in which they have 
enterprises. 

We have read your recommendations care- 
fully and find them in complete accord with 
the national chamber’s stated policies. Ral- 
lying points for this effort have been Amer- 
ican chambers of commerce abroad, now es- 
tablished and effectively operating in 22 
countries around the world (with more than 
one branch functioning in Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Brazil). The newest member of 
the Amcham fraternity is the one recently 
set up in Ireland. There are several others 
in the planning stage. 

The role of the national chamber in con- 
nection with these organizations is that of 
an information clearing house, as most of 
the Amchams are members of the national 


chamber. They are not, of course, branches 
of our organization. 
e = - * . 


We are passing along your recommenda- 
tions to the American chamber abroad, ask- 
ing for their specific suggestions and reac- 
tions, which we will be pleased to convey 
to you when they are received. 

We will be happy to cooperate with you 
in any suitable way possible to put forth 
your suggestions both here and abroad. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 

INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 

TELEGRAPH CorP., 
New York, N.Y., April 7, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILEY: Mr. Harold S&S. 
Geneen, president of ITT, is away from the 
office for several days and your March 30 
letter, together with your statement on the 
“Larger Role for Business in U.S. Foreign 
Policy” has come to me. 

I will show it to Mr. Geneen upon his re- 
turn but, meanwhile, on behalf of ITT, I 
can say that your proposal strikes us as 
being sound. 

In the first place, responsible U.S. corpo- 
rations operating overseas are already doing 
much to win friends for our country. Any 
company operating outside the U.S. borders 
quickly becomes aware of its responsibility 
to be an informal ambassador and a good 
citizen, 

Certainly, any way that this can be har- 
nessed constructively to further foreign pol- 
icy is worthy of the support of our company, 
and others operating abroad. 

In thinking about such a program it is 
important to keep in mind that many such 
companies (ours is a case in point) employ 
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relatively few Americans overseas. Even our 
top management in our European companies 
are all citizens of their own countries. These 
people, are respected as business leaders in 
their own countries and as managers of U.S.- 
owned enterprises, but in many cases might 
find it awkward to speak for the United 
States. 

We shall be most interested in the recep- 
tion that your proposal receives and we com- 
mend you for it. 

Cordially, 
Warp B. STEVENSON. 


BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS, 
Dallas, Tex., April 7, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Witey: In reply to your 
letter of March 29 addressed to the com- 
pany and to which was attached your state- 
ment on the necessity for and ability of 
U.S. firms operating overseas furthering US. 
foreign policy aims around the world, it is 
an excellent statement and we hope that it 
inspires any such US. firms which are not 
actively participating in a program of this 
nature to do so. 

In our own operations we are not only 
individually doing whatever we can but we 
also actively support and cooperate with 
organizations already set up to encourage 
doing and to do many of the things listed 
in your letter. 

In our own operations, which are rela- 
tively minor in terms of total economy of 
that portion of Latin America which we 
serve, we have had in effect certain basic 
policies for many years all of which we 
think make their contribution to the ob- 
jectives you outlined. 

We hire locally and train within our or- 
ganization a great preponderance of local 
nationals and residents. In fact, in every 
country we serve which has any govern- 
mental regulations concerning the percent- 
age of foreigners who are allowed to hold 
managerial and technical jobs, the actual 
proportion of natives is in every instance 
substantially above the legal requirement. 
This training is conducted in both Latin 
America and by bringing Latin Americans 
to the United States for specific training 
programs. 

Our managers, many of whom are now 
local citizens, work constructively and co- 
operatively with our Embassies, consulates, 
USIS and other governmental agencies to- 
ward the objectives you list. The few US. 
citizens we have based in these countries are 
required to maintain regular social, in 
addition to the ordinary commercial rela- 
tionships with the nationals of the country 
in which they are based. 

In at least one country our manager, an 
American, is chairman of a committee set 
up with governmental approval to work to- 
ward the objectives you list. This is a co- 
operative activity of the U.S. Inter-American 
Council, the Embassies, the USIS services, 
etc. 

These are just a few examples because I 
know your time is limited and valuable. 

In short, we quite agree with the objec- 
tives you enumerated and are doing every- 
thing we can to carry them out. 


Cordially, 
Cuas. E. Beanrp, 
President, 


_—— 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., 
Inc., INTERNATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT, 
Wilmington, Del., April 7, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, DC. 
Dear SeEnaToR Witter: I have in front of 
me your letter of March 31, addressed to 
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the Du Pont Co., enclosing a statement rec- 
ommending that businessmen of America 
engaged in foreign operations be given the 
opportunity to assume a larger role in serving 
the interests of the United States in the 
countries in which they have enterprises. 

This is certainly a worthwhile objective 
and one which we are encouraging our for- 
eign manager to further. 

We have recently reviewed the activities 
in the general areas that you mentioned 
with the general managers of our principal 
foreign subsidiary companies and find that 
in a number of ways all of them are taking 
an active part in local community relations 
of various types. 

In the capacity of Chairman of the 
USIAC-USIA Liaison Committee of the U.S. 
Inter-American Council, I personally have 
been quite interested in setting up local 
USIAC-USIA Liaison Committees, consist- 
ing of leading local North American busi- 
ness leaders in a number of the Latin 
American countries. While some of these 
committee are more active than others, they 
generally are meeting with the local rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Information Agency 
and in some cases with the American Am- 
bassador, in an endeavor to work in the var- 
ious areas outlined in your letter. 

The idea of a general conference of the 
sort that you suggest undoubtedly has con- 
siderable merit, although I would think that 
it would be desirable to draw up a specific 
program covering the specific points to be 
discussed and developed in such a meeting 
before any final decision is made. Some- 
times meetings of this sort are apt to turn 
into assemblies where businessmen are 
asked to endorse the pet projects of a wide 
variety of Government agencies without any 
real chance of participation in their formu- 
lation. Further, I would think that the 
main objective that you have in mind, being 
to reach American businessmen living 
abroad, some sort of program involving co- 
operation at the local level in the various 
foreign countries with U.S. Government rep- 
resentatives would be more useful than a 
meeting in Washington. 

Wishing you every success in your en- 
deavor, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN K. JENNY. 


W. R. Grace & Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
New York, N.Y., April 4, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Thank you very much 
for your letter of March 30. Your ideas are 
challenging as an indication as to how a 
united United States can work together to 
advance the causes of democracy in under- 
developed areas. 

I sincerely hope that your ideas will be 
developed and implemented by the present 
administration. 

We in W. R. Grace & Co. stand ready to 
do our share. 

Sincerely, 
PETER GRACE. 
Oris ELEVATOR Co., 
New York, N.Y., April 5, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of March 29 in 
connection with your recommendation that 
businessmen of America now operating 
around the world be given the opportunity 
to assume a larger role in serving the inter- 
ests of the United States in the countries 
in which they have enterprises. 

During World War II, Mr. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, through the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, organized in connection with the 
Embassies in each country a group of local 
businessmen, all American citizens, into 
what was known as coordinating committees. 
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There was one such committee in each of 
the other American Republics. I believe their 
contribution to the furtherance of inter- 
American relations during the period of the 
war was great, and I believe a revival of this 
system would be equally effective now. 

Whatever is done, in my opinion, must be 
done within the country and by Americans 
who know the local customs and problems— 
it cannot be done in Washington. 

Iam sure that all Americans abroad would 
be only too willing to cooperate if given an 
opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Percy L. DoucGtas, 
Executive Vice President. 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS Corp., 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 5, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I heartily subscribe to the 
thoughts expressed in the statement attached 
to your letter of March 31, 1961. There is 
certainly much good to be accomplished in 
this area and you are to be congratulated 
for promoting such a plan. I feel sure you 
will receive willing support of the program 
from industry engaged in international 
trade. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. T. COLLINs, 
General Manager. 
UNITED Fruitr Co., 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Permit me to offer 
you my warm endorsement of your recent 
proposal aimed at enlarging the role of busi- 
ness in U.S. foreign policy. 

Insofar as United Fruit Co. is concerned, 
we have for more than 60 years endeavored 
to play a role of ever-increasing responsi- 
bility toward the host countries of Latin 
America where we have been privileged to 
conduct our agricultural operations. 

Specifically, we have maintained a pro- 
gram of hospitals, dispensaries, traveling 
nurses, and sanitation calculated to main- 
tain and improve the health of our em- 
ployees, their families, and the communi- 
ties adjacent to areas where we grow our 
products. The same applies to an extensive 
system of grade schools which the company 
has built, has financed and operated. Both 
the hospital and the school staffs are na- 
tionals, practicing their respective profes- 
sions strictly within the framework of local 
laws and customs. 

Our research programs are also conducted 
in terms of local national support. Tropi- 
cal plants are procured from all over the 
world and wherever we find indications that 
certain plants have special significance to 
a specific Latin American country, this in- 
formation is made known to the govern- 
ment and the extension workers in the 
area. 

Throughout these six decades, we have al- 
ways respected the dignity of the individ- 
ual. Increasingly we have developed na- 
tionals through training courses to rise to 
positions of high responsibility. I might 
cite the instance of a humble Guatemalan 
who came to our company from the moun- 
tains 30 years ago. Our company provided 
him with a job opportunity. He married 
and raised his children in company com- 
munities where his family worshipped and 
his children attended our schools. This 
man saved his money and was able to send 
his oldest son to the United States for his 
higher education. That son has recently 
returned to the same banana community 
where he grew up, and we are proud to say 
that he has become medical director of our 
hospital there. 
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In general it is the policy of our com- 
pany today to develop nationals to a point 
where they can become independent agri- 
culturists. In instances where they take 
up banana agriculture we call them “as. 
sociate producers.” They grow the fruit on 
their land (in many cases acquired from 
our company) and we participate with 


them in the matter of technology, disease 

control, land and sea transportation, and 

the eventual sale of their product in world 

markets. 
* 


+ x + + 


I trust that this statement of United 
Fruit Co.’s performance and attitude toward 
the role of business in furthering US. for- 
eign policy may be helpful to you to under- 
score your powerful and forward-thinking 
resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. SUNDERLAND. 


INTERNATIONAL PACKERS, LTD., 
Chicago, Ill., April 10, 1961. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have read your 
letter of March 29 and the attached article 
expressing your views on the larger role for 
business in U.S. foreign policy. We were 
glad to read the statement that was at- 
tached to your letter and to have your views 
on this subject, as it is something that has 
been of considerable interest to our company 
and to our employees in the foreign fields 
for some time. 

The American citizens who live in foreign 
countries do make a substantial contribution 
to the betterment of international relations, 
both in their activities as private individuals 
and through their group efforts. The cham- 
ber of commerce in most of these areas is 
normally made up of American businessmen 
and local businessmen with interests closely 
allied to American business who are very 
active in fostering better relations and in 
working closely on a wide variety of com- 
munity projects. 

In addition to the chamber of commerce, 
in most of the larger cities there is an Ameri- 
can society whose membership is limited to 
American citizens. These societies take an 
active part in political, social, and welfare 
activities, and during times of emergency, 
such as during the Second World War, they 
were a very active media for patriotic 
activities. 

In many cases the relationship between 
the permanent-resident Americans and the 
governmental employees and diplomats is not 
as close as it might be, as the latter are 
rotated frequently and are in the country 
for such a short period of service that they 
seldom make permanent local contacts. 

There is room for closer liaison between 
the Government employees and the perma- 
nent-resident Americans for the promotion 
of American interests in the fields outlined 
by you, and anything that can be done on 
the part of our Government to help coordi- 
nate the efforts to create the “good image of 
America” would meet with the frank and 
enthusiastic support of the business houses 
and of the permanent American residents in 
foreign countries. 

Yours sincerely, 
MARVEN GIBSON 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
INSURANCE ALLIANCE, 
Chicago, IUl., April 10, 1961. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Many thanks for your kind letter 
of March 31 enclosing a copy of your state- 
ment recommending that American business 
and industrial firms operating abroad play 
a more vital role in furthering U.S. foreign 
policy aims around the world. 
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We think that your recommendation is an 
extremely important one and thank you for 
calling it to our attention. At present, only 
a few of our member companies operate 
abroad, but in recent months we have been 
studying the possibility of setting up a for- 
eign facility through which the insurance 
on the foreign operations of policyholders of 
mutual companies might be placed. 

Your recommendation will be brought to 
the attention of the appropriate committee 
of our association to determine how our 
companies may best participate in the sug- 
gested program. 

Sincerely, 
NEWELL R. JOHNSON, 
General Manager. 
VIsIon, INC., 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
April 14, 1961. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I heartily agree with 
your proposal for more effective business- 
government cooperation in our foreign af- 
fairs. The only way we can meet the world 
war of subversion and propaganda we are 
now involved in (but fail to see) is by a co- 
operative effort of all segments of our society. 

I am encouraged by the number of people 
today, both in government and business, 
who are thinking along the lines of your 
statement. The problem is how to convert 
this concern into positive action. 

We have been working with a number of 
the major companies on a new program o 
this type for Latin America. . 

+ * 


* * . 


Congratulations on taking this new initia- 
tive. I hope it will bear fruit. 
Sincerely yours, 
WittraM E. Bartow, 
President. 





SCHOOLS IN CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp three outstandingly fine 
editorials published recently in the 
Washington Post. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the editorial entitled 
“Schools in Crisis,” which was published 
today in the Washington Post. I desire 
to say that the editorial could really be 
the opening statement of the remarks 
which I shall make tomorrow when the 
School bill is brought up for Senate con- 
sideration and debate. I do not know 
how anyone could improve on the case 
the Washington Post makes in this edi- 
torial in support of the administration’s 
school bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ScHOOLS IN CRISIS 


Apart from the constitutional controversy 
over public support of private schools, apart 
from scruples respecting support for schools 
which are segregated, apart from fears that 
Federal financial aid may lead to Federal en- 
croachment on local control of educational 
policy—apart from all these subsidiary 
issues—the inescapable reality is that the 
American public school system is in a state 
of crisis. 

The crisis in the public schools arises from 
three decades of failure to give them the 
kind of support at the local level which they 
must have if they are to fulfill their indis- 
pensable role in preparing Americans for self- 
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government and survival in an embattled 
world. This local failure stems in large mea- 
sure not from any indifference or neglect but 
from an inability to raise sufficient funds 
through local powers of taxation. 

A crippling shortage of classrooms and of 
qualified teachers continues—and grows 
worse year after year. At the close of the 
Eisenhower administration last fall, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reported a shortage of 142,100 classrooms, 
compared with 135,200 the previous year. 
There were about 1,868,000 pupils in excess 
of normal classroom capacity, an increase of 
122,000 over the previous fall; 683,000 pupils 
in 36 States were attending school on cur- 
tailed or half-day sessions. 

Looking into the immediate future, Presi- 
dent Kennedy put it this way in his mes- 
sage to Congress on education: 

“An average net gain of nearly 1 million 
pupils a year during the next 10 years will 
overburden a school system already strained 
by well over a half million pupils in cur- 
tailed or half-day sessions, a school system 
financed largely by a property tax incapable 
of bearing such an increased load in most 
communities. There are some 90,000 teach- 
ers who fall short of full certification stand- 
ards. Tens of thousands of others must at- 
tempt to cope with classes of unwieldy size 
because there are insufficient teachers avail- 
able.” 

It is to combat this crisis that the Presi- 
dent has recommended, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has approved, 
a major Federal-aid measure which would 
help the States to construct new school 
buildings and employ additional teachers in 
their public schools. Senate debate on the 
important measure is scheduled to begin next 
week. Time and again such legislation has 
foundered in the past on the shoals of col- 
lateral questions. 

It would be tragic to let these collateral 
questions again obscure the fundamental 
need of the Nation for a revitalized and effi- 
cient public school system. Federal aid to 
the public schools deserves to be debated on 
its own merits. The program recommended 
by the President and approved by the Senate 
Education Committee is sound, practical, and 
effective. It carefully safeguards the States 
against Federal control of the schools. Let it 
pass. Let the collateral questions be de- 
bated and decided in their turn. But let 
the public schools get on with their vital 
contribution to the national welfare. 


Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, in this 
very succinct and short editorial, rela- 
tively speaking, the Washington Post has 
made the case, in my judgment, for the 
administration’s bill. 'Tomorrow, I shall 
present the administration’s case, in a 
very brief speech, but along the same 
lines as those of the editorial published 
today in the Washington Post. 

For quite some time my speech has 
been ready; and I am glad to find the 
editors of the Washington Post em- 
phasizing exactly the same major points 
which I shall emphasize in my speech to- 


morrow. 
LTT TATBER AT 


WIRETAPPING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
appears today in the Washington Post 
a significant editorial which I think also 
constitutes superlative journalism. The 
editorial is entitled “Eavesdropping for 
Everyone.” It is in general opposition 
to all except a very restricted type of 
wiretapping legislation. 

Again I wish to say that I agree 
wholeheartedly with what I consider to 
be the very sound position the Wash- 
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ington Post takes in this editorial. If 
I have any reservation, it is in respect 
to the last paragraph of the editorial. 
I am not prepared even to vote to give— 
as the Washington Post would give—to 
three Federal district court judges au- 
thority to issue approval of wiretapping. 

The editorial states, in part: 

This newspaper believes that for the sake 
of these freedoms wiretapping should be 
rigidly restricted to a Federal law enforce- 
ment agency in cases involving a grave 
threat to national security and with the 
authorization of a panel of three Federal 
district court judges. 


I have not changed the view which I 
have held during all my years in the 
Senate. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will 
show that even in the first year I was 
a Member of the Senate I spoke out in 
defense of protecting the civil liberties 
of the American people; and basic to 
the protection of civil liberties is the 
protection of privacy. 

I happen to be one who is convinced 
that we do not have to adopt Com- 
munist tactics to beat communism; that 
we do not have to adopt police state pro- 
cedures to beat police state growth in 
the world. 

So far as I am concerned, wiretapping 
is the device of totalitarians, and can- 
not be justified in a country that boasts 
about people being free. 

IT am satisfied that with sound law en- 
forcement, efficient law enforcement, 
diligent law enforcement, wiretapping 
is never needed. 

I am also satisfied that wiretapping 
is the tool of the lazy in law enforce- 
ment. It is the tool of the inefficient 
in law enforcement. It is the tool of 
those in law enforcement who, in my 
judgment, have never learned one of the 
great lessons of this whole free society 
of ours—that the Government is the 
servant, and not the master, of the peo- 
ple. 

When we give to the Government the 
unchecked kind of wiretapping that is 
being proposed by the Department of 
Justice, we move in on the precious right 
of privacy and individual liberty in this 
country; and, in my judgment, that has 
no place in a free land such as the 
United States. 

I am satisfied we can check up on the 
Communists, I am satisfied we can 
check up on the gangsters, I am satis- 
fied we can take care of those who seek 
to terminate the structure of freedom, 
without ourselves resorting to the kind 
of wiretapping legislation that is being 
proposed by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

I hope the Kennedy administration, 
from the White House, will make it clear 
to the Department of Justice that it has 
no intention of supporting this kind of 
invasion of what I consider to be basic 
personal rights in this country. 

It has been pointed out before, and 
it is pointed out now in the excellent 
editorial in the Washington Post, that 
there we are not dealing with search and 
seizure. We are not dealing with a war- 
rant for search and seizure in which 
the court has to specifically point out:in 
the warrant what the police officers are 
to go into the house to get. We are 
dealing here with a proposal that opens 
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up any conversation, during the process 
of wiretapping, to the ears of law en- 
forcement officers which they have no 
right to hear. 

The argument cannot be made, so far 
as I am concerned, on the analogy that 
if the courts can give a warrant for 
search and seizure, then the courts ought 
to be able to give a warrant to eaves- 
drop, as the Washington Post puts it in 
the editorial. They are not comparable, 
because, as has been pointed out by the 
court, when a wiretapper hears a tele- 
phone conversation, he hears all. 

Furthermore, it opens the way to the 
wiretapping of conversations that have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the al- 
leged purpose of granting the right of the 
wiretapping in the first place. 

It is still pretty sound American juris- 
prudence that it is better to have the 
guilty go free than to have one innocent 
person wronged. 

I repeat, this right of privacy is so 
basic to American freedom that I do 
not intend to sit here in the Senate of 
the United States and let this adminis- 
tration, or any other administration, put 
the pressure on, so to speak, in order to 
accomplish the passage of a wiretapping 
bill. I may not be able to stop it, but I 
will do my best; and I serve notice I will 
do my best to stop any wiretapping legis- 
lation from passing at this session of 
Congress, because when I make that 
fight, I am making a fight for the very 
precious guarantee of individual liberty 
and freedom in this country which has 
characterized throughout our history the 
very important principle of protecting 
the people from their own Government 
when their own Government proposes to 
follow a course of action that jeo- 
pardizes the individual liberty of any of 
its citizens. 

I think the case against wiretapping 
legislation is so overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of those of us who take the position 
that wiretapping legislation should not 
be passed that I shall renew my efforts 
this year, if this administration comes 
forward with a wiretapping bill, to see to 
it that it is fully discussed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Post editorial printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EAVESDROPPING FOR EVERYONE 

The Department of Justice has become an 
advocate of virtually unlimited wiretapping. 
The statement made the other day to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights by Assistant Attorney Genera! Miller 
is full of pious obeisances to rights of pri- 
vacy; it embraces every known cliché on civil 
liberties. But when all this lipservice has 
been paid to the Constitution and the free 
traditions of the American people, what the 
Department seeks is permission for every 
police force, Federal, State, and local, to lis- 
ten in on telephone conversations at their 
own pleasure. 

Mr. Miller wants Congress, in brief, to let 
the Attorney General authorize wiretapping 
in any case which he thinks involves national 
security—and, for good measure, in any case 
involving kidnaping, too. He wants Con- 
gress, in addition, to authorize Justice De- 


partment wiretapping in connection with 
any serious crime on the basis of a court 
order from any Federai judge. And on top 
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of all this he wants Congress to allow wire- 
tapping by State authorities for whatever 
crimes the States consider serious, provided 
only that some State judge can be persuaded 
to issue a court order. 

One fallacy in this proposal is that a court 
order to wiretap is in some way analogous to 
a search warrant. But a valid search war- 
rant specifies what is to be sought and nar- 
rowly restricts the range of the search; it 
forbids rummaging. A wiretap exposes to 
eavesdropping everything said over a tapped 
telephone, whether by a particular suspect 
or by someone wholly unrelated to the crime 
under investigation. 

A great deal of experience in New York 
State with wiretapping under court order 
makes it perfectly plain, moreover, that this 
system affords no protection at all for pri- 
vacy. Complaisant judges issue orders indis- 
criminately—authorizing the police to tap a 
telephone for months on end without any 
restraint whatever. The tapping, moreover, 
is commonly done in connection with minor 
racketeering, gambling, prostitution and 
such offenses, sometimes contributing more 
to shakedowns and blackmail. 

“A right of privacy is essential to a free 
community,” Mr. Miller intoned to the sub- 
committee just before urging curtailment of 
the right. “Upon privacy depends freedom 
of thought, freedom of association, and free- 
dom of expression.” How very true. And, 
as the authors of the Bill of Rights recog- 
nized when they forbade unreasonable 
searches, these freedoms are worth some 
restraints on police activity, even some sac- 
rifice in police efficiency. 

This newspaper believes that for the sake 
of these freedoms wiretapping should be 
rigidly restricted to a Federal law enforce- 
ment agency in cases involving a grave threat 
to national security and with the authoriza- 
tion of a panel of three Federal district court 
judges. 


CUBA AND AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
another Washington Post editorial which 
I think is so good I would like to have 
it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed. I refer to the editorial in the 
Washington Post for Sunday, May 14, 
1961, entitled “Old School Ties.” 

The editorial discusses in some detail 
the problems that have arisen between 
Cuba and the United States. I particu- 
larly point out the comment in the edi- 
torial which reads as follows: 

Nevertheless, the credibility of the United 
States has suffered. All nations must be 
in a position to make diplomatic disavowals. 
But the various assertions by Secretary Rusk 
and Ambassador Stevenson, though perhaps 
true in a narrow technical sense, were sub- 
stantially belied by the broader facts. Mr. 
Stevenson’s eloquent statements in the 
United Nations are unlikely now to have 
quite the same ring of sincerity, for the 
bloom is off the azalea. 


It is my hunch that Ambassador 
Stevenson never would have made these 
speeches in the United Nations referred 
to in the editorial in the Washington 
Post if he had been fully informed of the 
part the US. Government played in 
supporting the ill-fated attempted inva- 
sion by the Cuban exiles. If my hunch 
is accurate, then the administration 
made a grievous mistake by keeping 
Mr. Stevenson uninformed as to the true 
facts. After having served 3 months in 
the United Nations last fall, I know how 
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important it is for members of the U.S, 
delegations to be kept in a position so 
that every word they speak within the 
United Nations, either in committee, or 
the Security Council, or the Genera] 
Assembly, will conform strictly to the 
facts. 

Next, I think the Washington Post was 
entirely too charitable in its references 
to both the CIA and the Pentagon, be- 
cause, in my judgment, the military 
planning for the ill-fated invasion was 
inexcusably bad. 

However, taking the editorial as a 
whole, I think it sets forth observations 
which call for very serious pondering by 
every Member of Congress, as well as 
every policymaker in the executive 
branch of the Government, including 
President Kennedy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OLp ScHOOoL TIES 

One of the worst effects of the Cuban 
disaster, now seen in more perspective, is 
the marring of confidence in American 
policy. This has both domestic and foreign 
ramifications. The extent of the reaction 
can be exaggerated, and no doubt in time 
it will blow over. But in the interim it 
unquestionably is a check upon the actions 
of the Kennedy administration. 

Both here and abroad the forms of the 
criticism are substantially the same. Some 
believe that American assistance to the 
Cuban invaders was not justified in the 
circumstances and violated treaty commit- 
ments. Others believe that the effort to 
overthrow the Castro regime was warranted 
but that the bungle aggravated the problem. 

It would be foolish to attempt now to 
assess the ultimate result. In some places 
in Latin America the defeat of the opera- 
tion seems to have served as a tocsin about 
the degree of Communist domination of 
Cuba. The emphasis on collective measures 
and the avoidance of rash steps by the ad- 
ministration, despite several bristling state- 
ments, has restored a certain balance. 

Nevertheless, the credibility of the United 
States has suffered. All nations must be in 
a position to make diplomatic disavowals. 
But the various assertions by Secretary Rusk 
and Ambassor Stevenson, though perhaps 
true in a narrow technical sense, were sub- 
stantially belied by the broader facts. Mr. 
Stevenson’s eloquent statements in the 
United Nations are unlikely now to have 
quite the same ring of sincerity, for the 
bloom is off the azalea. 

Internationally there also has been some 
damage. Prevailing sentiment has been 
strongly to rally around the President and 
the flag; indeed, there was not a little jingo- 
ism. Mr. Kennedy has skillfully protected 
his political position. Moreover, he has 
taken full responsibility for the disaster, 
without attempting to pin the blame on 
individuals or groups. But there has been 
severe questioning of the proficiency and 
functions of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
And there has been a serious loss of faith in 
the realism of military planning under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Possibly the various inquiries into intelli- 
gence will disclose some structural deficien- 
cies; the objective ought to be to correct 
them without disrupting the entire system. 
Possibly some changes will be in order in the 
Pentagon; naive assumptions and faulty ex- 
ecution are certainly cause for concern. But 
neither the CIA nor the Pentagon made the 
final decision in respect of Cuba, and no 
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additional committees would have been a 
complete safeguard against miscalculation. 

The sobering fact is that many high of- 
ficials in the administration knew of the 
plans and gave their approval. President 
Kennedy himself had vetoed previous plans 
for direct participation of American Armed 
Forces. Some few persons, including Senator 
FULBRIGHT, protested what they thought an 
unwise course. But there was not enough 
counsel of skepticism to illuminate the 
dangers and halt the operation. 

Why did this happen? Why did the checks 
and balances normally associated with the 
staff system fail to work? Why did most of 
the intellectuals, the bright young men as- 
sembled by Mr. Kennedy, get swept along? 

It is possible to hazard several guesses. 
One is that among the staff people serving 
the President, many come from essentially 
the same background and have similar pat- 
terns of thinking. If this sort of old school 
tie operates among those most directly 
charged with planning, the President’s own 
preference for competition in ideas can be 
frustrated. Advice can become inbred. 

Another possible explanation concerns the 
difficulty that the intelligent generalist often 
faces when confronted by the specialist with 
@ mass of details. Sound general judgment, 
including reservations, sometimes can be 
overwhelmed by an ultimatum from the ex- 
pert that it is necessary to move now in a 
particular way or forever forfeit the chance. 

Obviously there are many other explana- 
tions. If the chastening experience of Cuba 
serves to bring an examination in humility 
of the function of criticism in the formula- 
tion of policy, there may indeed be a gain. 
The whole purpose would be defeated, how- 
ever, if the administration were to overcom- 
pensate to the extent of developing a hyper- 
caution that would paralyze its ability to act. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 15, 1961, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 1372) to authorize 
the temporary release and reapportion- 
ment of pooled acreage allotments. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 16, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 15, 1961: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Ben 8S. Stephansky, of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Bolivia. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 15, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHALS 
Wesley H. Petrie, of Hawaii, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Hawaii for a term of 
4 years. 
Cato Ellis, of Tennessee, to be U.S. marshal 


for the western district of Tennessee for the 
term of 4 years. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 

Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Oklahoma 
for the term of 4 years. 

Joseph F. Radigan, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Vermont for the 
term of 4 years. 

John H. Reddy, of Tennessee, to be US. 
attorney for the eastern district of Tennessee 
for the term of 4 years. 

B. Andrew Potter, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Oklahoma 
for the term of 4 years. 

Joseph Peter Kinneary, of Ohio, to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of Ohio for 
the term of 4 years. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 15, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Thomas C. Pexton, as- 
sistant minister, Shiloh Congregational 
Christian Church, Dayton, Ohio, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we call upon 
Thy name for guidance here, as have 
many of our forebears before us. Be 
Thou present in this Legislature, and 
bless each Member with Thy abiding 
love. Be Thou our guide, and inspire 
us to actions that will benefit this Na- 
tion and the world about us. 

Keep us mindful of those principles 
of freedom and equality which have 
made our country great. May they be 
as mighty beacon lights protecting our 
Ship of State from the rocky shoals of 
godless ideologies that would lure it to 
destruction. Be Thou our helmsman 
through the rough waters of our day. 
We pray in the name of Him who was 
and is “the light of the world.” Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 11, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare Cor- 
poration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


8.104. An act to waive certain restric- 
tions of the New Mexico Enabling Act with 
respect to certain sales of lands granted to 
the State by the United States; and to con- 
sent to an amendment of the constitution of 
the State of New Mexico. 

S. 201. An act to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
approximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land. 

S. 322. An act to make certain funds avail- 
able to the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho. 

S.507. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Washington for Indians of the Quinaielt 
Tribe. 

8.751. An act to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act. 


S. 1208. An act to amend Public Law 86- 
506, 86th Congress (74 Stat. 199), approved 
June 11, 1960. 

S. 1215. An act to amend the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

S. 1289. An act to amend sections 337 and 
4200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States so as to eliminate the oath require- 
ment with respect to certain export mani- 
fests. 

8.1719. An act to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1372. An act to authorize the temporary 
release and reapportionment of pooled acre- 
age allotments. 





DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H.R. 7035) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes, and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LAIRD reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 





COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 289 

Resolved, That during the 87th Congress, 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
shall be composed of 26 members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
‘ 2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

House RESOLUTION 290 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected 
members of the following standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on Science and Astronautics: 
JoHN W. McCormack, Massachusetts. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: CATHERINE D. Norrew., Arkansas. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
é motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
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tonight to file a report on the bill H.R. 
7030. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.-R. 861) to 
provide that no application sball be re- 
quired for the payment of statutory 
awards for certain conditions which, 
prior to August 1, 1952, have been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be service connected. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in any 
case in which the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs determined before August 1, 1952, 
that the loss or the loss of use of a creative 
organ, or arrested tuberculosis, suffered by 
any veteran was service connected, and such 
loss or loss of use, or tuberculosis, would 
have been compensable under the amend- 
ments made by Public Law 427, Eighty- 
second Congress, if application therefor had 
been made on August 1, 1952, then the Ad- 
ministrator shall pay to such veteran in a 
lump sum the total amounts which would 
have been payable to him on account of such 
loss or loss of use, or tuberculosis, under (1) 
such amendments, (2) section 315 (kK) or 
(q), as appropriate, of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957, and (3) section 314 (K) or (q), 
as appropriate, of title 38, United States 
Code, before the date of enactment of this 
Act, if such veteran had applied therefor on 
August 1, 1952, reduced by the amounts paid 
to him before such date of enactment un- 
der such amendments, such section 315 (k) 
or (q), and such section 314 (k) or (q). 

Sec. 2. An application by the veteran con- 
cerned, filed within two years from the date 
of enactment of this Act, shall be required 
for benefits under this Act and no payment 
shall be made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3021 of title 38, United States Code, 
with respect to the death of any veteran 
occurring before the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DEFINING THE TERM “ORGANIZE” 
AS USED IN THE SMITH ACT 


The clerk called the bill (H.R. 3247) 
to amend section 2385 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to define the term 
“organize” as used in that section. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RYAN. I object to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does anyone else 
object? It takes three objections. There 
being no further objection, the Clerk 
will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
2385 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“As used in this section, the term ‘organ- 
ize’, with respect to any society, group, or 
assembly of persons, includes the recruiting 
of new members, the forming of new units, 
and the regrouping or expansion of existing 
clubs, classes, and other units of such so- 
ciety, group, or assembly of persons.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the term “or- 
ganize” and substitute the terms “organizes” 
and “organize”. 

Page 1, line 7, substitute “include” for 
“includes”. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Justice made the suggestion 
that we offer this amendment since the 
term ‘organize’ is used in the law both in 
the plural and in the singular. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Is this a clarifying 
amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. It is purely a clarifying 
amendment. It does not change the 
substance. I shall insert the report from 
the Department of Justice: 


May 8, 1961. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Cheirman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHainMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on H.R. 3247, a bill “To 
amend section 2385 of title 18 of the United 
States Code to define the term ‘organize’ 
as used in that section.” 

The Smith Act (18 U.S.C. 2385), among 
other things, provides that anyone who “or- 
ganizes or helps or attempts to organize any 
society” which advocates the overthrow of 
the U.S. Government shall be fined not more 
than $20,000 or imprisoned not more than 
20 years, or both, and shall be ineligible for 
employment by the U.S. Government for 5 
years after such conviction. 

In Yates et al. v. United States (354 US. 
298), the Supreme Court held the Congress 
intended that the term “organize” should 
refer only to those acts entering into the 
creation of a new organization and not to 
acts thereafter performed in forming new 
units or regrouping existing ones. The Court 
found that within the framework of this 
legislative intent the Communist Party had 
been organized in 1945, and that the 3-year 
statute of limitations had run on the “or- 
ganized” charge. 

This bill would add a new paragraph to 
section 2385 which would define the term 
“organize” as used in the section. The term 
would include “the recruiting of new mem- 
bers, the forming of new units, and the re- 
grouping or expansion of existing clubs, 
classes, and other units of such society, 
group, or assembly of persons.” 

Enactment of this legislation will consti- 
tute a direct expression of legislative intent 
that the Smith Act provisions relating to the 
organizing of groups is to be applicable to 
the reorganizing of existing groups and the 
forming of new units. 

The Congress may wish to consider the 
desirability of amending the text of this bill 
to read as follows: 

“As used in this section, the terms ‘or- 
ganizes’ and ‘organize’, with respect to any 
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society, group, or assembly of persons, in- 
clude the recruiting of new members, the 
forming of new units, and the regrouping 
or expansion of existing clubs, classes, and 
other units of such society, group, or assem- 
bly of persons.” 

This suggestion is prompted by the fact 
that both terms appear in the statute. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of my bill, H.R. 3247, to amend 
section 2385, title 18, United States Code, 
to define the term “organize” as used in 
that section, which section is part of the 
Smith Act of 1940, which outlaws con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. Accordingly, my bill 
amends section 2385 by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph defining 
the term “organize.” 

Identical bills passed the House in the 
85th and 86th Congresses; however, de- 
spite their passage without opposition, 
the Senate took no action, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this legislation has the 
approval of the Department of Justice. 

The Supreme Court has held pre- 
viously that the term “organize,” as used 
in the Smith Act, refers only to the origi- 
nal and official organization of the Com- 
munist Party in 1945 and does not refer 
to the party’s continuing process of 
orgenizing groups for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Government. 

Since its incepton, however, the Com- 
munist Party has been continually or- 
ganizing groups and cells for the purpose 
of overthrowing the Government of the 
United States, and this continuing proc- 
ess of organization has not, according to 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Smith Act, been declared illegal in 
construing congressional intent. 

If my bill is passed, the term “organ- 
ize” will mean a continuous process of 
organizing groups and cells and of re- 
cruiting new members and not merely 
the original national organization of the 
Communist Party or some other party 
or society whose aims are inimical to the 
security of the United States. 

In the 85th Congress the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives constituted a special subcom- 
mittee to study some of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, on which 
I was ranking minority member. Among 
the decisions selected by the subcom- 
mittee for study was a decision rendered 
on June 17, 1957, in the case of Yates v. 
United States (354 U.S. 298). 

Hearings were conducted on July 17, 
1958, at which time a subcommittee heard 
from those Members of Congress who 
had introduced legislation designed to 
affect the decision of the Yates case to- 
gether with other interested witnesses. 
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At the conclusion of those hearings the 
subcommittee concluded that legislation 
was necessary to clarify the meaning of 
the term “organize” as it is now used 
in the Smith Act. It was further con- 
cluded that the definition as set forth in 
my previous bills would accomplish that 
purpose. 

In 1940 Congress enacted the so-called 
Smith Act which made it a crime for a 
person to commit any of three defined 
acts. The first was to knowingly or 
willfully advocate the overthrow by force 
or violence of any government in the 
United States; the second was to organ- 
ize any society or group to teach or advo- 
cate the violent overthrow of any such 
government; the third was to be a mem- 
ber of or affiliated with any such society 
or group. 

The Yates case involved the question 
of whether 14 known Communists had 
violated the first two parts of the act. 
The defendants had been convicted after 
jury trial on a single count of indict- 
ment charging them with conspiring to 
overthrow the U.S. Government by force 
and violence and with organizing groups 
for the same purpose. Their convictions 
had been affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. The Su- 
preme Court reversed the convictions 
and held that as to “advocacy” there 
must be actual incitement to action, and 
that the term “organize” referred only 
to the official organization of the Com- 
munist Party in 1945 and not to a con- 
tinuing process of organization. 

In the opinion of the Court, the or- 
ganizing prohibited took place in 1945 
when the Communist Political Associa- 
tion was disbanded and reconstituted the 
Communist Party of the United States. 
The indictment, returned in 1951, was 
therefore barred by the 3-year statute of 
limitations. 

From a legislative history of the Smith 
Act, and as a matter of commonsense, 
it is my opinion that the term “organize” 
was intended to mean a continuous proc- 
ess of organizing groups and cells and of 
recruiting new members and not merely 
the original organization of the Commu- 
nist Party or some other party or society 
whose aims are inimical to the security 
of the United States. The trial court in 
the Yates case had instructed the jury 
that the term “organize” included such 
things “as the recruiting of new members 
and the forming of new units, and the 
regrouping or expansion of existing clubs, 
Classes, and other units of any society, 
party, group, or other organization.” 
The House Judiciary Committee con- 
cluded that this definition adequately ex- 
pressed the original intention of Congress 
when it enacted the Smith Act, and my 
bill, approved by the committee, contains 
substantially that language. 

The necessity for immediate action to 
counteract the effects of the Yates deci- 
sion is born out by a report received by 
the subcommittee from the Department 
of Justice outlining the history of Smith 
Act conspiracy cases since the decision 
in Yates against United States. The fol- 
lowing seven such cases have been re- 
versed by courts of appeals, at least in 
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part based upon the Yates decision’s de- 
fining of “organize”; 

1, Bary case, Denver, 10th circuit (248 
Fed. 2d 201): Seven defendants; August 23, 
1957. 

2. Sentner, St. Louis, eighth circuit: Five 
defendants; April 4, 1958. 

8. Brandt, Cleveland, sixth circuit: Six 
defendants; May 23, 1958. 

4. Welman, Detroit, sixth circuit: Six de- 
fendants; March 25, 1958. 

5. Kuzma, Philadelphia, third circuit: Or- 
dered the acquittal of four and authorized 
retrial of five; November 13, 1957. 

6. Fujimoto, Hawaii, ninth circuit: All 
seven defendants ordered acquitted; January 
16, 1958. 

7. Huff, Seattle, ninth circuit: The convic- 
tions of all four defendants who had ap- 
pealed were ordered reversed. One of the 
defendants in this case did not appeal but 
served her sentence, and therefore her con- 
viction still stands; January 16, 1958. 


The Government was authorized to 
retry the following 6 cases in which a 
total of 39 defendants were involved: 


I ak iw bicishine <del, ws pn ep entnhiidarh dietitian natalia 10 
BRIT ch isis tteb-5 bcs sens iad 7 
ORS So. 65. Bt cits pitintw ah nn sbeea 5 
NN acid 55S ch ie es eae ne 6 
II 6 .. O6 iibinns, aid sicidenntaaiddaty 6 
RN ished <b eins ocbbiine Sb ahd 5 


The -Department of Justice reports 
that the Government dismissed the 
Kuzma and Yates cases, involving a to- 
tal of 15 defendants, partly on the Yates 
definition of “organize.” Still under 
consideration are the remaining 4 
cases involving 24 defendants. In ad- 
dition, the Government, since the Yates 
case, has also dismissed, in part due to 
the “organize” definition in Yates, two 
conspiracy cases involving 17 defend- 
ants, which had not been tried at the 
time of the Yates decision. 

The House Judiciary Committee has 
supported me in my opinion that, in 
view of the definition placed by the Su- 
preme Court upon the term “organize” 
as it is used in the Smith Act, and its 
resulting deleterious effect upon the 
Government’s efforts to combat the 
Communist conspiracy in this country, 
action should be taken by Congress to 
assert its intention with respect to or- 
ganizational activities, particularly of 
the Communist party. 

My bill is a simple, unambiguous 
measure which affords the necessary so- 
lution to the problem and therefore I 
urge that H.R. 3247 do pass. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
support H.R. 3247, a bill introduced by 
my colleague on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Mr. Cramer, to define the term “or- 
ganize’”’ as used in the Smith Act. 

Identical bills passed the House with- 
out opposition in both the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. This bill had the endorse- 
ment of the Department of Justice dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration. In 
my opinion, and in the opinion of many 
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of those charged with protecting our 
country from communist infiltration by 
those agents intent on teaching the vio- 
Jent overthrow of our Government, this 
is an essential amendment to the Smith 
Act. 

An amendment is necessary in order 
to overcome the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Yates case, wherein the 
Court held that the term “organize’’ re- 
ferred only to the official organization 
of the Communist Party and not to the 
continuing process of organization. 

In my opinion there can be no clearer 
example of the Supreme Court miscon- 
struing the original intention of Con- 
gress. Therefore, I hope my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle will join me in 
voting for the measure in order to re- 
store the original definition intended by 
Congress of the term “organize.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


_ time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 





WAIVE RESTRICTION OF THE NEW 
MEXICO ENABLING ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2551) 
to waive certain restrictions of the New 
Mexico Enabling Act with respect to cer- 
tain sales of lands granted to the State 
by the United States; and to consent to 
an amendment of the constitution of the 
State of New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 104, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That those 
provisions of section 10 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to enable the people of New Mexico 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States; 
and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
a constitution and State government and 
be admitted to the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States”, approved June 
20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557, 563), which provides 
that, in the case of the sale by the State of 
New Mexico of lands granted or confirmed 
to the State by such Act, legal title shall 
not be deemed to have passed until the con- 
sideration shall have been paid and any sale 
not made in substantial conformity with the 
provisions of such Act shall be null and void, 
are hereby waived with respect to the follow- 
ing sales by the State of New Mexico of lands 
which constituted, or constitute, a portion 
of a tract of land for the sale of which a 
contract had been previously entered into, 
but only insofar as such would (but 
for the enactment of this Act) violate the 
terms and conditions contained in section 
10 of such Act because of the fact that the 
full consideration for the entire tract was 
not, or is not, paid prior to the time of the 
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sale of such portion and the issuance of 
the patent therefor: 

(1) Any sale of any such portion, if the 
patent with respect thereto was issued on 
or before September 4, 1956; 

(2) Any sale of any such portion, if the 
patent with respect thereto is issued after 
September 4, 1956, and if the right to pur- 
chase such portion is derived from an as- 

t, made on or before September 4, 
1956, under the contract to purchase the en- 
tire tract; and 

(3) Any sale of any such portion, if the 
patent with respect thereto is issued after 
September 4, 1956, and if the right to pur- 
chase such portion is derived from the con- 
tract to purchase the entire tract or from 
a contract entered into in substitution of 
such contract, and if the right or rights to 
purchase all other portions of such tract 
were, on or before September 4, 1956, assigned 
or relinquished by the person who entered 
into such contract. 

Consent is hereby given to the State of 
New Mexico to adopt any amendment to 
the constitution of the State or to enact any 
laws necessary to carry out the purposes 
hereof. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2551) was 
laid on the table. 





LANDS AT NELLIS AIR FORCE 
RANGE, NEV. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6494) 
to provide for withdrawal and reserva- 
tion for the use of the Department of 
Defense of certain public lands of the 
United States at Nellis Air Force Range, 
Nev., for defense purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subject to valid existing rights, the public 
lands, and the minerals therein, within the 
areas described in section 2 of this Act are 
hereby withdrawn from all appropriations 
and cther forms of disposition under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws and of ma- 
terials under the Act of July 31, 1947, as 
amended (61 Stat. 681; 30 U.S.C. 601-604), 
except as provided in subsection (b) of 
this section, and reserved (subject to an 
agreement which has been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
the Interior for the joint use of the lands 
for military, grazing, and wildlife purposes), 
for the use of the Department of Defense 
for a period of ten years with an option to 
renew the withdrawal and reservation for 
a period of five years upon notice to the 

of the Interior, and subject to the 
condition that the reservation may be termi- 
nated at any time during either of such 
periods by the Secretary of Defense upon 
notice to the Secretary of the Interior. How- 
ever, this Act does not affect Executive Order 
Numbered 7373 of May 20, 1936 (1 F.R. 427), 
estab) the Desert Game Range, ex- 
cept to the extent rendered necessary by the 
national defense. 

(b) Lands and resources withdrawn and 
reserved by subsection (a) of this section 
_ Shall be subject to such appropriation and 


' Secretary of Defense, with the requirements 
of the national defense. The Secretary of 
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the Interior may, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Defense, authorize use or 
disposition of any of the lands or resources 
withdrawn and reserved by subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to prohibit applications for fur- 
ther withdrawals and reservations at the 
time of termination or expiration of any 
withdrawal or reservation under subsection 
(a) of this section, under laws and regula- 
tions then existing. 

Sec. 2. The lands withdrawn and reserved 
by this Act are those that are now or may 
hereafter become subject to the public land 
laws within the areas described as follows: 
Approximately 81,480 acres of land, more or 
less, located approximately 27 miles north- 
west from the eastern boundary of Nellis 
Air Force Base, adjoining the eastern bound- 
ary of Nellis Air Force Range, Clark County, 
Nevada, and more fully described as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Parcel 1, adjoining the eastern and 
southern boundaries of the Nellis Air Force 
Range, Clark County, Nevada, comprised of 
township 15 south, ranges 57 and 58 east; 
sections 1 to 6, the northeast quarter of 
section 7, sections 8 to 16, the northeast 
quarter of section 17, the northeast quarter 
of section 21, sections 22 to 26, the north- 
east quarter of section 27, the northeast 
quarter of section 35, section 36, all in town- 
ship 16 south, range 57 east; sections 1 to 7, 
the south half and the northwest quarter 
of section 8, the west half of section 16, 
sections 17 to 21, the southwest quarter of 
section 22, the southwest quarter of section 
26, sections 27 to 35, all in township 16 south, 
range 58 east; sections 1 to 4, the northeast 
quarter of section 5, the northeast quarter 
of section 9, the north half, the southeast 
quarter, the north half of the southwest 
quarter and the southeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 10, section 11, 
12, the northwest quarter of section 13, the 
north half and the southeast quarter and 
the northeast quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter of section 14, the northeast quarter of 
the northeast quarter of section 15, all in 
township 17 south, range 58 east; section 6, 
the northwest quarter of section 7, all in 
township 17 south, range 59 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian, Clark County, Nevada, a 
total of 81,160 acres, more or less. 

(2) Parcel 2, the south half of the south- 
east quarter and the southeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter of section 20, the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 21, the northwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of section 28, the north 
half of the northeast quarter and the north- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 29, all in township 16 south, range 57 
east; for a total of 320 acres, more or less. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide for withdrawal and reservation for 
the use of the Department of the Air Force 
of certain public lands of the United States 
at Nelis Air Force Range, Nevada, for de- 
fense purposes.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “De- 
fense” and insert in lieu thereof “the Air 
Force”. 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the word “De- 
fense” and insert in lieu thereof “the Air 
Force”. 

Page 2, line 22, strike out the word “De- 
fense,” and insert in lieu thereof “the Air 
Force,”’. 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the word ‘“‘De- 
fense,” and insert in lieu thereof “the Air 
Force,”. 

Page 3, line 3, strike out all of subsec- 
tion (c) and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lo ; 


**(c) ‘Upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior at the time of final termination of 
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the reservation effected by this Act, the De- 
partment of the Air Force shall make safe 
for nonmilitary uses the land withdrawn 
and reserved, or such portions thereof as 
may be specified by the Secretary of the 
Interior, by neutralizing unexploded ammu- 
nition, bombs, artillery projectiles, or other 
explosive objects and chemical agents. 
Thereafter the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to law shall provide for the ap- 
propriate use or disposition of all or any 
part of the land withdrawn and reserved 
under provisions of this Act. Nothing in 
this subsection, however, shall be construed 
to prevent the Secretary of the Air Force 
at that time from making application for 
further withdrawal and reservation of all or 
part of said lands under laws and regulations 
then existing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for withdrawal and 
reservation for the use of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force of certain public 
lands of the United States at Nellis Air 
Force Range, Nev., for defense pur- 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMPACT 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 225) to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Delaware River Basin 
Compact and to enter into such com- 
pact on behalf of the United States, and 
for related purposes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 





AMEND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5751) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 so as to require the regis- 
tration of certain additional persons 
disseminating political propaganda 
within the United States as agents of a 
foreign principal, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
H.R. 5751 would provide a method of 
controlling unsolicited foreign propa- 
ganda and it in no way isolates citizens 
of this country from information they 
desire to receive. 
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At the present time, we are 1n effect 
subsidizing the dissemination of pro- 
Communist political propaganda, which 
is not designated as such for general 
distribution to our citizens of this coun- 
try, most of whom do not want it nor 
have ever requested it. 

It is estimated that in the year 1959 
over 10 million individual propaganda 
items entered the United States from 
Soviet-bloc countries. The Foreign 
Agents Registration Act does not at the 
present time provide that this material 
be properly labeled at the time of im- 
portation. 

H.R. 5751 is designed to correct this 
weakness and plug up this loophole in 
the act. It is patently ridiculous for 
this Government to use the taxpayers’ 
dollars for the purpose of disseminating 
information for the most part entirely 
false and directed at the overthrow of 
our form of government. 

May I emphasize that this identical 
bill passed the House in the 86th Con- 
gress under suspension of the rules. Un- 
fortunately, it was not considered in the 
Senate before adjournment. 

Investigations of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities disclose the 
fact that Communist-bloc countries are 
using the subterfuge of channeling their 
pro-Communist propaganda through 
free countries such as Canada, Mexico, 
and some of the South American coun- 
tries, thus giving the information an 
authentic guise. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act 
requires the registration with the Attor- 
ney General of those agents of a foreign 
power who disseminate political propa- 
ganda in the United States. It also re- 
quires the labeling of political propa- 
ganda so that the American public can 
be on notice respecting it. The theory 
underlying H.R. 5751 rejects any concept 
of censorship. It is based on the same 
premise which undergirds the labeling 
provisions commonly found in food and 
drug laws, which require the producers 
of poisonous drugs to label them as such. 

As a result of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities investigations 
and hearings, Iam compelled to conclude 
that the American public is not being 
given the protection which the law con- 
templated. Now that the executive 
branch of the Government has seen fit to 
discontinue the Government’s practice of 
intercepting Communist propaganda 
mailed into this country from abroad, 
the poison will be poured into the veins 
of our society without restriction and 
without notice or warning of its nature. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I regret this 
measure was passed over, and urge early 
passage because it is desirable legislation. 





TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 
AND BAGGAGE 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4321) 
to amend section 303 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 to authorize the 
transportation of dependents and bag- 
gage and household effects of certain 
retired members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if we could 
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have a brief explanation of this bill, I 
would like to ask particularly whether 
there is any retroactive provision in this 
bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. If the gentleman will 
yield, his question is whether or not it 
is retroactive. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. KILDAY, No it is not retroactive. 

The amount involved is very small. 
The situation is this. Under the pres- 
ent law a retired person or his depend- 
ents may ship their household effects 
only to the residence previously desig- 
nated, even though shipping to a newly 
selected place would cost less money. 
This bill permits a redesignation of the 
destination and if it costs more to ship 
to the new destination, the individual 
must pay the increased cost. 

Mr. GROSS. It will not require pay- 
ment for the shipment of goods in excess, 
or personal effects in excess? 

Mr. KILDAY. No; if the gentleman 
will notice in the report on the first 
page, the committee has included lan- 
guage which makes it clear, that any 
additional cost will not be borne by the 
Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended (37 U.S.C. 258(c)), is 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: “Such baggage and household ef- 
fects may be shipped to a location other 
than the home selected by him. In any case 
in which the costs are in excess of those 
which would have been incurred if shipment 
had been made to his selected home, the 
member shall pay that excess cost. If a 
member authorized to select a home under 
subsection (a) accrues that right or any 
entitlement under this subsection but dies 
before he exercises it, that right or entitle- 
ment accrues to and may be exercised by his 
surviving dependents, or his baggage and 
household effects may be shipped to the 
home of the person legally entitled thereto 
if there are no surviving dependents.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 6, delete the quotation mark 
after the period and add the following: 

“However, in any case in which the costs 
are in excess of those which would have 
been incurred if shipment had been made to 
the member’s selected home, the surviving 
dependents or the person legally entitled to 
the baggage and household effects, as the 
case may be, shall pay that excess cost.’ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





PAYMENT OF COSTS BEFORE FOR- 
EIGN TRIBUNALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4322) to 
amend section 1037 of title 10, United 
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States Code, to authorize payment of 
costs for certain United States nationals 
before foreign tribunals. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10387 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) to read as follows: “Under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by him, the Secretary 
concerned may employ counsel, and pay 
counsel fees, court costs, bail, and other ex- 
penses incident to the representation, before 
the judicial tribunals and administrative 
agencies of any foreign nation, of— 

“(1) personnel subject to the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice; 

“(2) nationals of the United States serv- 
ing with, employed by, or accompanying 
the armed forces outside of the United 
States; and 

“(3) the dependents of any person covered 
by clause (1) or (2).”; and 

(2) by striking out the words “persons un- 
der its jurisdiction” in subsection (c) and 
inserting the word “personnel” in place 
thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





SPECIAL PAY FOR DIVING DUTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4323) 
to amend the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 with respect to special pay for 
diving duty, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
205 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended (37 U.S.C. 236), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 205. (a) Members of the uniformed 
services entitled to receive basic pay and 
assigned by competent orders to the duty 
of diving shall be entitled to receive, in 
addition to basic pay, special pay at a rate 
not to exceed $110 per month for periods 
during which diving duty is actually per- 
formed, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary concerned. 

“(b) No member of the uniformed serv- 
ices shall be entitled to receive the special 
pay authorized pursuant to this section in 
addition to incentive pay authorized pur- 
suant to section 204 of this Act. 

“(c) The President may, in time of war, 
suspend the payment of diving-duty pay.” 

Src. 2. Section 204(a) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 U.S.C. 
235(a)), is further amended— 

(1) by striking out clauses (8), (9), and 
(12), and the word “and” at the end of 
clause (12); 

(2) by redesignating clauses (10), (11), 
and (13) as “(8)”, “(9)”, and “(10)”, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by adding the word “and” after the 
semicolon at the end of clause (9). 

Sec. 3. Section 204(c) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 
U.S.C. 235(c)), is further amended by strik- 
ing out “(13)” and inserting “(10)” in lieu 
thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MAKE UNIFORM CERTAIN’ RE- 
ENLISTMENT BONUS PROVISIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4324) 
to provide uniformity in certain condi- 
tions of entitlement to reenlistment 
bonuses under the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Regresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 207(e) and 208 of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, as amended (37 U.S.C. 
238(e), 239), are each amended by striking 
out the words “ninety days” wherever they 
appear therein and inserting the words 
“three months” in place thereof. 

Sec. 2, Any individual who— 

(1) reenlisted in the regular component of 
the uniformed service concerned after July 
15, 1954; 

(2) reenlisted within three months but 
more than ninety days after the date of his 
discharge or release from active duty; and 

(3) received no reenlistment bonus, or re- 
ceived an enlistment allowance, or a reenlist- 
ment bonus computed under the provisions 
of section 207 of the Career Compensation 
Act, 
may be paid a reenlistment bonus under 
section 208 of such Act if he received no 
bonus, or may be paid the difference between 
the amount of the enlistment allowance or 
reenlistment bonus that he actually received 
and the amount that he would have received 
if his reenlistment bonus had been computed 
under the provisions of section 208 of such 
Act. To be eligible for payment under this 
section, an individual must apply for the 
payment within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Retroactive payments shall be made 
from appropriations applicable at the date of 
reenlistment or from appropriations cur- 
rently available for military pay and allow- 
ances. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





INCREASE PAY OF CERTAIN PRO- 
RS AT U.S. ACADEMIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4325) 
to increase the pay of certain professors 
at the U.S. Military Academy and the 
US. Air Force Academy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
table for “Commissioned Officers” in section 
201(a) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended (37 US.C. 232(a)), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting a footnote 3 after the 
figure “985.00” in the column relating to 
commissioned officers with over thirty years 
of service; and 

(2) by adding the following footnote after 
footnote 2; 

“8 While serving as a permanent professor 
at the United States Military Academy or the 
United States Air Force Academy, basic pay 
for this grade is $1,065.00, if the officer has 
over 31 cumulative years of service, and 
$1,145.00, if the officer has over 36 cumula- 
tive years of service.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ACADEMIC DEAN, NAVAL POST- 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4326) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to provide that the Secretary of the 
Navy shall prescribe the compensation 
of the Academic Dean of the Naval 
Postgraduate School. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7043(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall prescribe the 
compensation of the Academic Dean. How- 
ever, the compensation may not be more 
than the maximum rate prescribed for posi- 
tions covered by section 1113 of title 5.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





SETTLEMENT OF PAY ACCOUNTS OF 
DECEASED MEMBERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4327) 
to amend section 714 of title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize certain pay- 
ments of deceased members’ final ac- 
counts without the necessity of settle- 
ment by General Accounting Office. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 734(c) of title 32, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Payment under clause (6) of subsection 
(a) shall be made— 

“(1) upon settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office; or 

“(2) as otherwise authorized by the 
Comptroller General.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





REASSIGN SUPPLY-DUTY-ONLY 
OFFICERS OF THE U.S. MARINE 
CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4328) 
to reassign officers designated for sup- 
ply duty as officers not restricted in the 
performance of duty in the Marine 
Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That offi- 
cers on the active list of the Marine Corps 
designated for supply duty, except the of- 
ficer serving as Quartermaster General on 
the date of enactment of this Act, are hereby 
reassigned as officers not restricted in the 
performance of duty. All provisions of law 
relating to officers on the active list of the 
Marine Corps not restricted in the perform- 
ance of duty apply to officers reassigned 
by this Act, except as otherwise specifically 
provided herein. 

Sec. 2. The numbers of Officers author- 
ized to serve in grades above captain in the 
Marine Corps as set forth in the table in 
subsection (a) of section 5443 of title 10, 
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United States Code, are readjusted to the 
extent necessary to include the numbers of 
officers authorized for those grades by sub- 
sections (g) and (h) of that section as 
those subsections read before the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Each officer serving in the 
grade of brigadier general or colonel who 
is reassigned as an officer not restricted in 
the performance of duty by this Act, and 
who is senior to the senior officer in the first 
promotion zone established for his grade 
after the enactment of this Act, shall be 
considered for all purposes to be in that 
promotion zone. 

(b) Within the number of officers not re- 
stricted in the performance of duty that 
may be recommended for promotion to a 
grade below brigadier general, as determined 
under section 5756 of title 10, United States 
Code, the Secretary of the Navy shall allo- 
cate a portion thereof for officers on the 
active list of the Marine Corps who were 
formerly designated for supply duty and who 
were reassigned as officers not restricted in 
the performance of duty by this Act. The 
portion allocated shall afford at least the 
same opportunity for promotion to such 
officers as is afforded other officers not re- 
stricted in the performance of duty. These 
provisions apply only when there is an eli- 
gible officer in the promotion zone. For the 
purpose of the above provisions, “eligible 
officer” means an officer who is serving in 
a@ grade below colonel, who has been reas- 
signed as an officer not restricted in the 
performance of duty by this Act, and who 
has not previously been in a promotion zone 
established for any grade after the enact- 
ment of this Act. Reassigned officers in a 
zone of consideration established for the 
grade of major shall also be allocated a por- 
tion of the number of officers who may be 
recommenced for promotion from within 
that zone, so as to afford them at least 
the same promotion opportunity as is af- 
forded other officers not restricted in the 
performance of duty. 

Sec. 4. This Act does not terminate or 
reduce the four-year term of the officer who 
is serving as Quartermaster General of the 
Marine Corps on the date of enactment of 
this Act or deprive him of the rank, pay, 
allowances, or retirement privileges to which 
he became entitled under sections 5204 and 
5205 of title 10, United States Code. How- 
ever, he shall be counted as a major gen- 
eral for the purposes of sections 5443 and 
5448 of that title, as amended by this Act. 
His date of rank as a major general is July 
1, 1954. When he ceases to serve as Quar- 
termaster General, he shall be reassigned as 
an officer not restricted in the performance 
of duty and he may be reappointed by the 
President alone to the permanent grade of 
major general to rank from July 1, 1954. 

Sec. 5. Subtitle C of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5001(a)(8) is amended by 
striking out the words “supply duty or”. 

(2) Sectior. 5204 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 5204. Quartermaster General: detail 


“The Quartermaster General of the Ma- 
rine Corps shall be detailed by the Com- 
mandant from officers of the Marine Corps 
on active duty.” 

(3) Section 5205 is repealed. 

(4) The analysis of chapter 515 is 
amended by striking out the following 
items: 

“5204. Quartermaster General: appointment; 
term, pay and allowances. 

“5205. Heads of Staff Departments: retire- 
ment.” 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 


“5204. Quartermaster General: detail.” 
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(5) Section 5409(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “, excluding officers des- 
ignated for supply duty,” 

(6) Section 5443 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “, exclud- 
ing Officers carried as additional numbers in 

e,” wherever they occur in subsections 
(a), (b), (c), and (f); and 

(B) by striking out subsections (g) and 
(h) and redesignating subsections (i) and 
(j) as subsections “(g)” and “(h)”. 

(7) Section 5448 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “excluding 
officers carried as additional numbers in 
grade,” wherever they occur in subsections 
(a), (b), and (c); and 

(B) by striking out subsections (f) and 
(g) and redesignating subsections (h) and 
(i) as subsections “(f)” and “(g)”. 

(8) Section 5588 is repealed. 

(9) The analysis of chapter 539 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 


“5588. Regular Marine Corps: officers desig- 
nated for supply duty.” 

(10) Section 5589(e)(3) is amended by 
striking out the words “be designated for 
supply duty or”. 

(11) Section 5703 is amended— 

(A) by striking out clause (1) in subsec- 
tion (a) and renumbering clauses (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) as clauses “(1)”, “(2)”, “(3)”, 
and *(4) ". and 

(B) by striking out subsection (d) and 
redesignating subsections (e) and (f) as 
subsections “‘(d)” and “(e)”. 

(12) Section 5706 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “, the num- 
ber of officers of the Marine Corps designated 
for supply duty,” in clause (3); 

(B) by striking out clause (8) and re- 
numbering clauses (9), (10), (11), and (12) 
as clauses “(8)”, “(9)”, “(10)”, and “(11)”; 
and 

(C) by striking out the words “or colonels 
in the Marine Corps” in clause (9) as so 
renumbered. 

(13) Section 5707 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “supply 
duty or” in subsection (d); and 

(B) by inserting the words “supply duty,” 
before the words “or duty in any technical 
specialty” in subsection (f). 

(14) Section 5709 is amended— 

(A) by amending the catchline to read 
as follows; ‘“§ 5709. Navy and Marine Corps: 
retention of rear admirals and major gen- 
erals on the active list”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (c) and 
redesignating subsection (d) as subsection 
“(c)”. 

(15) The analysis of chapter 543 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 


“5709. Navy and Marine Corps: retention of 
rear admirals, major generals, and 
brigadier generals on the active 
list.” 


and inserting the following item in place 
thereof. 


“5709. Navy and Marine Corps: retention of 
rear admirals and major generals 
on the active list.” 

(16) Section 5751(a) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “not restricted in the 
performance of duty”. 

(17) Section 5759 is repealed. 

(18) The analysis of chapter 545 is amend- 
ed by striking out the following item: 
“5759. Regular Marine Corps; male officers 

designated for supply duty: num- 
bers that may be recommended.” 

(19) Section 5765 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “not restrict- 
ed in the performance of duty” in subsec- 
tion (a); and 

(B) by striking out subsection (c) and 
ne subsection (d) as subsection 

(20) Section 5769(b) is amended— 

(A) by striking out clauses (4) and (6) 


- renumbering clause (5) as clause “(4)”; 
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(B) by striking out the following words 
in the last sentence: “; and an officer in the 
grade of captain in the Marine Corps desig- 
nated for supply duty is not eligible for 
promotion to the grade of major until there is 
a vacancy for him among officers of his 
designation in the combined grades of 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major’’. 

(21) Section 5775 is amended— 

(A) by striking out clauses (7) and (8) in 
subsection (a) and renumbering clauses (9), 
(10), and (11) as clauses “(7)”, “(8)”, and 
“(9)”; and 

(B) by striking out the words “and each 
male officer of the Marine Corps designated 
for supply duty” in subsection (b). 

(22) Section 5776(b) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “, or a male 
officer of the Marine Corps restricted in the 
performance of duty serving in the grade 
of colonel,” in the first sentence; and 

(B) by striking out the words “or briga- 
dier general’ in the second sentence. 

(23) Section 6020 is repealed. 

(24) The analysis of chapter 555 is amend- 
ed by striking out the following item: 


“6020. Marine Corps officers: detail to duty 
in Supply Department.” 

(25) Section 6374 is amended by striking 
out the words “not restricted in perform- 
ance of duty” in the catchline and the words 
“not restricted in the performance of duty” 
in the text. 

(26) Section 6375 is repealed. 

(27) Section 6376 is amended by striking 
out the words “not restricted in perform- 
ance of duty” after the word “colonels” in the 
catchline and the words “not restricted in 
the performance of duty” in the first 
sentence of the text before the words “serv- 
ing in the grade of colonel”. 

(28) Section 6377 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “; Regular 
Marine Corps, colonels designated for sup- 
ply duty” in the catchline; 

(B) by striking out the words “and each 
officer designated for supply duty serving in 
the grade of colonel on the active list of the 
Marine Corps” in subsection (a); and 

(C) by striking out, in subsection (e), the 
words “or colonel in the Marine Corps” in 
the first and second sentences and the words 
“or colonel” in the second sentence. 

(29) Section 6378 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “; Regular 
Marine Corps, colonels designated for sup- 
ply duty” in the catchline; 

(B) by inserting the word “and” after the 
words “in any staff corps,” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a) and by striking out 
the words “, and each officer designated for 
supply duty serving in the grade of colonel 
on the active list of the Marine Corps” in 
that sentence; 

(C) by striking out the word “, colonel,” 
in the last sentence of subsection (a); and 

(D) by striking out clause (8) in sub- 
section (b). 

(30) The analysis of chapter 573 is 
amended by striking ou’ the following items: 


“6374. Regular Marine Corps; brigadier gen- 
erals not restricted in performance 
of duty: retirement for failures of 
selection for promotion. 

“6375. Regular Marine Corps; brigadier gen- 
erals designated for supply duty: 
retention on active list; retirement. 

“6376. Regular Navy, line captains not re- 
stricted in performance of duty; 
Regular Marine Corps, colonels not 
restricted in performance of duty: 
retirement for length of service. 

“6377. Regular Navy, line captains restricted 
in performance of duty, staff corps 
captains, and Nurse Corps com- 
manders; Regular Marine Corps, 
colonels designated for supply 
duty: retirement for length of serv- 
ice or for age. 
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“6378. Regular Navy, line captains restricted 
in performance of duty, staff corps 
captains, and Nurse Corps com- 
manders; Regular Marine Corps col- 
onels designated for supply duty: 
continuation on active list; retire- 
ment.” 

and inserting the following items in place 

thereof: 

“6374. Regular Marine Corps; brigadier gen- 
erals: retirement for failures of 
selection for promotion. 

“6376. Regular Navy, line captains not re- 
stricted in performance of duty; 
Regular Marine Corps, colonels: re- 
tirement for length of service. 

“6377. Regular Navy, line captains restricted 
in performance of duty, staff corps 
captains, and Nurse Corps com- 
manders: retirement for length of 
service or for age. 

“6378. Regular Navy, line captains restricted 
in performance of duty, staff corps 
captains, and Nurse Corps com- 
manders: continuation on active 
list; retirement.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 5, strike out lines 1 through 7 
inclusive, and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(7) Section 5448 is amended— 

“(A) by striking out the words ‘, excluding 
officers carried as additional numbers in 
grade,’ wherever they occur in subsection (a), 
(b), and (c); and 

“(B) by substituting the number ‘36’ for 
the number ‘32’ in the last sentence of sub- 
section (a); and 

“(C) by striking out subsections (f) and 
(g) and redesignating subsections (h) and 
(i) as subsections ‘(f)’ and ‘(g).’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





RETIRED PAY FOR ENLISTED 
MEMBERS 


The Clerk. called the bill (H.R. 4330) 
to provide uniform computation of re- 
tired pay for enlisted members retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, under section 4 of 
the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 
Stat. 995). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That mem- 
bers retired prior to June 1, 1958, pursuant 
to section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945, as amended by sec- 
tion 6(a) of the Act of August 10, 1946 (60 
Stat. 995), are authorized to include active 
service performed to the date of retirement 
as creditable service in the computation of 
basic pay upon which retired pay is based. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





CONTINGENCY OPTION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 6668) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
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with respect to annuities based on re- 
tired or retainer pay, and for other pur- 


poses. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
73 of title 10, United States Code, entitled 
“Annuities Based on Retired or Retainer 
Pay” may be cited as the “Retired Service- 
man’s Family Protection Act”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1431 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 1431. Election of annuity: members of 
armed forces 

“(a) This section applies to all members of 
the armed forces except— 

“(1) members whose names are on a re- 
tired list other than a list maintained un- 
der section 1376(a) of this title; 

“(2) cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, the United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, or the Coast Guard Academy; and 

“(3) midshipmen. 

“(b) To provide an annuity under sec- 
tion 1434 of this title, a person covered by 
subsection (a) may elect to receive a re- 
duced amount of the retired or retainer pay 
to which he may become entitled as a result 
of service in his armed force. Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, unless it 
is made before he completes 18 years of serv- 
ice for which he is entitled to credit in the 
computation of his basic pay, the election 
must be made at least three years before he 
is retired or granted retired or retainer pay. 
However, if, because of military operations, 
& member is assigned to an isolated station 
or is missing, interned in a neutral country, 
captured by a hostile force, or beleaguered 
or besieged, and for that reason is unable 
to make an election before completing 18 
years of that service, he may make the elec- 
tion, to become effective immediately, with- 
in one year after he Ceases to be assigned to 
that station or returns to the jurisdiction 
of his armed force, as the case may be. A 
member to whom retired pay or retainer pay 
is granted retroactively, and who is other- 
wise eligible to make an election, may make 
the election within 90 days after receiving 
notice that such pay has been granted to 
him. 

“(c) An election may be changed or re- 
voked by the elector before he retires or 
becomes entitled to retired or retainer pay. 
However, unless made on the basis of re- 
stored mental competency under section 1433 
of this title, the change or revocation is not 
effective if the member is retired or becomes 
entitled to retired or retainer pay within 
three years after making the change or 
revocation. 

“(d) If an election made under this sec- 
tion is found to be void for any reason 
except fraud or willful intent of the member 
making the election, he may make a cor- 
rected election at any time within 90 days 
after he is notified in writing that the elec- 
tion is void. A corrected election made 
under this subsection is effective as of the 
date of the voided election it replaces.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1434 of title 10, United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: “(b) A person may elect to pro- 
vide both the annuity provided in clause 
(1) of subsection (a) and that provided in 
clause (2) of subsection (a), but he may 
elect only 25 or 12% percent of his reduced 
retired or retainer pay for each annuity. 
The reduction in his retired or retainer pay 
on account of each annuity, and the amount 
of each annuity, shall.be determined in the 
same manner that it would be determined 
if the other annuity had not been elected.”; 
and 
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(2) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“(d) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444(a) of this title, a person may, 
before or after becoming entitled to retired 
or retainer pay, provide for allocating, dur- 
ing the period of the surviving spouse’s 
eligibility, a part of the annuity under sub- 
section (a) (3) for payment to those of his 
surviving children who are not children of 
that spouse.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1436 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following at the end 
of the catchline: “; withdrawal for severe 
financial hardship”; 

(2) by inserting the designation “(a)” 
before the words “The reduction” at the be- 
ginning; and 

(3) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444 (a) of this title, the Secretary 
concerned may, whenever he considers it 
necessary because of the member’s severe 
financial hardship, allow him to withdraw 
from participation in an annuity program 
under this chapter, when requiring the 
member to continue to participate in the 
program would violate equity and good 
conscience. The absence of an eligible bene- 
ficiary shall not of itself be a basis for such 
action. However, no deductions from his re- 
tired or retainer pay may be refunded to 
him under this subsection.” 

Sec. 5. Section 1444(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sentences at the end thereof: 
“In addition to a report on the administra- 
tion of this chapter, the report shall also 
contain a detailed account, including an 
actuarial analysis, of those cases in which 
relief is granted under sections 1436(b) and 
1552 of this title, or any other statutory or 
administrative procedure. This subsection 
does not apply to actions taken under sec- 
tion 1445 of this title.” 

Sec. 6. Chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new sections 
at the end thereof: 


“§ 1445. Correction of administrative defi- 
ciencies 

“Whenever he considers it necessary, the 
Secretary concerned may, under regulations 
prescribed under section 1444(a) of this title, 
correct any election, or any change or revo- 
cation of an election, under this chapter 
when he considers it necessary to correct an 
administrative error. Except when procured 
by fraud, a correction under this section is 
final and conclusive on all officers of the 
United States. 


“§ 1446. Restriction on participation 

“(a) Notwithstanding section 1441 of this 
title, if a person— 

“(1) has made an election under 
chapter; 

“(2) is retired for physical disability be- 
fore he completes 18 years of service for 
which he is entitled to credit in the compu- 
tation of his basic pay; 
and thereafter dies, his beneficiaries are not 
entitled to the annuities provided under this 
chapter until they give proof to the depart- 
ment concerned that they are not eligible for 
benefits under chapter 11 or 13 of title 38. 
If the beneficiaries are not eligible for bene- 
fits under chapter 11 or 13 of title 38, the an- 
nuity shall begin on the first day of the 
month in which the death occurs. 

“(b) Whenever the beneficiaries on whose 
behalf the election was made are restricted, 
under subsection (a), from participating in 
the annuities provided under this chapter, 
the amount withheld from the elector’s re- 
tired or retainer pay as a result of an elec- 
tion under this chapter shall be refunded to 
the beneficiaries, less the value of any an- 
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nuities to be paid under this chapter, and in 
either case without interest.”; and 

(2) by striking out the following item in 
the analysis: 

“14386. Computation of reduction in retired 
pay.” 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 

1436. Computation of reduction in retired 
pay; withdrawal for severe financial 
hardship.”; and 

(3) by adding the following new items at 
the end of the analysis: 

“1445. Correction of administrative deficien- 
cies. 


1446. Restriction on participation.” 

Sec. 7. Any person who, before the date of 
enactment of this Act, has filed a change or 
revocation, subject to section 1481(c) of 
title 10, United States Code, of an election 
made under section 1431(b) of that title, 
which change or revocation would be ineffec- 
tive if he were to retire upon the date of 
enactment of this Act, shall have that change 
or revocation become effective on that date, 
or three years after the date upon which it 
was filed, whichever is later. 

Sec. 8. Any person who— 

(1) made an election before the date of 
this Act which would be effective if he re- 
tired on the day before such date; and 

(2) hereafter retires for physical disability 
before completing 18 years of service for 
which he is entitled to credit in the com- 
putation of his basic pay— 
shall be considered as having applicable to 
him all of the provisions of chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, existing on the 
date preceding the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that any revocation or change 
of an election is not effective until three 
years after the date of filing such revocation 
or change, or the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





REPEALING SECTION REQUIRING 
BONDING OF OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2554) 
to repeal section 14(c) of title 6 of the 
United States Code requiring an annual 
report by the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the bonding of officers 
and employces of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
14(c) of title 6 of the United States Code 
(which requires the submission to the Con- 
gress by the Secretary of the Treasury of an 
annual report with respect to the bonding 
of officers and employees of the Federal 
Government) is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





SCOTTS BLUFF NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, NEBR. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5760) 
to revise the boundaries of the Scotts 
Bluff National Monument, Nebr., and 
for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve the scenic and historic 
integrity of Scotts Bluff and adjacent fea- 
tures, the Secretary of the Interior may 
revise the boundaries of the Scotts Bluff 
National Monument so as to exclude from it 
certain private and Federal lands and sub- 
stitute other private lands more essential to 
the purposes of the monument: Provided, 
That the revised boundaries shall encom- 
pass an area which is about three hundred 
and fifty acres less than the acreage of the 
monument as of the date of this Act. Notice 
of the designation of the revised bound- 
aries pursuant to this section shall be given 
by publication in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary, in furtherance of 
the purposes of this Act, may procure, in 
such manner as he may deem to be in the 
public interest, lands and interests in lands 
within the revised boundaries designated 
pursuant to section 1 of this Act. To avoid 
the undesirable severance of parcels in pri- 
vate ownership which extend beyond the 
revised boundaries, the Secretary may, in his 
discretion and with the consent of the 
owners, acquire lands or interests in lands 
that are in private ownership but which 
lie outside the revised boundary. Property 
so acquired outside the revised boundary 
and federally owned lands excluded from 
the monument pursuant to section 1 of 
this Act may be exchanged by the Secretary 
of the Interior for any land of approximately 
equal value within the revised boundaries. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as repealing or limiting the existing jurisdic- 
tion, power, or authority of the Secretary 
prescribed b. the public land laws. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 20, strike out all of section 3 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, but not more than 
$15,000, as may be necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of lands newly included within the 
boundaries of the monument as revised pur- 
suant to this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TO INCLUDE TWO MONUMENTS IN 
THE NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6346) 
to include Ackia Battleground National 
Monument, Miss., and Meriwether Lewis 
National Monument, Tenn., in the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, and to provide 
appropriate designations for them, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, to fa- 
cilitate the administration of two areas of the 
national park system, known as Ackia Battle- 
ground National Monument, Mississippi, and 
Meriwether Lewis National Monument, Ten- 
nessee, those aresms are included in the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, which they adjoin; 
and they shall be administered as a part of 
the parkway. In order to provide continued 
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recognition of the significance of these por- 
tions of the parkway, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall provide them with appropriate 
designations in accordance with the his- 
torical events which occurred on them. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





CEDAR BREAKS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6422) 
to add Federally owned lands to, and 
exclude Federally owned lands from, the 
Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Utah, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to further the administration, en- 
hance the setting, and promote the public 
appreciation and enjoyment of the Cedar 
Breaks National Monument, in the State of 
Utah, the lands in the State of Utah, par- 
ticularly described as follows, to-wit: west 
half northwest quarter northeast quarter, 
west half southwest quarter, northeast 
quarter, west half northwest quarter south- 
east quarter, northwest quarter southwest 
quarter southeast quarter, all situated in 
section 36, township 36 south, range 9 west, 
Salt Lake meridian, northeast quarter lot 8, 
section 36, township 36 south, range 9 west, 
Salt Lake meridian, west half northeast 
quarter northwest quarter, and northwest 
quarter southeast quarter northwest quar- 
ter, both situated in section 12, township 37 
south, range 9 west, Salt Lake meridian, 
consisting of 111.4 acres, more or less, are 
excluded from Dixie National Forest and 
added to the monument. 

Sec. 2. The lands in the State of Utah 
particularly described as follows, to-wit: 
south half southeast quarter, section 15, 
township 36 south, range 9 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, north half lot 2, and south half 
lot 4, both in section 22, township 36 south, 
range 9 west, Salt Lake meridian, consist- 
ing of 129 acres, more or less, are excluded 
from the monument and added to Dixie Na- 
tional Forest. 

Sec. 3. Lands added to the Cedar Breaks 
National Monument pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be administered in 
accordance with the Act of August 25, 1916, 
chapter 408 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), 
as amended and supplemented, and shall be 
subject to all laws and regulations appli- 
cable to the monument. The lands added 
to the Dixie National Forest shall be sub- 
ject to all laws and regulations applicable 
to the national forest. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “quar- 
ter, northeast” and insert in lieu thereof 
“quarter northeast”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TUPELO NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD 
SITE, MISSISSIPPI 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6519) 

to provide additional lands for the Tu- 

pelo National Battlefield site, Missis- 
sippi, and for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, to fur- 
ther the purposes of the Act of February 21, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1254), the Secretary of the 
Interior may acquire by donation or with 
donated funds not to exceed one-half acre 
of land and interests in land for addition 
to the adjoining Tupelo National Battlefield 
site. 

Sec. 2. The Tupelo National Battlefield site 
is hereby redesignated the Tupelo National 
Battlefield which shall continue to be ad- 
ministered pursuant to the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and sup- 
plemented, entitled “An Act to establish a 
National Park Service, and for other pur- 


poses.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DUPLICATES OF ROBERT FROST 
MEDALS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 712) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to coin and sell duplicates in bronze of 
a gold medal presented to Robert Frost 
by the President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to present a gold medal 
to Robert Frost, a New England poet”, ap- 
proved September 13, 1960 (74 Stat. 883), 
is amended (1) by inserting “(a)’’ imme- 
diately after the word “That”, and (2) by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
(b) to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal to 
be coined and sold, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, at a price sufficient to 
cover the cost thereof (including labor), 
and the appropriations used for carrying out 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
reimbursed out of the proceeds of such sale.” 


The bill was ordered read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. THOMAS ANTHONY DOOLEY III, 
MEDAL 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 306) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award post- 
humously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in recognition 
of the gallant and unselfish public service 
rendered by Doctor Thomas Anthony Dooley 
III in serving the medical needs of the people 
of Laos living in the remote areas of the 
Laotian jungles, and of peoples in other 
newly developing countries, the President 
of the United States is authorized to award 
posthumously to Doctor Thomas Anthony 
Dooley III, in the name of Congress, an ap- 
propriate gold medal. For such purpose, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to cause to be struck a gold medal 
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with suitable emblems, devices, and inscrip- 
tions to be determined by the Secretary. 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $2,500 for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause duplicates in bronze of such 
medal to be coined and sold, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, at a price 
sufficient to cover the cost thereof (includ- 
ing labor), and the appropriations used for 
carrying out the provisions of this section 
shall be reimbursed out of the proceeds of 
such sale. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 306, to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a medal to 
Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley ITI, in rec- 
ognition of his gallant and unselfish 
public service in providing medical care 
for the underprivileged pecples of the 
world, particularly the people of Laos 
living in the remote areas of the Lao 
jungles. 

I am sure all Members of the House 
are thoroughly familiar with the tre- 
mendous and unselfish accomplishments 
of Dr. Dooley before he passed away as a 
cancer victim on January 18, 1961, 1 
day after his 34th birthday. In his short 
lifespan, Dr. Dooley worked tirelessly 
and with true Christian zeal to halt or 
cure preventable disease among peoples 
of southeast Asia who previously had 
scant hope of any medical care in their 
lifetime. 

Dr. Dooley’s initial interest in these 
peoples in relatively unknown and hith- 
erto untouched areas of the world began 
when, as a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy 
Medical Corps, he administered to the 
refugees seeking freedom and asylum 
from the Communists of North Vietnam. 
In 1956 he obtained permission from the 
new Government of Laos to establish a 
small village hospital in Nam Tha, 5 miles 
from the border of Communist-held 
China, to assist the underprivileged of 
the area. In late 1957, Dr. Dooley and 
Dr. Peter D. Comanduras, a Washington 
specialist and medical professor, began 
their plans for the establishment of 
Medico—Medical International Coopera- 
tion Organization. This voluntary, non- 
political, nonsectarian organization was 
at first under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee but in late 
1959 became a separate entity, incorpo- 
rated as Medical, Inc. 

DR. DOOLEY’S LAOS HUMANITY CONTRASTED TO 
COMMUNIST INHUMANITY 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Dooley returned to 
Laos in 1959 and established another 
hospital in the remote village of Muong 
Sing and the first under Medico auspices. 
By the end of 1960, Medico had 17 proj- 
ects in operation in 12 countries, includ- 
ing 7 hospitals in Laos, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, and Malaya. Dr. Dooley played an 
important role in getting all of them 
started. The cancer condition that 
claimed Dr. Dooley’s life earlier this year 
resulted from an injury he received while 
serving his medical mission in Laos. It 
is very sad to note that the very people 
Dr. Dooley worked and gave his life for 
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in the cause of humanity are now being 
slaughtered and trampled over by the in- 
human brutality and infiltrating tactics 
of Communist rebels. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this House 
passes this resolution overwhelmingly as 
a tribute to Dr. Dooley’s humanity, and 
let the world know what the Dr. Dooleys 
have done and are doing for underprivi- 
leged peoples in contrast to what the 
Communists are doing today. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to support House Joint Resolution 
306, a bill which calls upon the Nation 
to award, posthumously, to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III, a token of the af- 
fection, the esteem, and the admiration 
which his fellow citizens hold for him. 
Last session when I introduced H.R. 
9404 and at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, when I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion similar to that being considered, to 
make an award to Dr. Dooley, a number 
of people asked me just why I wanted 
to see this man singled out among the 
other brave and dedicated people who 
are serving humanity in faraway places. 
Frankly, I found it a little difficult to 
enunciate my precise sentiments. I have 
been trying, in the months since, to put 
into words just why I felt this gallant 
doctor should be an object of special con- 
sideration. 

The reasons for my admiration for 
Dr. Dooley—for the Nation’s admiration 
and respect for him—are manifold. 

First, it is customary and proper for 
a grateful country to decorate those men 
who have, at the risk of their lives and 
safety, gone forth to do battle against 
our enemies. We most often give medals 
to men who do this in the uniform of 
their country. Dr. Dooley wore that 
uniform with distinction, when he 
served as medical officer during the 
evacuation of the thousands of freedom- 
loving Vietnamese who fled south after 
the partition of that unhappy country. 
I suspect most of the Members of this 
House have read with incredulous won- 
der of the harrowing experiencies which 
that young man underwent during that 
evacuation. This, in itself, would be 
ample excuse for some token of his coun- 
try’s esteem. In helping give to thou- 
sands of Vietnamese relief from pain 
and sickness—in helping men, women, 
and children to escape from the en- 
croachments of the unfree world, Dr. 
Dooley adequately and more than ade- 
quately performed his duty to his coun- 
try, and to mankind. 

But for this young man it was not 
enough to put in his years in the Navy, 
do his work creditably and courageously, 
and retire to a civilian life in which, 
judging by the prophecies of his medical 
professors, he could have had a remu- 
nerative and not particularly wearing 
medical practice as a “society doctor.” 
Tom Dooley was not content to count his 
years in the Navy as the payoff to his 
country and to the spark of love of hu- 
manity which illumined him so bril- 
liantly. Like most other great men, Tom 
Dooley was a little unreasonable, a little 
impractical, somewhat unused to bal- 
ancing credits against debts and closing 
the books as soon as possible. Tom 
Dooley had to go back, because he had 
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looked upon the naked face of pain and 
disease and found it unbearable. He 
was not content with returning to the 
United States and telling people about 
what he had seen, hoping to inspire 
other young men to go forth and emu- 
late what he had done. Instead he had 
to go himself. He had to throw his own 
not-very-sturdy body and his steel- 
tough soul into the fight against man- 
kind’s oldest and most implacable 
enemy—disease. Tom Dooley had to go 
back to the steaming and disease-rid- 
den jungles of southeast Asia, to the 
border settlement of Nam Tha. Why? 
He had to do it, I think, for the same 
reason mountain climbers have to climb 
mountains—for the same reasons coun- 
try doctors have to answer 2 am. 
calls at homes where they know they 
won’t get paid—for the same reason 
saints have to march singing into the 
arenas and the concentration camps, 
Tom Dooley had to do what he did be- 
cause he believed in the highest of re- 
ligious dictates—‘“‘That Ye Love One An- 
other.” To Tom Dooley this was not a 
once-a-week text, to be trotted out on 
Sunday, admired, and put back in its 
case until next Sunday... It is a com- 
mandment—a requirement—a price we 
must pay, in a way, for being human 
beings. Tom Dooley, like a few other 
outstanding human beings in every 
country and every age, did not begrudge 
that price, or try to keep his bill low, or 
to pay it in easy installments. 

So, for his devotion to his duty—to a 
higher and more difficult duty than sim- 
ply serving his Nation in its uniform, 
Tom Dooley deserves our respect and our 
appreciation. 

But mere devotion to duty is not 
enough, I suspect, to merit the medal 
which we are about to give to Dr. 
Dooley. What else was there in this 
man’s life and work that merits such an 
accolade? 

Tom Dooley was a dedicated fighter 
against disease and against pain. In 
his own books, he quoted the great Al- 
bert Schweitzer to the effect that there 
is a worldwide brotherhood of those who 
have known pain—that there is an 
empathy possible among those whose 
lives and health have been threatened. 
Tom Dooley belonged to this brother- 
hood—to this international conspiracy 
against death. In the course of his own 
selfless work, Tom Dooley incurred a 
dangerous cancer. He returned to the 
United States to have it removed, and 
then, without knowing whether he had 
five decades or 5 months to live, he 
returned to Laos, to give whatever time 
his Maker had allotted to him, to the 
continuing fight. At the risk of his life, 
in sublimed disregard for his own pain 
and his own welfare, Tom Dooley re- 
turned to the task which his own com- 
pulsions drove him to. We all know the 
story—and the ending. Here, indeed, 
was devotion to duty, above and beyond 
the call of duty, at the risk of life and 
limb. 

But what, Mr. Speaker, does this all 
add up to? Does the fact that a human 
being may be dying of cancer earn for 
him anything beyond the sympathy of us 
all? Does the simple fact of physical 
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courage entitle a man to special recog- 
nition by the Congress? Perhaps not. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is more mean- 
ing than this to Tom Dooley. 

In going into Laos, this dedicated 
physician was not acting as a symbol of 
American foreign policy. He didn’t go 
to Laos to convert the heathen, or to 
make good little pro-Americans out of 
them. Tom Dooley went back to Laos, 
up to the border village of Nam Tha, a 
few miles from Communist China, in 
country where few white men had ever 
gone, and fewer still were wanted, to 
heal the sick. He went there, not as one 
American spreading a newfangled kind 
of foreign aid, but as a man seeking to 
serve his brothers in God’s family. Tom 
Dooley’s medicine has been criticized as 
19th century medicine. It has been de- 
fended, on that very basis, as a vast im- 
provement over the 14th century medi- 
cine available, and as the kind of thing 
the people of the area could most effec- 
tively utilize and continue when Dooley 
was gone. 

In doing this, Tom Dooley has done 
something for us all. He has, no doubt, 
made friends for America in Laos. That 
is very desirable, and very laudable. But 
he has done more—and for his fellow 
Americans. He has shown them a vision 
of the kind of faith that moves moun- 
tains and conquers worlds. He has 
shown us a better way to win men’s 
hearts than by giving them bombs and 
bullets to shoot at our enemies. He 
has shown us a new glimpse into an old 
reality—into the kind of power that 
brotherhood can have. 

But let me say it in Tom Dooley’s 
own words: 

Let us stop all this blather and bleat about 
the beatitudes of democracy. Let us get out 
and show, with simple spontaneity and love, 
our ability to work at the level of the people 
we aim to aid. Let us stop proclaiming 
ourselves as the world standard. Democracy, 
as championed by the United States, does 
not translate well into Lao. Not yet. We 
evolved it from 1776 to 1958. Let us be pa- 
tient with the Asian. The Lao need only 
time, education, and stimulation. 

I believe that we would gain more for 
our own country (and this is certainly part 
of the incentive behind our foreign aid) if we 
emphasized the connections that exist be- 
tween peoples. Let us show that we believe 
these connections to be greater than the dif- 
ferences. The cables binding humanity 
around the world are stronger than national 
rivalries. Let us reaffirm, and then live, our 
belief in the family of man, Let us prove 
again that America understands that “God 
hath made of one blood all men for to 
dwell upon the earth.” 


For his personal courage, for his de- 
votion to his duty, for the gift, not 
the loss of his life, for the lesson in the 
stimulation of humility and the power 
of love that he has given to all the world, 
but mostly to us, Tom Dooley deserves 
the gratitude of our Nation. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF NAVAL 
AVIATION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 398) authorizing the manu- 
facture and presentation of a galvano in 
commemoration of the golden anniver- 
Sary of naval aviation. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution as follows: 


Whereas the city of Pensacola proposes to 
celebrate with appropriate ceremonies the 
fiftieth anniversary of naval aviation during 
the period June 6 through June 11, 1961; 
and 


Whereas, while there was limited naval 
aviation activity prior to the establishment 
of a school for training of naval aviators 
at Pensacola, the Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, is regarded as the first home for naval 
aviators; and 

Whereas the training programs of the 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, have signifi- 
cantly contributed to the defense of the 
United States and through its training pro- 
grams for friendly governments, has con- 
tributed to the defense of the free world; 
and 

Whereas all naval aviators who have 
trained at Pensacola are being extended an 
invitation to attend their class reunion and 
participate in the gala and significant events 
associated with this outstanding occasion; 
and 

Whereas naval dignitaries not only from 
the United States, but from the Govern- 
ments of Canada and Great Britain, have 
been invited to send representatives; and 

Whereas this fiftieth anniversary of naval 
aviation has great national and interna- 
tional significance in that military training 
of great historical importance has been car- 
ried on for fifty years; and 

Whereas a celebration of the character 
planned wili contribute greatly to the edu- 
cational and cultural welfare and to the de- 
fense of the people of the United States by 
highlighting the great traditions of naval 
aviation which have been handed down 
through the years and which must be kept 
intact in toaay’s troubled world; and 

Whereas appropriate recognition is taken 
of the contributions, the interest, and the 
warm friendship shown by the people of 
Pensacola and Escambia County for naval 
personnel and/or naval aviation through 
these fifty years; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United 
States recognizes the tremendous significance 
of fifty years of devoted labor and sacrifice 
that has gone into the compiling of this 
record which has been established by naval 
aviation and by the Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola, Florida: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to design and 
manufacture and to accept payment therefor 
from private sources, a galvano of appropri- 
ate design commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of naval aviation. The payment of 
such cost, if any, to the Government shall 
be reimbursed to the appropriation of the 
Bureau of the Mint, by the Fiesta of Five 
Flags and Naval Aviators Homecoming Cele- 
bration, 330 Brent Building, Pensacola, 
Florida. 

The Secretary of the Treausry is author- 
ized to present such galvano to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in connection with this 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
naval aviation at Pensacola, Florida. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ANNUITIES FROM CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT FUND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5432) 
to make permanent certain increases in 
annuities payable from. the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide in- 
creases in certain annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund, 
and for other p PY June 25, 
1958 (72 Stat. 219; Public Law 85-465), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the annuities and increases in 
annuities provided by the preceding sections 
of this Act, shall be paid from the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and all 
subcommittees thereof be permitted to 
sit during general debate this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





TEMPORARY REDUCTION IN DUTY- 
FREE ALLOWANCE FOR RETURN- 
ING RESIDENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6611) to amend paragraph 1798(c) (2) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 to reduce tem- 
porarily the exemption from duty en- 
joyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph 1798(c) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (19 U.S.C., sec. 1201, par. 1798 
(c)(2)), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$200, if such person” 
in subdivision (A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100 if such person arrives before 
July 1, 1963 (or $200 if such person arrives 
on or after July 1, 1963), and he either”, and 

(2) by striking out “$300 in addition, if 
such pe ” in subdivision (B) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$300 in addition, if such 
person arrives on or after July 1, 1963, and 
he”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to persons ar- 
riving in the United States on or after the 
30th day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 2. In applying paragraph 1798(c) (2) 
(A) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to 
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articles acquired in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States by any person: 

(1) who arrives in the United States (as 
defined in section 401(k) of such Act) during 
the period beginning on the 30th day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
ending on June 30, 1963, and 

(2) who has remained outside the United 
States (as so defined) for less than 48 hours, 
the 48-hour ment in such paragraph 
1798(c) (2) (A) shall be treated as satisfied. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 6611 provides a temporary reduc- 
tion from $500 to $100 in the amount of 
purchases abroad that a returning resi- 
dent of the United States may bring into 
this country free of duty. The bill was 
introduced by me following the recom- 
mendation of the President contained in 
a letter to the Speaker dated February 
24, 1961, wherein the President asked 
that such action be taken as a part of 
his overall program to counter our pres- 
ent unfavorable balance-of-payments 
position. 

The Members will recall that we 
passed earlier another proposal that was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means on this same subject matter, our 
balance-of-payments position. 

Since 1799 it has been customary for 
the United States to permit free entry 
into the United States of what we refer 
to commonly as personal effects. In 
1897, however, the Congress deemed it 
advisable to place some limit upon the 
amount of personal purchases that could 
be brought back to the United States by 
an American returning from some visit 
abroad. So a limit of $100 was placed 
on duty-free items a tourist could bring 
back. That remained the law until 
1948. In 1948 the Congress raised this 
$100 exemption of goods that could be 
brought back by the returning tourist 
free of duty to $400. Following that the 
Congress, in 1949, took another look at 
the situation and raised the $400 exemp- 
tion to $500. 

Under existing law, a returning US. 
resident is allowed the following per- 
sonal exemptions from duty on articles 
he has purchased abroad: 

1. If the returning resident remains out- 
side the territorial limits of the United 
States for at least 48 hours, he may claim an 
exemption from duty for $200 worth of ar- 
ticles acquired abroad. If, however, he re- 
turns through a port of entry on the Mexi- 
can border, he need only have been absent 
from the United States for such time (not to 
exceed 24 hours) as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has by regulation provided with 
respect to such port. At present, these regu- 
lations require an absence of at least 24 
hours (the maximum requirement permitted 
under the law) in the case of residents re- 
turning through one of the southern Cali- 
fornia ports below Los Angeles. In the case 
of other ports along the United States- 
Mexican border, there is no period of ab- 
sence provided for. This $200 exemption 
— duty may be claimed once every 30 

ieinatnteteeiingrpabtennembinn ot 
side the territorial limits of the United 
States for 12 or more days, he may claim an 
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additional exemption from duty for $300 
worth of articles acquired abroad. This ad- 
ditional exemption, which may be claimed 
together with the basic exemption described 
above, can be utilized only once in every 6- 
month period. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill before us differs 
slightly from the President’s recommen- 
dation in that it provides for a tem- 
porary 2-year reduction rather than a 
4-year reduction, which he suggested 
initially. This provision would remain in 
effect until the close of June 30, 1963, 
when the Congress could have another 
look to see whether or not this lower 
duty-free exemption should be permitted 
to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a second provi- 
sion in the bill which was not recom- 
mended in the President’s message, but 
which was agreed to in committee. It 
deals with the waiver of the 48-hour re- 
quirement with respect to tourist pur- 
chases in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some who have 
raised some question about this proposi- 
tion on the ground that it is a step back- 
ward; that it should not be taken. Mr. 
Speaker, it should be borne in mind that 
the action by the Congress in 1948, and 
the second action in 1949, raising this 
ceiling to $500, was taken at a time when 
it was desirable for us to promote the 
expenditure abroad of dollars by tourists 
going to Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, maybe this does not have 
as much effect on balance of payments 
as some other actions that could be sug- 
gested or recommended. It is thought 
that, perhaps, this will have an effect to 
the extent of maybe $150 million and, 
perhaps, produce some additional rev- 
enues of $5 million or $10 million in pay- 
ment of duties. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
main purpose that the Congress had in 
mind, in my opinion, in increasing this 
limitation from $100 to $400, and then 
later to $500, has been attained, and it 
is not necessary any longer for us to 
permit this type of exemption from duty 
on the part of American citizens who 
travel abroad for that basic reason. I 
see no reason why we should deal more 
liberally in this area than any other 
country in the world deals today when 
we have a balance-of-payments problem 
of our own. No other tourist-conscious 
country permits its people to return 
home from a visit and bring with them 
as much as would be provided even under 
the program set forth in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, some have also raised a 
question as to whether or not some coun- 
tries may retaliate should this proposal 
be adopted. I would like to include at 
this point a letter I received from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Hays on this 
point: 

Hon. Wiisvr D. MIL1s, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MILLs: It may be of value 
to you and your committee to know that the 
State Department has reviewed the situa- 
tion and attitudes of the various countries 
likely to be most affected by the action pro- 
posed in H.R. 5191 to reduce the duty-free 
entry privilege for certain American tourists 
abroad from a maximum of $500 to a maxi- 
mum of $100. In view of the fact that in 
nearly all cases the new US. regula- 
tions would be more favorable than those 
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now applied by other countries to their own 
tourists visiting the United States, and tak- 
ing account of the reactions which have been 
received thus far to the US. pro- 
posal, the Department of State does not an- 
ticipate any other government will institute 
retaliatory or punitive action which would 
further restrict the expenditures of their own 
nationals in the United States or their ability 
to bring items purchased in the United States 
back into their own country free of duty. 
Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. You propose to limit what 
the average citizen can buy abroad. 
Are you doing anything about a corpo- 
ration like the Ford Motor Co. sending 
$350 million abroad in one check to buy 
a company over there? 

Mr. MILLS. That is an investment 
over there—yes; we have some recom- 
mendations before the committee at the 
moment that deal with matters in the 
area of tax treatment of these invest- 
ments abroad on which hearings are now 
being conducted. 

Mr. HAYS. Would the gentleman be 
willing to give us any assurance that 
there will be more than hearings on that 
question? 

Mr. MILLS. I am not ever in a posi- 
tion, as my good friend knows, to pre- 
dict what the committee may do, but 
certainly this is a matter that will be 
considered in executive session. 

Mr.HAYS. Yes; and, on the past rec- 
ord, I think I can make a prediction. 

Mr. MILLS. You think we will report 
it out then? 

Mr. HAYS. No; Ido not. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman whether the 
committee gave any consideration to 
exempt Canada from the provisions of 
this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. We have never provided 
in areas of this sort for any distinction 
with respect to tariff duties and appli- 
cation of rates of duty except over the 
years we always had a preferential 
tariff rate of duty for Cuba and the 
Philippines and special treatment for 
products of Communist-dominated coun- 
tries or areas. But, as a general rule, 
we have never differentiated or distin- 
guished between countries in the appli- 
cation of our duties. We follow the 
most-favored-nation policy under which 
we treat all alike. It would be discrimi- 
natory and, I think, contrary to all of 
the basic policy that this country has 
pursued over the years, if we were to 
do so. 

Mr. LAIRD. This exemption was 
really granted for the purpose of in- 
creasing trade and cutting down on aid; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS. We did it as a vehicle to 
try to increase the dollar balances of 
some of these European countries that 
were encouraging American tourism. I 
think it has done a great deal to ac- 
complish that. We are at a point now 
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where we are disturbed by our own im- 
balance in these payments. I think we 
should begin to think in terms of re- 
stricting some of these things since the 
initial basic reason for liberalizing this 
provision has been fruitful. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I notice that you 
estimate the dollar curb will probably 
amount to $150 million approximately. 

Mr. MILLS. That is a Treasury esti- 
mate. They cannot estimate with any 
degree of accuracy in this field. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Exactly how do they 
arrive at their estimate? 

Mr. MILL. We interrogated them in 
the committee. It is their best guess. 
That is about all we can say. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Would Members of 
Congress come under the provisions of 
this law? 

Mr. MILLS. It is my understanding 
that we are subject to the same rules 
that are applicable to any other travel- 
ing American; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Do the customs officials 
actually inspect these MATS planes 
when Members of Congress travel? 

Mr. MILLS. You will have to ask 
somebody who has been abroad under 
those conditions. I myself do not know 
from experience, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is designed to 
cover Members of Congress as well as 
the ordinary citizen? 

Mr. MILLS. Any returning Ameri- 
can citizen is covered. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the 48-hour 
provision? 

Mr. MILLS. The 48-hour provision is 
with respect to how long a person must 
remain out of the United States in order 
to avail himself of this duty-free entry 
of the basic $200 under existing law or 
$100 under the bill we are now consid- 
ering. ‘There are certain exceptions, 
with respect to the Virgin Islands and 
to Mexico, for example. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. What about our neigh- 
bor to the north? Will there be any 
reciprocal action? 

Mr. MILLS. No, we are assured by the 
Department of State that there will not. 
This applies only to American citizens. 
Canada does not extend to her citizens 
any such liberality as we extend to ours, 
even under the terms of this bill. Be- 
sides, this is an action of our own Gov- 
ernment affecting our own citizens. 
Canada would have to legislate with re- 
spect to their own. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Iowa asked whether this 
applied to Members of Congress. Would 
the gentleman tell us whether this would 
apply to officials and employees of the 
United Nations? 
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Mr. MILLS. It applies to American 
tourists coming back from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
how about someone visiting the United 
Nations? 

Mr. MILLS. We always permit them 
to bring their personal effects with them; 
we have always done that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
that would be when they came from out- 
side the country. 

Mr. MILLS. They bring with them 
their personal effects when they repre- 
sent a foreign government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
about when they come from Iowa to the 
United Nations? 

Mr. MILLS. I thought the gentleman 
asked about someone coming in from 
abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. For the information of 
the gentleman from Michigan, they are 
not giving anything away to Iowa at the 
United Nations, as I found out last 
Friday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
Sunday, too. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr, PELLY. Very soon we will have 
before us a bill to encourage tourism. 
What are other nations doing for their 
nationals? 

Mr. MILLS. Other nations do not 
treat their own nationals in this respect 
as liberally as we treat our citizens even 
under the provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dutsxr] to ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, no one 
is more concerned than I _ with 
the balance-of-payments position of 
the United States. I admire the vigor 
with which the present administration 
has approached this very serious matter 
and I am certain that their efforts will 
ultimately be rewarded. In fact, we are 
already noting a reverse in the previous 
gold flow pattern which I am sure every- 
one here is glad to see. 

We are asked to approve H.R. 6611 in 
the interest of contributing toward a 
solution of our balance-of-payments 
problem. I think we should all recog- 
nize that the estimated saving in gold 
outflow of about $150 million will not 
carry us too far along this path. I have 
deep reservations that the pending pro- 
posal will save that much money. But 
that is another matter. 

What concerns me most is that in 
taking this measure, which, as I have 
said, will do little to balance our pay- 
ments position, we will unquestionably 
unbalance the deep friendly ties we 
have painstakingly built up over the 
years with our neighbors to the north 
and south—Canada and Mexico. This 
result is inevitable. And this action will 
be taken at a time when we need these 
ties of friendship more than ever be- 
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fore. We should be striving to solidify 
and strengthen these ties in the interest 
of the long-range challenge now pre- 
sented to nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere by the establishment of a Com~ 
munist regime at our doorstep in Cuba. 
But, I submit, the pending proposal will 
serve to weaken these bonds and might 
prove to be much more disastrous than 
any imbalance in our payments position. 

There is a further point which must 
not be overlooked in the case of our con- 
tiguous neighbors. Over the years, in 
the field of tourist trade, we have con- 
tinuously enjoyed a favorable balance 
with our northern neighbor. In 1959, 
for instance, Canadian tourists spent 
some $100 million more in the United 
States than our citizens spent in Can- 
ada on tourism. The figures for 1960 
are not as yet compiled but it is certain 
that much the same balance in our favor 
persisted. Should the Canadian Gov- 
ernment retaliate, and who would 
blame her, this might very well serve to 
cut down on Canadian tourist purchases 
in the United States and negative this 
attempted move to assist our balance-of- 
payments position. 

While tourist trade with Mexico shows, 
in 1959, a balance in favor of Mexico of 
some $190 million, we cannot overlook 
the effect this measure is certain to have 
on the sizable quantities of money which 
our tourists spend on lodgings and meals 
in the border States. As you know, the 
special absence requirements applicable 
to tourists who would claim present U.S. 
exemptions are waived, in large part, for 
travel to Mexico. The reason for this 
is that the greater number of US. border 
tourists visit Mexico by day and spend 
the evening and night in one of the bor- 
der States. Many hotel and dining 
facilities have been constructed for this 
purpose. If we discourage this tourist 
trade, which we no doubt will if this 
proposal becomes law, then many of these 
border interests will be severely hurt. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, can we ignore the 
fact that on overall trade, we sell about 
twice as much to Mexico as we buy from 
her. In 1960, US. exports were $806.8 
million while our imports from Mexico 
were some $443 million. Here again, any 
retaliation on the part of Mexico could 
serve to cut down the very large favor- 
able balance of trade we now enjoy to 
the ultimate detriment of our balance- 
of-payments position. 

Mr. Speaker, I come from an area of 
New York State which has fostered and 
built up a large part of the world-re- 
nowned friendship between the people of 
the United States and the people of 
Canada. We have played a major role 
in nurturing these ties of amicable and 
peaceful, side-by-side existence with the 
people of the great dominion to the 
north. The people in my district look 
upon our Canadian friends as their 
brothers in democracy. I urge this great 
body not to disturb these links which 
have been forged over the years by 
mutual trust, understanding, and re- 
spect. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islative proposal would have the effect 
of temporarily reducing the present $500 
to $100 duty-free exemption on goods 
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brought into the United States by re- 
turning U.S. residents. The bill would 
also amend present law with respect to 
the Virgin Islands so that the 48-hour 
period of absence from the United States 
required for certain exemptions would 
be waived. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has rec- 
ommended the reduction in the duty- 
free allowance as a measure to correct 
the balance-of-payments problems and 
the gold outflow problem confronting 
our country. Frankly, I am doubtful 
of the efficacy of this recommendation. 
I personally believe that we are going to 
have to look to some of the more basic 
things affecting our balance-of-pay- 
ments posture such as foreign aid and 
off-shore procurement as well as to in- 
sist that foreign countries remove their 
discriminatory trade barriers against 
American-produced goods. However, if 
the President says this is what he needs 
to meet the problems of balance of pay- 
ments and gold outflow, then I am will- 
ing that he should have the changes 
contained in this legislative proposal. 

Therefore, I join in urging my col- 
leagues to vote to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 6611. 

/Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
medial proposal of the President to 
assist in solving the balance-of-payments 
problem by lowering the customs exemp- 
tion from $500 to $100, seems to me an 
overconcentration on trivia. 

There are two distinct factors in- 
volved. One, the small amount of 
money as compared to the sums con- 
tributing to an unfavorable balance. 
Two, a factor which far outweighs this 
particular financial solution—the good 
human relations established abroad. 

In the first sense, let me make some 
reasonable financial comparisons. Our 
imports last year amounted to about $15 
billion. Duty and taxes on this amount 
were approximately $1,500 million. The 
estimated value of articles brought into 
the United States under $500 exemption 
and over $200 in value, was $140 million. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
that about $100 million will be gained 
from lowering the exemption. Com- 
pared to the revenue from imports, this 
amount seems like nickels and dimes. 

But what is even more important than 
this purely monetary consideration, and 
a small amount at that, is the all-im- 
portant fact of human relations. 

Americans traveling abroad, by their 
immediate contacts with the citizenry 
wherever they happen to be, have been 
engaged in a vast person-to-person pro- 
gram of inestimable benefit. Americans, 
by talking to shopkeepers and vendors, 
large and small, buying their wares, have 
created a great amount of good will and 
rapport. 

Everywhere our citizens go, large cities 
or villages, this effective type of public 
relations is established and spread. This 
is an immediate type of contact, more 
intimate in nature, and one which I be- 
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lieve in its effectiveness is far superior 
to the propaganda efforts on an official 
and planned basis. In fact, this type of 
relations supplements and assists our 
official efforts. 

There is no substitute for personal 
contact in the great good it can do. 
Each American citizen who goes abroad 
is described as an “ambassador of good 
will.” If this type of good will costs our 
Nation but $100 million a year, then I 
say it is worth it. To achieve the same 
results as do the American travelers, 
through official means, would cost maybe 
10 times that amount. 

This is why I believe that such a so- 
called saving or remedial measure to help 
solve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, is neither practical nor of any great 
merit when compared to the intangible 
values which I have listed. It smacks of 
that old adage, that you cannot cut off 
your nose to spite your face. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much concerned about this bill, 
H.R. 6611, mainly because I fear the 
damage it might do can far outweigh any 
possible advantages to be gained. I note 
that we shall vote on the bill on Wednes- 
day next. I am glad that we shall have 
this additional time to reflect more deep- 
ly on this subject. Like everyone else, I 
am deeply troubled by our balance-of- 
payments problems. It was in part for 
this reason that I have been working so 
hard on the international travel bill. 
Almost one-third of the current dollar 
gap is attributable to the tourist gap. I 
am sure all of us realize that the way to 
offset this is to encourage spending of 
hard currency in this country by na- 
tionals of other countries. 

What troubles me about this bill—re- 
ducing the duty-free allowance—is that 
the dollar advantage to be gained is so 
little compared to the possible loss of 
good will with other countries. I am also 
concerned that we are acting on the 
basis of insufficient facts. 

On March 9 I wrote the Acting Com- 
missioner of Customs and asked specific 
questions. I wanted advice chiefly as to 
the percentage of Americans who use 
their full $500 allowance, the average 
amount brought in by tourists, the pro- 
jections for differences in these figures 
that would be brought about by the re- 
duction, and advice as to problems re- 
lating to enforcibility. The Commis- 
sioner was not able to answer the first 
three questions. Based, however, on a 
1959 survey, it was stated that 4.5 per- 
cent of returning residents’ declarations 
covered articles valued at more than 
$500. However, declarations may in- 
clude more than one person entitled to 
an exemption. The Commissioner in- 
dicated that the maximum potential re- 
duction in tourist purchases under pro- 
posed legislation would be about $175 
million annually. 

I wonder what the medium would be. 

I also wrote the Secretary of State and 
asked to be advised about the impact of 
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this proposed legislation on foreign pol- 
icy. I specifically asked about press re- 
ports that the Canadian and Mexican 
Governments had protested the proposal. 
Beyond this I was concerned about the 
general impact in other areas as well. 

The reply of the Assistant Secretary, 
the Honorable Brooks Hays, indicated 
that official representations against the 
proposed reduction were received from 
the Netherlands Embassy and from the 
Haitian Embassy. The Canadians ex- 
pressed the hope that nothing would be 
done to further aggravate an unfavor-. 
able balance of trade that Canada has 
with the United States, but apparently 
there was no official protest or requested 
exemption. The Government of Mexico 
did not make an official representation 
either. There was, perhaps pointedly, 
no general comment about the impact of 
the bill. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
inserting in the Recorp at this point the 
full text of my letters to the Secretary of 
State and the Acting Commissioner of 
Customs and their replies to me: 


MarcH 23, 1961. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Recently the Presi- 
dent in a message to the Congress requested 
legislation to reduce the duty-free allowance 
applicable to American tourists returning 
to the United States from $500 to $100. 

For a long time I have been interested in 
Ways and means to promote the flow of tour- 
ist travel in both directions, and I have 
introduced in the Congress legislation to 
establish an Office of Tourism in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, plus basic amendments 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act with 
respect to temporary travel of visitors to and 
in the United States. 

It was reported in the press recently that 
the Canadian and Mexican Governments 
had protested the proposal to reduce the 
duty-free allowance for Americans reenter- 
ing the United States. In view of the fact 
that the proposal undoubtedly has foreign 
policy implications, I should like to have 
your views as to any possible adverse effect 
that the proposed legislation might have 
should it pass the Congress. The President 
stated that the legislation is designed to 
correct in some part the present deficit in 
balance of payments. While the objective 
is undoubtedly commendable, I am con- 
cerned lest possible adverse effects abroad 
might outweigh the potential benefits to this 
country. I would be interested in knowing 
further whether the Department of State 
has made an analysis of the extent to which 
a change in the duty-free allowance would 
reduce the balance-of-payments deficit. 

I am considering also a suggestion that 
rather than lose the negotiating power of 
our present $500 duty-free allowance, we 
might adopt a policy of reciprocity with re- 
spect to the duty-free allowances of other 
countries from which foregin students and 
tourists come to the United States, and also 
with respect to the monetary restrictions of 
those countries. 

In view of the fact that the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is currently con- 
sidering the proposed legislation, I would 
appreciate advice on the foregoing at the 
earliest possible date. The subject is of 
great importance and I should like to have 
all pertinent facts in front of me before ar- 
riving at conclusions on the legislation. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
Joun V. LINDsAY, 
Member of Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN V. LINDSay, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. Linpsay: Thank you for your 
letter of March 23, 1961, concerning the 
proposed reduction in the customs exemp- 
tion for returning U.S. residents. The De- 
partment is happy to provide you with the 
following information on the points you 
raised in your letter. 

The Department has made no analysis of 
the extent to which a change in the duty- 
free allowance would reduce the balance-of- 
payments deficit. However, a Department 
of the Treasury study has indicated that the 
proposed reduction in the allowance would 
reduce the deficit by $140 to $175 million. 

Official representations against the pro- 
posed reduction have been limited to notes 
from the Netherlands Embassy on behalf of 
the Netherlands Antilles and from the Hai- 
tian Embassy. The proposed reduction was 
touched upon at the Joint United States- 
Canadian Trade Committee meeting held in 
Washington, D.C., on March 13 and 14. At 
this meeting attended by Ministers of the 
Canadian Government and Cabinet mem- 
bers of our Government, the Canadian dele- 
gation pointed out that their country had 
an unfavorable balance of trade with the 
United States and that Canadian tourists 
spend $100 million more per year in this 
country than U.S. citizens spend in Canada. 
The Canadians did express the hope that 
nothing would be done further to aggra- 
vate the unfavorable balance, but at no 
time has the Canadian Government for- 
mally requested a specific exemption from 
the proposed reduction. No official repre- 
sentation has been received on this subject 
from the Government of Mexico. 

The Department wishes to call to your 
attention two points which will be of inter- 
est to you in your consideration of a sugges- 
tion that the United States might adopt a 
policy of reciprocity with respect to the duty- 
free allowances of other countries. The first 
point is that the U.S. duty-free allow- 
ance is presently more generous than 
that of most other countries having a similar 
allowance. In December 1960 the Depart- 
ment requested American missions and con- 
sular posts to review local regulations on the 
quantity of goods which may be imported 
duty free by returning residents. The re- 
view showed that the level of the duty-free 
allowance is generally well below that of the 
United States. In reducing its duty-free 
allowance from $500 to $100 the United 
States would be moving closer to the levels 
maintained by other countries permitting a 
similar allowance. 

A second point of still greater importance 
is that a policy of reciprocity would run 
contrary to our traditional policy of most- 
favored-nation treatment as embodied in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
bilateral trade agreements, and treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation. Un- 
der this policy we have since 1923, with few 
exceptions such as our treatment of Philip- 
pine products, unconditionally extended to 
all countries entitled to such treatment the 
benefits accorded to products of any coun- 
try. Action on our part inconsistent with 
this policy, embodied in so many interna- 
tional commitments, could readily consti- 
tute the basis for similar action by other 
countries detrimental to our exports. It 
would appear in our own best interests not 
to encourage other countries by our own 
actions to disregard policies and commit- 
ments which protect and benefit our trade. 

If the Department can be of further serv- 
ice to you, please do not hesitate to call on 
us, 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 
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Marcu 9, 1961. 

Mr. Davin B. STRUBINGER, 

Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STRUBINGER: AS you know, we 
shall soon have in the House for legislative 
action the President’s proposal to reduce 
the duty-free tourist allowance from $500 
to $100. 

I would appreciate having an analysis of 
the impact that this proposed reduction 
would have on the dollar gap. Here are 
some of the questions I have in mind: 

What percentage of Americans use their 
full allowance? What is the average amount 
brought in by tourists? 

What are the projections for differences 
in the above figures that would be brought 
about by a reduction? 

What are your problems relating to en- 
forcibility? 

I should like to have any other thoughts 
you may have on this general subject which 
will be helpful to me as a legislator in mak- 
ing an intelligent decision on this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Member of Congress. 
MarcH 24, 1961. 

Hon. JoHN V. LINDsay, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LinpsAy: I am pleased to supply 
you with background information concern- 
ing the proposed amendment to paragraph 
1798, Tariff Act of 1980, as amended, which 
would reduce returning resident exemptions 
to $100. 

Returning residents entering the United 
States across our Canadian and Mexican 
borders may bring in articles acquired abroad 
valued up to $200 per person on an oral 
declaration. No record is maintained of the 
value of the merchandise brought in under 
such exemptions. 

At our sea and air ports, while a written 
declaration is required of every overseas pas- 
senger, a listing of articles acquired and their 
value is required only when the value ex- 
ceeds $200 per person. No information is 
available concerning the amount or value of 
purchases valued at less than $200 per person. 

The basic exemption of $200 per person is 
available to a returning resident once every 
30 days, provided he has been out of the 
country at least 48 hours. The additional 
exemption of $300 is available to a returning 
resident once every 6 months provided he 
has been out of the country 12 days or more. 

Early in January 1960, we obtained in- 
formation from a number of our principal 
field offices to determine what the impact of 
such legislation would be on the volume of 
tourist purchases abroad. This survey cov- 
ered calendar year 1959. A similar survey 
was recently completed to secure 1960 in- 
formation. As indicated above, the only in- 
formation available covered purchases 
abroad valued at more than $200 per person. 

Projecting these data, we have estimated 
that the total value of returning residents’ 
purchases abroad in 1960 was approximately 
$415 million and that the maximum po- 
tential reduction in tourist purchases under 
the proposed legislation would be about $175 
million annually. These are the only esti- 
mates which we have developed in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation. 

We regret that specific answers to your 
first three questions of March 9, 1961, are 
not available. Our 1959 survey indicated 
that 4.5 percent of the returning residents’ 
declarations covered articles valued at more 
than $500, but a declaration may include 
more than one person entitled to an exemp- 
tion, 

With respect to problems of enforcement, 
we foresee the need for intensifying our ex- 
amination of passengers’ baggage, because 
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many more returning residents will have 
made purchases approaching or exceeding 
their allowable exemptions. There undoubt- 
edly will also be an increased number of at- 
tempts to smuggle merchandise into the 
country, but we believe that entirely ade- 
quate countermeasures can be taken and are 
economically feasible. 

Sincerely yours, 

D. B. STRUBINGER, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 6611. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DvLsxk1) 
there were—yeas 74, nays 6. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Under the agreement 
of last Thursday, further proceedings 
will go over until next Wednesday. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CARIB- 
BEAN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass House 
Joint Resolution 384 providing for ac- 
ceptance by the United States of Amer- 
ica of the Agreement for the Establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Organization 
signed by the Governments of the Re- 
public of France, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States of America. 

The Clerk read House Joint Resolu- 
tion 384 as follows: 


Whereas representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the Republic of France, the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States of America signed at 
Washington on June 21, 1960, the “Agree- 
ment for the Establishment of the Caribbean 
Organization” to replace the agreement 
signed at Washington on October 30, 1946, 
establishing the Caribbean Commission in 
which the Government of the United States 
of America participates by authority of the 
joint resolution of March 4, 1948 (62 Stat. 
65; 22 U.S.C. 280h); and 

Whereas these four Governments have re- 
viewed the work of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, have recognized that the Commission 
has rendered valuable services to the Carib- 
bean area, and have considered statements 
from the local governments calling for a 
review of the Caribbean Commission Agree- 
ment in the light of new constitutional rela- 
tionships; and 

Whereas the purposes and functions of the 
Caribbean Organization are similar to those 
of the Caribbean Commission, that is, to con- 
sult and to advise with respect to social, 
cultural, and economic cooperation in the 
area; and 

Whereas since the establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission significant constitu- 
tional and economic changes have taken place 
in the area, and the Governments of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands have indicated their willingness 
to accept increased responsibility in consult- 
ing and advising with respect to social, cul- 
tural, and economic problems in the area: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized to accept on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America 
the “Agreement for the Establishment of the 
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Caribbean Organization” signed at Washing- 
ton on June 21, 1960, by representatives of 
the Governments of the Republic of France, 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America; 
that the participation of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 
United States in the Caribbean Organization 
is hereby authorized; that the Caribbean 
Organization shall, upon promulgation by 
the President of an Executive order to this 
effect, be entitled to the privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities conferred by the In- 
ternational Organizations Immunities Act 
(59 Stat. 669; 22 U.S.C. 288); and that the 
Secretary of State is hereby authorized to 
appoint or designate a United States observer 
to the Caribbean Organization. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before us 
authorizes the President to accept on be- 
half of the Government of the United 
States the Agreement for the Establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Organization 
which was signed in Washington on June 
21, 1960, by representatives of France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. It also author- 
izes the participation of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands in the Organization, and further 
authorizes the United States to have an 
observer at the meetings. 

Although the United States has always 
had an interest in the Caribbean, it had 
no possessions in that area until it ac- 
quired Puerto Rico as a result of the 
war with Spain and in 1917 purchased 
from Denmark the Virgin Islands. 

The events of World War II brought 
home to us very forcibly the importance 
not only of our own dependencies but 
these of our allies in the Caribbean. Of 
course, we had common problems, the 
human problems, in all of these areas. 
To deal with all of these problems, there 
was established the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission in 1942. When 
the war was over, the French and the 
Netherlands, each of whom had terri- 
torial possessions in the Caribbean, 
joined the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in the establishment of a new inter- 
national body, the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, to deal on a reasonable basis with 
the problems common to all the islands. 

The Caribbean Commission has been 
in operation for about 12 years. It has 
accomplished many important tasks in 
agriculture, housing, public health, edu- 
cation, and tourism. 

Now it is proposed that the Commis- 
sion be terminated and there be estab- 
lished the Caribbean Organization. The 
principal point is that the major powers 
recognize that a great measure of self- 
government has been achieved by the 
territories in the area. We feel that 
these areas should have responsibility 
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commensurate with their larger measure 
of self-government. 

The United States now contributes 
about $140,000 a year to the Caribbean 
Commission. I am very happy to tell 
my distinguished friend from Iowa that 
upon the acceptance of this agreement 
and the establishment of the Carribean 
Organization, the United States will be 
relieved of this contribution. Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will, on en- 
try, contribute to its budget. 

Our committee believes the creation of 
the Caribbean Organization with a mem- 
bership made up of the nonindependent 
countries is a very important move—one 
that is very vital to the United States 
and to the area. It shows to the whole 
world how the United States feels about 
placing people on a self-reliant basis. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Florida 
who is now speaking for sponsoring this 
particular piece of legislation before the 
House. This, of course, is an area in 
which the committee, which I have the 
honor to chairman, is very much in- 
volved. I think the legislation is most 
timely. I support it most heartily, and 
I think it will go a long way in support- 
ing a favorable position which we desire 
in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I have for the past 12 years fol- 
lowed the activities of the Caribbean 
Commission and have been sympathetic 
to its program and appreciative of its 
accomplishments. It is my understand- 
ing that the purposes of the Commission 
will be continued in the new Caribbean 
Organization and for the most part its 
machinery will be retained. 

It is my belief that a Caribbean Or- 
ganization, through broad participation 
by the island areas of the Caribbean, can 
take some giant steps toward bringing 
about economic and social development 
throughout the island area. Of particu- 
lar importance for the future, I believe, 
is the research council, whose members 
will concern themselves with advisory 
matters relating to agriculture, fishing, 
wildlife, forestry, economics, statistics, 
medicine, public health, sanitation, nu- 
trition, social problems, education, and 
the fastest growing industry in the 
Caribbean—tourism. 

I am especially pleased with the roles 
the Virgin Islanders and Puerto Ricans 
will play in the Caribbean Organization 
and the manner in which they have ac- 
cepted increased responsibilities. This 
is one of the ways in which the citizens 
of our own insular areas can gain the 
political maturity which is a necessary 
first step toward greater autonomy. 

It is my understanding that the US. 
Government will make no direct contri- 
bution to the Organization, but that the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico will con- 
tribute $25,200 and $140,000, respectively. 
I believe that these funds will be well 
spent and the benefits derived from our 
participation will be worthwhile. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
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Interior and Insular Affairs for those 
remarks, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, let me see if I have 
it straight and clear that this legislation 
is going to save Us some money; that the 
resolution is not going to cost us any 
money. 

Mr. FASCELL. Let me say that it will 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. Where are they going to 
have the headquarters of this outfit? 

Mr. FASCELL. In Puerto Rico. 

Mr. GROSS. When it comes to estab- 
lishing and maintaining the headquar- 
ters, does the gentleman know of any in- 
ternational organization today that does 
not cost American taxpayers plenty of 
money? 

Mr. FASCELL. The United States 
will not be a member, if we adopt this 
resolution and approve the agreement 
which has heretofore been entered into. 
By this joint resolution we authorize the 
participation of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. They will pay their share 
of the budget out of the funds available 
to them. You can interpret that any 
way you want, but it sounds pretty good 
to me. 

Mr. GROSS. This is most amazing, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thought the gentle- 
man would be interested and pleased. 

Mr. GROSS. Only last Friday I saw 
Mr. Stevenson in the United Nations new 
mission building just completed. He 
was ankle deep in wall-to-wall carpeting, 
with figurative tears running down his 
checks. The U.N. is broke, he said, and 
must have millions of dollars. I never 
saw a man stand any deeper in wall-to- 
wall carpeting, pleading poverty, than 
did Adlai Stevenson last Friday aft- 
ernoon. And, so it is utterly amazing 
that we have a resolution today that 
deals with an international organization 
that is going to save the people of this 
country some money. I hope the gen- 
tleman is right. I fervently hope he is 
right. 

Mr. FASCELL, I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Is it anticipated that in 
this new Nation that has just been es- 
tablished, including Trinidad, will be- 
come a member of it? How is that 
designated: Barbadoes, Trinidad, and 
others. 

Mr. FASCELL. 
is a list. 

Mr. BOW. I could not find it, and 
that is what I was interested in. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, does the gentleman 
have page 13 of the staff memorandum 
before him? 

There are 12. 

Mr. BOW. I was looking at page 14 
“Eligibility for Membership of the 
Organization.” 

Mr. JUDD. There are just four coun- 
tries entering into this agreement: The 
French, the Dutch, the British, and our- 
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selves. Those nonindependent areas 
eligible to join the Caribbean Organiza- 
tion are 12. The Republic of France 
has three departments: French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, and Martinique. The 
Netherlands has two: Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles. The United King- 
dom has five: The Bahamas, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, the British 
Virgin Islands, and the West Indies. 
The West Indies is a group of islands 
which the British have organized into 
a federation, and it comes in as one 
group. 

Mr. BOW. As I understand, Trinidad 
and Barbados and some of the other 
islands are not a part of the British 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. JUDD. They are not; 
right. 

Mr. BOW. Under article 3 on page 
14, how do these new nations come in? 
The gentleman from Puerto Rico indi- 
cates that he might have the answer. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and the other islands that are 
in the chain; from Puerto Rico to Trini- 
dad all come within the West Indies 
Federation. 

Mr. BOW. What about the new 
federation? 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. That is the 
new federation. 

Mr. BOW. Where on page 14 are they 
designated as eligible for membership in 
the organization? 

Mr. JUDD. As the West Indies. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. The West 
Indies. 

Mr. JUDD. The West Indies is the 
federation. 

Mr. BOW. I am glad they are in- 
cluded. We all wish them well, I am 
sure; and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is one 
of the best steps the United States can 
take at this time, not only because of the 
impact in the Caribbean area which, as 
everybody knows, is very troubled just 
now, but because it demonstrates to the 
world that the United States is continu- 
ing its leadership in dealing in the right 
way with its possessions or former semi- 
colonial areas. On the one hand some 
governments and groups are insisting 
that all colonial peoples be given their 
full independence right now even though 
their economy is not viable, even though 
their agriculture, their industry, their 
educational and health measures, their 
communications, and their govern- 
mental machinery are not sufficiently 
developed to enable them to handle their 
affairs successfully. On the other hand 
there are some countries that are not 
willing to take any steps whatsoever in 
the direction of giving greater autonomy 
and self-government, or preparation for 
it, to peoples under their control. 

The procedure followed in this resolu- 
tion is the sensible middle ground. We 
Started out during the war and went 
further in 1948 to pull together these 
semicolonial areas which, in the case of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, are 
possessions of the United States, and in 
the case of the other 10 areas possessions 
of 3 metropolitan powers, Britain, 
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France, and the Netherlands. This joint 
effort has worked very well. But it has 
been the four controlling powers that are 
members of the Caribbean Commission 
and not the areas themselves. While 
they are not fully independent now, they 
manage successfully most of their affairs 
under local self-government. Under this 
resolution the four powers agree to 
establish a successor, the Caribbean 
Organization, which these areas will join 
on their own. It will be they, not we, 
who are members. It will give them 
greater stature. They will operate the 
Organization. Its headquarters will be 
in Puerto Rico. Each of the four metro- 
politan powers will have observers at 
the meetings of the Organization. And 
there is a safeguard, that if at any time 
any one of the four powers thinks some- 
thing is going wrong it has the right 
under the agreement to withdraw after 
1 year’s notice. 

So there is no possible danger in this 
arrangement. It is a real step forward 
for peoples and governments that are 
making a constructive effort to handle 
wisely their economic, social, and cul- 
tural problems and relationships. It will 
enable them to move ahead in develop- 
ing a strength and unity in that part of 
the world which obviously needs such 
strength and unity among the peoples 
themselves. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there should be no 
opposition to this measure. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
|Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to take this time to say that I believe 
this legislation before us today is good 
and I think it should be adopted. There 
is the possibility that we will be saving 
some money. But in addition to that 
it seems to me that this is a great tribute 
to a great people. These are the people 
of Puerto Rico who are fine Americans 
and who are fine citizens of our coun- 
try. Throughout the years that I have 
been a Member of this body, and even 
before that time, I have been close to the 
people of Puerto Rico. I have seen them 
progress under able leadership. It seems 
to me that this is a great answer to the 
world as to our feeling in the United 
States toward areas such as Puerto 
Rico. 

We now see them taking their place as 
full-fledged members of our society, and 
beginning to handle in this Caribbean 
area this very important work. The 
headquarters of this organization instead 
of being in Washington will be in Puerto 
Rico. To me this is a great tribute to 
the people of Puerto Rico and a great 
tribute to our colleague, Dr. FERNds- 
IseERN, who has so well and ably over the 
years represented the people of Puerto 
Rico in this body. 

I just would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to say how I admire him and how 
pleased I am that this step is being 
taken for those fine people of a very 
beautiful island. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Nothing, I think, could 
underline more sharply than our action 
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here the difference between the way the 
United States and the three Western 
European countries are moving in this 
difficult problem, and in contrast, the 
way the Soviet Union moves. This joint 
resolution extends greater authority and 
autonomy to areas not yet fully inde- 
pendent by authorizing their direct par- 
ticipation in the Caribbean Organiza- 
tion, while in Cuba, another island in 
the same part of the world, the people 
are losing their freedom to the cruelest 
colonial power in history, the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. BOW. The Cuban people came 
into the United States at the same time 
and were given independence while 
Puerto Rico has become a Common- 
wealth, but communism has made slaves 
of the peoples of Cuba, whereas the peo- 
ple in Puerto Rico have freedom. I 
hope the U.S. Information Agency will 
tell the world of this situation so that 
the entire world will know that in one 
area of the Caribbean there is commu- 
nism and slavery and the loss of free- 
dom, while in another, under our flag, 
there is the great Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, where the people have free- 
dom and advancement, and a situation 
of living such as has never been known 
before in that area, brought about not 
because of us particularly but because of 
the people of Puerto Rico desiring free- 
dom and working with us and we with 
them. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, Mr. 
FERNOS-ISERN. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
first let me thank my colleagues for 
being so generous in their praise for the 
people of Puerto Rico. We have done 
nothing else than take advantage of 
freedom. When people have freedom 
they always find a way to progress. 

I support this joint resolution whole- 
heartedly. I may say in the name of 
the people of Puerto Rico that we are 
very happy to undertake these responsi- 
bilities. It will cost us a certain amount 
of money, but we think it is worth it. 
We have developed in these years of 
existence of the Caribbean Commission 
an experience of good neighborliness, of 
togetherness. We have compared notes, 
we have compared programs. I am 
proud to say that Operation Bootstrap 
originated in Puerto Rico, has extended 
to Trinidad and Jamaica, with the same 
good results. We have seen some 
things in the other islands that we have 
tried in our own. This is the way we 
want to live, in peace with our neigh- 
bors, each one with his own responsi- 
bilities and sharing our experiences. 

I may say that the Caribbean Organ- 
ization as authorized by this joint reso- 
lution is only advisory and consultative. 
There is nothing executive about it. 
There are no commitments that can be 
made by one area or another for joint 
action of a political or such other 
nature. 

I am happy to say that the offices of 
the Caribbean Commission, which here- 
tofore had been in Trinidad, are now 
located in Puerto Rico. The Caribbean 
Organization, therefore, will have its 
offices in San Juan, P.R., where they are 
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very welcome. We in Puerto Rico feel 
very proud that we have been given that 
distinction. We do not feel that we are 
the head of the Caribbean Organization, 
but we think we with the rest of the 
members of the Organization are ahead 
in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, which the Caribbean Organization 
will replace, has proved throughout the 
years the worth of the Caribbean govern- 
ments’ gathering at the counsel table 
for the exchange of ideas and for the 
promotion of cooperation between the 
areas. Considerable good has already 
emerged from these meetings, and the 
prospects are in the future for the Carib- 
bean Organization to operate for the 
benefit of the people of the Caribbean 
islands. 

Political changes have taken place in 
parts of the area, and the new Carib- 
bean Organization will reflect political 
change, with the Caribbean governments 
taking over the functions within the 
Caribbean Organization which were pre- 
viously undertaken by the metropolitan 
governments. The constitutional rela- 
tionships of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico with the United States and 
of the Virgin Islands with the United 
States would in no way be altered by 
virtue of the authorization in the res- 
olution for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico to participate in the Caribbean 
Organization. 

As the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico and the only representative 
in the Congress from the area of the 
Caribbean, I fully endorse House Joint 
Resolution 384. I have participated in 
and witnessed the accomplishments of 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion and later of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, which the Caribbean Organization 
will replace. There is an enthusiastic 
response of the people represented and 
a spirit of helpfulness from one to the 
other. Here there is borrowing of ideas 
and not of money; there is exchange 
of understanding, not of misunderstand- 
ing; there is an established dignity. 
There is a sharing of information instead 
of a hiding of it behind a drop curtain 
of isolation. 

Principally, from the interest of the 
United States in its position of limelight, 
there is provided within the Organiza- 
tion -an opportunity for the United 
States to allow the Puerto Rican example 
of progress, dignity, and hope to be used 
to the advantage of the participating 
governments and their people and to 
the great advantage of the free world. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 384 
which authorizes the President to accept 
for the United States the agreement for 
the establishment of the Caribbean Or- 
ganization. This Organization would re- 
place the present Caribbean Commission 
and would include in its membership 
French Guiana, Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, 
British Guiana, the West Indies, Puer- 
to Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The Caribbean Organization is the 
next logical step in the evolution of this 
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region, placing more responsibility di- 
rectly on the peoples of this area in an 
organization directly representing them 
and in which they themselves will make 
the decisions. The establishment of the 
Caribbean Organization in place of the 
existing Caribbean Commission will re- 
flect the large measure of self-govern- 
ment that has been granted these coun- 
tries since 1946. The principal function 
of this Organization will be to study, 
formulate, and recommend programs 
and courses of action in economic mat- 
ters which will contribute to the well- 
being of the Caribbean area. 

’ Because the participating members 
are not sovereign and independent states, 
they cannot belong to the Organization 
of American States. In view of the in- 
creasing problems in the Latin Amer- 
ican area that are the result of acceler- 
ated activities by the international 
Communist movement, every effort 
should be made to grant more oppor- 
tunities for the peoples of this area to 
participate actively in cooperative un- 
dertakings that will contribute to their 
economic and social advancement. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes to answer a question by 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What, 
if any, additional obligation does this 
impose upon the United States? 

Mr. JUDD. This imposes not one 
single additional obligation on the United 
States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
what is all this talk of the whereases 
here and all this money on page 2? 
What does that mean? 

Mr. JUDD. To which provision is the 
gentleman referring? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
for instance, here on page 1, there are 
these whereases here—one, two, three, 
and then the fourth paragraph you be- 
gin and then on all of page 2—what is 
the significance of all of that? 

Mr. JUDD. The significance of the 
joint resolution is that the Caribbean 
Commission was established in 1948 and 
the United States joined by joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress. It has worked 
primarily to improve the economic, edu- 
cational, social, and cultural develop- 
ment and relations of the peoples in 
these various areas. It has been very 
successful. They are all highly pleased 
with it. This resolution replaces the 
Caribbean Commission with the Carib- 
bean Organization in which the areas 
will participate more actively on their 
own instead of through the parent gov- 
ernments. The United States will send 
observers. It could withdraw Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands from the 
Commission if we decided the Organiza- 
tion was acting improperly; for example, 
embarking upon military or political ac- 
tivities, The agreement does not au- 
thorize the Organization to get into those 
fields. Authority in them remains with 
the four metropolitan powers. So there 
is no additional obligation. The peoples 
affected consider it so valuable that they 
have offered to underwrite the budget. 
We will not have to pay $140,000 di- 
rectly for its support hereafter. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
have paid about how much? 

Mr. JUDD. About $140,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A year? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right—a year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
all? 

Mr.JUDD. That isall. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the meaning of 
the provision referring to international 
organizations immunities? To whom do 
they give immunity and why? 

Mr. JUDD. They are the same im- 
munities that the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act now confers on 
diplomatic officials of other governments 
and the representatives of international 
organizations. It gives them the right to 
own property in our country and to enter 
our country free from the usual restric- 
tions and requirements for immigrants 
or visitors. This new Organization plans 
to have its headquarters in Puerto Rico, 
and representatives of the French, the 
British, and the Netherlands areas need 
to have the same immunities as they 
come into Puerto Rico that they would 
have if they came to Washington now. 
It does not extend any immunities that 
do not already exist under the present 
Caribbean Commission; it merely trans- 
fers them to the successor organization, 
and its personnel. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Fior- 
ida that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution (H.J. Res. 384). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this measure, 
and that I may be permitted to revise 
and extend the remarks I made pre- 
viously. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 





ROLE OF CUBA IN INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 226) expressing the sense 
of the Congress that such steps as may 
be necessary should be initiated in the 
Organization of American States to re- 
evaluate the role of the Government of 
Cuba in inter-American affairs for the 
purpose of imposing sanctions under the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, and for other purposes. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Caracas Declaration of Soli- 
darity of March 28, 1954, declares that the 
domination or control of the political insti- 
tutions of any American State by the inter- 
national Communist movement, extending 
to this hemisphere the political system of 
an extracontinental power, would constitute 
a threat to the sovereignty and political in- 
dependence of the American States, endan- 
gering the peace of America, and would call 
for a meeting of consultation to consider 
the adoption of appropriate action in ac- 
cordance with existing treaties; and 

Whereas Cuba today has become a base 
and staging area for Communist subversive 
activity throughout the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
offers a clear and present danger to the 
spread of political liberty, economic develop- 
ment, and social progress through all the 
Republics of the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Havana of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960, was an open attack on the 
Organization of American States clearly 
showing that the present Government of 
Cuba stands in defiance of every proclaimed 
principle of the inter-American system; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has signified its unquestioning acceptance 
of the Soviet line on international affairs; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the present 
Government of Cuba continue to participate 
in the councils of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that such steps as may be 
necessary should be initiated in the Organ- 
ization of American States to reevaluate the 
role of the Government of Cuba in inter- 
American affairs for the purpose of impos- 
ing sanctions under the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; and also to 
exclude representatives of the Government 
of Cuba from attendance at meetings of the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to urge imme- 
diate recognition by the Organization of 
American States of the dange*s posed 
by the international Communist move- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere. It 
specifically indicates congressional sup- 
port for the use of collective measures 
under the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance against the pres- 
ent Government of Cuba, and it urges 
the exclusion of Cuba's representatives 
from attendance at all meetings of the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

Under the Rio Pact, the American Re- 
publics may resort jointly to the use of 
Sanctions and/or armed force in elimi- 
nating a threat to the hemisphere. The 

jon of Caracas, agreed to in 
1954 when communism had infiltrated 
the Guatemalan regime, specifically 
hames communism as an extracontinen- 
tal threat to the hemisphere. 

The Communist-dominated Govern- 
ment of Cuba has indicated unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the Soviet line on in- 
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ternational affairs, and it is intervening 
daily in the internal affairs of other 
Latin American countries. Increasing 
quantities of military assistance from 
the Sino-Soviet bloc are being received 
by the Castro government, including 
weapons more advanced than any held 
by its Latin American neighbors. This 
fiow of arms has been accompanied by 
Sino-Soviet military advisers and tech- 
nicians. 

Cuba today is a base and staging area 
for Communist subversive activities 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
Cuban diplomats in almost every coun- 
try in Latin America have encouraged 
local opposition groups, harangued po- 
litical rallies, distributed inflammatory 
propaganda, and indulged in a multitude 
of political assignments beyond the usual 
call of diplomatic duty. Such activities 
require careful scrutiny by the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

The countries of Latin America have 
as great a stake as the United States in 
countering communism in the Western 
Hemisphere, and we should work to- 
gether to meet this threat. The resolu- 
tion now under consideration urges the 
use of collective measures against the 
Cuban regime. 

This resolution deals also with anoth- 
er issue which is of grave concern and 
that is the continued attendance of rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban Government 
at meetings of the Inter-American De- 
fense Board. Partial action concerning 
this situation was taken recently by the 
Board itself when it voted to deny the 
Cuban delegation access to classified ma- 
terial and classified sessions. As a tem- 
porary measure, while the present and 
evident military alliance exists between 
Cuba and the Soviet bloc, the Board’s 
action fails to deal with the more im- 
portant problem of a country’s member- 
ship on the Board when its position has 
been altered due to political realign- 
ments or other reasons. The resolution 
would support action by the foreign min- 
isters to change or clarify the terms of 
membership on the Board. 

Failure to take collective action 
against a regime which has defied the 
principles of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States would be a travesty of the 
collective security system. I am fully 
aware of the fears some Latin American 
leaders harbor regarding possible do- 
mestic reaction in their countries should 
they support sanctions against Castro. 
Nevertheless, I am deeply convinced that 
failure to deal effectively by means of 
the Organization of American States 
with a Communist beachhead in the 
Western Hemisphere weakens the inter- 
American system by undermining confi- 
dence in the principle of collective se- 
curity and by permitting the source of 
infection to continue. ‘Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly urge the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 226. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is 
very much I can add to the excellent 
explanation of this resolution that has 
been given by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama, chairman of our 
subcommittee. 
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Unanimously, we felt that the time 
had come to express the sense of the 
Congress, and we believe the sense of 
the people of the United States, that our 
hemispheric defense measures and our 
collective security measures through the 
Organization of American States become 
meaningless if we permit participation 
by a government which is clearly bring- 
ing the Soviet Union within the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I hope that we will have a rolicall on 
this measure so that it can be clearly 
demonstrated this is the will of the Con- 
gress who speaks for the American 
people. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I feel we 
should underline for the attention of the 
whole country what commitments the 
Caracas Declaration of Solidarity of 
1954 contained. It is being said in some 
quarters that the United States is try- 
ing to coerce the Latin American coun- 
tries, that it is departing from the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention in dealing with 
Cuba. 

The fact is that the principle of non- 
intervention was based on the under- 
standing and the commitment that all 
the American countries in the OAS 
would act whenever there is a threat to 
our hemisphere because of the “dom- 
ination or control of the political insti- 
tutions of any American state by the 
international Communist movement, ex- 
tending to this hemisphere the political 
system of an extracontinental power.” 
The declaration specifically declares that 
such a situation would “constitute a 
threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of the American states, 
endangering the peace of America, and 
would call for a meeting of consultation 
to consider the adoption of appropriate 
action in accordance with existing trea- 

That is plain language, and we should 
make it clear that the obligation is 
equally on all of the American states 
party to the Caracas agreement. The 
United States is living up to its com- 
mitments when it presses for prompt, 
decisive action. by the OAS before this 
cancerous process in Cuba spreads still 
further to the other countries, as it cer- 
tainly will otherwise do. 

I hope the Kremlin will take notice 
of this action today, I hope Castro will 
take notice, I hope all of our friends 
and colleagues in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as well as our own people will 
take notice. The Caracas mechanism 
was devised to deal with this kind of 
threat, the threat is real and present. It 
is time for the mechanism to operate. 
We are ready to go ahead with our part, 
and we call on the others to do the same. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would just like to un- 
derscore the fact that by this action we 
are showing congressional approval of 
collective action expected to be taken by 
the Organization of American States. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman feel 
that this resolution complies with sec- 
tions 14, 15, and 17 of the articles of the 
Organization of American States? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. It was the feeling 
of the subcommittee that it definitely 
did. 

Mr. BOW. By this action are we en- 
dorsing and reaffirming our position in 
supporting articles 14, 15, and 17 of the 
Organization of American States? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. It is my belief that 
we definitely are. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman feel 
that it is in the best interests of our 
country that we do that? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I believe that if we 
subscribe to the principles which we have 
done, certainly we ought to take this ac- 
tion to be consistent with our support of 
those principles. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman feel 
that these particular articles I refer to— 
I am sorry I do not have them with me 
so that I can read them, but I will put 
them in the ReEcorp—that those pro- 
visions of the Organization of American 
States are in the best interests of our 
Nation in view of what has happened in 
Cuba; that these provisions are in the 
best interests of our country? 

Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield right there? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Iyield. 

Mr. JUDD. I should like to comment 
on the questions raised by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. If the member coun- 
tries of the Organization of American 
States will all, including the United 
States, carry out in good faith the com- 
mitments that were made, then I do not 
see dangers in the articles to which the 
gentleman refers. The gentleman is 
concerned—and we discussed it here the 
other day—that we will consider our- 
selves bound under these particular ar- 
ticles not to take unilateral action, that 
others may not do what they have un- 
dertaken the obligation to do, and so 
we may be denied the opportunity to act 
in our own self-defense. It is my strong 
belief that if the other countries do not 
follow through with their obligations, 
we are released from our obligations un- 
der the articles the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. BOW. It would seem to me that 
under the articles I have referred to 
none of the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States can do anything 
so far as Communist Cuba is concerned. 
Does the gentleman agree with that? 
I am talking about the provisions that 
we are now endorsing. But, there is a 
prohibition against the Organization of 
American States or any of the individual 
countries from doing anything to try to 
stop the growth of communism in Cuba. 

Mr. JUDD. Che Caracas Agreement, 
which this concurrent resolution deals 
with, calls upon all the countries in the 
Organization of American States to 
meet and to consider the adoption of 
appropriate action. We are now es- 
topped from any unilateral action, un- 
less and until the Organization of 
American States should fail to meet and 
act in accordance with the commitments 
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contained therein. In the event of such 
a failure, the United States must be free 
to act. As the gentleman knows, in the 
resolving clause of this concurrent reso- 
lution, a meeting should be called or 
such steps should be taken as may be 
necessary to reevaluate the role of the 
Government of Cuba in inter-American 
affairs for the purpose of imposing sunc- 
tions under the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. It is to get all 
the states to work out policies and plans 
on what the hemisphere should do with 
respect to Cuba that this resolution 
should be passed today. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Fasce.u]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we have arrived at a point today when 
we can ask ourselves this question: Is 
collective security in the Western Hemi- 
sphere gone forever? What must we do 
now that communism exists in Cuba and 
it is a threat to the whole Western Hem- 
isphere? This resolution is not the only 
answer, but it is a predicate to it, what- 
ever may be required. I certainly think 
that we should emphasize our belief in 
collective action first, and that is the 
way I read this resolution. The OAS 
is the oldest organization of its kind in 
the world. It has done some mighty 
good things. I do not think that we 
want to snap our fingers and eliminate 
it as an effective organization. The 
United States took a long time to recog- 
nize the value and the benefit of the 
Organization of American States. Not 
until 1933 with the establishment of the 
“good neighbor” policy and the enuncia- 
tion of the general principie of noninter- 
vention did we think the OAS was im- 
portant to our security and to that of the 
Western Hemisphere. I say that for the 
United States and all American countries 
the time has now come to act quickly 
when this whole system is challenged, 
challenged clearly by the Communists. 
The United States should be clear and 
unmistakable in its efforts and in its de- 
sire to take collective action first. And 
this, as I see it, is the purpose of the 
resolution. 

In Costa Rica in 1960 the American 
countries took collective action. 

However, the resolution adopted did 
not condemn Castro and the Communist 
government in Cuba. The OAS has 
shown through the course of its history 
that it can act effectively if it wants. 
Now I think this is what Congress is 
saying: “It is time for Latin American 
countries to stand up and be counted; 
we have too long delayed affirmative ac- 
tion against communism in Cuba, and 
in this hemisphere.” 

I said so many months ago, as has the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], others 
in this House, some in the other body, 
and many voices throughout the whole 
Western Hemisphere. Yet we have not 
been able to obtain an affirmative plan 
of concerted action. I feel that we 
should make this final request by way 
of this congressional expression and 
within a reasonable time seek to get the 
commitment from the Latin American 
countries to meet affirmatively and with 
action the threat of communism in Cuba 
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and the Western Hemisphere. Failing 
that, I think we ought to give careful 
attention to the words spoken by Presi- 
dent Kennedy when he said recenily: 

Should it ever appear that the inter- 
American doctrine of noninterference 
merely conceals or excuses a policy of non- 
action-—if the nations of this hemisphere 
should fail to meet their commitments 
against outside Communist penetration— 
then I want it clearly understood that this 
Government will not hesitate in meeting its 
primary obligations which are to the security 
of our Nation. 


I think this is the light by which to- 
day’s action by this Congress should be 
cast on this resolution. I am cartain this 
House will support President Kennedy 
in whatever steps he deems essential to 
our security. 

But first let the United States be on 
record by the voice of this Congress urg- 
ing and requesting the joint action of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
against communism in Cuba and its 
further infiltration in this hemisphere. 

Mr. BOW Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding. I should like 
to ask this question. The gentleman has 
referred to the articles of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. My question 
is this: Does not the gentleman think 
that by entering into the articles of the 
Organization of American States we have 
in effect repealed the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr.FASCELL. No, sir. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. These South American 
countries understand perfectly this 
Caracas Agreement, this agreement of 
solidarity. Why does it take this sort of 
thing, our further going on record to 
convince them that they ought to do 
something, if that is what the purpose of 
this resolution is? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is true; the gen- 
tleman raises a very pertinent point. 
But because of the leadership and the 
responsibility which is cast upon this 
Government I believe it is necessary and 
wise in our discretion at this point to 
make this one last, final appeal. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. 
tleman. 

Mr. PILLION. I should like to point 
out that this resolution leaves out a 
most important element; and that is that 
Cuba was one of 80-some nations 
that met in Moscow last December, at the 
meeting of the 21st Communist Interna- 
tional. It was a party to the resolu- 
tions passed by that group of associated 
nations aimed, of course, at the destruc- 
tion, primarily, of the United States. I 
simply think that that should have been 
placed in the “whereas” clauses of this 
concurrent resolution so that we could 
identify the situation correctly in an 
overall, worldwide sense, rather than in 
the narrow, limited sense as contained 
in this resolution. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. FASCELL. I would say to the 
gentleman that the resolution has that in 
it. It is unquestioned that the Govern- 
ment of Cuba has accepted the “Commie 
line”; the puppet leader has so stated; 
the resolution says so. So I think it is 
adequately clear. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Bow}. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to address this question to the gentleman 
from Florida with reference to article 15 
of the Organization of American States. 
I should like to read it for the benefit of 
the Members so that they may know 
exactly how our hands are tied: 


No state— 


That refers to the United States— 
or group of states— 


That would be this type of resolution— 
has the right to intervene, directly or in- 
directly, for any reason whatever, in the 
internal or external affairs of any other 
state. The foregoing principle prohibits not 
only armed force but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against the 
personality of the state or against its politi- 
cal, economic and cultural elements. 


It would seem to me that under article 
15, this very article of the Organization 
of American States, this resolution is a 
violation of that, because it says no state 
or group of states shall in any manner 
whatsoever intervene, in any manner 
interfere. I think our hands are tied. I 
think that article 15 has repealed the 
Monroe Doctrine. iI think we are at the 
mercy now of this particular event. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would not engage in 
any legalistic discussion on that point, 
but we can change, as we did with the 
Declaration of Caracas, in any other way 
to determine what course of action we 
shall take. As far as this is concerned, 
I do not believe it is breaking the Monroe 
Doctrine at all. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would answer to the 
gentleman from Ohio that by our sub- 
scribing to the articles which the genile- 
man has been describing the Monroe 
Doctrine has not been repealed. The 
agreement in effect invites other coun- 
tries to join us in a hemisphere Monroe 
Doctrine; but if they do not, we still 
have our own Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of “Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1951, during the height of 
the Korean conflict, a meeting of the 
Organization of American States was 
called in Washington to consider the 
undermining influence of international 
communism. This mecting resulted in 
the 21-member Organization of Ameri- 
can States adopting a pledge of united 
Tesistance against any Communist en- 
croachment in this hemisphere. 

This pledge was reaffirmed in the 
Caracas Agreement of 1954. 

Yet today Communist encroachment 
in this hemisphere is a fact. Unoffi- 
cially, this has long been established. 


will the 
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It was rumored when Castro and his 
small band of guerrillas were operating 
in the Oriente Province of Cuba in 1958. 
The whispers of Castro’s Communist 
leanings grew louder when he marched 
triumphantly into Havana. However, 
the fears of the free people of this hemi- 
sphere were quelled when Castro’s early 
television tirades denied Communist 
affiliations. 

Suddenly bitter attacks on the United 
States were heard over the endless 
cracking of the firing squads. US. en- 
terprises in Cuba were seized without a 
hint of payment, and U.S. citizens were 
harassed, even jailed. 

The United States justifiably broke 
diplomatic relations with the Castro 
government, and the State Department’s 
white paper entitled “Cuba” officially 
established the fact that Communist en- 
croachment in this hemisphere pre- 
sented a clear and present danger to the 
security of the Americas. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join my 
colleagues in support of this resolution. 
For a long time I have called for con- 
certed action of this nature against 
Cuba. 

In the 87th Congress I introduced a 
resolution calling for a meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Or- 
ganization of American States, and I 
urged that it adopt a four-point plan of 
action which included: 

First. A resolution indicting the Cas- 
tro government for subverting the prin- 
ciples of freedom in this hemisphere and 
thereby constituting a threat to hemi- 
spheric security. 

Second. A resolution against Cuba 
calling for the strongest sanctions pos- 
sible under the OAS charter. 

Third. A resolution calling for dip- 
lomatic isolation of Castro by the OAS. 

Fourth. A reaffirmation of the Ca- 
racas Agreement of 1954 condemning 
Communist infiltration in this hemi- 
sphere. 

In this Congress, I have supported 
measures ranging from the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Cuba by all 
American Nations, complete economic 
boycott, and the establishment of an 
OAS military force. 

Yet we have so far met the Cuban- 
Communist threat only halfway. 
Though diplomatic relations are no 
more, we have not stopped Cuban im- 
ports into this country. For example, 
Castro’s plantations sell over $2 million 
of tobacco a mcnth in the United States. 
In addition to tobacco, fruit and vege- 
tables are imported and sold in the 
United States. These imports total an 
annual volume of $60 million for Castro, 
who uses this money to expand and per- 
fect his Communist domination of the 
Cuban people. This fact is particularly 
shameful when we reflect on recent 
events. 

Each time I have urged the State De- 
partment to take action, I received the 
answer that the matter was “under con- 
sideration.” 

The introduction of a resolution in 
Congress has become necessary, and I 
am hopeful that its passage will correct 
this specific situation. 


Mr. Speaker, our leadership 
free world is now being questioned. 


waiting 

I believe a resolution such as the one 
before us today is a necessary step of 
leadership, and for that reason I 
all Members to give an overwhelming 
voice to this call for action. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resolution, but I would 
like to ask a couple of questions. The 
first is, Is one of the sanctions included 
that could be put into effect by the Or- 
ganization of American States that of a 
military blockade to prevent the ship- 
ment to this hemisphere and to Cuba of 
such things as rocketry, for which I un- 
derstand pads are in existence and bases 
are being constructed to make it an 
armed arsenal that could endanger this 
country, or at least the State of Florida? 

Mr. SELDEN. ‘The measures that can 
be decided upon by a meeting of consul- 
tation of ministers of foreign affairs con- 
voked under the Rio Pact are those de- 
tailed in article 8 of the Rio Pact. They 
are: recall of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions; breaking of diplomatic relations; 
breaking of consular relations; partial or 
complete interruption of economic rela- 
tions or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraph- 
ic, telephonic, and radiotelephonic or 
radiotelegraphic communications; and 
use of armed force. 

Mr. CRAMER. In other words, it is 
your construction that the Organization 
of American States could impose a mili- 
tary blockade by sea and air? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CRAMER. Let me ask the gentle- 
man one additional question. Has your 
subcommittee or the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs looked into, what I under- 
stand to be, the fact that in Guan- 
tanamo Bay the Cuban workers there are 
being paid in American dollars and the 
minute they get outside the gate, they go 
through a Cuban bank run by Castro and 
they are robbed of the American dollars 
which are replaced by one unit of Cuban 
currency for one American dollar, with 
the pre-Castro exchange rate 4 pesos to 
$1 and the result is that Castro gets 
at least 75 percent of the payroll on 
Guantanamo Bay and 100 percent of the 
American dollars by taking it from the 
workers there, and in that manner we 
are subsidizing Castro? 

Mr. SELDEN. The Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs is keeping as 
closely informed of that situation as we 
can, and we do know that we have prob- 
lems in Guantanamo Bay insofar as the 
Cuban workers are concerned. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is that not a correct 
statement of fact, I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. SELDEN. I do not know. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to suggest 
that is a matter the committee should 
certainly investigate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has js 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara]. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as this resolution is 
considered to be of far-reaching impor- 
tance, may vitally affect our national 
security, some think it should not have 
been brought up under suspension where 
debate is limited to 40 minutes and in 
this case unfortunately, the time wholly 
controlled by those who support the 
measure. 

During the last 10 minutes on 3 occa- 
sions I have requested time, twice for just 
30 seconds so that I might call attention 
to the situation now confronting the 
committee—less than 100 Members 
on the floor—and to my reasons for 
opposing the resolution. Will later get 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
marks at this point and to ask for a 
quorum, for apparently only by such 
tactics will one be able to even register 
a silent protest. 

The press and statements by those in 
the executive as well as in the legis- 
lative branches of government, tend to 
convince some that Russia is establishing 
a military base in Cuba, furnishing 
Castro with munitions of war, actions 
which, if continued, will ultimately 
force us to take some positive action. 

If my understanding of the Monroe 
Doctrine is correct, in substance it was 
that we would not permit the establish- 
ment by any government of a military 
base in the Western Hemisphere which 
might endanger our existence as a na- 
tion. If present-day information is to be 
accepted at its face value, that is just 
what Russia, with Castro’s acquiescence, 
is now doing in Cuba. If we condone this 
policy is there any reason to believe that 
ultimately a missile base will not be there 
established? 

By the adoption of this resolution 
we refuse to meet our responsibility. 

Over the years we have spent billions, 
taken unprecedented action to contain 
communism, to prevent its spread to our 
part of the world. Now the danger the 
enemy is on our doorstep, apparently 
establishing a beachhead from which we 
might ultimately be destroyed. 

Unfortunately, because of the many 
one-world and international organiza- 
tions which we have joined, we now find 
ourselves where we must either repudi- 
ate and disregard our solemn pledges to 
avoid any independent actions for our 
self-preservation or go along with what- 
ever course of conduct these interna- 
tional organizations may advocate. This 
though it means our destruction. 

None is so dumb that he does not 
realize that always when it comes to a 
question of self-preservation other con- 
siderations must yield. 

Because the State Department, backed 
by the House and Senate Committees on 
Foreign Affairs, has committed us to sub- 
mit to the direction of these one-world 
or international organizations, we now 
find ourselves in a situation where we 
must either ignore or repudiate our 
solemn promises or entrust our future 
to their decision. 

Throughout my service here it has 
often been with deep regret that I found 
‘myself unable to agree with our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, with our 
State Department, and vote to surrender 
at least a part of our sovereignty to 


some international organization or 
group. 

So it is today that instead of doing 
whatever may be necessary to protect 
this country of ours, I find that this 
resolution is now asking that the Or- 
ganization of American States take over 
the decision as to whether we shall or 
shall not adhere to the Monroe Doctrine, 
assert our own independence and right 
to act for the preservation of our Gov- 
ernment, or whether we leave that issue 
to the Organization of American States. 

We are no longer free to declare or 
avoid war. This resolution asks a group 
of nations or states as they are called 
to determine our foreign policy. 

Will the proponents of this resolution 
kindly spread somewhere in the record 
their views as to what it may be neces- 
sary for us to pay or do for the other 
governments belonging to this Organiza- 
tion in order to secure their cooperation 
for any measure which may be necessary 
for our defense. 

Just how long do the advocates of this 
measure think we should stand with our 
hands tied behind us while the other so- 
called American states determine what 
should be done? 

Where is the independence for which 
the forefathers fought and which we 
always asserted until the coming of the 
internationalists? 

Twenty-one nations signed the charter 
of the Organization of American States. 
As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
said, what about article 15 of that 
charter, which he quoted and which I 
repeat: 

No State or group of States has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of the 
State or against its political, economic, and 
cultural elements. 


Are we not asking the 20 other nations 
which signed that charter to disregard 
article 15? 

Are we or are we not, by the adoption 
of this resolution, advocating interven- 
tion in the internal and external affairs 
of Cuba, which signed the charter on 
April 30, 1948? 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a@ quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

Without objection, a call of the House 
is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 56] 
Addabbo Boykin 
Addonizio Brewster Colmer 
Alger Broomfield Cook 
Anfuso Bruce Corbett 
Arends Buckley Curtis, Mass 
Auchincloss Byrne, Pa, Curtis, Mo 
Ayres Cahill Daddario 
Barrett Cannon Dague 
Bass, N.H. Carey Daniels 
Bass, Tenn, Cellier Davis, Tenn. 
Bennett, Mich, Clancy Dawson 
Blitch Clark Delaney 
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Dent Holtzman Philbin 
Derwinski Ichord, Mo. Powell 
Devine Jennings Rabaut 
Diggs Joelson Rains 

Dole Karth Randall 
Donohue Kearns Riley 
Dooley Kee Rivers, 8.C 
Durno Kelly Roberts 
Dwyer Keogh Rodino 
Edmondson Kilburn Roosevelt 
Elliott King, Calif. Rousselot 
Ellsworth King, N.Y. St. George 
Evins Kirwan St. Germain 
Fallon Kluczynski Stantangelo 
Farbstein Landrum Saylor 
Fenton Lesinski Scherer 
Findley McDowell Schweiker 
Fino Macdonald Seely-Brown 
Flood Madden Shelley 
Flynt Martin, Mass. Smith, Iowa 
Forrester May Smith, Miss. 
Frelinghuysen Merrow Smith, Va. 
Fulton Miller, N.Y. Spence 
Garmatz Milliken Staggers 
Gary Minshall Stephens 
Gavin Monagan Stratton 
Giaimo Montoya Teague, Tex. 
Gilbert Moorehead, Thompson, La. 
Glenn Ohio Thompson, N.J. 
Granahan Morgan Tuck 

Grant Morris Van Pelt 
Gray Morrison Walihauser 
Green, Pa. Mosher Walter 
Hagan, Ga. Moss Whalley 
Hagen, Calif. Moulder Wharton 
Hall Multer Wickersham 
Halleck Nix Willis 
Harvey, Mich. O’Brien,N.Y. Wilson, Calif. 
Healey O'Neill Wilson, Ind. 
Hébert Osmers Winstead 
Hoffman, Il. Patman Wright 
Holland Peterson Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 271 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





ROLE OF CUBA IN INTER-AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Hara! for 3 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is not much that I can say in 3 
minutes. I had hoped that there might 
be several hours of debate on this very 
important step we are taking. Under 
the present legislative situation, debate 
is limited and there can be no amend- 
ments. 

First, let me make it plain that I be- 
lieve that anything we do should be done 
through the Organization of American 
States. That is the proper instrumen- 
tality for the attainment of hemisphere 
solidarity. 

I do not think that we will have the 
support of all the American States 
unless the governments in those coun- 
tries feel that they have the support of 
their respective electorates. The lan- 
guage in the preamble of the resolu- 
tion under consideration will make it 
more difficult for some of these govern- 
ments to get that support. 

What we are doing here in the resolu- 
tion itself, expressing the sentiment of 
the Congress that the Cuban situation 
should be handled by the Organization 
of American States to preserve hemi- 
sphere solidarity as a matter of com- 
mon interest and security cannot be 
questioned. 

But when we say, “Whereas the pres- 
ent Government of Cuba offers a clear 
and present danger to the spread of po- 
litical liberty,” and so forth, are we not 
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g judgment on and interfering in 
the internal affairs of another nation? 
I do not know. I would avoid the 
risk of that interpretation by removing 
language that is unnecessary. I know 
that among the Latin Americans there 
is a strong feeling that there should be 
no outside interference in the internal 
affairs of any of the American Repub- 
lics. The recent statement by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil made that clear. 

In the subcommittee I voted against 
this resolution, stating that my purpose 
in doing so was that I did not want the 
full committee to have it come out 
unanimously, and possibly not give it the 
same consideration. I stated that if the 
full committee approve the resolution 
and if the House seemed to approved it, 
and there was a rollicall, I thought it 
would be the patriotic duty of everybody 
to vote for the resolution, even though 
some might have mental reservations 
on the language in the preamble. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped we might 
have had a fuller discussion and the 
opportunity of offering amendments, 
but, the resolution having been brought 
up this way under suspension of the 
rules the presumption must be that it 
has been approved. So, while I have 
great reservations as to the wisdom and 
propriety of the action in its present 
framing I shall vote for the resolution, 
and I ask all my colleagues, certainly 
those on my side of the aisle, to remem- 
ber that this is a matter of patriotism to 
show national unity. I have voted on 
similar occasions where I might have 
had reservations, but whether it was 
from a Republican or a Democratic ad- 
ministration when it came to a vote of 
the House I felt that we in the Congress 
must show to the world national unity. 
So I shall vote with reservations for the 
resolution and hope it will be passed on 
@ rollcall unaniroously. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this resolution, for it is headed in the 
right direction. ‘There are, however, 
some questions that leave me with the 
feeling that we are again talking one 
way and acting another. For example, 
this resolution is directed at taking sanc- 
tions against Cuba with the aid of the 
Organization of American States. Yet 
in March of 1961 Paul Hoffman, in his 
capacity as managing director of the 
Tnited Nations Special Fund—of which 
we contribute 40 percent of the annual 
budget—signed an agreement with Cuba 
to help Castro’s government diversify 
his farm production and thus lessen the 
island’s dependence on a sugar crop. 

If we are to hold our head high in the 
field of foreign affairs I submit it is 
time to take a course and follow it to 
completion and not change every time 
the Russian bear makes a noise. 

Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. BENn- 
NETT] such time as he may require. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I support this legislation and 
feel that it is long overdue. I congratu- 
late the gentleman from Alabama and 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
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CELL] on their leadership in bringing 
this before us. I feel that this resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of Congress 
to initiate steps within the Organization 
of American States to protect this hem- 
isphere from Russian imperialism is a 
step in the right direction, in that it 
demonstrates determination against a 
Communist takeover. I personally. feel 
that it would be a still more useful and 
realistic move to pass the resolution that 
I introduced on our first day of business 
in 1960; and more recently on the first 
day of business in the current session of 
Congress. It is House Concurrent Res- 
olution 5 and reads as follows: 


Whereas the intervention of international 
communism directly or indirectly in an 
American republic would constitute a fact 
or situation threatening the sovereignty and 
political independence of the states of the 
entire New World; and 

Whereas the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, have long 
since ceased to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European power 
or powers; and 

Whereas the intervention of international 
communism, directly or indirectly, or how- 
ever disguised, in any American state, would 
be in effect such a colonization by a non- 
American power or powers, and would violate 
the sovereignty and political independence 
of an American state; and 

Whereas such a fact or situation extended 
to any portions of this hemisphere would 
be dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States and the American continents; 
and 

Whereas the American republics have con- 
demned intervention or the threat of inter- 
vention, even when conditional, from any 
extrahemispheric power and have rejected 
the attempt of the Sino-Soviet conspiracy 
in its attempt to destroy hemispheric unity 
and security; and 

Whereas in the rapidly developing con- 
tingencies of the atomic age there might not 
be time to assemble a meeting of the Inter- 
American Organ of Consultation to provide 
for joint action to repel the danger: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That if such a 
fact or situation should present a sudden 
emergency, then any one or more of the high 
contracting parties to the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance would be 
justified, in the exercise of individual or 
collective self-defense under article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, in taking 
steps to forestall intervention, domination, 
control, and colonization by international 
communism in the New World. 

In case of such defensive measures having 
been taken by the defending state or states, 
it or they should report to the Inter- 
American Organ of Consultation, to the end 
that an emergency committee, after the 
manner provided by the Convention of 
Havana of 1940, be set up for the provisional 
administration of the state thus defended, 
pending its restoration to a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, I am very much in 
favor of a strong, vigorous, and decisive 
action against the Cuban Communists 
and their leader, Fidel Castro. From the 
very moment this man began to come 
to power, I felt the need for a strong 
policy against this Communist leader. 
In fact, I believe everywhere commu- 
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nism rears its ugly head, it should be 
fought. “Faint heart never won fair 
lady,” they say,-and certainly a faint 
heart is not going to win confidence, 
support, and the conquest of the minds 
of men—freemen—all over. the world in 
our fight against communism. | 

It is true that Cuba was ruled by a 
dictator when Batista was in power. I 
did not like Batista then. Batista, how- 
ever, was our friend, and certainly it 
is better to have a dictator opposed to 
communism than to have the present 
pro-Communist dictator. 

It is obvious Fidel Castro has taken 
advantage of the interim since his rise 
to power to build up his armament. The 
fiasco resulting from the premature in- 
vasion of Cuba by exiled patriots shows 
only too well the fact that the Commu- 
nists have furnished leadership, mili- 
tary organization, equipment of an ad- 
vanced design and large amounts of ma- 
teriel and supplies to Castro. All of 
these things under skilled direction made 
it relatively easy for the Cuban dictator 
to crush the last spark of opposition of 
the freedom-loving invading patriots. 

With this invasion threat out of the 
way, the bearded Castro is working to 
make his island even more of a military 
bastion. He is now building more mili- 
tary roads, unpacking Russian MIG 
planes shipped to him from behind the 
Iron Curtain, unloading more tanks and 
stocking up his arsenals of arms and 
ammunition. 

Our people sit aloof, 90 miles from the 
coast of Cuba, waiting for something 
favorable to develop. During all of this 
time, the “bearded one” goes about his 
business of extending the tentacles of 
communism into every nook of Cuban 
life. Our people may appear patient at 
present, but they are greatly disturbed. 
Should Castro’s plans encompass the 
building of a launching pad for ballistic 
missiles, our people will not seem so 
patient. On the contrary, they will 
reach the point that they will not toler- 
ate communism in this offshore island. 
The beginning of the actual construc- 
tion of a missile base in Cuba will de- 
mand immediate action from us. 

I do not believe anything we have done 
denies us the right today to apply and 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine. The time 
for colonization by the European powers 
in the New World has ceased. Our Na- 
tion first announced over 100 years ago 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine and 
now we should step in and affirmatively 
show the world that communism is going 
to be stamped out in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as many years ago were the Euro- 
pean efforts to colonize Central and 
South America. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a blockade of 
the ports of Cuba. We need to give ac- 
tive support to the freedom-loving ele- 
ments operating against Castro. We 
need to move forward on a line that will 
show the Cuban people clearly what a 
monster they have in Fidel Castro as 
dictator of their country, and we should 
give support, help, and inspiration to 
those patriotic Cuban people who want 
to see their land free, wanting to stamp 
out the last vestige of communism in the 
island which America freed from the Old 
World in 1898. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Has the administration 
issued any kind of statement either fa- 
ee or opposing this resolution? 

Mr. SELDEN. This resolution was 
originally introduced as House Concur- 
rent Resolution 218 on the 13th of April. 
The executive branch made several rec- 
ommendations to the committee, and 
the subcommittee rewrote the resolution 
in line with those recommendations. 
The resolution was then reintroduced, 
and that is the resolution before the 
House today. 

Mr. YATES. Has there been a state- 
ment by the administration on the reso- 
lution before the House? 

Mr. SELDEN. There is no objection 
on the part of the administration. 

Mr. YATES. Has there been a state- 
ment by the administration? Ordinar- 
ily, the report on a bill would contain 
a statement by an executive branch 
agency. Has there been such a state- 
ment? 

Mr. SELDEN. There has been no 
written statement as far as the present 
resolution is concerned. There was one 
on the first resolution, however. 

Mr. YATES. But, as far as the House 
is concerned there is no information be- 
fore the House as to whether the admin- 
istration favors this program. 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that the 
general rule with respect to concurrent 
resolutions is that the administration is 
not asked for a report or to give its 
approval or disapproval? This is an ad- 
visory statement by the Congress of its 
estimate of what is the wise course for 
the administration to follow in this field, 
and of course is based also on its esti- 
mate of public opinion in the country. 

Mr. YATES. In earlier Congresses I 
remember, for example, when the Mid- 
dle East resolution was before us, a 
statement was definitely made that the 
administration favors the Middle East 
resolution. That was a sense resolution. 
There was also an earlier resolution per- 
taining to the Far Eastern situation, but 
the attitude of the administration at 
that time was made known to the House. 
There is no statement before the House 
at the present time as to what the atti- 
tude of this administration is on this 
resolution. 

Mr. JUDD. It is true that on various 
occasions an administration has sug- 
gested to the Congress that it would be 
helpful to it for Congress to pass a con- 
current resolution on a given subject, 
and we have done that. 

Mr. YATES. Has such a statement 
been made by this administration? 

Mr. JUDD. The executive branch 
did not initiate this resolution. It was 
initiated in the Congress. When the 
Congress initiates a sense resolution like 
this, it is its prerogative to go ahead on 
its own. Generally it consults infor- 
mally with the administration to make 
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sure that it will not interfere with or 
frustrate any of its policies. The pres- 
ent administration raised no objections 
to this resolution. 

Mr. SELDEN. I can add that the 
committee had a verbal assurance from 
this administration that there is no ob- 
jection to the resolution as far as the 
administration is concerned. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, speaking for myself, I cer- 
tainly think at this critical time and 
in the delicate situation we are in at 
present, I would want to have an affirm- 
ative statement from the administra- 
tion rather than a verbal assurance that 
it has no objections. 

Mr. JUDD. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois call up the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs and get his reaction 
rather than ask for a public statement 
from the executive branch. In certain 
circumstances, we are sometimes better 
off if the administration does not have 
to commit itself to the position stated 
in a resolution of this sort. It has more 
freedom in negotiations. 

Mr. YATES. It seems to me, if I may 
reply to the gentleman, that on a matter 
as great and as important as this, we 
should have a statement from the exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr. JUDD. But not necessarily a pub- 
lic statement. 

The SPEAKER. The _ question is: 


-Will the House suspend the rules and 


pass the concurrent resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 226? 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote, I ask for the yeas and nays and re- 
quest that further proceedings on the 
resolution go over until Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Under the agree- 
ment of last Thursday, further proceed- 
ings will go over until next Wednesday. 





UNIVERSITY FREE CUBA PROVID- 
ING ASSISTANCE TO CUBAN REF- 
UGEE STUDENTS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 209) 
requesting the President to exercise his 
authority to operate a program, to be 
known as University Free Cuba, to pro- 
vide assistance to certain Cuban refugee 
students, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution as follows: 


Whereas there has long been a bond of 
friendship between the people of Cuba and 
the people of the United States dating from 
the years when the American people did 
battle for Cuba’s freedom; and 

Whereas these bonds of friendship, woven 
in the history of our two countries, and 
strengthened by our close association as 
neighbors of similar interest and aspirations, 
should and will continue as a shield against 
any alien assault to render these bonds 
asunder by the propaganda of suspicion and 
hate; and 

Whereas the great goals of freedom set by 
the patriot Jose Marti, envisioning a happy 
and free people governing themselves by the 
decisions of the ballot box and enjoying un- 
hampered the rights of free speech and press, 
are just as revered today by the Cuban and 
American people, for they are the eternai 
goals of democracy; and 
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Whereas many thousands of Cubans are 
now residing in the United States in order 
te enjoy the individual freedoms which do 
not exist in their homeland; and 

Whereas among these guests in the United 
States are many students whose education 
has been interrupted, and many professors 
from the University of Havana who have 
fied the tyranny and suppression which have 
replaced once again the sovereign right of 
the university to teach and maintain the 
hard-won freedoms of Jose Marti; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
recognize and esteem education at all levels, 
particularly the university level where inter- 
national educational exchange 
have been operated for many years with 
great success; and 

Whereas the aforementioned students, 
even if able to locate employment in order to 
continue their studies, will still need addi- 
tional financial assistance to accomplish 
this: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is requested to exercise his authority under 
the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, 
and the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, to operate a program to be known 
as “University Free Cuba”, under which as- 
sistance in the pursuit of education will be 
furnished to college students in the United 
States from Cuba in need of such assistance 
because of the authoritarian restrictions 
placed upon the activities of its citizens by 
the Cuban regime, or because they are 
refugees in the United States from the pres- 
ent Government of Cuba. It ts the sense of 
the Congress that existing college and uni- 
versity facilities, public or private, be uti- 
lized for this purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to encourage the Organization of American 
States to undertake a study of all possible 
inter-American educational programs at the 
university level which might contribute to 
improved knowledge of inter-American af- 
fairs including an examination of the feasi- 
bility and desirability of establishing on a 
permanent basis a “University of the 
Americas”’. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fascetu]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution which is before us expresses 
the sense of Congress that the President 
exercise his authority under acts which 
are named to expend funds for assistance 
to certain Cuban refugees, namely stu- 
dents who need this assistance because 
of the authoritarian restrictions placed 
on the activities of those citizens by the 
Cuban Government or because they are 
refugees in the United States from the 
present Government of Cuba. 

In a discussion of the importance of 
this resolution I would like to go back 
just a moment in order to bring us up 
to date. When Castro took over the 
Government of Cuba we had a transi- 
tion period there for a while in which 
some of us said: “Let’s wait and see.” 
Others were happy, and others were sad. 
I was one of those who said, “Let’s wait 
and see what happens.” 

Being from Miami, a point close to 
Cuba, the wait and see attitude was not 
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too long in evolving into “Now you know 
what the answer is” because refugees 
started streaming into Miami and other 
areas of the country at a very high rate. 

It was not too long after the Castro 
regime took over that we in Florida and 
other areas of the country had the Ba- 
tista refugees and also the Castro 
refugees. They were both seeking haven 
in the United States, and we got a tre- 
mendous number of them in Miami; but 
other areas of the country also received 
Cuban refugees. 

These people came in seeking shelter, 
seeking homes, seeking freedom, running 
from threats of destruction, personal 
and otherwise. The local citizens tried 
to do all that it was possible to 
assist the refugees. The local Cuban 
community, the Latin community, took 
them into their homes, and local welfare 
organizations tried to provide for the 
refugees. ‘The church, both Catholic 
and Protestant, did everything they pos- 
sibly could to take care of these people. 
We had various citizens committees 
assisting in this problem. It was not 
too long before it became very obvious 
to those people who worked very, very 
hard in trying to solve the problem, that 
it was beyond the capability of the 
citizens of the local area. Under the 
leadership of the great newspaper, the 
Miami Herald a citizens group was 
formed to alert the people of the United 
States to the fact that this was really a 
national problem and not a problem for 
Miami and Florida, for New Orleans, 
New York, or other cities where they 
had communities of these Cuban 
refugees. That was the situation under 
the leadership and under the efforts of 
the local people whose resources were 
exhausted, when President Eisenhower, 
in November of 1960 appointed Tracy 
Voorhees who had great experience in 
refugee problems, to study it and report. 
Mr. Voorhees took over the job as the 
President’s personal representative, and 
in a very short time it became obvious to 
him that this, indeed, was not a local 
problem but a national one. 

The President said in appointing Mr. 
Voorhees to this task: 

In appointing Mr. Voorhees for this task 
last November, and in giving him funds and 
added powers on December 2, I sought to 
express by effective action the interest 
which, as President of the United States, 
I felt in these troubled people, as well as my 
deep sympathy for them and desire to be of 
help to them. 

This latest exodus of persons fleeing from 
Communist oppression is the first time in 
many years in which our Nation has become 
the country of first asylum for any such 
number of refugees. To grant such asylum 
is in accordance with the long-standing 
traditions of the United States. Our people 
Opened their homes and hearts to the 
Hungarian refugees 4 years ago. I am sure 
we will do no less for these distressed Cubans. 


The Vorhees’ report was mainly to the 
point that the Cuban problem was a na- 
tional problem, not a local problem. It 
focused the attention of the country on 
this problem and focused the utilization 
of our resources more effectively on the 
Problem. In addition to pointing out in 
his report that this was a national prob- 
lem, Mr. Vorhees urged certain things 
that were necessary: Housing, food, 
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clothing, and health facilities. Educa- 
tion was one of the areas that he dealt 
with specifically, and this is the main 
purpose of the present resolution. 

At below college level in our area 
alone—I do not know what it was in 
other areas—there were 6,500 students 
who had to be taken into our schools. 
This created a difficult problem, but we 
were able to assimilate them and finally 
get some help for that purpose. 

This resolution, however, deals specifi- 
cally with education at the higher level. 
It has to do with those students who 
are already attending universities in the 
United States or those who are refugees 
and seek to continue their education in 
the United States. It was estimated 
that there were approximately 900 col- 
lege students in the United States. 

In January, after Mr. Voorhees made 
his final report, the suggestion was made 
to the administration that funds should 
be made available in the way of loans 
to assist these students to continue 
their education. 

On January 20, President Kennedy ap- 
pointed Mr. Abe Ribicoff the Secretary of 
HEW to continue as this Government’s 
representative concerning the problems 
of the Cuban refugees. President Ken- 
nedy said at that time: 

I want you to make concrete my concern 
and sympathy for those who have been 
forced from their homes in Cuba, and to 
assure them that we shall seek to expedite 
their voluntary return as soon as condi- 
tions there facilitate that. I believe that 
the present program can best be strength- 
ened by directly bringing to bear your per- 
sonal leadership and the vast welfare, health, 
and other skills of your Department. I am 
anxious that you make use of private serv- 
ices available for the refugees to the greatest 
extent possible. 

Both here at home and abroad, I want to 
reemphasize most strongly the tradition of 
the United States as a humanitarian sanc- 
tuary, and the many times it has extended 
its hand and material help to those who are 
“exiles for conscience’s sake.” In the pres- 
ently troubled world, we cannot be a peace- 
maker if we are not also the protector of 
those individuais as well as nations who cast 
with us their personal liberty and hopes for 
the future. 


Subsequent to the appointment, Sec- 
retary Ribicoff went to Miami and made 
@ personal investigation. He came back 
and reported to President Kennedy that 
urgent action was necessary. He acted 
very promptly. Part of his report to the 
President of the United States dealt with 
the areas of this resolution. The Presi- 
dent then authorized the making of 
loans totaling $100,000 to 328 Cuban stu- 
dents attending 15 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country: Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y.; Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla.; Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C.; Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, La.; New York University, New 
York, N.Y.; North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Tulane University of Lou- 
isiana, New Orleans, La.; University of 
Alabama, University, Ala.; University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; University of 
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Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P.R.; Univer- 
sity of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafa- 
yette, La.; and Villanova University, Vil- 
lanova, Pa. 

The interest-free loans made under 
this program make it possible for the 
students to continue their education. 

We in the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs feel this is a very, very important 
thing that has to be done. The assist- 
ance program known as University Free 
Cuba makes it possible for the students 
who choose to come to the United States 
in the first instance to continue their 
education; it makes it possible for those 
who were driven away from Cuba to 
become educated in our universities. 

To sum it up, Congress in expressing 
its approval of the President’s program, 
is doing a thing of major importance. 
There are a lot of good people who come 
into the schools. They can be fine am- 
bassadors when they return home to 
Cuba. If they decide to cast their lot 
with us, we are laying the foundation for 
their becoming good U.S. citizens. 

In addition, the resolution recom- 
mends that action be taken to study edu- 
cation at university levels in the Western 
Hemisphere, to determine what improve- 
ments can be made, if any, in the inter- 
American effort at higher education. 
This overall study to include the feasi- 
bility and desirability of establishing a 
University of the Americas. This con- 
cept has been talked about for a long 
time, but we have never had the facts 
upon which to base a decision. 

In full accord with that recommenda- 
tion, the President offered, out of funds 
available to him, $25,000 to the Organi- 
zation of American States, to help defray 
the cost of this inter-American higher 
education survey. The resolution be- 
fore you expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress in support of the President’s pro- 
gram in that regard. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. May I ask, Is there any 
direct suggestion here that the United 
States immediately undertake an educa- 
tional program of its own, in other words, 
even in existing universities or other- 
wise, for Cuban refugees? 

Mr. FASCELL. The resolution ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the 
President out of funds already available 
to him for this purpose make loans to 
those students to attend universities in 
the United States which they are now 
attending. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is this an authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr. FASCELL. No, it is not. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will an authoriza- 
tion bill be coming to the Congress? 

Mr. FASCELL. That I do not know. 
It depends on the extent of the problem 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is there any discre- 
tionary power in the Executive at the 
present time to find funds to make loans 
immediately for this purpose? 

Mr. FASCELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. To what extent, fi- 
nancially, does our Government intend 
to obligate itself in this regard? 
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Mr. FASCELL. I am advised that 
loans have been made so far to the ex- 
tent of $100,000. 

Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. No further authorization 
is needed. The President has the au- 
thority under the Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act. He might have 
to get more money to make the addi- 
tional loans, but he has the authoriza- 
tion, if he desires to make them. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thought I made 
that clear. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I simply support this 
resolution and I am trying to clarify 
some aspects of it, because I am in- 
terested in the subject of these Cuban 
refugees and their welfare. Does the 
gentleman know the number of Cuban 
refugees in this country at the present 
time, and what are their age groups; 
that is to say, how many are of primary 
or secondary or college school level? 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not have the ex- 
act figures, but the best estimates are 
available, and I will be glad to furnish 
them. It has been estimated that there 
are over 60,000 Cuban refugees in the 
United States. In the Miami area alone 
there are about 6,500 attending public 
school and private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and there are approxi- 
mately 900 Cuban refugee college stu- 
dents in the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They are not all 
attending public schools. 

Mr. FASCELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, 
3,000 are attending public schools and 
between 2,500 and 3,000 are attending 
parochial schools. 

Mr. FASCELL. That is true. The 
impact has been absorbed not only by 
the public schools but by the parochial 
schools. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, have there 
been a certain number of universities 
that have come forward dealing with 
this problem? 

Mr. FASCELL. I just read the whole 
list of the universities, and I would not 
want to do it again, but I would point 
out to the gentleman that the list of uni- 
versities participating in this program 
is in the Recorp. I believe the only one 
in New York is NYU. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, now, what is the 
purpose of this resolution? If we have 
already spent $100,000 on 328 students, 
what is the purpose of this resolution, to 
legalize something that has already been 
done? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman knows 
perfectly well that you cannot legalize 
anything by a sense resolution. At the 
time the resolution was introduced by 
me there was no such program. I might 
say to the distinguished gentleman, we 
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feel that it is important at this point 
and time to express the difference, that 
is, that Congress express a difference in 
our feelings and our treatment between 
the Cuban people as such and the Cuban 
Government as such; and that we em- 
phasize to the world what happens under 
our way of life and what happens under 
the Communist way of life. That is one 
of the purposes of this resolution and 
why the resolution came up immediately 
after the preceding resolution which I 
cosponsored with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama and which asks 
for OAS sanctions against Cuba. 

Mr. GROSS. Could this be considered 
an invitation for them to come over here 
in greater and greater numbers for free 
education in this country? 

Mr. FASCELL. The distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa knows that refu- 
gees from the tyranny of communism in 
Cuba do not need any greater invitation 
than that to live, and they are coming 
over here by rowboats and other means, 
and I imagine they would swim if they 
could. So, I do not think this resolution 
is going to add unduly to the burden we 
already have as a free country, which is 
that we for one of the few times in his- 
tory have become the primary sanctuary 
of a people who are fleeing Communist 
tyranny. In other words, to be specific 
and to answer the gentleman’s question, 
I do not believe the resolution is an 
open-door invitation which would make 
Cubans flee their country. Their pri- 
mary motive will be to escape tyranny 
and live in freedom. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is there any control over 
the choice of universities if this program 
continues, or is that a choice to be freely 
made? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is a choice to be 
freely made. As the gentleman can see 
from the list of those universities, they 
are scattered all over the country. 

Mr. ADAIR. As long as the university 
qualifies and the student wishes to go 
there, he would be permitted under this 
program? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is right. The 
loan is made to the institution or in con- 
junction with the institution. 

Mr. ADAIR. Secondly, are we to un- 
derstand that these loans are to be re- 
paid? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is right; they 
are non-interest-bearing loans which will 
require repayment starting the first year 
after graduation. I think that is the 
only way to do it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. Iyield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Florida I[Mr. 
Fascett]. As he knows, he and I have 
discussed this problem which is of great 
eoncern to my own alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Florida. I am particularly 
pleased to note that the resolution calls 
for a more detailed study of the future 
educational needs of our Latin Ameri- 
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can neighbors. The gentleman will re- 
call that I introduced legislation that 
would be, I think, of particular interest 
in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], 
because I know he is going to give me a 
hearing on my bill, which I hope will be 
helpful in this matter. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank my colleague 
from Florida for those comments. I 
know he has long been a leader in this 
area and I am very appreciative of his 
support of this resolution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman from Florida for 
bringing this resolution to the House, 
and also to our colleague from Alabama 
{Mr. SELDEN], the chairman of this sub- 
committee. I think this is one of the 
ways to proceed to show the people of 
these oppressed countries that the people 
of the United States are friendly and 
that the Congress of the United States 
has a real interest in their destiny. I 
think there has been probably too little 
of this done in the past and I am hoping 
there can be more done in the future. 
I say that as a result of a trip I made 
to the Soviet Union in 1957 and my ob- 
servations there. I saw literally hun- 
dreds of delegations that were brought 
to Moscow and conducted through the 
university. I visited the University of 
Moscow one day to see what was going 
on and while I was there delegation after 
delegation from these foreign countries 
was being conducted through the uni- 
versity. I understand many of them are 
brought over there and are educated and 
go back to their respective countries and 
become subversive tools for the Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a real step 
forward. It is, you might say, a formal- 
izing of something I know we are doing. 
But I am particularly interested in the 
suggestion here that a University of the 
Americas be established. We know of 
the university that is being established 
in Hawaii and the one in Beirut, which 
has been in existence for many years 
and of the tremendous impact that 
these American-type universities have 
in making friends for America. I think 
for too long we have overlooked South 
America and I am glad to see this step 
being taken now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MaILuiarpD]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second, and I make 
that demand to keep the record straight. 
The gentleman did not qualify. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California demanded a 
second and it has been already ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman did not qualify. He did not 
say he was opposed to the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. I demand 
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that the Chair ask if the gentleman is 


opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What is 
the ruling on my demand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman’s demand is too late. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
to say the Speaker does not need to ask 
one who demands a second to qualify; 
that is, whether he is opposed to the bill. 

I had assumed that one who demanded 
a second would not do so unless he could 
qualify. I was not advised the gentle- 
man who demanded a second favored the 
resolution until I just asked him. 

It is true, under rule XXVII, that it 
is not the duty of the Chair on a motion 
to suspend to call for a second, but it is 
the custom of the Speaker to ask 
whether a second is demanded. The 
precedents show that, when a second is 
demanded, an opponent of the bill is 
entitled to recognition, and it is true 
that, when so opposed, a member of the 
committee reporting the bill is entitled 
to preference, but he is not entitled to 
preference unless he is opposed to the 
bill. 

It has also been held that the right to 
demand a second is not necessarily pre- 
cluded by preliminary debate. Anyone 
interested in precedents will find some in 
5 Hinds, sections 6799 to 6808. 

Even though it has been customary for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
monopolize the time given for debate, I 
had not anticipated that any member 
of that committee would hog the debate 
on a bill as important as House Concur- 
rent Resolution 226 or on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 209, which, while not as 
important or far reaching, is, neverthe- 
less, a continuation of the administra- 
tion’s program to spend more and more 
money, though it is true that on 209 the 
idea seems to have originated with the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs rather 
than with the administration. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I do not think 
there is any need to add to what has been 
said here, except to say I am in support 
of the resolution. I was hoping to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
HOEVEN ]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is there any limitation 
as to the amount of a loan given to any 
individual student? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. There is nothing in 
this that would put on a limitation. It 
requests the President to exercise powers 
he already has. I do not know whether 
under the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 or 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
there were any such restrictions. I can- 
not answer that. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What guarantee do we 
have that the loan will be repaid? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The same guaran- 
tee that anyone makes when he agrees to 
repay a loan. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That does not afford 
much of a guarantee for repayment when 
you consider that these students will 
likely return to Cuba once a stable gov- 
ernment is reestablished. 

Mr. SELDEN. I doubt that under 
stable circumstances the loans would not 
be repaid. 


The 
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Mr. HOEVEN. If and when they go 
back te Cuba without paying off their 
loans, what guarantee do you have that 
the loans will ever be repaid? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair will count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of the majority 
leader and several Members on this side, 
and for the convenience of the Members, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
swer is, At the present time loans are 
made to institutions, and the institutions 
in turn make the loans to the students. 
This is the type of control we are trying 
to maintain. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I would like to pursue 
the inquiry a bit further. Assuming 
some of the students do not repay their 
loans before they return to Cuba, after 
a stable government is established on 
the island, what guarantee do we have 
that such loans will ever be repaid? 

Mr. FASCELL. Personally, as I ex- 
plained, promissory notes will be signed. 
I do not think we would deny them the 
right to an exit permit just because they 
have not paid, but I would say it is im- 
probable. 

Mr. JUDD. If the gentleman will 
yield; if the situation in Cuba becomes 
stabilized with a free government there, 
a free society, so that these students can 
go back and make available to their own 
people the skills and, I hope, the favor- 
able attitudes they have received from 
their experiences in our American col- 
leges, I would be glad to introduce a 
resolution to forgive those loans, if nec- 
essary, because we would save more 
every day from stabilization of the sit- 
uation in Cuba than all the loans would 
amount to. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida | Mr. FascEtu]}. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ido not 
want any time. 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield the 3 minutes 
then to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


The 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. In reply to the gentle- 


man from Minnesota, we should fully 
understand that the number of students 
getting loans can be increased. There 
is no limitation as to the number of 
student refugees coming into this coun- 
try from Cuba. Who would not want to 
enter the United States as a refugee, 
or otherwise, to get a free education at 
American taxpayers’ expense? 
Furthermore, there is no guarantee 
that any of the loans will ever be repaid. 
The minute a stable government is re- 
established in Cuba, it is only natural 
that the beneficiaries of our generous 
loan program will return to Cuba and if 
they have not repaid their loans before 
they depart our shores, the American 
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taxpayer will be holding the proverbial 
sack. That is nothing new for Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr. GROSS. I have listened to the 
gentleman from Minnesota making the 
same old tired statement that if we just 
educate some more people and send them 
back to their countries, everything will 
be perfection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. That was not my state- 
ment. I said that if the situation in 
Cuba were stabilized in such a way that 
these students could go back, we would 
save money by forgiving the loans. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, would you? 

Mr. JUDD. Rather than spending the 
amounts of money we have to spend now 
for hemisphere defense because of Com- 
munist forces in Cuba. 

Mr. GROSS. Tell me how you would 
save any money in that way. 

Mr. JUDD. If the situation in Cuba 
were stable, the savings in the defense 
budget of the United States would be 
very great, indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
we are not going to stabilize the situa- 
tion in Cuba in that way. 

Mr. JUDD. That is why the gentle- 
man’s question, I thought, was somewhat 
hypothetical. 

Mr. GROSS. And the answer that the 
gentleman from Minnesota gives is a 
thousand percent hypothetical. 

Mr. JUDD. I never suggested send- 
ing these students back to stabilize the 
situation. I said that if and when it 
is stabilized so that they can go back, 
that will be so much better a situation, 
that it will cost us less money. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, sure, and you know 
what happens if the dog stops while 
chasing the rabbit. We are now asked 
to put our stamp of approval on the es- 
tablishment of another—what is it— 
still another university? Is that what 
you are out to do, I ask the gentleman 
from Florida? Is this University of the 
Americas another foot in the door? 

Mr. FASCELL. The answer is “No.” 
The Organization of American States is 
being asked to make a study to find out 
whether or not anybody is interested. 

Mr. GROSS. Plenty of people are in- 
terested in foreign countries in getting 
a free education at the expense of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. They are already com- 
ing over here by the hundreds in the 
student exchange program. They are 
being paid $6 and $7 a day plus tuition, 
plus transportation and everything else. 
How far in God’s name do you want to 
go with this business? How much of 
this can the taxpayers of this country 
stand? Incidentally, I noticed a story in 
a newspaper last week, I believe it was 
the Washington Post, where a fellow, a 
resident of the District of Columbia 
went down to Richmond, Va., and re- 
cruited a 19-year-old girl for immoral 
purposes. This fellow was charged with 
violation of the Mann Act. His mother 
was operating a house of assignation in 
the District of Columbia—and she testi- 
fied in court that she was catering to 
foreign exchange students. 
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Why another program when the for- 
eign student exchange program is in op- 
eration? Let us not spread this all over 
the country so that no one will know 
what is taking place. I doubt if many 
Members of the House or of the other 
body know now what is being done in 
all facets of this business of educating 


foreigners. Let us keep this thing 
within bounds. I see no reason for this 
resolution. In my opinion, it is just 


another foot in the door looking to the 
establishment of still another program 
to be paid for by our people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
presently in the United States many 
Cuban citizens who have flied their 
homeland in the face of Castro’s oppres- 
sions. Included among these refugees 
are a number of Cubans attending col- 
leges and universities who need assist- 
ance in order to continue their studies. 
President Kennedy in March of this year 
announced the extension of loans to 
these students to enable them to pursue 
their education at the colleges or uni- 
versities they are presently attending. 

House Concurrent Resolution 209 
simply endorses the action of the Presi- 
dent and asks that the operation of this 
program be continued and that it be 
known as University Free Cuba. 

The resolution further requests that 
the President encourage the Organiza- 
tion of American States to undertake a 
study of the possible inter-American 
educational programs at the university 
level which might contribute to improved 
knowledge of inter-American affairs. 
This the President has done with a 
$25,000 grant to the OAS to help finance 
the cost of the study. This resolution 
provides further that in the carrying out 
of the study by the OAS an examination 
be included of the feasibility and desir- 
ability of establishing on a permanent 
basis a University of the Americas. 

There is a definite need for improved 
knowledge of inter-American affairs as 
a means of creating closer cultural ties 
among the peoples of the Americas. 
Therefore, I urge the support of this leg- 
islation which is designed to provide an 
effective exchange of inter-American 
knowledge. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to suspend the rules and pass the 
resolution, House Resolution 209. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that two-thirds ap- 
peared to have voted in favor of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Under the agree- 
ment, the vote goes over until Wednes- 
day. 

: GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on House Res- 
olution 209. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 





CLARIFICATION OF THE TERM 
“ORGANIZE” 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Consent Calendar today is H.R. 3247, a 
bill to clarify the meaning of the term 
“organize” as it is used in section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. This 
section is part of the Smith Act of 1940 
which outlaws conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 

Because a number of groups and in- 
dividuals interested in civil liberties have 
expressed concern over the legislative 
treatment which this bill has received, 
including its consideration on the Con- 
sent Calendar, I would like to take a 
moment to go into its background. 

In 1940 Congress enacted the so-called 
Smith Act making it a crime for a per- 
son to commit any of three defined acts. 
The first was to knowingly or willfully 
advocate the overthrow, by force or vio- 
lence, of the Government of the United 
States; the second was to organize any 
society or group to teach or advocate the 
violent overthrow of our Government; 
the third was to be a member of or 
be affiliated with any such society or 
group. 

This statutory language was subjected 
to judicial interpretation in the case of 
Yates v. United States (354 U.S. 298) de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in 1957. In 
this case the defendants had been con- 
victed after jury trial on a single count 
of indictment charging them with con- 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force and violence and with 
organizing groups for the same purpose. 
The Supreme Court reversed the con- 
victions, holding that as to “advocacy” 
there must be actual indictment to ac- 
tion, and that the term “organize” re- 
ferred only to the official organization 
of the Communist Party, which took 
place in 1945, and not to a continuing 
process of organization. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that H.R. 3247 
seeks to counteract the effect of the 
Yates decision by defining the term “or- 
ganize’”’ to mean a continuous process 
of organizing groups and cells and of 
recruiting new members, rather than 
merely the original organization of the 
Communist Party or some other party 
or society whose aims are inimical to 
the security of the United States. Many 
Members of this body, including my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California 
{Mr. RoosEvELT], who has asked that he 
be associated with my remarks, are 
keenly aware of legislative efforts to re- 
buke the Supreme Court, especially aft- 
er Court decisions in cases involving 
civil liberties. On many occasions I 
have voted against such legislation and 
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I would do so today, by interposing my 
objection to the bill before us, if I re- 
garded this measure as simply a slap at 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I think, however, that a broader defi- 
nition of the term “organize” is justified. 
Although the Department of Justice of 
the present administration does not ap- 
pear to have been called on for its po- 
sition, which is unfortunate, enactment 
of identical legislation was favored by 
the previous administration and pre- 
sumably this same sentiment prevails. 
My personal view, which I know is 
shared by a number of my colleagues, is 
that legislation which limits individual 
activity, regardless of the extent or jus- 
tification in terms of national security, 
should be the product of current hear- 
ings and should be accorded something 
other than the perfunctory considera- 
tion afforded by the Consent Calendar 
procedure. 





A TRIBUTE TO GEORGE W. NORRIS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. OLSEN] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
from the western reclamation States and 
my colleagues from the Tennessee Valley 
will always be deeply grateful to George 
W. Norris. For as we know, the late 
great Senator from Nebraska contributed 
mightily to the program of wise and 
proper development and conservation of 
our natural resources during his 40 
years in Congress. 

He is known as the father of TVA, and 
he coauthored, with our distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the Rural Electri- 
fication Act. 

Senator Norris was also concerned 
with that other vital resource—people, 
our human resources. The Norris-La 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act—con- 
sidered by labor as its magna carta— 
stands as another of his major contribu- 
tions, freeing workingmen from tyran- 
nical injunctions and outlawing the evil 
“yellow dog” contract. 

It was President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who described Senator Norris as “the 
very perfect, gentle knight of American 
progressive ideals,” whose life was an 
“able and heroic fight on behalf of the 
average citizen.” 

It is thus fitting indeed that in this 
year of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of George W. Norris, there will be a 
centennial observance to pay tribute to 
his memory. And it is also fitting that a 
major event in this observance will be 
held here in the Nation’s Capital, where 
Senator George Norris made so many 
lasting contributions to the benefit of 
the people of our Nation. 

The event will be the George W. Nor- 
ris National Centennial Conference, to 
be held May 16 and 17 at the Willard 
Hotel. The letterhead of the group 
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sponsoring the conference lists 10 prom- 


jinent individuals as initial sponsors of, 


the Norris centennial. They are Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt; Speaker Sam Ray-~ 
burn; Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky; Senator Lister. Hill of Ala- 
bama; Clyde T. Ellis, general manager 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association; Murray Lincoln, pres- 
ident of Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies; George Meany, president of ‘the 
AFL-CIO; James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union; Alex 
Radin, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association; and Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers. 

These initial sponsors have been 
joined by some 200 others, including 
Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chief Justice Earl E. Warren, many 
Members of Congress from both parties, 
and other prominent individuals in gov- 
ernment and across the Nation in var- 
ious fields of endeavor. 

The enthusiastic response to news of 
the Norris centennial observance is an 
indicator of the great esteem in which 
Norris is held by our Nation. So, too, is 
the splendid gathering of speakers who 
will join in the tribute to the memory of 
Senator Norris on May 16 and 17. 

The list includes Senator George D. 
Aiken of Vermont, Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, Gov. Frank Morrison 
of Nebraska, and Theodore C. Sorensen, 
Special Counsel to the President, and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Special Assist- 
ant to the President. 

They and other speakers will pay de- 
served tribute to the late Senator from 
Nebraska, will honor his name, and, at 
the same time, will focus needed atten- 
tion on the principles for which George 
W. Norris fought throughout his long 
and magnificent public life. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an article by Roscoe 
Fleming entitled “George W. Norris— 
Great Man in Politics,’ from the No- 
vember 21, 1960, issue of Union News, 
Official publication of the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers International Union; 
as well as excerpts of statements by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on Sen- 
ator George W. Norris: 

Grorce W. Norris: GREAT MAN IN POLITICS 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


America’s greatest political man of the 
20th century, saving only Presidents, was a 
plain-featured, stocky, old-shoe sort of fel- 
low from the Nebraska prairies. Certainly 
he was the Nation’s most useful U.S. Sena- 
tor of the century. 

He was George William Norris, and he 
Spent 40 years in Congress working for the 
interest of the Nation’s plain people. 
Though he never gave an inch for political 
approbation, a half dozen great achieve- 
ments bear his name, any one of them 
enough to make a man’s lasting reputation. 

In the labor field he’s best known as the 
principal sponsor of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, sometimes known as labor’s magna 
carta. 

Norris also fought almost alone through 
&@ dozen heartbreaking years for what be- 
came the great Tennessee Valley Authority, 
America’s most magnificent conservation 
achievement both as respects people and 
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other natural resources; now a monument 
and a model throughout the world as a high 
point of democratic achievement. Finally, 
after saving the project again and again, he 
got the pen with which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt signed the TVA Act. 

He also did more than any other Con- 
gressman in establishing the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration that brought light 
and lightened labor to 2 million farm 
households. 

This man ended the absurdity of a pos- 
sibly repudiated Congress and President 
holding on to office for a full 4 months 
after an election. Now the new Congress 
and President, bearing the mandate of the 
people, go into office in January, 

Again, he created the first one-house State 
legislature in the United States, that of 
Nebraska; and it is largely due to him that 
Nebraska is, so far, the only State that is also 
a complete public-power province. 

He did his best to strike the shackles of the 
poll tax off people who wish to register and 
vote for President and Vice President. This 
reform hasn’t come yet. 

Perhaps his achievement which accom- 
plished least is his earliest—striking down 
the rules by which the Speaker of the House 
was the absolute czar of the House. 

In the long half-century since, the “power 
elite” of the House have merely retreated to 
a@ previously prepared position in the Rules 
Committee, as we’ve been poignantly re- 
minded the past few months. This one of 
Norris’ battles—that of full democratization 
of the House rules—is yet to win. 

Why all this at this time? 

Because the new year will be Norris’ cen- 
tenary year, and unless the people and the 
peoples’ organizations get busy, it will go 
almost unremarked. Certainly those he 
fought all his life, hope it will. 

He was born July 11, 1861, in the clan- 
gorous beginning of the Civil War, of poor, 
hard-working farm parents in Sandusky 
County, Ohio. His father died of a farm 
accident when the little boy was not quite 
4 years old. 

He never knew anything but hard work, 
lightened only by a loving mother and sisters. 
He literally fought his way through school 
ending by working his way through a law 
course at Valparaiso University, Indiana, a 
“poor boy” school where room and board 
were $1.60 a week—but you got the $1.60 at 
a dime an hour or less, for the hardest kind 
of work. 

He spent a year teaching in raw new Wash- 
ington State, sleeping in a big box filled with 
straw, in an abandoned section hands’ bunk- 
house. Later he settled in Nebraska and 
slowly worked up to a 7 year’s judgeship, 
then to 10 years in the House, the scene of 
his historic battle with “Czar’’ Cannon; then 
to the Senate. 

In early years an ardent standpat Repub- 
lican, he grew so far out of that mold that 
the national Republican power elite sought 
by crooked means to beat him; finally he 
went all-out independent and ran that way. 
He supported more of F.D.R.’s New Deal than 
many Democrats. 

The way he got interested in labor's plight 
and became one of its stoutest champions is 
told in a fine new book of labor history, ‘“‘The 
Lean Years,” by Irving Bernstein. 

The lean years were those of 1920-33, when 
the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover triumvirate 
reigned supreme for the “power elite,” and 
working people took the short end of the 
stick. 

Norris, as chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, went to Pennsylvania in 1926 to 
investigate the corrupt Republican primary 
in which “Boss” Vare, later unseated, had 
beaten Gifford Pinchot. Norris stumped the 
State for William B. Wilson, the Democratic 
candidate, who almost won. 

In the course of the campaign he got a 
thorough education in woes of the coal 
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miners: “16 tons and what do you get?. One 
day older and deeper in debt.” 

One of his guides through the coal country 
was a man who’d been so thoroughly 
wrecked by a mine explosion that he’d be- 
come a cripple, dependent on charity and 
his relatives. The latter’s son jalopied the 
two to a weed-grown graveyard where they 
saw an epitaph, self-written, so it was said, 
by the man beneath the stone: 

“For 40 years beneath the sod with pick 
and spade I did my task. The coal king’s 
slave, but now, thank God, I’m free at last.” 

The more Norris found out about the con- 
ditions in which working people existed, the 
more furious he got. Labor organization was 
fought by every means from blacklisting to 
starvation to beating. 

The great weapon of the operator was 
the injunction, granted at every request by 
complacent judges, State and Federal. 

Bernstein relates that there were injunc- 
tions forbidding persons to pray on the road- 
side or to sing in groups; that required 
pickets to be American citizens or to speak 
the English language; that denied the rights 
of free assembly. 

Most significant perhaps were the injunc- 
tione granted to enforce yellow-dog con- 
tracts—contracts of employment which com- 
pelled the worker to swear, as a condition 
of employment, never to join a labor organi- 
zation. This was known as the American 
plan. 

Norris went back to Washington. The 
fight took him nearly 7 years, amid dis- 
couragements too long to detail here. But 
he got the act through the Senate, and Fio- 
rello La Guardia, later New York’s fighting 
mayor, got it through the House. Hoover 
signed it only because both Houses had 
passed it by more than enough to override 
a veto. 

The fight for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was even longer, overlapping that for 
the Norris-La Guardia Act at both ends. .It 
began when the Harding administration of 
fragrant memory tried to sell out the great 
works built at Muscle Shoals on the Ten- 
nessee River during World War I. (Actually 
Theodore Roosevelt saved the seed of TVA 
long before, when he vetoed an act to give 
that waterpower away.) 

Norris time and again prevented the sale, 
and got through one TVA act that was 
pocket-vetoed by Calvin Coolidge and another 
that was just plain vetoed by Herbert Hoover. 

Finally he saw his triumph under’F. D. R., 
and TVA became a shining light for demo- 
cratic emulation all over the world, a 
savior of a ruined region, an enormous source 
of national * * * safety, as in World War 
II and Korea. * * * 

The REA of course has also provided an 
immense economic stimulus as well as 
modernizing the homes and barns of 2 mil- 
lion farm families to make them income to 
buy the products of factory workers. (Once, 
talking to Norris in his last year, I asked him 
which of his achievements he thought would 
live longer. He hesitated, then in a bashful 
sort of small-boy voice he said: “You forgot 
the REA.”’) 

I did not know him so well as some, but 
in a lifetime of reporting he is about the 
only man who talked exactly the same 
whether with feet cocked up on the table in 
his Senate committee room, or in his living 
room in McCook, Nebr., or on a rostrum be- 
fore many thousands. 

He was defeated, to Nebraska’s loss, in his 
last campaign at 80, and died 2 years later 
after completing an autobiography that is a 
plain man’s testament. 

We shall not see his like again. Nor shall 
we see a fitting memorial for this great man 
of the people, unless the people see to it. 

He is commemorated by Norris Dam and 
powerhouse of the TVA, and his Nebraska 
friends intend to name a reclamation lake 
after him and to preserve his home as a 
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shrine. But for national honors, little has 
as yet been done. 

Labor and the great farmers’ and coopera- 
tive and conservation organizations to whose 
causes he devoted his life, might well see to 
it. A monument in the Nation’s Capital, or 
a resumption of Norris’ forward march, such 
as a giant power public grid spanning the 
West and maybe the Nation? The time is 
pretty short, too, until July 11, although 
the whole year is Norris’ centenary. And for 
that matter his name will glow brighter 
down the American years whether we, his 
beneficiaries, do anything about it now or 
not. 


ROOSEVELT ON NORRIS 


1. The place: McCook, Nebr. 

The time: September 29, 1932. 

The occasion: Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Democratic Party candidate for President of 
the United States, had this to say of Senator 
George W. Norris, Republican, of Nebraska: 

“We should remember that the ultimate 
analysis of history asks the answer to ques- 
tions which are not concerned so much with 
what you and I, in these modern days, call 
ballyhoo, or headlines, as they are with much 
simpler fundamentals. 

“History asks: ‘Did the man have integ- 
rity? Did the man have unselfishness? Did 
the man have courage? Did the man have 
consistency?’ 

“And if the individual under the scrutiny 
of the historic microscope measured up to 
an affirmative answer to these questions, 
then history has set him down as great in- 
deed in the pages of all the years to come. 

“There are few statesmen in America today 
who so definitely and clearly measure up to 
an affirmative answer to the four questions 
as does the senior Senator from Nebraska, 
George W. Norris. In his rare case, history 
has already written the verdict. 

“Not you alone in Nebraska, but we in 
every part of the Nation, give full recogni- 
tion to his integrity, to his unselfishness, to 
his courage, and to his consistency. He 
stands forth—whether we agree with him on 
all the little details or not—he stands forth 
as the very perfect, gentle knight of Ameri- 
can progressive ideals. 

“I am hoping that at this moment thou- 
sands of boys and girls—thousands of first 
voters—are listening to my words, for I 
should like them to give some thought and 
some study to the very remarkable public 
service of the man in whose hometown I 
now stand. 

“I should like them to read of the able and 
heroic fight on behalf of the average citizen 
which he has made during his long and 
honorable career. I should like them to 
know that sometimes he has made this fight 
with his party, and sometimes—as now— 
against the leader of his party. 

“I should like them to know that always 
he has been thinking of the rights and wel- 
fare of the average citizen, of the farmer, the 
laborer, the small businessman—yes, and of 
the rights and welfare of those who have 
been born to or have acquired greater wealth. 

“But especially it has been an unselfish 
fight, and directed to the fact that it is the 
little fellow who has the fewest friends in 
high places, and that too often it is the little 
fellow who has been forgotten by his govern- 
ment.” 

2. The place: Omaha, Nebraska. 

The time: October 10, 1936. 

The occasion: President Roosevelt, cam- 
paigning for reelection, declared: 

“First, a word to you as Nebraskans. I 
hope it. will be heard by the citizens of the 
other 47 States because I know that what I 
am going to say represents the conviction 
of the great majority of those who are de- 
voted to good government, clean government, 
representative government. 

“On this platform sits a man whose repu- 
tation for many years has been known in 
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every community—a man old in years but 
young in heart—a man who through all these 
years has had no boss but his own con- 
science—and the senior Senator from the 
State of Nebraska, given to the Nation by 
the people of Nebraska—George W. Norris. 

“Outside of my own State of New York, 
I have consistently refrained from taking 
part in elections in any other State. 

“But Senator Norris’ name has been en- 
tered as a candidate for Senator from Ne- 
braska. And to my rule of nonparticipa- 
tion in State elections I have made—and so 
long as he lives I always will make—one mag- 
nificently justified exception. 

“George Norris’ candidacy transcends 
State and party lines. In our national his- 
tory we have had few elder statesmen who, 
like him, have preserved the aspirations of 
youth as they accumulated the wisdom of 
years. 

“He is one of the major prophets of 
America. 

“Help this great American to continue a 
historic career of service. 

“Nebraska will be doing a great service, 
not only to itself but to every other State 
in the Union and to the Nation as a whole 
if it places this great American above par- 
tisanship and keeps George Norris in the 
Senate of the United States.” 

3. The place: Washington, D.C. 

The time: December 10, 1942. 

The occasion: a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Senator George W. Norris heard 
this letter from President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: 

“Dear GeEorGE: You can understand, I am 
sure, why it isn’t possible for me to attend 
dinners these days, nor do I need to tell you 
of the pleasure it would give me to be with 
the friends who are gathering in your honor 
tonight. 

“It would ever be a privilege, as well as a 
pleasure to join with any group of fellow 
Americans whose purpose is to recognize 
your long and faithful service as guardian 
of the public interest. Of all that you have 
done for your country and for your fellow 
citizens as the tireless champion of liber- 
alism, I have spoken many times, publicly 
and privately. 

“Through twoscore years you have been a 
tower of strength in every storm. I can 
only reiterate what I have often said be- 
fore—that in our national history we have 
had few elder statesmen who, like you, have 
preserved the aspirations of youth as they 
accumulated the wisdom of years. 

“In these critical days we need your coun- 
sel as never before and the youth of the 
land particularly need the force of your ex- 
ample which has been as a beacon light 
of righteousness for more than a generation. 

“Always affectionately, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 





THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE TO 
DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
worldwide challenge of communism 
must be fought by the free nations with 
alertness, diligence, and intelligence if 
we are to win. 

The temptation to adopt some of the 
more direct tactics of the Communists 
in this fight is almost overwhelming. 
The worth of the principles of a free 
society—when faced with subversive and 
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conspiratorial tactics—is being tested 
daily. ‘Throughout the world we face 
Communist military moves, usually by 
the use of native revolutionists as a 
front. Korea, Indochina, Laos, and 
Cuba present examples of Communist 
methods. Before any of these military 
moves were made, however, there was a 
time period of Communist subversion 
and infiltration—a softening up of the 
existing structures of government. Dur- 
ing this softening up process, the Com- 
munist infiltrators used the liberties of 
a free society—such as free speech, free 
assembly, and the free press to lay the 
conspiratorial foundations for Commu- 
nist governments, which, when once es- 
tablished, proceeded to abolish these 
selfsame freedoms. This method of 
operation presents to democracies their 
greatest dilemma and their severest test. 

How can we preserve the freedoms of 
speech, assembly, and press when they 
are being used to undermine the very 
foundations of our free society? That 
is the difficult question we seek to an- 
swer. 

The problem of procedure by a con- 
gressional committee dealing with the 
problems of Communist activity in the 
United States has concerned a great 
many Members of the House. Over the 
years, I have joined with other Members 
in criticizing some of the procedures of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. I find that I am still critical of 
certain procedures under which the com- 
mittee operates. 

I have been critical of intemperate 
statements by staff members in the past, 
as well as some of the committee mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
I am aware of the need for investigation 
by a congressional committee of some 
type, into those movements of the ex- 
treme left or extreme right. 

Perhaps a subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary Committee could be the answer to 
this problem. The term “un-American” 
is too vague to lend itself to clarity of 
meaning. Supreme Court decisions have 
certainly cast doubt on the definitions 
which develop in regard to what the 
specific meaning of the word “‘un-Ameri- 
can” happens to be. Other Supreme 
Court decisions have overturned citations 
for contempt which have originated in 
this committee on the grounds of im- 
proper procedure or unconstitutionality. 
These decisions are controversial in some 
quarters, nevertheless they cannot be 
lightly dismissed. 

I do not join with any group, whether 
they be from the extreme left or ex- 
treme right, in their vicious personal at- 
tacks on either the members of the 
Supreme Court or the members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
I believe that the members of the judi- 
cial and legislative groups are men of 
sincere dedication to the preservation of 
the basic liberties guaranteed by our 
great Constitution. I certainly do not 
always agree with the wisdom of their 
decisions or actions, but I refuse to at- 
tack them on the basis of their motives. 

I have discussed these matters many 
times with my colleague from California, 
the Honorable CiypE DoyLe, who serves 
as one of the Democratic Members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities. Mr. Dor e is, in my opinion, one 
of the most dedicated Members of the 
House of Representatives. His loyalty 
to constitutional principles is unques- 
tioned. Heis afine American. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DoyLz] has 
been under vicious personal attack be- 
cause of his membership on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. He 
could have solved this problem at any 
time by resignation from the committee. 
He would have been, in such an event, 
no longer a target for abuse. 

Along with many other Members of 
the House of Representatives, I urged 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoyLe] to stay on the committee. In 
view of the fact that the committee has 
been reestablished every Congress since 
it was made a permanent committee and 
there being little likelihood that it would 
be abolished, it has seemed to many 
Members important that Members of 
Congress who were fairminded and pos- 
sessed of judicial qualifications retain 
their membership on the committee. 

Certainly Congressman CLYDE DOYLE 
possesses the qualifications noted. In my 
opinion, the gentleman from California 
{[Mr. DoyLe] has exercised a moderating 
influence on the procedures of this com- 
mittee. He has studied the rules of the 
committee in regard to the rights of wit- 
nesses to appear in prepublic hearings, 
to have the advice of counsel in regard 
to their legal rights and to receive fair 
treatment during their appearance as 
a witness, 

As a result of Congressman DOYLE’s 
study of the rules of procedure, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has ac- 
cepted various revisions of its rules and, 
I understand, that new and improved 
rules are now under consideration and 
will soon be printed. 

In a democracy we deal with facts and 
situations as they are and not as we 
would like them to be. We move for- 
ward slowly through time periods of edu- 
cation, persuasion, compromise, and fi- 
nally, action. Each of these four steps 
are partial steps; they are never the 
full stride which contestants on either 
side of an issue would like to see made. 
The education may be inadequate, the 
persuasion may be weak because of dis- 
unity in public opinion or fears of real or 
fancied dangers. The compromise may 
be much less than the contestants on 
either side desire and the action taken 
may be partial in nature rather than 
complete. This is the procedure of the 
democratic process. It is slow. It is at 
times frustrating. In the face of this 
slowness and frustration, we are prone 
to compare the quick and decisive ac- 
tions of the totalitarian governments. 
We are tempted sometimes to adopt their 
methods to obtain their efficiency. 
When we are tempted let us examine 
Closely the other items which must be 
included in the totalitarian package; 
that is, loss of individual freedom, lib- 
erty, and dignity and the degradation of 
all our moral and spiritual values under 
the brutish impact of the police state. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I append to my remarks an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post under date of April 17, 1961. 
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GOLDEN RULE 


Representative CiypE DoyLe extended to 
House Members the other day an invitation 
which ought not to be ignored—to suggest 
rules for the conduct of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. He did this in his 
capacity as chairman of a Special Subcom- 
mittee on Rules and in terms indicating a 
genuine desire to meet criticisms of the 
committee and improve its procedure. In 
the same spirit, and in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Doyte specified that “this invitation is 
not extended to any private group but only 
to the Members of the House,” we offer some 
observations with due deference. 

Rules are not the real remedy for the 
problem presented by the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Its trouble lies more 
in what it tries to do than in how it does it. 
Often it aims to try men for opinions, as- 
sociations and activities which are not 
forbidden by law and to subject them to 
punishment by publicity for conduct which 
the Constitution forbids Congress to declare 
criminal. Its power to subpena citizens and 
hold them up to obloquy operates, we think, 
to inhibit the freedom of expression which 
is basic to the democratic process. 

It is hard to think of a procedural rule 
that could curb this tendency. Procedure 
that would ensure a fair trial would cripple 
the normal and proper investigating func- 
tions of the committee. What is needed is 
not formalization of proceedings as though 
the committee were a court but relaxed 
modes of inquiry so that the committee can 
do its legitimate work effectively without 
treading on the rights of individuals. 

The only rule likely to bring this about 
is the Golden Rule—a rule of consideration 
for the liberties and sensibilities of others. 
If committee members will remember that 
they are neither censors nor inquisitors but 
simply agents of the House of Representa- 
tives empowered to obtain information rele- 
vant to the discharge of the House’s legisla- 
tive responsibilities, they will cure the 
conduct which has brought the committee 
into such widespread disrepute. An indis- 
pensable condition of the power they ex- 
ercise is forbearance and respect for the 
right of freemen to hold diverse views. 





NEEDED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 
DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today submitted a bill which is designed 
to encourage voluntary pension plans for 
self-employed individuals by affording 
them an equitable tax standing with 
wage earners. 

This Chamber has considered this pro- 
posal before and a proposal of this type, 
the Keogh-Simpson bill, was approved 
by the House on March 16 in the 86th 
Congress. Among those submitted for 
the consideration of the House earlier 
was one proposed by my distinguished 
predecessor, the late Honorable Daniel 
A. Reed, in 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Speaker, present law provides that 
amounts set aside by an employer to an 
employee’s credit in a retirement fund 
are not subject to Federal income tax 
until they are withdrawn or made avail- 
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able. Without this tax deferment, these 
amounts would be subject to current 
taxation. However, this advantage does 
not cover self-employed persons, such as 
proprietors of small businesses, doctors, 
lawyers, and farmers. 

‘This proposal would permit self-em- 
ployed persons to defer payment of 
Federal income tax on earnings set aside 
for their retirement up to 10 percent of 
annual income, provided such amounts 
do not exceed $2,500. 

The Treasury Department raised ob- 
jections to a similar proposal and in so 
doing suggested that an alternative be 
drafted “to secure the tax relief for their 
retirement saving only by establishing 
qualified pension plans providing com- 
parable benefits for their own employees 
on a nondiscriminatory basis.” 

The present version of the bill takes 
advantage of the advice of the Treasury 
Department, as developed by Senate 
hearings last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing a 
bill which suggests an amendment to the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act to clarify the technical information 
required by section 7, and I would like 
to make explanations. 

Subsection (b) of section 7 should be 
amended because industry-wide, multi- 
employer plans do not have records of 
employees—they only have records of 
beneficiaries. 

Subsection (c) of section 7 should be 
recast. The way it is now worded is 
ambiguous. A plan might be funded, 
that is, pensions may be provided under 
a modified pay-as-you-go system 
through the establishing of a liability to 
be carried on the books of the company 
for this specific purpose. The costs are 
then met, as incurred, by the allocation 
of assets against this liability. The re- 
serve assets so set up would still belong 
to the general assets of the company. 

Subsections (f)(1), (f)(1)(D), and 
(f) (2) of section 7 need to be amended 
since their meaning is misleading. At 
present, they confuse the method of 
funding and medium of funding as being 
one and the same thing. 

When subsection (b) of section 7 is 
recast, subsection (f) (3) will have to be 
changed to conform with it. 

Under the section on definitions, sec- 
tion 3(a), it is necessary to add three of 
the terms used in the act. Without 
clarification, these terms are easily mis- 
construed. 

I. strongly urge the Committee on 
Education and Labor to give prompt con- 
sideration to these suggested changes. 





LINCOLN—A CHRISTIAN 
STATESMAN 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
president of the Lincoln Group of the 
District of Columbia, I had the distinct 
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privilege of hearing a scholarly address 
by Prof. William Wolf, professor of the- 


meeting for my tenure of office on May 
10. 
. Professor Wolf spoke eloquently on 
Lincoln as a Christian statesman, and 
since I found so much in this address 
which should be considered as America 
gropes for a moral tone to characterize 
its position of leadership in the world 
today, I want to share it with those who 
could not be present at the meeting: 


“The grandest figure on the crowded can- 
vas of the nineteenth century’”—this was 
Walt Whitman's description of Abraham 
Lincoln. His judgment has not only been 
sustained by history, it has been deepened 
by the perspective of the 150 years since his 
birth. Professor Randall, one of the greatest 
Lincoln scholars, concluded his study of the 
Presidential years with a chapter entitled 
“God's Man.” 

“Lincoln,” he wrote, “was a man of more 
intense religiosity than any other President 
the United States ever had. * * * Surely, 
among successful American politicians, 
Lincoln is unique in the way he breathed 
the spirit of Christ while disregarding the 
letter of Christian doctrine.” (J. Randall, 
“Lincoln the President,” IV, pp. 375 ff.) 

The focus of our present interest is Lincoln 
as a Christian statesman and Lincoln’s re- 
ligion as illuminating the spiritual center of 
American history. Let us allow Lincoln him- 
self to sharpen our focus. On that long, cir- 
cuitous train ride from Springfield to Wash- 
ington in 1861 the President-elect spoke 
many times about the Nation as God’s in- 
strument and about himself as open to God’s 
guidance and direction. 

He spoke to the New Jersey legislators 
of his boyhood excitement in reading about 
the Revolutionary War and the promise in it 
for “all the people of the world for all time 
to come.” Then he added: “I shall be most 
happy indeed if I shall be an humble in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty, and 
of this, his almost chosen people, for per- 
petuating the object of that great struggle.” 
(“Collected Works of A. Lincoln,” IV, p. 236. 
Rutgers Press.) 

These two themes—‘“this Nation under 
God” and Lincoln as “God’s instrument”— 
can be traced through the Presidential years 
as they increase in depth and in consecra- 
tion and as they more and more penetrate 
each other. 

After a period of doubting Lincoln had 
early manifested an intellectual interest in 
the Christian faith although he never be- 
came an actual member of a church. After 
the death of their son Eddie in 1850 the 
Lincolns began attending the Presbyterian 
Church in Spr They continued this 
regular church attendance in Washington. 
The chief inspiration religiously for Lincoln, 
however, came from the Bible. He had a 
minute and profound knowledge of its con- 
tents, greater by far than that of most pres- 
ent-day clergymen. 

Lincoln enjoyed quoting a text as his im- 
mediate response to something said to him. 
He deflated the somewhat pompous Lord 
Lyons, the British Ambassador, who made 
an official call to announce formally to the 
President in the name of his gracious sov- 
ereign Queen Victoria the betrothal of the 
Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexander of 
Denmark. Said Lincoln to the bachelor Am- 
bassador when he had finished his commu- 
nication, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

Next to this type of repartee, he liked to 
quote Scripture in answer to Scripture. 
Hugh McCulloch, an official of the Treasury 
Department, once introduced a delegation 
of New York bankers with much deference. 
Speaking of their patriotism in holding the 
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securities of the Nation, he clinched his 
commendation of them with the text: 
“Where the treasure is there will the heart 
be also.” Lincoln, like a crack of the whip, 
rejoined, “There is another text, Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, which might apply, ‘Where the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.’*’ (Hill, “A. Lincoln, Man of God,” 
pp. 269-70.) 

It would be possible to multiply illustra- 
tions of his sharpness in tracking down 
Biblical texts. More significant than these 
humorous items for his maturing faith is 
his view of the authority of the Bible as 
revelation for him. Lincoln told his life- 
time friend Joshua Speed that he should 
take all of the Bible that he could on reason 
and the rest on faith and that he would live 
and die a better and a happier man. Lincoln 
spelled out this conviction with even greater 
clarity in his response on September 7, 1864, 
to the loyal colored people of Baltimore, who 
presented him with a magnificently bound 
Bible as a token of their appreciation of 
his work for the Negro. This is one of the 
great documents of Lincoln's religious con- 
fession. 

“In regard to this Great Book, I have but 
to say, it is the best gift God has given to 
man. All the good the Savior gave to the 
world was communicated through this book. 
But for it we could not know right from 
wrong. All things most desirable for man’s 
welfare, here and hereafter, are to be found 
portrayed in ‘t.” (CWAL, VII, p. 542.) 

Lincoln’s religion was founded upon the 
bedrock of Scripture. From the Bible in a 
quite independent way he quarried granite 
to support a religious interpretation of 
American history and of man’s vast future. 

Lincoln held the Nation under God’s 
judgment. He was very far removed from 
a current type of piety that drags God in 
by the backdoor in the last paragraph. A 
southern newspaper gave wide publicity to 
one of Lincoln’s encounters with a clergyman 
in a visiting delegation. The minister said 
he hoped “the Lord was on our side.” When 
Lincoln rejoined, “I don’t agree with you,” 
the mouths of all were stopped. The Presi- 
dent made it clearer. “I am not at all con- 
cerned about that, for I know the Lord is 
always on the side of the right. But it is 
my constant anxiety and prayer that I and 
this Nation should be on the Lord’s side.” 
(Carpenter, “Six Months at the White 
House,” p. 282.) 

Such perspective and detachment from 
self-justification is the fruit of the convic- 
tion that God is Lord of this universe. “Be- 
hold, the nations are like a drop from a 
bucket, and are accounted as the dust on 
the scales.” (Isaiah 40:15) In his procla- 
mation after the humiliating disaster of 
Bull Run in July 1861 he expressed his belief 
in God as ruler of the nations. “It is fit 
and becoming in all people, at all times, 
to acknowledge and revere the supreme 
government of God; to bow in humble sub- 
mission to His chastisements; to confess and 
deplore their sins and transgressions in the 
full conviction that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom * * * it is 
peculiarly fit for us to recognize the hand 
of God in this terrible visitation, and in sor- 
rowful remembrance of our own faults and 
crimes as a nation and as individuals, to 
humble ourselves before Him, and to pay 
for His mercy.” (CWAL, IV, p. 482.) 

After Lincoln’s death there was discovered 
among his papers a meditation on the di- 
vine will. His secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, 
said he had not intended it ‘to .be seen of 
men.” The first sentence underlines again 
the basic belief that God-is is control of 
this world. “The will of God prevails. In 
great contests each party claims to act in 
accordance with the will of God. Both may 
be, and one must be wrong. God cannot be 
for, and against the same thing at the same 
time. In the present civil war it is quite 
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possible that God's purpose is something 
different from the purpose of either party— 
and yet the human instrumentalities, work- 
ing just as they do, are of the best adapta- 
tion to effect His purpose. * * *” (CWAL, 
V, pp. 303-304.) 

The Rutgers editors of Lincoln’s collected 
works date this piece early in September 
1862, following the second defeat at Bull 
Run. During this month he finally decided 
to issue the preliminary Proclamation of 
Emancipation. He had always believed slay- 
ery to be a moral wrong and had early risked 
his political future by calling it such in the 
Illinois Legislature, then predominantly 
southern in orientation. As President, how- 
ever, he had felt that his sworn duty to up- 
hold the Constitution obligated him to ac- 
cept slavery where it already existed. Slowly 
he moved toward emancipation, convinced 
that he might legally free the slaves only as 
an act of military necessity. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, has 
recorded in his diary the solemn way in 
which Lincoln announced his decision to his 
Cabinet on September 22, 1862. 

“We have a special Cabinet meeting. The 
subject was the proclamation concerning 
emancipating slaves. * * * There were 
some differences in the Cabinet, but he had 
formed his own conclusions, and made his 
own decisions. He had, he said, made a 
vow, a covenant, that if God gave us the 
victory in the approaching battle (which 
had just been fought) he would consider 
it his duty to move forward in the cause 
of emancipation. We might think it 
strange, he said, but there were times when 
he felt uncertain how to act; that he had 
in this way submitted the disposal of mat- 
ters when the way was not clear to his mind 
what he should do. God had decided this 
question in favor of the slave. He was sat- 
isfied it was right—was confirmed and 
strengthened by the vow and its results; 
his mind was fixed, his decision made; but 
he wished his paper announcing his course 
to be as correct in terms as it could be 
made without any attempt to change his 


determination. For that was fixed.” (At- 
lantic Monthly, 1909, p. 369.) 
The testimony is incontrovertible. Lin- 


coln reached his decision about the timing 
of the proclamation in an immediate aware- 
ness of the presence of God. The solemn 
vow and covenant could become dangerous 
in the hands of a fanatic or even of a lesser 
man than Lincoln. The taking of a vow 
may have been more in conformance with 
Old Testament than with New Testament 
religion, but the practice was imbedded in 
Lincoln’s biblical piety and came to him as 
part of the early religious heritage of the 
Nation. 

Once in a talk with L. E. Chittenden, his 
Register of the Treasury, Lincoln spelled out 
further his sense of being directed by God's 
will, “That the Almighty does make use of 
human agencies, and directly intervenes in 
human affairs, is one of the plainest state- 
ments in the Bible. I have had so many 
evidences of His direction, so many instances 
when I have been controlled by some other 
power than my own will, that I cannot 
doubt that this power comes from above. 
** *T am satisfied that, when the Al- 
mighty wants me to do or not to do a par- 
ticular thing, he finds a way of letting me 
know it.” (Chittenden “Recollections,” pp. 
448 ff.) 

The decision to emancipate the slaves had 
not been an easy one. It was preceded by 
the blood, sweat, and tears of a struggle to 
know the will of God on the matter. The 
historian Randall comments perceptively on 
Lincoln’s decision: “If these deliberations 
had given him humility, and a sense of as- 
sociation with divine purpose (which was 
more than once indicated), they had also 
given executive confidence. In reaching his 
important decision there is ample reason to 
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believe that Lincoln had not only endured 
anxious hours, but had undergone a signifi- 


cant inner experience from which he 
emerged with quiet serenity.” (Randall, ITI, 
p. 161.) 


Lincoln’s strong prophetic sense of the in- 
justice of slavery kindled in him an indigna- 
tion at those clergymen who tried to defend 
the peculiar institution. There is a frag- 
ment from the time of the classic debates 
with Douglas with a reference to a Dr. Ross, 
a minister in Alabama who wrote a pamphlet 
“Slavery as Ordained of God” in 1857. 

“The sum of proslavery theology seems to 
be this: ‘Slavery is not universally right, nor 
yet universally wrong; it is better for some 

ple to be slaves; and, in such cases, it is 
the will of God that they be such.’ 

“Certainly there is no contending against 
the will of God; but still there is some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining, and applying it, to 
particular cases. For instance we will sup- 
pose the Reverend Dr. Ross has a slave named 
Sambo, and the question is ‘Is it the will of 
God that Sambo shall remain a slave, or be 
set free?’ The Almighty gives no audible 
answer to the question. No one thinks of 
asking Sambo’s opinion on it. So, at last, 
it comes to this, that Dr. Ross is to decide 
the question. And while he considers it, he 
sits in the shade, with gloves on his hands, 
and subsists on the bread that Sambo is 
earning in the burning sun. If he decides 
that God wills Sambo to continue a slave, he 
thereby retains his own comfortable posi- 
tion; but if he decides that God wills Sambo 
to be free, he thereby has to walk out of 
the shade, throw off his gloves, and delve 
for his own bread. Will Dr. Ross be actuated 
by that perfect impartiality which has ever 
been considered most favorable to correct 
decisions? 

“But, slavery is good for some people. Asa 
good thing, slavery is strikingly peculiar, in 
this, that it is the only good thing which no 
man ever seeks the good of, for himself. 

“Nonsense. Wolves devouring lambs, not 
because it is good for their own greedy maws, 
but because it is good for the lambs.” 
(CWAL, ITI, pp. 204-205.) 

One of the greatnesses of Lincoln was the 
way he held to strong moral positions with- 
out the usual accompaniment of self- 
righteousness or smugness. He expressed 
this rare achievement provisionally in his 
humor and in an ultimate way in his re- 
ligious evaluations. To the Pennsylvania 
delegation that congratulated him after the 
inauguration he said, urging forebearance 
and respect for differences of opinion be- 
tween the States, “I would inculcate this 
idea, so that we may not, like Pharisees, set 
ourselves up to be better than other people.” 
(CWAL, IV, p. 274.) 

The second inaugural is the climax of 
Lincoln’s religious development. In it he 
gave the theme of “this Nation under God” 
its most powerful expression. Earlier, in the 
proclamation after Bull Run, he had urged 
the Nation to see the hand of God in the 
terrible visitation of war. Increasingly he 
defined the theological issue in the conflict. 
His papers and letters show his belief that 
God willed “His almost chosen people” like 
Israel of old to be the bearer of new freedom 
to all men everywhere. The Puritan back- 
ground of Lincoln’s confidence in American 
destiny under God had become rationalized 
in the 18th and 19th centuries into the 
dream of world democracy with the original 
religious perspective rapidly disappearing 
into the distance. 

With his incisive logic Lincoln gave defini- 
tion to America’s hope for democracy in 
terms compelling to his contemporaries, but 
he also sustained that vision in its original 
religious rootage and reference to God’s will. 
The religious interpretation was organic and 
fundamental. It never savored of a pious 
but irrelevant afterthought as it does in so 
much contemporary political and pulpit 
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oratory. The depth of Lincoln’s religious 
interpretation of the Nation’s history, how- 
ever, was not merely an inheritance from 
the past but a living power of rekindled 
insight. 

Lincoln interpreted the slavery issue in 
terms of the Old Testament prophets. His 
Puritan forebears would have called it a 
discerning of the signs of the times. As 
Lincoln analyzed God’s intention to lead 
men into larger freedom and appropriated 
to his use the language of the Declaration 
of Independence and the sayings of the 
Founding Fathers he came in the context 
of events to regard slavery as a contradic- 
tion of God’s will. This defiance of God’s 
justice had been built into the life of the 
Nation and was therefore subject to God's 
judgment. 

The long, unhappy debates over the slavery 
issue had weakened the Nation and made 
it seem hypocritical to aspiring men in other 
countries. For somewhat more than the last 
year of his life Lincoln understood the 
tragedy and suffering of the Civil War as 
God’s judgment upon this evil and as punish- 
ment to bring about its removal. The judg- 
ment fell upon. both sides, for slavery was 
a national and not merely a sectional evil. 
The North had also prospered from the cheap 
raw materials that slave labor fed into its 
factories. It was conceivable to Lincoln that 
a just God might allow the war to continue 
“until all the weaith piled by the bondmen’s 
250 years of unrequited toil shall be sunk.” 
In the severe language of Scripture Lincoln 
held the Nation under judgment: “the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

But the judgments of God have as their 
purpose the reformation of His people. The 
renewal of an America newly dedicated to 
the increase of freedom had been his theme 
at Gettysburg and must be understood as 
the implied correlative here of the emphasis 
upon judgment. 

The leaven of Christianity that is at work 
in this address and carries the analysis of 
judgment beyond that of an Amos or a Jere- 
miah is expressed in the Savior’s warning 
about the peril of judging. It is also pres- 
ent in the scriptural paraphrase of the Sa- 
vior’s summary of the law and of St. Paul’s 
famous chapter on love that Lincoln achieves 
in his phrases “With malice toward none: 
with charity for all.” The disclaimer of 
human judgments does not lead, however, 
to irresolution in action. The very oppo- 
site is the case. Understanding the perspec- 
tive of two antagonists before the judgment 
seat of God and thereby freed from the 
tyranny of self-righteousness fanaticism, 
there comes to Lincoln the resource of “‘firm- 
ness in the right) as God gives us to see the 
right.” 

This document is one of the most astute 
pieces of theology ever written. It is also a 
charter of Christian ethics. It may seem 
Strange to call Lincoln a theologian, for he 
was obviously not one in any technical 
sense. There are many profundities in the 
Christian religion which he never did illumi- 
nate, but in the area of his vision he saw 
more keenly than anyone since the inspired 
writers of the Bible. He knew he stood under 
the living God of history. 

He understood, for example, the finiteness 
of man’s religious perspective without there- 
by becoming either a relativist or a skeptic. 
He achieved a perspective above partisan 
strife that was not shared by most of the 
Christian theologians of his day or any day, 
who often express Christian insights in ob- 
solete terms in a way that defies the position 
of man. Lincoln could detach himself from 
his own interested participation in events 
and submit all, including himself as judg- 
ing, to higher judgment, The highly tenta- 
tive nature of his own judgments do not 
argue uncertainty or irresolution but simply 
confess that God is God and man remains 
on every level man. 
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The Second Inaugural illuminates the 
finiteness of man when in sincerity men 
embrace opposite courses of action under 
the conviction that each is responsive to 
God’s will. “Both read the same Bible, and 
pray to the same God; and each invokes His 
aid against the other.” It has often been 
pointed out that religion has exacerbated 
human strife by clothing diametrically op- 
posite lines of activity with the sanctions 
of holiness. 

There is a fanticism in men that blinds 
them to the truth of their position, in- 
creases their self-righteousness, and isolates 
them from their fellows. It is the fallacy 
of supposing that a sincere intention to do 
God’s will guarantees that what I sincerely 
do is the will of God. Lincoln could detach 
himself from the element of pretense in 
the idealistic claims made by both sides, In 
his meditation of the Divine Will Lincoln 
opened up horizons beyond the simple but 
all too common analysis—that one side is 
right and the other wrong. Both could not 
be right, Each might be partly right and 
partly wrong and God might use both sides 
as His instruments to effect a result not 
foreseen by either side. Lincoln argued that 
this was the case with the Civil War. “Only 
God can claim it,” he once said, thereby 
stating that the complexities of historical 
events are so involved that finite man can- 
not claim infallible insight for his own in- 
terpretations. Lincoln expressed this again 
in his own comments on the Second Inau- 
gural in a letter to Thurlow Weed: 

“I expect the latter to wear as well as— 
perhaps better than—anything I have pro- 
duced; but I believe it is not immediately 
popular. Men are not flattered by being 
shown that there has been a difference be- 
tween the Almighty and them. To deny it, 
however, in this case, is to deny that there 
is a God governing the world: It is a truth 
which I thought needed to be told; and as 
whatever of humiliation there is in it, falls 
most directly on myself, I thought others 
might afford for me to tell it.” (CWAL, VIII, 
p. 356.) 

The fact, however, that the divine will re- 
mains in ultimate mystery need not lead to 
a despairing or resigned agnosticism. Be- 
cause Lincoln was aware that Providence 
would overrule the element of pretension in 
the highly idealistic claims made by each 
side he was not therefore led to the con- 
clusion that responsible action undertaken 
by either side would necessarily be irrelevant 
to the moral issue. The mystery is illumi- 
nated by meaning like lightning in the night 
sky. Knowing that God and not Lincoln 
would have the final word in the dilemma of 
the two contestants at prayer, he could yet 
venture provisional judgments and act 
resolutely in their light. “It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a 
just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces 
* * * let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in.” Lincoln’s sympathy for the dilemma 
of the Quakers, caught between pu.cifism 
and emancipation as a act in war, is another 
illustration of the depth of his biblical 
spirituality on this point. 

He could appreciate the sincerity of his 
foe although he believed him wrong, but be- 
cause of his religious perspective he could 
deal magnanimously and forgivingly without 
the self-righteousness of the victor. This 
point of vantage beyond the strife of fac- 
tions did not, however, kill the nerve. of 
resolution. Since God was supreme a man 
might act without fanaticism and hatred 
on the one hand and without torturing doubt 
or irresolution on the other. 

This is the charter of responsible action 
for the Christian citizen. St. Francis, the 
loving, gentle imitator of Christ, will always 
be dear to the hearts of men. The appeal, 
however, of the ascetic who leaves the re- 
sponsibilities of society for the cultivation 
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of individual piety and ecstatic person-to- 
person relationships has an element of ro- 
manticism in it. Lincoln represents the 
responsible Christian citizen of this world 
struggling to be responsive to the guidance 
of God amid the challenges of the full his- 
toric setting of man’s life. Both the Chris- 
tian saint and the Christian statesman are 
needed, but there can be little doubt as to 
which one more fully represents the demands 
of a God revealed through the Bible as the 
“Great Disposer of Events.” 

Lincoln’s religious analysis of the Nation's 
history is as relevant today as it was when 
he painfully developed it. One has only 
to substitute the phrase “segregation in 
public education” for Lincoln’s word “slav- 
ery” and his theological analysis becomes 
luminous. America stands today among the 
nations of the world as the self-professed de- 
fender of democracy in areas that are being 
progressively inundated by totalitarianism. 
Our professed defense of the right of all men 
everywhere to be free sounds increasingly 
hollow to multitudes in Asia and Africa be- 
cause of our racial discrimination at home. 
If the rising colored peoples of the world 
turn from democracy to communism partly 
because of our racialism the security of 
America will become a very frail thing. And 
yet “the Judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” 

To a religious understanding of the Na- 
tion’s destiny that is as meaningful today as 
for the crisis of the Civil War, Lincoln adds 
a dynamic for responsible action that is 
equally helpful. Courageous action pray- 
erfully undertaken in openness and in un- 
self-righteous concern for all men is the 
leaven that can alter the whole lump. It 
was such a perspective that enabled Lin- 
coln not only to serve the Union without 
Pharisaic stances but also, therefore, to 
serve it more effectively. Those who wield 
great power are often snared in traps of their 
own making when they become blinded by 
considerations of prestige. 

Lincoln could concentrate on practical 
actions needed to restore the Union be- 
cause he was free of the determination to 
punish the South. A Christian statesman- 
ship rooted in reconciliation and forgiveness 
marks the address he made on the evening 
of April 11, 1865, his last public utterance. 
He appealed to the people to support his 
principles and action for reconstruction. 
“Let us all join in doing the acts necessary 
to restoring the proper practical relations 
between these States and the Union: and 
each forever after, innocently indulge his 
own opinion whether, in doing the acts, he 
brought the States from without, into the 
Union, or only gave them proper assistance, 
they never having been out of it.” (CWAL, 
VIII, p. 403.) 

The problems of national reconciliation 
in a spirit of forgiveness were uppermost in 
his mind when the bullet struck him on 
Good Friday. He carried to his death an- 
other item of unfinished business mentioned 
4 days before in this last speech. “Him 
from whom all blessings flow, must not be 
forgotten. A call for a national thanksgiving 
is being prepared, and will be duly promul- 
gated.” (CWAL, VIII, p. 399.) 

Lincoln was a biblical Christian, or to be 
still more precise, a biblical prophet who saw 
his country as “God’s almost chosen peo- 
ple” called to world responsibility and him- 
self as “an instrument of God” responsible 
“to the American people, to the Christian 
world, to history, and on final account to 
God.” (CWAL, VII, p. 302.) 

The Second Inaugural reads like a sup- 
plement to the Bible. In it there are 14 ref- 
erences to God, 4 direct quotations from 
Genesis, Psalms, and Matthew, and other 
allusions to scriptural teaching. The Lon- 
don’ Spectator commented prophetically on 
this lece: ¢ 

“We cannot read it without a renewed con- 
viction that it is the noblest political docu- 
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ment known to history, and should have for 
the Nation and the statesmen he left behind 
him something of a sacred and almost 
prophetic character. Surely, none was ever 
written under a stronger sense of the reality 
of God’s government. And certainly none 
written in a period of passionate conflict 
ever so completely excluded the partiality of 
victorious faction, and breathed so pure a 
strain of mingled justice and mercy.” 
(Carpenter, p. 31.) 





HON. ROY G. FITZGERALD 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House an article which 
appeared in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal of April 1961 which was 
written by a former Member of Congress 
from Ohio, the Honorable Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald. It is particularly interesting 
and, refreshing I might add, to review 
the momentous work done by our pred- 
ecessors in the Congress. Many val- 
uable contributions have been made 
which have gone relatively unheralded. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is still active though 
86 years of age. He was a Member of 
Congress from 1921 to 1931. He has 
climbed Mt. Rainier and swam tire Bos- 
porus from Asia to Europe and Fis ac- 
complishments are legend. I a... also 
enclosing a letter from my good friend, 
Robert Klepinger, a Washington attor- 
ney, which sheds further light on this 
milestone: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. JoHN M,. ASHBROOK, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: The enclosed American Bar 
Association article is a jewel. Congressman 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, the dean of the Dayton, 
Ohio, bar and who represented our Third 
Ohio District in Congress, is the father of 
the United States Code and the system of 
cumulative codification of the Federal laws. 
The United States Code is, of course, the 
greatest accomplishment in the field of revi- 
sion and codification ever enacted. The 
article fails to state that the chairman of 
the House Committee on Revision of the 
Laws was Colonel Fitzgerald. Under his 
chairmanship and for the first time in the 
history of our country, the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were gathered in one 
volume which included the centuries old 
British and Maryland statutes applicable to 
the District. The District laws as of this 
date still have never been actually revised 
as distinguished from being codified. 

In 1948 titles 18 and 28 of the Code were 
revised and enacted into positive law. Those 
titles contained the laws relating to crimes 
and criminal procedure, and to the judiciary 
and judicial procedure, and represented the 
most careful and accurate revision and sim- 
plification ever presented to the Congress. 
The monumental task required 4 years 
and was performed by the original compilers 
of the Code, the West Publishing Co. and 
the Edward Thompson Co. 

I well recall “An Afternoon in Congress” 
as I was clerk to Mr. Fitzgerald's committee 
from 1925 until 1934. Incidentally, the 
Congressman who was certain there was 
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no chance at all of passage of the bills to 

which the article refers was the late Repre- 

sentative B. Frank Murphy of Ohio. 
Rosert FP. KLEPINGER. 


AN AFTERNOON IN CONGRESS 


The code of the United States laws has 
been enacted into law, clearing the chaos 
that had resulted from neglect to collect the 
permanent law since the Revised Statutes of 
1878. No one knew what the law was, hidden 
in 40-odd volumes. Two Commissions of 
Congress had worked on the problem in vain. 
The House Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws was established and a special committee 
to cooperate was set up in the Senate. Col. 
Edward Little, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws, wore his 
life out at the task. He prepared a code and 
had it adopted by the House, but as it was 
called The Little Code, the Senate committee 
chairman seemed hostile. 

A committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion was appointed to press the matter. 
Cases were being reversed upon the discovery 
of an obscure law. A bill was pending in the 
Senate to amend a law which had been re- 
pealed. “An attempt to hang a picture on 
a wall that had been torn down.” 

At Colonel Little’s death, the new chair- 
man received better cooperation from the 
Senate through George Wharton Pepper, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and the help of 
the West Publishing Co. was secured. The 
code was prepared and passed by the House 
and Senate and the Senate committee dis- 
solved. 

Then Senator Robert La Follette, stirred by 
suspicions in the minds of some labor leaders 
that the code was a scheme to cheat the 
unions, in some mysterious way, had the 
Senate pass a bill to provide that the code 
would be but prima facie evidence and de- 
clared that he would resist any further code 
legislation unless the House concurred in his 
amendment. 

The House convened at noon on May 29, 
1929, the last day of the session. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws was interested in three bills— 
the Senate bill of Senator La Follette, and 
bills to provide cumulative codification of 
the laws of the United States and those of 
the District of Columbia. By unanimous 
consent he secured their passage. The pro- 
cedure was to have bills enrolled after ad- 
journment and sent to the Senate the next 
day. The enrollment clerk was persuaded 
to enroll them at once and permit the chair- 
man to take them to the Senate. He took 
them and handed them to George W. Norris, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and 
asked him to have a meeting of the commit- 
tee, to approve the two cumulative codifi- 
cation bills. He said, “Impossible—the 
Congress will adjourn in a few hours and 
all the Senators are too busy. It’s useless 
anyway, for we've entered into an agree- 
ment not to take up any bill that hasn't 
been on our calendar 24 hours.” The 
House chairman persisted and asked him to 
have the committee polled on the two 
bills. He was opposed to the polling of a 
committee. The House chairman went to 
Thomas G. Walsh, ranking Democrat of the 
committee. The House chairman went to 
Walsh. He was opposed to the polling of 
the committee, but finally said, “If Senator 
Norris wanted it, all right.” The chair- 
man reported to Senator Norris that Sena- 
tor Walsh would “go along.” The House 
chairman then descended to the Judiciary 
Committee office, the only such office in the 
Capitol building, and there found a clerk, 
Allen R. Cozier, who took his dictation on 
the typewriter, reporting that the Senate 
committee has considered the bills and 
recommended their passage. Cozier ac- 
companied him to the Senate floor and had 
the two reports signed by Senator Norris, 
and borrowing his pen, went through the 
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Senate and secured the signatures of all 
the other members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The House chairman handed them 
to Senator Norris and asked him to seek 
recognition by the Vice President. Again 
he said, “See Senator Walsh.” They were 
handed to Senator Walsh who was told that 
the House had concurred in the La Follette 
amendment to the code. Senator Walsh 
arose. Vice President Curtis said, “For what 
purpose does the Senator from Montana 
rise?” He replied, “I move that the Rules 
of the Senate be suspended and that the 
House bills for the cumulative codification 
of the laws of the United States and of 
the District of Columbia pass.” Senator 
La Follette demanded to know about his 
amendment to the code and was told that 
it had been passed by the House. Senator 
David Reed, of Pennsylvania, asked, “What 
number are these bills on our calendar?” 
turning through its pages. Senator Walsh 
said, “They are not on the calendar,” and 
as Reed hesitated, the Vice President said, 
“I hear no objection, the bills are passed.” 
The Senate had passed into law two bills 
which no Senator had read. 

The chairman returned to the House and 
asked a Congressman of greater experi- 
ence, “What chance is there to get the Sen- 
ate to pass a bill that we passed here this 
afternoon?” He replied, “No chance in a 
million. No chance at all.” 

Roy G. FITZGERALD. 

DaYTON, OHIO. 





THIRTY-ONE YEARS ON THE JOB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ScHENCK] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is so 
easy to criticize and call attention to 
mistakes and unfaithful service. It is 
far more important, I feel, Mr. Speaker, 
to give well deserved recognition when 
important tasks are done faithfully and 
well by dedicated Government employ- 
ees. An unusual number of Federal em- 
ployees go about their duties in a quiet, 
efficient manner day after day. Even 
though they, like everyone else do not al- 
ways feel full of pep and vigor each day 
and even though they have accumulated 
sick leave which can be used, they re- 
port daily and work daily because they 
have a deep sense of responsibility. 
Such devotion to duties and personal 
responsibilities is found among many 
Federal employees in all branches of our 
Government and, unfortunately, is not 
given the recognition so richly deserved. 

One such instance came to light only 
recently and was the subject of an edi- 
torial in the Dayton Daily News and was 
reported in the Miamisburg News. Un- 
der unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I 
include this editorial and news story, 
reprinted in full at this point in the 
REcorD. 

[From the Dayton Daily News, May 2, 1961] 
In Bopy AND SPIRIT 

During all of his 31 years at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, William P. Bonner 
never missed a day’s work. Starting in as 
an airplane mechanic's helper, he was a fore- 
man in the flight and engineering test group 
at the time of his retirement. He has been 
dubbed by fellow employees “the healthiest 
Man on the base.” 

Healthy in more than one sense of the 
word. Not just physically healthy. The 
man enjoying the soundest bodily health 
is bound to have his bad days. A rough 
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cold, a splitting headache, a lame back, a 
smashed fingernail. 

Only the ones who are mentally healthy 
and morally responsible go 31 years without 
missing a day. 


[From the Miamisburg News, May 4, 1961] 


MIAMISBURG MAN RETIRES AT WRIGHT-PATTER- 
sON AFB WITH UNIQUE RECORD 


After more than 31 years of service in the 
Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, William P. Bonner 
of 4034 Maue Road, retired last weekend 
leaving behind an outstanding on-the-job 
record. 

In 1959, after completing 30 years of serv- 
ice without taking a day’s sick leave, Bon- 
ner was given the “Healthiest Man at 
Wright Field” title by his fellow employees. 
He extended his record to his retirement date. 
When elected “healthiest man” and upon 
being interviewed, he said he guessed he was 
“just lucky” for he ate no special diets and 
took no special exercises. 

Bonner has been an experimental elec- 
tronic systems modification foreman in the 
Flight and Engineering Test Group at the 
Aeronautical Systems Division. He began his 
career in October 1929 as an airplane me- 
chanic’s helper and remained in the same 
department throughout his career, progress- 
ing to the foremanship during World War II. 

Civilian employees of the division number- 
ing 225 were honored last week at an awards 
ceremony, many receiving pins for lengthy 
service, others gaining recognition for in- 
ventions and money or laborsaving sugges- 
tions. In the latter category one of those 
receiving recognition was Thomas J. Mc- 
Guire, 603 Buckeye Street, Miamisburg. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 





ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
5 minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
considerable debate here today about 
Cuba, and we have a resolution which 
will be voted on on Wednesday relating 
to the Organization of American States 
and the situation in Cuba. Previously— 
last June 25 to be correct—I had ex- 
pressed some concern about the Organi- 
zation of American States. Now we 
have had a discussion a few minutes 
ago about the establishment of a uni- 
versity. We have asked that the Organ- 
ization of American States make a study 
to determine whether or not it is fea- 
sible to have a university. I would sug- 
gest it would be much better for the 
Organization of American States to 
make a study on how to get rid of com- 
munism in Cuba. That, after all, should 
be the prime objective of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the prime 
objective of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We have long since passed the time 
when we should continue to accept the 
insults and the indignities that we have 
received from Cuba. I made this same 
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statement on the floor last June. I 
repeat it now. 

Now, I am concerned about the Or- 
ganization of American States, Mr. 
Speaker, and I want to read, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding on 
that point, the article of the Organiza- 
tion of American States which, in my 
opinion, repeals the Monroe Doctrine. 
And, if we repeal the Monroe Doctrine, 
then surely we are in trouble. Let me 
read it. It is article 15 of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and this is 
what it says: 

No state or group of states has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the interna] or external 
affairs of any other state. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed force but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of 
the state or against its political, economic, 
and cultural elements. 


Now, let us analyze it. “No State’— 
that would mean the United States— 
“or group of States,” which would mean 
those that were today petitioning to do 
something, “has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly,’ and today by this 
resolution which we will vote on 
Wednesday, we are indirectly attempting 
to do this, “for any reason whatever, in 
the internal or external affairs’”—now, 
this is the internal affairs we are talking 
about of Cuba, which is prohibited by 
this article of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States—“of any other State. The 
foregoing principle prohibits not only 
armed force’—but listen to this, Mr. 
Speaker—“but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against 
the personality of the State”—and listen 
to this—“or against its political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural elements.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think this poses 
@ very serious question which this Con- 
gress should consider. I think it poses 
@ very serious question that every Mem- 
ber of this House should consider before 
voting on these resolutions next Wednes- 
day, because in a specific reply to a ques- 
tion of mine-it was stated that this one 
resolution endorses this provision of the 
Organization of American States, and I 
do not believe that any of my colleagues 
in the Congress want to endorse a pro- 
hibition against our taking any action in 
any manner whatsoever, economic, cul- 
tural, or by force against communism, 
just 90 miles off the shores of the United 
States of America. 

I believe that with any reading that 
we can give this, this particular provi- 
sion negates the Monroe Doctrine that 
so many of us have talked about in the 
past. And, if we have done this, then 
it seems to me it is time that, instead of 
@ resolution providing for the Organiza- 
tion of American States to study uni- 
versities or a resolution asking them to 
make some statement, we ask the Or- 
ganization of American States to take 
some action against communism in this 
hemisphere, and if they fail to do it, 
that we do it ourselves, because if we 
do not do it, we are soon going to find 
communism spreading throughout this 
entire hemisphere. I am concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, for my country. We seem to 
bellow loud and carry a toothpick, let 
us return to a policy of self-preservation 








and carry a big stick and speak softly. 
I fear our countrymen are becoming a 
bit weary of resolutions, and appeal to 
rather than our taking care of 


firm and make it clear 
to all that we shall with courage protect 
and defend our heritage and our rights. 





WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 
DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RoosEvELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 17, the special Subcommittee on 
Labor, of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, begins hearings on bills to 
amend the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act, with the Secretary of 
Labor as the first witness. Views of the 
Department of Labor are incorporated 
in a letter of August 9, 1960, that fol- 
lows. The Secretary outlines the need 
for revision of the act, citing that neither 
its reporting nor disclosure purposes are 
being effectively achieved. As chairman 
of the subcommittee that will begin 
hearings on this act, I feel the informa- 
tion is particularly pertinent, and under 
unanimous consent I include the letter 
in the Recorp for study by my col- 
leagues: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Sir: Two years ago the Congress enacted 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act. At the time of its adoption some Mem- 
bers of Congress expressed misgivings as to 
the adequacy of the law and indicated a de- 
sire to reappraise the act at a later date on 
the basis of subsequent experience. 

In view of these expressions of doubt and 
concern as to the effectiveness of the legis- 
lation, I am submitting to you a report cov- 
ering the administration and operation of 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
during the first 18 months of its existence. 

As you know, this legislation became effec- 
tive January 1, 1959. It was enacted by the 
85th Congress after investigations and hear- 
ings by both Houses of Congress extending 
over several years. These investigations 
clearly demonstrated the desirability of full 
disclosure of the facts surrounding the pro- 
visions and operations of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans. 

The President in signing the bill into law 
(Public Law 85-836) on August 28, 1958, 
noted a number of shortcomings in the legis- 
lation and stated that he had approved the 
act “because it establishes a precedent of 
Federal responsibility in this area. It does 
little else.” He declared that “if the bill is 
to be at all effective it will require extensive 
amendment at the next session of the 
Congress.” 

The President, both in 1959 and in 1960, 
has made specific recommendations to the 
Congress for strengthening amendments to 
the Welfare and Pensions Plans Disclosure 
Act. Although bilis to carry out his recom- 
mendations were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress, no legislative action has been 
taken. Experience in administering the law 
shows a substantial amount of confusion 
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and noncompliance on the part of those re- 
sponsible for meeting its modest provisions. 
Meanwhile, over a half million dollars is be- 
ing spent annually by the Department of 
Labor in an attempt to administer the law 
while the cost to those required to prepare 
reports undoubtedly runs into the millions. 

As the law is now written, neither its re- 
porting nor its disclosure purposes are being 
effectively achieved. Nor is it likely these 
important objectives can be accomplished 
unless the law is substantially strengthened. 
The inability of administrators of employee 
benefit plans to obtain authoritative inter- 
pretations of the Act’s provisions has caused 
confusion and contributed to the substantial 
degree of noncompliance and inadequate re- 
porting which has occurred. The lack of 
either investigatory or enforcement powers 
by the Secretary of Labor has seriously 
handicapped the Department and affords no 
persuasive deterrent to those who wish to 
ignore its provisions, or to manipulate or 
embezzle funds. 

For example: 

1. The number of plan descriptions (142,- 
500) which have been filed with the Depart- 
ment of Labor to be made available for pub- 
lic disclosure is many thousands short of the 
number of plans believed to fall within the 
scope of the act. 

2. Based upon information relating to the 
frequency of changes in employee benefit 
plans it is obvious that the number of plan 
amendments submitted to the Department 
of Labor under the requirements of the act 
is thousands short of the total number which 
should have been submitted and thus full 
and current details of these plans are not 
available for public disclosure. 

3. The law requires that for each descrip- 
tion of an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan the plan administrator shall file 
an annual report covering the operations of 
that plan. By June 30, 1960, only 100,500 
annual financial reports had been filed with 
the Department of Labor. Not only were 
some 15,000 to 20,000 reports delinquent and 
in violation of the law after June 30 but 
thousands of other submissions consolidated 
the financial data for several plans into a 
single report contrary to the explicit provi- 
sions of the act. 

4. Moreover, obvious defects and omissions 
are clearly evident in thousands of reports 
which have been filed and thus patently not 
in compliance with the law. In many in- 
stances, after these deficiencies have been 
called to the attention of plan administra- 
tors, they remain uncorrected. Under the 
present state of the law, the Department can 
take no further action. 

5. Finally, the overall adequacy or ac- 
curacy of seemingly complete reports filed 
with the Department of Labor cannot be 
effectively determined because of the ab- 
sence of rulemaking, investigatory or en- 
forcement authority thus leaving the Secre- 
tary of Labor for all practical purposes, 
powerless to uncover abuses. 

These examples are clearly symptomatic of 
the unsatisfactory character of this act. The 
net effect, to date, raises grave doubt as to 
the wisdom of retaining so weak a law on 
the statute books. To continue the law in 
its present form in the belief that it assures 
adequate protective safeguards is a shameful 
illusion. To abandon it entirely, however, 
would be an act of betrayal to the millions 
of Americans who have a right to a sense of 
security that the billions of dollars annually 
received and disbursed by these plans are 
being honestly and prudently managed. 

The only recourse, therefore, is the prompt 
amendment of the act to require, among 
other considerations, that reports should be 
complete and meaningful and timely filed; 
that plan administrators should be entitled 


_to receive authoritative interpretations of 


the act’s provisions; and that the Depart- 
ment of Labor should have the appropriate 
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investigatory and enforcement powers cus- 
tomarily granted by the Congress for the 
proper enforcement of legislation it has 
adopted. 

The attached report enlarges on these mat- 
ters. It also describes the nature of the 
specific recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent for strengthening amendments. These 
necessary improvements in the present act 
are reflected in bills introduced in 1959 by 
Senator Scorr (S. 2550) and by Congress- 
man FRELINGHUYSEN (H.R. 7489) which are 
still awaiting action by the Congress. 

I again urge their speedy adoption. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
civil rights legislation that I am intro- 
ducing today is brought before this Con- 
gress not with the intention that it be 
acted upon immediately, but rather with 
the thought in mind that if our present 
law in respect to court appointed ref- 
erees in matters of evaluation involv- 
ing denial of voting rights to American 
citizens proves ineffective, an alternative 
solution will be constantly kept in mind. 
Should the present law prove ineffective 
and an alternative plan become im- 
perative, this proposal is readily avail- 
able for consideration by my colleagues. 





PROPOSED KLM CONCESSION 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] 
made a most illuminating address be- 
fore this body last Tuesday. Unfortu- 
nately, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee business prevented my being 
on the floor while this talk was delivered. 

Since then, I have read the speech in 
the Recorp, together with the sensible, 
intelligent remarks of several of our col- 
leagues who associated themselves with 
the Oklahoma gentleman’s thesis. I am 
happy to join with them in asking that 
the Congress pay particularly close at- 
tention to negotiations now in progress 
between our State Department and Neth- 
erlands Government representatives. 

Air rights are valuable commodities 
these days; they should not be disposed 
of free of charge or at bargain rates. 

Mr. Speaker, the current edition of 
Babson’s Washington Report covers the 
KLM situation particularly well. Under 
unanimous consent I include this brief 
analysis as a part of the REcorD: 

President Kennedy is under strong pres- 
sure from the Netherlands Government to 
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make Los Angeles another American port of 
call for KLM the Royal Dutch Airline. 

There are rumors that the Netherlanders 
are so serious in their demand that veiled 
threats of a Dutch withdrawal from NATO 
are involved. 

American-flag international airlines are 
justifiably concerned. Such a concession to 
KLM could provide new wedges for airlines 
of other nations—most of them heavily sub- 
sidized by their governments—to demand 
similar expansion of operating facilities in 
the United States. 

Already harassed by competition from sub- 
sidized foreign airlines, the U.S. carriers are 
in danger of being backed against the wall, 
by the impractical generosity of their own 
Government. 

Strong U.S. oversea airlines are vital to our 
national security. Other nations recognize 
this fact of life. It’s time we did, too. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. AUCHINCLOSS 
(at the request of Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin), for May 15 through May 18, on 
account of death in his family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Price, for 30 minutes on Thurs- 
day, May 18, 1961. 

Mr. Otsen, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of 
Mrs. Weis) for 1 hour on Wednesday, 
May 17, 1961. 

Mr. ScHENCcCK (at the request of Mrs. 
Wets) for 5 minutes today, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 30 minutes to- 
morrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Price and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. EpMonpson and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Myr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Weis) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Goop.tina. 

Mr, ALGER. 

Mr. Jupp. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. NorrELL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Focarrty. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


‘Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


8.201. An act to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
®pproximately 610 acres of federally owned 
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land; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 322, An act to make certain funds avail- 
able to the Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S.507. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Washington for Indians of the Quinatelt 
Tribe; to the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. 

8.751. An act to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S.1208. An act to amend Public Law 86—- 
506, 86th Congress (74 Stat. 199), approved 
June 11, 1960; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1215. An act to amend the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8.1289. An act to amend sections 337 and 
4200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States so as to eliminate the oath require- 
ment with respect to certain export mani- 
fests; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

8.1719. An act to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. GURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolied 2 bil! of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese of 
San Diego Education and Welfare Corp. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.1372. An act to authorize the temporary 


release and reapportionment of pooled acre- 
age allotments. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


901. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
through exchange the Great Falls property 
in the State of Virginia for administration in 
connection with the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

902. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of a proposed Dill 
entitled “A bill to amend the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, as amended, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

903. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting proposed 


supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
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year 1961 in the amount of $48,024,000 for 
various agencies of the executive branch 
(H. Doc. No. 161); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

904. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1962 involving an increase in the amount 
of $100,000 for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (H. Doc. No. 162); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

905. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize the loan of naval 
vessels to friendly foreign countries and the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans now 
in existence”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

906. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and title IV 
of the National Housing Act, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

907. A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting a certified copy of the 
court’s order relating to the case of Wilma D. 
Marsh v. The United States (No. Congres- 
sional 3-58), pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code, and 
House Resolution 513, 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

908. A letter from the executive vice presi- 
dent, National Safety Council, transmitting 
a report of the audit of the financial trans- 
actions of the National Safety Council for the 
year 1960, pursuant to Public Law 259, 838d 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

909. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to repeal and amend cer- 
tain statutes fixing or prohibiting the collec- 
tion of fees for certain services under the 
navigation and vessel inspection laws”; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 
910. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives, pursuant to section 1(f) of 
the Act of June 1, 1960 (74 Stat. 151); to the 
Committee on Science and utics. 

911. A letter from the Deputy Administra- 
tor, Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
equalize the provisions of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to the transportation of 
the remains of veterans who die in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities to the place of bur- 
ial”; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 11, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
May 12, 1961: 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R.6874. A bill 
to authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
salaries and expenses, research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
391). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 15, 1961] 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropri- 


ations. H.R. 7085. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of Labor, and 








Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 392). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 7030. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 393). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7035. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

E.R. 7036. A bill to prohibit strikes at de- 
fense facilities; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7037. A bill to amend section 3238 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7038. A bill to eliminate the right of 
appeal from the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico to the Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7039. A bill to amend chapter 50 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the transmission of bets, wagers, and related 


information; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. DENT: 


H.R. 7040. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act to clarify the 
technical information required by section 7; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 7041. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual’s entitlement to child’s insurance 
benefits shall continue, after he attains age 
18, for so long as he is regularly attending 
high school or college; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7042. A bill to add certain federally 
owned land to the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7043. A bill to extend to employees 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949 the 
benefits of salary increases in connection 
with the protection of basic compensation 
rates from the effects of downgrading ac- 
tions, to provide salary protection for post- 
al field service employees in certain cases 
of reduction in salary standing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 7044. A bill to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 7045. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amorti- 
zation over a 60-month period of certain 
civil defense facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 7046. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for New York City for the portion of the 
ee of its police department attributable 

to providing protection to the United Na- 
ticns and delegates thereto; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7047. A bill to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans. Disclosure Act to clarify 
the technical information required by sec- 
tion 7; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 7048. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that, for purposes of determining the annual 
income of an individual eligible for pension, 
payments of State bonus for military service 
shall be excluded; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, CONTE: 

H.R. 7049. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to 
provide incentive pay for duty performed by 
members of the Armed Forces involving 
space flight; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 7050. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, so as to permit the free 
flow of commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7051. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-per- 
cent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees tu cer- 
tain public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 7052. A bill to amend section 927 of 
the Act of March 3, 1901, relating to respon- 
sibility for criminal conduct, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 7053. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of certain evidence in the courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H.R. 7054. A bill to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, relating to the conservation of 
anthracite coal resources; to the Commitee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7055. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7056. A bill to clarify the relationship 
with and the effect of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 and the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 with State and/or Federal apprentice- 
ship laws; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. IKARD of Texas: 

H.R. 7057. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of the terms “gross income from min- 
ing” and “ordinary treatment processes 
normally applied by mine owners or oper- 
ators in order to obtain the commercially 
marketable mineral product or products” to 
certain clays and shale for taxable years 
beginning before December 14, 1959; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7058. A bill to allow in the computa- 
tion of percentage depletion in the case of 
clay used in making brick, tile, sewer pipe, 
and other burnt clay products, the same 
cutoff point and the same depletion rate as 
are presently allowed in the case of calcium 
carbonates and limestone used in making 
cement; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R. 7059. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, without any prior determination 
by the President, to furnish emergency 
assistance in the form of feed grain and 
seeds to farmers, ranchers, and stockmen 
who suffer damage or hardship in certain 
localized disasters; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 7060. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the mar- 
keting of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 7061. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to 
deceased postal employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 7062. A bill to promote the conserva- 
tion of migratory waterfowl by the acquisi- 
tion of wetlands and other essential 
waterfowl habitat, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 7063. A bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 7064. A bill to assist the States to pro- 
vide additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7065. A bill to protect civil rights; to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7066. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer, 
spouse, or dependent who is a student at an 
institution of higher learning; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7067. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for certain 
amounts paid as educational expenses to in- 
stitutions of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7068. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for certain 
amounts paid as educational expenses to in- 
stitutions of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 7069. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Alle- 
gheny Parkway in the States of West Virginia 
and Kentucky and Maryland, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 7070. A bill to authorize the retrain- 
ing of persons displaced from their jobs by 
automation or other technological develop- 
ment, foreign competition, relocation of in- 
dustry, shifts in market demands, or other 
change in the structure of the economy; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7071. A bill to advance certain officers 

on the retired list without affecting retire- 


ment pay; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. BOW: 


H. Con. Res. 304. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. Con. Res. 305. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 306. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
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the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Res. 291. Resolution to provide for nec- 
essary expenses of the Committee on Ways 
and Means; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to pollution of Klamath River; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the Director of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization to take action 
to halt the flood of surplus foreign military 
rifles into the United States, and to protect 
the domestic rifle manufacturing industry; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7072. A bill for the relief of Mason 
and Angeliki Bakhos and their minor child, 
Andre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 7073. A bill for the relief of Sangwoo 

Ahn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7074. A bill for the relief of Politis 
Konstatin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7075. A bill for the relief of Cecylia 
Shemezis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7076. A bill for the relief of Sangwoo 

Ahn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 7077. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elba 
Haverstick Cash; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7078. A bill for the relief of Concep- 
cion Sahagun de Lara; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


145. By Mr. SHRIVER: Petition of Frank 
Vannerson and other students of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Wichita, Kans., urging 
the necessary appropriations to the degree 
recommended by the President for the sup- 
port and promotion of the Peace Corps; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

146. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Merwin 
K. Hart, president, National Economic 
Council, Inc., New York, N.Y., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting a thorough investigation 
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of the State Department; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

147. Also, petition of Harold Elsten, Cort- 
land, N.Y., relative to a redress of grievance 
for compensation based on Elsten v. U.S. and 
F.C.C. and Elsten v. ABC Network; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

148. Also, petition of Ray H, Meyer, Bates- 
ville, Ind., relative to petition by creditor for 
private bill for the relief of creditor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

149. Also, petition of George Washington 
Williams, Baltimore, Md., relative to a re- 
dress of grievance relating to integration and 
its effects; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

150. Also, petition of C. Taylor Burton, 
director, Utah State Department of High- 
ways Salt Lake City, Utah, relative to re- 
questing the extension of the deadline speci- 
fied under section 131, title 23, United 
States Code, for Federal-State agreements 
to regulate advertising in areas adjacent to 
the Interstate Highway System; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

151. Also, petition of Clark Foreman, 
director, Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee, New York, N.Y., relative to requesting 
Congress to pass a resolution asking the Un- 
American Activities Committee to cancel its 
hearings on the Fund for Social Analysis; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

152. Also, petition of L. R. Hegland, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Montana Medical Associa- 
tion Billings, Mont., relative to transmitting 
a copy of a resolution upon health care for 
the aged which was adopted by the Montana 
House of Delegates at its interim session in 
April 1961; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Late Gary Cooper: A Real 
American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
has suffered a great loss in the passing 
of a distinguished citizen, Gary Cooper— 
actor, artist, business leader, husband, 
father, outdoor man; a real American. 

He came to be a symbol of vigor, cour- 
age, and heroism in American life. He 
served as a source of inspiration to many 
of the youth of this Nation who admire 
such pioneer qualities of quiet strength 
of character, steadfastness, honesty, and 
fairplay. 

He had a public career of the highest 
order of fidelity and service. He gave 
of both himself and of his resources, not 
only to many of the worthwhile chari- 
ties, but to many of those who needed a 
ee hand in their strife for a better 

e. 

His two Oscars—given for his per- 
formances in the title role in “Sergeant 
York,” 1941, and as the courageous 
Sheriff in “High Noon,” 1953—doubtless 
rank among the most popular awards 
ever presented by the Motion Picture 

cademy. 

Mr. Speaker, the manly qualities in 
American life that Gary Cooper so ably 


portrayed in such pictures as “The Vir- 
ginian,” ‘‘The Westerner,” and “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls,” future genera- 
tions will not only continue to enjoy, 
but what is more important, will con- 
tinue to emulate and thus will find a 
source for renewed courage. 

I am honored by listing myself among 
those who have been Gary Cooper’s 
friends. I will misshim. The people of 
this Nation and of this world will miss 
him. 

But at this sad time our particular 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. Cooper, the 
devoted wife who shared the trials and 
satisfaction of our friend’s varied and 
eminently useful career. 





Local Support Strong for Area Develop- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there can be no doubt about local inter- 
est in and support for area development, 
after a remarkable meeting held yester- 
day afternoon in Muskogee, Okla. 

In response to a letter inviting their 
attendance to discuss the program, more 
than 100 mayors, city managers, and 


other county and local officials of Okla- 
homa’s Second Congressional District 
met for more than 3 hours. 

Federal officials attending the confer- 
ence said last night they had never at- 
tended a more enthusiastic and con- 
structive meeting of local officials. 

Tomorrow, because of the widespread 
interest in this program, I will submit a 
more detailed report on the Oklahoma 
area development meeting. 

Under aggressive and enlightened 
New Frontier leadership, the tremen- 
dous area development program just 
passed by the Congress is off to a flying 
start—and the people are ready and 
eager for action at the earliest possible 
date. 





Needed: Neutralist United Nations Dis- 
Armament Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the arms 
race between the Communist world and 
the non-Communist world poses an 
ever greater threat to peace, either by 
premeditated war or by accidental war. 

For almost 15 years, the world has 
talked of reduced—rather than in- 
creased—armaments, 
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Regrettably, however, the Communists 
adhere to.a policy of aggression. Their 
aggression is ever toward ultimate itri- 
umph of communism, rather than the 
establishment. of peace in a world of 
self-governing nations. 

Consequently, progress has been liter- 
ally impossible. The Communists have 
continued to block conference after con- 
ference. Militarily, they have reduced 
manpower only if such reductions were 
balanced—or perhaps stepped up—by 
increases of firepower by new weapons. 

Because of the stalemate, I suggested 
yesterday, in a broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WGN, in Chicago, the establishment 
of a neutralist United Nations commis- 
sion to attempt to set up universally 
recognized criteria for disarmament. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of the address printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 


Today, the United States and the non- 
Communist world, face major challenges, in- 
cluding efforts to find: 

Ways to stop Communist aggression with- 
out sparking a third world war; a formula 
for negotiating differences between the non- 
Communist and Communist worlds; and, 
establishment of a climate of peace and law 
by which nations can, by self-determination, 
seek and attain their national destinies. 

These are great and formidable challenges. 

Around the globe—in Cuba, Laos, Berlin, 
the and elsewhere—Red trouble- 
makers are threatening the freedom of peo- 
ples and nations. 

What can be done about it? 

Over the years, there has been a great deal 
of talk about disarmament. Unhappily, this 
has been difficult to achieve. Why? Because 
the Communists are committed to aggres- 
sion rather than to disarmament and peace. 

Time after time, Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev have restated their ultimate goals 
of world conquest. As recently as January 
of this year, Khrushchev, in a policy speech, 
reemphasized that if a takeover of the world, 
nation by nation, could not be accomplished 
peacefully, then force would be utilized to 
attempt to gain this objective. Despite an 
all-out addiction to aggression—military, po- 
litical, ideological, however—the Reds con- 
tinue to pay lip service to the cause of dis- 
armament. Why? Because it serves as a 
smokescreen behind which to carry on their 
evil acts of aggression. Actually, too, they 
frustrate every effort to negotiate for realistic 
reduction of armaments. At the same time, 
they accuse—and all too often successfully— 
the United States and.the Western allies of 
roadblocking progress in this field. 

In the light of the Reds’ sabotaging dis- 
armament at the conference table—and in- 
dulging military-economic-political-ideologi- 
cal aggression elsewhere in the world—is 
there any hope for realistic negotiations? 

Personally, I would like to be more opti- 
mistic. Unhappily, however, the picture is 
darkly clouded. Nevertheless, we must keep 
on trying: (1) to get agreement at the con- 
ference table; and (2) to mobilize world 
opinion on the side of realistic disarmament. 

How can this best be accomplished? Per- 
haps by the following suggestion: The 
United Nations, I believe, could well estab- 
lish a Commission on Disarmament com- 
prised solely of neutralist nations. The com- 
mission would have the responsibility of 
hammering out a realistic plan of disarma- 
ment. The plan could be presented to the 
United Nations. Then, a vote of “Yes” or 
“No” would be required by the major powers. 
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This would put all nations—including the 
Soviet Union—of the world on the spot—re- 
flecting more clearly whether they were for 
or against disarmament. Regrettably, the 
smokescreen of charges and countercharges 
fired between East and West have made it 
dificult for nations of the world to clearly 
discern who is responsible for the obstruc- 
tion of progress. 

The traditional, major points of difference 
between East and West have focused upon 
inspection. Experience—both prior to, and 
following, World War II—should have taught 
the world, however, that treaties signed by 
tyrants are so much paper—unless self-en- 
forcible. The Russians—like Hitler—have 
freely and recklessly torn up a great many 
treaties and agreements, after these have 
served their cause. 

The establishment of such a neutralist U.N. 
Commission could not be expected to mi- 
raculously resolve the difference between 
East and West in negotiations. Nevertheless, 
such a body could, I believe, (1) develop 
criteria which would be universally recog- 
nized as fundamental to reduction of arms in 
the world; (2) present a clearer picture of 
who—namely, the Red bloc—has continually 
been obstructing progress. 

Until a realistic system has been developed, 
we will need to continue (1) to maintain a 
strong deterrent power against massive at- 
tack; (2) develop more effective forces to 
cope with brushfire wars; (3) design tech- 
niques for stopping the infiltrative actions 
of the Reds in Southeast Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and elsewhere in the world; and 
(4) gird ourselves for a long, difficult 
struggle—for the battle against the great and 
growing Red threat to freedom will not be 
easily won. 





H.R. 7036: A Bill To Prohibit Strikes at 
Defense Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
which would outlaw any strikes, work 
stoppages, or slowdowns at any defense 
facility or any plant or enterprise in 
connection with the national defense or 
security of the United States. 

The recent hearings in the Senate 
have disclosed the scandalous events 
which have taken place at our missile 
installations. Strikes, slowdowns, and 
work stoppages have greatly curtailed 
our program—a program which is cost- 
ing the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

The shocking disclosures have made 
every American citizen sick at heart, 
and has caused a sense of frustration 
for our well-being. I think it is high 
time that legislation be introduced and 
passed, which would make unlawful 
these tactics. 

The work stoppages have resulted in 
the loss of over 162,000 man-days of 
work during the last 5 years at our mis- 
sile sites. It has resulted in much over- 
time pay which has resulted in workers 
on the job receiving more pay than our 
top scientists. This is a ridiculous sit- 
uation, as every American well knows. 
Without these labor abuses, the United 
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States would probably have been first 


with a man in space. Labor unions 
are disregarding their responsibilities. 
There is involved here too much 
urgency—yes, even our own .surviva]— 
to allow these irresponsible actions to 
continue. 

The danger from communism is too 
real and too great to tolerate this con- 
dition to exist further. Action to cor- 
rect these abuses is needed now. We 
are in a desperate fight to maintain our 
freedoms against the evil forces of 
communism. ‘The hour is late; action 
is needed now. 





Congratulations! This Is National Tax 
Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it takes 
the average taxpayer today just short of 
4144 months to earn enough to pay his 
year’s local, State, and Federal taxes. 
So assuming on January 1, 1961, he as- 
signed the entire amount of his regular 
weekly paychecks to the tax collector 
until his annual tax debt was paid, to- 
day for the first time in 1961 his taxes 
would be paid up and he would com- 
mence receiving his own paychecks to 
expend for his own family needs, 

Today, for the first time, the average 
American breadwinner is free, as such, 
and will be until December 31 to earn 
his and his family’s needs for food, shel- 
ter, and recreation if there is any left 
for the latter. 

A similar average taxpayer in 1920, 
in the days when Government was not so 
big and costly, would have worked to 
cover his share of taxes from January 
until February 28. After 2 months of 
work the average taxpayer 40 years ago 
could have celebrated Tax Freedom Day. 

Twenty years later in 1940 taxes had 
increased so that March 27 could have 
been celebrated as national average tax- 
payers Tax Freedom Day. The anni- 
versary was almost a month later. 

If one figures the rate of increase each 
20 years and projects it into the future 
a taxpayer in due course will be working 
365 days a year for his Government and 
all his needs will be provided. But un- 
til then, Mr. Average Taxpayer, con- 
gratulations are in order—the rest of 
your paychecks this year you can keep. 

Mr. Speaker, during the days of the 
“old frontier,” a citizen if he desired 
could work a few days on the local roads 
and his obligation was over. 

Today under the New Frontier the peo- 
ple are headed into full-time employ- 
ment but under the modern affluent so- 
ciety of the near future there will be 
only one employer and the work will be 
steady. 

The only freedom will not be tax free- 
dom but, unfortunately, will be the free- 
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dom to work day in and day out, year in 
and year out—all needs cared for from 
the cradle to the grave—for Uncle Sam. 

Until then, congratulations, Mr. Aver- 
age Taxpayer, This is your National Tax 
Freedom Day. 





Pennsylvania Is Meeting Its Responsibil- 
ity in School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday it was my privilege to address a 
group of students, teachers, parents, 
educators, and other citizens of one of 
the communities in my district of Penn- 
sylvania. The occasion was the dedi- 
cation of a new high school at York 
Springs, in the Bermudian Springs 
Joint School System. 

Because I, as a former schoolteacher, 
and school director for many years, feel 
very strongly on the subject of school 
and education, I ask consent that my 
address be made a part of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Appress oF Hon. GeEorRGE A. GOODLING AT 
DEDICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL, BERMUDIAN 
Sprincs Joint ScHooLt SyYSTEM, YORK 
Sprincs, Pa., SUNDAY, May 14 


I think it significant that you dedicate 
this building on the day we honor the moth- 
ers of America. 

The mothers and schools of today will 
pretty largely determine the shape of the 
world tomorrow. 

One hundred years ago, April 12, 1861, 
members of the Confederate Army shelled 
Fort Sumter. Recently I was privileged to 
visit Charleston, S.C., and this fort which 
became the first target in a tragic era of 
civil conflict and hatred—which, unfortu- 
nately, did not end with the surrender at 
Appomattox, on April 9, 1865. Adams 
County bears mute testimony to this strife 
since many regard the Battle of Gettysburg 
as the turning point of the war. 

The years 1861 to 1865 were years of 
crisis. Since that time we have had similar 
critical times: 1914-18 and the First World 
War; 1941-45, the Second World War; 1950- 
58, the Korean conflict. Today we are living 
through a continuing, highly tense cold war 
with Russia, Communist China, and Socialist 
Cuba. 

We have achieved a remarkably high level 
of scientific and technological knowledge— 
for peaceful as well as warlike purposes. 
How we use this knowledge will depend 
pretty largely on you and me. With every 
scientific advancement, life appears to be- 
come more complex and highly mechanized. 
We use our cars to drive a block, Our chil- 
dren are transported to schools. Electrical 
appliances tell us when to get up, furnish 
music in the process, perk the coffee while 
we shave with an electric razor, tell us 
when the evening roast is cooked to our 
Specifications, stop the washer when the 
clothes are clean, shcw vs what others are 
doing on our TV screen, heat our houses, 
cool our food and drinks; .«t airplanes trans- 
pert us at 600 miles per hour; and so it 
goes. 

Six days ago I stood within 3 feet of the 
man whom we know definitely, and without 
any question of doubt whatsoever, was in 
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outer space and returned safely. A prior 
claim by another country has never been 
fully substantiated to the satisfaction of 
some of us. 

The splitting of the atom was the first 
step in the preparation of the atom bomb— 
a device which could either destroy all man- 
kind or result in undreamed of technolog- 
ical advances. With each advance tensions 
rise and it will require all of our intelligence, 
conscientiousness, and strength to avoid 
war and with it the possibility of total 
annihilation. 

How will we meet this challenge and what 
bearing do wars, spacemen, and atomic 
bombs have on dedicating a new school 
building? Each can have a tremendous im- 
pact—not only on Adams County and the 
United States but on the entire world. All 
are involved in these new discoveries and 
the accompanying threats to our lives and 
well-being. Those of us who are older are 
attempting to deal with the world’s problems 
of today, but age ultimately takes its toll 
and others take our places. This school 
has been constructed for one purpose—to 
better prepare those who follow, to meet 
life’s many challenges and obstacles, and I 
predict these challenges will multiply with 
each advance in knowledge. This high 
school and the adult community of the 
Bermudian Springs school system have the 
responsibility for training students to better 
meet these challenges. 

This new structure is another expression 
of our American ideals and traditions. We 
believe that obtaining an education is the 
privilege of every American, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. John Adams, our sec- 
ond President, expressed the views of most 
of us when he said: “The education here 
intended is not merely that of the children 
of the rich and noble, but of every rank 
and class of people, down to the lowest and 
poorest. The revenues of the state would 
be applied infinitely better, more charitably, 
wisely, usefully, than even in maintaining 
the poor. This would be the best way of 
preventing the existence of the poor.” 

Theodore Roosevelt expressed a similar 
sentiment: “From the lowest grade of the 
public school education in this country is 
at the disposal of every man, every woman, 
who chooses to work for and obtain it, Each 
one of us, then, who has an education has 
obtained something from the community at 
large for which he or she has not paid. The 
man who accepts it (education) must be 
content to accept it merely as a charity un- 
less he returns it to the State in full in the 
shape of good citizenship.” 

Public education has expanded from an 
isolated, poorly supported concept to a na- 
tionwide system controlled by each indi- 
vidual State and I might add, parentheti- 
cally. I trust the individual State concept 
will remain. 

After spending half a lifetime in some 
phase of public education, I become intensely 
weary and my blood pressure rises on many 
occasions when calamity howlers, for politi- 
cal expediency or for some other personal 
or selfish reason that cannot be justified, 
continually condemn our system of educa- 
tion. Their remarks are an insult to every 
loyal, conscientious administrator, class- 
room teacher, and school director. I want to 
be the first to admit our system is not per- 
fect, but what, I ask you, is? 

I like a phrase coined in the last political 
campaign—‘“A record is not something on 
which to stand but on which to build.” 
You people in education have compiled a 
good record but that is not enough. You 
must and will move forward. 

In January I was driving from Washing- 
ton to my home. It was the day on which 
an educational task force appointed by the 
President made its report. The chairman 
of the committee, Dr. Hovde, president of 
Purdue University, was being interviewed 
on radio. He remarked quite casually that 
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a Federal outlay of $214 billion per year 
would be required to give American edu- 
cation a significant uplift. What that 
significant lift should be he did not say. 
When asked how the committee proposed 
to raise this money he replied, even more 
casually, they had not gotten around to 
that. 

Sometime later Governor Lawrence was 
quoted as having said, and I quote: “We 
must come face to face with the chaotic, 
frequently obsolete, educational system 
which surrounds us.” Just when did the 
Governor become an authority on public 
education? He also quoted Dr. McMurrin, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, as having 
“called many of our schools flabby and soft.” 
I should like to ask the educators present, 
What is a soft and flabby school? 

This week a publication, Decade of Ex- 
periment, came to my desk. It is a report 
of the Ford Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The following is the 
first sentence in the publication: “In the 


‘middle of the 20th century the American 


educational system—a distinctive feature of 
our democratic life and one of which we 
have been traditionally proud—finds itself 
in crisis.” 

On the opposite page is a statement made 
by Walter Lippmann in 1954: “Our educa- 
tional effort today is still in approximately 
the same position as was the military effort 
of this country before Pearl Harbor.” 

To what period do these dispensers of 
gloom refer? A product can only be eval- 
uated after it has been tested. The end 
product of every school system is its citi- 
zens. Ten, fifteen, or twenty years from now 
an honest value can be placed on your efforts 
here today and in the days to come. Didn’t 
the school systems of a decade or two ago 
produce the Alan Shepards and thousands 
like him? Let’s quit being calamity howl- 
ers and talk of accomplishments. 

This building has been erected to meet 
the demands of an ever-increasing school 
population as well as to improve the stand- 
ards of the education being offered. A phe- 
nomenal growth on high school population 
has recently occurred. In 1905 one-third 
of those enrolling in grade school entered 
high school and only about 9 percent of an 
age group graduated. By 1930 over 75 per- 
cent entered with 45 percent graduating. 
Today those figures are higher. 

There are reasons for this change. The 
non-high-school graduate has a difficult time 
finding employment. Our expanded courses, 
such as vocational education, tend to keep 
students in school longer because they re- 
alize in this days of automation some knowl- 
edge of mechanization is essential. 

The little red schoolhouse was a land- 
mark and served a distinct and useful pur- 
pose in a pioneer society in thinly populated 
areas. 

However, with the tremendous growth of 
urban areas, a complete revamping of our 
school system seemed desirable. Smaller 
districts were consolidated and were thus 
able to offer advantages not possible previ- 
ously. 

Larger units in themselves do not neces- 
sarily mean improved education. It does 
mean an expanded curriculum, easier ad- 
ministration, and better physical facilities. 
Stone and mortar do not make a school. 
You now have the physical facilities and it 
becomes the responsibility of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, parents, and that ma- 
ligned group of men who have a thankless 
job and whose reward comes only in the 
knowledge of a job well done—and I mean 
school directors—to provide the best edu- 
cation possible for the children of this com- 
munity. In building a better educational 
system here, you make your contribution to 
a better America—this, in turn, helps build 
a better world. The starting point for all 
of this is the individual citizen and that 
citizen dare not be a mediocre one if he is 








to make his contribution to society. He 
must be equipped to take his place in an 
extremely diversified world and become a 
conscientious, contributing citizen. He 
must maintain a vital interest in all that 
occurs around him. 

Someone has said, “The success of 
democracy rests on wise citizen participation 
in public affairs and on respect for the in- 
dividual wherever his talents lie.” 

My experience in Washington sometimes 
makes me fearful there are those who would 
take away our individual freedoms and 
rights and in their place substitute rule from 
a central point. We do not want all roads 
leading to Washington. That day can come 
only if we fail to exercise our God-given 
rights and remain strong as individuals. 

We are still a relatively new country and 
the opportunities for discoveries and ad- 
vancement have never been greater. To meet 
the mounting challenges, we must produce 
citizens capable of maintaining the strength 
and integrity their country demands. This 
can only be accomplished if all take ad- 
vantage of educational, social and political 
opportunities offered. This school, and every 
similar one throughout this great State, is 
another indication of our vast resources 
available to interested individuals, and may 
I remind you all this has been done at the 
State and local level and I trust will continue 
to be done in that manner. 

Our hope and future strength lies in an 
educated populace which will form an in- 
telligent, dedicated citizenry. 

May I wish you, citizens of this community, 
parents, teachers, students, members of the 
school board, good fortune and success in all 
your endeavors. 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 
13, 1961, Congressman CHARLES McC. 
MartTuHias, JR., of Maryland’s Sixth Dis- 
trict, addressed the annual convention 
of the Maryland Federation of Young 
Republicans in Hagerstown, Md. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BEING A REPUBLICAN 


(Delivered before the Maryland Federation of 
Young Republicans in Hagerstown, Md., 
Saturday, May 13, 1961, by Congressman 
CHARLES McC. Matuias, Jk., Republican, of 
Maryland) 

Just one century after the Republican 
Party saw its first President inaugurated on 
the steps of the east front of the Capitol, 
the party is faced with the necessity to assess 
its maturity. In spite of valid cause for 
optimism in many areas, the Republican 
Party in Maryland and throughout the Na- 
tion will face one of its most crucial tests in 
less than 18 months. Our optimism can only 
be justified and the tests can only be met if 
we realistically assess the validity of our 
cause, the soundness of our principles and 
the maturity of our party. If the results of 
this self-examination give us the confidence 
that our dedicated work is an essential in- 
gredient of national existence and progress, 
we can go forward. 
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In the first place, let us be honest with 
history. In many respects, the Republican 
Party has been a minority party since 1932. 
We have attained a majority in the House of 
Representatives at only brief intervals since 
that date. Without the tremendous personal 
prestige of General Eisenhower it is question- 
able whether we would have held the White 
House at any time since that date. 

Although this record is not encouraging, 
many Republican leaders, newspaper editors 
and political commentators now predict that 
we have an opportunity to gain a majority 
in the U.S. House of Representatives in 1962 
and to increase Republican membership in 
the 50 State legislatures. With proper plan- 
ning, sound policy, adherence to principle 
and hard work, these prophecies can become 
reality. Nowhere is the promise greater for 
a Republican victory than in the State of 
Maryland. 

The Monday morning quarterback can 
serve a useful purpose. While it may not 
serve the needs of the moment to review in 
detail the presidential election of 1960, it 
is possible to draw some conclusions that 
may guide us in the future. These conclu- 
sions take into account both our gains and 
losses on November 8, 1960. 

Without trying to alibi the fact that we 
lost; we lost the White House and we lost 
the House of Representatives; yet we did 
make the impressive gain of 22 seats in the 
House. Before examining some of the rea- 
sons for the loss, let us consider the factors 
which may have influenced the gain. Most 
of these 22 seats were won from Democrats 
who had earned the radical tag for extreme 
records far to the left of center of both po- 
litical parties. At the same time, seven in- 
cumbent Republican Congressmen lost their 
seats and an analysis of these losses indi- 
cates that they suffered from either positions 
in the extreme right wing or from weak- 
nesses engendered by factional fights within 
their district Republican organizations. 

Comforting as the gain in House member- 
ship may be to the Republican Party, it is 
still necessary to realistically remember that 
in Congress the Republican Party ran be- 
hind Nixon and the Presidential ticket. 
John F. Kennedy won the White House by 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of over 68 
million recorded votes. This is a plurality 
of less than a single ballot in each of the 
Nation’s precincts. President Kennedy's 
plurality was 49.7 percent of the total re- 
corded vote with Richard M. Nixon being 
credited with 49.5 percent. Cope, the political 
paper of the AFL-CIO, estimated that in 11 
States a popular shift of a fraction of 1 
percent would have resulted in a Nixon vic- 
tory. The New York Herald Tribune has 
pointed out that excluding Dixie, Demo- 
crats outpolled Republicans in contested 
elections by a total of 26,950,000 to 26,- 
295,000 

These figures indicate that the Presidency 
of the United States hung as evenly in bal- 
ance as it is historically possible to imagine. 
This balance, of course, turned upon the 
personalities of the candidates, the campaign 
that they conducted and the assets and 
the liabilities that each brought into the 
campaign with him. But, if personality can 
sway a presidential election, we may assume 
that the collective election of the Congress 
reflects more accurately the reaction of the 
electorate to parties and platforms. In this 
respect, the Republican Party in congres- 
sional campaigns throughout the country 
did not equal the performance of Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon. This is the gap that we must 
recognize and seek to close next year. 

The New York Times in an article which 
appeared on May 7, 1961, analyzed the prob- 
lem as follows: 

“This raises the question of what new 
factors are in play to affect the long-term 
trend, and here everything is arguable.” 
(The very short-range factor, how time and 
change will treat President Kennedy, is not 
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arguable except by the most reckless knights 
of the crystal ball.) 

The most compelling phenomena, as al- 
ways for politicians, are voting statistics. 
These suggest—though not to Senator 
GOLDWATER’sS satisfaction—that the elector- 
ate will take large doses of Republicanism of 
the liberal, internationalist persuasion, but 
has less and less taste for the party in tra- 
ditional old-guard packaging. 

In the 1960 elections, for example, Sena- 
tor CLirrorpD P. CasE, running on a strongly 
liberal-Republican voting record, won by a 
majority of a third-of-a-million votes in 
New Jersey at the same time Kennedy was 
carrying the State for the Democrats. The 
two other Republican senatorial victories 
won with impressive ease also returned lib- 
erals—MARGARET CHASE SMITH in Maine and 
JOHN SHERMAN CooPEeR in Democratic Ken- 
tucky, by wide majorities. 

Conservatives, by contrast, had difficulty 
everywhere except in New Hampshire and 
Kansas, and Kart Munopt of South Dakota, 
that model of orthodox prairie Republican- 
ism, barely squeaked through with a ma- 
jority of only 15,000 out of over 300,000 
votes cast. 

The 1958 Senatorial elections were even 
more conclusive. Democrats won seats pre- 
viously held by such stalwarts of conserva- 
tism as John W. Bricker of Ohio, George 
W. Malone of Nevada, Chapman Revercomb 
of West Virginia, William E. Jenner of In- 
diana, Charles E. Potter of Michigan, Ed- 
ward J. Thye of Minnesota, Frederick G. 
Payne of Maine, and Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming. 

Former Senator William F. Knowland, run- 
ning for Governor of California on a plat- 
form endorsing the so-called “right-to- 
work” law, was humiliatingly defeated. The 
only new Republican Senators elected this 
year—KENNETH B. KeEatTiInG of New York, 
WINsTON L. Prouty of Vermont and HucH 
Scotr of Pennsylvania—quickly identified 
themselves with the Senate's liberal Repub- 
lican minority and have since been voting 
accordingly. 

I do not know whether you will agree 
with Russell Baker, the author of this quo- 
tation, but I think that we have to recognize 
that he is expressing the opinion of many 
Americans both within and without the 
Republican Party. 

I would personally take issue with Mr. 
Baker on one point. I would take issue 
with him to the extent that he attempts to 
draw a sharp line of division between ele- 
ments within the Republican Party. To this 
concept I must address myself today. 

I do not mean to contend that there will 
not always be variations of opinion within 
the Republican Party and I hope that the 
day will never come when this is not so. 
We shall always have Republicans who, by 
virtue of background, environment, and ex- 
perience react differently to national issues. 
But such healthy variety of viewpoint should 
not inhibit Republican unity and a solid 
party front. Such party unity can, however, 
be only achieved when there is a firm ad- 
herence to the basic principles of the party 
and a willingness on the part of individual 
Republicans to slough off personal and sec- 
tional interests for the sake of advancing our 
ideas of government and policy. For those 
of us who feel deeply about public questions 
it is often a great sacrifice to realize that an 
abiding principle of the party would restrict 
the exercise of our own whim in such mat- 
ters. As one who has felt it necessary to cast 
an independent vote on occasion in my brief 
career in the Congress, I feel peculiarly 
qualified to issue this call first to party re- 
sponsibility and secondly to the resultant 
party discipline. I do not believe that my 
conduct in the past has been inconsistent 
with this challenge. 

I speak of principles; you may well ask me 
to define what I mean. In other words, what 
is a Republican? 
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The answer is simple: individualism is the 
bedrock of our party. If we are a conserva- 
tive party, it is that we are dedicated to con- 
serving human freedom and human dignity 
above all else. As Republicans we recognize 
that human freedom does not originate in 
Annapolis or in Washington. Human dignity 
is not the product of legislation or bureauc- 
racy. Liberty is a common goal of people and 
we as a party contend that it can only 
flourish in the soil of freedom, economic and 
human freedom. Nor can the seat of any 
government be the source of the wealth of 
nations. It is created in factories or farms, 
at desks and in the market places where 
thrifty, industrious Americans earn. Al- 
though some Democracts may choose to for- 
get, it was Thomas Jefferson who said, “That 
government which governs least, governs 
best,” and it was Woodrow Wilson who said 
“The history of liberty is a history of limi- 
tation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because a concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties.” 

Republicans are unshaken in the wisdom of 
individuals to determine their own personal 
and national destinies. We are Republicans 
because our party is more deeply endowed 
with a sense of integrity in public affairs. 
We are Republicans because we seek to speak 
as Americans not as members of special 
groups of economic or social interests which 
may be inconsistent with the larger inter- 
ests of our Republic. We can become the 
voice of the Nation expressing the opinions 
and the aspirations of all the people; truly 
a collective voice rather than a mere babble 
of shrill, individual cries for preference. 

Adherence to principle can cause hard de- 
cisions. I frankly mention the recent vote 
in the House of Representatives on the en- 
largement of the Rules Committee as an ex- 
ample of this. There we had a simple 
choice between an opportunity to embarrass 
a new administration, but to do so we had 
to deny the right of a representative assem- 
bly to control of its own legislative processes. 
For me the choice was compelling, but not 
easy. At no time in the protracted debate 
on this subject in the press and on the floor 
of the House did I ever hear anyone deny 
this simple proposition. 

In Maryland we have a similar difficult 
but compelling choice. We have seen how a 
ruthless majority has ridden roughshod over 
the principles of representative government 
and ignored the demand for equitable con- 
gressional representation. The creation of 
the so-called Eighth Congressional District 
violates every concept of fair and reasonable 
congressional districting. I personally went 
to Annapolis and testified in favor of a com- 
plete and equitable redistricting of seats in 
the House of Representatives. When the 
general assembly ignored all the calls upon 
its sense of fairness and historical and con- 
stitutional policy on this question, I then 
announced my support of the petition for 
referendum on the Congressional Redistrict- 
ing Act of 1961. 

But at this point we have another deci- 
sion to make. If we support fair representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States, it 
follows that we must support fair repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly of Mary- 

. This may be less popular among some 
Republicans but I say to you that the prin- 
ciple is the same and that we as a party 
will gain dignity, honor, and victory if we 
recognize the validity of the _ principle. 
From my personal experience in campaign- 
ing in one of the largest suburban com- 
munities of Maryland, I can assure you of 
the tremendous response that we will receive 
if we demonstrate that we are ready to act 
upon this principle. 

What I have had to say amounts to a plea 
to all of you and to all of our fellow Re- 
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publicans throughout the United States that 
by our actions and our words we make it 
clear to all our fellow countrymen that true 
Republican doctrine is as we know it. 

This does not mean that we should com- 
promise our principles and our convictions 
for the sake of a transitory success. It does 
not mean that we should become the feeble 
echoes of the cry of “tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect.” It does mean 
that as the one political party which can 
genuinely represent a majority of the 
American people we must offer constructive 
opposition and reasonable alternatives to 
the proposals of the other party. It means 
that we must constantly evidence our con- 
cern for human problems and human rights. 
It means that we must persuade the Ameri- 
can people that we do not regard power 
and responsibility as an end in itself but 
rather as an evidence of our conviction that 
human freedom rests on economic freedom. 

In the light of recent events in Cuba, in 
Laos and around the world we must demon- 
strate that our respect for the individual is 
the most important political weapon in our 
struggle with the forces of communism. Our 
national purpose as stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence is to proclaim “that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” As 
this is the essence of the American spirit, 
it must be the essence of the Republican 
policy. As we recognize that there are hu- 
man needs to be met, we can recognize that 
there are solutions to be found within the 
framework of our principles. We must know 
ourselves to be the party of responsible 
progress and we must be willing to organize 
oT to fulfill the responsibility of that 
role. 





Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
Pays Tribute to Poland’s Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, Sunday, May 7, by proclamation 
of Mayor Richard J. Daley, Chicago 
officially observed the 170th anniversary 
of Poland’s inspiring constitution. 

More than 150,000 Chicagoans partic- 
ipated in a colorful parade and a pro- 
gram in Humboldt Park in tribute to 
this magnificent Polish document, which 
in 1791 brought to the people of Poland 
and to the European Continent for the 
first time the principles of dignity and 
self-rule, which only 2 years earlier had 
been incorporated into the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I am sure I speak for all of those who 
participated in Sunday’s inspiring pro- 
gram that we were indeed proud to wel- 
come as the main speaker for this event 
in Chicago the Honorable Robert F. 
Kennedy, Attorney General of the 
United States. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the inspiring remarks 
delivered by the Attorney General in 
tribute to Poland’s Constitution of 1791. 
His remarks reflect to a great extent the 
sentiments expressed here in Congress 
by more than 100 of our colleagues last 
week, when on May 3 we honored the 
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Polish Constitution here in the House 
of Representatives. I am sure it is a 
source of great pride to all Americans of 
Polish descent that the Attorney Gen- 


‘eral of the United States would join in 


this tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, Attorney General Ken- 
nedy’s remarks, delivered in Chicago on 
Sunday, follow: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE KUBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE POLISH CONSTITUTION DaY 
OBSERVANCE, CHICAGO, ILL., May 7, 1961 


I want to express my deep appreciation 
and gratitude to all of you for inviting me 
here today because I know I am among peo- 
ple who are dedicated forever to love of 
country and liberty. It is a great honor 
to join with you in celebrating the 170th 
anniversary of Poland’s adoption of a con- 
stitution which gave meaning and noble 
expression to liberty and the fundamental 
rights of man. 

The history of Poland goes back many 
years—many more than that of the United 
States, but almost since the day the Dec- 
laration of Independence was drafted in 
Philadelphia, the history of Poland and the 
United States have been entwined. These 
close ties have existed between the Poles and 
the Americans because of mutual respect for 
each other. 

Casimir Pulaski was 29 years old when he 
came to America as a volunteer to serve in 
the Continental Army. He participated with 
distinction in the Battle of Brandywine and 
formed his own cavalry unit which was 
known as Pulaski’s Legion. Pulaski was with 
the ragged American Army da the cruel 
winter at Valley Forge and lost his life lead- 
ing an attack against the British defenses 
at Savannah, Ga. Though he died fighting 
for America’s freedom, I cannot help but 
believe that he also was fighting for Poland’s 
freedom. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, another Polish volun- 
teer, was one of the most popular officers in 
the Continental Army—by all accounts. He 
was Washington’s adjutant, built the forti- 
fications at West Point and later served as 
a strategist and fighting officer in the re- 
capture of Charleston, S.C. 

After the United States had won its inde- 
pendence, Congress awarded him American 
citizenship, the rank of brigadier general and 
a large land grant. But Kosciusko returned 
to Poland and a few years later fought to 
defend the constitution which we honor to- 
day. In 1794, when Polish patriots again 
sought to win their freedom by fighting, 
Kosciusko returned from exile to lead them— 
and again distinguished himself—only to 
be overwhelmed by vastly superior forces. 

Kosciusko still was pleading the cause of 
Polish independence in 1814—at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. He was then 68 years old, 
but the same democratic spirit which 
burned brightly in Jefferson and Lafayette— 
also was unquenchable in him, 

And down through the years to the Sec- 
ond World War—Poles and Americans have 
stood steadfast for the cause of liberty. 
The Poles, under Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, 
had the distinction of capturing Cassino 
and its historic abby which blocked the 
Allied advance in Italy for so many months. 
I visited Monte Cassino several years ago 
and climbed up the steep, rocky hillside 
where the Polish soldiers fought their way 
forward. I will never forget the inscrip- 
tion on the memorial to the Polish soldiers 
who are buried there: 

“We Polish soldiers, for our freedom and 
yours, have given ourselves to God, our 
bodies to the soil of Italy and our hearts 
to Poland.” 

These very same principles of freedom for 
which these gallant Polish soldiers died at 
Cassino should be an inspiration to free 
people everywhere in the world today. 
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I might add that on this same trip in 
1955, I visited Poland, too, and after travel- 
ing through the Soviet Union, it was in- 
spiring to see that the people of Poland still 
stand and yearn for the principles of free- 
dom and meaningful democracy. 

So, the ties between our countries, be- 
ginning with Pulaski and Kosciusko, go to 
the present time and it just wasn’t a co- 
incidence that the President, in his state 
of the Union message, mentioned one coun- 
try—Poland—because he has the same ad- 
miration and affection for the Poles than I 
do. 

We continue to be interested in and have 
concern for the welfare of the Polish people 
and we have attempted to maintain our 
close ties with them. In doing this, we have 
developed cultural relations and exchanges. 
We have developed economic programs which 
are of assistance to the Polish people. 

What we need are: 

1. More flexibility in giving assistance to 
Poland and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

2. Strengthen the economic and cultural 
ties between Poland and the United States. 

8. Increase the exchange of students, 
teachers, and technicians. 

4. Explore with the Polish Government 
the possibility of using our frozen Polish 
funds on projects of peace that will dem- 
onstrate our abiding friendship for and in- 
terest in the people of Poland. 

Recently, we have been disturbed by a 
number of hostile statements made by 
Polish leaders. However, we believe that the 
Poles favor, as we do, the continuing de- 
velopment of constructive relations between 
the two countries and we hope that they 
will avoid words and actions which would 
impede such development. 

The Polish people will know that the 
American people and the American Gov- 
ernment will continue to seek friendly re- 
lations. They also will know that we will 
work unceasingly to defend freedom and in- 
dividual rights as heirs of a noble heritage— 
in the spirit of 1791 as well as in the spirit 
of 1776. 





Israel: A Demonstration of Freedom With 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on Saturday, May 13, 
1961, to have been a participant in the 
ceremonies at Clarksburg, W. Va., com- 
memorating the 13th anniversary of the 
State of Israel. This bar mitzvah an- 
niversary observance, which afforded 
me a stimulating and enriching experi- 
ence, was sponsored by Louis Hiller 
Lodge No. 727 of the B’nai B’rith, the 
Sisterhood of the Tree of Life Congrega- 
tion of Clarksburg, and the Clarksburg 
Chapter of Hadassah. 

Mr. S. J. Birshtein, a prominent civic 
and business leader of Clarksburg, con- 
ducted the gathering as master of cere- 
monies and reported that the subscrip- 
tion of $15,000 in bonds for Israel was 
the best in recent years. 

Rabbi Elihu E. Elefant, spiritual leader 
of the Tree of Life Synagogue, offered 
an inspiring invocation, and warm wei- 
coming addresses were delivered by Mr. 
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Hyman Rosen in behalf of the B’nai 
B’rith and Mr. Donald Berman, chair- 
man of the Clarksburg Israel Bond 
Committee. 

Among the dramatic highlights of the 
evening was the lighting of 13 candles 
for each of Israel’s years as an inde- 
pendent state, and one for growth. The 
participants in this ceremony were Mr. 
Jake Berman, Mr. H. A. Caplan, Mr. 
Abraham Chapnick, Mr. Leonard Got- 
lieb, Mr. Ray Kramer, Mr. Jack Marks, 
Mr. Albert Rosen, Mr. Jack Schwartz, 
Mrs. Jack Schwartz, Mrs. A. Robert 
Marks, Mrs. Sarah Markowitz, Mrs. 
George Rosen, and Mr. Maxwell Samuel. 

Mr. Steve Gaynor, prominent vocalist 
and comedian from Pittsburgh, added 
the lighter touches to an evening of en- 
couragement and inspiration. 

It was my pleasure on this occasion 
to confer awards on the two winners of 
a community essay contest on Israel com- 
memorating the bar mitzvah of Israel, 
Mr. Robert Lees, age 14, and a student 
at Central Junior High School, who re- 
ceived the junior award, and Miss Bar- 
bara Birshtein, age 16, a junior at Wash- 
ington Irving High School, winner of 
the senior award. 

Dr. Isadore Buff of Charleston, State 
chairman of bonds for Israel, and Mrs. 
Buff were among the honored guests at 
the celebration, as were also Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Blackman, community and 
State civic leaders from Portsmouth, Va., 
and Mr. W. G. Stathers, a leading 
Clarksburg attorney. 

As speaker of the evening, I was intro- 
duced by the Honorable Howard Caplan, 
a close personal friend and former U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of 
West Virginia. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my remarks 
delivered at the bar mitzvah celebration 
of the State of Israel in Clarksburg. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
will be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
IsraEL: A DEMONSTRATION OF FREEDOM WITH 

RESPONSIBILITY 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, commemorat- 

ing the 13th anniversary of the State of 

Israel bonds for Israel rally, 8:30 p.m., 

e.s.t., Clarksburg, W. Va., Saturday, May 

13, 1961) 

Seldom has the ancient ceremony of the 
bar mitzvah been more symbolically appro- 
priate than this year in its application to the 
State of Israel. The Jewish nation, the 
source of much of the greatest moral and 
religious philosophy of Western civilization, 
now observes the “coming of age’’—the tra- 
ditional acceptance of moral responsibility— 
of the State of Israel. 

There has probably been no state, not ex- 
cepting even our own United States, which 
has achieved statehood with a higher degree 
of moral consciousness and national self- 
awareness than has the State of Israel. And 
the Christian world is reminded today by 
the State of Israel—as it has been in times 
past by the Jewish people themselves—of 
how far we have often strayed from our own 
moral commandments. Thus, though it is 
a grim connection to make, there is an al- 
most poetic justice in the Eichmann trial 
being held in Israel during the year of its 
bar mitzvah. 

For this trial, which is being conducted 
with the most scrupulous regard for judicial 
process, is not animated by the desire for 
vengeance against the man Eichmann. 
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There can be no mortal punishment or ven- 
geance suitable to the ghastly crimes for 
which he stands accused. Nor is it a trial 
merely of the Nazi system and the German 
people who supported it during its days of 
power. Western civilization itself is, to snme 
extent, on trial. For the Nazi system pros- 
pered in one of the most advanced nations 
of the Western World, and it had its apolo- 
gists even in the United States and in Eng- 
land. Thus, each of us who, as an adult 
during the thirties and forties, did less than 
his utmost to combat the disease of nazism, 
shares a portion of the guilt for the crimes 
for which Eichmann is accused. In this 
sense, the State of Israel, in the year of its 
bar mitzvah, probes the moral responsibility 
of the Western World. 

The American poet, Robert Frost, during 
his recent visit to Israel remarked half 
facetiously that he “looked upon Israel as 
an American colony.” Though it would not 
do to overstate the point, as in most of 
Frost’s remarks, there is the pungent taste 
of truth in this one. I refer not only to our 
Official and early recognition of the State of 
Israel, nor to that country’s substantial 
financial support from Americans of Jewish 
faith. 

Equally important is the hold which 
Israel has upon the imagination of millions 
of Americans of every faith because so much 
of the Israel experience seems related to 
our own national experience. Like the 
United States, Israel has drawn its popula- 
tion from the exiles and refugees of many 
lands—the “ingathering” of the past 13 
years, which has almost trebled the popula- 
tion of Israel, being one of the great and 
dramatic achievements of this century. 

And as the United States, the first great 
democracy of the modern world, was viewed 
with dislike and anxiety by the monarchies 
of Europe, so Israel, the first experiment in 
democracy in the Middle East, is feared and 
disliked by the Arab autocracies. 

Finally, Israel shares the American “fron- 
tier experience” in the form of the Negev 
desert, which comprises half of the entire 
country. This region, as forbidding as the 
most wild and barren regions of the Ameri- 
can West, has already begun to yield to the 
genius of Israeli science and the courage 
and industry of Israeli pioneers. 

Thus, as Americans and as participants in 
the great enterprise of Western civilization 
we are committed—within certain limita- 
tions—to the support of Israel for moral, 
political and practical reasons. 

First, we have been politically involved 
in the support of an independent and peace- 
ful development of Israel since our support 
of the United Nations partition out of which 
the State of Israel emerged. This was fur- 
ther sealed by President Truman’s immedi- 
ate recognition of Israel on May 14, 1948, 
only a few hours after the final withdrawal 
of the British forces. 

But American political support of Israel is 
not solely a matter of our keeping trust with 
past resolutions to serve the rightful and 
legitimate interests of Israel. We have 
strong and compelling practical reasons of 
our own self-interest in our desire to see 
Israel prosper and flourish in peace. As & 
cultural enclave of the West, it offers our 
best hope for the development of democracy 
in a section of the earth torn by centuries of 
oriental despotism, intrigue and _ tribal 
rivalries. Israel thus offers the best hope for 
political stability and orderly progress in the 
Middle East, and hence, our strongest de- 
fense against the infiltration of Soviet power. 

Though the Middle East has temporarily 
yielded the headlines to Cuba, Laos and Viet- 
nam, we know that as long as that region is 
a battleground of the cold war, Russian in- 
terests are served by instability and by pit- 
ting Israel and the Arab nations against one 
another, while we must seek to maintain 
political stability and develop friendship 
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with the Arab nations without sacrificing 
the claims of Israel. 

Another eminently practical reason for our 
support of Israel is the increasing impor- 
tance of its role of technical assistance and 
guidance to the lesser developed countries of 
Asia and Africa. Commenting on the con- 
tributions of foreign specialists to the de- 
velopment of such countries as Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Liberia, Ceylon, and the Philippines, 
one observer recently remarked: 

“Perhaps the most sympathetic figure 
among these rivals experts is the Israeli, sun- 
burnt, stripped for action; he too comes from 
a@ poor land which is making itself richer 
by sweat and ingenuity. Many in Asia and 
Africa would wvrefer to go into partnership 
with Israel, whose problems are more nearly 
related, and who, therefore, sees solution in 
more realistic terms.” 

In addition to such technical assistance, 
Israel has provided training in Israel for a 
significant number of students and civil serv- 
ants from Asia and Africa. The variety of 
training and education ranges from a special 
“in residence” study of Israel cooperative 
villages by 30 Burmese officials and their 
families to Japanese scientists doing ad- 
vanced research at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science and other Asian and African stu- 
dents engaged in postgraduate studies of 
mathematics, medicine, architecture, and 
economics. 

A third form of cooperation between Israel 
and the new states has been the establish- 
ment of joint economic enterprises in which 
Israel provides managerial experts and tech- 
nical training for the local personnel, partic- 
ipates in the work, and contributes a sub- 
stantial share of the capital. Typical of such 
ventures are the Black Star Line, an Israel- 
Ghana shipping company, and the Ghana 
National Construction Co., in both of which 
companies ownership is vested 60 percent in 
the Government of Ghana and 40 percent in 
Israeli principals. 

The contributions of Israel to the develop- 
ment of the new states and to the extention 
of democratic forms of government is perhaps 
best expressed in the words of an African 
Official from Senegal upon the completion of 
his tour in Israel, when he declared: 

“Naturally many of us are overawed by the 
Soviet experiment. It’s a very tempting 
road to rapid modernization for an under- 
developed country. But we couldn’t stomach 
the forced labor that goes with it. We don’t 
think parliamentary democracy as it is prac- 
ticed in certain Western countries can work 
in Africa, yet most of us are anxious to retain 
the basic principles of a democratic society. 
In Israel we see a whole nation working hard 
for the same goals under a democratic system 
of government.” 

Thus, the people of Israel, by virtue of their 
contest with a harsh and formerly barren 
land, and out of their heritage of democratic 
idealism which has withstood the centuries 
of privation and suffering, may assume a role 
of leadership among the underdeveloped 
countries which the larger and more pros- 
perous Western democracies are denied. 

But equally binding as our political and 
practical commitments to Israel is the debt 
we owe to Jewish culture and tradition for 
having first awakened the moral conscious- 
ness of Western man. In the history of the 
Western World perhaps the first truly civil- 
ized answer to the question of what each of 
us owes to his fellow man solely for the sake 
of man’s humanity to man was that given 
by the writer of Leviticus: “The stranger 
that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt” (Leviticus 19: 34). 

The intellectual and spiritual contribu- 
tions of Judaism were the source of the early 
nourishment of that which is most precious 
in Western civilization. The idea of the 
dignity and integrity of the individual ex- 
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pressed in Job’s despairing cry that “I will 
not sacrifice my integrity”; the ideal of social 
justice, served in varied ways and by such 
diverse personalities as Moses and Spinoza, 
and the belief in the brotherhood of all men 
as the children of one Creator—these values 
have shaped the aspirations of Western man 
and were the source of much of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism. 

Not only did the Jewish people animate 
Western moral and religious thought by giv- 
ing the world their own Book in the Old 
Testament, but it was the Alexandrian Jews 
who translated the Book of Law, the Penta- 
teuch, into Greek. 

It was these Jews and succeeding genera- 
tions who kept alive the knowledge of classi- 
cal Greek during the early Middle Ages when 
the light of learning had been virtually ex- 
tinguished in Europe. And it was in large 
part through Jewish philosophers in the 
service of Moslem courts that classical learn- 
ing was reborn in Europe, thus laying the 
foundation for the Renaissance. 

This Jewish devotion to the life of the 
mind—so strong as to have been thought by 
many Jews and non-Jews as a hereditary 
trait—has placed the civilized world in last- 
ing debt. Negligible as a political power in 
the world at large, and representing less 
than 1 percent of the world population be- 
fore World War II, the Jewish people have 
supplied a leadership far out of proportion 
to their numbers in every field of human 
arts and sciences. 

Of the 257 Nobel Prizes awarded in the 
first 50 years of this century, 34 were 
awarded to Jews. Though the intellectual 
achievements of Jews have been the product 
of individuals rather than of a group, they 
have in large part resulted from mobilizing 
the individual's resources in response to the 
oppression of the group. This capacity, per- 
haps more than any other, has been respon- 
sible for keeping the Jew alive as a cultural 
and national identity through 2,000 years of 
the dispersion. 

Nor is there any indication that the well 
springs of Jewish creativity have been dried 
by the creation of the State of Israel. To 
name only one instance: the desalination of 
sea water on a practical and economic basis— 
which may well prove to be the greatest 
scientific boon to mankind in this century— 
has been further advanced by the scientists 
of Israel than by those of any other nation. 

But whatever the source of Jewish crea- 
tivity, the modern world would be far poorer 
but for the artistic and scientific contribu- 
tions of Jews. Indeed, it is not overstating 
the case to observe that of the four men 
who have framed the problems of our cen- 
tury, three were Jews. I refer to Charles 
Darwin—the only gentile—Karl Marx, Sig- 
mund Freud, and Albert Einstein. 

Whatever one may think of the conclu- 
sions they reached, the works of these four 
men opened new ways of thinking and gave 
an indelible and distinctive stamp to the 
modern world. 

Thus, as legatees of Western civilization 
and as brothers of the human race we are 
morally obligated to the cause of a Jewish 
national homeland. We are thus compelled, 
not only as an acknowledgment of our debt 
te Jewish culture, but as insurance against 
the persecution and oppression which has 
marked the life of the Jew in Diaspora. 

Spinoza, among the most gentle and noble 
of our great philosophers, once wrote that 
“A free man thinks of nothing less than 
of death; and his wisdom is a meditation 
not of death, but of life.” Thus he set 
forth the text of Israel. For certainly no 
people has offered its martyrs more bravely 
or in greater numbers than the Jew. The 
Christian martyrs of the Roman Empire are 
numbered in the thousands. The Jews can- 
not name or number their martyred millions 
in the world of Christendom, culminating— 
to the eternal shame of all men—in the 
ghastly and bestial crematoria of the Nazis. 


’ There has been a 
tween the lot of the Christian martyr and 


in his faith in the reward of immediate after- 
life. The Jew received no halo and no prom- 
ise of reward; and though the idea of an 
afterlife acquired some popularity after the 
Dispersion, it has never been the article of 
faith, the flaming conviction for the Jew that 
it is for the Christian. 

Thus, if Jewish martyrdom had meaning, 
it was related to the continuity of Judaism 
and the hope of the ultimate rebirth of a 
Jewish national homeland. In the mov- 
ing words of the ancient lament, “If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning—let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy.” For this rea- 
son also, the free nations of the West— 
which call themselves Christian—must 
help justify the nameless martyred millions 
of Jews. 

The two millennia of the Diaspora are 
drawn to a close. But the epic struggle of 
the Jewish nation is not at an end, but a 
new beginning. The State of Israel, as it 
observes its Bar Mitzvah, has a man’s work 
to do. In the words of Mrs. Golda Meir, 
Foreign Minister of Israel, in her eloquent 
address to the United Nations in 1957, “The 
deserts of the Middle East are in need of 
water, not bombers. The tens of millions 
of its inhabitants are craving for the means 
to live and not for the implements of death.” 

Israel has shown the way. There, in a 
desolate and alien land the broken victims 
of the Nazi horror and destruction brought 
only their faith and the invincible spirit 
of free men and women. The desert has 
retreated under the steady advance of fields 
of cotton, corn and wheat; forest and vine- 
yard are covering the once barren and 
eroded hills; and the new city of Eilat has 
become a thriving port and Israel’s outlet 
to Africa and the Far East. 

Under the inspiration of the example of 
Israel, and with the support of the free na- 
tions of the West, these acts may be dupli- 
cated in the other countries of the Middle 
East, and thus bring that region to a new 
level of civilization. In this way also Is- 
rael will serve the spirit of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of May 13, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT—Towarp DICTATORSHIP? 
(By Co Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, May 13, 1961) 

The Constitution, the basis of our limited 
Federal-State Government, outlines a re- 
public within a democracy to safeguard per- 
sonal liberty and dignity from Government 
regulation and control, Checks and balances 
are stipulated to assure limited government 
by prevention of the executive, legislative, 
and judiciary from encroachment on each 
other through balance of power. Any fac- 
tor affecting this balance must be resisted. 
The world has witnessed a series of dictator- 
ships, so it is not that many peo- 
ple are aware of the need for containing the 
power of the Executive. It is in order, there- 
fore, at any time and particularly now to 
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evaluate the performance of the executive 
branch since this administration took office 
3% months ago. 

Here are a series of actions by the Execu- 
tive, by officials within the administration 
following President Kennedy’s demands, or 
by Congress as controlled by the Democrats 
and following his demands: (1) The Presi- 
dent’s first Executive order was to declare 
food surpluses and give them away as a 
welfare measure for nutritional reasons. 
This exceeds the Executive's jurisdiction un- 
der the law. (2) The Rules Committee mem- 
bership was increased to expedite legislation 
programing and to control the ground rules 
of debate and the amendment of legislation; 
(3) military speeches must be censored, must 
go through the executive (Arleigh Burke); 
(4) mewspapers asked to impose self-cen- 
sorship; (5) television and radio execu- 
tives told by FCC Chairman Minow, “There 
is nothing permanent or sacred about a 
broadcast license. I intend to see that you 
pay your debt to the public with service.” 
(6) Regulatory agencies, arms of the Con- 
gress, not the administration, are the sub- 
ject of President Kennedy's proposals to re- 
organize and delegate powers; (7) Congress 
forced to give up constitutional duty to 
scrutinize and approve appropriations an- 
nually in the depressed areas bill during 
the House-Senate conference (back-door 
spending); (8) Congress told to approve $500 
million for foreign aid to Latin America, the 
Executive absolutely refusing to specify 
countries and projects to receive aid, al- 
though Congress was told last year such in- 
formation would be forthcoming; (9) Peace 
Corps set up by Executive order not by legis- 
lation; (10) House minimum wage replaced 
by President Kennedy version in House- 
Senate conference; (11) judgeships, public 
works, and patronage used to force and 
keep Congressmen in line to vote as Presi- 
dent Kennedy decides on all his many legis- 
lative proposals; (12) the agriculture bill 
proposed by Secretary Freeman would re- 
lieve Congress from any future need for ac- 
- tion. 

When you realize that already the House 
has given up constitutional control of trade 
and tariffs, that CIA intelligence informa- 
tion goes to the administration, not Con- 
gress, and that the Presidency has already 
been likened to a benevolent dictatorship 
through past transfer of power from Con- 
gress to the Executive, what does it add 
up to? 

Now let’s explore the foreign situation: 
(1) The Executive is Commander in Chief of 
our defense forces representing approximate- 
ly one-half of all Government expenditures; 
(2) foreign aid is almost entirely under the 
control of the Executive and nations, friend 
or foe, may be subsidized at the will of the 
Executive. In summary, are we indeed be- 
coming a dictatorship? Can we hope to 
maintain our individual freedom and free 
institutions, indeed, our very form of so- 
ciety, if we concentrate the balance of power 
in one branch of government, dominated by 
one man? On the contrary, are we not then 
trying to beat dictatorships (communism) 
by becoming a dictatorship, while preserv- 
ing the outward form of constitutional gov- 
ernment? 

The international scene is no more en- 
couraging at this time: (1) Cuba continues 
unhampered its warlike buildup; (2) Laos 
seems scheduled to be added to Communist 
victories; (3) pro-Castro sentiment runs 
rampant in many Latin American countries; 
(4) no apparent end is in sight for settling 
the dangerous issues in the Congo; (5) the 
Soviet Union continues to stall in negotia- 
tions for the control of nuclear weapons. 

Optimistically, positively and construc- 
tively, I say there is a solution to our present 
troubles at home and abroad. At home, let 
us reassert constitutional checks and bal- 
ances—let us keep Federal Government lim- 
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ited, cut welfare spending, reduce debt and 
taxes—in short, the reassertion of Jefferson- 
ian Democracy now championed by conserva- 
tives. Internationally, let us show to the 
world once again the majesty and power ex- 
emplified by our national symbol, the Ameri- 
can eagle. Let us demonstrate to all people, 
and especially the Communist leaders, that 
we are not the “paper tiger” the Chinese Reds 
have been able to convince too many un- 
committed peoples that we are. The Ameri- 
can people are far ahead of the leadership 
in demonstrating our willingness to show 
the world that the American eagle will re- 
main a symbol of hope and strength and 
courage to all who desire to be free. The 
leadership must let the world know the will 
of the American people to support with 
action the magnificent words of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address. There 
can be no further stalling. We must be done 
with continuous negotiations which are 
merely used by the Communists to cloak 
further aggression. We have the will and 
the means to show clearly that America is 
not a “paper tiger’ but a mighty eagle, soar- 
ing into the heavens with strength and ready 
to defend freedom by backing up our words 
in Cuba, in southeastern Asia, and wherever 
the Communists threaten the freedom and 
liberty of mankind. 





Mother’s Day Service, Combined Church 
Schools, First Lutheran Church of 
Altoona, Sunday, May 14, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 14, 1961, it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following Mother’s 
Day address to the combined Sunday 
Schools of the First Lutheran Church 
of Altoona, Pa., as part of their annual 
Mother’s Day service: 


Motuer’s Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH District oF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
MorTHer’s Day SERVICE, First LUTHERAN 
CuHurRcH, ALTOONA, Pa., May 14, 1961 


Holy Scripture reminds us that “he that 
honoreth his mother is as one that layeth 
up treasure.” 

The converse of this text for my Mother’s 
Day message is to be found in Proverbs, 
chapter 14, verse 20: “A foolish man 
despiseth his mother.” 

The scriptural lesson here taught agrees 
with common experience and _ gener 1l 
opinion. 

A man’s value can generally be pretty well 
determined—by his relations with his 
mother—by the way he looks at her—speaks 
to her—speaks about her. : 

The attitude of an honorable and manly 
man toward his mother is an attitude of 
love and respect. 

An affectionate regard for the wishes of 
his mother does no harm to a man’s dignity 
and independence, and a protective chivalry 
helps a man to develop a firm courage. 

Mother’s Day is an excellent institution 
if we take it as an occasion to emphasize 
an attitude that reveals our conduct and 
speech the year round. 

Thus we can observe Mother’s Day in an 
appropriate manner by giving some extra 
remembrance to one we never forget, and by 
displaying on Mothers’ Day before the world 
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a feeling that we show to our mothers and 
experience in ourselves, every day of the 
year. 

Mother’s Day can be worthwhile, too, if it 
marks a turning point in our relations with 
our mothers, by providing a time ot good 
resolutions which are adhered to in a con- 
scientious manner. 

It can be worthwhile if we write a letter 
and continue the correspondence, if we give 
needed help, resume close association, 
apologize for past neglect and, above all, 
resolve to do better in the future. 

On the other hand, Mother’s Day is a 
mockery if it is only an occasion of momen- 
tary attention after 12 long months of utter 
disregard for our obligation of love and 
respect. 

Wear a carnation if you wish, but unless 
it represents an emotional tie, a relationship 
of affection and honor between you and your 
mother, it might just as well be a lowly 
cabbage. 

The beauty of the carnation must repre- 
sent the beauty of the relationship it is in- 
tended to symbolize. 

To wear it honestly as the token of Moth- 
er’s Day you must mourn your mother if 
she is dead, or rejoice in her if she is living. 
Living or dead, she should be the object of 
your unfailing love and deepest respect. 

Every mother has borne pain and under- 
gone danger for her child. Mothers down 
through the ages have given years of effort 
to the physical care and sustenance, the in- 
tellectual development, and the moral train- 
ing of their children. This display of deep 
maternal love is a free gift, expecting no 
sort of return or reward. 

But though our mothers have freely given, 
with no thought of recompense, the gift it- 
self demands at least the just recognition of 
gratitude and of whatever form of express- 
ing that gratitude deemed appropriate to 
present circumstances. 

For those who are grown up and have es- 
tablished their own families and independ- 
ent way of life there is no one prescribed and 
proper form of relationship with their 
mothers. 

In some families it has been found an 
ideal arrangement to have the mother live 
with them, helping with the household 
duties, thus being spared the expense of a 
separate establishment and benefiting by the 
consciousness of being needed. 

In other families, where circumstances or 
personalities may differ, such an arrange- 
ment might be disastrous to family rela- 
tionships. In such cases harmony and hap- 
piness might be best served by the mother’s 
keeping a separate and independent living 
place, to whose upkeep her children might 
contribute if necessary. Some find the best 
answer in a flexible system of traveling and 
exchanging visits. 

The basic necessity is affection at the 
core of the relationship, with the physical 
details to be adjusted by mutual agreement, 
and with regard to financial and other cir- 
cumstances. 

What is essential is the attitude of mu- 
tual respect and love that leads to cordial 
agreement and generous cooperation in 
establishing harmonious conditions of living. 

This attitude is represented neither by 
the slogan, “Mother knows best,” nor by 
the masterful declaration, ‘Now, mother, we 
know what is best for you, and you needn't 
trouble yourself—we’ll arrange it all.” 

Respect should not be exaggerated into 
abject submission nor care and solicitude 
degraded into tyranny. 

A mother is, first of all, a person entitled 
to recognition as an equal and independent 
personality, with her own opinions and 
preferences. 

Her opinion on your affairs is to be sought 
with respect, listened to with courtesy and 
attention, and given its due weight in the 
formation of your decisions. Her opinion 
on her own affairs is paramount and deci- 
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sive, except insofar as she may choose to 
defer to your opinion or preference, 

Courtesy is the outward expression of the 
warmth of affection that must permeate 
family relationships. But courtesy does 
more than express that warmth of affec- 
tion—it preserves and _ stimulates it. 
Mother’s Day affords the opportunity for an 
expression of formal courtesy from all of us 
toward our mothers. 

The writing of letters, the wearing and 
giving of flowers, the special celebrations of 
the day such as dinners, parties, entertain- 
ments, all these are of value as acts of cour- 
tesy, as tangible, audible, visible assurances 
to our mothers of the warmth of our feel- 
ings for them. 

This virtue of courtesy has been fittingly 
celebrated by the English Catholic poet, 
Belloc, in terms that associate it vividly both 
with religion and with motherhood: 


“Of courtesy, it is much less 

Than courage of heart or holiness, 
Yet in my walks it seems to me 

That the grace of God is in courtesy. 


“On monks I did in Storrington fall, 
They took me straight into their hall; 
I saw three pictures on a wall, 

And courtesy was in them all. 


“The first the annunciation; 

The second the visitation; 

The third the consolation 

Of God that was our Lady’s Son. 


“The first was of St. Gabriel; 

On wings a-flame from Heaven he fell; 
And as he went upon one knee 

He shown with heavenly courtesy. 


“Our Lady out of Nazareth rode— 

It was her month of heavy load; 

Yet was her face both great and kind, 
For courtesy was in her mind. 


“The third it was our little Lord, 
Whom all the kings in arms adored; 
He was so small you could not see 
His large intent of courtesy. 


“Our Lord, that was our Lady’s Son, 
Go bless you, people, one by one; 
My rhyme is written, my work is done.” 


Courtesy is a form of politeness, but it is 
a stronger word than politeness, carrying 
with it the implication of real feeling, of 
gentleness and courage and kindness. 

Courtesy goes with the “something more” 
of politeness, with the dramatic demonstra- 
tion of affectionate respect. 

Politeness, therefore, is suitable to our 
everyday relations with our mothers and 
courtesy is suitable to this special day. 

Not a nod of greeting but a low bow, not a 
hasty kiss but a hearty embrace, not a 
friendly word but a gift, a flower, a speech 
of tribute. 

This is a day for the plentiful and courte- 
ous bestowal of gifts and praises—upon our 
mothers. Let us be grateful and gracious in 
our observance of the occasion. 

We ourselves know, and we can be assured 
our mothers know, how we feel about them, 
If our feelings are not such as are appropriate 
to the day let us labor to amend them. 

If our feelings are, however, in tune with 
the spirit of the day, let us not shrink from 
giving full and enthusiastic expression to 
them in the confidence that a bold expres- 
sion of devotion to the ideal of motherhood, 
and to one particular mother, will be bene- 
ficial not only to our personal relationships 
but to the community in general, and par- 
ticularly to our young people. 

Standing in this holy place, I am made 
strongly aware of the most fitting celebra- 
tion of this occasion—the spiritual. The best 
and greatest gift we can give to our mothers 
is to pray, sincerely and fervently, both for 
their welfare and for our own fulfillment of 
their hopes for us. 
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Nearest to the heart of any mother is the 
hope that her son or her daughter will be a 
good man or woman. An endeavor to fulfill 
this hope in the development of our own 
characters should, therefore, be our resolve 
on this day for the coming year. 

May God guide our consciences in the for- 
mation of this resolution and strengthen our 
wills in its performance. 

The value of this day, in strengthening 
and renewing our relationship with our 
mothers, is great and lasting. From the nat- 
ural human virtue of love between mother 
and child we rise easily and naturally to the 
love of God. 

The value of such natural human emo- 
tions and virtues is eloquently celebrated in 
a familiar poem by Father Abram J. Ryan, 
which might well be taken as the keynote 
of our Mother's Day observance: 


“Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousandfold, 

Is a healthy body and a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please. 


“A heart than can feel for another’s woe, 
And share his joys with a genial glow; 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


“Better than gold is a conscience clear, 

Though toiling for bread in an humble 
sphere. 

Doubly blessed with content and health, 

Untried by the lusts and cares of wealth, 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 

For mind and morals in nature’s plan 

Are the genuine tests of an earnest man. 


“Better than gold is a peaceful home 
Where all the fireside characters come, 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven’s decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or 
sold, 

And center there, are better than gold.” 





Progress at This Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Congress 
has now passed the midway mark in this 
session. In a weekend address over Wis- 
consin radio stations, I was privileged 
to review some of the progress, as well 
as some of the jobs left to be done. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXxcerPTs FROM RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR 

WILEY 

Today, we live in a pushbutton age. In 
Congress, however, the right buttons have 
not been pushed to create the kind of fast- 
paced progress anticipated in this era of the 
New Frontier. 

Now, it is true that the problems are com- 
plex. And the instruments of accomplish- 
ment are sometimes unwieldy. 

As of now, the major legislation—and some 
of it very controversial—passed, included: 

Increase in minimum wage and extension 
of coverage to workers; 
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Area development program for communi- 
ties suffering from economic depression; 

Extension of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits; 

Approval of additional Federal judgeships. 

However, midway in the session, this is not 
a startling record. 

What are some of the major fields in 
which action is still needed? These include: 

Speeding up the space m; 

Strengthening our defenses; this involves 
also reexamination and improvement of our 
global effort to combat communism, not only 
in the military, but also on the nonmilitary 
fronts; 

Reexamination of the farm problem to try 
to find realistic solutions to production-con- 
sumption imbalance; 

Needed improvement and expansion of our 
educational system; 

Carrying forward the highway construction 
program, if possible, on a pay-as-you-go 
basis; 

Equitable revision of our tax system to bet- 
ter serve, not stunt, economic growth and 
progress; 

Liberalization of social security, including 
realistic efforts to meet the health needs 
of our aging folks. 

These measures and a long list of others 
still await final consideration in Congress. 


LEGISLATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WISCONSIN 

In addition, there are a number of pieces 
of legislation of special interest to Wisconsin. 
These include: 

(1) Appropriations for improvement and 
expansion of our port and harbor facilities 
and flood control. 

(2) Congress has failed, in my judgment, 
to provide realistic legislation to enable the 
Menominee Indian Tribe—now terminated 
from Federal control and constituting our 
72d county in Wisconsin—to meet the great 
economic, health, sanitation, educational, 
and other problems confronting them. Early 
this session, I cosponsored legislation for 
extension of Federal control until a proper 
foundation could be laid for tribal control 
over their affairs. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress too long delayed consideration of such 
legislation. 

Now it appears that the best that may 
be achieved is legislation to (1) extend as- 
sistance in the field of education, health, 
and sanitation until the tribe itself can han- 
dle these matters; (2) provide loans to help 
meet the tremendous financial obligations; 
and (3) authorize Uncle Sam to keep a 
watchful eye on the financial affairs of the 
tribe to attempt to assume its economic 
stability. 

Unless these minimum actions are taken, 
however, the tribute will find itself hard put 
to meet its obligations and fulfill the needs 
of the Menominee Indians in years ahead. 

(3) Next, we find that there has been a 
failure to act expeditiously on my bill S. 1515 
to provide $10 million supplemental funds 
for the school lunch program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has too long delayed a report on the 
bill—holding up action in Congress. As a 
result, the program is now suffering serious 
curtailment. In the light of these facts, I 
contacted, not only the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but the Secretary of Agriculture to 
“prod” them for action. 

(4) The appropriation of funds for ex- 
pansion of research facilities at our Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, also, is of 
major interest to Wisconsin. 

Regrettably, the House of Representatives 
cut out $300,000 for much-needed expansion 
of the research facilities. In the Senate, 
however, I urged reinstatement of these 
funds. In my judgment, this is essential, 
not only for our forest interests, but for the 
economy of Wisconisn and the Nation. 
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INVEST IN AMERICA 

Now turning to another topic: A great 
many of you will recall that during the past 
week there have been nationwide observances 
held to encourage more folks to invest in 
America. This is indeed a sound, most 
worthy project. Today, there are more than 
13 million shareholders in publicly owned 
corporations. In my judgment, however, 
this number can and should be greatly ex- 
panded to include more people. Why? Be- 
cause by sound, confident investment in our 
job-creating free enterprise system we can— 

More quickly lick such problems as un- 
employment and business and industrial 
slowdowns; 

Successfully meet the Communist chal- 
lenge to our free enterprise systems; and 

More effectively fulfill the ever-growing 
needs of a fast-expanding population. 

Investing in America, however, means more 
than just investing our money for a profit. 
Rather it means also dedicating the time, 
thought, energy, and resources to building 
a stronger, better America to meet the grow- 
ing challenges of the future. 


NEEDED: GREATER PUBLIC EDUCATION ON FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


The economy, in my judgment, could be 
greatly strengthened by instilling in our peo- 
ple, particularly youth, a greater understand- 
ing of the working principles of our free 
enterprise system. 

Today, unfortunately, there is an abysmal 
lack of such knowledge. 

To a large degree, too large, I believe, 
people still believe—in a vague, distorted 
way—what, in effect, the Communists are 
saying about us, that is— 

‘ That big business attempts to bleed the 
public for profits; 

That labor represents a class struggle 
against the capitalists; and 

That our society is essentially one of con- 
flicts, rather than of cooperation in efforts 
to fulfill our needs, individually and na- 
tionally. 

Now, it’s true that, in the past, there have 
been conflicts, and abuses of power. 

Today, however, the enlightened inter- 
ests are becoming more and more aware 
that the broad, long-range interests of man- 
agement, labor, consumer, and the Nation 
can be best served, and are being best served, 
by cooperation, rather than by antagonism 
and conflicts of interests. 

Management, traditionally interested, to 
a large degree, in profits, more and more 
looks after the human needs of their work- 
ers; for a happy, well-paid employee is a 
more productive worker; and also a market 
for more products of the economy. 

Labor also has a vested interest in the 
success of the business upon which jobs 
are dependent. 

The public, as consumers, as well as in- 
vestors (exemplified by the 13 million share- 
holders of publicly owned corporations) has 
a real interest in the success of job-creating, 
comimodity-producing enterprises, as well as 
the welfare of the American worker. 

The American people, however, in school 
and by adult education, need to be better 
informed of ways in which we, as individ- 
uals, can contribute to further strengthen- 
ing our free enterprise system. 

Only if this is done, can we successfully 
meet the ever-growing needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population, as well as the challenge 
of the Communists. 

NEEDED: SPEED UP U.S. SPACE PROGRAM 

’ During this past week, also, we witnessed 
one of the great “breakthroughs” in our 
space program: that is, the successful sub- 
orbital flight of Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard into 
space. This was a historically significant 
step forward in freemen’s efforts to ex- 
plore the universe. 

The American people, I believe, can be 
justly proud. 
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Now, however, we look forward to success, 
with, we pray, a minimum of setbacks, in 
our next step of launching a manned space- 
craft into orbit around the earth. 

In the world stadium, nations are care- 
fully watching the contest between the ma- 
jor protagonists of freedom and communism 
in space exploration, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Although we didn’t plan 
it that way, this is, indeed, a real space race. 

According to experts, the cumulative 
scientific-technological value of our accom- 
plishments far exceeds that of the Soviet 
Union. 

Nevertheless, we cannot ignore nor under- 
estimate the psychological impact which 
Russian “firsts” in space have had upon the 
minds of the world. 

Regrettably, the U.S. timetable has run 
only a short distance behind Communist 
launchings. After the first sputnik, for ex- 
ample, we shortly orbited not one, but many, 
satellites—now outnumbering the Soviets by 
about 40 to 15. 

Recently, the Soviets reportedly orbited 
the first man in space. Now, we have suc- 
cessfully conducted a suborbital flight. 

With such a relatively short lag in timing, 
it would appear that by only a slight speed- 
up of our program we could demonstrate 
to the world that we can accomplish space 
feats not only equal to and greater, but also 
faster, than the Soviet Union. 

“The question is not: Will we do these 
things? Rather, the issue is: When will we 
do them? 

“Will we do them before, or after, the 
Soviets? In my judgment, we should do it 
before. 

“We recognize, of course, that space feats 
are basically scientific-technological-military 
accomplishments rather than weapons of 
propaganda warfare. 

“Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the tre- 
mendous psychological impact which Soviet 
triumphs have had upon the world. 

“The task now is to, first, predetermine the 
next major accomplishments in space; and 
second, as possible, set up the timetable so 
that the United States can get the maximum 
benefit not only from the accomplishments 
themselves, but also from the great psycho- 
logical impact of firsts in the space race,” 
Senator WILEY concluded. 





Who Killed Atomic-Powered Plane? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith an article which I 
wrote for the May issue of the national 
magazine, Aircraft and Missiles: 


Wuo Kiritep ANP?—PSEUDOSCIENTIFIC AD- 
vice GIVEN TO PRESIDENT ON NUCLEAR AIR- 
CRAFT; DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ESTAB- 
LISHED DgesIGN CrITERIA THEN SHOT HOLES 
IN ProgEcT; CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT 
NATURAL APPLICATION FoR ANP 

(By Congressman Metvin Price, Democrat 

of Illinois) 


It is extremely unfortunate that the Air- 
eraft Nuclear Propulsion (ANP) project has 
been canceled. Nuclear propelled aircraft 
are important to the Nation’s future; I there- 
fore believe we will someday develop such 
aircraft. despite this latest Executive deci- 
sion. The decision just injects an indefi- 
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nite delay that will cost us a great deal in 
money, and prestige. 


DECISION INPUTS 


I admire the President for his ability to 
make forthright decisions, although I ques- 
tion his decision relative to the nuclear air- 
craft programs. The previous administra- 
tion, while pretending to support the ANP 
program, held back any real progress by 
their indecision. The Kennedy decision was 
in error because of incorrect advice provided 
by his scientific and defense advisers. The 
same people who have been assembling the 
information for decisions on ANP provided 
the input again. Based on my long ac- 
quaintance with their behind-the-scenes 
operations, it is no great surprise to me that 
again we have an adverse decision. This sit- 
uation was brought forcefully to the fore- 
front during the Joint Committee’s executive 
hearings on the ANP program early in March. 
At our hearings we asked the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
tell us about the technical data and other 
considerations which supported new criteria 
which was formulated for the ANP project. 
We also asked whether, in the development 
of the latest criteria, the officials in the Joint 
AEC-Air Force Office responsible for the 
technical direction of the project, and the 
contractors responsible for developing the 
nuclear designs had been consulted. 

Unfortunately, we couldn't get adequate 
answers to our questions. We did find out, 
though, that certain criteria recently set 
down by the Defense Department was in di- 
rect conflict with the testimony of experts 
responsible for the technical program. We 
also found out that the Defense Depart- 
ment did not even consult the experts re- 
sponsible for the direction of the program 
and for the development of the designs. It 
was quite apparent from the hearing that 
the members of the new administration in 
the Defense Department relied solely on the 
advice and recommendations of the same 
people in the Defense Department who have 
been against the project for years. 


PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC ADVISERS 


What little testimony we could get from 
these people again confirmed the fact that 
they were not familiar with the technical 
developments in the program and had not 
even attempted to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the facts of our aircraft 
nuclear propulsion program. It was most 
discouraging to again come up against Gov- 
ernment career personnel whose actions for 
years have been—and are—the shuffling and 
assembly of the same papers and represent- 
ing the information they contain as the lat- 
est facts for the use of those responsible for 
the decisions. So this time, too, although 
the decision makers were different, they had 
the same old input of “facts” upon which to 
reach a decision. 

The situation which resulted in the scut- 
tling of the ANP program must be guarded 
against in the future. Serious errors could 
also be made in our other vital atomic energy 
programs unless we learn from what hap- 
pened in the ANP program. We must take 
the time to get up-to-date facts. We must 
look behind the fancy “position” papers we 
are presented with and do whatever is neces- 
sary to get at the pertinent facts to guide 
our decisions. 


STATUS OF ANP 


I think one of the most unfortunate as- 
pects of last month’s decision to stop the 
ANP project is related to the status of the 
work at the time. A great deal of important 
progress was made in the last year. Major 
experiments were conducted to add a great 
deal of confidence to the designs. In fact, 
manufacture of a full-power nuclear air- 
craft propulsion plant unit for ground test- 
ing was ready to start. Many thousands of 
hours of tests were conducted under reactor 
operating conditions to prove out the mate- 
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rials and designs. Tests were conducted to 
the point of breakdown of the materials to 
obtain complete assurance on the adequacy 
of design margins. All of the information 
obtained confirmed the adequacy of the de- 
signs and in fact showed that significant 
growth margins were already in hand in the 
design. The status of the development, par- 
ticularly for the direct cycle system which 
had a considerably greater amount of effort 
on it, clearly indicated that the next step 
should be a full-size integrated propulsion 
plant test. Going back to the laboratory 
bench, as called for by the new high tem- 
perature materials program being started to 
fill in for ANP, just doesn’t contribute any- 
thing of significance toward getting on with 
nuclear flight. 


GROWTH POTENTIAL CLICHE 


As you know, the ANP program was given 
a set of design objectives known as the 
“York criteria’ for guidance in developing 
the first engines. This Defense Department 
criteria specified a subsonic aircraft since 
a possible mission was foreseen for such an 
aircraft and technical data clearly indicated 
the feasibility of meeting the criteria with 
the first generation of engines developed. 
In accordance with this “York criteria,” work 
was going ahead to meet requirements. At 
the same time, though, within the Defense 
Department, a talking campaign was being 
conducted to give the impression that what 
was really wanted, and what was absolutely 
necessary to obtain a military useful aircraft, 
is multimach flight characteristics. 

Fortunately, the nuclear aircraft develop- 
ers had the foresight to !ook into the mul- 
timach growth potential of the individual 
cycles although their instructions were clear 
that the goal was, at the time, subsonic 
operation. The technical data that was 
developed, which the Joint Committee close- 
ly reviewed during the March hearing, in- 
dicated multimach potentia! was clearly 
present in the concepts under development. 
Unfortunately the picture on growth poten- 
tial was not clearly presented, or it may 
not have been presented at all, to the new 
administration. 


INCONSISTENCIES APPARENT 


Consistent with my belief that the facts 
were not made available to the decision 
makers are the apparent inconsistencies that 
now exist between the decision to drop the 
nuclar aircraft and the characteristics speci- 
fied for our defense weapons. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Skybolt missile system recently 
earmarked for additional effort. It is 
Planned to use conventional aircraft with 
their very limited range to provide a mobile 
launching platform for the intermediate 
range Skybolt missiles. A nuclear aircraft 
with, for practical purposes, unlimited range 
and endurance characteristics would increase 
the effectiveness of the Skybolt missile sys- 
tem tremendously. 

The recently announced plan to keep one- 
eighth of our heavy bomber force on air- 
borne alert points up another inconsistency 
relative to the decision to stop the nuclear 
aircraft. The unlimited endurance of nu- 
clear energy sources gives a nuclear propelled 
aircraft enormous advantages in meeting 
such alert objectives. For the same airborne 
alert force a nuclear aircraft provides the 
potential for greatly reduced aircraft, per- 
sonnel, and support facility requirements. 

Obviously the unlimited range which 
comes from nuclear aircraft endurance 
characteristics will open up completely new 
mission capabilities which cannot at pres- 
ent be foreseen. An idea of the military 
effectiveness which of such a revolutionary 
system can be obtained from our experience 
with nuclear submarines. Wouldn’t it have 
been unfortunate if the unimaginative argu- 
ments advanced relative to the nuclear sub- 
marine turned out to be the controlling 
ones in that decision as they were in the 
nuclear aircraft decision? 
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I have pointed out many times that we 
could have had nuclear aircraft in flight 
today if it had not been for the “on again, 
off again” system of mismanagement by the 
Defense Department and its scientific ad- 
visers. 

I can see the same approach creeping into 
the management of other defense projects 
and the Rover nuclear rocket program. 





Our Religious Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following address given at 
the annual meeting of the Religious Her- 
itage of America, Inc., during the annual 
Washington pilgrimage which it spon- 
sors: 


Our RELIGIOUS HERITAGE AND THE BLESSINGS 
OF LIBERTY 


(Keynote address by the Honorable WALTER 
H. Jupp, of Minnesota) 


Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege to 
participate in the conferring of the Religious 
Heritage Awards to these distinguished men 
and women whose service to God and man 
has been so outstanding as to merit this 
recognition and tribute. 

Your Washington pilgrimage comes this 
year at a time characterized by perhaps as 
great a confusion of emotions as at any 
period in American history. On one hand 
there is profound gratitude for the goodness 
of life that is possible for us in this land. 
On the other hand there is great uneasiness, 
uncertainty, perplexity, even anxiety and 
despair. Less than 15 years after winning 
a war with total, unconditional surrender 
of all our enemies, we are soberly asking, 
What can we do to survive? 

We are profoundly grateful that no such 
thing has happened here as we saw happen- 
ing in Hungary 3 years ago, in Tibet last 
year, and in Japan this week. But we are 
dismayed that such things can be happening 
to anybody anywhere on this globe in the 
middle of the supposedly enlightened 20th 
century. 

Can Korea go on indefinitely half slave, 
half free? Or Germany? Or the whole 
wide world? Down deep inside, we know 
the answer is “No.” 

I 


Much of the reason for our confusion is 
that we have not understood the nature of 
the conflict in which we are engaged. 

We have seen that it is a conflict of arms; 
who will win the missile race? Whichever 
side wins could compel the other to sur- 
render or perish. Because of our religious 
heritage, we would not use superior power 
for that purpose. Because of their Commu- 
nist heritage, the other side would so use 
it—Mr. Khrushchev reavowed that last 
month. 

We have seen that it is a conflict of eco- 
nomic systems. Which will crack up first 
under the strain? 

We have seen that it is a conflict of edu- 
cational systems. Which will produce not 
only the smartest but the toughest minds? 

We're beginning to see that it is a con- 
flict, not so much of wealth and weapons as 
of wills. Which side will work the harder? 

But many have not seen that the basic 
conflict is far deeper and more fundamental. 
It is a conflict between two totally different 
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Philosophies of life and, therefore, of gov- 
ernment. 

It is a conflict between wholly different 
sets of values. 

It is a conflict between two wholly dif- 
ferent concepts as to the nature of man; 
which means two different concepts as to 
the nature of the universe; which means 
two different concepts as to the nature of 
God—or whether there is a God. 

We have not fully understood that most 
of all it is a conflict of faiths. 

On one hand are those who openly pro- 
claim that there is no God, that there is no 
moral order in the universe, and that man 
is merely an animal with a larger brain than 
others—the smartest of the animals, but 
nothing more. The conduct of the Com- 
munists which we denounce flows naturally 
and inevitably from that philosophy and 
faith. 

During the 8 months in 1930 which I spent 
in an area under the control of the Chinese 
Communists in south China, and during 
visits behind the Iron Curtain in Europe in 
1947, I learned—as did you who have had 
similar experiences—that Communists have 
no more scruples about wiping out a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, or a million human 
beings who stand in their way than you and 
I have about spraying DDT on some mos- 
quitoes that are troubling us. And why 
should they hesitate or have scruples, if man 
is just an animal? If there is no God, then 
to whom can we expect men to consider 
themselves accountable? 

On the other hand, our country and our 
free society were founded on the belief that 
there is a God; that there is a moral order 
in the universe; that there are moral laws 
which men and nations can no more vio- 
late with impunity than they can the laws 
of gravity or electricity; and that, while 
man is indeed the smartest of the animals, 
he is also something more—he is a child of 
God, and therefore, a part of God. Because 
he is a part of God, he is capable of becoming 
more and more like God, if willing to re- 
spond to God’s loving quest for him, as 
your child is capable of becoming more and 
more like you, of whom he is a part, if he 
is willing to do so. 

It is this, the divine in man, which we 
believe is different in character and kind 
from anything the animals have. It is this 
which is the unique and precious thing 
about man. It is this which we, at our 
best, have always believed it is the first 
business of a good government and a good 
society to protect and nourish and develop. 
It is this religious faith which is respon- 
sible for the unique values our civilization 
has developed. It is because our heritage is 
a religious heritage that the individual 
human being is considered by us at our best 
as sacred and of infinite worth. 

Many in our country have assumed that 
the conflict between the Communists and 
free peoples is like that between the two 
major political parties in America. Both 
want the same good ends, but differ as to 
the best means to gain those ends—and 
Keep them. But the world conflict is not 
over different means to the same good ends, 
different ways to attain the same good ob- 
jectives; it is a conflict over objectives. 
Ours is peace; theirs is conquest. We want 
to end this world conflict; they intend to 
win it. 

A truce to them, or a conference at the 
summit, is not, as we assume, a move to- 
ward real peace, which means a resolution 
of difficulties; rather, it is a politico-mili- 
tary tactic designed to win another victory. 
If they offer a truce in Korea, when their 
military operations there are no longer pay- 
ing them dividends, it is not because they 
desire to end the struggle; it is only to shift 
to some other place like Indochina where 
they believe they can carry on the war more 
successfully. 
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“Peaceful coexistence” means that as long 
as we are stronger than they, we should be 
nice enough to allow them to coexist peace- 
fully until they can become enough stronger 
than we so they can then compel peaceful 
submission by us. 

And when they break up a conference at 
the summit as soon as they know they can- 
not divide the free world and score there 
another triumph, it is only to shift to some 
other place like Japan or some other tactic 
than smiles or threats, some tactic like sub- 
version, which offers better prospect of suc- 
cess in advancing toward the never-changing 
goal of world domination. 

The reason why it has not proved pos- 
sible to get any real agreement with the 
Communist world, whether at Yalta or the 
United Nations, at Panmunjom or Geneva 
or Paris, is because the Communists are not 
pursuing the same goals as we at our best 
are pursuing. 

And why are they not pursuing the same 
goals as we? Because they do not believe 
the same things as we believe—about man, 
and about the universe, that is, about God. 

One reason for our difficulties is that we 
have been exposed so long and continuously 
to the Judeao-Christian body of ethics that 
we take its moral standards for granted. 
We assume that they are normal human 
standards. We tend to equate Christian 
with human. And since the men in Moscow 

, and Peiping are human beings, we assume 
they will react as Christians do. When they 
do not so react, we are surprised, angry, and 
call them inhuman. But their ruthless 
behavior is not because they are inhuman; it 
is because they are merely human. We have 
almost forgotten that human beings, unex- 
posed to moral teachings based on belief in a 
moral universe under a moral God, or with 
their spiritual natures unsensitized by a 
morally and spiritually regenerating religion, 

' are predatory, like other animals. If this is 
not so, why should any men—including you 
and me—need a Saviour? 

We cannot rightly condemn atheistic 
Communists for betraying Christian values 
which they have never professed, and which, 
in fact, they denounce. 

It is absurd to expect them to live as if 
this were a moral universe when they insist 
there is no such thing as a moral order in 
the universe, that there are no such things 
as right and wrong, good and evil, truth and 
falsehood. 

It is absurd to expect them to believe 
that man has the capacity to make moral 
judgments, when their creed tells them that 
man is not a moral being, he is an economic 
animal. 

In short, it is absurd to expect them to 
build up a heritage of freedom and to rec- 
ognize and guard the unalienable rights 
with which we believe man is endowed by 
his Creator, if they do not believe there is a 
Creator. 

II 

All this means that we have not understood 
the world conflict because we have not un- 
derstood the adversary. And a main reason 
why we have not understood the adversary 
is because we have not really understood our- 
selves and our own culture and heritage. We 
have almost forgotten that our heritage in 
this land is a religious heritage, predomi- 
nantly a Christian heritage. 

So, our first task is to reexamine our herit- 
age, rediscover the essential elements and 
forces in it, rededicate ourselves to that her- 
itage, fulfill it in our own land and time and 
generation, and share it with the world. 

How did it begin? Our Pilgrim Fathers 
came to this land because they were deter- 
mined to have religious liberty. They had 
discovered that it was not possible to have 
religious liberty without political liberty; and 
that political liberty could not be maintained 
without economic liberty, that is, opportu- 
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nity for the individual to improve his lot, 
in accordance with his ability and his effort. 

They had no precedent, no blueprint, but 
they had clear minds. They devised, for the 
first time on a major scale in all of human 
history, a system whereby people control gov- 
ernment instead of government controlling 
people. It worked. It released the creative 
capacities previously unrecognized in all sorts 
of persons from all sorts of races, climes, and 
countries. It led to an unprecedented out- 
burst of creative energy, imagination, effort, 
production, and progress. 

As long as our people adhered to it they 
progressed, and prospered. Then, little by 
little, many came to forget the heritage in 
their preoccupation with the goodness of liv- 
ing which had become possible. They came 
to trust results more than causes; material 
fruits more than spiritual roots. They paid 
less and less attention to the textbook from 
which the heritage had come. They paid less 
attention to the counsel of the prophets of 
their heritage, ancient and modern. They 
paid less and less attention to its moral prin- 
ciples. Many began to believe that it is possi- 
ble to get good by doing evil, to get justice 
by bowing down before injustice, to get right 
by might, to get trust by being untrust- 
worthy, to get peace by sacrificing our prin- 
ciples and other peoples’ rights and territory. 

Many came to think it is possible to get a 
brotherhood of man without first of all be- 
lieving in the fatherhood of God. 

Thus has our society come to its present 
confusion, division, uncertainty, despair. 

iI 

All this tells us what we have to do. We 
have to return to our religious heritage— 
not in order to go back, but in order to go 
forward. 

First, we must recapture our faith: faith 
that God is, that He and His power are avail- 
able to men, that with God it is possible for 
man to build His kingdom on earth. 

What we need in America today is to re- 
capture a faith in our heritage and our faith 
comparable to the faith the Communists 
have in theirs. 

For our free society to survive, we must 
qualify in our generation as a worthy spirit- 
ual instrument, as the founders of our her- 
itage did so qualify in their time and gen- 
eration. 

Second, we must rediscover the principles 
of our Christian heritage. They are re- 
corded in a textbook, a sort of laboratory 
manual, which faithfully records the experi- 
ence of those who have followed and those 
who have rejected the principles. It makes 
clear that it is not possible to get good by 
doing evil, but that it is possible to get good 
by doing good. The latter is just as depend- 
able as the former. It teaches that we can- 
not get peace by direct pursuit of it. Men 
have been trying that for 50 centuries and 
there still is no peace. Rather, peace is a 
byproduct that follows, if we seek first His 
kingdom and His righteousness, His right 
relations in the world. There will be “peace 
on earth” only when there is “glory to God 


‘in the highest.” 


Third, we must rededicate ourselves to the 
principles, and put them into practice—in 
our work; in our homes; in our social and 
civil organizations; in our churches. 

With all my heart, I believe that the reli- 
gious heritage which our forefathers devel- 
oped here, a heritage leading to voluntary 
federation under law, represents the best set 
of ideas and values ever put together in one 
place in the world’s history. I think they 
are the hope of mankind. The achieving of 
a world of freedom and peace depends upon 
our understanding their true nature, making 
them work better here at home, and helping 
spread them throughout the world—with all 
our hearts and souls as well as our minds. 

This world conflict is not an old-fashioned 
struggle for the control of land; it is for con- 
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trol of man—the mind of man, the soul of 
man, the whole of man, 

Fourth, if we are to have the inner 
strength to fulfill our religious heritage here 
and to share it abroad, we must ally our- 
selves with the truly great leaders, the found- 
ers of our faiths. This means for us who are 
Christians that we must rediscover Christ 
our Master, must recommit ourselves to His 
Lordship and His direction, receiving from 
God the power to be and to do that He 
promised to His disciples. 


Iv 


If these things in our heritage are not trus, 
if God is not, then of all men we are the most 
foolish. Our whole effort in this land is 
futile, in fact makes no sense. 

But if God is, then what ought to be can 
be. There are dark valleys to go through, 
but there is no reason for dismay or despair. 

God regularly operates through men and 
women—men and women who allow them- 
selves to be captured by Him, give them- 
selves to preserving and strengthening the 
heritage others have developed thus far, and 
work and walk forward with God unafraid. 

Never did we in America face such a fun- 
damental challenge to the ultimate values of 
life. Never did we have to think so deeply 
or work so hard as we shall have to in the 
years just ahead if we are to live in dignity 
and usefulness—or even to live at all. 

Our generation cannot escape the call to 
great dedication and heroic effort if we are to 
“secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity” which came out of our 
religious heritage. It is not necessary to 
remind you of this pilgrimage that on these 
blessings depend all others. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, few 
issues scheduled to come before the 
Coneress are as controversial as the pro- 
posal for hospitalization and nursing 
home cost insurance for persons retired 
under social security. We are told re- 
peatedly that such a proposal has little 
if any merit, and should not be consid- 
ered seriously. However, I have a letter 
in my possession which raises an inter- 
esting sidelight on this issue, and I 
would like to share it with the Members 
of the House of Representatives as a 
factor to be considered. 

First of all, I should say that our Blue 


-Cross-Blue Shield program in St. Louis 


was among the first such plans in the 
country to make it possible for retired 
persons over 65 to obtain coverage on an 
individual basis. It is my understand- 
ing that in many areas of the country, 
the worker who goes on retirement under 
social security can no longer obtain in- 
surance coverage from Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, whether he can afford it or not. 
So our situation in St. Louis is therefore 
much better than the arrangements pos- 
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sible for elderly people in many other 
parts of the country. 


WIFE’S APPLICATION FOR HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE REJECTED 


Nevertheless, in the instance just 
called to my attention, while the re- 
tired worker was able to apply for and 
receive coverage for himself under Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield following his retire- 
ment and following the cancellation of 
his coverage under the group plan in ef- 
fect where he had been employed, he 
and his wife now discover that the wife’s 
application for nongroup coverage can 
not be approved “because of the health 
condition described at the time of 
application.” 

The wife writes me: 

Am enclosing a letter from the Blue Cross, 
which tells me they cannot give me hospital 
insurance. My husband retired recently, 
and up until then we had a policy from 
where he was employed, but canceled at the 
time of retirement. 

We are living on our social security and 
veterans bonus, and if I would become ill 
and had a large hospital and doctor bill we 
would have to mortgage our home. I know 
there are thousands of people in the same 
position we are in, and would appreciate 
your voting for passage of the medical bill 
when it comes to a vote. I would be happy 
to have my social security reduced by a few 
dollars and have it applied toward the insur- 
ance. Now this might be a suggestion when 
it comes up for discussion. I would thank 
you very much if you would give this a 
thought. 


The letter from Blue Cross Service 
which the wife forwarded to me notified 
the husband of acceptance of his appli- 
cation for both Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield nongroup enrollment but added: 

Because of the health condition described 
at the time of application, we cannot accept 
your wife * * * as a member. This nota- 
tion has been made on your application. 
WHAT IS THE SOLUTION FOR FAMILIES IN THIS 

SITUATION? 

Mr. Speaker, one of the strongest 
arguments made against the proposed 
social security program of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance coverage is that retired 
individuals and couples—who are not 
medically indigent and thus not eligible 
for coverage under the Kerr-Mills Act 
of last year—can purchase adequate in- 
surance by themselves and thus do not 
need such insurance under social se- 
curity. 

But what about cases of this kind? 
During his working lifetime, the hus- 
band could purchase both hospital and 
surgical coverage for himself and his 
wife under the group policy at his place 
of employment. Suddenly, however, he 
finds upon retirement that his wife is 
not eligible for either coverage under 
the nongroup enrollment open to such 
individuals following retirement. 

Presumably, if the wife has a health 
condition which makes it uneconomic 
for the Blue Cross-Blue Shield pro- 
gram to accept her, her chances of re- 
quiring hospitalization would be such 
that the need for prepayment hospital- 
ization insurance becomes even more 
urgent, 

I would urge that those who have in- 
sisted there is no need for the coverage 
under social security proposed for re- 
tired persons by President Kennedy 
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come forward now and advise how this 
kind of case should be handled. I am 
certainly anxious to learn how the cou- 
ple involved in this particular case can 
solve what to them is a most important 
and worrisome retirement problem. 
Everyone interested in this issue would 
have to concede it is a problem which 
demands solution. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address on Federal support of medical 
education, which I delivered at the John 
Archer Society dinner, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on April 26, 1961: 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


(Address of the Honorable Joun E. Focarry, 
U.S. Representative, Second Congressional 
District of Rhode Island, at John Archer 
Society dinner, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Wednes- 
day, Apr. 26, 1961, at 6. pm.) 

Of the many responsibilities shared by all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, none is more important than the one 
I shall attempt to fulfill today. 

I refer to the duty to render public reports 
on matters of national significance. There 
are several ways to do this. One of the best 
is direct, face-to-face discussions. 

Because of the particular congressional role 
I have held for many years, I believe I have 
a@ special obligation to conduct such discus- 
sions before groups of physicians. 

When that group is within so distinguished 
an institution as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, that obligation be- 
comes, instead, a privilege. 

In Philadelphia, a Member of Congress 
cannot help but feel the presence of those 
early patriots who established the political 
foundations of the Republic. I am sure that 
physicians visiting this old city must, in 
similar fashion, feel the presence of John 
Morgan and William Shippen, who pioneered 
our great national structure of medical 
schools. Close behind these two we—both 
the legislator and the physician of today— 
can discern the heroic figure of Benjamin 
Rush, pioneer in mental health, who in spite 
of his busy schedule of medical practice and 
teaching, found time to help formulate the 
Declaration of Independence. 

On down through the years we are re- 
minded of other great physicians associated 
with this city and this school: men like 
Archer, Long, Osler, De Leon, and Barnes. 
Then we reach the contemporary scene and 
encounter figures such as Drs. Isidor Ravdin, 
Howard Rusk, Charles Mayo, and E. Vincent 
Askey, who in the same tradition, combine 
the talents of teacher, researcher, or prac- 
titioner of medicine with invaluable con- 
tributions to the larger national scene. 

And thus I must blend my gratitude and 
pride for being chosen to present the annual 
lecture of the John Archer Society with a 
large portion of humility in the presence of 
a gathering which represents so vital a seg- 
ment of our national history and of present- 
day eminence in medical science. 

As chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House which has responsibility, among other 
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things, for the annual appropriations for the 
U.S. Public Health Service, my work obvi- 
ously has a direct impact upon the scope 
and directions of Federal, State, and local 
public health programs and the very impor- 
tant research programs of the US. Public 
Health Service. Less well known among 
physicians is the fact that the actions of 
my subcommittee have had, cumulatively, a 
far-reaching impact on medical education. 

When I first became a member of my sub- 
committee, the research program of the Pub- 
lic Health Service was small, and limited 
principally to its own epidemiological and 
laboratory study of the communicable dis- 
eases. Funds for research grants and train- 
ing awards to non-Federal investigators and 
institutions were relatively insignificant. 
This was but a refiection of the emphasis 
then being given to consolidating the great 
advances made against communicable dis- 
eases in the first three decades of the pres- 
ent century. Even then, however, the shape 
of our population and its environment was 
undergoing important changes, creating 
new health problems and needs for a new 
research effort. 

Oversimplified, the two most significant 
changes were these: 

1. Emergence of the chronic disease prob- 
lem: Because of reductions in morbidity and 
mortality from communicable diseases—par- 
ticularly among infants, children, and moth- 
ers—more people were living longer, and 
therefore becoming more susceptible to the 
chronic diseases such as cancer, heart dis- 
ease, arthritis, and emotional disorders. 

2. Emergence of environmental health 
problems: The longer average life expect- 
ancy, together with improved economic con- 
ditions and other factors, had greatly ex- 
panded our population. The flowering of 
U.S. technology and industry concentrated 
more and more of these people in our cities. 
At the same time it introduced an entirely 
new set of health problems—air and water 
pollution, ionizing radiations, food addi- 
tives, a deluge of new drugs and synthetics, 
an alarming increase in accidents on the 
streets, in the factory, and in the home. 

Thus, almost from the beginning of my 
service on the subcommittee, we have had to 
devote more and more attention to national 
needs in these two areas of chronic diseases 
and environmental health. 

Back around 1945 and 1946 we felt that 
the Nation should begin learning more about 
the cause, prevention, and treatment of 
chronic disease. This required some redirec- 
tion and strengthening of the Public Health 
Service’s own research. More important is 
the fact that expansion of research in uni- 
versities and medical schools was considered 
imperative. 

According to their own representatives, 
the size of the needed expansion was clearly 
beyond the resources of the universities, 
foundations, voluntary health agencies, and 
other private sources. In concurrence with 
the advice of experts in and out of the Gov- 
vernment, we determined that a gradual, 
year-by-year buildup of a Federal grants-in- 
aid program, would be required. The 
mechanism to be used was the National 
Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service—an organization with experience in 
the granting field and a tradition of /fizst-. 
class medical and biological research, 

So much for philosophy and background. 
Now let us look at what has happened. The 
simplest and quickest measurement is in 
terms of the dollars that have been spent 
to bring our Nation unquestioned world 
leadership in medical and biological science. 
Taking as our baseline the last prewar year, 
the total national investment in this work 
has risen from about $45 million in 1940 
to around $715 million in 1960. In 1940 Fed- 
eral support of such research was 7 percent, 
or $3 million. In 1960 the Federal share was 
53 percent or about $380 million, most of 
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which was provided through the National 
Institute of Health. 

Here I should like to point out that al- 
though the percentage of non-Federal 
funds has greatly decreased in relation to 
Federal funds, there has, nevertheless, been 
@ remarkable increase in the actual amount 
of non-Federal assistance to medical re- 
search—from $42 million in 1940 to an esti- 
mated $335 million in 1960. It seems to me 
this affords clear proof that Federal funds 
have stimulated rather than suppressed pri- 
vate expenditures in medical research. 

Most of these Federal funds have been 
appropriated for research and training 
related to specific diseases such as cancer, 
arthritis, neurological disorders, cardiovas- 
cular diseases, and the like. However, very 
sizable amounts have, of necessity, gone into 
study of basic medical and biological ques- 
tions. Overall, the great bulk of the re- 
search up until now has been oriented to- 
ward laboratory rather than clinical phases. 

As to results, a gathering such as this 
would know, far better than I, of the re- 
markable array of new concepts, drugs and 
procedures that have already come forth. 
You, better than I, know of the still greater 
advances which lie ahead simply because the 
greatest part of the work of the past decade 
has been of a fundamental nature and 
therefore provides the building material for 
tomorrow’s new clinical developments and 
the substance of tomorrow’s medical edu- 
cation. The research construction program 
has had the same effect on the physical plants 
of our schools. 

Now I must look at the other side of the 
coin. The very scope and vigor of our na- 
tional research effort, not only in biology 
and medicine, but in many other scientific 
fields, has either created, intensified, or at 
least revealed certain problems. 

It is easy for us to forget the national 
proliferation in these other fields of science, 
paralleling the growth in biomedicine, but 
involving vastly greater Federal funds. 
These other research interests of the Fed- 
eral Government also have had to be ad- 
vanced primarily through project grants and 
contracts, largely with the same institutions 
who are the mainstay of our health-re- 
lated research. 

I am sure you are familiar with the ad- 
ministrative problems; with the rigidities; 
and with the tendency toward creation of 
imbalances between research and teaching 
functions that have been reported from 
many institutions, as resulting from the 
volume of project research. 

I have heard it said that our national 
concentration on direct project research 
grants and contracts carries an inherent 
danger of causing the universities to lose 
control over such factors as the relative em- 
phasis their faculties shall give to funda- 
mental versus applied research. Some au- 
thorities feel the very independence of 
many universities is threatened. 

These possibilities are a matter of grave 
concern to my committee, as I know they 
are also to other segments of the Congress 
having similar interests in preserving a 
healthy research and educational structure 
in our Nation. 

As one approach to a redress of the present 
trend as it relates to medically oriented re- 
search, the Congress recently authorized 
NIH to explore methods for a new program 
of general research grants to universities 
and similar institutions. These general 
grants would augment rather than replace 
the project grant system. Our thought was 
that reasonably large sums made available 
for institutions to use as they saw fit, in 
meeting particular internal problems, would 
help them achieve their own institutional 
goals, objectives and standards of excellence. 

The Congress has not yet approved the 
details of this new grants program. How- 
ever, the principle is sound and the need 
seems to be well established. I am hopeful 
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that something concrete will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future. 

Another problem growing out of the em- 
phasis on laboratory research during the 
past decade has been the need for more 
funds, facilities and projects for clinical re- 
search. To meet this need, a new clinical 
research facilities grants program was estab- 
lished last year by NIH as a result of recom- 
mendations by the Congress. 

Totally, the program aims to provide sup- 
port for a variety of basic and clinical re- 
search efforts on a broad variety of diseases 
and fundamental biomedical problems. The 
similar clinical facility programs of the NIH 
categorical Institutes are to be concerned 
primarily with a particular type or group 
of diseases, such as heart disease or cancer. 

Behind the original congressional action 
were the considerations that (1) clinical 
research has been insufficient because of a 
lack of adequate means to provide the care- 
ful observation and control needed for re- 
search in the complexities of human biology; 
and (2) that valuable research in animals 
or chemical laboratories often has not been 
carried over into studies in human patients 
because of a lack of proper research facili- 
ties and conditions. One of the principal 
reasons for these deficiencies has been the 
high costs of clinical research. 

A clinical research facility is defined as a 
resource within a medical institution, aimed 
at enhancing the quality and quantity of 
clinical investigations. It is a discrete phys- 
ical unit or research ward of about 10 to 
20 beds in a hospital, but apart from the 
general care wards, with a stable, well- 
trained nursing and dietetic staff to provide 
precise control and observation, and with 
directly supporting specialized laboratory 
facilities. 

The grant funds pay for the renovation and 
equipment of the centers, the costs of the 
care of research patients (including spe- 
cialized nursing, diet kitchens, and other 
services), supporting laboratories and cer- 
tain staff salaries. 

In those facilities, scientists can carry on 
coordinated investigations in a wide range 
of diseases and basic scientific problems. 
NIH cites as an example of such cooperative 
work, the problem of transplanting human 
tissues and organs. Advances in both the 
basic sciences, such as chemistry and immu- 
nology, and in the clinical sciences, such as 
surgery and internal medicine, are neces- 
sary before important advances can be made 
in transplantation techniques. 

Good progress has been made in getting 
this clinical program under way. First-year 
grants averaging about a half-million dollars 
each have been awarded to 19 institutions in 
every part of the country. A number of 
other very promising applications is being 
studied by NIH and its advisory groups and 
action on these should be forthcoming soon. 


AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION 


While not created by the large-scale in- 
vestment in medical research, the third 
problem I wish to discuss was intensified by 
it. Furthermore, the continuation and fu- 
ture expansion of that research effort will 
be jeopardized if this third problem is not 
solved. And finally, full public benefit from 
the results of the medical research program 
will depend to a significant degree on how 
well that problem is solved. 

I refer to impending deficits in both the 
quantity and quality of new physicians that 
our country must have if we are to maintain 
and improve our present high standards of 
medical practice. 

Studies made by my committee and by 
other responsible groups over the past 2 or 
3 years indicate that our medical schools 
are losing ground in the competition for 
superior college students. 

During the current fiscal year approxi- 
mately 10,000 predoctoral fellowships in the 
physical, life, and social sciences, psychology, 
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engineering, the arts, humanities, and edu- 
cation will be awarded by four Federa] 
agencies—the Department of State, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of Ea- 
ucation, and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

These fellowships provide a stipend of 
from $1,800 to $2,500, plus $50 allowance 
for each dependent, and travel allowances. 
Full tuition is paid to the institution which 
the recipient chooses to attend, and in some 
instances an additional subsidy to the in- 
stitution is provided. 

We all know that college enrollments are 
rapidly increasing. However, the number of 
college students applying to medical schools 
has dropped at a time when the number of 
college graduates has been increasing. Fur- 
thermore, the quality of applicants is said 
to be decreasing. These trends offer a se- 
rious threat to the necessary increase in the 
number of physicians in the future. It is a 
threat also to the quality of future grad- 
uates. 

Against this decline of medical school ap- 
plications is the widely held belief that, 
today, this country has a relative shortage 
of medical manpower. We believe that 
shortage will become acute in the years 
ahead unless action is taken. 

One of the several expert committees that 
have been studying this problem reported 
last year that it found four principal rea- 
sons for the impending physician shortage: 

1. The tremendous increase in population 
in the past 20 years—from 132 million in 
1940 to 180 million in 1960; 

2. We have not expanded our production 
of physicians at a sufficient rate to meet the 
needs for medical care of the increasing pop- 
ulation in an addition to the augmented 
needs for teaching and research; 

3. The shift in the U.S. population dis- 
tribution resulting in a greater percentage 
of the very young and very old who require 
the greatest amount of medical care; 

4. The demand for health services result- 
ing from our rising standard of living, wide 
expansion of hospital and medical insurance, 
and the increasing health-consciousness of 
our people. 

In addition there are such factors as the 
great length and cost of medical training 
and the fact that many other satisfying and 
intellectually stimulating scientific careers 
with high prestige and adequate financial re- 
ward have developed during the past 20 
years. 

This same study found the average cost 
of 4 years of medical school to be approxi- 
mately $11,600 for those graduating in 1959. 
Since scholarship support has been meager, 
many students" hesitate to shoulder a large 
loan, and the curriculum is so demanding 
that few students can carry a part-time job 
without considerable sacrifice of time needed 
for their studies. Thus the choice of medi- 
cine as a career has been to a considerable 
extent influenced by financial factors, and 
many promising college graduates who would 
have liked to study medicine have been dis- 
couraged. 

To help remedy this situation it has be- 
come apparent to me that (1) the Federal 
Government must provide direct assistance 
to the teaching functions of medical and 
related schools; (2) that the Federal Govern- 
ment should supplement private, industrial, 
and State sources in providing scholarship, 
fellowship, and loan assistance to medical 
and dental students as it now does to Ph. D. 
candidates in the basic sciences; and (3) it 
should relieve the serious financial and ad- 
ministrative imbalances between the research 
and teaching functions of the medical 
schools. 

Several legislative proposals now being 
studied in the Congress are designed to 
meet these needs. I would like to describe 
very briefly my own bills which I believe 
would go a long way toward helping meet 
our national requirements in this area. 
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On January 25 of this year I introduced a 
bill which would provide for a 10-year pro- 
gram of grants for education in the fields of 
medicine and dentistry to be administered 
by the U.S, Public Health Service. Under 
this program each accredited degree-grant- 
ing medical and dental school would receive 
a block grant of $100,000 each year, together 
with $500 for each student, plus $500 addi- 
tional for each student enrolled in excess of 
average past enrollment. 

For schools providing only 1, 2, or 3 years 
of professional training in medicine or den- 
tistry, block grants of $25,000, $50,000, and 
$75,000, respectively, would be awarded. 
With these funds the schools could meet the 
costs of establishing, maintaining, or en- 
larging their teaching staffs and of main- 
taining, acquiring, and operating the neces- 
sary equipment. 

I should like to emphasize that these 
funds are intended primarily to meet the 
costs of new or expanded instruction pro- 
grams. Special training projects outside the 

curriculum which are financed with 
other public funds or private grants are ex- 
cluded. The same exclusion applies to the 
costs of research and to the operations of 
any hospitals. 

My bill applies a few conditions for in- 
stitutional eligibility for Federal grants that 
I believe you will agree are entirely reason- 
able and desirable: 

1. The school must be either a public or 
a nonprofit private institution located 
within the United States. 

2. The school must provide reasonable op- 
portunity for the admission of out-of-State 
students. 

8. During the period it is receiving Fed- 
eral payments, the school must make every 
reasonable effort to maintain its income for 
operating expenses from sources other than 
the Federal Government at a level equal to 
that which existed before receiving the Fed- 
eral funds. In the case of a new school, 
similar efforts should be made to obtain 
such non-Federal operating income at the 
highest possible level. 

4. The school will submit from time to 
time such reports as the Surgeon General 
may reasonably require to assure that these 
purposes are being carried out. 

To advise the Surgeon General on the 
policies and regulations under which the 
program would operate, there would be es- 
tablished a National Council on Education 
for Health. The Surgeon General would be 
ex officio chairman and the Commissioner of 
Education an ex officio member. The council 
membership would include 10 leaders in the 
fields of health sciences, education, or pub- 
lic affairs. Four of the ten would be per- 
sons actively engaged in an appropriate 
field of professional education. 

A companion bill was introduced by me 
on the day after the first bill was offered. 
This second legislative proposal is designed 
to provide Federal funds which would stimu- 
late and supplement non-Federal scholar- 
ship funds for medical and dental students. 
Each State wishing to participate would es- 
tablish a commission on medical and dental 
scholarships, or designate an existing agen- 
cy to serve as the State commission. The 
commission would develop a plan covering 
certain broad eligibility requirements which 
are spelled out in my bill, and which stipu- 
lates that the annual stipend paid any indi- 
vidual would not exceed $1,250 of Federal 
funds or one-half the amount of the total 
awarded to the student. My plan also pro- 
vides that, insofar as possible, 75 percent of 
Federal funds awarded the State commis- 
sion must be used for medical and 25 percent 
for dental scholarships. 

Another important requirement is that the 
State commission review annually the edu- 
cational progress being made by each scholar- 
ship recipient. 

To finance this program the bill calls for 
an appropriation of $5 million for the first 
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fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961; $10 mil- 
lion for the next fiscal year, and an equal 
amount for the next 8 years. 

The Surgeon General will be advised on 
policies, regulations and administration of 
this program by a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Medical and Dental scholarships, 
This group will include the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, who shall also serve as Chairman, the 
Commissioner of Education, and 10 mem- 
bers appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Three of these 
shall be recognized authorities in the field 
of professional education, three shall be 
teachers or practitioners in medicine or den- 
tistry, and four shall represent the general 
public. 

Since my bills were introduced, others 
having the same general objectives have been 
proposed in response to the request made 
by President Kennedy in his health message 
of February 9, that over the next decade the 
capacity of medical schools be increased by 
50 percent and of dental schools by 100 
percent. 

I am particularly impressed with a pro- 
vision of one of these which would help 
expand teaching facilities of our medical 
schools by means of matching grants of 
Federal money for construction purposes. 
This provision follows in principle the 
methods under which the research facili- 
ties of the schools and universities have 
been helped to expand by Federal grants in 
recent years. This particular bill would 
also extend and strengthen this latter pro- 
gram of research construction for another 
three years, an action I heartily approve. 

I believe the needs for strengthening the 
medical schools in their teaching function 
are so clearly apparent that this Congress 
will take affirmative action of some kind. 
Whatever that action may be, I will do all 
in my power to make certain that it does 
not lead to Federal control. 

Now I would like to discuss briefly the 
impact upon graduate and continuing medi- 
cal education of these existing programs of 
Federal aid to medical and biological re- 
search, including the recently initiated 
clinical research facilities program. 

NIH and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion have recently completed part of a study 
on how much research is being conducted 
in hospitals throughout the country. They 
found that in 1958, over $125 million was 
being spent on research in more than 850 
hospitals—1 out of every 8 in the United 
States. Twenty-three averaged $2 million 
@ piece; 58 averaged over $44 million; 62 
averaged about $158,000 on research; and 
145 were spending over $50,000 annually. 

Now my committee has been told by ex- 
perts that clinical research in a hospital 
setting is a very painstaking and precise 
matter. Care and study of the research 
patient demands much more of the phy- 
sician-investigator, of the interne and resi- 
dents, and of every hospital department than 
does the care of the usual nonresearch 
patient. 

We also understand that the viewpoints 
and methods of scientific inquiry acquired 
by students and house officers participating 
in laboratory and clinical research enhances 
their ability to practice a superior kind of 
medicine throughout the rest of their pro- 
fessional lives. 

The surprising amount of clinical research 
already in progress in hospitals and the large 
expansion now being undertaken should, in 
my opinion, not be overlooked in any con- 
sideration of the impact of research on medi- 
cal education. 

Of the same nature, but perhaps to a dif- 
ferent degree, is the impact of the new 
knowledge resulting from these research 
programs on the continuing education of 
physicians having little direct exposure to 
the organized research process itself. 
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It seems to me their already difficult task 
of keeping up with the latest scientific de- 
velopments in clinical medicine will be- 
come even more difficult. In this connec- 
tion it would appear that more study should 
be given to improved and expanded methods 
of medical communications. I expect the 
professional societies and the medical cen- 
ters will need to develop more and better 
kinds of short refresher courses and sym- 
posia; more extensive use of new educational 
media such as closed circuit TV programs 
may have to be explored. 

All of these concerns would seem to be 
applicable in even greater measure to the 
schools in their need to keep their cur- 
riculums abreast of the rapidly expanding 
flood of new knowledge. 

This brings me back to the need for di- 
rect Federal aid to the medical schools and 
to the greater numbers of superior students 
needed by medicine and the Nation. 

I accept the proposition that medical re- 
search, medical practice and medical educa- 
tion are interdependent, and that anything 
affecting one in an important way will have 
discernible effects on the other two. 

The medical research potential and per- 
formance of our country has been greatly 
enhanced, so much so that it bears little 
resemblance to what existed before. 

With respect to medical practice, the new 
knowledge and tools coming out of that re- 
search already have added greatly to the 
physician’s ability to help his patients. Still 
greater advances are in prospect. 

Thus it follows that the third compo- 
nent—medical education—will have to be 
helped if we expect it to keep in balance 
with research and practice, and with the 
needs of our exploding population. 

The Federal Government should not be 
expected to do the whole job. But it should 
do its share by reinforcing the efforts of the 
medical profession and the schools, the 
foundations and other important elements 
of our society having a direct interest in 
maintenance of medical education. 

I am committed to the principle that 
teaching at every level and in every field of 
science must remain free of central domina- 
tion. It must retain flexibility to meet rap- 
idly changing scientific patterns and the par- 
ticular needs of diverse geographical areas. 
Also, it must truly reflect the wishes of the 
scientific and academic community. All of 
these requisites are served best when govern- 
mental financial responsibility is shared by 
nongovernmental funds and interests, and is 
guided by nongovernmental advice. My 
bills stress this factor, and I believe, reflect 
the wishes of all who know the importance of 
maintaining the integrity of the teaching of 
medicine and science. 

Fifteen years of experience with the NIH 
research grants, research training and re- 
search construction grants programs have 
demonstrated that Federal assistance need 
not bring Federal control. Instead, these 
programs have nourished freedom rather 
than restricted it. They have helped stimu- 
late a volume, scope, and quality of medical 
research in this country that has no parallel 
in history. 

By following the same principles I believe 
we can accomplish the same objectives in 
Federal aid to medical education. 

I can conceive of no more appropriate 
setting than this city and this school of 
Rush and Morgan for a careful reexamina- 
tion of our national methods and goals of 
furthering teaching and research in science 
and medicine. These men were »vhysicians 
who not only helped form a new Nation and 
its first medical school, but were also partici- 
pants, with men like Franklin and Jefferson, 
in laying the foundations for the age of 
reason and its superstructure, the age of 
free science pursued by free men in free 
institutions of learning. 
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SENATE 
Tvuespay, May 16, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. O. H. Bertram, pastor, Redeemer 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


God of all grace in Christ, humbly we 
praise Thee for the countless blessings 
that are ours in this country, as in no 
other land on earth; and contritely we 
beseech Thy pardon for our repeated 
ingratitude and our thankless neglect of 
Thy mercy. For the sake of Thy Son, 
our only Saviour, who laid down His life 
in payment for our sins, and then rose 
from the grave, to seal our eternal salva- 
tion, forgive us these sins of selfishness, 
and fill us with a new fervor of faith. 
Make us a repentant people. Take away 
from us all pride, and bring us down on 
our knees in repentance and true sup- 
plication. Send Thy Holy Spirit into 
our lives and hearts, to break our pride, 
and hold our hands in humble petition 
to Thy grace. 

Reject and restrain all who seek to 
overthrow Thy church and destroy the 
blessings of our free Government. In 
Thee do we place our trust, not in our 
own might or power. To this end, help 
us to walk more closely with Thee, in 
greater love to our fellow men, and in 
deeper devotion to Christ’s Golden Rule. 
To this end, teach us to exercise godly 
fear above personal favor, policies and 
principles above politics. May Thy 
guiding hand rest upon this body of our 
Government, so that all that is done 
here may serve better Thy glory and the 
welfare of our Nation. 

In Thine everlasting compassion, com- 
fort all the sick, the sorrowing, the desti- 
tute and the dying, with the love and 
comfort which only Thou art able to 
give. May they rest upon all who are 
heavy laden. Graciously provide for the 
homeless and hungry throughout the 
world, and lead us to share our bounties 
with them in their need. 

Above all, loving Father, draw us 
closer to Thee, to seek the counsel which 
was Offered to us through Thy Son: “Ask 
and it shall be given unto you, seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” For these heavenly 
blessings we humbly implore Thee 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 15, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 861. An act to provide that no ap- 
plication shall be required for the payment 
of statutory awards for certain conditions 
which, prior to August 1, 1952, have been 
determined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service connected; 

H.R. 2554. An act to repeal section 14(c) 
of title 6 of the United States Code requiring 
an annual report by the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the bonding of 
Officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

H.R. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the term “organize” as used in that 
section; 

H.R. 4321. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the transportation of dependents 
and baggage and household effects of cer- 
tain retired members; 

H.R. 4322. An act to amend section 1037 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of costs for certain U.S. nationals 
before foreign tribunals; 

H.R. 4823. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
special pay for diving duty, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4324. An act to provide uniformity in 
certain conditions of entitlement to reenlist- 
ment bonuses under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 43825. An act to increase the pay of 
certain permanent professors at the U.S. 
Military Academy and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; 

H.R. 4326. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that the Secretary 
of the Navy shall prescribe the compensa- 
tion of the academic dean of the Naval 
Postgraduate School; 

H.R. 4327. An act to amend section 714 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 4328. An act to reassign officers des- 
ignated for supply duty as officers not re- 
stricted in the performance of duty in the 
Marine Corps; 

H.R. 4330. An act to provide uniform 
computation of retired pay for enlisted 
members retired prior to June 1, 1958, under 
section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945, as amended by 
section 6(a) of the Act of August 10, 1946 
(60 Stat. 995); 

H.R. 5760. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Scotts Bluff National Monument, 
Nebr., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6346. An act to include Ackia Battle- 
ground National Monumeni, Miss., and Meri- 
wether Lewis National Monument, Tenn., in 
the Natchez Trace Parkway, and to provide 
appropriate designations for them, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6422. An act to add federally owned 
lands to, and exclude federally owned lands 
from, the Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6494. An act to provide for with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the 
Department of the Air Force of certain pub- 
lic lands of the United States at Nellis Air 
Force Range, Nev., for defense purposes; 

H.R. 6519. An act to provide additional 
lands for the Tupelo National Battlefield 
Site, Miss., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6668. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to annui- 
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ties based on retired or retainer pay, and for 
other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to 
award posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III; and 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden an- 
niversary of naval aviation. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


S. 104. An act to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with re- 
spect to certain sales of lands granted to the 
State by the United States; and to consent 
to an amendment to the constitution of the 
State of New Mexico; 

S.712. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin and sell duplicates in 
bronze of a gold medal presented to Robert 
Frost by the President of the United States; 
and 

H.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


H.R. 861. An act to provide that no appli- 
cation shall be required for the payment of 
statutory awards for certain conditions 
which, prior to August 1, 1952, have been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service connecied; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

H.R. 2554. An act to repeal section 14(c) of 
title 6 of the United States Code requiring 
an annual report by the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the bonding of 
officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the term “organize” as used in that sec- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4321. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the transportation of dependents and 
baggage and household effects of certain re- 
tired members; 

H.R. 4322. An act to amend section 1037 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of costs for certain U.S. nationals 
before foreign tribunals; 

H.R. 4323. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
special pay for diving duty, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R, 4324. An act to provide uniformity in 
certain conditions of entitlement to reen- 
listment bonuses under the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4325. An act to increase the pay of 
certain permanent professors at the US. 
Military Academy and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; 

H.R. 4326. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall prescribe the com- 
pensation of the academic dean of the 
Naval Postgraduate School; 
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H.R. 4327. An act to amend section 714 of 
title 82, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 4828. An act to reassign officers des- 

ted for supply duty as officers not re- 
stricted in the performance of duty in the 
Marine Corps; 

H.R. 4330. An act to provide uniform com- 
putation of retired pay for enlisted mem- 
bers retired prior to June 1, 1958, under 
section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945, as amended by 
section 6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 
(60 Stat. 995); and 

H.R. 6668. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to annui- 
ties based on retired or retainer pay, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 5760. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Scotts Bluff National Monument, 
Nebr., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6346. An act to include Ackia Battle- 
ground National Monument, Miss., and 
Meriwether Lewis National Monument, 
Tenn., in the Natchez Trace Parkway, and 
to provide appropriate designations for 
them, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6422. An act to add federally owned 
lands to, and exclude federally owned lands 
from, the Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6494. An act to provide for with- 
drawal and reservation for the use of the 
Department of the Air Force of certain pub- 
lic lands of the United States at Nellis Air 
Force Range, Nev., for defense purposes; and 

H.R.6519. An act to provide additional 
lands for the Tupelo National Battlefield 
site, Miss., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to 
award posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III; placed on the calendar. 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden anni- 
versary of naval aviation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—THE 
CALENDAR AND TREATIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it the under- 
Standing of the Chair that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour, measures 
on the calendar will be called, for the 
consideration of those to which there is 
no objection; and that following the 
consideration of calendar measures to 
which there is no objection, the Senate 
will resume the consideration of the 
three treaties which were considered on 
yesterday? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘That 
is correct. 
Mr. MANSFIELD, I thank the Chair. 





OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS DURING SENATE SESSIONS 
FOLLOWING TODAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has received requests 
that three committees or subcommittees 
may meet today during the session of 
the Senate. I would have no objection, 
because I presume they have a calendar 
of witnesses, including, no doubt, some 
from out of the city. 

But I ought to serve notice now that 
since most of today will be taken up by 
speeches on the aid-to-education bill, 
there is always a likelihood thav action 
will be taken tomorrow. Hence, begin- 
ning tomorrow, I would have to object 
to requests that any committees be au- 
thorized to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate, until the Senate has com- 
pleted its action on that bill. I say that 
only by way of intimation to the com- 
mittees, so that if witnesses are sched- 
uled to appear before them, they can 
dispose of them accordingly, for the 
convenience of both the committees and 
the witnesses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished minority 
leader that I think he is being fair in 
stating the situation as it will exist be- 
ginning on tomorrow—namely, that the 
Senate and its committees should be on 
notice that, from tomorrow on, there 
will be no dispensations by the Senate 
to allow committees to meet during the 
sessions of the Senate. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS DURING SENATE SES- 
SION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the basis of the statements just now 
made, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and the Committee on Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences be permitted to 
sit during the session of the Senate to- 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. Hart, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to sit during 
the session of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munication and letter, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

REGULATION OF ELECTION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA OF ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND 
Vice PRESIDENT 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to regulate the election 
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in the District of Columbia of electors of 
President and Vice President, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN PETRI- 
FIED ForEsT NATIONAL MONUMENT 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ proposed concession contract under which 
Fred Harvey is authorized to operate the 
Painted Desert Inn and provide related fa- 
cilities for the public in Petrified Forest 
National Monument (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 35 


“Joint resolution relating to imports of 
ceramic tile 


“Whereas the ceramic tile industry of the 
United States has in past years sought pro- 
tection from excessive imports of ceramic tile 
from low-wage foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the production and employment 
in the ceramic tile industry and related busi- 
ness in the producing communities have 
been seriously curtailed and are threatened 
with further curtailment; and 

“Whereas the ceramic tile industry of 
California has particularly been hampered 
by foreign imports and is threatened with 
serious unemployment; and 

“Whereas other industries in California, 
such as the talc mines, are dependent on 
the ceramic tile industry for the use of their 
talc and clay; and 

“Whereas definite relief for the ceramic 
tile industry from the serious effect of ex- 
cessive importation of ceramic tile for sale 
at prices below domestic costs of production, 
is generally necessary in order to halt the 
progressive decline in ceramic tile production 
in many areas; and 

“Whereas the ceramic mosaic tile industry 
has recently appealed to the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission for reasonable relief: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress to provide immediate relief to the 
ceramic tile industry of the United States 
from the vast and ever-increasing quantities 
of low-cost imported ceramic tile which is 
flooding our markets; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California respectfully memorializes 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to provide im- 
mediate relief to the ceramic mosaic tile 
industry under the terms of the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act by granting 
the increased duty requested on imported 
ceramic mosaic tile in Escape Clause Investi- 
gation No, 100; and be it further 

“Resolved, That after such time as the U.S. 
Tariff Commission has made its recommen- 
dation to the President of the United States, 
the Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President, Vice 
President, and members of the President’s 
Foreign Policy Trade Commission to grant 
any requested relief; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to immediately transmit a 
copy of the resolution to each member of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission; and be it fur- 
ther 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit on or after May 
10, 1961, a copy of the resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Foreign Trade Policy Committee of the 
President.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 33 


“Joint resolution relative to California In- 
dian lands 


“Whereas the Government of the United 
States is contemplating action to terminate 
all Federal trusteeships with regard to Cal- 
ifornia Indian lands; and 

“Whereas the domestic water supply and 
sewage disposal systems of some of the lands 
involved do not meet State and county 
health laws and standards; and 

“Whereas the Indians involved will be re- 
quired to meet these State and county 
health laws and standards upon accepting 
title to said lands; and 

“Whereas most of the Indians involved 
are unaware of the impact the State and 
county sanitary laws will have upon their 
limited financial resources; and 

“Whereas many of the Indians have small 
pensions or other inadequate incomes and 
might lose their homes and be forced to be- 
come county welfare recipients because of 
their inability to comply with these neces- 
sary laws; and 

“Whereas the inadequate sewage disposal 
systems are or will be a menace to the 
health of a great many people through water 
contamination: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorialize the President and 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such steps as may be necessary to improve 
the domestic water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems on these Indian lands so as 
to meet the standards and laws of the 
State and of the counties where such lands 
are located; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6 


“Joint resolution relative to pollution of 
Klamath River 


“Whereas Klamath River is an interstate 
stream over which the United States and the 
States of California and Oregon exercise 
jurisdiction in varying degrees; and 

“Whereas the quality of Klamath River 
waters results in excessive algal growth, 
creating a condition of pollution and nui- 
sance; and 

“Whereas the California water plan envi- 
sions extensive future development of 
Klamath River waters; and 

“Whereas a report on investigations of 
pollution in the Klamath River system dated 
June 1955, prepared by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, states that ‘until the natural 
pollution in Klamath River is controlled, 
the use of these waters for drinking, culinary, 
or recreational purposes will be impaired’; 
and 

“Whereas this water quality condition now 
constitutes a serious problem to the resi- 
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dents, water users, and the fish and wild- 
life resources in the State of California; 
and 

“Whereas in order to achieve an equitable 
and comprehensive solution to the present 
problem and to assure adequate water quality 
for future development under the California 
water plan, it is essential that a cooperative 
study be conducted by the appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies of the United States, the 
State of California, and the State of Oregon; 
and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States, as declared in the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, to encourage such 
cooperative studies with respect to water 
pollution, including pollution of interstate 
streams, and funds are available under said 
Federal law for grants for such purposes: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully requests the United States and 
the State of Oregon to join with the State 
of California in conducting a cooperative 
study of the problem existing on the Klamath 
River; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States; to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Reclamation; to the Gov- 
ernor, the legislature, the State engineer, 
and the State Sanitary Authority of the 
State of Oregon; to the Klamath River Com- 
pact Commission; and to the Departments 
of Water Resources and Fish and Game and 
the State and Regional Water Pollution Con- 
trol Boards of the State of California.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 22 


“Joint resolution relative to the President’s 
message on natural resources 


“Whereas the President of the United 
States has sent to the Congress a message 
outlining a vast program for the develop- 
ment of our country’s natural resources; 
and 

“Whereas the Presidential message pro- 
posed the planning and execution of many 
large resources projects affecting the State 
of California; and 

“Whereas the President’s message on nat- 
ural resources offers great and long-lasting 
importance to the prosperity and well-being 
of every Californian; and 

“Whereas the President’s natural resources 
program urged the establishment of plan- 
ning commissions to develop comprehensive 
river-basin plans by 1970 in cooperation 
with individual States, and the passage of 
legislation to enable the Government to re- 
serve known future reservoir sites when- 
ever such protection is necessary; and 

“Whereas the President’s natural resources 
message told Congress that all Federal agen- 
cies concerned are being asked to provide 
data on flood control hazards in specified 
areas in all 50 States, and to help the States 
in regulating or zoning the fiood plains; and 

“Whereas the President’s natural resources 
message rejected the ‘no new starts’ on 
water storage projects attributed to the 
previous national administration, and di- 
rected Federal agencies to chart a pro- 
gressive, orderly program for starting new 
flood control projects; and 

“Whereas the President’s natural resources 
message called for quick congressional action 
to preserve the Point Reyes area in Marin 
County as a shoreline national park; and 

“Whereas the President’s natural resources 
message called for greater governmental and 
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industrial effort to meet the problems of 
water and air pollution; and 

“Whereas the President’s natural resources 
message notified Congress that the national 
administration is redoubling its efforts to 
desalt sea water for drinking and indus. 
trial use, saying, ‘No water resources pro- 
gram is of greater long-range importance’; 
and 

“‘Whereas the President, in his message on 
natural resources, noted that the pace of 
power facility expansion must be tripled by 
1980 to meet the needs of the economy and 
national defense, adding, ‘Sustained heavy 
expansion by all power suppliers—public, co- 
operative, and private—is clearly needed’; 
and 

“Whereas the President urged continued 
emphasis on building hydroelectric facilities 
and on cooperating with industry to de- 
velop full-scale nuclear reactors to generate 
electricity; and 

“Whereas the President, in his natural re- 
sources message, told the Congress he has 
asked the Secretary of the Interior to plan 
for further national cooperative pooling of 
electric power, both public and private; 
and 

“Whereas the President has asked for ‘con- 
certed attention’ to increase research and 
development of our ocean resources, includ- 
ing the gathering of data on reserves of oil 
and natural gas in the Continental Shelf, 
fish conservation, and the training of scien- 
tific specialists in oceanography; and 

“Whereas the President informed Congress 
in his natural resources message he has 
ordered a long-range Federal-State wildlife 
conservation program; and 

“Whereas the President urged Congress to 
enact a much-needed wilderness protection 
bill; and 

“Whereas the President’s message on nat- 
ural resources asked Congress to ‘acceler- 
ate’ forest planting and developing on 
Federal lands, and to speed up Federal ad- 
vice and assistance to independent timber 
owners and ways to increase yields; and 

“Whereas the President told Congress he 
has instructed the Secretaries of Interior 
and Agriculture to hurry the building of ac- 
cess roads to public forests to make addi- 
tional supplies of merchantable timber 
available to small businesses; and 

“Whereas the President, in his natural 
resources message, after noting that the 
problems of resource development cannot be 
delayed or ignored much longer, said, ‘We 
must face up to them now’: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully endorses these proposals in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress outlining his 
program for development of our natural re- 
sources, and urges the California delegation 
in the Congress to take favorable and speedy 
action thereon; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Assembly of the State 
of California; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

“House RESOLUTION 113 


“Resolution relating to compensating the 
Philippine Scouts for their services ren- 
dered in World War II 


“Whereas the Philippine Scouts units 
serving with the U.S. Army rendered heroic 
and invaluable services in behalf of the 
United States of America and the Free World 
during World War II, and suffered particular 
hardship and cruelties in the early days of 
that conflict when their homeland was over- 
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run by the hostile forces of the common 
enemy; and 

“whereas the Philippine Scouts served 
side by side with American troops and con- 
ducted themselves with great valor and dis- 
tinction in the campaigns in the Philippine 
Islands, and particularly in the battles on 
the Bataan Peninsula and at the island of 
Corregidor; and 

“Whereas during these campaigns and 
prior thereto the Philippine Scouts were 
compensated pursuant to pay scales fixed by 
the Government of the United States with 
levels of remuneration substantially lower 
than those prescribed for other soldiers serv- 
ing with the U.S. Army, with the result that 
the compensation received by these brave 
men was not commensurate with the ex- 
traordinary service they rendered; and 

“Whereas action taken by the Congress of 
the United States, through enactment of 
Public Law 607 of the 77th Congress on June 
16, 1942, to raise pay scales applicable to the 
Philippine Scouts to levels of equality with 
those of other soldiers serving with the US. 
Army were never fully effectuated in respect 
to services rendered by those men in the 
early campaigns in the Philippine Islands; 
and 


“Whereas many important and prominent 
personages, including the former commander 
in the Philippine area, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, have commented upon and 
urged that appropriate actions be under- 
taken to effect the long overdue adjustments 
in compensations earned by the men who 
served in the Philippine Scouts during those 
critical days; and 

“Whereas there is presently a bill in Con- 
gress, H.R. 1133, to provide benefits for 
members and survivors of members of the 
Philippine Scouts on the same basis as such 
benefits are provided for other members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their survivors: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully requested to enact 
into law H.R. 1133 to compensate those 
Philippine Scouts who served in World War 
II for the lesser wage and salary amounts 
paid them at that time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California.” 

Four resolutions adopted by the Senior 
Reserve Commanders Association, Army of 
the United States at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., relating to the strength of the Active 
Army, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the house of dele- 
gates of the Montana Medical Association, 
relating to care for the aged; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A petition signed by Harumasa Irei, 
mayor of Kadena Son, Hisao Uema, chair- 
man, Kadena Son Assembly, and Kasei 
Kisewaga, head, Kadena Son Military-Used 
Land Owners’ Association, of the Ryukyu 
Islands, relating to the payment of certain 
claims preceding the effective date of Jap- 
anese peace treaty, April 27, 1952; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“ENROLLED House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
547 


“Concurrent resolution relating to sugar- 
beets and sugarbeet allotments 
“Whereas the economy of several south- 
western counties has suffered from reduc- 
tions in allotments on various agricultural 
Commodities over the past few years; and 
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“Whereas the consumption of products 
grown in Oklahoma contributes to the 
strength of our economy; and 

“Whereas the production of raw sugar in 
Cuba from 1944 through 1960 amounted to 
100 million tons; and 

“Whereas the United States is no longer 
accepting these imports and is increasing 
domestic acreage allotments of sugarbeets: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 28th session of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature (the Senate concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. The President of the State 
Board of Agriculture is hereby directed to 
cooperate with the various farm organiza- 
tions and citizens in Greer, Kiowa, Harmon, 
Jackson, Tillman, and Beckham counties to 
assist them in securing acreage allotments 
of sugarbeets, and to assist them in securing 
a domestic market for sugarbeets. 

“Sec. 2. The President of the State Board 
of Agriculture is further directed to compile 
data and information to be submitted to 
the committee hearings in our National Con- 
gress showing why we should have a great- 
er domestic sugarbeet allotment.” 





ELIMINATION OF POLLUTION OF ST. 
LOUIS RIVER—RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Common Council of the City of Superior, 
Wis., recently adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to take action to 
eliminate pollution of the St. Louis 
River which runs along the northwestern 
border of Wisconsin, adjacent to Minne- 
sota. As a result of this pollution the 
bathing beach in Superior has had to be 
closed for health reasons. The city of 
Superior has provided a sewage treat- 
ment plant of its own. The common 
council urges that pollution originating 
elsewhere and thus beyond the control 
of the local authorities be eliminated, 
and calls on the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate the 
necessary action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution, adopted May 2, 1961, 
and signed by Mayor Lawrence M. Hagen 
of Superior, be printed in the ReEcorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 

Whereas this portion of the St. Louis River 
described in the caption hereof is located 
between Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
borders the west side of Billings Park which 
is property owned by the city of Superior, 
Wis., as well as several residents in that 
area; and because of pollution, the bathing 
beach at Billings Park has been closed by 
order of the health authorities depriving 
many people of recreational facilities form- 
erly enjoyed by them; and 

Whereas the city of Superior was forced by 
the State of Wisconsin health authorities 
to provide a sewage disposal plant in the 
year 1956 at great cost to the city; and 

Whereas this polluted condition of the 
river is unsanitary, detrimental to tourist 
trade and deprives many people of bathing 
facilities and other recreation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Superior, That the U.S. Senators from 
Wisconsin and the Congressman of the 10th 
District be requested to use the authority 
and prestige of their high office in bring- 
ing to the attention of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the im- 
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mediate need of eliminating pollution in 
and near the waters adjacent to Billings 
Park in the city of Superior. 
aa and adopted this 2d day of May 
1. 
Approved this 3d day of May 1961. 
LAWRENCE M. HAGEN, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
R. E. McCKEaGuvueE, 
City Clerk. 





PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN DAY— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution adopted by the Queens 
County, N.Y., chapter of the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America, relating to the designation of 
a Philippine-American Day. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Philippine people, who have 
seen fit to set November 15 as Philippine- 
American Day, a day on which 27 million 
Filipinos have recalled the special ties of 
long friendship that have linked our two 
peoples together; and 

Whereas on this special day of commemo- 
ration, the Philippine people renewed their 
pledge “to meet and deter further encroach- 
ment of communism”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens County chapter 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the U.5S.A., 
Inc., in annual convention assembled, advo- 
cate a foreign policy hereafter of giving 
preferential attention to the Philippines—a 
free nation committed to friendship with 
America; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Government be peti- 
tioned to celebrate on November 15, on 
American initiative by Presidential procla- 
mation, an American-Philippine Day. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III (Rept. No. 257). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

8.1870. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Bianca Cianto Rosa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S.1871. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the deduc- 
tion for depreciation of property to be com- 
puted without regard to the salvage value 
of such property; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mrtter when he 
introdvced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 








’ 
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Finance. 
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By Mr. JORDAN: 

8S. 1872. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase to $1,800 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from 
their social security benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1873. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to donate dairy products and 
other agricultural commodities for use in 
home economics courses,” approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 (74 Stat. 899), in order to 
permit the use of donated foods under cer- 
tain circumstances for training college stu- 
dents; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

8.1874. A bill for the relief of Roland 
Fernando Mishutani; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

8.1875. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act so as 
to eliminate the exclusion of structures 
having in excess of 5,000 acre-feet of flood- 
water detention capacity; to the Comtmittee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KERR: 

5.1876. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Iva Lee 
Holloway of Tulsa, Okla.; to the Committee 


; On Interior and Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

5.1877. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to authorize the ap- 
pointment of citizens of Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands to the U.S. Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

5S. 1878. A bill to add certain lands to the 
Wasatch National Forest, Utah, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 

, introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia) : 

S. 1879. A bill to repeal the tax on gen- 
eral telephone service and the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

8.1880. A bill for the relief of Johann 
Czernopplsky; 

8.1881. A bill for the relief of Maria La 

lla; and 

8.1882. A bill for the relief of Assunta 
Bianchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1883. A bill to regulate the election in 
the District of Columbia of electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice President, and for other pur- 
pokes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BiIstE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. WiLer, 
and Mr. TALMADGE) : 

S. 1884. A bill to encourage the creation 
of‘original ornamental designs of useful ar- 
ticles by protecting the authors of such de- 
signs for a limited time against unauthor- 
ized copying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1885. A bill to amend section 302(i) of 
the' Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to extend 
the period of time for which individuals may 
serve as members of advisory committees ap- 
pointed by the Administrator; and 

S. 1886. A bill to repeal and amend certain 
statutes fixing or prohibiting the collection 
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of fees for certain services under the navi- 
gation and vessel inspection laws; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

8.1887. A bill to recodify, with certain 
amendments thereto, chapter 19 of title 5 
of the United States Code, entitled “Admin- 
istrative Procedure”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 217 of the National Housing Act to pro- 
vide an interim increase in the authorization 
for insurance of mortgages by the Federal 
Housing Administration; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





RESOLUTIONS 


OPPOSITION TO REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 4 OF 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA submitted a resolution 
(S. Res, 147) opposing Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1961, which was referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Hruska, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

oe ERE A RE 
OPPOSITION TO REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1961 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 148) opposing Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1961, which was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Javits, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
permit the deduction for depreciation of 
property to be computed without having 
to take into account what is known as 
salvage value of the property. 

If our national policy is to encourage 
private business growth, I am confident 
that this bill will find a good reception. 
The subject of salvage value has gen- 
erated a tremendous volume of tax con- 
troversies between the Internal Revenue 
Service and taxpayers engaged in busi- 
ness requiring the use of buildings and 
machinery. Questions arise over the 
trade-in value of property, which must 
be estimated sometimes years in ad- 
vance of disposal of the property. Tax- 
Payers are required to guess how much 
they can dispose property for years after 
it has been acquired. Moreover, in these 
days of advancing technology and de- 
velopment, buildings and machinery 
quickly become obsolete, further adding 
to the difficulty in computing salvage 
value. 

In order to bring some order and 
equity out of this confusion, my bill 
provides that depreciation can be com- 
puted without regard to salvage value. 
However, in order to provide a safety 
valve against loss of revenue, the bill 
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also contains a provision which will pre- 
vent overreaching by taxpayers who take 
advantage of the additional deprecia- 
tion thus permitted and then dispose of 
the property within 5 years in order to 
seek to convert this advantage into long- 
term capital gain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
following these remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1871) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
the deduction for depreciation of prop- 
erty to be computed without regard to 
the salvage value of such property, in- 
troduced by Mr. MILLER, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 167(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to use of certain methods 
and rates of depreciation) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “In computing the allowance un- 
der subsection (a) in respect of any property 
under any method of computing deprecia- 
tion, the salvage value of such property shall 
not be required to be taken into account: 
Provided, That, to the extent salvage value 
has not been taken into account, profit 
realized from the sale or exchange of such 
property within 5 years shall be recognized 
and treated as ordinary income.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 





ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
WASATCH NATIONAL FOREST, 
UTAH 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill and ask that it may be 
appropriately referred. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may remain on the desk 
through Friday, May 19, so that other 
Senators may wish to sponsor it if they 
desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 1878) to add certain lands 
to the Wasatch National Forest, Utah, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. BENNETT, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





IMPLEMENTATION OF 23D AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, pro- 
posed legislation submitted to the Con- 
gress today as President Kennedy’s 
recommendation to implement the 23d 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and to regulate the elec- 
tion in the District of Columbia of elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, and 
for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 1 week to permit 
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other interested Senators to join as co- 
sponsors. I sincerely hope that my col- 
leagues will join as sponsors of this bill 
and thereby demonstrate in another 
fuller measure our belief in democracy’s 
greatest symbol—the right to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The bill (S. 1883) to regulate the elec- 
tion in the District of Columbia of elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of your Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I hope to call hearings on 
this bill at the earliest propitious time. 
Because of its importance to this Na- 
tion’s Capital City, and as a symbol for 
what it stands, I desire that hearings on 
this bill be conducted before the full Dis- 
trict Committee, thereby giving the en- 
tire membership the fullest opportunity 
to examine every aspect and giving to 
the Senate a bill that we trust will come 
as close to a model measure as it is pos- 
sible to devise. 

At this time I can see no reason why 
the Congress should not approve a bill 
this year and thereby give to District 
election officials ample time to work out 
the details of registration and election 
day activities before the 1964 presidential 
election. 

Principally, the bill provides that a 
District resident may vote in the presi- 
dential election if he has resided in the 
District for 90 days prior to the election; 
if he is 18 years of age at the time of the 
election; and if he registers in the year 
of the presidential election. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the President of the United 
States submitting this bill to the Con- 
gress and a letter from President Walter 
N. Tobriner, of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, sub- 
mitting this bill to the President, be in- 
cluded at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, there may 
be one or two controversial points in 
this legislation which will draw sufficient 
attention that many Members of the 
Senate will desire to express their views. 
Certainly, one concerns the recommen- 
dation that persons reaching 18 will be 
eligible if they meet other qualifications. 

May I express my personal view, Mr. 
President, that I hope the Senate will 
concur in this recommendation. A sur- 
vey I have made of the 50 States shows 
that 46 States have a voting age require- 
ment of 21 years. Hawaii has a 20-year 
minimum, Alaska 19 years, and Georgia 
and Kentucky at 18 years. 

There are pro and con arguments for 
an 18-year minimum. However, I be- 
lieve strongly that the Sputnik-Atlas- 

e era has properly ushered in 
new and greater responsibilities for our 
young men and women. Today, on this 
floor we are debating greater educational 
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advantages for our youth to assure that 
they can get the tools to meet the chal- 
lenges of this age of space. Both the 
pace and the degree of education all 
across the board are being stepped up 
to help America meet the challenges. 

Therefore, our youth with such educa- 
tion not only is prepared to meet the 1e- 
sponsibilities of maturity at 18 but 
should meet them fully. I am not 
moved by the belief that 18-year-olds 
cannot measure up. 

In one sense we might say that if our 
youth can fight wars at 18, then they 
should cast votes at 18. More than that, 
if youth must prepare for maturity and 
its increased responsibilities, then I be- 
lieve they can discharge at 18 those de- 
mands at the polls in a fair, effective, and 
enlightened manner. I am hopeful that 
the Congress may adopt an 18-year-old 
age requirement. 

Mr. President, I again express the 
hope that Congress may act favorably on 
this legislation this year. 

Exursir 1 


THe WuHuireE Hovse, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 
Hon. Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESENT: I am pleased to 
transmit to the Congress draft legislation 
implementing the 23d amendment to the 
Constitution, providing for voting by the 
residents of the District of Columbia in 
presidential elections. 

The passage of the 23d amendment by the 
Congress and its remarkably prompt ratifi- 
cation by the required number of States re- 
affirms the belief of the people of the entire 
Nation in the basic principle that govern- 
ment must be responsible to those governed. 
I take special pride, therefore, in submit- 
ting this proposal to permit the greatest 
possible number of citizens of the District 
of Columbia to share with their fellow 
Americans the basic right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. 

I hope that prompt and favorable action 
will be taken by the Congress on the pro- 
posed legislation so that the longstanding 
aspirations of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia to participate in national elections 
finally will become a reality. 

In addition to the draft bill, I am en- 
closing a letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia describing this legislation in de- 
tail. A similar letter has been sent to the 
Speaker. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 
May 11, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

My Dear Mr. Preswwent: The Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia have the 
honor to submit herewith a bill “To regu- 
late the election in the District of Colum- 
bia of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and for other purposes.” 

Now that the 23d amendment has been 
approved, it is necessary that the Congress 
enact legislation to implement it. 

The bill submitted herewith amends the 
act of August 12, 1955, which provides for 
elections in the District of Columbia of dele- 
gates to the national political conventions 
and of certain political party officials. 

Principally, the bill provides that a Dis- 
trict resident may vote in the presidential 
election if he has resided in the District for 
90 days prior to the election; if he is 18 
years of age at the time of the election; and 
if he registers in the year of the presidential 
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election. Registered voters who are absent 
from the District or unable because of physi- 
cal condition to come personally to the poll- 
ing place may vote by absentee ballot. To 
vote in the presidential election a voter is 
not required to disclose his party affiliation. 

A person desiring to vote in the political 
party elections held in May may do so if he 
has resided in the District for 6 months in- 
stead of a year as required by present law. 

Under the bill any political party may 
place its candidates for President and Vice 
President on the ballot if its candidates for 
such offices were on the ballot in five or 
more States in the last preceding presiden- 
tial election or if the party nominates its 
candidates by a petition signed by at least 
500 registered voters of the District. 

The bill requires presidential electors 
nominated by a political party to vote for 
the candidates of the party they are nomi- 
nated to represent. Additionally, electors 
must take an oath that they will vote for 
such candidates. 

The bill has been subjected to much 
study by representatives of the political par- 
ties, citizens generally, and officials of the 
District government. 

The bill submitted herewith is a revision 
of an earlier draft and represents the pres- 
ent views of the Commissioners after dis- 
cussion of the subject matter with repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch of the 
Government. This revised draft, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, is the most 
appropriate measure to implement the 23d 
amendment. The Commissioners strongly 
urge that it be submitted to the Congress 
with your approval. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wa.ter N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 





PROTECTION AGAINST UNAUTHOR- 
IZED COPYING OF ORIGINAL 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS OF USE- 
FUL ARTICLES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of effective protection for original 
ornamental designs of useful articles 
against unauthorized copying is becom- 
ing of increasing importance in this 
country and throughout the world. I 
was privileged in the 86th Congress to 
join with the then chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
and with the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, in the sponsorship 
of S. 2075, a bill providing such protec- 
tion. This bill was the outgrowth of 
years of drafting, redrafting, study and 
discussion launched by the Coordinating 
Committee of the National Council of 
Patent Law Associations. Another bill, 
S. 2852, similar in most respects to S. 
2075, but containing several important 
differences, was introduced in the 86th 
Congress by my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia, Senator TALMADGE. 

On June 29, 1960, as acting chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights, I held a 1-day 
hearing on both of these bills. This pre- 
liminary hearing developed not only the 
background of this problem and the in- 
terest generated by it within the Govern- 
ment, industry, and the bar, but also 
made clear the differences between S. 
2075 and S. 2852. As a result of con- 
structive efforts since June of 1960 by 
all parties concerned, these differences 
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have now been completely reconciled. 
Moreover, several other valuable com- 
ments have emanated from a continuing 
study of this area by the bar. The re- 
sult is S. 1884 which I now introduce. I 
am gratified that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin the rank- 
ing minority member of the Patents 
Subcommittee (Mr. WiLrey], and the 
able Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], are joining with me in sponsor- 
ing this proposal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1884) to encourage the 
creation of original ornamental designs 
of useful articles by protecting the au- 
thors of such designs for a limited time 
against unauthorized copying, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 302(i) OF 
THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 302(i) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to ex- 
tend the period of time for which in- 
dividuals may serve as members of 
advisory committees appointed by the 
Administrator. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, request- 
ing the proposed legislation, be printed 
in the REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill we be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1885) to amend section 
302(i) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to extend the period of time for 
which individuals may serve as members 
of advisory committees appointed by 
the Administrator, introduced by Mr. 
MaGNusown, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1961. 
Hon. LyNpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is requested that 
the attached proposed bill be introduced in 
the Senate at your earliest convenience: “To 
amend section 302(i) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to extend the period of time 
for which individuals may serve as members 
of the advisory committees appointed by 
the Administrator.” 

The purpose of this bill is to provide the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency with greater flexibility in the use of 
experts and consultants. In particular, this 
bill, if enacted, would enable the employ- 
ment of consultants at the rate of $100 per 
diem for a maximum 1-year period. Un- 
der existing law the Agency is handicapped 
by section 302(i) of the Federal Aviation Act 
(Public Law 85-726, sec. 302(i), 49 U.S.C. 
1343(g)), which limits the Agency’s use of 
experts and consultants to a period less than 
100 days in any calendar year. 

While this section (302(i) of the Federal 
Aviation Act) endeavors to confer the bene- 
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fits of section 15 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), which au- 
thorizes the employment of experts and 
consultants, and which permits compensa- 
tion of such individuals at a statutory rate, 
it also limits their employment to 100 
days in derogation of the same basic 
authority (5 U.S.C. 55a), which permits tem- 
porary or intermittent employment for a 
1-year period. 

The work program of the Agency, by its 
very nature, embraces projects requiring 
temporary and intermittent services for 
periods totaling more than 100 days and per- 
haps as long as 1 year. For this reason, we 
strongly urge enactment of this legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this draft bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. HavaBy, 
Administrator. 





FEES FOR CERTAIN SERVICES UN- 
DER NAVIGATION AND VESSEL 
INSPECTION LAWS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to repeal and amend cer- 
tain statutes fixing or prohibiting the 
collection of fees for certain services un- 
der the navigation and vessel inspection 
laws. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury requesting the 
proposed legislation, together with his 
memorandum relating to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter and memorandum will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1886) to repeal and amend 
certain statutes fixing or prohibiting the 
collection of fees for certain services un- 
der the navigation and vessel inspection 
laws, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter ard memorandum presented 
by Mr. MaGNusON are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill to repeal and 
amend certain statutes fixing or prohibiting 
the collection of fees for certain services un- 
der the navigation and vessel inspection 
laws. 

The proposed legislation would repeal cer- 
tain statutes prohibiting the charging or 
collection of fees for certain services ren- 
dered to vessel owners by the Bureau of 
Customs and the U.S. Coast Guard. It 
would further repeal fees presently fixed by 
statute for other services rendered by the 
Bureau of Customs to vessel interests and 
thus permit the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under general authority, to fix fees to be 
collected upon the rendering of any of these 
services. 

The services for which a fee may or may 
not now be charged are more specifically set 
forth in a memorandum accompanying this 
letter. 

It will be appreciated if you will lay the 
draft bill transmitted herewith before the 
Senate. A similar proposal has been trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
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istration’s program to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dovuc.as DILLON. 


MEMORANDUM TO ACCOMPANY A BILL “To 
REPEAL AND AMEND CERTAIN STATUTES Fix- 
ING OR PROHIBITING THE COLLECTION oF 
FEES FOR CERTAIN SERVICES UNDER THE 
NAVIGATION AND VESSEL INSPECTION Laws” 


The proposed legislation would repeal the 
statutory provisions against the charging and 
collection of fees by collectors or other of- 
ficers of customs or by the U.S. Coast Guard 
for any of the following services: 

Measurement of tonnage and certifying 
same; issuance of a license or granting of a 
certificate of registry, record, or enrollment; 
endorsement of change of master; certifying 
and receiving manifest, including master’s 
oath and permit; granting permit to ves- 
sels licensed for the fisheries to touch and 
trade; payment of entry and clearance fees 
for vessels engaged in the foreign and coast- 
ing trade on the northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers; payment of clear- 
ance fees for vessels making daily trips be- 
tween any port in the United States and 
any port in the Dominion of Canada wholly 
upon interior waters; granting certificate of 
payment of tonnage dues; recording bill of 
sale, mortgage, hypothecation, or convey- 
ance, or the discharge of mortgage or hypoth- 
ecation; furnishing certificate of title; 
furnishing a crew list; certificate of protec- 
tion to seamen; bill of health; shipping or 
discharging of seamen as provided by title 
53, Revised Statutes, sections 563 and 646 
of title 46; apprenticing boys to the mer- 
chant service; inspecting, examining, and 
licensing steam vessels including inspection 
certificate and copies thereof; and licensing 
of master, engineer pilot, or mate of a 
vessel. 

In addition it would abolish certain fees 
which are prescribed by statute for entry 
and clearance of vessels, post entry, grant- 
ing permits to proceed, receiving manifest, 
change of name of vessel, recording bills of 
sale, mortgages, hypothecations or other in- 
struments, issuing certificates of ownership, 
and issuing abstracts of title. 

The repeal or amendment of these statutes 
is necessary in order that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may in his discretion set fees 
under the provisions of section 501 of the 
act of August 31, 1951 (5 U.S.C. 140). 

It is contemplated that, in those regula- 
tions, fees will be established for, but not 
necessarily limited to, admeasurement of 
vessels, registry of vessels, issuance of en- 
rollments and licenses, or licenses, renewals 
of licenses, issuance of special certificates 
to vessels, authorization for changes of 
names of vessels, furnishing and recording 
abstracts of title of vessels, recording of 
evidence of title to, and encumbrances upon, 
vessels and the discharge of the latter, entry 
and clearance of vessels, furnishing certifi- 
cates of ownership of vessels, furnishing 
copies of documents, records, or other papers 
filed in offices of collectors of customs or in 
the Bureau of Customs, and certifying such 
copies. 

It is also contemplated that, in addition 
to any fees which may be established in 
those regulations, there will also be pre- 
scribed therein charges for services per- 
formed by customs officers at places other 
than their official stations, as, for example, 
admeasuring or readmeasuring vessels at 
such places, entering or clearing vessels at 
points which are not ports of entry, furnish- 
ing customs supervision over vessels at such 
points, and the like. It is anticipated that 
any such charge will reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the compensation of the customs 
officer concerned while absent from his of- 
ficial station as well as any other expense 
incurred by the Government in connection 
with the service rendered. 
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Certain obsolete portions of section 4382 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (US.C., 
1958 edition, title 46, sec. 330), section 
4383 of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C., 1958 
edition, title 46, sec. 333) and the act of 
June 19, 1886 (U.S.C., 1958 edition, title 46, 
sec. 331), have been included in the 
comparative print although it is probable 
that they have been repealed by implica- 
tion or at least superseded. They are the 
16th, 18th, 24th, and 25th items of Revised 
Statute 4382; the reference to naval officer 
in Revised Statute 4383; and the last sen- 
tence of the act of June 19, 1886. 





OPPOSITION TO REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 4 OF 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution expressing the opinion 
of the Senate that it does not favor 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1961, which 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on May 9 of this year. The 
plan deals with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The reorganization proposal would 
concentrate vast powers of the Commis- 
sion in the hands of the Chairman, who 
is an appointee of the President. Mind- 
ful of the fact that the Commission is 
a quasi-judicial body, a plan that sug- 
gests and provides for such transfer of 
powers would be most unwise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There will be four 
such resolutions before the Senate and 
the appropriate committees. They will 
be disavowals of the four reorganiza- 
tion plans submitted. On two, the ac- 
tion period, under the 60-day provision, 
will expire on June 26; on another, on 
July 2; and on the fourth, on July 8. 

These resolutions are being submitted 
by different Senators, so that hearings 
can be held on the whole matter of 
reorganization and what is contem- 
plated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolutions will be received and will be 
appropriately referred. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

The resolution (S. Res. 147) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan Numbered 4 of 1961 
transmitted to Congress by the President on 
May 9, 1961. 





PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, for myself and 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Caperart], a resolution not favor- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1, submitted 
to the Congress by the President in 
regard to reorganization of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
general objectives of the President’s re- 
organization plan, but it raises some 
serious questions that unless answered 
satisfactorily could deprive the invest- 
ing public and securities industry of 
basic rights. The only way to get the 
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answers to these questions is to introduce 
a resolution of disapproval and to get a 
hearing. Introduction of the resolution 
will make possible hearings by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, of 
which I am a member. 

The questions raised by the reorgan- 
ization plan are these: 

Does the plan give the SEC authority 
to delegate to a subordinate employee 
not only its administrative functions, 
but also its quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions? If so, does this 
not raise a constitutional question con- 
cerning the _ redelegation of such 
powers? And would this not give quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers to 
lower officials who have not had nomina- 
tions confirmed by the Senate? 

Does the plan not fail to provide ade- 
quate machinery for SEC review of a 
decision? As it would take the vote of 
two Commissioners to secure full com- 
mission review of a staff decision, could 
the Commission avoid accepting particu- 
larly controversial matters? And would 
it not deprive a party of the right to 
present its case to the full Commission? 

Who has the right to petition a full 
commission review in such matters as 
rulemaking and regulation issuance? 

In providing for further judicial ap- 
peals from decisions of a lower level of- 
ficial, does the plan deprive the US. 
court of appeals of the high-level advice 
of the full Commission? While not af- 
fecting the right of appeal to the courts, 
the plan does not appear to make avail- 
able to the court, in the case of a con- 
troverted case, the expert knowledge and 
evaluation of the full Commission, on 
which it has come to rely in the past. 
Thus, the court then might either ac- 
cept the lower level decision or send the 
case back to the full commission for de- 
termination? Would this not add sub- 
stantially to the length of the proceed- 
ing? 

Since the plan provides that subordi- 
nate officials’ decisions can become final 
without review, would not conflicting de- 
cisions by hearing examiners be passed 
onto the courts without the full Com- 
mission have the opportunity to recon- 
cile those differences? 

In a letter G. Keith Funston, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has questioned some aspects of the SEC 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. Funston said: 

The exchange certainly does not want to 
create roadblocks to the commendable ob- 
jectives of Reorganization Plan No. 1. But 
we do feel that it goes much further than 
seems necessary in permitting the delegation 
of Commission authority to the staff—espe- 
cially where the right of review in matters of 
great importance is not clear. 


Under the Reorganization Act, the 
SEC plan is presented to Congress on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis; and thus can- 
not be amended. Reorganization plans 
become effective automatically within 60 
days unless disapproved by either branch 
of Congress. 

I believe it is desirable to improve the 
efficiency of the SEC. Certainly this 
ought to be done without depriving liti- 
gants of their rights or reducing the 
Commission’s responsibilities to those 
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appearing before it. A full hearing is 
necessary to answer all questions raised 
by this proposed new SEC procedure. 

I shall certainly cooperate to secure 
early committee consideration of any 
legislative proposals which would attain- 
the desirable objectives of the reorgan- 
ization plan without jeopardizing the 
rights and obligations of those who deal 
with the agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 148) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan Numbered 1 of 1961 


transmitted to Congress by the President on 
April 27, 1961. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that hearings will be promptly 
held and that we shall have an opportu- 
nity to consider the question. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to Senate bill 1021, the aid- 
to-education bill, which I ask to have 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment 
would change the method of allocation 
of Federal funds from a grant system 
to a system of sharing Federal income 
taxes with the States. The amendment 
in no way would disturb the distribu- 
tion which has been arrived at, very 
painfully, by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The amendment 
would provide a very real and definite 
philosophical basis for State control 
over education. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the pending 
measure, Senate bill 1021, and I ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment, under the rule, for 
myself and the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Cooper]. This is the so-called 
Cooper-Javits amendment, to change the 
allocation formula in the bill. Senator 
Cooper, who is unavoidably absent from 
the Senate, has telephoned me to insist 
that I submit the amendment today so 
that Members of the Senate may read it. 
In view of his unavoidable absence, he 
has asked me to put my name on the 
amendment as its sponsor, with his name 
added to it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to Senate bill 1021, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 1021, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
MILLER) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1021, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. PROUTY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 1021, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 





STABILIZATION OF MINING OF LEAD 
AND ZINC—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] be 
added as a cosponsor to S. 1747, a bill to 
stabilize the mining of lead and zinc in 
the United States and for other pur- 
poses, and that at the next printing of 
the bill his name be listed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that 
yesterday the Senate received the nomi- 
nation of Ben S. Stephansky, of Illinois, 
to be U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia, and 
that today it also received the nomina- 
tions of Thomas S. Estes, of Maine, to be 
our Ambassador to the Republic of Upper 
Volta, Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, and the Kingdom of Ye- 
man, and John S. Badeau, of New York, 
to be Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1961— 
SEC 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Subcommit- 
tee on Securities of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I desire to give 
notice that open hearings will be held, 
by that subcommittee, beginning May 
22, 1961, at 10 a.m., in room 5302, New 
Senate Office Building, on Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1961, which would 
effect a reorganization of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations, the _ senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeEL- 
Lan], to whose committee the reorgani- 
zation plan was referred under the 
Reorganization Act, has requested the 
comments of the Banking and Currency 
Committee on the plan. The hearing of 
which I am giving notice will be a pre- 
liminary hearing, designed to elicit in- 
formation on the basis of which the 
Banking and Currency Committee can 
respond to the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 
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These hearings have been scheduled 
after consultation with the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The members of the Committee 
on Government Operations are being in- 
vited to attend, and also all the mem- 
bers of the full Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

All persons who desire to appear and 
testify at the hearings are requested to 
notify Mr. Matthew Hale, chief of staff, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5304, New Senate Office Building, 
telephone Capitol 4-3121, extension 
3921, not later than Friday, May 19, 
1961. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Remarks made by him on the California 
wine industry. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Address entitled “Zeal for Freedom,” de- 
livered by him in Tulsa, Okla., at an Ameri- 
can Day rally of northeastern Oklahoma 
junior and senior high school students. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

House bill 6705 and editorial entitled ‘‘Un- 

solved Problem,” published in the Westport 


- (Conn.) Town Crier of May 11, 1961, relating 


to improvement of commuter and other pas- 
senger service on the New Haven Railroad. 
By Mr. ENGLE: 

Editorial entitled “A Major Service,” pub- 
lishing in the San Francisco Examiner of 
May 3, 1961, dealing with the service rendered 
by Representative JoHN F. SHELLEY, of 
California, in connection with the relocation 
of the right-of-way for the Canyon power 
project tunnel aqueduct, California. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “Community Development 
Key to Economic Progress,” written by him- 
self and published in the County Officer of 
recent date. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER ABOUT 
SACRIFICES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some 
time prior to May 15, Mrs. Alicia Patter- 
son, editor and publisher of the news- 
paper Newsday, in New York, addressed 
to the President of the United States a 
letter in which she asked him to specify 
the sacrifices he was asking Americans 
to make. 

On May 15, the President addressed a 
letter to Mrs. Patterson; and it is re- 
produced in the New York Times of to- 
day, May 16. I think the letter is of 
sufficient importance to merit wider cur- 
rency; and, for that reason, I ask that 
the letter be printed in the REcorpD, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S LETTER ABOUT SACRIFIC- 
ING FOR UNITED STATES 

GARDEN City, Lonc IsLAND, May 15.—Many 
thanks for your wire of May 4. I appreciate 
your interest in our Nation’s needs and the 
spirit that motivates your telegram. 

Apparently the demands of the cold war 
are not as dramatic, and thus not as well 
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identified, as the demands of the traditional 
shooting war—such as rationing (which we 
do not need), a doubling of draft quotas 
(which would not help), or an increase in 
personal income taxes (which would only im- 
pede the recovery of our economic strength). 

But that does not mean that nothing is 
being asked of our citizens. The facts of 
the matter are that all the programs I am 
seeking to strengthen our economy, our de- 
fenses, our image abroad, our balance-of- 
payments position and our foreign policy 
tools—all make demands upon one or more 
groups of Americans, and most often upon 
all Americans jointly. All of them involve 
some effort, some inconvenience, or some 
sacrifice—and, indeed, they are being op- 
posed in some quarters on that basis. 


SEEKS CUTS FOR DEFENSE 


For example: I have asked that we pro- 
vide a leaner, more efficient defense estab- 
lishment by terminating certain projects 
and closing a good many bases, although 
there are many protests from those who want 
economy practiced in someone else’s com- 
munity. I have asked that a major effort 
in foreign aid to other nations be maintained 
for many years to come, as burdensome as 
some regard it. I have asked young Ameri- 
cans to serve without pay or comfort in a 
Peace Corps for underdeveloped countries; 
I have asked many talented individuals to 
give up a higher income to serve their coun- 
try in public office (and not all have been 
willing to do so); and I have asked all Gov- 
ernment officials to give up any incompatible 
financial interest. 

I have asked that our excise and corpora- 
tion tax rate not be permitted to fall as 
scheduled by law—that trucking companies 
and jet airline companies pay a higher tax 
for the highways and airways they use— 
that our business corporations pay a higher 
payroll tax for improved Social Security, 
unemployment compensation and health in- 
surance—and that certain taxpayers give up 
their privileges of expense account living in 
yachts, hunting lodges, nightclubs, and all 
the rest. I have asked all Americans to help 
meet our deficit through higher postal rates. 

These requests for sacrifice are being 
strongly resisted by some unwilling to pay 
the price of national greatness. 


ECONOMIC APPEALS NOTED 

I have asked other Americans to contrib- 
ute to the strengthening of our economy by 
paying a decent minimum wage—or to give 
up their rights to purchase as many duty- 
free goods when they are traveling abroad— 
or, if they are farmers, to accept the limita- 
tions of our feed grain program. I have 
asked our businessmen and labor leaders, 
through my advisory committee, to adopt 
price and wage levels consistent with our 
economic goals and need to compete; and, 
more directly, I have asked them to take 
steps that will avoid harmful work stop- 
pages in our missile and space effort. 

I have asked the newspaper industry, 
without much success, to exercise more self- 
restraint in publishing intelligence data 
helpful to any enemy. My messages on ed- 
ucation, urban affairs and natural resources 
have all stressed the role the local commu- 
nity must assume if we are to make the most 
of our schools, our cities and our water and 
other resources. We have made clear our 
very strong request to employers, labor un- 
ions, and indeed all citizens for an end to 
racial discrimination. 


EXCELLENCE THE THEME 

I have tried to make the whole tone and 
thrust of this office and this administration 
one that will demand a higher standard of 
excellence from every individual in his pri- 
vate life—in his education, his physical fit- 
ness, his attitudes toward foreign visitors, 
his obligations as a citizen, and all the rest. 
And finally, each time we make any move 
or commitment in foreign affairs, I am in 
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need of the support of the American people, 
their understanding, their patience, their 
willingness to endure setbacks, and risks and 
hardships in order that this country can re- 
leadership and initiative. 

So I have asked quite a lot of the Ameri- 
can people—and I have been gratified at 
their response. There is much more to be 
done. But I do not wish to be misinter- 
reted. I think we have the will as well as 
the resources to prevail. And I think we 
will. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with those in 
the Public Health Service. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations in the Public Health Serv- 
ice will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Public Health Service be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Public Health Service will be considered 
en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


With- 





PUBLICATION OF MILITARY 
INFORMATION 


_. Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the papers this morning an Associated 
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Press article gives detailed information 
about the location of Russian missile- 
launching pads, including one less than 
500 miles from Alaska. 

Information is also presented about 
the number of long-range rockets now 
available to the Soviet Communists. 

The article goes on to say: 

At least 10 of the reported missile pads 
have been identified as launch sites for the 
Soviet Union’s 8,000-mile-range T-3 missile, 
which carries a thermonuclear warhead. 


It then states: 
The United States has determined the lo- 


cation of 14 Russian missile and rocket fac- 
tories. 


The article then says that this in- 
formation appeared in the May issue of 
Military Review, a magazine published 
by the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

The article goes on to present various 
Russian capabilities in this field, includ- 
ing Soviet missile production capacity. 
The article closes by giving further 
rather precise information as to missile 
launching locations, including one in 
Poland. 

If the information in this article is 
correct, then information given the 
Senate by the Central Intelligence 
Agency is incorrect. 

But that is not the point I wish to 
make in these brief comments. Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara and members 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
joined recently in criticizing the dissemi- 
nation of too much military information. 
But today we have an article, whether 
right or wrong, emanating from the De- 
partment of Defense itself; an article 
presenting information about missile 
production and launching pad locations 
which is the most detailed that I have 
ever seen, 

Iam particularly interested this morn- 
ing, because recently testimony was de- 
leted by the Department of Defense from 
the galley proof of Senate hearings 
after the transcript of these hearings 
had been edited for security; and I have 
protested the deletion. 

Based on the contents on the lengthy 
passage deleted, it was obvious this was 
done for public relations reasons only. 

We keep from the American people 
information about broad important 
policy problems they have the right. to 
know about, at the same time the De- 
partment of Defense itself releases de- 
tailed information about Russian mis- 
silery contrary to that presented the 
Senate by the CIA in classified hearings. 

I suggest to Secretary McNamara, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, that 
before there is further criticism from his 
Department in this field, he examine his 
own shop. 

Again, let me present a simple fact, 
further illustrated by this recent un- 
fortunate article out of Leavenworth. 
Regardless of the amount of money 
spent by the American taxpayer on our 
security, we will never handle our de- 
fenses either efficiently or effectively un- 
less we reorganize the Pentagon building 
in recognition of progress, instead of 
continuing to let it drift in tradition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in question by Mr. 
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Bem Price of the Associated Press be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIRTY-SEVEN PADS FoR SOVIET MISSILES 

(By Bem Price) 

WASHINGTON, May 15.—U.S. military lead- 
ers believe they know the locations of 37 
Soviet missile-launching pads, including one 
less than 500 miles from Alaska. 

And they figure the Russians have 35 to 
50 long-range war rockets ready to shoot. 

At least 10 of the reported missile pads have 
been identified as launch sites for the Soviet 
Union’s 8,000-mile-range T-3 missile, which 
carries a thermonuclear warhead. 

Further, the United States has determined 
the location of 14 Russian missile and 
rocket factories. 

All of this information appears in the May 
issue of Military Review, a magazine pub- 
lished by the U.S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

The magazine noted that the data have 
been compiled from unclassified sources and 
added, “Because of a tight Soviet control 
over military information, this data is 
derived from sources which are not neces- 
sarily accurate or complete.” 

In addition to estimating that the Rus- 
sians have between 35 and 50 long-range 
missiles ready to shoot, the Military Re- 
view figures the Soviet Union is capable of 
producing up to 200 strategic missiles by 
the winter of 1961-62. 

At latest count, the United States had an 
estimated 59 ready-to-shoot missiles, in- 
cluding 32 of the submarine-launched 
Polaris rockets. 

Further, said the magazine, “there is some 
evidence that the U.S.S.R. is prepared to fire 
strategic missiles from mobile launchers 
mounted on rail cars.” 

The rail-mounted missile is believed to be 
a boost-glide weapon, known as the T-4A, 
This missile is boosted upward by a rocket 
engine, then glides to its target like an air- 
craft. It carries a 3,100-pound payload. The 
range is not known, but since it is regarded 
as a strategic weapon it presumably can 
travel 1,500 miles or more. 

In spotting the launching pads, the maga- 
zine noted that all are located within the So- 
viet Union with the exception of one at 
Seroc, 20 miles north of Warsaw, Poland. 

Most of the Russian launch pads appear 
to be located west of the Ural Mountains, 
though there is a launch site at Anadyr in 
Siberia across the Bering Sea from Alaska. 

There is, additionally, a concentration on 
the Siberian mainland just to the northwest 
of Japan, and on the Sakhalin Islands, due 
north of Japan. 

The sites near Japan are identified by the 
magazine as Komsomolsk and Nikolaev, in 
Siberia, and Okha, Terpeniye and Korsakov 
in the Sakhalins. 

There is a heavy concentration of missile 
launch sites in northern Russia at Kures- 
saarem Sovetck, Luga, Minsk, Kalinin, 
Brobruisk, Roslavi, Kiev, and Kola. 

In general, however, the launch sites ap- 
pear to be widely dispersed, including three 
intercontinental-range launch sites along 
the extreme southern borders—at Murghab, 
Alma-Ata and Irkutsk. 





VIOLENCE IN ALABAMA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
the whole country must be deeply 
shocked, appalled, and indeed ashamed 
by the evidence of violence which we see 
again with respect to the so-called free- 
dom riders in the buses in the South. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, 
whatever one may think about the 
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undertaking of the mission, these are 
American citizens, and we have a great 
tradition of law and order in our coun- 
try. I know government can only do 
what it can do consistent with realities, 
but this principle does not extend to a 
failure to prosecute those who are guilty 
of crimes. I hope very much, even if 
the State of Alabama does not feel it 
can or should give police protection to 
these people who are riding in buses in 
accordance with the laws and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, who are 
entitled to every protection—if the State 
of Alabama feels the mob is overwhelm- 
ing its authority and the State cannot 
exercise it—that the United States will 
enforce the laws of the United States. 
We have express criminal laws in this 
regard. 

I think the Attorney General of the 
United States is showing a commendable 
initiative in stepping into the situation 
and I, for one, wish to express my sup- 
port of him. 

Mr. President, I have sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the Attorney General of 
the United States: 

I am deeply shocked and concerned by re- 
ports of violence, injury to persons and 
destruction of property in Alabama involv- 
ing burning of an interstate bus and attacks 
on persons in the Birmingham bus terminal. 
These reported actions constitute clear vio- 
lation of the civil rights of American citi- 
zens and violation of Federal law, including 
18 US.C. 33 dealing with destruction of 
interstate motor vehicles, and 18 U.S.C. 241 
involving conspiracies against the rights of 
citizens. There may well be other specific 
Federal statutes, as well as possible need for 
further legislation, involved in these situa- 
tions. I trust no effort will be spared to 
bring to justice those who took part in these 
incidents. I would deeply appreciate your 
advising me as to the plans of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for taking action in these 
cases. 


Mr. President, I hope very much that 
those who are guilty of violations of the 
law will be prosecuted. I hope very 
much the country will take note of what 
these struggles mean and how they are 
attended by violence, by personal injury, 
and by disgrace to the good name of the 
United States throughout the world. I 
hope very much these ideas may also 
have their effect upon the decent citi- 
zens of the States in which these terrible 
acts are taking place. 





STATE DEPARTMENT BLUNDER IN 
CUBAN CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
was published in the May 14, 1961, issue 
of the Herald Tribune an article writ- 
ten by a highly respected journalist, 
Rowland Evans, Jr., entitled, “State De- 
partment Blundered in Cuban Crisis.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Srare DEPARTMENT BLUNDERED IN CUBAN 
CRIsIs—FaILure To Brier CoNGcRess CouLp 
Have Hap Serious CONSEQUENCES 

(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

Wasnincton.—President Kennedy did his 

part to consolidate the Nation, and a good 
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deal more, in the gloomy aftermath of the 
Cuba fiasco. He consulted more high-level 
Republicans than you could shake a stick 
at, and he stamped out the wildfire of par- 
tisan attack before it could be started in 
earnest. 

But the State Department was mesmerized, 
or something close to it, and couldn’t seem 
to pick itself off the floor on the morning 
after. It failed utterly and dangerously to 
do its own job of consulting with Congress. 

As a result, the Secretary, Dean Rusk, was 
required to go before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs, headed by the aggressive WaYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, a man who knows a Sen- 
ator’s right when he sees it. And Allen W. 
Dulles of the CIA, who would rather not at- 
tend meetings of that kind, was likewise 
compelied to spend several hours with the 
full Foreign Relations Committee the fol- 
lowing day. 

As it happened, both Mr. Rusk, the ama- 
teur, and Mr. Dulles, the pro, acquitted them- 
selves well, but either might easily have 
slipped during his long question-and-an- 
swer session with the most powerful com- 
mittee of Congress. And if they had, the 
administration might then have come face to 
face with a full-scale investigation of the 
kind that the Democrats forced on former 
President Eisenhower last year when the 
U-2 fiasco torpedoed the summit conference. 


LEADS TO TROUBLE 
Consultation, or sharing part of the secret, 
with the proud and prerogative-conscious 
Senate is a vital aspect of the political 
game. Failure to know this and act upon 
it is to open a Pandora’s box of unwanted 
and unnecessary troubles, and to exacerbate 
the very difficulties that need curing. 

The Cuban invasion was launched on Sun- 
day night, April 16. The State Department 
did not make an effort to get in touch with 
Senator Morse, the chairman of the sub- 
committee that is directly responsible for 
Latin-American affairs, until April 26, more 
than a week later—and then only in re- 
sponse to Senator Morsez’s second urgent 
telegram asking for information. 

The first Morse message, a telegram to 
Secretary Rusk asking for a briefing “in 
keeping with the spirit of the advice and 
consent clause” of the Constitution, was not 
even acknowledged, so far as can be deter- 
mined. And yet it never should have had 
to be sent. Mr. Rusk and his lieutenants 
should have reacted automatically to the au- 
tomatic need to tell the top men of Congress 
what was going on. The reaction should 
have been reflex, not forced by a telegram 
asking for news of what happened. 

Senator Morse dispatched his first appeal 
for information on April 24. When no reply 
came, he sent his second on April 26, this 
one asking Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles to come up and taik to the subcom- 
mittee on April 28. But Mr. Bowles replied 
that he couldn’t make it. 

Until that moment, Senator MoRsE was 
punctilious in refraining from anything re- 
sembling pressure tactics. He knew that 
Messrs. Rusk and Bowles had a major crisis 
on their hands. He did not want to ob- 
struct or confuse or get in the way. 


ALMOST BLEW TOP 


But when he got Mr. Bowles’ refusal, he 
almost blew his top—and for a very interest- 
ing reason. He knew that high officials in 
the administration, including Mr. Bowles 
and Chip Bohlen and MacGeorge Bundy and 
others, had been briefing large numbers of 
editors in the State Department auditorium 
on the inside story of Cuba. He also knew 
that some of his Senate colleagues were seri- 
ously embarrassed when they were asked by 
these same editors to give their assessment 
of the scene behind the scene—and had to 
beg off because they had never been shown a 
glimpse of it. 
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This was not touching Senate pride, but 


trampling on it. With a couple of excep- 
tions, the Foreign Relations Committee wag 
angry. The exceptions were the chairman, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, who was the only Mem- 
ber of Congress let in on the secret of the 
invasion before it happened; and the Demo. 
cratic leaders, Senator MANSFIELD, and Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY, who had gotten the word at 
their regular legislative breakfast with 
President Kennedy on April 18. 

Under these circumstances, it is scarcely 
surprising that Senator Morse made his 
speech in the Senate condemning the whole 
enterprise (the first Member to raise the 
issue on the floor of either House): Nor is it 
surprising that he then demanded the 
presence of Mr. Dulles. 


MOST IMPORTANT 


The Cuban affair was the most important 
event ever to happen within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Morse subcommittee. Except for 
what they picked up in the newspapers, 
neither the Morse subcommittee nor the full 
committee had heard a word about it. 

A good argument can be made, and often 
has been, against consulting Members of 
Congress before an undertaking as risky and 
as clandestine as the Cuban invasion. 

What is not accepted, and should not be 
acceptable in a government that divides its 
powers among separate branches, is failure to 
consult after the event, and particularly at 
a time when every visiting editor, and every 
enterprising reporter, were getting selected 
versions of the inside story from the top. 

Relationships between the competing 
power blocs in Washington are sometimes de- 
cided irrevocably by errors of no larger di- 
mension than this one, and the result can be 
mean for the offending party. This time, no 
damage was done. But, next time, it may be 
different. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
sincere hope that every responsible offi- 
cial of this Government, starting with 
the President of the United States, and 
including his White House advisers; the 
Secretary of State and the advisers in 
the State Department; Mr. Dulles, the 
head of the CIA, and all the advisers of 
the CIA; the Secretary of Defense, and 
all his advisers in the Pentagon Building, 
will read and take careful note of the 
very wise observations Mr. Evans has 
made in the article which I have asked to 
have printed in the Recorp. 





THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM CON- 
FRONTING THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Butter) 
has earned a reputation as a man of a@ 
commandingly sound judgment in the 
field of finance. Grounded in the twin 
principles of fiscal responsibility and a 
balanced economy, my esteemed col- 
league has untiringly supported the 
free competitive-enterprise system re- 
sponsible for the preeminence of this 
Nation. 

Last Thursday, before the Delaware 
Bankers Association in Wilmington, the 
Senator discussed, “The Financial Prob- 
lem Confronting Us.” As he forth- 
rightly declared: 

It is the task of our generation to see that 
Western civilization is preserved in the clash 
that was foreseen so clearly by De Tocque- 
ville. Sound monetary policy and fiscal re- 
sponsibility are all-important for the pre- 
servation of the heritage we cherish and 
would pass on to our sons and daughters. 
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Mr. President, I recommend the 
analysis by the Senator from Maryland 
of our financial status to my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. They will find 
it, as with all statements of the Senator 
from Maryland, based on fact, statistics, 
and commonsense. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the speech en- 
titled, “The Financial Problem Con- 
fronting Us,” by the senior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Butter], be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objections, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe FINANCIAL PROBLEM CONFRONTING US 


As a Senator from a neighboring State, I 
take great pleasure in accepting your invita- 
tion to participate in the convention of the 
Delaware Bankers Association. 

I have a particularly warm feeling for 
Delaware inasmuch as it was the first State 
to ratify the Constitution on December 7, 
1787. My own State of Maryland was not 
far behind. It was the seventh, and rati- 
fied the Constitution on April 28, 1788. 

I know that you expect me to discuss 
issues of finance and economics inasmuch 
as I have been honored by my colleagues 
by being appointed a member of the Finance 
Committee and the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. Discussion is certainly needed these 
days when so many of our young people in 
our schools receive only one point of view. 

Furthermore, there are far too many in- 
dividuals today who are attempting to make 
economics an exact science. Their efforts are 
doomed to failure because economics by its 
very nature must respond to the wishes of 
the people. All economic decisions involving 
taxes, money, and banking are the ultimate 
result of the legislative process. If that en- 
deavor is sound, then our economy will move 
forward; otherwise we will retrogress and, 
in due course, might lose our position of 
world leadership. 

One of the most influential private organ- 
izations upon which legislators like myself 
depend is the American Economic Associa- 
tion, which was founded by Francis A. Walk- 
er, who was president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1881. 

Unlike those who presently claim to be 
economists, President Walker realized that 
economics and politics in the best sense of 
that word were inextricably entwined. 
Hence, until very recent times students in 
many institutions took courses in political 
economy rather than in economics. 

I would like to touch briefly on the mode 
of teaching economics at MIT because so 
many of those who are the financial and in- 
dustrial leaders of your State receive their 
education at that institution. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is now celebrating its centennial. An arti- 
cle in the Boston Sunday Herald, rotogravure 
section, in its issue of October 30, 1960, 
stated, and I quote: 

“The social sciences made their first ap- 
pearance as a byproduct of the appoint- 
ment in 1881 of a distinguished economist, 
Francis A. Walker, as president of the in- 
stitute. Despite his administrative duties 
and many outside activities, President 
Walker found time to give a popular lec- 
ture course in political economy and to 
write a textbook that became the most 
widely used one in the country.” 

Although MIT was a new school with 
Many problems, President Walker found time 
to organize the American Economic Asso- 
Ciation and was its president from 1886 to 
1 I have emphasized this quotation 
because you will note that the original course 
which President Walker gave was known as 
one in political economy and not eco- 
nomics. 
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Many of the principles that have been 
espoused by the Democratic Party, which 
has been charged by the people of the United 
States with their economic destiny for the 
next 4 years, were supposedly formulated by 
Thomas Jefferson. There may be those who 
believe that he was opposed to those ideas 
and ideals which you and I hold so dear. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

On the contrary, one of Jefferson’s closest 
friends was E. I. du Pont, who founded the 
industry that has made your State known 
throughout the world. Although he was 
born in France and lived under a series 
of tyrannies, both he and his father, Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, finally came to the United 
States to establish our first military instal- 
lations at the direct invitation of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Prior to his emigration to America, E. I. 
du Pont played an important role in facilitat- 
ing our negotiations with the French for 
the purchase of Louisiana. Prof. Louis M. 
Hacker, of Columbia University, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading historians, in his book ‘The 
Shaping of the American Tradition,” stated 
that: 

“In the spring of 1802, the retrocession 
of Louisiana became generally known in 
America, though it had been the subject of 
anxious reports in the dispatches Secretary 
of State Madison was receiving from Rufus 
King in London and Robert R. Livingston 
at Paris. Jefferson's letter to Livingston 
shows how he regarded the situation. The 
United States could not stand alone in this 
crisis. Beneath his plans for shifts of di- 
plomacy, one may read Jefferson’s fears for 
the safety of democracy in America. 
Through his friend du Pont de Nemours, 
Jefferson attempted to convince the First 
Consul of the danger in which the occupa- 
tion of Louisiana would put France.” 

We can perceive therefore the important 
role that one of your leading earlier citi- 
zens played in expanding our boundaries 
and establishing America as a continental 
power. 

But even before the Du Pont family came 
to Delaware to establish their powder works, 
there was a constant clash in the United 
States with regard to monetary and fiscal 
policy. In fact, during the Revolution itself 
there were those who believed that the Orig- 
inal Colonies could issue all of the paper 
currency they wished without any regard for 
its value abroad or its ultimate redemption. 

George Washington, although he was will- 
ing to sacrifice his entire estate in a com- 
mon cause, would not consent to be ruined 
by accepting worthless currency issued by 
colonies with no fiscal responsibility. He 
said: “Speculation, peculation, and an in- 
satiable thirst for riches seem to have got 
the better of every other consideration, and 
almost of every order of men.” 

Actually, throughout our history there 
have been two theories as to how to become 
@ prosperous and wealthy nation. One of 
them which has been practiced so well here 
in your great State is that of producing 
new goods and services that add to the well- 
being of our people. The other which has 
been repeated at frequent intervals through- 
out our history is to perform a feat of 
“money magic” and issue more currency, 
thereby making ourselves “wealthy” though 
there is no production to match the added 
money. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear that I 
am not challenging the vital role which the 
banking fraternity plays through the wise 
extension of credit. I am only concerned 
with its abuse. I am also concerned with 
excessive taxation which has reached the 
punitive stage and is siphoning off funds 
for projects of dubious value, thus making 
it more difficult for those with enterprise 
to accumulate real capital and provide a 
solid base upon which the banking fraternity 
is able to extend sound and abundant credit. 
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The members of this distinguished group 
who manage Delaware’s leading banks have 
successfully provided their customers with 
adequate credit to meet their needs. This 
has been difficult since you have endeavored 
to restrain those inflationary forces which 
could destroy our way of life and still en- 
able your customers to grow and prosper. 

Money and banking are complex subjects 
to many people. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that throughout our history political 
conflicts have raged over these basic eco- 
nomic issues. These conflicts arose immedi- 
ately after our Government was established. 
Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of 
the Treasury, proposed an act to establish 
the credit of our new Nation. Throughout 
the Revolutionary War, the Continental 
Congress—which mobilized the military and 
economic efforts of the Thirteen Original 
Colonies—had issued an almost unlimited 
quantity of paper money. It became worth- 
less, and its low esteem as a medium of ex- 
change led to the familiar phrase “not worth 
a continental.” 

Among other immediate fiscal reforms, 
Alexander Hamilton also urged the estab- 
lishment of the first Bank of the United 
States. It was chartered in February 1791. 
However, its life was brief, and those who 
believed that easy credit was a basis for 
their salvation made sure that its charter 
was not renewed when it expired in 1811, 

Shortly thereafter, our Nation was in- 
volved in the War of 1812, accompanied by 
new inflationary pressures. Following the 
conclusion of that conflict, a second Bank 
of the United States was established on 
April 10, 1816. It provided a mechanism 
to maintain a uniform currency. The legis- 
lation which made this step possible required 
that all money payments to the Government 
should be either in gold or silver, or in 
bank notes which were redeemable in these 
precious metals. 

Again, those who sought easy prosperity 
through inflation of the currency were not 
idle. They described that bank as, and I 
quote, ‘the monster.” Its existence became 
@ political football. When its charter ex- 
pired in 1836, during the administration 
of Andrew Jackson, it was not renewed. 

For many years thereafter, our country 
was confused by a variety of conflicting 
opinions with respect to monetary and bank- 
ing matters. A momentous battle arose after 
the Civil War when the Federal Govern- 
ment attempted to redeem the “greenbacks” 
which had been issued without any gold 
or silver reserves behind them. 

Your predecessors knew that foreign lend- 
ers would not undertake the task of provid- 
ing funds to develop our growing economy 
until financial stability was restored. _How- 
ever, once again financial sanity did not pre- 
vail for very long and, on February 4, 1868, 
the Congress suspended further retirement 
of the grecnbacks. 

In spite of the lack of the communication 
media we now enjoy, our generation is fortu- 
nate that thoughtful citizens continued to 
press for currency reform, Their efforts 
were rewarded on February 12, 1873, when 
the Congress adopted a Coinage Act, which 
limited the free coinage of silver. Shortly 
thereafter, a depression ensued which the 
advocates of easy money quickly attributed 
to this act as well as the financial interests 
which had supported it. This legislation 
soon became known as, and I quote, “the 
crime of 1873.” 

For the next 6 years debates on monetary 
policy dominated all political discussions. 
They culminated with the passage of the 
Bland-Allison Act, which authorized the pur- 
chase of up to $4 million worth of silver each 
month for coinage into dollars at a fixed 
ratio related to gold of 16 to 1. It 
was vetoed by President Hayes, a Republi- 
ean, but in less than 24 hours, it was en- 
acted into law over his veto as there was a 
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Democratic House of Representatives and a 
Senate that was closely divided. 

Once again, however, there were citizens 
with understanding and persistence who 
supported the efforts of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Sherman. On January 1, 
1879, he undertook the difficult task of re- 
suming specie payment and redeeming the 
greenbacks. Sound monetary and financial 
views prevailed for many years, but any stu- 
dent of American history knows that the 
financial and business leaders during the 
latter part of the last century played a vital 
role in attaining this objective. 

I am sure that everyone here is familiar 
with the oratory which marked the Demo- 
cratic National Convention held in Chicago 
in July of 1896. William Jennings Bryan 
of Nebraska, a “dark horse” for the Presi- 
dency, was nominated after his famous 
“Cross of Gold” speech on behalf of the free 
coinage of silver. In spite of his persuasive- 
ness, our country continued the sound finan- 
cial policies which had been established, and 
thereby developed a strong, free-enterprise 
economy. 

To be sure, our banking system continued 
to face great problems. They culminated in 
the panic of 1907. By that time, however, 
we had become sufficiently mature that our 
political leaders did not lose their heads. 
Instead they established a monetary com- 
mission under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act to 
make a comprehensive study of the changes 
needed in the Nation’s money and banking 
mechanism. In 1913 the work of this com- 
mission bore fruit with the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System under the 
leadership of Carter Glass and President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Recently, the Joint Economic Committee, 
of which I am a member, concluded an ex- 
tended series of hearings and filed its report 
with the Congress. I am distressed that 
the majority members, in their views with 
regard to the expected Federal budget deficit, 
stated that: 

“While we recognize that all of the pro- 
posed programs have been carefully chosen 
and proposed spending of a strategic kind, 
we cannot help noting that in view of the 
serious gap in our economy and the evident 
inability of monetary policies to play a 
counterrecessionary role, the magnitude of 
the expected deficits does not fully accord 
with expectations for vigorous use of coun- 
tercyclical fiscal policies.” 

In other words, we now have some very 
fancy economic theories to justify the same 
kind of loose thinking that was the basis 
for the issue of unlimited money by the 
original Colonies of the greenbacks as well 
as Bryan’s campaign for free silver. 

I feel that the arguments advanced by the 
majority in the Joint Economic Report ne- 
cessitate a return to the use of the term 
“political economy” in lieu of economics. 
There can be little question but that what 
is being proposed in their statements are 
political measures which have slight bear- 
ing on the economics of production of goods 
and services upon which the welfare of our 
people depends. 

All of you are concerned with our present 
problems involving the balance of payments. 
I do not profess to be a prophet, but it is a 
fact that on March 21, 1959, some 2 years 
ago, in an address in Pittsburgh, I stated 
that: “American citizens are not permitted 
to convert paper dollars into gold; however, 
foreigners have this opportunity. In recent 
years we have been providing them with dol- 
lar resources to enable them to draw on our 
gold balances. Unless we maintain competi- 
tive prices in world markets and bring about 
a balance in terms of our international pay- 
ments our economy is headed for serious 
trouble. 

“In 1948 US. gold stocks reached a post- 
war high of $24.6 billion. At the end of last 
year they stood at $20.6 billion, a decline of 
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$4 billion. The reduction in 1958 alone 
totaled $2.3 billion. In fact, the monthly 
figures show a falling gold stock for every 
month since January 1958. While a $20 
billion gold stock provides an adequate base 
for our currency, it must be self-evident that 
a@ decline of about 10 percent a year can 
no longer continue without completely de- 
stroying our own economic system. This, 
perhaps, is the best way for us to fully ap- 
preciate the impact of unsound economic 
policies, since an excess of demands for dol- 
lar payments abroad over purchases from 
us will sooner or later be reflected in our 
monetary reserves.” 

If we are to maintain our government of 
individual liberty, it is necessary that a 
large portion of the efforts of each of us con- 
tinues to be dedicated to our personal satis- 
factions and to the formation of capital. 
This is not a function that can be met 
through Government loans or largess. In 
my supplemental views to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Report, I stated that: 

“The total cost of Government is approxi- 
mately $157.5 billion. If this is compared 
with the national income estimates for 1960 
of $418.4 billion, it appears that Govern- 
ment is absorbing 37.6 percent of the earn- 
ings of the American people. On the other 
hand, this only leaves 62.4 percent of our 
national income for investment in private 
enterprise as well as for all of our personal 
needs. A serious question is raised as to 
whether it is possible to operate a private 
enterprise economy under such conditions.” 

I also said: 

“Although complete and detailed data of 
Federal tax receipts by income classes are 
not available beyond 1957, an examination 
of the basic allocation of tax receipts to- 
wards certain Federal programs is most 
revealing. 

“On the expenditure side are listed the 
items in terms of priority. Interest pay- 
ments must be met if the Government is to 
remain solvent. General Government ex- 
penditures are shown next; major national 
security is our next order of priority; inter- 
national affairs and finance come next; fol- 
lowed by veterans’ services and benefits. 
Then other domestic programs are con- 
sidered in their order of interest to the Con- 
gress, such as ture and agricultural 
resources, labor and welfare, commerce and 
housing, and natural resources. 

“On the receipt side are listed the income 
by source in the following order: First, there 
is income from corporation income taxes, 
then excise taxes; followed by estate, gift, 
customs, and miscellaneous taxes; and then 
the receipts from the personal income taxes, 
which are shown in terms of income tax 
brackets, This [analysis] reveals some 
startling facts. If the first four expendi- 
ture items are taken; namely, interest pay- 
ments, general Government expenses, major 
national security programs, and interna- 
tional affairs and finance expenditures in 
the year 1957—we find that they preempted 
all of the receipts from the corporate income 
tax, all the excise, estate, and gift taxes, 
customs and miscellaneous receipts, as well 
as the receipts from personal individual in- 
come taxes down to the $7,000 to $8,000 
brackets. By adding the next two priorities 
of budget expenditures—veterans’ services 
and benefits and agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources—we then find the Congress 
has authorized the use of the receipts from 
all corporate income taxes, excise, estate, 
and gift taxes, customs, and miscellaneous 
receipts, as well as the payments to the Fed- 
eral Government through personal income 
taxes down to the $5,000 bracket. Expendi- 
tures for labor and welfare, commerce and 
housing, and natural resources were paid for 
by taxes received from those citizens with 
taxable incomes of less than $5,000.” 

I hope that I have not been too partisan in 
my statement before this audience. In fact, 
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although I am a Republican, I regard the 
book entitled “Constitutional Government 
in the United States,” by Woodrow Wilson, 
as one of the finest texts on the functions of 
our Federal Government that has ever been 
written. I have no doubt but that Woodrow 
Wilson and Thomas Jefferson would be the 
first to repudiate some of the ideas that have 
been advanced in their names. 

At the Democratic Convention in Los An- 
geles last July, a platform was written en- 
titled “The Rights of Man,” which was pre- 
sumably taken from Thomas Jefferson’s first 
inaugural address. Once again, it is enlight- 
ening to look at the record. Jefferson’s 
address is quite different from what our 
friends who take such delight in quoting 
from America’s early statesmen tell us. In 
this address, Thomas Jefferson said: 

“A wise and frugal government, which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, 
which shall leave them otherwise free to reg- 
ulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement, and shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This 
is the sum of good government, and this is 
necessary to close the circle of our felicities,” 

I heartily commend the statements of those 
who founded the Democratic Party to the 
officials who today are attempting to direct 
our economic destiny. At no time in our 
history has it been so important for us to 
maintain a position of strength and leader- 
ship, not only for ourselves but for the 
Western World. 

Communism has made no attempt to de- 
lude us as to its ultimate objective. It is 
simple—world conquest. 

In closing, I would like to read one final 
quotation from one of the greatest students 
of our form of government who has ever 
lived, Alexis de Tocqueville. He said: 

“There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from dif- 
ferent points, but seem to tend toward the 
same end. I allude to the Russians and the 
Americans. Both of them have grown up 
unnoticed; and while the attention of man- 
kind was directed elsewhere, they have sud- 
denly placed themselves in the front rank 
among the nations, and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at almost 
the same time. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continue to advance with 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceed- 
ing with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The Amer- 
ican struggles against the obstacles that 
nature opposes to him; the adversaries of 
the Russian are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; the latter, 
civilization with all its arms. The conquests 
of the American are therefore gained by the 
Plowshare; those of the Russian by the 
sword. The Anglo-American relies upon per- 
sonal interest to accomplish his ends and 
gives free scope to the unguided strength 
and commonsense of the people; the Rus- 
sian centers all the authority of society in 
a single arm. The principal instrument of 
the former is freedom; of the latter, servi- 
tude. Their starting point is different and 
their courses are not the same; yet each of 
them seems marked out by the will of 
Heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
globe.” 

It might interest you to know that this 
statement was made more than 100 years ago. 
It is the task of our generation to see that 
Western civilization is preserved in the clash 
that was foreseen so clearly by Alexis de 
Tocqueville. Sound monetary policy and fis- 
eal responsibility are all-important for the 
preservation of the heritage we cherish, and 
would pass on to our sons and daughters. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE PROCUREMENT 
POLICIES AND LACK OF CONTROL 
OVER INVENTORIES BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Comptroller General re- 
cently sent two reports to the Congress 
calling our attention again to the ir- 
responsible procurement policies and 
almost complete lack of control over 
inventories in the Defense Department. 

In his more recent report of May 10, 
he tells us how the Air Force spent 
$465,000 for spare parts it did not need 
while at about the same time the Navy 
had from 25 to 50 percent of first-line 
fighter aircraft grounded in Japan be- 
cause of a lack of parts. In addition, he 
said, through loose procurement prac- 
tices, the Navy was buying more parts 
for planes it did not have, and had “lost” 
about $1.3 million worth of material in 
its supply system. 

In this latter case, it was reported 
that the San Antonio Air Materiel Area 
overstated its requirements for procure- 
ment and repair of certain engine parts 
by more than $2 million. The Comp- 
troller General said: 

As a result about $456,000 worth of spare 


parts were bought unnecessarily by SAAMA 
in fiscal year 1959. 


This is just another example of the 
laxity in procurement and inventory ac- 
counting on the part of the military serv- 
ices. 

While these may be isolated instances, 
they form over the years a clear pattern 
of a lack of good inventory accounting 
procedures by the services, as well as an 
apparent lack of any interest in doing 
anything about it. 

Several weeks ago, the Comptroller 
General described another careless situa- 
tion which resulted in a serious lack of 
spare parts at the Marine Corps air 
facility, Iwakuni, Japan. This was un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The Comptroller General said that 
his review of the loose inventory prac- 
tices at this base in Japan showed that— 

A relatively high percentage of the aircraft 
of the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing were out of 
commission because parts needed to keep 
them in operating condition were not avail- 
able in the Navy supply system in Japan. 


The Comptroller General also said: 


For example, from 25 to 50 percent 
of firstline fighter aircraft were grounded 
for lack of parts. We found this condition 
existing even though the air facility at 
Iwakuni had an inventory of aviation ma- 
terial and spare parts amounting to over $6.2 
million and over $1.2 million worth of ma- 
terial that was not needed was being ordered 
from the United States. 


The Comptroller General stated: 


We found, for example, that essential air- 
craft parts such as valve assemblies had not 
been stocked in Japan for periods ranging 
from 9 to 22 months, while, on the other 
hand, orders had been placed for items such 
a8 transmission assemblies costing over $32 
thousand for support of aircraft no longer 
assigned to the air facility in Japan. 


He went on: 


As a further indication of the deficiencies 
in the supply system, we found that a physi- 
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cal inventory taken by the air facility dis- 
closed. that the value of aviation material on 
hand totaled over $6.2 million as compared 
to the recorded inventory of over $4.9 mil- 
lion. The difference of about $1.3 million be- 
tween the physical inventory and the re- 
corded inventory represents material which, 
in effect, was lost in the supply system. 


Such loose control over inventories by 
the Defense Department result not only 
in an indefensible waste of taxpayers’ 
dollars but also it is a serious threat to 
our military preparedness. 

These two reports, one under date of 
May 10, and the other March 17, are 
but continued examples of such loose 
practices, and the time is long past due 
when we can accept from the Defense 
Department the simple explanation that 
they will try to do better. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
letters summarizing both of these re- 
ports as sent to the Congress under 
dates of March 17, 1961, and May 10, 
1961, and I strongly recommend that 
every Member of Congress read these 
reports in their entirety. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orb, as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RaYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on review of supply management activities 
of the Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, 
Japan, Department of the Navy. 

Our review disclosed that a relatively high 
percentage of the aircraft of the ist Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing were out of commission 
because parts needed to keep them in oper- 
ating condition were not available in the 
Navy supply system in Japan. For example, 
from 25 to 50 percent of firstline fighter 
aircraft were grounded for lack of parts. 
We found this condition existing even 
though the air facility at Iwakuni had an 
inventory of aviation material and spare 
parts amounting to over $6.2 million and 
over $1.2 million worth of material that was 
not needed was being ordered from the 
United States. We found, for example, that 
essential aircraft parts such as valve as- 
semblies had not been stocked in Japan for 
periods ranging from 9 to 22 months; while, 
on the other hand, orders had been placed 
for items such as transmission assemblies 
costing over $32,000 for support of aircraft 
no longer assigned to the air facility in 
Japan. 

As a further indication of the deficiencies 
in the supply system, we found that a phys- 
ical inventory taken by the air facility 
disclosed that the value of aviation material 
on hand totaled over $6.2 million as com- 
pared to the recorded inventory of over $4.9 
million, The difference of about $1.3 mil- 
lion between the physical inventory and the 
recorded inventory represents material 
which, in effect, was “lost” in the supply 
system. 

As a result of our findings, action has been 
taken to cancel the requisitions for $1.2 
million worth of unneeded material. We have 
been informed also that corrective action 
has been initiated on a number of measures 
we proposed to remedy the deficiencies we 
noted in supply control. If properly imple- 
mented, this action should improve the sup- 
ply conditions in Japan. We were further 
advised that appropriate steps were being 
taken which should improve supply support 
to aircraft units in the Far East and in the 
future should keep to a minimum the num- 
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ber of aircraft out of commission for lack 
of parts. 

This report is also being sent today to the 
President of the Senate. Copies are being 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OP 
THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RayYsBurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is our report 
on review of reciprocating engine spare parts 
procurement and repair requirements at the 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area (SAAMA), 
Air Materiel Command, Department of the 
Air Force. 

Our review disclosed that SAAMA’s fiscal 
year 1959 and 1960 requirements for the pro- 
curement and the repair of reciprocating en- 
gine spare parts were overstated by almost 
$2 million. This was due to SAAMA’s fail- 
ure, when computing these requirements, 
either (1) to take into consideration more 
than $1.4 million worth of Government- 
owned spare parts in the hands of engine 
overhaul contractors; or (2) to revise spare 
parts repair schedules in accordance with 
latest program changes. As a result, about 
$456,000 worth of spare parts were bought 
unnecessarily by SAAMA in fiscal year 1959. 
SAAMA officials became aware of the condi- 
tion early in 1959, when they learned that 
the overprocurement was caused by their 
reliance, in computing requirements, on the 
deficient report by a contractor of Air Force 
assets it had on hand. By that time, how- 
ever, it was too late to permit economical 
termination of the 1959 procurement con- 
tract. 

Notwithstanding the Knowledge gained 
from this experience, Officials re- 
lied on incomplete contractors’ reports in 
computing their fiscal year 1960 require- 
ments, As a result of this reliance, together 
with a contractor’s failure to ship reclaimed 
parts promptly to the depot, SAAMA 
Planned to buy more spare parts than it 
needed. When we brought this to the atten- 
tion of SAAMA officials, they were able to 
reduce computed requirements for that year 
by $441,000 before procurement action had 
been initiated. Our disclosures also caused 
SAAMA officials to adjust their spare parts 
repair schedules so as to prevent an unnec- 
essary expenditure of over $1 million for the 
repair of parts in excess of Air Force needs. 

In commenting on our findings, which we 
brought to the attention of agency officials, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Materiel) stated that his office believes that 
the deficiencies disclosed in our examination 
will be remedied for the most part by the 
requirements adjustments made by Air 
Force officials at SAAMA and by procedural 
changes made by these officials to provide 
greater control over requirements computa- 
tions. Although the Air Force has taken 
corrective actions to remedy the deficiencies 
we found at SAAMA, we are recommending 
that the Secretary of the Air Force bring 
this report to the attention of all Air Force 
officials responsible for making requirements 
computations at other AMA’s so that all 
available assets will be considered when 
computing future requirements, thereby 
avoiding overstated requirements and un- 
necessary buying. 

This report is also being sent to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. Copies are being sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Sincerely yours, 


JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
World War II and the years since its ter- 
mination have been tragic for some 17 
million Rumanians in their historic 
homeland. They were among the first to 
be involved in the world conflagration, 
and they were also among the first to be 
caught in the claws of the Soviet Union’s 
aggressive totalitarianism. In this re- 
spect, their history during the last two 
decades has not been a happy one. 

Most of Rumania’s modern history has 
been tragic, but it has also had its heroic 
intervals. Centuries ago the country 
was overrun and subjected to the rule 
of the Ottoman Turks. 

But Rumanians refused to be recon- 
ciled to the oppressive yoke of the alien 
regime and fought back with all the 
means at their disposal. And they al- 
ways looked forward to the day when 
they could cast off that yoke. 

More than 100 years ago the Crimean 
War offered them this chance. At the 
end of that war—in 1856—tthey first at- 
tained autonomous status. Then in 1877 
they seized upon another chance, and 
proclaimed their independence on May 
10 of that year. 

This year they celebrated the 84th an- 
niversary of that independence day, 
which they rightly regard as their true 
national holiday. 





CURTAILMENT OF NONESSENTIAL 
DOMESTIC PROGRAMS IN FAVOR 
OF NEEDED NATIONAL DEFENSE- 
TYPE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, I pointed out my concern 
over the fact that, as a result of pro- 
posals by the administration, we were 
facing a budget deficit of at least $2 
billion for fiscal years 1961 and 1962— 
without any regard for increases in our 
national defense effort. It seems to me 
to be very shortsighted to take further 
action to aggravate our national budget 
situation before acting on all appropria- 
tions for national defense and space ac- 
tivities. In the May 10 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal there is an excellent edi- 
torial pointing out the need to curtail 
our national spending policies with re- 
spect to nonessential domestic programs 
in favor of needed national defense-type 
expenditures, and that such restraint on 
the part of both the administration and 
the Congress will be required if the 
American people are to be persuaded 
that sacrifices on their part are neces- 
sary. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tue Neep To CHOOSE 

No one, we suppose, is under any linger- 
ing illusion about the costs of exploration 
and national defense in the years ahead; 
those costs promise to skyrocket. 

President Kennedy has just spoken of a 
bigger space effort. Annual outlays for 
civilian space work alone will probably more 
than triple, to $3 billion, within a very few 
years, this newspaper has reported. Mili- 
tary spending, already consuming more than 
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half the national budget, will also continue 
to rise; for one reason, the engines of war 
grow more costly as they grow more complex. 

Whether all the prospective increases in 
defense and space spending are absolutely 
necessary is something few of us are in a 
position to judge, though all would agree 
that whatever is necessary must be spent. 
But the prospect does raise what former 
Vice President Nixon calls a fundamental 
issue, an issue all but overlooked by most 
commentators and most people in Washing- 
ton. 

The issue, as Mr. Nixon puts it, is “how 
our national effort is being mobilized to 
meet the threat to our existence. For ex- 
ample, the new administration has made 
proposals which would impose upon the Na- 
tion, over a 2-year period, an additional $10 
billion in new obligational authority, with 
the result that we shall have a new deficit of 
at least $5 billion even if revenues are esti- 
mated on the optimistic side. 

“Of this new total of $15 billion in spend- 
ing and obligations, less than one-third is 
to be spent for defense and national security 
over and above the Eisenhower estimates. 
Fully $11 billion is budgeted for spending 
and obligational authority in nonmilitary 
areas such as health, welfare, education, 
housing and public works.” 

Opinions naturally differ about the merits 
of these new domestic spending proposals; 
our own opinion is that most of those pre- 
sented or enacted so far are remarkably ill 
conceived even in terms of their ostensible 
aims. There is no doubt at all, however, 
that they are extremely expensive and that 
they will grow still more expensive in the 
later years when defense and space costs will 
also be much higher. 

And when the Government is already 
heading into deeper deficits, it takes no great 
economic foresight to see the inflation that 
is being built up for the future. Among its 
many other evils, such inflation would of 
course boost still more the costs of all the 
things, including defense and space work, 
which the Government is trying to do. 

Even if the various new or enlarged domes- 
tic programs were desirable in themselves, 
the necessity for choice is inescapable. 
President Kennedy and most Americans be- 
lieve international communism’s threat is 
grave and getting worse; then the priority 
belongs on meeting the threat. The Nation 
cannot undertake all these things as well 
and still maintain a strong economy which 
is the foundation of military strength. 

The President recently referred to what 
he regards as a kind of collective American 
unwillingness to do the things that must 
be done in the face of the Communist 
threat. We do not believe such unwilling- 
ness exists; on the contrary, we think the 
people are perfectly prepared for greater sac- 
rifices if needed to preserve their freedom 
and their Nation. 

What many people are perhaps unwilling 
to countenance, in a time of international 
peril and domestic inflationary danger, is 
business as usual in Washington—this 
splurge of new billions for political hand- 
outs. That is not a particularly noble cause 
for which to pay still higher taxes or suffer 
more inflation or both. 

The United States has never been, and we 
think is not now, a nation of children in- 
capable of understanding the need for 
choice. The choice today is as simple as it 
is fundamental. In Mr. Nixon’s words, “be- 
fore we embark on any new spending pro- 
grams at home, we should put first things 
first * * * so that we can meet the increased 
threat of Communist aggression.” 

If the Kennedy administration and the 
compatible Congress would restrain their ex- 
travagance for the nonessentials, they would 
be able to see clearly America’s willingness 
to sacrifice for the essentials. 





May 16 


STEVENSON’S 100 DAYS AT THE U.N. 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently an article entitled “Stevenson’s 
First 100 Days at U.N.: Diplomacy En- 
dures Despite Strife,” by Mr. William 
R. Frye, United Nations correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor was 
published in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune issue of April 30, 1961. 

The article by Mr. Frye gives a fine 
accounting of the statesmanship of Mr. 
Stevenson at the United Nations. It 
tells us the great work that Mr. Steven- 
son has undertaken to cooperate with 
the new countries that are now repre- 
sented at the United Nations. I quote 
one or two paragraphs. Speaking of 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Frye said: 


He survived—and survived well. Looking 
back on the past 100 days, three major 
threads can be detected: 

Stevenson sought to identify the United 
States with anticolonial Africa and Asia, 
at the same time minimizing, where he 
could, the damage to traditional American 
alliances with Europe and Latin America. 

He sought to establish a line of commu- 
nication, if not yet of meaningful negotia- 
tion, with the Soviet delegation. 

He opened up for reconsideration tradi- 
tional United States policies, tactics and 
viewpoints, giving other delegates a welcome 
impression of flexibility and openmind- 
edness. 


The article concludes with this eval- 
uation, to which I fully subscribe: 

The consensus here is that the United 
States is represented in the U.N. by a 
man of exceptional stature. 

Adlai Stevenson is a tower of strength 
for American diplomacy at the United 
Nations. He works in close cooperation 
and harmony with our friends, asso- 
ciates, and allies at the U.N. He does 
credit not only to himself but to the 
President of the United States and to 
our Nation by his exemplary service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles to which I have referred, which 
was published in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune, issue of April 30, 1961, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEVENSON’s First 100 Days aT U.N.: Di- 
PLOMACY ENDURES DESPITE STRIFE 
(By William R. Frye) 

UNITED Nations, N.Y.—The first 100 days 
of Adlai E. Stevenson at the United Nations 
have been tumultuous, frustrating, and in- 
conclusive in all respects but one. That 
one: Stevenson is a master of the diplo- 
matic trade. 

The new U.S. delegate to the U.N. scarcely 
had time to dust off his desk last January 
before a major Congo crisis biew up in his 
face as a result of the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba. Much of the next 3 months 
found him in the midst of one challenge 
after another. 

He survived—and survived well. Looking 
back on the past 100 days, three major 
threads can be detected: 

Stevenson sought to identify the United 
States with anticolonial Africa and Asia, at 
the same time minimizing, where he could, 
the damage to traditional American alli- 
ances with Europe and Latin America. 

He sought to establish a line of communi- 
cation, if not yet of meaningful negotia- 
tion, with the Sovie® delegation. 
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He opened up for reconsideration tradi- 
tional U.S. policies, tactics, and viewpoints, 
giving other delegates a welcome impression 
of flexibility and openmindedness. Also he 
introduced a new dimension of subtlety and 
literary style into American public utter- 
ances here. 

Stevenson had the advantage of an ex- 
traordinary reputation preceding him. In a 
sense, this reputation was also a handicap, 
in that his every utterance was expected to 
be in iambic pentameter, and no man could 
live up to such a standard. But in general, 
it was an asset to have UN. delegates view- 
ing him through rose-tinted spectacles. 

Soon after he arrived, the usually blase 
Secretariat News, house organ of Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s international civil service, passed 
along to its readers a highly complimentary 
bit of Stevensoniana. The new USS, dele- 
gate, it said, had been asked how he man- 
aged to avoid the deleterious effects of so 
much popular adulation. 

“Oh,” he was quoted as replying, “it’s all 
right so long as you don’t inhale.” The at- 
titude behind publication of this story was 
as significant as the story itself. 

Stevenson began his tenure with impor- 
tant personal and policy approaches to the 
Africans. He paid them elaborate courtesies, 
sought them out socially, asked their advice. 
More important, he followed that advice, at 
least in certain respects. 

The U.S. Congo policy underwent subtle 
but significant changes in directions desired 
by the moderate Africans. A U.S. aid plan 
for Africa, first presented by the Eisenhower 
administration, was followed up. 

Stevenson sided with the Africans and 
Asians against Portugal on freedom for An- 
gola. He denounced South African racial 
segregation. 

Meanwhile the United States and India 
began cooperating more closely, to mutual 
advantage. 

It was not all gravy, however. Latin 
Americans, envious of the attention given 
to Africa and fearful that help to that con- 
tinent would cut into their aid, began to 
sulk. 

They staged a revolt against paying their 
share of the Congo peace operation, and had 
to be bought off with 80 percent rebates, 
largely financed by the United States. 

Whether out of deference to Latin fears 
or for other reasons, Stevenson pulled back 
slightly on the Africa aid plan—and a dis- 
appointed Africa began to complain. Jaja 
Wachuku of Nigeria delivered two bitter 
anti-American tirades, rubbing much of 
the gloss off the earlier honeymoon. 

Meanwhile, Stevenson took a new look at 
issues involving the Russians. He tried to 
reach a broad understanding with them 
early in March for a moratorium on the cold 
war in the U.N. 

The negotiations were not entirely suc- 
cessful but he and Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko did eliminate certain embarrass- 
ments for the United States and produced 
circumstances which led to a dropping of 
Hungary and Tibet, at least until September. 

Critics called this softness to the Com- 
munists. Others felt it was flexibility in 
conditions where the United States had 
much to gain from a temporary cease-fire on 
some propaganda fronts. 

The Cuban crisis presented Stevenson with 
his most serious problem. He had a moun- 
tainous task, defending the U.S. position in 
an action of which virtually everyone else 
in the U.N. disapproved—some including 
Latin Americans. 

Nevertheless, by eloquence and patient 
lobbying, he succeeded in shunting the Gen- 
eral Assembly into an empty exhortation for 
peace. Stronger criticism was _ shelved, 
though not until after the United States 
had taken a bad tongue lashing and a 44 to 7 
rebuke in committee for giving bases to the 
anti-Castro rebels, 
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This, plus an Arab explosion against 
American support of Israel, represented 
Stevenson's principal setbacks. He scored on 
the Congo, on relations with India, and— 
despite Wachuku—on friendship with the 
new Africans. 

The consensus here is that the United 
States is represented in the U.N. by a man 
of exceptional stature. 





THE ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM 
IS A LIBERAL AND PROGRESSIVE 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe that one of the most penetrat- 
ing and thought-provoking articles I 
have ever read was printed in the Wash- 
ington Post on May 9, under the byline 
of Mr. Walter Lippmann. Mr. Lipp- 
mann is one of our great economists and 
a noted political scientist. The article 
is entitled ‘To Ourselves Be True.” 

I suggest that this is a credo for 
American diplomacy. What Mr. Lipp- 
mann tells us is that “we cannot com- 
pete with communism in Asia, Africa, 
or Latin America if we go on doing what 
we have done so often and so widely— 
which is to place the weak countries in 
a dilemma where they must stand still 
with us and our client rulers, or start 
moving with the Communists. This di- 
lemma cannot be dissolved unless it is 
our central and persistent and unswerv- 
ing policy to offer these unhappy coun- 
tries a third option, which is economic 
development and social improvement 
without the totalitarian discipline of 
communism. For the only real alterna- 
tive to communism is a liberal and pro- 
gressive society.” 

I believe what Mr. Lippmann is saying 
to us is that we all too often seem to be 
fighting the wrong war. We are fight- 
ing communism in areas where commu- 
nism does not even exist, when, in fact, 
the real war of today is the war against 
poverty, illiteracy, and misery. It is 
that war which, if we put our minds to 
it, we can win and we ought to win. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To OURSELVES BE TRUE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


We have been forced to ask ourselves re- 
cently how a free and open society can com- 
pete with a totalitarian state. This is a 
crucial question. Can our Western society 
survive and flourish if it remains true to its 
own faith and principles? Or must it aban- 
don them in order to fight fire with fire? 

There are those who believe that in Cuba 
the attempt to fight fire with fire would have 
succeeded if only the President had been 
more ruthless and had had no scruples about 
using American forces. I think they are 
wrong. I think that success for the Cuban 
adventure was impossible. In a free society 
like ours a policy is bound to fail which 
deliberately violates our pledges and our 
principles, our treaties and our laws. It is 
not possible for a free and open society to 
organize successfully a spectacular con- 
spiracy. 

The United States, like every other gov- 
ernment, must employ secret agents. But 
the United States cannot successfully con- 
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duct large secret conspiracies. It is impos- 
sible to keep them secret. It is impossible 
for everybody concerned, with the 
President himself, to be sufficiently ruthless 
and unscrupulous. The American conscience 
is a reality. It will make hesitant and in- 
effectual, even if it does not prevent, an un- 
American policy. The ultimate reason why 
the Cuban affair was incompetent is that it 
was out of character, like a cow that tried 
to fly or a fish that tried to walk. 

It follows that, in the great struggle with 
communism, we must find our strength 
by developing and applying our own prin- 
ciples, not in abandoning them. Before 
anyone tells me that this is sissy, I should 
like to say why I believe it, especially after 
listening carefully and at some length to 
Mr. Khrushchev. I am very certain that we 
shall have the answer to Mr. Khrushchev if, 
but only if, we stop being fascinated by the 
cloak and dagger business and, being true to 
ourselves, take our own principles seriously. 

Mr. K. is a true believer that communism 
is destined to supplant capitalism as cap- 
italism supplanted fuedalism. For him this 
is an absolute dogma, and he will tell you 
that while he intends to do what he can to 
assist the inevitable, knowing that we will 
do what we can to oppose the inevitable, 
what he does and what we do will not be de- 
cisive. Destiny will be realized no matter 
what men do. 

The dogma of inevitability not only gives 
him the self-assurance of a man who has no 
doubts but is a most powerful ingredient of 
the Communist propaganda. What do we 
say to him, we who believe in a certain 
freedom of the hwnan will and in the ca- 
pacity of men to affect the course of history 
by their discoveries, their wisdom, and their 
courage? 

We can say that in Mr. K.’s dogma there 
is an unexamined premise. It is that the 
capitalist society is static, that it is and al- 
ways will be what it was when Marx de- 
scribed it a hundred years ago that—to use 
Mr. K.’s own lingo—there is no difference 
between Governor Rockefeller and his 
grandfather because a capitalist society can- 
not change, in its dealings with the under- 
developed countries it can only dominate 
and exploit. It cannot emancipate and 
help. If it could emancipate and help, the 
inevitability of communism would evapo- 
rate 


I venture to argue from this analysis that 
the reason we are on the defensive in s0 
many places is that for some 10 years we 
have been doing exactly what Mr. K. expects 
us to do. We have used money and arms in 
@ long losing attempt to stabilize native 
governments which, in the name of anti- 
communism, are opposed to all important 
social change. This has been exactly what 
Mr. K.’s dogma calls for—that communism 
should be the only alternative to the status 
quo with its immemorial poverty and privi- 
lege. 
We cannot compete with communism in 
Asia, Africa or Latin America if we go on 
doing what we have done so often and so 
widely—which is to place the weak countries 
in a dilemma where they must stand still 
with us and our client rulers, or start mov- 
ing with the Communists. This dilemma 
cannot be dissolved unless it is our central 
and t and unswerving policy to of- 
fer these unhappy countries a third option, 
which is economic development and social 
improvement without the totalitarian disci- 
pline of communism. 

For the only real alternative to commu- 
nism is a liberal and progressive society. 





PROFESSIONAL SPORTS BILL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, S. 1856, 
introduced May 11, 1961, is a forward 
step in preserving the competitive vigor 
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of this country’s professional sports. 
Some 37 bills relating to this subject 
have been proposed in the past 10 years, 
but this is the first bill that leaves in- 
tact the system of player selection, con- 
trol, and team organization that has 
made professional baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey the successes they 
are today. 

S. 1856 recognizes that our antitrust 
laws apply to these professional sports 
but exempts from those laws the con- 
tracts and practices developed over the 
years best suited to them. The exemp- 
tions are: 

First. The right of professional teams 
to operate within a specific geographic 
area. 

Second. Agreements entered into be- 
tween the teams providing for equaliza- 
tion of competitive playing strength. 

Third. Rules adopted by the teams 
pertaining to the employment of players 
and the terms of their employment. 

Fourth. Agreements entered into be- 
tween the teams to assist in the preserva- 
tion of public confidence in the honesty 
in sports contests. 

In addition to the forestated exemp- 
tions the bill permits the clubs in such 
professional sports to enter into agree- 
ments relating to television rights of 
their contests but makes unlawful the 
telecasting of a contest within 75 miles 
of a home club of a different league when 
the home club is playing a regular sched- 
uled home game unless consent in writ- 
ing is given by such club. 

The bill contains similar provision ap- 
plicable to the telecasting of football 
games, requiring permission from a col- 
lege team playing within a 75-mile ra- 
dius of a professional contest. However, 
this provision would be applicable only 
if such telecasting is injurious to or 
may tend to destroy the team or sport at 
said college. 

Some bills previously introduced pro- 
vided for a limitation on the number of 
players a major league baseball team 
could own and an unrestricted draft of 
all players a team owned in excess of a 
certain specified number. Ford Frick, 
commissioner of baseball, testified at a 
hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation that 
these provisions would so seriously cut 
down player personnel that only a frac- 
tion of the 22 minor leagues could be 
served with sufficient playing talent. 
With these severe restrictions they would 
not get the best talent because there 
would not be afforded an opportunity 
for many young men interested in this 
field of endeavor to develop their talents. 
Shortening the base paths or handing 
out baskets to outfielders is not desir- 
able. America wants the best talent 
available and this bill would create the 
proper climate to insure that the very 
best is what we get. 

S. 1856 keeps the Government out of 
sports. Some other proposals have ad- 
vocated Washington regulation of the 
operating procedures employed by pro- 
fessional sports. It is conceivable this 
could lead to regulations in baseball 
such as allowing six strikes before an 
out for the team that is behind; time 
and a half for play over nine innings 
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and double time on Sundays; or appeal 
of an umpire’s decision to the Federal 
courts. 

If S. 1856 is enacted, the status of pro- 
fessional sports will be stabilized. The 
traditional, well-seasoned methods of 
management and operation will be pre- 
served in this important area. Then 
we will be truly able to say: The future 
is bright for the Mudville nines of to- 
day and tomorrow—as well as the top 
nines of the majors whose recruits come 
from America’s Mudvilles. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I noted 
with some dismay that I was not in the 
Chamber on Thursday when my col- 
league and good friend from Michigan 
introduced S. 1856, relating to profes- 
sional team sports and the antitrust 
laws. If I had been, I would have 
promptly announced my desire to co- 
sponsor the measure. 

During the discussion about the bill, 
the Senator from Minnesota expressed 
the hope that, by joining the Senators 
from New York and Michigan in spon- 
soring it, the Detroit Tigers and the New 
York Yankees might lend some assist- 
ance in vaulting his State’s newly ac- 
quired Minnesota Twins into the league 
leadership from its third-place spot. The 
Senator from New York advised that no 
such assistance would be forthcoming. 
The Senator from Michigan then pointed 
out that the fourth cosponsor of the bill, 
the distinguished minority leader, must 
have had other reasons for cosponsoring, 
since the two Chicago teams are limping 
along at the bottom of the pile. 

In these discussions my colleagues neg- 
lected, to my regret, to take into con- 
sideration the part that my home team, 
the Baltimore Orioles, would play in any 
such realinement policy. As a matter 
of fact, the flock itself reacted to this 
ruffling of its feathers by knocking the 
Twins out of third place on Thursday 
afternoon shortly after the discussion on 
the Senate floor and claimed that perch 
for itself. Unfortunately, however, they 
experienced some misfortune Sunday 
and temporarily slipped off. But I want 
my colleagues from New York and Mich- 
igan and Minnesota and Illinois and 
elsewhere to know that the Birds will re- 
gain, and then never relinquish, that 
perch until they decide to fly to a plusher 
nesting place in a. more rarefied atmos- 
phere. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the next 
American League champions, the Balti- 
more Orioles, I would like to have my 
name added as cosponsor of S. 1856. 





OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL RADIO 
MONTH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation, May is observed as National 
Radio Month. 

Over the years, radio has made its 
indelible mark on American progress and 
history. 

By creative programing, these “voices 
of the airways” provide news, analysis 
of significant events, public service 
announcements, emergency messages, 
drama, and other forms of enlighten- 
ment and entertainment. 
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Today, there are more tha 4,300 radio 
stations serving the American people. 
Ninety-seven percent of the homes are 
radio equipped; and 40 million automo- 
biles have radios installed. In addition, 
there are an estimated 8 million porta- 
bles meeting the needs of the mobile 
people. Overall, there are 158 million 
radios in use in the United States. 

For accomplishments in the past we 
salute the station managers, directors, 
editors, broadcasters, writers, and others 
in radioland for a job well done. 

For the future, however, the industry 
faces a more far-reaching challenge. 

Domestically this includes a responsi- 
bility for creating ever-better ways to 
serve the informational, intellectual, cul. 
tural, and spiritual needs of the people, 

As a voice of our foreign policy, also, 
radio will constitute one of our major 
weapons in the battle for men’s minds 
against the global Communist propa- 
ganda machine. As well, it will serve 
importantly to tell the story of the 
United States, its ideas and ideals of 
freedom to the world. 

This then is the challenge: First, to 
live up to the highest standards of pro- 
graming of the past; and second, to 
create the new ideas and techniques 
needed to meet the ever greater needs 
of the future. 





TRIBUTE TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, few, if 
any, Government officials in the history 
of our country have been able to match 
the outstanding public service record of 
the Chief of our Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

May 10 was the 37th anniversary of 
Mr. Hoover’s appointment as head of 
our most respected law enforcement 
agency. 

Mr. Hoover has now started on his 
38th year in this position with the same 
vigor, industry, and enthusiasm that 
marked the first year of his administra- 
tion. 

The exploits and high standards of the 
FBI under Mr. Hoover’s direction are 
legendary. 

We all remember, I believe, the succes- 
sion of top-name hoodlums—the Dillin- 
gers and the Machinegun Kellys— 
brought to account by the FBI in the 
twenties and the thirties. 

Equally important, the FBI always 
has helped to alert us to the dangers of 
communism, while at the same time rid- 
ing herd on subversive elements in the 
United States. 

I could fill scores of pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp by inserting articles, 
news stories, and editorials lauding Mr. 
Hoover on his 37th anniversary as FBI 
Director. 

However, I believe it will suffice to cite 
just two of the most outstanding pieces— 
an editorial from the Washington Daily 
News, a Scripps-Howard paper, of May 
10, and an article by syndicated colum- 
nist, Lyle C. Wilson, also from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of May 10. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert these items in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FBI's 38TH YEAR 


Two days after his election last November, 
President Kennedy announced his decision 
to keep J. Edgar Hoover as Director of the 
FBI. 

This didn’t surprise anybody, but it tells 
a good deal about the standing of the FBI 
under Mr. Hoover’s management. 

The head G-man this week begins his 
88th year on the job. The late Harlan F. 
Stone, who had just been appointed Attor- 
ney General, told Mr. Hoover on May 10, 
1924, to take over the FBI and make some- 
thing of it. 

President Kennedy is the sixth President 
to retain Mr. Hoover. Mr. Kennedy's 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, is the 13th head of the Justice Depart- 
ment in the FBI Chief’s career. 

To all good effects, the anniversary of Mr. 
Hoover’s original appointment is the anni- 
versary of the FBI. When he took charge, 
the Bureau was in deserved disrepute-—it 
was rife with politics and incompetence. 
Now it operates in such a manner that no 
incoming President or Attorney General, 
whatever his politics, has any doubt about 
what he is going to do about it—he’s going 
to keep Mr. Hoover in charge. 

This Bureau and its Chief has survived 
37 years “in a city of politics where the 
casualty rate runs high among bureau 
heads,’”’ as Don Whitehead observed in his 
best-selling book, “The FBI Story.” It has 
survived because it has been operated with 
the strictest discipline, a severe sense of im- 
partiality and an absence of politics. 

And it has survived because it has earned 
an exceptional degree of public confidence— 
a public confidence which keeps the FBI 
strong and discourages those who would 
meddle with it. 


A Toast TO J. EpGAR Hoover 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


Now is the time for all good men to drink 
an anniversary toast in wine or water to J. 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI. 

Today is the 37th anniversary of his ap- 
pointment as FBI Director. That choice was 
made by the late Harlan Fiske Stone, At- 
torney General in the Coolidge Cabinet be- 
fore he was boosted to the U.S, Supreme 
Court. 

The Justice Department and its investi- 
gative arm had been in ill repute before 
Justice Stone and Mr. Hoover began in 1924 
to figure in the headlines. 

William J. Burns was head G-man during 
the Harding administration and Harry M. 
Daugherty was Mr. Harding’s Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Daugherty was head of the so- 
called Ohio gang, a principal figure in the 
scandals which degraded the Harding ad- 
ministration. President Coolidge forced Mr. 
Daugherty out of the Cabinet in 1924, named 
Justice Stone to succeed him. 

One of Justice Stone’s first acts was to 
name 29-year-old J. Edgar Hoover Director 
of the newly created FBI. Messrs, Stone and 
Hoover began accomplishing the almost im- 
possible. Their task was to restore public 
confidence in the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Daugherty left the Department under 
charges of corruption growing out of an in- 
vestigation which, according to the Encyclo- 
pedia of American History, “revealed that the 
Attorney General, acting in concert with 
members of the Ohio gang, had received 
payments from violators of the prohibition 
laws [and] also disclosed that Mr. Daugherty 
had failed to prosecute for graft in the 
Veterans Bureau.” He was acquitted in 1927 
on @ conspiracy charge. 

Mr. Hoover established high standards for 
the FBI. He compelled his men and his or- 
ganization to conform precisely to those 
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standards. Soon, Mr. Hoover became and 
has remained a legend in his own time. It 
became standard operating procedure for 
the Congress and Presidents of the United 
States to turn to Mr. Hoover and his men 
when the Nation was troubled with a law 
enforcement problem of great magnitude 
and the citizens were uneasy in their beds 
at night. 

That is the way it was when Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr., was kidnaped and murdered. 
Congress enacted the Lindbergh kidnap law 
and stipulated that Mr. Hoover and the 
FBI should enforce it. Not a moment too 
soon, either. When prohibition finally came 
to an end, the hoodlums who had been en- 
riched by bootleg booze turned to kidnaping 
as a new bonanza. Others began knocking 
over national banks. They, also, were in 
FBI jurisdiction. One by one, the Dillingers 
and the Machinegun Kellys were disposed 
of. 

Meantime, the Communists were crawling 
out of the internal woodwork in the United 
States. Mr. Hoover and the FBI drew the 
assignment to ride herd on them. Then 
began the ceaseless effort of the American 
Commies, their friends and their dupes to 
get Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover and the FBI comprise the most 
effective roadblock in this country to the ob- 
jective of all Communists here and abroad 
which is to bury the American way of life. 

Harry S. Truman probably was under the 
greatest pressure of any President to fire 
Mr. Hoover and to cripple the FBI. HST 
wouldn’t have dared even if he had wanted 
to do that. To Edgar Hoover: Skoal, 





COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
progress that our country is making to- 
ward space exploration, the harnessing 
of atomic energy for peacetime pursuits, 
and other miracle developments has been 
possible only because of the contribu- 
tions and. support of American industry. 

The American business community 
has furnished our Government with 
highly skilled specialists in management, 
research and development, science and 
technology, and other fields where we 
require top personnel in order to win the 
cold war fight against world communism. 

Now, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has set another fine example 
by offering to spend between $15 and 
$25 million to launch a commercial com- 
munications satellite. 

This offer has been pending before the 
National Aeronautical and Space Ad- 
ministration since last December 14 
when, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch of May 10, A.T. & T. asked the 
agency to assign it a rocket booster to 
launch an experimental communications 
satellite. 

A.T. & T. has said it would welcome 
participation by other companies but 
that even if it proceeded alone it would 
make all experimental information 
available to others. 

The Associated Press dispatch, as car- 
ried in the Baltimore Sun of May 11, re- 
ports that the General Electric Corp. 
and the General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corp. are among other American 
companies that have advanced proposals 
for a communications satellite system. 

I urge, and I hope my colleagues in the 
Senate will join with me in urging, that 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration give careful study and con- 
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sideration to these proposals, and to the 
magnanimous offer of A.T. & T. 

For us to achieve the accelerated prog- 
ress necessary to deter the Communists 
from worldwide aggression will require 
the closest cooperation between Govern- 
ment and private industry. 

With this thought in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD at this 
point in my remarks the Baltimore Sun 
story of May 11, referred to earlier. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Funps OFFERED FOR SPACE SHOT 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. told Congressmen to- 
day it is willing to spend $15 million to $25 
million to launch a commercial communica- 
tions satellite. 

The A.T. & T. plan, described before the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee, 
is one of several that private companies 
are circulating before Government agencies. 

All plans would lead to a system of com- 
municating anywhere on earth through sat- 
ellites. Telephone calls, telegraph messages, 
and television could be beamed to a satellite 
and then relayed to a remote area. 

James E. Dingman, vice president and 
chief engineer of A.T. & T., testified that 
his company had asked the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration last De- 
cember 14 to assign it a rocket booster to 
launch an experimental communications 
satellite. 

READY TO PAY ALL COSTS 


Dingman, said A.T. & T. was ready to pay 
the cost of the launching booster, the launch 
pad, and the satellite. He estimated the 
total cost at $15 million, but added that 
A.T. & T. would be willing to spend as much 
as $25 million on the project. 

Dingman said A.T. & T. would welcome 
participation by other communications com- 
panies. Even if it proceeded alone, he said, 
the company would make all experimental 
information available to others. 

Eventually, he continued A.T. & T. en- 
visions a worldwide system with agreements 
similar to those nations have on interna- 
tional cable communications. 

General Electric Corp. and the General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp. are among 
other American companies that have made 
proposals for a communication satellite 
system. 





MAJ. GEN. EDWIN A. WALKER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Senate an editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 11 issue of the Man- 
chester Union Leader and a news story 
from the April 23 issue of the Arkansas 
Democrat. 

Both articles are concerned with the 
circumstances surrounding Maj. Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker being relieved of his 
command of the 24th Infantry Division. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Recorp at this 
point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Democrat, Apr. 23, 1961] 
SERVICEMAN’S WIFE RaPS WALKER ATTACK AS 
“FALSE, MALICIOUS” 

The wife of a serviceman serving under 
Maj. Gen, Edwin A. Walker in Europe 


charged in a letter to the Democrat yester- 
day that the controversial Overseas Weekly 
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publication was presenting a “false and ma- 
licious picture of General Walker and the 
patriotic pro-blue and citizenship in services 


programs. 

The letter, signed by Ann Flynn, care of 
M. Sgt. R. T. Flynn of the Headquarters 
Company, 24th Division, also said: 

“Many of us here are deeply concerned 
lesj General Walker become the latest victim 
of an organized smear and that any patri- 
otic educational programs within our armed 
services will be abandoned for fear of cen- 
sure from obscure, if powerful, forces.” 

General Walker, former commander of the 
Arkansas Military District, was relieved of 
his command in Germany pending an inves- 
tigation of charges in the April 16, issue of 
Overseas Weekly, a private publication, that 
he subjected men under him to a “barrage 
of propaganda” based on John Birch Society 
publications and that in January 1960 he 
had termed former President Truman, for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—among others—as 
“definitely pink.” 

In an accompanying document, Ann Flynn 
linked the publication’s charges to a post 
ban against a reporter for the publication 
and implied that the John Birch Society— 
currently under charges from certain quar- 
ters in this country—gave the publication 
an excuse for what she termed “smear 
charges.” 

Mrs. Flynn wrote: 

“In recent months one reporter from the 
Overseas Weekly had been banned from all 
military kasernes in the 24th Division for 
attempts to purchase inside information or 
smear material from military personnel. 
Since this reporter was banned and his suc- 
cessor permitted on military kasernes only 
under military escort, the Overseas Weekly 
has waged a vendetta against General Walker 
and his division.” 

She added: 

“The Overseas Weekly, a sensational type 
of magazine which features the crimes, scan- 
dals, and gripes of American servicemen in 

* * * is irreverently tagged the 
“Oversexed Weekly’ by GI readers here.” 

Mrs. Flynn sent with her letter and her 
estimate of the current situation and its 
background, copies of the Taro Leaf, “au- 
thorized Army newspaper published by and 
for the men of the 24th Infantry Division” 
in Augsburg, Germany. The materials were 
mailed through the Army Air Force Postal 
Service and bore eight airmail stamps. 

“As a dependent,” Mrs. Flynn wrote, “I 
have the right to correct the false and mali- 
cious picture of General Walker and the pa- 
triotic pro-blue and citizenship in service 
programs without fear of official censure. 

“It might interest your readers to know 
that the men of the 24th Division are not so 
‘confused’ by General Walker’s programs as 
has been alleged. As a matter of fact, the 
24th Division has the highest reenlistment 
rate in Europe, the lowest number of inci- 
dents, the championship marksmanship and 
boxing teams, and the Taro Leaf won the 
latest Army award for editorship of its paper. 

“Enclosed, you will find some general 
background material on General Walker 
written by me which you may feel free to 
use as you see fit.” 

General Walker became commander of 
the 24th Division in November 1959. On 
April 25, 1960, according to Mrs. Flynn, a 
30-man team of officers and enlisted men 
introduced Citizenship in Service, a 6-hour 
series of lectures supported by skits, charts, 
and tape recordings. Intent of the program, 
she wrote, is “to inculcate moral and legal 
responsibility, to teach fundamental princi- 
ples of citizenship and patriotism, and to 
motivate members of this command so as to 
reduce sociological stress in service and gen- 
erate a desire for the awards of self-discipline 
and public service.” 
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At the same time, she added, the general 
began a troop physical training program for 
conditioning the men to maximum combat 
readiness. 

“Despite gripes about the PT program, it 
is probable that the 24th today could stand 
up to physical stress far better than troops 
who can’t adjust to climate and weather 
conditions,” wrote Mrs. Flynn. “Much un- 
necessary loss of life in the Korean war was 
due to this one factor. Last year the 24th 
Division chalked up the lowest incident rate 
for respiratory ailments during rugged train- 
ing exercises among competing units.” 

“Walker introduced parallel informative 
programs for dependents of the servicemen 
and ‘these interested dependents’ asked the 
USAREDUR libraries to provide special read- 
ing shelves on communism for both military 
and civilians. 

“Library books, publications of the US. 
Government investigating committees and 
various periodicals are usually discussed and 
analyzed at weekly or semimonthly meetings 
of study groups,” Mrs. Flynn continued. 
“The paperbound edition of J. Edgar Hoov- 
er’s ‘Masters of Deceit’ and the Government 
publication ‘Handbook for Americans’ are 
key source books for such groups. There 
was also much interest in Alan Drury’s ‘Ad- 
vise and Consent’ and Victor J. Fox’s ‘The 
Pentagon Case.’”’ 

In autumn of 1960 a series of books was 
introduced to all company and battery sized 
units throughout the division including such 
titles as the Hoover book, “A Guide to Anti- 
Communist Action,” by Anthony Buscaren; 
“In Every War But One,” by Eugene Kin- 
kead; “The Techniques of Communism,” by 
Louis Budenz, “The Techniques of Soviet 
Propaganda,”’ by U.S. Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee; “The Life of John Birch,” by Rob- 
ert Welch, Jr.; “Fox’s Pentagon Cas2,” and 
“The Story of Mary Liu,” by Edward Hunter. 

The blue program derived its name from 
maps which showed the free world in blue 
and the Communist world in red with Gen- 
eral Walker saying: 

“It is in all aspects a profreedom cause. 
This program is a positive approach toward 
the defeat of open Communist subversion of 
the American way of life based on the Con- 
stitution, belief in God, and freedom of 
man.” 

The Taro Leaf featured writings by Hoover, 
Cardinal Spellman, George Washington, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mrs. Flynn added that 
one issue of the Taro Leaf carried a digest 
reprint of an article by Robert Welch, the 
Birch Society’s head. 

The division sponsored showings of the 
film, “Operation Abolition,” the film “Man 
on a String,” which, Mrs. Flynn wrote, “is 
a dramatization of Soviet espionage meth- 
ods exposed by American counterespionage.” 
There was also publicity on the radio series, 
“If Freedom Fails,” described by Mrs. Flynn 
as dramatizing what happens to a free and 
democratic country when the Communists 
seize power. 

Mrs. Flynn said this was the general back- 
ground leading up to now with “General 
Walker * * * under fire, both from polit- 
ical and newspaper channels.” 

In speaking of the Overseas Weekly and 
its vendetta against General Walker and his 
division she wrote: 

“In their issue of April 16 this vendetta 
reached new heights of retaliation. They 
accused General Walker of pushing a prop- 
aganda barrage on the philosophy of the 
controversial John Birch Society within the 
24th Division. The paper attempted to link 
the general's problue program with the 
Birch Society’s book of principles called, 
they allege, The Blue Book.” 

“The availability of the ‘Life of John 
Birch’ on company bookshelves is interpreted 
as evidence of a link between the problue 
program and the John Birch Society. (They 
read no comparable meaning into the avail- 
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ability of other books, such as J. Edgar 
Hoover's ‘Master of Deceit,’ Kinkead’s ‘In 
Every War but One’ etc.) 

“The newspaper equated problue concern 
with Communist infiltration and propaganda 
techniques, the appearance of Edgar C. 
Bundy (a critic of Communist infiltration in 
our churches) as a speaker within the divi- 
sion, and the showing of ‘Operation Aboli- 
tion’ with parallel interests of the John Birch 
Society.” 

Mrs. Flynn added: 

“The Overseas Weekly erroneously reported 
the sale of ‘American Opinion’ (a magazine 
edited by Robert Welch) on division news- 
stands, falsely quoted from a‘speech that 
General Walker made in early 1960, inferred 
opposition to the problue program from a 
general officer on his staff and alluded that 
the special warfare office bears a resemblance 
to a ‘cell’ taking secret orders ‘to promote 
front organizations that do not use the John 
Birch name’.” 

Mrs. Flynn said that the current investiga- 
tion of charges was ordered before his relief 
from his command was ordered and expressed 
the fear: 

“Much of what happens as a result of this 
investigation will determine whether or not 
the armed services will be permitted to con- 
tinue with educational programs that build 
dedication to American political, religious, 
and moral values and understanding of the 
aims and activities of organized communism 
against our dedicated leaders and our way 
of life.” 

She declared that Walker is “carrying 
the ball for a lot of others, both in Europe 
and in the United States (yet) there are 
those who would silence such a man as this 
and damn all such problue programs to 
oblivion.” 

According to material submitted to the 
Democrat by Mrs. Flynn, General Walker's 
program extended to the men, their wives 
and to children in high school. It empha- 
sized value of American citizenship, how 
to recognize “overt and covert Communist 
methodology in the Communist attempt to 
subvert military morals, esprit, prestige and 
leadership,” a working knowledge of the 
“reciprocal legal obligations and areas of 
responsibility” of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and to identify NATO “as a 
disciplined force for freedom * * * and the 
accomplishment of NATO members in halt- 
ing Communist aggression.” 

The program enlisted and urged the sup- 
port of chaplains in “helping the officers, 
noncommissioned officers, the men, their 
wives and children to ‘put on the whole 
armor of God’ (Ephesians 6: 11).” 

It included classes in discipline, law and 
order, traffic safety, morale, physical fitness, 
and community relations with the German 
nationals. 

[From the Manchester Union-Leader, May 11, 
1961] 


THE GENERAL WALKER CONTROVERSY 


The ouster of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker 
from his command in Germany pending 
an investigation of charges made against 
him in the controversial Overseas Weekly 
publication may well mark the first time 
that a US. Army general was ousted on 
hearsay evidence. 

The April 16 issue of the publication had 
charged General Walker with subjecting men 
under him to a barrage of propaganda based 
on John Birch Society publications and said 
that in January 1960, he had described for- 
mer President Truman, former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt—among others—as “definitely pink.” 

On the other side of the coin, those 
friendly to General Walker maintain that 
there is an element of spite in the Overseas 
Weekly editorial. They claim that General 
Walker had banned an Overseas Weekly re- 
porter from all military kasernes in the 
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24th Division for attempting to purchase 
inside information from military personnel. 
The reporter’s successor, it is alleged, was 
permitted on military kasernes only under 
escort. They claim that the Birch Society 
controversy simply provided the private pub- 
lication with an opportunity to renew its 
vendetta against General Walker. 

General Walker, who became commander 
of the 24th Division in November 1959, has 
introduced patriotic problue and citizen- 
ship in service programs to instill in his 
men a sense Of moral and legal responsibility 
and to teach them the fundamental prin- 
ciples of patriotism and good citizenship. 
The Taro Leaf, authorized Army newspaper 
published by men of the 24th Infantry 
Division, features the writings of J. Edgar 
Hoover, Cardinal Spellman, and other patri- 
otic Americans. The Taro Leaf won the 
latest Army award for editorialship of its 
paper and the division itself has the high- 
est reenlistment rate in Europe. General 
Walker places particular emphasis on physi- 
cal training to condition his men to combat 
efficiency. 

Information programs also are open to 
dependents of the servicemen. Libraries 
provide special reading material on commu- 
nism. 

Those supporting General Walker deny the 
charge that a magazine edited by Robert 
Welch is sold on division newsstands. And 
they charge Overseas Weekly with falsely 
quoting from General Walker’s early 1960 
speech. 

During the McCarthy era, Maj. Irving Per- 
ess was charged with being a Communist. 
He was promoted in rank. General Walker, 
on the other hand, is charged by a single 
magazine with having some connection with 
the John Birch Society, and despite the fact 
that he has flatly denied the charge, he is 
dismissed. 

Congress should give this controversy a 
complete and thorough examination. 


Mr. BRIDGES. I have read copies of 
the Overseas Weekly which were sent 
to me by personnel of the 24th Division, 
and I also received a copy of Mrs. 
Flynn’s letter which formed the basis for 
the article in the Arkansas Democrat. 

In addition, I have studied copies of 
the Taro Leaf, the official newspaper of 
the 24th Division, and I have examined 
the training circular which activated 
the problue program. I found nothing 
to criticize in either of these publica- 
tions. 

With the possible exception of the two 
newspaper articles in the Manchester 
Union-Leader and the Arkansas Demo- 
crat, it seems that the majority of 
stories which appeared in many Ameri- 
can newspapers have, if only by omis- 
sion and implication, condemned Gen- 
eral Walker without sufficient facts and 
on the basis of hearsay and rumor. 

: General Walker has been an outstand- 
ing American officer and military leader. 
He has served courageously and well in 
all his commands and was a combat 
officer at Anzio, Cassino, and Heartbreak 
Ridge. His ability to command and in- 
spire his troops has served his country 
well and he should receive the consid- 
eration and courtesy of an objective 
hearing on the charges leveled against 
him without being prejudged or con- 
demned out-of-hand by the American 
press. The large volume of letters which 
I have received have been overwhelming- 
ly in favor of General Walker retaining 
his command, and no evidence has been 
brought to my attention to lead me to 
any other conclusion at the present time. 
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In justice to General Walker, it might 
be well for both the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees to make a 
thorough investigation of the action 
taken against the general and the rea- 
sons for it. I urge my colleagues on 
both committees to consider this course 
of action. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DAY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I heartily 
endorse the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] on May 9, 1961, to set aside the 
fourth Friday of every September as 
American Indian Day. 

The development of the American per- 
sonal characteristics of bravery, inde- 
pendence, and an interest in woodlore 
all owe a debt of gratitude to our orig- 
inal Indians. 

Also, the American Indians’ contribu- 
tions in the fields of agriculture and the 
arts are well known. Many of the early 
settlers in colonial America would most 
likely not have survived were it not for 
the skills in cultivation which they 
learned from the Indians. In addition, 
Indian architecture has had a profound 
influence on present-day homes in many 
of our Southern regions. The music, 
dances, and lore of the American In- 
dian represent some of the purest ex- 
amples of American culture. 

I, myself, am particularly sensitive to 
the accomplishments of the American 
Indians for among my ancestors can be 
found Siwanoy Indians who made their 
home in New England and New York— 
where many mountains, towns, and 
streets still bear Indian names. 

Mr. President, it is more than fitting 
that we honor the American Indian, 
and I am proud to be a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 84. I commend 
the distinguished Senior Senator from 
New York for introducing this joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 





THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order entered on May 15, the clerk 
will call the first measure on the 
calendar. 





SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The resolution (S. Res. 129) relating 
to the bill (S. 101) entitled “A bill for the 
relief of the Simpson Construction Co.,” 
was announced as first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be put over, and 
that it may retain its place on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





MEASURES PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1185) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
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thorize the expenditure from certain 
capital reserve funds of certain amounts 
for research, development, and design 
expenses was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MILLER. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ob- 
jection is heard, and the bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1183) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of certain 
vessel construction expenses was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MILLER. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (S. 870) to amend the Menom- 
inee Termination Act to make an 
orderly transition to its status after 
supervision ends was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr.HART. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go over. 





PAINTING AND MARKING OF RADIO 
TOWERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 684) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, with respect to the 
painting and illumination of radio tow- 
ers which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “dismantled”, to insert a comma 
and “or the Commission may require the 
owner to dismantle and remove the 
tower when there is a reasonable possi- 
bility that it may constitute a menace 
to air navigation.’”’, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303(q) of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 303(q)) is amended by inserting 
after the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The permittee or licensee shall 
maintain the painting and/or illumination 
of the tower as prescribed by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this section. In the event 
that the tower ceases to be licensed by the 
Commission for the transmission of radio 
energy, the owner of the tower shall main- 
tain the prescribed painting and/or illumi- 
nation of such tower until it is dismantled, 
or the Commission may require the owner 
to dismantle and remove the tower when 
there is a reasonable possibility that it may 
constitute a menace to air navigation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to the painting, 
illumination, and dismantlement of 
radio towers.” 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 4130) to lessen the im- 
pact of the termination of Federal serv- 
ices to the Menominee Indian Tribe of 
Wisconsin was announced as next in 
order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
Mr. HART. Over, by request. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 





KAY ADDIS 


The bill (S. 68) for the relief of Kay 
Addis was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Kay Addis shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 





IOANNIS F. KOSTAKIS 


The bill (S. 130) for the relief of Ioan- 
nis F. Kostakis was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of the Act of September 22, 1959 
(Public Law 86-363), Ioannis F. Kostakis 
shall be deemed to be within the purview of 
section 4 of that Act. 





DR. NOBUTAKA AZUMA 


The bill (S. 210) for the relief of Dr. 
Nobutaka Azuma was considered, or- 
_ dered to be engrossed for a third read- 

ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Nobutaka Azuma shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 18, 1951. 





HOK YUEN WOO 


The bill (S. 268) for the relief of Hok 
Yuen Woo was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hok Yuen Woo shall be held and considered 
to be the minor natural-born alien child 
of Chew Yat Woo, a United States citizen. 





AIKO SHINZATO 


The bill (S. 294) for the relief of Aiko 
Shinzato was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Aiko Shinzato shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 





RODOPI STATHEROU 


The bill (S. 441) for the relief of 
Rodopi Statherou (Statheron) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Rodopi Statherou (Statheron) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 





ASPASIA A. KOUMBOURIS 
(KUMPURIS) 


The bill (S. 442) for the relief of As- 
pasia A. Koumbouris (Kumpuris) was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Aspasia A. Koumbouris (Kum- 
puris), shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child, of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kumpuris, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That no natural parent of 
the beneficiary, by virtue of such parentage, 
shall be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 





CHARLES EDWARD PIFER 


The bill (S. 485) for the relief of 
Charles Edward Pifer was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Charles Edward Pifer, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Joy J. Pifer and Griffin Wat- 
son Pifer, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
said Charles Edward Pifer shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 





WONG GAR WAH 


The bill (S. 967) for the relief of Wong 
Gar Wah was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Wong Gar Wah shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 





SZE-FOO CHIEN 


The bill (S. 1093) for the relief of Sze- 
Foo Chien was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Sze-Foo Chien shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent resident to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduce one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 





EDWARD C. TONSMEIRE, JR. 


The bill (S. 1168) for the relief of Ed- 
ward C. Tonsmeire, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ed- 
ward C. Tonsmeire, Junior, of Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, is hereby relieved of liability to the 
United States in the sum of $1,382.64, which 
he accepted in good faith, the said amount 
representing basic allowance for quarters 
paid to him as an officer in the United States 
Coast Guard at $67.50 per month from June 
13, 1951, to April 30, 1952, and at $77.10 per 
month from May 1, 1952 to August 12, 1952, 
in violation of section 302(b) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 813), and 
station per diem allowance at $9 from June 
14, 1951, to July 28, 1951, in violation of 
paragraph 4300 of the joint travel regula- 
tions, issued under authority of section 303 
(b) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 814); the said Edward C. Tonsmeire, 
Junior, having occupied during the entire 
period from June 13, 1951, to August 12, 
1952, Government quarters at Fort DeRussy, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for any amount for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 





SIRIJO TANFARA 


The bill (S. 1204) for the relief of 
Sirijo Tanfara was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Sirijo Tanfara shall be held 
and ed to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 





MARGARET JEAN DAUEL 


The bill (S. 415) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Jean Dauel was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 11, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “Act.” and insert “Act: 
And provided further, That if the said 
Margaret Jean Dauel is not entitled to 
medical care under the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Margaret Jean Dauel 
may be issued an immigrant visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That this Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this Act: And provided further, 
That if the said Margaret Jean Dauel is not 
entitled to medical care under the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





GIUSEPPA ALONZI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 570) for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of section 4 of the 
Act of September 22, 1959, Giuseppa Alonzi 
shall be deemed to have been registered on 
& consular waiting list pursuant to section 
203(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act under a priority date earlier than De- 
cember 31, 1953. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


HENRY EUGENE GODDERIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1073) for the relief of Henry 
Eugene Godderis, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 6, after 
the word “on”, to strike out “February 1, 
1956” and insert “September 1, 1955’, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of title III of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Henry Eugene Godderis 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence on September 1, 1955. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





JENNO BECSEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 32) for the relief of Jenno 
Becsey, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Jeno Becsey shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of January 3, 1957: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of Jeno Becsey.” 





MR. AND MRS. FRANKLIN LEONG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill «S. 264) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Leong, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, in line 4, 
after the word “of”, to insert “the pro- 
viso to”, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “sections” and insert “section”; in 
line 5, after “201 (a)”, to strike out “and 
202 (b)”, and in line 6, after the name 
“Franklin”, to strike out “Leong.” and 
insert “Leong, natives of Burma.”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the provisions of the proviso 
to section 201(a) shall not be applicable in 
the cases of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Leong, 
natives of Burma, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





EDWARD P. WALL 


The bill (H.R. 1320) for the relief of 
Edward P. Wall was considered, ordered. 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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KIM HYOUNG GEUN 


The bill (H.R. 1329) for the relief of 
Kim Hyoung Geun was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





DANICA DOPUDJA 


The bill (H.R. 1351) for the relief of 
Danica Dopudja was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





HANS E. T. HANSEN 


The bill (H.R. 1366) for the relief of 
Hans E. T. Hansen was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





MAURICE DEVLIN 


The bill (H.R. 1368) for the relief of 
Maurice Devlin was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





BENJAMIN E. CAMPBELL 


The bill (H.R.1424) for the relief of 
Benjamin E. Campbell was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





WLADYSLAW FIGURA 


The bill (H.R. 1447) for the relief of 
Wladyslaw Figura was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





MARIO MENNA 


The bill (H.R. 1453) for the relief of 
Mario Menna was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





ERWIN P. MILSPAUGH 


The bill (H.R. 1535) for the relief of 
Erwin P. Milspaugh was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





MARITIME MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
OF SAN DIEGO 
The bill (H.R. 1896) for the relief of 
the Maritime Museum Association of San 
Diego was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 





RAYMOND G. GREENHALGH 


The bill (H.R. 2138) for the relief of 
Raymond G. Greenhalgh was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





LT. MATTHEW A. WOJDAE, 
U.S. NAVY (RETIRED) 


The bill (H.R. 2188) for the relief of 
Lt. Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (re- 
tired) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
Passed. 
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PEGGY LOENE MORRISON 


The bill (H.R. 2331) for the relief of 
Peggy Loene Morrison was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





TERATA KIYOSHI JOHNSTON 


The bill (H.R. 2681) for the relief of 
Terata Kiyoshi Johnston was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 





WILLIAM JOSEPH VINCENT 


The bill (H.R. 3498) for the relief of 
William Joseph Vincent was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 





JAMES DELBERT HODGES 


The bill (H.R. 3842) for the relief of 
James Delbert Hodges was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





DR. TUNG HUI LIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1343) for the relief of Dr. Tung 
Hui Lin, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Doctor Tung Hui Lin 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of November 27, 1952, 
upon payment of the required head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





REYNOLDS FEAL CORP. AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5178) for the relief of the 
Reynolds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., 
and the Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 10, after the 
word “claims”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, however, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
Ser: and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





JOHN NAPOLI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1346) for the relief of John 
Napoli, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “claims”, to insert a comma and 
“of any nature whatsoever,”, and in line 
8, after the word “States”, to strike out 
“for personal injuries, loss of and dam- 
age to his personal property, and other 
loss and damage”, and insert “arising 
from or”’. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 
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ARTHUR B. TINDELL 


The bill (H.R. 1397) for the relief of 
Arthur B. Tindell was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
Se was announced as next in or- 

er. 

Mr. MILLER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the calen- 
dar. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
in accordance with the agreement 
reached yesterday, the Senate is now to 
vote on the three treaties. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the three 
treaties be voted on en bloc, but that 
the vote be shown separately in the 
Recorp for each treaty. As I under- 
stand, there is no opposition to voting 
on the treaties en bloc. They were all 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and this proposal 
has been cleared with the minority 
leadership. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 





TREATY OF EXTRADITION BE. 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF BRAZIL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification of Executive H 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of a 
treaty of extradition between the United 
States of America and the United States of 
Brazil, signed at Rio de Janeiro on January 
18, 1961. (Executive H, 87th Cong., Ist 
sess.) 


The yeas and nays were thereupon 
taken on the three treaties en bloc, and 
the vote on each treaty is herewith 
stated, in accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF POLLUTION 
OF THE SEA BY OIL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification 
of Executive C, 86th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea 
by Oil? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
LETT], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, Grueninc], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. Bartiett], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii {[Mr. Fone] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 1%] 

YEAS—92 
Aiken Bridges Carlson 
Allott Burdick Carroll 
Anderson Bush Case, N.J 
Beall Butler Case, 8.Dak 
Bennett Byrd, Va. Church 
Bible Byrd, W.Va Clark 
Blakley Cannon Cotton 
Boggs Capehart Curtis 
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Dirksen Jordan Prouty 
Dodd Keating Proxmire 
Douglas Kefauver Randolph 
Dworshak Kerr Robertson 
Eastland Kuchel Russell 
Ellender Lausche Saltonstall 
Engle Long, Hawaii Schoeppel 
Ervin Long, La. Scott 
Fulbright Mansfield Smathers 
Goldwater McCarthy Smith, Mass. 
Gore McClellan Smith, Maine 
Hart McGee Sparkman 
Hartke McNamara Stennis 
Hayden Metcalf Symington 
Hickenlooper Miller Talmadge 
Hickey Monroney Thurmond 
Hill Morse Wiley 
Holland Moss Williams, N.J. 
Hruska Mundt Williams, Del. 
Humphrey Muskie Yarborough 
Jackson Neuberger Young, N.Dak. 
Javits Pastore Young, Ohio 
Johnston Pell 
NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—8 
Bartlett Fong Magnuson 
Chavez Gruening Morton 
Cooper Long, Mo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Two-thirds of 
the Senators present having voted in the 
affirmative, the resolution of ratification 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL = subsequently 
said: Madam President, we, in Massa- 
chusetts, have an especial interest in the 
International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 
In Massachusetts, our citizens have been 
brought up to believe that our natural 
resources, our areas of great scenic 
beauty, should be kept as nature in- 
tended them. We have sought to pre- 
serve the beauty of our beaches. We 
need this convention to prevent ships 
from pumping oil into the waters off our 
shores. This oil drifts ashore, defiles 
our beaches, and makes them unpleasant 
for bathers and hikers. 

Massachusetts is in the flight lane of 
many migratory birds. Her shores are 
visited by many species on their way 
north at this time of year and again in 
the fall on their way south. Many of 
these birds stay with us throughout the 
year and a great many more spend their 
summers along our shores, and we have 
set aside many refuges for them. 

This dumped oil slick destroys the 
food sources of these birds and destroys 
their ability to fly by coating their 
feathers. Our Audubon Society and bird 
lovers everywhere are pleased this has 
been ratified by the United States. We 
look forward to clear waters and clean 
beaches in the future. 





MODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LOAD LINE CONVENTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the ratification of Executive 
I, 87th Congress, 1st session, the pro- 
posal made by the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on May 31, 1949, for 
modification of article 3(e) of the In- 
ternational Load Line Convention, 
signed at. London on July 5, 1930? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
LETT}, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gruenine], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BarTLeETT], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. GrvUENING], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MaGcnuson] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 2] 
YEAS—92 
Aiken Ervin Monroney 
Allott Pulbright Morse 
Anderson Goldwater Moss 
Beall Gore Mundt 
Bennett Hart Muskie 
Bible Hartke Neuberger 
Blakley Hayden Pastore 
Boges Hickenlooper Pell 
Bridges Hickey Preuty 
Burdick Hill Proxmire 
Bush Holland Randolph 
Butler Hruska Ro n 
Byrd, Va Humphrey Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Saltonstall 
Cannon Javits Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnston Scott 
Carlson Jordan Smathers 
Carroll Keating Smith, Mass. 
Case, N.J Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Sparkman 
Ch: Kuchel Stennis 
Clark Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Talmadge 
Curtis g, La. Thurmond 
Dirksen 1d Wiley 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Douglas McClellan Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McGee Yarborough 
Eastland McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Engle Miller 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bartlett Fong Magnuson 
Chavez Gruening Morton 
Cooper Long, Mo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 





TREATY OF EXTRADITION WITH 
BRAZIL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification 
of Executive H, 87th Congress, ist ses- 
sion, the Treaty of Extradition between 
the United States of America and the 
United States of Brazil, signed at. Rio de 
Janerio on January 13, 1961? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senators from. Alaska {Mr. BARTLETT 
and Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez}, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone}, and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macruson] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senators from Alaska 
EMr. BartTLett and Mr. Guernric], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NuUSON] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoopER] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 3} 
YEBAS—92 

Aiken Ervin Momroney 
Allott Pulbright Morse 
Anderson Goldwater Moss 
Beall Gore Mundt 
Bennett Hart Muskie 
Bible Hartke Neuberger 
Blakley Hayden Pastore 
Boggs Hickenlooper Pell 
Bridges Hickey Prouty 
Burdick Hill Proxmire 
Bush Holland Randolph 
Butler Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va Humphrey Russeil 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Saltonstall 
Cannon Javits Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnston Scott 
Carlson Jordan Smathers 
Carroll Keating Smith,, 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kerr 

Kuchel Stennis 
Clark Lausche n 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Talmadge 
Curtis Long, La. ‘Thurmond 
Dirksen td Wiley 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N_J. 
Douglas McClellan. Williams, Del 
Dworshak McGee Yarborough 
Eastland McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Elliender Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Engle Miller 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—38 

Bartlett Fong Magnuson 
Chavez Gruening Morton 
Cooper Long, Mo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam  Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified as to 
the action of the Senate on the treaties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 


out objection, the President of the 
United States will be immediately 
notified. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that request has been 
granted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Permission has 
been granted to the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. . Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am pretty sure the 
request was granted previously. The 
group included three or four. 

Madam President, in connection with 
the request, since a question has been 
raised, I have served notice that on to- 
morrow, on the theory that the Sena- 
tors will be voting on amendments, I 
shall have to object to any request for 
a committee to meet when the Senate 
is in session. This will give the commit- 
tees ample time to notify witnesses, to 
avoid any inconvenience. 

The question has been raised. If I 
did not object, some other Senator 
would object, and therefore I feel I 
should accept the responsibility. This 
does not apply to today. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This means there 
will be no use in making a request to- 
morrow, for it will be objected to? Is 
that the understanding? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The majority leader concurred in 
that, as being entirely fair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
make inquiry as to what time the Sen- 
ate intends to convene tomorrow. Hear- 
ings have been scheduled by the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions in regard to the field of Govern- 
ment efficiency and economy. Witnesses 
are coming from the east coast. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
have no information other than that the 
Senate will convene at the usual hour. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Twelve o'clock 
noon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I relent in regard 
to one request, by all logic I cannot inter- 
pose objection to other requests. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was simply hop- 
ing that the Senate would not convene 
at 11 o’clock in the morning. If so, I 
might as well notify everyone to stay 
home. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
it is the intention of the leadership, ac- 
cording to the majority leader, that the 
Senate will convene at 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then we can 
probably get in a couple of hours of 
work. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the intention 
to convene at noon. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senate 
will convene at noon Wednesday? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 





GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED PATENT 
MONOPOLIES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, the patent policy of the De- 
partment of Defense, in giving away 
private patents on $7 billion a year 
worth of publicly sponsored research, is 
to me so completely indefensible and 
contrary to the public interest that I 
am constrained to ask why either the 
President or the Congress permits the 
policy to continue for a minute. 

A patent is a legalized monopoly. A 
patent gives to the person who holds it 
the right to prevent anyone from manu- 
facturing something in competition with 
the man who owns the patent. More 
often than not, patents do not belong to 
the man who did the inventing. They 
often belong to the corporation which 
hired the man who did the inventing. 
When corporations do business with 
other corporations, to reduce the ex- 
pense of inventing new articles or im- 
proving their way of doing business, the 
usual rule is that the corporation which 
pays for the research will own all patent 
rights. 

The cost of a patent monopoly can be 
extremely high. General Electric Corp., 
for example, has been known to charge 
the public more than 50 times the cost 
of production on at least 1 item on 
which it held patents for many years. 

Since the first year of the George 
Washington administration, the United 
States has pursued a policy of granting 
patents to people who invented some- 
thing at their own expense. This was to 
encourage people to invent at their own 
expense, in order to advance the useful 
arts. Dating back to Washington’s ad- 
ministration, this Nation has also been 
seeking to develop better weapons and 
improved methods of national defense. 

Starting in 1789, under the Washing- 
ton administration, the Government 
gave a contract to Eli Whitney, the fa- 
mous inventor of the cotton gin. Under 
this contract, Eli Whitney was to de- 
velop a method of manufacturing inter- 
changeable parts for muskets, cannons, 
and other firearms. This contract went 
into effect in 1789, the first year when 
Congress met. It preceded the first 
patent law. Eli Whitney had no patents 
on anything he manufactured for the 
U.S. Government when the research was 
paid for by the taxpayers of the country. 

For the following 150 years, two sys- 
tems of research existed side by side. 
Private enterprise had monopolies to 
those things which it invented at its own 
expense. Whenever private enterprise 
contracted to invent or to develop some- 
thing for the Government, the results of 
that research belonged to all the people 
of the country. There was no monopoly. 
The result was that the effect of compe- 
tition would guarantee the public low 
prices and better commodities than a 
patent monopolist would accord the 
public. 

That is fundamental to our system of 
free competitive enterprise, dating back 
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to the whole theory of Adam Smith, 
which even preceded this Government. 

If Senators have any doubt about 
what I am saying, take a look at what 
we have to pay to buy a color television 
set today, and notice how slowly the 
cost comes down. That is because Ra- 
dio Corp. of America holds a patent 
monopoly. Compare the cost of peni- 
cillin at the beginning and now. Peni- 
cillin was developed under a Govern- 
ment contract, with the Government 
retaining all patent rights. In the 
early years of manufacture, the cost of 
manufacture was $20 for 100,000 units. 
The fact that everybody could compete 
for the business brought the cost down 
to 60 cents for 100,000 units in about 10 
years. Penicillin is something one must 
have if one has pneumonia or any one 
of a great number of other diseases. 
It is cheap at any price. If a private 
company held a patent to this com- 
modity it would have the right to charge 
several times what one now has to pay 
for it. 

Almost every department in the US. 
Government, with the exception of the 
Department of Defense, is required by 
Federal law to reserve patent rights for 
all the research, which is paid for by 
180 million American taxpayers. It is 
the Department of Defense, however, 
which spends 90 percent of all the re- 
search money. This Department takes 
advantage of the fact that the law is 
silent, insofar as it is concerned, to 
grant private monopoly rights for all 
commercial applications of all things 
developed at public expense under the 
$7-billion-a-year expenditure entrusted 
to that Department for this program. 

In this Department, certain contrac- 
tors in wartime took advantage of the 
Government to obtain contracts which 
permitted them to keep private monop- 
oly rights on everything developed at 
Government expense. 

The result is that we are now spending 
$7 billion a year—more than half of the 
money that is being spent for all re- 
search and development—through con- 
tracts under which large corporations 
are permitted to have private patent 
monopolies for at least 17 years on 
anything they discover in spending the 
taxpayers’ money on contracts that 
guarantee a profit in addition to all 
expenses. 

If any executive who is cashing in on 
this bonanza at our expense should dis- 
cover that one of his vice presidents had 
signed a contract with a scientist or 
other corporation to have research done 
for his company to improve on its prod- 
ucts, and if he discovered that the em- 
ployee or the subcontractor had reserved 
exclusive patent rights on everything de- 
veloped with the company’s money, he 
would probably fire that vice president 
by wire. He would not even bother to 
have a personal consultation to offer 
the man an opportunity to explain. 

A considerable number of the largest 
companies which are heading up the 
fight to maintain private patents at pub- 
lic expense are among those which went 
into court and threw themselves on the 
mercy of the judge to criminal charges 
that they had been systematically cheat- 
ing and defrauding the U.S. Govern- 
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ment on things sold to the Government 
for a period of more than 10 years, in- 
yolving billions of dollars. That is what 
those operators will do to the taxpayers 
when they are required to bid for the 
business. Yet that is not the kind of 
business they most desire. What they 
demand and desire most is business for 
which they do not even have to bid, and 
when they can prevent anyone else from 
manufacturing the commodity under 
such a system we must pay them any- 
thing they want, or do without the prod- 
uct. 

Since I started making this fight 2 
years ago, two Government departments 
that were giving away patent rights 
have changed their policies. Those I 
have in mind are the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Only the giant which spends most of the 
money, the Department of Defense, re- 
mains as the last leaf on the tree. Pri- 
vate businessmen on loan to Government 
from large corporations, high-ranking 
military officers, who expect, after they 
retire, to work for some of the same cor- 
porations with whom they are now sign- 
ing contracts, are holding out to continue 
this patent giveaway, which would cost 
us hundreds of billions of dollars to 
maintain the cost of private monopolies 
at public expense. 

The record is full of testimony—some 
of it from big operators who would have 
a great financial advantage in maintain- 
ing the status quo. There was testimony 
to the effect that it probably would not 
cost 5 cents extra to get these contractors 
to do the work under the old system, 
under which the Government retained 
the patent rights for the benefit of all 
the people. 

The cost of these monopolies to be 
paid by housewives and other consumers 
is somewhat like a hidden tax concealed 
in the price of the product. This cost, 
over a period of 30 years, will exceed the 
cost of the national debt, so far as the 
average citizen is concerned. This out- 
rage should be stopped immediately. 
My guess is that President Kennedy 
probably will stop it. If he does not, I 
believe Congress should undertake to do 
so. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
ee of Calendar No. 228, S. 

1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill 
(S. 1021) to authorize a program of Fed- 
eral financial] assistance for education. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
may we have action on the motion to 
consider the bill, so that the bill will be 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments, on page 3, line 1, after 
“1961”, to strike out “$666,000,000, for 
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the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, 
$766,000,000, and for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1963, $866,000,000” and 
insert “and for each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years, $850,000,000,”; in line 
7, after the word “Allotment”, to strike 
out “And Payments”; in line 10, after 
the word “per”, to strike out ‘public 
school pupil, the number of such pupils” 
and insert “child of school age, the num- 
ber of children of school age,”; in line 13, 
after the word “States”, to insert “A 
State allotment under this section for 
any fiscal year shall be available for 
obligation by the State, in accordance 
with the provisions of this title, dur- 
ing such year and the next fiscal year 
(and for those two years only) .”; in line 
17, after “106”,”, to strike out “and by 
subsection (b) of this section,”; in line 
23, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“public school pupils’ and insert “chil- 
dren of school age”; on page 4, line 2, 
after the word “subsection”, to strike out 
“(c)” and insert “(b)”; after line 3, to 
strike out: 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
106, a State’s minimum allotment for any 
fiscal year shall be the product of $15 multi- 
plied by the number of public school pupils 
in such State in the preceding fiscal year. If, 
for any fiscal year, the amount allotted to 
any State under subsection (a) is less than 
such State’s minimum allotment, the Com- 
missioner shall deduct from the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to section 104 for such fiscal 
year, such amount as may be necessary to 
allot to each such State its minimum allot- 
ment for such fiscal year, and shall thereafter 
reallot among the remaining States and in 
accordance with subsection (a), the balance 
remaining after such deduction, and shall 
repeat such deductions and reallotments un- 
til, for each fiscal year, the amount allotted 
to each State is not less than such State’s 
minimum allotment. 


At the beginning of line 19, to strike 
out ‘‘(c)” and insert “(b)”; in line 22, 
after the word “per”, to strike out “pub- 
lic school pupil for the State by the in- 
come per such pupil” and insert “child of 
school age for the State by the income 
per child of school age’’; in line 25, after 
the name “Guam,” to insert “American 
Samoa,”’; on page 5, line 1, after the 
word “that,” to insert ‘“‘(i) the allotment 
ratio shall in no case be less than .25 
or more than .75 and (ii)”; in line 4, 
after “.75’’, to insert “and (iii) the allot- 
ment ratio of any State shall be .50 for 
any fiscal year if the Commissioner finds 
that the cost of education in such State 
exceeds the median of such costs in all 
the States by a factor of 2 or more as de- 
termined by him on the basis of an index 
of the average per pupil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in 
the States as determined for such fiscal 
year under section 15(6) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 
U.S.C. 645), or, in the Commissioner’s 
discretion, on the basis of such index 
and such other statistics and data as the 
Commissioner shall deem adequate and 
appropriate.”’; in line 22, after the word 
“per”, to strike out “public school pupil” 
and insert “child of school age’’; in line 
24, after the word “Guam”, to insert 
“American Samoa,”; on page 6, line 7, 
after the word “per’’, to strike out “pub- 
lic school pupil’ and insert “child of 
school age”; in line 11, after the word 
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“Guam”, to insert “American Samoa,”; 
in line 12, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “public school pupils in the State or 
in all the States” and insert “children 
of school age in the State or in all such 
States,”; after line 15, to insert: 

(4) the term “child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 


On page 8, line 11, after the word 
“Guam”, to insert “American Samoa’: 
in line 12, after the word “have’’, to 
strike out “neither been increased to 
achieve their minimum allotments under 
section 105(b) nor” and insert “not’’: in 
line 22, after the word “Guam”, to insert 
“American Samoa,’; on page 9, after 
line 2, to insert: 

(C) The “income per public school pupil” 
for a State or for all the States for any fiscal 
year means the total personal income for the 
State or for all the States in the calendar 
year ending in such fiscal year (exclusive cof 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by 
the number of public school pupils in the 
State or in all such States, respectively, in 
such fiscal year. 


In line 13, after the word “Guam,”, to 
insert ““American Samoa,”; on page 10, 
line 12, after the word “Guam,” to in- 
sert ‘“‘American Samoa,”; on page 12, 
after the word “local”, to strike out “edu- 
cational” and insert “education”’; in line 
5, after the word “agencies”, to insert 
“and other public agencies or institu- 
tions operating a public school, which, 
in the determination of the State agency, 
are’; on page 13, after line 8, to insert: 

(9) programs for the improvement of in- 
struction through the acquisition and utili- 
zation of audiovisual and other instructional 
materials and equipment. 


On page 14, line 11, after the word 
“for”, to strike out “school”; in line 20, 
after the word “approved”, to insert “by 
the State education agency”; on page 15, 
line 6, after the word “State”, to insert 
“from its allotment for any fiscal year’’; 
in line 9, after the word “that”, to strike 
out “in which such sums were received”’ 
and insert “for which such allotment 
was made”; in line 24, after “(b)’’, to 
strike out “In” and insert “With respect 
to any public school operated by a pub- 
lic agency or institution other than a 
State or local education agency, and 
in’; on page 16, line 4, after the word 
“salaries”, to insert “within the entire 
State, within a given geographical area 
within the State, or with respect to par- 
ticular categories of public schools,”; on 
page 18, line 22, after the word “be’’, to 
strike out the semicolon and “but the 
State education agency may waive the 
application of this section in cases or 
classes of cases where laborers or me- 
chanics, not otherwise employed at any 
time in the construction of the project, 
voluntarily donate their services for the 
purpose of lowering the cost of construc- 
tion and the State education agency de- 
termines that any amounts saved there- 
by are fully credited to the education 
agency undertaking the construction”: 
after line 17, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 113. The State education agency may 
waive the application of section 112 in cases 
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or classes of cases where laborers or mechan- 
ics, not otherwise employed at any time in 
the construction of the project, voluntarily 
donate their services for the purpose of 
lowering the costs of construction and the 
State education agency determines that any 
amounts saved thereby are fully credited to 
the education agency undertaking the con- 
struction. 


On page 20, at the beginning of line 
5, to change the section number from 
“113” to “114”; in line 14, after the word 
“Guam,”, to insert “American Samoa,”; 
on page 21, at the beginning o* line 3, to 
strike out “education for local com- 
munities.” and insert “education—”; 
after line 3, to insert: 

(a) by a State or local education agency, 
or 

(b) if the State application approved un- 
der this title so provides, by another State 
or local public agency or institution. 


In line 17, after the word “con- 
structed.”, to strike out “Such terms do 
not include athletic stadiums, or struc- 
tures, or facilities intended primarily for 
events, such as athletic exhibitions, con- 
tests, or games, for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public.” and 
insert “Such terms shall include gym- 
nasiums and similar facilities, except 
those intended primarily for exhibitions 
for which admission is to be charged to 
the general public.’’; on page 22, line 11, 
after the word “Public”, to strike out 
“Law” and insert “Laws 815 and”; after 
line 12, to strike out: 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 2 of the Act of September 30, 


1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 237), is amended 
by striking out “ending prior to July 1, 1961’’. 


After line 17, to strike out: 


EMPLOYMENT ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 202. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “ending prior to July 1, 1961”. 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (c) of such section, relating to com- 
putation of the amount of entitlement, is 
amended to read: “(B) the sum of the num- 
ber of children determined under subsection 
(a) and one-fourth of the number of chil- 
dren determined under subsection (b)”’. 


On page 23, after line 4, to strike out: 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 203. (a) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (c) of section 3 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(B) amounts 
to 3 per centum or more in the case of sub- 
section (a), or 6 per centum or more in the 
case of subsection (b), of the total number 
of children who were in average daily 
attendance during such year and for whom 
such agency provided free public education, 
except that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, in the case of subsection (b), the per- 
centage requirement shall be 4 per centum 
and 5 per centum, respectively, instead of 6 
per centum”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such subsection (c) 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and substituting therefor “Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions the 
Commissioner may waive the conditions of 
entitlement contained in clause (A) or (B) 
of this paragraph whenever, in his judgment, 
exceptional circumstances exist which would 
make the application of such conditions 
inequitable and would defeat the purposes of 
this Act”. 
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On page 24, after line 2, to strike out: 
COMPUTATION OF LOCAL CONTRIBUTION RATE 


Src. 204. Subsection (d) of section 3 of 
such Act, relating to the computation of the 
local contribution rate, is amended in the 
following respects: 

(a) The first sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “and the local 
educational agency”. 

(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection are amended to 
read— 

“(1) he shall place each school district 
within the State into a group of generally 
comparable school districts; and 

“(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which all of 
the local educational agencies within any 
such group of such comparable school dis- 
tricts made from revenues derived from local 
sources, by (B) the aggregate number of 
children in average daily attendance to 
whom such agencies provided free public 
education during such second preceding 
fiscal year.” 

(c) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “If, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the current ex- 
penditure in those school districts which he 
has selected under clause (1)” and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof “If, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner, the current expendi- 
tures in the school districts within the gen- 
erally comparable group as determined under 
clause (1)”’. 

(dad) The fourth sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out “(i)” and 
“or (ii) 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States 
(which for purposes of this sentence and 
the next sentence means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia), but not to exceed 
the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State: Provided, That if, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, the application of 
clause (ii) of this sentence results in a lower 
local contribution rate than resulted from 
the application of such clause during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, as such 
clause was then in effect, then such clause, 
as in effect during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, shall be in effect during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959”. 

(e) The fifth sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “, or in the United 
States,” and “, or in the United States, as 
the case may be”. 


On page 25, after line 20, to strike out: 


ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN DECREASES IN 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 205. Subsection (f) of section 3 of 
such Act, relating to adjustment for certain 
decreases in Federal activities, is repealed. 


At the top of page 26, to strike out: 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN 
ATTENDANCE 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 4 of such Act, relat- 
ing to sudden and substantial increases in 
school attendance as a result of activities of 
the United States, is repealed. 

(b) Section 1 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “; or (4) there has been a sud- 
den and substantial increase in school at- 
tendance as the result of Federal activities’’. 

(c) Clause (A) of section 3(c) (4) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “(including 
funds available under section 4 of this 
Act)”. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act, relating to the method of making pay- 
ments, is amended by striking out “section 
2, 3, or 4” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 2 or 3”. 

(e) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “sections 2, 3, and 
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4(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 
2 and 3”. 


After line 17, to strike out: 
DEFINITION OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 207. The third sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 9 of such Act, relating to the 
definition of ‘“‘Federal property,” is amended 
by inserting “and” before “(B)” and by 
striking out “, and (C) any school which is 
providing flight training to members of the 
Air Force under contractual arrangements 
with the Department of the Air Force at an 
airport which is owned by a State or a polit- 
ical subdivision of a State”. 


On page 27, after line 3, to strike out: 


DEFINITION OF AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE OF 
FEDERALLY CONNECTED CHILDREN 


Sec. 208. Paragraph (10) of section 9 of 
such Act is amended by adding the following 
additional sentence thereto: “Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph, average daily attendance under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 3 shall be 
determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Commissioner on the basis of the 
average daily attendance determined in ac- 
cordance with State law (excluding children 
for whom the local educational agency re- 
ceived tuition) multiplied by the member- 
ship ratio between children qualifying under 
subsections (a) or (b) of section 3 and all 
children for whom free public education is 
provided; such membership ratio shall be 
derived from membership counts for two 
days during the fiscal year covered by the 
application, in accordance with such regula- 
tions.” 


After line 19, to strike out: 


TITLE I1I—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC 
LAW 815 
Employment or residence on Federal 
property 

Sec. 301. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 5(a) 
of the Act of September 23, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 635), relating to the determina- 
tion of the number of children residing on 
Federal property or residing with a parent 
employed on Federal property for purposes of 
the limitation on the total of the payments 
to any local educational agency, is amended 
by striking out “50 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “25 per centum”. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “‘two or more” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “both’’. 

Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 5(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “; and ” at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period and by striking out paragraph 
(3) thereof. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3 of such 
Act, relating to the dates of filing applica- 
tions, is amended by striking out “, except 
that the last such date with respect to ap- 
plications for payments on account of chil- 
dren referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) of 
section 5(a) shall be not later than June 30, 
1961”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 5(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “para- 
graph (1), (2), or (8)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1) or (2)”. 

(d) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
of subsection (a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(a)”, by striking out “or 10 per centum in 
the case of paragraph (3),”, and by striking 
out “, and unless, in the case of paragraph 
(3), the construction of additional minimum 
school facilities for the number of children 
in such increase will, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, impose an undue financial 
burden on the taxing and borrowing author- 
ity of such agency”. 
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(e) Section 5(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) 
or (2)”. 

(f) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act, relating to the definition of ‘‘base year”, 
is amended by striking out “paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3)” and inserting in lieu children 
referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) of sec- 
tion 5(a), the base year shall in no event be 
later than the regular school year 1958-59”. 


Additional Federal payments 


Sec. 303. Section 8 of such Act, relating to 
additional Federal payments in unusual 
cases, is repealed. 

Definition of Federal Property 

Sec. 303. The third sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 15 of such Act, relating to the 
definition of “Federal property,” is amended 
by striking out “(A)” and by striking out 
“and (B) any school which is providing 
flight training to members of the Air Force 
under contractual arrangements with the 
Department of the Air Force at an airport 
which is owned by a State or a political sub- 
division of a State”. 

Average per pupil cost of construction 

Sec. 305. The first sentence of paragraph 
(6) of section 15 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “increased by a percentage 
estimated by the Commissioner to represent 
additional costs for site improvements, 
equipment, and architectural, engineering, 
and legal fees, and multiplied by a factor 
estimated by the Commissioner to represent 
the area needed per pupil in minimum school 
facilities” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“multiplied by 95”. 

Indian lands 

Sec. 306. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
section 14(a) of such Act are amended by 
striking out ‘Federal property” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Indian lands”. 

(b) Section 14(b) of such Act is amended 
by substituting in the first sentence thereof 
“July 1, 1966” for “July 1, 1961” and “$60,- 
000,000” for “$40,000,000” and by substitut- 
ing in the last sentence thereof “June 30, 
1966” for “June 30, 1961”. 


Children for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education 

Sec. 307. Section 10 of such Act is 
amended by inserting the following sentence 
after the first sentence thereof: In any case 
in which the Commissioner makes arrange- 
ments under this section for constructing or 
otherwise providing minimum school facili- 
ties situated on Federal property in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands, he may also include minimum school 
facilities necessary for the education of 
children residing with a parent employed by 
the United States though not residing on 
Federal property, but only if the Commis- 
sioner determines, after consultation with 
the appropriate State educational agency, 
(1) that the construction or provision of 
such facilities is appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and (2) that no local 
educational agency is able to provide suit- 
able free public education for such children.” 


Technical amendment on judicial review 


Sec. 308. Section 11(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “The local educa- 
tional agency affected may file with the 
court a petition to review such action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner, or any officer designated by 
him for that purpose. Upon the filing of the 
petition the court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm or set aside the action of the Com- 
missioner in whole or in part.” Section 32 
of the Act of August 28, 1958 (Public Law 
85-791), is repealed. 
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Effective date 


Sec. 309. The amendments made by this 
title and title II of this Act, other than sec- 
tion 308, shall be effective for the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1961. 


On page 32, after line 4, to insert: 


Extension of temporary provisions of Public 
Law 815 


Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 
3 of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 633), is amended by 
striking out “1961” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1964’. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961” 
each time it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1964”, and (2) by striking out 
“$40,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$60,000,000”. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958-1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1961--1962”. 


After line 17, to insert: 


Extension of temporary provisions of .Public 
Law 874 


Sec. 202. The Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is amended 
by striking out “1961” each time it appears 
in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) and in- 
serting “1964” in lieu thereof. 


At the top of page 33, to insert: 
Extension of laws to American Samoa 


Sec. 203. (a) The Act of September 30, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is 
amended by inserting “American Samoa,” 
after “Guam,” each time it appears in sec- 
tions 3(d), 6(c), and 9(8). 

(b) The Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 631-645), is amended 
by inserting “American Samoa,” after 
“Guam,” in section 15(13). 


And, after line 8, to insert: 
Report of operations under these laws 


Sec. 204. The Commissioner shall submit 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transmission to the Congress on 
or before January 1, 1963, a full report of 
the operation of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
as extended by this Act, including an analy- 
sis of the relation between Federal payments 
under these laws and Federal payments un- 
der title I of this Act, and his recommenda- 
tions as to what the future relation be- 
tween these laws and that title should be 
if they are further extended. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I-—-SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Src. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“School Assistance Act of 1961”. 


Declaration of purpose 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title to 
authorize a three-year program of Federal 
grants to States to assist their local educa- 
tion agencies to construct urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school 
facilities, to employ needed additional public 
school teachers and pay them adequate sal- 
aries, and to undertake special projects di- 
rected to special or unique educational prob- 
lems or opportunities. It is the intent of 
Congress that with this assistance the 
quality of public elementary and secondary 
education will be substantially improved in 
all States and that inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities within and between 
States will be substantially reduced. 


Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools 


Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
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ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 104. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without any limitation of such 
appropriation or condition inconsistent with 
or contrary to the terms or purposes of this 
title, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, $850,000,000, for the purpose of 
making payments to State education agen- 
cies as provided in this title. 


Allotment to States 


Sec. 105. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 104 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
child of school age, the number of children 
of school age, and the effort for public school 
purposes of the respective States. A State 
allotment under this section for any fiscal 
year shall be available for obligation by the 
State, in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, during such year and the next 
fiscal year (and for those two years only). 
Except as provided by section 106, such al- 
lotments shall be made as follows: The Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State for each 
fiscal year, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 104 for such year as the product of— 

(1) the number of children of school age 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year, and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b) ) 


bears to the sum of corresponding products 
for all the States. 

(b) for purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child of school age for 
all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Is- 
lands), except that (i) the allotment ratio 
shall in no case be less than .25 or more 
than .75 and (ii) the allotment ratio for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be .75 and (iii) the 
allotment ratio of any State shall be .50 for 
any fiscal year if the Commissioner finds 
that the cost of education in such State ex- 
ceeds the median of such costs in all the 
States by a factor of 2 or more as determined 
by him on the basis of an index of the aver- 
age per pupil cost of constructing mini- 
mum school facilities in the States as de- 
termined for such fiscal year under section 
15(6) of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 645), or, in the Com- 
missioner’s discretion, on the basis of such 
index and such other statistics and data as 
the Commissioner shall deem adequate and 
appropriate. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and August 31 of such 
fiscal year, except that for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1961, such allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated as soon as possible 
after the enactment of this title. Allotment 
ratios for each fiscal year shall be computed 
on the basis of the average of the incomes 
per child of school age for the States and 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Is- 
lands) for the three most recent consecu- 
tive fiscal years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for the purposes of this title, except 
that the Commissioner may estimate and 
subsequently revise such allotment ratios, 
and, as so revised and promulgated, such 
promulgation shall be equally conclusive. 
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(3) The term “income per child of school 
age” for any fiscal year for a State or for all 
the States means the total income 
for the State or for all the States in the 
calendar year ending in such fiscal year (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age in the State or in all such States, re- 
spectively, in such fiscal year. 

(4) the term “child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 


Maintenance and improvement of State and 
local support for public school financing 


Sec. 106. (a) The sum otherwise allocable 
to any State under section 105 for any fiscal 
year after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, shall be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such fiscal year is not at least equal to 
such State’s base effort for such year. The 
amount of such reduction shall be the dif- 
ference between the State’s public school 
expenditures in such year and the public 
school expenditures it would have made in 
such year had it exerted the State’s base 
effort for such year. 

(b) The sum otherwise allocable to any 
State under section 105 for any fiscal year 
after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
shall also be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such year is not at least equal to the 
State’s base effort for such year plus the 
average annual rate of increase in the na- 
tional effort over the five-fiscal-year period 
beginning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 
1961. The amount of the reduction under 
this subsection (which shall be in addition 
to the reduction, if any, under subsection 
(a)) shall bear the same relation to the sum 
otherwise allocable to the State under sec- 
tion 105, (1) as the difference between the 
State’s effort and the national effort for such 
year bears to the national effort for such 
year, or (2), if it would result in a smaller 
reduction, as the difference between the 
State’s expenditure per public school pupil 
and 110 per centum of the national expendi- 
ture per public school pupil for such year, 
bears to 110 per centum of the national ex- 
penditure per public school pupil for such 
year. This subsection shall not apply to any 
State for any year for which the State’s ef- 
fort equaled or exceeded the national effort 
for such year or the State’s expenditure per 
public school pupil equaled or exceeded 110 
per centum of the national expenditure per 
public school pupil for such year. 

(c) The total reductions which may be 
made under subsections (a) and (b) from 
the sum otherwise allocable to a State for 
any fiscal year, shall not exceed one-third of 
such sum. 

(d) The sum of the reductions under this 
section for each fiscal year shall be real- 
lotted by proportionately increasing the al- 
lotments under section 105 for such year of 
those remaining States (other than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) whose 
allotments for such year have not been re- 
duced under this section. 

(e) For purposes of this section— 

(1) (A) A “State’s effort” for any State for 
a fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (i) the State’s expenditure per 
public school pupil by (ii) the income per 
such pupil for the State; except that the 
State’s effort shall be deemed to be equal to 
the State’s base effort and to the national 
effort in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(B) A State’s “base effort” for a fiscal 
year means the average State effort over 
the three immediately preceding fiscal years. 

(C) The “income per public school pupil” 
for a State or for all the States for any fiscal 
year means the total personal income for 
the State or for all the States in the calendar 
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year ending in such fiscal year (exclusive of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by 
the number of public school pupils in the 
State or in all such States, respectively, in 
such fiscal year. 

(2) (A) The “national effort” for any fiscal 
year is the quotient obtained by dividing 
(i) the expenditure per public school pupil 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia) by (ii) the 
income per such pupil for all such States. 

(B) The average annual rate of increase 
in the national effort over the five fiscal year 
period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending 
June 30, 1961, shall be determined by divid- 
ing the difference between the national ef- 
fort for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1956, and for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1960, by four. 

(3) (A) The “public school expenditures” 
of any State in any fiscal year means the 
total expenditures by the State and subdi- 
visions thereof in such year for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State (including payments in the 
nature of payments in lieu of taxes from any 
sources). 

(B) The “expenditure per public school 
pupil” for any State for any fiscal year 
means the quotient obtained by dividing 
the State’s public school expenditures in 
such year by the number of its public school 
pupils for such year. 

(C) The “national expenditure per public 
school pupil” for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (i) the public 
school expenditures of all the States in such 
year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia) by (ii) the num- 
ber of public school pupils in all such States 
for such year. ' 

(4) The Commissioner’s determinations of 
the State effort, base effort, income, public 
school expenditures, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, for any State, and his 
determinations of the national effort, aver- 
age rate of increase, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this title, except that the Com- 
missioner may estimate and subsequently 
revise any such determination, and as s0 
revised, such determination shall be equally 
conclusive. 


Payment of allotments to States 


Sec. 107. Payments to States which have 
submitted and had approved their applica- 
tions under this title of Federal funds al- 
lotted to them pursuant to section 105 (as 
adjusted by the application of the provi- 
sions of section 106 and as adjusted on 
account of overpayments or underpayments 
previously made) shall be made by the 
Commissioner on the basis of such esti- 
mates, in such installments, and at such 
times, as may be reasonably required for 
expenditure by the States of the funds so 
allotted. 


State agency administrative costs 


Sec. 108. From the sums allotted to it 
under section 105, as adjusted by section 106, 
for each fiscal year, a State education agency 
may use such amount as it deems necessary 
for any supervision, services, and other costs 
of its activities under this title 
in that year, except that such amount shall 
not be more than whichever is the lesser 
of (1) ten cents multiplied by the number 
of public school pupils in the State during 
the prior fiscal year, and (2) $150,000, ex- 
cept that if, for any State, such lesser 
amount is less than $25,000, such amount 
shall be increased to $25,000. 


Special educational projects 


Sec. 109. Each State education agency 
Shall set aside, from the sums allotted to it 
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under section 105, as adjusted by section 
106 for any fiscal year, an amount equal to 
10 per centum of the sums s0 allotted to 
it for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
for paying part of the costs of pilot, dem- 
onstration, or experimental projects of local 
education agencies, and other public agen- 
cies or institutions operating a public 
school, which, in the determination of the 
State agency, are designed to meet public 
school problems or to develop or evaluate 
public school programs of a special or 
unique nature, including but not limited 
to— 

(1) remedial or special instructional pro- 
grams or services for pupils having special 
language or adjustment problems; 

(2) programs or services for adapting 
curriculums to the needs of deprived or 
disadvantaged pupils; 

(3) programs or services for pupils from 
in-migrant or unusually mobile families; 

(4) programs for coordinating the school 
system planning and programs in the area 
served by the local education agency, with 
the planning and programs of other public 
or private nonprofit agencies dealing with 
problems related to the alleviation of the 
same deteriorated or depressed areas and 
of the families and children residing there- 
in; 

(5) programs for developing new types of 
elementary or secondary instruction or pro- 
gramming; 

(6) programs for developing multipurpose 
uses of elementary and secondary school 
facilities; 

(7) programs to stimulate improvements 
in construction, design or location of ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities; 

(8) programs to encourage and stimulate 
educational excellence, including programs 
for exceptionally gifted children; 

(9) programs for the improvement of in- 
struction through the acquisition and utili- 
zation of audiovisual and other instructional 
materials and equipment. 

State applications 

Sec. 110. (a) A State which desires to re- 
ceive its allotments under this title shall 
submit through its State education agency 
an application to the Commissioner which— 

(1) provides assurance that the State edu- 
cation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
title; 

(2) provides for specifying at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the proportion of its 
allotment for such year that will be expended 
for (A) public school teachers’ salaries, and 
(B) the construction of public school facil- 
ities; and provides that such allotment, ex- 
cept for sums used in accordance with sec- 
tions 108 and 109, shall be used exclusively 
for either of such purposes; 

(3) sets forth criteria and procedures to 
insure that in allocating funds received un- 
der this title (exclusive of amounts to be 
used for projects under section 109 and 
amounts to be used under section 108) 
local education agencies (A) the amounts to 
be used for school facilities construction will 
be allocated within the State so that prior- 
ity is given to local education agencies which, 
in the judgment of the State education 
agency, have the greatest need for additional 
school facilities and which are least able to 
finance the cost of needed school facilities, 
and (B) the amounts to be used for teachers’ 
salaries will be allocated so that preference 
is given to local education agencies which, 
in the judgment of the State education 
agency, have the greatest need for additional 
teachers or increases in their teachers’ sal- 
aries and which are least able to finance such 
costs. 

(4) sets forth the criteria and procedures, 
consistent with the purposes of section 109, 
on the basis of which local education agency 
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projects under such section will be approved 
py the State education agency; 

(5) provides assurance that every local 
education agency whose application for funds 
under this title is denied, will be given an 
opportunity for a hearing before the State 
education agency; 

(6) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, funds paid to 
the State and by the State to the local edu- 
cation agencies under this title, which pro- 
cedures shall include provision for repay- 
ment to the United States of any sums re- 
ceived by the State from its allotment for 
any fiscal year under this title which are 
not obligated by it in accordance with the 
provisions of this title by the end of the 
fiscal year following that for which such 
allotment was made, or which are not ex- 
pended in accordance therewith by the end 
of the second fiscal year following that in 
which they were obligated (unless such sums 
have been deducted from subsequent pay- 
ments pursuant to section 107); 

(7) provides assurance that the require- 
ments of section 112 will be complied with 
on all construction projects tn the State as- 
sisted under this title; and 

(8) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require and for access by the 
Commissioner, upon request, to the records 
upon which such information is based. 

(b) With respect to any public school 
operated by a public agency or institution 
other than a State or local education agency, 
and in the case of any State in which a State 
education agency has exclusive responsibility 
for financing the construction of school fa- 
cilities or for the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries within the entire State, within a given 
geographical area within the State, or with 
respect to particular categories of public 
schools, the Commissioner may modify or 
make inapplicable any of the provisions of 
subsection (a) with respect to funds speci- 
fied for school construction or teachers’ sal- 
aries, as the case may be, to the extent he 
deems such action appropriate in the light 
of the spectal governmental or school organ- 
ization of such State. 


Review of State applications 


Sec. 111. (a) (1) The Commissioner shall 
approve an application of a State which ful- 
fills the conditions specified in section 110 
(a), and shall not finally disapprove a State 

tion except after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State education agency, finds that 
such agency is not complying substantially 
with the provisions required to be included 
in its application under section 110(a), or 
that any funds have been diverted from the 
purposes for which they have been paid, the 
Commissioner shall forthwith notify the 
State education agency, and he shall there- 
after withhold further payments to the 
State under this title until there is no 
longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible, there is a repay- 
ment, or an arrangement for repayment, of 
Federal moneys which have been diverted 
or improperly expended. 

(b) (1) A State education agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under subsection (a) of this section may 
appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State or agency 
is located, by filing a petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final 
action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Commissioner, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
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Commissioner thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Commissioner or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently. ‘The findings of the Commis- 
sioner as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Commissioner to take 
further evidence, and the Commissioner may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, 
and shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
action of the Commissioner shall be final, 
subject te review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 


Labor standards 

Sec. 112. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced in whole or in part under this title 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on. similar construction in 
the locality to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276c—5) for construction projects under this 
title, and every such employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times his basic rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of eight hours in 
any workday or forty hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be. The State education 
agency of each State shall take such steps 
as shall be necessary to assure that the wage 
standards required above shall be set out in 
each project advertisement for bids and in 
each bid proposal form and shall be made 
@ part of the contract covering the project. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
provision the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 P.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-15) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

Sec. 113. The State education agency may 
waive the application of section 112 in cases 
or classes of cases where laborers or me- 
chanics, not otherwise employed at any time 
in the construction of the project, volun- 
tarily donate their services for the purpose 
of lowering the costs of construction and 
the State education agency determines that 
any amounts saved thereby are fully credited 
to the education agency undertaking the 
construction. 

Definitions 


Sec. 114. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of public 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or political subdivision. 

(3) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

(4) The term “State education 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public schools. 

(5) The term “public school puptis” means 
pupils in average daily attendance at public 
schools within a State, or within all of the 
States, as determined by the Commissioner 
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in accordance with criteria developed by 
him to assure uniform determinations for all 
the States. 

(6) The term “public schools’ means 
schools providing free education at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion and without tuition charge to resident 
pupils, and which is provided as elemen- 
tary or secondary school education— 

(a) by a State or local education agency, or 

(b) if the State application approved un- 
der this title so provides, by another State 
or local public agency or institution. 

(7) The term “elementary and secondary 
education” shall not tnclude any education 
provided below the kindergarten level or 
beyond grade 12. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and 
“public school facilities” mean classrooms 
and related facilities (imchuding furniture, 
instructional materials other than textbooks, 
equipment, machinery, and utilities meces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes) for 
public schools, and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on 
which such facilities are constructed. Such 
terms shall include gymnasiums and similar 
facilities, except those intended primarily 
for exhibitions for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(9) The terms “construct”, “construct- 
ing”, and “construction” include the prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for 
school facilities; erecting, building, acquir- 
ing, altering, remodeling, improving, or ex- 
tending school facilities; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(10) The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public 
school as defined by the State education 
agency of each State. 

(11) The term “teachers’ salaries” means 
the monetary compensation paid to teach- 
ers for services rendered in connection with 
their employment. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAWS 815 
AND 874 


Extension of temporary provisions of Public 
Law 815 

Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 3 
of the Act of September 23, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 633), is amended by striking out 
“1961” and inserting in lieu thereof “1964”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961” 
each time it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1964”, and (2) by striking 
out “$40,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$60,000,000"’. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958- 
1959” and inserting in lieu thereof “1961-— 
1962”. 


Extension of temporary provisions of Public 
Law 874 


Sec. 202. The Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244) , is amended 
by striking out “1961” each time it appears 
in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4({a) and insert- 
ing “1964” in lieu thereof. 

Extension of laws to American Samoa 

Sec. 203. (a) The Act of September 30, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is 
amended by inserting “American Samoa,” 
after “Guam,” each time it appears in sec- 
tions 3(d), 6(c), and 9(8). 

(b) The Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 631-645), is amended by 
inserting “American Samoa,” after “Guam,” 
in section 15(13). 

Report of operations under these laws 


Sec. 204, The Commissioner shall submit 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transmission to the Congress on 
or before January 1, 1963, a full report of 
the operation of Public Laws 815 and 874, as 
extended by this Act, including an analysis 
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of the relation between Federal payments 
under these laws and Federal payments 
under title I of this Act, and his recommen- 
dations as to what the future relation be- 
tween these laws and that title should be if 
they are further extended. 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield so that I 
may submit some amendments to the 
bill? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk three amend- 
ments to S. 1021 and ask that they be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be printed. 


THE VOICE OF LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp an article entitled ‘“‘School 
Boards Assume Voice of Education,” 
written by John Rosson, published in the 

_ Washington Star, issue of May 7, 1961, 
in which there is a recitation of action 
taken by the National School Boards 
Association in Philadelphia on May 6. 
At that meeting the association took a 
stand against Federal aid to education 
by holding that the local school boards 
could handle school problems. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ScHoot Boarps ASSUME VOICE OF EDUCATION 
(By John Rosson) 

PHILADELPHIA, May 6.—The leadership of 
the Nation’s thousands of school boards 
voted here today to drop its cloak of pro- 
vincialism and become a major spokesman 
on national educational issues. 

The National School Boards Association, 
composed of school board members from 
50 States, the District, and 2 territories, has 
never before attempted to express its feelings 
on nationwide educational matters. 

The NSBA members, holding their 21st an- 
nual convention in Convention Hall, de- 
cided their effectiveness would not be felt 
if they continued to stand for local isola- 
tionism and did not speak out on educa- 
tional issues affecting the Nation. 


MIGHT CHALLENGE NEA 


The decision immediately was interpreted 
as placing the NSBA in a good position to 
challenge the National Education Associa- 
tion’s ranking as the foremost spokesman 
for American public school education. 

“It is a foregone conclusion,” one associ- 
ation officer said, “that we will be disagree- 
ing with the NEA often.” 

The statement was based on NEA’s strong 
stand in favor of Federal aid to education. 

After deciding to jump into the national 
scene, the school board group voted over- 
whelmingly to: 

1. Oppose Federal aid to education be- 
cause “it would be naive to think that it will 
not mean Government control.” 

2. Oppose any broadening of the National 
Defense Education Act, which, among other 
things, provides Government scholarships. 

3. Oppose Senate and House bills giving aid 
to States for educational television. 


CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS 


4. Oppose further Federal aid of any kind 
“until the association could determine the 
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position of each of the State school board 
associations.” 

5. Insure that choice of textbooks in the 
Nation’s schools remain a local and State 
matter. 

In defeat of Federal aid resolutions, a few 
delegations—including the one from the Dis- 
trict—took a beating. 

District School Board President Wesley 8S. 
Williams, supported by School Board Mem- 
ber Louise S. Steele, argued strongly for Fed- 
eral aid legislation “because we need the 
money.” They also argued that impacted 
area funds, paid to many school boards for 
years, have not meant Federal control. 

Among those voting against Federal aid 
were the Maryland and Virginia delegations. 
They also based their arguments on the 
threat of Government intervention in local 
school matters. 

The delegates were Dr. Barnard Joy of 
Arlington, and William Gravatt, of Black- 
stone, Va., and Dr. Richard D. Wiegle, of 
Annapolis, and Mrs. Frances Dodson, Charles 
County, Md. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
have one request and one announce- 
ment to make before I make my first 
speech on the education bill. 

First, I ask unanimous consent that 
both majority and minority members of 
the professional staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
permitted access to the floor of the Sen- 
ate during the days that the education 
bill will be under discussion. I speak 
in behalf of the full membership of the 
committee because both the majority 
and the minority will need the profes- 
sional assistance of the staff members 
of the committee, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be authorized to come 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, since 
I did not hear the opening remarks of 
the Senator from Oregon, may I inquire 
whether he included the staff members 
of the minority? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I included the 
minority professional staff members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, as 
Senators know, I am usually delighted 
to have interruptions when I participate 
in debate, but I stand here today in a 
dual capacity, speaking not only for my- 
self, but for the leadership of the Senate, 
and the administration, in presenting, in 
this first speech, the administration’s 
case in support of S. 1021. Therefore, I 
think it would be in the interest of or- 
derly procedure in the Senate for me to 
ask my colleagues to forbear with me so 
that my first speech on the bill may be 
presented without interruption. There 
will be plenty of time to cross-examine 
me in the interesting debate which I am 
sure we are starting now, and which will 
last for several days in the Senate. SoI 
will finish the first speech, which is for 
the most part a speech of description in 
explanation of the bill. When we really 
get into the argumentative phases of 
the debate, I shall always be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I inquire how 
long the Senator from Oregon expects to 
address himself to the first phase of his 
presentation? 

Mr. MORSE. I have 14% pages. I 
imagine I can present it in 30 or 35 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That address will be 
what might be termed the first phase? 

Mr.MORSE. My case in chief. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That presentation 
will be the first phase of the argument 
of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. My case in chief. I am 
so glad that my good friend from Illinois 
did not ask me how many hours I think 
I may have to discuss this subject in 
the next few days, but I want him to 
know that he will be pleasantly surprised 
at the determination of the Senator 
from Oregon to be exceedingly brief in 
the presentation of the arguments from 
time to time in support of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe it is one of 
the interesting phenomena of the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress that 
speeches have generally been on the brief 
side. I pleasantly and jocularly derided 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey] the other day, be- 
fore a meeting downtown, by saying that 
I would call him “Silent,” for his first 
name, since the rule does not permit me 
to use his name, because since January 3, 
I had not heard him make a speech in 
the Senate in excess of 20 minutes in 
length. The Senator from Oregon has 
certainly delighted me, and I am sure 
he has delighted other Senators, by his 
interesting brevity. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that com- 
pliment. I have been so delighted to be 
able to yield the honors for a consider- 
able amount of discussion on the floor 
of the Senate to my good friend from 
Tilinois. I suspect that an analysis of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp will show 
that about 10-fold the amount of space 
has been consumed by my good friend 
from Illinois—and that is as it should 
be, because of our difference in position 
on the floor of the Senate. However, I 
am delighted that in this session of Con- 
gress the Senator from Illinois has 
talked more than has the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Actually the Senator 
from Illinois is the quiet type, as the 
Senator from Oregon knows. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not know that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes, indeed. 
But I thought I would get a comment 
from the Senator from Oregon with re- 
spect to the rather interesting attribute 
that has suddenly developed in this ses- 
sion of Congress, particularly in the 
Senate. I wondered if he had some log- 
ical way to account for it, drawing on 
recollection, having in mind some of the 
rather long speeches to which the Sen- 
ate has been treated, and by which it has 
been edified. 

Mr. MORSE. I have an explanation: 
Change of administration. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. | Is that it? I won- 
dered whether that was one of the qual- 
ities of the New Frontier. 

Mr. MORSE. Wedonot have as many 
criticisms to make now. 

Madam President, in opening this his- 
toric debate on Federal aid to education 
in the 87th Congress, I shall touch on 
many old familiar themes, In April and 
in May of 1949, 12 years ago, many of 
us participated in this Chamber in an- 
other debate upon this subject of Federal 
aid to education. 

We spoke then of differing formulas 
for aid, of flat grants and of equalization 
of segregation riders, and of aid to 
church-related schools. Here we heard 
pleas that the State and local govern- 
ments, could or could not afford the 
educational costs. Schools whose needs 
were then apparent, in the interim have 
quietly been educating a generation of 
schoolchildren from the first grade 
through high school. It is a generation 
which has been educationally short- 
changed. It has been a generation 
which in too large a part has lost a 
priceless asset—the opportunity to ob- 
tain an education which would fit it un- 
der optimum conditions for the great 
tasks which will confront our Nation 
in the decade or two ahead. We have 
wasted, in many instances, the precious 
natural resource, and an irreplaceable 
one, the brainpower potential of many, 
many children. These are the boys and 
girls who had to attend part-time 
classes. These are the boys and girls 
who tried to learn from harried and 
overworked teachers in classes which 
contained too many children. These 
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are the youngsters who were taught by 
teachers, willing enough to be sure, but 
teachers nevertheless, who could not 
meet the qualifying tests under State 
law of teacher accreditation. These 
are the children who were taught by 
teachers, who tried but who were wor- 
ried by personal problems resulting from 
low salaries and the bitter necessity of 
supplementing insufficient incomes by 
second jobs. 

Twelve years ago, we heard a great 
Republican Senator from Ohio, Senator 
Taft, explode the fallacy, then ad- 
vanced, as in all likelihood it will be 
again in this debate, that a State has a 
vested right in the income taxes collected 
by the Federal Government. He pointed 
out then with relentless logic that to 
accept this theory was to destroy the 
necessary powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He reminded us that we are cit- 
izens of the United States as well as 
citizens of our respective States. I com- 
mend to the Senate that discussion of 
12 years ago. It will be helpful in the 
days ahead as we work on the current 
bill. All this we heard then, and more. 

In the debate this week, many of the 
same arguments will be made. Again 
charts will be inserted in the ConerEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD purporting to show that 
some States will receive aid from other 
States, and that others will receive less 
than is paid out in taxes. When these 
events occur, if they do, I suggest that 
a upon the wisdom of Senator 
Taft. 

But, Madam President, as I have in- 
dicated, there has been one change in 
the interim. A generation has grown 
up which knows World War II as his- 
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tory only. It is a generation graduating 
from high school with but dim and child- 
ish memories of the Korean conflict. 
It is a numerically large generation. We 
have had a tremendous population 
growth since the two wars, and, al- 
though the rate of increase may be at 
last slowing down, in absolute numbers 
it is continuing to grow. 

Time is running ever more short to 
meet the inereasing demands being 
placed upon our educational plant. The 
load in absolute numbers each year upon 
our overburdened classrooms and our 
dedicated teachers continues to grow. 
Unless we find ways and means to meet 
the financial needs of our schoolchil- 
dren, as expressed in terms of class- 
rooms, pupil-teacher ratios, and salaries 
of teaching personnel, we run the risk 
of finding ourselves in ever increasing 
difficulty and of being faced by a more 
and more dilapidated educational sys- 
tem. 


What is our situation today? What is 
the factual basis for the need S. 1021 
is designed to meet in part? Facing page 
298 of the hearing record is a large 
chart entitled: ‘Fall 1960 Statistics on 
Enrollment, Teachers, and School Hous- 
ing in Full Time Public Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, by State.” 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this chart be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, 
Since it contains the basic documenta- 
tion for the case the proponents of the 
bill present. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fall 1960 statistics on enrollment, teachers, and school housing in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools, by State 
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(1) (4) (8) (9) (10) (1) 





United States (50 States 
and Distriet of Colum- 
bia) ¢ 





































































3, 278, 750 154, 463 | 25,375 | 16,490 | 8,885 [..._.-__|.-.... 
136,862 | 20, 005 7,773 | 42,700 | 2,200} 5 500 2t, s4t 7#t | 11,100 
34,634) 3, 688 977} 1,711 529} ° 435 94 1,346} = 1,138 708 
$48,885 | 8, 175 609} 2.566} 379) 208 gi 14,145} ¢9, 268 | ©4884 
249, 341 | 723,520 | #12306) 711,215 | #6, 200 | 4, 467 | 1,743 57,836 | 30,092] 27,744 
277,278 | 35,563 | 20,983; 14,570/%1,150| *5ae} *5z 30,96t | 22158! 17,803 
33, 501 4,504) 2,768] 1,736) 450) 300 9 4,323} 3.078} 1,250 
914,543 | 46,266 | 30,225) 16,043] 6,780| 4,733 1,447 70,886} 48,519 | 31,367 

10 ¥, 450,000 | 119,500} 62,300] 57,200) 5,850} 2630] 3,290 224, 800 | 135, 600: |2° 89, 200 
887,015 | 74,653 | 38, 355 208 | | 965 501 464 52,08t |} 18,175 | 33,906 
54,550] 5,255] 2,604) 2,565 346; 187} bo 6,509} 3,546 | 2, 963 
21,498; 3,110] 2,200} 1,010} 326) 298 RS 4,652} 3,173} 1,479 
40,643} 4.375} 2599 ,782| 1,300} 87% 429 15,658, 12,115} 3.543 
3, 164,970 | 400,884 | 259,041 | 149,943 | 24,964 | 20,278} 4,686 |---|. fe} 
454,172| 72,114} 49,108 006 | 5,735 | 5, 144 51} 260 B} 122,998 

* 274,035 | °35,000| 925,248} 9,752} 3,000) 2,250) 750 B B} 15,000 ‘ 750 
196, 459] 26,264) 14,908} 11,368] 320| ‘290 100 B B} 13,77} 69001 6,875 
13,000 | 21,610} 12,980 eee Bk SF ers B. BL @y @) 
635,203 | 63,942} 36,608} 27,258) 8353) 6,808| 1,400} 120 20} 54, 075 445 21,630 
278,578 | 29,002) 15,852) 13,940} 517] 40% 6 B B} 28,995 13, 792 
¢ 196,350} 30,084) 20,227, 9,357 0 68 81 ft B} 35,300 9, 000 
80,678 | 13,804| 8,815 5,083 + 566} = 476 90 0 B 6, 835 1, 604 
© 32, 266 7,528) 5,208) 2,326 34 24 10 tot B 4, 687 1 591 
644,003 | 73,723| 45,528) 28,205 4,951] 3,770] 1,172 B B} 60, 604 17, 457 
©38,136| 7,677) 5,006) 1,982} 330) 273 6} 30 B} 13,87t ®5, 107 
208,000} ©28,950} 19,990} 9050) 1000; 7} 250 64 B} 21,200 10, 500 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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Degree or num- 
bo Number of teachers | ber of semester | Number of pupils in excess 
Number of pupils enrolled Number of classroom teaching under sub- | hours required | of normal capacity of the 
teachers standard credentials ! for lowest accessible publicly owned 
Region and State regular teaching school plants in use 
certificate 2 
Total Elemen- Second- Total | Elemen-j| Second- | Total |Elemen-|Second-|Elemen-|Second-| Total | Elemen- Slee 
tary * ary ° tary 3 ary ° tary? | ary? | tary’); ary? tary ° ary 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
ae ss al — oer " on S| ee = 
Soublaatet sad. ses we ie dk 8, 791, 792 5,964,358 | 2,827, 434 317, 330 197, 778 119, 552 | 16,376 | 12, 687 1000 b.wt 50.1). se : 626,278 | 385,379 | 240, 8909 
ee ee 789,134 | 1°444,200 | 1°344,934 26, 461 14, 690 11,771 | 2,227} 1,305 922 B | B { 143, 598 | 1987, 542 |!9 56, 056 
ans. SG sis. 422,160 | 240,021 | 1° 182,139 15, 022 7, 820 7,202 | 2,214} 1,739 475 B B 29, 692 | 1° 17,836 |1911 856 
OE ee 979, 165 575, 533 403, 632 37, 265 20, 807 16, 458 493 461 32 B B 73, 086 38,155 | 34,93) 
cere eatinienem iste 931,539 | '°646,280 ; 16285, 259 32, 820 21, 290 11, 530 196 190 6 B B 76, 163 | 1° 49,935 /'6 26, 208 
Kentucky _................ 618, 204 443, 452 174, 752 23, 499 15, 730 7,769 | 2,965 | 2,545 420 96 B 58, 380 41, 847 16, 533 
RONG. isis a5 605-4: 714, 000 559, 000 155, 000 26, 598 15, 956 10,642 | 1,650) 1,106 544 B B 16, 726 12, 004 4, 722 
insti tee minents 575, 000 387, 000 188, 000 18, 691 10,915 7, 776 588 373 215 B B 39, 902 27, 867 12, 035 
North Carolina-_........-. 1, 102, 026 6 839, 916 6 262, 110 37, 458 26,911 10, 547 | 1,690 | 1,469 221 B BR 58, 544 | 36,450 | 617,004 
South Carolina. .........- 580, 920 375, 152 205, 768 20, 856 12, 330 8, 526 7 33 718 715 B B 23, 345 11,370 | 11,975 
cence ginibcinds 794, 760 604, 017 190, 743 29, 641 21, 934 7, 707 1,075 850 225 B B 31, 746 14, 815 16, 931 
2 ee $47, 228 582, 872 264, 356 32, 663 19, 737 12,926 | 2,116] 1,803 313 B B 61, 041 38, 406 | 22, 635 
West Virginia.............- 437, 656 266, 915 170, 741 16, 356 9, 658 6,698 | 1,129 828 301 B B 19, 055 9, 152 9, 903 
Pa ae — 5 nd | = | ————— ———aeS  —E— | 2: 
West and Southwest__....___-- 8, 679, 223 6, 071, 604 2, 607, 619 327, 404 204, 919 122,485 | 24,716 | 17, 7,708 7,008 |...-- alt a 293, 204 195, 652 97, 552 
I. 0 Spin Secndn ctigede 306, 866 236, 491 70, 375 ll, 184 8, 369° 2, 815 51 46 5 B | B+30 17, 477 10, 269° 7, 208 
CN a, cc ceamcenos 3, 353, 600 2, 282, 000 1, 071, 600 119, 250 74, 500 44,750 | 11,000 8, 000 3, 000 B | B+30 61, 000 55, 000 6, 000 
RED saiwedecdéésansdo’ 392, 217 243, 295 148, 922 16, 683 9, 323 7, 360 184 142 42 90 B 19, 235 11, 602 7, 633 
er eens 158, 918 10 88, 879 1° 70, 039 6, 348 3, 409 2, 939 1, 449 1,118 331 B B 10, 352 10 §, 489 | 19 4. 883 
6d tli in ae sinities 146, 315 6 99, 696 6 46, 619 6, 879 4, 479 2, 400 270 242 28 64 B 6, 530 $5,146 | 61,384 
Sine caiinacantanek = 64, 378 42, 424 21, 954 2, 729 1, 848 Dl hvaidiieh sent anel acum 62 B 4, 560 3, 129 1, 43) 
New Merxico..........-..-.- 222, 953 10 133, 138 10 89, 815 9, 191 5, 116 4,075 173 136 37 B B 16, 478 10 8,736 | 1° 7,742 
Ns Sint 18 539,000 | 15 328,500; 18 210, 500 20, 290 11, 600 WOON sk CSRs... Ia... oo B B 20, 000 16, 000 4,000 
0 NOE Ra 388, 590 ® 270, 433 6 118, 157 17, 085 10, 856 6, 229 1, 959 1, 919 40 B B 7, 896 66,089 | 61,807 
PEE Tae 2,151, 236 | 1, 678, 809 472, 427 80, 684 54, 330 26,354 | 6,500] 3,574} 2,026 B B 76, 904 50,263 | 26, 641 
ED dabctetan atebiios 237, 785 142, 986 94, 799 8, 526 4, 629 3, 897 404 277 127 B B 16, 851 8, 625 8, 226 
Washington -_..........--- 638, 433 476, 338 162, 095 24, 594 14, 241 10,353 | 2,100} 1,700 400 B B 33, 254 13,662 | 19, 592 
Ween... :. c.6.. 5-30 78, 932 48, 615 30, 317 3, 961 2, 219 1, 742 626 554 7 B B 3% 667 1, 642 1,025 
1,816 1, 328 488 71 63 8 90 B 5, 056 4, 450 605 
4,957 2, 928 2, 029 50 23 27 B B 7, 761 5,626 | 2, 125 
301 236 65 Oi. S05... 8 (2%) yB 455 
356 190 166 2 3 léetbidews »~B 2B 2382 
09 310 199 66 60 6 60 Oe Fs, piece cng waneitanas tpt 
13, 672 8, 130 5, 542 2,981 875 2, 106 68 B 169, 440 2 647 32, 793 
232 130 102, |........ |n--2e0--|aseeee-- 6 | 60 1, 516 1, 153 363 
Number of pupils attending Additional instruction rooms 
| school for less than a full or Inventory of instruction rooms needed (as of fall 1960) Instruction 
| normal schoolday rooms 
Te eee en eee wt AEs i de eee a ee scheduled 
i for com- 
Region and State Abandoned | To accom- | To replace pletion 
Available, | Completed! for instruc- | Available, modate unsatis- during 
Elemen- | Second- | beginning during tional beginning excess en- factory 1960-61 
Total tary 3 ary 3 1959-60 1959-60 purposes 1960-61 Total | roliment facilities school 
school school during the school reported | (exclusive year 
year year 1959-60 year in co). 13 | of those in 
schoo] year col, 24) 
(dl) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) (24) 
United States (50 States and District 
<a Lee a Ceara 22 685, 496 |22 505,861 |22 179,635 | 1, 286, 960 69, 400 17,800 | 1,338, 560 |142, 160 66, 141 | 76, 019 
ee epucmumnane 283,288 | 153,025 | 130,263 298, 226 13, 501 3, 772 307, 955 | 36,076 19, 073 17, 003 
a aces 18, 987 6, 682 12, 305 17, 086 1, 258 355 17, 989 060 805 
initia nal otieancanelit 98 TB: bectinteansde 3, 150 226 7 3, 369 155 62 
bint <caduuhecdse-ctaiihooscopeye 4, 613 61,295 6 3, 318 7, 393 369 118 7, 644 893 543 
DEA, diac eceguicn cna acocceuge 36, 244 19, 652 16, 592 18, 959 1, 100 168 19,891 | 2,912 2, 057 
I cin bnggscubonpe-cockaes 4,195 3, 082 1,113 33, 104 689 159 33, 634 | 2,342 1, 332 
New Hampshire Tad hnapeaateban 2, 133 4, 028 241 82 4, 187 294 152 
New Jersey... 59, 163 41, 744 17, 419 36, 535 1, 964 255 38, 244 3, 839 2, 806 
New York_- 23 137,770 |!°23 70,669 |1° 23 67, 101 96, 900 3, 960 910 99, 950 | 16,000 8, 200 
Pennsylvania. 13, 465 7, 168 6, "297 69, 633 2, 941 1, 516 71, 058 6, 548 2, 146 
= as  sacaa 4, 226 10241 | 103,985 4, 583 257 4, 736 407 230 
ction contin sconcbukan lownaiitit élnnpdabiide > Qitiee onda 3, 113 224 107 3, 230 849 194 
District ‘i Rn ase bathe nn ceh ade 2, 394 BOOS Latibonnce 3, 742 272 41 8, 973 777 546 
———SSSS=|[|__———_UOEa SS | SS So aE ae SS ee eee 
Great Lakes and Plains__.._...._..._..---.|*2 109, 120 | 2294, 119 | 22 15,001 BR OE Bcntnenenquaticcsntsntpendalacaduatttent 39, 213 14, 884 
Nn hina ee 49,775 632 67, 659 1, 872 676 68,855 | 8, 699 4, 691 
ie dnd a deiiineeseaneoihoonoubaie (4) (#4) (#4) 33, 930 1, 933 178 35,685 | 1,321 
NO EES ah ttn een odugiinktankdiehebiiipdigeie tdpdistindh <Oith dina 19, 915 546 313 20, 148 705 505 
Rn as cuddle Deer -saphasooni ate 14 (34) (4) 23, 378 (14) (4) (14) 4 2,007 % 1,139 
ei dain cretedin cipmbottinns ani ~--| 13,614 11, 833 1, 781 51, 242 3, 500 54, 542 | 10, 762 1, 931 
te padinbdinthecosnhedweneb ees 12, 286 8, 599 3, 687 26, 798 1, 292 351 27,739 | 3,816 1, 016 
SE Lie oweckpnondabegaloocebdihieelbhhdhitecnelbaphvens as. 29, 119 1, 388 286 30,221 | 4,354 1, 524 
PO ihad dabei boners ls ciecccn dive 703 | Sree 14, 797 462 307 14, 952 358 189 
_ Nh Cig cin kdb hid Simp bin aon sn Gitindiasiy itnallnn iibijiprene del 7, 378 350 512 7, 216 902 156 
ahah atin eteenednblnnnmaniciily 31, 022 22, 179 8, 843 , 669 3, 273 663 69,279 | 3,919 2, 020 
South DE. tithe dnc nenh-ananehdda 1, * 1,030 58 7, 249 7 193 7, 313 820 463 
EO ak Sic dtkihensénkivenssukdifetiocentibealuab dit oedhh cu Mbeceus: , 790 1, 520 510 31,800 | 1,550 750 
= Se — SS Sees LS Ee OSS Eee 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Fall 1960 statistics on enrollment, teachers, and school housing in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools, by State—Continued 
Number of pupils attending Additional instruction rooms 
school for less than a full or Inventory of instruction rooms needed (as of fall 1960) Instruction 
normal schoolday rooms 
scheduled 
for com- 
Region and State Abandoned pletion 
Available, | Completed} for instruc- during 
Second- | beginning d tional 1960-61 
Total ary 1959-60 19 urposes school 
school school uring the (exclusive year 
year year 1959-60 of those in 
school year col, 24) 
(1) (16) (18) (19) (21) (25) (26) 
a eeneppeenmennreneneemerconenegtsemnennasnenmensnes secon ices a Se a a ee ere ines rel enc ene cet eee sae etnias 
EE benddsapiieancetensnipaahon 22118, 329 |22 106, 294 | 22 12, 035 297, 384 5, 435 21, 363 24, 605 16, 113 
> cadaliddbiuvieassdidicwaboneens 27, 041 10 6, 818 23, 687 4, 926 2, 409 2, 645 
Ge on vneinih Ssimeaieonmnaie ae 2, 432 , 867 1, 130 1, 280 721 
MEDS Uwuddophsotobactdducisennage , 863 5, 30, 866 2, 505 2, 239 1, 851 
EM A. dhimbcedvendnowddaktencorad 17, 534 (18) 33, 803 34,324 | 3,714 2, 460 1, 254 532 
tine hadi aeenatamined aa Stee = BARD Aen mendonin 22, 204 22, 662 | 8, 906 1, 946 6, 960 1, 331 
IIE coals ome Saieaeemenuiain’ Ue”. Bee dberascaces 25. 077 26, 264 1, 457 689 768 1, 099 
IE, cddatabavdcandsuccvenstsabafecabotnnsideocscdlsduedhwutes 16, 983 17,728 | 2,597 1, 163 1, 434 1, 571 
North oreiina Kk adaindhnnine tema Viim ein Sues 2, 076 (6) 38, 166 39,317 | 3,714 1, 620 2, 094 1, 510 
EI. « on iesnnanunaeccesaacien (14) (4) 20, 104 20,486 | 1,859 858 1,001 721 
OC sdb sealorwsnswacadddbendeud S667 = ¥ SBS. fa cdestsee 27, 830 28,582 | 2,984 1, 054 1, 930 1, 726 
Rs en ai cp ateicdstqukotadadeHoe 16, 717 120 28, 405 29,288 | 4,326 2, 332 1, 994 1, 967 
aoa ee aa Sek i Sas 5 ee 16, 392 16,420 | 1,922 680 1, 242 439 
West and Southwest-..................-.--- 172, 707 324, 702 | 20,162 10, 375 9, 787 19, 602 
11,450 | 1,085 697 388 487 
117,000 | 4,000 2,000 2,000 10, 000 
15,336 | 1,371 762 609 584 
6, 146 812 400 412 282 
6, 950 443 250 193 353 
2, 522 302 167 135 157 
8,240 | 1,104 562 542 458 
26,147 | 2,300 800 1, 500 1,000 
348 351 588 
2, 488 1, 950 3, 629 
576 386 401 
EE a ee 1, 218 1, 165 1, 422 
IE oo webcbiecouaccstccssonanu sd suadeuunne inendensigdiowpibhoma 107 156 241 
iinet idinde on nie abihabdtinn oot obiesdnadtencnpliiiietaia og taacnnetadcs kil 95 119 
susdixbedapéass 200 330 
painter a_uiduaics céde nip dena c th pa udidinettodmansa tks 20 1 
ica teidnondemunadpieinatsasesiconsiuctiniisasdeseeclchnodasth 2; 2Geeet: S123 se tAnie as eee eee oe jee eee 22 
cine Aoipial deh tea Metis naan ae 56 Ele cnsdgibarna 243 53 
268, 711 51, 614 11, 577 644 500 
SE OS co irnricnaoadse dacie aA bnbbsdcodceedscsanl aibisctne 190 45 39 








1 Some of the teachers included in cols. 8 through 10 may have met the minimum 
general education requirements given in cols. 11 and 12 but lack either the required 
semester hours of professional education or directed teaching. 

2B” means the bachelor’s degree, the equivalent of 120-128 semester hours; ‘‘M”’ 
means the master’s degree. 

3 Unless otherwise noted, data for elementary and secondary schools are classified 
by type of organization of the school, rather than by grade group. 

4 Totals for cols. 2 to 10, 16 to 19, and 23 to 26, while shown to the last digit, are not 
in fact precise to that degree but merely represent the sum of unrounded and rounded 
figures furnished by the various States; totals in cols. 13 to 15 and 20 to 22 include 
estimates for serra States. 

5 State advises that ‘‘these teachers are working toward standard certificates; 
their certificates are emergency but not substandard.” 

6 Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade group (kinder- 
garten through grade 8 for elementary, and grades 9 to 12 for secondary). 

TIncludes librarians and guidance personnel. 

5 Data estimated by local school superintendents. 

® As of June 1960. 

10 Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade group (kinder- 
garten through grade 6 for elementary, and grades 7 to 12 for secondary). 

w Represents requirement for teaching in junior high and vocational high schools; 

8 degree required for teaching in senior high schools. 

2 Data relate to requirement for teachers who pass the teachers’ examination; 

requirement without examination is a bachelor’s degree. 


13 Excludes vocational schools. 

14 Data not available. 

15 Represents requirement for teaching in rural schools; requirement for teaching 
in town schools is 60 semester hours. 

16 Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade group (kinder- 
garten through grade 7 for elementary, and grades 8 to 12 for secondary). 

17 Data for 1959-60 school year. 

18 Estimated data for 1960-61 school year. 

19 No regular certification requirements for teaching grades 1 to 9; bachelor’s degree 
required for teaching grades 10 to 12. 

20 Represents requirement for teaching in schools for U.S. citizens; in schools for 
Latin Americans the requirement is a Republic of Panama normal school certificate 
or its equivalent. , 

21 Represents requirement for teaching grades 7 and 8 in schools for U.S. citizens 
and in secondary schools for Latin Americans; master’s degree required for teaching 
grades 9 to 12 in schools for U.S. citizens. 

22 Incomplete; total for States reporting. 

23 Includes New York City data for 1959. 

2% Incomplete. 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
advance data from forthcoming Office of Education Circular No. 634, Jan, 13, 1961. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, be- 
fore discussing further these statistics, 
I should like to indicate the points I 
shall cover in this opening statement on 
the bill. 

I propose to discuss first the need for 
an improvement in our schools through- 
out the country. Second, I shall touch 
upon the precedents for the National 
Government assuming a portion of the 
burden of meeting the need. Third, I 
shall advert very briefly to the constitu- 
tional issues involved. Lastly, I shall 
describe the contents of the bill, S. 1021, 
which is before us for debate today. The 
pending bill was reported to the Senate 
favorably by a committee vote of 12 to 2. 


THE NEED FOR AID TO EDUCATION 


As of the fall of 1960 there were 36,- 
305,104 pupils enrolled in our public 


elementary and secondary schools. To 
teach these boys and girls, the chart 
shows we have a combined teaching staff 
of elementary and secondary public 
schools which totals 1,409,995 teachers. 

But of the more than 36 million chil- 
dren in the public schools there were 1,- 
868,000 of them being taught in over- 
crowded classrooms. 

Almost 2 million of our children are 
being housed in schools and classrooms 
in excess of the normal capacity of the 
school plants. Almost 700,000 boys and 
girls, last year, attended school for less 
than a full or normal schoolday because 
the classrooms in the schools of the com- 
munity simply could not accommodate 
them. We needed last fall 142,160 more 
classrooms in the public schools than we 
had. 


Arguments will be advanced. I feel 
sure, that a need of this magnitude can 
be met by sources other than the Fed- 
eral Government. The statistical data 
will be attacked perhaps, on the basis 
that it is not completely accurate to the 
last pupil or classroom. Senators may 
be told that the States and local gov- 
ernments have means of again rising to 
the continuing emergencies of school 
construction and operating costs of 
existing plants, and they may be re- 
minded again and again that 80 percent 
of the bonds for school purposes last 
year were floated. 

For the sake of argument only, let us 
assume that there may be some minor 
variations in the statistics on classroom 
shortages. Perhaps we do not need 
142,160 classrooms; perhaps we need 
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only 140,000. Still with all the fine rec- 
ord of achievement of our local commu- 
nities in floating bond issues, the brutal 
fact remains that there are 140,000 
schoolrooms not there. 

The children who should be in these 
missing 140,000 plus rooms are among 
the 1,868,000 children who are being 
cheated out of an education to which we 
believe they are entitled. Whose loss is 
this? It is a loss, not only to the child 
who is not receiving an education under 
optimum learning conditions; it is a loss 
to the teacher who cannot use his or her 
skills to maximum advantage because of 
crowded conditions. It is a major loss, 
in the final analysis, to all of us as citi- 
zens of the United States in the years to 
come. Why? Because skills, techniques 
and information needed by all of our 
citizens in the complex society created by 
our technology have not been taught ef- 
fectively in many cases. 

There is another shocking statistic in 
that chart, and I refer now to the num- 
ber of teachers who are working with our 
children who do not possess the proper 
credentials to teach. By definition, they 
are substandard teachers. There were 
91,552 such teachers last fall who could 
be found in almost every State of the 
Union and in each of the possessions of 
the United States. There were 25,375 
of them in the North Atlantic States, 
24,964 of them in the areas of the Great 
Lakes and Plains; 16,376 of them in the 
great States of the South, and the West 
and Southwest had 24,716 of them. 

Many of these are very able teachers, 
I feel sure, but the fact remains for one 
reason or another, they could not meet 
the accreditation requirements of the 
State laws of the 50 States. 

I spoke of the pupils who are in excess 
of the normal capacity of the classrooms 
in the school plant throughout the coun- 
try. On the chart we find the figure of 
1,868,000. More than one-half million 
are in the North Atlantic States; 293,- 
204 of them are in the West and South- 
west; 626,278 are in the States of the 
Southeast and, with the exception of 
171,000 or so, the balance come from the 
Great Lakes and Plains States. 

Here, then, we have the parameters of 
the problem. ‘Too many children, in too 
few schoolrooms, and teaching them, too 
many teachers who cannot meet the 
minimum requirements for teacher 
accreditation under State law. 

How can this complex of need be best 
met? 

It is proposed in S. 1021 that the Fed- 
eral Government exercise its authority 
under the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution to provide money to the 
States for these three purposes: School 
construction; teachers salaries; and for 
special projects in an amount which will 
not exceed 10 percent of the first year’s 
appropriation for all purposes. 

Madam President, I have spoken up 
till now of the needs of the past. What 
of the needs of the future? Testi- 
mony presented on page 94 of our 
hearings by Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Ribicoff, indicates 
that the enrollment in our elementary 
and secondary schools will increase from 
our present 36-million-plus students to 
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more than 44 million in the years 1968- 
69; that increases in enrollment will re- 
quire, according to his best judgment, an 
additional 437,000 instructional person- 
nel and 600,000 new classrooms before 
the decade ends. The greatest need will 
be upon us, he feels—and I join with 
him in the feeling—in the next 5 years. 

I should like to take just a moment 
to express heartfelt appreciation to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff. I know that I 
speak the unanimous point of view of 
every member of the subcommittee, on 
both sides of the table, and of every 
member of the full committee, on both 
sides of the table. I bespeak their ap- 
preciation and thanks to Secretary Ribi- 
coff for the magnificent way in which 
he has cooperated with the committee 
during the past many weeks as we 
worked together trying to hammer out 
on the anvil of conscionable compromise, 
in accordance with the facts as we found 
them, the bill which we today bring to 
the Senate for action. 

In my many years in the Senate, I 
have had the pleasure of associating 
with many dedicated public servants, 
but Secretary Ribicoff is outstanding 
among them. Here is a man who is 
always interested in asking the question: 
What are the facts? And then in fol- 
lowing to where those facts lead. Here 
is a man who feels very deeply the need 
of bringing to an end a cruel waste of 
human resources in this country, re- 
sources which are now being wasted 
because we are not developing to the 
maximum intellectual potential so many 
tens of thousands of American boys and 
girls. 

So, for the record, I say to Secretary 
Ribicoff, “Thanks, and thanks again, 
for the wonderful assistance you have 
been to me as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and to the members of both the 
subcommittee and the full committee.” 

Madam President, at this point I bring 
to the attention of the Senate the state- 
ment of the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress dated 
February 20, 1961. In this message 
President Kennedy said: 

Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. Our re- 
quirements for world leadership, our hopes 
for economic growth, and the demands of 
citizenship itself, in an era such as this, all 
require the maximum development of every 
young American’s capacity. 

The human mind is our fundamental re- 
source. A balanced Federal program must go 
well beyond incentives for investment in 
plant and equipment. It must include equal- 
ly determined measures to invest in human 
beings—both in their basic education and 
training and in their more advanced prep- 
aration for professional work. Without such 
measures, the Federal Government will not 
be carrying out its responsibilities for ex- 
panding the base of our economic and mili- 
tary strength. 


With this, Madam President, I shall 
turn to my second major point. How- 
ever, before doing so, I wish to make a 
comment concerning one of the states- 
manlike statements made by the Presi- 
dent in his message of February 20, 1961. 
Another great President in our history 
also once spoke on the subject of en- 
lightening our people. I think that Pres- 
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ident Kennedy’s message to Congress 
dated February 20 is but an extension of 
the great tenet which Thomas Jefferson 
uttered when he said that “a democracy 
can be no stronger than the enlighten- 
ment of its people.” 

FB ge President Kennedy, in 1961, 


Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education— 


he, to all intents and purposes, in my 
judgment, underlined that tenet of 
Jefferson’s. 


PRECEDENTS FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Madam President, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL-CIO, in 1960 
prepared a brochure which may be found 
on pages 865 through 879 of the printed 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent that 
the printed material starting with the 
headline “State Grants at Admission to 
Union” on page 868 and continuing 
through the conclusions and recommen- 
dations on page 879 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STaTeE GRANTS AT ADMISSION TO UNION 
ALABAMA 


Act of admission, March 2, 1819 (3 Stat. 491, 
sec. 6). 

Grant to Alabama: Section 16 or its equiva- 
lent in each township for schools; all salt 
springs in the State; 36 sections for a sem- 
inary; 1,620 acres for the seat of government; 
and 3 percent of the proceeds from the sale 
of public lands in the State is to be reserved 
for construction of public roads and canals 
and improving the navigation of rivers by 
the State. 

ARIZONA 

Act of admission, June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 
572-573) . 

Grant to Arizona: Sections 16, 36, 2, and 32 
or their equivalent in each township for 
schools; in lieu of grants under acts of Sep- 
tember 4, 1841, September 28, 1850, and July 
2, 1862, above: 200,000 acres for the univer- 
sity, 100,000 acres for public buildings, etc., 
100,000 acres for insane asylums, 100,000 acres 
for penitentiaries, 100,000 acres for schools 
and asylums for the deaf, dumb, and blind, 
50,000 acres for hospitals for disabled miners, 
200,000 acres for normal schools, 100,000 acres 
for charitable institutions, etc., 150,000 acres 
for agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
150,000 acres for school of mines, 100,000 
acres for military institutions, and 1,000,000 
acres for payment of certain railroad bonds; 
5 percent of the proceeds from sale of public 
lands in the State is to be paid to the State 
for schools. 

ARKANSAS 

The act of admission of June 15, 1836 
(5 Stat. 50-52, ch. 100) made no grant, but a 
supplementary act of June 23, 1836 (5 Stat. 
58-59, ch. 120) made the following grant: 

Grant to Arkansas: Section 16 or its equiv- 
alent in each township for schools; up to 12 
salt springs, etc.; 5 sections for public build- 
ings, in addition to 10 sections granted to the 
territory under act of March 2, 1831 (4 Stat. 
473, ch. 67); 72 sections (two entire town- 
ships) for a seminary (which had been 
granted to the territory under an earlier act) ; 
and 5 percent of the proceeds from the sale 
of public lands in the State is to be reserved 
for making roads and canals by the State. 


CALIFORNIA 


The act of admission, of September 9, 1850 
(9 Stat. 452-453, ch. 50) made no grant. 


‘ 
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COLORADO 
Act of admission, March 21, 1864 (13 Stat. 
94, secs. 7-9). 


Grant to Colorado: Sections 16 and 36 in 
every township or its equivalent, for schools; 
20 sections for public buildings; 20 sections 
for a penitentiary or State prison; and 5 per- 
cent of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands within the State is to be paid to the 
State for roads, ditches, or canals, to effect a 
general system of irrigation of the agricul- 
tural land. (Superseded by an act of Mar. 
3, 1875 (18 Stat. 475-476) .) 


FLORIDA 


The act of admission, March 3, 1845 (5 
Stat. 742-743, ch. 48), made no grant, but 
a supplemental act of the same date (5 
Stat. 788, ch. 75) made the following grant: 

Grant to Florida: 8 sections for the seat 
of government; section 16 or its equivalent 
in each township for schools; 2 townships, 
in addition to 2 already reserved, for two 
seminaries; 5 percent of the net proceeds 
of the sale of lands within the State there- 
after sold by Congress, for educational pur- 
poses. 

IDAHO 

Act of admission, July 3, 1890 (26 Stat. 
215-217). 

Grant to Idaho: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools, 50 sections for public buildings, 72 
sections for a university, a penitentiary, 
90,000 acres for an agricultural college, and 
in lieu of grants under acts of September 4, 
1841, and September 28, 1850, above, and any 
grant of saline lands; 100,000 acres for a 
scientific school, 100,000 acres for normal 
schools, 50,000 acres for an insane asylum, 
50,000 acres for a university at Moscow, 50,000 
acres for a penitentiary, and 150,000 acres 
for other charitable, educational, penal, and 
reformatory institutions; 5 percent of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands within 
the State is to be paid to the State for 
schools. 

ILLINOIS 


Act of admission, April 18, 1818 (3 Stat. 
430, sec. 6). 

Grant to Illinois: Section 16 or its equiva- 
lent in each township for schools; all salt 
springs in the State; 36 sections for a sem- 
inary; 3 percent of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands within the State is to 
be reserved for appropriation by the State 
for encouragement of learning, of which one- 
sixth is to be used for a college or univer- 
sity. 

INDIANA 


Act of admission, April 19, 1816 (3 Stat. 
290, sec. 6). 

Grant to Indiana: Section 16 or its equiv- 
alent in each township for schools; certain 
salt springs, etc.; one township for a sem- 
inary; 4 sections for the seat of government; 
8 percent of the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands in the State is to be applied 
to construction of roads and canals by the 
State. 

IOWA 


The act of admission, March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. 
742-748, ch. 48), made no grant, but a sup- 
plemental act of the same date (5 Stat. 789- 
790, ch. 76) made the following grant: 

Grant to Iowa: Section 16 or its equivalent 
in each township for schools; 72 sections for 
&@ university (reserved by an act of July 20, 
1840); 5 sections for public buildings; up 
to 16 salt springs, etc.; 5 percent of the net 
Proceeds of the sale of public lands within 
the State sold by Congress after its ad- 
mission, for roads and canals, 


KANSAS 


Act of admission, January 29, 1861 (12 
Stat. 127, sec. 3). 

Grant to Kansas: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for schools; 
72 sections for a university; 10 sections for 
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public buildings; up to 12 salt springs; 5 
percent of receipts from the sale of public 
lands within the State is to be paid to the 
State for roads and internal improvements. 


KENTUCKY 


The act of admission, February 4, 1791 (1 
Stat. 189, ch. 4) made no grant. 


LOUISIANA 


The act of admission, February 20, 1811 
(2 Stat. 641-643), provided in section 5 that 
5 percent of the proceeds from sale of pub- 
lic lands after January 1, 1811, were to be 
applied to construction of roads and levees 
by the State. 

MAINE 


The act of admission, March 3, 1820 (3 
Stat. 544, ch. 19), made no grant. 


MICHIGAN 


The act of admission, June 15, 1836 (5 
Stat. 49, ch. 99), made no grant but a supple- 
mentary act of June 23, 1836 (5 Stat. 59-60, 
ch. 121), made the following grant: 

Grant to Michigan: Section 16 or its equiv- 
alent in each township for schools; 72 sec- 
tions for a university (reserved under an act 
of May 20, 1826 (4 Stat. 180, ch. 90)); 5 sec- 
tions for public buildings; up to 12 salt 
springs; 5 percent of the proceeds from sale 
of public lands in the State is to be ap- 
propriated for making roads and canals by 
the State. 

MINNESOTA 


Act of admission, February 26, 1857 (11 
Stat. 167, sec. 5). 

Grant to Minnesota: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools; 72 sections for a university; 10 sec- 
tions for public buildings; up to 12 salt 
springs; 5 percent of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands within the State is to 
be paid to the State for roads and internal 
improvements. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Act of March 1, 1817 (3 Stat. 349, ch. 23, 
sec. 5). 

Three percent of receipts from sale of pub- 
lic lands in Mississippi is to be applied to 
construction of roads and canals by the 
State. No lands were granted. 


MISSOURI 
Act of admission, March 6, 1820 (3 Stat. 
547, sec, 6) 
Grant to Missouri: Section 16 or its 


equivalent in each township for schools; up 
to 12 salt springs, etc.; 4 sections for the 
seat of government; 36 sections and lands 
previously reserved for a seminary (an act 
of Feb. 17, 1818, 3 Stat. 407, sec. 3, had re- 
served 2 townships for a seminary); 3 per- 
cent of the proceeds from sale of public 
lands in Missouri is to be reserved for making 
roads and canals by the State. 


MONTANA 


Act of admission, February 22, 1889 (25 
Stat. 679-681). 

Grant to Montana: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools; 72 sections for a university; lands 
for a penitentiary and 90,000 acres for agri- 
cultural colleges; 100,000 acres for a normal 
school, 50,000 additional acres for agricul- 
tural colleges, 50,000 acres for a reform 
school, 50,000 acres for a deaf and dumb 
asylum; and 150,000 acres additional for 
public buildings; in lieu of grants under the 
acts of September 4, 1841, and September 
28, 1850; and 5 percent of the proceeds from 
the sale of public lands in the State is to 
be paid to the State for schools. 

NEBRASKA 

Act of admission, April 19, 1864 (13 Stat. 
49, secs. 7-11). 

Grant to Nebraska: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools; 72 sections for a university; 20 sec- 
tions for public buildings; 50 sections for a 
penitentiary; up to 12 salt springs; 5 per- 
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cent of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands in the State are to be paid to the 
State for schools. 

NEVADA 


Act of admission, March 21, 1864 (13 Stat. 
32, secs. 7-9). 

Grant to Nevada: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools; 20 sections for public buildings; 
20 sections for a penitentiary; and 5 percent 
of the proceeds from sale of public lands in 
the State are to be paid to the State for 
roads, ditches, and canals to effect a gen- 
eral system of irrigation of agricultural land. 


NEW MEXICO 

Act of admission, June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 
561-563). 

Grant to New Mexico: Sections 16, 36, 2 
and 32 or their equivalent in each township 
for schools; in lieu of grants under acts of 
September 4, 1841, September 28, 1850, and 
July 2, 1862, above; 200,000 acres for the 
university, 100,000 acres for public build- 
ings, etc., 100,000 acres for insane asylums, 
100,000 acres for penitentiaries, 100,000 acres 
for schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb 
and blind, 50,000 acres for hospitals for dis- 
abled miners, 200,000 acres for normal 
schools, 100,000 acres for charitable institu- 
tions, etc., 150,000 acres for agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, 150,000 acres for school 
of mines, 100,000 acres for military institutes 
and 1,000,000 acres for payment of certain 
railroad bonds; 5 percent of the proceeds 
from sale of public lands in the State is to be 
paid to the State for schools. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Act of admission, February 22, 1889 (25 
Stat. 679-681) . 

Grant to North Dakota: Sections 16 and 
36 or their equivalent in each township for 
schools; 72 sections for a university, lands 
for a penitentiary and 90,000 acres for agri- 
cultural colleges; 40,000 acres for a school 
of mines, 40,000 acres for a reform school, 
40,000 acres for a deaf and dumb asylum, 
40,000 acres for the agricultural college, 
40,000 acres for the university, 80,000 acres 
for normal schools, 50,000 acres for public 
buildings and 170,000 acres for other educa- 
tional and charitable purposes; in lieu of 
grants under acts of September 4, 1841, and 
September 28, 1850; 5 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State is to be paid to the State for schools. 


OHIO 


Act of admission, April 30, 1802 (2 Stat. 
175, sec. 7). 

Grant to Ohio: Section 16, or its equiva- 
lent in each township, for schools; certain 
salt springs. 

OKLAHOMA 


Act of admission, June 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 
272-275). 

Grant to Oklahoma: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools; $5,000,000 in lieu of sections 16 and 
36 in Indian territory; section 13 in all lands 
opened to settlement and lands selected in 
lieu thereof, one-third for the university and 
university preparatory school, one-third for 
normal schools and one-third for the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college and the 
colored agricultural normal university; sec- 
tion 33 and lands selected in lieu thereof 
previously reserved for charitable and penal 
institutions and public buildings; and in 
lieu of grants under the acts of September 
4, 1841, and September 28, 1850, above; 250,- 
000 acres for Oklahoma University, 150,000 
acres for the university preparatory school, 
250,000 acres for the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, 100,000 acres for the Col- 
ored Agricultural and Normal University and 
300,000 acres for normal schools; 5 percent 
of the proceeds from sale of public lands 
within the State is to be paid to the State 
for schools. 
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OREGON 


Act of admission, February 14, 1859 (11 
Stat. 383-384) . 

Grant to Oregon: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for 
schools; 72 sections for a university; 10 sec- 
tions for public buildings; up to 12 salt 
springs; 5 percent of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands within the State is to 
be paid to the State for roads and internal 
improvements. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Act of admission, February 22, 1889 (25 
Stat. 679-681). 

Grants to South Dakota: Sections 16 and 
36 or their equivalent in each township for 
schools, 72 sections for a university; lands 
for a penitentiary and 120,000 acres for agri- 
cultural colleges; 40,000 acres for a deaf and 
dumb asylum, 40,000 acres for a school of 
mines, 40,000 acres for a reform school, 40,- 
000 acres for the agricultural college, 40,000 
acres for the university, 80,000 acres for nor- 
mal schools, 50,000 acres for public buildings 
and 170,000 acres for other educational and 
charitable purposes; and, in addition, land 
for an insane asylum; in lieu of grants under 
acts of September 4, 1841, and September 28, 
1850; and 5 percent of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands in the State is to be paid 
to the State for schools. 


TENNESSEE 


The act of admission, June 1, 1796 (1 Stat. 
491, ch. 47), made no grant. 


The act of admission, March 1, 1845 (5 
Stat. 797-798), amd December 29, 1845 (9 
Stat. 108), made no grant. 


UTAH 


Act of admission, July 16, 1894 (28 Stat. 
109-110). 

Grant to Utah: Sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for schools, 
100 sections for public buildings, two town- 
ships and 110,000 acres for a university, 
200,000 acres for an agricultural college, and 
in lieu of grants under the acts of Septem- 
ber 4, 1841, and September 28, 1850, above; 
500,000 acres for water reservoirs for irriga- 
tion, 100,000 acres for an insane asylum, 
100,000 acres for a schoo] of mines, 106,000 
acres for a deaf and dumb asylum, 100,000 
acres for a reform school, 100,000 acres for 
normal schools, 100,000 acres for an institu- 
tion for the blind; 50,000 acres for a hos- 
pital for miners and a penitentiary; 5 per- 
cent of the proceeds from sale of public 
lands within the State is to be paid to the 
State for schools. 


VERMONT 


The act of admission, February 18, 1791 (1 
Stat. 191), made no grant. 


WASHINGTON 


Act of admission, February 22, 1889 (25 
Stat. 679-681). 

Grant to Washington: Sections 16 and 36 
or their equivalent in each township for 
schools, 72 sections for a university, lands 
for a penitentiary and 90,000 acres for agri- 
cultural college; 100,000 acres for a scien- 
tific school, 100,000 acres for normal schools, 
100,000 acres additional for public buildings, 
200,000 acres for charitable, educational, pe- 
nal and reformatory institutions; in lieu of 
grants under acts of September 4, 1841, and 
September 28, 1850; 5 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State is to be paid to the State for schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The act of admission, December 31, 1862 
(12 Stat. 633-634, ch. 6), made no grant. 


WISCONSIN 

Act of admission, August 6, 1846 (9 Stat. 
58). 

Grant to Wisconsin: Section 16 or its 

equivalent in each township for schools; 
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72 sections for a university (reserved under 
an act of June 12, 1838) (5 Stat. 244, ch. 110); 
10 sections for public buildings; up to 12 salt 
springs; and 5 percent of the proceeds from 
the sale of public lands within the State is 
to be paid to the State for roads and canals. 


WYOMING 


Act of admission, July 10, 1890 (26 Stat. 
222-224). 

Grant to Wyoming: Sections 16 and 36 or 
their equivalent in each township for schools, 
50 sections for public buildings, 72 sections 
for a university, lands for a fish hatchery, a 
penitentiary, 90,000 acres for an agricultural 
college and in lieu of grants authorized by 
the acts of September 4, 1841, and September 
28, 1850, above, and any grant of saline 
lands; 80,000 acres for an insane asylum, 
30,000 acres for a penal, etc., institution in 
Carbon County, 30,000 acres for a peniten- 
tiary, 5,000 acres for a fish hatchery, 30,000 
acres for a deaf, dumb, and blind asylum, 
10,000 acres for a poor farm, 30,000 acres for 
a hospital for miners, 75,000 acres additional 
for public buildings, and 260,000 acres for 
charitable institutions; and 5 percent of the 
proceeds from sale of public lands within the 
State is to be paid to the State for schools, 
STATE GRANTS SUBSEQUENT TO ADMISSION 

AND PrIoR TO 1900 


General provisions of law making grants to 
all States or to States subsequently admitted 
into the Union: 

May 20, 1826 (4 Stat. 179, ch. 83). The 
Secretary of the Treasury was to select school 
lands to be reserved in lieu of section 16 in 
each township where no such lands had been 
appropriated as authorized by laws granting 
section 16 to certain States. 

June 23, 1836 (5 Stat. 55, secs. 13, 14). 
Money in the Treasury on January 1, 1837, in 
excess of $5,000,000 was to be deposited with 
the State treasurers, who were to give certifi- 
cates of deposit for safekeeping and repay- 
ment when required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; payments were to be made in four 
installments. (An act of Oct. 2, 1837, 5 Stat. 
201, c. 1, postponed payment of the fourth 
installment of these funds until January 1, 
1839, but according to Edward G. Bourne’s 
History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837, p. 41, 
there was no surplus on January 1, 1839, 
and so the fourth installment was not paid.) 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453, secs. 2, 8-9). 
After deducting 10 percent of the proceeds 
from the sale of public lands in certain 
States for certain expenses and 5 percent for 
new States, etc., the proceeds from the sale 
of public lands is to be divided among the 26 
States, the District of Columbia, and 3 Ter- 
ritories on the basis of population (secs. 1-2). 

Five hundred thousand acres is to be 
granted to each new State for internal im- 
provements (less any lands granted for in- 
ternal improvements while a territory), in- 
cluding roads, canals, bridges, etc. (secs. 
8-9). 

September 28, 1950 (9 Stat. 519-520). 
Swamp and overflowed lands unfit for culti- 
vation in each State where such lands are 
situated are granted to the States; proceeds 
from such lands are to be for reclamation of 
same. 

March 2, 1855 (10 Stat. 634-635). States 
are to be indemnified for swamplands erro- 
neously sold. 

March 3, 1855 (10 Stat. 719, ch. 21, sec. 14). 
Money collected from vessels on account of 
the death of passengers was to be paid by 
the collector of customs to State boards for 
care of sick or destitute immigrants. (Re- 
pealed by act of Aug. 2, 1882, 22 Stat. 191, 
sec. 4.) 

The Morrill Act of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 
503-505). Grant to each State, of 30,000 
acres of nonmineral lands for each Senator 
or Representative in Congress under the 1860 
apportionment; the Secretary of the Interior 
was to issue land scrip for and deficiency in 
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lands; the proceeds from the sale of such 
lands and scrip were to be invested in Goy- 
ernment bonds, etc., and are to constitute aq 
perpetual fund the interest from which is to 
be used for endorsement, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college for agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. 

January 30, 1865 (13 Stat. 567, No. 10). 
Acts passed in 1864 granting lands to States, 
etc., to aid in the construction of roads, 
etc., are not construed as embracing mineral 
lands, which in all cases shall be reserved to 
the United States unless otherwise specifi. 
cally provided in the act making the grant. 

July 23, 1866 (14 Stat. 208, ch. 209). The 
grant under the Morrill Act of 1862, above, 
is extended to any new State which may be 
admitted to the Union. 

March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 467-469). A trust 
fund of $250,000 was established to aid in 
education of the blind. The interest from 
this fund was to be paid to the American 
Printing House for the Blind, for manufac- 
ture, etc., of books to be distributed among 
all the public institutions for the education 
of the blind in the States, etc., upon requi- 
sition by the superintendents of such insti- 
tutions, who are ex-officio trustees of the 
fund. (An act of June 25, 1906, 34 Stat. 
460, ch. 3526, appropriated $10,000 annually 
for this purpose, instead of the interest from 
the fund. The amount has been increased 
many times since tnen.) 

March 3, 1881 (21 Stat. 521, No. 26). The 
Secretary of the Treasury was to cause a 
complete set of weights and measures to be 
delivered to the Governor of each State for 
the use of land-grant colleges, the cost of 
each set not to exceed $200. (This function 
was later transferred to the Secretary of 
Commerce.) 

Hatch Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440- 
442). Agricultural experiment stations are 
established in land-grant colleges and $15,- 
000 a year is authorized to be appropriated to 
each State for expenses of the stations. 
(This authorization has been increased and 
supplemented many times since then.) 

August 27, 1888 (25 Stat. 450). The Board 
of Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers was to pay the 
States $100 a year for each disabled veteran 
in State homes. (These functions have been 
transferred to the Veterans’ Administration 
and the amount of payments has been in- 
creased several times since then.) 

March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. 975). The States 
are required to pay half the cost of mainte- 
nance of each disabled veteran for which 
payments are made under the act of 1888, 
above. 

The Second Morrill Act of August 30, 1890 
(26 Stat 417-419). Annual appropriations, 
increasing from $15,000 to $25,000 for each 
State, are authorized for payments to States 
for further endowment of agricultural and 
mechanical colleges established under the 
Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, above. (These 
authorizations have been increased several 
times since then.) 

The Carey Act of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat. 
422, sec.4). Grant of 1,000,000 acres of desert 
lands to each of the public-land States, to 
aid in the reclamation of such lands, pro- 
vided the States have them irrigated, etc. 

Acts of February 24, 1897 (29 Stat. 594, ch. 
$13, sec. 3), and May 5, 1900 (31 Stat. 169- 
170). Fines collected from persons setting 
fires to timber on public lands, etc., are to be 
paid into the public-school fund of the coun- 
ty in which the lands where the offense is 
committed are situated. (Now incorporated 
in 18 U.S.C. 3613.) 

ALABAMA 

May 3, 1822 (3 Stat. 675, ch. 46). The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is directed to pay 3 
percent of the proceeds from the sale of pub- 
lic lands in Alabama to the State for roads, 
canals, and improving the navigation of 
rivers, as provided in the act of admission of 
March 2, 1819. 
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May 23, 1828 (4 Stat. 290, ch. 75). Grant 
of 400,000 acres for purpose of improving the 
navigation of certain rivers. 

July 4, 1836 (5 Stat. 116, sec. 3). Five per- 
cent of the proceeds from sale of certain 
lands ceded by the Chickasaws is to be re- 
served for construction of public roads and 
canals and improving the navigation of rivers 
by the State. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458 secs. 1, 
8-9, 17). An additional 10 percent of the 
proceeds from sale of public lands in the 
State of Alabama and certain other States 
was to be paid to Alabama and the other 
States (sec. 1). (An act of Aug. 30, 1842 
(5 Stat. 567, sec. 30) suspended the 10-per- 
cent payments, etc.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose (secs. 8-9) ). 

Two percent of the proceeds from sale of 
public lands in the State which had been 
reserved for construction by the United 
States of roads leading to the State under 
the act of March 2, 1819, above, was to be 
paid to the State for certain roads, etc. (sec. 
17). 

August 11, 1848 (9 Stat. 281, c. 152). Re- 
ceipts from sale of public lands may be used 
for 6 
September 20, 1850 (9 Stat. 466-567), May 
17, 1856 (11 Stat. 15-16), March 3, 1857 (11 
Stat. 195-197). Grants of lands for con- 
struction of railroads. 

April 23, 1884 (23 Stat. 12, ch. 27). Grant 
of 46,080 acres additional for the university. 


ARIZONA 


Act of admission was subsequent to 1900 
(June 20, 1910). 
ARKANSAS 


See act of June 23, 1836, in part I, above. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 1, 
8-9). An additional 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State of Arkansas and certain other States 
was to be paid to Arkansas and the other 
States (sec. 1). (An act of Aug. 30, 1842 
(5 Stat. 567, sec. 30) suspended to 10-percent 
payments.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any Iands already granted 
for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). 

July 29, 1846 (9 Stat. 42, ch. 68). The 
use of the 72 sections granted under the act 
of June 23, 1836, in part I above, for the 
benefit of common schools is authorized, in- 
stead of for a seminary. 

September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 519-520). 
Grant of swamp and overflowed lands unfit 
for cultivation in Arkansas to the State; pro- 
ceeds from the same are to be for reclama- 
tion of same. 

Pebruary 9, 1853 (10 Stat. 155, ch. 59). 
Grant of rights-of-way and lands for a 
railroad. 

CALIFORNIA 


March 3, 1853 (10 Stat. 246-248). Grant 
of sections 16 and 36 or their equivalent in 
each township for schools; 72 sections for 
& university; 10 sections for public buildings. 

July 23, 1866 (14 Stat. 219, sec. 4). The 
Commissioner of the General Land Office is 
to certify over to California as swamp or 
overflowed lands all such lands upon ap- 
proved township surveys and plats. 


COLORADO 


March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 475-476). Super- 
sedes the act of admission of March 21, 1864, 
above. Grant of 50 sections for public build- 
ings (instead of 20), 50 sections for a peni- 
tentiary (instead of 20), an additional 72 
sections for a State university and up to 
12 salt springs, ete.; the 5 percent of pro- 
ceeds from sales of public lands within the 
State are to be used for internal improve- 
ments. 

April 2, 1884 (23 Stat. 10, ch. 20). Colo- 
rado is permitted to select for school pur- 
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poses other lands in lieu of lands in sections 
16 and $32. 
FLORIDA 


Act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. 788, ch. 75), 
See part I, above. 

May 17, 1856 (11 Stat. 15-16). 
lands for railroads. 


ILLINOIS 


March 3, 1819 (3 Stat. 525, ch. 95). Grant 
of 4 sections for the seat of government. 

December 12, 1820 (3 Stat. 610, ch. 2). 
The Secretary of the Treasury is to pay the 
3 percent provided in the act of admission, 
above, to the State. 

March 2, 1827 (4 Stat. 234, ch. 51). 
of lands for a canal. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 1, 
8-9). An additional 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State of Illinois and certain other States was 
to be paid to Illinois and the other States 
(sec. 1). (The 10-percent payments were 
suspended by act of Aug. 30, 1842, 5 Stat. 
567, sec. 30.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). 

September 20, 1850 (9 Stat. 
Grant of lands for a railroad. 

INDIANA 

April 11, 1818 (3 Stat. 424, ch. 49). The 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to pay 
to Indiana the 3 percent of proceeds from 
the sale of public lands provided in the act 
of admission of April 19, 1816, above. 


Grant of 


Grant 


466-467). 


March 2, 1827 (4 Stat. 236, ch. 56). Grant 
of lands for a canal. 
March 2, 1833 (4 Stat. 622, ch. 87). The 


State was authorized to use the lands grant- 
ed under the act of 1827, above, to aid in 
construction of a railroad, instead of a canal. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 
1, 8-9). An additional 10 percent of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in 
the State of Indiana and certain other States 
was to be paid to Indiana and the other 
States (sec. 1). (The 10-percent payments 
were suspended by act of Aug. 30, 1842, 
5 Stat. 567, sec. 30.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). 

May 9, 1848 (9 Stat. 219, ch. 36). 
of additional lands for the canal. 


IOWA 

Act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. 789-790). 
See part I, above. 

March 2, 1849 (9 Stat. 349, ch. 78). Iowa 
was authorized to use the receipts from sale 
of its 500,000 acres granted under the act 
of September 4, 1841, above, for schools (in- 
stead of internal improvements). 


Grant 


May 15, 1856 (11 Stat. 9, ch. 28). Grant 
for railroads. 
LOUISIANA 
March 3, 1827 (4 Stat. 244, ch. 97). The 


Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
locate two townships which had been re- 
served by acts of 1806 and 1811 for semi- 
naries in Louisiana Territory and title to 
such lands are vested in the State for use 
of a seminary or seminaries. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 1, 
8-9). An additional 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State of Louisiana and certain other States 
was to be paid to Louisiana and the other 
States (sec. 1). (An act of Aug. 30, 1842, 
5 Stat. 567, sec. 30, suspended the 10-percent 
Payments.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose) (sees. 8-9). 

March 2, 1849 (9 Stat. 352, ch. 87). Grant 
of certain swam . 

June 3, 1856 (11 Stat. 18-19). Grant of 
land for railroads. 
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MICHIGAN 


Act of June 23, 1836 (Stat. 59-60). 
part 1, above. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 1, 
8-9). An additional 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State of Michigan and certain other States 
was to be paid to Michigan and the other 
States (sec. 1). (An act of Aug. 30, 1842, 
5 Stat. 567, sec. 30, suspended the 10-per- 
cent payments.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). 

August 26, 1852 (10 Stat. 35, ch. 92). Grant 
of land for rights-of-way and for a ship 
canal. 

June 3, 1856 (11 Stat. 21-22). Grant of 
land for railroads. 

March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 797). 
land for a military wagon road. 

June 20, 1864 (13 Stat. 140, ch. 137). 
Grant of land for wagon roads for military 
or postal purposes. 


MINNESOTA 


March 3, 1857 (11 Stat. 195-197). 
of land for railroads. 

March 12, 1860 (12 Stat. 3, ch. 5). The 
benefits of the act of September 28, 1850, 
above, are extended to Minnesota. 

March 2, 1861 (12 Stat. 208, ch. 79). 
of lands for the university. 


MISSISSIPPI 


February 20, 1819 (3 Stat. 485, ch. 31). 
Grant of two sections of land for a seat of 
government and one township for a seminary. 

May 3, 1822 (3 Stat. 674, ch. 46). The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is to pay 3 percent 
of the proceeds from the sale of public lands 
in Mississippi to the State for roads and 
canals. 

March 14, 1826 (4 Stat. 149, ch. 15). Re- 
ceipts from sales of public lands received 
under act of admission in 1817 may be used 
for improvement of navigable rivers and 
bays. 

July 4, 1836 (5 Stat. 116, sec. 1). Five 
percent of the receipts from certain lands 
ceded by the Chickasaws are to be reserved 
for construction of roads, canals, etc. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 
8-9). An additional 10 percent of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in the 
State of Mississippi and certain other States 
was to be paid to Mississippi and those States 
(sec. 1). ,The 10 percent payments were 
suspended by an act of Aug. 30, 1842, 5 Stat. 
567, sec. 30.) 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). 

September 20, 1850 (9 Stat. 466-467). 
Grant of land for :. railroad. 

August 11, 1856 (11 Stat. 30-32). 
of land for railroads. 

June 20, 1894 (28 Stat. 94, ch. 110). Grant 
of 23,040 acres for the university. 

February 20, 1895 (28 Stat. 673, ch. 106). 
Grant of 46,080 acres for agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. 

MISSOURI 

May 3, 1822 (3 Stat. 674, ch. 46). The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is to pay 3 percent 
of the proceeds from sale of public lends in 
Missouri to the State for roads and canals. 

January 24, 1827 (4 Stat. 200, ch. 5). Pro- 
vision for selection of lands for a seminary or 
seminaries and that title be vested in the 
State. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458 secs. 1, 
8-9, 16). An additional 10 percent of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in 
Missouri and certain other States was to be 
paid to Missouri and those States (sec. 1). 
(The 10-percent payments were suspended 
by an act of Aug. 30, 1842, 5 Stat. 567, sec. 
30.) 

Grants of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 


See 


Grant of 


Grant 


Grant 


Grant 
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for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). Two percent 
of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands in the State which had been reserved 
for construction by the United States of 
roads leading to the State was to be paid to 
the State for certain roads, etc. 

June 10, 1852 (10 Stat. 8-10). Grant of 
land for rights-of-way and railroads. 

February 9, 1853 (10 Stat. 155, ch. 59). 
Grant of land for rights-of-way and a rail- 
road. 

March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 395, ch. 116). 
Confirmation of grant of certain lands to 
Missouri. 

NEBRASKA 

March 30, 1867 (15 Stat. 13, ch. 23). The 
benefits under the Morrill Act of July 2, 
1862, above, are extended to Nebraska. 


NEVADA 


July 4, 1866 (14 Stat. 85, ch. 166, sec. 2). 
Grant of 72 sections for a university. 

June 16, 1880 (21 Stat. 288, ch. 245). 
Grant of 2,000,000 acres for schools in lieu 
of sections 16 and 36 in each township. 


OHIO 


March 3, 1803 (2 Stat. 225-226). Grant 
of additional school lands and one town- 
ship or 36 sections for an academy; 3 per- 
cent of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands in the State is to be paid to the State 
for roads. 

March 3, 1827 (4 Stat. 242, ch. 93). Grant 
of certain lands to aid in making a road. 

May 24, 1828 (4 Stat. 305, ch. 108). Grant 
of land for extending the Miami Canal. 

June 19, 1834 (4 Stat. 679, ch. 56). Grant 
of additional lands for support of schools 
in the Connecticut Western Reserve. 

September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453-458, secs. 
1, 89). An additional 10 percent of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in 
Ohio and certain other States was to be 
paid to Ohio and those States (sec. 1). 
(The 10-percent payments were suspended 
by an act of Aug. 30, 1842, 5 Stat. 567, sec. 
30.). 

Grant of 500,000 acres for internal im- 
provements (less any lands already granted 
for this purpose) (secs. 8-9). 

OREGON 

March 12, 1860 (12 Stat. 3, ch. 5). The 
benefits of the act of September 28, 1850, 
above, were extended to Oregon. 

March 2, 1861 (12 Stat. 208,ch. 79). Grant 
of lands for the university. (An act of 
Sept. 27, 1850, 9 Stat. 499, sec. 10, amended 
by an act of July 17, 1854, 10 Stat. 305, sec. 4, 
had granted two townships to the Territory 
of Oregon for a university.) 

July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. 355, ch. 213), July 
4, 1866 (14 Stat. 86), July 5, 1866 (14 Stat. 
89), December 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 374) , Febru- 
ary 25, 1867 (14 Stat. 409), and March 3, 1869 
(15 Stat. 340). Lands were granted to Ore- 
gon for military wagon roads. 

February 9, 1871 (16 Stat. 595, No. 24). 
Oregon was authorized to use receipts from 
lands granted by act of September 4, 1841, 
above, for schools (instead of for internal 
improvements). 


TENNESSEE 

February 28, 1867 (14 Stat. 569, No. 31). 
The benefits of the Morrill Act of July 2, 
1862, above, are extended to Tennessee. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

April 14, 1864 (13 Stat. 47, ch. 58, sec. 2). 
The benefits of the Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, 
above, are extended to West Virginia. 

WISCONSIN 

August 8, 1846 (9 Stat. 83). Grant of lands 
for the purpose of improving the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers, etc. 

March 3, 1847 (9 Stat. 179, sec. 3). The 
State is authorized to dispose of its 5 per- 
cent found for roads and canals, granted in 
the act of admission of August 6, 1846, for 
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purposes recommended by a certain State 
convention. 

June 3, 1856 (11 Stat. 20-21), and April 25, 
1862 (12 Stat. 618, No. 30). Grants of land 
for railroads. 

March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 797) and June 25, 
1864 (13 Stat. 183, ch. 153). Grants of land 
for military wagon roads. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That Federal aid to education has am- 
ple historical justification. 

2. That Federal aid to education is cur- 
rently a reality. 

3. That Federal aid to education is free 
from the danger of Federal control, because 
of past history and the content of current 
provisions in congressional bills. 

4. That Federal aid to education is needed 
in much larger quantities to insure first 
class education for all American youth. 

5. That Federal aid to education is sup- 
ported by all informed citizens. 

6. That Federal aid to education can be 
increased greatly without affecting our econ- 
omy. 

7. That Federal aid to education can be 
greatly increased and have the approval of 
the majority of Congress and the American 
people. 

8. That Federal aid to education should 
be increased in 1961, because of the platform 
statements and candidates’ comments, and 
should provide for both school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, even 
before the congressional actions were 
taken which were listed in the brochure, 
before even the Constitution of the 
United States itself was adopted, Con- 
gress, in the Survey Ordinance of 1785, 
provided that— 


There shall be reserved, the lot No. 16, of 
every township for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools in each township. 


I submit, Madam President, that there 
is ample precedent in these cited statutes 
for broad-scale general Federal aid to 
education. 

In more recent times there has been 
widespread Federal participation in the 
State educational processes through 
grants of money to school districts in 
each of the States. I speak now of the 
record made by the Federal Government 
in the administration of Public Laws 
815 and 874, which were enacted in 1950. 

Last year, public school teachers in 
the 3,821 school districts which partici- 
pated in Public Law 874 payments had 
portions of their salaries paid by the 
Federal Government. These 3,821 school 
districts contain about 10.2 million 
schoolchildren; that is to say, they in- 
clude approximately one-third of all of 
public-school children in the United 
States. 

Yet as we listen to some of the argu- 
ments about how terrible it is supposed 
to be for the Federal Government to 
make a contribution to the salaries of 
teachers, those arguments apparently 
are made by persons who are unaware 
of the fact that the Federal Government 
has been doing that very thing in prin- 
ciple for the benefit of 3,821 school dis- 
tricts which participate under Public Law 
874. Those 3,821 school districts contain 
approximately one-third of all public- 
school children in the United States. 

I shall repeat that. ‘Throughout our 
hearings—yes, until we presented all the 
facts to our colleagues, even in the exec- 
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utive session of our committee—we 
heard—and I speak respectfully—the old 
bromide argument that the Federal Goy- 
ernment must not in any way partici- 
pate in the paying of the salaries of 
teachers by making any Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States. 

Let the record show again that the 
Federal Government has been making 
such grants under Public Law 874 for 
the benefit of teachers who are instruct- 
ing about one-third of the public-school 
children in the United States today. 
This is not a new principle. 

Apparently, for many persons, it be- 
comes a question of the kind of cloak 
in which the Federal aid program is to 
be clothed. If Federal aid is clothed 
under a descriptive term which involves 
federally impacted areas, it is perfectly 
all right, then, to make large contribu- 
tions to pay the salaries of the teachers 
of schoolchildren. 

I think this is the place to emphasize 
to the Senate what my position will be, 
as floor leader for the administration, on 
this particular bill. My position will be 
that I shall ask Senators, time and time 
again, never to take their eyes from the 
schoolchildren of America. That is the 
essence of my case. 

During the debate in the next few 
hours I shall not be diverted into fol- 
lowing a course of action which, in my 
judgment, would sell short the educa- 
tional needs and rights of the boys and 
girls who go to school. Certainly their 
children have rights, including the right 
to expect the elected representatives of 
the people of the United States to take 
necessary action, by means of passage 
of educational legislation, so as to see 
to it that they have, at the least, a 
chance to develop their maximum intel- 
lectual potential. That is what I am 
pleading for. But my argument is that 
the job will never be done if it is left en- 
tirely to the States. 

The States have not done it thus far, 
and there is little hope that they can do 
it in the future. Congress has already 
recognized the Federal responsibility, by 
means of laws similar to Public Law 874, 
by which, last year, the Federal Govern- 
ment paid portions of the salaries of the 
teachers in 3,821 public-school districts, 
which contain approximately 10,200,000 
schoolchildren, or approximately one- 
third of all our public-school children. 

Under Public Law 815, since 1950, the 
Federal Government has contributed al- 
most $1 billion—$962'2 million, to be 
exact—to local school districts for school 
construction. I submit, Madam Presi- 
dent, that there has been a need, which 
was met in part by Public Laws 815 and 
874, both of which were based upon the 
rationale of Federal impact in the areas 
encompassed under those two statutes. 
I am very much pleased that the com- 
mittee, in reporting S. 1021 to the Sen- 
ate, recognized, through the extension of 
these acts, the continuing need for these 
programs. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp at 
this point the first column of the tables 
on pages 757 and 758, showing the 
amounts to be received by each of the 
States under the provisions of Public 
Laws 815 and 874 for the fiscal year 1962. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the tables was ordered to be print- 
ed in:the Recorp, as follows: 

TaBLE '75.—Assistance for payments to school 
districts, federally affected areas, Public 

Law 784, as amended, fiscal year 1962 


Extension 
without 

State or territory: amendment 
Alabama-.--------~-------- $5, 392, 600 
OE ee 8, 090, 300 
er cant gine same lane 5, 436, '700 
RNG 2 a Salts ares am en tines 1, 134, 000 
Meettas. ils Seen atl 42, 955, 850 
ReNGO 6 s 5. ee 6, 638, 100 
Connecticut. -.......-------- 2,179, 000 
Delaware..-= +-<6-...5---—-<<~ 956, 400 
es 7, 718, 700 
Georgia....--..---.-------- 7, 841, 500 
DiS Sigddacaucscsseocaes 5, 269, 500 
ES hi a alt Mepinishbndininmdiie 1, 790, 700 
Nn aieicekernidhn os tien Obs 3, 879, 600 
ID caste ksh stink db mdstlciniicen Gabo 1, 090, 800 
nn 2b desing ehh mS Sesh i ake 852, 200 
IN San isi se heed middie Soihdsm Waheed 5, 687, 500 
CMOS oii os we Sow seec~ gus 4, 575, 900 
PRD cig eo ckb nn aice oes 1, 077, 400 
dea icet atid it @ luldtiihe wiekee 1, 953, 600 
IOI — inion ins wie wc momenae 9, 733, 600 
Massachusetts__.........--- 7, 093, 900 
PRIGIGADD ose ss os = Sb sien cms 1, 538, 000 
NOT 6 co oo ts shat Hitido wee 609, 750 
SII is tinsth ts ities inte ein eh 1, 761, 600 
TE macht iietomisne wasis — 4 2, 783, 100 
EIDE E Ri gion ceesioiins ooh pink oes oins 1, 836, 500 
I i sienrtesin sation nines tnduiath sve 2, 227, 500 
i illite tan w= tanec 1, 645, 000 
New Hampshire_-___..____._- 1, 411, 800 
OW JOGS0F i. .~ 5... 2s 4, 433, 300 
SE CN se an os iiss acid opm eben 5, 434, 000 
7 ee 6, 148, 100 
orem. Cardiina......_......_.. 5, 500, 700 
EE SPRIOGE . - acne 442, 300 
Reo aos fl 5, 794, 000 
POM oo ok 8, 622, 900 
Mah wh SUE. LLU oe 1, 093, 000 
Pennsylvania__...__.._______ 5, 814, '700 
Rhode Island.-_.._.._._____ 2, 086, 000 
South Carolina__..._.._____ 4, 029, 400 
South Dakota......________ 2, 265, 900 
CS eee oe 2, 516, 100 
ES Sa ae AS Sd 14, 457, 000 
ME oe tS ke 2, 150, '700 
oe 121, 400 
ed 19, 697, 600 
Or da 9, 588, 000 
West Virginia... _...____ 148, 300 
dg 706, 600 
enine Sree renee re yelp mbbindas 4s 861, 600 
Wam- 888, 600 
SE lig 1, 930, 000 
 « aaa 60, 700 
a ee 105, 000 
Nida sk. aatie sie 250, 046, 000 


TaBLE 76.—Assistance for school construc- 
tion, federally affected areas, Public Law 
815, as amended, fiscal year 1962 


Extension 
without 

State or territory: amendment 
a $1, 646, 400 
iit ler al dled li 2, 447, 300 
Ro Es} 1, 552, 900 
deisel ag eee A tS 626, 300 
Cmlifernm 9, 039, 800 
ie Sieathet Sh eeeats ae ta.cey ws lense: ante cosas 551, 900 
peeeee. 796, 200 
a PN bie’ connie tt «bn 60 j. cbinete. © 
TDN See opcidnhedviic oo Scale ak 499, 600 
sero Wiis oaiiae~ oi% oa. 941, 300 
hitb ie ewea to. RULE 1, 748, 300 
BOLULS 12 eo oss ae 604, 100 
emai a ee ON eT EE ERED 97, 800 
Ms Hose Bo 887, 300 
POMBO oli3. lee hos ioy yf 315, 900 
Memmieme ats oh co afl 1, 845, 900 
ee 2, eR AEs ot ee) 907, 700 
__ontepscnint lillian me 


Taste 76.—Assistance for school construc- 
tion, federally affected areas, Public Law 
815, as amended, fiscal year 1962—Con. 


Extension 
without 

State or territory: amendment 
' Maryland. -_-.....-- dee docee $2, 197, 200 
Massachusetts__2........._ 1, 166, 900 
ee ee EE LIE RT ieee 6 2, 971, 400 
PEON 62s ee EAS 14, 800 
NES Gn gigs oercta aim ote 920, 900 
SS Rng eile aS sete ee! 1, 522, 800 
i Scar og Sas ater 1, 022, 400 
ache rth oe eens 684, 900 
WEVOdet olen oe eene 298, 500 
New Hampshire--_............ 330, '700 
Mew Gender Se 978, 900 
PT Es ne os naencenne 4, 048, 200 
FOO NaS otis cin dencamion 2, 300, 000 
worth Caroling. .......ec-ss~ 1, 143, 600 
BO a a 781, 700 
ae 714, 700 
tate _ apd Sea 2, 267, 400 
ee 660, 000 
RR ee 
FENRES THANG ok. owen o 197, 500 
OGL: IASON so erncoee 814, 800 
DOS AON. co wsecee 653, 400 
I aati wates dntaeom 238, 800 
ia iii eee aes ci atin 3,329,900 
pc Rees ete ae RE 2 522, 400 
WII cn dinsc:scarinteniuinnindnenet maamaimmentneeii 
SI icin senieniaundhenin ceartestaieanstuninian 2, 272, 700 
WEONINCIIN 1, 618, 600 
TN I ics eeepsousnw, > deceaaniaeae 
NI iS ceili athanaeee 23, 500 
RE Er ee 195, 600 
CN cee a a 1, 297, 400 
pO a ae era 195, 000 
WADED, RENOIR cs cemeetemmecine é me temmdetehin 
WOES. 0B 6. os ctyid «nba ain deed 
Technical services... ...--.--- 1, 000, 000 
OO a5 ibe) sdeetthe iatise ates 62, 042, 000 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
$850 million authorized under the bill for 
title I purposes is in addition to the 
moneys to be advanced for Public Laws 
815 and 874 purposes. 

The title I grant program is truly gen- 
eral in its application. It contains an 
allocation formula which provides that 
the poorest States in personal income 
will receive approximately three times 
as much money per school-age child as 
will the richest States, measured by the 
same standard. States falling between 
the extremes of income will receive allot- 
ments scaled in proportion to their in- 
comes. 

Madam President, Federal aid for our 
public schools on the elementary and 
secondary levels is not a new thing. We 
have granted it also under the National 
Defense Education Act, under whose 
terms money is made available for pub- 
lic school facilities involved in the teach- 
ing of mathematics, science, and the 
modern languages. Senators will recall 
that under section 301 of the National 
Defense Education Act, we authorized an 
appropriation of $70 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for each 
of the 3 succeeding fiscal years, for the 
purposes of making payments to State 
educational agencies for the acquisition 
of equipment suitable for use in provid- 
ing education in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. 

I shall not weary the Senate by fur- 
ther recital of other acts of Congress 
providing for grants, under other au- 
thority, to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. I simply make the point that this 
Federal aid is not a new or an untried 


program. This is no innovation, but is 
the continuation and broadening of a 
patiern which has appeared time after 
time in our history. 

What is new is that we now stand on 
the threshold of passing a law which 
will, for this day and age, begin to make 
significant contributions to the educa- 
tion of all public-school children in each 
of the States, and that we recognize an 
obligation to do so under the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution. 


I move now to my third main point in 
this discussion. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 


Madam President, I have no doubt, as 
a constitutional lawyer and as a Senator, 
that it is perfectly proper, from the con- 
stitutional standpoint, for the Congress 
to enact Senate bill 1021. However, in 
order to meet any argument which 
might be raised against the constitu- 
tional propriety of this action, I ask un- 
animous consent that there be printed in 
the ReEcorp, at this point in my remarks, 
the very able memorandum signed by the 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Alanson W. Willcox. His brief may be 
found on pages 111 and 112 of the 
printed hearings. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL AU- 
THORITY OF THE ConcGrEss To Enact S. 1021 


The power of the Congress to enact S. 1021 
rests on its constitutional authority to ap- 
propriate funds to provide for the general 
welfare of the United States. The scope 
of that congressional power has been so 
broadly defined by decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the expenditures contemplated 
by S. 1021 fall so clearly within the power, 
that there is no need to review the con- 
troversy which for a century and a half 
surrounded the Federal power of expendi- 
ture, or to refer to the innumerable Federal 
expenditures that have been made through- 
out our history for purposes of the general 
welfare. It is not amiss to point out, how- 
ever, that the first Federal grants to the 
States for the purpose of education ante- 
dated the Constitution, and that grants for 
this purpose have been made from time 
to time ever since. 

The existence of the power of expenditure 
as a separate power independent of the other 
enumerated powers of Congress, which had 
so long been in dispute, was finally affirmed 
by the Supreme Court in United States v. 
Butler (297 U.S. 1 (19386)); the contrary 
view, that expenditures could be made only 
in support of the other congressional pow- 
ers, was expressly rejected. The Court did 
not find it necessary in that case to indicate 
further the scope of the general welfare 
clause, but clarification was not long delayed. 
Challenge to the unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act brought further deci- 
sions affirming in the broadest terms the 
discretion of Congress in determining what 
expenditures are for the general welfare of 
the United States. 

In Steward Machine Company v. Davis 
(301 U.S. 548 (1937)), the Court said of 
expenditures for the relief of the unem- 
ployed (pp. 586-587) : 

“The problem had become national in 
area and dimensions. There was need of help 
from the Nation if the people were not to 
starve. It is too late today for the argument 
to be heard with tolerance that in a crisis 
so extreme the use of the moneys of the 
Nation to relieve the unemployed and their 
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dependents is a use for any purpose nar- 
rower than the promotion of the general 
welfare.” 

In Helvering v. Davis (301 U.S. 619 (1937) ), 
the validity of the old-age insurance system 
was upheld. The Court expounded more 
fully the meaning of the general welfare 
clause (pp. 640-641) : 

“Congress may spend money in aid of the 
‘general welfare.’ Constitution, article I, 
section 8; United States v. Butler (297 US. 
1, 65); Steward Machine Co, v. Davis, supra. 
There have been great statesmen in our 
history who have stood for other views. We 
will not resurrect the contest. It is now 
settled by decision. United States v. Butler, 
supra. The conception of the spending power 
advocated by Hamilton and strongly rein- 
forced by Story has prevailed over that of 
Madison, which has not been lacking in 
adherents. Yet difficulties are left when the 
power is conceded. The line must still be 
drawn between one welfare and another, be- 
tween particular and general. Where this 
shall be placed cannot be known through a 
formula in advance of the event. There is 
a middie ground or certainly a penumbra 
in which discretion is at large. The discre- 
tion, however, is not confided to the courts. 
The discretion belongs to Congress, unless 
the choice is clearly wrong, a display of 
arbitrary power, not an exercise of judgment. 
This is now familiar law. ‘When such a con- 
tention comes here we naturally require a 
showing that by no reasonable possibility 
can the challenged legislation fall within the 
wide range of discretion permitted to the 
Congress’ (United States v. Butler, supra, p. 
67; cf. Cincinnati Soap Co. v. United States, 
ante, p. 308; United States v. Realty Co., 163 
US. 427, 440; Head Money cases, 112 US. 
580, 595). Nor is the concept of the general 
welfare static. Needs that were narrow or 
parochial a century ago may be interwoven 
in our day with the well-being of the Nation. 
What is critical or urgent changes with the 
times.” 

The Supreme Court has subsequently sus- 
tained, as valid exercises of the power to 
spend for the general welfare, Federal con- 
struction of public housing and Federal 
projects for reclamation and _ irrigation 
(Cleveland v. United States, 323 US. 329 
(1945); United States v. Gerlach Live Stock 
Company, 339 U.S. 725 (195C)). In both of 
these decisions the Court, on the authority 
of the social security cases, treated the con- 
gressional determination as decisive of the 
propriety of the expenditures. 

The President in his message to Congress 
on this subject, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in his testimony on 
S. 1021, have presented to Congress convinc- 
ing reasons for exercise of the national power 
of expenditure, in the manner provided in 
the bill, in support of public primary and 
secondary school education throughout the 
Nation. There is no need to repeat or sum- 
marize those reasons here. If the Congress 
concurs in the judgment which the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary have expressed, it 
cannot be doubted that the Supreme Court 
would accept that judgment as conclusive. 

Since Congress would be exercising a power 
expressly conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, no question under the 10th amend- 
ment would arise. “The 10th amendment 
states but a truism that all is retained 
which has not been surrendered (United 
States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 124 (1941)). 

The Supreme Court held many years ago 
that Federal grants-in-aid to the States, 
though conditioned upon various actions by 
the States, raise no justiciable issue at suit 
of a State or of a taxpayer (Massachusetts 
v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447 (1923)). The Court 
observed (p. 480) : 

“Probably, it would be sufficient to point 
out that the powers of the State are not 
invaded, since the statute imposes no ob- 
ligation but simply extends an option which 
the State is free to accept or reject.” 
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To the same effect is Oklahoma v. Civil 
Service Commission (330 U.S. 127 (1947) ). 

United States y. Butler, supra, has occa- 
sionally been cited as though it construed 
the 10th amendment as a limitation upon 
powers otherwise granted to Congress. It 
did not do so. The Court held that the 
regulatory effect of the expenditures there 
under consideration, in matters not falling 
within the powers of Congress, rendered the 
statute invalid as exceeding the scope of 
congressional authority. The 10th amend- 
ment, said the Court, serves to “forestall any 
suggestion” that Congress may _ exercise 
powers not granted, expressly or by reason- 
able implication. 

Any argument that the Butler case con- 
strued the 10th amendment as restricting 
the granted powers was put to rest in the 
following year, by Helvering v. Davis, supra. 
The lower court had held the old-age insur- 
ance system unconstitutional, on the ground 
that assistance to the aged was a matter 
reserved to the States at the time the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and thus reserved to 
them by the 10th amendment (Davis v. Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co., 89 F. 2d 
393 (C.C.A., ist Cir., 1937)). The court 
likened care of the aged, in this respect, to 
education.' 

In reversing the judgment the Supreme 
Court said (301 U.S., at pp. 644-645): 

“Counsel for respondent has recalled to 
us the virtues of self-reliance and frugality. 
There is a possibility, he says, that aid from 
a paternal government may sap those sturdy 
virtues and breed a race of weaklings. If 
Massachusetts so believes and shapes her 
laws in that conviction, must her breed of 
sons be changed, he asks, because some other 
philosophy of government finds favor in the 
Halls of Congress? But the answer is not 
doubtful. One might ask with equal reason 
whether the system of protective tariffs is to 
be set aside at will in one State or another 
whenever local policy prefers the rule of 
laissez faire. The issue is a closed one. It 
was fought out long ago. When money is 
spent to promote the general welfare, the 
concept of welfare or the opposite is shaped 
by Congress, not the States. So the con- 
cept be not arbitrary, the locality must yield” 
(Constitution, art. VI, par. 2) 2 

That the 10th amendment does not limit 
the granted powers has been consistently 
held by the Court in subsequent cases (Uni- 
ted States v. Darby, supra;- Oklahoma vy. 
Civil Service Commission, supra). 

It is thus beyond dispute that S. 1021, if 
enacted by Congress, will be a valid exercise 
of congressional authority, and that no issue 
will arise by reason of the 10th amendment. 

ALANSON W. WILcox, 
General Counsel, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, it 
would be a work of supererogation to 
dwell further upon this point. I concur 
wholeheartedly in the conclusion of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare General Counsel that it is ‘“‘be- 
yond dispute that S. 1021, if enacted by 
Congress, will be a valid exercise of con- 
gressional authority, and that no issue 
will arise by reason of the 10th amend- 
ment.” 

CONTENTS OF THE BILL 

Madam President, I turn now to a 

brief description of the bill, S. 1021, as 


1It may be noted that, if practice in 1789 
were controlling, it would confirm the pro- 
priety of Federal grants for educational pur- 
poses 


*It may be noted that of the six Justices 
who concurred in the Butler opinion, four 
(Hughes, C. J., and Roberts, Sutherland, and 
Van Devanter, J. J.) concurred with Cardozo, 
Stone, and Brandeis, J.J., in Helvering v. 
Davis. 
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reported. I commend to your attention 
pages 8 to 13 of the committee report, 
which contains a_ section-by-section 
analysis of the bill. 

In my coverage of this point, I pro- 
pose to mention merely the highlights, 
and to defer until later any detailed dis- 
cussion on these points, if they are raised 
in debate. 

In saying this, however, I am con- 
strained to point out to the Senate the 
importance of section 102 of the bill, 
which is the declaration of purpose. 
With your indulgence, I shall read the 
short 12 lines which embody the philos- 
ophy and intent of the Congress with 
respect to this important matter: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title to 
authorize a three-year program of Federal 
grants to States to assist their local educa- 
tion agencies to construct urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school fa- 
cilities, to employ needed additional public 
school teachers and pay them adequate 
salaries, and to undertake special projects 
directed to special or unique educational 
problems or opportunities. It is the intent 
of Congress that with this assistance the 
quality of public elementary and secondary 
education will be substantially improved in 
all States and that inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities within and between 
States will be substantially reduced. 


Section 103 of the bill is an assurance 
against any Federal interference in the 
curriculum and operation of the local 
school systems. It is strong language, 
and designedly so, because education is 
primarily a community responsibility. 

In this connection, I should like to 
take you back with me to Wednesday, 
April 9, 1947, when the late Senator Taft 
presented testimony to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. His state- 
ment may be found on page 40 of the 
committee hearings on Federal aid to 
oe of that date. Senator Taft 
said: 


The administration of education and con- 
trol of the school system must be completely 
in the hands of the State and local ad- 
ministrators. I believe that every Federal 
aid proposal which has been made accepts 
this principle in theory. It is admitted 
that local self-government in education is 
essential to the preservation of liberty in 
a country the size of the United States. 
* * * I believe that the standards should 
be clearly established in the law, and that 
the Federal Government should interest it- 
self in only one question, whether the stat- 
utory standard is complied with and the 
money used only for the purposes of the 
act. 


The bill to which Senator Taft ad- 
dressed himself contained this provision: 

Sec. 2. No department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over, 
or prescribe any requirements with respect 
to any school * * *. 


Section 103 of Senate bill 1021 reads 
as follows: 

In the administration of this title, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration 
or operation of any school or school system. 


Madam President, I submit that sec- 
tion 103 contains precisely the type of as- 
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surance against Federal interference in 
local’ schools which were called for by 
the late and great Senator from Ohio. 

Section 104 of S. 1021 authorizes the 
appropriation of $850 million each 
year for 3 years starting with the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 next. Section 105 
provides that the funds appropriated in 
any year shall be allocated among the 
States on the basis of relative school- 
age population as weighted by relative 
income per school-age child. 

Allotments for the second and third 
fiscal years could be subject to an ad- 
justment under section 106 to take into 
account the lack of effort maintenance 
by public school systems exerted by the 
States in those years. 

We all know that frequently the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate 
and House find it difficult to appropriate 
the full amount authorized by the legis- 
lative committees for a specific purpose. 
§S. 1021 recognizes this and provides for 
a proportionate reduction in that event. 

The statistical formula of the bill, 
which is, I might add parenthetically, 
discussed on pages 204 through 207 of 
the hearing record, is designed to dis- 
tribute more money to the poorer States 
than to the richer States by a factor of 
3to1. The committee, in reporting the 
bill, removed a flat per child floor 
amount and instead reverted to the 
formula of S. 8 of the 86th Congress, 
the McNamara bill, which provided that 
no State shall have an allotment ratio 
greater than _ seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths nor less than twenty-five one- 
hundredths, thus constricting the ex- 
tremes at both the ends, to achieve a 
3-to-1 relationship between the richest 
and the poorest State. 

During the course of our committee 
deliberation on this point, careful con- 
sideration was given to an alternative 
proposal advanced by Senators CoopPEr 
and Javits, the effect of which would 
have been to increase the amount of 
money to the richest States and to the 
poorest States at the expense of the 
States in the middle. The committee in 
rejecting this approach did so, in my 
judgment, on the basis that there is a 
need for improved school facilities and 
teacher salaries in each and every State 
and that equalization between the rich- 
est and poorest States must also take 
into consideration the concept of equali- 
zation in the States in between. 

In my own State I know that there 
are school districts whose services can 
be improved if additional funds can be 
made available. The same is true, I 
feel, in each of the States. We are look- 
ing in this bill for an equalization of 
educational opportunity for each child. 
This method of allotting the funds, in 
the judgment of the committee, is the 
fairest way in which we can, to the best 
of our ability, provide each of the States 
with an opportunity to improve its own 
educational system, 

FORMULA DISCUSSION 


Madam President, the distribution of 
funds among States in any Federal grant 
program calls for the exercise of judg- 
ment. A particular proposed distribu- 
tion must be designed to serve the pur- 
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poses sought to be accomplished under 
the program in question. — 

In this bill we have a program whose 
purpose is broadly to provide Federal 
financial assistance to all the States so 
that they may, with the funds provided, 
augment and speed their own efforts to 
remedy deficiencies in public elemen- 
tary and secondary education—deficien- 
cies which stem from shortages of 
classroom facilities, inadequate num- 
bers of teachers, and a teaching profes- 
sion whose level of compensation is too 
low to attract and retain the share it 
needs of our most able young men and 
women. 

In designing any Federal grant pro- 
gram, it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to provide that it shall be respon- 
sive to national needs and purposes. In 
enacting any Federal program, the Con- 
gress is acting for all the people of the 
United States—not just for one or more 
States or the citizens of some selected 
group of the States. 

This does not mean that the program 
is to be designed to have exactly the 
same effect on each State nor with re- 
spect to each citizen of the United 
States. Rather, the program must take 
appropriate account of the differences 
among the States and among our citi- 
zens which are relevant to the purposes 
of the program in question. 

Members of Congress can disagree 
with complete sincerity as to how the 
distribution of funds among the States 
for the benefit of all our citizens should 
be made. The difference in the posi- 
tions they take will depend in part on 
the relative significance which they at- 
tach to various aspects of the purposes 
which they regard the program as de- 
signed to achieve. Inevitably, their 
positions will also be affected by their 
views of their responsibilities as repre- 
sentatives of particular States and con- 
gressional districts and their citizens. 

The bill before the Senate provides 
for a distribution of Federal funds 
among the States which is designed to 
achieve three major purposes: 

First, to give every State a significant 
amount of assistance. This purpose 
stems from the recognition that the 
public elementary and secondary schools 
of every State in the Union are in need 
of improvement with respect to class- 
room facilities and teaching staff. 

Granted it is a matter of degree of 
comparison as between the States. In 
our hearings it was brought out time and 
time again that, no matter which State 
was named, there are geographic pock- 
ets and school districts in that State 
in which there is inadequate educational 
opportunity provided for girls and boys. 

Second, to give States amounts of as- 
sistance calculated to provide relatively 
more help to States with low economic 
ability and relatively less help to States 
with high economic ability. This pur- 
pose stems from the recognition that the 
primary responsibility for our public 
school rests with the States and that 
they vary in their ability to carry out 
this responsibility, 

Third, to give every State assistance 
calculated to reflect the size of its school 
age population. This purpose stems 
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from the recognition that the size of the 
task of public elementary and secondary 
education varies widely among the 
States depending on the number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

There are many possible ways of de~ 
signing formulas to take combined ac- 
count in the distribution of Federal 
funds of the economic ability of the 
States and the sizes of their school age 
population. There is no one “best” way 
to do this; the decision is a matter of 
judgment. 

There is no one “best” way to do this, 
in my opinion. The decision, I want to 
emphasize, is, after all, a matter of 
judgment. 

Let me take the Senate step by step 
through the formula of S. 1021. WhenI 
discuss this formula, I am sure every 
Senator knows I am discussing a matter 
which is highly technical, a matter 
which involves, really, in some respects, 
some of the recesses of mathematical 
techniques. Yet I want to give the Sen- 
ate my assurance, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, that I speak for my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee when I 
say that our formula was thoroughly 
worked out by the technicians who were 
assigned the task by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I am 
sure we have a formula here which will 
stand the tests of fairness and equity. 

In essence—and I think this is the 
time to say it in the presentation— 
we offer the Senate the same formula 
that we offered the Senate last year in 
S. 8, the McNamara bill, which the Sen- 
ate voted for. The present President of 
the United States was then a Senator 
from Massachusetts, and the President 
of the United States voted for the for- 
mula in S. 8 last year. 

I think I should take another moment, 
by way of digression, to point out that 
S. 1021 as we bring it to the floor of the 
Senate is not the same as the S. 1021 
which the administration had proposed. 

It is not the same S. 1021 in amount. 
It is not the same S. 1021 in formula. 
It is not the same S. 1021 in connec- 
tion with the federally impacted legis- 
lation I have already discussed. 

We had the benefit of the advice, tes- 
timony, and consultation of the admin- 
istration, principally through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I am certain that I violate 
no confidence when I say that the Rep- 
resentative from New Jersey [Mr. 
THoMpPsON] who occupies the same posi- 
tion of legislative responsibility in con- 
nection with this bill over on the House 
side that it is my honor to have here 
on the Senate side, in the course of 
the consideration of the matter, had a 
lengthy conference with the President 
in regard to the original S. 1021 bill. As 
the: Representative from New Jersey will 
tell Senators, we made it very clear to 
the President that we welcomed the as- 
sistance we were getting from the White 
House and from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; we also 
made it very clear, however, that the 
final legislative responsibility rests with 
the Congress—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 








. MORSE. I said at the beginning 
my 


that the final legislative responsibility 
rests with the Congress; that after giv- 
ing consideration to all the points of 
view, we would then weigh the evidence 
and we would come forward with a bill 
which we as Senators and Representa- 
tives have the obligation to the people of 
this country to recommend. After we 
finish with the legislation, then the 
executive has the responsibility at the 
executive level, to decide what it might 
want to do with any legislation Congress 
passes. But I am free to say this—in 
fact, I owe it to the President to say it 
this afternoon—I am satisfied that, in 
principle, the bill we have brought to 
the Senate of the United States does not 
substantially vary from the principle of 
the bill which the President advocated 
in his message to Congress on education 
as was manifested in the original S. 
1021. 

What are some of the differences? I 
shall mention them quickly. 


PUBLIC LAWS 816 AND 874 


There is a difference in respect to the 
federally impacted area legislation, in 
that the administration recommended 
a substantial cut in that legislation. 

I can say, with some sense of pride, 
because I am not responsible for it, 
though the committee and all who testi- 
fied before it are responsible for it, that 
I am proud to submit to the Senate, in 
behalf of the committee, this reference 
work on education. When these two 
volumes are read from cover to cover it 
will be found that they are probably 
about as good and authoritative and ex- 
pert a reference work on existing educa- 
tional probiems in this country as can be 
obtained in any library in the country. 
This really is the source of very valu- 
able information. 

As the committee went through the 
hearings and listened to the large num- 
ber of Senators who came before us and 
testified, we were impressed. Some 
Senators who testified I see facing me 
eon the floor of the Senate today. We 
heard testimony as to the ill effects the 
administration’s first title II and title III 
proposals would have had in many of 
the federally impacted areas of the 
States. As we weighed the testimony 
and the facts and figures which were 
presented to us we felt, as I think the 
Senate will agree, that the committee 
was correct in its recommendation that 
the federally impacted areas legislation 
should be extended unchanged for an- 
other 3 years. 

The bill does provide, however, that 
at the end of 18 months the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
should submit to the Congress, based 
upon a study which it is directed to con- 
duct during the 18-month period, its 
recommendations as to any modifications 
desired in the federally impacted area 
legislation now on the books. We felt we 
needed many more facts than we had 
before us, before there was a tapering 
off of the impact legislation. We felt 
also we ought to see the benefits from a 
3-year period of title I of the Federal- 
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aid bill, before we tapered off on existing 
legislation in regard to federally im- 
pacted areas. 

We should keep in mind throughout 
the debate that. we are talking about a 
3-year program, we are not talking about 
permanent legislation. We are talking 
about a child program. All the propos- 
als, including that with regard to the 
federally impacted areas, will come to 
an end at the conclusion of 3 years, 
Madam President, unless the Congress at 
that time proceeds to take further legis- 
lative action. 

FORMULA CHANGES 

We also changed the formula in the 
bill. The Senate will hear debate on 
that later. We changed the formula in 
several respects. In the first place, we 
changed it in regard to the basis for 
calculating the aid, from average daily 
attendance per public school pupil to 
school-age population between the ages 
of 5 and 17 in the State, which includes 
both public and private school students. 

I am ready to face up to the problem, 
and I think notice ought to be served 
now to the Senate about this change, be- 
cause I think Senators are entitled to 
receive all the facts from me. If the 
Senate does not receive every fact from 
me it will be only because I have over- 
looked a fact, and I shall be glad to have 
my attention called to any fact I should 
happen to overlook. I think this fact 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Senate, because there will be debate 
in regard to it. 

The school-age population factor 
which is written into the formula of the 
revised bill, S. 1021, as we present it to 
the Senate, is exactly the same provision 
as that found in S. 8, the bill which the 
Senate passed last year under the lead- 
ership of Senator McNamara, Again, I 
say, it is the same formula which the 
now President of the United States voted 
for last year when he was a Senator from 
Massachusetts. It is a formula which 
is based on all school-age children in a 
State who are between the ages of 5 and 
17, both those going to public schools 
and those going to private schools. 

The original S. 1021, as first intro- 
duced this year, limited that part of the 
formula to public school students in av- 
erage daily attendance. 

One might say, “Why make a change?” 
We shall go into that in greater detail 
later, but Senators are entitled to know 
the major reasons for it now. 

First, Madam President, it was because 
every child in a State is potentially a 
public school student. Every child in a 
State is an educational burden to the 
State, in the sense that the State has 
responsibilities toward every child in the 
State, whether the child goes to a pub- 
lic school or to a private school. 

Next, the States already give consider- 
able assistance to children who go to 
private schools. Some are provided with 
fire protection. Some are provided with 
utility services. Some are provided with 
lunch programs. Some are provided 
with health services. The program 
varies State by State. In some States 
transportation services are provided. In 
some States the children are provided 
with textbooks. There is a sort of mixed 
problem now, but each State makes a 
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substantial contribution to support chil- 
dren in the State, irrespective of whether 
they go to public schools or to private 
schools. 


I am very frank about this, Madam 
President, when I say that we would use 
both the public and private school stu- 
dents in connection with the formula 
we are now offering in S. 1021, which, 
as I say, was the formula used last year. 
This works out more equitably we feel 
and will provide a greater degree of 
equalization among all the States, as 
compared to using the public school 
daily attendance factor. Only because 
it happens to be a fact, and we ought to 
face up to facts, I point out that there 
are some States in the country in which 
the private school population is very, 
very small. Many of those States—not 
all of them, but many of them—are in 
the South. In many Southern States 
the percentage of Catholic students, of 
Presbyterian students, of Baptist stu- 
dents, and of other students going to 
private schools is a very, very small 
fraction of the total school population. 
However, in some other States, such as 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut—yes, even New York, I say to 
my good friend from New York [Mr. 
KEATING ]-——-there is a much larger ratio 
or percentage of private school students 
compared to public school students. 

The committee, as was done last year, 
went into the problem and asked for 
table after table, for calculation after 
calculation, from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to car- 
ry out the responsibility which I men- 
tioned earlier in my speech; namely, the 
responsibility to render a final judgment 
which in our opinion will work most 
equitably and fairly throughout the 
country, from coast to coast. 

When we did that, Madam President, 
we came to the conclusion that the pri- 
vate school children as well as the pub- 
lic school children should be included 
in the count, as was done last year. 

Furthermore, we did it because it 
works out to a much better equalization 
program than if we had left out the 
private school children. I best describe 
that in this way: Under the original bill, 
the equalization would have been 2 to 1, 
with the private school children left out, 
but under S. 1021 as we now offer it to 
the Senate, it will be 3 to 1. From an 
equalization standpoint, the including, 
as we did last year, of both the private 
and public school children, we respect- 
fully submit, brings to the Senate a bill 
which is more fair from the standpoint 
of the equalization factor. Iam sure all 
of my colleagues will recognize this, but 
for the benefit of the public, so that it 
will be in the Recorp and there can be 
no doubt about the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon emphasized it in his 
descriptive speech on the bill, I ask 
Senators to keep in mind that the most 
important principle, in the view of the 
committee, is the principle of equaliza- 
tion. That should be our number one 
objective. 

We have an objective of being of as- 
sistance to each and every State, but 
the great need is the need for seeing to 
it that we raise the level of educational 
opportunity from one which is now sub- 


. 
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marginal in many school districts in 
the country to a level at which we can 
say, with some rightness, that every boy 
and girl in the country at least has a 
reasonably equal opportunity—and I 
stress the words “reasonably equal’— 
a reasonably equal opportunity to devel- 
op his or her potential to the maximum 
extent that his or her inherent qualities 
permit. 

If we were to take that action, the 
fair and equitable thing would be to in- 
elude both the private and public schools 
in the formula. 

I shall take the Senate step by step 
through a description of the formula, 
technical as it is. I have tried my level 
best to reduce it to language that is 
readily understandable. I have prob- 
ably failed. I see the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RanpDOLPH] smiling 
at me, because he knows exactly what 
I am talking about. We sat there and 
scratched our heads. In fact, I am not 
so sure that I am not a bit more bald 
now than when our hearings started, as 
Iscratched my head to see if I could not 
rub into my head an understanding of 
the formula. 

I think I know it pretty well now, 
technical as itis. I have tried to reduce 
it to simple language. I hope it will be 
helpful to Senators and the general pub- 
lic, members of which may from time 
to time refer to the speech. So in com- 
puting and applying the formula, I would 
state these steps: 

First step: First, determine the num- 
ber of children of school age in the State, 
5 to 17; second, divide the State personal 
income by the number of children of 
school-age population; third, this result- 
ing fraction is called ‘‘income per child 
of school age.” 

Second step: First, determine the 
number of children of school age in the 
Nation; second, divide national personal 
income by number of Nation’s school- 
age children; third, this fraction is 
called “income per child of school age 
for all the States.” 

Third step: First, divide income per 
child of school age in X State by income 
per child of school age for all States; 
second, multiply this ratio by 0.50; third, 
subtract the resulting decimal from the 
humber “1.00.” 

The reason for this statistical treat- 
ment is to rank the States from high to 
low in order of State income per child 
in such a way that the poorer States 
have a larger index number than the 
richer States. This index number is 
termed the “allotment ratio.” A State 
with average income per child will have 
an allotment ratio of 0.50. A richer 
State will have an allotment ratio of 
less than 0.50. A poorer average State 
will have a higher allotment ratio 
than 0.50. 

Fourth step: Adjustment of allotment 
ratio. If a State has an allotment ratio 
of more than 0.75, the ratio is reduced 
to 0.75. 

In other words, under the bill a State 
can never get a ratio higher than 0.75 
nor a lower ratio than 0.25. The main 
reason for that determination is the con- 
sideration of what would be equitable in 
dividing up the money, so to speak. We 

the formula is somewhat arbi- 
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trary—true—but seasoned with reason, 
fairness, and equity. It mathematically 
insures a 3-to-l1 ratio which is the 
equalization ratio which was decided 
upon by the committee as an equitable 
one. 

I shall later talk a bit about Alaska 
and the territories, where certain excep- 
tional economic conditions, because of 
historic pattern, really justify making a 
certain exception for those areas. 

To return, however, to the matter in 
hand, the computation of the formula— 

Fifth step: Determine the number of 
children of school age in State X for the 
preceding fiscal year. 
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Sixth step: Multiply this number of 
children in State X for the preceding 
year by the adjusted allotment ratio for 
State X. This resulting number is called 
the State product. 

Seventh step: Add all State products 
to get sum of State products. 

Eighth step: Allot to State X an 
amount of money which bears the same 
ratio to the total money appropriated as 
the State product for State X bears to 
the sum of the State products. 

I shall read the algebraic formula, but 
it is important only to get it printed in 
the REcorD: 


ALGERRAIC FORMULA 


Allotment to State X= Total appropriationx——— 


where State product of State X=Children in State X 


The formula will make more sense 
when Senators read it in the Recorp to- 
morrow than it does from listening to 
me state it now, but I have described 
it orally only because I wanted Senators 
to know that we have gone to a higher 
mathematical course in the committee. 
I do not know how many Senators could 
pass an examination on this subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I said I 
wanted to finish my statement first, and 
then I shall yield. I think I must main- 
tain continuity in the Recorp. I do not 
know how many of us could pass an ex- 
amination, but I think because of the 
excellent briefing we have had time and 
time again from the experts we have 
called before us, we can give Senators 
our word that it is our judgment that 
we submit a formula, as we did last 
year, which I believe is fair and equi- 
table, and which I think will do justice 
not only to all States concerned but, 
importantly, it will do justice as a fair 
formula of equalization to all the boys 
and girls of the country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a very pertinent 
question at that point? It has a bear- 
ing on the formula. 

Mr. MORSE. I have declined to yield 
to so many of my colleagues that I do 
not feel I can do so now. I am almost 
through. I will yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I do not want the 
point to escape my mind. 

Mr. MORSE. Nothing ever escapes 
the Senator’s mind. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Oregon could have the colloquy placed 
at the end of his discourse. 

Mr. MORSE. I find it extremely diffi- 
cult to refuse to yield to the Senator, 
yet at the same time I owe an obliga- 
tion to other Senators. But, go ahead. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am deeply grateful. 

I have been listening to the formula, 
and I am wondering whether a State 
agency or the Commissioner of Educa- 


State product of State X 


Sum of State Products 


Income in State X 


the Children in State X 
~_Ineome in Nation_ 
Children in Nation 


tion or the members of a school board 
can factor that formula without a course 
in quadratics, least squares, the fourth 
dimension, a book of logarithms, and 
probably an engineer’s slide rule? 

Mr. MORSE. After the formula is 
presented to them, I assure the Sena- 
tor they can use it by applying plain, 
simple arithmetic. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pass- 
ing, I might mention two further amend- 
ments which were adopted by the com- 
mittee. The first extends title I grants 
to American Samoa. In this connection 
I should like to pay tribute to Senator 
Lone of Hawaii who made a most con- 
vincing plea for the need of this treat- 
ment being given American Samoa by 
the committee. He was seconded in his 
efforts by the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, the agency which has jurisdic- 
tion over this possession. American 
Samoa, in the reported bill, is given the 
same treatment as is accorded to Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lona] for the contribution 
he made to the work of my committee. 
I also wish to thank him for the great 
honor he has paid me by sitting through 
the description of the bill. I appreciate 
his support and help from the very 
beginning. 

Second, both Senators GruEnine and 
BaRTLETT were most diligent and pur- 
suasive in bringing to the attention of the 
committee the problems faced by a State 
where construction costs are abnormally 
high. Language therefore was provided 
to meet such a contingency now and in 
the future. 

Section 106 of the bill assures that no 
State will relax the effort currently be- 
ing made by that State to meet its pub- 
lic school needs. If it should so do, its 
allotment would also be reduced in pro- 
portion to its failure to maintain the 
average State effort. This reduction, 
however, would not apply if the State’s 
expenditure per public school pupil 
equaled or exceeded 110 percent of the 
national average expenditure per pupil. 
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In fact, I digress now to stress this 
point. We have been very careful, in 
connection with the bill, to make cer- 
tain that no State could use a Federal- 
aid-to-education grant as an excuse for 
lying down on its own State effort. If it 
does it is subject to the danger of losing a 
portion of its funds to other States. 
Each State is encouraged, so to speak, to 
continue to the best of its ability to make 
a sincere effort to provide its students 
with the best education it can give and 
to finance this from its own funds. 

Sections 107 and 108 deal with the pay- 
ment of allotments to States and with 
State agency administration costs. It is 
provided in section 108 that State agency 
administration costs may not exceed the 
lesser of $0.10 per public school pupil in 
the preceding year or $150,000. Section 
109 concerns special educational proj- 
ects. This section provides that each 
year of the 3-year program the State 
agency shall set aside 10 percent of the 
funds received in the first year for pay- 
ing part of the costs of pilot demonstra- 
tion or experimental projects of the local 
education agencies and other public 
agencies or institutions operating a pub- 
lic school, which, in the determination 
of the State agency, are designed to meet 
public school problems or to develop or 
evaluate public school programs of a 
special or unique nature, including but 
not limited to the nine illustrative exam- 
ples set forth on pages 12 and 13 of the 
bill. 

I wish to mention this special problem 
in a few brief words. Witness after wit- 
hess and educational authority after 
educational authority pointed out that 
one of the great needs in the education- 
al process in this country is some experi- 
mentation in educating children; some 
experimentation for research work in 
connection with the learning process; 
some special projects necessary to be 
conducted to help defective children or 
backward children and, yes, some re- 
search project in respect to superior chil- 
dren. Therefore we thought it was only 
fair and equitable that we provide a 
section in the bill which would per- 
mit the setting aside of 10 percent of 
the Federal aid money for these special 
research and experimental projects. 

The committee in reporting this bill 
added the ninth category, a program for 
the improvement of instruction through 
the acquisition and utilization of audio- 
visual and other instructional materials 
and equipment. - 

That is a very important addition. If 
Senators will read the hearinzs, and if 
they will do further investigating, they 
will agree with me that we have not even 
scratched the surface yet in regard to 
audiovisual instruction and the use of 
other instruction media that modern sci- 
ence is developing. By all means I be- 
lieve that this section of the bill, the 
ninth category, should be written into 
the bill. It was one of the great strengths 
of the bill, because it really helps provide 
the funds to meet the question that is so 
often asked of educators: What can we 
do to improve our whole educational 
process? ‘This would provide funds to 
help them experiment along those lines. 

Section 110 of the bill concerns the 
procedures and processing of the State 
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applications. In this connection, I refer 
to page 13 to the middle of page 16 of 
the bill and to page 11 of the committee 
report. The committee amendment 
adopted in the reported version of the 
bill, provided that public agencies and 
institutions which operate public schools 
may receive funds under section 109 for 
special types of educational projects. 
Such projects would include, for ex- 
ample, schools operated for the benefit 
of handicapped children and for de- 
linquent and dependent children. Funds 
would also be available for public schools 
operated by State institutions of higher 
learning in connection with teacher 
training. 

Section 111 of the bill concerns the 
conditions under which an application 
of a State shall be approved and the 
rights of the State education agency if 
it is dissatisfied with an action of the 
Commissioner as well as the remedies 
available to it. 

Section 112 of the bill is the tradi- 
tional Davis-Bacon language which re- 
quires that laborers and mechanics must 
be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Section 113 of the bill permits wholly 
and voluntarily donated labor to be used 
in the construction of schools but pro- 
vides that the State education agency 
must credit any amount so saved to the 
education agency undertaking the con- 
struction. 

Section 114 of the act consists of defi- 
nitions of terms used in the bill. The 
section speaks for itself. 

Title II of the bill is now simply an ex- 
tension of the existing provisions of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, which I have al- 
ready discussed in some detail. The 
only changes which were made by the 
committee were to insert American 
Samoa for coverage; increase the au- 
thorization of the appropriation for 
Indian school children from $40 million 
to $60 million, without which the 
extension would have been mean- 
ingless for them; and, to require 
that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion submit a report through the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to the Congress within 18 months, com- 
menting upon the operations of Public 
Laws 815 and 874 as extended by this 
act together with his recommendations 
for change and an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between Federal payments 
under title I of the act. 

Mr. President, this has been a some- 
what lengthy presentation, and there are 
many matters which I am convinced will 
be further explored before the final vote 
upon the bill. But I assure the Senate 
that the work which has been done by 
the committee represents a feasible, 
needed, and desirable implementation of 
the general welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution through the provision by the 
Federal Government of funds necessary 
to permit us, as a Nation, to start upon 
the job of bringing full educational op- 
portunity within the reach of every 
American boy and girl who can profit 
from it. 

Mr. President, the committee has 
worked long and hard on the bill. We 
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have brought to the Senate a bill which 
has received as thorough consideration 
and painstaking study by members of 
the committee as has been true of any 
bill to which I have been a party in my 
more than 16 years as a Member of the 
Senate. We have brought to the Senate 
a bill which, in my judgment, meets a 
great national need. I recognize that 
many sincere men and women can have 
many differences over various parts of 
the bill. However, I am perfectly willing 
to hammer out on the floor of the Senate 
whatever may prove to be, by facts pre- 
sented in arguments, any justifiable ad- 
justments of the bill. However, this bill, 
just as was S. 8 the McNamara bill of 
last year, is a good bill; it is a sound bill. 
It is a bill which I believe should be 
passed before the week is out. 

I thank the Senate for so patiently 
hearing me this afternoon in this speech, 
which sets forth a description and an 
explanation, as best I could make them, 
of the various sections of the bill. 

I am now most willing to make myself 
available for such questions as Senators 
may wish to ask me for the purpose of ex- 
planation. The Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis] sought to interrupt me a 
few minutes ago. However, I observe 
that he has been called from the floor, 
so I invite questions from other Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I feel that more 
than mere pleasantries are involved in 
having the Recorp note at this point the 
painstaking manner in which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, has delineated the very 
important features and, yes, the philoso- 
phy behind the drafting and presenta- 
tion of S. 1021. 

It has been my responsibility to serve 
on the subcommittee, to listen to the 
witnesses, and to confer with individual 
Senators on many of the more contro- 
versial aspects of this bill. I say again, 
however, that never have I had the op- 
portunity to serve with a chairman of a 
subcommittee who, I believe, has been 
more objective, not only in the questions 
which he asked of witnesses who testi- 
fied, but also in the manner in which he 
conducted the entire course of the rath- 
er complicated hearings, and the pro- 
longed hours which necessarily were 
given in the drafting of legislation of 
this type. 

This is not a gratuitous compliment. 
Ofttimes I think we fail to express our 
sincere thanks when we know the ef- 
fort which a Senator—as in this in- 
stance, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE]—has expended during periods 
of several weeks, especially in connec- 
tion with S. 1021. I was gratified to 
serve at his side. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will permit me 
to interrupt him long enough to say 
that he is always most gracious and kind 
to the Senator from Oregon. I appre- 
ciate deeply his statement. However, I 
want the Recorp to show that there 
really was no chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee; we were partners together. We 
were associates in conducting the hear- 
ings, in interrogating witnesses, and in 
working out our adjustments within the 
committee. I could not have worked 
with a more cooperative or finer group 
of Senators than my associates, includ- 
ing the chairman of the full committee. 
We all recognized that we had an equal 
responsibility. 

The present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], on an occa- 
sion or two honored us with his pres- 
ence at some of our meetings. He saw 
for himself how correct I am when I say 
there was really no chairman of the 
subcommittee; there were simply asso- 
ciates on the subcommittee on both sides 
of the table. 

I observe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from THinois [Mr. Dirksen] has just 
entered the Chamber. Even though the 
Senator from Illinois and I did not agree 
on every detail of the bill—in fact, at 
times we definitely disagreed—I wish to 
thank the minority leaders of my com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the mi- 
nority leader of the Senate, for their 
complete cooperation at all times in ad- 
vancing the bill through the committee, 
then to the calendar, and now today to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
embrace the sentiment which the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has expressed in refer- 
ence to the Members of the minority. 
There was, I think, a very sincere ap- 
proach to the problem on the part of in- 
dividual Senators, regardless of party 
affiliation, to study the question, to ap- 
praise it, so far as possible, and to re- 
port to the Senate a bill which would 
have had careful consideration within 
the committee. 

I have been mindful, during the pro- 
longed hearings on this measure and in 
correspondence with my constituents, of 
two aspects of the problem which loom 
large in the public mind and on which 
we can never give too great assurance. 

Of primary importance, Mr. President, 
in achieving an effective solution to our 
national educational problems is the 
principle that the individual States re- 
tain the discretionary right to disburse 
Federal assistance funds where they are 
most needed, in supplementing teachers’ 
Salaries or in the construction of new 
facilities. 

The State of West Virginia is a case in 
point. We have 16 counties paying a 
maximum annual salary of $3,492 for a 
teacher with an A.B. degree. In the 
other counties the range extends to a 
maximum of $5,821. There is an equally 
wide spread in the pupil-teacher ratio, 
the median class size for grade 1 rang- 
ing from slightly more than 16 students 
in Morgan County to almost. 32 students 
in Hancock County, and in grades 2 
through 6—for the present academic 
year—the median class size varies from 
slightly more than 22 pupils in Hamp- 
Shire County to 33 in Kanawha. It 
Should be obvious from these consider- 
ations that the State and local author- 
ities are best qualified te determine the 
allocation among their school districts, 
and to decide whether a given district or 
administrative unit is most in need of 
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additional facilities or higher teachers’ 
salaries. 

An even more fundamental point to 
many Senators and to their constitu- 
encies, is that neither the pending bill 
nor any other Federal assistance meas- 
ure will be used as an entering wedge to 
gain Federal domination or supervision 
of our public school system. Though I 
realize that there have been some exag- 
gerated fears expressed on this point, I 
believe it is incumbent upon those of us 
who support strongly the concept of Fed- 
eral responsibility in this field to be most 
vigilant in guarding against the slightest 
degree of Federal encroachment. 

Though our public educational system 
is not as tidy an affair as some of its 
critics would desire, there can be no 
effective denial of the fact that much of 
the richness, diversity, and strength of 
American life is directly attributable to 
the principle of local control of our 
school system. The loss of this principle 
would be too great a price to pay for 
Federal assistance, no matter how plen- 
tiful. 

Therefore, I ask the Senator from 
Oregon if it is not true that we have pre- 
served in the bill the very important 
factor of determination at the State or 
local level. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about it. Let us get that point behind 
us right now. Anyone who examines 
the bill will agree that there is no ques- 
tion that we have written that safe- 
guard into the bill in this language, 
which appears on page 2, section 103: 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 

ScHOOLS 

SEc. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy, determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


I do not know how the doctrine could 
be stated more clearly than that. 

I was a cosponsor of the Taft bills of 
1947 and 1949. J spoke about the 1949 
bill today. I could have said the same 
things about the Taft bill of 1947. 

How well I remember the late Senator 
from Ohio, time and time again, as the 
record of the debates in those 2 years 
will show, standing on the floor of the 
Senate, when some opponent made the 
argument that the bill would lead to 
Federal domination of education. The 
Senator from Ohio would say, some- 
times shaking his finger at the Senate, 
“If anyone has any stronger language, 
that he believes will guarantee better 
State control of education than is pro- 
vided in my bill, give it to me, and I 
will write it into the bill.” But then he 
would say, “You cannot do it because 
you cannot make the bill stronger than 
it is, so far as the guaranteeing of State 
control of education is concerned.” 
Then he would read to the Senate lan- 
guage identical in meaning, although 
differing somewhat, perhaps, in phrase- 
ology, with the language of section 103, 
which I read to the Senate a moment 
ago. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I feel certain that 
not only are Senators reassured by the 
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statement just made by the Senator 
from Oregon, but our separate constit- 
uencies, being in correspondence with 
Members of this body on this very item, 
also will be reassured. I think it is im- 
portant, as has been indicated, that we 
make it perfectly clear at the outset of 
the debate that there will be no Federal 
domination; that the determination of 
the use of the funds will be at the State 
or local level, whether they are to be 
used for school construction or for aid 
in the payment of the salaries of 
teachers. 

Mr. MORSE, I am glad the Senator 
from West Virginia mentioned that 
point, although it will take us into the 
substantive argument; and I prefer not 
to do that now, until I propound a unan- 
imous-consent request. However, I wish 
the Senator from West Virginia to know 
that in the committee some of us were 
rather adamant in taking the position 
that this bill should be a broad one, so 
as to cover both school construction and 
the salaries of teachers. I take the view 
that if we pass a bill limited to school 
construction, by imposing that very con- 
dition we shall, in a sense, be interfer- 
ing with the educational process of the 
States. Instead, I believe the States 
should determine what they wish to use 
the money for. So long as we make 
clear the educational purposes under the 
standards of the act, I believe the States 
should determine whether they wish to 
use any or all of the money for the pur- 
pose of school construction, or whether 
they wish to use any or all of the money 
for the purpose of paying the salaries of 
the teachers, or whether they wish to 
make a division of the money between 
those two purposes. So we propose to 
leave that to the States; and I Delieve 
that is some of the best evidence I can 
present in regard to our determination 
not to interfere with the State control 
of education. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, Mr. President, 
I should compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon on the diligence 
with which he has pursued the matter 
at hand. It is a little regrettable that 
he is so diligent in persisting in error, 
but I shall not discuss that further now. 
[Laughter.] 

At any rate, I wish to state that the 
Senator from Oregon was very generous 
to me, for, although I am not a member 
of the committee, and was a self-invited 
guest there, he permitted me to partici- 
pate in the examination of the wit- 
nesses. For that, I am most grateful. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is always entitled 
to all ex-officio rights in the committee; 
and in any event he is always welcome 
there, both as a friend and colleague and 
as minority leader of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
yielding, I should like to propound a 
unanimous-consent. request. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 
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Mr. MORSE. I understand that the 
request I shall now make has been 
cleared with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUsCcHE]. Before I began to make my 
speech, I assured him that I would not 
make this request without taking up the 
matter with him. However, I under- 
stand that while I have been speaking, 
other Senators have taken up this matter 
with him; and I understand that he has 
no objection. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ments now be considered and agreed to 
en bloc, and that the bill as thus amend- 
ed be treated as original text, for the 
purpose of further amendment. That is 
the customary request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I shall 
not object—I wish to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, as follows: If the re- 
quest is agreed to, will it change in any 
way the degrees of amendments or sub- 
stitutes which can be offered to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at 
all; the bill will be open to amendment 
in three degrees. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? Without objection, it is 
so ordered; and the committee amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from New York for making the matter 
perfectly clear. I meant to make it clear 
when I asked that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc that the bill as thus amended 
be treated as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. I agree 
that will leave the Senator from New 
York free to submit any amendments 
he may wish to submit, even amend- 
ments to sections of the bill to which 
committee amendments have been of- 
fered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me con- 
gratulate the Senator from Oregon on 
the very able work he did in the com- 
mittee, in reconciling so many differ- 
ences and in bringing the bill to the floor 
by the overwhelming vote of 12 to 2. I 
also wish to congratulate him on his 
very cogent and carefully reasoned 
statement. 

I should like to ask him a few ques- 
tions in connection with his presenta- 
tion, if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator from Illinois do so. First, 
however, I wish to say that the Senator 
from Illinois and I have been partners 
in connection with the Senate consid- 
eration of this matter. In my opinion, 
the Senator from Illinois is an outstand- 
ing educational expert, both in the Con- 
gress and in the entire Nation. He 
knows the problems which confront the 
country, as regards the plight of the 
school children and the inadequate sup- 
port being given to education in many 
parts of the country. I have stood with 
the Senator from Illinois before, here on 
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the floor of the Senate; and I am hon- 
ored to stand with him again, today. 

I hope I shall be able to answer the 
questions he has in mind. If I cannot 
answer them, certainly I can obtain the 
answers by conferring with some of the 
experts who are around me, here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon made some very 
cogent arguments in regard to why edu- 
cation in general needs additional funds. 
He pointed out that 140,000 additional 
classrooms will be needed, probably at 
the rate of 30,000 or more each year; 
and that additional teachers are needed, 
in order to reduce the present size of 
classes and to replace the approxi- 
mately 90,000 teachers whose present 
terms are about to expire. 

Is it not also true that funds are needed 
in order to increase the present salaries 
of the teachers? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I pointed out 
that one of the reasons why a larger 
percentage of the teachers is not accred- 
ited is that in some instances the sala- 
ries are so low that better qualified teach- 
ers cannot be obtained. I should like 
to state that I can supply for the Recorp 
some material which bears upon this 
point. 

For instance, 1,700,000 teachers will 
be needed by 1968-69, 400,000 more 
than in 1958-59 are needed in order to 
care for just the new enrollments. To 
replace those leaving in the next 10 years 
we need to recruit 1.6 million teachers. 

However, at the present time, only 
129,000 new teachers become available 
each year, although approximately 
95,000 of them, or 73 percent, actually 
enter the teaching profession. 

When we begin to compare the sala- 
ries of teachers with the salaries paid in 
the manufacturing or industrial field, 
we find a startling situation. The goal 
is to raise the salaries of teachers until 
they are at least in the same class with 
the salaries of other professionals who 
have comparable training. 

In 1958, the average of the salaries 
of engineers who had graduated from 
college was $9,647, whereas the average 
salary of teachers was $4,827. After 10 
years, an engineer is paid 67 percent 
more than his starting pay; after 10 
years, salespeople are paid 86 percent 
more than their starting pay; but after 
10 years, teachers are paid only 49 per- 
cent more than their starting pay. 
Even if the salaries received by teachers 
were doubled in the next decade, they 
would be only three-fourths of those 
received by other professions. True, 
there has been some improvement; but 
the improvement has been inadequate. 

The Senator from West Virginia 
pointed out that three-fifths of all 
teachers in West Virginia need to be re- 
placed every 6 years. That creates a 
very serious problem for West Virginia; 
and I believe it is another reason why 
the bill we are urging is very sound. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
14 States, one-third of the teachers earn 
$3,500 or less? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that statistic 
appears in the record which has already 
been made. I do not recall that particu- 
lar fact, but I know the problem was 
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thoroughly discussed, and the statistics 
are to be found in the record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the average for 
the country as a whole is approximately 
$5,200—as I believe it is—does not that 
mean that approximately half of the 
teachers are paid less than $5,200? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

That brings us to consider the number 
of school districts in which the salaries of 
the teachers are inadequate, in compari- 
son with their training. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the annual pay received by teachers is 
approximately one-fourth of the annual 
income of doctors, approximately one- 
third the annual income of lawyers, and 
approximately one-half the average an- 
nual income of druggists and veteri- 
narians? 

Mr. MORSE. I must honestly say to 
the Senator that I cannot recall from my 
own recollection those specific statistics, 
but I can say the record of the commit- 
tee hearings will show that kind of dis- 
parity, whether it is in those percentages 
or not. If the Senator from Illinois says 
those are the figures, that is good enough 
for me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think those figures 
are approximately correct. 

Mr. MORSE. May I interrupt the 
Senator to point out that because that 
is true, because there is that great dis- 
parity, we have been having great diffi- 
culty getting men into the teaching pro- 
fession. I happen to be one who believes 
it is very important to our boys and girls 
at every level of education to have as 
teachers both men and women. I think 
that is very important. I know that pro- 
fessional educators agree with that state- 
ment. There is a great deal of literature 
on the subject. But we cannot get the 
appropriate percentage of men in the 
teaching profession because of the great 
salary discrepancy. 

I think it is interesting to bring up the 
point now that as the Senator knows, for 
many years in the Senate I have been 
fighting for legislation to provide equal 
pay for men and women doing identical 
work. Here is an example that shows 
when there is not equal pay for men and 
women doing identical work, we withhold 
the educational process, and therefore 
deny the children of our country the op- 
portunity to have the benefit of having 
both men and women as teachers, which 
I think is very important to the educa- 
tional process. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Assuming the aver- 
age salary of the teachers is $5,200, which 
would be around $85 a week, is it not 
true that the average truckdriver will 
make appreciably more than this sum? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. The Senator 
will find in the record statistic after sta- 
tistic that shows many of the workers in 
the so-called skilled trades receive sub- 
stantially more income a year than do 
teachers. Let me make perfectly clear 
that I do not in any way disparage the 
skilled workers. I do not think they are 
overpaid, but I think teachers are grossly 
underpaid as a class. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
many cases unskilled workers earn as 
much as teachers? 
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Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. In recent 
months a term has been used throughout 
the country that was new to me at least 
up until the time it was used. It is 
“ ting.” There was quite a dis- 
cussion of it in New York City last fall, 
when I was serving in the United Na- 
tions. There was quite a conflict going 
on between the mayor, the head of the 
police department, and others over the 
fact that many policemen had extra 
jobs in order to eke out what they con- 
sidered to be an amount necessary to 
enable them to maintain their families 
in health and decency. There are thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of 
teachers in the country today who are 
“moonlighters,” to use that word. They 
have to have extra jobs in order to keep 
body and soul together. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now may I ask the 
Senator from Oregon some questions 
dealing with the ability of States and 
localities to provide added amounts nec- 
essary to finance adequate educational 
systems. 

As I understand it, approximately 56 
percent of the funds now devoted to edu- 
cation comes from the localities, ap- 
proximately 40 percent from the States, 
and only 4 percent from the National 
Government. Is it not true that the lo- 
calities get their money almost exclu- 
sively from the general property tax? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct, and the 
Senator could not raise a more vital 
question in the debate. I want to take 
@ moment to speak on it. The question 
raised by the Senator from Illinois, in 
my judgment, is one of the so-called key 
questions that every Senator will have 
to face up to as we face this issue in the 
days immediately ahead. The record on 
the desk of each Senator will show, be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt, that in school 
district after school district, in State 
after State in this country, an unfair 
burden is being placed on real property 
for the support of the schools of this 
country. 

I know we ran into the argument on 
the part of some witnesses—yes, for a 
time, on the part of some of our col- 
leagues—“Well, we do not think there 
is a great need for this bill, because 
look at the school bond issues that have 
been passed.” I want to say, to the 
everlasting credit of the parents of the 
country, they have passed school bond 
issue after school bond issue. But that 
does not make it right; that is no justi- 
fication for it. 

Where are the parents—and most of 
us in this body are parents—who would 
hesitate doing that which would impose 
on them an additional sacrifice, even 
though they know it is an unreasonable 
Sacrifice, to give those boys and girls of 
whom we are proud to be parents an op- 
portunity for a better education by 
means of an additional property tax? 
But that does not make the tax fair and 
right. I think it is time we got away 
from the use of a regressive tax as the 
base for supporting the schools of this 
country. I do not yield to anyone in 
consistently urging that we increase 
homeownership, That is why I am 
a strong advocate of homeownership. 
That is why next week, or before this 
week is over, I shall speak in support of 
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the housing program and the enlarge- 
ment of it. Why? Because I am con- 
vinced that if private homeownership is 
increased, the opportunity is decreased 
for a leftist movement in this country. 

At the risk of boredom I shall now 
make a statement, because we have to 
come back to it again and again in our 
legislative process. As I have said so 
many times, if there is family farm own- 
ership, and private homeownership in 
the cities, of this country, we will have 2 
society about which we do not have to 
worry so far as any leftist movement is 
concerned—Communist, or Fascist, or 
state Socialist. 

Therefore, I am glad the Senator 
from ITinois has raised this question. 
I am going to give him a statistic in a 
moment or two. However, I want to 
stress this point. I urge one not to 
argue with me, so far as trying to con- 
vince me is concerned—not that my 
mind is closed, but because I know the 
facts do not support the argument—that 
we do not need a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill, because in a small town, or in 
a country crossroads, or at a railroad 
station Y, or in one or another small 
community of America last year they 
passed another school bond issue. My 
question is, Should they have been asked 
to do it? Was it fair? Is this an equi- 
table distribution of educational respon- 
sibility in this country? I think the 
facts show that the answer to those 
questions is “No.” 

I do not intend to let that argument, 
which I consider to be an argument of 
division, take me from the course which 
I think is clearly outlined here if we are 
going to serve the goal of getting the 
gs of the country the help they 
need. 

If the Senator from Illinois would be 
so kind as to permit me, I should like 
to call attention for the record the fact 
that Federal tax revenues increased 85 
percent since 1945, but State and local 
revenues from taxes rose 221 percent. 

From 1946 to 1959 Federal debt rose 
6 percent, while State and local debt 
rose 300 percent. 

That is what is happening in the local 
school districts of America. 

I am not going to keep my eyes off 
the fact that there is a Federal interest 
in minimum standards of education, 
about which I have been talking most 
of the afternoon. The Senator from 
Tilinois is very helpful when he makes 
the argument in support of my position 
which he has just made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
land and buildings, which furnish the 
bases for the general property tax, are 
already taxed approximately as heavily 
as they can stand? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And is it not also 
true that in the assessment of land 
and buildings the homes of the wealthy 
are assessed at a smaller percentage of 
their market value than are the homes 
of the poor and of the middle classes? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
Of course, there are some areas in which 
there is needed improvement in the 
property tax. I speak now as an alder- 
man. My good friend from Illinois was 
once a city councilman from Chicago. 
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I am a city councilman in Washington, 
DC., for I am a member of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
and that makes me an alderman. In the 
District of Columbia we need to take a 
long, hard look at our property assess- 
ments. 

Of course, in regard to assessments, 
we must not forget that we need to look 
to see what percentage the assessment 
is compared to the true value of the 
property. 

On the other hand, I do not think we, 
as Members of Congress, ean justify 
teking the position that we can slap a 
great inerease on the real property tax 
of the District of Columbia and walk 
out constantly on the appropriations we 
ought. to make to pay for the Federal 
cost. in the District. of Columbia in lieu 
of taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to es- 
tablish two points. First, that the av- 
erage assessment upon real estate is 
higher than the owner of real estate 
can properly bear. 

Mr.MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Second, that in the 
assessment of real estate, the well-to-do 
are favored because their property is as- 
sessed at.a smaller fraction of its market 
value than is the property of the lower 
and middle income groups. Therefore, 
the general property tax is regressive. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The percentage of 
tax is greater for those in the lower in- 
come brackets and in the middle income 
brackets than it is for those in the upper 
income brackets. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This regressive na- 
ture of the general property tax is also 
shown by the higher percentage of real 
value taxed for the homes cf working 
men and middle income groups than for 
industrial property. That is, the as- 
sessed valuation of the former generally 
represents a greater percentage of actual 
market value than does the assessed val- 
uation of the latter, and, therefore, 
lower and middle income homeowners 
bear, proportionately, a greater tax 
burden than do industrial property 
owners. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, would the 
Senator agree, therefore, that the 56 
percent of school revenues now derived 
from local taxation comes from a source 
which cannot bear much more of a 
burden and, moreover, is raised under a 
system of regressive taxation? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. MORSE. Thatiscorrect. Ithank 
the Senator for his help. 

I should like to supplement something 
I said a few moments ago concerning 
bond issues, because there is another 
point about which I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois agrees with me. I 
spoke about the many bond issues of 
last year. Many communities at the 
same time refused school bond issues and 
school tax increase proposals at the polls. 

Bond elections in 1960 approved $1,757 
million in new issues, 30 to 36 percent 
above the 1957-59 level. However, as I 
said, many communities refused school 
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bonds and school tax increase proposals 
in 1960 at the polls, for $401,500,000 
worth were rejected. 

Again I stress that the comparison of 
those figures does not justify the con- 
clusion that there is no need for Federal 
aid to education; to the contrary, it 
justifies the conclusion that we ought 
to stop the unfairness and inequity we 
are imposing upon the homeowners of 
America by asking them to bear an un- 
due burden. 

An interesting corollary is involved. 
The committee record will show that 
there was not the same hesitancy as to 
rejecting road bonds. Do Senators 
know why? It is because when the com- 
munities pass road bonds they receive 
Federal contributions. The State will 
put up $1 and the Federal Government 
will put up many times $1 for roads, but 
that is not true in connection with 
schools. In connection with school 
bonds, the States and local communities 
pay the whole bill. 

This is an interesting commentary, 
because it is what the record shows. I 
digest it for Senators. I admit we need 
improvements in roads, but is it not a 
sad commentary that in this country, 
badly as we need roads, the American 
people give preference to roads over 
schools? That is what the argument 
really adds up to. Although people vote 
for the issuance of road bonds because 
they can get help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they reject school bonds be- 
cause they do not get help from the 
Federal Government. 

I repeat, in those instances in which 
the school bonds were voted it was be- 
cause those parents were willing to make 
the additional sacrifice, not because it 
was right to ask them to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, 
in regard to the 40 percent of school 
revenue coming from State sources, the 
major portion of State funds is raised 
by sales taxes? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I should like to 
state some facts in regard to that. The 
Senator from Illinois knows them per- 
fectly, but we should state them for the 
record. 

The existing State tax structures are 
regressive compared to Federal taxes. 
One-third of the States have no income 
taxes. Two-thirds of the States rely 
heavily on sales taxes, as the Senator 
has pointed out, and almost all of them 
rely on consumer excise taxes. That is 
simply another example of regressive 
taxation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the sales 
taxes, services are generally exempted; 
are they not? 

Mr.MORSE. Yes. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. And, customarily, in- 
vestments are exempted? 

Mr.MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The percentage of 
income spent for services and invest- 
ments increases as income increases, so 
that the taxable portion of one’s income 
diminishes as income increases? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So a proportional 
sales tax of 3 or 4 percent is actually a 
regressive tax insofar as income is con- 
cerned; namely, the percentage of tax 
decreases as the income increases. 
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Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So if a State is sup- 
porting education locally with funds 
raised by a highly regressive tax system, 
it is actually financing education by com- 
Pelling the poor man and the man of 
middle income to pay in taxes a larger 
fraction of his income than those with 
greater income pay. Is that not true? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
I completely agree. These facts were 
brought out over and over again in our 
hearings. Senators can find them in the 
hearings, though not as succinctly and 
well stated as the Senator from Illinois 
has pointed out. Such facts as the Sen- 
ator has brought out served as the basis 
for the committee’s reaching the conclu- 
sion it reached as to the absolute neces- 
sity for Federal aid to education. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
approximately 52 percent of Federal 
budget receipts is derived from Federal 
income taxes, which are progressive in 
nature, and about 25 percent from the 
corporate profits tax, which is also some- 
what progressive in nature? 

Mr. MORSE. The record shows that 
to be true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not using the 
words “progressive” or “regressive” in 
any ethical sense, but merely in the 
arithmetical sense. 

Mr. MORSE. As words of art in the 
tax language. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Therefore, part of the significance of 
Federal aid to education is that it will 
help to shift the burden of paying the 
costs of schools and of educating our 
children from those who are less able to 
bear the burden to those who are better 
able to bear the burden. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that not one of 
the basic reasons why so many people 
are opposing Federal aid to education, 
because so long as they can keep the 
system financed locally they can throw 
the burdens upon the shoulders of those 
who are less able to bear the cost? 

Mr. MORSE. They do not publicly 
confess it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; but is that not 
really one of the reasons? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, it is. 

Mr. President, I have just received a 
note that calls for my attendance at the 
majority leader’s office immediately. I 
know there are many Senators who can 
carry on the discussion while I respond 
to the note. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Lecistative CLerK. On page 2, 
line 20, change the period to a comma, 
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and add the following language: “and no 
department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall withhold funds 
appropriated under authorization of this 
title from any State or school otherwise 
eligible because of any law, policy, or 
practice of the State or school with re- 
gard to segregation or desegregation of 
the races in the schools.” 

On page 3, line 6, change the period 
to a semicolon, and add the following 
language: 

Provided, however, That no funds are au- 
thorized by this title to be appropriated 
which are conditioned on the compliance by 
a State or school with any policy or law with 
regard to segregation or desegregation of the 
races in the schools. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the pending amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, after consultation 
with the distinguished minority leader, I 
wish to state that there will be no yea- 
and-nay votes this afternoon, and after 
talking with the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, I announce that 
the vote on the pending amendment will 
come early tomorrow. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is regrettable that one cannot readily 
perceive the entire range of true pur- 
poses of legislation being considered in 
the Congress by a resort to the testimony 
before the committees, the committee 
reports, and the bill itself; for experience 
has proven beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that many times legislation en- 
acted by the Congress is not at all what 
it appears to be on the surface. In no 
area is the uncertainty of purpose more 
certain than in the area of Federal aid 
to education. 

When the so-called civil rights bills 
were before Congress in the last several 
years, we were confronted with legisla- 
tive proposals to authorize the payment 
of Federal funds to school districts 
which would attempt to implement a 
policy of desegregation. That was 
nothing more than a legislative pro- 
posal for bribery of local school dis- 
tricts and school officials, in order to 
achieve the very dubious social aim of 
integration of the races in the schools. 
The proposals were an insult to the 
people and school districts with segre- 
gated schools, and constituted an affront 
to their sincerity. 

Whenever the question of Federal aid 
to education has been considered in 
recent years, there has been an effort 
to write into the bill a provision that 
funds should be withheld from States 
which have laws or policies which result 
in the separation of the races in the 
schools. Such an amendment was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
to the education bill passed by that 
body last year. Fortunately, that bill 
was never agreed to in conference. 

This year there have been indications 
that such an amendment will not be 
adopted, or even offered by its usual pro- 
ponents, on the assumption that the ex- 
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ecutive branch will take administrative 
action to withhold the funds proposed to 
be authorized by the bill which we are 
now considering from States which 
maintain segregated schools. Recent 
acts of the administration lend credence 
to the belief that it is the policy of the 
administration to use every tool at its 
command to force integration of the 
schools. 

The President, in the very early days 
of his administration, issued an Execu- 
tive order—and appointed a committee 
to enforce it—which would require the 
Government to practice a policy of so- 
called nondiscrimination in employment 
and to withhold Government contracts 
from private employers who do not hire 
applicants of minority races. This 
Executive order has already caused in- 
fringement on the rights of employers, 
and has had an impact on the industrial 
communities of my State and others. 

Another example of the policy of the 
administration is the President’s intru- 
sion into the centennial observance, 
which recently took place in Charleston, 
S.C., of the War Between the States. 
The President based his interference on 
the ground that funds were contributed 
by the National Government to the Civil 
War Centennial Commission, in Wash- 
ington, and that the Commission was co- 
operating in the observance at Charles- 
ton, although the observance was being 
financed without the assistance of any 
Federal funds. This is illustrative of 
the length to which the executive branch 
will go in tracing Federal funds to their 
most remote and even unconnected ap- 
plication, in order to exercise control by 
the National Government, to the end 
that the racial segregation policies and 
practices of State and local governments, 
and even private organizations and citi- 
zens, shall be nullified and replaced by 
those dictated by the National Govern- 
ment. 

Another instance lies in the action 
taken by the Department of Agriculture 
to obtain integration of the State and 
county committees of the agricultural 
Stabilization program. 

The intent and singlemindedness of 
purpose of the administration to enforce 
integration of the races by any means 
at its command is further illustrated by 
the ill-advised efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to force the reopening 
and maintenance on an integrated basis 
of the public schools of Prince Edward 
County, Va. 

It would be naive, therefore, to as- 
sume that the executive branch of gov- 
ernment would overlook the potential of 
any general Federal aid to education 
program enacted by the Congress for 
furthering the administration’s purpose 
of advancing racial integration in all 
areas, including the schools. The legal 
rationalization by which the adminis- 
tration could seek to justify a withhold- 
ing of funds appropriated under an aid- 
to-education bill was prepared by the 
American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress, in March 1961. This memo- 
randum is entitled “The Power of the 
President To Withhold Federal Funds 
From Educational Institutions Which 
Discriminate Among Students on 
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Grounds of Race.” 
concludes as follows: 


There can be little disagreement about 
the validity of the proposition that, when 
the Supreme Court has held that Federal 
payments in aid of segregated education are 
unconstitutional, any statutes authorizing 
such payments are unconstitutional and 
the President need not wait for congres- 
sional action repealing or amending the 
statutes before ordering that the payments 
be withheld. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the memorandum be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO WITHHOLD 
FEDERAL FUNDS FROM EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS WHICH DISCRIMINATE AMONG STvu- 
DENTS ON GROUNDS OF RACE 


In the school segregation cases, and in 
subsequent opinions, the Supreme Court 
has enumerated several principles which 
must be taken into account in measuring 
the power of the President, without further 
legislation, to withhold Federal funds from 
educational institutions which discriminate 
among students on grounds of race. Among 
these principles are: 

1. State support of segregated schools 
through any arrangement, management 
funds, or property cannot be squared with 
the 14th amendment’s command that no 
State shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws 
(Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958)). 

2. The right of a student not to be seg- 
regated on racial grounds in schools is said 
to be so fundamental and pervasive that it 
is embraced in the concept of due process of 
law with the result that any act in support 
of segregated schools which is prohibited the 
States under the 14th amendment is pro- 
hibited the United States under the 5th 
amendment (Rollins v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 
(1954); Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958)). 

3. All provisions of Federal, State, or local 
law requiring or permitting racial discrimi- 
nation in public education must yield to the 
fundamental principle that such discrimi- 
nation is unconstitutional (Brown ev. 
Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294 (1955) ). 

A President who chooses to continue dis- 
tributing Federal funds in aid of education 
without imposing upon the recipient a con- 
dition that the funds not be used to sup- 
port segregated schools might justify his 
decision on the ground that the particular 
statutes under which the funds are being 
distributed have not been the subject of 
Supreme Court decisions and any statements 
in the school segregation cases that such 
statutes are unconstitutional are dicta. The 
President who would prefer to act contrari- 
wise, however, may conclude that he has not 
only the power, but under some circum- 
stances even the duty to withhold payment 
of any funds to be used by the recipient for 
a purpose which the Supreme Court has in- 
dicated would be unconstitutionally dis- 
criminatory. It should be noted that even 
the President who finds in these recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court a mandate for 
withholding funds might be justified in 
making the same sort of distinction the 
courts have made between public and private 
schools and between elementary-secondary 
schools and schools of higher learning. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


It was in the Civil Rights cases, 109 U.S. 
3 (1883), that the Supreme Court indicated 
that the prohibitions of the 14th amend- 
ment extended only to State action, not to 
acts of individuals, and that Congress in the 
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exercise of its powers under the 14th amend- 
ment could not prohibit purely private acts 
of racial discrimination. It remains a valid 
principle that a private school may refuse to 
admit Negroes without violating the 14th 
amendment. In re Girard College Trustee- 
ship, 391 Pa. 434, 188 A. 2d 844; 357 U.S. 
570 (1958). Although the school segregation 
cases made it clear that neither the States 
nor the Federal Government may refuse ad- 
mission to a particular school on grounds 
of race or color, and although in Cooper v. 
Aaron (supra) the Court indicated that State 
or Federal support of segregated schools 
through any arrangement, management, 
funds, or property cannot be squared with 
the obligations of the 5th and 14th amend- 
ments, the Court has provided no certain 
basis for determining when either a State, or 
the Federal Government, by providing finan- 
cial benefits to private schools generally, 
would be charged with the legal responsibili- 
ties for acts of racial discrimination prac- 
ticed by the schools. There is at least one 
case worth noting in this connection. It in- 
volved a private hospital in North Carolina 
which admitted only white patients. A 
U.S. court of appeals held that county pay- 
ments of $16 per day for the care of each 
indigent white patient from the area which 
in the aggregate constituted less than 4% 
percent of the hospital’s total income were 
insufficient to transform the private discrim- 
inatory acts of the hospital into State acts 
which would be prohibited by the 14th 
amendment. (Eaton v. Board of Managers, 
261 F. 2d 521 (4th Cir. 1958).) Although 
the Supreme Court denied certiorari (359 
U.S. 984 (1959)), the Court has repeatedly 
indicated that no inference as to the cor- 
rectness of the decision below should be 
drawn from this fact. 

Even if it be conceded, however, that not 
every contribution by a State or the United 
States to a private school which engages in 
acts of racial discrimination converts the 
acts of the school into State or Federal acts 
thereby making the contribution itself un- 
constitutional, it must also be conceded that 
some circumstances are conceivable under 
which contributions are so substantial and 
their purpose so clearly an attempt to evade 
the constitutional obligation that a court 
would hold that they violated the provi- 
sions of the 5th or 14th amendment. In 
the light of the existing case law, perhaps 
the most definite statement which can be 
made is that in determining whether the 
act of giving aid is distinct from the act of 
a particular recipient, the courts would pay 
particular attention to the purpose, scope, 
and nature of the aid program, 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOOLS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


In public elementary and secondary 
schools the process of eliminating segrega- 
tion is to be undertaken “with all deliberate 
speed.” However, the Supreme Court indi- 
cated that in measuring compliance with 
its mandate the courts may consider prob- 
lems relating to administration, the school 
plant, transportation, personnel, revision of 
school districts and amendment of local 
laws. It was anticipated by the Court that 
during this transition period, circumstances 
in some school districts would permit the 
use of racial criteria in making school as- 
signment which would not be permitted aft- 
er the transition period. Decisions on ques- 
tions of this sort were to be made by the 
courts on equitable grounds. 

After its decision in the first Brown case 
(347 U.S. 483) the Supreme Court remanded 
a case, involving the admission of a Negro 
student to the University of Florida, with 
instructions that the principles enunciated 
in the Brown case be followed. A year later, 
after the second Brown opinion (349 U:S. 
294) enunicated the principles to be fol- 
lowed by the courts in implementing deseg- 
regation, the Supreme Court recalled and 
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‘yavated its decree, indicating that in the 
admission of Negro students to graduate 
professional schools there is no reason for 
delay. Negroes are entitled to prompt ad- 
mission under the rules and regulations ap- 
‘plicable to other qualified candidates. 
Hawkins v. Board in Control, 350 U.S. 413 
(1956). At least one appellate court has in- 
dicated that there would seem to be as lit- 
tle reason for delay in eliminating racial 
barriers to admission into any public educa- 
tional institution of collegiate or higher 
level. (See Booker v. State of Tennessee 
Board of Education, 240 FP. 2d 689 (6th Cir. 
1957) .) 

There can be little disagreement about the 
validity of the proposition that, when the 
Supreme Court has held that Federal pay- 
ments in aid of segregated education are un- 
constitutional, any statutes authorizing such 
payments are unconstitutional and the 
President need not wait for congressional 
action or amending the statutes 
before ordering that the payments be with- 
held. There may, however, be a great deal 
of disagreement about the effect of these 
recent Supreme Court decisions on the 
validity of existing statutes authorizing Fed- 
eral aid to education. The power to with- 
hold payments to States for the support of 
public segregated colleges and institutions 
of higher learning is perhaps least subject 
to question. Withholding payments to 
States for the support of public elementary 
and secondary schools is a power less clear 
because of the transition time authorized 
for some areas under the principles of the 
second Brown opinion. The propriety of 
withholding payments for the support of 
private schools of any educational level 
would seem to depend not only upon the 
particular statute but upon the relation the 
particular payment bears to the total in- 
come of the school. Yet even where con- 
stitutional concerns might not require that 
payments be withheld, the provisions of 
anne statutes might either expressly 

authorize the President to 
withheld them. For this reason it would 
be worthwhile to consider the provisions of 
some of the statutes authorizing Federal aid 
to education. 


SOME STATUTES AUTHORIZING FEDERAL FINAN- 
CIAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Many of the programs of Federal finan- 
cial assistance for education authorize pay- 
ments only to States or to local public 
educational agencies. Some of these are the 
programs authorizing grants to States for 

lture and mechanic arts colleges (26 
Stat. 417 (1890), 7 US.C. 321-26, 328-29); 
vocational education, in agricultural, trade, 
industrial, and home economics subjects (39 
Stat. 929 (1917), 20 U.S.C. 11; 49 Stat. 1489 
(1936), 20 U.S.C. 15j); public library serv- 
ices for rural areas (70 Stat. 295 (1956), 20 
US8.C. 355); and school lunch programs (60 
Stat. 23032 (1946), 42 U.S.C. 1751-60). Pay- 
ments to local educational agencies are au- 
thorized under the act of September 30, 1950 
(c. 1124, 64 Stat. 1100, as amended, 20 US.C. 
236-44), for financial assistance for areas 
affected by Federal activities, and under the 
act of August 12, 1958 (Public Law 85, 620, 
72 Stat. 548, 20 U.S.C. 631-45), for school 
construction in areas affected by Federal 
activities. 

Some of these programs have provisions 
dealing specifically with racial discrimina- 
tion. In the program for colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts, for instance, title 
7, United States Code, section 323, provides 
that no money shall be paid out for the sup- 
port of maintenance of a college where a 
distinction of race or color is made in the 
admission of students; but if a State estab- 
lishes and maintains separate colleges for 
white and colored students, payments are 
authorized if they are equitably divided 
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according to a statutory formula. At the 
time this act was passed, in 1890, it was 
thought that the maintenance of separate 
colleges for white and colored students would 
satisfy. the requirements of the 14th amend- 
ment. The recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court make it clear that States may not 
maintain such segregated colleges. From 
these circumstances, it may be argued that 
the congressional intent was to permit pay- 
ments only to those States which did not 
violate the provisions of the 14th amend- 
ment, and that the President may give effect 
to this intent by refusing payments to States 
which are maintaining segregated colleges in 
violation of the 14th amendment. It is most 
interesting to note that title 7, United States 
Code, section 326, provides that when the 
administrator of the program withholds 
funds from a State he shall notify the Presi- 
dent and the amount involved shall be left 
separate in the Treasury until the close of the 
next Congress. The State may appeal to 
Congress from the decision of the Adminis- 
trator; and if the next Congress shall not 
direct such sum to be paid to the State, it 
shall be covered into the Treasury. 

With regard to the various vocational 
training aid programs, 20 U.S.C. 17 provides 
that the Commissioner of Education may 
make such recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
relative to the administration of 20 U.S.C. 
sections 11-15 and 16-28 as he may from 
time to time deem advisable and that it 
shall be the duty of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to carry out 
the rules, regulations, and decisions which it 
may adopt. 20 U.S.C. 26 permits the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to withhold allotments to any States when- 
ever it shall be determined that such money 
is not being expended for the purposes and 
under the conditions set forth in sections 
11-15 and 16-28. There is also a provision 
like the one contained in 7 U.S.C. 326 (supra), 
for the States to appeal any withholding to 
Congress. Although racial discrimination is 
nowhere mentioned in these sections, the 
regulations issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare include the 
following provision: 


“FEDERALLY AIDED PROGRAMS TO BE ADMINIS- 
TERED WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION 

“In the expenditure of Federal funds and 
in the administration of federally aided pro- 
grams of vocational education there shall be 
no discrimination because of race, creed, or 
color” (45 C.F.R. 102.18). 

No cases have been found which deal with 
any attempts to enforce this regulation. 

Chapter 16 of title 20 which provides 
financial aid for public library services in 
rural areas mentions nothing in specific 
terms about racial discrimination and in 
section 351 provides that the administration 
of public libraries, the selection of personnel 
and library books and materials shall be re- 
served to the States and their local sub- 
divisions. Yet section 358 defines the term 
“public library” to mean “a library that 
serves free all residents of a community, dis- 
trict, or region and receives its financial sup- 
port in whole or in part from public funds. 

* * * This lends support to the deter- 
mination of any administrator who decides to 
withhold funds from any library which serves 
only white people or which serves only 
colored people. Since neither serves all resi- 
dents of a community and both would fall 
short of the statutory definition of “public 
library.” 

These examples should be sufficient to il- 
lustrate the fact that in almost any statute 
the Administrator can find implied authority 
to withhold funds from recipients who re- 
fuse to eliminate racial discrimination in 
their use of the funds. 
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THE FEASIBILITY OF ATTEMPTING TO DISCOURAGE 
SEGREGATION IN. EDUCATION BY EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 


One matter which is still uncertain is 
whether the school segregation cases impose 
@ negative or a positive duty upon public 
Officials with regard to racial equality in ed- 
ucation. Although the first Brown case 
(supra) contains some language indicating 
that State school authorities have a duty to 
bring about integration, there is other eyi- 
dence to indicate that their only duty is to 
eliminate race as a basis for classifying 
students for purposes of public education. 
For instance one court has said that the 
Supreme Court decisions do not compel the 
mixing of the different races in the public 
schools, but simply require that no child 
shall be denied admission on the basis of 
race or color. (Thompson v. County School 
Board oj Arlington, Va,, 144 F. Supp. 239 
(E.D, Va., 1956), aff’d., 240 F. 2d 59 (4th Cir. 
1956), Cert. denied, 353 U.S. 910 (1957).) 
Other opinions have said that the Supreme 
Court decisions do not require racial inte- 
gration but merely forbid racial discrimina- 
tion. (Briggs v. Elliott, 132 F. Supp. 776 
(E.DS.C. 1955); Avery v. Wichita Falls Inde- 
pendent School District, 241 F. 2d 231, 234, 
(5th Cir. 1957).) Some support for this po- 
sition may be found in the decision uphold- 
ing a State pupi! placement law that makes 
no reference to race or color but sets forth 
various other factors to be considered in the 
admission of students to particular schools. 
Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham, 162 F. Supp. 
372 (N.D. Ala. 1958), aff’d., 358 US. 101 
(1958). 

If the President were to proceed by Execu- 
tive order to direct the Departments con- 
cerned to withhold payments of Federal aid 
to education from recipients who used the 
funds in a racially discriminatory manner 
the degrees of difficulty in enforcing such 
order would correspond, roughly, to the de- 
grees of clarity with which his power to issue 
such order is illuminated. 

If the order were to require, as a condi- 
tion for receiving a Federal grant that the 
grantee refrain from using race as a factor to 
be considered in the admission of students 
to particular schools, the order would be 
relatively easy to enforce with respect to 
public institutions of higher learning. In 
elementary and secondary schools, especially 
in localities with a pupil placement system 
of the type considered in Shuttlesworth v. 
Birmingham, supra, it would be relatively 
difficult to enforce. It might be appropriate 
to note here, that even if the President does 
have the power to withhold funds from 
school systems which practice racial dis- 
crimination he would not, by reason of that 
fact, have the authority to require integra- 
tion. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have read that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has stated that 
any program of Federal aid to education 
enacted should not be encumbered. by 
efforts to use it as wedge for integration. 

IT have also heard assurances from 
Members of Congress that funds au- 
thorized under the bill before us, S. 1021, 
would not be withheld by the admin- 
istration from States which maintain 
segregated school systems. Such assur- 
ances, well intentioned though they may 
be, are signally unconvincing when 
viewed in the light of this administra- 
tion’s previous actions and the repeated 
efforts in the Congress to enact extreme 
and punitive legislation to accomplish 
integration of the races in all phases of 
life, including the schools. 

If there is no intention to withhold 
funds authorized under this Federal-aid- 
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to-education bill from States. which 
maintain segregated schools, then there 
should be written into the bill mean- 
ingful language to assure that no such 
occurrences will take place. The amend- 
ment I have offered is designed to ac- 
complish that purpose. It is quite 
simple. To section 103, the so-called 
assurance against Federal intervention 
in schools provision, the amendment 
would add the following language: “and 
no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall with- 
hold funds appropriated under author- 
ization of this title from any State or 
school otherwise eligible because of any 
law, policy or practice of the State or 
school with regard to segregation or de- 
segregation of the races in the schools.” 

Since there is also a possibility that 
Congress would see fit to tie a rider on 
appropriations made pursuant to this 
act, my amendment would add to sec- 
tion 104, which authorizes appropria- 
tions, the following language: 

Provided, however, That no funds are 
authorized by this title to be appropriated 
which are conditioned on the compliance 
by a State or school with any policy or law 
with regard to segregation or desegregation 
of the races in the schools. 


If, indeed, there is no intent or pur- 
pose to use Federal aid to education as 
a@ wedge and a bribe to accomplish the 
goal of racial integration, adoption of 
this amendment should be automatic 
and noncontroversial. If, as I suspect, 
this Federal-aid-to-education proposal 
has as its real purpose the provision of 
another stick with which to beat the 
South over the head, then this amend- 
ment will be rejected. The vote on this 
amendment will show the true purpose 
of the bill, for all to see; and at least 
the people will have an opportunity to 
judge the true merits of the legislation 
which we are considering, without hav- 
ing to rely on the conflicting opinions 
and expressions of legislators and ad- 
ministration officials. 

Of course, Mr. President, this is as far 
as any Member of Congress can go in 
trying to provide protection in that situ- 
ation. I realize that the situation is still 
a@ hazardous one, and that this amend- 
ment will not prevent the exercise of 
much control if the bill is enacted into 
law, even though this amendment is 
adopted, nor would it provide an abso- 
lute guarantee against the issuance of 
such an executive order, if the President 
saw fit to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to propound a 
question to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. Perhaps it will 
come as no surprise to him when I say 
that I am opposed to his amendment. 
However, does not the Senator from 
South Carolina recognize that if his 
amendment is rejected, that will be tan- 
tamount to having the Senate state that 
“A department, agency, officer, or em- 
Ployee of the United States may with- 
hold funds appropriated under authori- 
zation of this title from any State or 
School otherwise eligible because of any 
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law, policy, or practice of the State or 
school with regard to segregation or de- 
segregation of the races in the schools”? 
I should like to sharpen the issue. 

Mr. THURMOND. In reply to the 
Senator’s question, I will say that it is 
my understanding that the proponents 
of the bill assert that section 103, on 
page 2 of the bill, will prevent the with- 
holding of funds for such a purpose. 
They claim that this verbiage is suffi- 
cient. The verbiage speaks for itself. 
It provides that— 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system. 


They claim that under this provision 
there is a prohibition against any con- 
trol. In view of the previous action of 
the administration, I would make the 
verbiage more specific. 

As I stated a few moments ago, how- 
ever, this is about all that I think might 
be done through the Congress to accom- 
plish the goal I have in mind. However, 
I realize it would still not protect the 
situation from the standpoint of the 
Federal Government's exercising control. 
It would still not prevent the President 
from issuing an executive order, if he 
saw fit to do so, although in my opinion, 
he would have no legal right to do so, 
regardless of the Senate’s action on my 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, it is 
the view of the Senator from South 
Carolina that, if his amendment is de- 
feated, it will lie within the province of 
the Chief Executive to issue an executive 
order denying funds to a State or school 
because of the law, policy, or practice 
with regard to segregation or desegre- 
gation in a school? 

Mr. THURMOND. So far as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is concerned, 
that is not his opinion. I do not think 
the President has that right under the 
Constitution, but I fear that under his 
construction of the Constitution he may 
interpret that he does have such a right. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
feels his amendment is unnecessary, but 
he desires it for double protection, one 
might say? Is that the purpose of of- 
fering the amendment? 

Mr. THURMOND. I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator feel 
that even without his amendment the 
Chief Executive would have no authority 
under the Constitution to issue such an 
order as I have referred to? If so, I 
must emphatically disagree with his in- 
terpretation of the provisions of the bill 
and the significance of this legislative 
history. 

Mr. THURMOND. I think I have ex- 
plained my position here, that, so far as 
the Congress is concerned, this is about 
the only avenue of approach I know of 
to try to accomplish the goal of min- 
imizing the chance that the President 
will take such a step. Repeatedly the 
Congress has rejected the opposite of my 
amendment, so a rejection of my amend- 
ment, as much as I would regret it, would 
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indicate no legislative intent to adopt 
the contrary and approve withholding of 
such funds. Such an intent could be 
expressed only by the adoption of the 
contrary language, as the Senator from 
New York just read it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, is 
the Senator through? I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss}. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if he will yield for the purpose of my 
suggesting the absence of a quorum, in 
order to afford Senators an opportunity 
to hear the statement of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion before the Senate today is simply 
this: 

Is America offering all of its children 
the kind of education which will sustain 
our national ideals and meet the chal- 
lenge of the space age world? 

I believe any honest answer must be— 
America is not. 

It would be naive to say that we can 
solve our educational dilemma entirely 
with money. The kind of education we 
want for our children calls for initiative, 
dedication, inspiration, and dogged hard 
work. But it would also be naive to say 
that resourcefulness and elbow grease 
are enough—that we can solve our prob- 
lems without money. 

I do not think anyone will challenge 
me when I declare that this big, rich, 
abundant country that is America can 
afford to give its children a quality edu- 
cation. The problem is that certain 
States and specific localities cannot. 
Money in substantial enough amounts 
will not be forthcoming to properly edu- 
cate all of our children if the task is 
left entirely to State legislatures and 
local bonding capacities. 

The bill before us today—S. 1021—of 
which I am proud to be a cosponsor, 
represents a prudent attempt to supple- 
ment State and local education funds 
with a comparatively small Federal con- 
tribution which can be used as the 
States and localities see fit—to increase 
teachers’ salaries or to build more class- 
rooms. 

In my opinion, there are six main rea- 
sons why we must use the Federal Gov- 
ernment to improve the education of our 
children. They are briefly: 

First. The unequal division of money 
and children among the States. 

Second. The right of each child to a 
quality education. 

Third. The mobility of our population. 
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Fourth. The limited taxing capacities 
of our States. 

Fifth. The extent to which Federal 
land ownership takes property tax reve- 
nues from the States. 

Sixth. The fact that Federal taxes 
based primarily on ability to pay are 
collected more efficiently than State 
taxes. 

Let me develop each of these premises 
in some detail. 

First, money and children are un- 
equally divided among the States. 

The income per public school pupil in 
the richest State, New York, is almost 
four times the income per pupil in the 
poorest State, Mississippi. New York, 
with only 17 percent of its total civilian 
population enrolled in its public schools, 
has an average income for each school 
child of $18,485, while Mississippi, with 
26 percent of its civilian population en- 
rolled in its public schools, has an aver- 
age income of only $5,202 available for 
the education of its children. 

This means, therefore, that New York, 
with its much smaller educational bur- 
den and its much higher income, has 
more than three times as much ability 
to discharge its responsibility as Mis- 
sissippi has. 

Now, of course, these are the two 
States at the opposite ends of the eco- 
nomic and educational spectrum. But 
there are many other examples which 
emphasize the disparity. My own State 
of Utah is one of them. The students 
enrolled in our public schools represent 
27 percent of our civilian population— 
the highest public school enrollment un- 
der this criterion in the country. 
To meet this high educational re- 
sponsibility, Utah leads the Nation in 
the percent of personal income devoted 
to education. We devote 5% percent as 
compared to a national average of 3.7 
percent. Yet even with this Herculean 
effort, we are currently spending $24 less 
per pupil in Utah than is spent on the 
average American boy and girl. 

It is obvious that the equalization for- 
mula in the bill before us today offers 
great hope to States like Utah. If the 
full amount authorized is appropriated, 
and the flat grant figure of $15 per 
school child is adhered to, Utah would 
receive $22.67 for each school child in 
the fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964, 
or a total of $6,321,000 each year. Ina 
State where the zeal for education is 
as great, as in Utah, and the birthrate 
as high, these additional dollars would 
be thoroughly appreciated and well 
spent, I assure the Senate. 

Many of our neighboring States in the 
West are in much the same position as 
Utah. They are comparatively low in- 
come States with high public school bur- 
dens. Among the 11 States making the 
greatest effort to support their schools 
are 7 Western States—Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Washington, 
Oregon, and Colorado. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me for a 
brief comment? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to 
the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the Senator from Utah know the reason 
I have not been present in the Chamber 
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while he has been speaking and the rea- 
son I shall have to leave the Chamber 
immediately after these comments. I 
have to return to the majority leader’s 
office for a further conference in regard 
to handling the education bill. How- 
ever, I should like to have the Senator 
from Utah know that, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, I deeply appreciate 
his support of the principle of Federal 
aid to education, and I shall rely heavily 
upon him in the course of the debate in 
the next few days for passage of the 
very best possible bill we can pass in the 
Senate. I hope the Senator understands 
the reason for my absence from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and I appreciate his 
generous remarks. I certainly commend 
the Senator for the leadership he has 
given as chairman of the subcommittee 
and as a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate. 
I assure the Senator I shall serve under 
his banner in this cause, in an endeavor 
to secure passage of a meaningful aid 
to education bill at this session. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, second, it 
is a well-established principle in the 
States, that all boys and girls are en- 
titled to equal school opportunities, re- 
gardless of race, color, religion, or place 
of residence. 

I believe most profoundly that this 
principle should be equally applied on a 
national basis. Education is too impor- 
tant to us as a nation to allow the qual- 
ity or quantity of the schooling received 
by our citizens to be determined by the 
chance location of wealth among the 
States. The money is where the chil- 
dren are not and the schools are gen- 
erally poorest where the children are. 
Only through the Federal Government 
can we tax the wealth where it is and 
distribute it where the children are. 

Third, we are a people on the move, 
so ignorance cannot be quarantined be- 
hind State boundaries. 

We can no longer slough off the lack 
of educational opportunities in one sec- 
tion of the country by patting ourselves 
on the back and saying “our schools are 
good.” The boys and girls who are being 
educated in one of our poorer States 
today may be a neighbor or an employee 
tomorrow. 

Nevada is a good example of the mo- 
bility of our population. Two of three 
citizens now living in Nevada were born 
in some other State. Six out of every 
10 residents in Wyoming and Arizona 
first saw the light of day somewhere else. 
In Utah, where there is a relatively stable 
population, one out of five of our current 
residents comes from another State. 

It seems to me that we cannot escape 
the fact that it is to the concern of all of 
us to raise the standards of education in 
every State in the union. With America 
on wheels, how can the level of our edu- 
cation in any part of it be anything but 
a national concern? 

Fourth, certain wealth cannot be taxed 
by the States, but only by the Federal 
government. 

As we all know, much of the wealth 
produced in many States is not taxable 
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because it is made by non-resident cor- 
porations whose profits are distributed to 
stockholders who pay taxes in other 
States. In many States, this is not too 
serious a problem. But in my State ot 
Utah, one single industry accounts for 
approximately twenty percent of the 
total.assessed valuation of the state, and 
that industry is almost entirely Eastern- 
owned. There are not more than a 
handful of stockholders in Utah. This 
represents a great loss of revenue to the 
State from its most valuable single 
resource. 

Losses of revenue of this type reduce 
the capacity of a State to finance its 
education. This, in turn, impairs eco- 
nomic stability and growth, because it 
places an unequal burden on the busi- 
nesses which are owned or incorporated 
in the State. It is common to hear large 
industries threaten to move to States 
where the tax situation is more favor- 
able. Naturally, threats like this have 
the effect of holding down State and 
local taxes—often making a State or 
community choose between educating its 
children and assuring its economic 
growth. 

Fifth, the main source of revenue for 
education is the property tax, yet in 
many States—particularly Western 
states—the Federal Government owns 
more than half the land. 

Large blocks of land in Federal owner- 
ship greatly reduce school tax revenues. 
In Utah, for example, 7 out of every 10 
acres belong to Uncle Sam. Real prop- 
erty taxes are actually paid on less than 
25 percent of the land in the State, yet 
such taxes account for more than half 
the bill for educating our children. Other 
States have similar—and in some cases 
even more acute—problems. 

Also, some of the best land which was 
once on State and county tax rolls has 
been removed for the use of Federal in- 
stallations. At the present time there 
is a great deal of Federal activity in 
Utah. It has brought many additional 
children into our State to be educated. 
Often the parents are located in sparsely 
settled areas, so that the children must 
be transported many miles to school be- 
fore their education can begin. All this 
is costly. 

The Federal Government has recog- 
nized its responsibilty in part for the 
problems created by Federal activity 
through enactment of Public Laws 874 
and 815, commonly called the “impacted 
areas” laws. I am indeed glad that these 
programs would be extended for 3 years 
by the bill. 

But I point out that the approximately 
$10 million received by Utah school dis- 
tricts during the past decade do not be- 
gin to pay for the increased educational 
costs stimulated by the Federal activities. 

My sixth and final point is that Fed- 
eral taxes are collected and distributed 
more efficiently than local and State 
taxes. 

Federal taxes are collected at an aver- 
age cost of 44 cents per $100 collected. 
State taxes are collected at an average 
cost of $1 per $100 collected. Local tax 
administration and collection costs run 
as high as from $5 to $10 per $100 
collected. 
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A 1958 study reported by the National 
Education Association disclosed that di- 
rect administrative costs of 10 grant 
programs averaged 1.2 percent of the 
amounts distributed. In its 1955 report, 
the Hoover Commission indicated that 
Federal administrative costs for the 
school lunch amounted to less than 2 
cents out of every dollar, and that the 
cost of administering Federal vocational 
education programs was about the same, 
while the cost of administering instruc- 
tional programs at land-grant colleges 
supported by Federal funds amounted to 
less than one-fifth of a cent for each 
dollar of Federal money distributed for 
this purpose. 

Those who decry the high cost of send- 
ing a dollar to Washington and having 
it returned to the States either have not 
taken the time to check Federal collec- 
tion and administration costs, or they 
practice sheer deception. 

Those, then, are my six premises for 
concluding that education is a problem 
of national dimensions which must be 
dealt with on a national basis. I believe 
they are forthright and firm. Why, then, 
is there such vocal opposition to Federal 
aid to education? 

In my opinion, this opposition is based 
on six principal fallacies, and I would 
like to consider each of them quickly. 

The first is that Federal aid will bring 
Federal control. The second is that Fed- 
eral aid is unconstitutional. The third, 
fourth, and fifth are based on figure 
juggling on enrollment forecasts and 
classroom needs, and on the level of 
teachers’ salaries, and the last is the oft- 
heard and thoroughly mistaken asser- 
tion that the American people do not 
want Federal aid to education, that each 
State and school district can and would 
prefer to completely finance its own edu- 
cational system. 

Let me consider these fallacies, one by 
one. 

First, the fallacy that Federal aid will 
inevitably bring Federal control. 

Neither logic nor experience supports 
the contention that giving Federal grants 
to the States to pay extra dollars to 
schoolteachers or to provide brick and 
mortar for school buildings will mean 
Federal control of what is taught in the 
schools, and how and by whom. The 
control of education is reserved to the 
States and counties, and no one involved 
in the present discussion has any inten- 
tion to tamper with it. The local school 
board will remain in full charge. 

The fact the bill specifically states that 
in its administration— 

No department, agency, officer, or em- 
Ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision or control over the 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administra- 
tion or operation of any school system. 


What could be more explicit? More 
unequivocal? More scrupulous? 

Let me assure Senators that I would be 
the first to object if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in granting funds under any of 
these programs, should attempt to inter- 
fere with local school boards, local con- 
trol, or to dictate the curriculum. 

Second, the fallacy that Federal aid is 
unconstitutional. 
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The practice of Federal aid is older 
than the Constitution. As early as the 
Land Ordinance of 1785, the Confedera- 
tion of States provided that the 16th sec- 
tion of each township or one thirty- 
sixth of the acreage in the public land 
States should be granted to the States 
by the national government for the bene- 
fit of the common schools. 

Since that time we have given Fed- 
eral aid to education in a variety of ways, 
and to say that it has been unconstitu- 
tional—or that government control has 
resulted—is plain, unvarnished misrep- 
resentation. Lincoln signed into law the 
Morrell Act, which set up aid to our land- 
grant colleges. Then there is the GI 
bill, under which many of our veterans 
have gone to school, and the impacted 
areas bill. Are these programs con- 
trary to American principle? 

Many people who challenge the consti- 
tutionality of Federal aid have evidently 
forgotten that President George Wash- 
ington, in his message to the Second 
Congress in 1790, recommended the en- 
actment of legislation providing Fed- 
eral aid to education. Surely the man 
who was President of the Constitutional 
Convention should be in a better posi- 
tion to judge the constitutionality of an 
issue than some of today’s self-styled 
constitutional experts. 

Third, the fallacy that since the post- 
war school population peak has passed, 
enrollment increases in elementary and 
secondary schools will soon begin to de- 
cline. 

It is true that this fall and next fall 
there will not be as large an increase pro- 
portionately as when the war babies 
first hit our schools. But an analysis 
of the enrollment data now available 
shows that the impact of increasing 
school population on school needs will 
be as significant during the 1960’s as it 
was during the 1950’s. Enrollments are 
expected to increase by over 8 million 
in the next 10 years—with the propor- 
tionate increase in the secondary schools 
larger than it has been in this last 10 
years. Furthermore, the Nation has 
not completely solved all of the school 
problems which piled up during the past 
10 years. 

Fourth, the fallacy that the classroom 
shortage problem has been solved. 

The Office of Education reports an 
average of 69,000 classrooms built each 
year for the last 5 years. Federal aid 
opponents triumphantly point out that 
if this rate of construction is main- 
tained the classroom shortage will be 
licked by 1970. 

Howeved, the figure of 69,000 class- 
rooms added annually included many 
temporary and makeshift classrooms as 
well as those which are satisfactory. 
Also classrooms which are empty in 
areas from which the children have 
moved. A longer look shows that the 
shortages really have not changed much 
in 6 years. We must run just to stand 
still; 69,000 simply keeps pace with 
school population increase; it does not 
take up the gaps. 

Last fall, for example, it was esti- 
mated that approximately 8 million 
children in 36 States were going to 
school in overcrowded, improvised or 
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makeshift. facilities, or were on half day 
sessions because there was not room to 
keep them all day. Two million others 
were in obsolete or inadequate build- 
ings. 

A good, conservative estimate indi- 
cates that we need to build at least 
80,000 new classrooms a year for the next 
5 years. 

Fifth, the fallacy that since teachers’ 
salaries are higher than they were a dec- 
ade ago, Federal assistance is no longer 
needed. 

Ten years ago the level of teachers’ 
pay was a national scandal. To use the 
year 1950 as a yardstick is both unfair 
and unrealistic. The question is: How 
do teachers’ salaries stack up in today’s 
market? The average annual salary for 
all classroom teachers for 1959-60 was 
$5,068. This was below the median for 
even the lowest responsibility levels of 
many other groups with comparable 
training. Here are some examples: ac- 
countants $5,713; engineers, $6,408; 
mathematicians, $5,713; chemists, $5,- 
471; job analysts, $5,523; and employ- 
ment managers, $6,513. 

The key question, however, is, Are 
teachers’ salaries high enough to keep a 
solid core of career teachers in the serv- 
ice? Evidently they are not. Our 
schools are engaged in a desperate and 
losing struggle to attract and hold the 
kind of people who are suited to teaching 
and who possess the proper professional 
training. 

Again, may I turn to my State of Utah 
for a report on what is happening. In 
the last 6 years, only 4 out of each 10 
graduates we have prepared in our col- 
leges to teach have actually accepted 
teaching positions in the State of Utah. 
The other six have accepted positions in 
other occupations, or taken teaching po- 
sitions in other States. Those who de- 
clined teaching positions in Utah did so 
for a variety of reasons. 

The Utah Education Association makes 
periodic surveys to determine why 
teachers leave the Utah school system. 
Salary is one of the chief reasons. In its 
last survey the Utah Education Associa- 
tion found that teachers who left teach- 
ing to enter business and industry in- 
creased their annual earnings in the first 
year by an average of $1,494. Those who 
left to teach in other States increased 
their earnings by just under $1,300. 

I submit that the quality of schooling 
received by our boys and girls depends 
more than anything upon the quality 
of the teacher in the classroom. The 
teacher makes the school. America’s 
schools are filled with dedicated, de- 
voted men and women who are sticking 
to their teaching jobs despite higher in- 
come scales in industry and business, 
and despite cramped quarters and scanty 
equipment and other harassments. We 
need to properly pay them and to at- 
tract into the school system more people 
like them—more young people who will 
pick up the torch as the older ones re- 
tire. 

And now, finally, the last fallacy— 
the communities and States want to fi- 
nance their own schools—the people 
don’t want Federal aid for education. 
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Of course, each community, each 
school district, each State wants to fi- 
nance its own schools—if it can. But 
too many cannot. Some school districts 
have exceeded their legal limitation to 
borrow. Others are unable to do so be- 
cause of limited resources to finance ad- 
ditional borrowing or because of other 
financial demands upon them. From 
1946 to 1959 Federal debt increased by 
6 percent, but local debt soared more 
than 300 percent. 

While Federal taxes have increased 
85 percent in war and postwar years, 
States and local communities have had 
to increase their tax revenues by 221 
percent. Thus the capacity of many 
States and communities to raise more 
taxes for their schools has about been 
exhausted—the bottom of the barrel has 
been scraped—there is grumbling resist- 
ance among the people to further tax- 
ation. 

One of the problems is that the Fed- 
eral Government, because of the de- 
mands of national defense, has all but 
usurped the most fair and progressive 
of all taxes—the income tax—and this 
has tended to confine the States and 
communities to their traditional prop- 
erty taxes, sales taxes, and other forms 
of taxes. The most important revenue 
producer, the property tax, has doubled 
since 1950. That is about all property 
can stand. Also, the prevailing opinion 
among tax experts is that this burden is 
regressive, its incidence is uncertain, and 
its administration is fraught with serious 
injustices. 

As the capacity of communities to help 
their schools has become exhausted, 
more people have recognized that Fed- 
eral aid to education is the only answer. 

A recent public opinion poll, conducted 
by a private research agency experienced 
in public affairs surveys, showed that out 
across the Nation two-thirds of the peo- 
ple feel the Federal Government should 
increase its support for public schools. 
Over 65 percent of those interviewed 
favored increased Federal aid, 23 per- 
cent felt there shculd be no increase, 6 
percent would decrease or abolish Fed- 
eral support, and 6 percent did not know. 
The replies were consistent, regardless 
of area, level of education, or economic 
status. 

In my own State of Utah, 81 percent 
of those interviewed in a private re- 
search agency poll conducted last year 
favored Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, and 56 percent favored Federal aid 
for general school operation. 

Mr. President, we have been consid- 
ering Federal aid to education bills in 
Congress now for 75 years. The time 
has come when we can no longer put 
the matter off. We must do whatever 
is necessary to keep abreast in the edu- 
cation marathon. 

As H. G. Wells once said: 

Civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophe. 


How prophetic his words. 

What larger task confronts us than 
. giving our children the finest training 
of which we are intellectually, spirit- 
ually, and financially capable so they 
will be equipped with the knowledge they 
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need in a space age world, and a system 
of values which will assure wise direction 
of that knowledge. Our children must 
learn the intricacies of space explora- 
tion and learn also about civilization and 
democracy. Greater resources must be 
committed to this task. Our sheer sur- 
vival as a people and as a democracy are 
at stake. 





THE NEED FOR TELEVISION 
IMBROVEMENT 


During the delivery of Mr. Moss’ 
remarks, 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Wyoming, with the 
understanding that his remarks will be 
printed in the Recorp after the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. McGEE. I heard the blessed word 
“Wyoming” in the Senator’s remarks, 
and I could not resist asking the Senator 
to yield. I appreciate the generosity of 
the junior Senator from Utah for per- 
mitting me to interrupt at this moment. 
I have another commitment. 

Mr. President, I should like to include 
in the Recorp a series of articles, in re- 
spect to the broadcasting industry in 
this country, following the remarks of 
the junior Senator from Utah, so that it 
will not affect the continuity of his re- 
marks. 

The Senator from Utah has been in- 
strumental, throughout his career in the 
Senate, in supporting legislation to un- 
tangle some of the confusion in the com- 
munications industry and to put it on a 
positive and constructive basis. 

Mr. President, the series of articles to 
which I have reference, has to do, for 
the most part, with a recent address 
by the new Chairman of the FCC. The 
remarks, made to the recent National 
Association of Broadcasters convention, 
evoked a series of commentaries, critical 
and applauding comments on the state- 
ment, so I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 11, 1961, written by Law- 
rence Laurent, entitled, “Broadcasting 
Industry Shaken by Blunt Talk”; an 
editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of the same day entitled, 
“Mainstream for TV?”; an _ editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
the same day entitled, “Whither TV?”; 
an article from the Evening Star of the 
same day written by Doris Fleeson and 
entitled, “A Call for Improved Tele- 
vision”; and a syndicated article written 
by Ward Cannel and published in the 
Casper, Wyo., Morning Star of April 28, 
1961, entitled, “TV Seeks Out Writers 
True to Mediocrity.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, May 11, 1961] 


BROADCASTING INDUSTRY SHAKEN BY BLUNT 
TALK 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Nearly 3,000 broadcasters and radio engi- 
neers started back to their homes last night 
after the 39th annual convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. And 
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as they headed for home, many must have 
had the same thought: 

“Was this trip really necessary?” 

In the past, the broadcasters gathered to 
look at new technical wonders, to discuss 
their problems, and to hear high praise for 
their industry. It has been a customary 
ritual for members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to pay homage to 
and sing praises for “the American system 
of broadcasting.” 

This year’s convention, at the Shoreham 
and Sheraton Park Hotels, was different. It 
may have marked an important turning 
point in the history of broadcasting regu- 
lation. 

Since the first Radio Act of 1912, followed 
by the Radio Act of 1927 and the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, the guiding principle 
has been this: Once a station license is given, 
it cannot be removed except for demon- 
strable, legally provable evidence of social 
harm. 

This meant no broadcaster would lose his 
license. It meant that he was free to profit 
as much as he could. It came to mean that 
any program that could interest the public 
was considered “in the public interest.” 

How things have changed. 

The philosophical heart of FCC Chairman 
Newton N. Minow’s stern lecture on Tuesday 
was this: If a broadcaster expects to keep his 
license, he will have to give us good evidence 
that he has used his station for positive, 
responsible social good. 

If the broadcasters reeled, it was under- 
standable. For nearly 30 years, broadcast- 
ing’s status quo has been maintained by 
playing the president of the NAB against 
the Chairman of the FCC. Now, however, 
the strongest advocate of improved broad- 
casting is NAB President LeRoy Collins. 

The gist of Governor Collins’ convention 
keynote speech was that no trade association 
could help broadcasting unless the profes- 
sion is willing to help itself. He demanded 
the industry stop worshiping audience rat- 
ings; that the perilous times don’t permit a 
broadcaster to ignore the great social and 
economic questions of our time. 

The broadcasters applauded Collins’ speech 
on 15 separate occasions. For FCC Chair- 
man Minow, the reception was less enthu- 
siastic. 

Minow was a teenage staff sergeant in the 
Army Signal Corps during World War II. 
He came home from the wars to win honors 
as a college scholar and as a distinguished 
attorney, one of the partners of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. He has mellowed with age and 
honors. 

But there is still a lot of the tough sergeant 
in 35-year-old Newt Minow. 

Thus, his stern lecture to this broadcasters’ 
convention will probably be remembered as 
the “shape up or ship out” speech. 

In clean, uncluttered language, Minow 
set forth his plans: 

“I did not come to Washington to idly 
observe the squandering of the public’s air- 
waves. The squandering of our airwaves is 
no less important than the lavish waste of 
any precious natural resource. I intend to 
take the job of Chairman of the FCC very 
seriously. 

How did broadcasters react? Well, the 
most often heard comment in the lobby of 
the Sheraton Park was a half joking: “I 
guess a lot of TV stations will be put up for 
sale,” 


[From the Washington Post, May 11, 1961] 
MAINSTREAM FoR TV? 


Stern and candid talk to the broadcasting 
industry seems to be the order of the day. 
Television in particular is a source of wide- 
spread disillusionment. People who not s0 
many years ago were ecstatic over the mar- 
vels that television would bring into their 
living rooms are today moaning over the 
trivialities and violence that characterize too 
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much of the fare. The industry is far from 
realizing its potential. 

The first pointed lecture to the broadcast- 
ers at their annual convention here came 
from their own president, LeRoy Collins, for- 
mer Governor of Plorida. ‘The ironic truth 
is that, within broadcasting and without,” 
Mr. Collins said, “it still does not command 
the recognition and prestige it should de- 
serve.” Though he praised the substantial 
achievements of radio and television in en- 
tertainment and informational reporting, he 
insisted that “these are not enough.” 
Broadcasters have also a great responsibility 
to help the people understand the complex 
and rapidly changing world in which they 
live and to provide more “quality and diver- 
sity” in their programming. 

Chairman Newton N. Minow of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was still 
more blunt in reviewing the ‘vast waste- 
land” of television. In both the Minow and 
Collins speeches there were rather pointed 

. Mr. Minow’s reminder that “there 
is nothing permanent or sacred about a 
broadcast license” was an obvious hint that 
the FCC will not renew licenses of stations 
that fail to serve an adult concept of the 
public interest. Mr. Collins pointed to the 
continuing demand for pay-TV and said that 
the surest defense of broadcasters against it 
would be to provide “more and more of the 
higher quality programming which pay-TV 
holds out that it will supply.” 

There is little or nothing that is new in 
this appeal to the broadcasting industry “to 
get out in the mainstream of American life,” 
but the pressure is now coming from very 
influential sources. Just enough has been 
seen and heard of television and radio at 
their best to know that the broadcast media 
can do a great deal better if they try. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 
11, 1961] 


WHITHER TV? 


There is much in Mr. Minow’s speech to 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
which will evoke a hearty amen from many 
members of the television-viewing public. 
There are also statements, or intimations, in 
the speech which call for some rethinking. 

The remarks of the new FCC Chairman, 
while encompassing radio, were addressed 
primarily to the television industry. His 
central theme was that much of the fare of- 
fered the viewing public is no better than a 
“vast wasteland” of junk, some of the com- 
mercials included. He thinks that the in- 
dustry can and should do better—an opinion 
which we share and which we believe is 
shared by most broadcasters. 

Basically, however, Mr. Minow was say- 
ing that the TV industry should make avail- 
able more of what the public ought to watch, 
not necessarily what industry thinks the 
viewers want to watch. . By way of illustra- 
tion, he said he would not argue against 
the proposition that more people, given a 
choice, would prefer a Western to a sym- 
phony. “But your obligations,” he told the 
broadcasters, “are not satisfied if you look 
aor to popularity as a test of what to broad- 
cast.” 

From this, it seems to us, two inferences 
flow. One is that the people are to be given 
less choice—that, again illustratively, if they 
watch TV at all they will watch fewer West- 
erns and more symphonies. The second is 
whether those people who prefer Westerns 
will not simply turn off their sets rather than 
watch a higher type program. No one knows, 
of course, whether this would be the case or 
not. But it certainly poses a problem for 
the industry—one of those “tough problems” 
which Mr. Minow concedes are not “sus- 
ceptible to easy answers.” 

There is also the element of threatened 
coercion which, as we read it, runs through 
Mr. Minow’s talk. He said he is “uwnalter- 
ably opposed” to governmental censorship, 
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and that there will be no “suppression of 
programing which does not meet with 
bureaucratic tastes.” Two paragraphs tater 
he added: “I say to you now: renewal [of 
broadcasting licenses} will not be pro forma 
in the future. There is nothing permanent 
or sacred about a broadcast license.” The 
import of this, we think, will be clear enough 
to the industry. 

There are, perhaps, two main roads out of 
this “vast wasteland.” One is for the indus- 
try to make greater efforts to improve the 
quality of its programing. The other is for 
the FCC to assist and encourage these ef- 
forts, without, at the same time, setting it- 
self up as an arbitrary judge of what the 
public ought to watch and what the indus- 
try can afford to show. 


{From the Evening Star, May 11, 1961] 


A CaLL FoR IMPROVED TELEVISION—MINOW 
CaLLED New FRONTIER’Ss Botp Scour FOR 
Errort To END INDUSTRY STAGNATION 


(By Doris Fieeson) 


A bold scout for the New Frontier has 
broken with a thunderclap through the bar- 
riers of do-nothingness which time and of- 
ficial timidity have erected around the in- 
dependent agencies of the Government. 

No Gunsmoke hero ever stunned his 
quary more completely than Newton N. 
Minow, new Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, did the TV in- 
dustry at its convention here. 

Mr. Minow fired squarely into the teeth 
of 2,000 broadcasters that their TV program 
output was a “vast wasteland.” Before they 
could even swallow hard, he followed with a 
warning that the FCC would no longer auto- 
matically renew station licenses. 

Then he issued an invitation to the sta- 
tion operators to watch their stations’ pro- 
grams for one whole day from sign-on to 
sign-off. What they would see, he assured 
them, was violence and mediocrity, and— 
worst of all from their point of view—they 
would end up being bored. 

Today official Washington, not to mention 
the TV industry, is only slightly less in- 
terested in Mr. Minow than in the astro- 
nauts, with honors for nerve being distrib- 
uted almost evenly. Yet what Mr. Minow 
has done is only to assert that the public 
interest which justifies the granting of 
licenses for the enormously valuable air- 
waves cannot be served without taking into 
account what the public gets, which is the 
programs. 

It was the industry’s second blow this 
week. Its own broadcasters association 
president, former Gov. LeRoy Collins of 
Florida, told it that it was not master in 
its own house but was permitting the rating 
services to dictate its product. 

TV viewers will remember Mr. Collins as 
the handsome, soft-spoken chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention last sum- 
mer. His manner of speaking is gentler than 
the Midwest twang of Mr. Minow and his 
phrases were less barbed, but he also chal- 
lenged them by saying: “I want your active 
support, not just your acquiescence. If 
you want someone to paddle your boat into 
stagnant pockets of still water then you 
do not want me.” 

Altogether, it has not been a good week for 
the broadcasters. They have really only one 
place left to go now besides up and that is 
the White House woodshed, into which the 
newspaper publishers and editors preceded 
them. The President however supports Mr. 
Minow strongly. 

Darkening suspicions about the forces 
which drove Mr. Minow and Mr. Collins into 
action can be set at rest. ‘“Villians” are the 
young Minow and Collins children who love 
to watch TV. Their fathers have been 
watching it harder than ever under the im- 
pact of new responsibilities. 

The Minow-Collins statements also are the 
only truly logical followthrough on the 
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TV scandals exposed by the Harris subcom- 
mittee of the House. On Mr. Minow for 
the Federal Government and Mr. Collins in 
his industry monitor job lie responsibility 
for a change for the better. If there is no 
Federal responsibility for insuring that, then 
its right to grant licenses and look into the 
programing is a sham. 

Today the possibly dreamy idealists who 
really want the regulatory agencies to per- 
form the functions assigned to them are 
toasting Chairman Minow and wondering 
what life would be like if his fellow chair- 
men followed his example and reread the 
law creating them. 


[From the Casper (Wyo.) 
Apr. 28, 1961] 
TV Seeks Out WRITERS TRUE TO MEDIOCRITY 
(By Ward Cannel) 

New YorkK.—Quiet, everybody. It is that 
hushed, holy moment again when the TV 
networks reveal the shows we'll be allowed 
to see next season. It promises, as usual, 
to be pretty sad stuff. 

But if you'll just follow the grim glass 
wall that shuts videoland away from living 
up to its promise and responsibility, you'll 
see at once how it all gets this way and why 
it is that it has to be this way. 

According to a survey by this reporter of 
the TV terrain in both Hollywood and New 
York, the big, unsolved problem plaguing TV 
is the lack of creative writers—the talent 
wellspring of all entertainment. 

The need is so desperate that the mini- 
mum fees of the Writers Guild of America 
surpass the pay for any other talent. 

An hour-long, sponsored TV film script 
commands $2,200. 

An actor with a speaking part, working 3 
days, must be paid a minimum of only $225. 
The director of the show, working 12 days, 
must be paid a minimum of only $1,560. 
His first assistant only $410. 

“But,” says a Writers Guild representa- 
tive, “a TV writer today can command 
usually 2 or 2% times the minimum— 
upwards of $5,000 for that hour-long script.” 

Even with the high fees available, pro- 
ducers say, it’s tough to find good creative 
writers. Cy Howard, executive producer of 
Desilu, says: 

“I’ve got a couple of $2,000-a-week crea- 
tive writer-producer jobs here that I 
haven’t been able to fill for nearly a year.” 

Tom McDermott, chief of the “Four Star 
Playhouse,” says it took him nearly that long 
to locate a writing team he could use. 

Leland Hayward, spectacular producer in 
both Broadway and Hollywood, wonders 
openly where all the writing talent is 
nowadays. 

And so forth. And why? Well, it’s like 

this: 
There are only about 3,500 writers in the 
guild (membership is based on your ability 
to sell scripts to TV). But only about a 
dozen writers in the guild can command 
the really big money. 

Nonguild writers obviously aren’t worth 
considering or they would have sold enough 
scripts to become guild members. 

Besides, no producer worth his salt in 
litigation will read a script unless it comes 
via a reputable agent. The penalty can be 
a lawsuit by the author charging plagiarism. 

But reputable agents in the literary mar- 
ketplace of 1961 are mostly big agencies, 
representing as many big name writers, 
actors, directors, etc., as they can corner. 

“They won't read a script a new 
writer,” says a nationally known TV critic, 
“unless they’re pressured into it.” 

Adds one big Hollywood TV producer: 
“Used to be an agent would read and know 
what he was Those days are gone. 
Today nobody wants to develop new writing 
talent.” 


Morning Star, 
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The network offices tell you to 
see an agent or a ucer if you’re a 
writer 


And, with rising production costs at every 
turn, few producers will take a chance on a 
promising—but only promising—new writer. 

What is the way out? 

, “If I were a new writer trying to get into 
TV today,” says Leland Hayward, “I wouldn’t 
know where to begin. Even if I knew what I 
know.” 

Spectacular-founder Max Liebman’s ad- 
vice isn’t much more helpful: 

“If I were a new writer, the first thing I'd 
do is write something. Something good. 
Too good to be produced on today’s TV. But 
not good enough to be great. 

“Just good enough to show them I could 
be mediocre.” 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 12 
O’CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask about the time of meeting 
tomorrow. I hope it will not be earlier 
than 12 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
o’clock. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
committees will not be permitted to meet 
in the afternoon, and we need the time 
each morning to consider important 
committee business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
minority leader has stated—and I agree 
with him—that there will be no meetings 
of Senate committees during the session 
of the Senate beginning tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns this afternoon it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


It will be 12 





LT. COMDR. VICTOR A. PRATHER, 
MEDICAL CORPS, U.S. NAVY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
during the past few days we have all 
watched the splendid accomplishments 
of the young men who are spearheading 
the U.S. exploration and conquest of 
space. With boldness, courage, and a 
sense of dedication that identifies them 
with the long line of extraordinary men 
‘ who have led our Nation to greatness, 
they risk their lives to raise the celestial 
blinds and enrich mankind with knowl- 
' edge of what is beyond. Mr. President, I 
would like to direct your attention to the 
accomplishments of one of these space 
pioneers, Lt. Comdr. Victor A. Prather, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, who, on Fri- 
day, May 5, 1960, in company with 
Comdr. Malcolm D. Ross, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, set a new world’s altitude record 
of 113,500 feet for manned balloon flight. 
‘After descending safely, Dr. Prather be- 
came the fatal victim of a tragic acci- 
dent, falling from the cable of a rescue 
helicopter and drowning in his restric- 
‘tive space suit. 

Born in Detroit, Victor Prather spent 
most of his adult life in the service of 
his country. Entering the Navy as a 
young man 17 years of age, he served 
during World War II as an enlisted man. 
After the war he attended Tufts College 
and Tufts Medical School in Medford, 
Mass. There he expressed an interest 
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in space medicine while still an under- 
graduate. There he met his wife, Vir- 
ginia Merritt, of Fall River, Mass., a 
student at Jackson, the girls’ college as- 
sociated with Tufts. In medical school 
he studied while Mrs. Prather worked as 
@ medical technician at the nearby Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. He then 
returned to naval service as a medical 
officer and soon became qualified as a 
flight surgeon. 

Dr. Prather’s fine record in Africa and 
analytical, probing mind caused his 
assignment to specialized work investi- 
gating human survival in the upper 
atmosphere and in space. Working in 
the area of physiological telemetry, Dr. 
Prather made valuable contributions in 
the development of miniaturized and 
subminiatured equipment used for 
gathering and radioing back physiolog- 
ical and psychological data from men 
and animals in the upper atmosphere 
and in space. He prepared a number of 
scientific papers on work accomplished 
in this area that contributed significantly 
to existing knowledge. 

When the opportunity come for Victor 
Prather to add to man’s knowledge of 
the effects of prolonged exposure in the 
upper atmosphere on the human body, 
he eagerly sought it, without regard for 
the personal hazards involved. In the 
open gondola of a balloon, protected 
against the hazards of cosmic radiation 
and 79° below zero temperatures only 
by their space suits, Commander Ross 
and Dr. Prather spent nearly 12 hours 
far above the earth under conditions 
of continuous stress as they conducted 
experiments and operated the balloon. 
The data they gathered will materially 
add to our understanding of the prob- 
lems incurred in man’s invasion of the 
upper atmosphere. 

Even by his tragic and untimely death 
Dr. Prather contributed to man’s con- 
quest of space. As a result of this un- 
fortunate accident, new procedures are 
being instituted and equipment modified 
to insure against reoccurrence. Mr. 
President, I am confident that the 
Members of this Body join me in ex- 
pressing our sympathy to the mother, 
widow, and children of this patriotic 
young American who gave his life while 
striving to advance the scientific fron- 
tiers of our country and add to man- 
kind’s fund of knowledge. 





CANCER OF CRIME 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York Mirror recently published a 
series of articles by Harry Singer and 
Gerald Duncan entitled the “Cancer of 
Crime.” This series highlights in a 
powerful way the techniques by which 
modern crime is outwitting obsolete law 
enforcement. It contains a strong plea 
for advancing the tools for fighting 
crime out of the horse and buggy age. 

Too many of us are unaware of the 
menace of organized crime. We fail to 
recognize the full threat to our liberty 
and security posed by the barons of the 
underworld. I believe that the contin- 
ued growth and expansion of criminal 
activities is a danger to our Nation and 
our freedom just as is Communist sub- 
version. 





May 16 


We have followed for too long the 
counsel. of extremists whose attitudes 
are shaped either by wishful thinking 
or an abysmal ignorance of the dangers 
confronting us. In no other field has 
the Federal Government been so reluc- 
tant to perform its proper role in assist- 
ing the States as in the fleld of law 
enforcement. I have never been able 
to understand how the same pressure 
groups that plead for Federal involve- 
ment in almost every local and individ- 
ual problem can be so strongly opposed 
to the most modest efforts to mobilize a 
joint Federal-State counteroffensive 
against nationwide crime. 

Mr. President, this outstanding series 
in the New York Mirror deserves the at- 
tention of everyone interested in the 
facts about crime, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the series 
of articles were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Mirror, Mar. 26, 1961] 
CANCER OF CRIME—MURDER MADE EAsy 


(Epitor’s Note.—FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover said it: “Since 1950, crime has in- 
creased 69 percent—four times as fast as our 
expanding population. Today, we find our- 
selves confronted with the worst era of 
lawlessness in the Nation’s history.” In a 
series of articles beginning today, the New 
York Mirror explores the rampancy of gang- 
sterism.) 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


A man can pick up a phone in New York, 
order a murder in California—and get away 
with it. 

Police might be listening in on a tapped 
wire. They might hear the caller’s identity, 
and where he’d be having a drink an hour 
later. They might even arrest him. But he 
could never be prosecuted, 

That’s because of conflict among State and 
national statutes on wiretapping. 

It’s one of the ways of the law, which 
frequently makes it a friend of criminals 
who drain $22 billion a year from our pocket- 
books—a sum equal to all the U.S. income 
and profits taxes of all the corporations in 
all the Nation in 1960—almost twice the 
money spent in all the country’s depart- 
ment stores in 1959—$128 for every man, 
woman, and child. 

Crime is a crippling cancer on the econ- 
omy, the morality, and the democracy of the 
United States. It is organized, it is regi- 
mented, and it operates, in the opinion of 
many law enforcement officers, with more 
efficiency than government. 

Greed is its motive; power is its goal; 
murder its ultimate weapon. 

From coast to coast, judges, district at- 
torneys, police officials, and lawyers say 
something must be done. They say there 
must be a national clearinghouse of criminal 
information. They say there must be an 
ever-present spotlight of publicity on master 
criminals. They say crime must be extermi- 
nated lest America be forced to go on bend- 
ed knee to organized crime and beg for con- 
stitutional rights and privileges. 

Only the bold say these things out loud. 
Most say them in private, and add, “Don’t 
quote me.” 

Few publicly advocate disturbing the sta- 
tus quo, which is the system of agency jeal- 
ousies and perennial budget battles. It’s 
much like the long rivalry among Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for who gets the credit. 

Crime is a cancer, and few crime doctors 
are willing to pool their knowledge, their 
information, their skills, and their money 
to prevent its spread. 
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We found one man willing to say for pub- 
lication what hundreds say anonymously. 
At New Orleans, U.S. Attorney M. Hepburn 
Many said: 

“We are helpless. Unless there is a spir- 

itual rejuvenation of the people, we are 
ost.” 
We found one man who put it in writing— 
Gerald L. Goettel, former deputy chief of 
the U.S. Attorney General's special group on 
organized crime (1958-59). He wrote: 

“Something must be done on the national 
level, for the States will never be able to 
contain syndicated crime. The solution lies 
within the U.S. Government. 

“Surely we must not permit the road from 
Apalachin (the New York gathering of gang- 
sters in 1957) to lead to still greater power 
for the ‘invisible government,’ which, day 
by day, is eroding our national wealth, poli- 
tics, and character.’ 

In the highest places, men change their 
minds on public policy. 

Last year, after serving as chief counsel for 
the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, Robert F. Kennedy said: 

“* * * our first and most urgent need is 
for a national crime commission. This com- 
mission would serve as a central intelligence 
agency, a Clearinghouse to which each of 
the 70-odd Federal agencies and the more 
than 10,000 local law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country would constantly 
feed information on the leading gangsters.” 

Last week, as U.S. Attorney General, Ken- 
nedy said: 

“I think we are now able to accomplish 
within the Department of Justice a good 
number of those things that I thought 
should be done through a national crime 
commission.” 

There are 15 crime commissions in metro- 
politan areas scattered across the country. 
They cannot subpena, they cannot prosecute. 
They can only spotlight. 

In Los Angeles, weary of waiting for 
national action, police have established 
liaison with 56 departments in 15 States to, 
as they say, “in a small way promote a better 
exchange of information” on criminals. 

And crime marches on. 

Statistics are mountainous. The import 
of them is that tribute to crime is paid, 
directly or indirectly— 

On every container of milk lifted from a 
grocer’s showcase. 

On every loaf of bread. 

On every brassiere or blouse or man's suit 
or child’s jumper. 

On every package of cigarettes or chocolate 
bar from a coin machine. 

On everything, the U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee found last year, that moves to con- 
sumers on wheels. 

That’s the cancer of crime in labor racke- 
teering alone. 

Crime has many cancers, multiplying— 
like the disease itself—on the sinews, the 
very vitals of the Nation. 

Gangsters soared to the seats of the mighty 
on the millions—and the machine-gun mur- 
ders—of prohibition. Many of them didn’t 
live beyond 32, which was a ripe old age for 
a hoodlum in those days. But those who 
survived—and there were some—invested 
their fortunes after repeal to make more 
fortunes in— 

Illegal gambling—the greatest underworld 
revenue in the land today, reaping profits 
calculated by Milton R. Wessel, former spe- 
cial assistant to the U.S. Attorney General, 
at $9,175 million through play with racetrack 
bookmakers, policy banks, baseball, football 
and basketball pools, and slot and pinball 
machines. Dice game profits are in addition. 

Narcotics, a worldwide alliance with 
sources on both sides of the Mediterranean, 
in Red China, in Mexico. 

Prostitution—less organized than gam- 
bling or narcotics or labor racketeering, but 
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so operated that a girl in Dallas in March 
might be in Kansas City in May. 

Bootlegging (who wants 1 million pounds 
of sugar that disappear annually from New 
York docks except outlaws who operate illicit 
stills?) 

Money lending—an unconscionable collec- 
tion of usurers who lend $5 a week for $6, 
and number 150,000 in New York City alone. 

Who's to blame? 

Ten years ago, Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, said: 

“We produced this society. It is up to us 
to trace back the ills within that have 
culminated in this cancerous growth of 
crime.” 

We haven't. 





[From the New York Mirror, Mar. 27, 1961] 
CANCER OF CRIME—How Laws AID THE 


LAWLESS 
(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 
The district attorney’s investigator 


warned: “You can’t do that,” meaning roam 
in the jungle of gangsterism looking for the 
cancer of crime on the body of the Nation. 

“You can get hurt,” he said. “You can 
get killed. Take a town like Calumet City 
outside of Chicago. You won’t last a half 
hour on the street.” 

Crime is so brazen that Walter Buchbinder, 
chief investigator for the District Attorney's 
Rackets Bureau in Brooklyn, felt constrained 
to urge caution. 

Today’s gansters are ruthless. But they 
are also cautious. They are cautious be- 
cause they shun bad publicity. They don’t 
want it any more than a Hollywood star. 

Top criminals—known in underworld and 
overworld alike as the wise guys—learned the 
hard way the perils; financial perils, that 
is, of spotlights of their evils. 

The U.S. Senate Crime Committee, headed 
by Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, made them squirm more than 10 
years ago at televised hearings in Washing- 
ton. Other witnesses fidgeted and sweated 
under prodding by the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Field, chairmaned 
by Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN, Democrat, 
of Arkansas. 

And the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics—with 
relentless publicity, with grueling under- 
cover work, with generous rewards for in- 
formation—is making dope less and less 
lucrative for organized crime. 

Many law enforcement officers believe 
crime—big crime—can be smothered by 
publicity. But powerful forces oppose it. 
Organized law is against publicity without 
prosecution leading to conviction. Only this 
month the New York State court of appeals 
outlawed grand jury presentments—a tradi- 
tional weapon against crime. 

That action favored the criminals, and 
they encourage it, and more and more seek 
the cloak of respectability—and secrecy. 

In the upper echelons of crime, the ma- 
chinegun—popular in Chicago, New York, 
and elsewhere during the prohibition heyday 
of Al Capone and his kind—is today con- 
sidered a crude instrument of murder, when 
murder is necessary. 

“The killing of any big name has to be 
approved by a syndicate,” Buchbinder said. 

But it’s done with a 38 or a .45 behind 
the ear—swift and sure—and, in today’s 
underworld, the concrete overcoat is again 
in favor for disposal of a body. There are 
few deep-sea divers among detectives. 

Gangsters, like other men, have discovered 
many ways to cover their tracks. 

Item: The phone. 

Lines of communication are the most im- 
portant avenues of criminal operation. But 
criminals, because of wiretapping statutes, 
can use the phone under protection of law. 
A man in New York who orders a murder in 
California can’t be prosecuted because of 
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Federal law that prohibits listening in, and 
if somebody should listen in, the evidence 
would be barred in court. Moreover, the 
eavesdropper might face trial. as a law 
violator. 

Item: Meeting places. 

The wise guys don’t have to bother with 
rooms wired with recording devices by law 
enforcement agents, thus risking prosecu- 
tion under State laws. They can—and do— 
buy a motel and talk without fear. 

Item: Hideaway for money. 

Swiss banks are an absolute haven. Swiss 
banks are like other banks—except in one 
important respect: They conduct their busi- 
ness in secrecy. Transactions are done in 
code—such as T. W. 1130, with deposits of 
$200,000, and 470,970 D.S. and 67,252 N.T., 
totaling $500,000 (of which more later). 

Secrecy is one of the weapons of crime 
that frustrates the crime doctors. 

George H. Gaffney, district supervisor of 
the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics in New York 
City, said it this way: 

“We are using horse and buggy methods 
against jet age criminals. They’ve got guns 
and we are fighting with bows and arrows.” 

Many authorities have said, in these words 
or others, that organized crime knows where 
it is going—and organized law doesn’t. 

Leroy Wike, executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
in Washington, used strong language: 

“Our judicial system is on the side of the 
criminal. There is little consideration given 
to the victims of crime. With every court 
decision, there is an ever-narrowing field in 
which the police can work.” 

But there is an ever-widening field in 
which criminals can work. Many inves- 
tigators believe that one of the reasons is 
the lack of coordination of information on 
the lawless. 

A striking example is Meyer Lansky, noto- 
rious gambler, who suns in Florida while bus 
drivers and clerks and stenographers and 
carpenters battle snow and sleet in New 
York. 

Lansky applied in 1950 to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior for permission to obtain 
oil and gas leases. In the application he 
said he was native-born. He isn’t, and at 
that time the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service was pressing denaturalization 
and deportation proceedings against him. 

The record shows Lansky might have been 
deported—or at least jailed—if one agency 
had known what another agency knew at the 
same time. The statute of limitations ex- 
pired and Lansky enjoys the full protection 
of the law. 

Most law-enforcement people cry: Give 
us a Clearinghouse of information. 

But other law-enforcement people say 
many criminal files contain only rumor and 
hearsay—that such information can’t be 
made available willy-nilly to other law- 
enforcement people. 

“We can’t turn over our raw files,” said 
Robert Wick, Deputy Director of the FBI. 


[From the New York Mirror, Mar. 28, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—WHY A KILLER CAN ROAM 
Scot FREE 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


A raw file is a jigsaw puzzle of crime. It 
is a collection of scraps of paper with scrib- 
bled notes, of rumors, hearsay, of photo- 
graphs, of facts. 

“Sonny” is a raw file in the FBI record 
room, in the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, in the 
Secret Service’s dossiers, in the Treasury's 
Alcohol Tax Unit, in the rackets bureaus of 
the district attorneys of New York and 
Brooklyn, and in nobody knows how many 
local police headquarters. 

Put them all together—all the information 
gathered by all these agencies—and enough 
evidence would emerge, in the belief of 
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many law-enforcement officers to put Sonny 
in prison— 

For dope peddling. 

Oy counterfeiting. 

Or hijacking. 

Or receiving stolen goods. 

Or police payoffs. 

Or murder. 

The data is not put together. Sonny has 
all the rights and privileges of a law-abiding 
citizen, He goes every day to his legitimate 
business front—a long-haul trucking oper- 
ation. 

On this subject, William Hundley, special 
assistant to the US. Attorney General, said: 

“Too long have investigative agencies de- 
cided what they will turn over to other law 
enforcers. When they get anything good 
they first look to see if there is a possibility 
of a violation within their jurisdiction. 

“It takes time, effort, and money to get the 
big shots, and then the statistics of your 
accomplishments drop.” 

In a year’s report on crime, Sonny is an 
infinitesimal percentage. At least one raw 
file indicates—but can’t say with enough 
conviction—that he— 

On July 18, 1958, ordered or executed the 
assassination of his partner in a $50 million 
nationwide dope ring. The victim was 
standing on a street corner in Brooklyn. 
The killer shot him in the head as he talked 
with his brother-in-law, then creased a bul- 
let across the brother-in-law’s mouth to 
button his lips. The brother-in-law got the 
message, and hasn’t talked since. 

On August 27, 1958, ordered or executed 
the assassination of a Brooklyn bar owner 
as he was about to step into the lobby of 
his apartment building. Eleven bullets were 
pumped into the man’s head. 

On September 7, 1958, ordered or executed 
the assassination of a man with a front as a 
mortician who was trying to spread his un- 
derworld wings in Greenwich Village narcot- 
ics distribution. 

That’s what a raw file on Sonny shows, 

A raw file is put together by investigators 
talking to people—talking with money. An 
investigator takes all the stories he hears— 
and pays for them, not even knowing if they 
are true. 

A raw file is put together by soliciting the 
confidence of B-girls, prostitutes, women of 
lazy morals but sharp memories. Investi- 
gators know them as one of the most valu- 
able sources of criminal information. 

A raw file is put together by tips from 
anonymous informers—just plain good citi- 
zens (or maybe some of them have a grudge). 
Some lawmen say they have had more in- 
formation from Mr. Anonymous than any- 
where else. 

Sum it up: You take a guy and put him to 
bed (figuratively) and you wake up with 
him in the morning; you know every move 
he makes, and if you have patience, you’ve 
got him sooner or later. 

This, then, is a raw file (some specifics 
omitted while, perhaps, the U.S. Department 
of Justice makes an effort to correlate in- 
formation against one man)— 

Sonny is 42, white, weighs 175 pounds, has 
black wavy hair and brown eyes. He lives 
with his wife and three children, two daugh- 
ters and a son, in Brooklyn. His girl friend, 
Tina, an office worker, is pregnant. 

His hangouts include nightclubs in the 
Brooklyn-Queens area, many of which he is 
rumored to have a piece of in secret—also 
certain union headquarters under investiga- 
tion as paper locals. He has been questioned 
in labor extortions. 

By trade, Sonny is a baker. He owns his 
own house in Brooklyn, and other properties 
jointly with his brother. 

He has been questioned in gang killings— 
two In 1954, one in 1956, and three in 1958. 

Brooklyn detectives have been question- 
ing a Garfield, N.J., man whose phone rec- 
ords show calls back and forth between him 
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and Sonny—and also to clubs in which 
Sonny has an interest. 

Sonny and one other were arrested in 
Providence, R.I., on suspicion of concealing 
John (Chappie) Mazziotta, prime suspect 
in the 1952 Arnold Schuster murder. 

In regard to the murder of Albert Ana- 
stasia in New York’s Park Sheraton hotel on 
October 25, 1957, it is indicated he was con- 
cerned in supplying the killers from Provi- 
dence, R.I 

His name crops up repeatedly in all ref- 
erences to organized crime—from Brooklyn 
across the country. 

Information is that he is a contact man 
for the mob in relation to numbers rackets, 
policy and bookmaking, loan sharking, and 
that he is also the enforcer or strong-arm 
threat behind the jukebox industry. 

His initial earnings are in gambling, and 
with the proceeds he has been able to widen 
his sphere of influence. 

He owns a piece of a decorating business, 
a general contracting business, a stevedoring 
business, a bar and grill. 

He was arrested at 18 for stabbing a man. 
The man refused to sign a complaint. At 
21 he was arrested for cutting himself in 
at 25 cents a pass at a dice game. 

And that’s the way it goes—for what, 
with full details, would be a page in a 
newspaper. 

In perhaps a dozen places, there is in- 
formation on Sonny of incriminating char- 
acter. All together, it might put him be- 
hind bars. It hasn’t been put together. 


[From the New York Mirror, Mar. 29, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—SMASHING A GLOBAL DOPE 
RING 


(A US. Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
said it: “Heroin smugglers and peddlers are 
selling murder, robbery, and rape. Their 
offense is human destruction. In truth and 
in fact, it is murder on the installment 
plan.” In this fourth of a series on organ- 
ized crime, the New York Mirror tells how 
a@ notorious bigtimer was trapped.) 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


A janitor cleaning out a basement locker 
in a Montreal apartment building discovered 
$75,000 in stolen bonds, three revolvers, two 
kilograms of heroin—and a slip of paper 
bearing a phone number in Kew Gardens, 
Queens. 

That was 3 years ago and 3,000 headaches 


ago. 

The threads of organized crime are as 
multitudinous as a Persian rug, and they 
take as long to weave into a pattern for 
the forces of justice. But the discovery in 
Montreal ultimately led to the end of the 
trail for one of the biggest narcotics smug- 
glers ever convicted in New York. 

The ingredients were international in- 
trigue. 

Diplomatic pressures from Washington to 
Berne that pried the lid of secrecy off Swiss 
bank accounts. 

Jail confidences between cellmates. 

A Kew Garden landlady’s scaring away un- 
wanted carpenters. 

Twenty-four grains of heroin (scarcely 
enough to hold between thumb and fore- 
finger, but 300 to 400 “fixes” by the time of 
Sale to addicts) . 

This cancerous house of crime began tum- 
bling after the theft of $2 million in nego- 
tiable bonds from a Montreal bank on Janu- 
ary 25, 1958. 

On April 3, 1958, Swiss police arrested 
Gabriel Lucien Graziani, 36, a French Cor- 
sican, for trying to sell some of the bonds 
in Geneva. Five days later, the janitor in 
Montreal made his find. 

International cables hummed. 

Montreal detectives flew to Geneva. US. 
narcotics agents visited apartment 3F at 
118-09 83d Avenue, Kew Gardens. 
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Mrs. Rebecca Spolan, the landlady, remem- 
bered Graziani as an occupant from mid- 
1957 to early 1958 with his wife and sman 
daughter. Graziani had installed a cedar 
closet, saying the others were too damp for 
his clothes. 

Back in Geneva, Graziani was released for 
lack of evidence linking him to the theft 
of the bonds. He returned to France, where 
he would be safe from extradition on nar- 
cotics charges because of French law. 

In Kew Gardens, U.S. narcotic agents were 
suspicious but could not come up with any- 
thing tangible. 

They searched the closet, found nothing. 

Then a new personality entered the case— 
Antranik Paroutian, 35, a Frenchman with a 
record as a bordello operator in Toulon. He 
occupied the apartment with the Grazianis 
and after they left, moving in with Yolande 
Ecabert, a Swiss citizen introduced to him in 
New York. They skied together and night- 
clubbed together and made trips to Canada. 

Paroutian and his mistress left but had 
not been long gone—this was shortly before 
the first search by narcotics agents—when 
Mrs. Spolan saw two men place a ladder 
against the Paroutian window. 

“What are you doing?” she called. 

“Installing an air conditioner,” she was 
told. 

“You are not,” she exclaimed. She 
screamed so loudly the men ran, leaving the 
ladder behind. 

Police came. Narcotics agents returned. 
They searched the place again. Nothing. 

On June 8, 1958, George H. Gaffney, dis- 
trict director of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, 
received a tip. (Tips are heavily relied on 
to arrest the spread of the dope cancer.) 

A third search of the cedar closet uncov- 
ered a concealed door leading to a compart- 
ment capable of holding 100 pounds of 
heroin. There was heroin there, but only 
24 grains of it. ; 

It eventually proved enough. 

Gaffney’s men learned that Graziani had 
opened a Swiss bank account in 1956, giv- 
ing Paroutian power of attorney, and that 
subsequently it was changed to three code 
accounts known only by numbers: T.W. 
1130, 570, $70 D.S., and 67,252 N.T. 

In less than a year, $517,900 was deposited 
in the accounts from New York. 

Manhattan Federal authorities acted. An 
indictment was handed up charging con- 
spiracy between Graziani and Paroutian. 
But it alleged only conspiracy to transfer 
money. 

In April 1960, Paroutian was arrested in 
Beirut, Lebanon, for trying to buy $10,000 
worth of morphine. President Eisenhower 
signed a warrant, and Paroutian was brought 
to New York. 

The legal wheels turned fast. In Brook- 
lyn, Assistant U.S. Attorney Robert S. Krein- 
dler obtained an indictment on the basis of 
the 24 grains of heroin. 

Then the big break came. 

Louis de Almeida, a Brazilian lawyer, was 
arrested here on a charge of trying to sell 
half a kilogram of cocaine to an undercover 
agent. He was jailed in the same cell with 
Paroutian in the Federal House of Deten- 
tion. 

De Almeida, speaking French as well as 
Portuguese, confided his distress to Parou- 
tian. Paroutian, sensing sympathy, blurted 
out his story, wanted to know where he 
might buy cocaine, suggested he soon would 
be free. 

Luck played on the side of the law. De 
Almeida, questioned later about his own 
predicament, revealed what Paroutian told 
him: 

That he bought morphine in Lebanon and 
Turkey for $400 a kilo, smuggled it to 
Marseilles, converted it to heroin in a hide- 
away laboratory, packed it in 27-kilo lots in 
secret parts of French cars destined for ship- 
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ment to the United States, Canada, or Mex- 
ico, and sold it for $4,000 a kilo. 

The net tightened. Through intervention 
of the State Department, Swiss bankers were 
persuaded—for the first and only time—to 
open a coded record. The Manhattan and 
Brooklyn indictments were combined. 

Paroutian was positive he would beat the 
case. He had even arranged to post bail of 
$50,000 and flee New York on a French 
ship. He reconsidered because he was cer- 
tain he would be freed. 

In Brooklyn Federal Court, de Almeida 
told his story, the Swiss bank accounts were 
divulged, and last November 4 Paroutian was 
fined $20,000 and sentenced to 20 years for 
conspiracy, a 5-year sentence for possession 
to run concurrently. 

“A disaster has occurred,” he wrote his 
brother in France. 


{From the New York Mirror, Mar. 30, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—-HEART OF THE RACKETS: 
GAMBLING 


(Maybe you don’t gamble. But you pay the 
bill—in wages taken out of circulation by the 
gambler; in food, clothes, and cars not 
bought by the losers; in dividends not earned 
because an insurance company paid a bond 
for a bank teller who stole and gambled. The 
cancer of gambling is discussed in this fifth 
of a series of articles on organized crime.) 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


Everybody who makes a $2 bet with a 
bookie or slips 50 cents to a policy runner 
feeds the gambling cancer of crime. 

The money bet illegally every year is reck- 
oned at a staggering $46.5 billlon—more than 
all expenditures for the national defense in 
fiscal 1960. 

Gambling supports 50,000 master bookies 
and 400,000 little fellows—and ruins families, 
like the $7,000 wage earner in Syracuse, N.Y., 
who couldn’t buy enough food for his wife 
and children—and builds hotels, like the 
fabulous Flamingo in Las Vegas. 

Gambling finances every conceivable kind 
of racket. A Brooklyn grand jury in 1958 
summed up its pollution this way: 

“Gambling is the very heartbeat of organ- 
ized crime both on a local and national scale. 

“The public may think of the bookmaker 
in the corner candy store as an innocent 
betting commissioner operating a legitimate 
business. We know otherwise. 

“Actually, if you scratch the professional 
operator of gambling ventures, you find the 
narcotics peddler, the loan shark, the dice- 
game operator, the white slaver, the murder- 
er.” 

Nothing has changed—except more of it. 

Milton R. Wessel, who in 1958-59 headed 
the U.S. Attorney General’s Special Group 
on Organized Crime (until it died of financial 
starvation imposed by Congress) last week 
estimated the money churned annually in 
illegal gambling vats as follows: 

Baseball: $13.5 billion. 

Football: $12 billion. 

Racing: $9 billion. 

Basketball: $7 billion. 

Policy: $4 billion. 

Fights and hockey: $1 billion. 

The gross profit is calculated at more than 
$9 billion. That makes illegal gambling one 
of the Nation’s great industries—for in an 
average year the entire automobile output of 
all Detroit’s factories has a wholesale value 
of no more; in 1959, the entire retail sales of 
furniture and furnishings in the United 
States were less than $7 billion. 

Investigators believe half the $9 billion 
8ross profit is invested by gangsters in brib- 
ery for protection, in the purchase of polit- 
ical influence, and in making clean sports 
crooked. 

That leaves $4.5 billion for crime syndi- 
cates to spread in other fields—loan shark- 
ing, buying into legitimate enterprise, labor 
racketeering, prostitution, and bootlegging. 
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Gambling isn’t a cancer only on the big 
cities. It also affects the small, such as 
Falconer, N.Y., a community of less than 
5,000 on the fringe of Buffalo, near the 
Pennsylvania border. 

The New York State Commission of In- 
vestigation discovered Falconer supported a 
bookmaking operation with links to Minne- 
apolis, Detroit, Washington, and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa, 

Investigations come and investigations go— 
and gambling continues at the same old 
stand. 

In Syracuse, where the $7,000 wage earner 
lost $8,000 in 18 months, the boss gambler 
had been in the same spot for 25 years. In 
Massachusetts, the State crime commission 
found some gambling establishments hadn’t 
changed addresses for 30 years. 

On that phase, the Massachusetts commis- 
sion said bluntly as long ago as 1957: 

“It seems to have been a uniyersal finding 
by crime survey commissions that organized 
illegal gambling could not exist within a 
community without the knowledge and pro- 
tection of the local police. 

“The place to which customers come, such 
as a horse room, the location of a card or dice 
game or of pinball machines, is more than 
apparent; it is obvious. 

“The idea that games float to hide from 
police is more fiction than fact. Gaming 
operators have told the commission that 
they move to avoid complaint, not arrest.” 

The lifeline of organized gambling is quick 
communication. That means telephone or 
telegraph. 

It is vital in horseracing, and in baseball, 
football, and basketball play. 

A bookmaker must learn results fast in 
racing—for the $2 bettor wants to know 
whether he won or lost before playing the 
next race. 

There’s a nationwide agency that provides 
the information—the Delaware Sports Serv- 
ice in Wilmington, Through code names it 
supplies 4,000 to 8,000 clients all over the 
United States, and some in Canada and 
Europe. It’s all perfectly legal. 

Just as important to the baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball bookie is the need to 
know “the line’”—that is, the point spread, 
for example, between Harvard and Yale— 
and, to all bookies, where to “lay off” heavy 
bets. 

Athletic Publications, Inc., in Minnea- 
polis, supplies “‘the line” to 8,000 to 10,000 
customers a week during peak periods. Lists 
are mailed out Monday; latest odds are given 
by phone—again to clients identified by code. 

The “layoff” is simple insurance. It starts 
with the $2 wager. If there are too many on 
one selection for the little fellow, he goes 
to a bigger fellow—and so on until a top 
gambler does business with a national clear- 
inghouse—one at Biloxi, Miss., another near 
Covington, Ky. 

That's the way organized gambling op- 
erates—and there’s no Federal weapon 
against it, except a law requiring revenue 
stamps on gambling devices, and a law tax- 
ing gross receipts 10 percent. 

Not long ago, U.S. agents raided a “layoff’’ 
headquarters in Terre Haute, Ind., where in 
3 months $3,363,152 had been bet. Eight 
men were indicted and convicted—two from 
Chicago, one from Detroit, two from Las 
Vegas, and three from Indiana. 

But there are 50,000 top bookies in the 
Nation. And one man can carry $400,000 
in cash, as Buggsy Siegel did before he was 
shot to death in 1947 in his Beverly Hills, 
Calif., love nest—or $200,000 in cash, as Jake 
Lansky did from Havana’s casinos in 1958. 

There’s more where that came from—more 
than all the millions prohibition made for 
mobsters. Some of it today is pressuring to 
legalize parimutuel betting in the Nation’s 
newest States, Alaska and Hawaii; legalized 
gambling, as Nevada has demonstrated, is 
the gangster’s friend. 
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{From the New York Mirror, Mar. 31, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—NEW ORLEANS: WIDE OPEN 
TOwN 


(The definition is that of Aaron M. Kohn, 
managing director of the Metropolitan Crime 
Commission of New Orleans: “Protected, un- 
punished crime, otherwise known as organ- 
ized crime, has been permitted in our Nation 
to become the greatest single dollar business, 
exerting destructive influence on every as- 
pect of our way of life.” This is the sixth 
of a series of articles on that influence.) 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


“There’s no organized crime in New 
Orleans,” the man said. 

The man was Alfred A. Theriot, deputy 
chief of the New Orleans Police Department. 

We talked about gambling and New York’s 
notorious Frank Costello, whose skull was 
creased by a bullet in 1957 to serve notice 
he was getting too ambitious in his old age, 
and “Dandy Phil” Kastel, long-time kingpin 
in Louisiana crime. 

We talked about slot machines, which were 
spotlighted out of underworld popularity by 
Senator KEFAvUVER’s Senate Crime Committee 
in 1951, and pinball machines, which are 
everywhere in New Orleans and neighboring 
parishes. We talked about vice. 

“No; there’s no organized crime here.” 
Theriot said, “Do you want some girls?” 

U.S. Attorney M. Hepburn Many, whose 
jurisdiction embraces New Orleans, observed 
with weary cynicism: 

“The businessman does business with the 
racketeer, and the racketeer with the busi- 
nessman, and both are interwoven, and can’t 
be pried apart.” 

Aaron M. Kohn, who for 10 years has 
been a voice crying in the wilderness of 
crime as managing director of the Metro- 
politan Crime Commission of New Orleans, 
specified: 

“We have the handbook, the lottery, the 
pinballs, and the slot machines—what’s left 
of them. And we have cops whose entire 
conversation is about graft and women.” 

Periodically Kohn transmits to law-en- 
forcement officers information gathered by 
his investigators on all types of crime—book- 
making, pinball machines, roulette, dice 
games, prostitution, B-girls. 

Last August he reported 109 offenses in 72 
places, naming each, to Sheriff John G. Fitz- 
gerald, of Jefferson Parish, where the Ke- 
fauver committee found widespread crime 10 
years ago. Kohn noted: 

“Of the 11 places reported to you on June 3, 
9 were illegally operating thereafter.” 

Kohn wrote to Col. Provosty A. Dayries, 
superintendent of the New Orleans Police De- 
partment, that 118 violations were observed 
in 90 locations, and that of 22 places cited 
for B-drinking, 21 were named in a letter 
a month before. 

“We again stress the fact that B-drinking 
is organized crime,’’ Kohn said. “Women are 
employed by the management of these estab- 
lishments to use various forms of sexual 
seduction, many of them indescribable in 
public print, to induce unwary or foolish 
males into situations which frequently make 
them victims of fraud, theft, forgery, or 
robbery.” ‘ 

Revenue laws make a delicate distinction 
in the operation of mechanical devices. The 
city of New Orleans requires a permit show- 
ing payment of $10.25; the State of Louisiana, 
$25; the United States, $10 for amusement 
and $250 for gambling (which isn’t against 
US. law). 

Nowhere does a sign proclaim that a pin- 
ball machine has a payoff. But claw-type 
machines are labeled “For amusement only,” 
and customers can grab for hours—and do— 
and when a prize drops, it’s behind a pad- 
locked chute. 

Pinball machines are less frustrating. Say 
a chap’s playing in a barroom. He inserts 
a nickel, then he can risk maybe $5 or $10 
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more in coins to increase the odds—and if 
he hits, lights flash, bells ring, and there’s 
enough commotion so the bartender knows 
something’s happened. He winks, the play- 
er wanders off, returns for a drink, and the 
bartender passes him a 10-spot, or a 20, or 
a 50, and says: 

“Here’s that dough I owe you.” 

Who's to say it’s a gambling payoff? 

Peter Hand, a bookmaker who served 8 
years in the Louisiana Legislature and ac- 
knowledged his gambling ties with Costello 
and Kastel, made a startlingly frank dis- 
closure about payoff to legislators during a 
TV interview on July 14, 1959. 

“They give it the name of ‘expense 
money,’” he said, “but I think 98 percent of 
them will take this so-called expense money 
or whatever you want to call it. 

“If you’re not an attorney, it’s a bribe. 
If you are an attorney, it’s expense money 
or something of that sort.” 

Hand talked as if he were describing 
doughnut sales. 

Question. Were you paid or given expense 
money to be for or against some legislation? 

Answer. Absolutely, lots of times. 

Question. Did you account for it? 

Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. Then that is the thing to do, 
that is correct—it is not wrong to take 
it, it’s wrong not to— 

Answer. Pay Federal income tax on it. 

Question. Mr. Hand, if I as a citizen want 
to have certain legislation passed, how do 
I go about approaching a member of the 
legislature in a way which would best assure 
passage of a bill? 

Answer. Well, get yourself one that—vwell, 
get someone who knows the legislators, and, 
if he’s a good man and got pretty good con- 
nections up there (Baton Rouge), he’s go- 
ing to tell you right off the bat, “Now this 
is going to cost you something, because you 
know those boys up there has got to live”’— 
and from then on you and him get together. 

Question. How much would you say as a 
minimum it would cost to get a bill through? 

Answer. Well, it upon how large 
the bill is, and for what big concern and 
things like that. It may cost you from $500 
up. 

Question. You make it sound as though— 
you said 98 percent of them take this, as 
you put it, “expense money.” Don’t you feel 
that we have any honest legislators at all 
up there, Mr. Hand? 

Answer. As far as I’m concerned, it’s very 
few. I didn’t come across—against any of 
them, and I served for 8 years up there. 

Hand is a gambler, and he knows gambling, 
and this is how the interview went: 

Question. Is it possible to operate a hand- 
book or an illegal gambling game without 
the consent of the authorities? 

Answer. Absolutely not. 

Question. How long could you stay in 
business? 

Answer. About 20 minutes. You see, today 
the jukebox operators sent word down the 
line to all the saloonkeepers to “buy a Fed- 
eral stamp and you will not be molested by 
the police.” So that shows collusion be- 
tween the city hall and the gamblers. 

Question. Do you think—is all gambling 

big business or can the small businessman 
operate a little, operate just a little game 
or something? 
4 It all depends on 
what he operates. You can take $300 and 
get in a handbook and become a millionaire 
in 4 or 5 years, make a big large living in 
the first year. 

Yes; make a big large living on the mis- 
eries of such men as the Brooklyn taxidriver 
oO owed $11,000 to bookies, and was told 
sell his cab and pay or get a bullet in 
a and chose life to death—and went 


gees 
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[From the New York Mirror, Apr. 1, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—HoOW THE LABOR RACKETS 
Work 


(The judgment is that of Kings County 
Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz: “Racketeers have 
adopted a cloak of respectability that is hard 
to pierce. They are using unions as a black- 
jack. When they have trouble, they can 
send for a killer as you would send for a 
carpenter or a plumber.” In this seventh 
of a series on organized crime, the New York 
Mirror canvasses labor racketeering.) 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


How does a labor racket start? 

Like this, in simplest terms: 

Two sales organizations compete for busi- 
ness, whether it’s doughnuts, tulips, ten- 
penny nails, or terra cotta. 

The rivalry is keen. People fight. Noses 
are bloodied. Both sides suffer, and so do 
their sales. 

Along comes what the underworld knows 
as a wise guy, a brain. He steps in as 
mediator, a peacemaker with a plan. 

“Form an association,” he says. “You take 
this side of the street, and you take that 
side. Everybody will be happy, and you 
each pay me a pittance as membership fee 
and I’ll see that nobody treads on anybody 
else’s toes.” 

Fine. There’s peace among the employers. 
Then the wise guy turns to the employees. 

“Form an association,’ he says, “so the 
employers don’t push you around. Pay me 
dues, and I'll see that you get your rights.” 

So the wise guy becomes arbiter among 
the employers, and among employees, and 
between employers and employees. He is a 
power for peace, a system is established, no- 
body wants trouble—and the cost is passed 
on to the customer at the breakfast counter, 
or the patron at the florist’s, or the man 
building a house. 

At a workshop on organized crime con- 
ducted last fall by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in Washington, 
Capt. James E. Hamilton, commander of the 
intelligence unit of the Los Angeles Police 
Department, told about a labor racketeer 
who took a pick-and-shovel job to organize 
ditchdiggers on a years-long sewer project. 

This wise guy coaxed 11,000 laborers into 
a union, each of them paying $4 a month as 
dues, and influenced the appointment of a 
business agent. 

“A nice little income,” 
adding: 

“How you can expect honest administra- 
tion of a union like that is pretty hard to 
understand, because everyone having any- 
thing to do with funds must come from the 
ranks of the union, and the laborer today 
is just not capable of handling funds of that 
magnitude. 

“We found all kinds of derelictions—from 
kickbacks to personal loans out of union 
funds. The setup is such that they have 
no proper administrator to administer those 
funds. 

“So the kickback. Nothing illegal. After 
all, if I arrange for 10 of these fellows to get 
a job, why can’t I get $1.50 a day?” 

The U.S. Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, headed by Senator JoHn L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat of Arkansas, spotlighted 
racketeering at public hearings for 3 years 
1958-60) . 

US. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
then chief counsel to the committee, made 
this observation: 

“I think the gangsters have gotten much 
smoother in their operations. From pro- 
hibition they learned about operating in in- 
terstate commerce. They set up a transpor- 
tation system to operate with other groups 
throughout the country, obtaining sugar and 
other ingredients. 

“The second thing, they obtained a great 
deal of money during and immediately after 


Hamilton said, 
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the war. They have a great deal of cash 
available, so when they move into an area, 
the legitimate businessman can’t compete. 

“They can pay a greater bonus for plac- 
ing their jukebox, or their pinball machine, 
for instance, than the ordinary business. 
man.” 

Prohibition was still in its heyday when 
Al Capone, with prohibition millions, moved 
into the labor scene in Chicago. That was 
nearly 40 years ago, long before Capone, who 
had wriggled out of arrests for everything 
from misdemeanor to murder, was jailed 
at Alcatraz, in San Francisco Bay, for in- 
come tax fraud. 

Virgil W.. Peterson, operating director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission since 1942, 
recently told how mobsters gained control 
of unions in the building trades and threat- 
ened contractors with ruin unless big money 
was paid. 

“Sluggings and bombings were common- 
place,” he said. “During 1922 alone there 
were at least 14 buildings bombed and 2 
policemen. killed.” 

In the 1930's, gangsters put 125,000 mem- 
bers of the International Alliance of The- 
atrical State Employees in thrall to the un- 
derworld by electing a hoodlum as president. 
Millions of dollars were extorted out of the 
movie industry from Hollywood to New 
York. 

The cancer infected bartenders’ unions 
and spread to restaurants. A lawyer told 
the McClellan committee he couldn’t hold 
his job as counsel to the Chicago Restaurant 
Association because he didn’t Know any 
gangsters. The proprietor of one of the city’s 
finest dining rooms testified that every res- 
taurant owner in Chicago lives in fear of 
underworld terror—such as the gasoline 
spraying and igniting of one place, with $1,- 
400,000 damage. 

Nothing has stopped the poison. The Mc- 
Clellan committee found it among unions 
of teamsters, bakers, textile workers, butch- 
ers—and in garbage collection. 

The committee put a searchlight on cart- 
ing evils in Los Angeles. On the other side 
of the country, it found: 

“The New York garbage collecting indus- 
try has been infiltrated and dominated by 
the basest criminal elements in the country, 
men whose other profitable enterprises in- 
clude the docks and numbers rackets and 
worldwide traffic in dope, and whose copious 
criminal records include arrests for every- 
thing from murder to mayhem, interspersed 
with felonious assault, extortion, coercion, 
grand larceny, burglary, and vagrancy.” 

The Teamsters Union, headed by James 
R. Hoffa, whose word could stop every truck 
in the Nation, was a particular target: 

“Well-nigh incalculable power over our 
economy is wielded by this union. The 
Teamsters assert jurisdiction over every 
product and commodity in this country 
which moves on wheels, including milk and 
other foods, clothing, furniture, appliances, 
coal, oil, automobiles, steel, lumber, con- 
struction materials, and daily newspapers. 
The Teamsters can, in short, stop the Na- 
tion’s economic pulse. 

“If Hoffa is successful in combating the 
combined weight of the U.S. Government 
and public opinion, the cause of decent un- 
ionism is lost, and labor-management rela- 
tions will return to the jungle era.” 

Gangsters want out of the jungle. The 
gathering of 58 hoodlums from all over the 
country at Apalachin, N.Y., on November 14, 
1957, demonstrated how. 

Of the lot, 16 were engaged in garment 
manufacturing or trucking, 10 owned gro- 
cery stores, 17 operated taverns or res- 
taurants, 9 were in the construction 
business. Others were interested in coal 
companies, auto agencies, laundries, and race 
horses. Some were involved in funeral 
homes. One was the leader of a band. 

All legitimate. 
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[From the New York Mirror, Apr. 2, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—WITHOUT WIRETAPPING— 
WHat? 


(Wiretapping has been called dirty busi- 
ness. But the question has been raised 
whether narcotics traffic, labor racketeering, 
extortion and murder aren’t dirtier business. 
In this eighth of a series of articles on organ- 
ized crime, the New York Mirror explores 
wiretapping as a weapon against gangster- 
ism.) 

(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 

The judicial wraps put on wiretapping in- 
spired Brooklyn District Attorney Edward S. 
Silver to compose an imaginary phone con- 
versation to demonstrate how criminals can 
thumb their noses at police and prosecutors. 

It goes like this: 

Peanuts: “Lo, Boss, thisez Peanuts.” 

The Boss: “Yeah, hello, did the shipment 
come in OK?” 

Peanuts: “Sure thing, Boss, 50 horse.” 

The Boss: “What do you mean—50 horse? 
I was expecting 50 kilos of heroin. Give it to 
me straight.” 

Peanuts: “Gee, Boss, dats no way to talk 
on the phone. You warned me y’self. 
j——” 

The Boss: “Listen, dope, that’s old stuff. 
My mouthpiece told me the bulls aren’t al- 
lowed to stick their snoots in our private 
business. It’s against the law, y’hear? It’s 
dirty business to do such a thing.” 

Peanuts: “You all right, Boss? You ain’t 
cockeyed or something? Are you hittin’ the 
stuff y’self?’’ 

The Boss: “Look, dope, I’m tellin’ ya. 
Let ‘em listen. The Lip tells me and he gets 
paid to know. The more they listen the 
better. It’s better’n you think. There’s 
some stuff known like the fruit of the 
poisoned bush, or something. If they grab 
the stuff after listen’n it’s out. They ain't 
allowed to do such naughty things no more.” 

Peanuts: “Look. Boss, should I come 
over? I think you need me.” 

The Boss: “Forget it, Peanuts. 

“I’m fine, great—the boys is all with me— 
forget it—and say, you get another grand for 
the job you did yesterday. The D.A. will 
know his canaries can’t eat lead—it’s bad 
for their diet. That’s pretty good, what?” 

Peanuts: “OK, if ya say so—ya had me 
worried there for a bit.” 

The phrase “dirty business” in connection 
with wiretapping was born in a historic 
dissent by four Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to a majority decision in 1928 uphold- 
ing conviction of a bootlegger. The man 
was found guilty in Federal court on the 
basis of eavesdropped evidence obtained in 
violation of the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

In subsequent rulings the Supreme Court 
prohibited use of wiretapped evidence in any 
Federal court, including when it led to a 
third person, branding such evidence as “the 
fruit of the poisoned tree.” 

New York—and other States—permit wire- 
tapping when law enforcement officers obtain 
an order from a State supreme court justice 
after swearing to certain suspicions of 

e. 

But the U.S. Supreme Court in 1957 
hobbled the New York law by holding that 
Congress, in putting radio, telegraph, and 
telephone under the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in 1934, “did not mean to 
allow State legislation” to say otherwise. 

Time has only confused the situation— 
with the criminal the beneficiary. In 1960 
the U.S. court of appeals in New York, re- 
fusing to bar introduction of wiretap evi- 
dence in State courts, ruled that Federal law 
makes it a criminal offense to present it. 

Senator KENNETH B. KEaTING, Republican, 
of New York, was appalled. 

‘This decision,” he said, “emphasizes the 
incredible legal situation which now prevails. 
New York has the most well-balanced care- 
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fully safeguarded, up-to-date laws on the 
subject of wiretapping and other forms of 
eavesdropping of any State in the Nation, 

“Nevertheless, a New York district attorney 
who acts in full compliance with the re- 
quirements of the New York law now must 
face the risk of Federal prosecution. I can- 
not conceive of anything more illogical and 
indefensible.” 

District Attorney Silver was flabbergasted. 
He said: 

“Unless a legislative change is made, cer- 
tainly in New York State, and I think it will 
be true all over the country, we will be 
witnessing the greatest legal jailbreak that 
has ever happened. 

“I know in my county there are at least 
200 defendants that will have to be dismissed 
in various cases if some Change isn’t made.” 

Manhattan District Attorney Frank S. Ho- 
gan assessed the decision as a blow. 

“Our files are full of cases,” he said, 
“where, but for wiretaps, some of the worst 
racketeering offenders might well have gone 
unpunished.” 

A report last month by the New York State 
Commission of Investigation summed up 
testimony by police, prosecutors, and law- 
yers: 

“Law enforcement officials must have the 
right to intercept telephone messages, with 
proper restraints * * * to safeguard per- 
sonal liberties, if they are to cope with dan- 
gerous criminal conditions” because “‘pro- 
tection of our citizens is being irreparably 
curtailed.” 

Time and again law-enforcement people 
say that communication is the core of the 
cancer of crime. 

George H. Gaffney, district supervisor of 
the US. Bureau of Narcotics in New York, 
put it this way: 

“You must destroy their lines of com- 
munications. Either the criminal is going 
to be denied the use of the phone, or the 
Government is going to be given use of wire- 
tapping to fight him with his own weapon.” 

What wiretapping can do was told to the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights by Harold Lipset, an investigator in 
San Francisco: 

Case No. 4023: Parents of a teenage boy 
found evidence which led them to believe 
their son was using narcotics. Monitoring 
and recording phone conversations at this 
home produced evidence that the parents’ 
fears were justified. The police department 
was notified. Investigation led to arrest of 
a@ narcotics ring. 

Case No. 3349: Wiretapping led to exposure 
of a high school prostitution racket. 

The arrest of notorious gambler Harry 
Gross in Brooklyn in 1950 followed conver- 
sation heard on tapped wires, disclosing a 
bookmaking ring with payoffs topping $20 
million a year. 

Ten years ago, the late Robert P. Patter- 
son former Federal judge and former Sec- 
retary of War, said: 

“The underworld of today would rate Jesse 
James as a small-fry amateur. Crime has be- 
come big business. Law-enforcement sys- 
tems operating along lines good enough for 
1851 or 1901 are too slow for the swifter pace 
of the times we are living in. * * * 

“If we are in dead earnest in insisting 
that organized crime be defeated, we should 
lose no time in putting this powerful weap- 
on—that is, wiretapping, into the hands of 
the officers we depend on to do the necessary 
work.” 

That was 10 years ago. 


[From the New York Mirror, Apr. 3, 1961] 


CANCER OF CRIME—TIME FOR A SHOWDOWN 
WITH THE Moss 


(Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republi- 
can, of New York, said it: “There have been 
enough studies and exposes. The time for 
counterattack is long overdue. Crime is 
at war with America. It is high time we de- 
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clare war on crime.” The New York Mir- 
ror discusses how it might be done in this 
final article of a series on organized crime.) 


(By Harry Singer and Gerald Duncan) 


What will kill organized crime? 

Not sporadic drives. Not hit-and-run tac- 
tics. Not the imprisonment of an Al Ca- 
pone. Not a raid on top level gang meetings, 
such as that at Apalachin, N.Y., in 1957. 

Myles J. Ambrose, as assistant for law en- 
forcement to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
told the 66th annual conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. 

“Enforcement efforts often have been di- 
rected at cutting the weeds rather than de- 
stroying the roots. 

“Almost every syndicated criminal in the 
United States has at one time or another 
been prosecuted and convicted for a crim- 
inal act. On only rare occasions has the 
organization he headed been destroyed. 

“Invariably, able lieutenants have sprung 
up to assume the reins. * * * Time after 
time these groups have survived massive on- 
slaughts of public exposure, investigation 
and prosecution, but they nevertheless had 
the capacity to ‘pick up the chips’ and start 
again.” 

Powerful voices have been raised to make 
the Federal Government a mighty force 
against the underworld. Among them was 
President Kennedy’s when he was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field: 

“The hearings demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that local law enforcement officers for 
various reasons were incapable of dealing 
with this enemy. 

“It seems to me that because of the na- 
tionwide aspects of this problem, a separate 
Federal agency should be established or an 
appropriate existing agency be expanded or 
modified to act as an intelligence gathering 
agency on organized criminal activities.” 

The cry has reverberated across the land 
for a national crime commission or a clear- 
inghouse of criminal information, or both, 
as scalpels to excise the cancer of crime. 

Capt. James E. Hamilton, commander of 
the intelligence unit of the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department, told a crime workshop 
organized by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police: 

“As far as I am concerned, I am for a na- 
tional crime commission, for a special section 
on organized crime. * * * I am for a bucket 
brigade if it will do the job. * * * 

“Regardless of all we say about the ex- 
change of information and cooperation, the 
definite lack has been on a Federal level 
in furnishing local departments information 
as to the movement of national figures.” 

Milton R. Wessel, who in 1958-59 headed 
the short-lived U.S. Attorney General’s Spe- 
cial Group on Organized Crime, told the 
police panel: 

“I submit that statistics showing steady 
increase in major crimes are incontestable 
proof that the situation is beyond the con- 
trol of local police.” 

In Washington, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, com- 
posed a rebuttal: 

“America’s compact network of State and 
local law enforcement agencies traditionally 
has been the Nation’s first line of defense 
against crime.” 

Hoover viewed change warily: 

“No profession in our country has been 
so beset by outside theorists and pressure 
groups as law enforcement. This is true to 
such an extent today that we members of 
the law enforcement profession are well ad- 
vised to be extremely skeptical of many 
alleged ‘friends.’ 

“I refer particularly to those persons— 
some in an earnest desire for a remedy to 
the crime problem, and others blinded by 
the urge of ‘empire building’—who have ad- 
vanced such potentially dangerous so-called 
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solutions as Federal crime commissions, 
national clearinghouses and special prose- 
cuting teams to cover the United States.” 

Hoover calculates the cost of crime at 
$22 billion a year. He has reckoned its 
increase since 1950 at 69 percent—a rate four 
times as fast as the population expansion. 

To meet the challenge, Senator Estes KE- 
FAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, a crime 
fighter since the 1940's, introduced a bill in 
the Senate last February 2 cosponsored by 27 
other Senators, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, filed an identical 
measure in the House. 

The legislation, as described by KEFAUVER, 
would create a national commission on in- 
terstate crime to “keep abreast of the activi- 
ties of of ized crime, coordinate the 
efforts of the 70-odd Federal agencies, lend 
assistance to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies by serving as a criminal in- 
telligence clearinghouse, and report to 
Congress on its findings.” 

There was no rush to enact the proposal 
into law. 

On February 27 Senator KEFAUVER said: 

“We are still trying to work out some- 
thing that will satisfy Mr. Hoover.” 

Last week, Richard B. Ogilvie, who was in 
charge of Wessel’s midwestern office, said in 
Chicago: 

“Hoover was very cool to the whole idea 
of the Attorney Generals’ special group. He 
ordered that the FBI files, containing the 
very information we needed on organized 
crime, were to be closed to us. 

“Criticizing Hoover is a dangerous thing 
for anyone to do. 

“But honesty compels me to say that 
some of Hoover’s ideas are sadly behind the 
times. The FBI is still organized to fight 
a crime pattern of the twenties and thir- 
ties. It is not set up to do battle with the 
criminal syndicete—the organized con- 
spiracy that drains $22 billion a year from 
the United States.” 

As far back as 1930, the late Representa- 
tive Loring M. Black, Jr., Democrat, of New 
York, proposed “a national clearinghouse 
where those entrusted with law enforcement 
may swap information on individual crim- 
inals of all kinds.” 

In 1951 Senator KEFAUVER urged a na- 
tional commission to act as “a nationwide 
clearinghouse for all the crime committees, 
volunteer, State and local’ to supply con- 
tinuous information on gangsters. 

A high police source in Los Angeles said 
the other day: “We would like to have the 
US. Government work with and not inde- 
pendently of local law enforcement. The 
problem is catching the criminal, not who 
catches him.” 

Not everybody sees it that way—which 
keeps the criminal happy, fat and a fester on 
the face of the Nation. 





EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD VOTE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I note 
with pleasure that the President has 
just recommended that 18-year-olds be 
permitted to vote in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I have always supported the 
18-year-old vote and am the author of 
a pending resolution in the Senate to 
amend the Constitution to give this 
privilege to 18-year-olds throughout the 
Nation. With the growth of the mass 
media and the expansion of America’s 
educational system, 18-year-olds, more 
than ever before, are in a position to 
_ think about and reach intelligent deci- 
sions on public issues. 

The District of Columbia should have 
@ model election law, on which other 
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States can draw for needed improve- 
ments in their own election codes. Four 
States now permit persons under 21 to 
vote. I am hopeful that the District of 
Columbia will follow this precedent and 
that in doing so, the Congress will stimu- 
late the adoption of similar measures 
on the part of other States. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I urge 
that the President give serious consider- 
ation to supporting a constitutional 
amendment on the 18-year-old vote as 
did President Eisenhower. This is one of 
the best and most direct ways in which 
we can make better citizens out of our 
Nation’s youth. 

The Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee soon plans comprehensive hear- 
ings on _ constitutional amendments 
relating to electoral reforms. My 
amendment on the 18-year-old vote is 
pending before this subcommittee. As 
a member of the subcommittee, I intend 
to do everything I can to have this sub- 
ject fully aired and fully discussed at 
our hearings. 

Mr. President, the strength and vigor 
of American democracy has always been 
dependent upon the participation of 
citizens in the processes of government. 
America’s 18-year-olds can and do think 
for themselves. We must permit them 
to play an active role in democracy. 
Nothing makes a man mature like trust 
and responsibility. We must give our 
young people the right to grow up. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL SEA- 
SHORE RECREATION AREAS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 7, the New York Times 
published an editorial declaring that the 
time has arrived for the establishment 
of Federal seashore recreation areas at 
Cape Cod; Point Reyes, in California; 
and Padre Island, just off the shore of 
Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled ‘“‘Three Needed National 
Parks,” be printed at this point in my 
remarks, because the editor of the Times 
has very briefly and effectively stated the 
arguments for early action. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 7, 1961] 
THREE NEEDED NATIONAL PARKS 


Now that hearings have been held by com- 
mittees of both House and Senate, there is no 
reason for further delay by Congress in 
passing the bills to establish new national 
seashore parks at Cape Cod; Padre Island, 
in Texas; and Point Reyes, in California. 

In his conservation message to Congress 
February 23, President Kennedy specifically 
named these three areas. Secretary of the 
Interior Udall has given them vigorous back- 
ing. The recent hearings in Washington dis- 
closed overwhelming and nationwide public 
support. The opposition has dwindled to 
local minorities made up mostly of land- 
owners still angling for a better price when 
they sell to the Park Service and would-be 
developers who are trying to shrink the size 
of the proposed parks so they can have addi- 
tional, adjacent acreages to exploit. 

Each of these areas has its own natural 
splendor; Cape Cod, with its great Nauset 
Beach windswept and surfswept by the 
North Atlantic; Padre Island, in its setting 
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of shallow, subtropical seas; Point Reyes, 
with its backdrop of white cliffs and scenic 
California hills. Each is uniquely worth 
saving unspoiled for future Americans. 

To delay can only increase the cost of the 
lands that have to be bought by the Park 
Service at the risk of losing some of them 
permanently. At this very moment the bull- 
dozers are scraping out a subdivision in the 
heart of the Point Reyes peninsula. Texas 
developers who envisage a new Miami Beach 
on Padre Island are trying to force a com- 
promise that would leave to their devices an 
additional 20 miles, and the widest and best 
parts, of the long, wild barrier beach. Com- 
mercial and residential developments con- 
tinue to whittle away at Cape Cod. The 
speculation that is always touched off by 
plans for public acquisition is driving land 
values skyward. 

In working out this kind of legislation, 
politicians often try to placate or accom- 
modate every last segment of local interest. 
There comes a time when the few remain- 
ing dissenters who will never quit grabbing 
for the extra concession, simply must be 
overridden in the public interest. At Cape 
Cod, Padre Island, and Point Reyes that time 
has arrived. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, real 
estate developers are moving into the 
areas. Costs will inevitably skyrocket 
if there is delay. There is increasing 
pressure and need for reservation of 
shoreline areas for our citizens. Each 
of the three sites named—Cape Cod, 
Point Reyes, and Padre Island—is an 
outstanding area of unique natural beau- 
ty which makes it a proper site for Fed- 
eral acquisition. 

It is the intention to have bills estab- 
lishing all three of these areas before 
the Senate this year. Hearings have 
been concluded by the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, of which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] is the chairman. 
They will be taken up in executive ses- 
sion very soon and, I believe, reported 
favorably. The subcommittee has done 
excellent work in reducing areas of dif- 
ference and opposition to a minimum so 
that the bills may be passed. 

The creation of these three seashore 
areas will, I hope, be only the beginning 
of a program to assure the Nation ade- 
quate outdoor recreational facilities. 

In addition to these bills, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs is 
considering a general bill on shoreline 
preservation. The bill will seek to ini- 
tiate careful studies of additional Fed- 
eral seashore areas, to have the Forest 
Service survey shorelines on ocean 
fronts, lakes, and rivers in the national 
forests, and to encourage the State gov- 
ernments to undertake shoreline preser- 
vation programs. 

It is our hope that when the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion reports next January on our out- 
door recreation needs in the years ahead, 
we shall have made at least a modest 
start toward the goals they will set. 





OUTBREAK OF CRIME IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been struck in the last 
10 days with an outbreak of crime which 
has focused attention on law enforce- 
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ment generally in this Nation’s Capital 
City. 

The upward crime trend has been a 
constant one in recent years, although 
this city has not been alone in this re- 
gard compared with other major cities 
of the country. 

One major deterrent to the criminal 
element would be to have more police- 
men on the streets day and night each 
and every day. Congress can discharge 
its responsibility as the legislative body 
of this city by appropriating funds to 
permit a 3,000-man force—a goal sought 
for some years by the police department 
here. 

I join the call made by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp], who advocates more 
funds. Although the financial picture 
in the city of Washington has much to 
be hoped for, I reiterate a pledge I made 
several years ago—that the city of 
Washington deserves and should have a 
3,000-man police force. 

District officials this year are seeking 
funds for 118 more men, so as to bring 
the force to 2,832 men. I join with the 
Senator from West Virginia in urging 
Congress to face up to its responsibility 
in this important field. I hope Congress 
will appropriate sufficient funds to in- 
sure a 3,000-man Department, so as to 
cope with the rising crime rate. 

I can report that today the Metropoli- 
tan Police Force reached its full author- 
ized strength of 2,714 men. This means 
that a recruiting drive, which has been 
under the leadership of Chief Robert 
Murray for almost a year, has been suc- 
cessful. Now we must take the next step 
to the 3,000-man goal. 

More policemen patrolling the streets 
in our residential and business areas 
will certainly go a long way toward put- 
ting the criminal element on notice that 
violence will not be tolerated. 

As chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I be- 
lieve the Senate is entitled to know what 
the facts are and what steps are being 
taken to cope with this alarming prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, I inform the Members 
of the Senate that I have today extended 
an invitation to the 15-member Law En- 
forcement Council of the District of 
Columbia to meet jointly with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia on the coming Friday morn- 
ing, May 19, at 10 o’clock, in the com- 
mittee rooms, to discuss means and 
methods to cope not only with the latest 
crime surge but also with the increasing 
crime rate over the past year. 

I do not believe there is an overnight 
answer; neither is it my desire or intent 
to dramatize a situation which is bad 
enough in its own right. However, I be- 
lieve the Law Enforcement Council, com- 
prised of the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, Chiefs of the Metropol- 
itan and U.S. Park Police, and other law 
enforcement officers and representatives 
of the District courts, can make a real 
contribution. This Council was estab- 
lished under an act of Congress in 1953 
to make a continuing study and apprais- 
al of crime and law enforcement here. 
The Law Enforcement Council, com- 
prised of men who cope day in and day 
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out with crime, should provide a broader 
base through their knowledge and expe- 
rience in arriving at an overall approach 
to this problem. I hope the Council may 
implement its recommendations made to 
Congress earlier this year and provide a 
priority basis for action. 

Crime cannot be curtailed on a piece- 
meal basis any more in this city than in 
any other major metropolitan center. 
However, if Congress can assist local 
Officials, then we must do our part to 
make this a city where men, women, and 
children can once again walk the streets 
of their Nation’s Capital City without 
fear. No stone should be left unturned 
to control criminal elements here, and 
notice must be served on the offenders 
that their actions will not be tolerated 
on any level of law enforcement. 

Washington, D.C., as a symbol of the 
advantages of American freedom and 
ideals, must lead, rather than follow, as 
a model for effective yet proprietous law 
enforcement. 





DESIGNATION OF INAUGURATION 
DAY AS A NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a representative group of 
letters, among the many which have 
been forwarded to me following intro- 
duction of the proposal (S. 863) calling 
for Inauguration Day to be designated 
a national holiday. Some of these letters 
were in response to an inquiry made by 
Mr. William Pardridge, of the District 
of Columbia, who is doing background 
on an article for a national magazine on 
this subject. He asked a selected group 
of school superintendents their reaction 
to releasing schoolchildren in observance 
of such a holiday. As Senators read 
these letters, they will find thought- 
ful reaction. All agree with the im- 
portance of the holiday. Most feel, 
and I think properly, that the present 
and future resources of television make 
it possible for the schools to develop 
suitable programs for observance of this 
important event, similar to the programs 
now developed for Lincoln’s Birthday, 
without releasing the children from 
school. Designation of Inauguration 
Day as a national holiday would provide 
the formal setting within which our 
schools could plan such programs. 

I hope my colleagues will read these 
letters and will be persuaded to support 
the bill S. 863. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GROSSE POINTE ParRK, MICH., 
February 10, 1961. 
Senator Puiuip A. Harr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: My wife and I wish to ap- 
plaud your efforts represented by your bill 
introduced to make Inauguration Day a na- 
tional legal holiday. Of all the present holi- 
days stemming from recognition of national 
events, historical or otherwise, this could be 
the most significant due to the educational 
implications for our future citizens. 

Schools in Detroit were in session during 
the inauguration of President Kennedy, and 
it was necessary for my wife to pick up the 
children (four in number) and rush them 
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home for lunch so they could see history in 
the making. They were late returning to 
school, but I believe this was justified. I 
believe we have an obligation to our children 
to afford them every opportunity to receive 
an education in the functions of our Gov- 
ernment, to instill in them the desire to 
become good and active citizens. 
L. W. Toetn, Jr. 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, February 21, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. PARDRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PaRDRIDGE: In connection with 
the last inaugural day, a goodly number of 
our students saw and heard the inaugural 
program by viewing the proceedings on tele- 
vision sets established in the schools. It is 
my belief that this is a better way to bring 
students in contact with the historic events 
of Inauguration Day than by declaring a 
school holiday. 

I am confident that within 4 years we will 
have much finer television viewing in our 
schools and more children can view the 
events of the day via television. I believe 
that if this is done in the school under the 
supervision of teachers, more children will 
participate and wiil have a more effective 
experience than if schools are closed and 
children are left on their own or dependent 
upon the initiative of parents to participate 
in the inauguration activities. In other 
words, I would be in favor of a holiday cele- 
brated in the schools in the same way that 
we celebrate, for example, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Very truly yours, 
M. LYNN BENNION, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
ELLINWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Ellinwood, Kans., February 20, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM B. PARDRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Parpripce: The resolution you 
mentioned, submitted by Senator Harr, of 
Michigan, concerning designating Inaugura- 
tion Day as a national legal holiday, makes 
a lot of sense to me. I considered dismissing 
school this year for this very reason except I 
thought of it too late to do it in an orderly 
fashion. I agree with the resolution and I 
am sure any clear thinking educational 
leader will feel the same. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to express my-view. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam C. Srrrt, 
Superintendent. 
BoarD Or EDUcATION, 
City or CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. PARDRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Parprince: Thank you for your 
letter of February 15 wherein you attach a 
copy of an article which appeared in the 
January 17 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star concerning an inauguration holiday for 
U.S. Government employees and other 
persons, 

The Chicago public schools were not closed 
for Inauguration Day but this significant 
event in our country’s history was com- 
memorated in each of the schools. Televi- 
sion sets were available and students heard 
and saw the events surrounding the inaugu- 
ration of our new President. 

In classwork and through discussions, 
teachers and students were cognizant of the 
significance of this event and we feel this 
was a most helpful educational experience 
for the girls and boys in our schools. 

Thank you for presenting your thinking 
on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN C. WILLIs, 
General Superintendent of Schools. 
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BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Baltimore, Md., February 23, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. PARDRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parpripce: I thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the article published in the 
Washington Evening Star on January 17, 
1961, concerning the proposed holiday for 
Federal employees on Inauguration Day. 
You inquire concerning my attitude toward 
the dismissal of public schools on that day 
to enable children to hear a live telecast of 
the ceremonies and activities occasioned by 
the inauguration of a President. 

I have reviewed the matter with certain 
members of my staff here in Baltimore city 
and it is the general feeling that closing 
schools on that day would do little to increase 
the possibility of pupil observations of live 
telecasts of the inauguration ceremony and 
attendant activities. Even though Baltimore 
city is in close proximity to Washington, D.C., 
it has not been the policy to close the schools 
on Inauguration Day. Units of instruction 
are planned by most of the teachers which 
would permit children to view various as- 
pects of the inauguration ceremony while 
in the classroom and under the guidance of 
their teachers. The educational values and 
the significance of the occasion is height- 
ened, in our opinion, through the skillful 
planning of our teachers in acquainting their 
pupils with the basic democratic values that 
are symbolized in the inauguration of a 
President. 

We agree that the day has a great histor- 
ical significance. We question whether 
making it a holiday for school children 
would heighten their respect for the dignity 
of the occasion. 

Sincerely, 
GeEorGE B. BRAIN, 
Superintendent. 


OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Omaha, Nebr., February 20, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. PARDRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parpripce: Your letter concern- 
ing the possibility of making Inauguration 
Day a legal holiday is an intriguing one. 

It would seem to me, as superintendent of 
schools of some 52,000 young people, that it 
would be folly to give them a legal holiday 
to view the inauguration ceremonies. You 
may not know that we do not dismiss school 
in Nebraska on either Washington’s or Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. We discovered some time 
ago that in order to instill patriotism we can 
do a better job with school in session than 
with youngsters roaming the streets, hot 
rodding it over the landscape, or engaging 
in undirected activities during a holiday. 

Most of the students in the Nebraska area 
who cared to do so viewed the inauguration 
ceremonies during the noon hour. I believe 
that if you conduct an investigation you will 
find that practically all the schools in the 
Nation which had access to television re- 
ceivers probably saw President Kennedy take 
the inaugural oath. 

Frankly, I am opposed to the idea of com- 
pulsory closing of school on Inauguration 
Day. Likewise, I am opposed to the grant- 
ing of a holiday for civil workers in any guise 
whatsoever. I believe you will find that 
most of them had the opportunity, because 
of the nature of the work that they do, to 
observe the inauguration ceremonies last 
month. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry A. BuRKE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Boarp OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Newark, N.J., March 7, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. ParpRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parprince: This is to acknowl- 

edge and thank you for your letter of Feb- 
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ruary 15 and the accompanying reprint from 
the Washington Evening Star. 

I am in general agreement that it is sig- 
nificant and of timely educational value in 
the viewing of the inaugural ceremony of a 
President of the United States and that the 
opportunity should be afforded to pupils to 
benefit therefrom through the medium of 
television. The value of such an educa- 
tional experience applies particularly, I be- 
lieve, to pupils on the junior and senior high 
school levels. 

While the official and widespread excus- 
ing of pupils from classes or school attend- 
ance on such an occasion might very well 
present a variety of problems, nevertheless 
the idea has sufficient merit to warrant its 
being explored and studied thoroughly well 
in advance. 

You may be interested to know that pu- 
pils in the Newark public schools had the 
opportunity to view the recent inaugural 
ceremonies due to the fact that schools were 
closed because of snowstorm conditions. 
However, if schools had been open, many 
if not most of our junior and senior high 
school pupils would have had the opportu- 
nity to watch the ceremonies on television 
due to special assembly and program ar- 
rangements made in advance. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD F.. KENNELLY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Albuquerque, N. Mezx., February 23, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. PARDRIDGE, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parpripce: In general, our schools 
utilize television as a means of participation 
in Inauguration Day activities. I agree that 
this is an important day in our country al- 
though I am not now in a position to say 
that this should necessarily be a school 
holiday. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs R. SPAIN, 
Superintendent. 


Boarp or EDUCATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 20, 1961. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. PARDRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ParpripGe: To achieve the pur- 
poses which seem apparent in your proposal 
to have the school closed on Inauguration 
Day, it seems more effective to me, to have 
the schools in session that day, with special 
attention in school to the importance of the 
day. 

In such a case, attention to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political implications of the 
event would not be left to chance, but be- 
come a part of the teaching and learning 
process. Further, the attention to the event 
which is given by the mass media, particular- 
ly by the very effective medium of television, 
could be capitalized in school by having the 
pupils view the event, actually more advan- 
tageously than they would if they were on 
the scene. 

Mr. Kennedy, in his address that day, ex- 
pressed the idea that one should not be ask- 
ing what his country can do for him, but 
rather, what he can do for his country. I’ve 
always subscribed to that thesis. In line 
with that, I think my country will be better 
off if we spend a day working than if we 
spend it loafing. And that goes for young- 
sters in school, too. 

Finally, I think that our 135,000 youngsters 
absorbed more of substance and understand- 
ing of that Inauguration Day by being in 
school than they would have, had they been 
out of school. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mark C. SCHINNERER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S.118. An act for the relief of Helen Irma 
Imhoof; 

S. 126. An 
Scott III; 

8.138. An 

S.177. An 
levi; 

S. 217. An 
Gellhorn; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; 

§. 292. An act for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Nah); 

S.330. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Kouniakis; 

S.417. An act for the relief of Haruo T. 
Hendricks; 

S.532. An act for the relief of Stanley 
Bulski (Zdzislaw Rekosz) ; 

S. 545. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clifford; 

S.555. An act for the relief of Nicolaos A. 
Papadimitriou; 

S.663. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Rakintozis (also known as Andreas Rakintzis 
or Rakajes) ; 

S. 894. An act for the relief of Captain 
Ernest Mountain; and 

S. 1097. An act for the relief of A. E. Water- 
stradt. 


act for the relief of Edward w. 


act for the relief of Mico Delic; 
act for the relief of Hadji Ben- 


act for the relief of Alessandro 
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TENTATIVE PLAN FOR MEETING 
BETWEEN PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
AND CHAIRMAN KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there have been statements in the news- 
papers and on the radio and television 
to the effect that a meeting may take 
place between President Kennedy and 
Chairman Khrushchev. There have 
been semantic acrobatics as to whether 
this will be a summit meeting. 

I take this occasion to remind Con- 
gress and the country that President 
Kennedy had some very definite and 
precise prescriptions for a summit meet- 
ing, and he placed them before the 
country in one of his debates with for- 
mer Vice President Nixon. 

I believe it is necessary, in view of the 
enormous gravity of a meeting between 
these two heads of state, that the coun- 
try be aware of the position which the 
President has taken before and, as a 
matter of fact, of the position taken by 
the former Vice President of the United 
States. 

In the televised debate on the night 
of October 7, 1960, Vice President 
Nixon was asked by a reporter the fol- 
lowing question: 

Mr. Vice President, according to news dis- 
patches, Soviet Premier Khrushchev said 
today that Prime Minister Macmillan had 
assured him that there would be a summit 
conference next year after the presidential 
elections. Have you given any cause for 
such assurance, and do you consider it de- 
sirable or even possible that there would be 
a summit conference next year if Mr. 
Khrushchev persists in the conditions he has 
laid down? 


Mr. Nixon answered the question, and 
it is necessary to say a word about his 
reply, because Mr. Kennedy then agreed 
with what Mr. Nixon had said and 
added a condition of his own. 
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Mr. Nixon said he would be willing as 
President to meet with Mr. Khrushchev 
if such a meeting would be, first, an aid 
to world peace; second, before such @ 
meeting preparations should be made 
for a conference so as to provide reason- 
able certainty of success; third, there 
should be negotiations at the ambassa- 
dorial level to delineate the issues and 
to prepare the way for negotiations; 
fourth, it would be necessary for Mr. 
Khrushchev to give assurance that he 
really desired to accomplish something 
useful, and not merely to make propa- 
ganda. 

When Mr. Kennedy’s turn came to 
rebut the answer of Mr. Nixon, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said there was “no disagreement.” 
He stated that “his view was the same.”’ 
Then he added something. Mr. Ken- 
nedy said: 

Before we go into the summit, before we 
ever meet again, I think it is important that 
the United States build its strength, build 
its military strength as well as its economic 
strength. If we negotiate from a position 
where the power balance is moving away 
from us, it is extremely difficult to meet a 
situation, to meet a situation on Berlin as 
well as on other things. 


Mr. President, undoubtedly there is no 
position on the face of the earth which 
is more complex, more difficult, and often 
more painful than that of President of 
the United States, especially in these 
perilous times. Certainly I have no de- 
sire to add to that burden. However, as 
a Senator, I believe it is desirable that 
I call the attention of the President to 
something which may possibly have been 
overlooked, something concerning which 
I feel very deeply. That is, before the 
President goes to the summit—and I un- 
derstand a decision has not been finally 
made—he should consider whether these 
specific conditions have been met, par- 
ticularly the last condition; namely, that 
the United States shall have built its 
strength, and the power balance does not 
seem to be moving away from us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the debate be- 
tween Vice President Nixon and Mr. 
Kennedy and the question by Mr. Spivak 
which provoked this section of the de- 
bate be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Vice President, according 
to news dispatches, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev said today that Prime Minister Mac- 
millan had assured him that there would be 
& summit conference next year after the 
presidential elections. Have you given any 
Cause for such assurance and do you con- 
sider it desirable or even possible that there 
would be a summit conference next year if 
Mr. Khrushchev persists in the conditions 
he has laid down? 

Mr. Nrxon. No; of course, I haven’t talked 
to Prime Minister Macmillan. It would not 
be appropriate for me to do so. The Presi- 
dent is still going to be President for the 
next 4 months, and he of course is the only 
one who can commit this country in this 
period. 

As far as the summit conference is con- 
cerned, I want to make my position abso- 
lutely clear. I would be willing as President 
to meet with Mr. Khrushchev or any other 
world leader if it would aid the catse of 
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world peace. I would not be willing to meet 
with him, however, unless there were prep- 
arations for that conference, which would 
give us some reasonable certainty, some rea- 
sonable certainty that you would be going 
to have some success. 


WARNS OF DASHING HOPES 


We must not build up the hopes of the 
world and then dash them, as was the case 
in Paris. There Mr. Khrushchev came to 
that conference determined to break it up. 
He was going to break it up because he knew 
that he wasn’t going to get his way on Ber- 
lin and on the other key matters with which 
he was concerned at the Paris conference. 

Now, if we are going to have another sum- 
mit conference, there must be negotiations 
at the diplomatic level, the Ambassadors, the 
Secretaries of State, and others at that level, 
prior to that time, which will delineate the 
issues and which will prepare the way for the 
heads of state to meet and make some prog- 
ress. 

Otherwise, if we find the heads of state 
meeting and not making progress, we will 
find that the cause of peace will have been 
hurt rather than helped. So under these 
circumstances, I, therefore, strongly urge 
and I will strongly hold, if I have the oppor- 
tunity to urge or to hold, to this position that 
any summit conference would be gone into 
only after the most careful preparation and 
only after Mr. Khrushchev, after his dis- 
graceful conduct at the United Nations, gave 
some assurance that he really wanted to sit 
down and talk and to accomplish something, 
and not just to make propaganda. 

Mr. McGee. Senator Kennedy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have no disagreement with 
the Vice President’s position on that. My 
view is the same as his. Let me say there 
is only one point I would add—that before 
we go into the summit, before we ever meet 
again, I think it is important that the United 
States build its strength, build its military 
strength as well as its economic strength. If 
we negotiate from a position where the 
power balance is moving away from us, it is 
extremely difficult to meet a situation—to 
meet a situation on Berlin, as well as other 
things. 

SEES BERLIN PERIL 


Now, the next President in the first year 
is going to be faced with a very serious situa- 
tion with our defense of Berlin, our commit- 
ment on Berlin; it is going to be a test of our 
nerve and will; it is going to be a test of our 
strength; and because we are going to move 
in 1961 and 1962 partly because we have not 
maintained our strength with sufficient vigor 
in the last years, I believe that before we 
meet that crisis that the next President of 
the United States should send a message to 
Congress asking for revitalization of our mili- 
tary strength, because come spring or late in 
the winter we are going to be face to face 
with the most serious Berlin crisis since 1949 
or 1950. 

On the question of the summit, I agree 
with the position of Mr. Nixon. I will not 
meet Mr. Khrushchev unless there were some 
agreement at the secondary level, Foreign 
Ministers or Ambassadors, that would indi- 
cate that the meeting will have some hope 
of success or useful exchange of ideas. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize 
a program of Federal financial assist- 
ance for education. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
for more than a century the pride of 
America has been its fine system of pub- 
lic school education. It was founded 
on the premise that education is the 
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heart of a democratic society and is the 
birthright of every American citizen. 

Through the years, we Americans 
have willingly supported our public 
schools in the belief that it is in them 
that we develop our most precious nat- 
ural resource, our children. 

Although our system of public educa- 
tion has worked well, I maintain we 
could do better—much better. Indeed, 
it must be the very best if our society 
is to meet the grim challenges of the 
years ahead. As President Kennedy has 
stated, our progress as a nation can be 
no swifter than our progress in educa- 
tion. 

I may add that our progress in edu- 
cation can be no swifter than our will- 
ingness to provide facilities for it. That 
willingness will be tested in our con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1021 to provide 
Federal aid to education. 

Mr. President, the fact is that our 
actions may well determine the future 
course of our public school system. To- 
day, we are confronted with an appall- 
ing shortage of the two basic facilities 
which a good educational system de- 
mands: adequate classroom space and 
sufficient trained teachers. 

These are facts which a Republican 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare admitted were depriving more 
than 10 million American children of a 
first-rate education. His successor in 
the present Democratic administration 
also has stated these crucial shortages 
endanger our entire public school sys- 
tem. Surely we must act now to avert 
a crisis in our schools. 

State and municipal taxes already are 
committed to the hilt. Dropping the 
solution of this massive problem in their 
laps will mean that we are willing to 
sentence our school system permanently 
to the near-starvation diet which now 
stunts its growth and development. 

Mr. President, we owe our children the 
best possible education. The form and 
content of this education, we all agree, 
must remain with educators and local 
and State school boards themselves to 
determine. There is, and will be, no at- 
tempt by the Federal Government to 
interfere with this traditional concept of 
education in our Republic. I flatly re- 
ject the charges of opponents of Fed- 
eral aid that Government assistance will 
bring Government control. 

The Government’s sole _ responsi- 
bility—in the absence of State and local 
ability to meet fully the pressing need— 
is to help to construct adequate class- 
room space and to train and attract 
enough qualified teachers. 

Mr. President, at present more than 37 
million young Americans attend ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. School 
administrators estimate that approxi- 
mately 2 million of these children are 
crowded in excess of normal school ca- 
pacity. This means there are not enough 
classrooms or enough qualified teachers 
to meet the requirements of our school 
population. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimates the classroom shortage to 
exceed 142,000. There is a classroom 
shortage of nearly 4,000 in Ohio. 

Unless classroom construction is 
drastically stepped up, the situation will 
become worse. An average annual net 
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gain of 1 million elementary and second- 
ary school students is expected during 
the next 10 years. ‘This will place a fur- 
ther strain on our already overcrowded, 
understaffed schools. 

Mr. President, the figure of 2 million 
is deceptively small. Because of this 
seriously overcrowded condition, not only 
so-called excess students are affected, 
but all students are affected. Educators 
generally agree that the effectiveness of 
classroom instruction is seriously re- 
duced under such conditions. 

It is not only the serious shortage of 
classroom space that threatens the 
growth and improvement of American 
education. Equally serious is the drastic 
lack of qualified teachers. 

This year, 94,000 unqualified classroom 
teachers—nearly 7 percent of the total 
throughout our public education sys- 
tem—are instructing American school- 
children. These are teachers with sub- 
standard training, who have been issued 
temporary, or emergency, credentials. 
There are 5,600 of them in Ohio. 

The 94,000 figure, Mr. President, is 
only part of the picture. The real 
teacher shortage is far greater than that. 
There are thousands of unfilled positions 
throughout the Nation. Still more 
teachers are needed in order to reduce 
the unwieldy size of classes and to elimi- 
nate the need for half-day sessions which 
rob schoolchildren of an adequate edu- 
cation. 

Mr. President, the truth is that there 
will always be a teacher shortage until 
such time as the teaching profession is 
made more financially attractive to more 
people. 

In fact, Mr. President, the average 
salary of elementary and secondary 
school teachers last year was under 
$5,100. Persons starting out in this pro- 
fession are paid much less than that. 
Of 18 major professions, teaching— 
which certainly is one of the most im- 
portant—ranks 14th in average income. 
In fact, the estimated average income 
in the other professions is 63 percent 
higher than that for teachers. 

In the face of these facts, it is little 
wonder that the demand for new teach- 
ers always exceeds the supply. Accord- 
ing to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 227,000 new teachers were needed 
in the fall of 1959. The potential teach- 
ers who were graduated the previous 
June numbered 125,000, little more than 
half the need. Of these, only 92,000 en- 
tered the teaching profession. 

There can be no doubting the reason 
for the serious shortage of teachers. It 
is money—or, rather, the lack of ade- 
quate salaries. Industry and Govern- 
ment pay far better salaries and attract 
thousands who otherwise would devote 
their lives to teaching our youth, Of 
course, Mr. President, the future of our 
country is dependent upon our youth. 

A third deeply serious problem has 
developed in our public education sys- 
tem. The quality of education a child 
receives can often be measured in terms 
of the dollars and cents devoted to his 
schooling. I am startled by the dispar- 
ity between the expenditures per pupil 
by the States. 
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For example, in New York State the 
total per pupil is $726 annually. In Ohio, 
the total is $437. The national average 
is $390 a year. In Alabama, where the 
per capita income is low, only $217 is 
spent annually on each schoolchild; in 
South Carolina, only $223; in Mississippi, 
only $225. 

That means that fine young scholars 
in States such as Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi—to mention 
only three—are discriminated against, 
through no fault of their own. 

A student who possibly could become 
a great nuclear physicist who would 
serve our Nation magnificently may 
thereby be deprived of that opportunity, 
due to inadequate training. 

Mr. President, I assert that those who 
mournfully predict that Federal aid 
means Federal control are completely 
wrong. The evidence is against them. 
Federal assistance programs, from the 
land-grant colleges to the GI bill of 
education, have brought no hint or sug- 
gestion of Government domination of 
schools. 

Furthermore, Senate bill 1021 specifi- 
cally reserves to States and municipali- 
ties their full authority to hire teachers 
and to determine the subjects taught. 
It leaves the States completely free to 
determine whether to use Federal aid for 
classroom construction or for teachers’ 
salaries. 

No charge of interference by the Fed- 
eral Government with complete State 
and local control of education can legiti- 
mately be made. 

Mr. President, one need not be a stat- 
istician to be able to recognize the urgent 
need for a Federal-aid-to-education pro- 
gram. 

We only have to use our eyes. A visit 
to the school buildings of almost any 
city will reveal the crowded conditions 
under which millions of children receive 
their basic education. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in other communities through- 
out the Nation those in charge of the 
schools have to resort to the use of half- 
day sessions, instead of permitting the 
pupils to attend the full-day sessions 
they need for an adequate education. 

One does not have to be a building in- 
spector in order to note that millions of 
children are daily attending classes in 
dilapidated, dangerous firetraps. 

Mr. President, we, as Senators, repre- 
sent the people of our respective States. 
We truly represent the people of the 
United States. The welfare of the peo- 
ple throughout the Nation must be our 
first concern; and I am sure it is. 

The people of the United States have 
consistently indicated their support for 
@ program of Federal aid to education. 

In a 1957 Gallup poll, this question was 
asked: “Do you favor or oppose Federal 
aid to help build new public schools?” 
Seventy-six percent of those questioned 
answered in the affirmative. Only 19 
percent were opposed. 

Mr. President, I am aware that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s school program would 
cost Ohioans slightly more than the 
amount which would be returned to Ohio 
in the form of aid to education. Yet, I 
am confident Ohioans recognize the 
pressing need for this legislation and 
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agree that education is a matter of na- 
tional concern and not just a local prob- 
lem. 

We have an obligation to provide the 
finest possible education for all the 
schoolchildren of this country. They 
cannot be given the finest possible edu- 
cation in antiquated, overcrowded school 
buildings, with classes conducted by 
teachers who have received inadequate 
training, and who are there on an emer- 
gency or temporary basis. 

We must begin now to correct the 
sorry deficiencies in our public school 
system. These problems will not dis- 
appear if we ignore them. They will 
only grow more acute. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
act favorably on this aid-to-education 
bill, so that we may better fulfill the 
basic right of every American child to 
the best education an affluent nation can 
provide. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes; I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to take a mo- 
ment, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Education, and as the one who has 
the task of seeking to carry this bill 
through the Senate, to express, from the 
very bottom of my heart, my very deep 
appreciation to the Serator from Ohio 
for the very able speech which he has 
just delivered. I feel it could have been 
the so-called keynote speech in this de- 
bate. I would have been proud to make 
the speech the Senator from Ohio has 
just made. 

It was necessary for me in my posi- 
tion to make a speech earlier this after- 
noon explaining and describing the bill, 
rather than going into the substantive 
matters which the Senator from Ohio 
has so ably gone into. However, I wish 
to say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction—and the debate in the next 
few days will prove how right I am— 
that the speech of the Senator from Ohio 
cannot be successfully rebutted. I will 
tell the Senate why it cannot be suc- 
cessfully rebutted. There is no debater 
in the Senate who can succeed in de- 
bating against the interests of the little 
boys and girls of America. ‘That is what 
the Senator from Ohio is talking about. 
I do not care what forensic legerdemain 
is dredged up on the floor of the Senate 
in opposition to the bill—there is no 
Senator, in my judgment, who can deny, 
on any logical ground, to the little boys 
and girls of America what they are 
clearly entitled to from a moral and eco- 
nomic standpoint, and that is an equal 
break in educational opportunity in the 
United States. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
boys and girls who are being denied that 
equal break, as I pointed out this after- 
noon. I wish to thank the Senator from 
Ohio for making that point in his speech 
very clear. 

May I say for the Recorp, and for the 
benefit of other Senators, that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, coming from one of the 
so-called richer States, evaluated on the 
basis of Federal income payments, recog- 
nizes the people of his State will have 
to pay somewhat more—not a great deal 
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more—than theoretically they are going 
to get returned to Ohio by way of Fed- 
eral aid to education in Ohio. By do- 
ing that, however, they are not in any 
way cheating Ohio; they are enriching 
Ohio, because, as we build up the mini- 
mum standards of education for all the 
boys and girls of this country, under the 
equalization formula of S. 1021, we bene- 
fit every person everywhere in America. 
On this point we are dealing with a 
national need, as the Senator from Ohio 
recognizes, and as I hope every other 
Senator will recognize. With the mo- 
bility of our population, we would per- 
form a disservice to the people of Ohio, 
to the people of my State, and to the 
people of any other State, if we per- 
mitted areas of submarginal educational 
standards to continue to exist, because 
it would strike a serious blow, not only 
at the culture and economy of America, 
but the security of America. 

I close my commendation of the Sen- 
ator’s speech by saying that, in urging 
the adovtion of S. 1021, we are urging 
the strengthening of the greatest defense 
weapon America has. We are urging the 
strengthening of the greatest security 
protection America has. And what is 
it? The education of the people of this 
country, starting at the age of 5, on 
through the elementary and secondary 
schools, to the colleges of America. 

Let me stress again, and I will be 
heard to say it over and over again in 
the next few days, because, in my judg- 
ment, it is an unanswerable argument, 
we cannot justify a continuation of the 
wasting of the mental resources of 
America. We are wasting them. Let me 
also point out to the American people 
that Russia is not making that mistake. 
Russia and the Communist world recog- 
nize the importance of developing the 
intellectual potential of their country. 

We are not going to get ahead of Rus- 
sia in manpower, as I have said before, 
but we must in brainpower. 

When I make this plea for establishing 
in our law for the first time the prin- 
cipal of Federal aid to education, I am 
offering the Congress the opportunity to 
strengthen the greatest defense weapon 
we have; namely, the intellectual po- 
tential of the boys and girls of America. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
what I consider to be not only a wonder- 
ful speech, but an unanswerable contri- 
bution to this debate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I express my sincere gratitude to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] who is a great 
leader in this body. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and 
at the conclusion of any other business 
I shall move for an adjournment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
some questions, because I think it will 
be extremely important to our colleagues 
who will have to vote on the issue to 
understand clearly the rationale of this 
bill in terms of allocation. I know the 
Senator from Oregon will answer the 
question in his customary candor, in a 
desire to bring enlightenment to those 
who will have to consider the matter. 

In view of the fact that we have lib- 
eralized in the bill the uses to which the 


funds can be put, making them appli- 
cable to both construction and teachers’ 
salaries. This places a greater premium 
than heretofore on the question of allo- 
cation. In other words, the impact of 
this bill will really be based, to a material 
extent, upon what every State gets out 
of it in actual money because of its flexi- 
bility in use. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree to that state- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it would be use- 
ful if we started with S. 1021, which 
was the fundamental bill which was be- 
fore the committee, in order to see just 
how it proposed to allocate these funds, 
and to ask the Senator the following 
question. Under S. 1021, was it not our 
purpose to allocate a given sum which 
was authorized for appropriation by fix- 
ing a base amount which every State 
was to have per pupil of public school 
age, and then have an allocation formula 
based upon need? Was it not built upon 
those two foundations? 

Mr. MORSE. The first plan, as the 
Senator from New York knows, as a 
very able and helpful member of the 
subcommittee, was to fix the figure at 
$15 per child, and then based on average 
daily attendance, as the fixed amount 
that each State would receive for each 
child. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. ‘Then the changes that 
were made in that formula by the full 
committee, after the subcommittee 
brought it to the full committee, were 
to increase the amount by having a set 
figure, which for the 3 years is set at 
$850 million, and to drop out the $15 
which was the base figure, but, never- 
theless, to continue the application of 
the same allocation formula to a larger 
amount that we dropped out of the base 
figure. Is that a fair characterization 
of what we did? 

Mr. MORSE. That is a fair char- 
acterization. 

Mr. JAVITS. Also, we changed the 
formula by including all children of 
school age, whether or not they were 
attending public school. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is why we arrived 
at the higher figure, with different ratios 
for the schools. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The allotment ratio, as 
it is called in the bill, interests me 
greatly, and I think it will interest our 
colleagues. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question on that point. 

Is there any rationale whatever for 
utilizing an approach which provides 
that only one-half the amount which is 
allocated to the States, rather than the 
total allocation, is based upon the rela- 
tionship of the income per child per 
State to the national income per child 
for the Nation as a whole? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be frank and 
honest with the Senator on that ques- 
tion. After we looked at all the alterna- 
tives, as I said earlier this afternoon, 
the final formula involved the exercise 
of what we thought was an act of judg- 
ment to give us the fairest result. We 
looked at all the alternatives, and the 
majority of us decided that would give 
us the formula which we thought would 


be of fair and equitable assistance to 
each State and would at the same time 
give us a Maximum amount of equaliza- 
tion within the framework of the total 
money we would have available for au- 
thorization and, we hoped, for appro- 
priation. 

As the Senator knows, he and I com- 
pletely agree there ought to be Federal 
aid to education, We vary in regard 
to the formula which ought to be adopted 
for administering the funds. All I can 
say is that we adopted the division of 
funds arrived at, as the Senator out- 
lined, because we thought that, looking 
at the picture as a whole, it would give 
us the fairest distribution of the funds, 
all States considered. 

Mr. JAVITS. In view of the fact that 
the so-called Cooper-Javits formula, 
which I have already had printed as 
an amendment, is premised upon the 
concept of a minimum foundation edu- 
cation in each State and conditions the 
allocations upon that basis, will the 
Senator tell us how he calculates the 
formula used by the committee, which 
is before the Senate in the pending bill, 
will in any way contribute toward a 
minimum educational floor in terms of 
the education of the individual student 
in the individual State? In other words, 
what in the Senator’s plan—and I use 
that term only illustratively and not 
advisedly—is a substitute for what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and I have tried to do in our foundation 
plan, by setting a minimum objective 
toward which the Federal Government 
would contribute? 

Mr. MORSE. We do not think that in 
order to provide a fair distribution of 
the funds, so as to guarantee what we 
think is the maximum amount of equali- 
zation among the several States, there is 
any particular virtue in providing a 
fixed-sum amount, such as $15 per stu- 
dent. We dc not think there is anything 
about that particvlar principle which 
would cause us to advocate the Senator’s 
formula over our formula. We are satis- 
fied that the formula we have proposed, 
which is the formula the Senate adopted 
last year, would assure, in the applica- 
tion of the formula to each State, what 
would amount to a guarantee of a fixed 
total sum and, in addition, would make 
it possible for us to equalize a little more 
equitably than would be the case if we 
followed the formula of the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

When the formula is applied, in effect, 
New York will get a rather definite fixed 
sum of money, as will Oregon and every 
other State, but that does not mean we 
can sit down with a lead pencil and say, 
“We are going to multiply the number 
of students by $15 per student, and we 
have assurance that that will be the 
amount of money we will get.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think that was 
quite the thrust of my question, but per- 
haps I did not explain it properly. I was 
really thinking about the foundation idea 
contained in our formula, toward which 
the Federal Government is contributing; 
the idea of a minimum education per 
child as defined by an optimum sum of 
money, which is $400 per pupil per year, 
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which happens to be the national aver- 
age expenditure. 

Is there something in the Senator’s 
formula—and again I use the word il- 
lustratively—which is a substitute for 
this idea of setting an objective which 
the Federal Government is to ask States, 
as well as itself, to realize as an 
aspiration? 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s question. I should like to have the 
Recorp show that we do not accept the 
concept of the Cooper-Javits formula of 
a fixed-sum guarantee to each State 
based upon a fixed amount of $15 per 
student. 

I shall be very frank with the Senator. 
That is out, so far as the formula in the 
bill is concerned, and we think that fact 
strengthens the bill. We think it is more 
fair to have it out, because we think we 
are able to equalize a little better and 
thus to guarantee to a greater extent 
the minimum standard of education, for 
which the Senator argues, under our 
formula than would be true under his 
formula. 

Mr. JAVITS. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the $15 really is not related to 
that part of our formula which sets a 
minimum foundation basis for the edu- 
cation of the individual child. 

I do not wish to put words in the Sen- 
ator’s mouth. We are both too good 
lawyers for that. 

I understand the Senator to be ex- 
pressing the view that there is nothing 
in the formula of the bill which seeks 
to meet that foundation concept. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Because the majority 
simply does not feel that concept is 
either desirable or necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. We say it is not neces- 
sary. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is a fair 
statement. I wanted to have that state- 
ment for the information of Senators, so 
that we may understand our differences. 

Mr. MORSE. We do not think it is 
necessary. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly believe 
that we need a Federal-aid-to-education 
bill. Our disagreement in this regard is 
only upon the method of making it the 
best possible bill and, at the same time, 
being the most hardheaded about money. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and I are concerned about the 
fact that we believe the same objectives 
could be served and that the monetary 
amount expended could be reduced by 
$250 million, which is certainly nothing 
to be lightly laid aside, if the formula 
were more like our own instead of what 
is in the bill. We have the feeling that 
the committee, in the desire to proceed 
as it did and to be of somewhat more 
help to the so-called middle States— 
that is, those between the highest income 
and the lowest income—strained itself 
more than the purposes of the bill re- 
quired. I think this is a fair statement 
of our point of view, and it is in no way 
a reflection upon the committee. This 
difference merely represents a disagree- 
ment between us. 
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Mr. MORSE. I think that is a fair 
statement of our difference in point of 
view. 

In the same spirit, I reply to the Sen- 
ator by saying that I draw no invidious 
comparison when I present the point of 
view of the majority briefly. We think 
that when we are dealing with a differ- 
ence of $250 million, in round numbers, 
we are dealing with a proposed expendi- 
ture which could not possibly involve the 
waste of a single cent. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill 
which provided for $916 million. We are 
offering a bill this year to provide for 
$850 million. The amount for which the 
Senator so ably argued in the committee, 
and again today, is $666 million. 

In my judgment, $850 million is still 
avery modest sum. WhenI think of the 
need of the schools of this country, I 
do not think there ought to be very much 
disagreement among those of us who are 
supporting the principle of Federal aid 
to education by reason of too strenuous 
a difference over a formula merely be- 
cause one formula would provide $250 
million more of expenditures than the 
other formula. 

I consider the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] on our team. Our 
only difference is over the distribution 
of available funds, which would involve 
a formula, and therefore would involve 
the total amount of funds. I do not 
wish to see us get into such a position 
that our opponents would be successful 
through the use of the divide-and-rule 
technique. 

I respect the Senator’s difference with 
me on this question. I do not prefer 
his formula. I believe ours is the better 
formula. But he feels just as sincerely 
the other way. 

On behalf of my committee I wish to 
say a word about our point of view with 
regard to the group of States in the 
middle to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. ‘There is a group of States in 
the middle. I do not believe they are 
treated under the Cooper-Javits formula 
as equitably as they would be under the 
formula which the majority of the com- 
mittee has approved. I believe that the 
so-called poorer States and the richer 
States would be given treatment to the 
disadvantage of the so-called middle 
group of States. 

Furthermore, as I said in committee— 
and I know the Senator did not share 
my point of view—10 of the 20 poor 
States are not making an effort in com- 
parison with their ability to pay that 
the block of States in the middle are 
making. The Senator from New York 
reversed that argument on me in com- 
mittee by saying he thought it was pretty 
good that 10 were making the effort. 

That result is not good enough for 
me. I think before we “discriminate”— 
and I use the term advisedly—against 
the interests of the middle group of 
States, the entire group of 20 States in 
the lower bracket ought at least to make 
the same effort in accordance with their 
ability to pay as do the middle States. 
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The Senator from New York knows my 
argument on my last point. He does not 
agree with it. He answered it in com- 
mittee from his standpoint. But I stil] 
hold to my point of view. I think from 
the standpoint of the problem of getting 
legislation passed in the Senate, our 
formula is preferable for the reason that 
if the Cooper-Javits formula were se- 
lected, we would have to draw a line 
somewhere. That line would be between 
the 15th and 16th States, between the 
14th and 15th States, between the 16th 
and 17th States, depending upon where 
the line is drawn. But the line must be 
drawn, and it would be an arbitrary line. 
The moment such a line were drawn, 
both Senators and Representatives in 
those States would say, “Why did you 
draw the line at that point? Why did 
you not draw it between the 18th and 
19th States or the 19th and 20th States?” 

So when all is said and done, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
had also reached the problem that the 
majority of us had also reached, of ex- 
ercising a judgment. 

Subjective factors enter into judg- 
ments such as those. I know, and am 
perfectly willing to admit, that we must 
exercise judgment as to where the line 
is to be drawn in order to get what we 
feel is a fair result. But a line must be 
drawn. We do not think the result is 
particularly unfair. That is our honest 
difference. While the formula is re- 
ferred to as my formula, it is not mine 
except in the sense that it bears my name 
since I am the author of the bill. But 
I think that we have offered a bill that is 
less arbitrary and would have fewer arbi- 
trary results than the formula presented 
by the Senators from New York and 
Kentucky. 

Mr. JAVITS. In reply to that argu- 
ment, I say that as we examine the rec- 
ord of the middle income States, we ob- 
serve that they have far less need and 
they certainly do not on the whole, con- 
sidering them on the average, do any 
more to their educational system than do 
the lowest income States. The formula 
chosen by the committee constricts both 
the top and bottom for the benefit of 
people in the middle income States, who 
really do not need it. So we would not 
be serving the objective we seek to serve, 
and we would be penalizing to some ex- 
tent States which need the help most 
urgently, and also States which pay the 
most, as these comparisons show. The 
figures for my own State and other in- 
dustrial States are reduced even over and 
above what the original committee bill 
(S. 1021) proposed for them. 

I tried to develop in this colloquy with 
the Senator from Oregon what might be 
helpful, because Senators will read the 
ReEcorD, and sometimes the written word 
is a little more understandable than is 
the spoken word. 

Mr. MORSE. May I add at that 
point—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I was about to ask to 
have printed in the Recorp some charts. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator go ahead. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I will yield at this 
point. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that we have 
explained with complete clarity the dif- 
ference between the two formulas so far 
as the principles are concerned. Our 
formula provides, in contrast with the 
Cooper-Javits formula, that the differ- 
ence in financial amounts will be dis- 
tributed among a certain group of States. 
It would take away from the richer 
States and the poorer States. But our 
answer to that argument is that we be- 
lieve it would be fair in order to give an 
overall balanced program for 50 States. 
We think, most respectfully, that the 
Cooper-Javits formula would result in 
too much for both the richer States and 
the poorer States. We feel that there 
must be a challenge to the poorer States 
to increase their effort a bit, so that 
they would spend a larger percentage of 
their income based upon their ability to 
pay for educational purposes. We be- 
lieve the richer States would not in any 
way be injured or harmed by being asked 
to make the contribution which we re- 
quest under our formula. 

But I want the Recorp to show that we 
would not penalize the richer States ex- 
cept in terms of comparison with the 
Cooper-Javits formula. 

The question is whether or not the 
committee formula—and I prefer that 
name for it—is fair to the richer States. 

I see the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLarK] on his feet. I believe it 
would be agreed that he comes from one 
of the richer States. I think he will say 
that he believes at least a majority of 
the committee has made a case in equity 
for the formula, and that it is not unfair 
to the richer States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield in a minute. 
Since the Senator from Oregon has made 
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a comment on the State o* Pennsylvania, 
I point out that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania would receive more money under 
the committee formula than it would 
either under the administration bill or 
ourformula. SoIdonot think that case 
is particularly illustrative. 

I hope that Senators from the so- 
called large taxpaying States will vote 
for a Federal-aid-to-education bill. I 
think on the whole most of us are com- 
mitted to the principle of bringing up the 
level of education in this country by Fed- 
eral aid. We are not committed, how- 
ever, to the principle of making a con- 
tribution to States that do not need it. I 
think this is one of the real arguable 
points with respect to the formula. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought the Senator 
from Oregon had the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I think I will wait until 
I can obtain the floor in my own right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in proper juxtaposition—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Linked with what the 
Senator from New York said about the 
State of Pennsylvania, I should like to 
say that although my State does not suf- 
fer a great deal, I want the Recorp to 
show that the State of Oregon would re- 
ceive less per child under the committee 
formula than it would under the Cooper- 
Javits formula. But I think the com- 
mittee bill would be fair to the State of 
Oregon. When the Senator finishes I 
would like to ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a table showing what the dis- 
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istribution of the funds under the so- 
called Morse formula would be. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senators 
very well, and I am not in the remotest 
way indicating that their judgment was 
influenced on this account. I am con- 
fident that they did their utmost to ar- 
rive at a formula in the best way they 
thought would get the bill passed, and 
would accomplish the job that they felt 
needed to be done. We felt the same 
way. 

I was referring to that point only be- 
cause the Senator was giving the example 
of the State of Pennsylvania as a State 
in that category, which it is not, by virtue 
of the way the figures fell, with no impli- 
cation whatever of that kind. I would 
be the first to renounce any such impli- 
cation. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not mean to imply 
it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have made a part 
of my remarks at this point in the Rec- 
orD a chart which shows the distribution 
by States in the 3 years of its effective- 
ness of the application of the formula 
which is contained in the Cooper-Javits 
amendments. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point a chart 
showing the origina] allocation of the 
bill, S. 1021, as it came from the sub- 
committee to the full committee. 

I suggest that Members of the Senate 
read the charts to make their compari- 
sons with the chart contained at page 4 
of the committee report, which repre- 
sents an estimate of the allocation under 
the pending bill by way of the implemen- 
tation of the arguments which have been 
made by the Senator from Oregon and 
myself. 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Javits’ revision of Cooper formula moved in subcommit'ee—Estimated State allotments 


8 years; $20 per child guaranteed every State; equalization up to about 2:1 (1st year) and 3:1 (4th year) in neediest States (reaching 15 States below 75 percent of national 


average income in 3d year) 
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721,140 721,140 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 
34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 5, 171, 740 5, 171, 740 5, 171, 740 
13, 614, 620 13, 614, 620 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 
10, 598, 740 10, 598, 740 6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 
2, 656, 000 2, 656, 000 1, 295, 220 1, 295, 220 1, 295, 220 
17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 4, 041, 580 4, 659, 874 6, 343, 866 
4, 584, 880 4, 584, 880 8, 328, 400 11, 625, 834 15, 096, 000 
8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 15, 786, 060 22, 289, 542 28, 867, 066 
36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 4, 533, 984 6, 318, 792 8, 103, 600 
3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 16, 126, 150 22, 120, 874 28, 115, 600 
14, 945, 960 14, 945, 960 21, 733, 450 27, 473, 458 33, 213, 466 
2, 646, 880 2, 646, 886 31, 696, 266 40, 012, 666 48, 329, 066 
9, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 13, 272, 366 16, 309, 916 19, 347, 466 
2, 421, 860 2, 932, 400 22, 629, 300 27, 067, 584 31, 505, 866 
12, 618, 160 17, 521, 066 ME TELU A id... ce wasiiced 22, 177, 734 25, 965, 666 29, 753, 600 
2, 731, 940 3, 799, 600 - 
11, 141, 750 15, 761, 866 $20 per child, United States _-_--...- 640, 354, 520 | 640, 354, 520 640, 354, 520 
3, 345, 416 4, 572,000 1} Equalization. ..................5.-......- 52, 729, 930 803, 153, 863, 152 
10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 
33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 TOE. cnneucaqeceessalwdiagaaataal 603,084,450 | 737, 158, 452 794, 217, 672 
1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 





States ranked by income per publie school child, States below the line receive 
District of Columbia included in 


equalization ts (more than $20 upil). 
totals, at $2,034,220 eon year. ew 


Allotments computed as % the amount by which minimum foundation exceeds 


school year. 
rollment not projected. 


4 percent of State income, or $20 per public school child, whichever is larger. Mini- 


mum foundation is product of number of pupils in ADA in publie elemen an 
secondary schools times $350 Ist year, $375 2d year, $400 3d year. 
State personal income, 3-year average 1957-59. Increase in schoo! 


= 


Pupils for 1 
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fom iscal year 1962 Fiscal year 1963 Fiscal year 1964 Fiscal year 1962 Fiscal year 1963 Fiscal year 1964 
| Amount Amount Amount Amount 
| per pupil per pupil per pupil per pupil per pupil 
States in aver- in aver- in aver- States in aver- in aver- 
| Amount jage daily; Amount |age daily; Amount [age daily Amount |jage daily}; Amount Amount |age daily 
| per State | attend- | per State | attend- | per State | attend- per State | attend- | per State per State | attend- 
ance in ance in ance in ance in ance in 
public public public public public 
schools | schools | schools schools schools schools 
| 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Total '__ ..1$666,000,000 | $19.75 |$766,000,000 | $22.04 |$866,000,000 $24.22 || Nevada.........-- $952, 274 $15.87 | $1,174,979 | $18.08 | $1, 411,359 $20. 16 
|— |---| a - New Hampshire..} 1, 734, 218 17.70 | 2,035, 683 20.15 | 2,337, 963 22. 48 
Alabama__..._....| 19, 691, 692 27. 27 | 22, 583, 245 31.06 | 25, 327, 454 34.65 || New Jersey_--.---- 14, 400, 000 15.00 | 14, 985, 000 15. 00 | 15, 555, 000 15.00 
A I 555, 000 15. 00 645, 000 15.00 750, 000 15. 00 New Mexico- 5, 275, 194 24. 88 6, 263, 277 28. 34 7, 302, 037 31, 61 
Arizona........-.- 6, 260, 276 22. 60 7, 619, 234 25. 74 9, 043, 884 28. 71 37, 650, 000 15.00 | 38, 715, 000 15.00 | 39, 735, 000 15.00 
Arkansas__.......| 10, 538, 844 28.18 | 11, 874, 871 32.09 | 13,101, 790 35. 80 27, 905, 485 27.25 | 32,093, 440 31.04 | 36,142, 562 34. 62 
California -| 52, 733, 321 16. 82 64, 313, 909 19.16 | 76, 414, 133 21. 37 , 100, 067 24. 60 3, 558, 869 28. 02 3, 969, 490 31. 26 
Colorado__-_.----- 7, 157, 176 19. 83 8, 630, 311 22. 58 10, 074, 516 25.19 28, 735, 988 16. 30 | 33, 879, 936 18. 56 | 39,031, 368 20.71 
Connecticut _ __--- 6, 600, 000 15. 00 6, 960, 000 15. 00 7, 305, 000 15. 00 11, 951, 838 24.39 | 13, 723, 715 27.78 | 15,400,110 30. 99 
Delaware. ......-- 1, 155, 000 15. 00 1, 215, 000 15. 00 1 290, 000 15. 00 7, 095, 843 20.10 8, 356, 592 22.89 | 9, 601, 681 25. 54 
PUNO ssi sdk ce 19, 120, 968 20.65 | 23, 494, 752 23. 52 | 28, 120, 464 26. 23 || Pennsy lvania pated 26, 880, 000 15.00 | 30, 986, 280 17.06 | 34, 942, 007 19.03 
Georgia. ........-- 22, 014, 247 26.05 | 25, 488, 608 29. 67 | 28, 859, 731 33.10 || Rhode Island__-.--- 1, 800, 000 15. 00 1, 845, 000 15. 00 1, 974, 787 15. 67 
Hawaii. _...... 3, 121, 256 22. 95 3, 711, 812 26. 14 4, 285, 832 29.16 || South Carolina ___| 15, 228° 456 28.25 | 17, 537, 616 32.18 | 19, 776, 441 35. 89 
ee ee 3, 760, 723 24. 91 4, 339, 997 28. 37 4, 872, 393 31. 64 || South Dakota__._. 3, 262, 057 23. 81 3, 796, 681 27.12 4, 295, 246 30. 25 
ESE aE 23, 310, 000 15. 00 | 24, 060, 000 15.00 | 24, 780, 000 15.00 || Tennessee_........} 19, 542, 885 26.13 | 22, 526, 242 29.76 | 25, 390, 845 33.19 
Indiana... ._..-..- 16, 956, 529 18. 51 | 19, 671, 096 21.08 | 22,317,020 Oe i Fexes:.2 25.2 < 40, 262, 707 21.40 | 47, 368, 850 24. 38 | 54, 438, 623 27.19 
a Ren enn 11, 280, 457 21. 20 | 13, 016, 980 24.15 | 14, 680, 475 26. 94 Utebiincit-cccut 8, 7 25. 34 6 725, 922 28. 87 7, 662, 943 32. 20 
eee 9, 445, 918 21.97 | 11, 033, 685 25. 02 | 12, 613, 723 27.91 |} Vermont._....._.. 1, 459, 990 21.16 1, 638, 770 24.10 1, 827, 851 26. 88 
Kentucky...._---- 14, 583, 887 24.97 | 16, 638, 833 28. 44 | 18, 558, 615 31. 72 || Virginia. ___.....- 17, 846, 093 22.88 | 20, 821,009 26.06 | 23, 746, 498 29.07 
Louisiana_._..._...| 15, 034, 329 23. 56 | 17, 525, 995 26. 84 | 19,997, 176 29. 94 Washington. _____| 11, 408, 373 19. 67 | 13, 486, 454 22.40 | 15, 567, 293 24,99 
_ ae 4, 125, 926 22. 30 4, 750, 050 25. 40 5, 326, 446 28. 33 West Virginia 10, 658, 865 25. 56 | 12, 110, 817 29.11 | 13, 443, 253 32, 47 
Maryland___.__..| 8,976,670 16.09 | 10, 773, 691 18. 32 | 12, 629, 855 20. 44 Wisconsin -_..._..} 11, 615, 012 17. 63 | 13, 630, 443 20.07 | 15, 650, 932 22. 39 
Massachusetts __ 11, 790, 000 15.00 | 12,090, 000 15.00 | 13, 273, 515 16.09 |} Wyoming__....__.| 1, 541, 357 21.11 1, 803, 631 24.05 | 2,065, 380 26, 82 
Michigan. -_.._.... 27, 070, 253 17. 67 | 32,079, 528 20.13 | 37, 150, 155 22.45 || District of Co- 
Minnesota... ..~- 13, 062, 937 20. 28 | 15, 270, 830 23.10 | 17, 445, 053 25. 77 lumbia__........| 1, 620,000 15. 00 1, 620, 000 15.00 1, 635, 000 15. 00 
Mississippi ..--| 14, 687, 654 29.67 | 16, 255, 415 33. 80 | 17, 565, 544 37.69 |} Guam.__......-_- 363, 080 27.93 445, 341 31.81 567, 685 35, 48 
NOUNS aes 12, 246, 808 17.03 | 14,064, 931 19.40 | 15, 795, 929 21.64 || Puerto Rico. ____.| 14, 243, 895 27.93 | 17,050, 201 31.81 | 19,904, 454 35, 48 
Montana... -._-..... 2, 919, 012 20. 85 3, 419, 626 23. 75 3, 920, 101 26.49 || Virgin Islands. 167, 575 27.93 190,860 | 31.81 212, 882 35, 48 
Nebraska....._... 5, 321, 259 20. 00 6, 129, 038 22. 78 6, 912, 416 25. 41 
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In the first place, I believe we must 
handle the distribution of the funds, in 
the last analysis, on an empirical basis. 
There is no “‘pat” formula which meets 


| l { . all cases and all equities. In the end we 
p ee | Aner’ must attempt to deal as justly as we can 
tae Seciaas “TMS eiie, | gmoume | qichggk, with the needs of all of the 50 States. 
17 in- ie ait) Leiner We found, when we went from the 
| clasive) | clusive) subcommittee to the full committee, that 
Siar | on the formula which we had adopted ap- 
(i (2) |} 3) (1) (2) Poa peared grossly unfair to the States of 
cere prtergencenss —-- — —|— —|—-_———- Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massachu- 
60 States, District eae on. eae $39,517, 893 $16.16 ae ct a, At least so it 
r ‘ ilies 0. LS kd 12, 602, . seem a majority of us on the Demo- 
A » » § 
Guam,” Puerto | Oreo nn 44,026, 417 i666 cratic side of the full committee. We, 
ico, an /irgin Rhode Island____.._..---- 3, 433, 585 7. 08 
aan! te $850, 000, 000 $18.54 South Carolina......... 20, 398, 967 27.79 benges —e oe ae - — 
parma South Dakota.......-.-- 4, 459, 796 23. 60 Pp © what some Of us felt was & 
Alsheme endhoaaiere sine m4, O06, 158 8 » Tennessee eee ee 23, 526, 845 25.30 fair distribution to those States. 
Ateones w]e 2.84 Utah] ears 33.67 _ We found also that we had to make 
Arkansas........-.--.----- 12, 867, 468 27.79 Vermont.................. 2) 083, 288 22.16 special provision for Alaska, because no 
Colorado. 2] “Soe 388 500 ee naan nin]! STS 22.0% formula would fairly fit that State. I 
Desnentiont.... S31, 500 s3 West Virginia 12, 913, 002 24. 60 am of the view that we did an injustice 
Abe nance 995,016] 19.90 Wyoming -------------|‘“17onees| —tn.gs gO S® District of Columbia, By a Moor 
eae | ER) A Diane akeni | hams] | ak Bebendment later this week 1 shall 64 
nn 4, 408, 622 rere ay 500, 247 =e! Cee eee 
Bilineta.........------------ $1, £36, 967 13.11 Puerto Rico- “} 21, 093, 754 27. 79 yu ° 
nes a, see ais = jy. Virgin Islands___.__-_.---. | 277, 915 27.79 : hota in ee we arrived at = 
Kansas 2s] |, 415 | 20.9 -——________________________ fairest formula that men of good will, 
ouisiana.-.------------| 320001 3035 | Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have earnestly seeking to arrive at a just solu- 
Maine 92-0 o 18.178, 297 ai. listened with great interest to the col- gris aoe — * evolve. In wo 
RENAE ——— nen esenor—-= » 681, : -23 loquy between my good friends from New O not wish In any way criticize, 
Michigans wcw2227-] 34,928,701 138 York and Oregon. As a member of the expressly or impliedly, the strongly-held 
Minaceota. hea htnehmee 4m on 20. € subcommittee who labored arduously in view of the Senator from New York and 
a) aa iso an effort to get as much unanimity both the Senator from Kentucky, that the 
3, = = ae in the subcommittee and within the full foundation, as advocated by the Senator 
1, 040, 292 13.69 committee as was possible, in view of the from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and later 
ia ee at - = radically different views as to what the picked up by the Senator from New 
6, 370, 666 2422 formula should be, I should like to make York [Mr. Javits] with his customary 
Sain —_- a brief statement of my own point of vigilance and ability, is not a workable 
4, 535, 674 25.20 view. formula, and does not have much to be 
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said for it. Clearly it does. They have 
one way of handling the problem. We 
have another. 

I wish to make the Recorp clear that 
the Senator from Oregon and the other 
members of the committee on our side 
of the aisle on the full committee paid 
yery careful attention to the formula of 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Kentucky. We concluded 
that ours was better. Our colleagues in 
the Senate may disagree. I am sure the 
Senator from New York and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky do. I honor their 
sincerity and their belief. However, this 
is an honest effort to solve a difficult 
problem in the best way we can do it. 

Let me say also that there was a great 
“to do” as to whether all school-age 
children should be included in the 
formula, as was done last year in the 
McNamara bill, and as had been done 
previously on a number of occasions, 
although I have not made any historical 
research on the subject, or whether the 
formula should include only the children 
in. average daily attendance in public 
schools. 

A very plausible case can be made for 
including private schoolchildren. I be- 
lieve that an equally good argument can 
be made for excluding them. But, in the 
end, whether we include them or ex- 
clude them, I submit the test of the 
formula is whether on the whole, em- 
pirically, it meets the test of fair-minded 
men as being a pretty good way of 
handling a very difficult problem, to 
which there is no ideal solution. 

I believe we have arrived at that pretty 
good way, because we have met two 
tests: First, is our solution a national 
solution? Does it recognize the fact that 
education is a national problem? The 
child growing up in Mississippi may ma- 
ture and live in Pennsylvania during his 
or her working life. Therefore, the 
citizens of Pennsylvania have a real na- 
tional interest in seeing to it that the 
child from Mississippi is as well educated 
as is possible to arrange through the help 
of as much Federal aid to education as 
it is possible to get Congress to pass and 
the President to sign. 

Whether we arrive at the figures on 
the basis of all children of school age or 
only of children in average daily attend- 
ance in public schools, the end result is 
a substantial amount of equalization, 
and the children from the poorer 
States, on a per capita income basis, get 
Substantially more. I ask my friend 
from Oregon if my recollection is not 
correct that in one instance, at least, 
they would get 312 times as much as the 
children of the richest State, which I 
believe to be Connecticut. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. They would not get as 
much more as my friend from Kentucky 
or my friend from New York would like 
to see them get. However, I believe 
they would get enough more. I think 
the formula which we adopted is fair to 
the so-called middle income States, 
where there is also a substantial differ- 
ential. The differential is not as great. 
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The formula could have been changed 
around to make it work some other way. 
However, I would like to say for the rec- 
ord, for the benefit of Senators who may 
wish to read it, that those of us on the 
subcommittee and on the full committee 
who are responsible for the bill reported 
to the Senate felt that we had earnestly 
and conscientiously achieved a fair re- 
sult, which we now present to our col- 
leagues in the Senate with some pride 
of authorship. 

We regret that our friends from Ken- 
tucky and New York do not agree with 
us. We honor their position. However, 
this is a standard which we are content 
to place before the Senate for its deter- 
mination. 

If it is possible for a Member of the 
Senate to resent a little what some 
members of the press have been saying 
about the action of the committee, I 
should like to make very clear that we 
did not, as has been charged in some 
newspapers, doctor the bill to get votes 
from the South. Whatever doctoring 
was done was to make it fairer to States 


- in the North—New Jersey, Rhode Island, 


Massachusetts. We thought the earlier 
formula was unjust. 

Pennsylvania fares well under this 
formula. As the Senator from New 
York has stated, it fares better under 
this formula than it would fare under 
any other formula. Nevertheless, I 
think the formula is fair and just to 
Pennsylvania. I have no apologies to 
make for the extra millions of dollars 
which would come to my State because 
of the adoption of this particular 
formula. 

I think I know something about the 
educational needs of my State, having 
just spent a year serving on the Penn- 
sylvania Governor’s Commission for 
Education. I assure Senators. that 
there is not a boy or girl in Pennsylvania 
who does not need every nickel of this 
relatively minor amount of Federal aid 
which the bill, if passed, would give him. 
That is equally true of the boys and 
girls of every one of the other 49 States. 
I have no apologies to make for what 
the bill means to Pennsylvania. I am 
happy about the money our State would 
get. 

I wish we could get more. I feel that 
in the years to come the program will 
have to be expanded, not curtailed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is not in a position to say, 
because his modesty prevents him from 
saying it. I can testify that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in no way advocated 
this formula merely because his State 
would fare better under the formula 
than it would fare under either the aver- 
age daily attendance formula of the 
original S. 1021 or under the Cooper- 
Javits formula. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania 
worked diligently during our executive 
sessions—and we worked long and hard 
on this question. For more than 2 hours, 
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late one afternoon, we talked with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and experts from his depart- 
ment in an informal conference. 

in fact, as the Recorp will show, we 
recessed a committee meeting, and we 
gave full notice to the Senators on the 
Republican side of the table that we were 
taking the recess so that we could have 
a conference with the spokesmen for 
the administration. Throughout that 
conference and throughout all my con- 
versations with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania within the subcommittee, he 
continued to say, over and over again, 
that what he wanted was what would 
prove to be a most fair, a most equitable, 
and a most just formula. Whatever that 
turned out to be, that was what he would 
favor. It was in that spirit that he ap- 
proached his work on the committee. 

After we consulted with the experts, 
we concluded that this formula, which 
was the same as the formula contained 
in the McNamara bill last year, in prin- 
ciple, was the one which would do the 
greatest amount of justice to the States 
as a whole. 

I am glad the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania said what he did about the effect 
of the formula on the Southern States, 
I join with him in his comment in re- 
gard to some of the newspaper articles 
which have been published. We did not 
make a political approach to the prob- 
lem. We did not cut this cloth in order 
to fit a political pattern. We cut the 
cloth to fit what we thought were the 
needs of all of the States. We cut the 
cloth in an endeavor to make certain 
that we did not skimp in any way on any 
part of the garment as it affected any 
particular State, or against the interest 
of that State. 

I think that when we consider the so- 
called 3-to-1 ratio in respect to 
some of the Southern States, it will be 
seen that we are still giving them a 
full measure of support. I speak re- 
spectfully about some of the same South- 
ern States. A few minutes ago I pointed 
out that in terms of economic wealth, 
some 10 of the 20 lowest States really 
have not made a contribution on the 
basis of their limited ability to pay in 
proportion to the contributions and edu- 
cational needs that have been made to 
the group of States in the middle. We 
must be fair to the group of States in 
the middle. It was our opinion that 
the other formula did not do that; that 
the formula which we have adopted is 
the one which is the most just and equi- 
table. That is why it was adopted. 

I thought the Recorp should show 
the position of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. As Ihave told him personally, 
I wish to tell him now on the record, I 
shall always appreciate the hard work, 
the long hours, and the devotion he gave 
to the work of our committee, which has 
reported what I believe is a fair and 
equitable formula. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his kind and gracious 
comments, undeserved though I believe 
them to be. In the interest of the 
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accuracy of the Recorp, I wish to make 
a slight addition or refinement to what 
I said earlier, when I referred to the 
ratio of 3% to 1 between Connect- 
icut and Mississippi. I was converting 
into children in average daily attend- 
ance from the formula which we finally 
‘adopted, which was based on all school- 
age children. If we take all school-age 
children, no State will receive more than 
3 times as much per child as any other 
State; but if we eliminate private school 
children—and we had before us for- 
mulas and statistics which enabled us 
to do that—then we find actually, in 
terms of children in average daily at- 
tendance, a 342-to-1 ratio. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 
Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I have always felt 
there was a national responsibility for 
education, and I have voted for distribu- 
tion formulas which gave a larger Fed- 
eral grant to States having low per capita 
incomes, instead of standing out for 
equal per capita grants among the 
States. I have done this despite the fact 
that my own State, Illinois, is one of 
seven or eight States having the highest 
per capita income. So I think this policy 
is correct for the reasons which have 
been stated this afternoon; namely, that 
education is a national responsibility; 
and that because the population is 
mobile, and moves from low-income 
States to high-income States, in order 
to protect our future citizens, it is neces- 
sary, to raise the educational levels in 
the low-income States from whence labor 

comes. 

I am not certain, however, that I can 
accept a 3-to-1 ratio. In times past, the 
ratio has been 2 to 1. I have accepted 
that ratio, but a 3-to-1 ratio is pretty 
rough. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
the original proposal of the administra- 
tion was for a 2-to-1 ratio? 

Mr.CLARK. Yes,it was. It was ten- 
tative; and it excluded private school 
children. That argument can be made 
up and down several hills and vales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But regardless of 
whether we count children in public 
schools or count all school children, the 
ratio was roughly 2 to 1; that is, we 
ranged from 33 to 66 on the scale. 

Mr. CLARK. I think it was 2% to 1, 
according to what Mr. Lee, our staff 
assistant, tells me. 

Mr. MORSE. 2}2 to 1. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then it has been 
raised to 3 to 1? 

' Mr. CLARK. It has been raised to 
3 to 1 on the basis of including all school 
children. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. DolI understand that 
the effect of raising the ratio from 2 or 
2% to 1 to 3 to 1 has been to cause a 
dilution through taking, as the basis of 
computation, all children of school age 
rather than all public school children? 

Mr. CLARK. It depends on what the 
Senator means by dilution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. States having higher 
income per capita tend to be also, do they 
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not, the States having a high percentage 
of students in private and parochial 
schools? 

Mr. CLARK. The generality is cor- 
rect. There are certain specific excep- 
tions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know; but is it not 
true that Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois have a very high percentage 
of students in private schools? 

Mr. CLARK. Although it seems curi- 
ous, I think the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] will bear out the statement 
that New York and Pennsylvania fare 
quite differently. I am not quite certain 
why, because both States have large 
numbers of private school children. 
However, New York makes out worse 
than Pennsylvania despite that fact, be- 
cause, I suppose, the over-all per capita 
income is higher in New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Apparently it is the 
question of the relationship between in- 
come and children of school age which 
produces this mathematical difference 
between Pennsylvania and New York, 
strange as that seemed to me when I 
read the figures. 

Mr. CLARK. It is odd, because ac- 
tually the State which gets the worst 
deal under the formula adopted by the 
committee is Connecticut, which has 
an enormous number of private school 
children. 

I must inform my friend that the 
complications of these mathematics are 
somewhat beyond my comprehension. 
Therefore, as I said earlier, I believe we 
have to regard this matter empirically; 
and when we regard it empirically, I be- 
lieve that on the whole it is rather fair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishould like to ask a 
question. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from Oregon ob- 
jected to my use of the verb “dilute’’. 
Let me say, then, that the effect of in- 
creasing the ratio between the poorer 
States and the wealthier States has been 
mitigated by giving the public schools an 
allowance for the children who are not 
attending public schools. 

Mr. CLARK. To some extent that is 
correct. There is also the problem of the 
middle-income States. 

I am happy to yield now to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, so that he can discuss 
that aspect of the matter, on which no 
doubt he is better qualified to speak than 
am I. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall submit the fig- 
ures later on, and perhaps I shall supple- 
ment them tomorrow. 

But in making a comparison as be- 
tween the administration’s bill and the 
new bill, we find that under the original 
Senate bill 1021, which was based upon 
daily average attendance in public 
schools, the total amount of proposed 
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funds was $666 million, and [Illinois 
would have received $23,210,000, or $15 
per student. 

Under Senate bill 1021 as reported by 
the committee, the amount of money is 
$850 million, instead of $666 million; 
and with the formula calculated on the 
basis of the total school population be- 
tween ages 5 and 17, and including both 
private school children and public school 
children, Illinois would receive $31,516,- 
867, which would be only $13.11 per stu- 
dent, in contrast to the $15 under the 
administration’s bill. 

Mr. CLARK. However, that includes 
many children who are not in the public 
schools, I believe. 

Mr. MORSE. But let me point out 
that it takes into account—and this is 
greatly to the advantage of Illinois— 
parochial school children, who consti- 
tute 22.5 percent of all school children. 
So I point out that I do not believe this 
provides any unfair discrimination 
against Illinois. 

The next figure—I do not now have it 
at hand, but I shall get it for the Sena- 


*tor—will show how much Illinois would 


receive under both bills. I shall have 
that information for the Senator very 
soon, and I believe he will be pleased 
with the result, because it shows that the 
bill will not work to a very serious dis- 
advantage for Illinois. But first I wish 
to check the figures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A large part of in- 
crease from $23 million to $31 million is 
accounted for by the increase in the 
total authorization from $666 million to 
$850 million a year, because that is an 
increase of more than one-fourth, and 
that in itself would raise the share of 
Illinois by about $6 million a year. 

Very frankly, I am somewhat dissatis- 
fied with this proposal to devote to the 
public schools, funds based on the num- 
ber of children who attend private 
schools, not public schools. 

Mr. CLARK. I must say that I share 
some of the Senator’s concern in that 
regard. But we have done that before. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Last year I voted for 
the Lausche amendment, which under- 
took to change the method of computa- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree that this is 
somewhat of a change. But before the 
Senator makes up his mind on that basis, 
I ask him—and I know he will—to test 
this matter pragmatically, and to re- 
member that the Cooper-Javits amend- 
ment, for which a rather strong case can 
be made, although the amendment was 
rejected by the committee, would have 
made a differential of 6 to 1 as between 
the poorer States and the richer States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, let me say to 
the Senator from New York that he cer- 
tainly demonstrates a great degree of 
national concern when he proposes to 
alter the formula still more to the dis- 
advantage of the wealthier States. I 
wish to say that his capacity for absorb- 
ing punishment from the electorate is 
even greater than I thought it would be. 

But I must say I think there is a limit, 
somewhere, to the degree to which one 
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can compel the wealthier States to raise 
the educational level of the poorer 
States. I think there is a responsibility 
for us to ask the wealthier States to help 
education in the poorer ones; there is 
no doubt about that. But whether it 
should be at a ratio of 3 to 1, I am 
uncertain; and I am astounded at the 
suggestion of a ratio of 6 to 1. 

When I came on the floor, I was under 
the belief that the Javits formula would 
diminish the differential. But now I 
find, if I correctly understand the pro- 
posal, that the differential will be in- 
creased. 

I hoped that I might support the Javits 
amendment. But if the facts in regard 
to it are as they have been stated, I shall 
have to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
I have the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
rupted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
yield after I say that if the Senator from 
Illinois will examine the figures the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will give to him, the 
Senator from Illinois will find that inso- 
far as Illinois is concerned, the ratio is 
alittle less than 3 to 1. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
have some figures which I wish to give 
to the Senator from Illinois. They are 
based on the $850 million total and on 
calculations based on average daily at- 
tendance. Let us now assume that we 
had taken the original administration 
bill, and that instead of having a total 
of $666 million, the total was $850 mil- 
lion, based upon average daily attend- 
ance. With the total $850 million, based 
upon the average daily attendance, in 
accordance with the original bill, Ili- 
nois would have received $21,574,236, 
figured on the basis of public school 
students in Illinois alone. 

But if the total were $850 million, with 
both public school students and private 
school students considered in making 
the calculation, although with the 
money going only to the public schools, 
Illinois would receive $31,516,867, or, in 
round numbers, $10 million more. So 
it does not follow, as I analyze these sta- 
tistics, that the difference is due entirely 
to the difference or the increase in the 
appropriation recommended. By in- 
cluding in the calculation the private 
school students—who, as I have already 
stated, constituted approximately 22.5 
percent of the total school population in 
Illinois—the change in the formula is 
to the advantage of Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Personally, I am 
very dubious whether any State should 
take advantage of such a formula, be- 
cause it is using the high proportion of 
students in private and parochial schools 
to further build up the public schools. 

But on the question of having a ratio 
of 2 to 1 or a ratio of 3 to 1, it seems 
to me that in times past the furthest we 
have gone has been a ratio of 2 to 1. 

Mr. MORSE. The staff advise me 
that the ratio was 3 to 1 in Senate bill 


I am sorry I inter- 
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8, the McNamara bill of last year, when 
that bill was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the ratio in 
the Hill-Burton Act? 

Mr. MORSE. It is 5 to 1. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not think the 
spread was so great. 

Well, Mr. President, let me say here 
and now, as one who has supported 
larger amounts for poorer States, that 
there is a limit beyond which we can- 
not go. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am surprised to 
learn that under the Hill-Burton Act 
the ratio is 5 to 1. I think we should 
consider changing that formula when 
the matter again comes before us. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will 
yield, let me say that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who comes up for reelec- 
tion next year, is well aware of the fact 
that there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go. 

Mr. MORSE. I supported the revi- 
sion because it reduces the ratio in re- 
spect to the so-called poorer States over 
what the Cooper-Javits amendment 
would provide. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All I can say, then, 
is that it is less bad than the Cooper- 
Javits proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. Second, the fact that 
we passed this formula last year in S. 8 
augured well for its acceptance this 
year, because we thrashed it out then. 
It was fair then. I think it is fair now. 
I think the change from the average 
daily attendance is more equitable for 
the other States, including Illinois, 
when we adopt a formula here which 
is not to the disadvantage of Illinois, 
if we start with the assumption that 
the 3-to-1 ratio is equitable; and it is 
that assumption that the Senator chal- 
lenges. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
we had better get the figures straight, 
because there is some misconception 
about them. The relative ratio between 
the Javits-Cooper formula and _ this 
formula comes out to about the same. 

The reason is that we started from a 
higher base in our formula, whereas the 
committee formula started from a 
lower base. In the committee formula, 
the lowest figure is $9.26 per student in 
Connecticut, and the highest is $27.74 
per student in Mississippi. This is a ra- 
tio of 3 to 1. In the Cooper-Javits 
formula, the lowest is $20 and the high- 
est, for Mississippi, is $65.40. The next 
figure is $59.19. 

I think it is important to understand 
the difference. I do not expect to ab- 
sorb all that punishment, because the 
facts do not justify it. The difference 
is a philosophic difference. Whatever 
the Senate decides, we will hold the 
banner aloft in getting the bill passed. 

Under our concept, it is the States in 
the middle level which do not do as well, 
whereas in the committee’s concept it 
is the States in the middle level which 
do better. 

Under our concept, we have the flat 
sum of $20 per student. The higher in- 
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come States do somewhat better and 
the lower income States do somewhat 
better in total, rather than in ratio, 
whereas in the committee bill less money 
goes to the higher income States and 
the lower income States. 

I agree with the Senator that there 
must be some reason for the proposition 
of higher income States helping the 
lower income States, and there must be 
a greater incentive. I am not satisfied 
we are doing all we should do in terms 
of incentive. That is way I was inter- 
ested in the incentive idea. It is only 
fair to say for the record that the dif- 
ference comes out of somebody. Some- 
body is always paying, no matter what 
formula is fixed. The difference is in 
balance as between the two formulas, 
the committee concept giving more to 
the middle income States than would 
the Cooper-Javits formula. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A very interesting 
arithmetical anomaly has appeared. 
The committee formula results in a dif- 
ference of between $9 and $27. The 
formula of the Senator from New York 
creates a difference of between $20 and 
$65. It would seem as though the Sen- 
ator from New York must be providing 
a much greater amount of money in 
order to give more to the low-income 
States and more to the high-income 
States. That is a piece of mathematical 
legerdemain which would do credit to 
Houdini. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is providing less money by some 
$250,000 over the 3 years, because under 
our proposal, it is only the public schools 
which would be covered, and under our 
proposal there are more States by far 
that get the flat sum of $20 than under 
the committee proposal. So the mathe- 
matics develop in that way. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I simply 
want to add this probably to the further 
confusion of the Senator from Illinois, 
until he has an opportunity to study the 
tables. I say to the Senator from Il- 
linois, as he studies the tables over- 
night—and he is a Senator who does his 
bookwork—that it is not only the first 
year we should be talking about. We 
should also be taking a look at the sec- 
ond and third years. In my judgment, 
the so-called Morse formula is preferable 
to the Cooper-Javits formula because in 
the second and third years, in many in- 
stances, it will be found, under the 
Cooper-Javits formula, that some of the 
poorer States get an increase in the ratio 
beyond 3 to 1. 

The Morse formula has a tendency to 
maintain more nearly a level, so it re- 
mains more constant in the second and 
third years than under the Cooper- 
Javits proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp tables 
from the committee report bearing on 
this point, in addition to the tables I 
suggested a few minutes ago be inserted 
in the Recorp, showing the comparison 
of the two formulas. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
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Amount | Percent 

per school- | of total 

Amount eee (5 a author- 

»inclu- | ization 

sive) child 
(2) (3) (4) 

cuab bien aapet onal $20. 05 0.87 
13. 69 12 
19. 47 32 
11. 98 1.95 
wogradnieagpundéephoe 24. 22 .7 
ens iiin anki ieee 40, 652, 380 10. 90 4.79 
ocmeitincbecebiwede tive 33, 751, 156 26. 41 3.97 
wittiediocbihuchbe aod 4, 535, 574 25. 20 58 
camnindiindaetankd 39, 517, 893 16. 16 4.65 
ataiiaibeaecsinaeteatttelirsin 12, 602, 078 22. 50 1,48 
astlebipt, Sekethiddenebs 9, 042, 171 19. 49 1.06 
wats a technics 44, 026, 417 16. 56 5.18 
aia Rabie a iprenntae , 433, 585 17.08 . 40 
sin dbbbbch abs ncidabeiaed 20, 398, 967 27.79 2. 40 
Jsobatcabouusedeeill 4, 459, 796 23. 60 . 52 
ciaiinateimentascae 23, 526, 845 25. 30 2.77 
siemmnpponttcthiiedbdud 58, 063, 21. 84 6. 84 
wonpiatanien dnt sab ehens 6, 321, 123 23. 67 . 74 
aniduaghognacibaabe 2, 083, 288 22. 16 25 
autinetindiehbbiciieanetaia 23, 803, 278 22. 65 2. 80 
aogiveelitens des apete 12, 976, 374 17. 78 1. 53 
euthadsvdidtealoae 12, 913, 602 24. 60 1, 62 
cies Miaaiiaaline dla Nae 20, 021, 484 19. 61 2. 36 
cull Diedieil acta cababeecn ts 1, 793, 553 19. 93 21 
omen wehetliabibies te am 1, 565, 588 9. 26 18 
woth debobhinlisbewe 194, 541 27. 79 02 
eR Ta 500, 247 27.79 . 06 
cnbbctenoddastinie 21, 093, 754 27.79 2. 48 
auttldinattdeccads swe: 277, 915 27.79 . 03 





1 Allotments are based upon school-age (5 to 17 inclusive) population with no 
minimum allotment per pupil; allotment ratios with limits of 0.25 and 0.75; allotment 


ratios of 0.75 for American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and 
an allotment ratio of 0.50 for Alaska. 


Estimated allotments to States under S. 1021—Title I, based upon average daily attendance in public schools: Fiscal year 1962} 


State 
product 


State 


110, 796 
241, 056 
267, 319 
726, 934 
350, 787 
371, 250 
328, 871 

78, 386 
142, 895 








1 Allotments are based upon average daily attendance in public schools with no 
minimum allotment per pupil; allotment ratios with limits of 0.25 and 0.75; allotment 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my statement by pointing out that 
the two figures I have given are the very 
maximum relationship in the third year, 
and that there is no greater relationship 
as between the States in the amendment 
which the Senator from Kentucky and 
I propose. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 16, 1961, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

8. 104. An act to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with respect 
to certain sales of lands granted to the State 
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by the United States; and to consent to an 
amendment of the constitution of the State 
of New Mexico; and 

8.712. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin and sell duplicates in 
bronze of a gold medal presented to Robert 
Frost by the President of the United States. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 17, 
1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


State State Percent of 
product allotment total an- 
thorization 
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ratios of 0.75 for American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and 
an allotment ratio of 0.50 for Alaska. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16, 1961: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Thomas 8S. Estes, of Maine, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Upper Volta. 

Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compen- 


+ 
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sation as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Yemen. 


John 8S. Badeau, of New York, to be Am- 


passador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
United Arab Republic. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 16, 1961: 
PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


For appointment as indicated: 
To be senior surgeons 


Marvin S. Cashion Louis J. Oropallo 
Louis S. Gerber Bernard F. Rosenblum 
Dominick J. Lacovara 


To be surgeons 


Baruch S. Blumberg James P. Shortal 

Carleton R. Dean Chen Tung Sun 

Walter H. Freygang, Hugh F. Williamson 
Jr. Harold C. Woodworth 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Ray A. Brinker 
Vincent A. DiScala 


To be senior dental surgeons 


Charles J. Donnelly Harry J. Kunstadter 
Isadore J. Jarin Louis L. Murzin 


To be dental surgeon 
Stanley Raynor 
To be senior sanitary engineers 


Clarence J. Feldhake 
Jens A. Jensen 
Daniel J. Weiner 


To be sanitary engineer 
Paul F. Woolrich 
To be pharmacists 
Cornelius B. Kelly, Jr. 
Dwight D. Wendel 
To be senior scientists 
Elwin E. Bennington Robert H. McCauley, 
William F. Buren Jr. 
Leon O. Emik Herbert F. Schoof 
To be scientist 
Albert S. Perry 


To be sanitarians 


George J. Burton Wilbert R. McLean 
James A, King Stephen Megregian 


To be senior veterinary officer 
Earl J. Catcott 
To be nurse officers 

Hilda H. Falls 
Elsie K. Y. Ho 
Ovelia Winstead 

To be dietitians 
Rebecca T. Crockett 
Margaret L. Smith 

To be therapists 
Martha D. Collins 
Edith W. Palmer 


To be health services officers 


Louisa E. Haas Elsa J. Nelson 
Stanley I. Hirsch Albert E, Rhudy 
Max T. McKee 


For permanent promotions as indicated: 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
William J. Atkinson Robert J. Warren 
John R. Baugh Frederick V. C. Feath- 
George T. Harding, Jr. erstone 
Otto L. Loehden 

To be senior assistant dental surgeon 
James W. Knowles 
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To be senior sanitary engineer 


Joseph L. Minkin 
For appointment as indicated: 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Paul H. Black Fred Gorstein 
Sherman M. Weissman Jack Zusman 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


James E. Hamner III Milton E. Schaefer 
Sherman L. Cox Loren F. Mills 


To be assistant dental surgeons 


Robert J. McCune Lloyd K. Croft 
Philip M. Lightbody Kenton E. Nesbit 
Irwin Blumenthal Merwyn C. Crump 
David R. Madsen Maurice A. Correy 
Steve D, Hunsaker Wayne E. Stroud 
Richard E. Adams David Stevenson 
Bryant G. Speed Gerald C. Stanley 
James D, Ashman Kenneth J. Richter 
Darrel D. Lee Robert A. Cialone 
James N. Franklin Norman L, Clark 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
William C. Galegar 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 


James R. Coleman 

John N. English 

John A. Frierson 

To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 

G. Lee Christensen Russel H. Wyer 
Fred M. Reiff William A. Felsing, Jr. 
Max E. Burchett John D. Clem 
John K, Carswell Louis J. Breimhurst 
Samuel B. McKee Robert L. Bolin, Jr. 
James H. Eagen Robert H. Reeves 
Howard J. Edde James V. Waskiewicz 
John E. Hagan III Stuart F. Somers 
John M. Leach Carl H. Johnson 


To be senior assistant veterinary officers 


Robert P. Botts William A. Priester, Jr. 
Allan C. Pier Philip H. Coleman 
Kirby I. Campbell 


To be assistant veterinary officers 


John O. Iversen William B. Henry, Jr. 
Billy E. Hooper Wendell E. Johnson 
Robert G. Scholtens 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 16, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The words of the Master, Matthew 28: 
20: Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world. 

Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
art here with us in the fellowship of 
prayer and in the faith which calls upon 
Thee for guidance in pursuing the ways 
of reason and righteousness. 

May our minds and hearts be ani- 
mated and aglow with the comradeship 
and counsel of our blessed Lord for we 
humbly acknowledge that our finite wis- 
dom is so fallible and our insight so 
limited. 

Grant that we may feel the urgency of 
Thy divine appeal to give ourselves as 
partners and fellow workers in the great 
struggle against aggression, injustice, 
and inhumanity. 

Show us how we may create an at- 
mosphere of good will among the mem- 
bers of the human family and may the 
visions and hopes which we cherish of a 
world of peace and brotherhood soon be 
attained and fulfilled. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S.1619. An act to authorize adjustments 
in accounts of outstanding old-series cur- 
rency, and for other purposes. 

S. 1852. An act to authorize appropriations 
for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 





AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7030) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. This legisla- 
tion is exactly the same legislation as 
the House and Senate approved in 1958, 
when we had a similar flood condition. 
This permits farmers in flooded-out 
areas to move their allotment of acreage 
to higher ground. It will not increase 
the acreage by 1 acre, but it will per- 
mit them to have an income in 1961, 
continue their operations and liquidate 
their indebtedness. A large area is 
flooded with water. This winter and 
spring has been exceptionally cold and 
wet. Our farmers have experienced dif- 
ficulty and disaster in 3 of the last 4 
crop years. 

Mr. HOEVEN. This applies just to 
1961, and there is no cost whatever in- 
volved? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It applies to 1961 
only and there is no cost involved. 
This is emergency legislation that is 
needed immediately. If cotton is not 
planted before May 20 the chances are 
little yield will result. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by striking out of sec- 
tion 344(n) the figures “1958” and inserting 
the figures “1961”. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That section 344(n) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended (1) by striking out the fig- 
ures ‘1958’ where they first appear therein 
and inserting the figures ‘1961’ and (2) by 
striking out the last two sentences thereof 
and inserting: ‘Any farm allotment trans- 
ferred under this paragraph shall be deemed 
to be released acreage for purposes of acre- 
age history credits under sections 344(f) (8), 
344(m) (2), and 377 of this Act.’” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 





CORE “FREEDOM RIDERS”—MER- 
CHANTS OF RACIAL HATRED 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the so-called ‘‘freedom riders” have ob- 
tained their goal. Their sole purpose in 
trespassing upon the South and its well 
established and understood customs was 
to create a deplorable and disturbing 
situation. This they have done. It is 
difficult for any southerner who under- 
stands the problems confronting our 
people to sympathize with this radical 
extremist group which has invaded our 
State. They got just what they asked 
for. 

Every decent southerner deplores vio- 
lence in this case; all of us understand 
the tremendous aggravation brought 
about by these self-annointed merchants 
of racial hatred. 

When the group left Washington last 
week, the fanfare and publicity mark- 
ing their departure made it clear that 
their motives were not those of good 
will and racial understanding. They de- 
liberately set about to violate the laws 
of Alabama. 





ELECTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Elections 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs may be permitted to sit today 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private 
Calendar Day. The Clerk will call the 
first individual bill on the Private 
Calendar. 





WORTHINGTON OIL REFINERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1414) 
for the relief of the Worthington Oil 
Refiners, Inc. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





EMMETT P. DYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1623) 
for the relief of Emmett P. Dyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
application for old-age insurance benefits 
filed with the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance in February 1956 by Em- 
mett P. Dyer (social security account num- 
bered 578-28-5162) shall be deemed to have 
been filed on December 31, 1956; and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is hereby authorized and directed, without 
requiring a further application, to recom- 
pute his primary insurance amount (ef- 
fective with respect to monthly insurance 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months g after the date of 
the enactment of this Act) on the basis of 
such filing date and in accordance with sec- 
tion 102(e) (6) of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954. Such recomputation shall 
not be deemed to be a recomputation for 
the purposes of section 215(f) of the Social 
Security Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





LOUIS J. ROSENSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2686) 
for the relief of Louis J. Rosenstein. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 





MRS. MAURICIA REYES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3843) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mauricia Reyes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. 
McMURRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4872) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
McMurray. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





HELEN TILFORD LOWERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1887) 
for the relief of Helen Tilford Lowery. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sections 
15 to 20, inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act are hereby waived in favor 
of Helen Tilford Lowery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and her claim for compensation benefits aris- 
ing out of radio necrosis of both feet allegedly 
contracted as a result of the course of X-ray 
treatments while a student nurse at Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, from 1934 through 1938, shall be 
acted upon under the remaining provisions 
of such Act if she files such claim with the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Depart- 
ment of Labor, within the six-month period 
which commences on the date of enactment 
of this Act: Provided, That no benefits shall 
accrue by reason of the enactment of this 
Act for any period prior to the date of its 
enactment except in the case of such medical 
or hospital expenditures which may be 
deemed reimbursable. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





BIG SANDY RANCHERIA, 
CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1593) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain land in the Big Sandy 
Rancheria, California, and to accept 
other land in exchange therefor. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in 
his discretion, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, to convey 
by quitclaim deed to the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to a 
tract of land described as the north half of 
the northwest quarter of the northeast quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter and the north 
half of the south half of the northwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 9, township 10 
south, range 23 east, Mount Diablo meri- 
dian, California, comprising 7.50 acres, more 
or less, of the Big Sandy Rancheria, Cali- 
fornia, and to accept in exchange therefor 
a@ conveyance in fee simple to the United 
States by the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of a tract of land described as 
the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter and the 
north half of the north half of the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 4, township 10 
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south, range 23 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
California, Comprising 12.50 acres, more or 


less. 
Sc. 2. The land conveyed to the United 


States under section 1 of this Act shall be- 
come a part of the Big Sandy Rancheria. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





HELEN IRMA IMHOOF 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 118) for 
the relief of Helen Irma Imhoof. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act the periods of time Helen Irma 
Imhoof resided abroad in the employ of the 
United States Ambassador to Italy shall be 
held and considered to be residence and 
physical presence in the United States within 
the meaning of section 316 of the said Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





EDWARD W. SCOTT III 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 126) for 
the relief of Edward W. Scott III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in the ad- 
ministration of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Edward W. Scott III, who was 
born in the Republic of Panama on May 25, 
1938, of an American citizen mother, shall 
be deemed to have been born in the Canal 
Zone. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





MICO DELIC 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 138) for 
the relief of Mico Delic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child Mico Delic shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eli Delich, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





HADJI BENLEVI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 177) for 
the relief of Hadji Benlevi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Hadji Benlevi shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available: Provided, That the said Hadji 
Benlevi executes and files with the Attorney 
General, in such form as he shall require, a 
written waiver of all rights, privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities under any law 
or any Executive order which would other- 
wise accrue to him if he retains this occupa- 
tional status as a treaty trader. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





ALESSANDRO GELLHORN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 217) for 
the relief of Alessandro Gellhorn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Alessandro Gellhorn shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
$23 of the said Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





ERICA BARTH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 277) for 
the relief of Erica Barth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





ALPO FRANSSILA CRANE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 285) for 
the relief of Alpo Franssila Crane. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alpo Franssila Crane shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born minor alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Radford Raymond 
Crane, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MAH JEW NGEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 292) for 
the relief of Mah Jew Ngee (also known 
as Peter Jew Mah). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Mah Jew Ngee (also known as Peter 
Jew Mah) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 





HARRY N. KOUNIAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 330) for 
the relief of Harry N. Kouniakis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Harry N. Kouniakis shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct the required numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





HARUO T. HENDRICKS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 417) for 
the relief of Haruo T. Hendricks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Haruo T. Hendricks, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Sergeant and Mrs. Joel 
C. Hendricks, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





STANLEY BULSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 532) for 
the relief of Stanley Bulski (Zdzislaw 
Rekosz). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Stanley Bulski (Zdzislaw Rekosz) shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of the said Stanley Bulski 
(Zdzislaw Rekosz) shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lige, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





MRS. ELIZABETH CLIFFORD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 545) for 
the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth Clifford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Mrs. Elizabeth Clifford shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence on September 30, 1956: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





NICOLAOS A. PAPADIMITRIOU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 555) for 
the relief of Nicolaos A. Papadimitriou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nicholaos A. Papadimitriou shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. James N. Dem- 
mette, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the said 
Nicolaos A. Papadimitriou shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





ANDREAS RAKINTOZIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 663) for 
the relief of Andreas Rakintozis (also 
aoe as Andreas Rakintzis or Raka- 
es). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 4 of the Act entitled “An 
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Act to provide for the entry of certain rela- 
tives of United States citizens and lawfully 
resident aliens”, approved September 22, 
1959 (73 Stat. 644), Andreas Rakintozis (also 
known as Andreas Rakintzis or Rakajes) 
shall be held and considered to be eligible 
for a quota immigrant status under the 
provisions of section 203(a) (4) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act on the basis of 
a petition approved by the Attorney General 
prior to January 1, 1959. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





CAPT. ERNEST MOUNTAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 894) for 
the relief of Capt. Ernest Mountain. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Captain Ernest Mountain shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 30, 1929, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





LEE DOCK ON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1458) 
for the relief of Lee Dock On. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 101(a) (27) (B) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Lee Dock On 
shall be deemed to be a returning resident 
alien. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(19) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act Lee Dock On may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





LASZLO HAMORI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1394) 
for the relief of Laszlo Hamori. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, upon 
his admission for permanent residence in the 
United States, Laszlo Hamori shall be held 
and considered to have complied with the 
residential and physical presence require- 
ments of section 316 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MRS. ANNELIESE FRANZISKA GUAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1575) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anneliese Franziska 
Guay. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (3) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Anneliese Franziska Guay may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the Uniteqg 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissable under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That, un- 
less the beneficiary is entitled to care under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 
250), a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 218 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act: Pro- 
vided further, That this exemption shall ap- 
ply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





A. E. WATERSTRADT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1097) for 
the relief of A. E. Waterstradt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claim for credit or refund of 
overpayment of income taxes for the taxable 
years 1942 to 1945, inclusive, made by A. E. 
Waterstradt, of Takoma Park, Maryland, 
may be filed at any time within one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
The provisions of sections 322(b), 3774, and 
3775 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
shall not apply to the refund or credit of 
any overpayment of tax for which credit or 
refund is filed under the authority of this 
Act within such one-year period. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





WALLACE R. PRICE AND NORA J. 
PRICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1531) 
for the relief of Wallace R. Price and 
Nora J. Price. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Wallace R. Price and Nora J. Price, his wife, 
of Grand Ledge, Michigan, the sum of $1,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all the claims of Mr. and Mrs. 
Price against the United States arising out 
of a collision which occurred on September 
11, 1953, between a United States Post Of- 
fice truck and a vehicle which Mrs. Price was 
driving. This claim is not cognizable under 
the tort claims procedure as provided in title 
28, United States Code: Provided, That no 
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part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike “against the United 
States” and insert: “and their subrogee, the 
State Farm Mutual Auto Insurance Com- 
pany, Marshall, Michigan, against the United 
States and Mr. George F. Brooks.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





WORLD GAMES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1687) 
for relief of World Games, Inc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





RALPH B. CLEVELAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4636) 
for the relief of Ralph B. Cleveland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Ralph B. Cleveland, Florence, Oregon, the 
sum of $670.07, plus any interest on such 
amount required to be paid by him under 
the terms of the judgment rendered against 
him in the district court of Lane County, 
Oregon, as a result of a motor vehicle col- 
lision on May 4, 1959, near Deadwood, Ore- 
gon, between a privately owned vehicle and 
a Government vehicle being operated by 
him within the scope of his employment 
with the Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of Ralph B. Cleveland 
against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of amounts required to be paid by him 
under the terms of such judgment. Such 
sum shall be paid only on receipt by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of assurances satis- 
factory to him that Ralph B. Cleveland will 
use such sum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to pey such judgment in full: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
Propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
Provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 11, strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





RICHARD A. HARTMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4796) 
for the relief of Richard A. Hartman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Rich- 
ard A. Hartman, Hanover, Pennsylvania, an 
employee in the postal fleld service, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $381.79. Such 
sum represents the amount of certain over- 
payments of compensation made to the said 
Richard A. Hartman through administra- 
tive error in the determination of his lon- 
gevity benefits as a postal field service 
employee. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
Officer of the United States full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Richard A. Hartman, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, the sum certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the Postmaster 
General as the sum of amounts paid to the 
United States by the said Richard A. Hart- 
man, or withheld from amounts otherwise 
due him from the United States, by reason 
of the liability referred to in the first section 
of this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this section in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





HOUSTON BELT & TERMINAL 
RAILWAY Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6013) 
for the relief of the Houston Belt & 
Terminal Railway Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Houston Belt and Terminal Railway Com- 
pany the sum of $28,614.16. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Houston Belt and 
Terminal Railway Company against the 
United States for reimbursement for actual 
expenses borne by such company for 
alteration of its bridge 3.62 over Brays Bayou 
in Houston, Harris County, Texas, which al- 
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teration was made in connection with the 
improvement of Brays Bayou for flood-con- 
trol purposes and for which amount such 
company has not otherwise been reim- 
bursed, and if Houston Belt and Terminal 
Railway Company had not made such bridge 
alteration, such alteration would have been 
made subsequently at the expense of the 
United States as a part of its flood-control 
project which included the improvement of 
Brays Bayou; and such bridge alteration 
inured to the benefit of the United States in 
subsequently carrying out such flood-control 
project which it approved and authorized: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
object to the consideration or massage of 
H.R. 6013 by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey]. I would 
like to point out, however, that I con- 
sider the committee report to be some- 
what evasive in supporting the justifica- 
tion for the passage of this bill. 

It is noted in the committee report 
that the Harris County Flood Control 
District was the local sponsor for a chan- 
nel improvement project that was au- 
thorized by Congress on September 3, 
1954, under the River and Harbor Act 
as amended. It is further stated that 
the local flood control district “was not 
aware that the cost of such alterations 
was authorized as a Federal expense.” 
Despite their apparent lack of knowl- 
edge, they were aware that the plans for 
such bridge alteration had to be ap- 
proved by the district engineer for the 
Corps of Engineers at Galveston. The 
plans for the alteration were approved 
by the above-mentioned engineer, but 
obviously he could not obligate the Fed- 
eral Government to the expense of the 
bridge alteration, since this particular 
project had not as yet received construc- 
tion money. 

It is inconceivable to me that the local 
flood control district would have been 
aware that the plans had to be approved 
by the district engineer, and yet could 
have proceeded “‘not aware that the cost 
of such alteration was an authorized 
Federal expense.” 

I recognize this as a legitimate Federal 
cost of the project, but I do object to 
the manner in which it was presented to 
the Judiciary Committee and to the 
House. 





MISS ELSIE ROBEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6224) 
for the relief of Miss Elsie Robey. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





MAX BLEIER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1353) 
for the relief of Max Bleier. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





MRS. JOSEFA PIDLAOAN AND 
DAUGHTER, ANNABELLE PIDLA- 
OAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1399) 
for the relief of Mrs. Josefa Pidlaoan and 
daughter, Annabelle Pidlaoan. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





MANSUREH RINEHART 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1477) 
for the relief of Mansureh Rinehart. 

~ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that this bill be 

passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





IDO ENRICO CASSANDRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1602) 
for the relief of Ido Enrico Cassandro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Ido Enrico Cassandro, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Livaudais, citizens of the United Sitates: 
Provided, That the natural parents of Ido 
Enrico Cassandro shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. LILYAN ROBINSON 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1642) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lilyan Robinson. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Lilyan Robinson shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Mrs. Lilyan Robinson, From 
and after the date of the enactment of 
this act, the said Mrs. Lilyan Robinson shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced 
or any such warrants and orders have is- 
sued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





ELIE HARA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1677) 
for the relief of Elie Hara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Elie Hara shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TOMISLAV LAZAREVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1888) 
for the relief of Tomislav Lazarevich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Tomislav Lazarevich shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural born minor alien 
child of Steve Lazarevich, a citizen of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“That, for the purposes of section 4 of the 
Act of September 22, 1959, Tomislav Lazare- 
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vich shall be deemed to have been registered 
on a consular waiting list pursuant to sec- 
tion 203(c) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act under a priority date earlier than 
December 31, 1953.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. FRANCISCA HARTMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2152) 
for the relief of Mrs. Francisca Hartman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Francisca Hartman shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





REOKO KAWAGUCHI MOORE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2155) 
for the relief of Reoko Kawaguchi 
Moore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Reoko Kawaguchi Moore, if 
otherwise admissible to the United States 
except for the one conviction in Japan on 
June 3, 1953, of violation of the Narcotics 
Control Act and the Criminal Code of Japan, 
shall be considered to be admissible under 
the Act and not subject to the ineligibility 
and exclusion provisions of section 212(a) 
of the Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a) (23) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Reoko Kawaguchi Moore 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this Act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


amendment was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MRS. TUI HING TOW WOO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2156) 
for the relief of Mrs. Tui Hing Tow Woo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Tui Hing Woo, also known as 
Tow Shee, if otherwise qualified, shall be 
exempt from the provisions of section 
$12(1) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act as provided in the first proviso of para- 
graph (1) of section 312 of said Act, even 
though she has only resided in the United 
States continuously since 1937. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, Mrs. Tui Hing Tow Woo shall be held 
and considered to have compiled with the 
provisions of section 312(1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JOSE LAUCHENGCO, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2835) 
for the relief of Jose Lauchengco, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jose Lauchengco, Junior, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Mrs. Angeles Y. Sapota, a 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural father of Jose Lauchengco, 
Junior, shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the words “United 
States” change the colon to a period and 
strike out the remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the bills on the Private Calendar. 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
AND TOURISM 
Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 284, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4614) to direct the Secretary of Commerce 
to take steps to encourage travel to the 
United States by residents of foreign coun- 
tries, to establish an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 57] 
Abbitt Fulton Philbin 
Addabbo Gavin Powell 
Anfuso Gilbert Rabaut 
Ashley Goodling Rains 
Auchincloss Granahan Randall 
Barrett Grant Rhodes, Pa. 
Battin Gray Riley 
Belcher Green, Pa. Rivers, 8.C. 
Blitch Griffin Roberts 
Breeding Gubser Rodino 
Brewster Hagen, Calif. Rooney 
Buckley Healey Rousselot 
Byrne, Pa. Hébert Santangelo 
Cahill Holifield Saylor 
Cannon Holland Schweiker 
Carey Holtzman Scranton 
Celler Horan Selden 
Clancy Ichord, Mo. Shelley 
Clark , Kearns Slack 
Coad Kee Staggers 
Cook Keogh Steed 
Corbett Kilburn Stephens 
Curtis, Mass. Macdonald Teague, Tex. 
Dague Martin, Mass. Thompson, La. 
Delaney Merrow Thompson, Tex. 
Dent Miller, N.Y. Toll 
Devine Milliken Tuck 
Dole Minshall Van Pelt 
Donohue Moorhead, Pa. Wallhauser 
Dooley Morgan Walter 
Evins Morrison Wilson, Calif. 
Farbstein Moulder Wilson, Ind. 
Fenton Nix Winstead 
Fino O'Neill 
Flood Osmers 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 331 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
AND TOURISM 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 284 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
4614, a bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to take steps to encourage 
travel to the United States by residents 
of foreign countries, to establish an Of- 
fice of International Travel and Tour- 
ism, and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides for an open rule with 
2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 4614 is to promote 
friendly understanding and appreciation 
of the United States by encouraging for- 
eign residents to visit the United States. 
To accomplish this, the bill imposes upon 
the Secretary of Commerce certain 
duties and functions described in the 
report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and provides for 
the establishment of an Office of Inter- 
national Travel and Tourism in the De- 
partment of Commerce to assist the Sec- 
retary in the performance of these duties 
and functions. 

The encouragement of travel within 
the United States for the purpose of pro- 
moting friendly understanding and good 
will among peoples of foreign countries 
and of the United States long has been 
recognized as desirable. 

Shortly before World War II the Con- 
gress passed an act to encourage travel 
in the United States, which created a 
Travel Bureau in the Department of the 
Interior with the authority to cooperate 
with and coordinate existing travel en- 
couragement agencies of the United 
States, and cooperate with similar 
agencies of other countries, in the de- 
velopment of good will, understanding, 
and commerce by increasing travel to 
the United States. 

In 1948 a bill which would strengthen 
the functions of the Travel Bureau 
passed the House but did not become law. 
At that time the Congress and the Na- 
tion were interested in taking steps to 
assist European nations in their eco- 
nomic recovery. It appeared that the 
making of positive efforts to promote 
travel to the United States at that par- 
ticular time by the nationals of coun- 
tries already short of dollars would be 
undesirable. Indeed, only a few coun- 
tries then were in an economic position 
to afford expenditures for travel and 
most countries were so short of dollar 
exchange that they had been forced to 
restrict exchange for travel and other 
purposes. In keeping with the realities 
of the time the Congress not only cut 
off appropriations to the Travel Bureau, 
but included a provision in the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 for the purpose 
of adding to dollar receipts of foreign 
nationals. 

More recently it has appeared that 
as the foreign nations have achieved 
economic recovery and have been en- 
abled to relax restrictions on exchange 
they have made available for their na- 
tionals to travel, it is only proper again 
to emphasize the benefits which might 
be received in a better understanding of 
the peoples of the United States if 
greater encouragement were given to the 
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promotion of travel to the United States 
by residents of foreign countries. 

It is believed that H.R. 4614 is a desir- 
able and feasible legislative proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 284. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
California, my colleague on the Rules 
Committee, has explained, this resolu- 
tion makes in order the consideration of 
the bill H.R. 4614 under an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

When this matter came before the 
Rules Committee I was one of those who 
opposed the granting of a rule on this 
bill. A rule was granted for the resolu- 
tion providing the rule was adopted by 
a single vote. 

I am opposed to the adoption of this 
rule, and the consideration of the bill, 
for some very simple reasons. 

HLR. 4614 would establish in the De- 
partment of Commerce a new agency of 
Government, a so-called Tourist Agency, 
with some 60 employees to start with, at 
cost of some $3 million a year—that is 
for the first year—$4,700,000 the second 
year, and only the good Lord knows how 
much each year thereafter, for the pur- 
pose of getting citizens of foreign coun- 
tries to visit the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, every penny of the mon- 
ey involved in the creation and financing 
of this new agency of Government would 
have to be borrowed by our Federal 
Treasury to be paid off by our children, 
our grandchildren, and future genera- 
tions yet unborn, because we are already 
operating in the red—we already have 
a deficit. Our present tax revenues will 
not now meet the cost of Government. 
Every time we create a new activity or 
new agency of Government we do so on 
borrowed money. 

I wonder how far we want to go in 
having the Federal Government, this 
great Central Government of ours, enter 
into competition with every free enter- 
prise activity in the world we can pos- 
sibly think of. We are being told by the 
sponsors of this legislation that we have 
to have a Federal agency to encourage 
the citizens of foreign countries to visit 
the United States and to tour this coun- 
try. Yet we have a great many Ameri- 
can as well as foreign airlines, and ship 
lines, also of other countries, busily en- 
gaged now in promoting such travel, not 
only to the United States by tourists 
from other countries, but also travel by 
tourists from this country to other coun- 
tries. They are very busy, and have 
their representatives working all over 
the world. It is being proposed now 
that Uncle Sam do the same thing, all 
on borrowed money. 

I just wonder how far we can continue 
to go with proposals such as this, when 
we stop and realize—I think it is very 
interesting to take the hearings on this 
legislation and read them—that in for- 
eign country after foreign country, for- 
eign nation after foreign nation; the 
governments have restrictions on the 
amount of money their citizens can take 
out of their own country for use in for- 
eign travel. 

I think perhaps the largest amount 
allowed under the restrictions placed on 
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such travel is $700 for a person from 
England who wants to visit the United 
States or tour this country. Other 
countries have as low as $200 as their 
restriction. I see some of you in front 
of me who just returned not long ago 
from visiting our Nation’s greatest city, 
New York. Iam sure you will agree with 
me if you have had the experience most 
Americans have when they visit that 
great metropolis, that probably the 
amount of money that each foreign citi- 
zen is permitted to take out of their own 
country for the purpose of visiting the 
United States would not take care of 
the cost of spending one weekend in 
New York, especially if they visit a 
nightelub or so. So, I am wondering if 
the next step will not be that we will be 
asked to furnish the funds for these 
foreign citizens to come and see what a 
brave and glorious and wonderful land 
we have, and how well we handle things 
in this country. We are told by some 
agencies of our Government that 
should know, that from some foreign 
countries practically all of the tourists 
and all of the diplomats and special 
groups who visit here, mostly at their 
own government expense, are actually 
engaged in various types of intelligence, 
and are usually working for the benefit 
of those countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. So, I suppose in this way we can 
encourage that sort of tourism as well 
as other kinds. But, in my own mind, 
here is an opportunity for some of those 
great champions of economy—and I 
have seen a number of them running 
around here rather lively lately and 
orating on the floor of the House—to 
say the time has come when we stop 
creating new agencies and new depart- 
ments of Government, operating on bor- 
rowed money; that we begin to live 
within our own Federal income, our tax 
income; and that we try to balance the 
budget instead of unbalancing it by 
adding new Federal activities continu- 
ously as we have been doing. Now, you 
and I have watched—at least some of 
us who have been here throughout the 
years—how bureaucracy grows and 
thrives and spreads. You have seen 
these little so-called activities, little 
agencies of Government, begin, of 
course, with a high-sounding purpose, or 
for a good purpose, something nice to 
do if we could afford it. But, they grow 
and expand and spread, and instead of 
costing just a few million dollars a year, 
in a short time the costs are running 
into tens of millions, and even higher. 
By the defeat of this rule we not only 
have the opportunity to save a great 
deal of tax money, by casting an honest 
vote for economy, but also to save a 
great deal of the time of the House in 
considering this type of spending legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this rule will 
be defeated. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether or not consid- 
eration has been given to the employ- 
ment of the U.S. Information Agency, 
which has offices scattered all over the 
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world as propaganda specialists and in 
a@ promotional type of work, to also at- 
tract tourism to the United States. 
What is wrong with using an existing 
agency already staffed rather than to 
create a duplicating and parallel agency, 

Mr. BROWN. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I found no evidence before the 
Committee on Rules that there is any 
plan to use an existing agency. Of 
course, if we used an existing agency, 
then there would be no excuse for creat- 
ing a new bureau or bureaucracy in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MEADER. Does the gentleman 
know any reason why the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency and its oversea staff 
could not perform this function along 
with its normal functions? 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, I know no 
reason why they could not, or why other 
agencies of the Federal Government 
could not do just that. Of course, I am 
very well aware of the fact that the pri- 
vate enterprise transportation services 
of this country do have representatives 
abroad attempting to sell their services, 
their travel, to citizens of foreign coun- 
tries who may wish to visit the United 
States and who are able to get the nec- 
essary funds with which to do it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I am very much in- 
terested in my colleague’s explanation 
of the bill. I note that the bill pro- 
vides for a $3 million appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, for 
the purposes outlined in the bill; and 
thereafter not to exceed $4,700,000. I 
am wondering if the gentleman will pur- 
sue his comments still further. It would 
seem to me that the spending of money 
in this Nation by travelers from abroad 
would create additional business and 
additional income in this country on 
which taxes would-be paid. I wonder if 
the gentleman would comment further 
on that. 

Mr. BROWN. I would be glad to com- 
ment on that. First of all Iam sure the 
gentleman from Ohio, my colleague, who 
is a very learned individual, knows full 
well that we have never started any ac- 
tivity of the Government and then held 
the cost down to the original estimate. 
It has always gone up. Secondly, there 
is not going to be much taxable income 
generated by travelers from foreign 
countries who cannot get sufficient 
money to spend in the United States 
under the laws of their own country, un- 
less we furnish that money to them. 
And, of course, that would be the next 
step, that we should furnish money to 
them so that they might see our great 
and illustrious land, these people who 
are unable to come with their own funds, 
or bring out of their country sufficient 
money to meet their expenses while they 
are in the United States. 

How far does the gentleman think 
that a visitor from Denmark, let us say, 
with a $200 limit, could travel in the 
United States, and how much wealth 
could he create in this country by spend- 
ing his $200 here? He would be lucky 
if he was able to get out of New York 
City. 


will 
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Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have the gentleman’s view- 
point and I appreciate the answers he 
has given to my questions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I un- 
derstood the gentleman, he was needling 
some of us who talk economy but some- 
times skid a little bit when it comes toa 
vote. 

Mr. BROWN. I have noticed that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. About 
this $2 million that we gave to the Eco- 
nomic Council the other day. Was that 
not a little excessive? 

Mr. BROWN. That $2 million, as the 
gentleman has evidently not learned yet, 
was for the purpose of saving money, be- 
cause more than that amount is being 
spent, through the employment of con- 
sultants, out of other funds. And this 
$2 million was to be a limit. I regret to 
inform the gentleman, now that he has 
raised the question, that yesterday the 
other body took the limit off entirely, so 
now he can have his way, and still let 
them spend as much money as they wish. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. 
man. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I congrat- 
ulate the gentleman and commend him 
for his statement and desire to associate 
myself with him in his disapproval of 
this proposal. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman whether there were not any 
minority views expressed by members of 
the committee or anyone who appeared 
before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BROWN. There were no minor- 
ity views expressed at the time although, 
I understand, there were members of the 
committee who were not in support of 
the adoption of this legislation. 

Mr. ALGER. I wanted to take this 
opportunity to say that I disapprove the 
failure of the committee to give us mi- 
nority opinions within the committee 
because we on the House floor thereby 
are denied that information. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWN. 

man. 

Mr. HARRIS. There were no minor- 
ity views. The minority did not ask to 
present any views. I do not think the 
gentleman should, by implication, try to 
leave the impression with the House that 
the minority was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to present any views that they 
might have. There was the opportunity 
to appear before the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. BROWN. I am sure the gentle- 
man did not mean to imply that. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further, so that I may 
reply to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, let me as- 
sure the chairman of the committee and 
the members of the committee that in 
no sense am I inferring that anyone was 
denied his rights. I think the gentle- 
man knows me well enough to know that 
I would not infer that. I have been on 
that committee and I regard it too 


I yield to the gentle- 


I yield to the gentle- 
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highly. I know how fair the gentleman 
was to this member of the committee 
when he was a member of it. 

I wanted also to express my disap- 
pointment that those who for whatever 
reason disagreed with the purpose of 
the bill, if they did disagree, did not 
express themselves so that we on the 
floor of the House would have their 
views. 

Mr. SISK. I have no further requests 
for time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. Georce]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it must be thoroughly explained 
that this legislation got through the 
Committee on Rules only by an eye- 
lash. There were certain circumstances 
that helped it along to get that eyelash. 

It seems to me this legislation is typi- 
cal of something that is going on not 
only here but all over the world and that 
is in direct contravention of what we 
used to believe was the way this Gov- 
ernment functioned. It was well said 
that Government should do for the 
people what they could not better do 
for themselves. Certainly this question 
of tourism is a thing that private en- 
terprise can do infinitely better than 
Government. 

When Government gets into tourism, 
as it does to the nth degree in Russia, 
where everyone is furnished with an in- 
tourist guide not only to guide them but 
also to watch them and go through their 
luggage and briefcases in the meantime, 
it has certain merit, but we, I presume, 
do not expect to do that in this country. 

Another thing, I think we are putting 
the cart before the horse. We are ask- 
ing a lot of these people to come over 
here on very modest amounts. It has 
been pointed out, I believe, that the 
maximum amount that can be taken out 
of a foreign country for travel is $700. 
We are inviting them to come over here. 
We are telling them they are going to 
find everything: a land of milk and 
honey. As a matter of fact, they are go- 
ing to find transportation in this coun- 
try very poor indeed compared to their 
own country. That I can guarantee you. 

I sat at the feet of Dean Landis the 
other day. I do not think anybody is 
going to accuse the gentleman of being 
a violent reactionary of any kind. He 
informed us categorically that all our 
modes of transportation were, as he ex- 
pressed it, very sick indeed. So it seems 
rather a poor time to force more work 
on them. 

Reference has been made to the great 
city of New York. I will guarantee it is 
going to be very difficult for the great 
city of New York to accommodate more 
people than it is accommodating al- 
ready. 

Maybe it would be better, if the Gov- 
ernment is going to do for the people 
what they cannot better do for them- 
selves, that the Government assist the 
transportation agencies of this country, 
that we help the airlines, that we help 
the railroads, that we help all means and 
modes of travel, and that we give a 
slight lift to private enterprise so that 
they can take care of all of this rush that 
we wish to encourage into this country. 
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I am quite sure that the amount of 
money derived therefrom will not com- 
pensate us for the expense Government 
will eventually have to go to. Certainly 
it is true that in this bill the amount is 
very modest, but as the ranking member 
has well said, and we are thoroughly ac- 
customed to that, this amount will have 
to grow, and it will grow and grow, and 
the bureaucrats who will have to admin- 
ister it will also proliferate all over the 
country. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [{Mr. TaBEr]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
that it is the style today to present to 
the Congress, as they have brought out 
in the past on the floor of the Congress, 
all sorts of legislation which lead us into 
the New Frontier but have no solid basis 
behind the approach that they make. If 
we set up another agency in the De- 
partment of Commerce we will never get 
rid of the agency. We will never get rid 
of the agency. It starts off with $3 mil- 
lion and it only runs to $4,700,000 in fu- 
ture years. How long do you suppose it 
could stay at that point? Frankly, I 
cannot see and I do not believe that it 
would be at all possible for anybody in 
the budget office or in the White House 
to destroy and break down the silly set- 
up we have presented to us here to vote 
for today. Is there no sense of respon- 
sibility left in the minds and hearts of 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Is it not time that we woke 
up? Is it not time that we began to feel 
a sense of responsibility and to realize 
that we should keep out of such per- 
formances as the creation of new agen- 
cies in the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
any rock or stone unturned by which 
Congress can spend money on interna- 
tional deals, I do not know where it 
would be found. I would like to know 
who dreams up all of these international 
boondoggles. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Harris, 
who brought this bill to the floor of the 
House, a question. I call his attention 
to page 308 of the hearings and ask him 
what this item of $50,000 is to be spent 
for? It is under the title of “Visitor 
Satisfaction Materials.” What in the 
world could visitor satisfaction mate- 
rials be? 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I would be glad to 
have the gentleman, whose name ap- 
pears on the bill, explain that. 

Mr. MACK. This is the budget which 
has been submitted by the Department 
of Commerce who is going to be respon- 
sible for carrying out the provisions of 
the bill. As I understand this portion 
of it, it would have to do with certain 
publications concerning this country to 
give information to the tourists when 
they are travelling within this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Just publications? This 
would not have anything to do with any- 
thing in the nature of scotch or bour- 
bon or gin? 
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Mr. MACK. Unfortunately, that is 
not envisioned by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. On page 423 of the hearings, we 
have the budget as proposed by the De- 
partment of Commerce. I presume the 
gentleman has seen that—“Visitor Satis- 
faction—a modest budget should be 
available to provide training material 
which would be valuable to hotels, re- 
sorts, restaurants, etc., in developing in 
their employees an understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of foreign 
visitors.”’ 

Mr. GROSS. Let me point out to the 
gentleman there is already earmarked 
$2,500,000 for advertising and $205,000 
for editorial promotion. 

There is also $814,750 for sales promo- 
tion; so this “visitor satisfaction mate- 
rials” must go to something more than 
reading material. I hope that before 
the debate is over, if this rule is adopted, 
and I certainly hope the rule is de- 
feated—if the rule is not defeated I hope 
somebody will explain to the satisfaction 
of the Members of the House what is 
meant by “visitor satisfaction mate- 
rials.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman notice in the press the other 
day that the State Department was be- 
coming worried over the fact that some 
of these new members of the United 
Nations have three or four or five wives? 
Now, if they are worrying about that, 
undoubtedly we would have to supply 
quarters for those extra wives if they 
came over here. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has sug- 
gested another interpretation of what it 
means; on the one hand, it is reading 
material, and on the other it is the satis- 
faction of extra-marital relations or 
something that corresponds to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
quite clear they will be entertained here, 
but the gentleman would not advocate 
that a man should leave one of his wives 
at home, would he? 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, of course not; no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
guess not. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
the Members of the House realize it or 
not, but I think it was in the third defi- 
ciency appropriation bill that the House 
appropriated a substantial increase in 
the appropriation for the bankruptcy 
referees and courts of this country to 
take care of not only the bankruptcies 
that are already pending, but the pre- 
dicted increase in bankruptcies that will 
take place in this country. Why not vote 
down this rule and save the taxpayers 
of this country some money that can be 
used to prevent the increase in bank- 
ruptcies in this country instead of spend- 
ing it for a lousy boondoggle of this kind? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
evident by the questions that have been 
raised that the fair thing to do would 
be to adopt this rule and let the commit- 
tee explain the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr, Brown) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 37. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and thvre 
were—yeas 241, nays 70, not voting 121, 
as follows: 
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Weis Widnall Young 
Westland Willis Younger 
Whitener Wright Zablocki 
Whitten Yates Zelenko 
NAYS—70 
Abernethy Durno Moore 
Adair Goodling Nygaard 
Alford Gross O’Konski 
Alger Haley Pelly 
Anderson, Ill, Hall Pilcher 
Arends Halleck Pillion 
Ashbrook Harrison, Wyo. Ray 
Avery Hiestand Roudebush 
Bailey Hoeven St. George 
Baring Hoffman,Ill. Schadeberg 
Beermann Hoffman, Mich. Schenck 
Belcher Jensen Scherer 
Berry Johansen Schwengel 
Betts Kyl Short 
Bow Laird Siler 
Brown Langen Smith, Calif. 
Bruce Latta Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Lipscomb Taber 
Church McCulloch Thomson, Wis. 
Cunningham Marshall Utt 
Davis, Martin, Nebr. Weaver 
James C, Mason Wharton 
Davis, John W. Meader Williams 
Dorn Moeller 


NOT VOTING—121 


Abbitt Garmatz Morrison 
Addabbo Gavin Moulder 
Addonizio Giaimo Nix 
Anfuso Gilbert O'Neill 
Auchincloss Granahan Osmers 
Barrett Grant Philbin 
Battin Gray Powell 
Blitch Green, Oreg Rabaut 
Boggs Green, Pa. Rains 
Brewster Gubser Randall 
Buckley Hagen, Calif. Reifel 
Burke, Ky. Hansen Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrne, Pa. Harrison, Va._ Riley 
Cahill Hasha Rivers, 8.C. 
Cannon Harvey, Ind. berts 
Carey Healey Rodino 
Clancy Hébert Rooney 
Clark Herlong Rousselot 
Holifield St. Germain 
Colmer Holland Santangelo 
Cook Holtzman Saylor 
Corbett Horan Schweiker 
Daddario Ichord, Mo. Scranton 
gue Ikard, Tex. Shelley 
Dawson Kee Slack 
Delaney Keogh Staggers 
Dent Kilburn Stephens 
Devine King, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Dole McMillau Thompson, La, 
Donohue Macdonald Thompson, Tex. 
Dooley Madden Toll 
Downing Martin, Mass. Tuck 
Dwyer Merrow Van Pelt 
Evins Michel Wallhauser 
Farbstein Miller, N.Y. Walter 
han Millikin Whalley 
Fenton Minshall Wickersham 
Fino Moorehead Wilson, Calif. 
Flood Ohio Wilson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Moorhead, Pa. Winstead 
Fulton Morgan 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Rousselot 


against. 


Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mr. 
Clancy against. 
Mr. Giaimo for, with Mr. Van Pelt against. 
Mr, Feighan for, with Mr. Dague against. 


[Roll No. 58] 
YEAS—241 
Albert Frazier Mills 
Alexander Friedel Monagan 
Andersen, Gallagher Montoya 
Minn. Garland Morris 
Andrews Gary Morse 
Ashley Gathings Mosher 
Ashmore Glenn Moss 
Aspinall Goodell Multer 
Ayres Griffin Murphy 
Baker Griffiths Murray 
Baldwin Hagan, Ga. Natcher 
Barry Halpern Nelsen 
Bass, N.H. Harding Norblad 
Bass, Tenn. Hardy Norrell 
Bates Harris O’Brien, Til. 
Becker Harvey, Mich. O’Brien, N.Y 
Beckworth Hays "Hara, Ill 
Bell Hechler O’Hara, Mich 
Bennett, Fla. Hemphill Olsen 
Bennett, Mich. Henderson Ostertag 
Blatnik Hosmer Passman 
Boland Huddleston Patman 
Bolling Hull Perkins 
Inouye Peterson 
Bonner Jarman Pfost 
Boykin Jennings Pike 
Brademas Joelson Pirnie 
Bray Johnson, Calif. Poage 
Breeding Johnson, Md Poff 
Bromwell Johnson, Wis. Price 
Brooks, La. Jonas Pucinski 
Brooks, Tex. Jones, Ala Quie 
Broomfield Jones, Mo Reuss 
Broyhill Judd Rhodes, Ariz. 
Burke, Mass. Karsten RiehIman 
Burleson Karth Rivers, Alaska 
Casey Kastenmeier Robison 
Cederberg Kearns Rogers, Colo. 
Celler Keith Rogers, Fla 
Chamberlain Kelly Rogers, Tex. 
Chelf Kilday Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Kilgore Rostenkowski 
Chiperfield King, N.Y. Rutherford 
Cohelan King, Utah Ryan 
Collier Kirwan Saund 
Conte Kitchin Schneebeli 
Cooley Kluczynski Scott 
Corman Knox Seely-Brown 
Cramer Kornegay Selden 
Curtin Kowalski s 
Curtis, Mass Landrum Shipley 
Curtis, Mo Lane Shriver 
Daniels Lankford Sibal 
Davis, Tenn Lennon Sikes 
Denton Lesinski Sisk 
Derounian Libonati Smith, Iowa 
Derwinski Lindsay Smith, Miss 
Loser Spence 
ell McCormack Springer 
Dominick McDonough Stafford 
Do McDowell Steed 
Doyle McFall Stratton 
McIntire Stubblefield 
Edmondson McSween Sullivan 
Elliott McVey Taylor 
Elisworth MacGregor Teague, Calif. 
Everett Machrowicz Thomas 
Failon Mack Thompson, N.J. 
Fascell Magnuson Thornberry 
Findley Mahon Tollefson 
Finnegan Mailliard Trimble 
Fisher Mathias Tupper 
Piynt Matthews Uliman 
Fogarty May Vanik 
Ford Miller, Clem Van Zandt 
Forrester Miller, Vinson 
Fountain George P, Watts 


Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Devine against. 
Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Miller of New York 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Barrett with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wilson 
of Indiana. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Cahill. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Wallhauser. 

My Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Scran- 
ton. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Moorehead of Ohio. 
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Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Riley with Mr. Harvey. 
Dent of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mer- 


Daddario with Mr. Reifel. 

Brewster with Mr. Saylor. 

Ikard of Texas with Mr. Tollefson. 
Shelley with Mr. Dooley. 

St. Germain with Mr. Gavin. 
Morrison with Mr. Fulton. 

Thompson of Louisiana with Mrs. 
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Dwyer. 
Mr. Moulder with Mr. Schweiker. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Minshall. 
Mr. Donohue with Mr. Fenton. 
Mr. Philbin with Mr. Horan. 
Mr. O’Neill with Mr. Milliken. 


Mr. MCDONOUGH changed his vote 
from “nay” to “vea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4614) to direct the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take steps to en- 
courage travel to the United States by 
residents of foreign countries, to estab- 
lish an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 4614, with 
Mr. Yates in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Members of the House for 
just a few minutes, I think I can dispel 
some of the fears and illusions that have 
been expressed on the floor of the House 
regarding the proposed legislation. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported this bill, H.R. 4614, 
and urges its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill; it is 
needed legislation. The committee has 
worked it out very carefully and have in- 
corporated safeguards which, in my 
judgment, are desirable and, in my opin- 
ion, strengthen our recommendations to 
the House for your acceptance today. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan 
bill. It is true that it is an administra- 
tion bill, not only of this administration 
but also of the previous administration. 

This bill is recommended by many peo- 
ple and organizations interested in the 
future welfare of our country. Many 
such organizations testified before the 
committee, travel organizations, hotel 
associations, airline associations, and so 
forth, as well as many. Members of Con- 
gress. As a matter of fact, there were no 
Witnesses who appeared during the 
course of the hearings and opposed the 
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legislation. The Secretary of Commerce 
appeared twice and testified on behalf of 
the administration, giving the back- 
ground of the consideration of this pro- 
posal, the need for it, and the good it 
would accomplish for this country. 

The purpose of the bill is to promote 
friendly understanding and appreciation 
of the United States by encouraging for- 
eign residents to visit the United States. 
To accomplish this the bill imposes upon 
the Secretary of Commerce certain duties 
and functions, and provides for the 
establishment in the Department of 
Commerce of an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism to assist the Secre- 
tary in the performance of these duties 
and functions. 

This is no Johnny-come-lately bill; 
this legislation was proposed years ago. 
During the last Congress the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
through its subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack], con- 
ducted extensive hearings. The other 
body had passed a bill and sent it over 
here. It was incontrovertibly established 
that insofar as international travel and 
tourism is concerned, the United States 
has an imbalance of $1 billion; in other 
words, the people of this country who 
traveled abroad spent a billion dollars 
more in travel than did people from 
other countries of the world spend com- 
ing to this country; and the purpose of 
this legislation is to try to do something 
about reducing the imbalance. 

During the last Congress, hearings 
were conducted before the committee, 
the committee was not satisfied with it 
as it was presented at that time and de- 
cided that if we had more time to go 
into it we could make a better record 
and perhaps bring to you a better bill. 
At least, there could be a better under- 
standing and a greater accomplishment 
with it. This had resulted exactly as 
the committee thought it would when 
after hearings and executive sessions of 
the subcommittee in the last Congress 
the committee decided to postpone ac- 
tion until this Congress to give it fur- 
ther consideration and thus have an 
opportunity for us to go into it further. 

During the interim several members 
of the committee have made an exten- 
sive study of the facts, what the situa- 
tion is; they have made reports to the 
committee, they have testified before the 
committee, thus resulting in the bill we 
have before us today. I want to com- 
mend the members of our committee 
who have given so much of their time 
and study to it. I want to commend 
the subcommittee and the chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack] and 
all members of the committee, for the 
extensive study they have given to this 
legislation and in preparing it for your 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, a lot has been said 
here today about the cost. I think my 
record shows I am a fairly conservative 
individual, As a Member of this Con- 
gress I do not advocate spending all the 
money that we can authorize and appro- 
priate. That is well known. I think you 
will find the members of our committee 
give very close scrutiny and attention to 


any proposal that authorizes an appro- 
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priation of funds by this Congress. This 
is no exception. 

The hearings disclose it is contem- 
plated to bring many people to this 
country who will spend their money 
here. The Government in turn will get 
in return manyfold the amount that 
will be spent in carrying on this impor- 
tant travel agency under the leadership 
and direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hodges, who is well known. 

Today I remind you the private travel 
agencies and private industries spend 
some $15 million a year in carrying on 
this kind of work abroad. ‘This does not 
in any way interfere with that operation, 
and it does not take anything away from 
their efforts. It complements what they 
are doing on behalf of our country in 
operating abroad. 

Foreign governments spend in this 
country $20 million a year in promoting 
foreign travel by our own people. In 
other words, there is more money spent 
in this country by foreign governments 
advertising and promoting travel abroad 
by people of this country. It would seem 
to me that it is time that we should try 
to undertake to get some of this back 
into our country instead of seeing every- 
thing go the other way all of the time. 
Consequently, I feel that the committee 
has done a good job in bringing this bill 
to you. 

We are justified, Mr. Chairman, in 
asking the support of this House for this 
legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Reading 
from page 7 of your report, it states: 

In his report on the pending legislation 
the Secretary of Commerce suggested that it 
be amended to include an authorization for 
the use of counterpart funds. 


It goes on to state that this was op- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of the Treasury on the 
ground that a specific provision was not 
necessary, because that authority existed. 
Later the Secretary of Commerce sug- 
gested that that authority be not in- 
cluded. It seems to me that we should 
not only authorize the use of counter- 
part funds, but I would like to see it 
written into this bill, at least, a portion 
of it, and I would suggest even as much 
as 50 percent of any money that was 
spent for this purpose be in counterpart 
funds. Now, we have counterpart funds 
in many of these countries from which 
we are trying to attract visitors. I know 
one of the arguments will be that where 
we are giving away money, that they do 
not have money to spend to come over 
here. But,I am notsold onthat. How- 
ever, I think that where we have these 
counterpart funds, they should be 
utilized. I know there is a tendency on 
the part of many of our agencies of 
Government that they would rather 
spend U.S. tax dollars than to use 
counterpart funds that are available. I 
would like to have your comment on 
that, if you please. 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee gave a 
great deal of consideration to the ques- 
tion. Not only was it discussed during 
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the course of the hearings and in the 
report that the gentleman referred to, 
but in executive session it was discussed. 
And, there is a lot of merit init. How- 
ever, we found in the principal coun- 
tries where most of the travel would be 
expected they do not have counterpart 
funds available, and for that reason we 
thought it would be most inadvisable to 
try to require the use of counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Let me ask 
this question: In those countries where 
there are counterpart funds available, 
what would be the objection to requir- 
ing this agency to utilize those funds? 

Mr. HARRIS. Imight say to the gen- 
tleman, if he will permit, that we are go- 
ing to have some further discussion of 
this matter when the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from ILli- 
nois [Mr. Mack] takes the floor. It will 
be thoroughly discussed at that time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I understand 
that, but I wondered what your atti- 
tude would be toward it. You have a 
lot of influence concerning the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. In any country where 
it would be permitted, where it could be 
used, it would be perfectly all right, but 
the proposal we had before us was to use 
counterpart funds, and that being true, 
we might as well have no bill. That is 
the reason the committee reported it as 
it is. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H.R. 4614, directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to first, develop, plan, and 
carry out a comprehensive program to 
stimulate and encourage travel to the 
United States by residents of foreign 
countries; second, encourage the de- 
velopment of tourist facilities, low-cost 
unit tours, and other plans within the 
United States for meeting the require- 
ments for foreign visitors; third, foster 
and encourage the widest possible dis- 
tribution of the benefits of travel at the 
cheapest rates between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States consistent 
with sound economic principles; fourth, 
encourage the facilitation of interna- 
tional travel; and fifth, collect and ex- 
change certain statistics and informa- 
tion concerning travel and tourism. 

In performing these duties the Secre- 
tary, among other things, is to utilize 
to the fullest extent possible existing 
Government agencies; may consult and 
cooperate with those in or concerned 
with the field of international travel; 
and may establish branches in foreign 
countries as he deems necessary and 
desirable. He is specifically prohibited, 
in exercising the authority granted by 
this act, from engaging in competition 
with businesses engaged in providing or 
arranging for transportation or accom- 
modations. 

In order to assist him in carrying out 
this program and duties, an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism is 
established within the Department un- 
der a Director to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

The encouragement of travel within 
the United States for the purpose of pro- 


I thank the 
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moting friendly understanding and 
good will among peoples of foreign coun- 
tries and of the United States long has 
been recognized as desirable. 

Shortly before World War II the Con- 
gress passed an act to encourage travel 
in the United States (54 Stat. 773) which 
created a Travel Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with the authority 
to cooperate with and coordinate exist- 
ing travel encouragement agencies of the 
United States, and cooperate with similar 
agencies of other countries, in the devel- 
opment of good will, understanding, and 
commerce by increasing travel to the 
United States. 

Again in 1948 this committee consid- 
ered a bill which would strengthen the 
functions of the Travel Bureau with re- 
spect to encouragement of travel to and 
within the United States. This bill, H.R. 
6136, passed the House but did not 
become law. 

At that time the Congress and the Na- 
tion were interested in taking steps to 
assist European nations in their eco- 
nomic recovery. It appeared that the 
making of positive efforts to promote 
travel to the United States at that par- 
ticular time by the nationals of countries 
already short of dollars would be unde- 
sirable. Indeed, only a few countries 
then were in an economic position to 
afford expenditures for travel and most 
countries were so short of dollar ex- 
change that they had been forced to re- 
strict exchange for travel and other pur- 
poses. In keeping with the realities of 
the time the Congress not only cut off 
appropriations to the Travel Bureau but 
included a provision in the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 for the purpose 
of adding to dollar receipts of foreign 
nationals under which— 

The Administrator, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce, shall facilitate and 
encourage, through private and public travel, 
transport, and other agencies, the promotion 
and development of travel by citizens of the 
United States to and within participating 
countries. 


Under this authorization the Secretary 
of Commerce created a Travel Division 
within his Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Whether or not as a result of the efforts 
of this Division, it is clear that the 
growth in the number of U.S. citizens 
traveling abroad has been tremendous. 

For the past several years there have 
been various measures before the Con- 
gress culminating in bills which were the 
subject of hearings by this committee 
during the last Congress. During the 
course of our committee’s consideration 
of the bills last year, a number of ques- 
tions arose as to the proper format in 
which legislation should be drafted to 
carry out the purposes of the legislation. 
These could not adequately be resolved 
before the close of the session. Follow- 
ing adjournment our committee has 
given intensive study to the subject and 
indeed members of the committee were 
authorized and directed to make an ex- 
tended examination of the travel situa- 
tion in a number of foreign countries 
and have provided us with an informa- 
tive and comprehensive report and 
recommendations. 
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On the basis of the committee’s ex- 
amination of the subject, of the hearings 
on the bills which are before the com- 
mittee, and of the committee’s familiar. 
ity over these past many years with the 
problem, the committee believes that this 
is an appropriate time for practical 
efforts to be undertaken by our Govern- 
ment, jointly with industry, to promote 
more travel to the United States. 

It appears to the committee that there 
does exist a potential market of foreign 
nationals which can be attracted to visit 
the United States. It appears that for 
sundry reasons, whether from misunder- 
standing about the cost of travel and 
tourism within the United States, incon- 
venience and annoyance over visa re- 
quirements, competition from foreign 
tourist areas, lack of incentive to come 
here, different rates of commissions re- 
ceived by travel agents on foreign and 
domestic business, or otherwise, this 
market has not developed as it might. 

It appears to the committee that there 
is a role which an official Government 
agency may undertake in supplementing 
the activities of others toward encour- 
aging foreign nationals to come to this 
country. Our own travel industry is 
estimated to have spent in 1960 in 75 
foreign countries about $15 million, $10 
million by our international airlines 
alone. At the same time foreign travel 
interests are estimated to have spent in 
this country to attract our citizens 
abroad some $20 million, over $4 million 
being by foreign government tourist 
offices in this country. 

The committee believes that the “sell- 
ing” of this country as a place to visit 
for study, culture, recreation, business, 
and other activities, is but a portion of 
the job which needs to be done. The 
proper treatment of these visitors once 
they have reached this country is most 
important. At this time there is an 
acknowledged lack of low-cost unit tours, 
such as are widely available in other 
countries, under which foreign visitors 
can tour this country at reasonable cost. 
The committee believes that in the en- 
couragement of such tours, an official 
agency properly has a role, though here 
the domestic travel industry, of course, 
has major responsibilities. 

The committee is of belief that H.R. 
4614 is a desirable and feasible legislative 
proposal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GLEnn]. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, our sub- 
committee held hearings last year on 
similar bills to this, one of which had 
been passed in the Senate having to do 
with the creation of an Office of Inter- 
national Travel in the Department of 
Commerce, the same purport as this bill, 
H.R. 4614. 

The Senate bill came to us late in the 
session, and our hearings were conse- 
quently both limited and late. The sub- 
committee was in accord with the overall 
purpose of the legislation; to increase the 
flow of foreign tourist traffic to the 
United States, and to thus stimulate the 
domestic economy; to reverse or retard 
the flow of travel dollars involved in our 
foreign payment deficit; and to expose 
as many citizens of the world as possible 
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to America as a travel destination. The 
Eisenhower administration approved the 
legislation. However, the then Secre- 
tary of Commerce did not give us the 
benefit of any detailed study or plan of 
organization and program, which was 
sufficiently convincing to the subcommit- 
tee to enable us to report a bill, partic- 
ularly as to the estimate of a cost of $5 
million. 

We, therefore, took no action last year 
om reporting any bill. Our capable 
chairman, PETER Mack, after consulta- 
tion with the subcommittee members in- 
structed the staff to work on the prob- 
lem following adjournment, and several 
members of this committee, at the re- 
quest of the chairman, undertook the 
making of a survey of the international 
travel picture in various foreign coun- 
tries. Their endeavor has been of great 
help in the present hearings this year. 
The report which they filed is specific, 
detailed, and factual, and their observa- 
tions and conclusions manifest what can 
be accomplished with this legislation. 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. HEMPHILL, and Mr. 
RoSTENKOWSKI are to be complimented 
on the very fine performance of their 
assignment. 

On the convening of the Congress this 
year, bills were again introduced to 
establish the Office of International 
Travel and Tourism, and a bill in the 
Senate was passed in short order. I in- 
troduced a counterpart to the Senate bill 
for which Iam sorry. A cursory reading 
of the Senate bill made it appear satis- 
factory, but after the benefit of our hear- 
ings and our executive sessions, I am 
convinced that this bill, H.R. 4614, is the 
one that should be enacted, and I en- 
dorse it without reservation. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the worldwide development of tourism 
has become one of the most competitive 
business enterprises in world commerce. 
In many foreign countries it is sponsored 
and controlled by the national govern- 
ment. It is an instrument of their na- 
tional policy. 

The budgets of foreign countries for 
their official travel offices bears out their 
importance. Great Britain spends over 
$314 million annually, France $24 mil- 
lion, Canada $24 million, Ireland $112 
million, while our budget for 1961 is only 
$165,000, a little more than Finland, East 
Africa, and San Marino. 

The practical results of these spend- 
ing programs has poured billions of 
American dollars into the economy of 
other nations around the world. The 
emergence of many nations from the 
dificult postwar period into prosperity 
has raised the standard of living and 
enabled the citizens of foreign countries 
to travel. 

This will be a new field for our Gov- 
ernment to develop—its benefits can be 
only measured by the objectives, but 
they are sufficiently attractive and basi- 
Cally sound to warrant a reasonable 
investment. 

Let me mention three objectives: 

First. The program will seek to in- 
crease the flow of foreign tourist traffic 
to the United States at a rate sufficient 
to check the flow of dollar balances from 
this country arising out of our failure to 
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bring travelers to our shores in sufficient 
numbers. It is estimated that a billion 
dollars of our national payment deficit 
lies in the field of tourism. 

Second. It will stimulate the domestic 
economy in direct proportion to the 
number of additional travelers, which 
can be sold on visiting our country. It 
is estimated that a European traveler 
spends a little over $500 in the United 
States. An increase of only 100 percent 
in 4 years over the current level of visi- 
tors would pour $250 million annually 
into the domestic economy in the fourth 
year of the program. 

Third. In the competitive effort by the 
nations of the world to lure travelers 
within their borders, we can make an 
effective contribution to world peace and 
understanding. Unless the tourist, who 
is being sought by scores of foreign coun- 
tries is attracted to our shores, he will be 
drawn to other destinations. During 
our hearings, it was reported by an 
American travel representative in Eng- 
land that Russia is putting on a massive 
tourist drive throughout the world, and 
can be one of our main competitors. 

It must be continuously remembered 
that the function of the U.S. Office of 
International Travel will be to sell the 
United States as a travel destination. It 
is not charged with promoting trans- 
portation, hotels, facilities, or other 
specific features. It will, however, fur- 
nish necessary information to the po- 
tential traveler concerning those services 
or facilities essential to his plans. And 
keep in mind, that almost every State in 
the Union and scores of our cities have 
travel attractions, which will be fea- 
tured in the program. There will be 
European and other offices for dissemi- 
nation of this tourist information. 

Some may ask—how can an average 
citizen of a foreign country meet some 
of the comparative high travel and 
lodging rates in this country? Our 
travel industry has considered this—in 
fact they have been working on plans 
to meet all obstacles, and one solution 
is the so-called package deal for tourists, 
either individually or in small or large 
groups—an all-cost trip meeting the 
requirements of all pocketbooks. I have 
found that Europeans like to travel in 
groups, and the one-piece bus tour 
method is one of the most popular in 
Europe. It permits the tourist with 
limited funds to budget his trip. We can 
duplicate it here. 

All segments of the travel industry 
throughout the United States gave 
enthusiastic support to this program 
during our hearings. The steamship in- 
dustry and the airlines gave assurance of 
cooperation in making fares attractive, 
and the most convincing factor to me 
was the complete study, analysis, and 
plans made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hodges appeared before our 
subcommittee on two occasions, and I 
was greatly impressed and pleased with 
his presentation of the problem and his 
program. 

The record will disclose how minutely 
he went into the subject, and how well 
he has planned. He suggests a first year 
budget of $3 million, and an annual ex- 
penditure of slightly under $4.7 million 
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thereafter. Now, these are not just 
round figures; he submitted a break- 
down of costs and allocations in detail. 
I am convinced that these requests are 
reasonable, and to do the job envisioned, 
they are necessary. Also considering all 
aspects, I am of the opinion that this 
can be one of the best and most far- 
reaching endeavors in the foreign field 
that we will have legislated on this year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mack}. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, in the 
closing days of the last Congress, the 
Senate passed a bill similar to the one 
that we are considering today. My sub- 
committee held hearings on this bill but 
it was not reported becsuse we were not 
completely satisfied with the provisions 
of this bill. While we favored the gen- 
eral objectives, we felt that several 
changes were needed to be made if this 
program were to be a success. Following 
this, three members of our committee 
made an extensive study and submitted 
a very valuable report. While the Con- 
gress was in recess last fall, I asked the 
staff of the Interstate and Poreign Com- 
merce Committee to do further research 
and when I returned to Washington, I 
drew up H.R. 4614 which we are con- 
sidering today. This bill directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take steps to en- 
courage travel to the United States by 
residents of foreign countries. It also 
establishes an Office of International 
Travel and Tourism within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

International travel has today become 
a big business and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that a program of travel promo- 
tion is in our national interest both as 
a matter of economics and as an oppor- 
tunity to promote international under- 
standing. We are all aware of the fact 
that we have a substantial deficit in our 
balance of payments which has caused 
an alarmingly large drain on our gold 
supplies. Few of us, however, realize that 
one-third of this deficit is because of the 
great number of American citizens trav- 
eling in foreign countries. The travel 
deficit is approximately $1 billion on an 
annual basis. This bill is designed to 
attract foreign tourists to the United 
States in order to reduce this deficit. 
The President in his message to Congress 
on February 6 made reference to the im- 
balance of payments and gold outflow. 
He strongly endorsed a travel bill to ex- 
pand efforts to encourage foreign travel 
to the United States. 

Other countries are spending millions 
of dollars annually in the United States 
and elsewhere to attract foreign tourists. 
Now that the people of other countries 
are able to afford a trip to the United 
States, it is logical that we should enter 
this field. Increased travel from abroad 
will have many economic benefits and 
approximately 10 percent of the money 
that is spent here will end up in the Pub- 
lic Treasury. However, the most impor- 
tant consideration of this bill is that it 
will promote friendly understanding and 
appreciation of the United States. It 
will give more people in foreign lands 
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firsthand impressions of this great coun- 
try and an impression which is generally 
inaccurately reflected through our tour- 
ists traveling in foreign lands. It would 
improve our international relations by 
giving these people the true story about 
America—our Government, and our de- 
sire for peace. For these reasons, I think 
we are justified in using Government 
funds to sell this country as an attractive 
travel destination. Today, in excess of 
$20 million is being spent annually 
within the United States by foreign ad- 
vertisers to lure our American citizens 
to foreign lands. We are today the only 
nation which does not have a substantial 
government program to stimulate the 
growth of tourism. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel very 
strongly that we should pass H.R. 4614 
to compete with other countries in this 
important area. Mr. Chairman, my 
committee conducted hearings on this 
and 15 similar bills in March and April 
of this year. We have carefully con- 
sidered all the testimony received and 
we have accepted certain amendments 
which we feel strengthen the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat sur- 
prised at some of the opposition that 
developed over this bill, which is de- 
signed to encourage foreign tourists 
coming to this country. During the last 
3 years we have had a deficit in our 
balance of payments of approximately 
$10 billion. We have lost $5 billion of 
our gold supply. It would seem to me 
that the people who call themselves 
conservatives ought to be interested in 
doing something about it. This bill, as 
I see it, will do something about the 
deficit in our balance of payments and 
something about the loss of gold in this 
country. 

I was amazed at some of the people 
who today are evidently concerned. 
Some of them, I notice, having opposed 
foreign aid in the past. I might say 
that I for the first time last year op- 
posed foreign aid because of my concern 
over this very important problem. 
Therefore I am convinced that this Gov- 
ernment does have a reason to get into 
this area, that the Government should 
conduct itself as these other govern- 
ments are doing today in appropriating 
substantial sums of money to encourage 
people to come into our country to see 
what we have to offer here. 

I might mention that in the proceed- 
ings of the subcommittee, and I believe 
we had hearings for some 2 weeks and 
have 500 pages of testimony, there was 
not a single Member of Congress who 
came before the subcommittee to oppose 
this bill. For that matter, there was not 
a single person who came before our 
subcommittee to oppose this legislation. 

This bill was approved unanimously 
by my subcommittee. Every person on 
my subcommittee was in favor of this 
bill at the time it was reported, Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats. The first 
objection that was raised, I think, was 
raised in the full committee during the 
executive session. I could understand 
their concern because when this problem 
first came to me over a year ago I was 
not at all enthusiastic about it, and I 
raised several questions that were raised 
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in our executive session at the time it 
first came before our committee. 

But in the course of the hearings all 
of these questions have been resolved. 
I hope that the people who have raised 
an objection to the bill today will take 
the time to read part of the testimony 
and, needless to say, we will be very 
happy to answer any questions you may 
have concerning the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing days of 
the last Congress, the other body passed 
a bill designed to establish an interna- 
tional office of tourism. That bill came 
to the House. In the House, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. JARMAN], had introduced a bill and 
my subcommittee gave it consideration 
at that time. It is interesting that one 
of the questions I raised at the time this 
bill was before the committee had to do 
with the problem of foreign currency. 

This year the other body did include 
the provision concerning foreign curren- 
cies in their bill. But, in the course of 
our hearings this year, it became quite 
obvious to us this provision was not nec- 
essary. The Department of Commerce 
already has the authority to use foreign 
currencies and it is not necessary to put 
any additional amendment in to provide 
for these foreign currencies. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I yield to the gentleman 
because I was trying to explain it for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It seems I 
have been unable to make myself clear. 
There is plenty of authority for using 
all these funds, but in the past we have 
been unable to impress a lot of these 
agencies as to the desirability of using 
them, and I think you are going to 
have to write it into law and say that 
wherever these funds are available, they 
shall be used. That is what I am in- 
sisting on. I want to support this bill. 
I am in favor of this. I would like to 
see more people come to the United 
States. I would even vote to appropriate 
money to bring more people to America 
where they could learn about our way of 
life, and carry this message back home, 
and I think it would do far more good 
than much of the money that we are 
spending in foreign countries. At the 
same time I cannot vote for a bill where 
you are not requiring these agencies to 
use the counterpart funds which, in my 
opinion, will never be used unless we 
write it into law demanding that they 
be used. 

Mr. MACK. I first would like to say 
that they do have this authority, that 
the Secretary of Commerce has told the 
committee he is going to utilize all the 
counterpart funds available. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I understood the pre- 
vious speaker, the gentleman from 
Arkansas {Mr. Harris], to say that if a 
mandatory provision to use counterpart 
funds had been included in the bill, we 
would not have a bill. Can the gentle- 
man shed some light on that, if that is 
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a correct interpretation of the gentle- 
man’s statement? 

Mr. MACK. I think the problem there, 
as it has been explained to me, is the 
fact that if you have a mandatory re- 
quirement in the bill, then they will 
not be able to get the funds necessary 
to operate the agency of Government 
if counterpart funds are not available 
at the time they are needed. I might 
say this matter is up to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and if they decide to au- 
thorize the counterpart funds, the 
counterpart funds would have to be used 
by the agency or they would not have 
funds available. 

Mr. BARRY. It would be possible for 
us to vote for this bill, if we believed 
the counterpart funds had to be used, 
first if the Committee on Appropriations 
so authorized in an appropriation bill 
covering the expenses for this agency of 
Government; is that not true? 

Mr. MACK. Yes, this is a matter 
which must be determined by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House, 

Mr. BARRY. I think you referred 
earlier, or perhaps one of the previous 
speakers, referred earlier to hasty hear- 
ings on this. Was not that caused by 
our imbalance of exchange and imbal- 
ance of payments? 

Mr. MACK. We had hearings last 
year. 

Mr. BARRY. Does the gentleman 
think those who were opposed to the bill 
were heard as well as those who were 
particularly interested in it? 

Mr. MACK. I think the gentleman 
will agree that 500 pages of testimony 
indicates substantial coverage. 

Mr. BARRY. Inasmuch as the gentle- 
man was chairman of the subcommittee 
I just wanted to make certain in my 
mind that he felt the opposition had 
been heard, too. 

Mr. MACK. I only know that the 
hearings were well publicized, and that 
considerable time was devoted to this 
subject matter. We held hearings on 
March 28, 29, and 30, and April 11 and 
12 of this year. 

Mr. BARRY. And no one appeared 
against it? 

Mr. MACK. As TI say, we issued no- 
tices at the time the hearings were an- 
nounced. The Secretary of Commerce 
appeared personally on two occasions 
before my committee, and I have news 
articles I received from California to 
New York. The hearings were exten- 
sively reported. I think most people 
who read the newspapers were aware of 
the fact that hearings were being con- 
ducted. 

Mr. BARRY. As far as the gentle- 
man was concerned, then, there was 
really no objection to the bill from the 
public. 

Mr. MACK. No person testified in 
opposition to the bill when the subcom- 
mittee was holding hearings. No per- 
son to the best of my knowledge ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. On that particular 
point I may say to the gentleman from 
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New York that the budget that was sub- 
mitted by his administration in January 
of this year included about 12 pages on 
the question of counterpart funds that 
was referred to by the gentleman. 

Mr. MACK. I might also say that the 
last administration approved the pro- 
posal. That was during the last session 
of Congress. I may also say that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower designated 1960 as the 
official Visit America Year, but they rec- 
ognized too late that they had failed to 
follow through with any type of program 
to make it a success. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. During debate 
on the rule on this bill two rather provoc- 
ative questions were raised, and I would 

. like to have the gentleman address him- 

self to those questions if he will. The 
first was: Why cannot the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency which now has a rather 
elaborate network spread over most of 
the world, why can they not be used for 
this service since they have the machin- 
ery already set up? 

And the second question, as I under- 
stand it, was: What can the Govern- 
ment expect to do which private indus- 
try has not already done? It has been 
testified that private agencies are al- 
ready spending $15 million a year in 
selling America. What would another 
$2 million or $3 million do that the $15 
million are not doing? If the gentle- 
man would discuss those two questions I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. MACK. I would be very happy 
to, and I had intended to cover those 
subjects at a little later point, but will 
be glad to do so now. 

First of all the airlines, the steamship 
lines, the travel agencies, and others are 
interested selfishly.in promoting their 
own interests. The purpose of this bill 
would not be to duplicate or subsidize 
any corporation or any private business, 
but to do what is being done by other 
countries, such as Great Britain, to en- 
courage people to come to this country 
as a destination, to give them informa- 
tion, and develop low-cost tours. 

It is a separate function. You need 
a Government agency and you need a 
private agency to carry that out. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Is it not the pur- 
pose of the private tourist agencies also 
to bring people to America, or con- 
versely ? 

Mr. MACK. Yes. We made refer- 
ence to this in the report. You have 
Pan American Airways that would like 
to bring people to America on Pan Ameri- 
can airplanes. You have several steam- 
ship lines that are operating overseas. 
You have some travel agencies, a limited 
number, that are operating overseas try- 
ing to encourage people to come here. 
This is an official function that is neces- 
Sary as far as the overall program is 
concerned, if you want to do it success- 
fully. The State of Florida has an 
agency similar to this. I have requested 
certain information from one of the 
Congressmen from Florida, and I under- 
stand the State of Florida spends some 
$4,600,000 a year to encourage the tour- 
ism and business into the State of 
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Florida. Incidentally, they have done it 
with a great deal of success. 

If you are going to really be serious 
about the visit U.S.A. program, you have 
to do that. There is promotional work 
and advertising, and it will take money 
to perform that service. I hope that 
answers the first question satisfactorily. 

The second question concerns the 
U.S. Information Service. As I stated 
last year when this bill was before the 
committee, several of us were concerned 
that this icb could be done in another 
fashion. ~. the gentleman will look at 
the hearini:s of last year, I suggested 
that the U.S. Information Service could 
perform this function. But, after doing 
considerable research on the matter, it 
was quite obvious that is not a function 
of the U.S. Information Service. On the 
other hand, the U.S. Information Service 
will perform a function that will assist 
our representatives, anc we will utilize 
their facilities, as well as the facilities of 
the Department of State, wherever prac- 
ticable. So they do have a part in it, 
but they cannot perform the service and 
they are not designed to perform the 
same functions that would be performed 
under the provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 
Mr. BRAY. First, the gentleman 


mentioned, in response to a previous 
question, that Pan American is advertis- 
ing to bring people to America by Pan 
American Airlines. He said that this 
legislation had a much broader pur- 
pose than that. It is a fact, however, 
that one of the great losses to the United 
States is the travel on foreign lines that 
have been subsidized by foreign govern- 
ments. 

Is there going to be any attempt in 
this advertising to get them to use 
American lines, both air and surface? 

Mr. MACK. I know that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would be very happy 
to have them use American lines, and I 
am certain they would not discriminate 
against the American companies. 


Mr. BRAY. I would hope they would 
not. 
Mr. MACK. I do not think the pur- 


pose is to begin a program to discrimi- 
nate against the transportation of other 
governments. 

Mr. BRAY. The purpose is to get 
them to come to America instead of 
going from America. A very substan- 
tial part of the loss has been due to 
Americans using foreign lines. If. we 
are going to make no attempt to sell 
American lines, it certainly would not 
save us so much gold as if we would do 
that. I wanted to mention that because 
that has been one of the great causes 
for the loss of gold to America. The 
subsidized foreign lines are taking the 
business of Americans traveling abroad. 
If we do not make some attempt to pro- 
tect our lines, like the foreign countries 
do, we are not going to accomplish very 
much, at least as far as our gold reserves 
are concerned. 
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Mr. MACK. I share the gentleman’s 
concern about the amount of money 
spent on foreign lines. 

However, I do not believe that it 
would be the objective to exclude the 
foreign lines from the benefit of this 
legislation. I understand that the Amer- 
icans are spending approximately $450 
million—and these figures are not too 
accurate; they are estimates—on for- 
eign carriers, and the foreigners are 
only spending about $104 million on the 
American lines. So, the gentleman is 
correct. You would have a deficit of 
approximately $346 million, which is 
part of the overall deficit. I think that 
something can be done to improve that 
situation, but in fairness I must say 
that I do not believe that is the objec- 
tive to be accomplished by this legisla- 
tion. 

I might say to the gentleman, since 
he raised this question—and I notice 
that the gentlewoman from New York 
also mentioned the problem of our 
transportation system—that that is one 
of the things that can be accomplished 
here. This bill can strengthen our 
transportation system. There is a good 
possibility that the rates can be reduced 
if we can improve our flow of traffic and 
put it more in balance. 

Today we have great peakloads going 
to Europe on the airlines especially in 
the spring of the year, about this time 
of the year, on in through the middle 
of July, and we have the peakloads 
coming back in the fall of the year. 
Since the Europeans take their vaca- 
tions about the same time as the Ameri- 
cans, and if the program is successful, 
then you will even the flow of traffic, 
getting a heavier load, and therefore it 
would have the effect of reducing the 
cost of the transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
bill. It is designed to strengthen the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
and promote friendly understanding and 
appreciation of the United States by 
encouraging foreign residents to visit 
the United States and by facilitating in- 
ternational travel generally. Under this 
bill the Secretary is required to develop, 
plan, and carry out a comprehensive 
program designed to stimulate and en- 
courage travel to the United States by 
residents of foreign countries for the 
purpose of study, culture, recreation, 
business, and other activities as a means 
of promoting friendly understanding and 
good will among peoples of foreign coun- 
tries and of the United States. 

The people on the Continent tradi- 
tionally have traveled in groups. They 
have had group tours, and many expect 
the same kind of tour when they come 
into this country. The other problem 
is that some of the expenses are stag- 
gering when you get off the plane or 
ship in New York City and walk into 
the hotel. By group rates that can be 
reduced substantially. 

I notice some of the congressional 
people went to New York on a special 
excursion that cost $30 per person. I 
heard this morning of another trip that 
leaves on Friday and comes back on 
Sunday that costs $50 a person for the 
week end. A travel agency does have a 
program for touring the entire eastern 
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seashore from Florida to New York for 
$150 for a 14-day period. That is the 
type of thing that we hope to encourage 
so that we can attract more tourists into 
this country. The bill will foster and 
encourage the widest possible distribu- 
tion of the benefits of travel at the 
cheapest rates between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States consistent 
with sound economic principles. 

That is carrying out the idea of the 
Bermuda Agreement of 1946 between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
shall “encourage the simplification, re- 
duction, or elimination of barriers to 
travel, and the facilitation of interna- 
tional travel generally.” 

Also he is required to “collect, pub- 
lish, and provide for the exchange of 
statistics, information, and schedules of 
meetings, fairs, and other attractions, 
relating to international travel and 
tourism. 

Also we have required that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce—‘“shall utilize tne 
facilities and services of existing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to the 
fullest extent possible; and, to the fullest 
extent consistent with the performance 
of their own duties and functions, such 
agencies shall permit such utilization of 
facilities and services.” 

We are permitting him to “consult and 
cooperate with individuals, businesses, 
and organizations engaged in or con- 
cerned with international travel, includ- 
ing local, State, Federal, and foreign 
governments, and international agen- 
cies.” 

And also he “may obtain by contract 
and otherwise the advice and services of 
qualified professional organizations and 
personnel.” 

And he “may establish such branches 
in foreign countries, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State, as he 
deems to be necessary and desirable.” 

We establish in this bill the Office of 
International Travel and Tourism. In 
the bill which I introduced we provided 
for a Director rather than an Assistant 
Secretary of State. And we establish 
that the salary shall be $18,000 per year. 

The only other change made in the 
bill was that we authorize $3 million for 
the first year and $4.7 million in suc- 
ceeding years. I might say, if some 
Members have any concern about the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, that my chairman has been 
most diligent in this area and required 
that we authorize a specific amount for 
future years rather than leave it as an 
open-end proposition. I concur in that. 
I believe if it is necessary, as some of 
the gentlemen here have indicated, to 
expand this facility, that they shall 
come back to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce fcr au- 
thorization before they can go to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my 
statement, and I should be glad to an- 
swer any questions anyone might have, 
if I can. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

. Mr. MACK. I yield to my friend from 
owa. 
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Mr. GROSS. How many consultants 
presently in the Department of Com- 
merce have been promoting this idea? 

Mr. MACK. As a matter of fact, the 
Department of Commerce was at first 
opposed to this proposal and only late 
last year agreed to go along with it. 

Mr. GROSS. How many consultants 
in the Department of Commerce have 
been promoting this? The gentleman 
has not answered my question. 

Mr. MACK. To be perfectly fair 
about it, I do not know of any profes- 
sional in the Department of Commerce 
who has been promoting it. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say profes- 
sional, I said consultant. 

Mr. MACK. I do not know of any 
consultant today who is promoting this 
bill who is associated with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. GROSS. The chairman of the 
subcommittee held hearings on this bill 
and I am sure he knows that the hear- 
ings show that at least one consultant 
has been hired at the rate of $50 a day 
plus expenses to promote this thing. He 
must know that; and I do not know how 
many more. But at least one shows up in 
these hearings. 

Mr. MACK. Idid not know; I was not 
aware of the fact that anyone had been 
hired to lobby the Congress on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say to lobby 
the Congress, I said to promote it. I 
would rather the gentleman would not 
put words in my mouth, 

Mr. MACK. I must say I was not 
aware of the fact that anyone had been 
hired for that purpose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YounGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time merely to say that I objected 
to the bill as it first came to the full 
committee on the ground that para- 
graph (b) in section 3 could be con- 
strued to develop a governmental agency 
that would be in competition with our 
own travel agencies. 

I proposed an amendment to make 
sure that the Secretary, under the au- 
thority of this act, shall not provide or 
arrange for transportation for, or ac- 
commodations to, persons traveling be- 
tween foreign countries and the United 
States in competition with business en- 
gaged in providing or arranging for such 
transportation or accommodations. 

I do hope that in the conference our 
conferees will insist that that amend- 
ment stay in, because it was not in the 
Senate bill, it was not clear, and I think 
we should make it very definite that we 
are not trying to set up a governmental 
organization in competition with our 
own taxpaying organizations. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Curtin]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, Iam on 
the subcommittee that handled this bill. 
I must say that when the hearings on 
similar bills started last year, I was ex- 
tremely dubious as to the necessity for 
this legislation. However, as.the hear- 
ings developed last year and as they 
were continued this year—and in- 
cidentally, I attended all the hearings 
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because of my feeling originally about 
the bill—I became convinced .. the need 
for this legislation. 

These hearings, which were conducted 
under the able leadership of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Mack], developed 
certain things which convinced this 
member of the subcommittee that this 
is legislation which is going to be ex- 
tremely beneficial to this country. 

The United States is one of the very 
few countries which does not appropri- 
ate money for this specific program. 
Tourism is a big business. It just so 
happens that we are not benefiting from 
this business the way the other coun- 
tries of the world are doing. 

Questions were asked of the various 
witnesses that appeared before the sub- 
committee as to whether or not this bill 
was being pushed for the purpose of 
having the Government take over the 
expenditure of money private industry 
of this country is now spending. It was 
proved, to my satisfaction, at least, that 
this was not the idea, that these funds 
were to supplement the funds presently 
being spent by private enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, the National As- 
sociation of Travel Organizations, which 
is probably one of the biggest organiza- 
tions in this field, indicated that the 
members of that organization were 
spending approximately $101 million a 
year now for this type of work, and, of 
that sum, approximately $16 million was 
for promotional work in foreign coun- 
tries. The witness for this group testified 
that the members intend to continue to 
spend that sum and, in fact, increase the 
amount they spend annually. 

We may ask: Why is it necessary to 
have Government funds spent when so 
much is being spent by private enter- 
prise? ‘That question has already been 
answered, I think, but I should like to 
add that I feel sure that when a private 
industry spends money for such pro- 
motional work, it is spending it for its 
own particular interest. The airlines, 
for instance, are undoubtedly slanting 
such promotional funds to appeal to the 
sections of the United States which they 
serve. That is the reason why it is 
necessary to have these Federal funds to 
supplement that type of expenditure to 
promote travel to this country in gen- 
eral. 

We were asked, Can you use counter- 
part funds for these purposes? Frankly, 
I think we can and should use counter- 
part funds wherever possible. Secre- 
tary Hodges was asked his personal 
feeling about the matter, and I believe 
that he said he was in favor of the use 
of counterpart funds, and if this bill 
became law he would explore that pos- 
sibility to the fullest. He pointed out 
one thing we should consider here, how- 
ever; I believe he said that counterpart 
funds are available usually only in the 
underdeveloped countries, that there 
are normally not counterpart funds 
available in the developed countries of 
Europe from which most of this traffic 
is expected to develop. Therefore, that 
would seem to restrict the use of coun- 
terpart funds. 

It seems to me this is a relatively 
small expenditure that is being asked 
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for here and I think there are strong 
possibilities of a large return. There- 
fore, I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIN. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any estimate of the return that he 
so fluently talks about? 

Mr. CURTIN. Secretary Hodges was 
asked that particular question. He was 
not able to put it down in dollars and 
cents. The question was also asked of 
the Secretary as to the currency restric- 
tions of foreign governments and 
whether that would not restrict the 
amount of money that people could 
spend when they came to this country. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania cannot tell us and neither 
can the Secretary of Commerce tell us 
whether this is going to increase tourism 
to this country or not; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIN. That is quite correct. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is another one of 
these blank check operations—where we 
hope for the best and fear the worst— 
but the money is going to be spent any- 
way. 

Mr. CURTIN. Itis a promotional pro- 
gram and practically all the other coun- 
tries in the world find it is a profitable 
expenditure, and I certainly think we 
ought to try it. 

Mr. GROSS. Why did this go from 
$910,000 to $3 million. 

Mr. CURTIN. I believe that the 
original expenditure asked for in one 
of the bills last year was this lesser sum. 
However, this year as the hearings devel- 
oped, the witnesses itemized the amount 
of money that would be necessary until 
the next fiscal year. It is my recollection 
that the $900,000 in that bill last year 
was for the fiscal year ending July 1961, 
and the $3 million in this bill is for the 
fiscal year ending July 1962. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand this bill 
has the support of the Kennedy admin- 
istration; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And this is the Kennedy 
bill—or is it? 

Mr. CURTIN, This bill also had the 
support of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion last year. This present bill, I be- 
lieve, had some reductions in the amount 
and some of the personnel originally 
asked for in President Kennedy’s recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. GROSS. President Kennedy 
wanted a Secretary, did he not, in the 
Department of Commerce to direct this 
operation? 

Mr.CURTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And he also wanted a 
$20,000-a-year salary for this Pooh-Bah; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And I think originally 
he wanted to start this thing at $5 mil- 
lion; did he not? 

Mr. CURTIN. Iam not sure as to the 
figure, but it was more than is set forth 
in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is not exactly 
the Kennedy bill? 

Mr. CURTIN. The idea in back of 
this legislation is favored by the Ken- 


I yield to the gentle- 
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nedy administration and was favored by 
the Eisenhower administration; that is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. And it was thrown out 
by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and every time it has been tried in the 
past several years it has been thrown 
out. They tried to run it through the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
appropriations for the purpose has been 
thrown out; has it not? 

Mr. CURTIN. My colleague is more 
familiar with whether that is correct 
than I am. 

Mr. GROSS. So we had to wait until 
this year to get a bill out of the Com- 
mitte on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for this kind of boondoggle. 

Mr. k.YL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CURTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
Mr. KYL. I did not find anywhere 


in these hearings a statement as to the 
number of tourists, the actual number 
of tourists coming into the United States 
from foreign countries and those leaving 
the United States to go to foreign coun- 
tries as tourists. Is such a figure avail- 
able? 

Mr. CURTIN. I believe it is in the 
hearings. I believe it was submitted in 
a letter—which later became a state- 
ment—addressed to the chairman of our 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [{Mr. Mack}, from Secretary 
Hodges. I believe it is part of the ex- 
hibits attached to that statement. 

Mr. KYL. I did find some figures of 
the nonimmigrant visa status people 
and, of course, a lot of those would be 
students rather than tourists; would 
they not? 

Mr. CURTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me on this ques- 
tion in order to make it clear, the record 
of the hearings show that there were 
455,000 people who came into this coun- 
try from overseas and 1,500,000 approxi- 
mately who went from this country to 
foreign lands. 

Mr. KYL. Could the gentleman give 
me the number of the page that that in- 
formation is to be found? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would be glad to look 
it up and advise the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIN. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. Is it not true that one- 
third of this so-called travel gap cost is 
involved in travel itself rather than in 
the stay within the United States or the 
foreign country? 

Mr. CURTIN. I am not quite sure I 
understand the gentleman’s question. 
Does the gentleman mean is it in trans- 
portation or is it in money left in this 
country after they arrive where we have 


this travel gap? 
Mr. KYL. The gentleman interprets 
it correctly. 


Mr. CURTIN. That is a question I 
would like to refer to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee who un- 
doubtedly would be able to answer it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I refer the gentleman 
to page 3 of the report in which there is 
a disclosure of the payments and re- 
ceipts arising from foreign travel in the 
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decade from 1950 to 1960, from which 
he can obtain the information. 

Mr. KYL. The purpose of asking the 
question was to ascertain if there was 
anything in this bill which would pro- 
mote the use of U.S. travel facilities 
rather than foreign carriers. 

Mr. HARRIS. No; the bill is not 
designed for that purpose at all. As the 
gentleman will remember, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YounGcER] a 
moment ago explained his interest in 
subsection (b) on page 3 of the bill in 
which he wanted it made abundantly 
clear that this was not to interfere what- 
soever with what private carriers or 
transportation people are doing in this 
regard; in other words, this will not in 
any way arrange for transportation or 
for accommodations, or try to describe 
what type of travel should be used. The 
intent of the bill is to supplement the 
work of private industry and in this way 
encourage through advertising and so 
forth abroad this program which would 
inure to the benefit of the private 
agencies who are trying to develop 
travel for the transportation facilities of 
this country. We hope by this method 
we will recoup some of the losses we have 
sustained in our international balance of 
payments. 

Mr. KYL. The point I wanted to make 
is that if we continue to use foreign 
carriers in the same proportion in the 
future as we have in the past the rela- 
tive disparity between income and outgo 
so far as tourism is concerned would still 
exist, would it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think you can 
view it that way. I think our own people 
should utilize our own travel facilities 
extensively. What we need to do is to 
change the situation where foreign 
travelers use other lines instead of ours. 
We hope to do so by this method. We 
hope it will encourage the use of our own 
carriers. And then there is the matter 
of the kind of accommodations they will 
have when they get here. The me- 
chanics of. this program have been 
worked out more or less consistently we 
think. 

Mr. KYL. It would seem reasonable 
to assume that with a larger number of 
Americans going abroad than vice 
versa, our people must be using these 
foreign carriers to create this disparity 
which shows up, and I was hoping we 
might be able to do something realistic 
about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, that should 
be the concern of all of us, but I do not 
think that is where the great bulk of the 
imbalance comes; that comes from 
money that is spent in foreign countries. 
That is what brings about the imbalance 
of payments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Brien]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the Recorp up to 
this point is abundantly clear in one re- 
spect; that is, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce did not 
bring this bill to the floor as a starry- 
eyed, ill-conceived, hastily constructed 
bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
mentioned a moment ago that he was 
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dubious at the start. Many other mem- 
bers of the committee felt the same way. 
That is one reason why we did not bring 
a travel bill to the floor of the House last 
year. I will admit I was one of those 
who wanted a long, close look at this 
legislation. 

I had the opportunity of traveling 
abroad last fall to study this problem, 
as it were, in the field. One of the things 
in this debate which has puzzled me a 
little bit has been the reference, par- 
ticularly during the discussion on the 
rule, to this bill being in competition with 
free enterprise. I suggest it is entirely 
the opposite. I suggest that it is a part- 
nership with free enterprise; and I sug- 
gest, further, that the travel industry is 
big business indeed, and that every seg- 
ment of it which was represented at the 
hearings and by the representatives to 
whom we talked abroad, favored this leg- 
islation. When I mentioned the travel 
industry, I am not thinking only of the 
airlines, the steamship lines, and the 
railroads, but I am thinking all the way 
down to the distribution of that dollar, 
to the little storekeeper who sells a pen- 
nant to a visitor for a dime. I conceive 
this agency as being the hub of a wheel. 

The suggestion has been made here 
that the U.S. Information Service could 
handle this matter, that the embassies 
could handle the matter, that the air- 
line travel agencies could handle the 
matter. What we need is a hub repre- 
sented by this travel agency which can 
coordinate all of those activities. 

We found during our investigations 
abroad that none of them separately can 
do that job. I admit very frankly at this 
point unless that hub, that core, is 
manned by capable, experienced travel 
people, the program will not succeed. I 
believe it will be so manned. I believe 
that the first $50 million of additional 
revenue we get through these additional 
visitors to our shores wii! pay, more than 
pay off in direct taxation the amount ap- 
propriated in this bill, leaving everything 
additional to the general economy of our 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will agree with me, this being an 
off year so far as elections are concerned, 
with the junketing number of Members 
that is going to take place all over the 
world, if the Members of Congress could 
not save the taxpayers some money by 
drumming up this business while they 
are junketing around the world. Could 
it be done somewhat in that way? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I think 
the gentleman has his own ideas on that. 
Let me say that I have before me a 40- 
page document. I am not ashamed of 
the document and the words which went 
into it. I think we are better prepared 
to deal with this problem on the floor 
of the House today because three Mem- 
bers of this House did junket abroad 
and did study this problem abroad. 

I would like to say finally, Mr. Chair- 
man, that an experience I had in Lon- 
don one day erased the final doubt from 
my mind. I took a long walk in the fog 
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there one morning and I counted the 
number of countries which have official 
Government travel agencies. Some of 
them were very elaborate, indeed. 
There were 40. There was Great Britain, 
of course, but we went all the way down 
the line to little Malta, and I have an 
idea that those 40 countries are not 
just throwing money away. I think 
they feel that they are producing for 
their respective countries, and I think 
that the United States will benefit from 
the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Macpona.Lp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say a few words in support of 
the pending bill, H.R. 4614, to establish 
an Office of International Travel and 
Tourism, which T feel is of extreme im- 
portance. The most dramatic part of 
this bill, and I might add, my bill H.R. 
4145 which is similar to the bill before 
us, deals with the outflow of gold from 
the United States. Of equal importance 
is the part that deals with the fact that 
if we can attract people here to the 
United States who have been neglected 
for quite some time, that the long-range 
point of view of this bill will be almost 
as effective, and that is giving proper 
perspective to the United States, and 
our much vaunted way of life to the 
people who ordinarily feel that it would 
be beyond their means to be able to 
come to the United States. 

I think that the imbalance of the dif- 
ference between American tourists 
spending abroad and foreign tourists 
spending here in the United States has 
become four times as large as it was less 
than 15 years ago. 

During the past year it reached a stag- 
gering sum and made up almost one- 
third of our total payments imbalance. 

I think that even more significant is 
the fact that the increase in this travel 
deficit in 1960 alone amounts to $145 
million. Unquestionably, the greatest 
single factor contributing to this deficit 
increase has been the explosive expan- 
sion of the numbers of U.S. citizens 
traveling and spending abroad. 

This expansion, in turn, is largely due 
to concentrated effort on the part of 
foreign governments and international 
transportation interests to corner Ameri- 
can tourist dollars through intensive ad- 
vertising campaigns and promotional 
programs conducted in this country. 
Since World War II the United States 
heart of its foreign aid program has 
taken steps at home to facilitate travel 
of U.S. citizens abroad, and has provided 
both financial and technical assistance to 
foreign countries to aid in the rehabili- 
tation and expansion of tourist facilities 
overseas. But little or nothing has been 
done to promote travel to this country 
from abroad or to prepare the tourists 
and transportation industries of this 
country to accommodate a substantial 
number of foreign travelers. For vari- 
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ous reasons, the so-called Visit U.S.A. in 
1960 campaign announced by President 
Eisenhower never got off the ground, and 
the small amounts presently budgeted 
by the Department of Commerce for the 
initial work of an Office of Internationa] 
Travel, in my opinion, are completely 
inadequate to support an effective pro- 
motional program. The new Office of 
International Travel and Tourism would 
be created within the Department of 
Commerce with a budget of $3 million 
for the first year and attempts to set 
up a realistic travel promotion program 
on the Federal level. 

The bill I introduced contains an ad- 
ditional provision for the establishment 
of a Travel Advisory Board, to aid in the 
task of formulating overall policy with 
special emphasis on the development of 
the American tourists and travel facili- 
ties to fit the special requirements of 
foreign visitors. This Advisory Board 
would be composed of 20 members, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary and would in- 
clude representatives of all segments of 
the tourist industry. They would be 
individuals who, by reason of interest, 
training, or experience are qualified to 
advise and consult with the Director and 
make recommendations for programs 
and policies to be adopted. While I be- 
lieve such an Advisory Board would be 
of real importance in stimulating interest 
and making the program more effec- 
tive, I heartily support the provisions of 
H.R. 4614 which was authored by my 
good friend and colleague, PETer F. 
Mack. I know that this legislation will 
give impetus to a program which was 
endorsed by both the previous adminis- 
tration and by the present administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL]. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 4614, which is sim- 
ilar to a measure I introduced as HR. 
5536, to strengthen the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United States 
by providing for the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel within the 
Department of Commerce. 

In my testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
I stated that I would support and vote 
for the committee bill if it adequately 
carried out the purposes I had in mind 
in introducing my own H.R. 5536. 

Among the steps advanced by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to ease the balance-of- 
payments problem was one to attract 
foreign investment and travelers to this 
country. 

The bill we are considering today will 
make it possible to launch a major drive 
to attract foreign visitors to the United 
States. 

It is significant that this legislation 
had the support of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration last year, and that it has 
the broadest kind of support in the travel 
industry, and among leaders in banking, 
business, farming, and labor. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hodges, has endorsed it heartily, and 
many people have appeared to testify 
in favor of it. 

The United States is the only major 
nation in the world today which does 
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not have a travel bureau to encourage 
people from other nations to visit our 
50 States. 

Because of the lack of such a Federal 
tourist agency, other nations are getting 
the tourist trade, and our travel deficit is 
growing at the rate of $150 million a 


= 1960 the travel deficit reached the 
alarming sum of $1,200 million or the 
equivalent of about one-third of our 
entire balance-of-payments deficit. 

If we brought home to our shores all 
of the dependents of our Armed Forces, 
as former President Eisenhower pro- 
posed, the saving would still be less than 
what is being drained off by means of 
foreign travel by Americans. 

Americans last year spent $2.2 billion 
abroad, while foreign tourists spent only 
about $1,100 million in our own country. 

It was shown in the committee hear- 
ings that American travel abroad has 
doubled since 1953, and this increase is 
largely due to the fact that under the 
active leadership and direction of na- 
tional governmental agencies abroad 
foreign tourist and transportation com- 
panies have been engaged in a massive 
program of travel promotion. 

The travel bill under consideration 
here today—like the bill I sponsored— 
will make it possible for the United 
States to expand travel in this country 
by people of other nations, and to en- 
courage these foreign tourists to visit us 
for purposes of study, and activities in 
such diverse fields as culture, recreation, 
and business. 

The Soviet Union has moved aggres- 
sively to lure tourists behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are in a cold war, and it behooves us 
to get as many tourists to come to this 
country as possible where they can ob- 
serve us at work, at play, in our homes, 
in our business, and governing ourselves. 

In this way we will be able to build 
enduring friendships, and our visitors 
will leave our shores knowing us as we 
really are. They will go back home 
to become the best kind of ambassadors 
of good will. 

Many of these tourists will come in the 
future, as they have come in the past, 
to the great State of Delaware. 

Let me say that Delawareans will con- 
tinue to display their matchless hos- 
pitality. 

Our restaurants, our seashore, our 
famous museums and historic buildings 
and towns will continue to rest, relax, 
delight, and educate all of our visitors. 

Rehoboth Beach has few equals any- 
where in the world, and the French and 
Italians with their own superb beaches 
will find new delights at Rehoboth Beach. 

Culturally minded European families 
will enjoy especially the new and stimu- 
lating way in which they can enjoy the 
arts in our State. 

Europeans who have lived all their 
lives with some of the world’s greatest 
art museums and galleries will especially 
enjoy such museums as Winterthur, with 
its matchless collections of American 
furniture, the Hagley Museum, the Dela- 
ware State Museum at Dover, and the 
Zwaanendael Museum at Lewes. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. RocErs.] 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a cosponsor of this bill, I would 
like to join my colleagues in support of 
this legislation. I feel strongly that this 
bill is in the national interest, and of 
course we in the resort State of Florida 
have an interest in it as well. 

As you know, this bill would seek to 
increase foreign tourism in this country 
by establishing American travel offices 
overseas, conducting promotional cam- 
paigns for travel within the United 
States, greater facilitating the process- 
ing of visitors as they enter and leave 
the United States, and easing travel re- 
strictions. In short, we would greatly 
improve our image overseas by extend- 
ing a warmer hand of welcome. 

Previously, travel within the United 
States was considered a very expensive 
proposition, available only to a small 
segment of the world. But now, as 
more countries are showing the effects 
of prosperity, travel within the United 
States could become a reality for mil- 
lions of the world’s citizens if the desire 
to do so were created. A campaign to 
create such desire is inherent in this 
bill. I further believe that this bill 
meets with the action requested by the 
President. In a recent message to Con- 
gress, the President outlined the balance 
of payments problem and the gold out- 
flow. In this message, the President 
stated that Americans spend some $2 
billion abroad on foreign tourism, but 
that only $1 billion is spent by foreign 
travelers in the United States. Thus, 
Mr. Chairman, if a bill of this nature 
were passed, the United States could 
realize an additional income of $1 bil- 
lion. 

It is my belief that such an energetic 
program outlined in this legislation 
would not only be a boon to the national 
economy, but the economy of every com- 
munity and tourist facility in the Nation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. I have long been 
interested in this subject and have had 
legislation in for some time. Although I 
would have made changes in the bill that 
the committee reported out, I think it 
is an excellent composite of a collection 
of ideas and brings us to the hard, basic 
fact that we have to face, which is that 
it is high time that our National Gov- 
ernment provided some national leader- 
ship in this all-important area. The 
fact is that the current balance of pay- 
ments problem can be attributed in 
large part to the tourist gap. Almost 
one-third of the dollar gap for the year 
1960 is traceable to the tourist gap. So, 
here we have got a hard, practical 
reason for the enactment of this bill. 

It is extremely important also to stress 
the nonmonetary benefits that might ac- 
crue—the political, cultural, and educa- 
tional significance of foreign tourism 
and the promotion of it. But, we have 
a tough-minded Congress here, and they 
are entitled to know what the facts are 
insofar as the benefit materially to be 
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gained by the United States in this area, 
so I will concentrate on that. 

The tourist gap is well over a billion 
dollars. It is accelerating at the rate of 
$100 million a year. It has been proven 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the amount of hard currencies 
that a country gains and the amount of 
effort that that government puts into the 
operation of the tourist business. Fig- 
ures have been stated by the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, Mr. GLENN, indicating the 
amount of effort that other countries put 
in. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Brien], has done the same: 
Great Britain, $2.8 million; France, $2.6 
million; and India, $1.5 million per year. 

The several States of the United States 
collectively spend over $17 million a year 
in order to attract tourists into their 
areas. It is estimated that $1 out of 
every $10 spent in this country by for- 
eigners finds its way into the National 
Treasury. 

It seems to me that what has to be done 
in this country if we are to take a lead- 
ership position is to shift the whole point 
of view about travel to the United States. 
For decades we have as a country been 
obsessed with a kind of xenophobia. We 
have done just the opposite of trying 
to attract people to come to the United 
States. Our whole system of immigra- 
tion laws is designed, in fact, to keep 
people out of the United States. Every 
tourist who comes to the United States 
must qualify under the immigration 
laws insofar as they apply to non- 
permanent residents of the United 
States and go through all the necessary 
redtape. We are so afraid that one of 
them might wish to settle down in the 
United States and become a permanent 
resident that we handcuff the business 
of encouraging people to come to this 
country. I suggest that what we have 
to do is to change the direction of the 
railroad train that we areon. For years 
we have been going in the direction of 
exclusion. Now it is high time that we 
reverse the direction of the train and 
start competing with other countries; 
that we ask people to come to the United 
States and encourage them to visit us. 

This bill will bring together and pro- 
vide leadership to the entire industry. 
This is a private industry, run by con- 
servative people. But it is an industry 
which recognizes the need for national 
leadership. ‘The industry is willing to 
spend money—to make substantial in- 
vestments. They have faith that this 
program will work. They are willing to 
develop programs in order to attract the 
nationals of other countries to this 
country; but they do look for leader- 
ship. No one segment of the industry, 
be it hotels or airplanes, or railroads, or 
travel agents, is going to go out on a 
single limb by itself in the absence of 
a nationwide effort with a national lead- 
ership behind it. 

I quite agree with the statement made 
@ moment ago by my colleague from 
New York, Mr. O’Brien, that other 
countries which are making a national 
effort to attract tourists to their coun- 
tries, are not doing it with any sense 
of altruism toward the rest of the world, 
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They are trying to attract capital to 
their own countries. 

I agree also with the statement that 
this is going to require the assistance of 
professionals if we are going to do a 
proper job. The U.S. Government has 
got to take experts aboard if it is going 
to promote tourism to the United States. 

Now, can the job be done? I do not 
think the travel industry would be as 
enthusiastic about this measure if it did 
not think it could be done. It can be 
done. Why do we stand in this Chamber 
and even for a moment make the sug- 
gestion that we cannot compete with 
other countries in this kind of thing? 
We are experts in package programs. 
We know how to do this, so let us begin. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make one other 
reference. When I testified before the 
subcommittee which has written this bill, 
I emphasized the importance of the 
Congress taking steps to reexamine our 
immigration laws insofar as they apply 
to tourists. I mentioned that we give 
the impression of being obsessed with a 
sense of xenophobia, and we do. And 
one reason we do is because of the ridic- 
ulous complexities of our immigration 
system for tourist visitors, the so-called 
nonpermanent immigrants to the 
United States. When you think that a 
foreigner coming to this country has got 
to deal with the State Department to 
get a visa, with Health, Education, and 
Welfare for his health check, with the 
Treasury Department for his customs 
check, with the Justice Department for 
his immigration check, and now with the 
Commerce Department which is going to 
be involved in the travel business, you 
ean see how utterly absurd it is that 
there is no reformation of this entire 
subject. 

In addition to this, remember that 
there are in our immigration laws built- 
in restrictions against travel. For ex- 
ample, why are we bogged down with 
visas where tourists are involved? The 
Secretary of State should be given the 
power to waive the visa requirement for 
nonpermanent residents—tourists to the 
United States—on the basis of reciprocity 
with other countries. 

Some say, How are you going to have a 
check if you get rid of visas? The Jus- 
tice Department, which is responsible 
for immigration and our internal secu- 
rity, has made it eminently clear that 
this is desirable, and it ought to be done. 
What you would establish in lieu there- 
of is a less expensive and less cumber- 
some system of preinspection. A bill I 
have introduced would make _ these 
. changes. 

Another example: the burden of proof 
is on a tourist to prove that he is not 
coming to the United States in order to 
settle down permanently. He has to 
prove this before he can get a visa to 
visit the United States. Why should not 
this be changed? I believe it should, and 
a bill I have introduced would do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Pifty Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 59] 

Abbitt Evins Norrell 
Addabbo Fallon O'Neill 
Addonizio Fenton Osmers 
Albert Fino Ostertag 
Anfuso Flood Philbin 
Ashley Fogarty Powell 
Auchincloss Fulton Rabaut 
Barrett Garmatz Rains 
Bass, N.H. Gavin Randall 
Becker Gilbert Rhodes, Pa. 
Blitch Granahan RiehIman 
Brewster Grant Riley 
Broomfield Gray Rivers, §.C. 
Buckley Green, Pa. Roberts 
Burke, Ky. Harsha Rodino 
Byrne, Pa. Harvey, Ind. Rousselot 
Cahill Hébert Saylor 
Cannon Holifield Schweiker 
Carey Holland Scranton 
Casey Holtzman Shelley 
Celler Horan Smith, Va. 
Chiperfield Ichord, Mo. Spence 
Clark Kearns Staggers 
Coad Kee Steed 
Collier Keogh Stephens 
Colmer Kilburn Stubblefield 
Conte Kitchin Teague, Tex. 
Cook Kluczynski Thompson, La. 
Corbett Macdonald Thompson, Tex. 
Daddario Madden Toll 
Dague Martin, Mass. Tuck 
Davis, Meader Watlihauser 

John W. Merrow Waltor 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. Watts 
Dawson Milliken Whalley 
Delaney Minshall Williams 
Dent Moorhead, Pa. Wilson, Calif. 
Devine Morgan Wilson, Ind. 
Diggs Morrison Winstead 
Dole Mosher 
Donohue Moulder 
Dooley Nix 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Yates, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 4614, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 311 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay], is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, when 
the point of order was made I had about 
completed my statement. 

In conclusion, let me say that for the 
reasons that I have mentioned—eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and educa- 
tional—a new effort is required in this 
area. The promotion and facilitation 
of foreign tourist travel in this country 
is on all possible counts both good policy 
and good sense. The most immediate 
pressing reason is the necessity for posi- 
tive action to help mitigate the alarm- 
ing deficit in our balance of payments. 
More important in the long run is the 
need to open new and vitally needed 
channels of communication between the 
American people and our friends all over 
the world. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois to yield me this time so that I 
might advise the Committee that I am 
going to offer an amendment to this 
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bill on page 4, line 24. This amendment 
will provide as follows: 

Of which not less than $2 million anny- 
ally shall be used for the purchase of foreign 
currency credits owned by the United States 
Treasury. 


This will require the use of foreign 
currencies in the administration of this 
program up to not less than $2 million 
a year. 

In some of the debate here today it 
was indicated that there were no foreign 
currencies except in backward Nations. 
I will say to the membership that I hold 
in my hand a record of the foreign cur- 
rencies owned by the Treasury. If any- 
one is interested, when I have used my 
time I shall be glad to refer to any coun- 
try you want to and show their foreign 
currencies owned by the United States 
Treasury. I am talking about France, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and al- 
most all of the South American coun- 
tries; in fact, practically any place you 
can think of where this program might 
be put into effect there are foreign cur- 
rency holdings. So I think we should 
utilize these foreign currencies inasmuch 
as we are setting up this agency abroad 
and going to use these moneys abroad. 
We might just as well be using the 
currencies we have in our possession. 

I take this time, if anyone is interested 
in finding out about any particular coun- 
try, to say that I have the record here. 
I will at the proper time offer this 
amendment to permit the use of foreign 
currencies for this purpose. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
March and April the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee conducted hearings on H.R. 4614, 
and 15 other similar proposals. We are 
today considering the reported measure, 
and I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to go on record as a proponent of 
the bill. 

The legislation before us, if favorably 
considered, would establish an Office of 
International Trade and Tourism and 
would also impose upon the Secretary of 
Commerce certain functions and duties 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
measure. The primary purpose of the 
bill is, of course, to encourage foreign 
tourists to visit the United States there- 
by promoting friendly understanding 
and appreciation among this and other 
Nations. However, Mr. Chairman, it is 
to another equally important, and per- 
haps even more imminent, purpose that 
I should like to address myself for the 
next few moments. 

At the present, most Americans are 
deeply, and I think properly, concerned 
about the outflow of gold from this coun- 
try and the deficit in our international 
balance of payments. Intensive studies 
have revealed that an important aspect 
of the trade deficit accounts for nearly 
one-third of our total balance of pay- 
ments deficiency. This has been referred 
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to as the tourist gap or the travel dollar 
gap. Defined simply, this gap is the dif- 
ference between the amount spent 
abroad by American tourists as compared 
with the amount spent in the United 
States by foreign travelers. 

Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying 
that this tourist. gap is highly detri- 
mental to the Nation’s economy. It rep- 
resents over @ billion dollars lost each 
year to foreign businessmen and it 
means that in order to travel abroad 
over 1,500,000 Americans disregard the 
natural and scenic vacation wonders of 
places like Oklahoma and the Southwest 
in general. I would suggest this after- 
noon that the adoption of H.R. 4614 and 
the implementation of its provisions 
would develop an aggressive and effec- 
tual program which might result in a 
reversal of this trend. Foreign tourists 
would be encouraged to visit the United 
States and the dollars they spend would, 
I think, go a long way toward arresting 
the evergrowing tourist gap and cor- 
recting the balance of payments deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, some Members of Con- 
gress May understandably hesitate to 
authorize a new program costing several 
millions of dollars, especially in these 
years of unbalanced budgets and a na- 
tional debt approaching $300 billion. 
However, I would point out that funds 
for a Federal travel bureau, in a very real 
sense, would be ar. investment realizing 
dollar returns as more and more for- 
eign tourists visit America. Foreign 
trade and tourist dollars are an intricate 
part of our gross national product. With 
an increase of foreign visitors, which 
would surely come as a result of the en- 
actment of this bill, we can expect an 
expansion of the foreign trade com- 
ponent of the GNP, resulting in an in- 
crease of the entire national income. 
Economically then, Mr. Chairman, there 
is justification for enactment of the 
measure before us. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that 
fruits of action in this vast field of in- 
ternational travel are exceeding abun- 
dant. I have toucked on only one major 
phase. There are, of course, many 
others that could be brought to your at- 
tention. However, that aspect already 
mentioned in my remarks is sufficient 
enough, I think, for me to urge the com- 
mittee to report H.R. 4614 back favor- 
ably to the House, and to then join with 
mein voting final approval. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been a member of the subcommittee 
which has been considering this legisla- 
tion now for 2 years. When we first re- 
ceived the legislation last summer it was 
known as S. 3102, a Senate bill, which 
had an authorization of $5 million. At 
that time, for the benefit of those on my 
left, not only had the Republican Budg- 
et Bureau approved the $5 million au- 
thorization and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the last administration 
under budget authority had sent a letter 
to the chairman of our committee ap- 
proving the authorization. 

When we examined the witness con- 
cerning the legislation we were not sat- 
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isfied that the legislation had been pre- 
pared with the proper background, even 
though it was proposed by the admin- 
istration, so we did not report out the 
bill last year, because we felt they were 
not prepared. We made an exhaustive 
examination to determine whether or 
not this would be profitable to the United 
States. 

In that connection, we found that for 
the Department of Commerce in pre- 
vious years the budget had carried an 
item of $75,000 for encouraging travel. 
When we were overseas on a trip of in- 
vestigation we found that the United 
States of America was the only country 
of any consequence we could find that 
had not realized that traffic was a 
profitable business. Even though travel 
today is the fourth largest industry in 
the United States, even though the 
United Kingdom today is spending over 
£2 million, or approximately $6 million, 
and even though such little countries as 
Denmark have a budget for this pur- 
pose of over $2 million, today we ques- 
tion the economy of spending over 3 
years approximately $12 million in an 
effort to offset $1,200 million of imbal- 
ance in our balance of payments. So 
this measure says we will offset 1 percent 
against the deficit to see what we get 
back. We will get back our investment 
tenfold if this program works. 

If you are interested in what other 
countries have spent, look at page 386 
of the hearings. 

If you are interested in the facts of 
the record, look at it and the facts will 
tell you that other countries realize that 
this is profitable. When we were on this 
particular trip that some call a junket, 
we went to the State of Hawaii and ex- 
amined carefully what the State of Ha- 
waii was able to do. The State of Ha- 
waii had a budget of $2 million and they 
estimated that the tourist business had 
brought them as much money or even 
more money than any other industry 
they have in that great State of Hawaii. 
When we went to London and were try- 
ing to examine the reason for the vac- 
uum which existed in our U.S. effort, 
we found that other countries ques- 
tioned the fact that this great country 
of America had never seen the profit 
that other countries had realized. When 
I speak of profit, I not only speak of, 
perhaps, the $50 million or up to the 
$500 million which it has been estimated 
we will get from the tourist trade, but 
I am talking about the tax dollar that 
will be realized from the money that is 
spent in this country. If you are in- 
terested in the tax dollar, and if you 
want to read the record and see what 
the truth of the matter is, look at page 
379 of the record and you will find the 
tax potential that will bring revenue to 
this country far in excess of this mea- 
ger item that we are spending amount- 
ing to $3 million the first year and $4.7 
million in the years after that. 

It just does not make any sense to 
say that this is not an economy meas- 
ure for the country. It does not make 
any sense to do what some of my friends 
call nit picking on this proposition 
where we can make some money for a 
change, and then turn around and try 
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to excuse their vote on some other prop- 
osition where we are giving away mon- 
ey with no possibility of a return. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Iwonder if the com- 
mittee made any investigation of the 
capacity of these foreign countries to 
spend money for this purpose. That is, 
I can see how some of the foreign coun- 
tries might spend money to get Ameri- 
cans to go to their countries, but do they 
have the capacity to spend money to 
come here and spend money in the 
United States? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. They not only have 
the capacity, but on pages 67, 68 and 69 
of the record we have listed not only 
how much they can spend or take out 
of their country, but they allow them to 
buy dollars to come to this country to 
spend in this country. Not only have 
we done this—but just to give one illus- 
tration of what can be done, about 2 or 
3 years ago under the auspices of one of 
the travel agents, 80 Swedish industrial- 
ists came to this country for the purpose 
of visiting in a group. When they went 
back to Sweden, after a period of 3 or 
4 months had elapsed, they were asked 
what impact it had on their purchases 
of goods from the United States. This 
is what they said: They said, We went 
as a group, but if we had come as in- 
dividuals and then come back to try to 
tell the group what the advantages are 
of trading with America, no one would 
have listened. But as a group, every- 
body has been able to see just what the 
situation is. That particular industrial 
organization is sending this year, and 
has sent every year since their first trip, 
80 Swedish industrialists to this coun- 
try to see if they can buy our goods to 
take back to Sweden to sell. That is the 
sort of thing that has not been examined, 
apparently, by the people who are op- 
posed to this bill. They have not only 
not read the record, but they have not 
examined into the question of the impact 
of this legislation. This is the first legis- 
lation I have seen, providing for so small 
an expenditure, which has so great a 
potential of bringing you back the dol- 
lars that America is spending overseas 
in the currencies of other countries and 
bringing back good relations and bring- 
ing about an opportunity even down to 
the smallest villages for foreign visitors 
to come and visit with us and see how 
we live and learn to love us. The op- 
portunity is unlimited at a price of 1 per- 
cent of what you are investing against— 
even if you want to call it gambling and 
I say it is investing, not gambling. 

This is good legislation. It is sound 
legislation. Every other country in the 
world knows it is good legislation. They 
spend money on this sort of thing and 
they wonder why we have not spent 
money on it. Someone has questioned 
the budget on advertising. I questioned 
the advertising at first, but I realize in 
order to sell America you have to give 
them a picture of America overseas. We 
found out that you cannot even get a 
map of the United States so that people 
in other countries can make out a travel 
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itinerary for themselves. We found out 
that you could not get information 
about the United States. 

In one place we ran into a situation 
triggered because Pan American had pub- 
lished a book. It was illegal for the 
government authorities to put out that 
book because Pan American had its 
name on it. We found that a private 
individual was buying copies at 75 cents 
apiece and distributing them so that 
people would know something about 
America. The people of this country 
wanted to go to America but did not have 
the information, did not know how to go 
about it. 

We do not have offices similar to even 
the small countries of Europe, Cyprus, 
Malta; even the little country of Ghana 
has offices to lure travel organizations 
and travel generally to their country. 
I think we should be willing to spend a 
little money on the development of this 
the fourth biggest industry in the United 
States. I think it deserves at least the 
consideration this bill allows and the po- 
tential which this bill will promote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL}. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill and urge upon my 
colleagues favorable consideration and 
an affirmative vote on its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to stress 
one particular point of this bill which 
has not been discussed with the at- 
tention I feel it deserves. We have 
talked about the potential that is pres- 
ent in this bill to make money for the 
United States. We have talked about the 
potential for tax revenue that is inherent 
in the bill. I do not want to belittle 
these things, but there is an even greater 
potential to the United States and to the 
people than the money that might be at- 
tracted by the very modest expenditure 
provided in this bill; that is, the possi- 
bility of bringing to our shores a large 
number of visitors; and this bill offers 
to us a vehicle which extends an oppor- 
tunity for Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, 
nationals of countries everywhere around 
this world to visit the United States. 

It offers a potential vehicle for them 
to visit us in unit tours, low-cost tours, 
which would probably be the way most 
of them can travel. As has been pointed 
out to us previously, most of these people 
do not travel as Americans travel, indi- 
vidually, but cooperatively. They travel 
as parts of business groups, parts of labor 
unions, parts of religious groups, parts of 
professional societies, groups from the 
same or a similar college, or groups with 
kindred interest. I would ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which handled this particular bill, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack] a 
question which I would ask him to dis- 
cuss. Page 3 of the bill, subsection (2), 
reads as follows: 

(2) May consult and cooperate with indi- 
viduals, businesses, and organizations en- 
gaged in or concerned with international 
travel, including local, State, Federal, and 
foreign governments, and international 
agencies; 


I am sure my colleague recalls that 
we discussed the proposition of whether 
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this could not be utilized by the Secre- 
tary to stimulate and encourage low-cost 
tours and to encourage American organ- 
izations and American travel associa- 
tions, various trade unions, which are en- 
gaged in cooperative programs of travel 
abroad. I would ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee whether or not my un- 
derstanding is correct that this section 
will encourage the Secretary to cooperate 
and assist these organizations that are 
engaged already in these programs, to 
assist them in bringing their alter egos 
in other lands to this country under 
cooperative programs? 

Mr. MACK. I may say to the gentle- 
man in two of the bills we have instructed 
the Secretary to refer to the development 
of tourist facilities, low-cost unit tours, 
and other arrangements with the United 
States in meeting the requirements. I 
would think he would be interested in 
developing various groups within this 
country, the ones the gentleman has 
mentioned, in order to have some assist- 
ance in developing tours in this country. 
One of the big problems in connection 
with the program and to make the busi- 
ness attractive is as the gentleman has 
outlined, and I am sure the Director or 
the Secretary would want to consult 
those groups. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to point 
out that we are spending in this country 
right now billions of dollars to encourage 
friendship abroad through the various 
exchange programs and through pro- 
grams which we have in the State De- 
partment and other Government agen- 
cies to bring foreign nationals within 
our boundaries to see our country. 

In subsection (1) of section 2, it is 
stated: 

The “Secretary” shall—(1) develop, plan, 
and carry out a comprehensive program de- 
signed to stimulate and encourage travel to 
the United States by residents of foreign 
countries for the purpose of study, culture, 
recreation, business, and other activities as 
@ means of promoting friendly understand- 
ing and good will among peoples of foreign 
countries and of the United States. 


Under these two sections a program 
of great benefit could be conferred upon 
our people in the encouragement of in- 
ternational travel. Dollars can be 
earned. More important we can earn 
friends in a battle for men’s minds with 
atheistic godless communism—visitors 
to our shores will have an opportunity to 
learn of our way—its virtues and of our 
concern for the dignity of man. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I prom- 
ised to yield back part of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Do not be in a hurry. 
We have the rest of the afternoon. This 
is the shank of the afternoon. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. DINGELL] would like to see 
these tourists equipped with Mercedes, 
Volkswagens, or Fords made in England, 
or whether they will bring their own 
cars when they come to this country, 
and perhaps sell them here to compete 
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with the auto industry in Michigan. 1 
do not know of any exclusions in this 
bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
like to ask any embarrassing questions. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not want the 
gentleman to ask such questions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
the highest admiration for the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DIncEtt}. 
Since cars have been coming in from 
abroad, I do not know how he regards 
some activities. 

Mr. GROSS. The tourists will have 
to have a car; will they not? The tour- 
ists will have to have an automobile to 
travel in when they come to this coun- 
try. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
no idea of what they will want. Has 
the gentleman? 

Mr.GROSS. No; but I assume we will 
be providing them in one way or an- 
other with automobiles before we get 
through with this, if we follow the usual 
procedure in dealing with foreigners in 
this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is it a 
good idea we have here in this bill to 
encourage these people to come here from 
abroad on the theory they may spend 
some of their money here? They might 
be induced to do that, provided we con- 
tinue this foreign aid program and give 
them the money so that they can come 
over. Some folks do not think that will 
be very helpful overall. 

Someday, sometime, someone will have 
to say something about our own na- 
tional security, but realizing how the 
House talks, acts, and votes until adver- 
sity comes—until we have no more dol- 
lars to spend—can borrow no more—the 
spending seems certain to continue. But 
just a word about our present situation. 


SELF -PRESERVATION 


Mr. Chairman, now or later, if we are 
to survive as a nation, the administra- 
tion will be forced to adopt a positive, 
aggressive policy—determine what we 
must do for our own protection and then 
aggressively follow through. 

Yesterday, for 40 minutes, the House 
debated House Concurrent Resolution 
226, which states: 

It is the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be initi- 
ated in the Organization of American States 
to reevaluate the role of the Government of 
Cuba in inter-American affairs for the pur- 
pose of imposing sanctions under the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; 
and also to exclude representatives of the 
Government of Cuba from attendance at 
meetings of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 


Tomorrow, there may be a yea-and- 
nay vote on the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. 

We are asking the 20 nations of the 
Organization of American States to take 
action to protect our future existence. 
This because, by joining this and other 
international organizations, we have 
surrendered our right to act independ- 
ently, even though our national exist- 
ence may be at stake. 

We are now confronted by the fact 
that we must either make good our 
promises to others or, violating those 
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agreements, do whatever we think is 
necessary to retain our independence, 
make secure our future existence as a 
nation. 

My vote will again, as always in the 
past, be cast against a surrender of the 
power to determine our own course in 
world affairs, instead of placing our fu- 
ture in the hands of a one world or some 
international organization. 

That we must before too long make a 
vital decision is evident from the edi- 
torial in the May 20 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which I read: 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CAN’T AFFORD 
ANOTHER FIASCO IN CUBA 


It ought to be plain to everybody by this 
time that no insurrection against Castro’s 
Soviet satellite in Cuba is going to succeed 
without U.S. assistance, and a lot more of 
it than was available for the abortive and 
scandalously overadvertised putsch of last 
month. With Soviet military equipment on 
the ground, as detailed in the Kennedy- 
Schlesinger memorandum, a successful revolt 
on a far larger scale than this fiasco is not 
in the wood. 

The mystery of why it was encouraged re- 
mains. Statements by President Kennedy 
and State Department officials that this 
country was not involved certainly did little 
to boost morale among the Cuban rebels. 
A failure by the Central Intelligence Agency 
to evaluate the strength of the movement 
is obvious. Apparently underrated was the 
ability of Castro’s police state apparatus to 
deal with such outbreaks unless seriously 
supported by us. In any event, this country 
has again invited the gibe “Too little and 
too late” from friend and foe alike. 

Certainly all Americans will respond with 
gratitude to President Kennedy’s courageous 
assurance that we do not intend to permit 
Cuba to be abandoned to the Communists 
and that this Government will not hesitate 
in meeting its primary obligations, which 
are to the security of our Nation. It is un- 
fortunate, of course, that this plain truth 
could not have been laid on the line earlier, 
most appropriately during the previous ad- 
ministration when Castro’s Communist con- 
nection had been established beyond doubt— 
and before the Soviet Union had committed 
so much materiel and prestige to the ad- 
venture. 

Now, instead of dispelling a threatening 
situation, we must deal with an accom- 
plished fact. However, we shall have to make 
do with what we have, trusting that from 
now on officialdom will be guided, if not by 
wisdom from on high, at least by better in- 
telligence work than appears to have been 
provided by CIA. 

For whatever action is decided on, Khru- 
shchev has provided more than ample justi- 
fication. By stating that Soviet forces will 
“render the Cuban people all necessary as- 
sistance in beating back any armed attack 
on Cuba,” the Soviet dictator underscores 
the Soviet involvement in this grassroots rev- 
olution. Surely world opinion, if anybody 
is worried about that, cannot fairly condemn 
the United States for any course deemed 
necessary to deal with this invasion of the 
West. 

If intervention is the only way out, such 
& course should be as acceptable to Ameri- 
cans as a possible involvement in Laos, which 
the public seems to contemplate calmly. For 
a country which has been involved in two 
world wars and one costly police action in 
areas far from our shores, prevention of a 
Soviet satellite a few miles off Florida ought 
to be routine. Unless survival has become 
a dirty word, we have nothing to apologize 
for in Cuba except failure. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Fascetu]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill under considera- 
tion to create within the Commerce De- 
partment an Office of In‘ernational 
Travel and Tourism. I was pleased to 
cosponsor this legislation and am grati- 
fied that the committee has given us this 
early opportunity to vote on it. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, I enjoy the 
privilege of examining closely and dis- 
cussing at length all of the elements of 
our international policies and programs. 
The basic underlying purpose of these 
is to assist other people in promoting 
their material welfare and in preserving 
their God-given right to govern them- 
selves in a free and democratic society. 
Frequently the implementation of these 
policies and the administration of these 
programs comes in for some fortified 
criticism and de-evaluation. Much of 
this criticism is engendered by a basic 
lack of understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for the different backgrounds, 
training, culture, customs, and ambi- 
tions of people of the Old World and 
the New. Our continuing challenge, 
therefore, is to find effective ways and 
means of developing the kind of under- 
standing and appreciation so badly 
needed. 

I consider the objectives of this legis- 
lation are a step in the right direction 
toward meeting that challenge. The 
success of our educational, cultural, and 
scientific exchange program has shown 
there is no more effective way for people 
to get to know and understand one an- 
other than by giving them the oppor- 
tunity to travel and live abroad, to ob- 
serve one another in their individual 
home surroundings and to see for one’s 
self the day-to-day activities, modes and 
mores that go to make up the whole 
personality of a man and his reflection 
of and impression on his national gov- 
ernment. 

The effects of previous legislative 
measures to encourage our people to 
travel abroad and tour foreign cities of 
the world have meant a great deal to 
our citizens and have accounted for a 
large measure of continuing interest in 
and accelerated concern for the prob- 
lems and aspirations of people in foreign 
lands. Evidence of this interest is the 
growing number of citizens, business 
leaders, labor organizations, civic clubs, 
who have joined and actively partici- 
pate in the people-to-people groups 
which have sprung up all over our coun- 
try. 

I consider this measure a type of peo- 
ple-to-people activity, in that it is de- 
signed to encourage foreign visitors to 
our country. The Office of International 
Travel through branch offices to be es- 
tablished throughout the world, will help 
in encouraging low-cost travel pro- 
grams, will assist in facilitating neces- 
sary travel documents, and will make it- 
self available to answer questions and 
generally assist in promoting travel to 
our shores, and throughout our country. 

I would suggest that in setting up 
these offices abroad particular attention 
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be paid to including the words 
“U.S. Government” Office of Interna- 
tional Travel and Tourism. This will 
make it clear that it is an official office of 
our Government and will avoid any 
doubt or confusion which might arise 
as to its identity. There are numerous 
varieties of travel offices and agencies all 
over the world with similar names and 
the words “U.S. Government” should 
be used to distinguish this Office from 
any commercial enterprise. 

I join the other Members of the House 
who commend Committee Chairman 
Harris and Subcommittee Chairman 
Macx for getting this bill to the House. 
I hope for its speedy enactment and 
implementation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. KIncG]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 4614, which is 
designed to create an Office of Interna- 
tional Travel and Tourism. The func- 
tion of this Office will be, as I under- 
stand, to promote more travel in America 
on the part of our foreign neighbors and 
friends. 

As a representative from Utah, a typi- 
cally Western State, I see unlimited pos- 
sibilities in this Office. The West is a 
land of fantastic scenery, of vast plains, 
of rugged mountains, of incomprehensi- 
ble geological formations, of colorful and 
stirring history. It is typically Ameri- 
can. I hope that this new Office, once 
it becomes operational, will give adequate 
publicity to the West, to the end that 
the latter might receive its fair share of 
the tourist dollar. 

During the debate, one of the gentle- 
men in opposition to the bill suggested 
that New York might have difficulty in 
accommodating all of the tourists who 
will come to our shores. May I remind 
you, Mr. Chairman, that the West has 
no such problem. I am told that one 
could drop every man, woman, and child 
on the face of the earth into the recesses 
of the Grand Canyon, and thereafter 
would have difficulty in finding th .m. 
Space is no problem in the West. We 
will take every tourist that the world 
can send us, and will see that he has the 
finest tourist experience of his life. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that 
the other sections of our great land be 
slighted. Each one has its unique con- 
tribution, and each one should receive 
full consideration. We must recognize, 
however, that the West is geographically 
removed from the place where the vast 
majority of these tourists will first set 
foot on American soil. I am suggesting, 
therefore, that the Director of the new 
Office of International Travel and Tour- 
ism make a particular effort to encourage 
tourists to extend their proposed itin- 
erary to all parts of the Nation, and par- 
ticularly to the West. Bryce Canyon, 
Zion Canyon, Rainbow Natural Bridge, 
Salt Lake City, Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon—these are but a few of the 
fantastic experiences that await the 
newcomer to America. It is my hope 
that these experiences may become real- 
ities, and that through them, many mil- 
lions of Europeans, Africans, Asians, 
Australians, and South and Central 
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Americans may come to know us better, 
and that through this greater enlighten- 
ment, the cause of peace and interna- 
tional eae ae may be served. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield 
1 minute to the siiitleten from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill offers a splendid and posi- 
tive approach to two problems, the need 
to have more tourist travel from abroad 
in our country and the need to improve 
the balance of money exchange between 
our country and other nations. There 
are safeguards in the legislation to pro- 
tect the security of our country. The 
bill is in a modest amount when the pos- 
sibilities of return are considered. 

I sincerely hope that the House will 
pass the measure promptly. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having 
expired, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to strengthen the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States, and promote friendly under- 
standing and appreciation of the United 
States by encouraging foreign residents to 
visit the United States and by facilitating 
international travel generally. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purpose of 
this Act the Secretary of Commerce (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) shall— 

(1) develop, plan, and carry out a com- 
prehensive program designed to stimulate 
and encourage travel to the United States by 
residents of foreign countries for the purpose 
of study, culture, recreation, business, and 
other activities as a means of promoting 
friendly understanding and good will among 
peoples of foreign countries and of the 
United States; 

(2) encourage the development of tourist 
facilities, low cost unit tours, and other 
arrangements within the United States for 
meeting the requirements of foreign visitors; 

(3) foster and encourage the widest pos- 
sible distribution of the benefits of travel at 
the cheapest rates between foreign countries 
» and the United States consistent with sound 
economic principles; 

(4) encourage the facilitation of interna- 
tional travel through simplification, reduc- 
tion, or elimination of barriers to travel; 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that it be open for amendment at any 
_ point. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, I do not think the Members of 
the House ought to be deprived of this 
sugar-coated language that we have in 
this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will con- 
tinue reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(5) collect, publish, and provide for the 
exchange of statistics, information, and 
schedules of meetings, fairs, and other at- 
tractions, relating to international travel and 
tourism. 

Sec. 3. (a) In performing the duties set 
forth in section 2, the Secretary— 

(1) shall utilize the facilities and services 
of existing agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent possible; and, to 
the fullest extent consistent with the per- 
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formance of their own duties and functions, 
such agencies shall permit such utilization 
of facilities and services; 

(2) may consult and cooperate with in- 
dividuals, businesses, and organizations en- 
gaged in or concerned with international 
travel, including local, State, Federal, and 
foreign governments, and _ international 
agencies; 

(3) may obtain by contract and otherwise 
the advice and services of qualified profes- 
sional organizations and personnel; 

(4) may establish such branches in for- 
eign countries, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, as he deems to be neces- 
sary and desirable. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall authorize 
the Secretary to provide or arrange for trans- 
portation for, or accommodations to, persons 
traveling between foreign countries and the 
United States in competition with business 
engaged in providing or arranging for such 
transportation or accommodations. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, strike out lines 18 through 20 
and insert the following: 

(4) encourage the simplification, reduc- 
tion or elimination of barriers to travel, and 
the facilitation of international travel gen- 
erally; 

Page 3, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“Nothing in this Act shall authorize the 
Secretary to” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “The Secretary, under 
the authority of this Act, shall not”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: On page 3, line 7, after the word 
“possible” insert “including the maximum 
utilization of counterpart funds.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am going to be very brief. I 
think most people recognize that where 
we do have counterpart funds which can 
be used they should be used. The re- 
port points out that there is authority. 
We have authority in many fields that 
is never exercised. This amendment 
says that in performing the duties set 
forth the Secretary shall utilize the fa- 
cilities and services of existing agencies 
of the Federal Government to the full- 
est extent possible; and then I would 
add that he shall do this, including the 
maximum utilization of counterpart 
funds. For the benefit of those who will 
say that there are no counterpart funds 
available in some countries, I can only 
say that if there are none, they cannot 
be used. But where those funds are 
available they should be used. So I 
am asking that this amendment be 
adopted on that premise. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated to the com- 
mittee earlier in the afternoon, the com- 
mittee gave considerable attention to the 
utilization of counterpart funds. The 
question was discussed during the course 
of the hearings. We considered it in 
executive session of the committee, As 
proposed at that time, it would have au- 
thorized the use of counterpart funds 
for this program in lieu of appropria- 
tions, as I understood it. I also stated 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
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JONES] that I believe where counterpart 
funds were available and could be uti- 
lized, we should utilize them. So, as 
far as I am concerned—and I have 
talked with some of the Members—I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 4: 

“Sxc.4. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Commerce an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism. 

“(b) The Office of International Travel and 
Tourism shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be compensated at the rate 
of $17,500 per annum. All duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary set forth in 
sections 2 and 3 of this Act shall be exercised 
through the Director.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 10, strike out “$17,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$18,000”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee how he ar- 
rived at this good, round figure of $18,. 
000 for this new director. Who is he? 
What are his qualifications? 

Mr. HARRIS. In the first place, the 
bill as it came to us from the other body 
provided for an Assistant Secretary in 
the Department of Commerce. It is 
well known that a position of that kind 
carries with it an authorization of 
$20,000 a year. We did not feel, neither 
did the Secretary of Commerce feel, that 
we should have an Assistant Secretary 
to perform this function even though it 
was rather important. He suggested 
that we have a director under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to carry out this func- 
tion. Then the question of salary arose 
and the figure of $17,500 was included 
in the bill. In the discussion of the 
matter it appeared to the committee 
that $18,000 for comparable work would 
be more appropriate and that is the way 
we arrived at this figure. 

Mr. GROSS. Would this individual 
be a classified employee or a schedule C 
employee, or what would he or she be? 

Mr. HARRIS. He would be designated 
as the Director for this program at the 
designated salary. I cannot commit the 
Secretary of Commerce as to who the 
person would be. That would be his 
responsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does 
not know whether this individual is going 
to be a civil service employee or a sched- 
ule C or what? 

Mr. HARRIS. My attention has just 
been called to the fact that this would 
be a Presidential appointment. 

Mr. GROSS. How many more em- 
ployees will they have in this office; can 
the gentleman tell me? 

Mr, HARRIS. I believe the budget 
that was submitted to us carried an 
estimate of what would be required, 
which the gentleman will find in the 
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hearings. I am surprised he has not al- 
ready seen it, in view of the thorough 
work the gentleman always does. The 
Washington office, it is estimated, would 
have 23. 

Overseas branch field managers, as 
recommended, six. Travel promotion 
advisers, six. An average of 4 foreign 
employees in each office would be a total 
of 24. So there would be an estimated 
total of 59. 

Mr. GROSS. An estimated total of 
59 of all categories and descriptions? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the salaries for 
these employees listed? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; they are not. 

Mr. GROSS. How many would be of 
supergrade status? Is this one at $18,000 
a year the only one? 

Mr. HARRIS. That would be the 
only one. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 11, 
strike out “all duties and responsibilities of 
the Secretary set forth in sections 2 and 3 
of this Act shall be exercised through the 
Director.” and insert “The Director shall per- 
form such duties in the execution of this 
Act as the Secretary may assign.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to offer to page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have already 
passed that page. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that we return to 
page 3 so the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts may offer his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
would that unduly delay us tonight? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my reservation. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts: On page 3, line 19, before 
the word “may” and after the numeral 
“(4)” add “After consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State’, and strike out in line 20 
after the comma the words “with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State,”’. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of this amendment is to 
provide in the establishment of branch 
offices abroad that the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall consult with the Secretary 
of State. Under the language in the bill 
it is provided ‘“‘with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State.” That would 
give the Secretary of State a veto. I do 
not believe that in delegating a duty to 
an agency or department we should give 
another department a veto power. 

I have conferred with the chairman 
of the committee, with the chairman of 


was 


was 
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the subcommittee, and with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sprincer], and 
they are all in agreement on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman. This is the first amend- 
ment I have heard of for a long time 
that would take some power away from 
the Secretaries of State, who past and 
present seek to run all the affairs of this 
Government. I am for the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say to my 
colleagues on this side, you notice the 
difference in the procedure. Yesterday 
when I demanded a second the Speaker 
said I was too late, and enforced what 
was said to be the rule. I had to be 
right up and on time or I could not get 
recognition, even though I had gone 
along on the assumption that no one 
would demand a second unless he was 
opposed to the bill as rule 27 states. 
But when the gentleman, the majority 
leader from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMAcK] comes in today, with an 
amendment to a section which we have 
passed, too late, notice how we treat 
him. Certainly, distinguished leader 
that he is, we yield and let him offer an 
amendment. 


Mr. McCORMACK. You are not op-. 


posed to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
personally I love you. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chair- 
man of the committee perhaps a kinder- 
garten question, but I have traveled 
quite a good deal and I am just wonder- 
ing what is the imperative necessity for 
a government organization of this kind? 

Mr. HARRIS. The debate, I believe, 
rather clearly explained the reasons for 
this. 

Mrs. BOLTON. It has not explained 
it to me at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I doubt very seriously 
that I will be able to explain it to the 
gentlewoman satisfactorily, but I will do 
the best I can. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I know it will be very 
difficult—I am merely a woman who has 
traveled a very great deal. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the commit- 
tee could benefit, I am sure, from the 
information which the gentlewoman 
could give us on it. The need for this, 
as was explained during the course of 
the hearings and during the course of 
the debate this afternoon, is to try to do 
something about catching up on the lag 
or the imbalance that now exists of 
about $1 billion, as a result of travel by 
our people overseas as compared with the 
amount of expenditures from people 
abroad coming into this country. The 
reasons for developing this program are 
that it will contribute greatly to the fu- 
ture welfare of our country and to good 
relationship of this country with other 
countries. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I say very simply 
then, I think it will contribute a great 
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deal toward putting more and more 
power into Washington—if that is what 
you are trying to do, you are taking a 
very real course in that direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President to the Congress an annual report 
on his activities under this Act. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, there is authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed $910,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
fiscal year thereafter. 


Committee amendment: 

On page 4, line 21, strike out lines 21 and 
22 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1962, and not to exceed $4,700,000 for 
each fiscal year thereafter.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow to the 
committee amendment: On page 4, line 24, 
before the period insert “of which not less 
than $2,000,000 annually shall be used for 
the purchase of foreign currency credits 
owned by the United States Treasury”. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment in no way affects the previ- 
ous amendment which was adopted 
which provided for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of counterpart funds. In some in- 
stances, there is a difference between 
counterpart funds and foreign currency 
owned by the Treasury. But the 
amendment I have offered, although it 
does not in any manner affect the other 
amendment which provides that the Sec- 
retary would be required wherever avail- 
able to use to the maximum amount of 
the funds that are available. But, un- 
der this amendment, he must use at 
least $2 million each year in foreign cur- 
rencies. As I said before in debate to- 
day, there are foreign currencies in 
every country where they may be able 
to use this program. I might point out 
that some question was raised about 
backward countries. In France we 
have $29,722,000 in these funds. In 
Germany we have $14,800,000. In Israel, 
where we may do some of this work, we 
have $47,613,000. I could go on down 
the list. We have millions of dollars 
in practically every country where this 
could be done. I see no reason at all 
when we are going to use a program of 
this kind, to generate tourism in these 
foreign countries, why we should not use 
the currencies which we have in the 
Treasury of the United States to carry 
on these programs. So, I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, there is no conflict between 
the amendments that have been adopucd 
and my amendment. This amendment 
requires that there must be at least $2 
million of foreign currencies used each 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Does this eliminate the 
$4,700,000 or is it a provision that $2 
million of that must be in counterpart 
funds? 

At least $2 million of any amount 
appropriated must be in counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand that 
what he refers to as counterpart funds 
is credit owned by the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. BOW. I am referring to foreign 
currencies. The gentleman’s previous 
amendment was “counterpart funds” 
and I said in my opening statement there 
is some difference between counterpart 
funds and foreign currencies. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood the gen- 
tleman was referring to counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. BOW. I am referring to foreign 
currencies in this amendment; it specifi- 
cally says “foreign currencies.” 

Mr. HARRIS. That is quite different 
from counterpart funds. 

Mr. BOW. This amendment specifi- 
cally refers to foreign currencies owned 
by the Treasury of the United States. 
They are now in the Treasury owned by 
the United States. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
proposition. The gentleman from Ohio 
voted against the rule, and now his ob- 
jective is to reduce the appropriation by 
$2 million. Members who are opposed 
to the bill ought to vote for the amend- 
ment and those who are in favor of the 
bill ought to vote against the amend- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the com- 
mittee amendment increases the appro- 
priation from $1 million to $3 million 
for the first year, and the effect of the 
Bow amendment would be to keep it at 
$1 million for the first year. The reason 
for that is because there are no funds 
available in the countries where we would 
like to promote travel to the United 
States. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I will yield but first I 
want to be sure I get my point across, 
because the gentleman from Ohio is an 
authority on appropriation bills and I do 
not have that background. However, I 
do understand this problem and I want 
to explain it before I yield. 

This problem is very simple. I have 
in my hand a copy of the budget for 
1962. On page 1011 is a table showing 
funds available in all countries: They 
are Burma, India, Israel, Pakistan, Po- 
land, U.A.R., and Yugoslavia; and that 
isall. Thechart from which the gentle- 
man from Ohio was reading shows coun- 
tries that have no funds available. 
Therefore, if you vote for the Bow 
amendment you would be voting to re- 
duce the appropriation by $2 million. 

I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr, PASSMAN. The 


gentleman 
means funds available in excess of pres- 
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ent requirements. You have funds but 
they are not in excess of present require- 
ments to meet commitments. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MACK. That is exactly my point. 
There are some funds in the other coun- 
tries, but they are not in excess of our 
present requirements. It is that simple; 
and as I said, if you are opposed to the 
bill then vote for the Bow amendment 
which has the effect of reducing the 
appropriation by $2 million. However, 
if you believe we ought to reduce our def- 
icit in the international balance of pay- 
ments then vote against the Bow amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I regret that the gentle- 
man from Illinois did not yield for a 
question on this matter of foreign cur- 
rency. To say there are foreign cur- 
rencies in these few countries is not the 
fact. Here is a Treasury report for the 
period July 1, 1960, through December 
31, 1960. There are foreign currencies 
in France, in Germany, in the United 
Kingdom, in Japan, in Greece. I can 
go down through the list of any coun- 
try you will go to to get people to travel 
with you. I am surprised that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has added to this 
debate by saying these are necessary for 
our present commitments. I did not 
think he had committed us that much 
around the world. There were some ad- 
ditional commitments of $600 million. 
Maybe that has something to do with it. 
But these funds are available. We do 
this, and the gentleman knows it, in 
the State, Justice appropriation bill, and 
so far as the U.S. Information Agency 
is concerned we do it, we do it in the 
foreign building projects, in the FBO. 
In one appropriation bill after another 
there is language providing that a cer- 
tain amount of the currencies of the 
countries in the Treasury will be used. 
This does not reduce and will not reduce 
the amount one iota. You will only be 
using foreign currencies instead of for- 
eign dollars in these countries where you 
purchase currency from the Treasury 
Department. 

It seems to me when we have these 
currencies in the Treasury, this is one 
of the areas where it is proper to use 
them, as we do in the foreign building 
operation, as we do with the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, as we do in many 
other ways. We are going to come in 
here shortly with another bill that is 
going to create more foreign currencies. 
We had better find some way to use 
them and use them properly. This is 
one place this can be done. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is not my pur- 
pose to get into this debate. However, if 
the gentleman will refer to page 1011 
of the budget for fiscal 1962, he will find 
listed there the countries in which we 
have local currencies in excess of our 
requirements, followed by countries 
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where currencies held are not in excess. 
Some of the countries that the gentle- 
man named have currencies stronger 
than our own. It could conceivably be 
that we would wind up with local cur- 
rencies concentrated in five or six coun- 
tries of the world. Maybe we would not 
have any need for the excess currencies, 
where we might have possibly 80 or 90 
percent of the total in five or six or seven 
countries. In what position then would 
the legislation be? 

Mr. BOW. I have confidence in the 
gentleman. The gentleman is chair- 
man of the great subcommittee on the 
foreign giveaway program, but I am sure 
he is not going to let 90 percent get into 
any one nation. 

The gentleman will have to admit a 
$2-million-a-year purchase on this pro- 
gram will never take 90 percent of the 
currency of any country, when we have 
$370 million in India alone. You would 
not have it all over the world and you 
are not by this $2 million amendment 
going to get 90 percent of the currency 
in any one country. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is not what the 
gentleman from Louisiana said. The 
gentleman from Louisiana said that 
maybe we would reach a point where 
80 or 90 percent of all the currencies that 
we owned would be in six or seven for- 
eign countries, and not equally dis- 
tributed throughout the world. There 
would be a plus in certain cases, and 
there would be a minus in countries 
where we might need the currencies. If 
the gentleman should read the language 
on page 1011 of the budget he might 
find the facts. I am trying to be helpful 
toward fixing the legislation so that it 
will work, not so that it will not work. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of asking the gentleman from Illinois a 
question. I would like to have a defini- 
tion of the duties and authority of the 
Director that will be created if this is en- 
acted into law. How much power does 
he have? What is he to do? 

Mr. MACK. Well, the Director, I will 
say to the gentleman, would serve under 
the Secretary of Commerce and would 
be responsible to the Secretary, and 
would set up the entire program both 
here and overseas. 

Mr. ALFORD. In particular are we to 
understand that the Director then is 
empowered to operate a travel agency 
for the United States? 

Mr. MACK. The committee amended 
the bill on page 4. 

Mr. ALFORD. Yes; I have that. 

Mr. MACK. Which makes it very 
clear that the Director shall perform 
such duties in the execution of this act 
as the Secretary may assign. 

Mr. ALFORD. That is the purpose of 
my question. What are his duties that 
the Secretary may assign to him under 
this bill? 

Mr. MACK. Previous to that the Di- 
rector would have more authority. Now, 
under the bill the Director would be in 
charge of the program, of organizing the 
program, of promoting and carrying out 
the provisions of this act in promoting 
travel generally to the United States. He 
would participate in the selection and 
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establishment of foreign offices and di- 
rect the activities as suggested. 

Mr. ALFORD. On page 2, line 21, we 
have this language: 

Encourage the simplification, reduction, or 
elimination of barriers to travel, and the 
facilitation of international travel generally. 


Is this Director to be empowered to 
liberalize the issuance of visas for travel 
into the United States? 

Mr. MACK. No. The hearings made 
that very clear, that the Director or the 
Secretary would not have that power. 
The legislation does give the Secretary 
the authority or the responsibility for en- 
couraging simplification, reduction, or 
elimination of barriers to travel, and the 
facilitation of international travel gen- 
erally. There was an objection raised 
concerning the language in the Senate 
bill, and I believe that this bill relieves 
any question that might be raised con- 
cerning this provision. It does not 
amend any immigration laws. It only 
empowers the Secretary or places the re- 
sponsibility on the Secretary to coordi- 
nate, to encourage simplification, to do 
whatever he can to encourage people to 
come to this country. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think we had 
extensive discussion during the course 
of the debate, and I wanted to emphasize 
what the chairman of the subcommittee 
has just said. It is true that the bill 
passed by the other body used the words 
“coordinate all travel facilities,” and 
so forth. The Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], raised some ques- 
tion about the language. We analyzed it 
and went into it and found out that the 
words “coordinate all travel facilities” 
might very well cause the Secretary of 
Commerce, in his administration of the 
bill, to supersede some of the administra- 
tion of our immigration laws. Conse- 
quently, the record is very clear in the 
hearings and also in the consideration of 
the bill that the language was changed to 
make it very certain that the immigra- 
os laws will not in any way be affected 

t. 

Mr. ALFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might say to the distinguished 
chairman that that was a particular 
matter of doubt in my mind with refer- 
ence to the immigration laws. 

I should like to ask one more question. 
Do we have any statistics available to 
show this? May I say that we are of the 
opinion that anyone with an income of 
less than $10,000 a year certainly could 
not ordinarily travel abroad. Have we 
any statistics available to show, in com- 
parison with what we are calling the 
small amount that we are going to ex- 
pend, the number of people who will be 
able to travel from these countries to the 
United States? We have heard it dis- 
cussed today that they will be able to 
travel in units or groups and stay at 
hostels at moderate expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALForD] 
has expired. 
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Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to reply to 
the gentleman from Arkansas {[Mr. 
Atrorp]. In the course of the debate 
today several people raised questions 
about the amount of money available 
and the amount allowed to be taken out 
of other countries. I think almost all 
of the countries where we plan to estab- 
lish an International Travel Office for 
all practical purposes have no restric- 
tions. Where there are restrictions they 
can secure additional funds on request. 

Now, to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, I think he will find these figures 
on potential tourists interesting. In 
England they consider a person a po- 
tential tourist when he earns 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds a year. To give you some 
idea of the number of potential tourists, 
there were 2,150,000 British residents 
who traveled to the Continent last year. 
There were 3,500,000 Germans who 
traveled to foreign countries from Ger- 
many last year. 

In Britain there are 1,340,000 who are 
earning more than 1,500 pounds per year. 
In Germany there are 1,110,000 who are 
earning over $4,500 per year. So there 
are quite a few within these countries 
who are financially able to come to this 
country. 

Mr. ALFORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say at the outset, 
if you ask the State Department whether 
there are any foreign currencies availa- 
ble that might be used for any purpose 
the answer will always be categorically 
no. They will always tell you that the 
funds are committed. Let me give you 
an illustration. For the last several years 
the Air Force has been trying to make 
and has made contracts with foreign 
scientists for research and development, 
tests and evaluation. They have been 
paying these foreign scientists for this 
work out of the U.S. Treasury with US. 
dollars. 

In our Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations we asked the question, 
“Why can you not pay these foreign 
scientists with foreign currencies, which 
have been generated through various 
programs of the United States over the 
last 10 or 15 years?” ‘The State Depart- 
ment always says that these foreign cur- 
rencies are committed. I just do not 
believe it. The facts have been proved 
that these foreign currencies were not 
committed. 

All you have to do is to put the pres- 
sure on the State Department. They do 
not want to give them up to the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, or to this or- 
ganization. It is about time we com- 
pelled the State Department to make 
these currencies available. I think this 
amendment is good, and the more we do 
of it the better off we will be. 

This is a good point to get started on 
the program in a bigger way. They will 
always give you a million alibis why this 
cannot be done. I think we ought to 
take the bull by the horns and tell them 
how we want it done. 

Let me give you an illustration of how 
these foreign currencies have been used. 
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Over the years we have built up these 
foreign currency accounts in various 
countries. I noticed the other day that 
by a stroke of his pen the President de- 
cided we will use foreign currencies to 
help save these pyramids and other his- 
torical monuments in Egypt. We are 
going to help pay for the removal of 
these pyramids from the Valley of the 
Nile so they will be preserved for pos- 
terity. Maybe it is a good idea, but 
Congress was never asked whether that 
could be done, whether these foreign 
currencies could be made available for 
that purpose. I ask the chairman of 
my Subcommittee on Mutual Security, 
was he ever consulted about the giving 
away of some $11 million in foreign cur- 
rencies for that purpose? I donot think 
he was. 

I just noticed the other day that the 
President signed an agreement to give 
to the Government of Austria all of the 
foreign currencies that have been gen- 
erated over the past 10 or 15 years in 
that country. Congress was never con- 
sulted, yet I will venture to say that 6 
months ago if the State Department had 
been asked they would have said, “There 
is no foreign currency available in Aus- 
tria, there is no foreign currency avail- 
able in Egypt.” They want to decide 
for themselves how these moneys shall 
be used. I just do not think we should 
tolerate it. Where we have a bona fide 
and legitimate opportunity to utilize 
these foreign currencies in such a pro- 
gram as this one we should decide, not 
the State Department. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to be help- 
ful. As a usual thing, members of the 
Committee on Appropriations are pretty 
much in accord when we endeavor to 
save actual dollars. This information is 
not from the State Department, but 
from the Budget Bureau. 

I made a statement earlier that we 
may find ourselves in a condition where 
80 or 90 percent of all the local cur- 
rencies that we own may possibly be 
concentrated in seven or eight coun- 
tries. Reference to page 1011 of the 
budget will indicate that we now have 
excess currencies in only eight coun- 
tries. We have no excess currencies in 
the other countries. So, I am wonder- 
ing what position we would be in if we 
adopted the amendment, and then found 
later that about 75 percent of the need 
for local currencies would be in coun- 
tries where we would not have such 
currencies available in excess of needs. 

This is a statement from page 1011 of 
the budget presentation for fiscal 1962: 

In 68 of the 92 countries listed in table 3 
the approximate supply of currencies avail- 
able in 1962 is less than our anticipated 
needs for regular operations with the result 
that the United States will have to purchase 
the currencies of these 68 countries. 


I am afraid that if we adopt an 
amendment which requires this agency 
to use local currencies, it is not going to 
accomplish the job intended. 

Therefore, I repeat, I think the budget 
that came down in January would do a 
better job explaining why this amend- 
ment should be defeated than I can do. 
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I hope; too, that you will read pages 10 
and 11 of the hearings on this subject 
matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not claim to be an 
authority on foreign affairs. I must ad- 
mit very frankly that I do not know the 
full import of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. I respect 
his views and, of course, understand that 
he has the best of intentions. But I do 
have some grave concern about the pro- 
posed amendment. It is anticipated that 
the greatest good from this proposal 
will come from those countries where we 
do not have foreign credit. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana has just read the 
account of the budget for fiscal 1962 
which was submitted to this Congress 
under the administration of President 
Eisenhower. That budget did not show 
any foreign credits of the United States 
Treasury for any of the Western Euro- 
pean countries, where it is expected that, 
perhaps, the greatest good will come. 
Let me read a paragraph from a letter 
from the Treasury Department, ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations Ap- 
propriations on March 27, 1961, with 
reference to this particular item: 

There is, however, one provision of the 
bill which this Department believes to be 
unnecessary. Section 6 of the bill would 
amend section 104 of Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress (7 U.S.C. 1704), to make foreign 
currencies generated by title I sales avail- 
able for financing the establishment and 
operation of travel offices and other activi- 
ties authorized by the bill, in amounts to 
be specified from time to time in appropria- 
tion acts. This provision is unnecessary 
since authority now exists under which the 
proposed U.S. Travel Service could purchase 
from the Treasury foreign currencies to pay 
expenses incurred abroad in connection with 
its operations. Under this authority, cur- 
rencies in Treasury accounts from ail 
sources, including those accruing under 
Public Law 480, as amended, could be made 
available to the U.S. Travel Service to the 
extent such currencies can be utilized freely 
for payment of U.S. expenses in the country 
of origin. 


Mr. Chairman, I prefer to take the 
advice and suggestion on this matter of 
those who are handling it, and who had 
it before them and who know what the 
situation is, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 46, noes 52. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Bow and Mr. 
Harris. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 51, 
noes 61, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment, 
The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 4, strike all of lines 23 and 24, and 
insert the following: ‘$910,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa strikes out 
an amendment which has just been 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Yates). The 
Chair sustains the point of order. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa would strike out an amend- 
ment which has just been adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 4, line 23, strike the matter following 
“1962”, insert a period, and strike the re- 
mainder of line 23 and all of line 24. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order, for the same reason as was 
stated in connection with the previous 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa desire to be heard? 

Mr. GROSS. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we heard 
the chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and other 
members of the committee say no one 
appeared before the committee in oppo- 
sition to this bill. I did not appear be- 
cause I could not believe a bill of this 
kind, in view of the huge debt and deficit 
situation of the Federal Treasury of this 
country, could be or would be offered to 
the House of Representatives. That is 
one of the reasons I did not appear be- 
fore the committee. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] says that we must enact this 
legislation in order that there will be a 
better appreciation by foreigners of the 
United States. My friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] said the legis- 
lation must be enacted so that foreigners 
will learn to love us. 

Now, after 13 years and $100 billion 
given away to the foreigners, if they have 
not learned to love us, if they have not 
learned to appreciate us, I do not think 
$5 million a year is going to help the 
situation very much. 

One of the quarrels I have with this 
legislation is the fact that we have cul- 
tural attachés and cultural officers all 
over the world. I was looking recently at 
a list of the cultural officers now on the 
Government payrolls. Go dig one out 
and take a look. We have a $19,000-a- 
year cultural officer in London. Why 
should not that fellow be handling this 
tourist business in London instead of 
sending some more high-priced people 
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over there? Why should not the cultura] 
officers in the USIA be handling this 
business instead of setting up a new 
bureaucracy in the Department of Com- 
merce? Why do you not get rid of some 
of those people? Then you could come 
in here with some slight justification. 

I still do not know who the new $18,000- 
a-year Director is going to be. I do not 
believe there is a Kennedy or a Kennedy 
brother-in-law available. Apparently 
they all have Government jobs now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
who can the President trust? Maybe he 
has to take one of the family. 

Mr. GROSS. Idonotknow. I would 
not want to pass on that. 

Speaking of cultural officers, I learned 
a couple of years ago we had an eight 
or nine thousand dollar a year cultural 
officer in Iceland. What did they do? 
They put a woman cultural officer in 
Iceland at $13,000. So we apparently 
had two cultural officers in Iceland. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
Mr. HAYS. If they cannot find a 


Kennedy, maybe they can find a broken- 
down politician from Iowa like Gillilland 
that Eisenhower put on the CAB. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Iowa never got an ad- 
vance from any committee in the House 
for traveling expenses anyway. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not so sure that 
the State of Ohio has not had a few 
broken-down politicians. 

Mr. HAYS. Two or three of them 
were elected to the Presidency. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my understanding 
most, if not all, of the Presidents elected 
from Ohio were Republicans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some 
of them stayed here and attended to 
business and did not travel all over the 
world all the time, riding planes and so 
forth. 

Mr. HAYS. And they never sent 
their secretary for a trip around the 
world to get her out of town. 

Mr. GROSS. I suggest to Members of 
the House, before we approve a new 
bureaucracy such as this, a new addition 
to a bureaucracy, that we get rid oi some 
of the superfluous personnel we have all 
over the world. Let us save the tax- 
payers a little money and vote this bill 
down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Permit me to do as did the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] and assume that 
a statement made by a Member referred 
to him, even though his name was not 
mentioned. He seemed to think some- 
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thing said fitted him, so he puts on the 
coat, as is sometimes said, takes the 
floor, squawks about it,.and makes as he 
did once before the false charge that I 
sent a secretary on a trip around the 
world to get her out of Washington, and, 
because, on the other occasion, he did 
refer to me, I now assume he is again 
doing so. It may be he will leave his 
remarks out of the REcorpD. 

He is just absolutely wrong if he was 
referring to me when he talked about 
sending a secretary around the world at 
Government expense. I never sent a 
secretary around the world on any mis- 
sion, I never sent any employee out of 
this country or anywhere in this coun- 
try at public expense. The gentleman 
from Ohio may put that in his pipe and 
smoke it. On a prior occasion he was 
told of his error. The gentleman will 
not tell the truth, that is what causes 
trouble. I nailed that lie in the Recorp 
once before. 

Mr. HAYS. You can nail it all you 
want to, but the fact remains that I 
know about it, and so do you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And I 
say to you and to the Committee, the 
Members on the floor, you are not telling 
the truth, and I say again that I never 
sent any secretary or employee of my 
office out of town nor anywhere else at 
public or, for that matter, at my or pri- 
vate expense. What the gentleman 
probably is talking about is something 
he does not understand about somebody 
on the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. Though he was once advised 
of the trip. There were three women on 
that trip by a subcommittee around the 
world. A woman member of the com- 
mittee and of Congress; Mrs. Davis, a 
most talented and faithful clerk of the 
committee; and another committee em- 
ployee, were on the trip. I did ask the 
chairman of the committee to permit a 
woman member to accompany the com- 
mittee, even though I knew some mem- 
bers did strenuously object to women 
members going on investigations. There 
seemed to be a thought that the pleas- 
ures or activities of the male members 
were in some way circumscribed if the 
women were along. I did not go on that 
trip or any other outside of the U.S.A., 
except once to Alaska. 

Mr. HAYS. Oh, I understand it all 
too well. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just a 
moment, Mr. Chairman. I did not yield 
to the gentleman. I repeat that he did 
not tell the truth if referring to me he 
made that charge. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
during the debate in the Committee of 
the Whole, a reference was made to a 
distinguished Iowan as a broken down 
politician. This is indeed unfortunate 
because it is evident that the gentleman 
who made the statement obviously did 
not have the facts or he would not have 
made such an unfounded charge or ac- 
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cusation. In order to set the record 
straight I ask unanimous consent to set 
the record straight and to have my re- 
marks inserted in the Recorp following 
the statement on this matter by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. WAYNE Hays. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Yates, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4614) to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to take steps to encourage 
travel to the United States by residents 
of foreign countries, to establish an Of- 
fice of International Travel and Tour- 
ism, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 281, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Under the agree- 
ment of last Thursday, further proceed- 
ings will go over until tomorrow. 





PROGRESS IN MIGRATORY FARM- 
WORKER PROBLEMS 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our Nation’s most socially and econom- 
ically deprived groups is our migratory 
agricultural workers. For the past 
three decades, the migratory farm- 
worker problem has increased in scope 
and severity until it can no longer be 
tolerated by this Nation. Within the 
last 20 months, the American public has 
become increasingly aware of the plight 
of our migratory workers. The atten- 
tion now being given our migratory 
farmworkers is largely attributable to 
the efforts of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor, the chairman of 
which, I am proud to say, is the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Jersey, Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR. - It 
was, therefore, with no little interest 
that I noted an excellent editorial in the 
Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N.J., on April 
22 entitled, ““Hope for Migrants.” 
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The editorial gives well deserved rec- 
ognition to the leadership provided by 
my colleague from New Jersey in the 
field of migratory farmworker prob- 
lems by noting that “one of the Nation’s 
principal voices in their behalf is that 
of Senator HARRISON WILLIAMs of New 
Jersey. He has done much to make 
their plight known.” 

The editorial also points out that Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg has promised 
“united Federal effort to aid the most 
economically underprivileged group in 
the Nation, the migrant farmworker.” 

Senator WiLut1aMms has formulated an 
11-point legislative program designed to 
improve the living and working condi- 
tions of our migratory farmworkers 
which is now pending before the Con- 
gress. With the passage of this program, 
we will be proving to ourselves and to the 
world that we are no longer ignoring the 
needs of our fellow Americans no matter 
how small or politically insignificant 
they may be. 

Because the editorial is indicative of 
the growing national interest and con- 
cern for our migratory farmworkers and 
because it recognizes the positive leader- 
ship of Senator Wit.1ams in this field, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 


Hope FoR MIGRANTS 


Secretary of Labor Goldberg has promised 
a “united Federal effort” to aid the most 
economically underprivileged group in the 
Nation, the migrant farmworkers. Americans 
who place human values above economic ad- 
vantage applaud this announcement, and 
will be anxious to see the pledge carried out 
as quickly as possible. 

The 400,000 migrant farmworkers and 
their families are a weight on the conscience 
of America. They have been conspicuously 
deprived of a just share in the Nation’s 
prosperity. In an era when such things as 
automobiles, numerous appliances including 
television, and varied and abundant food 
are commonplace for the average American 
family, the migrant’s average yearly income 
is less than $1,000. 

These workers and their families suffer 
more than economic deprivation. Another 
aspect of their problem was summed up thus 
by Secretary Goldberg: “Because they are 
constantly on the move, their children are 
denied the opportunity to receive a decent 
education, and restrictive residence require- 
ments deny them public health and welfare 
services.” 

The plight of the migrants has not gone 
unnoticed. One of the Nation’s principal 
voices in their behalf is that of Senator 
HARRISON WILLIAMS of New Jersey. He has 
done much to make their plight known. 
During the Eisenhower administration, the 
then Labor Secretary, James Mitchell, also 
a New Jerseyite, urged vigorous Federal ac- 
tion to improve working conditions for mi- 
grant labor. 

It is right that our State, important as 
it is in agriculture and advanced as it is in 
outlook, siould provide leadership in this 
cause. The chance for prompt action now 
rests on the fact that this administration, 
including Agriculture Secretary Freeman, is 
fully behind Goldberg’s pledge of united 
effort and Senator WILu1IAMs’ legislation. 
Whatever is done, it cannot be done too soon. 





AMENDING HOME LOAN BANK ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act and title 
IV of the National Housing Act, and for 
other purposes, which was transmitted 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

In my judgment this bill represents a 
very important and very desirable item 
of legislation. It is intended to 
strengthen the position of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which insures, up to a statutory 
limitation of $10,000, the investments 
of the public in withdrawable accounts 
of savings and loan associations. It will 
do this by a method which, in the main, 
will not add any significant financial 
burden to the insured institutions. 

The opportunity to strengthen the 
Insurance Corporation without adding 
to the burden of insured institutions 
arises from legislation passed by the 
Congress in 1950 as part of the program 
for the retirement of the Government 
stock in the Federal home loan banks 
and the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. 

During that year we approximately 
doubled the amount of the stock in these 
banks that member institutions were 
required to hold, with a provision that 
each bank should retire Government 
stock equal to the excess stockholdings 
of members immediately prior to the 
enactment of the legislation and that 
annually thereafter each bank should 
retire Government stock equal to 50 per- 
cent of the net increase in its stock 
held by its members. 

Through the operation of this legisla- 
tion, and through voluntary additional 
retirements by the banks, the retirement 
of the Government stock was promptly 
completed, and as of July 1, 1951, the 
capital stock of the Federal home loan 
banks was owned entirely by their mem- 
bers, as it has been ever since. The 
doubled requirement for members’ stock- 
holdings is still in effect, although its 
primary purpose has long since been ac- 
complished. 

Under the same 1950 legislation, we 
also required the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation to retire its 
Government stock of $100 million, by 
application each year of one-half of its 
net income. It was estimated that this 
would require a period of 10 to 15 years, 
but the retirement was actually com- 
pleted in approximately 8 years. The 
final payment was made in July 1958. 

Of course, the application of one-half 
of its net income to the Government 
stock retirement meant that the re- 
sources of the Corporation did not in- 
crease as rapidly as they otherwise would 
have done. It is the object of the bill to 
accelerate the building up of those re- 
sources. 

The bill would require each institution 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation to make with re- 
spect to its future regular premiums an 
annual prepayment equal to 2 percent of 
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the net increase in the accounts of its 
insured members, less any requirement 
for the purchase of Federal home loan 
bank stock. At the same time, the bill 
would reduce the stock-purchase re- 
quirement from the existing figure of 2 
percent of the aggregate unpaid princi- 
pal of the members home mortgage 
loans, home-purchase contracts, and 
similar obligations to 1 percent of that 
base. 

The general result would be that an 
institution having both Federal home 
loan bank membership and insurance 
of its accounts by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation would 
make approximately the same total pay- 
ments as if the bill had not been enacted, 
but that a part of the total would go to 
the Insurance Corporation to strengthen 
its resources, instead of going to the pur- 
chase of Federal home loan bank stock. 
The correspondence between the total 
payments under existing law and those 
under the bill would not be exact, but in 
the typical case it would be approximate. 

Under the terms of the bill, the Corpo- 
ration would establish a primary reserve, 
which would be its general reserve, and 
a secondary reserve. The premium pre- 
payments would be credited to the sec- 
ondary reserve. 

As of the close of each year the Cor- 
poration would also credit to the sec- 
ondary reserve a return on the outstand- 
ing balances of that reserve, at a rate 
equal to the average annual rate of re- 
turn on the Corporation’s investments in 
Government and Government-guaran- 
teed obligations. When the aggregate of 
the two reserves reached 2 percent of a 
base consisting of the total of the ac- 
counts of insured members and creditor 
obligations of all insured institutions the 
premium prepayments would cease, and 
each insured institution’s pro rata share 
of the secondary reserve would be used, 
so far as available, to discharge the in- 
Stitution’s obligations for its annual 
premiums, which are one-twelfth of 1 
percent of the accounts of its insured 
members and its creditor obligations. If 
the aggregate of the two reserves later 
fell below 134 percent of the base, the 
prepayments would resume and such use 
of the secondary reserve would cease. 

However, if the primary reserve, by it- 
self, should at the close of any year 
equal or exceed 2 percent of the base, 
the Corporation would pay in cash to 
each insured institution its pro rata 
share of the secondary reserve and would 
not thereafter accept or receive any 
further prepayments. 

There are a number of other provi- 
sions in the bill. Some of them are per- 
haps too complicated to mention in de- 
tail at this point, but I would like to call 
attention to one of the most important 
protective features. This is the provi- 
sion that no Federal home loan bank 
member which is such a member on the 
date of enactment of the measure shall 
be permitted to reduce its stock to an 
amount which is less than the amount 
held by it as of the close of that date, 
with two exceptions. 

The first exception is that, subject to 
the minimum of $500 to which all mem- 
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bers are subject, any such member may 
at any time reduce its stock to an 
amount which is not less than 2 percent 
of its unpaid loan principal as of the 
close of the date of enactment and not 
less than 2 percent of such principal as 
of the beginning of the year in which 
the reduction is made. This exception 
is intended to take care of members 
which, on the date of enactment of the 
bill, hold bank stock in excess of the 2 
percent requirement. 

The second exception allows the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, in its dis- 
cretion, to permit such a member to re- 
duce its stock to an amount below that 
held on the date of enactment, but not 
less than 2 percent of the member’s un- 
paid loan principal at the beginning of 
the year of the reduction and not less 
than the $500 minimum. This excep- 
tion is designed to allow the Board to 
permit a reasonable degree of flexibility 
in proper cases. 

In my opinion it is desirable that this 
measure be given prompt consideration. 





A FARM CREDIT EMERGENCY 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include correspondence 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call 
the attention of the Members and the 
administration to a grave emergency 
in farm financing and farmer’s credit 
which is likely to ruin thousands of 
farmers unless decisive steps are taken 
immediately. 

I refer to a complete lack of either 
public or private financing for essen- 
tial soil and water conservation on 
farms. This is a life and death matter 
for thousands of farmers in drought 
areas, for in many instances, without 
the means of developing new water 
sources, they face not only the loss of 
@ year’s crop, but actual loss of the 
trees, vines, and plantings which may 
have taken many years to bring to pro- 
duction. In other instances, floods, 
winds, and natural disasters make soil 
conservation and rebuilding projects 
essential before land can be restored to 
production. 

I became urgently concerned with this 
problem last fall when farmers in the 
district I represent were unable to get 
loans to deepen wells and install pumps 
to restore water supplies cut off by 2 
successive years of drought. To my 
astonishment, I found that ail funds ap- 
propriated to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration for soil and water loans were 
exhausted within a month after the start 
of the fiscal year last July. The money 
had been used to cover loan applica- 
tions already pending at the start of the 
year. No more loan funds would be 
available until next July. Now, the 
Members certainly know that our farms 
needing this financing will literally dry 
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up and blow away without water for a 

year while an application is pending. 

It is true that the Farmers Home 
Administration has programs for both 
insured private loans and for bank par- 
ticipation loans, but these programs cur- 
rently provide no relief because banks 
generally will not loan at the interest 
rates specified and because of the com- 
parative long term of the loans. 

We had been looking forward to fi- 
nancing relief for the coming fisca] year 
starting July 1, but I now find that under 
budget recommendations of the admin- 
istration now before the Committee 
on Appropriations, no relief is in sight. 
Here are the cold facts: Appropriation 
of $3 million has been recommended. 
The Farmers Home Administration al- 
ready has on hand 526 applications 
from individuals for soil and water 
conservation loans, together with 107 
applications for similar loans from 
associations. To fund these approved 
applications will require $13 millon. 
Thus, we would be $10 million short of 
enough money to make the loans already 
requested 2 months before the fiscal year 
starts, without regard to the credit re- 
quirements sure to develop hereafter 
and before July 1, 1962. 

Furthermore, to my knowledge, the ap- 
plications on hand represent only a small 
fraction of the actual demand and need 
for these loans. Farmers naturally have 
been discouraged from filing applica- 
tions with no possibility of getting the 
money. 

Obviously, to carry on this urgent pro- 
gram, immediate steps must be taken 
to make loan financing available. It ap- 
pears to me this requires either or both 
the appropriation of substantial addi- 
tional funds, or revision of the insured 
and participation loan programs to make 
such loans attractive to private financ- 
ing. 

To get at the facts and make them 
available to the Members, I have di- 
rected a letter to the Department of 
Agriculture people and I now have a re- 
sponse from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I think these letters point up the 
urgency of the problem and the hope- 
lessness of a solution unless we enlarge 
and fund this program. I am including 
my inquiry and Secretary Freeman’s re- 
sponse, with accompanying data. I most 
urgently commend them to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Members generally, and those 
in the administration responsible for our 
budget recommendations. I ask for im- 
mediate help. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1961. 

Mr. Joun A. Baker, 

Director, Agricultural Credit Services, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Baker: It is my understanding 
that funds available to the Farmers Home 
Administration this fiscal year for soil and 
water conservation loans are exhausted and 
that it will be impossible to serve many 
applicants seeking assistance. 

In view of the increasing national em- 
Phasis on the conservation and development 
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of our water resources, it is most important 
that farmers be afforded every opportunity 
to install safe dependable water supplies 
for domestic use, irrigation, and related pur- 
poses. In many instances a lack of ade- 
quate water, even for a temporary period, 
results in substantial financial losses and 
frequently prevents a farmer from continu- 
ing his operations. 

In other instances the establishment of 
urgently needed soil conservation practices 
may make the difference between success 
and failure. It will be unfortunate if the 
planning or construction of essential soil 
and water conservation facilities is delayed 
because loan funds are not adequate to meet 
the needs of eligible applicants. 

Will you, therefore, give me as soon as 
possible the number of applications now on 
hand for soil and water conservation loans, 
the estimated amount required to process 
such applications and the amount included 
in the 1962 budget request for these loans. 
Please indicate in your reply the number of 
families represented by these applications 
and the outlook for additional applications 
in the future. 

Since authority also exists for insuring 
loans made with funds advanced by private 
lenders for these purposes, I shall appreci- 
ate information on the extent to which funds 
from that source have supplemented funds 
appropriated for these loans and the outlook 
for insured loan funds in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. Sisk, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, 
House of Representatives. 

DrEarR CONGRESSMAN SISK: It is true as in- 
dicated in your letter of April 18, 1961, that 
there are no appropriated funds available 
with which to make additional soil and wa- 
ter conservation loans the rest of the fiscal 
year. 

As of March 31, there were on hand 526 
applications for soil and water conservation 
loans to individuals and 107 applications for 
similar loans to associations. These applica- 
tions represent about 6,000 families. Based 
on recent loan averages of about $4,000 each 
for individual loans and $100,000 each for 
associations, it would require approximately 
$13 million to process the applications on 
hand. A table showing by States the num-~- 
ber of applications received this year and 
the number on hand is enclosed. 

The budget for fiscal year 1962 submitted 
by the previous administration recommended 
a total of only $183 million for farm owner- 
ship, farm operating, and soil and water 
conservation loan programs. When the 
present administration took office, a 
thorough review was made of the need for 
funds for Farmers Home Administration 
programs, as well as for other high priority 
programs of the Government. As evidence 
of his strong support for Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loan programs, the President 
on March 20, 1961, submitted a budget 
amendment to the Congress recommending 
an additional $11,900,000 for farm ownership 
loans and an additional $72,100,000 for 
operating loans. In view of the urgent needs 
of other high priority programs, and the 
competition for scarce budgetary resources, 
the President did not find it possible to re- 
quest other additional funds proposed by the 
Farmers Home Administration. However, 
budgetary needs and resources are under 
frequent review by this administration and 
if the President finds it possible to request 
additional funds in the future, I am con- 
fident that he will submit such a request to 
the Congress, 
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More specifically, the President’s budget 
as submitted for fiscal year 1962 contains $3 
million for soil and water conservation loans. 
Adequate insured loan authority exists to 
supplement such appropriated funds but the 
amounts available from private lenders to 
make insured loans have been very limited 
in recent years. We hope that more insured 
loans can be made next year, but unless 
there is a significant change in the money 
market, it appears that the amount avail- 
able from private lenders will probably be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1 mil- 
lion, which has been the average for the 
last 2 years. For your further information, 
we are enclosing a second table showing 
amounts which have been available for loans 
since the Water Facilities Act was amended 
in 1954. 

We have found that potential applicants 
hesitate to apply for loans when it is known 
that adequate funds have not been available 
in previous years for all those who did apply. 
However, in view of the increased interest 
in the development of water resources and 
the installation of soil conservation prac- 
tices, we expect a substantial increase in 
the number of applications to be received 
next year as compared with this year. An 
even greater increase will probably result if 
existing authorities are broadened as pro- 
posed in S. 1643 and H.R. 6400 which were 
introduced recently. 

A copy of our reply to your letter is being 
sent to each of the Senators and Congress- 
men to whom a copy of your letter was sent. 
If you wish any further information, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Applications for soil and water conservation 
loans, 1961 fiscal year through Mar. 31, 
1961 











Appli- | Appli- | Appli- | Appli- 

cations | cations | cations | cations 

State from jonhand| from jon hand 
indi- Mar. | associ- | Mar, 


viduals | 31, 1961 | ations | 31, 1961 











| 
| 











Alabama_-_....-. 6 0 0 0 
Arizona.......... 18 13 1 1 
Arkansas... __... 49 17 0 0 
California... _._- 57 ll 1 2 
Colorado teens 27 19 23 22 
Fis 7 5 0 0 
0nGIAsW.5. <5: 6 3 0 0 
Hawaii. __...... 1 1 0 0 
Th 75 53 2 3 
Eek 2 2 1 0 0 
Indiana. 10 6 0 0 
Towa__..- 16 4 0 0 
Kansas. __ 20 8 7 21 
Kentucky 15 1 13 15 
Louisiana 10 3 0 0 
Maryland.___... 2 2 0 0 
Michigan_....... 21 10 0 0 
innesota.._..-. 8 4 0 0 
Mississippi on 38 23 0 0 
issouri 23 10 0 0 
Montana - 66 39 4 3 
Nebraska 37 25 0 0 
Nevada__ 10 2 0 0 
New Jerse 1 0 1 0 
New Mexico._--- 38 20 0 1 
New York-_-----.. 3 1 0 0 
North Carolina.- 20 6 0 0 
North Dakota. .. 12 9 1 1 
Ones d22e sd 11 6 0 2 
Oklahoma. ...... 23 15 0 0 
CE acres 31 17 7 7 
Pennsylvania---- 1 2 0 0 
South Carolina. - 25 4 0 0 
South Dakota. -- 18 9 0 0 
Tennessee _ _....- 15 4 2 3 
TOR. indeeuas 69 36 8 8 
PAR Si cnneehan 43 32 2 3 
Virginia _-......- 11 4 0 0 
Washi Dias 36 6 5 
West V ia__.. 0 1 6 6 
23 0 0 

8 2 4 

33 0 0 

526 86 107 
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Amounts authorized and used for SW loans since act was amended to extend program to 
humid areas 


Appropriated} Committed 


1 As of Mar. 31, 1961. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS NOT 
WELL YET 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to comment again on the situa- 
tion which exists and the situation which 
may exist in a very precious industry 
of this Nation. I am speaking of the 
textile industry. If I were to choose any 
topic for this particular address or these 
remarks that I am about to make, I be- 
lieve it would be, “The Textile Industry 
is Not Yet Well.” 

As we all know, on May 2 of this year 
all of us were most happy in the fact 
that the President of the United States 
had seen fit, after examination by a spe- 
cial council which he had set up to pro- 
pose a program aimed at the aid of the 
textile firms in their effort to meet for- 
eign competition to detail his efforts in 
behalf of the textile industry. 

In the well of this House before it has 
been my privilege and also my duty to 
express my opinion and my concern, 
along with some of my colleagues, at the 
threats which the textile industry found 
at its doorstep and has continued to find 
during the 5 years I have been a Member 
of this Congress. 

From time to time we have outlined 
here the statistics on foreign imports 
which have given us concern and which 
today give increasing impetus to the re- 
alization that something must be done. 

I say we were happy with the Presi- 
dent’s program. We were happy because 
it was the first time in many years that 
the administration, or at least the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, or 
any of the departments of the executive 
branch of the Government, had given 
the concern which we thought was nec- 
essary and proper to the problems of 
the textile people. 

I have here, and I quote from it, the 
President’s special message, because it 
was significant to us in the textile area. 
It gives us hope. 

I believe this program will assist our tex- 
tile industry to meet its basic problems, 
while at the same time recognizing the na- 
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tional interest in expansion of world trade 
and the successful development of less devel- 
oped nations. It takes into account the 
dispersion of the industry, the range of 
products, and its highly competitive charac- 
ter. It is my hope that these measures will 
strengthen the industry and expand con- 
sumption of its products without disrupting 
international trade and without disruption 
of the markets of any country. 


I was glad that the President ex- 
pressed that hope, and when questioned 
by some of the reporters on the message 
of the President I said it gave me great 
hope and along with other people in the 
textile industry I hastened to express 
that hope. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 3, 
1961, which says something about the 
program, which I insert at this point of 
my remarks. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


KENNEDY PROPOSES PROGRAM AIMED TO AID 
TExTILE Firms MEET FOREIGN COMPETITION 


WasHINGcTON.—President Kennedy ordered 
a series of administration actions and 
studies aimed at helping domestic textile 
manufacturers meet stepped-up foreign 
competition. 

The administration steps range from & 
proposed international conference to seek 
limitations on textile shipments to this 
country to a study of additional deprecia- 
tion deductions on textile machinery. Some 
of the Administration proposals were vague 
and indefinite. 

Coming on the eve of today’s vote in the 
House on raising the minimum wage and 
broadening coverage, the President’s message 
prompted hope among some House Demo- 
cratic leaders that the administration’s ex- 
pressed willingness to help domestic textile 
manufacturers might encourage some South- 
erners to vote with them on the minimum 
wage bill. Particularly in the House, every 
vote on the bill will be important. 

The seven-point program, developed by a 
special Cabinet committee headed by Com- 
merce Secretary Hodges, was presented per- 
sonally by the President at a meeting of 
leading textile industry officials at the White 
House. These are the seven points: 

The State Department was directed to 
call an early conference of the principal 
textile exporting and importing countries, 
“to seek an international understanding 
which will provide a basis for trade that will 
avoid undue disruption of established indus- 
tries.” This obviously is aimed at persuad- 
ing foreign textile-producing countrie< vol- 
untarily to agree to reduce shipments to the 
United States. 

An application by the textile industry for 
higher tariffs or quota protection under the 
present reciprocal trade law “will be care- 
fully considered on its merits.” 

The Agriculture Department was directed 
to make recommendations for subsidies 
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either to cotton producers or to U.S. mills 
to eliminate or offset the higher raw cotton 
prices U.S. textile mills must pay compared 
with those paid by foreign producers. 

The administration will send Congress 
shortly a proposal to provide Federa) aid, 
unspecified but presumably some sort of 
loans and grants for retraining and readjust- 
ment, for industries seriously injured or 
threatened with serious injury from in- 
creased imports. Presumably this would 
apply to all industries and not just the 
textile industry. 

The Treasury Department was directed to 
review existing depreciation deductions on 
textile machinery. Revision of these allow- 
ances, along with the tax investment credit 
proposed in his recent tax program, should 
assist in the modernization of the textile 
industry facilities, the President declared. 

The Small Business Administration was 
directed to help the textile industry obtain 
the necessary financing to modernize its 
equipment. No details were given. 

Finally, the Commerce Department was 
directed to cooperate with management and 
union groups in a broad research program 
covering new products, practices, and 
markets. 

Mr. Kennedy said he hoped the program 
would “assist our textile industry to meet its 
basic problems, while at the same time rec- 
ognizing the national interest in expansion 
of world trade and the successful develop- 
ment of less developed nations.” 

The administration has been under in- 
creasing pressure from the domestic textile 
industry and Congress Members from tex- 
tile-manufacturing areas. This agitation 
was considered a threat to continuation of 
the reciprocal trade program next year 
when it comes up for renewal by Congress, 
and the administration program just an- 
nounced was obviously designed to help keep 
in line the votes of lawmakers from textile- 
manufacturing districts on other issues. 

White House officials conceded the pro- 
gram is a middle course between the desires 
of textile manufacturing groups for drastic 
import curbs and of free-trade forces for 
minimum curbs on imports. “It will prob- 
ably please neither group completely,” one 
high-ranking Official declared. 

However, spokesmen for textile and ap- 
parel trade associations said they are “highly 
encouraged” by the administration program. 
They conceded some of the steps are not 
particularly new, but said they feel the “at- 
mosphere” at the White House indicates a 
new awareness of textile industry problems. 

They indicate there probably would be an 
early industry petition for quota or other 
relief by the Government under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Program. Asked if he feels the 
administration program would produce man- 
datory Government import quotas, J. M. 
Cheatham, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, replied, “We cer- 
tainly will be dissatisfied if this doesn’t pro- 
duce the necessary measures to give us 
relief.” 

The free-trade versus protectionist battle 
focused most recently on textile imports 
from Japan, and the Government worked 
out an agreement whereby Japan voluntarily 
reduced its exports to the United States. 
Since then, however, exports to the United 
States have been stepped up from Hong Kong 
and elsewhere. 

Most of the administration proposals were 
deemed to hold out real promise of eventual 
help—even though they were in general 
terms. For example, while Mr, Kennedy said 
only that the Treasury Department is going 
to review tax depreciation allowances, it 
would be politically difficult for the admin- 
istration to decide that no changes should be 
made. Similarly, it would be politically 
dangerous for the Agriculture Department 
to fail to come up with recommendations for 
some sort of cotton price aid for the US. 
mills. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I also 
have an article from one of my local 
papers located in Rock Hill, 8.C., known 
as the Rock Hill Evening Herald, dated 
May 7, 1961, in which they share the 
concern and they say, “So Far, So Good; 
Let’s Wait and See.” 

I enclose that article at this point: 

So Far, So Goop; Let’s WAIT AND SEE 


President Kennedy’s program to relieve the 
ailing textile industry is as good as anything 
proposed in recent years. It remains to be 
seen whether it gets beyond the study stage 
into corrective action. 

There are two key points—the volume of 
textile imports and the price at which U.S. 
cotton is sold abroad. 

On imports, the President proposed a con- 
ference of all countries that import and 
export textiles. The idea would be for these 
countries to work out a fair and practical 
system of quotas on textile imports. The 
idea is good, but practical results may be a 
long time in coming. Perhaps speedier 
action will come from the President, him- 
self, after he receives a report from the Offi- 
cial of Civilian Defense Mobilization on the 
harmful effects of imports upon U.S. textiles. 

On cotton prices, the President told the 
Department of Agriculture to study the mat- 
ter of equalizing the price of U.S. cotton at 
home and abroad. American mills now 
must pay 6 cents a pound more for U.S. 
cotton than this country charges for U.S. 
cotton sold abroad. The issue has been 
studied so many times it is threadbare. 
Another study is not apt to shed new light. 
The idea of selling U.S. cotton at a lower 
price to foreign competitors of U.S. mills 
does not make sense. 

The President’s suggestion that the United 
States give thought to a better depreciation 
allowance on textile equipment holds some 
promise. A faster writeoff of machinery 
would encourage mills to replace machinery 
faster—which would make them more effi- 
cient and more competitive. 

Another suggestion—that the Department 
of Commerce step up its research for new 
products, processes and markets in textiles— 
offers no hope of immediate results. It is 
sound and may bring long-range benefit, 
although it must be noted that alert indus- 
tries should do their own hunting for new 
products, processes and markets. 

The President’s program looks good on 
paper and may turn out to be helpful. Only 
time will tell whether the plan produces 
real help for American textiles. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. That particular pa- 
per serves an area which is entirely or 
almost entirely dependent upon the tex- 
tile industry, the textile industry which 
provides not only production but pro- 
vides jobs; and, of course, when you 
provide jobs you provide consumers; and 
when you provide consumers you provide 
trade in the local area. 

Then, as matters progressed, on May 
10, 1961, I was distressed—and I say 
distressed—to read in a paper in which 
I do not have any great confidence, but 
at least it has expressed the ideas of 
those who think may be radical or left 
wing, or whatever you may call them, so 
far as the textile industry is concerned; 
and I am speaking of the Washington 
Post, commonly termed among those of 
us who read it with suspicion, the Wash- 
ington Daily Worker. In any event, they 
had an article on the editorial page, 
which I read frequently and read on that 
morning of Wednesday, May 10, 1961, 
called “A Terminal Case.” 
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We all know in the treatment of dis- 
eases when you speak of a terminal 
case what you are talking about is some- 
body that is going to die. This particu- 
lar editorial was about the textile in- 
dustry. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that this editorial be included 
at this point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


A TERMINAL CASE 


With its oversea outlets vanishing and 
theicompetition at home increasingly savage, 
the textile industry was lobbying with des- 
perate energy this spring for Federal quotas 
to hold back the rising flood of foreign im- 
ports. Last week President Kennedy told 
the textile manufacturers he would extend 
every legitimate kind of aid they were re- 
questing, but he declined to impose quotas. 
The President put himself on the side of 
commonsense and international fairplay. 

Although only 7 percent of the cloth sold 
here is now imported, the manufacturers 
can see the future clearly. From 1958 to 
1960, imports of cotton, wool, and synthetic 
fibers more than doubled. 

The State Department will renew its la- 
bors to persuade the exporting nations into 
voluntarily limiting their shipments to us. 
Apparently these self-imposed limits are to 
be expanded with time. Meanwhile the tex- 
tile makers here will have a grace period to 
get out of the lines of production in which 
they find they cannot compete. This tem- 
porary protection is altogether proper. 

President Kennedy evidently has con- 
vinced the textile industry of his genuine 
concern for its troubles. He will propose 
loans like those offered in distressed areas. 
The Commerce Department will undertake 
the research that the industry no longer 
can afford. The Agriculture Department 
will seek a solution to the really outrageous 
inequity of cotton pricing; the mills here 
must buy raw cotton on the supported do- 
mestic market, while their competitors 
abroad can buy American cotton 20 percent 
cheaper on the unsupported world market. 

All of these remedies will be money well 
spent if they relieve the political pressure 
for the imposition of fixed quotas, with the 
discrimination that would mean. But the 
point to remember is that no amount of 
protectionism can restore the industry even 
to the fragile health it enjoyed 15 years 
ago. 

Our cotton exports have sunk to one-third 
of the 1947 level, and quotas will not raise 
them. At home, consumers have spent a 
diminishing share of their income on cloth- 
ing; plastics and paper have replaced many 
industrial uses of cloth. Although textile 
production has diminished only slightly 
since World War II, productivity in the mills 
has risen more than 70 percent; it has meant 
the loss of 400,000 textile jobs, and quotas 
will not bring them back. 

Fixed textile import quotas would invite 
retaliation against our own products, and 
betray our whole foreign economic policy. 
Textile manufacturing is largely a low-wage, 
low-investment industry suitable for the 
early stages of a nation’s development. 
With its high-wage, mature economy, the 
United States has outgrown much of tex- 
tile manufacturing as an appropriate liveli- 
hood. Sustained protection of uneconomic 
mills would close our markets to struggling 
nations in whose advancement we have in- 
vested millions of dollars of foreign aid. 

The decline of uncompetitive industries 
is always a cruel affair, both for the people 
who work in it and those who invested 
in it. The President has rightly perceived 
that the Government’s proper role is to 
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soften temporarily a blow that cannot be 
shielded except at prohibitive cost in both 
dollars and international good faith. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know whose idea it is that this is a 
terminal case. I am here to say that 
anybody who says the textile industry’s 
illness is a terminal case is doing a 
great disservice to the people working 
in that industry, the people investing 
in that industry, and the merchants de- 
pending on the industry as a source of 
merchandise and trade. I resent that 
article. I felt it was designed to please 
those who have sought to undermine 
the textile industry, and some, I fear, 
are still on the scene, not having 
changed with the administration. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding to me. I assume 
one of the organizations to which he 
refers is the so-called Committee on 
National Trade Policy, when he says 
there are those who would like to do 
away with the textile industry. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that my 
district is next to his district. He and I 
have been friends for many years. I 
have been one of his admirers for many 
years. I want to say this for public 
consumption down in his part of the 
world, that I do not know anyone who 
has been more zealous in championing 
the cause of the textile people, sharing 
the concern others have had over the 
illness of the textile industry, and trying 
to do something about it, lifting his 
voice. 

I am mindful of a recent and very 
productive trip which my distinguished 
friend went on in which he went into 
some of the textile plants over in the 
East and made a very wonderful and 
significant report. I congratulate him 
on it publicly. I want to say to him that 
his statesmanship in this field is a matter 
of great admiration throughout my en- 
tire State, and I am happy to have his 
comment during these remarks. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly appre- 
ciate the generous remarks of my old 
friend and schoolmate, who has been one 
of our outstanding fighters for the jobs 
of the people in our area. As he has well 
stated, our districts are very similar, and 
depend so much on the good health of the 
textile industry that I feel we must of 
necessity speak out whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. I commend my 
friend for what he is doing, what he has 
done, and what I know he will do in the 
interest not only of the people of his 
district but my district and throughout 
this Nation who are so concerned about 
the state of the textile industry. 

If the gentleman will permit me to do 
so, I should like to call to the attention 
of our colleagues some figures which I 
received yesterday from the Department 
of Commerce. One of my outstanding 
constituents is A. G. Myers, Sr., of Gas- 
tonia, who is chairman of the board of a 
rather large textile concern operating 
some 14 or 15 plants in my home county. 
I am happy that I happened to have this 
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information in my pocket today when 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
commenced his remarks. 

I think very few people realize that in 
this country a great proportion of the 
textile industry is of the type we have in 
our part of the country, not the so- 
called integrated system of textile manu- 
facturing, but where we have yarn mills. 
We sell to the knitting trade and to the 
finished goods trade. These yarn mills 
must be in a position to compete not only 
with the large textile organizations that 
we have in our own country which have 
an integrated system from the cotton or 
the manmade fiber to the finished prod- 
uct, but they must compete in prices 
with the products coming in from 
abroad. 

In recent years for the first time we 
have seen the importation of cotton 
yarns and manmade fiber yarns. I 
think it is significant that we find in 
January of 1959 there were only 57,000 
pounds of imports of cotton yarns for 
domestic consumption. In January of 
1960, this figure had risen to 746,000 
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pounds of yarn which were brought into 
this country. In 1961 in January; 
1,133,000 pounds of cotton yarn were 
shipped into this country from foreign 
manufacturing plants. At the same 
time we see from these statistics that 
great quantities of manmade fiber yarns 
are coming into our country from foreign 
nations. In 1950 the total amount of 
cotton yarn shipped into our country 
from abroad was 1,381,000 pounds where- 
as in 1960 there were 15,140,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn shipped into the United 
States from foreign countries. During 
that time we saw the advent of Spain, 
Portugal and other countries in the field 
of yarn manufacturing and exporting to 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this table from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Cotton and manmade fiber yarns, U.S. imports for consumption, 1959-61 
[Thousands of pounds] 




















Cotton yarn Manmade fiber yarn 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 

57 746 1, 133 429 232 185 
102 1, 363 581 258 293 354 
124 1,709 1,123 64 571 399 
100 SE Terannpsee 403 EE Boaisccesepcrepaenias 
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36 DBRS bi sceccnns 336 i -dinkboomsiite 
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141 BO to déltcnsns 126 BOS beetep caw 
378 Silty Penen-dobicne 53 as 
1,381 Pk Be ibencwcdape 3, 855 TE Lisentstesu 





Source: Bureau of the Census, “Report FT-110.” 


Prepared b: 
Commerce, May 12, 1961. 


Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
mentioned newspaper comment on this 
critical subject. Twenty miles from my 
hometown and just 6 or 8 miles from the 
line of my congressional district, there 
is published a newspaper known as the 
Charlotte News which is owned by the 
Knight newspaper people. For some 
time, they apparently were very unsym- 
pathetic with the problem of our people 
who earn their living in the textile plants 
with reference to this problem of textile 
imports. Just a few minutes ago, I read 
the Charlotte News of Monday, May 15, 
1961, which is yesterday’s issue and I was 
pleased to find an editorial entitled 
“Textiles: Time for Relief Is Short.” 
They conclude with this statement: 

But, clearly, the time has come for con- 
crete action and negotiations that produce 
substantial results. 

Otherwise, Sam Ervin’s talk (that is in 
reference, of course, to our distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina) of a 
liquidated industry may assume an appear- 
ance of prophecy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this very splendid editorial in 
the Recorp at this point. 





Textiles and Clothing Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, Department of 


The SPEAKER protempore. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
The editorial referred to is as follows: 


TEXTILES: TIME FOR RELIEF Is SHORT 


Despite Senator Sam Ervin’s gloomy fore- 
casts of an ongoing liquidation of the tex- 
tile industry, two major factors give con- 
creteness to President Kennedy's recent 
promises of relief. 

One is a new high of tough protectionist 
sentiment in the Congress. Unless accom- 
modated by determined efforts to guard 
U.S. industries against unregulated foreign 
goods imports, this sentiment could result 
in grievous damage to the international 
trade structure. 

The administration, according to a New 
York Times report, sees a necessity of avoid- 
ing that risk by concrete concessions. While 
hope remains of avoiding mandatory tariffs 
or quotas on imports, these have not been 
ruled out. In any event, the pressure on the 
administration is strong and growing. 

The other major factor is statistics that 
remove all doubts of merit in industry cries 
for help. There must, to be sure, be new 
initiatives by industry in research, mer- 
chandising, and plant modernization—and 
the Government can assist here without 
question. But in view of the following fig- 
ures, industry initiative clearly cangot do 
the job alone: 
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Textile imports in 1960 were running at 
the rate of 140 percent of exports which 
hit their lowest point since World War II. 

Textile employment was at an alltime 
low—at 807,300 in January, it was about 
half the total employment in 1947. 

Five years ago, when industry complaints 
led to a voluntary quota system in Japan, 
imports in cotton broadwoven goods, the 
largest category, were running 3 percent of 
total U.S. production. 

The figure in 1960 was 8 percent and 
rising. 

The domestic textile industry labored 
through this period and still labors under 
the discriminatory two-price cotton system 
which gives increasing advantage to foreign 
factories. 

The administration ought to take every 
possible step to avoid tariff and quota walls 
by making voluntary import-limit arrange- 
ments with a dozen countries comparatively 
new in the textile field, or by arranging 
with other countries to take greater shares 
of the imports. 

Once the mandatory tariff-quota door is 
opened, there can be no visible end to ap- 
peals by other industries for protection. 
Moreover, the encouragement of economic 
development in friendly countries is basic 
to the U.S. role in the world. 

But, clearly, the time has come for con- 
crete action and negotiations that produce 
substantial results. 

Otherwise, Sam Ervin’s talk of a liqui- 
dated industry may assume an appearance 
of prophecy. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Charlotte Observer, also published by 
the Knight newspapers, a year or two 
ago were implying in their editorials and 
articles, written by their representative 
here in Washington, that the people in 
the textile industry and people like the 
gentlemen from South Carolina who 
have been concerned about the future 
of the industry were crying wolf when 
no wolf was at the door. 

I was very pleased to note on Friday, 
May 12, 1961, a United Press Interna- 
tional article appearing in the Charlotte 
Observer entitled “U.S. Textile Industry 
Is Sick.” The publication of this article 
in the Observer would indicate, I hope, 
that they have now seen the light and 
realized that we are confronted with a 
disastrous problem. I do not, of course, 
agree with everything else in the article, 
but I think the burden of the article is 
that the textile industry is in such shape 
that immediate assistance must be had 
if we are to preserve the jobs of the 
people in it. 

Significantly, this article points out 
that one out of every three workers who 
worked in textile plants in 1947 either 
has another job today or is jobless. We 
are told in this article that more than 
one-half of these 229,000 people were 
turned out when 838 mills stopped their 
looms and closed their doors. The man 
who wrote this apparently is not too 
familiar with textiles, because it was not 
stopping looms that put that many out 
of work, it was stopping frames, looms, 
openers, pickers, winders, spoolers, and 
cards, and all types of other machinery. 
But in this article there is further 
pointed out something which I think 
very few people in the nontextile areas 
realize, ‘They say that American manu- 
facturers cannot compete with goods 
from places like Hong Kong, Japan, In- 
dia, and Pakistan where the cost of la- 
bor is so much lower than it is here; but 
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at another point in this article we are 
told that today the big problem is Hong 
Kong, since they are now exceeding the 
Japanese in the amount of textiles that 
are being sent into this country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this article I have mentioned 
may be made a part of the ReEcorp at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


US. TExTILE INDustry Is SiIck—Mrts INsiIsT 
FoREIGN ImMporT CurBS ARE ONLY SURE CURE 


(By Steven Gerstel) 


WASHINGTON.—The textile industry in the 
United States is sick. 

A lingering malady, first diagnosed shortly 
after World War II, has steadily eaten away 
at its size and strength. 

One out of every three workers who toiled 
in a mill in 1947 has another job today; or 
he is jobless. 

More than one-half of these workers— 
229,000—were turned out when 838 mills 
stopped their looms and closed their doors. 

Many of these mills were small. But 
many of them were either the only or the 
biggest industry in a New England village 
or a town in Dixie. 

To the textile industry there is only one 
cure for the illness: stop the flood of im- 
ports. We can’t compete with the cheap 
labor overseas, they cry. Save us, because 
in time of war the United States will need 
us 


To President Kennedy, to Senate commit- 
tees, to the Commerce Department, to the 
State Department, to the press, and to any- 
one else who will listen, the textile industry 
says it is faced with extinction unless the 
Government imposes country-by-country, 
category-by-category quotas on foreign 
imports. 

The chant has been adopted and repeated 
by Senators and Representatives from the 
textile States. They have repeated it in 
speeches on the floors of Congress and they 
have repeated it to President Kennedy. 

The President has reacted. He has an- 
nounced a seven-point program to help the 
industry. But he has not specifically rec- 
ommended quotas. 

The President, like virtually everyone else 
including the importers and the committee 
for a national trade policy, knows the tex- 
tile industry is unhealthy. 

But he has said that “protectionism is 
not a solution” to American trade problems. 

Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges, 
speaking to the 12th annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, said “I need not tell you that until 
and unless you have more unselfishness and 
more long-range planning and thinking, no- 
body can help you stay in business and make 
@ profit. 

“Many of us,” he added, “are asking the 
country to take care of us before we have 
done all we can.” 

Buried beneath the statistics showing the 
decline of the textile industry and the well- 
publicized drive for quotas are at least sev- 
eral weaknesses within the industry itself. 

One, pointed out by the Senate subcom- 
mittee which recommended quotas, is the 
industry’s unwillingness to spend enough on 
research to find new uses for textiles. 

Another, revealed by Senator Oxum D. 
JoHNsTON, Democrat, of South Carolina, last 
week is that domestic textile manufacturers 
have heavy investments in foreign mills 
which compete with the American com- 


panies. 
Foreign textiles have undoubtedly hurt 
the domestic industry and hurt it badly. 
Imports are one facet of this pain. 
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American manufacturers cannot compete 
with goods from places like Hong Kong, 
Japan, India, and Pakistan where the cost 
of labor is much lower. 

A vivid example of the difference is that 
@ man can buy identical white shirts in 
this country at two prices. The $2.95 model 
has a “made in Hong Kong” label. The 
more expensive shirt was made in the 
United States. 

In addition, the imports, which account 
for only about 8 percent of the domestic 
consumption, tend to drive American prices 
down and cut profits. 

But exports from the United States have 
also been hurt by the increase abroad. The 
export market has remained relatively 
stable while foreign manufacturers have 
muscled in, both in this country and else- 
where. 

Kennedy’s seven-point program has given 
the industry a good deal of encouragement. 
The feeling stems mainly from the fact that 
the Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
will consider any request for quotas if the 
industry can prove it is vital to the national 
defense. 

The industry feels it can prove this, if 
not on a blanket basis then certainly in 
some categories. It plans to file for quotas. 

But it may run into trouble. Southern 
manufacturers are refusing to bid on Army 
Quartermaster Corps contracts. They are 
shying away because the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Job Opportunities won’t 
approve defense outlays to plants that are 
segregated. 

South Carolina, for example, has a specific 
law which prohibits Negroes and whites 
working together in mills. 

The textile industry has a friend in Ken- 
nedy. His home State of Massachusetts has 
suffered the full effects of the industry’s de- 
cline. He also received the backing of the 
Southern textile people because of his cam- 
paign promises of relief. And he needs the 
votes of many textile Congressmen to push 
his program through Congress. 

But Kennedy is no longer a Massachusetts 
Senator and he has to weigh the plight of 
the textile industry against the effect of 
quotas on such allies as Japan and such 
neutrals as India. 


Import RATE DOUBLEs 1958 

Boston.—Textile imports poured into the 
United States markets in 1960 at twice the 
rate of 1958 and 10 times the rate of 1948, 
the Northern Textile Association (NTA) re- 
ported Thursday. 

A study of Federal import statistics, just 
completed, shows imports of textile manu- 
facturers last year reached a record 1.3 bil- 
lion square yards in contrast to only 131 
million square yards 12 years ago, the NTA 
said. 

Surprisingly, in 1960, Hong Kong moved 
out ahead of Japan as the principal source 
of cotton textile imports, although Japan 
remained in second place. The combined 
totals from Spain, Egypt, France, and Portu- 
gal multiplied 33 times in 2 years. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, and 
may I say again to the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the 806,000 remain- 
ing textile workers that we are told we 
now have—and I do not include the ap- 
parel industry in that number—today 
feel a sense of appreciation for the 
splendid work that the gentleman from 
South Carolina is doing in trying to pre- 
serve the jobs of those people in the in- 
dustry. I feel that unless others join 
with us in this battle the textile work- 
er will become a vanishing breed in this 
country, and that throughout the great 
textile area in which we live and the 
great cotton-producing area in which we 
live we will see appearing on the horizon 
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ghost towns as these textile plants are 
passing from the American economic 
scene by reason of the dereliction of 
many in protecting a basic textile in- 
dustry, a basic value of our economy, and 
an industry which provided a livelihood 
for many thousands and millions of peo- 
ple in the past, an industry which has 
given to me and thousands of others 
summer jobs in vacation periods. We 
were able to get work in those plants, an 
industry which is home-owned, for the 
most part, where the largest chain in the 
textile industry, unlike many other great 
industries, produces only approximately 
5 percent of. the total of American tex- 
tiles. It is an industry of small business. 

We hear so much about small business 
here in the Halls of Congress. I cer- 
tainly hope my friends over on the left 
and on the right will join with us as we 
carry on this battle for survival of an 
—— which is so important to all 
of us. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina for the inclu- 
sion of those fine statistics and for his 
comments. 

I have here the May 11, 1961, edition of 
the American Textile Reporter, and I 
should like to refer to an article begin- 
ning on page 19 and continuing on page 
44 of that publication, with which I do 
not altogether agree. It goes on to say 
this proposal is a gift package but there 
is precious little in it, I share the gen- 
tleman’s concern, but I must say I do 
not see it that way. I feel that we have 
an opportunity. Since the textile indus- 
try was lulled to sleep once before—and 
before we passed the Reciprocal Act of 
1958 it was lulled to sleep—it should wake 
up to the fact that it was lulled into this 
false security position and the textile 
industry should not be lulled into any 
sense of false security. Words alone are 
not sufficient in this day and time. We 
must give voice to our feelings here, but 
we also want those who are charged with 
responsibilities uptown to know that we 
expect some action from the Department 
of State, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of Commerce in ac- 
cord with the President’s proclamation. 

I believe the President was sincere. 
We were sincere in appealing to him in 
the campaign last fall, and also during 
the spring when. various Members of 
Congress went to him representing the 
textile industry. I was not privileged to 
be selected for the smaller group, but I 
was in the larger group. He gave us 
hope. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this article from the American 
Textile Reporter at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


The textile industry has received a beauti- 
ful gift tied with fancy ribbon from 
President Kennedy but there’s precious little 
in it. 

In effect, the President has said he may 


program 
guarantee them an ever-increasing share of 
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the U.S. market. In other words, the admin- 
istration isn’t opposed to foreign manufac- 
turers taking a larger and larger share of 
domestic business; it only opposes abrupt 
increases in textile imports which disrupt 
market conditions here. What the Govern- 
ment is seeking is a system which would— 
and this a direct quote—‘stabilize the in- 
crease.” This is what industry leaders are 
applauding. 

The fact of the matter is that the industry 
got absolutely nothing from the President’s 
seven point program which it did not already 
have—except, perhaps, a little more reason 
to hope for faster tax write-offs on textile 
machinery and the “privilege” of paying the 
same price as foreign competitors for U.S. 
cotton. Most industry spokesmen disagree 
with this interpretation; some go so far as to 
say that the seventh item in the President’s 
program—his pledge that an application by 
the industry for import relief under the 
escape Clause or national security provisions 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
be “carefully considered on its merits”— 
means that any request for restrictions by 
way of these routes will be automatically 
approved. However, the President’s promise 
Tepresents no more than what is required by 
law. 

Actually, the industry’s plea for mandatory 
quotas was rejected by President Kennedy— 
for the present—at a crucial April 18 meeting 
at the White House with his Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Textile Industry. In all the 
debate over what President Kennedy’s seven 
point program means to the industry, the 
question of just what the Committee recom- 
mended has been forgotten. However, this 
is an extremely important point. 

The recommendations of the Cabinet 
group, headed by Commerce Secretary Lu- 
ther H. Hodges, were neatly fuzzed up in the 
various briefings, off-the-record explanations 
of the new program, and the President’s an- 
nouncement itself. When the excitement 
died down, there was no one to explain the 
Committee’s role in the final decision. Chair- 
man Hodges took off for Europe 24 hours be- 
fore the White House announced the pro- 
gram and other Cabinet members long since 
had gone back to the affairs of their various 
departments. The White House merely said 
the seven-point program was “developed” by 
the Hodges group. 

There was a reason for shunting the Cabi- 
net Committee to one side in the excitement 
of getting the program out. The reason was 
that the Hodges Committee had in fact rec- 
ommended import quotas along the lines 
urged by textile industry leaders for years. 
The President, however, was unwilling to 
accept the quota system for international 
political reasons and he ordered an alterna- 
tive solution developed. This is when the 
' geven-point program, featuring the interna- 

tional conference idea, was cooked up as a 
substitute. 

‘,, It cannot be established whether the Cabi- 
net Committee’s recommendations were ever 
put on paper. The White House denies there 
was any record of the April 18 meeting, the 
decisive session on the textile problem. They 
say the group’s presentation was oral and 
did not contain any recommendations, a ver- 
sion of the meeting that is hard to credit. 
It is difficult to believe that the group, after 
studying the situation with the object in 
mind of making recommendations, merely 
took the President on a “tour of the horizon” 
to acquaint him with problems with which 
he is well acquainted from his days in Con- 
gress. It is also difficult to believe that the 
Committee failed to make recommendations, 
as the President requested when he organ- 
ized the study group, explicitly or implicitly, 
on paper or otherwise. 

* On the basis of information supplied by a 

first-rate authority within the Government, 

here’s what transpired at the April 18 meet- 
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ing. After detailing various possible solu- 
tions to the import question, 

Hodges said the Committee was recommend- 
ing import quotas on a country-by-country, 
category-by-category basis. This was the 
only workable solution to the import issue, 
he told the President. Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, who also attended 
the meeting, seconded the recommendations. 
This was obviously a difficult task for a man 
of his liberal trade views, but he backed Sec- 
retary Hodges completely. George W. Ball, 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
opposed the plan. President Kennedy also 
found the plan unpalatable and directed 
that a substitute be prepared. The result 
was the seven-point program. 

To a striking degree, the President’s pro- 
posals parallel recommendations made to the 
President by the National Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, a liberal trade group. 
This placed some members of the industry in 
the position of praising recommendations 
which only a short time before they had 
criticized. Representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, exporter and importer groups were gen- 
erally gleeful over developments. They felt 
it meant the President plans to help the in- 
dustry become more competitive by modern- 
ization while doing little about imports. 

Another authoritative source said the 
White House had ordered industry represent- 
atives to show enthusiasm over the program 
if they expected any help at all. This source 
said that some of the statements issued after 
the White House meeting with industry lead- 
ers were written by members of the Presi- 
dent’s staff. Although spokesmen for the 
industry deny these reports, it is hard to 
understand what the industry could find in 
the program on imports to generate so much 
enthusiasm. Privately, a number of textile 
people did express dismay and puzzlement. 

By weekend, a group of fiber, textile, and 
apparel trade associations had announced 
plans to petition the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization for import restrictions 
under the national security provision of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The speed 
with which they acted reflects their desire to 
get something done before the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act comes up for exten- 
sion next year. This is the sole remaining 
lever available to the industry to help get 
favorable consideration of its bid for pro- 
tection. 

The national security procedure has been 
viewed by the textile industry as the most 
promising vehicle to control imports since 
it was changed in 1958 by an amendment 
sponsored by Senator Harry F. Byrrp, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. At the time, Secretary 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon was Under 
Secretary of State and in charge of guid- 
ing the bill through Congress. In order 
to get it through the conservative Finance 
Committee, he had to agree to accept the 
Byrd amendment. In effect, this extended 
the meaning of the national security pro- 
vision—which specified that import controls 
could be imposed if imports threatened na- 
tional security—to include economic wel- 
fare. Thus, if imports threaten to under- 
mine the economic welfare, the Byrd 
amendment says they also threaten the na- 
tional security. 

Commenting on the petition which would 
be filed, AGMI President J. M. Cheatham 
said: “Our group is confident it can sub- 
stantiate the position that imports are in- 
creasing at such a rate as to threaten not 
only the American fiber-textile-apparel in- 
dustry’s ability to contribute to the growth 
of the Nation’s economy (that is, its eco- 
nomic welfare) , but also its capacity to sup- 
ply the Nation’s primary military textile 
item requirements in the event of either a 
limited or general emergency.” 

However, at a high level background 
briefing, one U.S. official said that the ad- 
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ministration is against trade restrictions, 
While he reluctantly acknowledged that tex. 
tile imports are a growing problem, he stated 
flatly that the United States has no present 
intentions of rolling back imports. Instead, 
he said, the problem is to increase imports 
over the years on a systematic basis. He 
said a primary objective in forthcoming 
trade talks would be to convince Canada and 
Western Europe that they also must accept a 
larger share of textile imports from develop- 
ing nations. 

It is difficult to see how such comments 
can be construed to show a change of atmos- 
phere in Washington. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. While it is not in 
any way going to solve the problem of the 
textiles, I was very much interested in a 
matter called to my attention back sev- 
eral years ago where the Government 
sold cotton abroad at several cents a 
pound less than it was being sold to 
American industry. I introduced a bill 
that provided that at least for a period 
of time the American industry would be 
enabled to purchase cotton at the same 
price that it was sold abroad. I think 
there was an 8-cent differential, or some- 
thing like that. Is that correct? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Six cents to eight 
and one-half cents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I introduced a 
bill again a few days ago. On one occa- 
sion we had a bill up here relating to 
agriculture. The chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking Republican 
member of that committee were agree- 
able to accepting my bill as an amend- 
ment, but it was not germane to the bill 
before the House. A Member made a 
point of order. I never could understand 
why legislation along such lines, whether 
introduced by me or by someone else, 
should not be reported out of the com- 
mittee. From information I have re- 
ceived, I know that the bill would be 
helpful, not a solution, but it is one of 
the steps. As I remember, it was one 
of those matters mentioned by the 
President in his statement of a few 
weeks ago, and I understand that the 
President’s Committee on Textiles is 
considering the matter. 

Would the gentleman care to express 
his views as to the value of legislation 
along such lines to the textile industry? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I certainly would, 
and I thank the gentleman for his re- 
marks and his interest, and for his in- 
troduction of that legislation. 

In the fourth item of the several items 
mentioned by the President in his mes- 
sage, he mentioned specifically that he 
had directed the Department of Agri- 
culture to explore and make recom- 
mendations to eliminate or offset the 
cost to U.S. mills of the adverse differ- 
ential in raw cotton costs between do- 
mestic and foreign textile producers. 

I found when I was overseas looking 
into the textile problem that this was 
one of the situations of a problematical 
nature. The differential in cotton is 
very significant, and this year when it 
was first announced that there would 
continue to be a differential there was 
great concern in the industry which was 
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expressed to me about the fact there 
was still this differential in cotton. I 
think and I hope this will go a way 
toward solving the problem. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is a matter 
that has been considered for several 
years. I introduced my first bill back 
5 or 6 years ago, and a distinguished 
Member of the other body, who was a 
Member of this House, the present Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mrs. SmirH] intro- 
duced a bill. I was so impressed with 
the justice and the fairness of it that 
my conscience prompted me to introduce 
the bill for whatever value it might be 
worth. Now, when I read the Presi- 
dent’s statement and the several points 
called to the attention of one of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee, I again 
introduced a bill about 10 days ago. 
Now, this matter is nothing new. It has 
been considered previously. The 
thought in my mind is, Why cannot the 
Secretary of Agriculture—and I say this 
in no critical sense—get an immediate 
report relative to this situation? At 
least, the prompt passage of that bill 
would be an affirmative act of deep in- 
terest to the textile industry; action 
showing interest; taking it out of the 
academic stage into the active stage. 
That is something that should be done 
very quickly. It seems to me that the 
Department of Agriculture—and I say 
it in no critical sense—should make a 
prompt report, and certainly the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture should see that 
prompt action is taken on such legisla- 
tion. 

I do not care whether my bill is re- 
ported out. I am not seeking author- 
ship. I am seeking results, because that 
particular aspect—and I am not con- 
fining my remarks to the textile industry 
alone—appeals to my sense of fairness, 
something that the American industry 
is entitled to. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his timely and very pertinent 
remarks, and I am heartily in agreement 
with him. It is a very fair thing, and 
I shall do all in my power to help him 
further the consideration and passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I want to say to the 
gentleman and my colleagues that I ap- 
preciate the statement just made by the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], and 
for the effort he has put forth in this 
one problem concerning the textile in- 
dustry. I have talked to many people 
who know and understand the problem, 
and they feel that if we can get one- 
price cotton, as suggested by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, that our 
ability to compete with foreign textiles 
would be greatly improved. I know of 
no American in the textile industry, 
whether as employee or as owner, who 
feels that we can bring the type of opera- 
tion of our plants, the wage scale, and 
the other operations, down to the low 
standard which the gentleman from 
South Carolina and I have observed in 
foreign textile plants. But, if we can 
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get for our industry a bit of help, such 
as the gentleman from usetts is 
suggesting, we can give them a good run 
for their money, because even though 
we talk about the excellence of these 
mills abroad, my observation has been 
that they are not yet the type of people 
who have the ingenuity of the American 
people. So, if we can break through with 
this one-price cotton and two or three 
other things, I am sure that we can 
compete and rebuild our textile industry 
which is staggering now. I think it is 
characteristic of our friend, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] that he is not seeking personal 
recognition and does not say that he has 
any great pride of authorship. 

Rather, he is trying to eliminate an 
inequity which any fairminded person 
upon study and reflection would recog- 
nize. I certainly join with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina in pledging to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts my 
fullest efforts in trying to accomplish 
the very worthwhile purpose which he 
is promoting through his legislation. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iam happy to yield 
again to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fairness of 
the proposition has so effectively ap- 
pealed to me since I first had called to 
my attention this differential against 
American industry that after introducing 
the bill I sent a letter to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture a 
few days ago enclosing a copy of the bill, 
urging early action by his committee. It 
seems to me to be so self-evident that 
we ought to give our American industry 
the same opportunity to buy at the same 
price at which we are selling abroad. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman’s senti- 
ments and I might say it is my feeling 
that the actions of the gentleman show 
the good faith of the Kennedy admin- 
istration in promoting some relief along 
this line and other lines. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me in order that 
I might ask the distinguished majority 
leader a question? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I hear it said by 
many that we must protect our foreign 
cotton market for the farmers of our 
country. It seems to me that the basic 
market of the American cotton farmer 
is still the American textile industry and 
when we overlook the fact that the basic 
requirement for cotton in this country 
will probably always be the American 
industry, I am wondering if the gentle- 
man would agree with me that in trying 
to protect a so-called foreign market we 
are probably overlooking the more im- 
portant market which our farmers have 
for their cotton. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The answer is 
that the American textile industry is one 
of the great industries of our country 
and that every consideration 
should be given to enable this great in- 
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dustry—and I am not confining my re- 
marks to this—to meet foreign competi- 
tion; and certainly in the field that I 
have addressed myself to in connection 
with the bill that I have introduced, to 
give to the American textile industry 
the same price level that is given to 
textile companies abroad. 

Now, that is not the whole solution, 
but certainly it would constitute an im- 
portant step forward in meeting the 
problems that confront the American 
textile industry. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman. Unless he objects, under 
permission previously granted, to keep 
the continuity of these remarks, I shall 
insert at this point in the Recorp the 
bill known as H.R. 6783 introduced by 
the distinguished majority leader and for 
which we of the textile area are most 
grateful: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That tt is 
the purpose of this Act to assist the United 
States cotton textile industry to reestablish 
and maintain its fair historical share of 
the world market in cotton textiles so as to 
(1) insure the continued existence of such 
industry, (2) prevent unemployment in such 
industry, and (3) allow employees in such 
industry to participate in the high national 
level of . 

Src. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to make available 
to textile mills in the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
each of the four succeeding fiscal years not 
less than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
bales of surplus cotton owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at such prices 
as the Secretary determines will allow the 
United States cotton textile industry to re- 
gain the level of exports of cotton products 
maintained by it during the period 1947 
and through 1952. Cotton shall be made 
available to a textile mill under this Act 
only upon agreement by such mill that such 
cotton will be used only for the manufac- 
ture of cotton products for exports. 

(b) The Secretary shall announce, not 
later than September 1 of each year for 
which surplus cotton is made available under 
this Act, the price at which such cotton is 
to be made available and thereafter for a 
period of thirty days shall accept applica- 
tions from textile mills for the purchase of 
such surplus cotton. In the event the 
quantity of cotton for which application is 
made exceeds the quantity of such cotton 
made available for distribution under this 
Act, the cotton made available for distribu- 
tion shall be distributed pro rata among the 
mills making application therefor on the 
basis of the quantities of cotton processed 
by such mills during the three calendar years 
preceding the year for which such distribu- 
tion is made. 

Src. 3. The Secretary shall promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Src. 4. Any person who Knowingly sells or 
offers for sale in the United States any prod- 
uct processed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part from any cotton made avail- 
able under this Act shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I also 
have here an article which was sent to 
me through the mails, put out appar- 
ently by Prentice-Hall, Inc., whom I 
know as lawbook publishers, dated May 
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15, 1961, in which there is a treatment 
of trade under the title “Trade Re- 
straint—For Awhile.” I do not believe 
this article expresses the truth of the 
situation but I think it important in any 
discussion of this kind that we document 
for the Recorp what others are saying, 
because we want the whole picture. 

We in the textile industry want, and 
I know the President wants, and so do 
others, the comments on the situation. 
So I include that in the Recorp at this 
point: 

. ‘Trape REestraInt—For AWHILE 

Against his long-range wishes, President 
Kennedy is following a trade policy with 
decidedly protectionist overtones. If current 
calculations are right, however, it will be 
discarded after about a year. In the mean- 
time, administration officials realize, it will 
be difficult to curtail imports while simul- 
taneously trying to promote American trade 
abroad. 

So far, willingness to restrain imports has 
shown up best in the White House’s response 
to the textile industry’s plea for protection. 
This gave Mr. Kennedy a chance to begin 
erecting a shelter over textiles, while also 
heralding a broader aim of Government: aid 
to any industry hurt by imports. 

The object of both efforts is to show do- 
mesti¢ protectionists and foreign industrial- 
ists alike that the administration is sympa- 
ethic toward U.S. economic woes traceable 
to foreign competition. This is intended 
to quiet the protectionists and keep them 
from seeking drastic solutions while also 
persuading foreigners to use self-restraint in 
shipipng to the United States to avoid offi- 
cially-imposed barriers. 

Administration aids are all but certain 
that they can begin working toward an un- 
qualified free trade policy after about a year. 
They feel confident that industry problems 
here can be smoothed over if not solved. 

And, privately, they concede that free trade 
will become politically realistic next year, 
after Congress renews Presidential authority 
to bargain with other countries to reach 
agreements on mutual reduction of tariffs. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received from an old friend who 
had just visited in Kioto, Japan, a letter 
in which he wrote to me about my in- 
terest in textiles and he said: 


Dgear CONGRESSMAN: My son, Walter Jr., 
sent me copies of your report to Congress 
on your investigation of the Chinese and 
Japanese textile situation and I want to 
express my appreciation of your efforts in 
behalf of our industry. I visited four mills 
in Manila, four in Hong Kong, and four in 
Taiwan before coming to Japan. 

I have been through some of the mills 
you visited and I know you share my grave 
concern over the future of our industry in 
the States. The mills of Manila and Hong 
Kong are running 7 days a week and with 
their wages and ability to buy cotton 6 cents 
and 8% cents cheaper in August it is no 
wonder. I was especially impressed with 
the high caliber of our State Department 
representatives in Hong Kong. 

When you consider there was scarcely any 
textile industry in Manila, Hong Kong, and 
Taiwan prior to 1948 and there are now 
400,000, 500,000, and 382,000 spindles, respec- 
tively, in those countries, and Japan has 
come up from 3,500,000 spindles at the end 
of the war to more than 12 million—all 
while the industry in the United States is 
being liquidated. 

Do hope the President’s seven-point pro- 
gram will furnish some relief. It is urgently 
needed. 
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I call that to your attention because 
that ties in with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina who was 
over there and was on the scene. 

I have here some clippings which I 
should like to include at this time from 
Japanese papers. One of them is the 
Mainichi Daily News. These clippings 
are dated May 5, 1961, and they are from 
Japan. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude them at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


JAPAN TO PARTICIPATE IN INTERNATIONAL 
CoTrron CLOTH MEET CALLED BY JFK 


Keiichi Matsumura, director of the Textile 
Bureau of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, told the press Thursday 
that Japan will take part in an international 
conference proposed by President Kennedy 
on textile trade problems. 

At the same time present cotton fabric 
export quota negotiations between the 
United States and Japan will be continued, 
he said. The cotton export quota is outside 
the scope of the international textile confer- 
ence, he said. 

The United States has proposed that 
Japanese delegates suspend negotiations 
temporarily until the Kennedy administra- 
tion has worked out a reconstruction plan 
for the U.S. textile industry. 

Now that President Kennedy has an- 
nounced America’s 7-point textile pro- 
gram, negotiations for cotton fabrics export 
quotas should be resumed, the Japanese 
Government considers. The Foreign Min- 
istry is instructing the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington to make the proposal to the 
American Government. 

Matsumura said that at the proposed 
international conference the United States 
will request European countries to purchase 
more textiles in order to lessen pressure on 
the American textile industry. 
time, the United States may urge textile ex- 
porting countries to adopt a voluntary ex- 
port quota system, he said. 

The Government and Japanese business- 
men will sound out the opinions of cotton 
exporting countries on the proposed inter- 
national textile conference at the Inter- 
national Cotton Conference to be held in 
Osaka starting May 8. 

Regarding the international conference 
proposed by President Kennedy, Kichihei 
Hara, chairman of the All-Japan Cotton 
Spinners Association, commented that the 
Japanese industry was willing to make con- 
cessions to the extent that other countries 
concerned are willing to respect a rightful 
share for each other. 

[From the Mainichi (Japan) Daily News 
May 5, 1961] 
UNITED STATES PLANS INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
To Fix TEXTILE QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—The State Depart- 
ment said Wednesday it is getting in touch 
with the main textile exporting and im- 
porting nations to arrange a conference on 
President Kennedy’s plan for controls of the 
textile trade. 

Later, however, a State Department official 
said this did not mean that formal invita- 
tions had been sent out or that the full list 
of countries to be invited had been deter- 
mined. 

At the conference, one official said, the 
United States probably will propose a for- 
mula for assuring slow and orderly expan- 
sion of textile exports. The result would be 
a system of semivoluntary export quotas 
somewhat like Japan’s quota controls. 


At the same~- 
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About 20 countries and colonies, includ- 
ing Hong Kong, were to be asked to attend. 
The State Department was expected to an- 
nounce the list later Wednesday. 

At the same time, the United States and 
Japan will resume direct talks on Japan’s 
1961 quota controls on textile shipments to 
the U.S. market. Japan wants to increase 
the quotas by an average of 30 percent, con- 
tending that Hong Kong and other countries 
are taking advantage of Japan’s rigid self- 
limitation to seize big shares of the USS. 
market. 

A State Department official said it would 
be impossible to complete the complex mul- 
tilateral negotiations on the proposed world- 
wide textile trade restrictions in time to 
deal with Japan’s proposal for the current 
calendar year. 

However, it was expected that the inter- 
national arrangement would replace the 
United States-Japan arrangement in future 
years. 

A State Department official denied a pub- 
lished (New York Times) report that the 
Kennedy administration’s plan for meeting 
the complaints of the U.S. textile industry 
points strongly toward imposing U.S. import 
quota barriers. 

He said this could not be completely 
ruled out if the proposed conference and 
other measures fail to solve the problem on 
@ multilateral, cooperative basis. But the 
administration hopes to avoid a sweeping 
protectionist move which would undermine 
the basic U.S. liberal trade policy and invite 
retaliation against U.S. exports. 


[From the Yoniuri, May 5, 1961] 


J.F.K.’s SzevEN-PoInt Py.AN SPIRITS JAPAN 
TEXTILE INTERESTS 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—Japanese_ textile 
interests were greatly encouraged Tuesday 
that President Kennedy had avoided all ref- 
erence to mandatory quotas in laying down 
@ seven-point program of assistance to the 
US. textile industry. 

The main attention of foreign producers, 
who have been sending an increasing flow 
of cotton textiles into the U.S. market, was 
centered on Kennedy’s proposal for an early 
conference of the principal textile exporting 
and importing countries. 

The State Department is now arranging 
to call the meeting which presumably will 
be held in Washington. 

Kennedy defined the purpose of the con- 
ference as an effort to seek an international 
understanding which will provide a basis for 
trade that will avoid undue disruption of 
established industries. 

To many textile experts here, this sounded 
like a US. effort to obtain voluntary 
instead of mandatory quotas on imports 
to this country. 

How far such a conference can go in reach- 
ing a broad understanding remained to be 
seen. 

The U.S. domestic industry was gratified 
by the seven-point Kennedy program par- 
ticularly on point 7 which invited the in- 
dustry to make use of the existing escape 
clause provisions under the tariff commis- 
sion or the national security provision of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 

The United States-Japan Trade Council 
headed by Nelson Stitt said in a letter to 
President Kennedy “We are confident that 
you will approve no measure on textiles 
which would be inconsistent with our para- 
mount foreign policy objectives.” He said 


the textile industry together with other seg- 
ments of the American economy “has a vital 
stake in maintaining its export markets. This 
goal can scarcely be achieved by adopting 
restrictive quota barriers against imports or 
similar devices which would invite retalia- 
tion.” 
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REACTION 


The Japan textile industry Wednesday ex- 
presed deep concern over Kennedy’s propo- 
sal and decided to watch closely its future 
developments. 

As to the proposed international confer- 
ence, the industry is expected to decide on 
its firm attitude after sounding opinions 
of delegates from textile producing coun- 
tries who are to attend a general meeting of 
the International Cotton Federation to be 
opened in Osaka Monday. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
thing that is bothering us so much is the 
fact that textile imports not only from 
Japan, where we have the voluntary 
quota, but now from Hong Kong, where 
we have no quota, are rising. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my 
remarks at this time a newspaper clip- 
ping on this subject, from the Columbia, 
(S.C.) State, of May 13, 1961. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The newspaper clipping is as follows: 


JUMPIN TEXTILE IMPORTS REFLECTED IN 
NEw Report 


BosTon.—Textile imports poured into the 
U.S. markets in 1960 at twice the rate of 
1958 and 10 times the rate of 1948, the North- 
ern Textile Association reported Thursday. 

A study of Federal import statistics, just 
completed, shows imports of textile manu- 
factures last year reached a record 1.3 billion 
square yards in contrast to only 131 million 
square yards 12 years ago, The NTA said. 

Surprisingly, in 1960, Hong Kong moved 
out ahead of Japan as the principal source 
of cotton textile imports, although Japan 
remained in second place. The combined 
totals from Spain, Egypt, France, and Por- 
tugal multipled 33 times in 2 years. 

Cotton manufactures imported from For- 
mosa, Korea, Pakistan and India jumped 
1,200 percent in the same 2-year period, the 
NTA said, while in wool textiles Italy and 
Japan supplied nearly two-thirds of US. 
imports. 

Seabury Stanton, president of Berkshire 
Hathaway Inc., New Bedford, Mass., and 
chairman of the association, said the report 
is being distributed to more than 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress who took part in recent 
import discussions. It also will go to Gov- 
ernment and trade officials studying the 
problem. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, just 
today in the Wall Street Journal, on 
page 10, appears an article of impor- 
tance in this connection. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include that article in 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AsKsS AGENCY To RULE IM- 
PORTS THREATEN U.S. Securiry—SuUcH A 
FINDING WouLpD EMPOWER PRESIDENT To 
ORDER REMEDIES SUCH AS QUOTAS, TARIFFS, 
FEES 


WASHINGTON.—The textile industry began 
the series of steps it hopes will result in the 
imposition by President Kennedy of Govern- 
ment quotas on textile imports. 

Industry organizations petitioned the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization for a 
finding that textile imports are threatening 
the national security. If such a finding is 
made, the President is empowered under the 
reciprocal trade law to order remedies such as 
import quotas, higher tariffs, or import fees. 

Though the filing with the agency made no 
mention of specific remedies, there’s no 
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doubt the textile industry seeks import 
quotas. In past testimony before congres- 
sional committees, industry representatives 
have contended that the only way to solve 
the industry’s ills is for the Government to 
slap country-by-country and category-by- 
category quotas on textile imports. 

The industry action comes less than 2 
weeks after President Kennedy, in outlining 
a seven-point program of Government assist- 
ance for the domestic industry, gave assur- 
ance that an application under the recipro- 
cal trade law would be carefully considered 
on its merits. 


ADMINISTRATION’S PROGRAM 


The seven-point administration program 
ranged from a proposed international con- 
ference, not yet called, to seek voluntary 
agreement among foreign textile-producing 
countries to reduce shipments to the United 
States to a study of additional depreciation 
deductions that might be allowed for tax 
purposes on textile machinery. 

The industry petition requested the OCDM 
“to institute an investigation, to require ex- 
pedited submission of views, and at the 
earliest practical time to determine and ad- 
vise the President that textiles and textile 
manufacturers are being imported under 
such circumstances as to threaten to impair 
the national security.” 

Under the reciprocal trade law, the OCDM, 
in order to render a finding that imports 
threaten the national security, must con- 
clude that the affected domestic industry is 
essential either to the Nation’s military es- 
tablishment, to the national economy, or to 
both. 

The textile industry argued that it quali- 
fied for Federal help on both counts. Be- 
cause of excessive imports, the industry said 
it “is threatened with absolute incapacity to 
meet projected national defense require- 
ments.” The petition noted that during 
times of emergency, the military demands 
for textiles climb sharply. For example, it 
said, military consumption of textiles at 
World War II’s peak exceeded normal con- 
sumption by 50 times; during the first full 
year of the Korean emergency, military con- 
sumption jumped tenfold. 

AN IMMEDIATE INCREASE 

“It may be concluded that there will be 
an immediate increase in the military re- 
quirements for textile manufactures in the 
event of an emergency, ranging from 10 
times to as much as 50 times the rate at 
present,” the petition asserted. In addition, 
it added, during emergency times “the re- 
quirements for textile materials to fill civil 
defense and essential civilian needs would 
be very high.” 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason I have included all these various 
articles is that I think they reflect the 
concern of the people of this Nation over 
what is going to happen to the textile 
industry. For my part, it is very vital 
that this industry survive. For my part, 
it is very vital that this particular in- 
dustry not only survive but that condi- 
tions improve, because if conditions do 
not improve then people will be out of 
work. Not only will people be out of 
work, but a great industry will lose its 
impact on the American economy. I do 
not believe it is the will of the people 
of this country, I am certain now it is 
not the will of this administration, and 
I do not believe it is the will of this 
Congress that this industry shall dis- 
appear or be so decimated that it no 
longer has its impact as one of the great 
industries on the American scene. 
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I think we should not be lulled into 
any sense of security. We not only have 
our problems incidental to the industry 
and peculiar to the industry, we have 
the problem of meeting the competition. 
That is a problem that we cannot afford 
to overlook. In spite of all the assur- 
ances we have, we of the textile area 
must be ever on guard that not only is 
our industry efficient but that we over- 
look no opportunity to improve and com- 
pete in every way. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
my remarks at this point some tables 
showing the trend in the textile industry 
and in the imports of certain textile 
manufactures. These tables appear on 
page 1 through page 7 of the booklet I 
have here. They show these most un- 
fortunate effects on the textile industry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Trends in U.S.imports of certain 
textile manufactures 


(U.S. imports of textile manufactures increased 10 times 
since 1948 and more than doubled since 1958] 


Millions ofsquare| Percent 
yards increase 





1948 | 1958 | 1960 | 1958-} 1948- 

60 60 

Cotton manufactures _ 64 | 456 |1,008 | 121 | 1,475 

Wool manufactures...| 26 65} 111 102 327 
Wilton and _ velvet 

carpets --- 1 5 8 60 700 
Manmade fiber manu-- 

{OCHIAI OR <6 Beew ice nines 8 49 | 100} 104 | 1,150 

Silk manufactures._._- 32 65 28 159 

Total. . «tite 131 | 630 |1,310 | 108 900 


Nineteen hundred and sixty imports were 
sizable both absolutely and as a percentage 
of domestic production of cloth and yarn. 














| Square yards Imports 
| ————| 8 Der 
cent of 
Domestic | domestic 
Imports] produc- | produc- 
tion tion 
Cotton broadwoven | Millions} Millions 
manufactures___....--. 841 10, 914 7.7 
Wool broadwoven 
anufactures___-...-- 74 483 15.3 
Wilton and velvet car- 
OGG Ee  cadudtibonned 8 33 24.2 
Man-made and silk 
proadwoven manu- 
EE a | 163 3, 278 5.0 
Yhrn and yarn prod- 
ficts, except broad- 
GROVES... Snnisconsinns 224 3, 714 6.0 


s 


ROMs 





In 1948, imports were less than 1 percent 
of domestic production; in 1958 the ratio 
was 3.5 percent, and in 1960, 7.1 percent. 

For certain types of textiles this ratio is 
much higher. In 1960, wool broadwoven 
textile imports were 15 percent of domestic 
production, carpet imports 24 percent, and 
silk textile imports over 200 percent. 

Imports enter in many forms such as yarn, 
fabric, and a great variety of textile prod- 
ucts, including apparel. 

Imports in each of these forms have risen 
sharply; 1960 fabric imports were 2% times 
greater than in 1958. In the same period, 
imports of textile products rose by two- 
thirds. Yarn imports Jumped 800 percent. 

There has also been a marked imcrease in 
the sources of imports. 











: None or negligible. 
2 Not app) 


Hong Kong is the principal source of U.S. 
cotton textile imports. In 1960, her share of 
US. cotton textile imports was 28 percent. 

Japan is the second largest source of cot- 
ton textile imports with her share of the 
US. market almost as large as that of Hong 
Kong. Portugal is the third largest source, 
followed by Spain and Egypt in that order. 

Italy is the chief source of U.S. wool textile 
imports. In 1960, her share of U.S. wool 
textile imports was 31 percent. 

Japan is the second largest source of wool 
textile imports followed by the United King- 
dom. Hong Kong is now a significant source. 

Japan is by far the chief source of man- 
made fiber and silk textile imports. In 1960, 
Japan’s share of U.S. manmade fiber textile 
imports was 75 percent, and her share of silk 
textile imports was 88 percent. 

Lower-wage countries have been taking an 
increasing share of U.S. textile imports. In 
1960, over three-fourths of these imports came 
from countries whose textile workers on the 
average are paid less than 18 cents per hour. 

Following are detailed tables: 


CoMPosITE TABLES 


Taste I—U.S. imports of certain tezxtile 
manufactures, 1958-60 


[Millions of square yards] 




















© 
= 


BRS 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census; American Carpet Institute; and Textile 
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In addition to the general table shown 
above, these composite tables consist of one 
table for each kind of textile manufacture 
showing import data by major category for 
the years 1958-60. 

There is also a table for each kind of tex- 
tile manufacture showing import data by 
major category and principal country of 
origin for 1960 alone. 

A table showing a comparison of textile 
industry average hourly earnings between 
selected foreign countries and the United 
States is also included: 


COTTON 


TaBLE Il.—UwU.S. general imports of cotton 
manufactures, by major category, 1958-60 
[Millions of square yards} 





























1958 1959 

Broadwoven fabric t_________- 148 250 
Made-up manufactures ?_____- 55 53 
Woven apparel___......_..._- 186 304 

UM east Le 389 607 
pO, ee 4 6 
Knit manufactures 3___...__.. 19 25 
Other manufactures #___.___-- 44 52 

Dba icsetiss ss ssieni.- 67 83 

Grand total__-...-...-- - 456 690 





T Includes countable cotton cloth, 
holstery, crepery, table damask, 
bedspread fa 

. mo pilloweases, handkerchiefs, and other 
made-up manufactures of broadwoven fabric. 

3 Includes underwear, gloves, hose, apparel, and other 
knit or crocheted manufactures. 

‘Includes floor coverings, coated, filled, or water- 
proofed fabrics, and miscellaneous cotton manufactures. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census Rept. No. F T-130. 


TaBLE III.—U.S. general imports of cotton 
manufactures by major category and 
principal country of origin, 1960 

{Millions of square yards] 


ile, tapestry, up- 
blanket, towel, and 

















so Le 
. age 85 
oe Ee Q ot 
Country e a3 Ee 
Bol Eg] § ‘ 
Gliése 
42 136/886 3 S 
3 |sa|3ae| G8 | 4 
ela 1a > 5 
Hong Kong_-_-.-- 278 8&3 181 2 
GE. fis doin cdi 95 130 26 
Portugal. ........- 62 Cite cteh. ts BRaw-- 
epee canteainanean & 44 ZL ot atine 
cece Sasa f ee cece al ieee 
India 6 ea 53 51 ST Uibeidanbewhkns 
knw MeL Bec OB fiiscu 2 
Formosa, Paki- 
stan, and Korea. 52 47 ee ea indtiecs 
AG othéer.......<.- 14 42 51 33 
ea 1,008 | 471 370 63 
1Inelndes countable cotton cloth, pile, tapestry, 
upho! et, towel, and 


, drapery, table damask, bi 
fabrics. 


2 Includes sheets, pillowcases, handkerchiefs, and 
other made-up manufactures of broadwoven fabric. 

3 Includes underwear, gloves, hose, apparel, and other 
knit or crocheted manufactures. 

*Inciudes floor coverings, coated, filled, or water- 
proofed fabrics, and miscellaneous cotton manufactures. 


Source: U.S. Depertment of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census Rept. No. F T-130. 


WwooL 
Taste IV—U.S. imports for consumption of 














wool manufactures except carpets, by 
major category, 1958-60 
{Millions of square yards] 
1958 1959 1960 
Broadwoven fabric ! 47 62 
A not knit, and blan- 
robes, and steamer 
EE TRL Oe ll 12 
Tete A i... 58 7 














1 Includes billiard cloth, ont pile, tapestry, and up- 
holstery fabric. : 
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wooLt—continued 
TaBLe IV.—U.S. imports for consumption of 

















wool manufactures except carpets, by 
major category, 1958-60—Continued 
[Millions of square yards} 
1968 1959 1960 
SE TE I liek ctrmneel 7 19 19 
Knit and other manufac- 
Co i a 10 14 18 
i cececeaorega 17 33 37 
Grand total_.....-..... peal nee =e Wi 


siecaelicebecaiaciaiccestaetainmaatependaiel teetaihintaiace preihditandia Seiten i aad 
? Includes knit fabric, knit apparel, knit gloves and 
hood coverings, woven and nonw oven felts 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureas of the 

Census Rept. FT-110. 

TaBLE V.—U.S. imports for consumption of 
wool manufactures except carpets, by 
major category and principal country of 
origin, 1960 

[Millions of square yards} 





1 Includes billiard eloth, and pile, tapestry and uphol- 
2 fabric. 
neludes knit fabric, knit apparel, knit gloves and 
head coverings, woven and nonwoven felts. 
Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census Rept. FT-110. 


MANMADE FIBER AND SILK 

TABLE VI.—U.S. imports for consumption of 
manmade fiber manufactures, by major 
category, 1958-60 





























[Millions of square yards] 
1958 1959 1960 
Broadwoven fabrie !___....... 20 44 42 
Apparel, not knit *.._.......- 12 32 38 
NE Ghetto cinieeh beige on 32 76 80 
Knit manufactures 3_____._..- i en, Tia 3 
SEE Deiatieeuinen cnatntatinhiinaet 15 16 17 
Pete cst... sFA.--sih 17 19 20 
Grand total___........- 49} 95] 100 
1 Includes pile fabric. 


2 Includes dkerchiefs and woven mufflers. 

3 Includes gloves, hose, and underwear. 

4 Includes spur yarns, lace, braids, ribbons, fringes, 
and miscellaneous hems. 

Source: Textile Organon, and U.S. Department of 

Commerce, Bureau of the Census Rept. F T-110, 

TaBLE VII.—U.S. imports for consumption of 
manmade fiber manufactures, by major 
category and principal country of origin, 
1960 

{Millions of square yards] 





Other,’ 
and in- 
Broad- | Apparel, | cluding 
Country Total | woven not knit 
fabric ! knit? | manufac- 
tures 4 
ew 75 34 29 12 
I cteeie oil 100 42 38 20 
1 Includes pile fabric. 
2 Includes handkerchiefs and woven mufflers. 
? Includes gloves, hose, and underwear. 
yarns, lace, braids, ribbons, fringes, 


‘ Includes spun 
and miscellaneous items. 


Source: Textile Organon, and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census Rept. FT-110. 
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TaBLE VIII.—U.S. imports for consumption of 
silk mantfactures by major category, 
1958-60 


{Millions of square yards] 


| 1958 1959 1960 





Woven fabric. ........-...--. | 55 81 72 
EE acne a che ows 10 il ll 


Total__- hE os “| aa 





65 92 83 
i Includes wearing apparel, laces, scarves, and hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census Rept. FT-110; and Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce World Trade Information Service Statistical 
Repts., pt. 3, Nos. 60-26 and 61-2. 

TABLE IX.—U.S. imports for consumption of 
silk manufacturers, by major category and 
principal country of origin, 1960 

{Millions of square yards] 


Total | Fabric | Other ! 











i 

ee a adialt sdadtn 73 67 6 
teh c as cease ee 83 72 ll 

‘Includes wearing apparel, laces, scarves, and hand- 
kerchiefs, 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census Rept. F'T-110; and Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
World Trade Information Service Statistical Repts., 


pt. 3, Nos. 60-26 and 61-2. 
Textile industry average hourly earnings 








in selected foreign countries and the 
United States, 1958-60 
{In U.S. dollars] 
Aver- |Compara-| Ratio 
age |tive U.S. of 
Country Date of {| hourly | average | foreign 
earnings earn. hourly to 
ings | earnings | United 
States 
Percent 
Belgium ._..._-. Oct. 1959__| $0. 51 $1. 56 33 
France........- Apr. 1959. .39 1, 57 25 
Formosa....-.- ne . 05 1. 57 3 
Hong Kong..-.| Apr. 1959- .10 1. 52 7 
EGER. cactiadce Apr. 1959. .12 1, 52 8 
Rely .c..-2-2.-. Sept. 1959_ . 28 1.59 18 
IE cel on wich Bh sennes .17 1.57 il 
MreOs si c55.22 1959. ._...- . 06 1. 57 4 
Pakistan__._..- Dec. 1958_. .18 1,52 12 
Portugal._....- Diep sce .10 1,45 7 
nc. Wade WOOO ns kn 18 1. 51 12 
nited Apr. 1959. 55 1. 57 35 
Kingdom 
West May 1960. 54 1,61 34 
Germany. 


Souree: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “Labor Developments Abroad;” and French 
National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies, 
Paris, France. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Finally, Mr. Speak- 
er, let me say, we of the textile area are 
glad that the President took the action 
he did, happy in the hope he has given 
and determined that we on our part 
shall leave no stone unturned, not only 
to make friends and influence people to 
our way of thinking, but to do things to 
preserve our industry; to do what we 
should do in keeping faith with the peo- 
ple in those industries; the people who 
have sent us here to represent the tex- 
tile-industry areas; the people who have 
made sacrifices through the years by 
sending their sons to war as well as 
making other sacrifices; the people who 
have paid the taxes through the years, 
in the faith that a country as great as 
this is would always consider the textile 
industry and its people valuable and 
necessary assets of this great country. 
I could not leave the well of this House, 
Mr. Speaker, without saluting these 
people—many of whom are my close per- 
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sonal friends- whom I admire and love 
as honest, hardworking, self-sacrificing 
Americans who hope for their just share 
in the great future that faces America. 





THE IOWA PLAN FOR GROWTH AND 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a great deal of discussion these 
days about Federal aid to education. As 
one who has been the personal benefi- 
ciary of an excellent public school sys- 
tem, as one who has been a part of that 
system in the capacity of a teacher, and 
as one who led forces for improved edu- 
cational opportunities in my State as a 
member of the Iowa Legislature, I am 
fully aware of the fact that proper and 
adequate education is important to the 
preservation of our freedom opportuni- 
ties. I know education best fulfills its 
high purpose when responsibility for ed- 
ucation is kept close to the people it 
serves, when it is rooted in the home, 
nurtured in the community and sus- 
tained by a rich variety of public, private 
and individual resources and encouraged 
by government. The bond linking home 
and school and community—the respon- 
siveness of each to the needs of the 
others—is a precious asset of American 
education. 

This bond must be strengthened, not 
weakened, as American education faces 
new responsibilities in the cause of free- 
dom. For the increased support our 
educational system now requires, we 
must look primarily to citizens and 
parents acting in their own communi- 
ties, school boards and city councils, 
teachers, principals, school superintend- 
ents, State boards of education and State 
legislatures, trustees and facilities of 
private institutions. 

Someone has reminded us that: 

Education is the parent of progress, the 
creator of culture, molder of destiny. Art 
is the work of her hands as is philosophy 
and science. It banishes ignorance, dis- 
courages vice and disarms anarchy. It has 
become and is freedom’s citadel, the great 
arm of the Republic, the pride of adolescence 
while promoting humility. It is the joy of 
old age. Fortunate the nation and happy 
the homes that welcome it. Those interested 
in education, and all reasonable men should 
be, need forever to remember that the school 
is its workshop. The school, in its workshop, 
if it has an adequate course of study and 
good teachers, stirs ambition, stimulates 
ideals and forges the keys that open the 
door of opportunity. True education pro- 
motes and expands freedom. The school, 
through its teachers and libraries, is a source 
of inspiration and the aid of aspiration. It is 
irresistible power. 


Mr. Speaker, bills for pouring massive 
sums of Federal funds into the country’s 
educational coffers will soon be before 
us. All of us realize, I am sure, that 
regardless of the way, we must give an 
added stimulus to higher education and 
bring forth more and better trained col- 
lege graduates, 

To that end, I am today introducing 
three bills which will have a salutary ef- 
fect upon solving the problems of higher 
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education. They are the result; Mr. 
Speaker, of long and thorough research 
and study on this great problem. Most 
of the research and study which I will 
reveal today was done by my research 
team of college students in the law school 
at the University of Iowa. The work of 
this team has been ably supervised and 
directed by Dr. Deil Wright, of the de- 
partment of political science at the uni- 
versity. The present members of this 
fine research team, of which I am very 
proud, are Robert Downer, of Newton, 
Iowa; Tom Scheuerman, formerly of 
Rock Island, Ill., now residing in Iowa 
City, Iowa; and Ivan Ackerman, of Alli- 
son, Iowa. 

This research team has always had in 
mind developing a system that would 
expand opportunities and promote free- 
dom by developing a greater sense of 
responsibility for it at the grassroots 
level. These bills, we believe, are con- 
sistent with this objective.. They would 
offer a tax deduction or a tax credit for 
college expenses. One bill would increase 
the personal exemption for college stu- 
dents and/or parents who meet the bills. 
The other two would offer tax credits 
for these expenses, Because at least 
some of the ideas in these bills and others 
to be introduced originated in Iowa I 
have chosen to call this ‘“‘The Iowa Plan 
For Growth and Progress for Higher 
Education.” 

These bills will, I feel, go a long way 
toward helping meet the crisis in higher 
education, should it be the will of Con- 
gress to enact any one of them into law. 

These are modest approaches, and are 
the first phase of a total program to 
meet this challenge more adequately 
than has been suggested by any plan 
presented so far. They are sound ones 
because they recognize that the costs of 
a college education are legitimate tax 
deductions or credits. Instead of adding 
to the burden of the taxpayer, they offer 
him some real encouragement in a way 
which would serve as an inducement to 
send more of our young people to col- 
lege. Figures show that a college educa- 
tion is not only a good investment for 
the individual, it is equally good for the 
growth and productive capacity of the 
country. 

It is my sincere hope that these bills 
can be considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee during its hearings on 
general tax revision and that recom- 
mendations will be forthcoming to see 
this principle of tax credit or deduction 
for college educational expenses enacted 
into law. 

It is my intention to take the floor on 
other occasions in the future in support 
of this legislation. I seek to emphasize 
the need for such legislation and explain 
how my bills meet this need. Today, I 
will dwell on the bill which will increase 
the personal income tax exemption for 
those who pay college expenses. 

In the past decade we have seen a 
greater emphasis placed upon the values 
of higher education than ever before. 
As a result, college enrollment figures 
have shown a greater increase than the 
growth in our population. During this 
period, the population of the United 
States grew only 18.5 percent, or only 
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about one-third of the rate of growth of 
our colleges and universities in America. 
Between the falls of 1958 and 1959 
there was an increase of 143,741, or 4.5 
percent, in the enrollment of universi- 
ties, liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, technological schools, religious 
schools, and junior colleges in the United 
States. During that period a total en- 
roliment of 3,402,297 full- or part-time 
students compared with 3,258,556 the 
previous year. Between 1957 and 1958 
the enrollment increase was an addi- 
tional 5.5 percent. A more alarming 
figure, perhaps, is the increasing number 
of freshmen entering our colleges and 
universities each year. The number of 
freshmen enrolling in the fall of 1959 
was 826,969 or 5.6 percent above the 
total—freshman enrollment—of 781,075 
only 1 year before. The freshman en- 
rollment, in turn, was 6.6 percent above 
the 1957 figure in 1958. 

Recent studies point out that, in all 
probability, this trend will continue or 
even accelerate during this decade. In 
1940 only 15 percent of all Americans 
between the ages of 18 and 24 were en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning. 
By 1950 this portion had reached 30 
percent, or double the percentage in only 
10 years. However, this phenomenal in- 
crease can, in some measure, be attrib- 
uted to the large numbers of ex- 
servicemen receiving financial aid 


through the GI bill. By 1960 this figure 
had reached 40 percent, and it is ex- 
pected that fully one-half of the persons 
in this age group will be attending col- 
the present trends 


lege by 1970, if 
continue. 

As could be expected from these fig- 
ures, more students from lower income 
families are attending colleges and uni- 
versities now than in the past, and an 
increasing number from these families 
are expected in future years. However, 
there are still a great many potentially 
excellent students who are unable to 
obtain educations above the high school 
level. A recent study has revealed that 
approximately 50 percent of the students 
graduating in the upper one-fourth of 
their high school classes do not go on to 
college. Of that 50 percent, lack of the 
necessary funds prevents the majority 
from attending. A survey in the April 
1960 issue of Scholastic Teacher pointed 
out that 63 percent of the high school 
students taking part in the survey said 
that they planned to go on to college. 
The survey also shows that only 22 per- 
cent, or only about one-third of those 
interested in attending college, have the 
funds necessary to finance a college edu- 
cation. Elmo Roper, in a recent survey 
for the Ford Foundation, found that 69 
percent of the parents interviewed say 
that they expect to send their children 
to college, but only three-fifths of these 
families feel that they can afford to do 
so. The U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mates that by 1970 the cost of obtaining 
a college education will be double that of 
today if the present economic spiral 
continues. 

The latest averages of college costs 
show that tuitions generally range from 
$300 to $1,200 per year; board and room 
averages from $400 to $600 for State- 
supported institutions, and $300 to $900 
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for private colleges and universities; 
books and supplies range from $25 to 
$200, and fees from $15 to $75 per year. 

Today, I am going to speak to you 
about the first of a-series of three bills 
that I have introduced as an attempt 
to partially alleviate the financial burden 
on families with members in college. At 
a later time, I will speak to you concern- 
ing the two other bills I have introduced 
on this subject. 

The bill I am going to discuss with 
you now is one which, I believe, would 
materially aid this situation but, in my 
opinion, is not the best solution to this 
problem. This bill would increase Fed- 
eral income tax exemption for depend- 
ents by $400 for each person in the fam- 
ily attending college. Thus, a family of 
five with one person in college would re- 
ceive a total of $3,400 in exemptions 
rather than the present $3,000, and if 
this family had two college students this 
amount would be increased to $3,800. 

If this proposal were adopted it would 
be very easy to administer. Only a slight 
change in present tax forms would be 
necessary, requiring the addition of one 
space where a person or family would be 
allowed to add $400 in exemptions for 
each of the members of the family en- 
rolled in college. Auditing of returns 
would be no more complicated if the plan 
were adopted, because only a statement 
from the college or university would be 
necessary to show that the person was 
in college for a given year, and thus was 
entitled to the exemption. 

This plan would provide some relief to 
the students or the parents of students 
who were hard-pressed financially. 
However, I feel that this proposal has 
several disadvantages which are not 
present in the other two bills that I have 
introduced. The other two bills use a 
tax credit rather than a tax deduction. 
Under a tax credit the amount of tax 
relief granted is equal for everyone, that 
is, each person qualifying for the credit 
has his tax bill reduced by the same 
amount. Since it is my primary aim in 
these proposals to aid lower income fam- 
ilies who need help most. I feel that a 
tax credit is better suited to this situa- 
tion. With a tax deduction, the amount 
by which the tax bill is reduced increases 
as the income, and the percentage at 
which it is taxed, rises. Thus a $400 tax 
deduction might mean a tax saving of 
$80 for one man, and $200 for another. 

Because of this feature, the loss of 
revenue to the Treasury would be pro- 
portionately greater for the same 
amount of tax relief granted to taxpayers 
in lower income groups. I am sure that 
we all agree that the persons who should 
be benefited primarily by this tax relief 
are those in lower income brackets; con- 
sequently the tax credit proposals which 
I will be discussing with you soon are 
more advantageous. 

However, I do feel strongly that if this 
tax deduction proposal were adopted it 
would be a big stride forward in the solu- 
tion to this vital problem. In times such 
as these, when America badly needs col- 
lege-educated men and women, it is our 
duty to see that as many of them as pos- 
sible have the opportunity to attend col- 
lege, and thus become more useful citi- 
zens of our Nation. 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] is rec. 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the Ap- 
pendix of the daily CoNcrEssIonaL Rec- 
orpD for May 1, 1961, on page A2947, there 
appears a letter from a Mr. A. L. Thomas, 
of Gonzales, Tex. 

The purport of the letter is to set forth 
alleged facts concerning a resident of 
Gonzales who was severely burned and 
who did not receive adequate medical 
care because of her inability to pay for 
medical care. The letter goes on to state 
that the woman “will die quickly and 
be out of her misery.” 

The letter was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp with a short intro- 
ductory comment to the effect that the 
letter was “self-explanatory”. It was 
also contended in that introduction that 
the letter demonstrated “the need of our 
elderly for medical aid with eloquent 
force.” The suggested implication of 
the introductory comment is that here is 
the conclusive evidence on which to de- 
cide the great and urgent need for the 
Federal Government to provide medical 
care for our aged. Apparently we 
needed no other facts on which to pro- 
ceed to the enactment of a vast Govern- 
ment medical program than the facts in 
the letter. 

Mr. Speaker, two questions arise from 
the inclusion of this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. The first question 
is—was the letter really self-explanatory 
as claimed? ‘The second question is— 
did the letter really demonstrate “the 
need of our elderly for medical care with 
eloquent force” as claimed? The answer 
to both of these questions is a very em- 
phatic “No.” A third possible question 
could be answered with equal emphasis, 
“No; the woman not only did not die but 
she is recovering very satisfactorily.” 

The letter from Mr. Thomas was not 
self-explanatory. Its contents were at 
complete variance with the facts. I have 
in my possession affidavits by relatives 
of the injured woman and another per- 
son having firsthand knowledge of the 
incident. These affidavits prove conclu- 
sively that not only was there no medi- 
cal neglect of the woman, but that she 
did more to prevent medical care than 
did any. person or any other thing. 
There is also evidence that the physician 
care was provided without cost. 

Also, the letter failed to demonstrate 
need for a Federal program to provide 
medical care for social security recipi- 
ents. The truth of the matter is that 
even if the facts had been as they were 
alleged to be in Mr. Thomas’ letter, the 
woman concerned would not have bene- 
fited from a program of social security 
health care coverage for our elderly. 
The lady involved would not have been 
able to qualify for benefits under the 
President’s program because she is not 
presently eligible for social security. 
Thus, a case selected to demonstrate a 
need for health care under social secu- 
rity concerned an individual who could 
not have qualified for help even if we 
had had such a program. It would have 
been necessary for such a program to 
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cover persons not qualified for social 
security benefits to help this individual— 
a program of compulsory national health 
insurance from the cradle to the grave. 

Mr. Speaker, as can be noted in the 
accompanying Recorp insert with a 
Washington dateline, it has been con- 
tended that my Republicanism would 
preclude my having an interest in ob- 
taining and disclosing the true facts in 
this case. In response to such a fal- 
lacious and specious contention, I cate- 
gorically assert that neither Republican- 
ism nor Democratism that may be tinged 
with a leftwing bias should preclude a 
common interest in obtaining the true 
facts in this case and its applicability to 
the question of whether or not America 
should embark on a program of com- 
pulsory Government health care for the 
aged under social security. 

When it is proposed to spend literally 
billions of dollars in added taxes on our 
people for a new and untried Federal 
program, I think it is imperative that we 
insist on the facts. When an individual 
undertakes to reflect on the integrity 
of members of an honorable professional 
group, the only responsible course de- 
mands that the attacker know his facts. 
Unfortunately, ignorance of the facts in 
this case has led to rash and intem- 
perate allegations that investigation 
have proved false. Those persons re- 
sponsible for disseminating this misin- 
formation owe apologies to the American 
people and to the persons who were the 
subject of this unwarranted criticism. 

It is to be regretted that so much time 
has been devoted to an attempt to mis- 
lead the people on this subject. Mr. 
Speaker, I am privileged to serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means which 
has legislative jurisdiction over proposals 
to amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide a program of health care. As a 
member of that committee I have en- 
deavored to learn of a single case in 
which an individual who has sought 
medical care has been refused such care 
because of financial inability to pay. 
Thus far no valid case of such a denial 
of care has come to my attention. It is 
the fact of committee responsibility and 
my search for information § that 
prompted my inquiry into the alleged 
case in Gonzales, Tex. 

Mr. Speaker, I will include as part of 
my remarks the following documents: 
First, chronology of events; second, 
statement by Dr. Harvey Renger, presi- 
dent, Texas Medical Association; third, 
letter, May 9, 1961, from BrucE ALGER; 
fourth, letter, May 9, 1961, received by 
Bruce ALGER; fifth, letter, May 11, 1961, 
from Bruce ALGER; sixth, affidavit of 
husband of patient; seventh, affidavit of 
employer of husband; eighth, affidavit 
of son-in-law; ninth, reprint of letter 
from Dallas Morning News of May 14, 
1961; tenth, article with Washington 
dateline, Dallas Morning News, May 14, 
1961; eleventh, reprint of notarized 
statements from Dallas Morning News, 
May 14, 1961; and twelfth, news article 
from Dallas Morning News, May 14, 
1961: F 

CHRONOLOGY oF EVENTS 

March 20, 1961: Mrs. Muenich burned her- 
self but she refused to let her husband seek 
medical care for her. 
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March 28: Son-in-law of Mrs. Muenich for 
the first time called a doctor and within 30 
minutes the physician was at the house. 
The patient declined to submit to hospitali- 
zation, but did receive treatment. 

March 30: Patient admitted to hospital. 

April 4: Patient left hospital at her own 
insistence contrary to advice of physician. 

April 5 to May 1: Patient received treat- 
ment by physician at home and through 
Office calls. 

May 2: Patient readmitted to hospital. 


— 


STATEMENT OF HarRvEY RENGER, M.D., PRESI- 
DENT, TEXAS MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, IN RE- 
GARD TO THE LETTER INSERTED INTO THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD PERTAINING TO THE 
Burn Case IN GONZALES 


A letter by Mr. A. L. Thomas citing the 
case of a Gonzales woman who suffered 
burns a month ago was recently placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. In a news ar- 
ticle which appeared in several Texas news- 
papers, it was reported that the woman still 
has not been hospitalized, and that this in- 
cident reflects the need for a Government 
medical care program for the aged. As 
president of the Texas Medical Association, 
I investigated this case personally, and here 
are the true facts: 

The patient, Mrs. L.M., 62, who resides 
in a small community outside of Gonzales, 
relates a history of warming herself over a 
heater on the night of March 20, 1961. Her 
clothes caught on fire and she sustained 
burns of both buttocks and right hip. She 
was brought to her son-in-law, Mr. A.W., 
on March 28, who lives in Gonzales, Tex. 
He contacted Dr. D.M.S. by telephone and 
the doctor suggested that she be brought to 
the office. The son-in-law maintained that 
she did not want to come to the office. 
Therefore, Dr. D.M.S. went to Mr. A.W.’s 
home to see the burned woman within 30 
minutes time of the first phone call. The 
delay of 8 days was caused by the patient’s 
declination to heed the advice of her hus- 
band, who wanted to call a doctor earlier. 
These were second degree burns with some 
small areas of third degree burns. The pa- 
tient then was treated with an antiseptic 
spray, @ pressure bandage was applied over 
the bleeding burned area, and she was ad- 
vised to be hospitalized. 

She received injections of tetanus and 
antibiotics in the home. On the next day, 
March 29, no action was taken and on 
March 30, she was brought to the office of 
Dr. DMS. The doctor requested again 
that the patient be admitted for hospital- 
ization. The family then went to see the 
husband’s employer, Mr. D.W. Mr. D.W. 
agreed to take care of the hospital bill and 
let the patient’s husband remit monthly in- 
stallments out of his salary back to him. 
The patient was admitted at 5 p.m. on March 
80 and stayed in the hospital until April 4 
at 3:45 p.m. She left the hospital at her 
own insistence, and contrary to the advice 
of the doctor. She went back to her son- 
in-law’s home, who cared for her approxi- 
mately 2 weeks. She was seen at the doc- 
tor’s office on April 10 and 19, at which time 
she received treatment and further advice. 
She left the home of her son-in-law and 
went back to the community in which she 
lived. 

Dr. D.M.S. was out of town attending a 
medical meeting between April 23 and 26 and 
had asked Dr. W.AS. to cover for his calls. 
On Sunday evening, April 23, Dr. W.AS. 
was called by phone to attend this patient in 
her home. The doctor was told over the 
phone that the neighbors had collected some 
money to pay for his call. The doctor in- 
formed the individual calling that he would 
not accept the money collected, it should 
be used for other purposes, and that he 
would gladly donate his services as requested 
by phone that Sunday afternoon. Dr. 


W.AS. was directed to the place by some 
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neighbors and went into the house and 
found the patient lying on her abdomen 
under an improvised treatment tent. The 
patient declined to talk. 

Her temperature was taken by the doctor 
and found to be 99.2°. The wounds looked 
well, considering the burn, and were dry. 
An eschar on both buttocks no larger than 
@ man’s hand was found. Dr. W.AS. re- 
marked that the lesions were healing well 
and that they were not as severe as had been 
related to him over the phone. It was sug- 
gested to the patient that she get up and 
move around and that the wound should be 
soaked in a warm solution each day. The 
husband made the remark that he did not 
have time to look after her because of his 
chicken business. Dr. W.AS. finished the 
examination and then suggested that they 
bring in a urine specimen for an examina- 
tion the next morning. He also left a sup- 
ply of antibiotics and rest medicine, be- 
cause the patient was restless at night. He 
suggested that she be given a bath. Inas- 
much as the family and the neighbors indi- 
cated that they could not bathe her, Dr. 
W.A.S. secured a nurse (Mrs. EH.) the 
next morning. The nurse was instructed to 
give the patient a bath and to remake her 
bed. For the call, Dr. W.AS. accepted no 
fee, providing his professional services as 
his donation to the cause. Dr. W.A.S. then 
reported back to Dr. D.M.8S., who returned 
on Wednesday, April 26. On April 28, Dr. 
DMS. was contacted and was asked to 
come back and see her—which he did. She 
looked well, and the woman was doing fine. 
She had a slight cold with a cough, and he 
advised her to continue the same medicine 
as prescribed by Dr. W.A.'S. On Sunday, 
April 30, Dr. DMS. went back to the home 
to see her. The friends of the patient had 
reported that she had fever, and on that 
Sunday her temperature was 100.6°. 

Dr. D.M.S. gave her another injection of 
antibiotic. The patient was readmitted on 
May 2 at 7 p.m. to a hospital in Gonzales. 
She is still under medical supervision at this 
time. In to the question of admis- 
sion to John Sealy Hospital in Galveston, 
an application was made for a future ad- 
mission in case the patient would require 
skin grafting. The woman at this time is 
not acceptable for grafting, and it is pos- 
sible that the wound may well heal without 
grafting. These are the facts in the case, 
and I have been assured that this lady was 
not, in any way, neglected because of the 
lack of medical or hospital care. 

I sincerely hope that all these facts will 
be included in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 
As it now stands, the citation in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contains errors and 
represents a definite reflection on the 
integrity and self-respect of the people in 
the fine community of Gonzales, Tex. It 
also is a reflection on the medical profes- 
sion and the hospital in Gonzales which have 
served the health needs of this area for so 
many years. 

Sincerely, 
HARVEY RENGER, M.D. 

May 3, 1961. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1961. 








Washington, D.C. 

DEAR : Please refer to your insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of Monday, 
May 1, page A2947, ““Aged People in Desperate 
Need of Medical Aid.” 

I am now in possession of an entirely dif- 
ferent version of this case, and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the original fallacious and 
apparently completely unfounded statement 
was inserted in the Recorp without complete 
investigation of the facts. 

I assume that you now have the state- 
ment of Dr. Harvey Renger based upon the 
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investigation of the case of the lady in 
Gonzales who was burned. I assume that 
you will want to present the facts based 
upon the investigation in view of your 
earlier insertion. Out of courtesy, I will 
wait until today’s Recorp is printed, and if 
you have not chosen to correct the REcorD 
in this case, I will feel that it is my duty 
to do so. 

With kind regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1961. 
Hon. Bruce ALGER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ALGER: My statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of Monday, 
May 1, 1961, including the letter from Mr. A. 
L. Thomas, of Gonzales, reporting the case 
of an elderly woman who had received severe 
burns and needed treatment, reflected the 
woman’s plight. It was made and placed in 
the Recorp after telephonic inquiries to 
Gonzales had been made. 

Since Mr. Thomas’ letter brought this case 
to public view, I have received a letter in 
which Dr. Harvey Renger contends that the 
lady had good medical care. His contention 
on this is at complete variance with the be- 
liefs of the people in this community who 
took care of her. 

The first I knew about any disagreement 
over the facts in the Gonzales matter was 
from an attack made on me by Dr. Renger, 
as president of the Texas Medical Associ- 
ation, in Texas newspapers. His press re- 
lease was dated May 3, 1961, and was printed 
in Texas newspapers now in my possession, 
on May 4, 1961. 

Dr. Renger’s letter to me is dated May 6, 
1961, 3 days after his public attack on me 
in the newspapers, was mailed in Austin, 
May 6, and was received here May 7, days 
after his public attack. Under the circum- 
stance, I do not feel that his letter calls for 
any answer. 

We have made additional telephonic in- 
quiries to Gonzales since this attack and 
have received a number of additional letters 
and statements from Gonzales which do not 
agree with Dr. Renger’s statements. I do 
not believe his attack on me justified, and 
if you want to make a public attack on me, 
please print this letter with it. I did have 
my staff investigate this matter by tele- 
phone, both before and after my statement 
in the Recorp. I feel that if you knew the 
facts we have, not even your Republicanism 
could induce you to print Dr. Renger’s state- 
ments about this case. 

The claim that Mr. Thomas’ letter reflected 
on “the integrity and self-respect of the 
people * * * in Gonzales” is spurious. On 
the contrary, the Thomas letter recites the 
concern the neighbors had for the burned 
lady, and their diligent and continuing ef- 
forts to obtain proper care for her. 

With your great interest in this lady’s 
welfare, you will be interested to know that 
the concerned, kind-hearted, public spirited 
people of Gonzales have contributed $150 
to a fund for her health care. With this 
donated money she was hospitalized after 
my statement was printed. 

With kind regard. 

Sincerely, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 
Senator ; 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR : Thank you for 
your prompt acknowledgment of my letter 
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of May 9, 1961, in regard to your insertion of 
the statement by Mr. A. L. Thomas concern- 
ing the woman who was burned in Gonzales. 

Please be assured, Senator, that my Re- 
publicanism has nothing to do with my 
interest in this case, nor do I have any desire 
to attack anyone including you. As a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee the 
issue involved in your insertion, Federal aid 
for medical care, is one of direct concern 
to the committee on which I serve. In view 
of the wide variance of the statements by 
Mr. Thomas and Dr. Harvey Renger, I am 
making an effort to secure additional in- 
formation and if, upon receipt of that in- 
formation, any further action on my part is 
warranted I assure you I will do whatever 
I feel is necessary to present a true state- 
ment of all the facts in this case. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce ALGER. 
THE STATE or Texas, 
County of Gonzales: 

I, Louis Muenich, wish to state in simple 
uncomplicated language the facts concern- 
ing medical care rendered my wife, Mrs. 
Louis (Martha) Muenich, while under treat- 
ment for burns accidentally sustained by 
her at 3 a.m. the 20th of March 1961 ac- 
cording to the calendar to which I refer at 
our home in the Clark community. 

I know she has not lacked medical at- 
tention at any time. Any request, before 
hospitalization, during hospitalization and 
since hospitalization, has been readily met. 

I am satisfied no medical services other 
than those received could have been de- 
sired, nor do I expect any differently pat- 
terned services to be necessary in the fu- 
ture. 

I can truthfully say there has been no 
neglect on the part of the medical profes- 
sion of Gonzales or the Holmes Memorial 
Hospital. Any statement to the contrary is 
not true. 

Lovuts MUENICH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me by the 
said Louis Muenich this May 6, 1961. 

Lity WILson, 
Notary Public, 
Gonzales County, Tez. 


_—— 


THE STATE or TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales: 

I, Douglas Walshak, the employer of Louis 
Muenich, have been called upon to assist in 
the case of the burn afflicted to Mr. Muenich’s 
wife. I am definitely of the opinion that 
there has been absolutely no neglect from 
the medical profession in the care of this 
patient. I think they have gone beyond 
the normal call of duty in respect to Mrs. 
Muenich’s medical care. 

Dated, May 3, 1961. 

DovuGLaAs WALSHAK, 
THe STate or TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales: 

I, Adolph Wachtendorf, of Gonzales, Gon- 
zales County, Tex., the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Louis Muenich, would like to make the fol- 
lowing statement for clarification of the 
recent article that Senator 
had placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD in 
regard to my mother-in-law’s plight. 

I can truthfully say that she has had 
no neglect from the medical profession of 
the city of Gonzales, Gonzales County, or 
the Holmes Memorial Hospital, of Gonzales, 
Tex. ‘Ihe doctors involved have cooperated 
to the fullest extent, and have never refused 
when called upon to give her aid or profes- 
sional services. Anything published to the 
contrary is not true. 

ADOLPH WACHTENDORF. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me by 
the said Adolph Wachtendorf, this May 3, 
1961. 

HELEN PIwetz KEETON, 
Notary Public, 
Gonzales County, Tez. 


May 16 


[From the Dallas Morning News May 14, 
1961] 


LETTER SENATOR 
RECORD 


Gus THoMas INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Gonzales, Tex., April 26, 1961. 
Re medical aid for the aged. 
U.S. SENATOR 4 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR : An elderly couple 
have bevn living near Gonzales in utter 
poverty. A neighbor lady noted the other 
day that she had not seen them lately, so she 
went over to check them. 

She found the lady had been burned ter- 
ribly several days earlier, and was just lay- 
ing there suffering. She and her husband 
got her to town to the county doctor. He 
treated her and quickly used up the old 
man’s $69, and sent her home to the shack 
with no food, no medicine, not even an as- 
pirin, and said she was all right. 

The neighbor persuaded another doctor to 
look at the old lady; he threw up his hands, 
said she way dying and needed to be in a 
first-class hospital, tuch as at Galveston. 
He treated her, and is having her bandages 
changed daily, per the report. 

The neighbors have gone to the county 
authorities, the Red Cross, the welfare, with- 
out getting any aid for the burned woman. 
Now, the neighbors are poor people too; they 
are feeding the couple, but they can’t help 
the old woman in her misery. It is antici- 
pated that she will die quickly and be out 
of her misery. 

I make a few points for medical aid for 
the aged through social security. Charity 
will not get the job done: 51 percent of our 
citizens over 50 years of age are doing with- 
out medical care; the medical doctors’ 
union (AMA) is not about to treat poor 
folks for free; we are spending untold mil- 
lions of dollars treating previous members 
of the services for non-service-connected 
ailments; we are pouring untold millions 
into foreign aid, without buying one friend; 
we are running second in more than just 
space development. Time is running out. 

Sincerely, 
Gus THOMAS INSURANCE AGENCY. 
t 


Hap INSERTED IN 


{From the Dallas Morning News, May 14, 
1961] 
REPRESENTATIVE ALGER DETERMINED To GIVE 
A Fut. REpPorT 


(By Robert E. Baskin) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative Bruce AL- 

GER, of Dallas, Saturday advised Senator 

that he was determined to get a full 

report for presentation to Congress on alle- 

gations that a badly burned Gonzales woman 
had been denied medical treatment. 

ALGER said that there was a wide variance 
in accounts given by A. L. (Gus) Thomas, a 
Gonzales insurance agent, and Dr. Harvey 
Renger, president of the Texas Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

He said he would base his future actions 
on additional information he was seeking. 

ALGER’s letter was the second he has writ- 
ten in a week following publication 
by of a letter from Thomas in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

, in replying to ALGErR’s first letter, 
contended he had checked Thomas’ account | 
by telephone before inserting the Thomas 
letter in the Recorp. 

“Since Mr. Thomas’ letter brought this 
case to public view,” wrote, “I have 
received a letter in which Dr. Harvey Renger 
contends that the lady had good medical 
care. 

“His contention on this is at complete 
variance with the beliefs of the people in 
this community who took care of her.” 

said he had not known of any dis- 
agreement over the facts of the case until 
he heard an attack made upon him by Dr. 
Renger. 
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Three days after the attack, ad- 
yised ALGER, he received a letter from Ren- 
(In it Dr. Renger reported that the 
unidentified woman had received extensive 
medical care and was recovering, not dying, 
as Thomas’ letter had alleged.) 
“Under the circumstances,” wrote, 
“I do not feel that his letter calls for any 
answer.” 





said he had obtained a number of 
additional letters and statements from Gon- 
gales which do not agree with Dr. Renger’s 
statements. 

“I do not believe his attack on me was jus- 
tified,” he said. 

“I feel that if you knew the facts we have, 
not even your Republicanism could induce 
you to print Dr. Renger’s statements about 
this case.” 

ALGER wrote back that “my Republicanism 
has nothing to do with my interest in this 
case, nor do I have any desire to attack any- 
one, including you.” 

He pointed out that as a member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee he was 
directly concerned with proposed legislation 
for Federal aid for medical care of the 
elderly. 

“In view of the wide variance of the state- 
ments by Mr. Thomas and Dr. Harvey Ren- 

, IT am making an effort to secure ad- 
ditional information and if, upon receipt of 
that information, any further action on my 
part is warranted I assure you I will do 
whatever I feel is necessary to present a 
true statement of all the facts in this case,” 
ALGER advised ; 
contended that the woman was not 
hospitalized until after publication of 
Thomas’ letter and only then through the 
donation of $150 by citizens of Gonzales. 
published the Thomas letter 
as an argument for enactment of Federal 
medical aid to the elderly. 














[From the Dallas Morning News, May 14, 
1961] 


STATEMENTS BY FIGURES IN CASE 
CHARGE 


GonzaLEs, Tex.—Following are notarized 
statements concerning the case of Mrs. Louis 
Muenich which refute the claim she was 
denied proper medical care. 

“TI, Louis Muenich, wish to state in simple 
uncomplicated language the facts concern- 
ing medical care rendered my wife, Mrs. 
Louis (Martha) Muenich, while under treat- 
ment for burns accidentally sustained by 
her at 3 a.m., the 20th of March 1961, ac- 
cording to the calendar to which I refer at 
our home in Clark community. 

“I know she has not lacked medical at- 
tention at any time. Any request, before 
hospitalization, during hospitalization and 
since hospitalization, has been readily met. 

“I am satisfied no medical services other 
than those received could have been desired, 
nor do I expect any differently patterned 
services to be necessary in the future. 

“I can truthfully say there has been no 
neglect on the part of the medical profession 
of Gonzales or the Holmes Memorial Hos- 
pital. Any statement to the contrary is not 
true, 


REFUTE 


“LOUIS MUENICH. 
“Sworn to and subscribed before me by 
said Louis Muenich this May 6, 1961. 
“Lity WILSON, 
“Notary Public, Gonzales County, Tex.” 


“TI, Adolph Wachtendorf, of Gonzales, Gon- 
zales County, Tex., the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Louis Muenich, would like to make the fol- 
lowing statement for clarification of the 
recent article that Senator had placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD in regard to my 
mother-in-law’s plight. 

“I can truthfully say that she had had no 
neglect from the medical profession of the 
city of Gonzales, Gonzales County, or the 
Holmes Memorial Hospital, of Gonzales, Tex. 
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The doctors involved have cooperated to the 
fullest extent, and have never refused when 
called upon to give her aid or professional 
services. Anything published to the con- 
trary is not true. 
“ADOLPH WACHTENDORF. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me by 
the said Adolph Wachtendorf, this May 3, 
1961. 

“HELENE Prwetz KEETON, 
“Notary Public, Gonzales County, Tex.” 


“I, Douglas Walshak, the employer of Louis 
Muenich, have been called upon to assist 
in the case of the burn afflicted to Mr. 
Muenich’s wife. I am definitely of the 
opinion that there has been absolutely no 
neglect from the medical profession in the 
care of this patient. I think they have gone 
beyond the normal call of duty in respect 
to Mrs. Muenich’s medical care. 

“Dated, May 3, 1961. 

“DouGLAS WALSHAK.” 


“The following members of the Gonzales 
County Medical Society met in an emergency 
meeting, called on the night of May 2. 

“After a complete review of the circum- 
stances of the case and a thorough discus- 
sion of the treatment that was administered 
to the patient, we are all in accord and 
are convinced that there has been no denial 
of medical care or neglect of this patient 
medically. 

“Dated, this May 3, 1961. 

“Louis J. StaHt, M.D. 
“Sam Nrxon, M.D. 
“Water A. Srevers, M.D. 
“J. C. Price, M.D. 
“Davis M. SHELBY, M.D. 
“ODON VONWERSSOWETZ, 
“S. M. Ponper, M.D.” 


[From the Dallas Morning News, May 14, 
1961] 

GONZALES FOLK DISPUTE LETTER CLAIMING 
WOMAN DENIED PROPER MEDICAL CARE 
(By Jimmy Banks) 

GONZALES, TEx.— It’s a ramshackle, four- 
room house on a chicken ranch near historic 
Gonzales—a rather strange place for a po- 
litical football, now being kicked around in 
Congress, to be hatched. 

On the night of March 19, Louis Muenich, 
56, and his 62-year-old wife went to church. 
They returned to the house about 9:30 p.m. 
After they ate a light snack, Mrs. Muenich 
insisted that her husband, who had spent 
most of the day as he spends all his days— 
gathering eggs and feeding chickens—go to 
bed. 


It was almost 3 a.m. when she woke up 
complaining of cramps in her legs. Muenich 
got up to light a gas heater. 

“The flame was inch and half high,” re- 
calls the small, weatherbeaten German work- 
er, indicating the size with thumb and fore- 
finger. 

“She got up and back up to stove. She 
had on cotton nightgown. You know how 
cotton burn. Whoosh! She's on fire. Irun 
and try to beat it out with my hands. I get 
blisters right here but can’t get fire out. 
Then I pick up bucked of water and throw 
on her. 

“T want to call taxi and go to town to see 
doctor. But no, she don’t want to go,” he 
said, shaking his head. “I tell her I can 
find some doctor at 3 o’clock in morning. 
But no. Next morning, same thing—she 
don’t want to go. Next day, she still don’t 
want to go.” 

Her refusal to seek medical attention led 
to a bizarre chain of circumstances. Well- 
meaning but misinformed neighbors spread 
an alarm that reached U.S. Senator 
in the form of a letter written by A. I. (Gus) 
Thomas, complaining that the woman was 
being left to die by hardhearted doctors 
because she had no money for medical care. 
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had the letter printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of May 1, 1961, as an ex- 
ample of the need for a program of medical 
aid to the aged under the social security 
program. However, she is not covered by 
social security and would not be eligible for 
aid under the bill now pending. 

The entire letter has been refuted by 
notarized statements from Muenich, his son- 
in-law, hospital authorities, and the two doc- 
tors who treated Mrs. Muenich—plus per- 
sonal interviews by a reporter of the News. 

Thomas refuses now to say anything 
about the matter. 

“Utterly no comment—and don’t even use 
that,” he told the Dallas News, without 
even waiting for the first question to be 
asked. 

The furor he created as a result of Mrs. 
Muenich’s burns continues to flame, how- 
ever, with Representative Bruce Autcer, of 
Dallas, and clashing over the case. 

Mrs. Muenich, who was never in critical 
conditions, is recovering in John Sealy Hos- 
pital at Galveston. Her husband, unable to 
understand that the accident has suddenly 
become a Federal case, continues his work 
which he describes as trot, trot, trot all day 
from six to six, picking up eggs and 
feeding chickens. 

When his wife rejected his repeated de- 
mands that she see a doctor, he treated the 
burns as best he could. 

Neighbors, meanwhile, reached a state of 
near panic over the situation. Their insist- 
ence that Muenich take her to a doctor led 
him to get her as close to one as he could. 
He finally telephoned a taxi, 8 days after the 
accident, and took her to the small, plain 
but neat, Gonzales home of his daughter and 
her husband, Adolph Wachtendorf. 

“I had to get taxi driver to help me carry 
her to car,” said Muenich, “She much taller, 
much bigger than me.” 

Wachtendorf immediately called Dr. David 
M. Shelby, who came within 30 minutes and 
treated Mrs. Muenich. Dr. Shelby advised 
hospitalization but she steadfastly refused, 
contending she was “not bad off.” 

Her son-in-law, an Army medical corpsman 
for nearly 2 years, listened carefully to the 
doctor’s instructions and agreed to take care 
of her in his home. 

Two days later, on March 30, Mrs. Muenich 
was brought to Dr. Shelby’s office. This 
time, he managed to persuade her to enter 
the hospital—after her husband’s employer, 
Douglas Walshak, was contacted and con- 
sented to pay the hospital bill, permitting 
Muenich to pay back the money in monthly 
installments out of his salary. 

That is the way the Muenichs wanted it, 
despite their modest circumstances. He re- 
ceives $25 a week plus housing, utilities 
(“we don’t have a water faucet in house 
yet,” says Muenich) and eggs for working 
on Walshak’s chicken ranch. 

Mrs. Muenich left the hospital against Dr. 
Shelby’s advice on April 4 and returned to 
her son-in-law’s home. Walshak paid the 
$69 bill. 

She stayed at the Wachtendorfs’ for 2 
weeks, going back to the doctor’s office on 
April 10 and 19. The burns were healing as 
rapidly as could be expected. 

Mrs. Muenich left the Wachtendorfs’ and 
went back to her home a few days before 
Dr. Shelby left to attend a medical meeting 
in Galveston. He asked Dr. Walter A. Sievers 
to care for his patients during his absence. 

The day he left, one of Mrs. Muenich’s 
neighbors contacted Dr. Sievers, said the 
woman was in terrible condition and needed 
treatment. 

Dr. Sievers drove out to the little Clark 
community immediately and was greeted at 
the turnoff from a farm-to-market road by 
neighbors who offered to pay him for his 
services. He refused, explaining that if the 
patient’s family was unable to pay, he would 
donate his services. 
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Neither doctor has been paid a cent for 
services. 
“In view of what I had been told, I was 


needed was to be cleaned up. The wounds 
were healing nicely. Her temperature was 
99.2 I gave her some antibiotics out of my 
bag and also left a prescription. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Muenich seemed a little 
belligerent over the neighbors trying to do 
something for them,” said Dr. Sievers, “and 
the son-in-law also objected to the neigh- 
bors coming in.” 

Muenich told the News he finally asked 
neighbors to stop bringing food to the house. 

“The next day, I sent one of my hospital 
nurses out to give Mrs. Muenich a bath,” 
said Dr. Sievers. 

When Dr. Shelby returned, he responded 
to another urgent call from neighbors who 
reported she had high fever. Her tempera- 
ture was 100.6 degrees, primarily as a result 
of an apparent lung ailment accompanied 
by a persistent cough, but the burns were 
continuing to heal, Dr. Shelby gave her an- 
other injection of antibiotics. 

Muenich continued his efforts to take care 
of both his wife and the chickens. 

“I put epsom salts and little pinch of salt 
in water to bathe burns,” he said. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Muenich realized he 
could not care for her properly, she went 
back to the hospital voluntarily. Dr. Shelby, 
who has been accused of refusing to treat 
her because she had no money, then X-rayed 
her to check on the lung condition and 
continued antibiotics for that. 

An opening at John Sealy Hospital in 
Galveston enabled him to send her there 
last Tuesday. Although he did not feel the 
trip was really necessary, he wanted her to 
go partly because of the furor over the case— 
for verification of his diagnosis and judg- 
ment—and partly because of the lung ail- 
ment. 

Doctors at John Sealy told the Dallas 
News that Dr. Shelby apparently did every- 
thing possibile for the patient, that her 
burns are not severe and the lung condition 
is responding well to treatment. They agreed 
with Dr. Shelby’s conclusion that. no skin 
grafting is likely to be necessary. 

Thomas’ letter said neighbors finally 
called in another doctor, who threw up his 
hands, said she was dying and needed to be 
in a first-class hospital, such as at Galveston. 

He obviously referred to Dr. Sievers, the 
only doctor to treat Mrs. Muenich other 
than Dr. Shelby before she went to John 
Sealy. Dr. Sievers happens to own the 
Holmes Memorial Hospital in Gonzales and 
considers it “first-class.” 

“If he was referring to me,” Dr. Sievers 
said bluntly, “he is a damned liar.” 

Investigations by both the Gonzales 
County Medical Society and the Texas 
Medical Association found that there was no 
denial of medical care and no neglect of the 
patient. 

County Judge John A. Romberg, who han- 
dled the disbursement last year of $5,178 in 
county welfare funds (much of it for medi- 
cal care of the poverty stricken), also found 
that medical care was not denied. He added 
that he knew of no case in which anyone in 
Gonzales County ever had been denied medi- 
cal care or hospitalization because they 
couldn’t pay. 

Judge Romberg has worked for Yarsor- 
OUGH in all of his campaigns but admits rue- 
fully: “I wish he hadn’t gone quite so far 
without checking with someone down here.” 

The judge cannot agree that the case 
offers an example of the need for a medical 
aid program—although he admits the county 
would be glad to get any financial help we 
could from anyone and I’m not as scared of 
the Federal Government as a lot of people 
are. 
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Undoubtedly, the strongest refutation of 
the letter which instigated the storm is con- 
tained in the affidavits of Muenich, Wachten- 
dorf, and Walshak. 

They declare flatly that Mrs. Muenich was 
never neglected by the doctors or the hos- 
pital, that the doctors have cooperated to 
the fullest extent and that “anything pub- 
lished to the contrary is not true.” 

Ironically, backyard gossip and political 
motives apparently twisted the old couple’s 
strong-willed determination to be self- 
Teliant into an alleged argument for a Fed- 
eral medical care program. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I asked 
the gentleman to yield because I know 
that he has many times, in public hear- 
ings, requested of witnesses who were 
insinuating or suggesting that there 
were people in our society who were not 
receiving adequate health care, that they 
call these cases to his attention and the 
committee’s attention so that we could 
learn from them, to find out whether or 
not it would help, also to get the picture. 
I have joined in this kind of approach 
and I myself have many times asked 
that question. I have done so in my 
public speeches in discussing this subject 
of health care for the aged. 

Mr. ALGER. I believe the gentleman 
is referring to the statements, also made 
before the committee during our rather 
complete hearings sometime back, that 
no instance has been reported where 
anyone was denied medical care in this 
country because of inability to pay; that 
the services were there. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is ex- 
actly right, because statements were 
continually being made that there were 
situations in the form of a challenge, 
although the real purpose was to find 
these cases, because I do believe this, 
there are instances in our society in St. 
Louis or St. Louis County or anywhere 
in this country where somebody, unbe- 
known to neighbors, or something that 
has gone wrong in the administration of 
a@ program, where the help that was 
available in the program might not have 
gotten to them. But, the point is that 
there was a program ready and available 
to them. 

Mr. ALGER. Then the gentleman 
agrees that the statement stands that 
nobody is denied medical care to the 
knowledge of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, because of inability to pay. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. There are programs in the 
community. I have said that about St. 
Louis County and St. Louis city, partic- 
ularly when last year the gentleman and 
I were trying to find out what programs 
there were in the various counties and 
States. 

Now, I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity at this time to call the attention 
of the House to some remarks I made 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on April 
19, on page 6336. I headed it “A New 
Lobbying Technique.” I think I called 
it to the gentleman’s attention, I re- 
ceived a very unusual postcard from a 
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constituent, and I put the form in the 
ReEcorD, because this is what it says: 
SAMPLE, FRONT OF POSTCARD (ADDREss) 
Hon. THomas B. Curtis, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington 26, D.C. 
SUGGESTED LETTER NO. 1 


DeEaR CONGRESSMAN CurRTIs: I feel that it 
is most important that H.R. 4222 be passed. 
I personally know some elderly persons who 
are not getting proper medical care at this 
time because they cannot afford it. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Write in your address) 
SUGGESTED LETTER NO, 2 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Curtis: I feel that it 
is most important that H.R. 4222 be passed. 
I personally know some other elderly persons 
besides myself who are not getting proper 
medical care at this time because we cannot 
afford it. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Write in your address) 


These are being distributed, apparent- 
ly, by the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. ALGER. DoI understand the gen- 
tleman to say that these are examples 
that are being distributed asking people 
to write their Congressmen, giving ex- 
amples? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. And I want to say that I am very 
pleased they are, and I want to commend 
them because, as these people write to 
me—and I regret this is the only one I 
have received, in spite of the fact that 
apparently this program was started 
some time ago—I hope the people will 
write in because I want to write back 
to them and say, “Will you supply to 
me the name of this person confiden- 
tially so that we can look into it and 
find out what has happened?” Because 
we do feel that there are programs set 
up to take care of them. 

On the other hand, if it shows that 
our knowledge is incomplete on this sub- 
ject and there are not programs that 
will take care of them we want to know 
that, too. But I think it is about time 
that we got some of this information 
because every case to date that has been 
brought to my attention, just as the case 
the gentleman is citing of someone down 
in Gonzales, Tex., whenever you run the 
case down you find out it is not true, 
or there has been something in error; 
that is understandable, an administra- 
tive error that can easily be corrected. 

This is a serious matter and goes far 
beyond the State of Texas or in the case 
of this unfortunate person, in Gonzales. 
It is this kind of, I must call it, propa- 
ganda that is being used to urge this 
Congress to change this basic health 
care program in our society, which is 
the greatest of any society, to change 
it radically in a way that in my judg- 
ment would badly destroy its quality 
and hurt all of us, because it would put 
an end to the continued increase in 
quality care. 
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That is why I think that what the 
gentleman is doing is particularly sig- 
nificant in tracing through this case 
and I hope he will trace through any 
other case that is called to our attention, 
without prejudging it. If it is an actual 
case and something needs to be done, 
it reveals the fact that our systems are 
not as we think they are. But I would 
appeal to the press who do not appar- 
ently report what is being said right here, 
if the press of this country thinks that 
there are people around this country in 
any number who are not receiving ade- 
quate medical care, they could help us 
and bring these matters to our atten- 
tion. But here is this case the gentle- 
man has cited—and I hope people will 
read the Recorp for the details of it, 
because I have read the record of this 
case that the gentleman has cited to- 
day, and far from its being what it was 
billed as being, quite the reverse is true. 

Here is a person who had suffered an 
accident. ‘The doctor’s care was given 
freely, adequate, and rather extensive 
medical care was given freely; not neces- 
sarily altogether free, but much of it 
was free. But certainly it was available 
to this person and was utilized and the 
people themselves—and I will ask the 
gentleman if this is not true—the people 
themselves have said that they thought 
that they were doing pretty well; is that 
about right? 

Mr. ALGER. I have not gone into 
the details. I think my colleagues will 
find it sufficiently interesting to read all 
the details, but I must corroborate what 
the gentleman has just said, what he has 
intimated in his question. The doctors 
visited this lady several times, against 
her wishes. She did not want to be at- 
tended. She said she was not badly off, 
although she was burned; not seriously 
as burns go we know now, but at the 
instance of the occurrence it was serious. 
Her husband insisted and her husband 
finally forced her to go to the doctor; or 
rather, I should say, the doctor came to 
her. She would not go. The doctor 
came within 30 minutes of being called. 
Two doctors paid innumerable visits. 
Then she was taken to the hospital and 
given all of the medicine and all of the 
care that one could expect. The doctors 
refused to take a penny. Even when the 
neighbors tried to raise money and give 
it to the doctors they said no, that they 
were donating their services. 

There are some who in their zeal to get 
a program passed who are not only going 
too far but are downgrading a profes- 
sion that is not only willing but is bound 
by its code of conduct to donate its 
services. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As I re- 
call it, there was also a son-in-law who 
felt a little bit badly about this. 

Mr. ALGER. He asked people to stop 
helping them. People brought food. As 
the additional services were offered, this 
gentleman finally said, ‘We don’t want 
more attention.” 

Does not the gentleman share my con- 
cern on the other end of the spectrum 
of the cases that may be given us; 
would it not be a shame if we found 
some of these cases are politically moti- 
vated and that in our investigation we 
found they are being trumped up? Just 
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to get a program passed they are down- 
grading and hurting the finest medical 
care that has been given in the world. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I trust we 
will not find too much of that. I want 
to say one thing, though. Frequently 
when I have made speeches pointing 
out what I believe is true, that this is 
the greatest health care program that 
any society has ever had, some people 
have said, “You are satisfied with it.” 
I have said, “No. I want to continue to 
improve it, because there are Many areas 
in which we can improve it, and should.” 
But I do feel that the ingredients are 
within the system for this future im- 
provement. It has been the very suc- 
cess of the health care program in our 
society that has created the major prob- 
lem. Our people live 10 years longer be- 
cause of the success of the health care 
program, not because of its failure. I 
believe that in this system lies the great- 
est opportunity for continued improve- 
ment to keep it always the highest and 
give care to as many of our people as 
possible, if not most of them. 

Mr. ALGER. I want to join the gen- 
tleman by saying he has stated what 
I was about tocomment. Those who are 
critics of the health care system in our 
country should notice that our people 
live longer and have better health, and 
we have the freest medical attention in 
the world. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Thirty 
years ago many of our medical students, 
those who could afford it and who 
wanted a top medical education, used 
to go to the universities of Western Eu- 
rope, because that was where the top 
medical care was. Today the only so- 
ciety that has free medicine is the United 
States. What is the situation as far as 
medical students are concerned? 'They 
come from Western Europe and all 
around the world to the United States, 
which is now the mecca for those who 
want to learn the highest skills in the 
field of medicine. I think it behooves 
us to think very carefuily over this sub- 
ject of whether we want to continue the 
high quality care that we have in our 
society and continue to improve it as 
we go on into the future. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks, and in closing want to 
commend him for the work he has done 
in this field. I think he is the most 
able man in the Congress in this field. 
I hope that through his efforts and those 
of our colleagues we will preserve the 
finest medical care in the world rather 
than be led astray by this philosophy 
that has infiltrated the thinking of many 
people in this matter. We can present 
to our colleagues the things we have 
heard in our hearings, not slanted, but 
that we have heard before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. This case I 
have cited was not only in my State of 
Texas but it was also within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





ASSISTANCE TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Minnesota [Mr. Quie] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor reported a bill to authorize assist- 
ance to higher education institutions for 
the construction and improvement of 
needed facilities and to authorize schol- 
arships for undergraduate study. The 
reason I take the floor, as will my col- 
league on the subcommittee, the gentle- 
from New York {Mr. GoopgEtu], is that 
the subcommittee and now the full com- 
mittee has accepted amendments and 
substitutes offered by the gentleman and 
myself. 

Going to the two titles of the bill—one 
to provide aid for academic facilities and 
the other to provide scholarships, let us 
consider first title I, the academic fa- 
cilities title. 

As the President recommended and as 
Congresswoman GREEN introduced the 
bill, it provided only loans for academic 
facilities. In the past we have been pro- 
viding loans for income producing build- 
ings, mostly college dormitories. But, it 
has been felt the colleges are lagging be- 
hind in providing the needed academic 
facilities and due to the great increase 
in enrollment in the next decade, addi- 
tional academic facilities must be pro- 
vided. In fact, in the next 5 years, it is 
estimated college enrollments will in- 
crease by about one-third, and in 10 
years they will just about double. From 
our hearings, we determined that strictly 
loans for academic facilities just as we 
provided loans for income-producing 
buildings would not be adequate and 
would not build the classrooms that are 
needed. It is estimated in our hearings 
that about 30 percent of the needed in- 
crease in academic facilities would be 
constructed by the loan provision. 

Dr. Flemming, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
President Eisenhower, appeared before 
us and in his testimony, I believe, in a 
most conclusive manner showed us why 
strictly loans would not be adequate. 
One of the reasons quoted from the 
American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and State Universities and State 
universities associations recommenda- 
tions was that since both legal restric- 
tions and major considerations of educa- 
tion philosophy bar many institutions 
from using loans as a means of con- 
structing academic facilities, we believe 
it is essential that the grant and loan 
program be linked together in legisla- 
tion. 

Another reason why this would not be 
as beneficial as some people might have 
expected it to be is that tax supported 
institutions can secure loans at just 
about as favorable a rate of interest as 
they can receive from the Federal Govn- 
ernment. So the subsidized rate of 
interest would be mostly to private insti- 
tutions of higher learning. If the insti- 
tutions accepted the loans, intending to 
pay them off in later years, and began 
to look for the money, it was pointed out 
by Dr. Flemming and others, they would 
have difficulty in encouraging contribu- 
tions because there is a great willingness 
on peoples’ part to contribute money for 
a building that is to be constructed, but 
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after it is constructed, they are not quite 
as willing to contribute money. 

Also, if they were to secure the moneys, 
undoubtedly, it would have to come from 
increased tuitions. This would be harm- 
ful to private institutions and it would 
not be desirable judging from the past 
experience of tax supported institutions. 
Also, there might be an effort for the 
administration and the colleges and uni- 
versities not to increase professors’ sal- 
aries as they should, wanting to use the 
available money rather than pay off the 
loans. This would be undesirable be- 
cause we need the greatest brains in this 
country as professors to teach our young 
people who are enrolled in higher educa- 
tion. Therefore, the recommendation 
which was quote by Dr. Flemming, which 
was made by the American Council on 
Education, was that the moneys be 


divided—70 percent for grants and 30 
percent for loans and that the grant 
money be made available on a 50-50 
matching basis. 


In our subcommittee we accepted a 
compromise, however, of 60 percent 
grants and 40 percent loans, the grants 
to be allocated on a matching basis one- 
third Federal, two-thirds by the State 
or local institution. This was accepted 
by the full committee, and we hope that 
the House agrees with this Republican 
proposal which I assure you will do the 
greatest amount of work in providing 
the academic facilities that are so 
greatly needed if we are going to be able 
to educate the increased number who 
will enroll in our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. Having the pleasure 
of serving on this subcommittee with 
the gentleman from Minnesota I can 
particularly appreciate his taking time 
today to discuss this very important is- 
sue. He has done a very incisive job of 
analyzing the provisions of title 1, the 
academic facilities construction section 
of the bill. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
the Republicans on the subcommittee 
first moved to have a 70-percent-grant, 
30-percent-loan provision adopted in 
this academic facilities section in ac- 
cordance with the almost unanimous 
testimony from the academic leaders of 
this country as to their needs. That 
was rejected by the subcommittee on a 
strictly party-line vote. Subsequently, 
however, this compromise was adopted 
providing 60 percent for grants and 40 
percent of the funds for loans, the 
matching part to be one-third by the 
Federal Government and two-thirds by 
the institution rather than 50-50 as the 
Republicans originally proposed. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I thank the gentleman. To 
substantiate that, I would like to quote 
from page 127 of the committee hearings 
on aid to higher education, at the bot- 
tom of the page where Dr. Fleming 
quoted from the American Council on 
Education. 

I ask unanimous consent that this be 
included in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

A new program of federally administered 
assistance to institutions of higher learning, 
for construction of academic facilities of the 
kinds they require to meet their needs in 
improvement of quality as well as expan- 
sion of enrollment should be established, 
offering each institution the following op- 
tions on each separate project: (a) A grant 
to defray up to 50 percent of the cost of 
construction, or (b) a low interest 40-year 
loan to finance such construction, the in- 
terest rate to be determined under the same 
formula approved for the college housing 
loan program. 

A long-range program is recommended, 
with initial authorization for 4 years and 
with funds supplied at the average rate of 
$1 billion a year. A survey of member insti- 
tutions by the American Council on Educa- 
tion indicates that of this annual amount 
approximately 70 percent should be appro- 
priated for matching grants and 30 percent 
authorized for loans. 


Mr. QUIE. Another point that was 
raised many times was the need of finan- 
cial assistance to students. But I might 
point out in the offset that unless aca- 
demic facilities are provided for the stu- 
dents there will not be any place to edu- 
cate the many students who have the 
academic ability to continue their educa- 
tion in our colleges and universities. 

When Dr. Henry L. Ashmore, the pres- 
ident of Pensacola Junior College at 
Pensacola, Fla., representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, ap- 
peared before our committee I asked him 
about comparative costs of higher educa- 
tion in Florida and also about assisting 
those who were financially unable to go 
to a State university or to a private col- 
lege. I asked Dr. Ashmore the cost of 
education in a junior college, in a State 
university, and in a private college. He 
stated the difference in Florida was as 
follows: In a junior college it would be 
$450; in the State university $1,200; and 
in a private college in the State of Flor- 
ida about $2,000 or $2,200. All of these 
figures are quite comparable to national 
averages. 

I asked him if that amount was the 
actual cost of the education or the total 
amount and he said it was the total cost, 
that board and room would be the great- 
est cost, and this is included in the above 
amounts. Tuition would run to about 
$225 in the State university of Florida. 
In the university a student pays very 
little of the total cost of higher educa- 
tion; he pays less than 20 percent and 
the State pays the other 80 percent, but 
after a student is discreet he could go to 
the University of Florida for $1,200, but 
if he went to Pensacola Junior College 
the cost would be $450. 

We feel under title 1 of this bill we have 
provided ample assistance for the con- 
struction of the junior and community 
colleges which will enable the children 
of ability to go in their first 2 years right 
in their own community thereby saving 
them a great deal of money and in those 
2 years choosing whether they want to 
follow a technical course which would 
give them the skills to be employed in an 
occupation in high skill or to go on 2 
more years or longer in other institu- 
tions of higher learning to follow some 
profession. 
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I believe the direction we have chosen 
in this legislation is sound. 

In title IZ some of us were quite 
alarmed and dismayed at the direction 
we were taking by setting up State com- 
missions to administer a Federal schol- 
arship program, the amounts of money 
to be given regardless of the institution 
the child chose to enroll in. After we 
worked on this for long hours in the 
subcommittee, we found we could reach 
no agreement. So the subcommittee re- 
ported the bill without making any final 
recommendations to the full commit- 
tee. We spent long hours in the full 
committee deliberating how best we 
could provide assistance to students who 
wanted to go to college, who had the 
ability to go to college but were unable to 
find the financial means to go. 

Many changes were made in the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. When the bill 
eame up to us from the administration 
it was an amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act which. I believe, 
recognizes that any assistance to needy 
students ought to be coordinated under 
one title, under one program. This was 
changed to where we would have a sep- 
arate scholarship program and a sepa- 
rate loan program. Also, there were 
other changes to divide the scholarships 
according to the number of people in 
each congressiona] district, one scholar- 
ship for each 50,000 population of a con- 
gressional district. 

Another part of it was to grant 1,000 
Presidential awards to the most able stu- 
dents in the country with a $1,000 sti- 
pend to each one. 

As we progressed there was a feeling 
by Members that we were providing 
scholarships or grants in an undesirable 
way. So an amendment was offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SmirH), 
that the student who received a scholar- 
ship would pay it back after he had 
finished his college education at the rate 
of 5 percent of his annual salary per 
year or 20 percent of the scholarship he 
received per year, whichever he chose. 

When the committee went back into 
session it reversed its position and 
struck this from the bill. Many of us 
felt that the wisest thing the committee 
could do was to remove title 2 or the 
scholarship section from the bill and 
consider it at the same time that title 
2 of the National Defense Education Act 
was considered in order that we might 
have a coordinated aid—financial as- 
sistance to students program rather 
than to have a patchwork of legislation 
which we have seen in other areas of 
Federal legislation and which I surely 
hope we will not do under any assistance 
by the Federal Government for students 
who want a higher education. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Is it not true that 
while the full committee was consider- 
ing the scholarship title of this aid to 
higher education bill, the President sent 
to the Congress his recommendation for 
changes and extension of the National 
Defense Education Act so that we had 
before the full committee at that time 
the recommendations of the administra- 
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tion which could have been considered 
and coordinated, both the NDEA pro- 
gram and the scholarship program in 
this bill, making them cohesive, so that 
there would be a better balance? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. The mes- 
sage was sent to us and it could have 
been and it should have been considered 
at the same time, judging from the ex- 
perience that was related to us in our 
hearings and the way the colleges pres- 
ently administer their scholarship pro- 
gram and blend them with National De- 
fense Education Act loans. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. We are now proceed- 
ing with a scholarship program without 
the benefit of hearings as to the manner 
in which the NDEA program has been 
working and just exactly the best way 
of coordinating loans and scholarships, 
under that program or under a separate 
program; is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. When 
we found that the full committee would 
not accept our proposal to strike title 
II, the scholarship section of the bill, 
and consider it with the loan section of 
the National Defense Education Act, the 
only alternative was to propose a substi- 
tute which would grant financial assist- 
ance in such a way that we could blend 
this sort of assistance with the National 
Defense Education Act loan. Such an 
amendment was offered, and we are 
happy to say that it was accepted today 
by a vote of 22 to 6. 

There are many reasons why this sub- 
stitute is preferable, and I am going to 
call on my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoopELL] who offered 
this amendment, to explain it further. 

But, I would like to make two points 
first. When Dr. Flemming was before 
us, he stated that from all the informa- 
tion he could derive and from the recom- 
mendations of the American Council on 
Education—and he quoted from their 
recommendations—he said the scholar- 
ships should be awarded by the institu- 
tions themselves using funds allocated in 
approximately the same manner as the 
Federal student loan fund. 

Then he went further and quoted from 
Dr. J. Douglass Brown, dean of Prince- 
ton University, a statement filed with 
the Office of Education, in which he 
strongly supported placing the responsi- 
bility of the scholarship program in the 
hands of the colleges and universities. 
A quote from his statement is this: 

Because of the urgent need to encourage 
all accredited institutions in American high- 
er education to participate vigorously in the 
search for outstanding young people in their 
area of coverage by having scholarships of 
distinction to attract such talent and to 
take an active rather than a passive role in 
motivating young people of talent to go on 
to college. Also, it is believed that this 
method of administration would increasingly 
assure a stimulating stream of private stu- 
dents in all accredited institutions which 
would encourage excellence in instruction 
and in student response throughout higher 
education. 


Now, a comparable program which we 
looked at at great length was our na- 
tional merit scholarship program and 
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tried to determine whether there was 
any congregating of scholarships in some 
institutions. Dr. Flemming made a study 
of this and he said that it is interesting 
to note that of the Federal scholarships 
50 percent of them go to only 36 of the 
colleges. That means that 50 percent 
of the students who receive national 
merit scholarships go to 3 percent of the 
total number of accredited colleges and 
universities in our country or, looking at 
it in another way, of the colleges and 
universities who have enrolled in their 
student body one or more scholarship 
holders—and that number is 391—50 
percent of the scholarship holders have 
chosen to go to colleges which are 9 per- 
cent of the total who have national merit 
scholarship holders enrolled, indicating 
quite conclusively that under a national 
scholarship program administered by 
State commissions they would un- 
doubtedly congregate in a few institu- 
tions. But, the administration bill had 
@ proposal which would make it even 
worse than that. Every student who re- 
ceived a stipend would choose his own 
college or university. Then the college 
or the university would receive $350 in 
addition for each student who received 
a stipend, supposedly to compensate the 
college for accepting that student. This 
would mean that the colleges and uni- 
versities would be out seeking these stu- 
dents over and against the students who 
receive their financing from other 
sources, which would be the same thing 
as if a parent said, “I will give you $350 
under the table if you will accept my 
child.” 

Here the Federal Government is say- 
ing, “We will give you $350 if you will 
accept one of our scholars.” 

The prestige institutions, the institu- 
tions which have chosen not to increase 
their enrollment would not in any way 
be compensated for the increased cost of 
educating these scholars. They would 
get the $350 and be placing a Federal 
scholar in their enrollment in place of a 
person who would have paid his own 
expenses. This is completely unreason- 
able. 

An amendment was adopted in the 
committee under which the stipend to 
the institution would be one-half of the 
stipend to the student, with a top of $350. 
This is even more unreasonable, since if 
a student who chose to go to college re- 
ceived only a $100 stipend, the institu- 
tion would only get $50 for educating 
him. But if another student received a 
$700 stipend the institution would receive 
$350 for educating him. Also, a stipend 
to the student would be granted regard- 
less of the cost of education at the insti- 
tution. So one student might choose to 
go to a junior college and receive a $1,000 
stipend from his State commission, and 
it would only cost him $450 to go to that 
junior college, so you could say that he 
would be making money. The junior col- 
lege would receive $350 for educating 
that student. Then if another person 
were to go to a State university or a pri- 
vate college and received only $100, it 
would cost him a great amount above 
that, and the institution would receive 
only $50 for educating him. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. It would seem that 
would be an absurd result of the bill as it 
was written, but as a practical matter I 
think the gentleman from Minnesota is 
absolutely right. It would work out that 
way, because is it not true that the whole 
basis of this scholarship system proposed 
by the administration is that the State 
commission would grant a scholarship 
without reference to the school that the 
recipient was going to attend? It would 
grant a scholarship and a stipend to him 
before anybody knew what college that 
student was going to be enrolled in, so 
they would have no idea what the cost of 
his education would be. Let us say in 
the senior year in high school a student 
was awarded a Federal scholarship under 
the administration bill of $700 based on 
need—the amount that his family could 
provide, the amount that they felt he 
could earn part time. Then the student 
enrolled in his local community college 
and paid $250 or $300 for his education 
that year. The $700 scholarship stipend 
would already have been allocated to 
him; is that not correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct; whether 
the cost of education in one of the insti- 
tutions quoted in the East was $2,600 or 
in the case of California, where there is 
no tuition cost to the student of going 
to the college or the junior college, would 
only be his living expenses, regardless 
which institution he chose, he would re- 
ceive the same stipend under the ad- 
ministration bill. 

Mr. GOODELL. Pursuing that point 
further, if a very brilliant student ap- 
plied to one of the top universities in 
this country, after receiving a scholar- 
ship and a stipend, the stipend and the 
scholarship would already have been 
granted to him and might easily have 
been $300 or $400, based upon his family 
need and the fact that they felt that he 
might go to a community college if he 
were assisted with $300 or $400 from the 
Federal Government. That brilliant 
student might be barred from actually 
going to a school where the cost was 
$2,200 or $2,400 a year. That expensive 
school might very well be the exact 
school that fitted his needs and his 
talents. Thus a brilliant student that 
this country needs to develop would be 
lost. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

While he is speaking, I would suggest 
that he explain the difference between 
the administration’s bill and his substi- 
tute, because the gentleman has worked 
long hours on studying these proposals 
and has come up with an amendment 
which makes it a sound bill. I think it 
would be interesting to this body to see 
the difference between these two pro- 


Mr. GOODELL. May I say at the out- 
set that I was extremely pleased at the 
vote this morning, 22 to 6 in the full 
committee, to adopt the substitute which 
I proposed, because I think it does es- 
tablish a bipartisan position in favor of 
some sort of Federal assistance to stu- 
dents on a grant basis in connection 
with higher education. I think it greatly 
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improves the chances of our having a 
good higher education bill of this kind. 

Running down the differences quickly, 
the substitute which I proposed would 
have provided for college administration 
of the program. This is in contrast with 
the administration bill, which provided 
fer administration by a State commis- 
sion. In connection with the State 
commissions there were a great many 
criticisms made during our committee 
deliberations. No. 1, the cost of setting 
up these State commissions throughout 
the country was originally to be assumed 
by the Federal Government. The State 
Commissions were going to give exam- 
inations all over the country. Then 
they were going to try to. evaluate the 
need of everybody who took that exam- 
ination and graded high on it. Thus 
the responsibility on these State com- 
missions was to evaluate the merit of 
these students within the State and the 
need of each student relative to the 
others. 

The administrative costs of doing this 
were about 15 percent of the total 
amount of student money in this schol- 
arship title of the bill. That in our 
opinion is an excessive cost. 

In addition, we felt the State commis- 
sions were a very clumsy vehicle to ac- 
complish the purposes of this bill. So 
college administration of the program 
would strike out entirely the State com- 
missions and would save all the admin- 
istrative expense that was to be funneled 
into those State commissions. The col- 
leges themselves for the most part have 
the framework set up today to adminis- 
ter this type of program for scholarship 
aid and loan aid in their own schools 
under the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. ‘There has been a great 
improvement in college administration 
of such programs since NDEA was en- 
acted in 1958. The colleges would take 
, over the administration and carry the 
cost of it, which would be minimal un- 
der the circumstances because it would 
feed right into their presently estab- 
lished programs. 

Mr. QUIE. This would be the same as 
the present program under the National 
Defense Education Act, in which the col- 
lege bears the cost of administration. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is right, by hav- 
ing the college administer the grants to 
students as well as the loans under the 
National Defense Education Act, we 
have the same agency administering 
both of these funds. Thus the student 
who applies will have the same individ- 
ual deciding how much he needs in a 
grant to him and how much he needs in 
a loan in order for him to attend that 
particular institution. The colleges, of 
course, will take into consideration the 
cost of the education at the institution 
to which he applies. 

Mr. QUIE. Many people are going to 
make the point that some institutions 
heve no experience in determining stu- 
dent needs. This might have been true 
prior to the National Defense Education 
Act, but did not our hearings show that 
about 600 institutions prior to that time 
had had no experience, but now the Of- 
fice of Education has helped them de- 
velop a program so that they are already 
equipped to determine student needs and 
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are equipped to administer this new 
title II? 

Mr. GOODELL. I think the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is correct. One of 
the great advantages of having the col- 
leges administer the program would be a 
further stimulation to the colleges to set 
up new scholarship grant and loan 
programs financed from private sources, 
so that such funds would be made avail- 
able to needy students from their areas. 

I might point out also that the pro- 
gram that was sent up here by the ad- 
ministration, title IZ on scholarships, 
would have cost a total of $925 million 
over a period of 5 years. The pro- 
gram that was substituted this morning 
on my motion will cost $280 million 
instead of $925 million. There are a 
number of reasons why the program sub- 
stituted this morning would be more eco- 
nomical. We will actually grant more 
scholarships and more aid the first year 
than the administration program. The 
substitute program is going to provide 
40,000 estimated grants of assistance to 
students in the first year as compared 
to the administration bill’s 25,000. An- 
other reason our program will be cheaper 
is that we, originally at least, are grant- 
ing aid for 2 years rather than for 4 
years. 

It was my concept that the great need 
was to get the students out of high 
school and over the hump into college, 
and that, perhaps, grants as well as 
loans were necessary to do this. Testi- 
mony indicated that as a rule, once a 
student gets out of high school into the 
college atmosphere, he finds ways of 
staying in college through various as- 
sistance programs that are now operat- 
ing. This was the consistent testimony, 
I believe, of the college administrators 
themselves. The great problem is get- 
ting them to start—and not to keep them 
there after they are once stimulated by 
college courses. 

In addition, the 2-year proposal was 
amended in the committee as a com- 
promise to provide if a given student 
was granted aid in high school to go to 
college for 2 years, and in his sophomore 
year in college it developed that he 
could not continue in the opinion of col- 
lege officials without further grant as- 
sistance from the Federal Government 
that the college would have the option of 
reviewing that student’s grant and re- 
newing it for another 2 years at what- 
ever level they felt was necessary to 
keep him in college. This was to avoid 
the situation that some of the members 
of the committee feared would develop 
in which we would send virtually all 
these students to attend junior college 
and community colleges or abandon 
them when they actually could find no 
way of staying on in college without 
some sort of grant assistance. 

I might point out the substitute con- 
forms to the administration request that 
the maximum amount of grant aid 
would be $1,000 per student. There can 
be no further aid per student beyond 
$1,000. Presumably, the national de- 
fense education loan program can 
thereafter come into play to assist a 
student who needs more money than the 
college is able to grant to him. 
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I think, perhaps, one of the most im- 
portant aspects of having the colleges 
administer the grants to students is that 
we would avoid what the gentleman 
from Minnesota talked about in the na- 
tional merit scholarship program where 
36 colleges now have enrolled on their 
campuses 50 percent of the national 
merit scholars in this country. This 
would be avoided by granting aid directly 
through the colleges to the students in- 
stead of through State commissions. We 
are granting funds to the college to make 
assistance available to the students who 
come to that institution needing aid. 
The money would be allocated on the 
basis of 5 percent of the entering class 
of that college multiplied by $700. For 
example, if an entering class in a given 
college was 100 students, 5 percent of 
that would be 5. Multiplying 5 by $700, 
that school would receive $3,500 to dis- 
pense as it felt was most economical and 
most effective among as many scholar- 
ship recipients as they chose. 

I think that this would avoid com- 
pletely the collecting of students in the 
prestige institutions which without ques- 
tion would have developed in the pro- 
gram as it was sent up here by the ad- 
ministration. 

Another aspect that is important to 
me is that the colleges themselves under 
my substitute can grant these assistance 
grants based upon factors other than 
simple objective tests. 

The danger of having State commis- 
sions administer this program was that 
they would inevitably have so many ap- 
plicants that they would have to give 
an objective test such as the Princeton 
tests, put the results through an IBM 
machine or other automated process, and 
automatically award scholarships ac- 
cordingly. When the colleges adminis- 
ter it, they may take into consideration 
not only the score the student makes 
in college board examinations, but also 
the marks he made in high school, the 
amount of extracurricular activity in 
high school, and all the other factors 
normally considered by a college admis- 
sions board. 

I think that all of these factors make 
it extremely important that we have 
adopted a bipartisan proposal in the 
full committee which eliminates the bad 
features of the administration’s proposal 
and which gives us a bipartisan frame- 
work under which we can proceed to 
help our higher institutions of learning. 

Mr. QUIE. Now, going further in the 
comparison of these two bills, I think it 
should be pointed out that the number 
of scholarships in the administration’s 
bill for the first year was 25,000, while 
under the new proposal 40,000 students 
would receive financial assistance. By 
the time 5 years were over under the 
administration proposal, 212,500 would 
have received financial assistance, while 
under our proposal 200,000 would have 
received financial assistance, but at less 
than half the cost. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. In connection with 
this problem of who will administer the 
scholarship or grant-in-aid program I 
think it would be well to place in the 
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Recorp at this time the opinion of the 
college administrators themselves. 


When they were polled on this question 
they were asked whether they felt that 
scholarships should be awarded by a na- 
tional competition without reference to 
geographical areas; 11 percent said they 
thought they should be allocated on that 
basis; 11 percent said they thought they 
ought to be ailocated on the basis of 
State commissions giving State exami- 
nations as proposed in the administra- 
tion bill; 11 percent of the State edu- 
cators favored that kind of approach. 

Seventy-seven percent of the college 
educators favored a program which was 
administered by the colleges themselves 
within the framework of the NDEA loan 
structure; 77 percent favored the type 
of approach that was proposed this 
morning by me in the committee, and 
that was adopted in full committee, and 
which will come to the floor. 

Mr. QUIE. I will quote an eminent 
authority whom many people quote on 
the scholarship program, President 
Everett Case, of Colgate University, 
chairman of the American Council on 
Education’s Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, page 147 of the hearings: 

The scholarships should be awarded by the 
institutions themselves and those funds al-+ 
located in approximately the same manner 
as Federal student loan funds. 


Mr. GOODELL. I think we had as 
close to a unanimous opinion in the 
testimony of the educators before our 
subcommittee as you could get on this 
question. If we are going to have a 
grant-in-aid or scholarship program it 
should be administered by the colleges 
themselves. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Morse, vice presi- 
dent of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
appeared before us reporting on the ad- 
visory committee of national student 
financial programs. He stated that the 
needy student who is extremely able is 
now receiving financial assistance. 

A Federal scholarship program which 
merely duplicates current programs is 
certainly not needed. At present, the 
extremely able but needy student is re- 
ceiving ample financial assistance and 
attending college. The moderately able, 
moderately needy student is also obtain- 
ing a higher education. The moderately 
able and very needy student has been 
overlooked. In this last group are hid- 
den thousands of talented young people 
for whom a program is vitally needed 
which will stimulate and encourage them 
to seek a higher education. 

Dr. Morse comes to a different conclu- 
sion than we did. A large number of 
People in higher education believe that 
the proposal we have adopted will ac- 
tually assist those moderately able but 
very needy students to get an education. 

Mr.GOODELL. Iam very proud, and 
we in New York State are very proud of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Dr. Morse is a distinguished representa- 
tive of that institution. I would like to 
point out that Dr. Morse was very help- 
ful to us on the entire subcommittee in 
presenting material and information and 
giving us the benefit of his experience. 

CVII——516 
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He did not agree with all of our final 
conclusions on this side of the aisle and 
particularly that the program should be 
administered by the colleges. Dr. Morse 
thought the State commission plan had 
a great deal of merit. But in his testi- 
mony and in his observations to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and myself he 
did indicate that in his opinion the very 
topnotch students in this country are 
going to college and are able to enroll 
and find financial assistance if needed. 
He refined the definition later on by say- 
ing he would concede that the top 144 to 
3 or 4 percent of students are going to 
college with no problem as to financing 
because they are getting some kind of 
assistance. But assuming thisis true, 
the administration proposal for scholar- 
ships would, in my opinion, have taken 
care of the same group that presently 
finds ways to gotocollege. It would have 
given them Federal scholarships, thereby 
supplanting the private sources that are 
providing the topnotch students with 
education today. Is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is right. Dr. Morse 
also made a statement on that as fol- 
lows: 

3. A Federal scholarship program should 
be designed to complement various student 
support programs already in existence—The 
Nation’s colleges, many organizations, the 
Federal and State Governments, all support 
excellent and much needed student aid pro- 
grams. Any new Federal program should 
take into consideration the purposes and 
achievements of these programs, and it 
should seek, in the words of President Ken- 
nedy, “to supplement but not supplant those 
programs of financial assistance to students 
which are now in operation.” 


I believe that the presidential awards 
which the administration did not recom- 
mend, but which were in the bill when 
the full committee considered it, would 
supplant many of the national merit 
scholarships. This might lessen the 
interest in the national merit scholar- 
ship program by its sponsors. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think that is true. 

I want to say, in all fairness, I do not 
think Dr. Morse came to the conclusion 
that it would supplant these particular 
scholarships. However, in the testimony 
before the subcommittee we did find that 
the great problem is not the topnotch 
students. It is the moderately able stu- 
dents, just below the top level, who are 
to a degree going to waste in the coun- 
try. These students are not receiving 
much assistance to go on to college. 
This to me is the great merit of the pro- 
gram we proposed this morning. Col- 
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leges all over the country will have 
funds available to go out and seek these 
students. The institution is required to 
go out and find ways to induce the 
students to come to college that would 
not otherwise consider doing so. 

Mr. QUIE. He also stated further on 
in his testimony that money, even in 
small amounts, should not be given to 
students who do not have serious need 
for it. Undoubtedly, if 1,000 presiden- 
tial awards were given of $1,000 each, 
regardless of the need of the students, 
some of that would be going to students 
that had no need. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. As you are 
well aware, that proposal for 1,000 
presidential scholarships was eliminated 
by the adoption of the substitute this 
morning. 

Mr. QUIE. Then, in regard to pay- 
ing a stipend, regardless of the need, 
I think this is a significant statement 
by Dr. Morse “that the payment of ex- 
cessive moneys to students contributes 
to increase in college fees and unduly 
promotes the attendance of students in 
high cost institutions.” This does not 
permit your substitute. 

Mr. GOODELL. May I say in conclu- 
sion that the bill which was reported 
this morning is not what we would have 
written, I am sure, had we been in the 
majority. It does not conform in every 
way to the specifications that we feel 
are so important in this momentous age 
as far as higher education is concerned. 
But, it is a greatly improved bill over 
what was sent down here to us by the 
President, in my opinion. In that light 
it is my intention, provided that this is 
not watered down and diluted too much 
on the floor, to support this bill as it is 
reported out of the full committee 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically on 
the floor. I will fight in every way I 
can to see that it is not destroyed by 
amendments or by conference recessions 
when we get to working this over with 
the Senate later on. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
that the gentleman from New York 
joins me today in going over the var- 
ious aspects of the bill as it now is re- 
ported from the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a comparison of the two bills 
be incorporated with our remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The comparison is as follows: 





TITLE II COMPARISON 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


REPUBLICAN SUBSTITUTE BILL 


Administration of program 


Separate State scholarship commissions. 


Each institution of higher education. 


Federal cost of program 
Nine hundred and twenty-five million nine Two hundred and eighty million dollars. 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Number of students assisted 


Twenty-five thousand the first year, two 
hundred and twelve thousand five hundred 
at end of 5 years. 


Forty thousand the first year, two hun- 
dred thousand at end of 5 years. 


Duration of scholarships 


Four years. 


Two years. 


Mazimum annual stipend 


One thousand dollars. 


One thousand dollars. 
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Eligibility requirements 


Must attain sufficiently high rank on 
State examination to qualify, be in need of 
financial assistance to continue education 
and be admitted to institution. 


Identification 


State commission examination of ap- 
plicants. 


Payments to 
Three-hundred-and-fifty-dollar grants to 
colleges for each Federal scholar in attend- 
ance, with a total Federal cost over 5 years 
of $300 million. 


Must be an individual capable of doing 
superior academic work, who is in need of 
financial assistance to pursue a full-time 
course of study and is without reasonable 
expectation of obtaining aid from any other 
source, and who is of good character with 
earnest desire to obtain an education at an 
institution of higher education. 
of recipients 

Each participating institution is required 
to develop its existing procedures or initiate 
new programs for identifying and motivat- 
ing prospective recipients who would be 
eligible but who otherwise would not go on 
to higher education. 


institutions 
This provision completely eliminated. 


Administrative costs 


Cost amounting to 12 to 15 percent of the 
total scholarship funds for the first 2 years, 
and thereafter the costs borne by the States. 


Administered by the colleges with no cost 
to the Federal Government. 


Allocation of funds 


Each State would be allocated funds based 
upon the number of students graduating 
from high school and the number of students 
already in college. 


Funds allocated directly to the colleges 
based upon 5 percent of the entering fresh- 
men class multiplied by $700. 


Coordination of loans and grants 


Awarded by State commissions and unre- 
lated to NDEA loans awarded by colleges. 
These would supplant many private scholar- 
ships. 


Grants administered by the colleges, over 
and above private scholarship funds, and 
blended with NDEA loans. 


Colleges benefiting 


Students would be awarded scholarships 
based upon statewide examinations and 
need. Students would then enroll in the 
college of their choice and tend to congre- 
gate in a few institutions. 


All of the estimated 2,000 colleges, Junior 
colleges, and community colleges would have 
Federal funds available to allocate assistance 
grants to students. 


Stipend relation to the cost of education 


Stipends granted regardless of cost of edu- 
cation (could be greater than cost of educa- 
tion at the institution). 


Mr. QUIE. In conclusion, I, too, 
would say that I am happy with the 
outcome of the deliberations of our full 
committee. It is not exactly the bill as 
I would have liked to have seen it writ- 
ten; in fact, I still have some question 
whether it was wise for us to consider 
scholarships separate from loans and I 
still wish we could have taken the time 
to study thoroughly the National De- 
fense Education Act loan program, how 
it has functioned in its 4 years of op- 
eration and then make certain that we 
blended and developed under one title 
a@ program of assistance to needy stu- 
dents. But, being unable to do this, I feel 
that we have brought together here leg- 
islation which, when we work on the 
National Defense Education Act, we will 
be able to blend the two programs to- 
gether to make certain that they will 
not go in separate directions and make 
difficult of administration by the insti- 
tutions of higher learning themselves 
and actually be of greatest assistance to 
needy students with ability to go to col- 
lege and to give them the financial as- 
sistance which they need. 

Mr. GOODELL. As a final note, and 
a more harmonious note than some of 
the other things we talked about today, 
may I take the time to commend the 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor who supported 
my move this morning to substitute an 
entirely different program for higher ed- 


Institutions administer, so stipend would 
not be greater than the cost of the educa- 
tion. 


ucation than the President sent to the 
Congress. I believe that in discussing 
this for the past 24 or 3 weeks in the 
full committee many of these Demo- 
crats saw the great failings and disabil- 
ities in the proposal that was sent up to 
us, and they voted conscientiously with 
most of the Republicans to report out a 
bill on a bipartisan basis which can 
command a great deal of bipartisan sup- 
port in the House. 
Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 





A NEW INVITATION TO OKLA- 
HOMA’S VACATIONLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, less 
than 2 years ago I called the attention 
of the Congress and of the American 
public to the rapid development of 
Oklahoma as the recreational heartland 
of the United States. At that time, I 
pointed to the phenomenal and almost 
unbelievable growth of Oklahoma in the 
field of outdoor recreation. In con- 
cluding those remarks, I expressed my 
firm faith in the tremendous and con- 
tinuing economic growth that lies ahead 
for our State and extended to all Ameri- 
cans an invitation to come to Oklahoma 
and discover for themselves the new 
vacation mecca of America. 
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In recent weeks one of Oklahoma’s 
great newspapers has published an in. 
ventory of our State’s recreational re- 
sources which eloquently and factually 
confirms everything that I said 2 years 
ago on this subject. On April 16, 1961, 
the Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City 
included in its Sunday edition an “Out- 
door Guide to Oklahoma.” This publi- 
cation is not only an outstanding con- 
tribution to the wide ranging literature 
on recreation in Oklahoma, but is also 
a highly useful guide to sportsmen and 
vacation-minded citizens all over our 
land. 

The fund of information in the Okla- 
homan’s “Outdoor Guide” is dramatic 
proof that Oklahoma is in a position 
today to serve all the people of the 
United States, whatever their recrea- 
tional interests. Whether one be inclined 
toward fishing, camping, scuba diving, 
skiing, hunting, exploring, water sports 
or sightseeing, Oklahoma has become a 
wonderland of easily accessible and 
beautiful lakes, modern facilities, and 
varied entertainment for millions. 

As is borne out by the “Outdoor 
Guide,’ Oklahoma’s claim to being the 
Nation’s recreational heartland is not 
idle boasting. It is based on the solid 
facts of an unparalleled record of 
planned achievement in the development 
of water resources and of constant 
growth in the number of our citizens 
from all parts of the country who visit 
the State each year. These facts in turn 
rest on the foresight of those public 
servants who many years ago saw in 
Oklahoma’s rich natural endowment, 
principally its lakes and rivers, a grand 
opportunity for progress in water con- 
servation and development for the bene- 
fit of the entire Nation. 

Thanks to decades of dedicated effort 
by the State government, by the Corps 
of Army Engineers, and by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Oklahoma now has more 
than 1,000 square miles of surface water 
and more than 10,000 miles of lake 
shoreline. About half of this comes 
from huge manmade multipurpose res- 
ervoirs that last year attracted some 20 
million visitors. According to the Daily 
Oklahoman, in the next 10 years alone 
we can expect this surface area to double 
and the shoreline to triple. 

What is more, all this says nothing of 
Oklahoma’s 15 State parks which in 
1958 attracted 8 million visitors and 
which today are visited by up to 12 mil- 
lion vacationeers annually. 

My main purpose today is to invite 
the attention of the House and of 
America’s sportsmen to the Outdoor 
Guide’s specific inventory of this great 
recreational development and growth. 
In particular, I would like to point to 
those lakes and reservoirs in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma lying within the confines 
of the Second Congressional District. 

It is not by accident that these recrea- 
tional areas are emphasized, for by far 
the major part of Oklahoma’s water re- 
sources are found in this portion of the 
State. Of equal importance is the fact 
that the two of the largest new reservoirs 
now under construction in Oklahoma— 
Eufaula Reservoir and Oologah Reser- 
voir—also are located in the Second Dis- 
trict. If all of Oklahoma may be said 
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to be developing into the recreational 
heartland of America, then the center of 
this development is taking place in 
northeastern Oklahoma. 

In my remaining remarks I will refer 
briefly to some of the most outstanding 
recreational areas in the Second District 
and will call freely upon the eloquence 
of the Daily Oklahoman’s presentation 
to summarize our State’s achievements 
in this field. 

The Grand Lake o’ the Cherokees, 
located in the extreme northeast corner 
of the Second District, provides an 
example in miniature of the tremendous 
growth which Oklahoma’s recreational 
areas have enjoyed. After 3 years of 
drought prior to 1955, a “new era” has 
come to this 66-mile long lake that 
covers almost 60,000 acres and is sur- 
rounded by 1,300 miles of scenic shore- 
line. Today, the “Outdoor Guide” re- 
ports that this “beautiful $40 million 
hydroelectric reservoir has more recrea- 
tional facilities, more visitors, and more 
prosperity than at any time since it was 
opened to the public in 1941.” The fol- 
lowing passages from the “Outdoor 
Guide” describe vividly the many recrea- 
tional opportunities which it now pro- 
vides: 

Giant black bass and barn-door crappie 
abound again in their old haunts while 
believe-it-or-not runs of white bass and a 
boom of trotline fishing for catfish have re- 
stored the lake to high favor among fisher- 
men. 

With the water level pretty well pegged 
inside the 15-foot confines of the power pool, 
boating has hit a new peak with the great 
influx of the powerful ski rigs adding greatly 
to the activity and excitement. 

The lake’s many deepwater bays protected 
from wind by the steep, tree-covered hills 
offer ski opportunity unlimited and afford 
safe and pleasant anchorages for cruising 
boatmen in even the largest cabin cruisers. 

At least 10 parks with modern facilities are 
available free to visitors. ‘There are four 
convenient airstrips and even a year-round 
hunting area where you can shoot quail 
and pheasants to your heart’s content. 

More than 200 resorts now dot the lake’s 
deep-etched shoreline and there are more 
than 70 heated fishing docks in operation 
on the lake at which 150,000 anglers while 
away the winter months. It is estimated 
that 2 million crappie were taken from the 
lakes last year and that a majority of them 
were creeled in fishing docks. 


Just below Grand Lake in the vicinity 
of Spavinaw lie the somewhat smaller 
but no less important Spavinaw Lakes, 
the Lower Spavinaw having been opened 
for recreational purposes since 1922. 
The Lower Spavinaw was created ini- 
tially to solve Tulsa’s chronic water 
shortage problem. Since the 1920’s it 
has also become a haven for an ever- 
growing number of bass fishermen from 
the tristate area of Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Kansas. A brief but illuminating 
sketch of the history of this area, lead- 
ing to the development of the Upper 
Spavinaw in 1953, has been included in 
the Daily Oklahoman’s report: 

Many believed that the sparkling lake soon 
would be fished out, but year after year 
there were more fish. Now experts think 
than the great number of fishermen was re- 
Sponsible for the fact that the lake has 


continued to be a top fishing spot for almost 
40 years, 
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With the approach of World War II, there 
was another industrial boom in the Oil City 
and before the war had ended Tulsans knew 
that even more water was needed. When 
the shooting was over engineers marched 9 
miles upstream on Spavinaw Creek from the 
initial dam and built another one. 

Thus, Upper Spavinaw was created. It 
stretches 9 miles up the creek almost to the 
city limits of Jay and covers 3,192 acres. 

If the opening of the original lake had 
been exciting 31 years earlier, the opening 
of the new one was doubly so. Every effort 
had been made to remove rough fish from 
Spavinaw Creek before the dam was closed 
and precautions were taken to see that no 
white bass got into the water. * * * There 
isn’t better bass fishing any place than on 
Upper Spavinaw. 


Another of Oklahoma’s notable recrea- 
tional achievements is the Hulah Reser- 
voir whose development was begun by 
the Corps of Army Engineers as a flood 
control project to control the Caney 
River. Situated to the west of Grand 
Lake and the Spavinaws and nudged up 
against the Oklahoma-Kansas border, 
this lake has now turned into a two- 
State recreational area for fishermen, 
skiers, and duck hunters alike. The 
“Outdoor Guide” gives us this thumb- 
nail description of the area and its at- 
tractions for the sportsman: 


Hulah Reservoir is not a large lake. It 
has long, twisting arms with the 97-foot 
earthen dam that stretches a mile across the 
Caney located 96 miles upstream from the 
confluence of the river it holds in check and 
the Verdigris upon which a big lake is now 
in the finishing process. * * * The reservoir 
was completed in 1951 at a total cost of 
little more than $11 million. 

Fishing is excellent at all seasons but of 
late the water ski addicts have taken over 
during spring and summer months. 

“The skiers burn more gallons of gasoline 
in their motors here every summer than we 
have gallons of water in the lake,” an official 
(with tongue in cheek) reported recently. 

At that he might not have been too far off 
base. One holiday weekend last summer the 
engineers counted more than 15,000 persons 
at the lake. 

With good fishing and excellent skiing 
facilities, Hulah has good duck hunting to 
make it a recreational spot with 12 months 
appeal to the sportsmen. 

It is perhaps the only lake in the United 
States that passes out duck blinds on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 


In addition to their attractions for the 
energetic sportsmen, Oklahoma’s lakes 
also provide matchless beauty and every 
modern convenience for the sightseer, 
camper, and picnicker. One of the best 
examples of these features of Oklaho- 
ma’s resource development is at Green- 
leaf Lake, near Muskogee, which is also 
a fisherman’s paradise: 


Sheer straight-up-and-down bluffs and 
the steep, heavily timbered Cookson Hills 
give the crystal-clear spidery little lake a 
charm that can be found no place else in 
Oklahoma. 

Now operated by the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board * * * there are several 
rustic cabins for rent, a large youth camp, 
lodge that can be opened for large groups, 
boat ramps, campsites and picnic areas on 
the west side of the lake just north of the 
dam. 

There are camp supplies, tackle, and gro- 
ceries at the small restaurant that serves as 
headquarters. Boats, motors, fuel and some 
storage space is also available. 
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Whopper black bass, barn-door crappie, 
and arm-long channel catfish are the top 
prizes for anglers, but for sheer fun and en- 
joyment fishermen can take a creelful of 
pan fish, a sport that is especially relished 
by youngsters just taking on the art of mas- 
tering rod and reel. 


Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, north of 
Gore, provides still another of Okla- 
homa’s great flood control projects 
which has become known throughout 
the Southwest for its spectacular beauty, 
fine fishing, and boating. Deep, crystal- 
clear water is a special feature of the 
Tenkiller Lake area. The Daily Okla- 
homan’s report includes these facts: 


A hydroelectric, flood control project of the 
Corps of Army Engineers that cost more 
than $25 million, Tenkiller Ferry stretches 
its crystal-clear water from its damsite more 
than 30 miles to a point well past Standing 
Rock where Cherokee braves once stood and 
shot fish with bow and arrow. 

The power pool level is 630 feet but the 
engineers point out there are 37 feet above 
this level reserved for flood control. They 
also report that 35 feet may be taken below 
the top of the power pool in a gradual draw- 
down for the production of electricity. 

About 2 years ago, during a great flood, 
Tenkiller Ferry was filled to capacity and wa- 
ter avalanched over its native stone spillway 
in an awesome display that rivaled Niagara 
Falls. Actually, the tumbling water fell 1 
foot farther than at Niagara. 

The force of the water cut deeply into the 
native stone and now underway is a vast 
project for refacing the spillway with con- 
crete and steel to prevent additional damage 
should capacity be reached again. 


North of beautiful Tenkiller is spacious 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, located in the 
heart of the Second District. This reser- 
voir is one of Oklahoma’s most fully de- 
veloped recreational centers with good 
roads available to reach even secluded 
areas and a stable water level to en- 
hance both fishing and boating. A nos- 
talgic historical background and a set- 
ting of famed natural beauty increase its 
appeal to the many thousands who visit 
this area each year. Space will permit 
only a few of the more tantalizing ex- 
cerpts from the Daily Oklahoman’s ac- 
ccount of this richly endowed play- 
ground: 


The reservoir is not unlike the figure of a 
wry Chinese dragon in appearance on a map 
as its more than 225 miles of shoreline takes 
frequent excursions into the hills to form 
the many legs. 

Dotting this picturesque shoreline are 
more than 20 unrivaled resorts that offer 
comfort, pleasure, and relaxation to their 
many patrons. 

Perhaps the heart of the lake region is 
Sequoyah State Park, a superb installation 
situated on a well-groomed 2,800-acre tract 
that will have available a fine new nine-hole 
golf course this spring. 

The park is located on a rugged parcel of 
land that juts out into the lake between 
Grand River and scenic Fourteenmile Creek. 
It boasts a swank lodge, deluxe cottages and 
cabins, campgrounds, a trailer park com- 
plete with electricity and water, vast picnic 
area, huge swimming beaches, fishing docks, 
boats, a big marina with docks berthing 
some of the largest cruisers in the State, a 
grocery store, a riding academy, and about 
everything else you can bring to mind that 
makes leisure time worth every cent it costs. 


For all their importance, not all of 
Oklahoma’s best. fishing is found in its 
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great lakes and reservoirs, as is indicated 
by these comments of the “Outdoor 
Guide” on Big Sallisaw Creek, also lo- 
cated in the Second District: 

Ounce for ounce the fiercest fish fight an 
angler can match is with a brownie, and the 
finest brownie fishing in Oklahoma is to be 
found on beautiful Big Sallisaw Creek, a 
clear, cold stream flowing across Sequoyah 
County in the scenic Cookson Hills. 

The water is rarely dingy since the springs 
flow across clean sandbars, gravel beds and 
white flint rocks. 

The stream can be fished from the banks 
or it can be waded. Best fishing spots are 
usually the downstream edges of shoals 
where the water swirls into good holes of 
cold water. 


Similarly, the Illinois River, which 
flows into Tenkiller Reservoir, offers the 
sportsman unique opportunities not al- 
ways available on the State’s reservoirs 
lakes: 

Oklahoma sportsmen are rediscovering the 
intriguing adventure and excitement of float 
fishing and most of them are doing it on 
scenic Illinois River, a sparkling spring-fed 
masterpiece of nature that heads in the 
rocky crags southeast of Siloam Springs, Ark., 
and enters Oklahoma near Watts through 
Lake Frances. 

More than 1,500 boatloads of fishermen 
made successful excursions down the swift 
moving stream last year and the growing in- 
terest in outdoor living and pleasure indi- 
cates that even more boats will hurry over 
the sparkling, fish-infested water this year. 


In addition to the innumerable fishing 
areas which one may find around any 
of Oklahoma’s great lakes and in its 
major rivers, our State has taken sig- 
nificant strides in the field of wildlife 
conservation. This review of recrea- 
tional opportunities in the State would 
not be complete without some mention 
of the big game, especially deer refuges 
which have been established in nearly 
all of Oklahoma’s 77 counties. Some of 
the best deer refuges are to be found 
in Ouachita National Forest, the Cook- 
son Hills, and the Spavinaw Hills. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
Oklahoma’s State park system which is 
one of the best of its kind in the Nation. 
The major problem of the parks has been 
to keep pace with a constantly increas- 
ing number of visitors. Something of 
the scope of this system is suggested by 
the Daily Oklahoman, in the following 
quote: 

During the past year more than $654,000 
in capital improvements—additions, renova- 
tions and furnishings—in the parks was 
spent by the Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board which supervise the parks. 

Besides the biggest lake and the biggest 
lodge, 93,000-acre Lake Texoma and 106- 
room Texoma Lodge in Texoma State Park, 
large lakes with parks include Fort Gibson 
Reservoir, 19,000 acres; Tenkiller, 12,500; 
Great Salt Plains, 10,700; Murry, 6,000; and 
Wister, 4,000. State recreation areas are on 
46,300-acre Grand Lake o’ the Cherokees; 
Canton Reservoir, a 6,700-acre lake, has 
Corps of Engineers recreation areas. 


In closing, let me reiterate that these 
brief and selective remarks are intended 
to give only a sampling of the great 
sweep and variety of the outdoor recrea- 
tional development which has taken 
place in Oklahoma in recent years. 

To appreciate fully Oklahoma’s tre- 
mendous contribution in this field, espe- 
cially those of the northeastern part of 
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the State, you must turn to the record 
as it is set out in the Daily Oklahoman’s 
“Outdoor Guide to Oklahoma.” Once 
again, I want to commend this outstand- 
ing presentation to all of America’s 
sportsmen. 

At the same time, I wish to repeat the 
invitation I extended 2 years ago on be- 
half of all Oklahomans to all of Amer- 
ica’s citizens to come to our State. No 
written report or speech, no matter how 
eloquent, can fully convey the beauty 
and wealth of the resources and facili- 
ties which Oklahoma now offers to the 
Nation. 

Only when you come to see for yourself 
will you discover why each year addi- 
tional thousands of Americans are visit- 
ing Oklahoma to take advantage of its 
recreational possibilities. 

Only then will you find why Oklaho- 
mans take an ever-increasing pride in 
their State and believe with all their 
hearts that it has a key role to play in 
the continued development of our nat- 
ural resources. 


PROPOSED SUMMIT MEETING 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. DomiInicK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, recent 
reports indicate that the President is 
making plans to meet with Mr. Khru- 
shchev in June. Like everyone else in 
the country I too would like to see ten- 
sions between Russia and the free world 
lessened, but I do not believe this is the 
way to do it. At the very least, this is 
another reversal of his attitude expressed 
during the campaign when he blasted 
so-called summit meetings. What pos- 
sible good can such a meeting produce 
at this time? 

We are presently engaged in finding 
methods to outlaw Communist takeover 
of governments in this hemisphere and 
recently failed in this attempt in Cuba. 
Are we now running to Khrushchev, 
asking for mercy from further spreads 
of Communist influence in the Americas? 

We are presently trying to work out 
some method of saving face over our re- 
treat in Laos. Are we running to Khru- 
shchev to ask him to help us in this 
affair when we all know that Russia and 
Red China masterminded the Laotian 
invasion? 

We are still talking about orbiting a 
human in 1963, and Russia has already 
done this. Are we asking Khrushchev to 
let us know how he did it? 

Khrushchev has stated that he will in 
the near future sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany while we have 
been committed to the preservation of 
our position in Berlin and a unified Ger- 
many by peaceful election. Are we 
backing down on this commitment? 

For years Russia has refused to per- 
mit any inspections of its atomic blasts, 
and has broken up all conferences on 
nuclear test bans. This has been re- 
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peated in the last month. Can it be 
truthfully said that there is any sign 
that Russia, or its bloc of suckling pigs 
nursing on the same snake milk, have 
given even the remotest idea that there 
is a better climate for working our dis- 
agreements? Is there any hope that 
signs of American weakness in foreign 
affairs constitutes any basis on which to 
work out an agreement at the summit 
which will tone down the cold war? 

This proposed meeting is in violation 
of the President’s public statements be- 
fore and after the campaign; creates a 
further impression of free world weak- 
ness in the neutral and satellite coun- 
tries; offers opportunity to Khrushchey 
to heap further indignities on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will 
stimulate further demands for retreat 
from present free world positions in sup- 
port of freedom. 

I would strongly suggest that this 
meeting, if carried through at this time, 
will do nothing but give further oppor- 
tunities to Khrushchev to seek retreats 
by this Government from its pledges to 
the free world, to mouth further insults 
and to give impetus to his propaganda 
that communism is stronger and must 
inevitably win world domination. As has 
been said on many occasions, a summit 
meeting of this kind will be completely 
unproductive and may do rea] harm un- 
less the basic goals are first carefully 
outlined and the means for discussing 
those goals have first been worked out in 
depth by normal diplomatic channels. 


CULTURAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
RADIO AND TELEVISION INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fan- 
tastic growth of the commercial radio 
and television industry in the United 
States is a tribute to the business energy 
and technical skill of our Nation. But 
equally noteworthy is the failure of that 
industry to match its physical growth 
with a sense of cultural responsibility. 

When one considers that there are al- 
most as many radio sets in this country 
as there are families and that almost 90 
percent of all the homes in this country 
are equipped with television sets, the 
awesome power of this industry to in- 
fluence the taste of our people—indeed, 
to mold the national culture—is bru- 
tally apparent. 

I say “brutally” because in all too 
large a part of the programing that is 
poured out of our 60 million radio sets 
and our 56 million television sets is 
scarcely a compliment to the national 
intelligence. It does not reflect much 
credit on our culture that carbon-copy 
cowboys mouth carbon-copy words in 
carbon-copy saloons through endless 
hours of carbon-copy westerns. It is not 
a major national achievement that iden- 
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tical private eyes chase identical crooks 
through endless hours of identical crime 
and violence shows. Even in the third 
yast area of dramatic programing, the 
so-called situation comedy, we are not 
subjected to an overdose of wit, insight, 
and originality. 

This is not a critical essay, and I by 
no means wish to demean the fascinat- 
ing achievements of radio and tele- 
vision’s best talents, most particularly in 
news and nonfiction presentations. But 
we cannot avoid the fact that in recent 
years there has been a steady deteriora- 
tion in the majority of the prime time 
network offerings; there has been a 
slavish timidity and a degrading lack- 
luster in their format and content; and 
there has been a shameless and disturb- 
ing death rate among programs designed 
for the even slightly more discriminating 
tastes of millions of our citizens. 

This great industry has reached a 
critical period in its development. Be- 
cause the airwaves belong to the people, 
there is no question of the propriety of 
governmental inquiry into the causes 
and the possible cures of the industry’s 
problems. Because of the incredible im- 
pact of its product on the mind and 
taste and spirit of the whole Nation, and 
therefore upon its very soul, it assumes 
an importance and sensitivity quite out- 
side the normal profit and loss standards 
of most businesses. Indeed, it seems to 
me that the television executive who 
measures his success purely in profit 
figures is plainly irresponsible. 

Yet, the admission that it is the right 
and the duty of the general public, and 
therefore the Government, to make such 
an examination raises yet another com- 
plicated and unpretty question—namely, 
censorship. I do not propose that any 
direct system of censorship be imposed 
on the selection of broadcast material. 
In fact, I am opposed to it both as a 
matter of principle and as a matter of 
practical workability. 

The bill that I am proposing is moti- 
vated by a desire to avoid direct gov- 
ernmental censorship and yet provide 
the responsible leaders of the broadcast- 
ing industries, and the allied advertising 
agencies, sponsors, and production units, 
with intelligent and sympathetic guides 
to action. 

I am proposing the creation of a Na- 
tional Citizens Advisory Board on Radio 
and Television to be composed of 11 out- 
standing private citizens prominent in 
the fields of education and communica- 
tions, or in the civic, cultural, or re- 
ligious life of the country. These citi- 
zens, appointed by the President with 
Senate approval, will make a continu- 
ing study of programing trends and 
make annual recommendations, includ- 
ing suggested legislation, to both the 
Congress and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The Board also is 
authorized to investigate the extent to 
which broadcasting stations carry pro- 
grams designed to broaden the civic, edu- 
cation, and cultural interests of the 
American people and to study the nature 
and composition of groups which ex- 
a effective control over program- 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that these pro- 
posals will receive the consideration and 
support of this body. 
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AMERICAN EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTY CORPORATION 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WIDNALL] joined me today in intro- 
ducing a bill to establish an adequate 
export credit guarantee system for U.S. 
exporters. 

The following is a statement, which 
we sen issued in connection there- 
with: 


The United States faces a serious problem 
in regard to the imbalance of international 
payments and the outflow of gold to other 
countries. Our national income from the 
goods or services we provide to the rest of 
the world is presently far exceeded by what 
we spend outside of the United States. One 
way to correct the imbalance in payments is 
for the United States to sell more goods and 
services to other nations—to export more. 

During World War II, and for some years 
immediately thereafter, the United States 
was virtually the only market in which for- 
eign buyers could shop for needed goods and 
services, and there was such a ready market 
for our exports that credit terms were not 
so vital as they now are. Today other in- 
dustrial nations are stronger economically 
than they ever were, and they now compete 
aggressively with the United States in all 
world markets. This competition will in- 
tensify, and we must prepare to meet its 
challenge. 

More and more, American exporters now 
find that foreign buyers are as interested in 
the terms of payments as they are in price 
and quality. American exporters now face 
the need to offer payment terms to prospec- 
tive buyers equal to those granted by foreign 
suppliers. More and more, American ex- 
porters find they are often not as well 
equipped to meet the credit terms offered 
by competing nations. 

A great part of our export sales, like our 
domestic sales, is not paid for immediately 
in cash. Purchasers abroad, like those at 
home, customarily ask for credit terms. If 
the U.S. exporter cannot finance the deal 
himself, or obtain financing elsewhere, very 
often he loses the sale to a competitor who 
is able to meet the buyer’s need for credit 
terms. 

Recognizing the vital role of adequate 
credit facilities in the expansion of national 
income from exports, other countries for 
many years have offered their exporters and 
their financing institutions incentives de- 
signed to make available adequate funds to 
permit credit extensions to oversea cus- 
tomers. One major incentive takes the form 
of a guarantee against export credit loss— 
a form of insurance which provides that the 
exporter, or his banker, will be protected 
against nonpayment of trade bills. 

As in other forms of insurance, the ex- 
porter pays a small premium for such pro- 
tection. The insuring organization depends 
upon the income from many premiums to 
offset the losses sustained by the relative 
few. 

We are still the wealthiest nation in the 
world and have adequate resources to fi- 
nance oversea business. However, our com- 
mercial banks and other lending institutions 
must avoid risks and there is presently no 
adequate export credit guarantee system in 
the United States to make it possible for our 
financing institutions to make as much of 
their funds available to exporters as they 
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would if they were effectively protected 

it unforeseeable losses. The United 
States does have a system of partial guaran- 
tees to cover some of the risks involved in 
exporting certain categories of goods, but, as 
President Kennedy pointed out, in his bal- 
ance-of-payments message to Congress of 
February 6, 1961, American export credit 
facilities ‘are not yet adequate, nor are they 
comparable to those offered by other 
countries.” 

The question is what kind of an export 
credit guarantee system will be of most 
value and utility to our country, in the 
intensifying struggle for world markets? 
What has been our experience to date with 
credit guarantees? What can we learn from 
other countries? How can we best equip 
ourselves to increase our trade and improve 
our economic health as a Nation? 

As long as 6 or 7 years ago, a number of 
manufacturers, bankers and others involved 
in international trade sensed that adequate 
export credit could well become a critical 
problem for their individual businesses and 
for our Nation. They to examine the 
export credit systems of other countries and 
the advantages which their exporters gained 
from their use. 

They established the National Coordinating 
Committee for Export Credit Guarantees 
(NCC) sponsored by the International Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade, Inc. 
The NCC promptly gained the support of 
more than 100 companies in many States. 
Both in size and diversity of its membership, 
the NCC has since grown to represent a 
cross section of all American interests con- 
cerned with foreign trade. Today its roster 
of members includes well over 200 companies 
with headquarters in 26 States, with com- 
bined invested capital of more than $25 
billion and annual sales of nearly $50 billion, 
covering the spectrum of American indus- 
trial output that goes to the export mar- 
ket—from drugs, chemicals and hospital sup- 
plies, to mining, transportation, agricultural 
and construction equipment, to farm prod- 
ucts, steel, containers, glass, metals, textiles, 
office equipment, electronic equipment, and 
a variety of other products and services which 
can be sold overseas. 

The NCC has maintained contact with the 
existing export credit insuring systems of all 
nations and has over a period of years kept 
informed of their operations. It finds that 
what these other countries are doing for their 
exporters goes well beyond anything pres- 
ently available to the U.S. trade. Through 
correspondence and meetings in the prin- 
cipal centers of American export industry, 
the NCC has held discussions, interchanged 
ideas and experiences with business leaders, 
and has gradually evolved a specific proposal 
designed to meet the practical and reasonable 
needs of the trade. 

Studies of export credit guarantee opera- 
tions in other countries show that other 
nations offer guarantees which go beyond 
those now available to US. exporters 
especially as to: 

1. The breadth of loss protection afforded; 

2. The extent of goods and services covered; 

3. The speed and flexibility with which 
guarantees are made available in keeping 
with exporters’ needs; 

4. The terms on which the guarantees are 
made available, e.g., minimum documenta- 
tion requirements, flexibility, and ready 
adaptation to specific trade and market 
practice, etc. 

Generally speaking it was observed that 
all other nations recognize the clear dis- 
tinction between banking and insurance. 
Bankers and other lenders of money must 
emphasize avoidance of risk; insurers, on the 
other hand, are in the business of assessing 
and spreading risks. Hence, other nations 
keep their export credit insurance systems 
separate from their lending agencies. Be- 
cause of their accumulated long and wide 
experience in export credit underwriting, all 
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the world’s principal trading nations, except 
‘the United States, now insure their exporters 

credit loss to an extent that enables 
them to effectively compete in offering at- 
tractive credit terms to purchasers. These 
credit guarantors generally show a profit from 
their operations. Since they impose no bur- 
dens on their taxpayers, they are not 
subsidies. 

On the basis of its findings, the NCC 
began to implement its proposal and to for- 
mulate a program to put the US. trade 
on an equal footing. In devising its plan 
for the United States of America, the NCC 
sought to find a solution that would best 
meet U.S. needs and that would accord with 
the American tradition of allowing private 
enterprise to function to the fullest extent 
possible. Under the NCC plan, a privately 
owned and administered guarantee corpora- 
tion would assume responsibility for the 
insurance of commercial credit risks, with 
Government participation limited to what- 
ever part of the noncommercial risk under- 
writing was found to be beyond the capacity 
of the political-risk reserves. 

We have carefully studied the findings 
of the NCC. It is our opinion that most use- 
ful to the American exporter would be a 
system which would have the advantage of 
both the broad coverage offered to our com- 
petitors and the flexibility and skill inher- 
ent in the American tradition of free enter- 
prise. Private capital and management 
can provide commercial export credit guar- 
antees as comprehensive as those available 
in other countries. It can also administer 
the provision of guarantees against non- 
commercial credit risks, if given a degree of 
Government support in that area. Thus, it 
would be possible to have the advantage 
of the flexibility and skills inherent in a 
commercial insurance type organization. 
The Government’s role can then be cen- 
tered on the overall control of those aspects 
of the operation which cannot be under- 
taken wholly by private enterprise, i.e., the 
guaranteeing of political or catastrophe risks 
which might prove to be beyond the finan- 
cial capacity and scope of any one or any 
combination of private organizations. 

We have carefully considered whether this 
entire operation could best be accomplished 
by the establishment or entry into a field 
of a number of insurance organizations 
whose combined resources and facilities 
might be equal to the task, or whether it 
would be best to create a single, specialized 
organization which would serve as a central 
agency or instrument in whose ownership 
and business all interested companies and 
individuals could participate. 

After much deliberation, it is our consid- 
ered opinion that the single instrument or 
agency approach is preferable for these rea- 
sons: 

Amassing information on the credit wor- 
thiness of individual buyers and countries all 
over the world and creating an organization 
with the facilities needed to insure a na- 
tion’s export credit sales is an enormous 
task—one that can be efficiently performed 
only by a strong, centralized insurance car- 
rier specializing in and confining itself to 
this type of underwriting. 

Even if a number of commercial under- 
writers in the casualty, marine, and other 
branches of insurance were to enter the 
field, as competitors they would not pool the 
information separately accumulated from 
their credit underwriting experience. If 
each had only a part of the business, the 
premium income from their respective 
shares would not be enough for any of them 
to build an organization of adequate 
strength and capacity to provide the kind 
of service needed to satisfy the exporters of 
their nation. 

As the experience of other countries 
shows, this task can be efficiently performed 
only by one specialized organization con- 
centrating its entire resources in the foreign 
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credit guarantee fleld. Consequently, in the 
case of the United States of America, a com- 
parable centralized underwriter is needed for 
our exports to reach their maximum po- 
tential. 

We have decided to introduce a bill which 
calls for the establishment of a federally 
chartered, privately owned and managed 
American Export Credits Guaranty Corpo- 
ration. 

In this bill authorizing the creation of a 
single Guaranty Corporation any possible 
monopoly stigma is avoided by requiring that 
the equity ownership of the Corporation be 
available to any and all interested American 
insurance companies. In addition, the Cor- 
poration would be required to spread its 
underwriting portfolio and premium income 
by Offering to commercial insurance com- 
panies direct participating shares or rein- 
surance up to 90 percent of its volume of 
business. There would be no prohibition 
against setting up other enterprises which 
would underwrite guarantees. 

The Corporation would serve as a central 
clearinghouse, or vehicle, for all interested 
commercial insurers. The Corporation 
would offer the U.S. exporter and/or his 
financing institutions a contract of guaran- 
tee to protect his receivables up to an agreed 
percentage, against all types of unprevent- 
able commercial and/or political credit risks. 
Its premium rates and contract conditions 
would be competitive with those charged in 
other nations, yet sufficient to provide in- 
come to cover losses and expenses, plus a 
fair return on invested capital. 

Losses from both commercial and politi- 
cal risks would be met from premium in- 
come. Since no private insurer, or group of 
insurers, can assume the political and other 
noncommercial risks involved in export 
credits, the bill provides for a measure of 
U.S. Treasury support for these particular 
risks. In the event that loss reserves ac- 
cumulated from political risk premiums were 
not equal to meeting political risk loss claims 
(for example, due to a general freeze of re- 
ceivables in a given country because of ex- 
change transfer restrictions), the Corpora- 
tion would be authorized to borrow within 
prescribed limits from the U.S. Treasury. 
Against such emergency borrowing, the Cor- 
poration would pledge its “frozen” receiv- 
ables as collateral. Loans from the Treasury 
would be used only to cover political risk 
losses, and the corporation would keep all 
political risk funds separate and apart from 
its commercial risk and private capital funds. 

To protect the public interest and to pro- 
vide direction of the Corporation’s exposure 
limits and other factors relating to political 
risks for which Government funds might be 
needed to meet emergency excess claims 
situations, and to police the use of such 
Treasury funds, a Government Director 
would serve on the Board of the Corpora- 
tion. This Government Director would have 
veto power over the Corporation’s political 
risk operations, globally, by country and by 
length of credit terms, and over political 
risk premium rates and political risk claim 
reserves. Since there would be no inter- 
mingling of public with private funds, the 
Government Director need not, and would 
not, be involved in the Corporation’s de- 
tailed underwriting activities, though he 
would have a vote in these matters equal 
to other members of the Board. 

Goods and services of all types exported 
from the United States, Puerto Rico, or its 
possessions, when more than 50 percent of 
their export value is produced or manufac- 
tured in the United States of America, 
Puerto Rico, or its possessions, would be 
eligible for coverage provided the payment 
terms were consistent with the type of 
product or service, the custom of the indus- 
try and market, and other pertinent factors, 
including the general credit worthiness of the 
customer and country at time of acceptance 
of the risk. 
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Short-term consumer-goods credits (nor- 
mally to 6 months, exceptionally to 1 year) 
would generally be covered under global 
policies, based mainly upon the exporter’s 
(or banker’s) own credit determination, 
Such global policies would require that the 
Corporation be offered all short-term credit 
business, or a cross section of it sufficient 
to give the Corporation a reasonable spread 
of risk and to minimize average premium 
cost. 

Credit for durable consumer goods (nor- 
mally to 3 years) would be subject to these 
same general principles. 

Medium-term, capital goods credits (to 5 
years from delivery but jet aircraft and other 
special cases to 7 years) would be covered 
under specific policies. 

Credit guarantees for services would be 
made available to cover nonpayment of ex- 
port earnings arising from engineering, 
architectural, contracting, and other techni- 
cal services; leasing rentals or fees from the 
use of property rights such as patents, 
trademarks, copyrights, licensing of tech. 
nical know-how, etc. 

In all respects, the Corporation’s under- 
writing policies would be flexible, and based 
primarily on individual risk criteria, with a 
view to providing the U.S. exporter with 
maximum protection at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with a self-sustaining operation. 

We believe the advantages of the export 
credit guarantee system embodied in the 
bill can be summarized as follows: 

It is generally held unwise for the Federal 
Government to undertake any activity that 
can be performed satisfactorily by private 
enterprise. 

The underwriting of export credit de- 
mands a high degree of specialized knowl- 
edge and competence. Qualified person- 
nel can be more readily attracted and held 
by a private corporation than by a govern- 
mental agency. And a private corporation 
is not subject to political pressures in its 
personnel, its underwriting, or other policies. 

A private corporation can render prompt 
and efficient service, because it is not sub- 
ject to the encumbrances of Federal ad- 
ministrative, management, and personnel 
procedures. Also, any dissatisfaction with 
service can be quickly brought into the open 
without the reservations that are sometimes 
evident in dealing with a Government 
agency. 

Exporters and their bankers should be 
able to obtain a single comprehensive policy 
covering both political and commercial 
risks. 

Private management can adjust its policies 
and procedures to changing commercial con- 
ditions more rapidly than can governments. 

Private corporations can make decisions 
on commercial credit risks based on business 
judgments without the political pressures 
and considerations that can bear on the de- 
cisions of a Government agency. 

Considerable reservoirs of financial and 
credit information can readily “become avail- 
able to a private corporation from business 
sources in this country and abroad. But 
commercial organizations, in the United 
States and other countries, are generally 
reluctant to disclose such information to any 
Government agency. 

The U.S. Government should be relieved 
of any possibility of political repercussions 
which might arise from one of its agencies 
having to: (1) Determine the insurability 
or credit worthiness of individual buyers; 
and (2) serve as a debt collector when guar- 
anteed accounts develop into actual or 
pending loss claims requiring the guarantor 
to take steps against citizens of other coun- 
tries to protect these receivables. 

The Government should be spared the 
necessity of adding to its budgetary burden 
to set up a fully adequate Government ex- 
port credit guarantee system, necessitating 
the adding of some thousand persons to the 
Federal payroll, and the establishment of 
Offices throughout the Nation. 
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The question may be asked: What about 
the export credit guarantee operations of the 
Export-Import Bank? 

Examination of the expanded guaranty 
facilities which Eximbank announced on 
March 24 shows that these will not in all 

ts put our export business on an 
equality with its foreign competition. Even 
were this proposed new Export-Import Bank 

am to be fully implemented, there 
would still remain certain deficiencies. 

The Guaranty Corporation as proposed by 
this bill would overcome the most basic ob- 
jection of the Eximbank operation, namely, 
the fusion of banking and insurance func- 
tions in one and the same institution. Bank- 
ing must inherently avoid taking risks. 
Insurance, on the other hand, is the busi- 
ness of recognizing and accepting those risks 
which reasonable and prudent safeguards 
cannot prevent. The insurer’s function is 
to spread, or average, those risks over the 
widest possible area so that the impact of 
sustained loss is kept within bearable limits. 

The experience of other countries shows 
that an export credit guaranty operation is 
successful when it is administered through 
a centralized organization specializing in 
that particular field. 

This principle is not followed in Exim- 
bank’s currently revised credit guaranty pro- 
gram. Instead, that program divides itself 
into two parts: one relating to short-term 
credits (applicable to consumer goods sold 
on terms usually not extending beyond 6 
months); and the other to medium-term 
credits (applicable principally to machinery 
and other capital goods usually sold on pay- 
ment terms for 6 months to 5 years). 
Export-Import Bank now proposes to make 
short-term credit guarantees available 
through companies engaged in casualty, 
marine and other branches of insurance, or 
through syndicates or pools of such com- 
panies. As to medium-term credits, Exim- 
bank proposes to continue intermingling 
guarantees with direct financing, and to ad- 
minister this part of the program directly 
from Washington as in the past. 

It is easy to see that, if several insurance 
companies, or insurance pools or syndicates, 
operating separately, are to provide the 
short-term credit guarantees to the trade, 
then the available volume of guarantee busi- 
ness is likely to be so fragmented that none 
of these individual companies, or groups 
can afford the qualified underwriting staff 
or organization essential to an efficient 
operation in this new and highly specialized 
branch. Each individual participant will 
naturally endeavor to attract as clients those 
exporters having the largest dollar volume 
of business to offer, consequently the tend- 
ency will be to give prime attention to 
serving the large exporting firms, with con- 
sequent lesser attention to those with a 
smaller business volume. 

Our proposed Guarantee Corporation, on 
the other hand, will have every incentive to 
service all exporters desiring guarantees. As 
the central vehicle for this type of under- 
writing it will provide the personnel and 
facilities requisite to efficient operation and 
will spread the business among all other 
companies wishing to participate, without 
the necessity for those companies to set up 
their own credit underwriting mechanisms. 

Since Eximbank proposes to continue is- 
suing its medium-term credit guarantees 
directly from Washington, this could mean 
continued procedural difficulties and delays 
which would endanger the ability of Ameri- 
can suppliers to obtain business for which 
they were competing with the exporters of 
other nations. 

There is, and will continue to be, a need 
for the Export-Import Bank, especially to 
Provide medium and long-term financing 
for foreign development projects and other 
types of export financing which our private 
lending institutions cannot undertake. The 
bill we are introducing provides that Ex- 
port-Import Bank be given an overall con- 
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trol of the political risk underwriting of the 
proposed Guaranty Corporation. It would, 
however, relieve the Bank of the detail work- 
load and the responsibilities involved in 
granting its direct credit risk guarantees to 
the export trade and permit these to be 
assumed by private business operating with 
private funds under Government supervision 
and a degree of control adequate to protect 
the national interest. 

We believe that this legislation provides for 
a system of export credit guarantees which 
will become as important to the expansion 
of American export trade as the Federal 
Reserve System is to the soundness, stability 
and orderly progress of our banking 
structure. 

The availability of comprehensive guar- 
antees against losses would encourage in- 
surance companies, banks and other sources 
of financing for exports to make available 
a very considerable increase in funds for 
this purpose. 

In turn, this would permit the exporter 
whose capital does not permit him to finance 
all of his sales with his own funds to enlarge 
his exports to a degree which would result 
in added income to the United States of pos- 
sibly hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

The American Export Credits Guaranty 
Corporation is the instrument which is 
needed by both the Federal Government and 
private business to undertake their respec- 
tive roles and act together in expanding our 
exports to their utmost. 





NEW POSTAGE BILL IN CONGRESS 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. PETERSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has not concluded hearings or 
reported a bill on the proposed postal 
rate increases, so it is premature at this 
time to take issue. 

However, the May 11 editorial of the 
Uintah Basin Standard, of Roosevelt, 
Utah, so aptly portrays the apprehen- 
sions of many nonmetropolitan editors 
and publishers that I believe it deserves 
your most serious consideration and 
submit it herewith for insertion in the 
REcoRD: 


NEw POSTAGE BILL IN CONGRESS: A HARDSHIP 


A drastic postage rate increase bill which, 
passed in its proposed form, will cost pub- 
lishers of small nonmetropolitan newspapers 
through the country about $6 million per 
year has been introduced in the Congress. 
Hearings are now in progress before the 
House Post Office Committee, having started 
April 25. 

The bill, which was drafted by the Office 
of the Postmaster General, known as H.R. 
6418, was introduced by Representative 
THomas Murray, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
and would raise $78 million annually from 
second-class mail, for a 79-percent increase 
overall. However, hundreds of small weekly 
newspapers will find their increase will run 
several times more than the overall 179 
percent. 

Needless to say, the National Editorial 
Association, national organization of the 
small newspaper publishers, is very actively 
fighting this bill. There are many reasons 
why this is so and why NEA is so vigorous 
in their opposition. 

Major changes asked in second-class rates 
are abandonment of free-in-county mailing 
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rights, the addition of 14%, cents per piece 
rate and 1% cents per pound within county, 
plus a surtax of 1% cents per piece on some 
rated publications sent beyond the county. 
Some rates will not be changed. The biggest 
chunk of added revenue, nearly $69 million 
out of the $79 million sought from second 
class, would come from the surtax. 

All these figures perhaps won’t mean much 
to the average person who might read his 
hometown newspaper each week, until its 
editor makes the same kind of an observa- 
tion the editor of the Standard is about to 
make. He’ll use some plain, cold, hard dol- 
lar-and-cents facts to illustrate what it 
would do to his operation. Like any other 
inflationary proposition, it would be the 
consumer who’ll have to pay the bill. 

For an example, if the Standard publisher 
is forced to abide by the proposed bill, his 
average cost of mailing the Standard for 1 
month will jump from approximately $12.58 
to $65.20. (These figures are actual for the 
month of February 1961, based on the num- 
ber of pounds of newspapers mailed through 
the local post office). When we do some 
more calculating with these dollar-and- 
cents figures, we find the cost of mailing the 
Standard for a full year would jump from 
$52.92 to $2,751.84. Carrying on the formula 
a bit further this means a 530-percent in- 
crease in cost of mailing the Standard for 
1 year’s time. If we print more pages, the 
cost will increase in proportion. 

Since the paid circulation of the Standard 
averages about 1,700 to 1,800, this would 
mean the price of the Uintah Basin Standard 
would have to be raised to $5.50 per year 
to break even. 

If the average small town publisher had 
to absorb this 530-percent increase on his 
own, he’d soon have one of the following 
signs on his front door: “New Postal Law 
Put Us Out of Business”; or “Plant for Sale— 
Make a Reasonable Offer”; or “Bankrupt”, 
etc. 

This is very serious with people like your 
local editor. It’s like was stated earlier, 
someone will have to pay the higher cost 
of living—the little retailer or businessman 
can’t do it, so the increase is passed on to 
the little fellow—the consumer. 

Also in this proposed bill are 5-cent let- 
ters, 4-cent postcards, plus many other post- 
age costs, that are conceived by the Post- 
master General to balance the postal budget 
that has not been balanced since you first 
started receiving letters, way back when. 

The idea of a hike in postal rates was 
advocated by the former administration, and 
has been taken up by the new administra- 
tion. So it’s not a partisan deal, but rather 
a bad deal for publishers and readers of 
smalltown newspapers. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ScHapEBERG, for May 22 through 
May 24, on account of official business 
of House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. ScHERER, for May 22 through May 
26, on account of official business of 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. AtcER, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. VantiK, for 15 minutes, tomorrow, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. QuieE (at the request of Mrs. WEIs), 
for 1 hour, today. 
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Mr. Curtin (at the request of Mrs. 
Wets), for 15 minutes, on May 17. 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 
. Mr. Kine of Utah, for 30 minutes, 
tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was cranted to: 

Mr. LANE. 

Mr. Gatutncs, to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the House today and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoopeLL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

. Mr. Van Zanpt in two instances. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill: of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.1619. An act to authorize adjustments 
in accounts of outstanding old-series cur- 
rency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 143. A joint resolution author- 
izing the President to proclaim the week 
in May 1961 in which falls the third Friday 
of that month as National Transportation 
Week. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8S. 104. An act to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with respect 
to certain sales of lands granted to the State 
by the United States; and to consent to an 
amendment at the constitution of the State 
of New Mexico; and 

S. 712. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin and sell duplicates in 
bronze of a gold medal presented to Robert 
Frost by the President of the United States. 





BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 15, 1961, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare Corp. 





ADJOURNMENT 


‘Mr, KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


912. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed bill entitled “A bill to regulate 
the election in the District of Columbia of 
electors of President and Vice President, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

913. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to a proposed bill 
now pending before the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee entitled “A bill to 
amend section 6(a) of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation Act”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

914. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
tract extension agreement to extend through 
December 31, 1961, or until such prior time 
as a new long-term contract may be ex- 
ecuted, concession contract No. 14-10-333- 
103 under which Fred Harvey is authorized 
to operate the Painted Desert Inn and pro- 
vide related facilities for the public in 
Petrified Forest National Monument, pur- 
suant to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 
543); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

915. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting determinations 
relating to partial deferment of the Febru- 
ary 1, 1962, and 1963, construction payments 
due the United States from the Fort Sumner 
Irrigation District, Fort Sumner project, New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R.2924. A 
bill to repeal an act entitled “An act extend- 
ing the time in which to file adverse claims 
and institute adverse suits against mineral 
entries in the district of Alaska,” approved 
June 7, 1910 (36 Stat. 459); with amendment 
(Rept. No. 394). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.6352. A bill to amend section 
170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to the unlimited deduction for 
charitable contributions for certain individ- 
uals); without amendment (Rept. No. 395). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 7079. A bill to provide for the denial 
of passports to persons knowingly engaged 
in activities intended to further the inter- 
national Communist movement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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H.R. 7080. A bill to authorize gratuitous 
benefits for a remarried widow of a veteran 
upon termination of her remarriage; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7081. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to eliminate the reduction in 
annuity elected for a spouse when such 
spouse predeceases the person making the 
election; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 7082. A bill to establish a National 
Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and Tele- 
vision; to the Committee on Interstate anq 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7083. A bill to provide grants for 
adult education for migrant agricultura] 
employees; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 7084. A bill to provide for the es. 
tablishment of a Council to be known ag 
the “National Citizens Council on Migratory 
Labor’; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 7085. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7086. A bill to provide certain pay- 
ments to assist in providing improved edu- 
cational opportunities for children of 
migrant agricultural employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7087. A bill to amend section 13(c) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with 
respect to the exemption of agricultural em- 
ployees from the child labor provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 7088. A bill to amend title III of 
the Public Health Service Act to authorize 
grants for improving domestic agricultural 
migratory workers’ health services and con- 
ditions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7089. A bill to provide for the de- 
segregation of public schools, with all 
deliberate speed, including nationwide first- 
step compliance by 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 7090. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7091. A bill to amend part III of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7092. A bill to make the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights a permanent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the duties of the Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H.R. 7093. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
social security benefits and other annuities 
shall not be considered as income for pur- 
poses of determining eligibility of individuals 
for pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7094. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
up to $10,000 in payments under policies of 
life insurance shall not be considered as 
income for purposes of determining eligibil- 
ity of individuals for pension; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 7095. A bill to amend paragraph 
1798(c) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to reduce 
temporarily the exemption from duty enjoyed 
by returning residents, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALEY (by request): 

H.R. 7096. A bill to provide for the restora- 

tion to Indian tribes of unclaimed per capita 
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and other individual payments of tribal trust 
funds; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 7097. A bill to prohibit strikes, work 
stoppages, and slowdowns at critical defense 
facilities; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 7098. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 to 
$1,800 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 7099. A bill to validate payments of 
certain per diem allowances made to mem- 
bers and former members of U.S. Coast Guard 
while serving in special programs overseas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 7100. A bill to provide leave to assist 
Federal prisoners in their rehabilitation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7101. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7102. A bill to create the American 
Export Credits Guaranty Corporation; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 7103. A bill to create the American 
Export Credits Guaranty Corporation; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 7104. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
driving of the golden spike at Promontory, 
Utah, completing the first transcontinental 
railroad route; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 7105. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize financial assistance grants for 
undergraduate study in such institutions; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7106. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize financial assistance grants for 
undergraduate study in such institutions; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 7107. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income termination payments received by 
an employee whose position has been elimi- 
nated by automation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 7108. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 7109. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to simplify and im- 
prove the election and appointment of di- 
rectors of the Federal home loan banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 7110. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that Federal Reserve banks maintain 
certain reserves in gold certificates against 
deposits and note liabilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 7111. A bill to provide for the deseg- 
regation of public schools, with all deliberate 
speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1963, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7112. A bill to amend part ITI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7113. A bill to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the duties of the Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7114. A bill to approve the amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
Huntley Project Irrigation District, Montana, 
to authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7115. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7116. A bill to amend further the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R.7117. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 214 percent 
the multiplication factor for determining 
annuities for certain Federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7118. A bill to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 8, 1879, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize wider distribution of books and other 
special instruction materials for the blind, 
and to increase the appropriations author- 
ized for this purpose, and to otherwise im- 
prove such act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 7119. A bill vesting in the American 
Battle Monuments Commissioa the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima Me- 
morial on Mount Suribachi, Iwo Jima, Vol- 
cano Islands, Pacific Ocean area; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 7120. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 7121. A bill to extend wartime rates 
of compensation to veterans and their de- 
pendents for service-connected disabilities 
incurred during periods when individuals 
may be inducted for service in the military 
or naval service outside the continental 
limits of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7122. A bill to authorize the procure- 
ment of liability insurance for Government 
employees using motor vehicles in the course 
of their official duties; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.J. Res. 424. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 425. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.J. Res. 426. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States to abolish literacy test quali- 
fications for electors in Federal elections; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 307. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of a publica- 
tion entitled “Soviet Total War—Historic 
Mission of Violence and Deceit,” 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 308. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of parts 1, 2, 
and 3 of hearings entitled “Communist 
Training Operations—Communist. Activities 
and Propaganda Among Youth Groups”; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 309. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of hearings 
entitled “The Northern California District. of 
the Communist Party—Structure—Objec- 
tives—Leadership”; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 310. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of a study 
entitled “Legislative Recommendations by 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities—Subsequent Action Taken by Congress 
or Executive Agencies—A Research Study by 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 311. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of House 
Document 336, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
entitled “Facts on Communism—Volume I, 
the Communist Ideology”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. Con. Res. 312. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 292. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of a consultation entitled 
“Language as a Communist Weapon”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 293. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of testimony of Petr 8. Deriabin, 
former officer of the USSR’s Committee of 
State Security (KGB) entitled “The Krem- 
lin’s Espionage and Terror Organizations”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 294. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of staff consultations entitled 
“The Ideological Fallacies of Communism”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 295. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of hearings entitled “Commu- 
nism in the New York Area—Entertain- 
ment,” 85th Congress, 2d session; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 296. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of a consultation with Edward 
Hunter, author and foreign correspondent, 
entitled “Communist Psychological War- 
fare—Brainwashing,” 85th Congress 2d ses- 
sion; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

H. Res. 297. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Document No. 119, 
86th Congress, lst session, entitled “Patterns 
of Communist Espionage”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, 


Mr. ELLSWORTH presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Kansas memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to balanc- 
ing the expenditures and the income of the 
Government of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 7123. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ta- 
kako Coughlin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 7124. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Kamnan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7125. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ger- 
ardo L. Yubero, his wife, Luz Fortuny de 
Lopez, and their two minor children, Gerard 
Lopez Fortuny, and Fernando Lopez For- 
tuny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7126. A bill for the relief of Ying- 
Kwei Pan (Bingham Y. KE. Pan), Ti-Wei Liu 
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Pan, Kai-Tien Pan and Kai-Yu Pan; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 7127. A bill for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 7128. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tine D. Diles and his wife, Vasiliki Diles; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7129. A bill for the relief of Piero 
Della Bordella; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R.7130. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cornish Fei; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7131. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katarina Pezelj; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7132. A bill for the relief of Cary 
(Chow-Yuen) Chen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

153. By Mr. GIAIMO: Petition of 41 con- 
stituents of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Connecticut in support of H.R. 3745, 
the so-called World War I pension bill; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

154. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Maj. 
Gen. Stuart D. Menist, The Senior Reserve 
Commanders Association, Army of the 
United States, San Francisco, Calif., relating 
to urging certain strengths for the Active 
Army, Army Reserve paid drill, and Army 
National Guard paid drill; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

155. Also, petition of Nathan Wolfman, 
city council, Philadelphia, Pa., relative to 
requesting support and approval of the pro- 
posed Delaware River Basin project; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Addition of Electric Generating Facil- 
ities to the New Plutonium Production 
Reactor at Hanford, Wash., at a Cost 
of $95 Million Not in Best Interest of 
All the American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 weeks ago Congress gave its final ap- 
proval to the depressed areas bill au- 
thorizing almost $400 million for loans 
and grants to revitalize depressed areas. 
I supported that legislation because it 
was for the national good as well as for 
the good of my constituents. But, now 
I want to call attention to a proposal 
that will come before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy May 17 which, if 
approved, would result in spending $95 
million of Federal funds—taxpayers’ 
funds—that would further aggravate the 
conditions we are trying to correct. I 
refer to the proposed addition of electric 
generating facilities to the new plutonium 
production reactor being constructed at 
Hanford, Wash. 

The needless expenditure of this $95 
million would, in my opinion, be con- 
trary to the best interests of the citizens. 
It would result only in producing heavily 
subsidized electricity by nuclear fuel 
which would be used to lure industries 
away from other areas where there is a 
serious need for additional employment 
opportunities. 

Present challenges facing this Nation 
from international tensions have already 
placed considerable stress on available 
Federal finances. As the trend seems to 
continue toward the Government doing 
more and more for everybody and be- 
cause greater use of the back-door 
spending mechanism makes it easier to 
spend tremendous amounts of money, it 
has become a matter of the utmost ur- 


gency for every thoughtful Member of 
Congress to evaluate each new spending 
proposal very carefully. There seems to 
be a serious relaxation of what used to 
be considered as fiscal guidelines so we 
should determine whether such spending 
is absolutely necessary and is the best 
possible utilization of available funds. 

With this in mind, let us look at the 
$95 million proposal to add electric gen- 
erating facilities to the new Hanford plu- 
tonium production reactor. 

Many of us remember the House de- 
bate in July 1958 on authorizing con- 
struction of the plutonium production re- 
actor at Hanford. It was to cost $145 
million, including $25 million to allow 
for subsequent addition of electric gen- 
erating facilities if and when Congress 
should authorize it. 

There were clear assurances in 1958, 
however, that incorporating convertibil- 
ity features in the project to the tune of 
$25 million would not commit Congress 
to the actual addition of electric gener- 
ating equipment at some later date. In 
fact, during debate on the project, the 
Vice Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy said: 

I want to say and reiterate that by passage 
of the authorization legislation today we 
shall not in any way commit ourselves ever 
to convert the plant. 


Let us not forget this important 
point—tthere is absolutely no commit- 
ment for Congress to proceed with add- 
ing generating facilities to Hanford now 
or even in the future simply because it 
has equipment which would permit such 
an addition. The proposed Hanford 
steamplant can and should be consid- 
ered solely on its merits or demerits. 

I will not attempt at this time to elab- 
orate on all the demerits of adding elec- 
tric generating facilities to Hanford, 
because I, along with several of my col- 
leagues, will have much to say about this 
project in the next few days. But, to- 
day, I will limit my remarks to its effect 
on other areas and resources of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported construc- 
tion of the new production reactor in 


1958 to produce weapons grade pluto- 
nium and asked other Members to sup- 
port it also. During debate on that bill, 
I pointed out that nothing in the bill at 
that time—and I repeat at that time— 
should cause the coal industry concern 
because we were making no commit- 
ments to add electric generating facili- 
ties to the reactor. Now, however, this 
administration has requested authori- 
zation to proceed with the addition of 
these facilities, and this should cause 
serious concern to the coal industry. I 
do not say this merely because I am 
privileged to represent a coal mining 
area; but, rather, because this major 
industry represents a vital natural re- 
source of America which is presently 
in a seriously depressed condition. 

The proposal is to add about 700,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity to 
Hanford. This is roughly equivalent to 
2,319,000 tons of coal per year, based on 
an 85-percent load factor. The load 
factor may seem somewhat high to 
many, but let me quote from page 16 
of the “Supplemental Report on New 
Production Reactor Power Plant Eco- 
nomic Feasibility Study” prepared by 
the Federal Power Commission and 
dated February 1961. The report 
states: 

An NPR maximum annual power plant 
factor of 85 percent has been adopted for 
comparison of NPR plant dependable ca- 
pacity to that of conventional fuel-electric 
plants. 


Since it takes less than one pound of 
coal to generate a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity in most modern steamplants, the 
total kilowatt-hours from the Hanford 
steamplant can be translated into 2,- 
319,000 tons of coal. 

This figure can also be expressed in 
terms of man-days of employment for 
miners in this depressed industry. An 
average of 12.12 tons of coal can be mined 
per man per day. This would mean that 
approximately 191,360 man-days of gain- 
ful employment could result from gen- 
erating 700,000 kilowatts of electric 
power using a modern fossil fuel steam- 
plant. 
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I recognize there is no proposal to con- 
struct an alternative steam facility of 
this size presently being considered. But 
I can assure you that if the future power 
needs of the area require such an addi- 
tional block of power—and I might point 
out that the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration reported in its 1960 annual re- 
port there is a surplus of power in BPA— 
there are other resources that can be de- 
veloped to meet the need, including con- 
ventional steamplants. In fact, some of 
the power companies in the Pacific 
Northwest are already planning for the 
time when steam generating units will be 
required on their own systems. For this 
reason, it might be said that adding 
these electric generating facilities to 
Hanford would further postpone the use 
of coal-fired stations to firm up much of 
the Pacific Northwest’s nonfirm hydro- 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, another criticism I have 
of this proposal is even more important 
than the first. This is that $95 million 
of sorely needed Federal funds would be 
used in such a way as to further aggra- 
vate conditions which we have attempted 
to alleviate by enacting the depressed 
areas bill. A serious concern of the Con- 
gress at that time was to devise means 
to forestall shifting industrial enter- 
prises from one area to another. But, 
the availability of such a large block 
of heavily subsidized power would be 
used to lure industrial enterprises away 
from other sections of the country that 
are in desperate need of additional em- 
ployment opportunities. 

In urging that these generating facil- 
ities be added to the Hanford reactor, 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
said to do so would make possible the 
early sale of an additional 400,000 kilo- 
watts of firm industrial power. Such 
an appeal from the BPA is by no means 
new. For years they have been saying: 

Low-cost hydroelectric power is the great 
drawing card for the Pacific Northwest. 
Ample supplies provide immediate opportu- 
nities for power-using industries. 


Now they want to use $95 million of 
Federal funds—taken primarily from 
taxpayers in the industrialized East—to 
produce approximately 700,000 kilowatts 
of steam electric power. Which, by the 
way, would be the first Federal steam 
electric plant outside the TVA area. 

There was be no question but what this 
power will be heavily subsidized, because 
the various studies of economic feasi- 
bility for this project indicate significant 
items of economic cost have been ex- 
cluded from consideration. The studies 
have not been based upon the cost of 
producing power at the Hanford site, but 
rather have been based upon the eco- 
nomics of merely adding power to the 
heat source which will be finished late 
in 1962. As an example of the cost fac- 
tors which have been excluded, I might 
point out that none of the capital costs 
of the plutonium reactor itself are 
charged to power production, in spite 
of the fact it would be impossible to 
produce power without the heat gener- 
ated by the reactor. This to me, is just 
as illogical as attempting to evaluate 
power costs in a conventional plant 
based solely on generating costs and 
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excluding the price which had to be paid 
for the boilers and other standard equip- 
ment required to produce steam to turn 
the generators, 

Furthermore, no portion of the $25 
million now being spent for the convert- 
ibility features of the reactor has been 
allocated to the cost of power. This, in 
spite of the fact, that it is admitted elec- 
tricity could not be produced without 
such features and they serve no useful 
purpose other than making the addition 
of power generating facilities possible. 

These are but two of the significant 
items of economic cost which have been 
excluded from the economic feasibility 
study of this project, and there are oth- 
ers. But I think they are sufficient to 
indicate that if power facilities are add- 
ed, the resultant electricity would he 
heavily subsidized, and could be used by 
the Bonneville Power Administration to 
entice new industries into the Pacific 
Norv west. 

It is interesting to note that on the 
basis of the percentage of Federal taxes 
borne by individuals in the various 
States, the people of Pennsylvania are 
being asked to pay almost $7 million to- 
ward the cost of adding electric power 
at Hanford. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
of my devotion to the orderly develop- 
ment of atomic power as rapidly as im- 
proved technology will allow. But, I 
cannot—and I will not—lend my sup- 
port to a project such as the one being 
proposed at Hanford that will only very 
slightly, if at all, mean substantial ad- 
vancement in reactor technology. There 
are Many more advantageous ways for 
the Federal Government to use $95 mil- 
lion for the national good than to waste 
them on unnecessary and uneconomical 
undertakings such as this. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely feel that 
the addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the new production reactor at 
a cost of $95 million will be contrary to 
the best interests of all the American 
people and will have the effect of dissi- 
pating many of the benefits which we 
hope will accrue from the enactment of 
the depressed area law. 

I urge every Member of Congress to 
search deep within his conscience and 
answer truthfully whether he or she 
feels that this expenditure is absolutely 
necessary and is the best use of avail- 
able Federal funds, 





H.R. 6611 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the House considered 
H.R. 6611, providing for a temporary 
reduction in the duty free allowance for 
returning American tourists. I support 
the basic principle of this legislation, 
but I believe sincerely that it should not 
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apply to imports from our neighbors, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Under the legislative procedures, it was 
not possible to amend the bill to except 
these imports from contiguous coun- 
tries. Therefore, I had no choice but to 
oppose this legislation. On Wednesday, 
May 17, the House will vote on this bill. 

Believing as I do in the basic prin- 
ciple of this legislation I am today in- 
troducing a substitute bill which carries 
out the fundamental intent but excepts 
imports from the two contiguous na- 
tions, Canada and Mexico. 





Relocation of Right of Way of Canyon 
Power Project Tunnel Aqueduct, Cal- 
ifornia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues the 
Department of the Interior’s approval of 
an application by the city and county 
of San Francisco to relocate a right-of- 
way for the canyon power project tun- 
nel aqueduct to be constructed between 
O’Shaughnessy Dam at Hetch Hetchy 
Reservoir in Yosemite National Park and 
the Early Intake in Stanislaus National 
Forest. 

This approval, pending for 2 years 
under the previous administration, was 
accomplished in little more than 3 
months after the present administration 
took office, with Secretary Stewart Udall 
directing the operation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The relocation of the right-of-way will 
save the city of San Francisco approxi- 
mately $1 million in construction costs, 
At the same time, the approval bound 
the city to engineering and esthetic con- 
siderations which will guarantee the 
preservation of fish and wildlife under 
optimum conditions and maintain the 
natural beauty of the site. 

San Francisco Representative JoHN 
F. SHELLEY maintained close contact with 
the Interior Department in settlement 
of what at first appeared to be conflict- 
ing interests. Representative SHELLEY 
is widely and fondly known for his abil- 
ity to negotiate happy conclusions to 
troubled situations, 

It is proper that the Congressman’s 
efforts are fully appreciated in his native 
city of San Francisco. 

It gives me pleasure to call attention 
to the excellent editorial which appeared 
in the San Francisco Examiner, May 3, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

' A Masor SERVICE 

For months it has been touch and go as 
to whether San Francisco would get the re- 
quired Federal permit to relocate the aque- 
duct for its $21 million canyon power project 
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on the north side of Tuolumne Canyon in 
the Sierra. The relocation involves a saving 
of $1 million to the city. 

This week, thanks largely to the quiet ef- 
forts of Congressman Joum F. SHELLEY, the 
permit was granted. Wisely, the permit re- 
quires the city to maintain a streamflow 
and preserve recreational values in the can- 
yon, 

We congratulate Congressman SHELLEY for 
performing a major service to this city. 





New Superior California Product Breaks 
a European Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Cali- 
fornia is justly proud of her great and 
historic vineyards and of her preemi- 
nent wine industry. We produce 92 
percent of all the grapes and 85 percent 
of all the wines produced and consumed 
in our country. And now the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been able, through science, 
to improve the quality of the production 
of our vintners, and to produce a gour- 
met treasure. 

A few weeks ago, at the World Trade 
Center in San Francisco, I made some 
comments on the new Premier Semil- 
lon, a new California wine, created by 
the joint efforts of the university and 
one of our great California wineries. 
I ask consent that those comments ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Remarks By U.S. Senator THomas H. 
KUCHEL, OF CALIFORNIA, Marcu 6, 1961, 
San FRANCISCO 


Mr. Feldman, Dr. Amerine, Dr. Nelson, Mr. 
Nightingale, ladies and gentlemen, today 
California produces 92 percent of all the 
grapes and 85 percent of all the wine pro- 
duced and consumed in the United States. 
As for jobs—a category of which all of us 
are particularly conscious—our vineyards 
and wineries employ, if seasonal workers are 
included, approximately 111,000 persons. 

Those figures are not new to many of you. 
I iterate them to remind you that the ac- 
complishment we honor today is part of 
something vital and important to our vital 
and important State. California and its 
wine industry have prospered together for 
almost 20 decades. It behooves all of us 
to do all in our power to strengthen that 
mutual prosperity in the decade of the six- 
ties—and the decades to come. 

The mutuality of California and its wine 
industry is due primarily to three causes. 

The first is appreciation and utilization 
and, perhaps, I might add, improvement, of 
European winemaking know-how. Rather 
than trying to start from scratch, Califor- 
nia’s early vintners transplanted to the New 
World not only the cuttings but also the 
practices of the great Old World winemak- 
ers. And, incidentally, they included Ar- 
menians and Hungarians and Germans as 
well as Spaniards and Italians and French- 
men. Charles Wetmore, who founded the 
Cresta Bianca Winery, which helped develop 
and bottle the great new wine we have just 
tasted, was a prominent enologist of his day 
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who was commissioned by his fellow vint- 
ners in the early 1880’s to sail to Europe 
and buy for them the finest European cut- 
tings. Dr. Nelson and Mr. Nightingale used 
modern temperature and humidity controls 
to induce the noble mold to grow, but the 
Semillon grapes on which they induced it 
were handpicked from vines born 80 years 
ago in France. 

The second major reason for the growth 
of our great wine industry is appreciation 
and utilization of intelligently controlled re- 
search. California vintners have not merely 
followed their ancestors. Led by the progres- 
sive college of agriculture of our great State 
university, they have tried constantly to 
improve the quality and yield of their grapes, 
and the purity as well as the taste of their 
wines. When the vineyards of Europe were 
threatened by the dread pest of phylloxora 
near the end of the 19th century, American 
roots were exported to France and Germany. 
Today, in one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of cultural exchange the world has 
ever seen, the great vineyards of both Europe 
and California are stocked identically with 
American roots on to which European cut- 
tings have been grafted. All three of the 
wines just tasted—the traditional Cali- 
fornia Semillon—the world-famous standard 
of excellence, Chateau d’Yquem—and our 
precedent-breaking new Premier Semillon— 
were pressed from grapes grown from 
European cuttings grafted to American root- 
stock. 

Finally, California’s wine industry was 
driven forward by the vigor and daring of 
our free-enterprise system. It took courage 
and confidence 80 years ago to nurture help- 
less vine seedlings when banking, shipping, 
and railroading were the accepted, safe- 
and-sane occupations for growth investment. 
And it took courage and confidence 5 years 
ago for Cresta Blanca to underwrite an 
experiment in applied science from which 
no immediate returns could possibly be fore- 
seen. 

There is, then, a heritage behind Premier 
Semillon—not only the obvious, European- 
rooted heritage of fine winemaking, but 
also the specific heritage of California’s 
wine history. And that heritage and that 
history, I believe, are more important for 
what they portend than for what they have 
accomplished. This is nearly always true of 
a vigorous civilization such as ours, and it 
should be true: The future magnetizes the 
present, and overshadows the past. Only 
by growing can we remain a healthy social 
order, and only by looking ahead can we 
grow. 

This is particularly true of an accomplish- 
ment like that represented by Cresta Blanca 
Premier Semillon. Its importance today lies 
in its promise for tomorrow. Certainly, no 
one is going to get rich on the 1,300 bottles 
a year that Mr. Nightingale is now producing 
and Mr. Feldman is now rationing like 
tickets to the Giants’ opener next month. 

It is a magnificent fact that production 
of California wine as represented by ship- 
ments last year set an alltime record of— 
I may as well be precise about this: 
129,355,394.06 gallons. That’s the official 
Wine Institute figure, and I plan to ask 
Roy Taylor who bought that six-hundredths 
of a gallon. That total is 3.92 percent 
higher than the 1959 figure, which was it- 
self a record. 

Two subsidiary facts directly related to 
the product being introduced today are, if 
anything, even more impressive. 

Shipments of California table wine have 
burgeoned much more than shipments of 
all wine. Since 1952, total shipments of 
California wine have increased a little more 
than 11 percent, while shipments of table 
wine have risen a whopping 55 percent. In 
every year since 1952, table-wine shipments 
have been higher than the previous year. 

Even more encouraging, California’s 
premium table wines are doing best of all. 
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Nobody publishes premium-wine as dis- 
tinct from popular-priced-wine figures, but 
I have been able to learn that sales of pre- 
mium wines from 1953 through 1959 in- 
creased more than 46 percent. The corre- 
sponding figure for all California table wines 
is around 25 percent, so premium wines are 
surging ahead at nearly double the rate of all 
table wines. 

We can enjoy this pleasant picture, then: 
That segment of the California wine busi- 
ness which is doing best is the most cul- 
turally important, the most promising and 
the most profitable segment—the segment 
encompassing premium table wines. 

And that is the segment to which the 
new wine honored here today belongs, and 
which, I am convinced, it will materially 
bolster. 

I wouldn’t dare try to improve on the de- 
scriptions of Premier Semillon presented so 
eloquently by Dr. Amerine, Dr. Nelson, Mr. 
Nightingale and Mr. Feldman, but I would 
like to point out that this superior new 
California product in effect has broken a 
European monopoly of one of the gourmet 
treasures of the world. With one or two 
minor exceptions, Premier Semillon repre- 
sents the development in and by California 
of the only European wine type not pre- 
viously produced successfully outside of 
Europe. It demolishes one of the few re- 
maining bastions of European winemaking 
superiority. 

From our viewpoint, the elimination of 
European exclusiveness in the production of 
botrytised wine is simultaneously an elim- 
ination of just about the only unfilled 
setting in the bracelet of great California 
premium wines. 

Until the university and the Cresta Blanca 
winemasters applied their genius to the 
problem, the comfortably dry California days 
and pleasantly cool nights in which we 
glory, prevented us from also enjoying a 
wine of our own enriched by the noble mold. 
To unburden ourselves from the patronage 
of the lovers of Chateau d’Yquem and the 
other famous botrytised wines of France and 
Germany, we had to offset the perfection of 
our climate. That is quite an assignment. 
I salute the responsible gentlemen for ac- 
complishing it, and I trust it will be ac- 
complished for this purpose only. 

I have waited throughout this program for 
one of my predecessors to tell the beautifully 
ironic story of an earlier conquest. I don’t 
know whether they saved it for me or didn’t 
do their homework, but here it is. 

Among the cuttings Charles Wetmore 
brought back from Europe on the trip to 
which I have alluded were some from the 
world famous Chateau d’Yquem vineyard 
which Wetmore planted in his new acres in 
the Livermore Valley. The cuttings grew to 
vines, and in 1889 Wetmore entered a Cali- 
fornia white table wine made from grapes 
grown on those vines in the wine judging 
of the great Paris Exposition. As I was told 
the story, the upstart entry from an un- 
known winery in the unknown wine country 
of California was a laughing matter through- 
out Paris. On the day of the announcement 
of the winner, a single shrouded bottle stood 
on a long table. The shroud was removed, 
revealing—as the Grand Prix Gold Medal 
winner—Cresta Blanca’s Livermore Valley 
entry. 

To the chagrined audience of Parisiennes, 
the Marquis de Lur-Saluces, the owner of 
Chateau d’Yquem, gallantly made one of the 
great statements of wine history. 

“The daughter has excelled the mother,” 
the Marquis said of Wetmore’s wine. 

I have no intention of competing with a 
deceased Marquis who cannot fight back, 
but I cannot help suggesting—after tasting 
a vintage Chateau d’Yquem and our new 
Premier Semillon—that this great California 
winery has done it again. 

In closing, thank you very much for al- 
lowing me to take part in this delightful 
ceremony. 
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Commuter and Other Passenger Services 
on the New Haven Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
major problems facing the people of 
Connecticut, and especially residents of 
Fairfield County, is the deterioration of 
service by the New Haven Railroad. 
This problem is an urgent one to some 
30,000 people who must use the rail- 
road to commute to their jobs each day. 

The Honorable ABNER W. S1sBat, of the 
Fourth Connecticut District, which em- 
braces all of Fairfield County, has intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
a bill proposing an interstate compact in 
which Connecticut, New York, and other 
affected States would unite to bring 
about an improvement in commuter and 
other passenger services by the New 
Haven Railroad. I hope that Repre- 
sentative SIBAL’s excellent suggestion will 
be given serious consideration by the 
States concerned and by the Congress, 
which must give its consent to the pro- 
posed compact. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Srpau’s bill, H.R. 6705, 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, together with an editorial from 
the Westport Town Crier entitled ‘“Un- 
solved Problem,” which comments favor- 
ably upon it, following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
6705) to grant the consent of Congress 
to the States of Connecticut and New 
York, and other affected States, to enter 
into a compact relating to the taking of 
action to bring about improvement in 
commuter and other passenger services 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
States of Connecticut and New York, and 
any other State affected by the commuter 
and other passenger services of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, to enter 
into a compact designed to aid in the main- 
tenance and improvement of such services 
of such railroad in the States which are 
Parties to such compact, and such compact, 
among other things— 

(1) shall provide machinery necessary for 
the determination of the need of such rail- 
road for public funds and the uses to which 
such funds should be put; 

(2) shall contain provisions to insure that 
any public funds made available would be 
used to improve commuter and other pas- 
senger services; 

(3) shall provide for financial participa- 
tion by each State which is a party to the 
compact; and 

(4) shall provide for giving the public a 
voice in the policies of such railroad insofar 
as they relate to commuter and other pas- 
senger services. 

Sec. 2. No such compact shall be binding 
or obligatory on any party thereto unless it 
shall have been ratified by the legislature of 
each State which is a party thereto and shall 
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have been approved by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Congressman S1Bau’s proposal for an inter- 
state authority as a further step toward solu- 
tion of the commuter problem in States 
served by the New Haven Railroad comes as 
a timely reminder that the matter of the New 
Haven is by no means finished business. 

It is true that the legislatures of three out 
of four States have approved multi-million- 
dollar tax concessions designed to aid the 
railroad. The commuters have coughed up 
with still another 10-percent fare increase. 
Not only, however, do a number of the other 
points in the agreed-upon program await 
implementation, but the overall economic 
climate assures that the emergency program 
itself will not be enough. 

It will be recalled that the four-State 
emergency project involved State aid, which 
is partially arranged for; commuter contri- 
bution, which was first to come; Federal aid 
in the form of repeal of the tax on passenger 
transportation, for which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has shown no enthusiasm; and 
a program of improvement of service on the 
part of the railroad, which is hardly visible 
as yet. 

Even these, however, do not strike at the 
heart of the problem. Thanks largely to the 
system of superhighways that has been de- 
veloped—and is still being developed—the 
New Haven’s freight revenues are not likely 
to rise to the former level. Even with the 
tax concessions, it is not at all certain that 
carrying commuters is not, per se, a losing 
proposition. This combination can only 
mean continued financial distress for the 
railroad and continued pressure on commu- 
ter service. 

It was all to the good that our lawmakers, 
finally and belatedly, stepped in and per- 
formed an emergency bailout for the New 
Haven. The fact is, however, that they did 
so without adequate background information 
and with no real plan for the future. They 
failed entirely to answer the really basic 
questions: Will it be possible to continue 
commuter operations under private manage- 
ment, or should the public take a hand? Is 
the present operating management ade- 
quate? How feasible are plans for complete 
operating reorganization, such as the Bald- 
win-Towers proposal? 

These are just a few of the questions that 
must be answered. The time to look for 
those answers is now, not when the next 
severe crisis raises its ugly head. Connecti- 
cut has suffered from Ex-Governor Ribicoff’s 
6-year neglect of this problem. It is en- 
couraging to see freshman Congressman 
Srpau urging a look ahead. He deserves the 
legislature’s support. 





Zeal for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the address I 
delivered on May 1 in Tulsa, Okla., at an 
extraordinary Americanism Day rally of 
northeastern Oklahoma junior and 
senior high school students in Skelly 
Stadium. It was sponsored by the In- 
tercounty Council of Civitan Interna- 
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tional, which includes four clubs in 
Tulsa, and one each in Sand Springs, 
and Broken Arrow, Okla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ZEAL FOR FREEDOM 
(By Senator Mrxe Monroney, of Oklahoma) 


What a great honor it is to be here today, 
to be chosen to address this huge Civitan 
Americanism Day program welcoming 36 new 
citizens, to be a part of the answer of the 
freedom-loving citizens of Oklahoma, of 
America, and of the world to the challenge 
of the Soviet conspiracy on this May Day. 
I want to thank the six Civitan clubs who 
launched this Americanism Day observance, 
in a new dimension, with thousands of stu- 
dents participating. 

Years ago Americans stood idly by as the 
wobblies, the psychopaths, the unbalanced 
and the hard core Communists observed May 
Day as a day dedicated to the propagation 
of communism, and its fellow-travelers 
marched in regimented style attempting to 
show worldwide adherence to their slave- 
state system. 

Today the answer of the free world to this 
challenge of captives of communism gives 
ringing proof of the vitality and dedication 
of free men around the world. Students 
participating today from 23 public high 
schools and 4 parochial schools give a new 
and strong emphasis to America’s answer. 

I am thankful that Civitan International 
here in northeastern Oklahoma has planned 
full participation of our young Americans in 
this day. The American Bar Association, 
the American Heritage Foundation, the Na- 
tional Governors Conference, the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the National Educational 
Association, the International Association of 
Police Chiefs, the Association of American 
Law Schools, the National Conference of Bar 
Presidents, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions In- 
ternational, and dozens of other national and 
local organizations join with Civitan Inter- 
national to today dedicate themselves to an 
American offensive against this seizure of 
May Day as a day dedicated to communism. 

It is fitting indeed that instead of per- 
mitting this seizure through abdication of 
Democratic zeal in our system, that we make 
it our day of observance of the power, dig- 
nity, and moral strength, a day dedicated to 
our belief in the eternal and undying prin- 
ciple of law and order. 

Two Presidents have marked May 1 pre- 
viously as Americanism Day, by proclama- 
tion. Last month, President Kennedy did 
likewise. 


DEMOCRACY CHALLENGES FALSE DOCTRINES 


More than 40,000 celebrations were held 
as the United States last year observed this 
law day of dedication to the eternal verities 
of individual freedoms guaranteed by law. 
Each year the national impact of a resurgent 
democracy challenging the false doctrines of 
communism grows as America’s answer to 
the slavery of the mind, the body and the 
spirit that holds captive one-third of the 
world’s population. 

Today here in Tulsa, as elsewhere through- 
out the entire Nation, we observe this day 
as a militant answer of America’s youth, of 
its adults, and of its new American citizens 
receiving their rights of citizenship—there 
were 364 new citizens in Oklahoma last 
year—and as a day of militant free men un- 
willing to sacrifice our birthright for the 
chains of dictatorial rule over every facet of 
our daily life. 

These priceless freedoms to walk erect in 
dignity as individuals instead of pawns of 
an all-powerful state did not come to our 
forefathers on a silver platter. They did not 
come in ease or complacency as a casual gift 
nor as the answer to a frivolous wish. They 
came because men and women chose to risk 
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death rather than to submit to the imprison- 
ment of their minds and spirits by alien 
control that could bend them to their will 
or force their compliance to the goals of the 
chosen few in the privy council or the 
Kremlin. 

Today in Red Square in Moscow and in the 
dozens of captive satellite countries overrun 
by communism the youth of those nations 
march in regimentation to the pageantry of 
their system. Massive propaganda efforts, 
worldwide in their scope, attempt to portray 
this pageantry of flags, of armed might, of 
massed as the wave of the future 
in the world contest in which freedom every- 
where is challenged. \ 

With the powers to command compliance, 
with a state-owned press, with the sup- 
pression of all avenues of open and free crit- 
icism or thought, this ominous wave of 
massed millions seeks to convince the under- 
privileged billion people of the new nations 
that communism is so militant, so vigorous, 
80 overwh in its zeal and missionary 
spirit that the old-fashioned freedom of de- 
mocracy will fall before the loud blasts of its 
shrill and screaming trumpets. 

But all the pomp and ceremony of the 
Soviet system that masks the ugly treachery 
of conspiracy and contempt fails to realize 
the span of nearly 3 centuries that gave 
deep root and substance to the democracy 
and freedoms that are our priceless heritage. 


FRONTIER NO PICNIC 


It was not an easy task that the Pilgrims 
took to carve out a place for religious free- 
dom on our continent. It was no accident 
that we transplanted the Magna Carta into 
the soil of the colonies of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. It was no picnic to transform a 
hostile frontier into a homeland for patriots 
who loved their God, revered the law and 
were willing to die rather than submit to 
any government that was not of their own 
choosing. Their right to freedom under laws 
of their own making took precedence over 
the accumulation of wealth, of power or of 
prestige. Next only to the love of family, 
for whom they sought this freedom in per- 
petuity, was their love of America and the 
hope it held for liberty for all mankind. 

It was this torch of freedom that was 
passed on to much of the world as it existed 
then. It was this spark of democratic zeal 
that swept away the long-established dynas- 
ties that had long ruled the Western World 
by divine right of kings. Thus it was Ameri- 
can ideals of liberty that set the course for 
dozens of other nations to achieve their 
freedom. 

Eight wars, from the Revolutionary War of 
1776 to the Korean war of 1950, have been 
waged to preserve the freedoms of man. In 
America and around the world, the blood 
and resources of this Nation have been spent 
that all manner of men could hope for a 
way of life of brotherhood in equality in- 
stead of slave and master. 

Yet growing out of the rubble and ruin of 
two World Wars has come a new virus of 
totalitarian dictatorship that is threatening 
to quench the light of liberty and hope that 
was lighted over the years at such cost in life 
and property. 

Today by subversion, conquest, and revo- 
lution this mighty force seeks to expand its 
system to the very shores of our continent. 
Nearly one-third of the world’s people today 
are under its ironclad rule as it reaches now 
westward for still more power. 

It wears many faces and speaks with many 
voices. Its methods are ever-changing but 
its motives never change. Purporting to end 
colonial power, it actually (but secretly) 
seeks to build up the most ruthless colonial 
empire ever known. Falsely speaking for 
freedom, it woos the newly independent 
mations into a new and viciously captive 
state. Propagandizing for peace and dis- 
armament, it seeks under this false cover to 
subvert new millions to iron curtain power. 
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WAR IS INVISIBLE 


It is a war of new dimensions that we face, 
not a war wherein the brave and the bold can 
face on the battlefield the enemy of freedom. 
From 5,000 miles away through outer space is 
the ever-present threat of total war of anni- 
hilation by ICBM. One hundred divisions, 
mobilized on two continents, add more 
threats to their so-called “peaceful expan- 
sion” of the Communist philosophy. Black- 
mail, espionage, agents provocateur, volun- 
teers, and military training missions add to 
the underground methods by which expan- 
sion of the system is forced on the unwary 
or the weak nations that fall in the path of 
their desires. It is an invisible war in which 
the outstretched hand is in reality the 
mailed fist. May Day in the Communist 
world is the pageant of its method of exploi- 
tation and expansion of its system. 

Never underestimate the dedication and 
zeal of the Communists for their cause. 

That is why this huge rally of Tulsa's 
youth today is important. We must show 
ourselves and the world that the missionary 
zeal and dedication that we have for our 
system of democracy and freedom is greater 
than their zest for and belief in their slave- 
state system. That is why we must on this 
day have a greater sense of responsibility for 
the preservation of our heritage than can 
be lathered into the pageantry in Red 
Square, Moscow—or in Peiping or Budapest 
or Prague or Warsaw. We must have it 
because we know and understand the great 
difference between our two systems. 

In the kind of war that we face, hot or 
cold, we must understand that our en- 
thusiasm for our system must be more sus- 
tained, more enduring, more vigorous and 
more intelligently directed than the Com- 
munists can muster from their regimented 
captive peoples. If we do not have this 
sustained sense of enthusiasm against all 
obstacles, we may lose the conflict in the 
years to come. 

There are times, as we face them now, 
when the tide of battle in the invisible war 
seems to run against us and the course of 
freedom everywhere. These are merely in- 
dividual battles, only a small part of the 
enduring and lasting conflict that may go 
on for decades before this threat of Com- 
munist domination of the world will be 
ended. 

RUSSIANS NOT 10 FEET TALL 


We would make great errors if we sud- 
denly decided that the Russian Communists 
have grown 10 feet tall, or that their 
achievement of a man in space marked the 
final decision in the conflict. They have 
their failures, too, although a controlled 
press can hide their failures while we tell 
the world of all our actions, good or bad. 

In such conflict, whether in actual brush 
war as in Laos today, or in Cuba, the for- 
tunes may go temporarily against us. These 
reversals must not be a time for despair or 
a signal to weaken us in our purpose. They 
signal instead a time for reexamination of 
the broad scope of the conflict and of its 
ever-changing course. They should inspire 
Americans everywhere to new vigor and new 
determination to build our strength and 
our determination to carry on to a final 
victory. 

Russians and their captives are of the 
oriental mind. Time means little to them 
as they calculate the impatience of the 
Western World. If ascore of years finds them 
ahead of where they are today—they mark it 
as a victory of great importance. They hope 
that because of the impatience of America 
and our Western allies, they can wear us out 
as we weary of the continuous tensions and 
conflict. Sustained, determined, steadfast 
we must be in order not to fall victims of 
the fatigue of the ebb and flow of the cold 
war fortunes. 

Perhaps we are facing a new and a different 
call to duty in the battalions of freedom than 
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our forefathers answered. Theirs was a call 
to die for freedom if it were necessary. Ours 
may be to risk dying, but also to be ever con- 
scious that we must be willing to think for 
our country, to understand the cold, calculat- 
ing movements of the Communist conspiracy 
in every part of the world, and to react witha 
clear, unimpassioned mind in the way that 
will best serve America and uphold the shield 
of liberty we carry for most of the free world 
as well. 

The long, tedious task of constant readi- 
ness to fight if need be with conventional 
weapons or with missiles may be the duty of 
this generation. But on top of this military 
readiness must be even other offensive weap- 
ons in the field of winning the hearts and 
minds of a billion of the world’s people in 
the new and uncommitted nations. This bil- 
lion of the world’s population will look either 
to the United States or to communism for 
leadership in the decades to come. 


THINK FOR COUNTRY 


Today some of them lean toward commu- 
nism in the new nations of Africa, southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, and in Latin America, 
They are not lost to the free world, yet, but 
the siren song of quick industrialization, a 
better standard of living, and world trade 
with the Iron Curtain bloc is false, but at- 
tractive bait to undeveloped nations emerg- 
ing from centuries of colonial rule. What a 
shame it would be in modern history if these 
people won their freedom from one form of 
colonial rule to exchange it for a more ruth- 
less, vicious colonial system under the Com- 
munist hammer and sickle. 

Thus, we must not only be prepared to 
die for America and freedom in today’s 
threat, but to think and serve in ways that 
will make it possible to prevent this wurld’s 
domination by communism, of which Mr. 
Khrushchev so often boasts. 

This one-third of the world’s people must 
be permitted to see the good and the bad in 
our system of democracy by our acts and 
deeds, not just our words. And it must be 
made possible for them to see clearly, with- 
out the rose-colored glasses of Communist 
propaganda, the acts and deeds, not just 
words, of the Kremlin conspiracy. 

To do this will take great efforts, not on 
the battlefield, but in the schoolroom, in 
the laboratories, in the hospitals, in the 
mines and on the farms of the farflung 
areas of the continents were these billion 
people live. We, with our science and our 
feeling of the brotherhood of man, must find 
ways to show the true and kindly face, the 
humanitarian face, of Uncle Sam. We must 
show that, while our fist is a strong shield 
of freedom, the hand is open in friendship 
and in cooperation for their chance to de- 
velop a prosperous, progressive freedom- 
loving democracy where man is the master 
of his own destiny, the author of his own 
scheme of business, the owner of his own 
enterprise, and the one who can make his 
own decisions instead of carrying out the 
orders of a foreign master. 


SHOW BY DEEDS OUR LOYALTY 


We must show them by deeds, not words, 
that we on the freedom side of the world 
seek friends and partners, not slaves or 
automatons carrying out the orders of dis- 
tant masters. 

By unlocking the secrets of nature 
through atomic research in health, engi- 
neering, and peaceful power, by transform- 
ing the salty waters of the seas surrounding 
desert lands into vast sources of usable ir- 
rigation water, by engineering and by educa- 
tion, we can with the perseverance, patience 
and endurance that the conflict requires, in 
God’s good time roll back the Iron Curtain 
so that democracy and freedom will again 
take the offensive. 

And in so doing, by our concern for the 
freedom and development of all manner of 
men, we earn anew for centuries to come 
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the right to be known as the defender of 
man’s precious freedoms and the friend who 
helped a billion of the world’s underpriv- 
ileged people to find their way into the 20th 


century. 





Massachusetts Lauds National Command- 
er John E. Erickson, Veteran of World 
War I, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include part of my remarks de- 
livered at a dinner in honor of John E. 
Erickson, national commander of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts in the town hall 
in Stoneham, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
May 14, 1961. Department Commander 
Edwin Hayden Lombard was toastmaster 
of the evening: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS J. LANE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Greetings, in my travels—from barracks 
to barracks—I have noticed a special spirit 
that distinguishes the Veterans of World War 
I of the US.A., from other veterans’ groups. 

Like them, we are united by shared 
memories. 

And we have our own legislative program. 

But more important than these—in some 
respects—are the strong social ties that 
transform comradeship into friendship. 

This closer relationship is evidenced by the 
warm welcome that we give to our national 
commander, John E. Erickson, here in the 
hometown of Department Commander Edwin 
H. Lombard. 

Stoneham sent many volunteers to serve 
with the famous 26th Yankee Division. That 
was one of the first to fight in 1917, and 
earned one of the best combat records in 
the American Expeditionary Force. 

Stoneham has a long tradition of service 
for freedom, beginning with the farmers and 
tradesmen who fought a short distance from 
here, at Bunker Hill, and Concord and Lex- 
ington. 

This area is rich in patriotic traditions. 

That spirit was exemplified on May 5 
of this year. Our neighbor from Derry, 
N.H., less than 40 miles north of Stoneham, 
became the world’s first true astronaut as he 
operated the manual controls of the space 
capsule named “Freedom 17” 115 miles above 
the earth. 

What inspired Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
with pioneering courage? 

It was the example of his parents and his 
community. 

His father served in World War I and 
World War II. 

In the years between and since, he made 
it a daily custom to fly the American flag 
outside his home, and outside his downtown 
business office. 

His son grew up as a participant in this 
moving ritual. Patriotic reverence for the 
flag, and the ideals that it symbolizes, 
developed the courage and the faith in free- 
dom that we admire in Commander Shepard. 

As veterans of World War I, we feel that 
we are related in spirit to this brave young 
officer of the U.S. Navy. 

Our active service ended long ago but from 
that experience we learned a continuing 
devotion to what is best for our country. 
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There are some people with no faith in 
anything but themselves who seize upon 
the slightest pretext to discredit the vet- 
erans and the organizations that represent 
them. 

It was our turn to be the target a short 
time ago when some newspapers carried 
the report that the veterans of World War I 
had spent over $200,000 in lobbying for a 
separate monthly pension for all veterans of 
the First World War. This made us out to 
be “Mr. Big” among all the lobbies. 

Our guest of honor, National Commander 
Erickson, promptly exposed the false charge 
that our organization had spent more money 
on lobbying efforts in 1960, than any other 
of the 283 groups who must report on these 
activities to the Congress. 

As a matter of fact, we had only spent 
$31,000, including items that did not have to 
be reported, such as the purchase of office 
equipment and miscellaneous outlays. 

We knew that our organization was grow- 
ing rapidly, but we also knew that it was 
not so prosperous that it could spend more 
money on influencing legislation than the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for 
example, or any of the other powerful 
lobbies. 

Although the truth is that we spent 
$31,000 instead of $200,000 for this purpose, 
the charge that was subsequently disproved 
shows that some people on the outside are 
jumping the gun and are apprehensive about 
the actual progress we are making. 

For this growth we give credit to the ener- 
getic leadership of Commander John E. 
Erickson. , 

Last year we had a membership of 170,000. 

It is expected that the total will pass the 
200,000 mark, by the time of the national 
convention in September. 

In the name of the 67 barracks in Massa- 
chusetts with returns still coming in we 
thank our national commander for his hard 
work and his success in building up the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 

I think that some of his ancestors must 
have come from Massachusetts, because 
Commander Erickson typifies the patriot- 
ism, the courage, and the determination of 
the Massachusetts officer of World War I 
who gave us this battle cry: “The command 
is ‘Forward’.” 





Community Development Key to 
Economic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a strong 
economy provides a foundation upon 
which to build a dynamic social, politi- 
cal, and military structure to serve and 
protect the Nation. 

This involves: 

Strengthening of our free enterprise 
system; 

Smoothing out lines of cooperation be- 
tween local-State-Federal governments 
and free enterprise, in creating jobs and 
producing commodities for progress; 

Putting more “muscle” into our na- 
tional defense; 

Fulfilling the human needs of our 
people. 

In creating such machinery to meet 
challenges to our security and progress, 
we must not overlook the potentials of 
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effective leadership and support at the 
community level. 

Recently, I was privileged to publish 
an article in the County Officer entitled 
“Community Development—Key to Eco- 
nomic Progress.” ‘The article reflects 
upon the ways in which community ac- 
tion can strengthen our overall econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT—KEY TO 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


(By the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, U.S. 
Senator from Wisconsin) 


(Whether you are a prosperous county, 
merely interested in increasing the economic 
potential you already have, a growing county 
seeking new industry, or a depressed area 
looking for a push to get you off economic 
dead center, this article, written by a famous 
and respected Member of the U.S. Senate, 
may prove to be the most profitable piece 
of reading you will do this year. Senator 
Witey, in this exclusive article for County 
Officer, has outlined a finely detailed, ciearly 
marked blueprint for your county’s economic 
future.) 

The progress and security of our Nation 
and its people depend upon a strong, dy- 
namic, forward-moving economy. A good 
rate of economic progress, however, can be 
attained only by full utilization of our 
human and natural resources. 

Today, the challenges to our economic 
system are manifold, including the need for: 

Maximum employment; 

A good rate of business, industrial and 
other commercial activity; 

Fulfilling the growing needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population; 

Competing successfully against the Com- 
munist system; 

Proving to the world that our free eco- 
nomic system, operated by a free people, can 
best serve a nation and its citizens. 

To attain these objectives requires coop- 
eration among citizens, local government and 
free enterprise, to creatively tailor plans to 
the needs of each locality. 

By experience, programs have been evolved 
to provide a framework of action within 
which communities can move ahead to re- 
solve economic problems and to promote 
progress. Among the major ones are in- 
cluded: 

Encouraging greater industrial develop- 
ment in both urban and rural areas; 

Creating a better climate of opportunity 
for job-creating businesses—large and small; 

Expanding rural development programs, 
particularly in areas of chronically low in- 
come; 

Exploring for new economic opportunities, 
such as promoting tourism, to bolster local 
economies. 

Other efforts for maximum utilization of 
natural and human resources to serve our 
people are also needed. 

Local-State interests—working with, and 
utilizing services provided by, Federal agen- 
cies—also can serve to promote progress in 
these areas of economic activity. 

SPURRING INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

Now, what can be done, for example, to 
spur industrial progress? This can be ac- 
complished in two ways: 

(1) By attracting new industries: 

A community development committee can 
be formed to: 

Determine quantity and skills of available 
workers; 

Study economic trends in area; 

Determine likely industrial prospects; 

Survey local market needs and oppor- 
tunities; 
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_ Enlist assistance of State engineering 
schools, bureaus of business research, ctc., 
to assist in specific technical problems; 

Discover why in the past, industry may 
have failed, or moved away; 

Survey locally available natural resources 
and industrial potential; 

Set up clearinghouse of information on 
sources of venture capital; 

' Examine and utilize applicable methods of 
successful industrial expansion programs of 
other communities; 

Determine needed civic improvements, i.e., 
traffic arteries, store fronts, garbage disposal, 
street paving, etc. 

Enlist assistance of Office of Area Devel- 
opment of the Department of Commerce 
and the Business and Defense Administra- 
tion; 

Review and, as possible, favorably adjust 
tax system and/or other local government 
services. 

Having made these determinations, proj- 
ects to remedy weaknesses should be com- 
menced and publication and promotion of 
area’s advantages should be undertaken. 
Additional steps may include: developing 
and reserving for industry suitable indus- 
trial sites; modernizing oid industrial fa- 
cilities, and building new ones. Financing 
for such efforts can be raised by contribu- 
tions or floating bonds. 

(2) To expand existing industry: 

Steps include efforts to: 

Find sources of business expansion loans 
(banks, individuals, insurance companies, 
the Small Business Administration) ; 

Initiate local business and industry im- 
provement clinics with assistance of local 
trade associations, government field officers, 
university engineering and business schools; 

Render where possible, or suggest special- 
ists to render, market and product develop- 
ment assistance. 

The Office of Area Development of the 
Department of Commerce provides technical 
services to States and local communities; 
issues publications on area development 
problems, and assists States and local groups 
to: 
Create new industrial diversification; 
Acquire and prepare land for industrial 
use; 

Organize industrial districts; 

Develop new products; 

Locate new markets; 

Locate industrial prospects; 

Help manufacturers who are seeking sites 
for new branch plants on plant location 
data. 


IMPROVING THE OUTLOOK FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Now, how is it possible to brighten the 
outlook for small business? Nationwide, 
there are over 4.6 million enterprises, of 
which about 95 percent are in this category. 

To help meet some of the different prob- 
lems, the Small Business Administration pro- 
vides a number of services to small busi- 
nesses and local companies seeking to raise 
employment or economic development in a 
community. 

The programs include: 

(1) Local development company loans: 

Companies having a broad base of owner- 
ship may borrow funds to buy land and 
either build a new factory or expand and 
convert an existing plant, provided the proj- 
ect will aid a small business concern. 

(2) Production assistance: 

Small businesses are invited to register 
their facilities at the SBA regional office. 
The SBA acts as a clearinghouse for services 
which small firms may offer other small firms 
or larger firms. 

(3) Research and development assistance: 

Technical assistance is provided by SBA 
on— 

Product research; 

New product potential; 

Processing methods; 

Product and marketing developments; 
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New industrial uses for materials; and 

Industrial uses for agricultural products. 

Assistance is also rendered through— 

Advice on problems of plant location and 
plant space and undertaking the locating of 
tools or materials needed. 

Awarding of a certificate of competency, 
to the small business is a device to encourage 
it to bid in competition with larger firms 
for Government contracts. 

Management courses, in conjunction with 
local educational institutions. 

Management counseling with SBA regional 
office. 

Management seminars and 1-day confer- 
ences. 

Publishing information on available mate- 
rials, patents, and “how-to” articles. 

(4) Financial assistance: 

Business loans for financing on reasonable 
terms when it is not otherwise available 
through private lending sources; 

Disaster loans granted to aid firms stricken 
by either physical damage or economic 
injury. 

In general, the assistance rendered small 
business emphasizes efforts to aid areas ad- 
versely affected by: Unemployment, eco- 
nomic dislocation, chronic depression, and 
“natural” economic shifts. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS “POOLS” 


The development of small business “pools,” 
also, is helping to meet some problems that 
could not otherwise be resolved, such as 
programs to: 

Collect market and research information 
related to a particular industry for dissem- 
ination to participating members ; 

Contract, acquire or establish laboratories 
and other facilities for the conduct of 
research; 

Prosecute applications for patents and 
render patent services for participating mem- 
bers; as well as 

Negotiate and grant licenses under patents 
held under joint programs. 


RURAL DEVEPOPMENT PROGRAM 


Today, urban-rural communities are 
becoming more closely integrated and inter- 
dependent. Consequently, greater coopera- 
tion is essential to progress. Local business, 
industry, and services, for example, may 
depend upon the buying power of the farm- 
ers in the surrounding community. The 
rural development program aims at resolv- 
ing economic problems in chronically de- 
pressed areas in agriculture. 

The general objective of the rural develop- 
ment program is to assist in remedying low 
income on farms and disadvantaged rural 
families. 

The major targets of the program include: 

Providing farm families with information 
and ability to gain tools, land and skills 
for successful farming; 

Education and job training; 

Health services and community sanitation; 

Expansion of markets for products of small 
farms, i.e., new processing plants, additional 
co-ops; 

Changes in crops and increased crop pro- 
duction; 

Forestry and conservation assistance for 
small woodlots and timber processing enter- 
prises; 

Water resource development; 

Industrial development, etc. 

About 200 counties in 30 States have been 
designated for the rural development pro- 
gram. 

The accomplishments achieved have been: 

New businesses and services activities have 
added nearly 18,000 full- or part-time jobs; 

Market improvement projects started; 

Soil mapping completed on farms in rural 
development areas; 

Projects in health services reported; 

Rural clubs organized in communities, to 
exchange ideas on promoting better living; 
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And other steps that have improved income 
and farm life. 

How can a local county with chronic low- 
income initiate a rural development pro- 
gram? A county may apply to the State 
rural development committee. The com- 
mittee decides which counties and/or areas 
will be designated, and how extensive the 
program will be in those areas. Even 
though the county may not be designated a 
rural county under the program, it can ask 
the State extension service for technical as- 
sistance. It can, under its own aegis, follow 
closely the form of the rural development 
counties. And, if the State rural develop- 
ment committee assents, it cam have the 
help of rural development agents on specific 
problems. 


CUTTING A BIGGER “SLICE” OF THE “TOURIST 
PIE” 


In exploring for new economic opportu- 
nities, let’s take a look at the development of 
tourist trade. Tourism is one of the fastest- 
developing businesses in the United States. 
Annually, tourists in this country spend be- 
tween $15 and $20 billion. 

By developing tourist attractions, a great 
many communities can cut for themselves 
@ larger slice of this “economic pie.” 

Overall, tourism benefits not just a few, 
but many segments of the community's 
economy, including services, transportation, 
accommodations, entertainment, cleaning 
services, products such as sporting equip- 
ment, souvenirs, fashions, etc., utilities 
(power, water, light). The result: greater 
economic growth and easing of the local tax 
burden. A secondary benefit from tourism 
is that it attracts new industry through in- 
crease in population, pleasant locale for 
plant location, etc. 

A great many communities, either by ex- 
ploiting an existing potential or even by 
importing one, can probably turn themselves 
into meccas which will appeal to tourists. 
Examples of attractions: 

A good inn, an historical landmark (battle- 
site, churches, mill, etc.) ; 

A body of water, an animal preserve; 

Hills, mountains, valleys, forests or woods; 

Geological formations and other natural 
or man-made features. 

Programs that will develop tourist trade 
include: 

A facelifting program for unsightly areas, 
refuse, Junk; paint and spruce up; encour- 
age clean, comfortable lodging places with 
well-cooked, well-served meals; 

Developing or improving specific tourist 
attractions; obtain expert advice in restor- 
ing historic structures, draining lakes, etc. 

Determine from what areas to attract 
tourists, and then advertise; enlist coopera- 
tion of area newspapers, magazines, TV and 
radio stations to help sell community. 

What are basic tourist habits? Accord- 
ing to a report by the Department of Com- 
merce: 

Eighty percent travel by car; 

Sixty-nine percent stay in motels; 

Twenty-six percent stay in hotels and re- 
sorts; 27 percent with friends and relatives. 
(These add up to more than 100 percent be- 
cause many tourists use more than one type 
of accommodation on a trip); 

Most tourists take two vacation trips a 
year, totaling 20 or more days; 

Seventeen percent go in the winter; 18 
percent in spring; 40 percent in summer; 25 
percent in fall; 

Average annual expenditure per family is 


$400; 

Roughly 1 out of 12 goes abroad each year. 
The rest stay in the United States, the larg- 
est single tourists market in the world, 

Tourist development programs can be 
supported by private or business financing; 
by group (chamber of commerce, community 


associations, etc.) contributions; or other 
ways. Overall expanding tourism promises 
ever-greater economic opportunity for the 
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years ahead. Why? Because of paid and in- 


creasingly longer vacations, good roads, 
more leisure time and money, early retire- 
ment, more education—all these portend a 
fast-growing opportunity for the American 
to travel. 
SUMMARY 

This, then, is a brief look at some oppor- 
tunities to better utilize our human and 
natural resources for economic progress. 
Our success is dependent upon forward-look- 
ing, hard-working creative leadership, in- 
cluding private citizens, county officials, civic 
leaders, and others. In facing the future, 
however, I am confident that—as in the 
past—such high-quality leaders will continue 
to emerge to do a successful job of building 
a stronger economy. 





Shortage of Physicians and How To 
Solve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp the text of an 
address by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, 
entitled “A National Emergency—Ways 
of Meeting the Physician Shortage,” as 
well as a copy of a letter I am this day 
addressing to the Honorable OrEN Har- 
rIs, chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, call- 
ing his attention to the address. 

Dr. Maurillo is a member of the board 
of regents of the University of the State 
of New York. He has headed several 
committees of the board of regents in 
studying medical education in Europe 
and has made several notable recom- 
mendations which have since been 
adopted. In this address, delivered on 
May 16, 1961, before the International 
Congress of Surgeons in Chicago, he 
makes some very interesting observa- 
tions on medical education in the United 
States and suggests ways to solve the 
problem of physician shortage. 

His address is as follows: 

A NATIONAL EMERGENCY—WaAYS OF MEETING 
THE PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE 
(An address by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo) 

For the past 13 years I have been trying 
my best to prove to medical educators that 
there really is a shortage of doctors in the 
United States and something must be done 
about it. 

The Board of Regents of New York State 
has accepted one important suggestion that 
was made: they have approved medical edu- 
cation given in Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Ireland. Now 400 to 
500 American doctors are being graduated 
every year from the institutions in those 
countries. I was the chairman of each of 
the committees which made the study of 
European medical education and which 
made the recommendations to the board of 
regents. 

On May 8, 1956, I gave an address before 
the 150th annual meeting of the New York 
State Medical Society in which I emphasized 
the critical need for more doctors. The New 
York Times, in an excellent editorial on the 
following day, quoted tmportant parts of my 
speech and my conclusions. 
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Congressman Francis E. Dorn, of Brook- 
Iyn, N.Y., presented to his fellow Congress- 
men the entire New York Times editorial 
and a résumé of my speech. This was re- 
peated in the U.S. Senate and recorded in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On May 29, 1956, Congressman Dorn intro- 
duced a bil? (H.R. 11518) which incorporated 
all of my conclusions with particular em- 
phasis on the part which suggested that an 
impartial, disinterested congressional com- 
mittee be appointed to study the reasons 
for the shortage of doctors in the United 
States. This bill has been pigeonholed every 
year since its introduction as a result of the 
action of lobbyists. 

On March 28, 1957, EF delivered a major ad- 
dress on the same subject before the New 
York State Board of Regents. Copies were 
sent to all the medical college deans of New 
York, to all college and university presidents, 
to all assemblymen and senators, and to the 
Congressmen and two U.S. Senators from 
New York State. In that speech, I also 
stated that specialization in medicine was 
getting out of control and that 80 percent or 
more of the graduates of medical colleges 
wanted to specialize. I then suggested that 
all specialty education should be controlled 
by the medical colleges and that a Ph. D. de- 
gree should be awarded to each specialist. 

In July 1959, I was summoned to Washing- 
ton to testify in connection with a bill con- 
cerning the grant of $50 million a year for 
international health research. The Congress- 
men were alerted by my talk to the peril to 
national health caused by the shortage of 
doctors and they were urged to amend the 
bill by adding $50 million a year for 
medical education. This bill was kept in 
committee with no chance of passing. 

The need for more physicians is common 
knowledge today. Even the AMA and the 
deans of the medical colleges admit that our 
country needs more medical faculty doctors, 
more research doctors, more full-time doc- 
tors for our independent hospital centers, 
more doctors for public health and mental 
hospitals and for industrial clinics, more 
interns and residents, and—most impor- 
tant—more general practitioners for our 180 
million people. A very conservative estimate 
of the shortage of doctors would be 35,000 
and this could easily be stretched to 50,000. 

Now let us look at the reason behind this 
critical shortage. Many experts concede that 
the United States had enough doctors in 
1935 for its 125 million people. You must 
bear in mind that 75 percent of the total 
number of doctors were doing general prac- 
tice in that year. Today the percentage of 
doctors doing general practice is less than 
30 percent. 

In 1935, 77 
5,183 doctors. 

In 1950, 79 
6,135 doctors. 

In 1955, 82 
6,845 doctors. 

In 1960, 85 
7,081 doctors. 

I mention these figures to show that in a 
period of 25 years—and even with the addi- 
tion of eight new medical colleges—there 
Was an increase of only 27 percent or fewer 
than 1,900 doctors. This small, inadequate 
increase does not compensate for the more 
than 3,500 doctors who die each year. 

In 1935, the medical colleges and other 
agencies doing medical research spent about 
$1 million of Federal, State, and private 
money; in 1940, about $5 million; in 1948, 
approximately $90 million; and in 1960, ap- 
proximately $730 million. The last sum, 
$730 million, is more than the total amount 
of money spent for medical research in the 
rest of the world. 

The Federal Government gave the follow- 
ing amounts to medical colleges in 1960: 
Harvard, $7,130,919; Columbia, $4,427,285; 
New York University, $4,772,755; University 
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of Michigan, $4,025,157; the two New York 
State medical colleges, $2,069,087. Each med- 
ical college in the United States received 
upward of $500,000 in 1960. 

The figures are not available, but I doubt 
that the entire cost of undergraduate medi- 
cal education in the 85 medical colleges can 
be more than $125 million a year. 

Should there exist such a great discrep- 
ancy—$730 million for medical research 
versus $125 million for medical education? 
I am not against research work for I am 
convinced that it is absolutely necessary in 
our very competitive world. Let us be rea- 
sonable. We should not spend such a large 
amount of money for research without first 
producing more doctors. Let us not put 
the cart before the horse. If we want to get 
full value for the money spent, we should 
have research doctors who are really dedi- 
cated Individuals. 

Recently we have been reading in the 
daily newspapers that there are not enough 
college graduates available for medical edu- 
cation. Here is the record on this score: 

Last year, the 85 medical colleges selected 
about 8,100 students from a list of more than 
15,000 students who had been recommended 
by the premedical faculty committee in each 
of the colleges and universities in the United 
States. All these students had been screened 
during each year of college work and only 
those with the highest averages were rec- 
ommended. If the medical colleges want 
more students, why don’t they take more 
female students? Why this discrimination? 
Why do females constitute only 5 percent of 
the total number of medicai students? It 
isn’t that way in other countries, 50 per- 
cent or more of the doctors in Russia are 
females. Why are more than 2,300 Amer- 
icans studying medicine in foreign coun- 
tries? It seems to me that the medical col- 
leges should be grateful for the fact that 
they have a fine selection of students to 
choose from. I am absolutely sure that more 
students would want to become doctors if 
some of the existing barriers were removed. 

Russia, with 68 medical colleges, gradu- 
ates more than 14,000 doctors a year. In 
1960, 1,000 doctors were graduated from the 
University of Paris Medical College. This is 
about one-seventh of the total number of 
doctors who were graduated from the 85 
medical colleges in the United States in the 
same year. Let me emphasize this point: 
these graduates from the University of Paris 
are well-trained doctors. They are ready to 
practice immediately after graduation with- 
out internship training and I would trust 
any one of them to do good general prac- 
tice of medicine in any country in the world. 

The Japanese tried our system of medical 
education. They built 80 medical colleges 
with an average capacity similar to ours. 
They have learned their lesson. Today they 
have centralized and have only 44 colleges. 
They expect to have only 40 by 1965. Their 
doctors are better trained today in the larger 
medical centers. Why? Because the cost 
of operating small medical centers is tre- 
mendous and uneconomical. 

What is the best treatment to combat this 
very critical shortage of doctors in the United 
States? I suggest two practical solutions. 

My first plan: 

Congress should pass a bill at this 1961 
session and incorporate the following: 

(a) Allocate to the 45 private medical col- 
Tleges $50 million with no strings attached 
other than the guarantee mentioned below. 
Beginning with the freshman class of 1962 
and at a rate of $4,000 per student for each 
of 4 years, this money is to be paid to the 
colleges for the undergraduate medical ed- 
ucation of each additional student admitted 
beyond the total of the 1961 freshman en- 
roliment. ‘The colleges must guarantee the 

ce of 3,125 students above their 
1961 enrollment, otherwise the Pederal Gov- 
ernment will not grant any research money. 
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In this manner, the colleges will produce 

'$,000 doctors by 1966. 

(b) Allocate another $25 million to the 
41 State medical colleges on a matching- 
plan basis; $2,000 of Federal money for $2,000 
of State money for each additional student 
admitted beyond the total of the 1961 fresh- 
man enrollment. Likewise, this is to begin 
with the 1962 freshman class. As for the 
private colleges, no research money will be 
given unless additional students are accepted. 

(c) Allocate $10 million for medical schol- 
arships on the basis of need and at a mini- 
mum of $300 and a maximum of $1,500. This 
will increase the number of scholarships each 
year by 2,500. 

(d) Set up a fund of $5 million for medi- 
cal student aid. This fund will guarantee 
the payment of loans made to students by 
the banks of the United States and will pay 
the interest of 6 percent on the loans for 
6 years. 

This bill will not cost more than $90 mil- 
lion a year after 1966. In 4 years time, it 
will have produced 6,000 more doctors a 
year. By means of the scholarship and 
student-aid plans, it will stimulate college 
students to enter the profession of medicine. 
This bill can be financed from the money 
saved by the Federal Government since it 
will not add, until 1966, $1 to the present 
allowance for medical research. 

My second plan: 

Congress should pass a bill at this 1961 
session and incorporate the following: 

(a) Allocate $50 million a year to the 
86 medical colleges for trisemester under- 
graduate medical education in 1962. The 
formula for the best method in which to 
divide the money among the colleges can 
be worked out either on the basis of student 
population, or on the size of the medical 
college or on the number of doctors to be 
graduated. This plan was used during World 
War II and, to the best of my knowledge, it 
was successful. 

(b) Allocate $10 million for scholarship 
money as in plan I. 

(c) Allocate $5 million for student aid as 
in plan I. 

The number of doctors graduating under 
this plan will depend on whether a new 
class is admitted each semester or only every 
other semester. I can assure you that the 
increase in the number of doctors will be 
greater than 50 percent. 

Now, what would be the cost of adding 30 
medical college centers with the capacity to 
graduate 150 doctors yearly in each college— 
a total of 4,500 doctors. The money required 
would be $144 billion for capital costs and 
between $150 million to $300 million per 
year for operating expenses. Isn’t this a tre- 
mendous and fantastic amount of money to 
pay for the education of an additional 4,500 
doctors a year? It would take 8 years before 
the first doctor is graduated. Thirty thou- 
sand doctors will be needed to operate the 
30 medical centers. By 1970, the population 
of the United States will be 210 million. 
Where are the doctors to come from who 
are needed to take care of that population? 

My conclusion is that there is no need 
to study this problem further. We have 
reached the emergency point. Congress 
must act now and not next year. I firmly 
believe that the deans of the medical col- 
leges will accept the first plan. At any rate, 
either plan is much better than building 30 
more medical college centers. It is especially 
better for the taxpayers who must pay the bill. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 16,1961. 

Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuamman: I have the pleasure 
of transmitting to you a copy of an address 
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by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, which he de- 
livered today at the International Congress 
of Surgeons now being held in Chicago. The 
title of his address is “A National Emer- 
gency—Ways of Meeting the Physician 
Shortage.” 

Dr. Maurillo is a member of the board of 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York. He has been for many years 
interested in the field of medical education 
and the problem of the shortage of physi- 
cians in the United States. 

His address contains some very interesting 
information on the problem, as well as sta- 
tistics explaining the critical shortage. In 
particular, however, I want to call your at- 
tention to his proposals to Congress, begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 5 of his address 
and continuing until the end. 

I shall appreciate having your comments 
regarding his proposals. Do you think that 
legislation along the lines he suggests should 
be introduced? Is there such legislation be- 
fore your committee now? Do you have any 
other suggestions or ideas in connection with 
Dr. Maurillo’s letter and the proposals he 
makes? I feel that this is a serious prob- 
lem which should not be ignored or neg- 
lected. Your views in the matter will be of 
prime importance to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 





H.R. 591 Prohibits Unjust Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Because of Age 
and Should Be Enacted Into Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years legislation was 
introduced in Congress in an effort to 
assist older persons in securing employ- 
ment. The subject of providing employ- 
ment opportunities to persons over 40 
years of age has become a problem of na- 
tional importance and concern. 

During the 85th Congress I introduced 
a bill to prohibit unjust discrimination 
in employment because of age. The bil! 
was reintroduced in the 86th and 87th 
Congresses and is now known as H.R. 
591. It is pending before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Because of the widespread reluctance 
to employ persons over 40 years of age, 
4 years ago the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, of which Iam a member launched 
a spirited and determined campaign to 
awaken this Nation to the imperative 
need for promoting a more rational at- 
titude toward our aging population. 

The Eagles’ campaign known as “Jobs 
after 40” is directed by the Grand Aerie 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles and is 
participated in by all lodges in the 
United States commonly referred to as 
local aeries. My membership is main- 
tained in Aerie No. 286 in my hometown 
of Altoona, Pa. 

The long and proud history of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles is replete with 
the organization’s dedicated efforts to 
improve the health and welfare of all 
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Americans and in particular the Nation’s 
wage earners and their families. 

Such legislative milestones as Amer- 
ica’s first workmen’s compensation law 
in 1908 and the first mother’s pension 
law in 1911 were due in a large measure 
to the efforts of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. The organization also played a 
leading role in advocating enactment in 
1923 of the old-age pension law and the 
Social Security Act in 1935 with its sub- 
sequent amendments extending coverage 
and increasing benefits. 

It was due to the widespread effect of 
the “Jobs after 40” campaign of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles that public 
attention was focused on the compelling 
need for legislation prohibiting unjust 
discrimination in employment because of 
age. Four years ago, as a result of 
studying the facts and figures presented 
on the subject I was convinced of the 
need of legislation and sponsored my 
first bill in the 85th Congress. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles through 
the Eagle magazine has continued to 
keep the spotlight of publicity on the 
urgent need for legislation to end the 
existing unjust discrimination in the 
employment of persons over 40 years of 
age. 

We are all familiar with the term “old 
age,” but we would do well to familiarize 
ourselves with the term “economic old 
age.” It is not a new term, merely one 
that has received very little attention. 
By “economic old age,’’ I mean the prob- 
lem a worker faces when he passes his 
40th birthday, and for some reason has 
to seek employment. Unfortunately we 
have reached a point where many em- 
ployers judge a man’s ability not by his 
previous work experience, or his capabil- 
ity, or his desire to work, but by his 
chronological age. 

Some progress has been made in show- 
ing the shortsightedness of this type of 
thinking. Various groups and individ- 
uals have concerned themselves with the 
problem of economic old age. The Con- 
gress has held hearings on the problems 
of the aged, and the effects of continued 
unemployment upon the older worker. 
Recently several States have enacted 
legislation to prevent job discrimination 
caused by age. We cannot, however, ex- 
pect the State governments and private 
businesses to act if the Federal Govern- 
ment merely talks piously about the 
problem and fails to act. I feel that it 
is imperative that the Congress demon- 
strate in an affirmative manner their 
interest in this problem. 

For that reason I am appealing for 
action on H.R. 591. My bill H.R. 591 
entitled the “National Act Against Age 
Discrimination in Employment” would 
eliminate age discrimination for all of 
the Nation’s employees within the limits 
prescribed by the Federal Constitution. 
It is fully realized that H.R. 591 will not 
be a panacea for all situations where 
unjust discrimination because of age 
exists. We can, however, by enacting 
H.R. 591, make great strides toward com- 
bating this wasteful practice. 

It is my belief that my bill should be 
of particular interest to the Congress, 
because I would safely venture to guess 
that the great majority of us would be 
considered to be economically old. Yet 
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I am sure that none of us feel that. be- 
cause we have celebrated a 40th birthday 
we are incapable of serving our constitu- 
ents and our Nation. If political old age 
and economic old age were synonymous 
this great body would be sadly depleted. 

We are all familiar with the story of 
the middle-aged worker with children 
still in school—who, suddenly, because 
of technological unemployment, factory 
relocation, or structural unemployment, 
finds himself without a job. What re- 
course does he have? Only one: he must 
seek new employment if he intends to 
continue to meet his financial obliga- 
tions. However, compared with the 
younger worker the odds are greatly 
against his getting new employment 
either as quickly or at a salary that will 
compare with his last job, and the major 
reason—age. To reiterate what was said 
earlier—it does not seem to matter what 
the individual’s previous experience was, 
or what ability he has, or that he de- 
sires to work—these are seldom taken 
into consideration—what really counts is 
the arbitrary yardstick—chronological 
age. 

We can see what a serious economic 
problem this has become and will pose 
in the future by the fact that today out 
of a labor force of 73 million the age 
group 40 to 65 is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of our population. 
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The question most frequently raised is, 
Why cannot these individuals obtain 
new employment as easily as the younger 
worker? The answer is because of prej- 
udice and ignorance—ignorance of the 
true facts, and a reliance on medieval 
concepts and beliefs about older workers. 
Many firms and individuals are still con- 
vinced that older workers are more ac- 
cident prone, that their absenteeism is 
higher, that because of age they are less 
productive, and also that they are more 
apt to leave their jobs to seek new em- 
ployment. The cost and restrictions of 
industrial health and pension plans are 
often given as further justification for a 
hiring age limit. 

Let us examine these archaic concepts 
in the light of modern fact. The Special 
Senate Committee on Unemployment 
Problems of the 86th Congress, reported 
in their findings, by both the majority 
and minority, that older workers have 
fewer accidents, that absenteeism de- 
creases proportionately with age, and 
that these workers seek new jobs less 
frequently than younger workers. Per- 
haps they may not be as strong physi- 
cally as the younger worker, yet their ex- 
perience and training make them a more 
valuable asset. As to the allegation that 
the cost of health and pension plans 
greatly increases for the older workers, 
the same special Senate committee re- 
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ported that the overall difference may be 
minor as a part of the total employment 
cost. Thus in the overall picture these 
so-called arguments appear to carry very 
little weight. 

Frankly, it is time for action by Con- 
gress in approving legislation that will 
dispel once and for all the fallacious 
concepts that encompass the older 
worker. My bill H.R. 591 does not give 
the older worker an unfair advantage 
over his younger fellow employee; it 
merely attempts to make him an equal. 

We all remember the Biblical quota- 
tion “render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Now is the time to 
render unto the older worker the things 
that are rightfully his—an equal oppor- 
tunity for employment. 

Many years ago a great English states- 
man, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, said “Let us hope that the 
heritage of old age is not despair.” I 
am sure if alive today he would join all 
of us in saying ‘“‘Let us hope that the her- 
itage of economic old age is not despair.” 
We can avert the continued despair of 
persons over 40 years of age by enacting 
H.R. 591, thus curbing an employment 
policy based on age that is highly dis- 
criminatory, economically wasteful, 
socially harmful, and morally wrong. 





SENATE 


Wepbnespay, May 17, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. Howarp 
W. Cannon, a Senator from the State 
of Nevada. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, before whose face the 
generations rise and pass away, in whose 
sight 1,000 years are but as yesterday 
when it is past. In Thy presence may 
we see ourselves as we really are, but 
weak and erring men who are greatly in 
need of Thy mercy. 

Sanctify our imaginations to take in 
the far horizons of human need. In all 
the material acquisitions of things to live 
with, keep us from forgetting the things 
worth living for. Save us from falling 
on the sword of our own prosperity. 
Grant us we beseech Thee, as we face 
this seething world with all its ferment 
of unrest, a new baptism of passionate 
concern and care to help heal all the 
open sores of this sadly severed world. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Howarp W. CANNON, a Sen- 


ator from the State of Nevada, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CarRL HayYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. CANNON thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 16, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 1394. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Hamori; 

H.R. 1458. An act for the relief of Lee 
Dock On; 

H.R. 1531. An act for the relief of Wallace 
R. Price and Nora J. Price; 

H.R. 1575. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anneliese Franziska Guay; 

H.R. 1593. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain land 
in the Big Sandy Rancheria, California, and 
to accept other land in exchange therefor; 

H.R. 1623. An act for the relief of Emmett 
P. Dyer; 

H.R. 1642. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lilyan Robinson; 

H.R. 1677. An act for the relief of Elie 
Hara; 

H.R. 1887. An act for the relief of Helen 
Tilford Lowery; 

H.R. 1888. An act for the relief of Tomis- 
lav Lazarevich; 


H.R.2152. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Francisca Hartman; 

H.R. 2155. An act for the relief of Reoko 
Kawaguchi Moore; 

H.R. 2156. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tui Hing Tow Woo; 

H.R. 2835. An act for the relief of Jose 
Lauchengco, Jr. 

H.R. 4636. An act for the relief of Ralph 
B. Cleveland; 

H.R. 4796. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Hartman; 

H.R. 5432. An act to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payabie from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund; 

H.R. 6013. An act for the relief of the Hous- 
ton Belt & Terminal Railway Co.; 

H.R. 7030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
and 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution providing 
for acceptance by the United States of 
America of the Agreement for the Establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Organization signed 
by the Governments of the Republic of 
France, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States of 
America. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 13829. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 1851. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Hans E. 
T. Hansen; 

HR. 1368. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; 
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H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell; 

H.R. 1424, An act for the relief of Benja- 
min E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wiady- 
slaw Figura; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1896. act for the relief of the 
Maritime Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond G. Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. Mat- 
thew A. Wojdak, US. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; and 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Hamori; 

H.R. 1458. An act for the relief of Lee 
Dock On; 

H.R. 1531. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace R. Price and Nora J. Price; 

H.R. 1575. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anneliese Franziska Guay; 

E.R. 1642. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lilyan Robinson; 

H.R. 1677. An act for the relief of Elie 
Hara; 

H.R. 1887. An act for the relief of Helen 
Tilford Lowery; 

H.R. 1888. An act for the relief of Tomislav 
Lazarevich; 

H.R. 2152. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Francisca Hartman; 

H.R. 2155. An act for the relief of Reoko 
Kawaguchi Moore; 

H.R. 2156. An act for 
Tui Hing Tow Woo; 

H.R. 2835. An act for the relief of Jose 
Lauchengco, Jr.; 

H.R. 4636. An act for the relief of Ralph 
B. Cleveland; 

H.R. 4796. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Hartman; and 

H.R. 6018. An act for the relief of the 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1593. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
in the Big Sandy Rancheria, California, and 
to accept other land In exchange therefor; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1623. An act for the relief of Emmett 
P. Dyer; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 5432. An act to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution providing 
for acceptance by the United States of 
America of the Agreement for the Establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Organization signed 
by the Governments of the Republic of 
France, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


the relief of Mrs. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour, for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider a nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Are there any reports of commit- 
tees? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call up Executive Calendar No. 227, and 
request its consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nomination will be stated. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William L. Batt, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tor in the Department of Commerce. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





RESOLUTION BY CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY (N.Y.) BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
have received a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Chautauqua County 
Board of Supervisors on May 12, 1961, to 
revive the plans of the Army Engineers 
for a spillway from Chautauqua Lake 
into Lake Erie, to take care of flood wa- 
ters during flood conditions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
resolution printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 99-61 


Resolution requesting congressional action 
for construction of Chautauqua Lake to 
Lake Erie spillway project 


Whereas recent flooding of lands bordering 
Chautauqua Lake and the Chadakoin River, 
both above and below the Warner Dam, has 
caused great damage and reemphasized the 
need for another outlet to Lake Chautauqua, 
due to the inadequacy of the Chadakoin 
River to carry off excess waters after heavy 
rains; and 

Whereas the Army Engineers have com- 
pleted plans for another outlet and spillway 
to be located at Hartfield, through which 
waters in times of emergency would be 
diverted from Chautauqua Lake to Lake 
Erie: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
hereby urgently requests its representatives 
in Congress to cause such action to be taken 
by the Congress of the United States as will 
bring about the construction of the Chau- 
tauqua Lake to Lake Erie spillway project 
at the earliest possible date; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Hon. Jacos K. JAvirs and Hon. 
KENNETH B. KeEaTING, U.S. Senators, and 
CHARLES E. GOODELL, Representative in Con- 
gress. 





COMDR. ALAN B. SHEPARD— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the City Council of Elizabeth, 
N.J., has given voice to the admiration 
that Americans feel to Naval Comdr. 
Alan B. Shepard, the first man from the 
free world to travel into outer space. 
The resolution adopted by the council 
on May 9 is a stirring expression of the 
pride felt by our Nation and other na- 
tions when we watched the ‘‘Freedom 
7” perform perfectly while the eyes of 
the world were upon it. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the resolution printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Whereas Naval Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
on May 5, 1961, became the first astronaut 
of the free world to explore the outreaches 
of our earth’s atmosphere by virtue of a 
rocket propulsion and eventual recovery at 
sea; and 

Whereas such event is deemed to go down 
in history as one of the most momentous 
occasions in man’s natural impulse to in- 
vestigate the mysteries of outer space: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That city council hereby goes 
on record as congratulating Commander 
Shepard on this great triumph and feat for 
the United States, knowing full well the 
ramifications that his success has in the 
struggle for space between the free world 
and that which is enslaved; our further 
congratulations to the scientists who have 
made this accomplishment possible, and to 
the administration of our President, John F. 
Kennedy, under whose leadership this be- 
came possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with an amendment: 

H.R. 6094. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Employment Act of 1946 (Rept. No. 258). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 880. A bill to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to ac- 
cept gifts and bequests of personal prop- 
erty for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
(Rept. No. 259). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell 10 Liberty- 
type merchant vessels to citizens of the 
United States for conversion into barges 
(Rept. No. 260). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res.89. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act to 
provide an interim increase in the authoriza- 
tion for insurance of mortgages by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (Rept. No. 261). 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, I submit a report 
on Federal stockpile inventories as of 
March 1961. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the report printed in the Recorp, 
together with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, MARCH 1961 

INTRODUCTION 

This is the 16th in a series of monthly 
reports on Federai stockpile inventories under 
the Department of Agriculture, General Serv- 
ices Administration, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is for 
the month of March 1961. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
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in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the agencies 
involved. 

The four agencies reported that as of 
March 1, 1961, the cost value of materials in 
their stockpile inventories totaled $15,777,- 
805,000 and as of March 31, 1961, they totaled 
$15,521,799,000, a net decrease of $256,- 


8163 


006,000 reflecting acquisitions, disposals, 
adjustments, etc., during the month. 

Different units of measure make it impos- 
sible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2,3, and 4 but the cost value figures 
are summarized by agency and program as 
follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories 


{In thousands] 


Agency and program 


Department of Agriculture: 
Price support program: 
Agricultural commodities _- 


Exchange commodities—strate gic ‘and critical materials. -.----- 


Total, Department of Agriculture... 


General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials: 
National stockpile 


Federal Facilities Corporation: Tin inventory. --. 
Defense Production Act program .--_.......-....-- 


Supplemental stockpile 


Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit__..... 


Total, General Services Administration _- 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 
Civil defense stockpile...............--- — 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


Civil defense medical stockpile_.............-.-----.-- 
I ic np sdinnch ehhacosastencctisngnsccdssh 


Note.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Detailed tables in this report show opening 
inventories at the beginning of the month in 
quantity and cost, transactions during the 
month, and the closing inventories at the 
end of the month. Each inventory is shown 
by commodity except the national stockpile, 
for which commodity detail is classified. 

Pertinent information and explanation are 
set forth in notes accompanying the respec- 
tive tables. Statutory authority and pro- 
gram descriptions are shown in the appendix 
to the report. 

The inventories covered by the report are 
tabulated in detail, as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price support pro- 
gram inventories under Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
March 1961: Including agricultural commodi.- 





eieesncdees 6, 123, 077 6, 119, 120 
piddeanodnaied , 519 , 5: 

knataieweee , 463, 805 1, 470, 798 
nigenaivcaeelajacag , 821 821 


Net change, 
reflecting ac- 
pa 


adjustmen ts, 


| Beginning of 
month, End of month, 
Mar. 1, 1961 | Mar. 31,1961 






$7, 003, 285 $6, 719, 956 
48, 979 64, 833 






7, 052, 214 6, 784, 789 







67, 416 








Advoeuwetnows 8, 540, 423 8, 550, 674 

18, 993 19, 383 +390 
Retectoneeed 166, 175 166, 953 +778 
dada sdcuieee 15, 777, 805 15, 521, 799 — 256, 006 


ties and strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter. 

Table 2: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories under General Services Admin- 
istration, March 1961: Including materials in 
the national stockpile, Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration tin inventory, Defense Production 
Act purchase program, the supplemental 
stockpile of materials acquired by exchange 
or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., 
and inventory in transit from Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table 3: Civil defense stockpile inventory 
under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization, March 1961. 

Table 4: Civil defense medical stockpile 
inventory under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, March 1961. 


Tape 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, March 


1961; Including agricultural commodities, 


The Department of A 
Program and comm 


ty: Lists each commodi 
7 d support, and in some instances in 


= Geoceesed or converted to increase marketability. The com: create 
ler the appropriate ptagutory subclassifications as “‘ Basic,” “ Designated non re 


“Other non ¢,” and “ 


Unit of measure: The applica’ e unit used in the accounting records and reports of 


the Corporation. 


Inventory, beginning of month: Quantity: In number of units. Cost value: All 
“Cost value” is comprised of the 
— dys of the commodity plus storage, handling, transportation, and accessorial 
mow | oop | or accrued up to the date of reporting. The initial cost of inventories 
seouired over of collateral securing loans is the unpaid balance of the notes plus 
charges advanced, any equities aie: — 
ng 
not make equity payments to borrowers on unredeemed 
uires on or after maturity of the loans), 
fferences determined upon delivery of 
agencies participating in the loan 
program for crop ears prior to 1958 were recorded as a part of inventory cost. 
and transfers (net): Warehouse 
settlements include the net differences in quantity y — e fer tee by the 


hiventerieg, are recorded in the accounts at cost. 


storage and other 
house-stored collateral (b 
tion, the Corporation wi 
price support loan collateral, title to which it 
and the net value of any quantity or es 
farm-stored collateral. Amounts paid to lendi 


Public Law 85-835, and 


Adjustments: Warehouse settlements, exchan 


net of overdeliveries, premiums, underdeliveries, an 
ment of commodities. Exchanges 


Processed comm: 


culture defines the content of the columns as follows: 
the form in which it exists when 
a form to which the supported —-* 


represent the net change in saan and/or value 
for inventories exchanged or in process of exchange. On completed exchanges, the 
change in value represents differentials due to location, quality, and uate. Un- 

ties removed from inventory for conversion or processing 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


inventory. Processe 


modities are gro' Acquisitions: As re 


under terms of pi 


arrying charges 
handling, transportatio 
Disposals: As reflecte 
ducers on ware- 
1959 crop produc- not eoeeetincted in the accounts. 


amount of carrying c 


removed from price su 
unit cost of the comm 


from move- first-out basis. 
Inventory. 


(on a 


flected in accoun 
modities acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans, co’ 
or rs oa & part of t 
oni processed commodities acq 
r the explanation of the cost value of jp a 
™O ch added to investmen 
and other accessorial expenses incurred durin 


in accoun' records and reports. Inven transacti 
generally are recorded on the basfs of transfer of title. Disposition Reco satan te 


harges. 
from inventory is determined with the view of retaining in the 
the cost of ae remaining on hand. The cost allocated to commodities 
inventory is generally computed on the basis of average 
Alty reflected = the inventory accounts for the applicable crop 
year and general storage location. In the case of ommetiie generally 
a oe ee eee ee on determined on 
of commodities stored in identified lots, the crop year is 
determined by lot identification. 
end of month: Closing inventory af 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


and strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter 


contractual or fee basis and excluding conditional sales) are included as a reduction of 
d commodities acquired processing 


acq' as a result of this conversion or 


are included as an addition to inventory. 


accounting records and reports; and includes com- 
mmodi purchased 


ties 
, commodities from ‘oducers 
operation but not under agreements: 
by purchases which offset conditional sales of 
The cost value of acquisitions is described 


men 
sup 


t after acquisition: Total costs of storage, 
g the month. 
ons 


Cost value: Re ts acquisition value ph 
The amount of cost allocated 2 comm: 


stored com- 
the first-in- 


ter transactions for the month have 
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Taste 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, March 





1961: Including agricultural commodities, and strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter—Continued 
[In thousands] 









Transactions during the month 


Inventory, beginning of 


Inventory, end of 
month, Mar. 1, 1961 


month, Mar. 31, 
1961 










Adjustments Acquisitions 


vestment after 
acquisitions 


Program and commodity Unit of measure 
























Storage | Trans- 











Quan- | Cost | Quan- | Cost and | porta- Cost 
Quantity | Cost value| tity value tity value | han- tion value 
A tural commodities: 
asic commodities: 
Co $2, 421, 302 
I oo ne ce eeiciem eee cccekine! SOU Mn sie ew cen] connccpenese| ow eccncnces|ooccccee|-onnonce] Op O00 | my OB Bi cnn-) 5 OR FOB. FRED bene nnecactc--aretiice 
Cotton, extra long staple. 16, 043 
Cotton, upland_._. 447,143 
eee, nee NN a ened oreececcncesleesoccenthel «TAIT Netdennonlncosccecleceansesive~ccece] 46 | ~ D0 )Iuuavoeudialesaedunios 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock 3, 905 
Peanuts, shelled 
ice menrgh 
ce, TO 
Tobacco 
























os canticeransomcencsay Hemdrodwelghts. @) jf  «§ 24...) '@ | 1,638 )'11,876} 161 |.-......j)--.....- 
ee ed a. Geanedilee cand 587} 1,409) —3| —18| @) | #2) —i7) 1) 400] 8/ i; 419 
en other nonbasic commod- 
netehiied othe ih ote cased agen: 2) IESERE Lacndccad, FED Piddocsia BOO TRGB TE eccccese] PUB Fnncnccocne 12, 458 
Total, agricultural commodities..|_................-|....--------| 7,003, 285 |_-_.-.-.|-1, 629 |__._.___| 86,037 | 36,340 aoe eg eee 6, 719, 956 
Exchange commodities: ? ty 
Strategic and critical ma‘ 
um oxide, abrasive, onde. | a ETT 7, 089 173 
I een cncpamineentowsan A 1,193 49 
Bde in cibeoadeachud Wc issli wad 4,131 40 
Asbestos, chrysotile... .............}.-...d0_.......... lis... GE Mespeninecnotipiiebctetlie aOR A osKD Mies tS ile ols ees Mie ek ena 
Asbestos, crocidolite_..............-]_.... OO tinmstpnnd 1, 550 26 
atte deneertateninaaiiantineell cieaiiiadl i aeecanennceal 1, 919, 228 943 
PUN ONNE Es tonnes stuscerecences|easne lease Bp Ltr entradibibesecanht 1c) SOO eed ennady 4 a: 4 talc de) naktestuieesloienreten 
Beryllium copper master alloy.._.__|_....do__......... 449 4 
Se ae Rahs cncd dnc dbdbttecdnebemel sens redetoedaeedtsenancosloonccusey~ Gp 4 - GP RYE i 2. Eo 
SON initiate tnieieenieaniimenete Ll tntttinnccadbiiisinha tients tod iscitinataaadat ! MORE Rp STO.) .nnncnnlecnscnes|onabaihh |cctiese 
nel SEIN tineeninneiclnasninasnianecatnaladaiel datidspeabiaht nad bbdigevanibonnity THO)? HEED ¢ ackwduadh:: Hi lpnonsesntediish nash 
Chrome ore, chemical grade---_...._}_.... Oi ed 53, 270 13 | —157 
CD I ois Ne. 2 Bs i biel senesced fccudsedclscesescelesccccee 2 Patil"  lasueaenonnlonntesesnl 
Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurgical_|-_.... i ertiticeinnnitdlnitatcdtein dn dcbidtenciidbltimnnigthnainiatialths bntiinané piommnewnites 1 Oy See ee nncciunasouscies 
Chromium metal d (4) Cn Bi Ri: A BS, nibevattll Rabiae baa 
pens nen ~ SIU OUI i nd i nn lb acca cclamswncesfeapeckaslonseonesloasocdbe 4 DOG Cini Raenisialk +. SU Meaciscstaibiiien Eeeaeetieniiael 
erals. 
I sit tudinuadineagemminnipvensniesedl 2 () 
el een eet wimcuncnail > Bee © GOAL LAM aes Qe | GOR Riccascna lecccccnclecancecclececccen 
Ferrochrome, high carbon. .-- 2 
Ferromanganese___..... 47 
Fiuorspar, acid grade 15 
Fluorspar, —2 
ht thi cceetidiieeeoee in asegedesy «i Ue: >. . ARB woleterdecssseg ER OP eck il ad 
a carne ean dl Otic td anocnasnlssnuiebaledidassstaer-cccs| (©) | @) [loduuicul’ CO) ol cceblk LW. 
Manganese ore, Cc’ 2, 040 
12, 292 
3, 781 
1, 534 
bb auaee 2, 106 
1, 392 
2, 318 
y are 2, 227 
Satay Sit 64, 833 
ea ae 6, 784, 789 
: = than 500. 0 eam ‘ catia om 3 Allocation of custodian expenses by type of material. 
'DjZitpcsulvttitt—£ Nore: Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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TaBLe 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, March 1961: Including materials in the 


- 


national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stock pile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, ete., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ta 


tion to the supplemental stock pile 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The General Services Administration defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and commodity: Identifies the program and the minerals, metals, fibers 
and oils acquired under the program. 

Unit of measure: The standard weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and 
oils determined to be the stockpile unit of measure. : 

Inventory, beginning of month: Opening inventory represents quantity and cost of 
material in storage at the beginning of the accounting period. 

Adjustments: presents increases (+) or decreases (—) of materials in inventory 
other than increases from acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Decreases occur 
from theft, loss incurred while in transit to stockpile location, repacking from one type 
of container to another, beneficiation of a low-grade material to a higher grade, and 
the removal of material for sampling and testing purposes. Increases occur from return 
of material previously removed for sampling an aoeas purposes and from quantities 
yeceived at storage locations in excess of quantities billed by the contractor. A new 
chemical adyes of the materials may cause an increase or decrease where the weights 
are based on chemical and moisture content. Increases or decreases are also made from 
findings of audits of inventory and accounting records. 


aaeeiions: For the National Stockpile and Defense Production Act acquisitions 
include open market purchases at contract prices; intradepartmental transfers at mar- 
ket or appraised value at time of transfer; transportation to first permanent storage 
location; and, beneficiating and processing cost in upgrading materials. For. the 
supplemental stockpile acquisitions include the market value or CCC’s acquisition 
cost, whichever is the lower at time of transfer from CCC. 

_ Disposals: Cost of disposals are calculated at the ave unit price of inventory at 
time ofremoval frominventory. For the national echt tereeniony disposals consist 
of sale of materials that by their nature would deteriorate if held in storage for lengths 
of time; and, sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the 
needs of Government. For the Defense Production Act inventory disposals consist 
of sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the needs of 
Government. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing yore | represents quantity and cost of material 
in storage at the end of the accounting period. 


[In thousands] 








Program and commodity Unit of measure 








National stockpile: Total (classified detail omitted)-_|_.........--.-.---]....2------- 
Federal Facilities Corporation: Total, tin..........| Long ton........ 
Defense Production Act: 
INL indie sninarch opieminnerdlenconaiane Short ton. -.-..- 
DAOEIOE, CUTTING ink= dices cnngrecdooseccoanas Short dry ton... 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type.-.-.-..-.-- Long dry ton__. 
BEG hcavaeduusictecaktethanben bab sesanciiudl Short ton.-..... 
thi aiid dnndndanonndtlnbitledtinenad POM aneatee 
Chromite, metallurgical grade. _........-.--.-- Short dry ton_-- 
Cte diinn nhhspineoyndescys bun savbectnan POG cn cc 
IN cn.sinla ins, ccc eeacdintsasainceioneiis te blind naiea iano WR secs 
lt dehwvctenhuhnshdoacenenseoninnsuith etme Short ton......- 
Se os osnciannkkatecansinenies dbbencndepandhocnal Cite aacaes 
ONE: QUO TUNED, oc dicacknctncctbosewdnbas Short dry ton... 
ee ON SS ee Oe ee eae Short ton. -....- 
Lead Oe ala teh criienta te tarienns hei Riot vn teihaieaeddl i ished 


Manganese, battery grade, synthetic dioxide_.| Short dry ton... 


Manganese, metallurgical grade_...............}..--. yee Es 
Mica, muscovite block and film.-.........-...- PONG sist. 
PE enindunedchadiuuipitichinaibethegunaenuuhennebhiatl p re 
Nisa atl crinaisiinis atelied niacin Troy ounce. -_.-- 
PPE TOMUUO. «sac .cnedccussesetdhntasshnn PING ion cae 
I aera ntthinm ieiiuueipcin atin eaten aaiert sek wats Short dry ton. -_. 
OO. 0gndbdidkiabihneancansindaaidbadieseel POU. nace 
SE + cpabhidgntinsadnbaqnansmdesnpen dgetiebbaaae DBisien~ adssee 
ES ete es. See eae eee Short ton_-....- 
Us icc conccuctbincahs dneh- sano taie ad PoanG. ces cccz 
Setetal, DP A Came ac os ~ 2 wins 60s. addi neon nash cinpd betinnten 
Machine tools inventory: 
Me ROUTRGE 66. Scentaeedocanss eteialiess ees 
MOR iis nos beicinn cuisadtbadsLchiduchtmnciiidiel Rs chen 
iN Fin Git tincmanannhcineptenaimetedaiiins OD witniiexsmaiel 
Subtotal, DPA machine tools...........-]...........-...--- ete in! 
Total, Dotense Production Act... ccc ecnslincececcdeccss-nci [le cet 
Supplemental stockpile: 2 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude. -..............-- 









-| Short dry ton... 
--| Short ton. -..... 


Chromite, chemical grade_...............-....- Short dry ton... 
Chromite, metallurgical grade --...............]--... res 
Chromite, refractory grade...................-.]-.-.. Si tnsmingegnal 
LL o.. nn nwnnconnkudgnnlicinn aaa Pant. 53... 
IN ae en alee aman Long dry ton.... 
IO io winicaceln cab dnatedethsdevuspnaia PUI. i cabeinn 

ME. co innmadnnnndbubhbidatinknondéacmedias Short ton -...... 
Diamond, industrial, bort.-......-..-..----..-- ROE cecsenrernsiei 
Diamond, industrial, stones..................--|.--.. ee anak 
Fluorspar, acid grade. ...........-...--......-- Short dry ton... 
Fluorspar, metallurgical grade_.............-.-].-... Diidilicidcwacl 
Graphite, natural, Ceylon, amorphous lump.-_.|__... msnagamike 
iain ae ealar st niall cite eaendiad amended EN casas 
Man ganese, battery grade, natural Bac bcuodal Sho law tuns 

anganese, battery le, natural............. rr _ a 
Manganese, chemical grade, type A........-...|-.--. OR eke 
Manganese, Se BDO Becwdesngnacs Short ton......- 
peamenmtee, metallurgical eae ae dry ton... 

CIO Bintan ckesc  ddudedéabhtidecs—ondeh OMG, Kdobéwangis 
Mica, muscovite block, strained and better....| Pound. .-......- 
Mica, muscovite film. ...............-..-..-.--|---.4 DB csttedniiane 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Inventory, beginning of |__ 
month, Mar. 1, 1961 














Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
7 — 31, 







Adjustments 

































—SS. |_ ———SSS §-—. _ _ ——S SS OOO SSS OOOO 























143 18, 485 

9 5, 108 

, 5 1,154 

, 5 3, 499 
978 3 978 

35, 966 2, 340 35, 966 
We Gotti seembooncceapeiaascanennlpnagintine<idtbhesiaiiiiel 1,033 16, 592 
19, 365 9 19, 370 
3, 316 1, 497 3, 316 
16, 968 j......... 609 10, 938 
11, 735 137 11, 735 
206, 983 |........- 1,312 206, 982 
By Te Nerimnnntipesl cinta mans 169 4, 750 
Fete bnennerbalmcinmennee 1,077 2, 169 
SE Bett nenatsloonccnanoiie 63 2, 799 
edn cn enlidtewa anion 213 501 

6, 832 |......... 10 6, 
BgMD teikcnninn|moccewnninccceepiiabeeennsinnd 561 1, 505 
FR SEE lene nn patel coven snnslonnappiaipanpasoncn Litmnnpupaladinencnis 10, 524 134, 632 
DN GEE fo ecad nodnlbccabicnes poewbadus edeetons ebakcckcap nclenas 503 26, 941 
awwccccce| GF owecicncfavetabatinfadcncencslodenaend 43 1, 358 
Jenecenesfndedecnce|swoasemdajoessccussicodaawat=[nencineoa 1 341 
raat heoee ee tes | ae 
weeceweenlemnewenns [emnwn cone |-cecnncen leon nnnwne|ecnwennce 35 3, 334 
meccccnca|accoennen joccccecce|eneccecneeccecncceeocenemne 12 1,016 
ereneecen|ncnncnnee leooccnnes [oon neeeen|ansccecnelecceccee= 28 2, 387 

1, 264 114, 407 

16 3, 446 

263 698 

27 212 
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Tare 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, March 1961: Including materials in 
the national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inve ntory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental 
stockpile of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity 


Credit Corporation to the supplementai stockpile—Continued 























{In thousands] 
Transactions during the month Inventory, end of 
Inventory, beginning of ar. 31, 
month, Mar. 1, 1961 
Program and commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions 
Quantity | Cost value} Quan- 
tity 
Seaphmens stockpile—Continued POU G sintbcnesl 
fica, muscovite splittings...................--].-... iienicnnerentenns 4, 826 $6, 226 $6, 226 
ee se OND TI. ccctcctntucnnenceniacs A 252 234 234 
548 9, 872 9, 872 
‘ae 82 1, 1,099 
Rare eart 2 2, 427 2, 427 
Ruthenium._.. 15 560 560 
leni 157 1,071 1,07] 
Silicon carbide, crude-- 87 17, 090 17, 0 
Tantalite 8 21 2 
Thorium. 4, 030 9, 839 9, 839 
Beinahimeninaccoreneewecnerorneeccewecnsenese= 16, 401 16, 401 
Titanium 6 23, 401 23, 401 
4, 485 15, 627 15, 627 
Se tain Rann cecenina rtm benentsendiiibeniiainund: 324 79, 599 79, 599 
INE CURING ad sitiiidretnn tht swan ndawnsocsccfitiiebwesssae! 883, 821 883, 821 
Supplemental stockpile inventory in transit: ? 
Oi sentnem oxide, fused, crude. ............-..- Short ton. --....- 30 3, 197 3, 369 
I I i et cticihinincindilibniiiinccenelanmasl SR tiresceederes 2 890 942 
oat taapemashenpanetnenebninnipientsinnaxaieoenaity Bn cccccmeine! 1 310 350 
SRI ncnnacccccrcenenancghweesel wna TD nscitidahiahd 3 811 849 
adit diairieianerinhenmmerccnmmipnpunaminenit | eer 855 11, 575 12, 516 
Beryllium copper master alloy..............--- as 690 1, 403 1, 407 
Chromite, chemical grade_.............-....-.. $1 1, 444 1, 526 
Caseuite wkesterr gels. vr 66 x 
refractory e 70 
Colemanite.............. 4 247 251 
Diamond, industrial, bort- 2, 449 6, 464 6, 464 
Ferrochrome, high carbon. 7 2, 288 2, 838 
Ferrochrome, low carbon. -. 1 515 519 
a i allie inegecnemenpecierinmieiil 42 7, 755 8, 208 
I oni rnnnnammennemmncmnnioometl 18 660 687 
anganese, battery es 10 999 1,014 
Manganese, chemical grade-___...............--]..--- 16 1,009 1, 074 
Manganese, metal! cal grade 433 17, 671 20, 086 
a arian atin aincintitibheen teenth 5 868 918 
lancet aciniemmnaiienelatingil ll 2, 004 2, 112 
on dts alae til teleainioetectiemell AER neem mtd a lnsannnemanmeet 115 
I i dcctnietingeicectpeiigiewcea cl] CUES BUD. mnmcen | nar emnrstanpsbenecdnbsenfbconconeaiearmnenes 2,070 
Total, a Lone stockpile inventory in 
iiinhes ed Oseeer Uibbarpraccosbnnlseccerkhaminnnremaice=rerin-ouin 60, 201 67, 416 
Total, General Services Administration._..._|_...--...-.-------}-------..-.- 8, 540, 423 8, 550, 674 
1 Less than 500. Nore: Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
saan SOE. 16, for notes relating to the Strategic and critical 


reporting of 
materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


TABLE 3.—Civil defense stockpile inventory under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, March 1961 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


7 Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization defines the content of the columns 
as follows: 
ty: Cnet groups <i iaany different items. 


Lined Fm gl Shown only for supply units; not feasible for other 
com 
Inven uantity: Shown =, for one item, namely, engineering supply units. 


Tt is not feasible to aa on the other commodity groups 
tome are ee a < diferent Saat items. To report quantities, it would 
ms. 

nventory-ost ine Dollar value as on commodities fn the stockpile inven- 

y reflect their actual cost. The stockpile inventory is generally aug- 

are acquisition of Government excess property without reimbursement to the 
everal holding agencies. The value assigned to these materials is (1) original aequisi- 
fon cost if known, (2) estimated current market value of items in similar condition, or 


(3) average unit cost of identical or similar items = in the open market for 
stockpiling. Government excess property —, by reimbursement is assigned a 
value equal to the amount of the fair-value reimbursement required. 

Adjustments: Represent inventory pricing adjustments resulting from recalcula- 
tion of fixed average unit 2 eS transfers of commodities from one composite group 
to another, etc., durin: ping O° 

Acquisitions: Materials or in inventory during the month, including return to 
inventory of items previously released from inventory for reworking, etc. Value 
stated in terms of actual costs of the commodities. 

Disposals: Materials removed from inventory during the month, including items 
released from inventory for reworking, etc. V: shown are on average unit 
inventory after transactions for the month 


costs. 
Inventory at end of month: Cl 
e beginning of the month. 


have been applied to the inventory at 


[in thousands} 


Inventory, beginning of 
1, 1961 


month, 


Commodity Unit of measure 


equipment__... OS ee errr 





Transactions during the month Invent 


month, 


end of 
“vat 31, 







Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 





Seiniekale x cestogienl ee  empeicccewoene:: Us fonaccescel CMM Miaidlithces 
ee eivil ped ee epee, ree GN Bete eds BRIE Enenccnnstn OD Lintcdoann 
1 Less than 500 ‘ Consists of grants to other Federal agencies and to States of $17,200, and inventory 
: ; Accounting Satiieia writeoff of $117. 
+ Issued as ve property. 


Nore.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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Tas_y 4.—Civil defense medical stockpile inventory under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, March 1961 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 

een Education, and Welfare defines the content of the eolumns ftmoval of material or Sampling te group to another, 

ws llows ‘ity: Composite groups of many different items. eae Materials p mie inventory ng tating or reworking, coalediee the month. 
Comme measure ae only for hospital functional units; not feasible for other ment ane oad Is Dlacod im 

composite grou! cake aon Sean Tees inventory the month. a 


Inventory oot oe wales The dollar value figures in the civil defense medical stockpile 
flect essentially the average acquisition costs per unit of the commodities. 
No treneportedon. delivery, or storage costs are included. 
ts increases (+-) or decreases (—) of materials in commodity 
acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Norm 


inventory re 


Adjustments: Represen 
jo ne & than increases from 
these transacti 


ee ecitad ono bees ef ta ce a ae “i 
ime aa removal. Disposals consist Prinetpally of i “= for stock- 


piling due to deterioration and of samples 


ons result from loceatery pricing adjustments due to recalculation of 


[In thousands] 


Inventory at end of month: C 
been applied to the inventory at the 


Sreuaaieiertaaaaiamtbementhaaws 
ginning of the month. 





Commodity 





Medical bulk stocks and associated items at civil 
defense mobilization warehouses. 


Medical bulk stock at manufacturer locations..__._}.....- 


Civil defense emergency hospitals 
a units (functional assemblies other 
ospitals 


Total, civil defense medical stockpile, De- 
_ ent of Health, Education, and 
elfare. 


1 Includes $912,870 serum albumin returned from manufacturers resulting from re- 


working blood plasma. 


APPENDIX 
.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
The Price-Support Program 


Price-support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 
1954, the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 
1442), the Agricultural Act of 1958 and with 
respect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is man- 
datory for the basic commodities—corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and 
specific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, and 
grain sorghums. Price support for wool and 
mohair is mandatory under the National 
Wool Act of 1954, through the marketing 
year ending March 31, 1962. Price support 
for other nonbasic agricultural commodities 
is discretionary except that, whenever the 
price of either cottonseed or soybeans is sup- 
ported, the price of the other must be sup- 
ported at such level as the Secretary deter- 
mines will cause them to compete on equal 
terms on the market. This program may 
also include operations to remove and dis- 
pose of or aid in the removal or disposition of 
surplus agricultural commodities for the 
purpose of stabilizing prices at levels not in 
excess Of permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool and 
mohair, through incentive payments based 
on marketings. The producer’s commodities 
serve as collateral for price-support loans. 
With limited exceptions, price-support loans 
are nonrecourse and the Corporation looks 
only to the pledged or mortgaged collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agree- 
ments general'y are available during the 
Same period that loans are available. By 
signing a purchase agreement, a producer re- 


Transactions during the month 


Inventory poenok of 
month, Mar. 


end of 
o 31, 


In 
month, 
Acquisitions 





Unit of measure Adjustments 
Quantity | Cost value | Quan- Cost 

tity value 
ovchnckshipeosesuadenn $107, 432 |.......-.| +$16 
ontcpbe pads ag ieee’ @isP fides —131 
avast laa icletiban 2 SS GRR ese dks —33 
wiecasedipieadtmetiaal iedstiainnialahe TG We Bien necue +149 
naipiniedieitisiniah dhmtvahinaetiae 106, 176 12.06cc568s +1 


2 Inventory writeoff (certificate of destruction). 


Norte: Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


ceives an option to sell to the Corporation 
any quantity of the commodity which he 
may elect within the maximum specified in 
the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements for 
price-support loans. The largest part of the 
ccmmodity acquisitions under the program 
result from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultura! Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat 
flour, and the act of September 21, 1959, with 
regard to sales of livestock feed in emergency 
areas. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Strategic and critical materials stockpiling 
and related programs 


1. National stockpile: The Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98-98h) provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of a national stockpile of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. GSA is respon- 
sible for making purchases of strategic and 
critical materials and providing for their 
storage, security, and maintenance. These 
functions are performed in accordance with 
directives issued by the Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The act 
also provides for the transfer from other 
Government agencies of strategic and criti- 
cal materials which are excess to the needs 
of such other agencies and are required to 
meet the stockpile objectives established by 
OCDM. In addition, GSA is responsible for 
disposing of those strategic and critical 
materials which OCDM determines to be 
no longer needed for stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 


Civil and Defense Mobilization and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of December 
19, 1959 (24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this 
order relate also to Defense Production Act 
inventories. 

2. Tin received from Federal Facilities 
Corporation: Public Law 608, 84th Congress 
(50 U.S.C. 98 note), provided, among other 
things, for the continuation of operation of 
the Government-owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., from June 30, 1956, until January 
31, 1957. It provided also that all tin ac- 
quired by the Federal Facilities Corporation 
by reason of such extension should be trans- 
ferred to GSA. 

8. Defense Production Act: Under section 
303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and Executive Order 
10480, as amended, GSA is authorized to 
make purchases of or commitments to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other materials, 
for Government use or resale, in order to ex- 
pand productive capacity and supply, and 
also to store the materials acquired as a re- 
sult of such purchases or commitments. 
Such functions are carried out in accordance 
with programs certified by the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

4. Supplemental stockpile: As a result of 
a delegation of authority from OCDM (32A 
CF.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) GSA is responsible 
for the maintenance and storage of mate- 
rials placed in the supplemental stockpile. 
Section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic and 
other materials acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as a result of barter or 
exchange of agricultural products unless ac- 
quired for the national stockpile or for other 
Purposes, shall be transferred to the supple- 
mental stockpile established by section 
104(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 US.C. 
1704(b)). In addition to the materials 
which have been or may be so acquired, the 
materials obtained under the programs es- 
tablished pursuant to the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), which ter- 
minated December 31, 1958, have been trans- 
ferred to the supplemental stockpile, as 
authorized by the provisions of said Produc- 
tion and Purchase Act. 
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OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Civil defense stockpile program 

This stockpiling program conducted pur- 
suant to section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 
8ist Congress, as amended, is designed to 
provide some of the most essential materials 
to minimize the effects upon the civilian 
population which would be caused by an at- 
tack upon the United States. Supplies and 
equipment normally unavailable, or lacking 
in quantity needed to cope with such con- 
ditions, are stockpiled at strategic locations 
in a nationwide warehouse system consisting 
of general storage facilities. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Civil defense medical stockpile program 


As authorized under Public Law 920, 81st 
Congress, and following the intent of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, 1958, the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has 
delegated responsibility to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to plan 
and direct operation of the medical supply 
portion of the OCDM stockpile. The ware- 
housing of the medical stockpile is princi- 
pally within the OCDM warehouse system; 
in addition, the medical stockpile includes 
@ program designed to pre-position emer- 
gency hospitals and other treatment units 
in communities throughout the Nation. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES RELATING TO THE REPORT- 
ING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
ACQUIRED BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Surplus agricultural commodities in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s price-sup- 
port inventory may be exchanged or bartered 
fcr strategic and critical materials under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), and other 
basic legislation including the CCC Charter 
Act, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 
1954, and the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Except for small amounts which may go to 
the national stockpile, the strategic and 
critical materials acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the barter program 
are transferred to the supplemental stock- 
pile. 

Direct appropriations reimburse Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for materials so 
transferred from the price-support inven- 


The General Services Administration is 
charged with the custody and management 
of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting agency when 
title to these bartered materials is placed 
in the supplemental stockpile. 

For purposes of this report, strategic and 
critical materials acquired by barter may 
appear in three inventories, reflecting the 
stages of the transfer of title. 

1. The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration still has title, prior to transfer to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration re- 
ports those which have been transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
change inventory in two parts: 

A. Materials for which title is “in transit” 
from Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

B. Materials for which title has passed to 
the supplemental stockpile. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of materials in nine Federal 
stockpile inventories as reported by the Agri- 
culture Department, General Services Admin- 
istration, Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, and t of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on March 31, 1961, totaled $15,- 
521,799,000. March activity in these stock- 
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piles resulted in a net decrease of $256,- 
006,000. 

Net change in these stockpile inventories 
reflects acquisitions, disposals, and adjust- 
ments. March activity and end-of-month 
totals are summarized: 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Cost value, Mar. 
1961 


Inventories by agency and 
program Net 

change 

during 


month 


Department of Agriculture: Price 


su m: 
cultural commodities... |—283, 279 


Total, 
end of 
month 


Dp) 
1. A 
2. Exchange—strategic and 
critical materials 


Total, Department of 
Agriculture 


6, 719, 956 
64, 833 


6, 784, 789 


General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials: 
3. National stockpile 
4. Federal Facilities Corpora- 
tion, tin inventory 9, 519 
5. Defense Production Act 
1, 470, 798 


DI m 
6. Sigglunmtal stockpile 883, 821 
67, 416 


6, 119, 120 


7. Supplemental stockpile in- 
ventory in transit 


Total, General Services 
Administration 
Office of Civiland Defense Mobi- 
lization: 
8. Civil defense stockpile 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 
9. —_ defense medical stock- 


8, 550, 674 


19, 383 


166, 953 
+256, 006 |15, 521, 799 


These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies involved as compiled by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Federal Expenditures. 


STORAGE AND HANDLING 


The report shows storage and handling 
costs for Commodity Credit’s price support 
inventory totaled $36,848,000 for the month 
of March. It should be noted these storage 
costs are for only 2 of the 9 stockpiles cov- 
ered by the report. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The major net decreases in cost value dur- 
ing March were $199 million in cotton, $48 
million in wheat, and $38 million in corn. 
This was partially offset by net increases 
including $12 million in dry edible beans, 
$10 million in manganese and ores, and $5 
million in aluminum and ores. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Of 17 agricultural commodities in Com- 
modity Credit’s $6.8 billion price support in- 
ventory on March 31, 1961, those leading in 
cost value include: 

Wheat, with 1.1 billion bushels at a cost 
of $2.8 billion; 

Corn, with 1.4 billion bushels at a cost of 
$2.4 billion; and 

Grain sorghum with 308 million hundred- 
weight at a cost of $865 million. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Strategic and critical materials are shown 
in six inventories totaling $8.6 billion, in- 
cluding the $6.1 billion national stockpile 
for which itemized detail is classified. Com- 
bined figures from the other 5 inventories 
show materials (in all grades and forms) 
leading in cost vaiue as follows: 

Aluminum, bauxite, etc., with 7.6 million 
tons at a cost of $509 million; 

Manganese (and ores), with 5.3 million 
tons at a cost of $354 million; and 

Tungsten, with 84 million pounds at a cost 
of $341 million, 
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CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Supplies and equipment in 2 civil defense 
stockpile inventories tctal $186 million. 
Nearly 90 percent is in the medical stock- 
pile valued at $167 million. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1888. A bill for the relief of Laura 
Celani; and 

S. 1889. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Geohar Ogassian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1890. A bill for the relief of Sangwoo 

Ahn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1891. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a U.S. permanent representative to 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mr. Witu1ams of New 
Jersey) : 

S. 1892. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to undertake studies of the 
economic effects of deactivating certain per- 
manent military installations situated in 
areas of substantial unemployment; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1893. A bill to protect the right of the 
blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHrey when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1894. A bill to simplify the payment of 
certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain compromise settlements; 

8.1895. A bill to repeal 18 U.S.C. 791 so 
as to extend the application of chapter 37 
of title 18, relating to espionage and 
censorship; 

S. 1896. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ferenc 
Domjan and others; 

S. 1897. A bill to amend section 373 of 
title 28, United States Code, so as to au- 
thorize retired judges of certain territorial 
courts to perform judicial service when 
designated and assigned; 

8.1898. A bill to withdraw from the dis- 
trict courts jurisdiction of suits brought by 
fiduciaries who have been appointed for the 
purpose of creating diversity of citizenship 
between the parties; 

S. 1899. A bill to increase the fees of jury 
commissioners in the US. district courts; 

S.1900. A bill to clarify the status of 
circuit and district judges retired from regu- 
lar active service; snd 

8.1901. A bill to validate payments of 
certain per diem allowances made to mem- 
bers and former members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard while serving in special programs 
overseas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (by request) : 

8.1902. A bill to supplement and revise 
the laws prescribing restrictions against con- 
flicts of interest applicable to employees of 
the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CARLSON: 

§$.1908. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for deduc- 
tion as trade or business expenses of certain 
amounts paid in escrow or to insurance com- 
panies including interinsurers, reciprocal 
underwriters and mutual insurance com- 

es to provide protection against losses 
from floods; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

§. 1904. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act so as 
not to exclude from the benefits provided by 
such act areas which include structures of 
10,000 or less acre-feet of floodwater deten- 
tion capacity; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.1905. A bill to revise the boundaries 
and change the name of the Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

8.1906. A bill for the relief of Fares 
Salem Salman Hamarneh; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





APPOINTMENT OF PERMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE TO ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill 
providing for the appointment of a U.S. 
permanent representative to the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, and for other purposes, 
generally in support of that organization. 

Mr. President, the OECD is one of the 
most important initiatives ever under- 
taken by the United States in respect 
of its foreign economic policy and in re- 
spect, I may say, of world peace. 

At the present time our Ambassador 
to OECD functions under our Ambassa- 
dor to NATO. OECD is so important, as 
was demonstrated during the debate 
when the OECD Treaty was under dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate, that 
we should have an ambassador repre- 
senting us in that organization, in his 
own right, as the representative of the 
President. I hope very much that the 
bill will be considered at an early date by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1891) to provide for the 
appointment of a U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. JAvITs, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 





STUDIES OF ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF DEACTIVATING CERTAIN PER- 
MANENT MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 

ence, a bill which directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to study the economic ef- 
fects of deactivating permanent military 
installations in areas of substantial un- 
employment. Under the bill, the Secre- 
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tary of Commerce would report his find- 
ings to the Secretary of Defense and to 
Congress. 

I am joined in sponsoring this bill in 
the Senate by my colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMs], and in the House 
by Representatives Dwyer and FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Of New Jersey. 

As members of the Senate are aware, 
the Department of Defense recently 
announced the closing of 72 military 
installations in the United States, includ- 
ing a number of arsenals. One multi- 
mission ammunition depot scheduled to 
be inactivated is Raritan Arsenal in 
Edison Township, N.J. It is the only one 
of four multimission ordnance depots 
in this region planned for deactivation. 

Clearly, Mr. President, it would not be 
in our national interest to continue a 
military installation where facilities are 
inadequate or obsolete, or the mission of 
the base itself is outmoded in these days 
of swift technological change. It would 
be inexcusable to waste millions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars to keep alive an activ- 
ity which has outlived its usefulness. 

It is quite another thing, however, to 
fail to take into any account whatsoever 
the effect on the economy of the com- 
munities involved when a major military 
installation is closed, particularly in an 
area of substantial unemployment. The 
people of Middlesex County, N.J., under- 
stand this all too clearly. Camp Kilmer, 
now in caretaker status, is in the same 
county as Raritan Arsenal. Unemploy- 
ment, according to the latest figures, 
stands at 8.8 percent in Middlesex. 

In the statements of Army officials 
and, more recently, at a meeting with 
Assistant Defense Secretary Thomas 
Morris, it was made clear that the Sec- 
retary of Defense has no authority to 
take this factor into account in arriving 
at a decision. 

The bill I am introducing today would, 
in effect, require the Federal Govern- 
ment to look at all sides of any decision 
to deactivate a military facility. 

It requires the Secretary of Commerce, 
upon application from any Governor 
representing an area where the unem- 
ployment rate is 6 percent or more, to 
measure the economic effect of the pro- 
posed closing of any permanent installa- 
tion by taking into account, among other 
considerations: The approximate losses 
which would be incurred by other agen- 
cies of Government—for example, the 
Federal Housing Administration which 
insures home mortgages—as a result of 
such action; the approximate cost to the 
Federal Government of relocating such 
an installation; the approximate cost to 
the Federal Government of reactivating 
an installation in any national emer- 
gency. 

Under this bill, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to conduct the in- 
vestigation as expeditiously as practica- 
ble. While his recommendations would 
not be binding, the Secretary would 
transmit his findings to the Secretary of 
Defense and to Congress. 

This procedure would permit a careful 
review of factors other than those pres- 
ently considered by the Secretary of De- 
fense in arriving at his determination. 
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Since the very existence of some com- 
munities is involved in decisions of this 
magnitude, I believe that elemental jus- 
tice dictates, at the very least, a review 
of all the economic effects before irrevo- 
cable decisions are made. 

During consideration of the area re- 
development bill, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved an amendment 
similar to the one we propose today. 
This provision was, however, dropped 
from the final version of the Area Re- 
development Act, which is now law. We 
believe this proposal warrants considera- 
tion on its own merits. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1892) to direct the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to undertake studies 
of the economic effects of deactivating 
certain permanent military installations 
situated in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment, introduced by Mr. Casz of New 
Jersey (for himself and Mr. Wim11aMs of 
New Jersey), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 





THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO 
ORGANIZE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to protect the right of the blind 
to self-expression through organizations 
of the blind. 

The list and 14th amendments to the 
Constitution already guarantee to all 
American citizens the right to assemble 
freely and to join with like-minded cit- 
izens to promote their mutual interests. 

Blind citizens have these same rights, 
but unfortunately there is evidence ac- 
cumulated over a number of years that 
too often these rights have been denied 
to blind people by some individuals and 
organizations which are concerned with 
the welfare of the blind. 

I want to make it completely clear that 
there is no criticism here of the many 
fine organizations for the blind which 
have done such an excellent job of help- 
ing blind people. Most public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies for the blind are 
doing a wonderful job, and they should 
be congratulated and encouraged. 

However, I believe we should forestall 
and prevent any threats or fear of re- 
prisals simply because blind people join 
together to achieve common goals. My 
bill would protect these blind citizens in 
their constitutional right to join together 
to express their views about programs 
which affect their welfare. 

My bill to protect the right of the blind 
to organize would do two things: 

First, it directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 
sult to the fullest extent practicable with 
representatives of organizations of the 
blind in formulating and administering 
programs for the blind, and to encour- 
age State agencies to do likewise in 
formulating and administering programs 
for the blind which receive the support 
of Federal funds. 

Second, my bill states that no official 
concerned with a program for the blind 
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to which Federal funds are contributed 
shall exert the influence of his office 
against the right of blind individuals to 
join organizations of the blind. 

The subject matter of this proposal has 
been brought to the attention of the 
US. Senate in previous years by our 
President, then Senator, John F. Ken- 
nedy. In the 85th Congress he intro- 
duced proposed legislation identical to 
the bill I am introducing today, and he 
sponsored the same proposal again in 
the 86th Congress with more than 30 
cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I believe this proposed 
legislation deserves the attention and 
support of my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie at 
the desk for 5 days for those who may 
wish to join as cosponsors. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this proposal be printec at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recorp and will lie on the desk, as 
requested. 

The bill (S. 1893) to protect the right 
of the blind to self-expression through 
organizations of the blind, introduced by 
Mr. HuMpHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
formulation, administration, and execution 
of programs for the aid and rehabilitation of 
the blind, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, to the fullest extent 
practicable, consult and advise with author- 
ized representatives of organizations of the 
blind; and shall, in developing and recom- 
mending policies and procedures to State 
agencies, take such steps as may be appro- 
priate to encourage such agencies to consult 
with authorized representatives of organiza- 
tions of the blind in the formulation, admin- 
istration, and execution of any State pro- 

for the aid and rehabilitation of the 
blind to which Federal funds are contributed. 

Sec. 2. No officer or employee of any Fed- 
eral, State, or other agency concerned with 
the administration of any program for the aid 
or rehabilitation of the blind to which Fed- 
eral funds have been contributed shall exert 
the influence of his office or position against 
the right of the blind to join organizations of 
the blind. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall adopt such regula- 
tions and shall condition Federal grants to 
State or other programs for the blind on such 
terms as will prevent the exertion of any such 
influence against self-expression of the blind 
through organizations of the blind. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the bill S. 
1021, a bill to provide financial assist- 
ance for education. This amendment 
would strike all of the bill after the en- 
acting clause and substitute in lieu 
thereof the provisions of my bill, S. 1119, 
which I introduced on February 28, 1961. 

I am opposed to Federal aid to educa- 
tion for very fundamental reasons, chief 
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among which is that in order to meet 
the immediate financial needs of the 
moment we would be sacrificing our 
principles of constitutional Government < 
and would be wiping out another vestige 
of State sovereignty. 

My bill, S. 1119, which I shall offer as 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, would provide a means of aiding 
education without sacrificing constitu- 
tional values. It would appropriate to 
each State for educational purposes only 
5 percent of the funds paid in each year 
through income taxes collected in such 
State. This money would not leave the 
State. There would be no department 
or bureau in Washington administering 
the program. Full and complete juris- 
diction and control over the expenditure 
of the funds and the programs pursuant 
thereto would be in the hands of the 
States. In this manner, we would not 
embark on a program of waiving our 
constitutional values and principles. At 
the same time, we would retain in each 
State adequate funds to provide finan- 
cial assistance for public education. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the desk. 

Mr. LAUSCHE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1021, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. PROUTY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1021, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 





IMPROVEMENT OF BENEFITS UN- 
DER THE OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, 
AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
PROGRAM—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 6027) to improve benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program by increasing 
the minimum benefits and aged widow’s 
benefits and by making additional per- 
sons eligible for benefits under the pro- 
gram, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 





ECONOMIC IMPACT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the next 
printing of Senate Resolution 135, relat- 
ing to the economic impact of national 
defense, submitted by me on May 3, 
1961, the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] may be added 
as an additional cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF HEARING 
DATES ON SENATE RESOLUTION 
105 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce, for the information of the Sen- 
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ate, a further change in the hearing 
dates for Senate Resolution 105, to create 
a Special Committee on National Fuels 
Study. 

The hearings are now scheduled for 
June 12 and 13, at 10 a.m. in the In- 
terior Committee hearing room, 3110 
New Senate Office Building. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

Letter to the President of the United 
States, signed by 52 Members of the Senate 
and 12 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, recommending a Presidential citation 
for Oskar J. W. Hansen for accomplishments 
in the field of sculpture and art. 





NEEDED: STRONGER ANTI-COMMU- 
NIST PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
United States and its allies must more 
effectively mobilize their people and re- 
sources, if we are to defeat Communist 
attempts to conquer the world. 

Personally, I strongly feel that first, 
there is not a sufficiently broad sense 
of urgency; second, that we are not cre- 
ating good enough ideas and techniques 
for effectively battling the Reds; and 
third, that we are failing to adequately 
mobilize potential resources to serve U.S. 
interests in the cause of peace. 

Recently, I suggested to President 
Kennedy that greater utilization, as 
“voices of America,” of U.S. firms op- 
erating abroad could further strengthen 
our foreign policy, This recommenda- 
tion was based on an enthusiastic re- 
sponse by U.S. enterprises operating 
around the globe to such an idea. 

Today, I received from the White 
House a letter stating that the idea 
would receive “most careful attention 
from the President, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of State.” 

In my judgment, however, the time 
for careful attention is past. Rather, 
now is the time for strong, creative real- 
istic action to more effectively cope with 
the Red menace to freedom in the world. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the White House 
letter printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The President has 
asked me to reply to your letter of May 12, 
suggesting a conference of Government of- 
ficials and representatives of American busi- 
ness firms operating in foreign countries for 
the purpose of exploring ways in which 
American companies can cooperate in carry- 
ing out the aims of US. foreign policy. 

The President is, of course, aware of the 
significant part that U.S. business con- 
cerns have played in the economic de- 
velopment of other countries. He has stated 
that their most important future role will 
be to assist in the development of healthy 
and responsible private enterprise within the 
underdeveloped nations. Their willingness 
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to cooperate in every way with the Govern- 
ment in furthering our foreign policy, as 
emphasized in the letters you received in 
response to your recent inquiries, will re- 
ceive most careful attention from the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of State. 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 





VIEWS OF PURE MILK PRODUCTS 
COOPERATIVE ON S. 1643 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently 
the Senate Agriculture Committee is 
holding hearings on the administra- 
one farm proposals, as outlined in S. 

All of us recognize that in agriculture 
we need a new program designed to re- 
solve the special problems of the pres- 
ent, of the future, and those inherited 
from the past. 

Among other objectives, the program 
must, first, create a positive—not a neg- 
ative—image of the American farmers’ 
contribution to our economic life and 
progress; second, attempt to establish 
a relatively good supply-demand balance 
for the production and the consumption 
of farm commodities; third, find better 
ways to utilize farm surpluses, plus a 
reduction of costs of storage—using 
these invaluable resources as assets, not 
as economic millstones around the neck 
of the economy; and fourth, assure the 
farmer a fair share of the national in- 
come. 

Personally, I have long felt that, first, 
the farmers should have a stronger voice 
in programs affecting their future; sec- 
ond, solution of the supply-demand im- 
balance of farm products can best be 
obtained on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis; and, third, self-help as a principle 
should be encouraged, insofar as pos- 
sible, thus reducing the load on Uncle 
Sam. 

We recognize, of course, that in con- 
nection with the administration’s far- 
reaching recommendations, as outlined 
in S. 1643, serious questions must be re- 
solved. Congress, therefore, will need to 
weigh carefully the impact of such a 
program—if adopted—on the farmers, 
the taxpayers, and the consumers. 

Recently, I was privileged to review a 
statement on Senate bill 1643 by Bill 
Eckles, general manager, and Paul Af- 
feldt, president, of the Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative of Wisconsin. 

In order to give my colleagues the 
benefit of the evaluation made by this 
fine organization, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURE MILK PRODUCTS COOPERA- 
TIVE OF WISCONSIN, BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, IN SUPPORT OF 
THE AGRICULTURE ACT oF 1961, S. 1643 


(By W. C. Eckles, general manager, and Paul 
Affeldt, president) 


Honorable Chairman ELLENDER and Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee members, we 
first would like to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee. 
We would especially like to compliment the 
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chairman for the early hearings and oppor- 
tunity for offering various interests a chance 
to express their views on the Ellender-Cooley 
farm bill, or technically The Agricultural Act 
of 1961, S. 1643 and H.R. 6400. 

On behalf of more than 15,000 Wisconsin 
dairy farmers who belong to Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative with offices at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., we would like to state that this 
Ellender bill (S. 1643) conforms very close- 
ly to many policy resolutions enacted over 
the past several years by the members of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative at their an- 
nual meetings. Copies of several of these 
resolutions have been added as an appendix 
to this presentation to indicate the agricul- 
tural policy and programs desired by the 
organization membership. 

These were not developed by employees 
and officers. But they came up from the 
grass roots of PMPC’s membership. Each 
local (77 in number) considers drafts and 
recommends resolutions at their 77 local 
meetings. These in turn are Considered by 
an overall committee from all locals. They 
are debated, changed, and finally enacted 
by members at the annual meeting or or- 
ganizationwide convention each fall. 

The organization, Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative, has long recommended that the 
farm problem be attacked and solved by 
action— 

1. On a commodity-by commodity basis, 
with all programs finaily currelated into an 
overall program. 

2. On which the advice and considera- 
tion of real farmers be heard, even though in 
advisory capacities, when such programs are 
being drafted and developed. 

3. In which farmers are finally given an 
opportunity through referendum to approve 
or reject programs if quotas or marketing 
limitations are considered. 

4. In which domestic consumption and 
use of our agricultural abundance is in max- 
imum use to better feed, clothe and house 
our own citizens. 

5. That permits our other production in 
agriculture beyond a reasonable reserve for 
domestic safety, to be used to promote bet- 
ter relations between the other nations who 
are our allies and who also need more food 
and fiber. 

6. That permits farm organizations and 
cooperatives to do as much of the manage- 
ment, processing, distribution and develop- 
ment of new outlets as is reasonable and 
consistent with American business methods. 

7. That programs contributing to im- 
proved general health and well-being be 
charged at least partially to departments 
other than Agriculture. That food programs 
contributing to better allies and improving 
international relation be “tabbed’’ or charged 
to the appropriate category and not the farm 
program. 

We strongly support the Ellender-Cooley 
bill as enabling legislation through which 
agricultural programs could be developed 
that would begin moving farmers’ incomes 
toward a parity of income level. 
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Set up machinery through which advisory 
committees could be designated for assisting 
in developing programs. Of these, a sub- 
stantial majority (66 percent) would have 
been nominated by farm vote. Consumers 
and farm organization specialists would also 
be given consideration. 

It is our opinion that programs as are de- 
veloped should, if they are to be effective, 
provide for supply adjustments if such are 
needed to maintain a reasonable balance be- 
tween production and marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

We strongly support these provisions that 
provided quotas, marketing limitations, etc., 
if they are applied across the board to all 
producers following a referendum or vote 
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where a two-thirds majority of farmers have 
approved such. 

The extension of marketing order author- 
ization to all commodities as proposed we 
believe to be sound. Many years of experi- 
ence with Federal milk orders by our and 
other organizations have proven successful. 
Classes based on grade and use for establish- 
ing minimum prices to be shared in and 
pooled to various producers has proven 
sound when used. On several agricultural 
products, marketing order and regulatory 
programs for other commodities than those 
presently eligible for protection should be 
given the chance to come under such mini- 
mum pricing programs. Orders have oper- 
ated successfully on several commodities. 
Other branches of agriculture should be 
given a chance for similar protection. 

We have found order programs most use- 
ful in stabilizing and marketing milk. 
Other commodities might have similar suc- 
cess if authority were granted through new 
or amended legislation. 

We presume some groups who now have 
such orders will be reluctant to support 
amendment of the laws under which they 
operate fearing some lessening of the effec- 
tiveness of their program. We believe the 
umbrella of protection provided by the Agri- 
cultural Agreements Act of 1937 as amended 
should be extended to other commodities. 
If this is too strongly opposed, similar mar- 
ket order legislation might be enacted to 
extend the protection and voice in market- 
ing to more of agriculture than that which 
in the past has been enjoyed by fluid milk 
markets and some fruits and vegetables, etc. 

Quotas or marketing allotments are not 
new to agriculture or businesses. They 
should be on effective unit. basis if used. 
Their application under orders should be 
effective and reasonably efficient to admin- 
ister. We repeat, that in our judgment their 
introductions and uses should follow a ref- 
erendum process by affected producers. 

The provisions that would permit only 
congressional review and veto prior to intro- 
duction of a farm program under these bills 
seem to be the cause of major disagreements. 
We would hope that appropriate amend- 
ments satisfactory to the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government might be 
developed so that this type of legislation 
might be made available to American agri- 
culture. 

TITLE It 


We strongly support title II of the Ellen- 
der-Cooley bill that would substantially in- 
crease funds for and lengthen the period of 
operation of Public Law 480. 

This program has successfully moved agri- 
cultural products into international chan- 
nels where needed. Assurance of longer 
range programs could materially improve the 
program in our opinion, 


TITLE Ir 


Title III providing for consolidating and 
improving the lending authorities to agri- 
culture is quite important in our opinion. 
Much of agriculture needs expanded credit 
to move it out of a position of inefficiency 
due to limited sized units. 

As the American population explosion con- 
tinues, more efficient agricultural units must 
be developed. This demands reasonable 
priced and available credit for farmers. 

There is urgent need for reasonable loans 
to farmers to improve facilities, production 
units and living standards. Farm people 
use moneys for purchasing commercial prod- 
ucts. Increased credit would stimulate and 
improve business and the national output. 


TITLE IV 


Title IV providing for expanding the school 
milk program and improvements in the bar- 
gaining position of cooperatives is strongly 
urged by Pure Milk Products Cooperative. 
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_ Farmers with larger cooperatives properly 
financed could in time, we believe, reduce 
the need of agriculture for so much depend- 
ence on Government. The legislation pro- 
viding for merging and consolidating coop- 
eratives into more effective units could, in 
our opinion, result in a more efficient move- 
ment of food and fiber to consumers after a 
period of time. 

We believe the Ellender-Cooley bill would 
be excellent because: 

(a) It can cut the cost of farm programs 
to Government and still assure consumers 
adquate food at the cheapest relative price. 

(b) It would let farm selected groups have 
@ major voice in developing and suggesting 
farm programs to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Congress. 

(c) The program would be most demo- 
cratic by having farmers, consumers, the 
executive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment all involved in its promulgation and 
activation or use. 

(ad) The wide powers presently delegated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
reduced. Less bureaucracy and govern- 
mental red tape would be involved. 

(e) It would mean less government in 
agriculture by giving farmers an cpportunity 
to expand cooperatives and do a more effec- 
tive job in producing for market needs. 
Farmers would make major decisions on 
programs, quota enactments, etc. 

(f) It is enabling legislation through 
which a variety of approaches to improving 
farm income could be developed and effec- 
tuated. 

In conclusion, Honorable Chairman and 
committee members, we believe this enabling 
legislation of S. 1643 through which farm 
income could be materially improved, our 
agricultural abundance could be efficiently 
utilized and American farmers given more 
of a voice to help develop programs they 
desire, is most sound and very good legisla- 
tion. 

We, of Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 
would again urge the reconciling of differ- 
ences between branches of Government and 
political parties to make such adjustments 
as will make the legislation acceptable to 
Congress for early enactment. 

We believe you will have done a great 
service to America’s farmers and the 
economy. 

We believe it to be basically the soundest 
and finest agricultural legislation to ever 
come before Congress. We think farmers 
will heartily approve its use and reduce gov- 
ernmental costs and materially improve 
farmers’ income and living standards. 

We are honored at Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative to have had you kindly and, 
as usual, objectively listen to our views and 
suggestions on this very important matter. 
We hope this presentation has been of value 
in transmitting the views of a large segment 
of America’s organized agricultural pro- 
ducers and dairymen to Congress. 

Our policy resolutions attached are indica- 
tive that what we have presented has been 
the views of those we represent and work 
for. 

Again, thanks for granting us time to 
present our views to you. 





NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 
IN DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUC- 
TION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most important items of domestic 
legislation that should be undertaken 
by the Congress is a long-range exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act, to provide for a 
very substantial increase in domestic 
sugar production. Those who are anx- 
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ious to see our sugar purchases made in 
foreign countries have erroneously rep- 
resented the facts concerning our sugar 
program. The production of sugar in 
the United States, whether it be cane 
sugar or beet sugar, is not subsidized by 
the general treasury of the United 
States. The consumer of sugar pays the 
entire cost. The program has worked 
well. The important consideration now 
is the extension of the program over a 
period of many years and provision for 
a greater production of sugar within the 
United States. There are many reasons 
why we should produce more of our own 
sugar, but I should like to mention seven: 

First. It is just plain commonsense 
that when the United States is plagued 
with a costly agricultural program and 
billions of dollars of surpluses, we should 
no longer import from foreign coun- 
tries 45 percent of the sugar we need. 
To continue to do so will lessen the 
respect for the United States, both 
among our own people and among the 
people of other countries. We would not 
respect another nation if it did not make 
every effort to cut down its surpluses, by 
producing other crops that it needed. 

Second. Increased domestic produc- 
tion of sugar will be beneficial to thou- 
sands of individual farmers. I am more 
familiar with the sugarbeet situation 
than I am with the sugar-cane situa- 
tion. In Nebraska and in dozens of other 
States there are wide areas where the 
farmers’ land is suitable to the produc- 
tion of sugar beets on an efficient basis. 
This is especially true in irrigated areas. 
These farmers are anxious to obtain 
sugarbeet quotas which they are pres- 
ently denied. 

Third. Increased domestic production 
of sugar will be beneficial to hundreds of 
communities, because it will increase the 
farmers’ income which is spent locally. 
It will be beneficial to labor, to our trans- 
portation systems, and to our economy in 
general. 

Fourth. A substantial increase in the 
production of our own sugar will be most 
beneficial to the U.S. Government, be- 
cause it will be an important step toward 
the solution of our farm problem. It 
will put land into the production of a 
crop that is needed by our economy, 
and will take the same land out of the 
production of crops of which there is a 
surplus. 

Fifth. Our Government will be fur- 
ther helped by an increase in domestic 
sugar production, particularly by means 
of sugarbeets. A sugarbeet industry 
makes for stability and prosperity in an 
irrigated area. In fact, without the 
right to raise sugarbeets, irrigation dis- 
trict repayment contracts to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may be 
in serious jeopardy. 

Sixth. Cuba will not be providing 
sugar for the United States in the fore- 
seeable future. After Communism has 
ended in Cuba, land reform, the need 
for protein food, and other factors will 
make it impractical for Cuba ever again 
to provide the United States with as 
much sugar as she has in the past. 

Seventh. Our domestic production of 
sugar should be increased now, and at 
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@ progressive rate extending over sey- 
eral years in the future, before commit- 
ments, implied or otherwise, are made 
to Nations which have not been regu- 
larly supplying us with sugar. To fail 
to increase our domestic production at 
this time would be to irresponsibly en- 
courage foreign countries as new sup- 
pliers. 

Mr. President, the leadership of this 
Congress and in the administration have 
a responsibility not only to pass a sugar 
act, but to do it now, as soon as ample 
and exhaustive hearings are held. The 
effort to increase our domestic sugar 
production involves various problems, 
including transportation costs, modern- 
ization of methods and procedures in 
processing and marketing the building or 
enlarging of new processing plants, and 
the orderly transition to a sugar econ- 
omy by the farmers involved. None of 
these problems is impossible of solution. 
They cannot be solved, however, with- 
out Government leadership, both in the 
Congress and in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take the lead, in 
behalf of the American farmer, to 
formulate a program and to fight for it. 
The Secretary should champion a pro- 
gram that will give to the American 
farmer the right to produce a much 
greater share of the sugar that is needed 
in the United States. The Secretary of 
Agriculture owes such an obligation, not 
only to the farmers, but also to the tax- 
paying public, because of the contribu- 
tion which such a program will make 
toward the solution of our overall agri- 
cultural problems. 

Mr. President, the State Department 
should have a voice in the allocation of 
the part of the sugar we need that is to 
come from other countries. The State 
Department, however, has no right to 
take a position to the detriment of, and 
hostile to, the American farmer, in an 
effort to hold down or lower the portion 
of the sugar we need which ought to be 
produced domestically. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as well as the lead- 
ership in the Congress, does have a 
responsibility to provide aggressive lead- 
ership in working for the adoption of an 
orderly program of increased domestic 
sugar production, because it will be 
beneficial to all. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
permitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I served notice that it would be 
necessary, as of today, to object to all 
requests for committee meetings. If I 
make an exception in one case, then I 
should make an exception in all cases; 
but, since important legislation is be- 
fore us, I think Senators ought to be 
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available for floor duty, and I am con- 
strained to object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT 
tempore. There is objection. 


pro 





THE UNITED STATES, CUBA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most outstanding scholars in all 
Latin America is the president and head 
of the University of Puerto Rico, Jaime 
Benitez. He made a speech recently at 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in Santa Barbara, entitled 
“The United States, Cuba, and Latin 
America.” 

It is one of the most penetrating 
analyses of the Cuban problem that I 
have had an opportunity to read for 
some time. I take only a moment to 
read a short paragraph or two: 

Surely this situation is one that the United 
States will have to view in a much larger 
context than that of Castro or of Cuba alone. 

The Castro image and the kind of action, 
the purposes and methods, the aims and 
ideals associated with it, right or wrong, 
provide a collective vision, a version of the 
world in which many of the dispossessed, the 
oppressed, and the disenfranchised peoples 
of the Caribbean, Latin America, and, pos- 
sibly, the whole world, see a role for them- 
selves, a means to achieve their goals of par- 
ticipation in the life of their nations, a way 
of exercising the power that resides in 
masses and numbers. Such an image can- 
not be undone in a moment. The end of 
Castro would not be the end of the image, 
and there are times wken a live demagog 
is infinitely preferable to a dead martyr, 
particularly when that potential martyr has 
proven himself (with the help of all con- 
cerned) one of the most salable saints in re- 
cent history. 

Can the United States avoid being maneu- 
vered into becoming the antagonist of such 
mass movements and such mass aspirations, 
which exist whether or not the Cuban 
revolution truly represents them? 


The president of the University of 
Puerto Rico goes on in his analysis to 
make what I think are some very con- 
structive suggestions in regard to needed 
changes in American foreign policy in 
Latin America. I think not only are 
they worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of the members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, of Members 
of the Senate, and of the entire Con- 
gress, but I recommend the speech of 
the president of the University of Puerto 
Rico to this administration, to the end 
that it weigh the suggestions and, on 
the basis of their merit, take those sug~ 
gestions which might be helpful in a 
reexamination and reappraisal of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in all Latin America. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES, CUBA, AND LATIN AMERICA 
(By Jaime Benitez) 

Mutual trust and understanding between 
the Americas would be greatly helped if the 
United States found it possible to distin- 
guish between its genuine long-term interest 
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in Latin America and its present irritable 
obsession with Fidel Castro. More attention 
to the realities of the situation in the hemi- 
sphere and less attention to the more ex- 
treme antics of the Cuban Premier would 
help achieve the same goal. 

For, if left to his own devices, Castro will 
succeed in undoing or, at least, isoiating 
himself and his “revolution” sooner and 
more completely than if the United States 
undertakes to direct the process. That Cas- 
tro can do this for himself is evidenced 
by his unnecessary aggressiveness against 
friends and potential friends both in Cuba 
and throughout Latin America and his con- 
sequential alienation of what was once wide- 
spread support at home and abroad. That 
U.S. initiative can harm rather than help 
democratic developments in Cuba is evi- 
denced by the ineffectiveness of its efforts 
to line up a Latin American front against 
Castro. 

The priority accorded the present situa- 
tion in Cuba, at least, in the public mind, 
has been a hindrance to the development of 
the “new deal” for Latin America promised 
by the new administration in the United 
States. In many ways, it may have seri- 
ously delayed the eventual substitution of 
the present dictatorship by a free and demo- 
cratic government in Cuba. 

Regrettably, the chances of the United 
States separating these two distinct prob- 
lems one from the other seem unlikely in 
the present state of tension and the present 
scramble for a “solution” to the Cuban 
“problem.” Too much is against it, and 
it is worthwhile to reflect on why this 
should be so. 

Friends of the United States in Latin 
America and friends of Latin America in 
the United States have jointly suffered 
through a long period, painful and unneces- 
sary, of being systematically ignored: 
ignored by academic, journalistic, political, 
intellectual and other opinion-molding 
centers of authority. It is thus felt—with 
what degree of validity no one can say—that 
the present sympathetic receptivity to mat- 
ters Latin American is due to the awaken- 
ing caused in these circles by the Castro 
revolution, in much the same way as sci- 
entific research and intelligence in general, 
and even primary and secondary schooling, 
have received a big boost from the success 
of the Soviet Union’s first sputnik. Cer- 
tainly this dramatic reversal from apathy 
to fascination ensuing on Castro’s irrupting 
into print has both its origin and its nour- 
ishment in the Cuban drama. This is re- 
flected in a thousand ways, ranging from 
the random identification of similar revolu- 
tionary movements throughout the world 
with the Castro trademark to last year’s 
Latin American joke that Mr. Eisenhower's 
offer of $500 million in aid should be called 
the Fondo Fidel. 

This natural pleasure at being suddenly 
recognized, the objects of a jealous affec- 
tion, akin to any convert’s zeal, is aided and 
abetted by the particular way in which 
United States foreign policy is subject to 
the pressures and influence of the mass 
media: newspapers and their headlines, 
commentators and their alarmist reports, 
the weekly magazines with their red-ringed 
covers, the newsreels, films and television, 
all the mighty who shape and fashion Amer- 
ican public opinion, and through that pub- 
lic opinion, American policy, are committed 
to the maintenance of what is newsworthy. 
Castro, who has managed to thrill, shock and 
infuriate public opinion, is considered, and 
given the nature of the situation has be- 
come, more “newsworthy” than all the rest 
of Latin America put together. 

This factor has collateral effects that are 
just as dangerous as the monopolizing of 
the Latin American image by the Cuban 
situation. Certain elements of the revolu- 
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tion in Cuba, for instance, have been ex- 
aggerated out of all proportion, so that 
public understanding of this phenomenon 
so close to the U.S. borders has been 
seriously misled. What is going on in 
Cuba is not confined to beards and fatigues, 
public assemblies, military scores, 10- 
year-old traffic policemen and so on. The 
whole social fabric of Cuba is being affected, 
disrupted, reoriented. To what extent and 
in what varying proportions of chaos, dema- 
gogery, and progress this is so, we are now 
unfortunately in no position to assess im- 
partially. Construction, agricultural reform, 
new economic policies, new international 
alinements, reeducation, governmental aus- 
terity, the decimation of élites, and many 
other developments typical of traditional 
revolutionary situations deserve closer at- 
tention than they are getting; certainly, they 
cannot be ignored out of hand because the 
political manifestations that accompany 
them are distasteful. 

If Castro continues to be, for the average 
American, what Latin America is all about; 
if he dominates North American understand- 
ing of the peasant movement in northeast 
Brazil, the survival of Peronism in Argentina, 
the rise of substantial opposition parties in 
Chile, the Peace Congress recently held in 
Mexico, there is serious error: error com- 
pounded by the fact that the playback of 
this image that the mass media are creating 
is, in Latin America, that picture of the 
little giant from the south locked in mortal 
combat with the colossus of the north that 
has so long bedevilled traditional and recip- 
rocal misconceptions about the roles of both 
parts of the hemisphere. 

Second, the clear and present danger that 
many aspects of the present situation in 
Cuba represent for the United States and its 
policy of inter-American cooperation, may 
well be a danger that the United States is 
going to have to put up with. There can be 
little room for argument that Castro has set 
back the development of democratic insti- 
tutions in Cuba for some time; but we have 
to be aware of the fact that before Castro 
they never existed fully and they might not 
have blossomed forth even had he not taken 
power. Furthermore, it may well be that 
many elements of Castro’s revolution— 
good and bad—are by now thoroughly ir- 
reversible. It is hard to imagine, for in- 
stance, how the great majority of the ex- 
propriated property could be returned to its 
former owners, and the longer the present 
regime stays in power, the harder such res- 
titution would become. The most that could 
be hoped for from a successor government 
would be some form of compensation; and 
how would that compensation be paid for 
in an economy that will already have been 
altered in its basic structure? 

Surely this situation is one that the United 
States will have to view in a much larger 
context than that of Castro or of Cuba 
alone. 

The Castro image and the kind of action, 
the purposes and methods, the aims and 
ideals associated with it, right or wrong, 
provide a collective vision, a version of the 
world in which many of the disposessed, the 
oppressed and the disenfranchised peoples 
of the Caribbean, Latin America, and pos- 
sibly, the whole world, see a role for them- 
selves, a means to achieve their goals of 
participation in the life of their nations, a 
way of exercising the power that resides 
in masses and numbers. Such an image 
cannot be undone in a moment. The end 
of Castro would not be the end of the image, 
and there are times when a live demagog 
is infinitely preferable to a dead martyr, par- 
ticularly when that potential martyr has 
proven himself (with the help of all con- 
cerned) one of the most salable saints in 
recent history. 
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Can the United States avoid being ma- 
neuvered into becoming the antagonist of 
such mass movements and such mass as- 
pirations, which exist whether or not the 
Cuban revolution truly represents them? 

The answer to this question is highly 
dificult and fraught with dangers. To see 
the situation clearly requires that the United 
States accept the facts of the problem. 
Stated briefly, these are that any rich and 
powerful nation faced with a skilled dema- 
gog who identifies himself with a popu- 
lar cause and becomes its symbol, is subject 
to a basic internal ambivalence. If it is 
a generous and politically unselfish nation 
as the United States is, this ambivalence is 
even more painful. For, on the one hand, 
the nation will want to support the legiti- 
mate aspirations that gave rise to the dema- 
gog, and on the other, will feel a profound 
irritation at seeing such valid ideals, debased 
by mobbery, hatred and mass manipulation. 
Further, the nation facing this problem is 
made painfully aware that the very strength 
of that demagog is fed by grievances with 
a@ genuine basis. What then if that nation 
feels an additional burden of guilt for having 
allowed those grievances to grow to the point 
of no return? As if this weren’t bad enough, 
there is the painful truth that demagoguery 
flourishes by flaunting authority: the prin- 
ciple of psychological redress, of seeing the 
righteous and the mighty disturbed in their 
majesty, is one that has worked in favor 
of every law-breaking challenger since earli- 
est human history. With Castro it has the 
additional advantage of involving the very 
small with the very large, thus adding a 
comic or tragic touch to the spectacle, de- 
pending upon on which side of the arena 
one happens to sit. 

If these elements of the problem were 
not difficult enough, there are still two more 
of prime importance, both of which make it 
hard for the United States to see the ques- 
tion posed by the coming revolutionary 
changes in Latin America clearly and that 
are, instead, forcing the Castro image ever 
more powerfully to the fore. 

The more important of these, clearly, is 
the way in which the present great power 
squeeze, with its faculty for making inter- 
national mountains out of local molehills, 
for neglecting deeper issues in favor of com- 
bating local irritants, for taking the short 
view rather than the long, for adopting a 
defensive stand rather than the more solid 
posture becoming a great power sure of it- 
self, has made of Castro a smokescreen 
through which the United States seems un- 
able to see the true issues involved. Because 
of the power politics that form the constant 
background to the struggle between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, all re- 
form movements, tinged with Castroism or 
not, directly influenced by him or not, are 
lumped together under the generic name 
of Fidelista. This pernicious error crops 
up again and again in the mass media in 
much the way that during the worst years 
of the McCarthy insanity in the United 
States, the single word “Communist” was 
used as the bogyman with which to con- 
jure everything from appropriations, to the 
exile of some of America’s outstanding in- 
tellectuals to Princeton’s Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies. Such is the form of propa- 
ganda that not only does the United States 
fall into this error, but by a process of nat- 
ural compensation, in which many errors 
tend to cancel each other out, some legiti- 
mate and perfectly democratic reform move- 
ments in Latin America and elsewhere find 
themselves, willy-nilly adopted into the 


Castro movement. In short, the prevalent 
looseness of thought simply makes it easy 
for Castro and others like him to take advan- 
tage of such genuine movements and per- 
vert them for their own ends, ultimately 
turning them against the United States. 
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Blind opposition to or identification of di- 
verse reform movements with Fidel merely 
breeds Castro’s advantage. 

All this confusion of Castro and Latin 
America, this lumping together of dissimilar 
problems, distinct interests, varying back- 
grounds, is, I have suggested, the United 
States worst enemy ir seeing its hemispheric 
relations in a true and clear light. 

There is a parallel simplification in reverse 
which is equally harmful and which affects 
adversely the rhetoric of all Latin American 
political movements, be they of the right, 
the left or the center. This is the at- 
tribution to the United States of all the re- 
sponsibilities and blames for all failings and 
mishaps south of the Rio Grande. Latin 
American elites have consistently neglected 
to examine their own shortcomings and limi- 
ttaions and have, instead, made the United 
States the scapegoat for their own missed 
opportunities, aggrandizing the hostile role 
of the great power, the United States, and 
thus freeing themselves of the responsibility 
for their own unstable governments, their 
dictatorships, their land tenure systems, their 
armies and their economic, social, and po- 
litical underdevelopment. Justice to the 
strong requires a special kind of courage and 
sophistication that is uncommon among 
those who are both weak and proud. Yet 
without such courage, and without the wis- 
dom that derives from it, understanding will 
remain obscured and accord impossible. 
Explanations which exempt any of the par- 
ties from the compulsion to better them- 
selves serve nothing, and this is why, if 
additional reasons were needed, personal, in- 
tellectual confrontations of the highest cali- 
ber between North and Latin Americans are 
sO urgently necessary. 

Well? We have seen some of the difficulties 
that face the United States, and some of the 
reasons why these difficulties, far from con- 
veniently disappearing, are in the process of 
growing into fixed and inflexible attitudes. 
What then does the United States do? 

Experience shows us certain things it does 
not do. It does not, for instance, try to 
dragoon the other countries of the hemi- 
sphere, all of which have internal problems 
susceptible to the same sort of solution as 
Castro’s into overt, coordinated action 
against the point of irritation. This is akin 
to asking men who are showing signs of a 
highly infectious disease to go to the source 
of the infection and take on all the risks 
involved. But negative approaches to the 
question are not fundamental. Positive ap- 
proaches are urgent. The world situation 
does not give any country time to reflect 
truthfully on its mistakes. The greater the 
stress, the more urgent it is that a closer 
vision of policy for the future be motivated. 

To get at this new policy, I wish to use 
as a point of departure the report entitled 
“The Voice of Latin America and Its Sig- 
nificance in Today’s World,” submitted by 
William Benton and Adlai Stevenson on No- 
vember 1, 1960, on their return from a 2- 
month visit to Latin America. 

It is a very good report, well-documented 
and thought-provoking, and written with 
the skill and insight one might expect of 
its authors. Would that a similar document, 
as well meaning and generous were to be 
written about the United States by Latin 
Americans of corresponding authority and 
worth. The report is, at the same time, re- 
vealing in several ways that its authors did 
not intend. For example, the opening sen- 
tence declares: “Until the spring of 1960— 
the year both of us reached 60—neither 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson nor I had ever been 
in the great cities of South America.” This 
statement carries its own tone of pathos. 
For Messrs. Stevenson and Benton, out- 
standing intellectual, cultural, and political 
leaders in their own rights, are representa- 
tive figures of the highest quality in the 
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United States or anywhere in the world. 
Their lack of direct contact has been typi- 
cal of the elites of the United States. Un- 
til very recently, leading figures have had 
neither first-hand knowledge, nor even (and 
this has been galling to Latin Americans) 
much serious interest in South America. 
The same could not be said in reverse. Al- 
most every leader in Central or South Amer- 
ica has been to the United States; many 
have studied there; most are fluently con- 
versant in English. 

How to account for this basic disparity in 
reciprocal knowledge of each other’s coun- 
tries, institutions, languages and cultures? 
Mr. Benton, in his report, suggests that it 
is due to a profound conviction prevailing 
in the United States that there is nothing 
really worthwhile south of Rio Grande; that 
traffic with Latin America would be one- 
way traffic, with help, knowledge, protec- 
tion and development flowing southward 
and little more than local color and apprecia- 
tion infiltrating back. I believe that many 
difficulties in inter-American relations re- 
sult from this conviction. I further believe 
that this conviction is erroneous in point 
of fact and that the unfortunate difficulties 
ensuing therefrom are compounded both by 
the U.S. ignorance vis-a-vis Latin America 
and Latin American insecurity vis-a-vis the 
United States. Such basic failure in com- 
munication need not be everlasting, and 
the fact that pedagogy, language instruction 
and Latin American studies have been the 
most neglected areas in American educa- 
tion over the past 50 years need not prevail 
forever. Yet the present unhappy state of 
affairs, which Messrs. Benton and Stevenson 
were honest and chagrined enough to admit, 
demonstrates that the sins of the fathers 
are indeed visited upon their children, and 
that the ills that educators do, live on after 
them. 

Several other observations could be made 
on the basis of this report. Its accent on 
the amount of travel, organization and work 
represented by the trip, the speed and ur- 
gency of it all, the breathlessness of its 
appeal, is in itself revealing. Is it possible 
that all the work, work, work and help, 
help, help the United States intends for 
Latin America is due to fear? To fear that it 
is too late, that some international battle {fs 
being lost? Surely Latin America has some 
thoughts of its own on the subject; surely it 
has its own contributions to make; surely 
any help extended must be help out of a pro- 
found belief in the value of the things that 
the two cultures share, out of belief in a 
deeper and fuller life for both. Yet the re- 
port reveals too much the puritanical sense 
of guilt, the urgency of doing; it lacks its own 
breathing space, its sense, if one may use 
such a word today, of poetry, of enjoyment 
of life rather than activity. 

This same urgency even, in some parts, 
conveys a sense of panic, which is unfor- 
tunate. The United States is a great power; 
the one thing that great powers cannot per- 
mit themselves is a sense of frenzy. Why, 
for instance, should the seat of the OAS be 
changed from Washington to Panama? Be- 
cause its present location points to the fact 
that the United States is the outstanding 
Nation of the hemisphere? The United 
States does not need to apologize for its 
strength or weaken it. What it must do is to 
turn it to the best advantage of all. If the 
OAS is to become an important influence in 
the orientation of US. policies it had better 
remain in Washington. 

Finally, there are in parts of the report, 
due to these very same factors I have men- 
tioned, aspects of that same condescension 
that has always deeply disturbed Latin 
America, particularly when it becomes a 
question of what must be done. This pres- 
sure to get things done—and “done” here 
means, fundamentally, done for or to Latin 
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America—ends up by giving an unfortunate 
impression that if only the United States 
could wake up and do its job in Latin Amer- 
ica right, then the subcontinent might in- 
deed turn out as the United States has, rich, 
educated, developed, democratic, and self- 
fulfilled. 

The fact is that the United States posi- 
tion, which for all the valuable suggestions 
of the report, its quick sympathy, its honesty, 
and its compressed command and under- 
standing of enormously diverse situations, 
should be anything but that of writing a 
blueprint for the development of Latin 
America. Rather, it should be an invitation 
to these countries to write their own blue- 
prints, or perhaps not even to go that far, 
but to think, in terms of their own aspira- 
tions, just what kind of societies it is that 
they want and aim to achieve. 

It is terribly important that the impetus 
for change come from the republics them- 
selves; changing societies against their will 
can only be done through violence, and then 
for how long? And is it not possible—I pose 
this as a hypothetical question on which we 
might well reflect hard and long—that some 
people may prefer to remain what they are? 
Is it not possible that it is not in the inter- 
ests of the United States to broaden its vision 
and seek to be for all what it would be for 
itself? The great cultural hegemonies of the 
past were not based—and this is an under- 
statement—on any deep understanding of 
the problems, the cultures, the aspirations 
of the countries included in such groupings. 
The Roman Empire did not wax strong on an 
understanding of Carthage and Asia Minor; 
nor did the British import their institu- 
tions of parliamentary procedure, of equal- 
ity under the law and respect for individual 
rights by sympathy toward the Indian bor- 
der states or Tanganyika. True enough, these 
cultural hegemonies were created under an 
imperial system of master-and-slave rela- 
tionships; but do we know the answers to 
the 20th-century version of these rela- 
tionships? I am merely suggesting, with 
this very pertinent question, what I think is 
@ major problem; that it may be that what 
we should all do is tend our own gardens, and 
provide one’s services upon request, not 
merely when needed. Our neighbors may like 
to grow unsightly plants and we blooming 
roses, but until they express a desire for 
roses, who would take care of the roses once 
they were planted? 

Within the framework of the autodevel- 
oped plan for Latin America, the United 
States would be perfectly correct in estab- 
lishing its own limits, its own requirements, 
and even in stating, quite candidly, its own 
aims. In fact, it is necessary that the United 
States make these limits plain in advance; 
the nature of the aid it is prepared to grant 
on request, the extent and kind of services 
and personnel it is prepared to lend, and 
the things it would expect to get in return, 
just as any two partners in a development 
enterprise would have clear understanding 
before any project was begun. There are, 
beyond Latin America itself, many projects 
on which the partnership could embark to- 
gether; there are areas in the world where 
the partnership could make a definite con- 
tribution, and some in which the process of 
learning could be shared. 

It has been said by some, quite recently 
by Mr. Douglass Cater in the Reporter, that 
Puerto Rico is an answer to Castro, and 
indirectly, to Latin America’s own develop- 
ment. Having been one of the persons re- 
sponsible in part for this development, I am 
deeply appreciative of the compliment in- 
tended. Nevertheless, I think that the ab- 
straction Puerto Rico-Latin American de- 
velopment contains some serious errors. To 
begin with, the situations are not entirely 
comparable. The links that bind us to the 
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United States are many and mutually bene- 
ficial to an extent that is not true of any of 
the other Latin American republics. Then 
there is the fact that our development in 
Puerto Rico may not be the kind of devel- 
opment that a country in Latin America 
would choose to follow; I am not, as I sup- 
pose I have made amply plain, a believer 
in the interchangeability of solutions. 
Further, there is a widespread belief in Latin 
America that what has been achieved in 
Puerto Rico has been achieved more by the 
United States than by Puerto Rico itself. In 
this they are wrong, as we in the United 
States and in Puerto Rico are both wrong— 
one wonders if for the same reason—in not 
giving due credit to Rexford Guy Tugwell 
for his brilliant participation in the pacific 
revolution led by Luis Mufioz Marin in 
Puerto Rico. 

It may be well to recall briefly a bit of 
recent, yet forgotten, Puerto Rican history. 
Until quite late in his period of office, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt made his appointments to 
the governorship of Puerto Rico in cavalier 
fashion: first an amiable newspaperman 
from Florida, whose only qualification for 
that office was a substantial contribution to 
the Democratic campaign; then, after the 
dismal failure of this first appointment, a 
retired Army general from Georgia whose 
noted tightlippedness was supposed to con- 
trast with the bumbling loquacity of his 
predecessor, but who was obviously out of 
his depth. By the time he was withdrawn 
in 1938, and Admiral Leahy became his suc- 
cessor, the articulate groups in the opposi- 
tion—all except the most conservative in the 
professional groups and the well-heeled 
landed and commercial elites—had adopted 
a@ fundamentally independentist position. 
We saw no other viable solution for the de- 
velopment of Puerto Rico, no other way out 
of a futile colonial tutelage. 

It was also in 1938 that first under the 
designation of Accién Social Independentista 
and a little later under its present name of 
Partido Popular Democratico, Luis Mufioz 
Marin created the social, economic, political 
movement destined to direct the Government 
of Puerto Rico from 1941 to the present. 
This movement was at first firmly committed 
to the twin aims of social justice and inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. It was not until 
Mufioz Marin encountered unyielding oppo- 
sition from his potential clientele—namely, 
in the startling lack of support of the 
jibaro or peasant section as well as the labor- 
ing masses for the proposed independence 
of Puerto Rico—that he and his followers 
were forced to reexamine the assumptions 
of his program. It is to Mufioz Marin’s ever- 
lasting credit that he had the courage and 
the wisdom to align himself with the needs 
and the exigencies of the democratic process 
and rated social justice first. Thus, after a 
bitter internal struggle which has taken 
different turns throughout the years, the 
way to human progress and social dignity 
seems to be finally cleared in the complex 
political formulae of our present Common- 
wealth organization. It must be added that 
the success achieved has been in no small 
part due to the practical qualities, experi- 
ence, and flexibility that the last non-Puerto 
Rican governor, Tugwell, brought to his post. 
But the formula of Commonwealth and 
social justice which has succeeded so well in 
Puerto Rico is not in the cards for the coun- 
tries of Latin America. These are sovereign 
nations and must remain such; they must 
have both independence and social justice 
and this creates a totally different situation. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that there 
are not elements in the Puerto Rican situ- 
ation that would not be extremely bene- 
ficial, as examples, to many of the countries 
in Latin America. What I am saying, what 
I am insisting on, is that the United States 
only needs to make it possible for the Latin 
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American republics to be able, if they so 
care, to undertake similar operations, or 
adaptations of the Puerto Rican experience. 
I am suggesting that Puerto Rico as a pan- 
acea is as dangerous a simplification as any 
of the others that I have been discussing. 

This brings me to my conclusion. I have 
insisted throughout on three main points: 
(1) that the United States should divert its 
present extravagant interest in Fidel Castro 
towards an awareness of the realities facing 
it in dealing with Latin America; (2) that 
it should provide solid support for the crea- 
tion of independently motivated social and 
economic changes in Latin America, and (3) 
that it should do so not as the all-powerful 
progenitor of such changes but as a finan- 
cial and technical partner who participates 
in such programs on request, clear 
beforehand his terms and anticipations and, 
at the same time, his own role 
concerning the means taken, the timetable, 
the form, the personnel and so on, involved. 

This may sound as though the United 
States should be merely a passive agent to- 
wards Latin America, a source of an abstract 
bounty, ideologically uncommitted. 

Let me dispel that impression immediate- 
ly, with what I consider must be the most 
important step the United States should 
take. 

This involves a recognition of the fact that 
in the next decade a great upheaval, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural will be taking 
place throughout Latin America, as it will 
in much of the world. It is my opinion that 
the United States must identify itself posi- 
tively with these movements, that it must, in 
the French sense of the word “d’avancer,” go 
ahead, of the great reform of the balance of 
the century. It must provide moral and 
intellectual endorsement and if need be 
assistance for these reforms. Instead of 
letting situations occur, as they have in 
Cuba, in distasteful forms, about which it 
can then do nothing, it should exercise all 
its moral suasion to seeing that these re- 
forms occur within frameworks favorable to 
peace, progress, justice, and liberty. The 
United States should issue now, before once 
again it is too late, a declaration of principles 
as far-reaching as Wilson’s 14 points or 
Roosevelt’s Atlantic Charter, and incorporate 
into this statement those elements which 
form part of the natural and just aspirations 
of the great masses in Latin America and 
throughout the world that yearn for sociai 
justice and reform. 

What should such a document contain? 
What would be its fundamental points? 

I think they are three. 

First, a statement of the principles of 
democratic life. These are expressed better 
and earlier, in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States of America than 
in any other document. The principles on 
which that declaration is based, of the 
fundamental equality of men, of equality be- 
fore the law, and of the right of every man 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
over and above any and all consideration of 
property and the priority of these rights over 
any and all other rights, need to be reiter- 
ated and reaffirmed as valid for the entire 
hemisphere, and all limitations of these 
rights, even those represented by the vested 
interests of the United States, to be firmly 
condemned and repudiated. 

This means that the United States must 
declare its acceptance of the right of all 
governments in the hemisphere to amend 
their laws in the pursuit of these aims, to do 
over their systems of land tenure, to over- 
come injustice, and give a fair chance to the 
destitute. It also means that the United 
States must realize that in the modern world, 
the role of the state in the task of equaliza- 
tion is fundamental and more important 
than any other single factor. 
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» Second, a declaration along the lines laid 

down by Kenneth Galbraith in his recent ar- 
ticle in Foreign Affairs, “A Positive Approach 
to Economic Assistance,” in which he de- 
velops the idea (the same idea that Mufioz 
Marin and ll and several other able 
and devoted people working together put into 
practice in Puerto Rico) that capital by it- 
self is not enough to do the job; that ma- 
chines by themselves are not enough: that 
these two elements alone cannot transform a 
' society and that people are the indispensable 
factor in such transformations. 

Efficient and progressive governments, 
without which peaceful social change is im- 
possible, require a reservoir of trained and 
effective personnel, and such reservoirs can- 
not be created without education, without 
resourceful government intervention, with- 
out a sense of the obligations of public ad- 
ministration: in short, without planning, 
without a sense of the difference between ob- 
jectives and ways, by which I mean methods 
and structures. This dimension of imple- 
mentation is a higher form of what is so often 
called know-how. It does not involve merely 
the tricks of the trade, but also a sensitivity 
to carrying dreams out, to making them work 
in practice, to add the missing dimensions 
of reality to the hopes of man. 

I am persuaded that the great chasm that 

is involved in all this, the one that so facil- 
itates the growth of demagoguery and Peron- 
ism, the chasm between objectives and 
achievements, the difference between the 
dream world of what ought to be and the 
reality of what it takes to make dreams come 
true, is one of the greatest obstacles to hem- 
ispheric development. In 1940 a group of us 
had the dreams, the goals, the enthusiasms, 
the general support, but all these, im- 
portant and indispensable as they were, 
were not enough. We needed also the cour- 
age to make the hard choices, the wisdom to 
discard inoperative formulae, the techniques, 
the resources, the kind of managerial lead- 
ership essential to bring objectives into frui- 
tion. This special talent required for oper- 
ational action has often been deprecated in 
the Latin American world and has unjustly 
been equated to the organization men and 
the operators without faiths and spiritual 
strength to live by, of which the United 
States seems to produce so very many. Such 
operators or robots are a distorted repre- 
sentation of the pragmatic or hard-headed 
idealist of whom I am speaking. If such 
people do not exist in Latin America in suf- 
ficient quantity, it is of the highest urgency 
to facilitate their recruitment and training. 
For otherwise, Latin Americans may find 
themselves at a loss to effect successfully 
their own impending revolutions. It is part 
of the task all of us face, Latin Americans, 
the United States, leaders of education in 
_the Western World, to provide the leader- 
ship and assistance necessary for these cadres 
to come into existence, so that these in turn 
may create structures on which govern- 
ments may rest in stability and justice. 
Next to this task, capital and machinery is 
of minor importance. 

Third, and last, the United States must be 
willing to state just how much it is willing 
to put up with. It must recognize that it 
cannot do the job for Latin America. Even 
if it wanted to, it could not do it by itself, 
for people are not saved, they save them- 
selves. The United States must, therefore, 
be willing to tolerate many and different 
paths toward the goals to which the whole 
hemisphere can subscribe, and it must make 
plain beforehand that it is willing and even 
eager to see such diversity, that its interests 
lie in furthering these goals and not in im- 
posing a single matrix on all forms of social, 
economic and political progress. Latin 
American elites must have the intellectual 
courage necessary to search out the difficult 

ways that lead to service and responsibility; 
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they must find the will and magnanimity to 
tread these paths as the leaders of their own 
millions of ill-housed, ill-trained and ill-fed; 
ultimately, they will find this to be to the 
benefit of all. This may be too much to 
expect of either the United States or Latin 
America, but certainly not too much to ask, 
at least for those of us committed to the 
uses of intelligence and of good will. 





COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, turning 
to another matter, very quickly, and I 
should like to have the attention of the 
minority leader on this, so he can advise 
his side of the aisle, I want to make an 
announcement, with the complete ap- 
proval of the majority leader. I cleared 
this matter earlier this morning with 
the majority leader at the time the Sub- 
committee on Education met. My Sub- 
committee on Education is going to pro- 
ceed next Tuesday morning at 9:30 a.m. 
with our subcommittee markup of the 
national defense education bill. We 
will continue day by day in those mark- 
up sessions until we report the bill to 
the full committee. 

It is my hope, and I risk the predic- 
tion, that we shall be able to report the 
bill to the full committee by Thursday 
noon of next week. 

I wish to make this announcement be- 
cause I do not want any Senator to feel 
that I or any member of the committee 
have in any way let him down or given 
him the run-around, because, as the 
minority leader well knows, it was our 
hope and expectation that we could fin- 
ish the mark-up of the NDEA bill this 
week. 

But we got into session this morning, 
and I listened to the representatives of 
members of the subcommittee on both 
sides of the table, Democrat and Re- 
publican alike. The physical facts are 
just these with regard to time: I am con- 
fronted with a situation in which many 
members of the subcommittee are al- 
ready committed to other committee 
meetings for the rest of this week. The 
committees considering migratory labor, 
unemployment, and some other subjects 
have commitments from members of the 
Education Subcommittee, so that if I did 
my very best to continue the hearings 
tomorrow and Friday, I would have dif- 
ficulty getting a quorum. Therefore, I 
knew the time had come to reach an 
agreement with my colleagues on the 
committee. They had every reason to 
ask for a postponement of the markup 
hearings. Therefore, I cleared with the 
majority leader the plan to start the 
markup sessions next Tuesday. We 
would have started them Monday, but 
some members of the subcommittee 
could not be present Monday, but told 
me, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
they would agree, starting Tuesday at 
9:30 a.m., to stay with the deliberations 
of the committee until work on the bill 
is completed. 

I want the record to show that the 
majority leader has given me assurances 
that, as soon as the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee reports the NDEA 
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bill and it is put on the calendar, Senate 
action on that bill will be given priority, 
save and except for the housing bill if 
it is ready. If it is, we will proceed to 
the consideration of that bill, subject, of 
course, to any other calendar emergency 
which may arise on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I want Senators to know that, as we 
promised, we are going to complete con- 
sideration of the NDEA bill as soon as 
possible by completing marking up the 
bill, and get it to the Senate calendar. 
I also want them to know that the ma- 
jority leader has given us assurance that 
the bill will receive high priority on the 
calendar as soon as it is ready. 

I wanted to make this statement be- 
cause I do not want to be in a position 
where anyone can have any basis even 
for a suspicion that we are not keeping 
our promise. It is true we told certain 
Senators we would do our very best to 
get the bill marked up this week. I 
wish the Recorp to show that I cannot 
deliver on that promise. It does not 
mean we are walking out on the promise. 
It means it is a continuing promise and 
we will get the bill out of the committee 
next week as soon as we can. 

Mr. SYMINGTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may yield for 1 minute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the Senate appreciate the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I know how diligently 
the Senator has pursued the problem. 
What he says gives point to the diffi- 
culties which confront the Senate at 
the present time. 

Insofar as I know, there must be 120 or 
more subcommittees and committees, 
and there is no coordination about their 
meetings. I am confronted, as other 
Senators are confronted, by days when 
four subcommittees or committees of 
which I am a member announce meet- 
ings at one and the same time. It be- 
comes a physical impossibility to carry 
that kind of a workload and to do full 
justice to it. 

The Senator is to be commended for 
having in mind the real physical prob- 
lems confronting other Senators with re- 
gard to their committee commitments, 
and I am sure everyone will agree he 
has been extraordinarily diligent in seek- 
ing to complete action on the National 
Defense Education Act amendments. 

Mr.MORSE, The Senator is very kind. 
Quickly I add that of course we have 
another group entitled to consideration, 
and that is our professional staff mem- 
bers, both majority and minority. They 
are working for both sides in the prepa- 
ration, every hour, of memorandums we 
can use in the debate the rest of this 
week on S. 1021. We cannot expect our 
professional staff to be working on two 
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bills at the same time, so in fairness to 
them also we decided this morning we 
should postpone markup hearings on 
S. 1726 until next Tuesday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is especially 
true of an overworked minority staff, I 
assure the Senator. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
first I wish to express my appreciation 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] for his courtesy in waiting. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Missouri be allowed 3 minutes, 
regardless of the interruption by other 
Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





MISINFORMATION ABOUT OUR 
DEFENSES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
yesterday I placed in the Recorp inac- 
curate information about our defenses, 
published by one of the services. 

Millions of Americans probably read 
the Associated Press article I have in my 
hand referring to this Defense Depart- 
ment release. I personally read it on 
the front page of one of the Nation’s 
leading newspapers. 

Today I read in the press that— 

Pentagon spokesmen said Military Review 
reprints articles from other military jour- 
nals over the world, and that the one in 
question—while not labeled as such—ac- 
tually largely was a compilation of press and 
magazine reports. 


Now I ask two questions. 

If this information, critically impor- 
tant to the security of the United States 
and the free world, is correct, why is it 
not put out at high level by the Govern- 
ment? 

If it is incorrect, why does the Gov- 
ernment spend the taxpayers’ money to 
mislead the people by putting it out at 
all? 





PRICE REDUCTION CAMPAIGN 
URGED BY WARRENSBURG NEWS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
editors of the Warrensburg News have 
over the past several months been 
strongly urging a national effort on the 
part of the administration to bring about 
price reductions. They argue that such 
a campaign would strengthen our econ- 
omy and thereby help to alleviate pres- 
ent unemployment difficulties. 

I am very much impressed with this 
idea and have discussed it on the floor 
of the Senate on two occasions. There 
is always a little bit of extra leeway 
where, by cutting corners, increasing 
production, or just squeezing a little 
harder, prices can be lowered. If there 
were widespread sentiment. behind a 
campaign to accomplish this purpose, 
the logical result would be for consum- 
ers to increase their purchases in order 
to take advantage of the efforts of man- 
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ufacturers and retailers to encourage 
sales by reducing prices. 

William McChesney Martin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
urged action along these lines, and Jo- 
seph Slevin of the New York Herald Trib- 
une has also written several articles 
supporting this kind of a campaign. I 
want to suggest today that, while action 
by the Federal Government in this area 
may not be imminent, there are a num- 
ber of national organizations which, I 
believe, could successfully undertake a 
campaign to lower prices. I should like 
to urge that serious consideration be 
given to this undertaking by volunteer 
groups as well as by the relevant Fed- 
eral officials. 

This is a simple and straightforward 
proposal. It has merit. It is imegina- 
tive and constructive. I commend the 
Warrensburg News for the strong stand 
which it has taken in support of this 
idea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks an editorial from the 
May 4 issue of the Warrensburg News 
entitled “Senator Keratine Is in Our 
Corner.” All I can say Mr. President, is 
“Yes, Senator KEaTInc is in your corner.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR KEATING IS In OuR CORNER 


The editorial campaign of the Warrens- 
burg News for a national program of price re- 
ductions got recognition on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate on April 19 when Senator Kren- 
NETH B. Kreatine cited it in his remarks be- 
fore that body. 

An editorial from this paper and an article 
on the same subject by Joseph Slevin, na- 
tional economics editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, were inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by Senator KEaTING. 

Commenting on the editorials, Senator 
KEATING said: 

“Such a campaign to lower prices would 
not be to the detriment or disadvantage of 
any group or individuals in our economy. 
Quite the contrary, such a campaign, spear- 
headed by the White House or by vigorous 
civic groups, would help step up our econ- 
omy. It would assist our economy and our 
Nation as a whole.” 

In support of this position the Senator 
called attention to a public appeal for price 
reductions by William McChesney Martin, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“Throughout our country,” Mr. Martin 
said, “we must not only increase our pro- 
ductivity but also pass some of the gains 
on to the consumer in the form of lower 
prices, rather than have all of it go exclu- 
sively to labor in higher wages or to man- 
agement in higher profits.” 

Senator KEATING observed that the voices 
raised for a campaign of price reductions 
have received surprisingly little notice in 
Congress or in the press. 

This is indeed surprising when one con- 
siders the logic of the points made by Senator 
KEATING and Mr. Martin. We hope that the 
Senator’s efforts to bring this crucial issue 
to the fore will at last get results. 





GERMANS PROSPER BY REJECTING 
U.S. ADVICE 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, in yesterday’s edition of the Wash- 
ington Daily News there was published 
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an article written by Roger Stuart on the 
economic resurgence of Germany. 

Mr. Stuart points out that although 
the Economic Advisers for the United 
States advised Germany on their eco- 
nomic problems following World War II, 
their advice was not followed by the 
Germans. In fact, the Germans took a 
diametrically opposite view in regard to 
@ sound economy. Instead of following 
the advice of the American advisers at 
that time not to pay too much attention 
to balanced budgets and a sound econ- 
omy, the Germans went the other way 
and insisted on a balanced budget, in- 
sisted on a sound economy, and 
on interest rates which would not en- 
courage speculation and inflation. ‘The 
German economy, under that program, 
which was exactly opposite to that of the 
theorists the United States sent to Ger- 
many, has had a greater degree of resur- 
gence and recovery, probably, than the 
economy of any other nation in the 
world. 

Mr. Stuart also points out that one of 
the advisers to the German Government, 
whose advice was not taken by the Ger- 
mans at that time, fortunately, was 
Prof. Walter Wolfgang Heller, now sery- 
ing as Chairman of President Kennedy’s 
three member Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

I am not too sure about the facts re- 
ported in the article, but I assume they 
are correct. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GERMANS PROSPERED WHEN THEY REJECTED 
U.S. ADVICE 
(By Roger Stuart) 

A 10-year-old report and analysis of the 
West German economy is the “button” in a 
childish game of concealment now being 
played by the State Department. 

The 446-page document was prepared by 
@ Marshall plan team of U.S. economists in 
1951 and was submitted to the German Min- 
ister of Finance with recommendations for 
action. 

When the State Department was first 
asked about tht report officials said they 
could not find their copy. Later they ad- 
mitted it was in the files, but said it couldn’t 
be released because its classification was un- 
certain. (It was recently declassified from 
“secret.”) However, information about the 
advice was readily available from other 
sources. 

Why do State Department officials, trying 
despite the report’s declassification, oppose 
disclosure of its contents? The answer ap- 
parently is twofold: 

First, because it would reveal how poorly 
advised were the Germans by the team of 
American economists, since the extraordi- 
nary prosperity that has been achieved un- 
der practices which were precisely the reverse 
of what the report advised. 

Second, because those who prepared the 
report include economists now helping to 
shape the Kennedy administration’s multi- 
billion-dollar program of Federal action and 
controls. 

The Marshall plan team of 1951, whose 
prophecies were. to prove s0 in the 
case of West Germany, included Prof. Waiter 
Wolfgang Heller, now serving as chairman 
of President Kennedy’s three-member Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 
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Mr. Kennedy made it clear before his in- 
auguration last January that the Council 
would become “a key element within the 
Presidential Office.” 

The President-elect said the CEA would 
“deal not only with the state of the econ- 
omy but with our goals for economic prog- 
ress.” And he was leaving it to the Chair- 
man, he said, to find ways and means “of 
providing us with the best possible staff 
assistance and advice in the major fields of 
economic and social policy with which the 
administration will be concerned.” 

Among other things, Dr. Heller and his 
1951 teammates told Dr. Ludwig Erhard and 
and his Finance Ministry that West Germany 
couldn’t achieve the necessary rate of indus- 
trial expansion if it kept worrying about 
inflation. 

A certain amount of inflation wouldn't 
hurt, it was suggested and the Germans 
shouldn’t “confuse wartime inflation with 
the normal operations of peacetime credit.” 

Moreover, the newly organized Ministry 
was told that it had an “excessive concern 
for price stability” and was “overly timid” 
in allowing the creation of new credit. 

But Dr. Erhard knew from bitter expe- 
rience in the catastrophic days following the 
First World War what terrible things might 
occur as a result of runaway inflation. 

‘We shall continue to resist inflation,” he 
declared. And West Germany, to its great 
good fortune, did. 

The . calling for easy money, said 
that “a rate of interect high enough to 
stimulate any large volume of personal sav- 
ings would seriously curtail investment.” 

Nevertheless, West Germany maintained 
its high rate of interest—and watched both 
personal savings and investments grow. 

Rather than grant industry liberal depre- 
ciation allowances, a “compulsory investment 

” should be put in force, said the 
American fiscal advisers, adding that “the 
nostalgic hopes * * * looking toward a re- 
vival of the 19th century role of the capital 
market plays no such role in any modern 
country and there is no prospect that it will.” 

Dr. Erhard, who had studied his economics 
under a professor whose slogan was “free 
enterprise is the essence,” saw to it that 
West Germany kept its liberal depreciation 
policy. Industry expanded rapidly, and the 
country prospered. 

By the end of 1951, John J. McCloy, US. 
High Commissioner for Germany, was able 
to report that already a “transformation” 
had occurred which “might almost be called 
a miracle,” and he added: 

“West Germany has largely reestablished 
itself as a solid, productive country. Its 
production has increased from 1947 three- 
fold, until it has become the second largest 
industrial producing country in Western 
Europe.” 

The steady growth and development since 
then provide one of the brightest pages in 
the history of free enterprise—anywhere and 


in any age. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am glad 
to know that the Senator from Iowa 
has had printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Germans Prospered When They 
Rejected U.S. Advice,” by Roger Stuart, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News on May 16. The article 
refers to a 10-year-old report and anal- 
ysis of the West German economy. The 
State Department apparently refused 
to give it to the reporter who sought 
to obtain it. Evidently Mr. Stuart got 
it through another source. 

The point is that the Germans were 
advised by a Marshall plan team of 
American economists in 1951 that, 
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among other things, West Germany 
could not achieve the necessary rate of 
industrial expansion if it kept worrying 
about inflation. The article states— 

A certain amount of inflation wouldn’t 
hurt, it was suggested and the Germans 
shouldn't “confuse wartime inflation with 
the normal operations of peacetime credit.” 

Moreover, the newly organized ministry 
was told that it had an “excessive concern 
for price stability” and was “overly timid” 
in allowing the creation of new credit. 


But, as we all know, Dr. Ludwig 
Erhard had learned from bitter ex- 
perience something about these matters, 
and he said that they would continue to 
resist inflation, which they did. We have 
seen the results of his ministry in the 
last 10 years, during which Germany has 
become the strongest industrial nation 
in Europe and has made the most re- 
markable recovery that the annals of 
history record. 

It is a little disturbing to read this 
article because one of the principal 
members of the Marshall plan team was 
Dr. Walter Heller, who is now chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Mr. Kennedy, at his inaugura- 
tion last January, made it clear that this 
Council would become a key element 
within the Presidential office. 

I have been disturbed by some of Dr. 
Heller’s testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee, of which I am a 
member, and I therefore thought that 
this story was especially interesting and 
worthy of the attention of Members of 
Congress. 


PROGRESS OF NEGROES IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
those who agitate for racial integration 
in this country often times vie with one 
another in a popular sport to determine 
which one can paint the worst possible 
picture to our country and the world 
of the “inhuman treatment, oppression, 
and lack of opportunities” accorded the 
American Negroes by members of the 
white race, particularly in the South. 
In their zeal to force racial integration 
in areas where integration is not de- 
sired by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of both races, these integra- 
tion zealots have been doing a great 
disservice to our country in painting 
such a distorted picture of race relations 
to the rest of the world and in attempt- 
ing to divide our people at home at a 
time when we should be united as never 
before. They give this distorted view to 
the world and then try to tell those op- 
posed to forced integration that we must 
submit to the supposed world opinion 
that they have been able to conjure up 
against our position. 

If the integrationists are truly con- 
cerned about world opinion and are not 
just trying to use what adverse world 
opinion they are able to generate to 
force attainment of their end of racial 
integration, then I would think that they 
would be trying to present to the world 
the true picture of the great progress the 
American Negroes have made in this 
country in such a short period of time. 
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Fortunately, there are Americans out- 
side the South and there are some few 
publications outside the South that have 
the courage to run against the liberal] 
pressures in this country which eschew 
presenting our best side for considera- 
tion in molding world opinion about our 
great country. In the May 22, 1961 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
which is ably edited and published by 
Mr. David Lawrence, there is an excel- 
lent article which presents the true pic- 
ture of the progress which the Negro 
race has been able to make in this coun- 
try in a brief time. The article is en- 
titled appropriately “Truth About the 
Negro’s Progress in America.” It Points 
out among other things how much more 
freedom, materia] prosperity, and oppor- 
tunities the American Negroes have than 
do any other Negroes in the world—and 
in fact than most other peoples in the 
world, whether they be in Soviet Russia, 
Red China, or on the Continent of 
Europe. 

This is what we should be telli th 
world insead of trying to run naan 
try down with distorted images painted 
for the purpose of forcing an unwanted 
social revolution in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp 
as follows: 


TRUTH ABOUT THE NEGRO’S PROGRESS IN 
AMERICA 


(Kennedy campaign to raise the status of 
American Negroes is turning new attention 
to their condition. What’s found, in the 
records, is a story of amazing Progress 
through the years. Negroes in the United 
States now fare better than many Europeans 
better than any other members of their own 
race anywhere: better paid, housed, better 
educated—just name it. And new gains are 
coming constantly.) 

Is the American Negro today downtrodden, 
denied a fair chance, living at a substand- 
ard level, lacking opportunity for higher 
education? 

The official attitude in Washington is that 
the answer to this question is “Yes.” 

The administration is making a point of 
placing Negroes in key posts up to the Cabi- 
net level. Scouts are being sent by the 
Federal Government to search for qualified 
Negroes to fill higher-paid civil service posi- 
tions. There is to be increased pressure on 
employers who have received Government 
contracts to give greater attention to Negro 
applicants whenever job opportunities occur. 

A separate division in the Department of 
Justice is engaged in looking out for the 
rights of Negroes. The Supreme Court, in 
recent decisions, has broadened these rights. 
And Congress is asked to strengthen laws de- 
signed to bring about racial equality. 

The idea, at home and abroad, is that the 
American Negro is relegated to a life of 
hardship and persecution. 


SWIFT PROGRESS 


Yet what do the facts really show? An 
answer can be obtained from the Census 
Bureau, from employment and housing fig- 
ures, from Negro organizations, from re- 
ports on education and income, 

What emerges is this conclusion: There is 
probably no group in history that has made 
the progress that American Negroes have 
made in so short a time, 
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One hundred years ago almost all the 
Negroes in the United States were slaves, 
wholly uneducated. Less than 25 years ago, 
the bulk of Negroes was engaged in farm 
labor in the South. Most of them lived in 
primitive shacks with no running water, 
no laborsaving devices, no refrigeration. 
Young, mature, and aged Negroes alike were 
bound to long hours of labor. They lacked 
time for a full grade school education. They 
died young. 

Most of the world’s 308 million Negroes 
with the exception of those in the United 
States, are found by U.N. agencies to be 
living like that today—and dying before the 
age of 40. 

In America what do you find among 
Negroes today? 

The 19 million Negroes in the United 
States are unofficially estimated to have had 
income in 1960 of more than $20 billion. 
That works out to more than $1,000 a year 
for every Negro man, woman and child in the 
country. The people of Western Europe, on 
the average, do not have so large an income 
per person. Negroes who live outside the 
United States do not even approach that in- 
come or the standard of living which is made 
possible by it. 

In France, the individual Frenchman’s 
share of the national income is about $850 
ayear. In West Germany, per capita income 
is about the same. In Britain, it is roughly 
$1,000, or about the same as that of the 
American Negro. Taking Western Europe as 
@ whole, income per person comes to about 
$650. 

In the newly formed “black republics” of 
Africa, reports to the United Nations indi- 
cate that cash incomes of Negro citizens 
range from $182 a year in Senegal to $40 a 
year in the Somali Republic. Best guesses 
by western experts on Communist countries 
is that per capita income in the Soviet Union 
is $200 to $300 a year, and in Red China 
about $50 to $100 a year. 

The U.S. Negro who worked the full year in 
1958 is estimated by the Department of Labor 
to have earned a median income of $3,368, 
meaning that half the Negro workers got 
more than this, and half got less. That’s 
more than the $2,234 estimated for the aver- 
age worker in Great Britain and more than 
four times the estimate of $800 for the aver- 
age worker in the Soviet Union. 

This median wage also is a measure of the 
advance that Negroes have made in the 
United States. Twenty years ago the median 
income for Negroes was estimated at $639— 
less than a fifth of the 1958 figure. 


IN THE NORTH, JOBS 


The gain in income stems primarily from 
the fact that since 1940, jobs have opened for 
Negroes in cities of the North and West as 
well as the South. In 1940, the census 
counted more than 1.5 million Negroes work- 
ing on farms in the South. By 1950 this 
number had been cut to 1 million, and by 
1960 Negroes working on southern farms had 
dwindled to 770,000, or a little more than 
half the 1940 count. In the same 20-year 
span, the number of male Negroes employed 
as household workers had plummeted from 
90,000 to 9,000. 

Today there are more than 5.5 million 
Negroes employed in American industry. Ap- 
proximately half of these are listed as skilled 
or semiskilled workers, groups whose wages 
have been rising in recent years. Reports 
from Negro organizations show that the 
greatest gains in employment occurred in the 
aircraft, automobile, chemical, communica- 
tions, electronics, steel, and meatpacking 
industries. 

The 1940 census showed that Negroes made 
up less than 10 percent of the number of 
men workers in industry. Now about one in 
every six men in industry is a Negro. Negro 
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women also have found an increasing number 
of job openings in industry. 

Along with their gains in industry, Ne- 
groes have been making inroads in getting 
white-collar jobs. The 1960 census showed 
about 600,000 Negroes in clerical and sales 
jobs—more than six times the number 
counted in 1940. 


FREE SPENDERS 


Don W. Connell, a marketing analyst, re- 
ports that three Negroes out of four now 
live in cities with populations of 50,000 or 
more, and that half of them live in cities 
with more than 250,000. He reports that the 
Negro market is primarily an urban market, 
and one that is becoming increasingly urban 
in composition. 

With more money to spend then ever be- 
fore, urban Negroes are spending it freely 
on items that would be luxuries for most 
European workers and impossibilities for 
most natives on other continents. Mr. Con- 
nell finds that Negro families spend even 
more freely than white families on such 
things as clothing, toiletries, house appli- 
ances, TV sets, record players and home 
furnishings. 

A report by a Negro research organization 
notes that, when it comes to buying auto- 
mobiles, the Negro prefers a car in the mid- 
dle or upper price range. 

A marketing survey reports that Negroes 
in the United States own 4.5 million auto- 
mobiles—one for every five Negroes in the 
country. In Soviet Russia, there is only one 
car for each 350 people, and most of those 
are either state-owned or belong to high- 
ranking party officials. 

WAR-BORN PROGRESS 

Spokesmen for Negro groups, while still 
pressing for better conditions for members 
of their race, agree generally that Negroes in 
the United States are doing better than they 
ever did before, better than they are doing 
anywhere else in the world. Guichard Par- 
ris, to top Official of the National Urban 
League, the oldest nationwide organization 
devoted to improvement of race relations, 
says: 

“Nineteen forty and the early war years 
were the time of the big breakthrough for 
Negroes. In the past 20 years, the Negro has 
come farther than he did in the entire 
previous three quarters of a century since 
the end of the Civil War.” 

This breakthrough resulted from the in- 
creasing demand for workers in the expand- 
ing war industries in the North and West. 
Prosperity through most of the postwar 
years has enabled Negroes to continue their 
progress. The Labor Department finds that 
young Negroes make up a highly mobile part 
of the labor force, with workers willing to 
move from place to place to get better jobs. 

That is cited as a contrast to most other 
countries. West Indians, flocking to Eng- 
land, complain that they can get nothing 
but unskilled jobs as day laborers. Arabs 
in France are said to be faring no better. 

Although U.S. Negroes on the whole still 
have lower living standards and lower pay 
than the white population, improvement for 
Negroes is recognized as being widespread. 
A Negro historian, Dr. John Reuben Sheeler 
of Texas Southern University, in a Govern- 
ment pamphlet, gives this picture: 

“Today, economic well-being is far from 
being limited to a fortunate few within the 
Negro community; it has spread like a wave 
to touch most of the Negro population. 
Every major city in the country is dotted 
with comfortable Negro homes—including 
ranch-type dwellings with late-model cars 
parked in the driveways. Often the family 
owns a second car.” 

A housing survey made along with the 1960 
census found that almost 2 million Negroes 
owned and occupied their own homes. Two 
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out of three of these homes were judged by 
Government standards to be in good condi- 
tion. The Public Housing Agency states that 
almost half of all public-housing units in 
the United States are rented to Negroes. This 
housing is generally new, built to accepted 
standards. Occupancy is limited to prevent 
crowding and the development of slums. 

In large Northern and Western cities, 
Negro tenancy in low-cost public housing 
runs as high as 90 percent in some projects. 
Local housing authorities point out that 
there are still slums in most cities, and that 
Negroes live in them, accounting for a high 
proportion of juvenile delinquency and 
crime. But federally aided slum clearance 
and urban-renewal projects are attacking 
slums, and Negroes are benefiting. 


MORE AND BETTER SCHOOLING 


Education for Negroes also is improving 
rapidly, even though controversy over seg- 
regated schools may give a different impres- 
sion. 

More than 120,000 young Negroes are at- 
tending colleges and universities in the 
United States, compared with some 23,000 
back in 1940. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reports that appli- 
cations for college enrollment by Negroes 
are increasing. In all of Great Britain, with 
50 million people. British officials report 
only about 100,000 college and university 
students. 

The Southern Education Reporting Serv- 
ice notes that, at the grade and high school 
level, American Negro youngsters are getting 
increasing attention and opportunity. Al- 
most every Negro child between the ages 
of 7 and 13 now is enrolled in a grade 
school. More than 8 out of 10 between the 
ages of 14 and 17—the high school age— 
also are enrolled in classes. 

The kind of education being given to 
Negro children is reported by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, a Negro and chief of the adult-edu- 
cation section of HEW, to be steadily im- 
proving. With a background of 40 years’ 
experience, Dr. Caliver says: “The quality of 
education for Negroes is increasing phe- 
nomenally as equipment, facilities and the 
number of trained teachers increases.” 

It is in the Southern States, where the 
segregation fight is centered and where most 
schools are still segregated, that the greatest 
efforts have been made to improve Negro 
education. Run-down, 1-room_ school- 
houses for Negroes still exist in some rural 
areas, as they also do for white pupils. But 
school budgets show that these backward 
facilities are rapidly giving way to up-to- 
date consolidated schools in much of the 
South. The most modern teaching —_ 
ment is supplementing blackboards 
chalk. 

Teaching load—the number of pupils per 
teacher—is a yardstick used by many educa- 
tors to gage teaching quality. The lower 
the load the better the teaching. In Negro 
schools in the South the average load is 27 
pupils to a teacher. In Western Europe, a 
United Nations report puts the average load 
at 80 or more. 

Reports from State school authorities show 
that salaries of Negro teachers generally are 
equal to those of white teachers in the 
South. In Alabama, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, Negro teachers generally are paid 
more than white teachers. Mississippi re- 
ports that spending for Negro schools 
doubled between 1952 and 1957, while outlay 
for white schools rose 30 percent. Other 
Southern States spend at nearly equal rates 
for white and Negro schools. 


CAP AND GOWN, AND THEN 
Officials of Negro colleges report an in- 
creasing number of applications from Ne- 
groes for graduate courses in the sciences. 
They think this results in part from the fact 
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that most American scientific and profes- 
sional societies now accept Negroes as mem- 
bers. They expect an even heavier rush to 
graduate schools if President Kennedy's 
drive to recruit Negroes for top Federal jobs 
gains momentum. 

There is at present no accurate count of 
the number of Negroes holding Federal jobs. 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, notes that application 
forms for Government positions have not 
called for a statement of race since 1941. 

However, an April 1960, estimate by the 
Labor Department re that 855,000 
Negroes were employed by Federal, State and 
local governments in jobs at all levels. In 
addition, about 200,000 Negroes were in the 
Armed Forces—around 5,000 as commissioned 
or warrant Officers. A tabulation by the Civil 
Service Commission suggests that more than 
half the Negroes holding Federal jobs work 
in Washington. These number between 50,- 
000 and 55,000. One in six has a super- 
visory job, and more than 300 have policy- 
shaping posts. 


HIGHER ECHELONS 


The Kennedy administration is moving 
swiftly to place additional Negroes in posi- 
tions of top . Robert C. Weaver, 
head of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency holds the highest post in Govern- 
ment ever attained by a Negro. He may 
step even higher. He is being mentioned as 
@ possibility for Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs—a new Cabinet posi- 
tion requested by the President. 

In the White House, President Kennedy 
bas installed Frank D. Reeves as a special 
assistant, coordinating all Government activ- 
ities in the field of civil rights. He has 
chosen Andrew Hatcher as associate press 
secretary. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, is assistant director of debt analysis, 


C. Scott is Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
eral, Carl Rowan is a Deputy Assistant 
retary of State. Cecil Poole of San Fran- 

cisco is the first Negro to be appointed a 
Federal district attorney. 

These newcomers are meeting other Ne- 
groes already holding high Government 
posts. Dr. James C. Evans is a manpower 
expert in the Defense Department. Clifton 
R. Wharton, a career diplomat, is Ambassa~ 
dor to Norway. Dr. Ambrose Caliver is chief 
of the adult-education section of the De- 


“In no other country in the world,” said 
@ widely traveled foreign diplomat recently 
im Washington, “has a minority group 
achieved such status and broad employment 
in their nation’s government.” 


NEW HORIZONS 


For the next break-through, Negro leaders 
are suggesting as targets banking, insurance 
and some policymaking positions in busi- 
ness and industry. 

A number of Negroes already have been 
successful in these fields with companies 

with members of their own races. 
There are at least 33 Negro savings and loan 
associations in the United States with assets 
ranging from $1 million to more than $10 
million. There are 53 Negro-owned life 
insurance companies with assets totaling 
$230 million and 14 Negro banks with com- 
bined resources of more than $40 million. 

Negro athletes and entertainers, who got 
their training and start in the United States 
have long been recognized both at home and 
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abroad as great performers. Most Negro 
advances in these fields were made before 
World War II but there have been some im- 
portant gains since. Negroes did not play in 
big league baseball until 1947, but today 
there are Negro players on every major- 
league club. Altogether they number 80, in- 
cluding some of the highest paid stars in the 
game. Negro basketball and football stars 
are drawing big pay as professionals. And 
Althea Gibson cracked the color barrier in 
lawn tennis to win the American, British 
and French championships, going on from 
there to turn professional. 

Negro entertainers now are being sent on 
world tours as good will ambassadors by the 
State Department. 

AT THE POLLS 

By moving in large numbers into big cities, 
where they are displacing many white resi- 
dents, Negroes now are acquiring political 
power. In metropolitan areas, old-line white 
politicians are dealing with Negro political 
leaders as equals. To some observers, both 
white and Negro, these incursions into poli- 
tics represent one of the biggest break- 
throughs of all. 

In New York City, for example, Represent- 
ative ApAM CLAYTON POWELL, a Democrat, 
can successfully defy Tammany Hall, the 
regular Democratic organization. In Wash- 
ington he has become a recognized power as 
chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

There are Negro members in 23 State leg- 
islatures. In Michigan, a Negro, Otis M. 
Smith, easily won the key office of auditor 
general at the last election. There are Ne- 
gro judges in New York, Illinois, Michigan, 
and California, The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People has not 
been able to keep count of all of the Negroes 
who hold lesser elective offices throughout 
US. communities. 

With political power in his grasp, with 
more money in his pockets than any worker 
outside the North American Continent, and 
a chance for a good education at hand, the 
American Negro today is the central figure 
in an amazing success story for a minority 
group. The title of that story might be one 
which already has been used by the famous 
Negro educator, Booker T. Washington—“Up 
From Slavery.” 


FLOOD CONDITION ON ELK AND 
VERDIGRIS RIVERS, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
week I called the Senate’s attention to 
the disastrous flood which was occurring 
in southeastern Kansas, and particularly 
on the Elk and Verdigris Rivers, based 
on information that I received from 
Emmett E. Wilson, president of the Ver- 
digris Valley Flood Control and Water 
Conservation Association of Independ- 
ence, Kans. 

Estimates of flood losses are now avail- 
able and I have reports from Fred L. 
Hedges, mayor of Coffeyville, Kans., and 
C. O. Dobbins, commissioner of finance 
and revenue of that same city, stating 
that had it not been for the more than 
500 citizens who volunteered for a con- 
tinuous watch and sandbagging of dykes 
for several days, the flood damage to 
that city would have been disastrous. 
As it was, considerable damage resulted 
in the city and surrounding territory. 

I also have a letter from Earl W. Un- 
ruh, president of the Sinclair Pipe Line 
Co. at Independence, Kans., which gives 
additional information regarding the 
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flood in Montgomery County and on the 
Elk and Verdigris Rivers. 

These letters are typical of many let- 
ters which I have received from the flood 
area and all stress the need for the con- 
struction of the Elk City Reservoir on 
the Elk River, which is the principal 
tributary of the Verdigris River. 

Had the Elk City Reservoir been con- 
structed, we would have avoided this un. 
fortunate and disastrous flood situation. 

Preconstruction planning on this res- 
ervoir has already been completed and 
the Corps of Army Engineers advise me 
that with an appropriation of $1 million, 
we could begin acquiring real estate and 
start construction of this badly needed 
reservoir. It is currently estimated that 
the cost of this project would be $22,- 
200,000. It is my sincere hope that we 
can secure early construction money for 
this project. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters I mentioned previously together 
with an editorial from the Coffeyville 
Daily Journal of May 12, 1961 be printed 
in the Recorp as part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CoFFEYVILLE, Kans., May 15, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CaRLSON: While time has 
not permitted an accurate computation of 
the damages suffered in dollars by the flood- 
waters in the Verdigris River Valley the past 
week, it is believed to be in the millions. 
Reports are that this flood is the worst on 
record. 

It is very evident that the flooding Elk 
River was responsible for most of the water 
causing the Verdigris River to leave its banks 
and spread destruction for miles throughout 
the valley. According to the available in- 
formation it is believed that had the Elk 
City Dam and Reservoir been a reality very 
little damage would have happened. 

Here in Coffeyville a good many homes 
and several industries were damaged to a 
considerable extent; estimates run into sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars. This 
damage is very slight in comparison to 
what would have been had the levee north 
and east of our city failed to hold. More 
than 500 citizens responded to the call for 
volunteer workers to sandbag the levee 
and to constantly watch and repair the dike 
for several days while it was at its high- 
est on record. 

The people of Coffeyville and throughout 
the valley feel that the construction of the 
Elk City Dam and Reservoir is needed and 
will appreciate your efforts in securing an 
appropriation to get it started. This Elk 
City Dam and Reservoir will be a great bene- 
fit to this entire area, not only for flood 
protection but for water storage which is 
needed. 

We respectfully urge your assistance in 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep L. HEeDGEs, 
Mayor. 
CoFFEYVILLE, KANS., May 5, 1961. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CARLSON: The recent 
damaging flood in the Verdigris River Valley 
is evidence of the tremendous need for the 
construction of the Elk City Dam and Reser- 
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yoir in the northwest part of Montgomery 
County. 

Here in Coffeyville huge losses were avoided 
by inches when the floodwaters reached the 
sandbags on top of sections of the levee 
northeast of our city. While considerable 
damage was suffered here in town, it was 
only a fraction of what would have occurred 
had the levee failed to hold. 

It is reported that the damage caused by 
the floodwaters to farms, buildings, crops, 
railroads, roads, etc., in the Verdigris River 
Valley will reach into millions of dollars. 
As the Elk River furnished most of the water 
which sent the Verdigris on this destructive 
rampage it is a general opinion that if the 
Elk City Dam and Reservoir was built and 
in operation the damage to this area would 
have been comparatively slight. 

Speaking not only for myself but my many 
friends and neighbors, I respectfully request 
your earnest effort in securing an appro- 

tion which will make a start on the con- 
struction of the Elk City Dam and Reservoir 
ble. 
Respectfully, 
C. O. DosBINs, 
Commissioner of Finance and Revenue. 
Srinciam PIPELINE Co., 
Independence, Kans., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frank: We are definitely not crying 
“wolf” when we call for help from the Con- 
gress to avert any recurrence of what the 
southeast Kansas area has just gone through. 
The flood we have just experienced came 
within an inch of being an all-time high 
record, and I am certain it far surpassed 
an all-time high in damage to crops, homes, 
industries, county, and State roads, bridges, 
etc. 

We know you, ANpy, and WALTER are inti- 
mately aware of our serious plight and the 
assistance that the Elk Reservoir will be in 
averting recurrence. But we would like to 
arm you with a number of facts, statistics 
and ideas that you may use in whatever way 
necessary to convince the Congress that we 
should begin construction of the Elk City 
Reservoir as quickly as possible. The fol- 
lowing are some of the figures that have 
been hastily collected to help you get action 
while the news of the disaster is still fresh: 

Over 13 percent of the land in Montgom- 
ery County alone was covered by damaging, 
crop-killing waters. This does not count 
the areas where the water stood but drained 
within 72 hours. This is in excess of 55,000 
acres of crop damage. It is estimated that 
farmers put into their land in out-of-pocket 
costs for seed, fertilizer, labor, tilling, etc., 
approximately $20 per acre, out of which 
they hoped to gain a gross revenue of $50 
per acre. In this instance they are out the 
$20 and also the $50 per acre, totaling nearly 
$3,800,000. Adding to this figure the dam- 
age to homes of over 60 families in Coffey- 
ville, 65 in Elk City and Independence, more 
in Neodesha, Claremore and other smaller 
points along the path of the Verdigris, the 
industrial damage to refineries and many 
other industries in Neodesha, Independence, 
and Coffeyville, and a tremendous amount 
of road damage, bridge damage, and silt de- 
struction of borrow ditches, the figures reach 
a staggering total. 

If the Elk City Reservoir had been com- 
pleted and operative, the tremendous flood 
in the Elk River drainage basin could have 
been held up while the runoff from the 
Verdigris south of Fall River and Toronto 
Reservoirs went by, thus eliminating the 
severe and extensive damage and distress 
which has just been experienced. 

We know you and Anpy and WALTER 
McVey are doing everything in your power 
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to help at this time, but we also want to 
help. Please let us know what we can do 
or what other information you might need 
to get this project under way. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ear W. UNRUH. 
[From the Coffeyville (Kans.) Journal, May 
12, 1961] 
OoLOGAH Makes ELK CiTry Dam EvEN MoRE 
NECESSARY 


One of the important reasons why con- 
struction on the Elk City Dam and Reser- 
voir should start immediately, is the fact 
that the Oologah Dam on the Verdigris is 
nearing completion. 

Once the Oologah Dam is completed, and 
that will be in the near future, the Verdigris 
will back up within only a few miles of Cof- 
feyville. This means that in periods of 
heavy rains when the Verdigris is running 
high, the runoff will be slowed down con- 
siderably, creating a much more serious 
threat of floods for Coffeyville, Independence, 
and other cities in the Verdigris Valley. 

In periods of extreme high water, the 
gates on the Oologah Dam would be closed 
to prevent flooding below the dam. The 
same situation prevailed during the recent 
crisis at the Fall River and Toronto Dams. 
As you will recall, the levels of those lakes 
shot up nearly 30 feet from heavy rains last 
weekend. 

Keeping the gates closed at Fall River and 
Toronto undoubtedly kept the Verdigris 
from additional flooding. As it was, most of 
the flooding was caused by the Elk River 
which flows into the Verdigris north of In- 
dependence. 

As it turned out, the levee at Coffeyville 
held (with the aid of hundreds of volunteers 
and thousands of sandbags), but it is almost 
certain that the dike wouldn’t have had a 
chance if the Oologah Dam had been closed. 

The Elk City Dam is a necessity, and it 
will be even more so when the Verdigris 
is dammed at Oologah within the next few 
months. 





PEOPLE HAVE THE WILL IF KEN- 
NEDY HAS THE WAY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there has been a great deal of talk in 
recent months about sacrifices which our 
people must make in these perilous times 
if our country is to survive and function 
as the bastion of freedom throughout 
the world. The people have been told 
to ask what they can do for their coun- 
try in ringing tones which warned 
against expecting the country to do for 
them. They also have been told that 
“our greatest adversary is not Russia, 
but our own unwillingness to do what 
must be done.’ The words, of course, 
are the President’s and they seem to 
imply that there is a lack of willingness 
on the part of our people to meet the 
challenges of the cold war both on 
the home front and in the area of inter- 
national relations. 

From my own experience, in talking 
with people throughout the country and 
in the mail that I receive, I suggest this 
is the worst kind of absurdity. Our 
people have been shocked out of any 
complacency they might have felt at 
one time. In fact, I believe the major- 
ity of them view the need for sacrifice 
on the home front and action on the 
foreign front with greater clarity than 
does the White House or the State De- 
partment. On the question of sacrifices 
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and “not asking what the Nation can 
do for you” the people are as far ahead 
of the President as they are puzzled by 
his actions. I am sure that to them, 
the idea of “sacrifice” does not square 
with the administration’s action in 
pushing through new and bigger wel- 
fare programs that have not been de- 
manded. Nor does their idea of 
“unwillingness” square with the ad- 
ministration’s complete lack of advice 
as to what it wants done in relation to 
Cuba and other areas where the people’s 
freedom is being challenged. 

This whole question was expounded 
very clearly on May 5 in an editorial 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
entitled ‘““People Have the Will If Ken- 
neday Has the Way.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


PEOPLE HAVE THE WILL Ir KENNEDY HAS THE 
Way 


The President, a much abused man in 
recent weeks, struck back at his critics in 
Chicago a few days ago. 

He was feeling the stings of Cuba, of Laos, 
of the success of the Russian space flight, 
and the accompanying cries of alarm from 
all sides. 

The people had discovered that their idol, 
the man elected on a campaign of strength 
and leadership, was only human. They 
were disillusioned. 

Yet Kennedy threw the blame straight 
back at them. “Our greatest adversary,’ he 
said, “is not the Russians. It is in our own 
unwillingness to do what must be done.” 

If true, this is a shocking indictment. 
Never in their history have the people been 
reluctant to do what was necessary. And 
we, for one, do not believe they are unwill- 
ing now. 

The trouble, we believe, is twofold, and 
most of the blame belongs to the President. 

First, while he has talked of sacrifice, he 
has offered no programs calling for sacrifice. 
He has done nothing to persuade the people 
of the need to tighten their belts and their 
wills. 

Secondly, those programs which the Presi- 
dent has put before Congress have tended 
in precisely the opposite direction. While 
asking us not to ask what the country can 
do for us, he has told Congress what his 
administration intends to do for us. 

He has pushed through a bill to increase 
the minimum hourly wage to $1.25. 

He has endorsed and gotten out of com- 
mittee a bill to spend more than $3.3 bil- 
lion for Federal aid to education. 

He has signed into law a measure grant- 
ing $400 million in aid to depressed areas. 

He has called for expanded Federal housing 
programs. 

He has seen enacted a law increasing aid 
to the unemployed. 

He has proposed a measure increasing price 
supports on crops, and telling farmers to 
write their own support laws. 

He has sought to increase benefits and 
lower the age limit under social security. 

He has called for an expanded medical care 
plan. 

These are hardly measures that sound like 
sacrifice. These are proposals not of defense 
but of welfare. These are programs of a 
fat and comfortable nation, doing more out 
of its bountiful riches. 

These are, in short, programs the people 
expect of a Democratic administration when 
times are good and the urge to give them 
something for nothing is great. 
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President Kennedy will, we think, have a 
hard time persuading the people of war and 
sacrifice when his actions speak of peace and 


prosperity. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Mr. David S. Broder of the Washington 
Star has written a very clear and ana- 
lytical report on what the school bill is 
really aimed at, which was published in 
the Washington Evening Star on May 
15, 1961. The article sums up the en- 
tire question of juggling the bill back 
and forth to satisfy different segments of 
_ Congress and the people in such a clear 

way that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PorK-BARREL IssvuE SEEN IN ScHOOL BILL 
: JUGGLING 
(By David Broder) 

Why did the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee decide last week to boost 
North Dakota’s share of the aid-to-educa- 
thon benefits 13 percent and cut Oklahoma's 
share 17 percent? 

The two States are almost identical in re- 
sources for education; each has about 
$8,000 income per public school pupil. Yet 
the committee decided Oklahoma would re- 
ceive $25.70 per pupil and North Dakota, 
$35.97. How come? 

The answers to these questions are part of 
the controversy over the merits of rival “dis- 
tribution formulas” and “equalization 
pidns” that will occupy a large part of the 
debate starting tomorrow in the Senate on 
Federal aid to education. 

It sounds like dull stuff—and it is cer- 


tainly technical—but the example of Okla- 
homa and North Dakota shows what these 
decisions can mean in terms of the benefits 
to individual States and the ultimate costs 


to all taxpayers. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 

The basic question is this: If the Govern- 
ment starts handing out money for educa- 
tion, will it be distributed on a “pork-barrel” 
basis or with some relation to need? 

Neither North Dakota nor Oklahoma ap- 
pears to have serious current problems in 
education. The official statistics of the 
US. Office of Education show that 
91,552 teachers across the country were 
working last fall with substandard creden- 
tials»; Oklahoma had none and North Da- 
kota only 34. Neither State had any pupils 
in part-time classes. The “classroom short- 
age” in the two States combined was one- 
fiftieth of the national total and both States 
planned this year to build enough class- 
rooms to meet the immediate problem of 
“excess enrollment.” 

Opponents of Federal aid might argue 
that these States need no outside help. But 
the backers of Federal assistance are com- 
mitted to the belief that every State has or 
will have problems i.. education, and there- 
fore every State should receive money. 


PLANS VARY 


How much? There they begin to differ 
among themselves. Republican advocates 
of a “foundation plan” distribution system 
would give North Dakota 35 cents of every 
$100 in Federal grants; Oklahoma, $1.33. 

The Kennedy administration 
giving North Dakota 47 cents of each $100 
and Oklahoma, $1.79. 

But the Democratic majority of the Sen- 
ate committee handling the bill last week 
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rejected both these plens and substituted 
an “equalization formula” of its own that, 
surprisingly, raised North Dakota’s share to 
53 cents of every $100 and cut Oklahoma’s 
to $1.48. 

Such changes were not uncommon. As a 
result of the committee’s work, some States’ 
shares of the available funds gained up to 
62 percent while others lost up to 38 percent 
of their shares. More States lost than 
gained. 

What the committee Democrats did was 
this: 

1. Both the administration and the Re- 
publican formulas included “floor” amounts 
per pupil to protect the interests of the 
wealthy States that contribute heavily to 
the Federal Treasury and “bonus payments” 
to provide spce~ial assistance to low-income 
States. Under the Republican plan, spon- 
sored by Senators CLirrorpD Case, of New Jer- 
sey, Cooper, of Kentucky, and Javirs, of New 
York, North Dakota and Oklahoma, with 
nearly identical resources, each would have 
received $20 per public school pupil. The 
administration plan, for similar reasons, 
would have given North Dakota $24.60 per 
pupil and Oklahoma $24.39. But the com- 
mittee Democrats knocked out the “floor” 
and thereby increased the spread in benefits 
between the very rich and the very poor 
States. 

TWO OTHER FORMULAS 


2. Both the administration and the Re- 
publican formulas distributed funds on the 
basis of average daily attendance in public 
schools. As President Kennedy said, “non- 
public school children are rightfully not 
counted in determining the funds each State 
will receive for its public schools.” But the 
committee Democrats decided to count all 
children of school age, thereby increasing 
the subsidy for States with large numbers of 
private and parochial school pupils or with 
large numbers of truants. 

3. As these changes worked out, 22 States, 
including North Dakota, gained money, 2 
were unaffected, and 26, including Okla- 
homa, lost money. To deal with this po- 
litical problem, the committee Democrats 
decided to increase the size of the first-year 
authorization to $8L0 million from the $666 
million Mr. Kennedy proposed and the $693 
million the Republicans recommended. By 
increasing the cost in this way, they were 
able to provide dollar increases for all but 
two States over the amounts the President 
and his Budget Bureau advisers had urged. 

This, however, did not alter the fact that 
26 States would receive a smaller slice of 
the total Federal pie than they would have 
under the administration formula. 


RESULT OF FORMULA CHANGE 


As a result of the rejiggering of the for- 
mula by the committee Democrats, 8 of the 
10 lowest-income States received a smaller 
share of the Federal funds than they would 
have under the administration plan. 

Of the 10 States with Democrats on the 
committee, five gained increases in their 
share of the Federal funds and five suffered 
decreases. The net result was that slightly 
more than one-third of the increase over 
the amount recommended by Mr. Kennedy 
for the first year—$62.2 million of $184 
million—went to the 10 States with Demo- 
crats on the committee. 

These are the 22 States whose share of 
the Federal funds would be increased by the 
change from the administration formula to 
the committee Democrats’ formula: 

Alaska, up 62 percent; Rhode Island, 48; 
Wisconsin, 36; Pennsylvania, 28; New Hamp- 
shire, 23; Maryland, 19; Missouri, 18, Lou- 
isiana and Kentucky, 15; Vermont, 14; Texas 
and North Dakota, 13; Michigan and Min- 
nesota, 10; Nebraska, 9; Ohio, 8; Illinois 
and South Dakota, 6; Indiana, Montana, and 
South Carolina, 5; and Virginia, 4. 
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Two States—Iowa and Georgia—would be 
unaffected by the change. 

The shares of the Federal funds to 26 
States and the District of Columbia would 
be decreased by the following percentages: 
Oregon, 1 percent; Massachusetts, Colorado 
and Maine, 2; Arkansas, 4; New Mexico, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Alabama, 5; Hawaii, 6; Arizona and Missis- 
sippi, 7; Kansas and Utah, 8; Wyoming and 
Idaho, 9; New Jersey and Florida, 10; Wash- 
ington, 11; Delaware and Nevada, 12; New 
York, 15; Oklahoma, 17; the District of Co- 
lumbia, 25; California, 31, and Connecti- 
cut, 38. 


NAACP WEEK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today is 
the seventh anniversary of the historic 
U.S. Supreme Court decision on public 
school desegregation, and it is being 
fittingly celebrated in New York City by 
a citywide rally designated in honor of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, “NAACP 
Week.” It is so designated in honor of 
the great week and the role of the 
NAACP in it. 

The effect of the leadership of the 
NAACP in civil rights litigation for sev- 
eral decades has strengthened law en- 
forcement and fortified the right of pro- 
test and petition. This organization 
has acted with courage and in the best 
American tradition in seeking the ap- 
plication of law in a very difficult field. 
The historic words of the Supreme 
Court in its unanimous decision—and I 
emphasize the word “unanimous” in 
view of all the controversy about it— 
will go down in history. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
held that in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. 

Nonetheless, 7 years later we are re- 
minded by an article published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of today that 
public school desegregation, which is 
now the fundamental right of every 
American child and of the American 
people, proceeds at a very slow pace. 

We need Federal laws to help speed 
public school desegregation, with power 
in the Attorney General to sue, and in 
the Federal Government, by what laws 
we pass in Congress, to give financial aid 
to cities still seeking to desegregate their 
schools, as well as to prevent civil dis- 
order and the assaulting of people who 
peacefully make their way into the 
South for the purpose of expressing 
their views on this subject, in support 
of the Constitution and the law. They 
are subject to assault and disgraces, not 
only with respect to the community 
which inflicts them but also to the 
United States as a whole. 

I hope very much that as time goes 
on, with the power of enforcement in 
the Attorney General, and through laws 
that we in Congress pass, the decent 
conscience of these communities, which 
is always the finest sanction of liberty 
on the American scene, will assert itself 
as against those who would desecrate 
these communities by seeking to take 
the law into their own hands. 

Federal laws are needed for this pur- 
pose; it cannot be accomplished by Exec- 
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utive order alone. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s role must be one of backing up 
enforcement where the local situation 
is such that it is unlikely otherwise to 
be accomplished within that measure- 
able and reasonable time called by the 
Supreme Court in the use of the words 
“with all deliberate speed.” 

The slow pace of public school deseg- 
regation is a real factor in our national 
prestige at home and abroad. The au- 
thority of the U.S. Government must be 
employed to fortify and reinforce the 
moderate forces in the South which are 
themselves seeking to make progress in 
complying with the law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Herald Tribune article printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 17, 1961] 
THE PICTURE AFTER 7 YEARS OF SCHOCL 
DESEGREGATION 
(By H. D. Quigg) 

They have been 7 lean years. 

The picture is a mottled one, the voices 
diffuse—the problem not all in the South. 
But if the weight of cold totality is going 
to be the measure, they have been far from 
years of plenty for the cause of desegrega- 
tion. Its gain in terms of Negro pupils in 
desegregated classes in the area hit by the 
Supreme Court decision stands at a lean 
6.3 percent. 

There is the fact, however, that more 
than one-fourth of all the biracial school 
districts in the area now are desegregated 
to some degree. 

But figures are cold, even when the argu- 
ments behind them run hot. 

The broad picture is this: 

The 17 States and the District of Colum- 
bia which were segregated racially at the 
time of the 1954 decision now have 195,625 
Negro pupils—or only 6.3 percent of their 
Negro pupil total—attending desegregated 
classes. 

And of these, 81,392 are in Washington, 
D.C., where 84 percent of the classes are de- 
segregated; 35,000 are in Missouri, 28,000 in 
Maryland, mostly in Baltimore. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi have no public-school children de- 
segregated. Louisiana has four. The others 
show the following numbers of Negroes in 
schools with whites: Florida, 27; North Caro- 
lina, 82; Arkansas, 113; Virginia, 208; Ten- 
nessee, 342; Texas, 3,500; Delaware, 6,734; 
Oklahoma, 9,822; Kentucky, 16,329, mostly in 
Louisville; West Virginia, 14,000. 

While many of the Deep South States are 
defiant—and may face new demands this 
fall—there has been voluntary desegrega- 
tion in border States at a fairly speedy rate. 
And 777 of the 2,839 biracial school districts 
in the 17-State-plus-District of Columbia, 
are now desegregated to some degree. 

As a matter of technicality, there are now 
only two states that never have admitted a 
Negro to a white State-supported educational 
institution. They are South Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

The University of Georgia was desegre- 
gated in January. Alabama was technically 
put on the road to desegregation briefly in 
1956, when Autherine Lucy stayed in the 
University of Alabama 8 days. 

(Officials excluded Miss Lucy from classes 
because of student riots and expelled her 
when she accused the university of conspir- 
ing to instigate the riots. The courts upheld 
the university. Miss Lucy went to Texas, 
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got married, and faded into pioneering 
history.) 

For Georgia, there will be a break with the 
past this fall when Atlanta—a key city of 
the Deep South—is under Federal court 
order to put into effect its plan for desegre- 
gation of its school system. 

For Mississippi, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People says 
a school desegregation effort probably will 
get under way this fall. 


IN NEW YORK 


The North is not without its problems, 
too. 

In New Rochelle, N.Y., which George M. 
Cohan celebrated in song as being “Forty- 
Five Minutes From Broadway,” and which 
became known during the Civil War as a 
stop on the route for escaped slaves to 
Canada, the school board has announced it 
would appeal a Federal judge’s ruling that 
it had intentionally created an elementary 
school as segregated and had not acted in 
good faith to effect desegregation. 

In New York City, a school board report 
indicated that the increase in Negro and 
Puerto Rican students—they now make up 
more than one-third of the city’s public 
school enrollment of 986,679—was making 
school integration more difficult. A special 
school census showed four schools were com- 
posed entirely of Negro and Puerto Rican 
children and that about one-fifth of New 
York City schools had enrollments of 85 
percent or more Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

The New York State Negro population rose 
56.1 percent during the last decade to 
1,495,233—both State and city have more 
Negro residents than any other similar sub- 
division in the country. 


IN CLINTON, TENN, 


Mob action in Clinton, Tenn., in 1956 made 
Clinton High School the first instance of 
interracial school attendance in a southern 
community under military control. 

Today, there is no trouble with, no inter- 
ference with, not even any talk of, the fact 
of desegregation at Clinton High. The com- 
munity (population 4,895; Negroes 220-250) 
more or less accepts and has forgotten about 
it—just as they never gave thought, prior 
to 1956, to the fact that white and Negro 
kids played sandlot football and basketball 
together. 

Almost everyone you talk with now blames 
outsiders for the riots of the first year of 
court-ordered desegregation, 1956. It was the 
outsiders, they say, who stirred up the local 
prosegregationist element and other out- 
siders who formed the hoodlum core of the 
mobs. 

SOMEBODY CAME IN HERE 


“I've always felt,” said editor Horace W. 
Wells of the Clinton Courier-News, “that 
there’s somebody who came in here as part 
of a whole southwide effort to stop inte- 
gration wherever they could—and they 
weren't willing for even one community to 
give in. 

“The local atitude toward school desegre- 
gation was that we didn’t want it—but we 
supported the law.” 

The town is quiet now. The white citi- 
zens council and its youth auxiliary are no 
more. No crosses burn, no dynamite ex- 
plodes in yards. But in August 1956, John 
Kasper got into town shortly after 12 Ne- 
groes had registered among the 805 total 
student body. He began visiting homes, 
making speeches and soon mob violence set 
neighbor against neighbor. 

The National Guard came in and restored 
quiet. In December the local Baptist minis- 
ter was beaten up after he escorted fearful 
Negro children to school. There were ar- 
rests and convictions and Kasper went to 
jail. In 1958, when seemed quieting 
down inside school the building was de- 
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stroyed by dynamite on a foggy Sabbath 
morning by three predawn blasts, three sec- 
onds apart, expertly placed. The FBI is still 
seeking the guilty. 

In the first year of school back in Clinton, 
in an $800,000 new building (they went to 
an abandoned school building in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., for 2 years), the high school gradu- 
ating class will include no Negroes. There 
is a chance that four may be graduated next 
year. 

SURVIVOR IN COLLEGE 

There have been 40 Negro students who 
enrolled 61 times (during the 5 spring reg- 
istrations), 23 of them withdrawing from 
school, only 2 being graduated. Bobby Lynn 
Cain, who survived threats, insults and men- 
tal torture the first year to become the first 
Negro graduate, will finish college this spring 
and hopes to teach. 

And now they’re to each other in 
Clinton High for the first time since the 
mob violence of 1956. 

Lawyer Sidney Davis, who in 1956 helped 
the preacher escort the Negroes through the 
name-calling pickets to the high school, said 
he had noticed white and Negro boys talking 
on the walks this year. Why is tension 
eased? “I think because parents have 
stopped talking about it.” 

Leo Grant, the Clinton attorney who led 
@ group of local volunteers and threw tear- 
gas grenades to clear the mob away in 1956, 
said he believed things were quiet. “because 
many good people around here now have 
one of these”—and he pulled a revolver from 
a drawer. “Kasper, the catalyzer, is gone, 
but the same prejudiced people are here. 
But now they know that our police down 
there next to the school have shotguns.” 


IN VIRGINIA 


In Prince Edward County, Va., in a cul- 
tured, civilized, 163-year-old community, 
there has been no violence, no disorder, no 
vulgar demonstrations—and, for 2 years, no 
public schools. They were closed following 
a court order to admit Negroes to them. It 
is the only county in the country which 
has no free public school system. 

The county’s 1,500 white children attend a 
private school system supported largely by 
public funds. The 1,700 Negro children have 
no formal schools, their parents having re- 
jected a white offer to set up private schools 
for them also. UPI correspondent Louis 
Cassels, an old hand at this sort of situation, 
reports from the town of Farmdale (popula- 
tion 5,800): ~ 

“To a reporter who saw paratroopers 
fighting a mob in Little Rock and heard 
‘cheerleaders’ shrieking racial hatred in New 
Orleans, it is almost incredible to observe 
how well mannered a town can be, even when 
it is divided right down the middie in which 
both sides sincerely feel they are defending 
issues of principie which admit of no com- 
promise.” 

Prince Edward was one of the five Supreme 
Court cases that comprised the 1954 Su- 
preme Court ruling that public school segre- 
gation is unlawful. Last month, Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy moved. He asked 
a Federal court to force the county to re- 
open free public schools, and—for the first 
time—the Government seeks to intervene as 
a plaintiff. 

WITH BROTHERHOOD 


Negro adults have opened 15 so-called 
training centers which keep the Prince 
Edward Negro children busy with supervised 
play activities, but one-third to one-half of 
the teenagers don’t attend. During week- 
day mornings teenage Negroes drift around 
idly. 

A UPI reporter went into one of the cen- 
ters where 90 children were registered but 
only 37 were present. Thirty-seven piping 
little voices from dusky heads were bearing 
down on their morning hymn, “America, the 
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Beautiful,” at the part which goes 
and crown thy good with brotherhood, from 
sea to shining sea.” 

The centers are in makeshift quarters, 
from church basements to shacks. Ap- 
proaching one at the opening hour, the re- 
porter saw two Negro girls, ages 7 or 8, in 
clean pinafores with hair in pigtails, each 
proudly clutching a plaid bookcase, walking 
to school. He talked to Delos Baker, 
7, who had never been to a regular school. 


MARY WANTS TO LEARN 


“Can you read, Mary?” 

“No sir,” she replied. 

“Are you learning to read a little bit?” 

Long doubtful pause, then an uncertain 
nod of her head. 

“Do you want to learn to read?” 

Vigorous nod of assent, and an emphatic, 
“ves, sir.” 

The white leaders regret that the Negroes 
will not accept the offer to set up a Negro 
system of private schools (also public-fund 
supported). J. Barrye Wall, a white leader, 
says that any public school now operated 
by the county would be, by definition, “inte- 
grated”—even if only Negroes attended. 

Mrs. Helen Baker, a Negro Quaker, who 
went to the county as a field agent for the 
American Friends Service Committee to try 
to arrange to send Negroes to school else- 
where, said: “No matter how this legal 
struggle goes, I have no fear that any child 
will ever be hurt. Prince Edward County 
will behave admirably. These people are 
gentlemen.” 
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IN WASHINGTON 


Washington, the Nation’s Capital, and 
Louisville, Ky., are two big cities which ac- 
complished school desegregation with rela- 
tively no trouble. The District of Columbia, 
which now has 120,000 students in 96 ele- 
mentary schools, was segregated at the time 
of the Supreme Court ruling but integrated 
that fall. Louisville, whose 400,000 popula- 
tion is 16 percent Negro, waited until 1956 
and meanwhile prepared. 

In Washington, 76 percent of the school 
children are Negroes (no southern city has 
a comparable racial ratio) and the city has 
been traditionally southern in its mores. 
The 7 years of nontroubled segregation are 
called a miracle of social adjustment by 
school superintendent Carl F. Hansen. 


ANOTHER MIRACLE 


A rather specific “miracle’’ can be cited 
in the case of Louisville, where the schools 
were desegregated with little incident. In 
this southern city some white parents are 
now sending their children to schools with 
all-Negro faculties. The rather startling 
figures from the hometown of the “Old 
Kentucky Home”’ show that nearly 100 white 
children this year attended 10 different 
schools in which all the teachers are Ne- 


groes. 
Prior to desegregation, academic stand- 
ards in the Washington Negro schools were 


low. There was fear they would pull down 
the standards for the white students too. 
Tests show the opposite. At the start, tests 
showed citywide medians for all students to 
be far below national norms—refiecting the 
low scores of ill-prepared Negroes. There 
has been a yearly improvement. Today the 
citywide medians are just below national. 
The superintendent of schools said that 
“the desegregation process has brought a re- 
newal of vigor, energy, enthusiasm, and 
imagination” to the whole school system. 


IN LOUISVILLE 


In Louisville, which has just elected a 
Negro as chairman of the board of educa- 
tion, more than 80 percent of 47,297 pupils 
are in mixed student bodies. Of its 78 
schools, only 3 now are all-Negro, 10 all- 
white. 
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The Louisville plan, worked out by the 
late Superintendent of Schools Omer Car- 
michael, was to redistrict all schools without 
gerrymandering or regard to racial pockets— 
and then allow parents the choice to move 
their children to another district. Negro 
leaders say this safety-valve transfer system, 
allowing whites to move out, has outlived its 
usefulness. Another objection has been to 
the slow desegregation of Negro teachers— 
40 of the city’s 417 Negro teachers now are 
in desegregated faculties. 

But in general, Louisville has done very 
well and is improving. And a study showed 
a significant academic strengthening of the 
Negroes and evidence of some slight gains 
for white students. 


IN LITTLE ROCK 


A city with which violence has been as- 
sociated—Little Rock—is quiet. In this Ar- 
kansas community, to which President Eisen- 
hower sent Federal troops in 1957 to enforce 
the court order for integration, seven Negroes 
attend Central High, four attend Hall High. 
They make average grades, are tolerated by 
white students, who talk with them about 
school matters, but don’t participate in club 
activities. They mix in gym classes without 
trouble. 

“There are very few incidents any more; 
when something occurs, we get right on it,” 
Central High Principal Jess Matthews told 
UPI Correspondent Al Kuettner. “I guess this 
was the most famous school in the world for 
a while, but it was the wrong kind of fame. 
The thing people don’t realize is that even 
at the worst time, when the troops were all 
over the place, we were still teaching classes.” 


IN NEW ORLEANS 


In New Orleans, another city of violent 
opposition to integration, the first case of 
school desegregation below the college level 
in the Deep South brought demonstrations 
last November and scores of arrests. But 
Federal marshals have escorted four Negro 
girls to and from classes in two previously 
all-white elementary schools since Novem- 
ber 14. There are no longer any crowds or 
disturbances. 

At New Orleans’ McDonogh 19 School, 
three Negro girls have had a year of school- 
ing that might be compared with private 
tutoring—they’re the only students. No 
whites have attended, except for 1 week 
earlier in the year when two white boys, 
sons of John Thompson, went there for 4 
days; then the family left town. 

The white boycott never was perfected at 
William Frantz School, where as of May the 
1 little Negro girl is among 15 white pupils. 
She is in the first grade with three white 
boys and three white girls. 

A substitute school established across the 
parish (county) line for refugees from the 
two schools probably will not be available 
next year because of the finances of the 
other parish. The organizers of the make- 
shift school have regrouped into a coopera- 
tive and are trying to raise money to build 
a school for refugees. 

IN ATLANTA 

On May 6, Attorney General Kennedy said 
in an address to University of Georgia law 
school students and alumni: “When parents 
send their children to school this fall in 
Atlanta, peaceably and in accordance with 
the rule of law, barefoot Burmese and Con- 
golese will see before their eyes Americans 
living by the rule of law.” 

The Atlanta plan for desegregation of 
schools is a pupil-placement program that 
sets up a list of items other than race to 
govern transfers and admissions. They in- 
clude psychological factors and whether the 
action would tend to upset the peace and 
well-being of the community. 
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Al Kuettner reports from Atlanta: “There 
is no present indication whether a Negro 
child actually will go to an integrated schoo} 
this fall. More than 20 have formally applied 
for transfer to white schools since applica- 
tions opened May 1. It seems reasonable to 
assume that at least some of these might 
pass all the placement qualifications. The 
school board says some appear to have ap- 
plied in good faith and some not.” 

The barefoot Burmese may have to take 
a second look. 


THE VARIED VOICES 


Attorney General Kennedy: “In this case 
(Prince Edward County)—in all cases—I say 
to you that if the orders of the Court are 
circumvented, the Department of Justice will 
act. We will not stand by or be aloof. We 
will move * * * for on this generation of 
Americans falls the full burden of proving 
to the world that we really mean it when 
we say all men are created free and are 
equal before the law.” 

Acting Gov. Paul Johnson of Mississippi 
(last November) said neither Mississippi nor 
its subdivisions will ever help enforce an 
invalid decision of a Federal court to inte- 
grate schools—that the compact under 
which Mississippi entered the Union reserved 
for the State the right to regulate public 
health, morals, education, and safety. 

White boy in Louisville schools: “I was in 
the second grade when the schools were 
integrated (5 years ago). I feel all right 
about it. It never bothers me except when 
we have to undress in the showers after 
gym. I’m sorry I feel that way.” 

NO SEPARATE AND EQUAL 

Woodford R. Porter, Negro member of 
Louisville school board (in interview a few 
days before he was elected chairman of 
the board): “Now desegregation is accepted 
here—nobody’s objecting. For the Negroes, 
the big thing in desegregated schools is— 
they don’t necessarily want to go to school 
with whites, but there’s no such thing as 
‘separate and equal’; those two animals just 
don’t live together.” 

James Baldwin, Negro author: “This ‘new 
day’ has been coming for nearly 100 years. 
Viewed solely in the light of this country’s 
moral professions, the lapse is inexcusable. 
* * * The time is forever behind us when 
Negroes could be expected to ‘wait’.” 

John Kasper, the racial agitator who 
stirred mobs at Clinton, Tenn., at desegrega- 
tion of 1956, commenting on the 1958 bomb- 
ing which destroyed Clinton High School: 
“A great victory for the white people of 
Tennessee.” 

Mrs. Margaret Anderson, guidance direc- 
tor at Clinton High School: “A young Negro 
girl came screaming to my office. ‘I can’t 
take it any more,’ she said. ‘I’ve had all I 
can take.’ She cried as if her heart would 
break. I felt her tears on my arm and I 
knew they were the same as those of white 
children.” 


THE FIRST 100 DAYS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
May 15 issue of Newsweek magazine ap- 
pears an excellent editorial written by 
Mr. Henry Hazlitt, entitled “The First 
100 Days.” Mr. Hazlitt points up in 
more eloquent fashion what I have been 
repeating before the Senate and in my 
speeches before the public—that the 
deficit spending policy of the adminis- 
tration will inevitably lead to more in- 
flation; that the sacrifices our people will 
be compelled to make as a result of this 
inflation will be attributable not to in- 
creased spending for national defense 
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but to increased spending for nonde- 
fense programs; and that such spending 
will not provide the sustained economic 

which the United States must 
have to defeat the Communist world in 
the economic competition to which Pre- 
mier Khrushchev has challenged us. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Haz- 
litt’s editorial be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Frmst 100 Days 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

At noon on April 29, President Kennedy 
completed his first 100 days in the White 
House. During the election campaign, he 
announced that these would be “the crucial 
days” of a new administration, and drew a 
parallel with the famous first 100 days of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Presidency. 

In view of the hairline margin of his 
victory, Mr. Kennedy has so far been aston- 
ishingly successful in getting his domestic 
program through. Of the 16 measures called 
for in his “must” list of February, 7 have 
already been enacted, and some action is 
underway on all but 2. The President can 
surely not be accused of inactivity. During 
the period he sent no fewer than 19 mes- 
sages to Congress—an unparalleled record. 

But is this a record of success? That de- 
pends on what the practical effect of these 
measures will be (or will be judged to be) 
at the election 3%, years from now. 

The President’s Cuban venture was a dis- 
astrous failure. It was seen to be such a 
failure by practically everybody within 72 
hours after it was launched. The conse- 
quences of economic policies are more diffi- 
cult to judge. Their longrun effects are 
often quite different from their immediate 
effects. The innumerable factors always at 
work in the economic realm lead to wide 
differences of interpretation. Bad conse- 
quences of bad policies are often blamed 
on something else—especially by those who 
originally recommended the policies. But 
the longer a bad policy is continued the 
worse its consequences tend to become, and 
the more obvious becomes the connection 
between the consequences and the policy. 


SPENDING PROGRAM 


Let us now look at some of the major Ken- 
nedy measures, both enacted and proposed. 
They include a higher minimum wage with 
broader coverage; aid to depressed areas; 
higher and longer unemployment benefits; 
aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed; increased social security benefits, 
with a lowering of the eligibility age; medi- 
cal care for the aged; large Federal school 
aid; expanded foreign aid; an omnibus farm 
bill, with higher price supports; lower in- 
terest rates through Government interven- 
tion; withholding of taxes on dividends and 
interest (though with some limited incen- 
tives for business investment), and a cyclical 
rather than an annual balance—beginning 
with a planned deficit. 

Space does not permit an analysis here of 
any one of these proposals. But they add up, 
individually and collectively, to a huge 
spending program. And all this is on top 
of the tremendous annual spending pro- 
gram in excess of $100 billion (including 
social security) that had already been 
planned by President Eisenhower. This 
spending, and the deficits it would entail, are 
being taken very lightly. “Such a deficit 
($2 billion),’” now says Secretary of the 

Dillon, “is not a cause for alarm in 
times like these. Another deficit is in pros- 
pect for fiscal 1962, one of about $3 billion. 
This, too, will be entirely appropriate.” 
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INFLATION AHEAD 


What this spending and these deficits 
mount up to, however, is inflation. This in- 
flation may seem at the beginning to be 
beneficent. The upturn in business that has 
already started may continue. In spite of 
the measures that discourage employment by 
forcing up labor costs, there may even be 
further improvement in employment. 

But what will happen when all this in- 
flationary tinder catches fire, as it eventually 
will? What will happen if world confidence 
in the dollar is shaken again? What will 
happen if the run on gold is suddenly re- 
sumed? What will happen, in brief, if the 
inflation, now so devoutly prayed for in the 
administration in the belief that it will re- 
store employment, not only arrives but starts 
to get out of hand? For as other govern- 
ments have learned to their bitter cost, this 
is the way of “planned” inflations. 

The Kennedy program, as unfolded in the 
first 100 days, is a program of inflation and 
welfare-statism. During the past two dec- 
ades, the wrecks of such programs have been 
scattered over Europe and Latin America for 
all to see. The true friends of Mr. Kennedy 
will warn him of these consequences now, 
while there is still time to reconsider his 
course. 





THE TREND OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
well aware of the fact that the matter of 
economic growth has become something 
of a partisan political issue, which, of 
course, it definitely should not. So it is 
reassuring to find an economist—indeed 
the dean of American economists, who 
has no partisan political axes to grind, 
express views which sustain my position 
that there is no chronic slack in our econ- 
omy and that increased Federal Gov- 
ernment spending is not the proper way 
to stimulate economic growth. I refer 
to Dr. Arthur F. Burns, whose views are 
set forth in an excellent article by Mr. 
Nate White, business and financial edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
appearing in the May 13 issue of the 
Monitor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Tue Burns Mecaton Boms 
(By Nate White) 

Boston.—Dr. Arthur F. Burns, the dean of 
American economists, has taken issue with 
the theories of stagnation which the present 
official economists of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration have been advancing. 

The words of Dr. Burns ring with a back- 
ground of factual clarity. Here is a man who 
has devoted his professional life to finding 
out what are the ingredients of business 
cycles, recessions, booms. He has no political 
ax to grind, and he has no commitments to 
the Republican Party or any other party to 
develop a theory of political economics. 

Dr. Burns is not a political economist. He 
is a man dedicated to scientific factfinding 
and analysis. He is president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, which is a pri- 
vate, nongovernmental, objective organiza- 
tion for factual analysis of economic move- 
ments. 

Dr. Burns worked with the bureau’s 
founder, the late Wesley Mitchell, in devel- 
oping the early series on business cycles. 
He is the Einstein of the economics profes- 
sion. He carried this valuable research work 
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much further along, and his writings on the 
subject are the textbooks used throughout 
the world as source material on business 
cycles. His associates, Dr. Solomon Fabri- 
cant and Dr. Geoffrey Moore, together with 
Dr. Burns, constitute a triumvirate of fact 
and analysis which is grounded on bedrock 
facts. 

Dr. Burns has dropped a megaton bomb. 
When he calls the economic theories of the 
Kennedy economic team “neostagnationist,” 
it is time to listen. 

He agrees with the thoughts advanced by 
Dr. Paul A. Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who did the early spadework for Mr. 
Kennedy’s economic analysis, Dr. Walter W. 
Heller, Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, the other CEA mem- 
bers, and Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg 
that unemployment is disturbing, that the 
lag in the economy is disturbing, but he 
thoroughly disagrees on the interpretations, 
either of the causes or the trend. 

Furthermore, Dr. Burns finds that the 
Kennedy group deliberately chose a point 
of departure for their growth rate which 
gives, as he see it, an incorrect view of the 
economy—one of slow growth. If they had 
chosen a different departure point, the 
growth rate would be greater. 

Washington journalists have accepted the 
Kennedy economic analysis and as a result 
a theory has been effectively spread through 
America and the world that the United 
States is in a posture of economic stagnation. 

To an economic scientist such as Dr. Burns, 
especially the economic scientist who knows 
more about business cycles than any other, 
this use of facts and their resulting interpre- 
tation is a disservice to the economics profes- 
sion. Even more serious, when such an 
analysis is used as the foundation of national 
policies it becomes dangerous. 

Dr. Burns does not spare the Eisenhower 
administration, in which he served, the re- 
sponsibility for its part in the recession now 
ending. He puts the blame on the sudden 
change in Federal finances from an annual 
deficit rate in 1958 of $17 billion to an annual 
surplus rate of $7 billion—a swing of $24 
billion in little more than a year; the Gov- 
ernment’s restraints on expansion, including 
Federal Reserve action to raise interest rates; 
and the steel strike. 

These factors stopped an expansion from 
the 1958 recession, Dr. Burns reasons, but he 
also argues that they were artificial factors, 
superimposed by decisions, and were not 
basic problems with the growth process. 

Dr. Burns thinks the neostagnationists 
have wrongly reasoned and have based their 
conclusions on a too narrow period of time. 

In answer to the CEA’s conclusion that “we 
face a stubborn problem of chronic slack, 
and the road to recovery is a long one,” Dr. 
Burns says, “there is no chronic slack of our 
economy. * * * Full employment is not a 
remote possibility. * * * The underlying 
forces of economic expansion are strong. 
* * * We would be courting inflation and a 
gold crisis if we now arranged new govern- 
mental spending programs so that they would 
mature when the economy is already advanc- 
ing without them.” 

The issue between the economic schools of 
thought is thus joined. The Samuelson- 
Heller-Goldberg school will be heard from 
without question. They have been chal- 
lenged by the dean of their profession, and 
they cannot remain quiet. 

What will be even more interesting, how- 
ever, will be the trend of events.. Time is 
rushing on. The pace of the American econ- 
omy is proceeding much more rapidly than 
seemed possible from the January forecasts. 

Facts will soon catch up with theory, in 
other words, and the sooner the better. 
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STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN AT DES 
MOINES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night in Des Moines, a Demo- 
cratic rally was held at which the main 
speaker was John M. Bailey, national 
Democratic chairman. We are always 
happy to have visitors come into Iowa, 
but we are a little resentful when visitors 
abuse the hospitality of our State by not 
leveling with the people. A good ex- 
ample of Mr. Bailey’s abuse of our hos- 
pitality, and his poor taste and super- 
ficial evaluation of the intelligence of the 
people of Iowa is one of the statements 
contained in his speech. I quote: 

With people hunting work in Cedar Rapids 
and Des Moines, HICKENLOOPER and MILLER 
both voted against the depressed areas bill 
and so did all of the Iowa Republicans in 
the House. 


Of course, this statement was cal- 
culated to cause his listeners to believe 
that the depressed areas legislation 
would help people hunting for work in 
Cedar Rapids and Des Moines. The 
truth of the matter is, however, that 
under the depressed areas bill, accord- 
ing to the Assistant Chief of the State 
and Community Development Division of 
the Area Redevelopment Agency, none 
of the 20 major areas and 90 smalier 
areas which will shortly be declared de- 
pressed and eligible for relief are sit- 
uated in Iowa. Unemployment in Cedar 
Rapids was 4.3 percent and in Des 
Moines 4.7 percent in March—well below 
the required 6 percent under the de- 
pressed areas bill. 


I hope that if Mr. Bailey comes into 
my State again, he will not try to mis- 
lead the people of Iowa again. Fortu- 
nately most of them are intelligent 
enough to recognize false propaganda 


when they see it. However, Mr. Bailey 
would probably be well advised to extend 
a public apology to the people of Iowa 
for trying to mislead them. 


THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA—AD- 
DRESS BY FORMER SENATOR 
KNOWLAND 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, for- 
mer Senator William F. Knowland, who 
served in this body with distinction as 
minority leader, recently delivered a stir- 
ring address before the Traffic Club of 
Greater Los Angeles. 

With his usual candid approach, our 
former colleague made a number of 
specific recommendations which I be- 
lieve are worthy of consideration of 
every Member of this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the text of Senator Knowland’s ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts From SPEECH BY ForMER U.S. SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, AT THE TRAF- 
Fic CLUB oF GREATER LOS ANGELES DINNER 
MEETING, TUESDAY, May 2, 1961, STATLER 
Hore, Los ANGELES 
The strength of America is not its mili- 

tary power, its industrial might nor its geo- 
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graphic greatness. It is the moral founda- 
tion of our Nation and the faith of those 
who founded and preserved our Republic. 

I submit that history records that where 
civilizations have flourished and died in the 
past, their decline has been due in a great 
degree to either the absence of a moral foun- 
dation for their form of government, or the 
failure of its citizens to pay proper alle- 
giance to the form of government which had 
been established. 

Benjamin Franklin so wisely announced 
when leaving Independence Hall when he 
was asked what kind of government had 
been given to the American people: “We 
have given you a Republic if you can keep 
it.” 

Our challenge is to “keep it” for ourselves, 
our children and grandchildren. 

It has long been my conviction that the 
men who sat at Philadelphia were motivated 
by divine guidance in submitting to the 
country and the world at large a represent- 
ative system of law, order, and liberty. 

It was 2 years before Lincoln’s election to 
the Presidency and the subsequent outbreak 
of the Civil War. In his “House Divided” 
speech he said: “If we could first know 
where we are and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” 

We need to face some fundamental deci- 
sions if our form of government and our 
economic system are to be preserved. How 
can we best preserve our priceless heritage? 
This is our challenge as a nation and as 
individuals. You here will play a part in 
the great decisions that will win or lose 
this historic battle. The hour is very late. 
We face our challenge in the atomic and 
space age. It is not the time for faint hearts 
or timid men. The survival of our Republic 
as well as a free world of freemen is at stake. 

What are my beliefs in this regard? I 
give them to you, as the reflections of one 
who for 30 years has been active in public 
affairs and for more than 13 years as a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate, during 6 of which 
I served as both majority and minority 
leader: 

1. The growth of the Federal Government 
has been astronomical in character. The 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
have all at one time or another expanded 
Federal power and whittled away at the 
rights of the States. This trend needs to be 
reversed now before we pass the point of 
no return. 

2. I believe we should forthrightly fight 
for the American private enterprise sys- 
tem. No citadel can be protected by de- 
fenders who are defeatists and so naive as 
to lower the drawbridge over the moat as a 
gesture of friendship to the barbarian. In- 
ternational communism seeks to nibble the 
free world away bit by bit. Domestic so- 
cialism (under whatever guise) is an opiate 
that can start in small doses and ultimately 
destroy our free enterprise system. The cure 
is not more of the same regardless of any 
quack advice to the contrary. 

3. No responsible official can ignore the 
fact that the interest on the national debt 
amounts to over $8 billion a year. This 
interest charge is greater than all income 
into the Treasury as late as 1941, and all 
expenditures as late as 1938. 

4. A government that cannot protect the 
legal and constitutional rights of its citizens 
is not worthy of being supported. We must 
stand for the protection of the individual 
citizen against the encroachment of the 
criminal underworld, labor “goonsters,” or 
business racketeers and this is, and should 
remain, primarily the responsibility of local 
and State authorities. 

5. Freedom is indivisible. Lincoln said 
our Nation cannot be “half slave and half 
free.” Nor in our time can the world. It 
has never made sense to me for American 
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funds to be used in support of Communist 
Yugoslavia or Poland. Between them they 
have received over $2 billion of American 
aid. This same sum of money very likely 
could have given us an earth satellite ahead 
of the Soviet sputnik. 

6. Today the Federal Government is a 
major partner in most of the medium and 
larger companies of the Nation, taking 52 
percent in corporate income taxes. The 
personal income taxes, Federal and State, are 
at the point where they put a wet blanket 
on the incentive which helped to build our 
Nation. The drying up of savings for invest- 
ment could slow down the continued mod- 
ernization of American industry which is so 
essential if our productivity is to keep ahead 
of the Soviet Union. 

7. At Washington and throughout the Na- 
tion there are doctrinaire forces that believe 
in a regimented economy. In 1961 under 
the slightest pretext they will move openly 
to reestablish OPA type controls over prices. 
Inevitably this will lead to wage and com- 
modity allocation controls and to the same 
chaotic conditions existing in 1946 and 1947, 
which brought the end to OPA. 

8. There has been, in some quarters, a 
steady encroachment of labor upon the re- 
sponsibilities of management that is be- 
coming a detriment to small business and 
tends to cause small operators to sell out to 
larger competitors. Two years ago I said, 
and I repeat now: “Unions should be respon- 
sible to their own membership and to the 
American public. Collective bargaining 
must not become collective bludgeoning.” I 
believed then and I believe now that no 
man or group of men should have the power 
to strangle the economic life of our com- 
munity, our State and our Nation. 

The trend to stifling free enterprise, 
whether resulting from inequitable labor de- 
mands or a growing multiplicity of tax bur- 
dens is most harmful to our economic struc- 
ture. It can price American products out 
of the market. The loss of either our do- 
mestic or foreign markets means the loss of 
jobs for our people. 

9. If there is any function in which the 
local people should keep control it is in the 
field of education. Where Federal funds go, 
ultimately Federal control will follow. There 
is no such thing as free Federal money. It 
comes from the people residing in the 50 
States. However, a dollar flowing from the 
States to Washington suffers substantial at- 
trition before it comes back as a grant-in- 
aid. 

10. The American Constitution was found- 
ed on the principle that the individual had 
certain rights that neither the Government 
nor even tyrannical temporary majorities 
could take from him. 

For example, not even a unanimous vote 
of Congress, the approval of the President or 
the action of the Supreme Court can take 
away his freedom of religion, press or right to 
peaceably assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances (first 
amendment). 

In guarding the rights of one group we 
must not abuse the rights of other groups. 
The great asset of our way of life is that we 
uphold the dignity and independence of the 
individual citizen and our Constitution 
makes certain that the state is his servant 
and not his master. We believe in a Divine 
Being and communism is a godless tyranny. 

We are dealing with an international ar- 
sonist. With a penny box of matches and 
a cloak of darkness and stealth he and his 
associates can burn down vast areas of the 
free world while we are put to it to main- 
tain expensive firefighting equipment, elec- 
tronic alarms and our ever vigilant force of 
watchmen and firefighters. 

These are the great contrasts with totali- 
tarian communism or fascism. On these 
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basic differences there is not and there can- 
not be any weakening of our faith or our 
beliefs. 

Today the world is challenged by the 
Communist international conspiracy—an 
atheistic, expansionist, aggressive, imperial- 
istic philosophy whose danger alert men and 
women recognized many years ago. 

Khrushchev has threatened that he would 
“pury” us. This was no alcoholic belliger- 
ency of a dictator in his cups. This is, has 
been, and will probably remain the basic 
doctrine of international communism. 

We must keep in mind that the pressures 
will continue from the Elbe to the China 
Sea. Communism hopes we will lose our 
fortitude and yield to its game of inter- 
national extortion. The world should have 
learned at Munich that the road of appease- 
ment is not the road to peace: it is only sur- 
render on the installment plan. 

We are near an international high noon 
which will determine the free world’s sur- 
vival against international communism. In 
fact it can be said it is now past 11:45. 

Laos apparently is about to be lost to the 
free world. 

Unless steps are taken forthwith to bolster 
freedom in Asia, Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Thailand are in imminent danger. 

Whatever effective action we take entails 
risks of war with Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. 

If we permit the free world to be nibbled 
away there are even greater risks to our sur- 
vival. If we are not prepared to take risks 
to preserve freedom then our own security 
is endangered. 

Our survival in the history books will not 
be based on our popularity or in the billions 
of international grants, loans, or gifts, but 
on our strength and our capacity and will 
to use it. 

Have we developed a guilt complex that 
because we are economically successful we 
must be internationally impotent? 

If so, we had better shake off the schizo- 
phrenic foreign policy that will trade our sur- 
vival for a degree of popularity at the United 
Nations among neutralist Asian and African 
States. 

It is time we stop, look, and listen before 
we destroy our heritage for an organization 
that will neither fight to preserve freedom, 
apply sanctions to maintain respect for its 
own charter nor carry an equitable financial 
burden for activities undertaken by its own 
governing body. 

I refer specifically to less than 17 nations 
participating in the Korean defense, the 
passage of a series of ineffective resolutions 
while freedom was strangled to death in 
Hungary and the lack of member financial 
backing for the current situation in the 
Congo. 

Can the United Nations survive if, for lack 
of support of its members, we have to furnish 
90 percent of the manpower as in Korea or 
90 percent of the financial support as in the 
Congo? 

Nations which neither put up nor pay up 
are sitting with equal voice and vote and 
are paralyzing our capacity to act. If this 
is allowed to continue we will lose what 
little popularity we have left in the world 
but, what is more important, we will lose our 
own self-respect, which is even more im- 
portant. 

What steps might be taken to help re- 
trieve the situation at this late date? 

1. Place a tight naval blockade around 
Cuba and stop the import of any military 
supplies to the Castro regime. Communist 
planes, tanks, guns and ammunition are a 
threat to our security and to the other na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. To be 
legal a blockade must be effective. Serve 
notice that if our naval vessels are fired upon 
we will return the fire and take such other 
action as our national interests require. 
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Let’s keep Castro and his Communist sup- 
porters guessing rather than assuring them 
in advance we will be weak, vascillating or 
ineffective. 

2. Organize an international freedom 
fighters corps. Openly and proudly help 
equip, train and morally support such an 
organization. They would be available to 
fight for freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere or elsewhere where communism seeks 
to destroy freedom. Like the volunteer Fly- 
ing Tigers, this corps could be effective and 
have a sting. 

The Chinese Communist regime sent vol- 
unteers against the United Nations in 
Korea. Because of this fiction that organi- 
zation refused to proceed against the bases 
north of the Yalu River. 

Communism will understand us better if 
they know that we can use semantics and 
power as effectively as they and for a better 
purpose. The purpose of human freedom. 
We do not intend that freedom will be de- 
stroyed while trying to untie the gordian 
knot of complex Communist techniques. 

3. Bring the Republic of China and the 
Republic of Korea into the Southeast Asian 
Defense Organization. The 500,000 Chinese 
Nationalists and the 500,000 ROK forces will 
change a debating society into an organiza- 
tion of substance. 

If this is not acceptable to some of the 
SEATO members then let us disband the 
paper tiger and put arms in the hands of 
those who will have the fortitude to use 
them in defense of freedom. 

Are there risks in all this? Of course there 
are. But there are greater risks in allow- 
ing the impression to get abroad among the 
cynical and ruthless men in Moscow, Pei- 
ping, or Havana that we are too proud to 
fight or are unwilling to take risks to pre- 
serve our freedom. 

In this age when a conspiracy, active or 
passive, has for years sought to debunk our 
national heroes, apologized for our greatness 
as a nation and sought to weaken if not 
destroy our independent existence and our 
American capacity to act decisively and ef- 
fectively, I would recall to your minds the 
ringing words spoken in the Virginia As- 
sembly by Patrick Henry: “I know not what 
course others may take but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 





ADMINISTRATION TINKERING WITH 
THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
administration’s tinkering with the farm 
problem is causing increasing concern 
not only here in Congress but also 
among the majority of conservative 
farmers. They have good reason to dis- 
trust Washington-initiated quackeries in 
their own specialized field of experience, 
know-how, and investment. Speaking 
in Chicago last week, Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Nation’s largest 
farm organization, warned against Gov- 
ernment intervention in agriculture. 

Mr. Shuman said: 

A completely controlled agriculture, such 
as would result from the administration’s 
proposed Cochrane-Freeman farm plan, not 
only would stifle the opportunity of our farm 
families but the resulting inefficiencies of 
production and marketing would result in 
higher costs to the consumers. 


Mr. Shuman then pointed out that 
the amazing increase of 9 percent per 
year in agricultural productivity since 
1952, as compared to 2142 percent in- 
crease in industrial man-hour output, 
proved that the family farm continues 
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to remain the most efficient pattern of 
economic organization in agriculture. 
This agricultural efficiency gave the con- 
sumer much more food for an hour’s 
take-home pay than a generation ago. 
He then warned, however, that this 
efficiency cannot be maintained if agri- 
culture is saddled with a vast network 
of controls and price fixing by Govern- 
ment bureaucrats. 

Because of its importance I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article from which 
I have quoted be placed in the REcorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion’s official newsletter, May 8, 1961] 


FEDERAL CONTROL THREATENS FAMILY FarM, 
SHUMAN Says 


Government intervention in agriculture 
may destroy the ability of the family farm 
to change with the times, thereby causing it 
to lose its markets. 

That is the grave danger facing modern 
agriculture, Charles B. Shuman, American 
Farm Bureau Federation president, said in 
Chicago last week. 

“A completely controlled agriculture, such 
as would result from the administration’s 
proposed Cochrane-Freeman farm plan, not 
only would stifle the opportunity of our 
farm families but the resulting inefficiencies 
of production and marketing would result 
in higher costs to consumers,” Mr. Shuman 
said. 

The technological revolution in American 
agriculture and the ability of the family 
farm to adjust to changing needs has 
brought about an unparalleled farm pro- 
duction capacity, Mr. Shuman said. 

He pointed out that in 1952 the average 
farmworkers produced food and fiber to sup- 
port 17 persons. Now 1 farmworker is able 
to produce enough for about 25 persons. 

Increases in productivity per man-hour in 
agriculture have nearly tripled that of non- 
agricultural industry, the farm leader 
pointed out. Productivity of the farm- 
worker in the 1950’s increased by 9 percent 
@ year, compared to a 2% percent annual 
increase in man-hour output in industry. 

“This remarkable increase in agricultural 
productivity is the reason that food is the 
consumer’s best buy. It is significant that 
Americans today purchase much more food 
for an hour’s take-home pay than they could 
a generation ago. 

“The family farm continues to remain the 
most efficient pattern of economic organiza- 
tion in agriculture. If allowed to make full 
use of its potential in a market price system, 
the family farm can more than hold its 
own in continuing to assure this Nation of 
an ample and economic supply of food and 
fiber for its expanding population. 

“The family farm will be unable to do this, 
however, if it is subject to a vast network 
of controls and pricefixing which would 
transfer the farmer’s business decisions to 
Government bureaucrats. That is what 
would happen under the Cochrane-Freeman 
farm plan.” 

Mr. Shuman said the Cochrane-Freeman 
scheme is misleading. It gives the appear- 
ance of authorizing farmers to devise their 
own programs, but in fact gives absolute 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
impose price-fixing and control programs 
for all farm commodities through hand- 
picked advisory committees. 

“The Cochrane-Freeman farm scheme 
would in effect set up Government directed 
cartels for each farm commodity,” Mr. Shu- 
man said. 
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is paradoxical that the Federal Gov- 
t on the one hand prosecutes price 
in the electrical industry and on the 
hand the administration gives its 
blessing to a scheme which would establish 
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dustry, labor, agriculture, or the Govern- 
ment itself. 

“If the administration really wants to pro- 
mote a New Frontier for agriculture, it 
should turn its emphasis toward a program 
that would enable the sectors of agriculture 
now under Government controls to return 
te a competitive market system,” he said. 

In the final analysis, millions of consum- 
ers exercising their right of free choice in 
the marketplace know better what is good 
for them than any bureaucrat. The farmer 
wants and needs a system by which his 
production can be guided by consumer needs, 
not directed by unrealistic Government pro- 
grams. 

“Agriculture has a bright future if farmers’ 
organized bargaining power is used to make 
the market price system function better,” 
Mr. Shuman said. 

He cited the organization of the American 
Agricultural Marketing Association under 
sponsorship of Parm Bureau. The associa- 
tion was zed to help coordinate the 
activities of State and regional farm market- 
ing-bargaining associations and improve 
farmers’ bargaining power. 

“With the concentration of the market- 
ing and distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the hands of fewer buyers, and the 
resulting dangers of monopolistic practices 
from such concentration, it has become ap- 
parent that it is not only in the best in- 
terest of farmers but also in the best in- 
terest of our entire national economy that 
the marketing power of farmers and ranch- 
ers be strengthened. 

“The wider use of contract marketing also 
has created a greater need for strengthen- 
ing the bargaining position of farmers. 
Many farmers and agricultural leaders are 
of the opinion that in the future most agri- 
cultural commodities will be produced under 
contract. 

“Marketing contracts are now being used 
for many commodities. This development 
may be used to the advantage of farmers if 
they can negotiate effectively for price and 
other considerations before the crop is under 
production. 

“It is obvious that the market power of 
farmers will be by someone. Farm 
Bureau believes it can best be done by farm- 
ers operating their own voluntary marketing 
associations, rather than by labor, Govern- 
ment, or some other group.” 

Mr. Shuman said Farm Bureau’s market- 
ing-bargaining actiivties will always be based 
on the idea that a better income to farmers 
must be earned through providing the de- 
sired quantity and quality of farm products 
where and when the market exists—not by 
forcing prices to uneconomic levels. 





IRRESPONSIBLE FOREIGN AID 
SPENDING 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a re- 
cent edition of the Saturday Evening 
Post contained two sterling editorials 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate. 

The first of these is entitled “Congress 
Should Slam the Back Door on the 
Spenders.” It presents a brief but cogent 
analysis of the trend in recent years to 
finance popular giveaway programs by 
sneaking up to the back door of the 
Treasury for payment of the bill. The 
editorial calls for reform and I wish to 
add my voice to this plea. 
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The second commentary, entitled “The 
United States of America Was Once 
Underdeveloped—But It Got No Aid,” 
illustrates the drawbacks of wholesale 
foreign aid giveaways by tracing the his- 
tory and growth of our own Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these fine editorials be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS SHOULD SLAM THE Back Door ON 
THE SPENDERS 


One of the first acts of the liberalized 
House Committee on Rules was to bottle up 
a@ resolution calling for an end to back-door 
spending, by which is meant the bypassing 
of Congress by Government agencies. 
Through this device billions of dollars never 
appropriated by Congress flow into spending 
agencies. This is how it is done: 

Under normal procedure two separate steps 
must be taken by Congress to establish a 
program or set up a project. First, Congress 
must authorize the program or project. 
Then Congress must appropriate funds from 
the US. Treasury to pay for it. Unfortu- 
nately it is not required that the two steps 
be taken together. 

Why would Congress authorize a project, 
but fail to provide money to carry it out? 
The answer is that it is easier to favor some 
grandiose plan as a good idea than to knuckle 
down to the task of finding the money. Be- 
sides, it is more popular. Many a fancy 
spending program has sailed through both 
Houses of Congress, only to be stopped dead 
in its tracks by one of the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Now where does the back door come in? 
This way: To bypass the Appropriations Com- 
mittees the sponsors of some spending pro- 
grams hit on the device of writing into each 
authorization bill a provision by which 
money for the program could be borrowed 
from a specified fund in the US. Treasury. 
This fund consists of money paid back to the 
Treasury by those who had previously bor- 
rowed from it—other countries, for example. 
Tais money is earmarked to be applied on the 
public debt. Before it can be so applied, it 
is up for grabs by the various agencies named 
in the authorization bills. 

Back-door spending has become a popular 
instrument for initiating programs involving 
large-scale spending unlikely to be ap- 
proved by Appropriations Committees. 

Well, what’s wrong with this? Authoriza- 
tion to drop around at the Treasury’s back 
door comes from the same Congress that ap- 
propriates money in the ordinary way. 

First, this method is a loophole in the 
control of Federal spending and budgeting. 
It encourages special-interest groups and 
spenders to avoid budgetary controls. 

Second, back-door spending has enabled 
some Federal programs to continue year after 
year without scrutiny by the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Finally, it’s probably unconstitutional. 
The Constitution provides that “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by 
e,..© 2.97 

This situation calls for reform, but the 
House Rules Committee, apparently reluc- 
tant to throw up any barriers to Federal 
spending, refused to let the House vote on a 
bill which would have outlawed the practice. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA WaS ONCE 

UNDERDEVELOPED—But Ir Gor No Arp 

Once upon a time there was an under- 
developed country. We mean underdevel- 
oped. The 4 million inhabitants were scat- 
tered for the most part along 1,200 miles of 
seacoast. Only primitive and mostly hostile 
tribes occupied a vast interior wilderness, 
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which few of the new Nation’s citizens had 
explored. 

The country had no railways, no roads ex~ 
cept streaks of dirt, and little transporta- 
tion of any kind. Communications were 
slow, uncertain and difficult. Telegraph and 
telephone lines had not been built. Markets 
were few. Almost no industry existed. Hos- 
pitals were luxuries provided only in a few 
towns. 

The Nation was deeply in debt. Such cur- 
rency as circulated was of uncertain value. 
The people had been impoverished by years 
of war. Sectional jealousies were rife. Lo- 
cal leaders in every area spouted different 
ideas as to what should be done. 

Not only was no foreign aid obtainable, but 
the powerful nations of Europe were un- 
friendly, if not actually hostile. Many 
doubted that the little Nation could survive, 
much less ever amount to much. 

Such was the state of this underdeveloped 
country in the two decades following the 
long war by which it had won independence 
and freedom. 

While the Nation was admittedly underde- 
veloped, the people were not underprivileged. 
They had gained the unique advantage of 
individual liberty. By a written Consti- 
tution they had guaranteed to themselves 
the right to choose their ways of making a 
living. They could think, write, speak, wor- 
ship and assemble as they pleased and spend 
their money, when they had any, as they 
wished. 

Also, unlike people in many underde- 
veloped countries of the mid-20th cen- 
tury, they were never underfed. Generally 
speaking, they were energetic, industrious, 
ambitious and possessed of considerable in- 
tegrity. They worked hard, paid their just 
debts as they were able and felt their re- 
sponsibilities as free citizens. 

By enterprise and thrift they increased 
their capital and accumulated money to in- 
vest in industrial endeavors. Their rising 
prosperity attracted foreign capital with 
which they hastened their business expan- 
sion. Despite the costly setback of a horrible 
sectional war, they vigorously developed 
their natural resources and produced foods, 
fibers, raw materials and manufactures for 
export, and in turn became a great market 
for the rest of the formerly skeptical world. 

From their underdeveloped beginnings 
these people became so rich, powerful and 
generous that they could send billions of 
dollars’ worth of aid to other underdeveloped 
countries. Perhaps if these latter-day coun- 
tries will adhere to the principles of individ- 
ual liberty, responsibility and personal in- 
tegrity and will find out how their people 
may become well nourished and energetic, 
they in turn will enable historians in an- 
other century to write proudly of their ac- 
complishments. 





TELEVISION DOCUMENTARIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I noted with a great deal of 
interest an article entitled, “How To Get 
Involved,” which appeared in the May 
8 issue of Newsweek. The article is the 
result of an interview with CBS pro- 
ducer, Frederick W. Friendly, who pro- 
duced “Harvest of Shame” for the tele- 
vision series, ‘CBS Reports.” 

The article points out that Mr. 
Friendly and his staff have produced 23 
documentaries with subject matters 
ranging all the way from our rapidly 
increasing population to the explosion 
of the H-bomb., 

That documentaries are now accepted 
as a TV form and are judged on their 
individual merits can be attributed to 
the creativity of producers like Fred 
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Friendly, who has just won his 10th Pea- 
body Award for “Harvest of Shame.” 

Because the article concerns a pro- 
ducer whose work is indicative of the 
many excellent and informative docu- 
mentaries which are now produced on 
television, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Get INVOLVED 


Less than 2 years ago when CBS producer 
Fred W. Friendly embarked on his first solo 
venture in TV documentaries, he looked hard 
at the realities of TV programing and gulped 
gamely; “I don’t like to use the word ‘scared’ 
but I do have great apprehension about the 
whole thing.” But by the time “CBS Re- 
ports” hit the air last week with “Why Man 
in Space?” Friendly and his staff had be- 
hind them 23 documentaries that were 
among the best shows of any kind ever to 
appear on TV. CBS glowed with paternal 
pride, and Friendly himself had just pock- 
eted his 10th Peabody Award * (six more than 
Ed Murrow, seven more than anyone else). 

Plushed and exhilarated Friendly hurled 
himself all over an armchair in his office one 
afternoon last week and beamed: “Let me 
tell you about my current agonies.” A big- 
boned, dark-haired hyperthyroid, Friendly 
carries his agonies around with him the way 
other men carry their lunch pails—and for 
much the same reason. Recently, for ex- 
ample, he has been feeding on the prob- 
lem of the John Birch Society. “This show 
we’ve been thinking of doing in May on 
Birchism fascinates me, but is it really im- 
portant enough? Television has tremendous 
impact. You don’t want to bring out a can- 
non to kill a fly.” 


FRUSTRATING 


Friendly pounded his chest, hunting for 
cigarettes. “This is a frustrating time for 
America,” he continued. “The world is 
going to hell in a hurry. It doesn’t mean 
everything is lost, but it’s going to be rough. 
People try to say the reason for this is the 
Communists. So Ike, Warren, your preacher 
are all Communists. It’s very easy for 
Birokism to get people looking under the 
bed. So we're going to do the show.” 

Friendly’s agonies are outgrowths of a 
more general and pervasive itch that he 
defines as “being involved,” a condition that 
has led him and his staff to everything from 
the population explosion to the implosion 
of the H-bomb. “We have a minimum of 
going out and saying to someone: ‘Would 
you like to say something for our camera?’ ”’ 
Friendly remarked. “We get them when 
they’re involved, and we’re involved, too.” 

The telephone rang, and Friendly leaned 
farther forward to pick it up, almost bend- 
ing himself double. ‘‘What’s new in space?” 
he asked by way of greeting. After replac- 
ing the phone, he heaved himself to a sitting 
position, and began to reminisce. ‘Those 
old ‘See It Nows’—they’re nostalgic and 
amateurish,” he said firmly of the shows 
he did with Ed Murrow for 8 years. “We 
made some of them in 4 or 5 days. ‘CBS 
Reports’ has 10 full-time producers, and 
they do about 2 shows each a year. When 
we did ‘Harvest of Shame,’ David Lowe 
lived with the migrant workers for 1 full 
year.” 

Friendly regards it as notable that docu- 
mentaries are now accepted as a TV form 
and are judged on their individual merits. 
“We've established a beachhead,” he said. 
“In the beginning, we couldn’t afford one 





1For “Harvest of Shame,” the explosive 
documentary on migrant farmworkers. 
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failure. It was sudden death. Now we're 
getting Judged on the averages. We've done 
some not-so-good shows. Look, I’m proud 
of those 10 Peabodys, but if I’ve been up 
to bat more than 300 times, and no one else 
has been up more than 15, how could I help 
getting more base hits? I wish there were 
a way to assume a posture of not winning 
without looking like a has-been.” 





FEDERALLY FINANCED SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, with the 
issue of Federal legislation in the field of 
education presently occupying both 
Houses of Congress, I request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a recent article by George W. 
Oakes in the Washington Sunday Star. 
This lucid and highly informative ac- 
count of the scholarships aspect of edu- 
cation legislation is most helpful in 
evaluating the great contribution which 
the Federal Government has made to 
higher education and to the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, May 7, 
1961] 


BROADENING EDUCATION Alp: A RENEWED PUSH 
FoR FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


(By George W. Oakes) 


The Kennedy administration hopes that 
212,500 promising but needy high school 
graduates will acquire a College education 
through federally financed scholarships in 
the next 5 years. 

The Federal scholarship bill which has 
been reported by the House Education Sub- 
committee provides 25,000 stipends of up to 
$1,000 annually for the first year of the leg- 
islation, rising to $50,000 for each of the 
last 3 years. The total cost would be ap- 
proximately $925 million. The scholarships, 
allocated to the States according to high 
school enrollment, would be awarded com- 
petitively by State commissions. For exam- 
ple, it is estimated that the total number 
available for students in Washington, as- 
suming the average grant to be $700, would 
amount to almost 700 for the entire program 
or about 80 for the first year. 

The full House committee in considering 
the subcommittee report on Friday adopted 
an amendment that would alter the entire 
character of the scholarship proposal. This 
amendment would require Federal scholars 
to repay the total cost of their scholarship 
from earnings over a period of years. As the 
full committee adopted this amendment by 
the close vote of 16 to 14, and as several 
Democrats who opposed the amendment 
were absent from the meeting, present pros- 
pects are that the full committee will restore 
the original grant proposal by killing the 
substitute loan version in its meeting next 
Thursday. 

WIDELY DEBATED ISSUE 

Congress has vigorously debated the issue 
of federally financed scholarships in recent 
years. The present bill was introduced by 
Representative EpirH Green, Democrat, of 
Oregon, chairman of the subcommittee now 
handling the bill. In 1958 the Hill-Elliott 
bill, most of which became law as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, included a 
plan for Federal scholarships but this section 
was eliminated during debate in the House. 

Although half of all high school graduates 
in this country now go on from high school 
to some form of higher learning, educational 
authorities agree that the Nation is still 
incurring too large a loss of valuable talent. 
Despite the fact that the college population 
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is booming—1 million more students will 
be enrolled in 1964 than in 1959—too many 
students with college potential are econom- 
ically unable to pursue their studies beyond 
high school. In fact, it is generally accepted 
in Government and private educational 
circles that every year approximately 150,000 
students of marked ability fail to enter 
college. Of this number it is believed that 
60,000 to 100,000 are prevented annually 
from continuing their education for lack of 
financial means. 

However, various studies conducted by the 
universities and others concerned with 
higher education have shown that many 
other factors besides money contribute to 
this loss of trained talent. Too frequently 
the family background and parental atti- 
tudes toward educational attainments dis- 
courage the potentially capable student from 
going to college. In fact, Dr. Elmer West 
in his 1956 study on higher education states 
that this consideration is of greater impor- 
tance than economic means in determining 
college attendance. 

One of the chief reasons given for addi- 
tional financial aid through a Federal schol- 
arship is the extraordinary rise in college 
tuition fees. During the past decade they 
have mounted 86 percent. The average cur- 
rent expenditure of attending college away 
from home rose from approximately $1,200 
per student in 1953 to $1,650 in 1960. As 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff put it, “when this cost is considered 
in relation to the fact that in 1959 the 
median income of heads of families 35 to 
54 years of age was $6,140, it is easy to un- 
derstand why many families with modest 
incomes find iv difficult to send their sons 
and daughters to college.” 


THE PRESENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Office of Education officials estimate that 
1,800 colleges and universities in this country 
granted $80 million in scholarships during 
the academic year 1959-60. State scholarship 
programs provided another $10.5 million and 
other scholarship awards amounted to an 
additional $20 million during this same 
period. 

In general these scholarship programs 
benefit needy students in the upper 10 per- 
cent of the average high school graduating 
class. The proposed Federal program would 
probably help those ranking roughly between 
the top 10 percent and 15 percent or the 
moderately able, very needy students. 

The increasing use of college student loans, 
especially those offered under the Defense 
Education Act, has ameliorated but not 
solved the problem of students requiring 
financial aid. In 1959-60 loans arranged un- 
der this Federal program amounted to $50.1 
million while another $45 million was loaned 
by other plans which the colleges themselves 
operate. 

In general student loan programs are of 
particular value to those from the middle 
and lower middle income groups whose fam- 
ilies can help pay off, if necessary, a small 
debt. Defense Education Act loans averaged 
$438 in 1959-60. But students from the 
lowest income groups are discouraged by 
their hard-up families from incurring a fi- 
nancial obligation, and particularly a large 
one. 

Although university organizations like the 
American Council on Education and individ- 
ual leaders in higher education support a 
Federal college scholarship program, some, 
like President Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue 
University who was chairman of President 
Kennedy’s education task force (which did 
not recommend college scholarships), claim 
that there are no adequate State-by-State 
studies of the distribution of qualified and 
needy students and that those who fail to 
go to college for financial reasons may be 
fairly heavily concentrated in a few States 
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or view shared by some Govern- 
ment authorities. 

Other educators in and out of Govern- 
ment would admit that there is consider- 
able merit to this criticism of the proposed 
Federal plan which would allocate scholar- 
ships by States. For example, California, 
which would receive the second largest num- 
ber of scholarships (approximately 15,000), 
has an extensive system of public colleges 
and junior colleges which charge only a 
nominal fee to State residents. Thus, there 
appears to be less need for Federal scholar- 
ships for Californians to attend their own 
State colleges. However, the Federal plan 
would help California students who wanted 
to go to college out of the State but couldn’t 
afford to do so. 


TRAINING SCIENTISTS 


Although the Soviet man-in-space achieve- 
ment is being used in Congress as an argu- 
ment for Federal scholarships in order to 
train more and better scientists, Government 
officials involved in scientific education dis- 
agree. In their opinion, we should devote 
more Government funds toward doing a bet- 
ter job of teaching science to students in 
college rather than urging more to apply 
even if some of them would make excellent 
college material. This can be accomplished 
by greater efforts to improve the training of 
college science teachers and to encourage 
young scientists. 

In order to locate the most talented stu- 
dents the university community believes 
that the Federal scholarships should be dis- 
tributed among the colleges who are best 
qualified for a talent recruitment job rather 
than be awarded by State commissions. 
They question whether the sought-after stu- 
dent can be counted on to apply to State 
commissions. They also point out the plan 
of selection by State committees would per- 
mit Federal scholars to apply to any institu- 
tion. As a result the already intense pres- 
sure on the more prominent universities will 
be increased. On the other hand, if the 
scholarships were widely distributed among 
colleges throughout the country so they 
could pick the winners, the smaller and less 
prominent institutions would be improved by 
acquiring more good students. This would 
be beneficial in raising the level of many 
colleges which must be expanded and im- 
proved in order to meet the demands of our 
rising student population which will almost 
double in this decade. 

However, administration officials contend 
there is no equitable method to distribute 
scholarships to the colleges and there seems 
no way to do so in the South without sup- 
porting segregation with Federal funds. 

An important attraction for the colleges to 
which Federal scholars would go (which 
would particularly aid smaller colleges) is 
the provision in the proposed legislation to 
pay each institution $350 per student per 
year as compensation for the extra operating 
expenses incurred. 


A POSSIBLE FRUSTRATION 


If the Federal scholarships are awarded by 
State committees, a winner might also be 
given another scholarship by a college that 
wanted him since the bill does not prohibit 
holders of Federal scholarships from acquir- 
ing others. If this occurred, the purpose of 
Federal scholarships seeking out new talent 
not now receiving other financial aid would 
be, in part, frustrated. 

Under the administration plan, Federal 
awards would be granted by State commis- 
sions on a competitive basis. Those winners 
who do not require financial aid would re- 
ceive merit certificates but monetary grants 
would only go to those who need them. 

In addition to the scholarships the House 
bill, in order to encourage scholastic excel- 
lence, provides for $1,000 special presidential 
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awards to the top thousand Federal scholars 
regardless of need who, by competitive exam- 
ination, have proved themselves outstand- 
ing on the basis of academic achievement. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1021) to authorize a program of 
ante financial assistance for educa- 

on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the education of American youth has 
been a major concern of this Nation’s 
statesmen since the formation of our 
Union. Thomas Jefferson in writing his 
own epitaph, requested that he be re- 
membered as the author of the statute 
of Virginia for religious freedom, the 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the founder of the University 
of Virginia. To have founded the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was considered by 
this great American as a more signifi- 
cant accomplishment than to have been 
President of the United States. 

In expressing the intimate relation- 
ship of education and democracy, Jef- 
ferson said: 

I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with 
@ wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it away from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education. 


Herein lies the philosophy behind our 
State and local public school systems. 

Democracy is based upon a belief in 
the dignity and rights of the individual. 
This belief necessarily leads to the belief 
that each individual should have a full 
opportunity to develop his abilities. 
Free public education is the only way to 
give to all this opportunity. 

From what sources does public educa- 
tion in America draw its strength? 
There are two primary sources. First, 
there is the interest in and responsibility 
for public education at the State and 
local levels. The value of locating au- 
thority at these governmental levels was 
lucidly expressed by Dr. William Henry 
Ruffner, Virginia’s first superintendent 
of public instruction. In drafting legis- 
lation in 1870 to establish a public school 
system in Virginia, Dr. Ruffner said he 
was guided by what he called “the estab- 
lished doctrine of liberal government, 
that power should be distributed, and 
should always be kept as near to the 
people as is consistent with the end to 
be subserved.” 
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Of equal importance to local super- 
vision is constant, unswerving emphasis 
upon quality. Indeed, these elements are 
closely related, for who is more eager to 
improve a county’s education standards 
than that county’s school board and the 
local PTA? 

Nor can quality in education be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Is a public 
school system worth more because its 
authorities have spent more? It is not 
the amount which is spent but rather the 
value which is received. In simple lan- 
guage, the proper test of the quality of 
public education is whether the program 
creates wisdom and understanding. Our 
Government is based upon the teachings 
of the Bible, and in that Good Book 
it is written: 

Wisdom is the principal thing; there- 
fore get wisdom; and with all the getting, 
get understanding; 


For— 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her 
paths are peace. 


It is with these thoughts in mind that 
I have studied the Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion proposals. 

If I could convince this distinguished 
body of my personal belief that S. 1021, 
S. 1241, and S. 1482 would have been 
considered unconstitutional by our 
Founding Fathers and that these bills 
would sooner or later lead to Federal 
control of our Nation’s entire education 
system—both public and private—I am 
confident that they would never win 
congressional approval. 

Although these bills are objectionable 
for other reasons as well, I will limit my 
discussion to the two aspects of this 
proposed legislation which I consider 
especially repugnant. I refer to the du- 
bious constitutionality of these bills and 
to the dangers of federally controlled 
education which they invite. 


GENERAL WELFARE CLAUSE 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the general welfare clause was not in- 
tended to constitute in itself a grant of 
power to the Federal Government. 
Otherwise, the Constitution would never 
have been ratified. In voting to ratify 
the Constitution, New York first and 
then Virginia and two other States 
adopted qualifying resolutions to the ef- 
fect that the State was voting to join a 
Union of strictly delegated powers and 
should the new Federal Government ever 
exceed those delegated powers, to the 
detriment of the ratifying State, it re- 
served the right to secede. In fact, all 
thirteen States felt the same way and 
believed that they had made secure, for 
all time, the doctrine of limited Federal 
powers, through the prompt and unani- 
mous ratification of the 10th amend- 
ment. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, 
to pay the Debts and provide for the com- 
mon Defense and general Welfare of the 
United States; but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 
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History clearly indicates the meaning 
which our Founding Fathers intended 
this section to convey. 

In the Articles of Confederation the 
term “general welfare” is used in both 
article ITI and article VIII: 

Article III: The said States hereby sever- 
ally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other, for their common defense, 
the security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare. 

Article VIII: All charges of war and all 
other expenses that shall be incurred for the 
common defense or general welfare and 
allowed by the United States in Congress 
assembled shall be defrayed out of a common 
treasury. 


An examination of these articles and 
the way in which they were interpreted 
indicates that no broad independent 
power to provide for the general welfare 
was ever intended. 

Students of American history agree 
that the weakness of the Articles of Con- 
federation imperiled the Revolutionary 
movement. If the Continental Congress 
had possessed authority to legislate for 
the general welfare, there is no question 
but that in such an emergency they 
would have laid the taxes required to 
finance a successful fight for freedom. 

Madison in the 41st issue of the Fed- 
eralist had the following to say: 

But what would have been thought of that 
assetnbly (Congress of the Confederation) if, 
attaching themselves to those general ex- 
pressions and disregarding the specifications 
which ascertain and limit their import, they 
had exercised an unlimited power of provid- 
img for the common defense and general 
welfare? I appeal to the objectors them- 
selves, whether they would in that case have 
employed the same reasoning in justification 
of Congress as they now make use of against 
the convention. How difficult it is for error 
to escape its own condemnation. 


Obviously article VIII of the Articles 
of Confederation gave the Continental 
Congress no authority to legislate for the 
general welfare. Events of history bear 
this out. The Continental Congress 
could and did exercise only those powers 
which had been expressly granted, that 
is, the powers to declare war, make trea- 
ties, establish post offices, and so forth. 

Was this limited interpretation of the 
power to provide for the general wel- 
fare given a broader meaning by the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787? Cer- 
tainly not, 

On August 6, 1787, the Rutledge com- 
mittee, which had been appointed for 
the purpose of reporting the Constitu- 
tion, submitted the following article for 
the Convention’s consideration: 

Articte VII 

Szcrion 1. The Legislature of the United 
States shall have— 

1. The power to lay and collect the taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises; 

2. To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States; 

3. To establish a uniform rule of nat- 
uralization throughout the United States; 

4. To coin money. 


And so forth. 

This article, as reported, was taken 
verbatim from Mr. Charles Pinckney’s 
original draft, the purpose of which was 
to give the new Federal Government 
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limited powers. It is to be noted espe- 
cially that in submitting its report, the 
committee rejected the so-called Bed- 
ford amendment, which, borrowing the 
philosophy of Hamilton as expressed at 
the Convention, would have given Con- 
gress the power to legislate in all cases 
for the general welfare of the Union. 

On the 18th of August, 20 other pro- 
posals giving additional powers to Con- 
gress were referred to the Rutledge 
committee. Some of these were after- 
ward adopted and became parts of the 
Constitution. However, it is interest- 
ing to note three which were rejected 
as they all dealt with education. Their 
rejection indicates, of course, that no 
substantive power to legislate for the 
general welfare was ever intended: 

To establish a university. 

To establish seminaries for the promotion 
of literature and the arts and sciences. 

To establish public institutions, rewards, 
and immunities for the promotion of agri- 
culture, commerce, trades, and manufac- 
turers. 


The proponents of a more centralized 
form of government, however, were not 
yet ready to yield, even though the Con- 
vention at this point had adopted the 
philosophy of Pinkney’s original draft. 
On the 25th of August, an attempt was 
made to undo what had already been 
agreed upon. The first clause of article 
VII, section 1, then read: 

The Legislature of the United States shall 
have the power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises. 


The advocates of centralization urged 
adding to this clause the following 
words: 
for the payment of said debts and for the 
defraying of expenses that shall be incurred 
for the common defense and general welfare. 


This proposed amendment was re- 
jected, Connecticut alone voting for it 
and 10 States against it. 

On the 12th of September the Rut- 
ledge committee reported the Constitu- 
tion as revised and arranged. Article I, 
section 8 of this draft reads in part: 

The Congress may by joint ballot appoint 
a treasurer. They shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises; 

To pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States; 

To borrow money— 


And so forth, through the 18 powers. 

If this wording of article I, section 8, 
had prevailed, there would indeed be a 
general welfare clause. But it was re- 
jected, thanks primarily to the efforts of 
Gouverneur Morris and James Madison. 
Article I, section 8, finally emerged from 
the Convention on September 15, as fol- 
lows: 

The Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States; 

To regulate commerce— 


And so forth. 
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The words “to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States,” con- 
stituting the third clause as reported in 
the Constitution by the Rutledge com- 
mittee on September 12, were moved 
up into the second clause. Moreover. 
after the words “United States” the 
phrase “but all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States” was added. Article I, 
section 8, as finally revised robbed the 
words “to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States” of any inde- 
pendent grant of power and made them 
merely descriptive of the powers subse- 
quently enumerated. 

Purthermore, there is a presumption 
against the grant of a general power 
where particular powers follow which 
would be included in the preceding gen- 
eral power. 

Madison states the proposition as 
follows: 

Por what purpose could the enumeration of 
particular powers be inserted if these and 
all others were meant to be included in the 
preceding general power? Nothing is more 
natural and common than first to use a gen- 
eral phrase and then to explain and qualify 
it by a recital of particulars. But the idea 
of an enumeration of which 
neither explain nor qualify the general 
meaning and can have no other effect than 
to confound and mislead is an absurdity 
which, [if] we are reduced to the dilemma of 
charging either on the authors of the ob- 
jection or on the authors of the Constitu- 
tion, we must take the liberty of supposing 
had not its origin with the latter. 


The 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion should have removed any doubt as to 
whether the Federal Government was 
one of limited or general powers. Under 
the 10th amendment if a specific power 
to do a particular thing is not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, then it is reserved to the States. 

The intention of our Founding Fathers 
is crystal clear. Unfortunately that in- 
tention has been distorted in the recent 
past by a Supreme Court whose decisions 
on occasion go beyond interpreting our 
Constitution in the light of those age-old 
guideposts: Intention of the authors, 
literal meaning, and precedent. 

In U.S. v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936), the 
Court rejected the facts of history and 
held that the Federal Government had 
the right to tax and spend in the exercise 
not only of its specified powers but also 
of its so-called power to provide for the 
general welfare. 

Commenting on this fabricated au- 
thority in Helvering v. Davis, 301 US. 619 
(1937), the Court had the following to 
say: 

Congress may spend money in aid of the 
“general welfare.” Constitution, art. I, sec- 
tion 8 * * * There have been great states- 
men in our history who have stood for other 
views. We will not resurrect the contest. 
It is now settled by decision (that is United 
States v. Butler). The conception of the 
spending power advocated by Hamilton and 
strongly reinforced by Story has prevailed 
over that of Madison, which has not been 
lacking in adherents. 


Without speculating on what the de- 
cision of the present Court would be were 
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it faced with a case arising under the 
proposed Federal aid to education, I be- 
lieve that Congress should exercise par- 
ticular care in passing legislation where 
litigation thereunder would have diffi- 
culty in reaching the courts. This view- 
point was endorsed by a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare docu- 
ment of March 28, 1961, entitled “Mem- 
orandum on the Impact of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution Upon 
Federal Aid to Education.” 

I quote it in part as follows: 

Despite the existence of a number of Fed- 
eral educational programs in recent years, 
judicial review in Federal courts at the in- 
stance of a taxpayer of the lawfulness of 
Federal expenditures has not been available 
since Massachusetts v. Mellon (262 U.S. 447) 
decided in 1923. It should therefore be em- 
phasized that the questions discussed in this 
memorandum are probably not open for 
judicial determination, unless adequate spe- 
cial statutory provisions are enacted to au- 
thorize judicial review. 

The difficulties of obtaining a court test of 
legislation in this area impose a solemn re- 
sponsibility upon both Congress and the 
Executive to be especially conscientious in 
studying the Constitution and relevant Su- 
preme Court decisions so that any enactment 
=o scrupulously observe constitutional limi- 

ations. 


Apparently neglecting the words of 
caution which it has espoused, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare goes on to recommend Federal aid 
not only to public education but also to 
higher secular education. I, myself, 


however, am not prepared to support 
measures of doubtful constitutionality— 
particularly when affected parties stand 
a good chance of being denied judicial 


review. 
FEDERAL CONTROL 

Nor is the doubtful constitutionality 
of Federal aid to education proposals my 
sole objection to them. 

The day on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can appropriate money for mass 
education precedes by but a brief span 
the day when it may seek to control 
citizens through tyranny over men’s 
minds. 

But it is argued that these measures 
stipulate that the Federal Government 
is not to exercise any supervision over 
policy determination, personnel, or cur- 
riculum. History shows us that Federal 
control inevitably follows Federal money, 
and anything to the contrary we write 
into the pending bill a subsequent Con- 
gress can repeal. 

The very disclaimer of an intention 
to regulate educational policy indicates 
that advocates of this aid program be- 
lieve the Federal Government does 
possess such dictatorial authority. 

Furthermore, after attempting to 
tranquilize the Congress with its assur- 
ance of no control, this proposed legis- 
lation proceeds to enumerate some very 
substantial controls which would be en- 
grafted on our system of education. 

I shall briefly discuss three of the more 
obnoxious ones to be imposed on recipi- 
ents of Federal aid. 

In S. 1021, S. 1241, and S. 1482, all 
construction projects are placed under 
the restrictive measures of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. This, of course, means that 
the Secretary of Labor will determine 
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the prevailing wage on similar construc- 
tion in the locality and consequently the 
wage which each worker on federally 
aided school construction will receive. 
The recipient of aid is, therefore, pre- 
vented by law from completing con- 
struction with the minimum cost to it- 
self, to the Federal Government, and, 
therefore, to the taxpayer. The waste 
resulting from such procedure is objec- 
tionable enough, but far worse is the 
clear implication that if the Federal 
Government can set the wages of work- 
ers who build educational structures it 
can also—and would eventually—regu- 
late the salaries of instructors who teach 
in these buildings. 

Another sample of the Federal control 
of education inherent in these bills is to 
be found in S. 1241, section 102(a) (3) of 
which specifies “that the construction 
will be undertaken in an economical 
manner and that it will not be of elabo- 
rate or extravagant design or materials.” 
Although this provision may seem harm- 
less enough to some, it gives the Federal 
Government a far from insignificant 
control over policy determination in our 
schools. For example, are small class- 
rooms in which the pupil receives more 
individual attention an extravagance? 
Would rooms be elaborate if they were 
constructed specially for vocational 
training or perhaps for instruction in 
foreign languages which might include 
soundproofing and individual booths 
equipped with tape recorders? Fea- 
tures of classroom construction con- 
sidered an elaborate design by one edu- 
cator might be deemed a near necessary 
requirement by another. These are 
matters about which reasonable men 
may differ. Under this bill, however, 
the final arbiter of what is elaborate or 
extravagant would be the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is Federal control of all 
school buildings. 

Section 109 of S. 1021 illustrates an- 
other form of Federal control that would 
be exercised over aid recipients. This 
provision would require each State re- 
ceiving Federal aid to set aside 10 percent 
of these receipts for experimental proj- 
ects. Although I certainly favor a 
State’s making every effort to improve 
its system of education, I do not con- 
sider it appropriate for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to require a State to use a 
percentage of its Federal funds for pilot 
projects when the State itself might 
consider that it needs all available funds 
for other purposes. 

Even though this legislation disclaims 
any intention to control education, these 
bills are replete with examples of Federal 
dictation. 

Individual and States rights—already 
wavering under Federal onslaught—will 
be further imperiled when educational 
policy itself becomes the tool of a central 
authority. 

Nazi Germany followed the familiar 
pattern of, first, centralization of pow- 
er; second, thought control; and finally, 
Gcestruction. Cuba, now in the second 
phase, rapidly approaches the third. 
Must America, too, invite this cycle? 

Those who feel that complete Federal 
control of educational policy is not forth- 
coming need look no further for a differ- 
ent conclusion than the Federal Gov- 
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ernment’s present highway program. 
Federal funds are available only to those 
States whose roadbuilding programs 
meet certain specifications. Conse- 
quently, if a State accepts any Federal 
money for road construction, it must, 
in effect, also accept Federal design, 
Furthermore, if the Federal Government 
contends that any of its funds have been 
misspent, it investigates the matter at 
the expense of State sovereignty and 
dignity. Several such investigations are 
proceeding at present. As a final con- 
sequence, States which accept large 
amounts of Federal money for road con- 
struction become increasingly dependent 
on such funds. 

States cannot now give up Federal aid 
to roads, nor will they be able to give up 
Federal aid to schools, regardless of 
Federal control, once that program be- 
comes established. 

In the meantime, as our public school 
system becomes federalized, correspond- 
ing developments will be taking place in 
our private school community. Under 
S. 1241, institutions of higher learning, 
be they public or private, sectarian or 
nonsectarian, would receive various 
forms of Federal aid. If S. 1241 and §S. 
1021 become law, there will be petitions 
from private schools, sectarian and non- 
sectarian, charging that the Congress 
has acted unfairly in excluding such 
schools from its aid-to-education pro- 
gram. Indeed, as S. 1482 and its advo- 
cates clearly demonstrate, the campaign 
has already begun. 

The State of Virginia faced an issue 
of this type many years ago, before the 
Constitution had been ratified. 

In the late 1770’s and early 1780's 
there was substantial support in the 
Commonwealth for offering State finan- 
cial aid to teachers of the Christian 
religion. 

Just as today we hear it argued that 
education needs Federal support, so then 
the argument was that religion—specif- 
ically, the Christian religion—needed 
State support. 

Fortunately for every American who 
seriously practices his religion, James 
Madison was not misled by the appar- 
ent harmless nature of this proposal. 
In his “Memorial and Remonstrance” 
of 1784, Madison clearly outlined the 
dangers which State subsidization of 
religion would create. 

Objecting to this type of subsidy, 
Madison said: 

Because it is proper to take alarm at the 
first experiment on our liberties. * * * Who 
does not see that the same authority which 
can establish Christianity in exclusions of 
all other religions may establish, with the 
same ease, any particular sect of Christians 
in exclusion of all other sects? That the 
same authority which can force a citizen to 
contribute threepence only of his property 
for the support of any one establishment 
may force him to conform to any other 
establishment in all cases whatsoever? 


And further: 


Because, finally, “the equal right of every 
citizen to the free exercise of his religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience,” is 
held by the same tenure with all our other 
rights. If we recur to its origin, it is equally 
the gift of nature; if we weigh its impor- 
tance, it cannot be less dear to us; if we con- 
sult the declaration of those rights “which 
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to the good people of Virginia as the 
pasis and foundation of government” it is 
enumerated with equal solemnity, or rather 
with studied emphasis. 


The acclaim which Madison’s “Memo- 
rial and Remonstrance” was received, in 
addition to its effect on other States and 
on the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution, led our Commonwealth to pass in 
1785 Jefferson’s famous bill establishing 
religious freedom. Virginia thereby 
became the first State in the modern 
world with both complete religious free- 
dom and complete separation of church 
and state. 

Again I emphasize that the eagerness 
of some church schools to receive Fed- 
eral funds—already apparent—will be 
compounded if S. 1021 and S. 1241 be- 
come law. Unmindful of the constitu- 
tional issues, parochial school officials 
will argue that justice demand they be 
included under the Federal aid program. 
Indeed, S. 1482 would extend such cov- 
erage to them now. And when the aid 
comes, the control will not be tardy in 
following. 

With respect to Federal aid for paro- 
chial schools, some Members of the Con- 
gress are still willing to recognize the 
constitutional objection to such a pro- 
gram, first voiced by James Madison. 
Yet they are perfectly willing to over- 
ride Madison’s construction of the gen- 
eral welfare clause, in order to support a 
program of Federal aid for nonsectarian 
public schools. 

It requires no prophet nor the son of 
a prophet to predict that even though 
aid to parochial schools may not be pro- 
vided at this session of the Congress, it 
will certainly be provided by some sub- 
sequent Congress if the pending proposal 
to authorize the appropriation of $2,550 
million for public schools be written into 
law. And, by the same token, the cur- 
rent proposal of $2,550 million will be 
just a starting point for that type of 
Federal aid. 

Few Members of this Congress recall 
the spirited debates in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1924 over a Federal aid 
to education bill quite similar to the one 
we have before us. At that time, the 
proponents of the program were request- 
ing appropriations of only $100 million. 
About 15 years have passed since the late 
Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, voted by 
the Senate as one of its all-time great 
Members, predicted that if the Govern- 
ment started a program of Federal aid, 
the cost would soon pyramid to $3 billion 
per year. And today we are already at 
$2,550 million. 

Some may answer that the Congress 
will never vote for aid on such a lavish 
scale because tax revenue for the pur- 
pose will not be available. But the 
lavish spenders will not be handicapped 
by any lack of tax revenues. They will 
have no difficulty in financing Federal 
aid to education or aid for any other 
Purpose because they will lean instead 
upon deficit spending and back-door 
Treasury financing. That, of course, is 
what Germany did following the end of 
World War I. 

There are many people who say “it 
can’t happen here.” We know that we 
have the greatest measure of personal 
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freedom of any people in the world, 
which is often referred to as American 
constitutional liberty. Yet in these aid- 
to-education bills, in the recently passed 
wage-and-hour bill, and in numerous 
other bills we are deliberately eroding 
the Constitution, upon which our per- 
sonal freedom rests. Ever since the end 
of World War II, subject to several minor 
recessions, we have had a program of in- 
flation, due in no small part to deficit 
financing, which has eroded more than 
two-fifths of the former value of our 
currency. We see no end of the present 
cold war or of the backbreaking burden 
of a defense program, presently costing 
more than one-half of the entire revenue 
of our Government. In fact, this Con- 
gress will no doubt increase expendi- 
tures for defense by a billion to a bil- 
lion and a half dollars, to be financed by 
borrowed money. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
predicted a deficit, in the next fiscal year, 
of nearly $3 billion. Last week, the 
Budget Director expressed before a 
House committee the view that the 
deficit might be larger than officially 
predicted. Personally, I share the view- 
point of those who believe that even 
without the additional expenditures con- 
templated in the pending school bills, 
the deficit will be $2 or $3 billion larger 
than the current Treasury Department 
estimate. 

Yet we are calmly and blandly asked 
to embark upon a new type of Federal 
spending, to assume a jurisdiction that 
the Federal Constitution does not au- 
thorize, and which the Founding Fathers 
never contemplated, in order to relieve 
the financial burden of supporting a sys- 
tem of public education which the States 
and their political subdivisions have 
heretofore carried, and for the most part 
in a commendable manner. How does 
this Congress propose to pay the bill for 
this new aid program? Echo answers: 
In borrowed dollars, because no Mem- 
ber of Congress can deny the deficit that 
is facing us, both in the current fiscal 
year, and likewise for the year that will 
commence next July. 

Mr. President, because the pending 
proposals are without constitutional 
sanction, because the expenditure of 
Federal funds always will be followed 
by Federal control, and because under 
existing conditions the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot safely assume new financial 
obligations for domestic spending, I am 
opposed to the pending bills, and I hope 
they will be defeated. 





THE RETURN OF PERSONAL 
DIPLOMACY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
quest for the preservation of our free 
society is the primary objective of our 
foreign policy. The President’s first of- 
ficial trip to a foreign country, his jour- 
ney to Canada, is the opening move in 
a series of oversea trips, the purpose of 
which is to assure not only the preserva- 
tion but also the strengthening of the 
forces of freedom throughout the world. 
It is eminently fitting that Canada, our 
close and historic neighbor nation, 
should be the first to be honored by a 


visit by the President. It is 
source of gratification t. 
Executive will soon travel to 
where he will be received by one of the 
great men of our time, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. France’s intimate and unfor- 
gettable links with our national past and 
the key role she plays in the structure 
of the free world make this visit a timely 
and appropriate symbol of our solidarity 
with this old and esteemed ally. 

At this time, in a more distant part of 
the world, Vice President Jounson is 
contributing his high gifts of mind and 
personality to the immediate and press- 
ing challenges that freedom faces in 
lands threatened by Communist en- 
croachment. 

At the same time, Secretary of State 
Rusk is in Geneva, wrestling with rep- 
resentatives of several foreign powers, 
many hostile, over the problems of Laos 
and the Far East. 

These efforts by the President, the 
Vice President, and the Secretary of 
State are to be applauded and supported. 
We have also been apprised of the diplo- 
matic exchanges that may result in a 
face-to-face meeting in Europe, in early 
June, between our President and Premier 
Khrushchev. 

In the light of the extent to which the 
President appears to be embracing the 
concept and practice of personal diplo- 
macy, the temptation is strong to cite the 
historical irony that this policy repre- 
sents. It will be remembered that in the 
course of the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign President Eisenhower was fre- 
quently criticized for his use of personal 
diplomacy. Indeed, the phrase itself, 
born in eae would have died in deg- 
radation if the political voices which 
were attacking it were given full 
credence. Happily, the American public 
was so well aware of the tremendous 
force for good represented by the mis- 
sions of friendship of President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Secretary 
Dulles, and Secretary Herter, that our 
people are convinced that personal di- 
Plomacy has its place and its function 
in the conduct of international affairs. 

I have always felt that history has a 
keen sense of humor, a bit sardonic at 
times perhaps, but good for the soul, and 
a healthy rectifier of distorted perspec- 
tives. The fact that personal diplomacy, 
crushed to earth, rises again, thanks to a 
vigorous lift by its detractors, is vivid 
proof of the point. 

It is the sincere hope of the American 
people that the President will be success- 
ful in his efforts to strengthen the hand 
of freedom in the world. His personal 
meetings with our traditional allies, and 
with the representatives of those other 
nations who share, too, our concept of 
the dignity of man, will surely be wel- 
comed by us all as steps toward the 
solidarity of the free world. 

With respect to the prospective meet- 
ing with Mr. Khrushchev, I think it not 
inappropriate to cite a statement made 
by our President during the 1960 cam- 
Ppaign, on an October 4 telecast in In- 
In the course of this inter- 
view program, the Democratic candidate 
was asked to comment on President 
Ejisenhower’s rejection of a proposal by 
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five neutralist nations that he meet with 
Khrushchev. In the course of his re- 
sponse, which upheld the President’s de- 
7 the then Democratic candidate 
sta . 


There is no sense having a meeting unless 
there is an atmosphere before the meeting 
which leads you to hope that there will be 
some success. 

On the issues on which we are divided with 
the Soviet Union, disarmament and Berlin, 
which are the two chief ones at the present 
time, there is no indication that there is a 
common meeting ground. Therefore, just 
to meet, just to sit down, just to spend an 
hour, unless there is some basis for hope, 
particularly as Khrushchev is being ex- 
tremely belligerent now, I thought the 
President showed good judgment. 


In commenting on this statement, it is 
reasonable to ask whether the conditions 
then considered as essential exist today 
in the present context of our relations 
with Russia. It may validly be argued, 
I believe, that far from our having an 
' atmosphere of detente in those relations, 
they are strained to a serious degree. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the 
President’s eventual decision in this 
matter will be most deliberately weighed. 

His responsibility is grave, and we can- 
not but sympathize with him in the 
solemn hour of choice that he faces. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 


for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 


BICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
BUCKINGHAM COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Buckingham County, 
Va., on Friday May 12, 1961, observed 
the bicentennial anniversary of the 
county’s formation. I was honored by 
an invitation to participate in the ob- 
servance. 

Buckingham County is an adjacent 
neighbor of Prince Edward County. The 
citizens of the two counties are of a 
kindred spirit. The people of Bucking- 
ham have great sympathy with their 
friends in Prince Edward, who have been 
under attack by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
through Federal courts and otherwise, 
for 10 years. 

¥ share the concern of the people of 
Buckingham, and all of Virginia—and 
I hope of the Nation—over the problems 
which the NAACP has produced in 
Prince Edward County; and I take pride 
in the fortitude demonstrated by the 
citizens of Prince Edward in defense of 
principles in which they believe and 
rights they hold dear and especially I 
commend the efforts of the white citizens 
of Prince Edward County to give educa- 
— facilities to the Negro school chil- 

n. 

I stated my views on this matter at 
Buckingham last Friday, and I ask 
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unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from my statement published in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of these 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A DEFENSE OF PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


Action by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People resulted in 
withdrawal of Prince Edward County sup- 
port of public schools. Under NAACP in- 
fluence colored leaders in the county will 
neither provide for education of their chil- 
dren nor accept assistance from the white 
people of the county. 

In short, the NAACP is more interested 
in the integration of public school children 
than it is in the education of colored chil- 
dren; and the NAACP, alone, is responsible 
for the fact that 1,700 colored children in 
Prince Edward County are not now attending 
good schools with qualified teachers. 

White people of the county deplore the 
fact that colored children of the community 
are being kept out of school; but everyone 
should be aware that so long as this con- 
dition can be maintained, the NAACP and 
others can make propaganda use of it to 
discredit the county’s efforts to restore full 
and complete educational facilities. This 
has been done and it is being done now. 

White citizens of Prince Edward have suc- 
cessfully established a system of accredited 
schools for their children, and they have 
offered to do the same thing for colored 
children. This offer has been open and 
standing since December 1959, but parents of 
only one colored child have dared to submit 
an application for enrollment. 

When Negro leaders did nothing to provide 
education for colored children in the county, 
white citizens formed a corporation in the 
name of “Southside Schools, Inc.,” to provide 
educational opportunities for Negro stu- 
dents. Officers of the corporation communi- 
cated with parents of every potential colored 
student in the county. 

In a letter to every Negro parent in Prince 
Edward, dated December 19, 1959, R. B. Har- 
grove, president of the corporation said: 

“Southside Schools, Inc., has been formed 
to provide schools for those Negro children 
who have not been able to get an education 
since the public schools were closed this 
fall. 

“It is our intention to set up good schools, 
get qualified teachers, and, so that the Negro 
children of this county will not lose time 
from school, to run these schools at least 
180 days, which is a full school year. The 
actual location of the schools and the se- 
curing of the teachers will be determined 
after all applications have been received. 

“There are funds available from the State 
of Virginia to pay tuition for children when 
public schools are closed. The board of this 
corporation has set a tuition charge of $240 
per child. Therefore, each parent can ap- 
ply for this money after enrolling, which 
will pay for educating your child. How to 
do this will be explained to you and help 
given by this corporation after your child is 
enrolled in school. 

“Enclosed is an application for registra- 
tion. Please fill it out and return it to 
Southside Schools, Inc., Post Office Box 164, 
Farmville, Va., as soon as possible but not 
later than January 15, 1960. No application 
received after January 15 will be accepted. 

“We urge you to mail your application im- 
mediately as we must know as soon as pos- 
sible how many pupils to prepare for.” 

The letter enclosed a form for use in ap- 
plying for admission to the school. The 
form consisted simply of blanks for the 
name; date and place of birth; grade com- 
pleted, and last school attended; and the 
name and address of parent or guardian; sig- 
nature and date. 


May 17 


At the end of the letter, there was g 
postscript which said: 

“If you are in doubt about the meaning 
of anything in this letter we urge you to 
see the member of the board of directors 
living nearest you. He will be glad to ex. 
plain exactly what is meant.” 

To this date there has been only one ap- 
plication for school enrollment in response 
to this letter. 

Members of the board of Southside 
Schools, Inc., are well known, outstan 
citizens of the community. The Negroes of 
Prince Edward County have every reason to 
trust them, and confide in them. Many of 
them are known personally to people in 
Buckingham. Besides Roy B. Hargrove, the 
president, the board includes: 

J. V. Lewis, vice president; J. B. Wall, Jr., 
secretary; R. M. Bradshaw, treasurer; W. J, 
Sydnor, Graham Raiford, J. Nat Wilkerson, 
C. W. Glenn, Mrs. Bessie W. Taylor, A. N, 
Fore, T. W. Brooks, Jr., R. E. Taylor, P. T, 
Atkinson, Fielder Hubbard, Ralph Cariton, 
Richard G. Nelson, and John Gates. 

When this letter, offering schools to col- 
ored children in Prince Edward, went out, 
Oliver W. Hill, the Negro lawyer represent- 
ing NAACP in Richmond, and Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive director from New York, 
made a hurried return to the county. They 
showed up at a Christmas party for the 
county’s colored children on December 23, 
1959. 

Hill used such an occasion as the Christ- 
mas party for colored children to tell their 
parents that: 

“Some benighted individuals are trying to 
entice you away from your rights by prom- 
ising you a private school. 

“All you are losing is 1 or 2 years of Jim 
Crow education, but at the same time in 
your leisure you can gather more basic ed- 
ucation than you would in 5 years of Jim 
Crow schools.” 

Accepting this kind of outside guidance 
for their “advancement,” instead of the 
offers of assistance frorn their white neigh- 
bors who want to work with them for the 
establishment of schools, the colored people 
of Prince Edward County have ignored edu- 
cational opportunities provided for them. 

Noting the clear indications of intimida- 
tion by the NAACP—when only one applica- 
tion for enrollment was received—ofiicials of 
Southside Schools, Inc., promised that the 
identity of applicants for enrollment would 
not be disclosed until the schools were open. 
But even this did not result in any more 
applications. 

Later, members of the board of Southside 
Schools, Inc., personally visited their Negro 
friends in each magisterial district in the 
county, urging them to take advantage of 
the opportunities to get the schools open for 
their children. 

After these visits they called an inter- 
racial meeting on June 30, 1960, for the same 
purpose. The proceedings of the meeting 
were not published, but the fact remains 
that all efforts to persuade Negroes in Prince 
Edward County to accept the educational op- 
portunities offered to them have been totally 
unsuccessful. 

Prince Edward supervisors have adopted 
ordinances to provide educational opportu- 
nities for all children, white and Negro. 
From the beginning the Prince Edward peo- 
ple have done all they could to encourage 
Negroes in the county to take advantage of 
the school facilities that were offered. 

Great publicity has been given the Prince 
Edward case. Much of the publicity con- 
sists of more propaganda than fact. A brief 
review of developments leading to present 
conditions might help to get the situation 
into factual perspective. Let me outline 
the facts. 

For 10 years, since 1951, in and out of 
Federal courts, Prince Edward County has 
been under continual attack by the NAACP 
in its efforts to force integration of public 
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school children, not only in Virginia but 
everywhere. 

The NAACP attack started with a strike 
py colored high school students in the 
county on April 23, 1951. A strike of any 
kind in Prince Edward County is news. It 
is an agricultural county. There had never 
been a strike there before. 

On the day of the strike the students said 
they wanted a new school. But when Oliver 
Hill showed up the facts came out. The 
effect of the strike was that of a publicity 
stunt opening the NAACP drive to force 
integration in the county’s public schools. 

This was followed in short order by 
NAACP moves to institute suits in Federal 
courts to integrate schools in Prince Ed- 
ward County, and in communities in three 
other States and in the District of Colum- 
bia. By remarkable coincidence, all of these 
cases got to the Warren Court in time to be 
considered together. 

Then came May 17, 1954, when the Warren 
Court handed down its original decision in 
these cases. The decision is now an in- 
famous blot on our history. It disregarded 
judicial precedent; it usurped authority of 
sovereign States; and, in effect, it amended 
the Constitution by judicial fiat. 

The illegality of the decision was em- 
phasized by the fact that it reversed the 
traditional position of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, including the decision by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft. There has never been a Federal 
law requiring integration of public schools. 
The only law on the subject ever passed by 
Congress provided for segregation in public 
schools of the Nation’s Capital at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A year later on May 31, 1955, the Warren 
Gourt implemented its decision. Seven 
hours after this 1955 decision, the Prince 
Edward Board of Supervisors put county 
public school funds on a month-to-month 
basis, and 7 days later citizens of the county 
in a mass meeting endorsed the board’s ac- 
tion and moved for a system of private 
schools. 

As the situation went through legal ma- 
neuvers in late 1955 and early 1956, the peo- 
ple of Prince Edward for nearly a year re- 
flected on the position they were taking. 
On May 3, 1956, they presented their super- 
visors with a petition signed by more than 
4,000 citizens affirming their determination 
to educate their children “in some other 
way if that be necessary to preserve sepa- 
ration of the races in the schools of this 
county.” 

The NAACP pushed the Prince Edward 
case into a Federal district court again, and 
then on through the Warren Court again, 
and finally Judge Sterline Hutcheson was 
forced to rule, in August 1958, setting a 
tentative date for integration of Prince Ed- 
ward schools in 1965. 

The NAACP appealed this decision, and 
again in May 1959 a higher Federal court or- 
dered Judge Hutcheson to integrate Prince 
Edward schools in September 1959. At this 
point Prince Edward supervisors refused to 
levy county taxes for integrated public 
schools. 

Thus the NAACP forced Prince Edward 
County to abandon its support of public 
schools. The Prince Edward Educational 
Corp., formed in 1955 to conduct an inde- 
pendent school system if and when that were 
necessary put into effect the plans it had 
ready for use under these conditions. 

White people almost simultaneously be- 
gan to urge the colored people of the county 
to take the lead in providing schools for 
their own children, and offered to help; but 
Oliver Hill told the Negroes to “get busy at 
the polls; throw out these stupid local gov- 
ernment leaders.’ 

When it became apparent that the Ne- 
groes would not take the lead in behalf of 
their own children, the white people of the 
county chartered Southside Schools, Inc., 
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with a certificate of incorporation from the 
State corporation commission dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1959. 

The white people of the county are still 
ready and eager to help, but the fact re- 
mains that the NAACP, which precipitated 
the problem in the first place, is still keep- 
ing 1,700 Negro children in Prince Edward 
County out of school. 





THE UNFINISHED WORK OF 
GEORGE NORRIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] made a remarkably fine speech 
at the Norris Centennial Conference 
held in Washington, D.C., at the Wil- 
lard Hotel. The subject of the speech 
was “The Unfinished Work of George 
Norris.” 

I think it was particularly fitting that 
the Senator from Vermcnt [Mr. AIKEN] 
should make the speech, because for 
years in the Senate he has carried out 
the philosophy of constitutional liberal- 
ism which characterized the many 
years of dedicated public service of 
George Norris in the Senate of the 
United States. I consider it a privilege 
and an honor to ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point 
the speech by the Senator from Ver- 
mont yesterday at the Norris Centennial 
Conference. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNFINISHED WorK OF GEORGE NorRIS 
(By Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, Norris Cen- 
tennial Conference, Washington, D.C., May 

16, 1961) 

Had George Norris lived to be a thousand 
years old, his work would not have been com- 
pleted. His aim was to make a better life 
for people—to insure justice for rich and 
poor alike—to secure the fruits of their 
labors for those who create the wealth of the 
Nation. 

George Norris did not start this work. It 
began in the dim past ages beyond which 
history does not record. It existed in the 
Holy Land 2,000 years ago. 

It came to America with the Virginia col- 
onists and the Pilgrims—it was at Lexington 
and Concord and Antietam and Gettysburg. 
It surged across the continent to the Pacific 
Ocean—and in its course it encountered dis- 
couragement—hardship and bloodshed—and 
in its wake it left with each new era at least 
some small measure of progress. 

Although George Norris championed the 
cause of people generally, he was particularly 
concerned with the welfare of rural people. 
There is little doubt that his concern for 
the farm folks was deeply imbedded in his 
character during the formative years of his 
life. 

Being left fatherless at the age of 4 and 

having lost his only brother, who could have 
become the family mainstay, during Sher- 
man’s march to the sea, one can easily under- 
stand why young George bitterly resented the 
fact that his mother was required to work 
incessantly, indoors and out, to raise the 
part of her large family that lived to adult- 
hood. 
Impressions fixed in one’s character be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 14 can never be 
erased, and the hardship years which Norris 
spent on his mother’s Ohio farm undoubt- 
edly molded into his character determina- 
tion and courage as well as some cynicism 
and bitterness. 
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When we think of the conveniences and 
luxuries which we enjoy today, we all wish 
that our fathers and mothers had been per- 
mitted to enjoy them too. But we know 
that even those who endured hardship that 
you and I might live better, would give 
thanks with us that the differences between 
the levels of our society are being narrowed 
from decade to decade. 

It was the depression of the early 1930's 
that triggered the greatest works of George 
Norris in behalf of the American people. 

Agriculture was on the rocks, the utility 
companies were riding high politically and 
bank deposits, representing the life savings 
of many people were evaporating before the 
depositors’ eyes. 

When farm price legislation was before the 
Senate, Senator Norris admitted being 
stumped as other men have been since that 
time. 

At one point in the debate on farm legis- 
lation, he stated: 

“If we are fair in our hearts we must 
realize no man knows what to do. 

“We are like drowning men grasping at 
a straw. The farmers of this Nation are 
not going to be peasants, they are not going 
to be bound down as slaves.” 

Soon thereafter, he was involved in two 
movements which have done more to raise 
the standard of living of rural people and 
to give hope to millions of farm families 
than anything else that has happened 
during our memory. 

With the backing of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and in collaboration with Dr. Arthur Mor- 
gan he plunged vigorously into the program 
for the establishment of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The opposition here encountered would 
have seemed insurmountable for one of 
lesser determination. 

He was even accused of robbing the tax- 
payers, widows and orphans of this country. 

Eventually, his efforts prevailed and the 
success of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
now one of the economic and social wonders 
of the world. 

Although the name of George Norris will 
always be associated with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and in the American mind 
this may be his monument, it should not 
be forgotten that the REA is also a living 
memorial to the great Nebraska statesman. 

In the battle for the establishment of the 
REA, Norris threw himself into the fight 
without restraint. 

Had he not done so, this great agency 
would have been delayed and possibly have 
been established on a basis less favorable 
to the rural areas of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Norris did 
not win every point in the rural electrifica- 
tion battle and had to accept modifications 
in the initial program in order to get this 
great work underway. 

The battle for an effective REA was won 
in the conference meetings with the House, 
at which Senator Norris was usually the 
sole representative of the Senate. 

As a result of his persistency in this epic 
struggle, over 98 percent of all the farms in 
the United States are now using central 
station electric service. 

Largely as a result of the REA victory, 
American agriculture has become the envy 
of the world and our most potent weapon in 
defense of democratic government. 

George Norris also championed the cause 
of the workingman and the efficient func- 
tioning of the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment. 

Were it not for the fact that the TVA 
and the REA tower above his other accom- 
Plishments as a legislator, he would still 
command an impressive position in U.S. 
history by reason of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and the lame duck amendment to the 
Constitution. 








When we celebrate the anniversary of a 
great man, it is not enough just to sing our 
praises of his accomplishments and to honor 
his name, 

To be content with commemorative 
exercises of this sort would scarcely con- 
stitute a tribute worthy of the name. 

George Norris carried on a work which 
he did not begin and which he did not 
finish. 


It never will be finished. 

The degree to which we honor his name 
will be determined by the manner in which 
We carry on the work he left unfinished. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority today 
represents a great regional development. 

Its area has seen the development of 
navigation, of low-cost power, of more pros- 
perous farms and of a multi-million-dollar 
industrial region. 

It has converted a large area of extreme 
poverty into one of relative prosperity. 

Had this agency not been established, the 
farm people of America might still be han- 
dicapped by having to use inferior fertilizers. 

American industry might not be bene- 
fiting from the availability of iow-cost in- 
dustrial power which had its inception in 
the TVA and the United States might not 
have yet realized the full value of harnessing 
the atom for purposes of war or peace. 

The TVA, however, operates only over a 
small section of our country. 

Other areas are still waiting for the bene- 
fits which have already accrued to the peo- 
ple of the Tennessee drainage area. 

The population of the United States is 
increasing at the rate of nearly 3 million 
persons a year. 

The development of our natural resources 
must keep ahead of the increase in popula- 
tion. 

I do not mean that the development of 
other areas must emulate the TVA to the 
letter. That would be ble. 

Not all areas have the hydroelectric 
potential. 

Not all have water transportation waiting 
to be developed. 

Not all have the mountains and forests 
and recreational potential as are found in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

There is no part of our Nation, however, 
but what holds the possibility of greater 
development for the benefit of mankind. 

On January 20, 1943, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association held its first 
general convention in St. Louis. 

World War II was being fought at that 
time with the outcome in doubt. 

In the course of the address I made at 
that convention I said: 

“Concentration of political power, con- 
centration of natural resources and concen- 
tration of commerce in the hands of a few 
has paved the way for disaster and down- 
fall in many a nation. Concentration of 
population is probably the most fatal con- 
centration of all. When the history of this 
tragic era in which we live is written, these 
facts will be found to be doubly true. The 
overpopulated and underfed nations under 
dictatorial control lend themselves to the 
starting of confiagrations, which in this day 
soon become worldwide. 

“With the example of other countries be- 
fore us, we Americans are challenged with 
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The percentage of our rural population has 
declined until today it comprises only about 
22 percent of the whole. We have seen in- 
dustries expand until their employees in 
a single locality are numbered by the hun- 
dred thousand. We have seen titles to the 
great natural resources of our Nation so 
manipulated by corporate organizations and 
cartels that today the transportation, the 
power, the products of our mines, the com- 
merce of our seas and the financial policies 
of our Nation are ultimately controlled by 
less than 1 percent of the people. 

“We see this right before us. Even those 
who are themselves in control see it. Many 
of them recognize such a condition as lead- 
ing only to ultimate disaster and would 
themselves correct it if they could. We are 
challenged with the problem of working out 
a better system and putting it into opera- 
tion. To meet this challenge will require 
all of our resourcefulness and courage.” 

Since the time I made this statement, our 
rural population has still further declined 
and I am even more concerned over the 
trend of population and industry today than 
I was in 1943. 

There is no question but what this con- 
tinuing trend toward the concentration of 
people, industry, and political power in a 
relatively few great industrial and urban 
areas must be stemmed if we are to maintain 
maximum economic, social, and security 
levels in this country. 

I believe in the rural areas of America. 

They are the source of our food and fiber— 
our raw materials used in industry and to a 
large extent of our technical ingenuity and 
managerial ability so necessary to our great 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 

These rural areas must not only be kept 
virile and productive but must become satis- 
factorily available for a diffusion of our in- 
dustries and our population. 

George Norris knew this to be a fact, 
otherwise he would not have exerted such 
prodigious efforts to inaugurate the TVA and 
the REA. 

If he were living today, I know he would 
be working heroically to keep the rural areas 
of our Nation strong. 

It now falls to our lot to continue the 
work which he so valiantly carried on. 

Great areas of the country are still await- 
ing the full development of their land and 
water resources. 

Great areas will be available for increased 
productivity of the land, and for industrial 
and home development when this is done. 

But it is not alone the addition of minerals 
to the soil or the impounding of waters 
which they need. 

It is better roads—better schools—better 
health facilities and equal opportunity un- 
der national programs that they must have. 

There is a fascination about the word 
“frontier.” 

I want my frontier to have a background 
of mountains and forests, lakes and rivers, 
of farms and villages—of churches and mod- 
ern schoolhouses, of electrically equipped 
and lighted homes, of men and women em- 
ployed in a healthy environment. 

‘And I would hold to its proper perspective 
the frontier which has for its horizon the 
jagged outline of city skyscrapers beneath 
which millions of people worry about rent 
and water and unemployment and A bombs. 

I said the background of my frontier 
would include electrically equipped and 
lighted homes. 

The work of men like George Norris and 
Sam RaAYBUEN and others has made this part 
of the background possible. 

The work they started, however, is not and 
possibly never will be fully completed. 

As to the work of the rural electrification 
program, we have practically achieved our 
objective so far as area coverage is concerned. 

Nearly every community in the country 
now has central station service available. 
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We wili continue to work until complete 
area coverage is obtained. We cannot rest 
on past accomplishments. 

The goal of low-cost electric power should 
now be sought vigorously. 

We also have the responsibility of provid. 
ing an adequate supply of energy to the new 
homes and the new industries which are 
being established in the areas where de. 
velopment has been encouraged by the ex. 
tension of rural electric lines. 

The electric industry and particularly the 
rural electric segment of the industry is on 
the threshold of a period of rapidly increas. 
ing demands. 

During the 25 years of rural electrification 
the demand for power on the farms hag 
been doubling about every 5 years. 

Meeting the need of the rapidly incr 
demand on the farms and the supply needs 
for rural industry and rural residences pre- 
sents a most formidable challenge. 

Where will this power come from? 

It is estimated that during the next 19 
years the demand for all power will increase 
1 trillion kilowatt-hours, necessitating an 
increase in installed generating capacity 
from 180 million kilowatts to 337 million 
kilowatts. 

To meet this staggering increase in de- 
mand will require all the resources of pub- 
lic, cooperative, and corporate power inter- 
ests combined. 

It will necessitate the construction of gen- 
erating plants of a size still on the drawing 
boards, plants of from 300,000 to a million 
kilowatts capacity. 

I have no doubt that this demand will be 
met. 

More efficient plants using fossil fuels will 
be constructed, energy developed from nu- 
clear plants will become practicable and 
competitive, and remaining sources of hydro- 
power will be harnessed. 

Power pooling, already well underway will 
be extended toward its ultimate goal of a 
national system. 

The trend toward a nationwide power grid 
is here. 

It cannot be stopped and probably should 
not be stopped. 

The question confronting you and me and 
all Americans is whether this trend shall 
be permitted to be developed into a gigantic 
power monopoly or whether it shall be so 
guided as to constitute a great benefit to 
all our people in all areas. 

Gifford Pinchot, the great Governor of 
Pennsylvania, in his message to the State 
legislature on this same subject of power 
monopoly 36 years ago stated: 

“If uncontrolled, it will be a plague with- 
out previous example. If effectively con- 
trolled in the public interest it can be made 
uncomparably the greatest material blessing 
in human history.” 

The necessity for adequately controlling 
and directing the great power systems of 
the United States is even more imperative 
today than it was in the days of Governor 
Pinchot. 

Since 20 percent of the new energy which 
we must develop during the next decade will 
be used on farms and rural areas, it is our 
job in carrying on the unfinished work of 
George Norris to see that our rural people 
are not only furnished with adequate en- 
ergy supplies at reasonable prices but that 
they have full access to power sources, old 
and new, on terms equal to those given the 
most favored corporate interests. 

It would be entirely feasible to set up 
regional wholesale power supply organiza- 
tions with the cooperation of Federal, State, 
local, public, and cooperative, as well as cor- 
porate private power systems. 

These organizations should be made re- 
sponsible for meeting the expanding re- 
quirements of all systems selling electricity 
to ultimate consumers. 
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Congress should carefully study this whole 
situation and take whatever action is neces- 
sary to facilitate development along these 
lines. 

There is & job to do today equal in im- 

ce to that which confronted George 
Norris in those days when he was battling 
to make the Muscle Shoals power project 
the basis for a TVA which would afford more 
than a hundred municipal and cooperative 
systems access to modern power supply. 

The greatest honor which we can pay to 
him and the one which I know he would 
appreciate most, will be to resolve that we 
will carry on his unfinished work so that 
there will be no diminution in the strength 
and character of rural America. 





GEORGE W. NORRIS NATIONAL 
CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE DINNER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
during the past 2 days, May 16 and 17, 
there has been a very important meeting 
in Washington, D.C., of the George W. 
Norris National Centennial Conference, 
attended by followers and believers in 
the principles of the late Senator George 
Norris and people interested in con- 
servation from all over the United 
States. 

Madam President, on the evening of 
May 16 Theodore C. Sorensen, special 
counsel to the President, a native of 
Nebraska, delivered a very splendid ad- 
dress at the banquet meeting in con- 
nection with the life, the achievements 
and the courage of Senator Norris. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
have a copy of the address in front of 
me, and I was going to ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the REcorp. 
I am happy to join with the Senator 
from Tennessee in requesting unanimous 
consent that the address by Mr. Soren- 
sen on May 16 at the George W. Norris 
National Centennial Conference dinner 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The Sorensen speech last night was 
one of the most moving and inspira- 
tional speeches I have heard in a long, 
long time in this city. I wish to con- 
gratulate Mr. Sorensen this afternoon 
on the floor of the Senate for the bril- 
liance of his speech. I hope every 
Member of Congress will read it, because 
it is a very fitting tribute to one of the 
great statesmen in the entire history of 
this Republic—George Norris. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank my col- 
league from Oregon, who in many re- 
spects reminds me of the great Senator 
from Nebraska, the late Senator Norris. 
I hope the Recorp will show that we have 
jointly asked that this address by Mr. 
Sorensen be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THEODORE C. SORENSEN, SPECIAL 
COUNSEL TO THE PRESIDENT, AT THE GEORGE 
W. Norris NATIONAL CENTENNIAL CONFER- 
ENCE DINNER, TUESDAY EVENING, May 16, 
1961, WasHINGTON, D.C. 

I speak tonight in the hope that my words 
might help to do honor to three extraordi- 
nary men— 
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George Norris, of Nebraska, a man of peace 
who ironically shares this centennial year 
with the war that taught him to hate war; 

My father, C. A. Sorensen, a Norris dis- 
ciple and servant, who instilled in his 
children the Norris discipline of service; and 

Our President, John Kennedy, in whose 
stead I speak tonight in the deep-seated be- 
lief that he above all embodies in American 
public life today the courage of Nebraska’s 
Norris. 

Yet it is Norris alone for whom we gather; 
it is Norris of whom I must speak. But 
in what fashion? I cannot speak on the 
good fights he fought and the issues he 
raised—for others can do that better than I. 
I cannot speak of George Norris in terms 
of party politics—for he cared little for 
parties and less for politics. Nor can I 
speak of him from personal experience—for 
in his days of glory I was too young to talk 
with him, and in his later years he was too 
old to talk with me. My knowledge and ad- 
miration of the Norris tradition are those 
which a father bequeaths to a son. I have 
no worthier legacy; and I share it with you 
gladly. 

Yet the contrasts of the Norris life do not 
fit the neat patterns of a testimonial ad- 
dress. He was the Senator from Nebraska— 
but he belonged to the Nation. He was, 
through most of his life, a Republican— 
but his statesmanship knew ho party. He 
was a gentle, kindly soul—but he showed 
his enemies no mercy. He was devoted to 
serving the people—but his will, not theirs, 
cast his every vote. He became famous for 
the battles he lost—but he lived to see al- 
most his every cause prevail. 

He was a politician without guile or ambi- 
tion—an elder statesman with the aspira- 
tions of youth—a widely hailed hero who 
most often walked alone. He was both 
praised and condemned, both sought after 
and shunned. He was capable of soft words 
and of righteous wrath—of sincere humility 
and of stubborn conviction. His dress and 
speech were of the old frontier—but his 
ideals are found on the new. 

Tonight we look back for a century or a 
generation. But George Norris always looked 
ahead to another generation, or even an- 
other century. His toughest battles, he once 
wrote to a wise Nebraska editor, were fought 
so that “sometime in the future honest, pa- 
triotic citizens would be able to see the 
light.” His greatest efforts, he later re- 
marked, were pledged to causes which did 
not succeed until decades had passed. And 
his favorite phrase, recurring throughout 
his talks, was his reference—and his dedi- 
cation—to “generations yet unborn.” 

Is this not the greatest lesson which 
George Norris has handed down to those of 
us who gather here tonight? Are we not 
most in need of his patience, his endurance, 
his foresight, his steadfast determination, if 
we are to serve and save generations yet 
unborn? George Norris was never discour- 

by setbacks. He was never diverted 
by side issues. He was never deterred by 
the hasty judgments or the popular whims 
of his colleagues or his constituents. “I 
stand on the doctrine,” he told a Wayne, 
Nebr., audience on the night of October 28, 
1930, with my father campaigning at his 
side, “I stand on the doctrine that in every 
official act a Senator performs, in every vote 
that he casts, he should be guided solely and 
exclusively by his conscientious convictions 
as to what is right.” 

Can more be asked of any man? Can we 
ask less today? We are caught up in a cease- 
less struggle with a relentless opponent. It 
is not simply a contest with one man or one 
nation or one system, but a contest for the 
survival of liberty itself. The outcome may 
never be clear to us—but it will be very 
clear to generations yet unborn. 

Are we up to such a test? Can we be 
“a mation of Norrises’? We dare not be 
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swayed, just as George Norris was never 
swayed, by those with either faint hearts 
or trigger fingers—by private interests or 
public polls—by fringe groups or frills, by 
daydreams or nightmares. We cannot rest 
on a single gain—or retreat from a single set- 
back. And if we seek a course of decision 
and action, then we must bear in mind that 
such a course is not possible without risk, 
and cost, and hardship. 

Some say: what can I do? Others ask: 
where is the sacrifice? And I am reminded 
that there were in ancient times those to 
whom the Scriptures had cause to explain 
that the commands of the Kingdom of 
Heaven were not far off in the future, or 
across the sea, but “very near unto thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayst do it.” Today, the challenges and 
sacrifices of the New Frontier are not far 
off in the future, neither are they across the 
sea in Luang Prabang or Matadi or the 
Escambray Mountains. They are here, in 
the demands newly made of us all, in the 
programs offered every day, many, diverse, 
controversial, but all pointing to one cen- 
tral objective, the creation of an America so 
fit, so lean, so powerful and so respected 
that it can fulfill its founders’ dream to 
bring peace through “illumination and 
emancipation to mankind all over the 
earth.” 

Who can say he knows not how to help? 
The taxpayer asked to support aid to those 
poorer nations on whose progress we. de- 
pend? The housewife asked to pay higher 
postage rates to help close the deficit? ‘The 
college student asked to serve, without pay 
or comfort, in:a Peace Corps for less-de- 
veloped nations? The motorist asked to 
pay higher taxes for the highways he en- 
joys? The scientist or executive who is 
asked to accept government service, with its 
lower pay and fewer privileges? The farmer 
who is asked to help cut the surpluses we 
waste? The union which is asked to co- 
operate in preventing work stoppages at a 
missile base? The businessman who is 
asked to pay a higher payroll tax for broad- 
ened social insurance, or a decent wage to 
his employees? The editor who is asked to 
exercise more self-restraint in publishing 
secret intelligence? The tourist or service 
wife who is asked to cut down on purchases 
abroad? The school board which is asked to 
end its discriminatory practices? I ask you— 
can any of these say in truth that no sacri- 
fice is too much but no sacrifice has been 
asked? 

Some sacrifices—such as the cost of bet- 
ter schools and better teachers—affect us all. 
Others—such as the closing of surplus mili- 
tary bases—affect individual communities. 
Still others—such as cutting down expense- 
account cruises and night-clubbing—affect 
only a few citizens but the loudest lobbies. 

George Norris loved to take on the lobbies 
and the trusts and the special interests; and 
he would love to be in Washington now to 
hear the wounded cries of the billboard lobby 
and the defense contractors and the truckers 
and the yacht brokers and the AMA, the NAM 
and even the ADA. But I do not wish to 
sound partisan. For in foreign affairs, the 
sacrifices are the greatest of all. The very 
risks we take—the losses which come with 
the victories—the abuse that accompanies 
the praise—all this the citizen is asked to 
accept and support, not for his party but 
for his country. And he will soon be asked 
for more. 

There are those who say that much of this 
has little to do with survival—that it ad- 
vances the welfare state but does not help 
the state to fare well. But in the long run 
only a growing America can be a strong 
America. Only healthy, well-educated 
Americans can be strong Americans. If we 
do not use our talents and our plant to 
capacity—if we do not show the world that 
our way, freedom’s way, knows no match and 
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mo master, then no amount of armies and 
mo amount of atoms can save the slow 
erosion of our security. 

All this, I know, takes time. Excellence 
in education, equality in race relations, 


time to take effect. But the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act took 8 years, the Lame Duck Amend- 
ment took 10 years, and the TVA took 12. 

For George Norris never wearied. If saints 
are moved by a voice or a vision, then George 
Norris was a saint, moved by the voice of 
conscience and the vision of his Nation's 
future. “I do not claim,” he once said, 
“that I am doing the right thing. I only 
claim I am doing what to me seems to be 
right.” And so he always saw the longer 
view and the larger picture; and so must 
we. He would remind us tonight that the 
tributaries are often more tempting than 
the main channel—that the quick result is 
often more dramatic than the long haul— 
and that there is not a step to be taken that 
will not arouse doubts or fears in the hearts 
of some. 

But if we can only move ahead—not slowly 
but deliberately, not alone but with allies, not 
from fear but with hope—then can we fulfill 
the Norris dream and complete the Norris 
legacy. And we shall do it, not for him alone, 
not for ourselves, but for “generations yet 
unborn.” 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


‘The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the role. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is 650 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

I address my views to those who, gen- 
erally speaking, favor Federal aid to ed- 
ucation, whatever may be their differ- 
ences with respect to the internal context 
of the bill in terms of allocations and 
other features. 

I oppose the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for one very fundamental reason, 
which is that under the terms of the 
amendment it is conceivable that a State 
or a school district—more likely a school 
district—which is in contempt of court 
or in the prospect of being in contempt 
of a court which has made a desegrega- 
tion decree in regard to the public 
schools, would nonetheless be entitled to 
Federal aid. 

This elementary question, it seems to 
me, should settle whatever one may think 
about the merits or the demerits of de- 
segregation of the public schools. It is 
the elementary point that conceivably, 
if we agreed to the amendment, we 
would be lending ourselves to aiding and 
abetting a contempt of a court order. 
After we adopted, in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960, most stringent provisions 
with respect to obedience to all court 
orders, it would seem an exercise of the 
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most overt kind in self-frustration and 
in turning our backs upon our own con- 
sidered action, should we now adopt the 
amendment allowing such a situation. 

It seems to me that that point alone 
would be enough to end any serious con- 
sideration by those who generally sup- 
port the amendment. I do not address 
myself to those who are in opposition 
to the bill, though knowing Senators as 
I do, I feel that even they, notwithstand- 
ing their opposition, would not wish to 
do anything to the bill. The fact is, as 
everyone knows, that the adoption of an 
amendment such as the one before the 
Senate would very likely mean the end 
of the bill. I do not believe that even 
those who oppose the bill would wish to 
extend their opposition to the point of 
trying to kill it by the adoption, or by 
lending themselves to the adoption of 
this kind of amendment. That is my 
first point, which is minimal, and that 
is all that is needed to defeat an amend- 
ment that is based upon this funda- 
mental question of law in terms of the 
policy as we have declared it ourselves. 

The second point is this: It has been 
pretty much implied and accepted by 
all who support the bill, that, if possible, 
an effort would be made to exclude from 
consideration the whole question of the 
implementation of the Supreme Court’s 
decree on the desegregation of public 
schools. This idea, to which I have my- 
self been a party, is just as broad as it is 
long. If it is our purpose—because we 
have had previous experience which in- 
dicates that it is desirable in terms of 
the passage of some Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill—to exclude from the bill it- 
self measures which will deal with this 
fundamental question of desegregation 
of public schools, then it is equally valid 
and clearly proper that we exclude the 
affirmative, which seeks to compel money 
to go to school districts, whatever may 
be their practices and however they may 
be in defiance, of a court order in a 
school desegregation case. So I think 
that reason is an added one as to why 
the amendment should be rejected, be- 
cause it would violate what is almost— 
and I see the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] who is 
handling the bill in the Chamber—the 
accepted desire of the proponents of the 
bill 1a exclude from its consideration the 
question of public schocl desegregation, 
leaving that question to separate law, 
executive action, an¢. the other means 
which are open to ali of us in our Gov- 
ernment and in the Senate. 

Finally, if we should agree to the 
amendment, such action would certainly 
be most discouraging to all who wish 
to see the wise and historic decision of 
the Supreme Court obeyed. Such action 
would only be a license or permission for 
the forces which are slowing down any 
compliance with the Supreme Court de- 
cree to slow down compliance even 
further by indicating the attitude of the 
Senate is that it does not feel very 
strongly about compliance with the law. 
On the contrary, the bill would enable 
us to support school systems whatever 
may be their position on the school de- 
segregation issue. 

We should be enlightened by a very 
interesting news story which appeared 
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in today’s issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune entitled “The Picture After 7 
Years of School Desegregation.” I am 
well acquainted with the facts and fig. 
ures, aS are many other Senators, 1 
refer to the facts and figures only be. 
cause they happen to be so current and 
right up to date today. The reporter 
states that the whole effort to bring 
about desegregation of public schools is 
indeed a very lean one. The saying is, 
“Seven lean years.” Of course, that 
statement is borne out by the fact that 
only 6.3 percent of the Negro pupil total 
in the whole 17-State area which wag 
biracial and segregrated before the Su- 
preme Court decision are now attending 
desegregated classes, and that in the 
States of South Carolina, from which 
the proponent of the amendment comes, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama, there 
are no public school children desegre- 
gated at all. 

Indeed, it may interest Senators to 
know that the only two States in the 
Union that have not admitted a Negro 
to a white State-supported higher educa- 
tional institution are South Carolina 
and Mississippi. Even most Southern 
States have admitted Negroes to former- 
ly all-white colleges, though by require- 
ment of the courts in some instances, 
where the institution is State supported. 

It seems to me with that kind of dis- 
couraging picture—discouraging enough 
in and of itself in terms of our domestic 
policy—and with the danger of aiding 
and abetting contempts against our 
courts in terms of their court orders, we 
should consider another point. There 
are the overriding considerations of 
where we stand in the world on the whole 
issue. 

There is the lag and the slowdown, the 
dreadful and disgraceful disorders, the 
long roster of unhappiness—and I use 
the word “unhappiness” advisedly—for 
our country and for the South, whether 
it is in Jacksonville, Atlanta, Clinton, 
Tennessee, Little Rock, or Allison, Ala- 
bama, as it was the other day, or in 
Birmingham. It would affect not only 
that one State and the people of that 
State, but also the entire Nation in the 
eyes of the world, particularly in the eyes 
of the hundreds of millions of people 
whose skins are yellow, black, or brown. 
Most Senators travel a great deal. I 
hazard the guess that our Nation would 
be affected in the eyes of Europeans, who 
even to this day do not understand how 
we can endure any such disgrace in terms 
of our national standing and our na- 
tional determination as expressed in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Would the Senator con- 
sider the adoption of the amendment as 
a step backward in the whole procession 
of civil rights legislation? 

Mr. JAVITS. Very definitely. I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
introducing such a phrase. It would 
certainly be a step backward. It would 
be a march backward. It would en- 
courage those who want to march back- 
ward faster. 

Mr. BUSH. It seems to me the effect 
of the amendment would be positively 
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to validate the practice of segregation 
within the public schools. Would the 
Senator agree that the amendment could 
be so interpreted? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is my interpreta- 
tion of the amendment, in the sense that 
it would be giving, as it were, a bonus 
to those who, notwithstanding the na- 
tional policy, the national constitution, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court, 
have nonetheless held out against pub- 
lic school desegregation and especially, 
as I point out to my colleague, in terms 
of the orders of the courts. It would 
tolerate under the amendment, as I read 
it, a grant of money flowing to school 
districts which are in open defiance of 
the order of court. We ourselves have 
set the utmost penalties in the most 
considered way when we passed a bill 
in 1960 making the defying of orders of 
the court a crime, whether such order 
is a desegregation order or any other 
order. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Connecticut stated the point very well 
when he said it would be a backward 
step. It certainly would. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will per- 
mit an observation, it seems to me that 
the amendment would be a Powell 
amendment in reverse. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again the Senator is 
very helpful, because I think what the 
Senator has just said, goes to the second 
point, that I tried to make. That is, it 
was pretty much accepted that we would 
not bring this issue into this particular 
piece of legislation, in the fervent hope 
that it would get finally, at long last, 
beyond this issue. 

I do not consider the issue extraneous, 
I wish to emphasize. I think it is most 
pertinent. But I think the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse], who is han- 
dling the bill, and other Senators who 
have asked us to exercise self-discipline 
as conducive to the best way to get Fed- 
eral aid to education—and I have linked 
myself to that effort advisedly—I be- 
lieve it is the right thing to do. I do 
not want to see the effort shattered by 
the other side any more than I wish to 
see it shattered from the side of those 
who favor the bill. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. We all know the legal 
ability of the Senator from New York. 
Is it the Senator’s opinion that if the 
bill is passed in its present form without 
amendment, it would be impossible for 
the Federal Government to withhold 
aid from States regardless of the situa- 
tion in such States regarding segrega- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is not my belief that 
it would be impossible to withhold. I 
do not believe that the bill carries that 
kind of mandate. The bill carries au- 
thority. I believe that authority may 
therefore be exercised by the Executive, 
consonant with the laws of the United 
States. 

For myself, I have crossed the bridge, 
let us say, of the willingness to depend 
in this particular case, in respect of Fed- 
eral aid to schools, upon that Executive 
authority—using the word “authority” in 
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its advised sense—which the Executive 
may or may not exercise. 

Congress is giving the Executive a 
clear mandate. I believe that to be en- 
tirely proper. It is a mandate which the 
Executive, under our form of govern- 
ment, will not defy and will not violate, 
except if there were a supervening 
reason, 

I do not introduce the school desegre- 
gation question into this argument, even 
by my present assertion of legislative 
history. I merely wish to say that in my 
judgment, as a lawyer, the bill does not 
make the President of the United States 
distribute the money to every school dis- 
trict without regard to any law or funda- 
mental Executive authority of the Presi- 
dent. It does not strip him of the basic 
concept of the use of the word “authori- 
zation.” I do not wish to specialize it by 
applying it to a situation or court decree 
or school district. I wish to make it 
clear in the legislative history—and the 
Senator who is in charge of the bill is 
on the floor—that there is nothing in the 
bill which is in derogation of the funda- 
mental authority of the President of the 
United States to enforce all the laws of 
the United States. I stand on that. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York 
fully appreciates the significance of what 
he has just said. I did not raise this 
point for the purpose of aiding the 
pending amendment. As a matter of 
fact, even though I do not favor the bill, 
I cannot vote for the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. However, what the distinguished 
Senator from New York, who knows this 
legislation from A to Z, has said is that 
there is in the pending measure an ele- 
ment of Federal control as well as Fed- 
eral aid. In spite of the section in the 
bill which disclaims Federal control, he 
has put every Member of the Senate on 
notice that if we vote for the bill in its 
present form we are voting for Federal 
control; that the Federal Government 
can set up standards and exercise a cer- 
tain amount of coercion against the 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I can- 
not allow that statement to stand as an 
interpretation of my views, because it is 
not correct. Where I differ with the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, my astute friend, 
is that the control to which he refers is 
control over education. I do not see any 
implication in anything that I have said 
with respect to control over education. 
I specifically state—and again I call at- 
tention to the fact that the Senator 
handling the bill is on the floor—that 
control over education is specifically re- 
nounced by the terms of the bill. 

I am not talking about the funda- 
mental authority of the President to en- 
force all the laws. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is talking about the 
President running counter to a specific 
provision in the bill. ‘The bill says that 
the President shall not exercise any con- 
trol over education. What the Senator 
from New Hampshire is arguing would 
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be a proper argument if the Thurmond 
amendment were adopted. What he 
says would be right if the amendment 
were adopted. If the amendment is re- 
jected, I am right in what I have said. 
The President retains supervening re- 
sponsibility to enforce all the laws. ‘The 
words in the bill specifically deprive him 
of control over education. 

Mr, COTTON. I do not wish to be- 
labor the point. However, in spite of 
the rather complicated statement the 
Senator from New York has made, and 
the fine distinction he has drawn, if 
there are circumstances in the opera- 
tion and conduct of public education by 
a State under the terms of the bill which 
justifies the President in withholding or 
causing to be withheld aid under the 
bill, then, there is in the bill an element 
of Federal control, and not just control 
but Federal control over education. I 
do not see how my friend from New 
York, able and adroit though he is, can 
possibly escape that inference. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may reply to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I believe 
my view is borne out by the fact that the 
author of the amendment himself, fac- 
ing the very problem to which the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire refers, has 
attached his amendment on page 2, line 
20, to section 103 of the bill, the precise 
section which strips the President of any 
such discretion. The author of the 
amendment realized the problems he was 
up against. Here is a specific direction 
to the President which tells the Presi- 
dent: 

Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


That is the direction which is given 
the President. Now we are talking about 
the authority of the President to enforce 
all the laws of the United States. 

It is possible, for example—and I now 
state a ridiculous example—that a school 
may be used as a blind for moonshine 
operations. I am sure no one would 
say that the President of the United 
States, under the bill, must give aid to 
that school, notwithstanding that it is 
overtly violating the most basic law of 
the United States. Would anyone say 
that aid must be given under those cir- 
cumstances? Of course not, 

Nonetheless, the mandate is clear when 
it comes to the specifics of education. 
In that respect the President must not 
exercise any control or direction. The 
proponent of the amendment, recogniz- 
ing that this is the section which he 
must qualify if he would carry his point, 
attached his amendment to that sec- 
tion. That clearly shows the purport of 
the section, the effect of the amendment, 
and why I oppose it, and whr I cannot 
go along with the Senator from New 
Hampshire in his view. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I concur in the basic 
views expressed by the distinguished 








Senator from New Hampshire. Unlike 
my distinguished friend from New York, 
I am opposed to the bill. At the same 
time I am also opposed to the pending 
amendment. Actually this is an interdic- 
tion on an administrative or ministerial 
act. The amendment provides that “no 
department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall withhold funds 
appropriated under authorization of this 
title.” That is an interdiction upon the 
distribution of funds, which would, of 
course, be an administrative act. 

I can conceive of a situation if, for 
instance, the Department of Justice had 
a hand in the distribution of the funds. 
We could try to reconcile that with the 
Department’s views as expressed in the 
speech the Attorney General made in 
Atlanta, Ga., when he said that he 
was going to give vigorous enforcement 
to the Supreme Court decision. Inci- 
dentally, the distinguished Senator from 
New York has calied attention to the 
fact that today is the 7th anniversary of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Brown school case. 

So the amendment is at least timely 
in the sense that this is an anniversary 
occasion. But imagine the fix the At- 
torney General would be in if he an- 
nounced to all the world that he intend- 
ed to enforce that decision, and then 
had to participate in the distribution of 
these funds, directly or indirectly. Un- 
der this kind of provision, he would find 
himself both going and coming. He 
would not know what to do. 

So while I am against the bill, I am 
also opposed to the amendment as such. 
If we consider the view expressed by the 
incumbent administration and the view 
expressed by the incumbent Attorney 
General, the bills which have been intro- 
duced, while not formally under the 
imprimatur of the administration, but 
nonetheless introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLarK] and the distinguished Represent- 
ative from New York and chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
(Mr. CEeLtLteR], would certainly add up 
to a very fine kettle of fish if the amend- 
ment were written into the bill. 

I do not wish the amendment to be a 
vehicle for my objection to the bill. I 
object to the bill and shall oppose it on 
what I think are far more fundamental 
grounds. However, I do not wish to see 
the bill confused with this kind of min- 
isterial interdiction. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senators who have op- 
posed the amendment. As Senators 
know, I seldom tell stories; however, a 
famous judge before whom I occasion- 
ally appeared in Delaware used a hu- 
morous expression which may be perti- 
nent at the moment. He would say to 
eloquent counsel, “Counsel, if you quit 
now, Iam with you.” 

I thank the Senators for their opposi- 
tion to the amendment. Perhaps on the 
other amendments we shall have another 
opportunity to discuss this subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is a wise lawyer 
who knows when his case is won. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
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South Carolina. Before doing so, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] for a moment, to assure him 
that I associate myself completely with 
the able argument he has just made not 
only in opposition to the Thurmond 
amendment, but also in his able reply 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotron]. 

The Senator from New York has 
pointed out that in the committee I 
urged Senators to join with me in some 
self-restraint, as the Senator from New 
York put it, in the offering of amend- 
ments involving steps which many of 
us favor with respect to independent leg- 
islation. I urged that such proposals 
not be added to S. 1021 in the form of 
riders, because, in my opinion, that is 
exactly what such amendments would 
constitute—legislation by way of riders. 
I think we should not encumber a Fed- 
eral aid to education bill which is lim- 
ited to public schools with any riders 
which might arouse much controversy 
and debate on the floor of the Senate. 
To do so might possibly jeopardize the 
passage of any bill whatsoever. 

I express appreciation to every mem- 
ber of the full committee and of the 
subcommittee. I thank particularly the 
Republican members of the committee, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn], 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GoLp- 
WATER], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty] for the complete 
cooperation I received from them at all 
times in taking the bill through commit- 
tee in respect to this particular subject 
matter. 

Those Senators who cooperated in this 
respect—for instance, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. CasE]—are men 
of very deep and dedicated conviction 
on the whole question of civil rights. 
The Recorp shows that I have shared 
their point of view for many years in 
the Senate. 

Of course, it was tempting, from our 
standpoint, to offer to the bill an amend- 
ment which would involve the question 
of civil rights on just the opposite side 
of the issue from the position taken by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmMoND]. But we de- 
cided that we owed it to the Senate and 
to the country to report a public school 
bill unencumbered, not crippled, by any 
amendments either on civil rights or on 
private school issues—and the latter is- 
sue is the second point I wish to men- 
tion. 

I also asked Senators on the commit- 
tee to cooperate with me, if they would— 
and they did; I deeply appreciated the 
fact that they did—to limit the bill to 
one which would not raise the civil 
rights issue and would not raise the pri- 
vate school issue. Here, again, mem- 
bers of the committee have differing 
points of view on, for example, loans 
carrying an interest rate which would 
cover the charge of the use of the 
money, so that interest would in no way 
be a hidden subsidy to private schools, 
but would meet constitutional tests. We 
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feel that that question cannot be settled 
until the Supreme Court finally passes 
on the issue. Nevertheless, we felt that 
this bill was not the vehicle for raising 
that issue; so self-restraint was exer- 
cised by all of us. Thus, we have re- 
ported to the Senate, by a vote of 12 
to 2—but unanimously, so far as this 
particular point is concerned—a bill 
which represents the unanimous point 
of view of our committee that the bill 
should not in any way be encumbered by 
a civil rights amendment. 

One member of our committee re- 
served the right to offer a so-called 
private-school amendment on the floor 
of the Senate. It will be offered; and 
when it is offered, I shall speak against 
it. I hope that many other Senators 
will urge that it be defeated. 

I have only this comment to make in 
addition to what the Senator from New 
York said, because in my opinion, he has 
proved the case in opposition to the 
Thurmond amendment. 

It is my judgment that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is a civil rights rider of the kind 
which friends of public school aid have 
agreed should not be added to the bill. 
Civil rights amendments of any size, 
shape, or color are bound to defeat the 
bill. Perhaps that is why it was offered. 

Certainly it is evident that the ab- 
sence of a general Federal aid to educa- 
tion program has not stayed the hand 
of the Department of Justice in express- 
ing its interest in segregation matters 
within the States. If no school bill is 
passed, the Department of Justice will 
still continue to intervene where it be- 
lieves the Constitution calls for inter- 
vention. 

The enactnient of the bill without the 
Thurmond amendment or the Powell 
amendment will not change the obliga- 
tion of the Department of Justice or of 
the Federal courts to continue their pres- 
ent policy with respect to school segre- 
gation. The attempt to add either 
amendment can be viewed under pres- 
= circumstances as an effort to kill the 

I fully respect the opinion of the op- 
ponents of Federal aid to education, and 
I respect their right to use parliamen- 
tary means to prevent its enactment. 
But I favor S. 1021, and am, therefore, 
against the Thurmond amendment. 

I simply ask the Senate today to 
guard against such parliamentary ma- 
neuvers, because, I think we must never 
lose sight cf our primary function as 
Senators, which is to pass legislation 
which will give to the boys and girls of 
the country a better chance to develop 
their intellectual potential. 

In my judgment, one facet of the 
Thurmond amendment really is an at- 
tempt to direct the President of the 
United States or the executive branch 
of the Government in the execution of 
their constitutional duties. That can- 
not be done by legislation. That consti- 
tutional duty rests upon the executive 
branch of the Government. Whether 
we pass school legislation or do not pass 
school legislation, that constitutional ob- 
ligation will not be changed one iota. 
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Therefore, for the reasons I have set 
forth, and for the further reason that 
it would seek to give at least the im- 
pression that Congress is not in favor 
of the enforcement of the Constitution 
of the United States, I cannot support 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonpd]. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuHa- 
vez] and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] are absent on official busi- 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvEz] and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] is detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 70, as follows: 


[No. 39] 
YEAS—25 
Bennett Goldwater Smathers 
Blakley Hill Sparkman 
Butler Holland Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Talmadge 
Dworshak Jordan Thurmond 
Eastland Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Ellender McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Robertson 
Pulbright Russell 
NAYS—70 
Aiken Fong Miller 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Hart Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Beall Hayden Moss 
Bible Hickenlooper Mundt 
Boggs Hickey Muskie 
Burdick Hruska Neuberger 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Pell 
Cannon Javits Prouty 
pehart Keating Proxmire 

Kefauver Randolph 
Carroll Kerr Saltonstall 
Case, N.J Kuchel Scott 
Case, 8. Dak Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Church Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Clark Long, Hawali Symington 
Cotton Magnuson Wiley 
Curtis Mansfield Williams, N.J 
Dirksen McCarthy Yarborough 
Dodd McGee Young, Ohio 
Douglas McNamara 
Engle Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—5 

Bridges Cooper Schoeppel 
Chavez Gruening 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
EARL CLEMENT R. ATTLEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have in the Chamber a distinguished 
guest, and I should like, if I may, to 
propound a unanimous-consent request 
that the Senate stand in recess for 5 
minutes in order that Senators may re- 
ceive the visitor from across the sea; but 
before asking for a ruling on that re- 
quest, I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, for 
a statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
have the honor today to welcome, both 
in the Foreign Relations Committee and 
here on the floor, a former Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, the Earl Attlee, 
for many years a leading figure in the 
House of Commons, and now a Member 
of the House of Lords. I know all of us 
are acquainted with his great contribu- 
tion to the leadership of our ally Great 
Britain. He is now engaged in a very 
important work, traveling about this 
country and other countries. 

I think it is a great privilege for us to 
have the opportunity to greet him. I 
hope all Members of the Senate will 
take this opportunity to shake hands 
with Lord Attlee. [Applause, Senators 
rising.] 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate 
will stand in recess. 

Thereupon, at 2 o’clock and 18 minutes 
p.m., the Senate took a recess. 

During the recess, the Earl Attlee was 
greeted by Members of the Senate. 

On the expiration of the recess, at 
2:23 p.m., the Senate reassembled and 
was called to order by Mr. MANSFIELD. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment to S. 1021. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, be- 
ginning with line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 18 on page 
33 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 102. Five per centum of all Federal 
income taxes collected are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated and deemed to be revenue 
for the State within which it is collected, for 
use for educational purposes only. 

Szc. 103. District directors of internal rev- 
enue are hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the treasurer, or corresponding 
official, of the State within which their 
respective internal revenue districts are situ- 
ated, at the end of each fiscal year an 
amount equal to 5 per centum of the Federal 
income taxes collected within such State 
during said fiscal year. 

Sec. 104. The use and expenditure of the 
moneys hereby authorized to be appropri- 
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ated by this Act shall be solely at the dis- 
cretion of the State, and shall not be subject 
to control, review, or audit by any court of 
the United States. 

Sec. 105. (a) For purposes of this Act, the 
amount of Federal income taxes collected 
within each State during any fiscal year is 
an amount equal to— 

(1) the total amount of Federal income 
taxes collected in the internal revenue dis- 
trict or districts in such State during such 
fiscal year reduced by 

(2) the total amount of credits allowed 
and refunds paid in such internal revenue 
district or districts during such fiscal year 
with respect to overpayments of Federal 
income taxes during such fiscal year or any 
preceding fiscal year. 

(b) For purposes of this Act, the term 
“Federal income taxes” means— 

(1) the income taxes imposed by chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (in- 
cluding payments of estimated tax under 
sections 6153 and 6154 of such Code); 

(2) the withholding taxes imposed by 
chapter 3 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on the income of nonresident alien in- 
dividuals and foreign corporations and on 
tax-free covenant bonds; and 

(3) the withholding tax on wages of in- 
dividuals imposed by chapter 24 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(c) Each district director of internal rev- 
enue shall, as soon as practicable after the 
close of each fiscal year, report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the amount of Fed- 
eral income taxes collected in his internal 
revenue district during such fiscal year, and 
the amount remitted to the respective States. 

Sec. 106. For p' of this Act, the 
term “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia. The determination of the amount of 
Federal income taxes collected in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during any fiscal year 
shall be made under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, edu- 
cation is a vital part of democracy. 
There is no force more important to us 
today in the maintenance of our tradi- 
tions of free speech, free thought, and 
free enterprise, than the proper educa- 
tion of our younger generations. Free- 
dom of choice in this educational process 
is as vital to the process as harmony is 
to music. 

Whenever we impose a regulatory 
hand over the educational process, the 
dark shadow of dictatorial procedures 
begins to rise into view and there comes 
with it the disturbing possibility that 
the shadow may envelop us and turn 
off the light of education itself. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote these im- 
mortal words: 

I have sworn upon the Altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. 


To me this is as important to us to- 
day as it was to the Nation in Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s time. I am glad that these 
words are inscribed around the interior 
wall of the Jefferson Memorial in our 
Nation’s Capital. They have real mean- 
ing for all of us as individuals and for 
our Nation as well as for all nations of 
the world. 

The great enemies of Western civiliza- 
tion, Soviet Russia, and the Communist 
movement, as any totalitarian govern- 
ment, represent the very antithesis or 
opposite application of these great 
words of Jefferson. They believe in 
tyranny over the mind of man, and in- 
deed over the world itself. They begin 
with their educational system within 
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their own boundaries by assigning 
mandatory education of a particular 
nature to those individuals who they 
deem best fitted for it. They teach what 
they please to teach and train as they 
please to train. 

The bill before us today in the Sen- 
ate, S. 1021, is not directly analogous 
to the totalitarian system, and I do not 
wish to condemn it with such a com- 
parison. It is, however, a beginning of 
something that is a dangerous departure 
from our system of sovereign States and 
from our traditions of public education. 

If this bill is enacted, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will begin to move into one of 
the last sanctuaries of State and local 
operation—the field of public education. 

Today is an eventful day. We are 
debating constitutional values that I do 
not believe are realized by the American 
people. 

If some of the schoolteachers who 
speak in favor of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, because they believe that they will 
get higher salaries through it, would 
stop and think about the controls and 
regulations they are inviting in order 
to get the aid, I believe there would be 
but few who would sacrifice the principle 
to satisfy immediate monetary needs. 

The danger of the bill is more than 
its immediate provisions, which are bad 
enough in themselves. The real danger 
is that, once the floodgates are opened, 
the tide rushes in. There is no turning 
back without great difficulty once we 
start such a program as this. It is too 
late a few years hence to say that we 
wish we had not set aside and abandoned 
our constitutional principles but had left 
the control and the responsibility of 
public education where it belonged in 
the sovereign States and in the local 
communities. 

I say to one and all at this time that 
we should think of these things right 
now and not start in motion forces that 
can, and probably will, change the struc- 
ture and nature of our entire system of 
public education throughout the United 
States. 

I view the Constitution as a living 
responsive document. I think it has 
served us well these many years. I be- 
lieve that it should continue to live and 
endure from one generation to the other 
without reference to the mark of time. 
Its rules, its principles should be changed 
only by the metnods as provided in the 
document itself. I do not believe it 
should be liberally construed or mis- 
construed, or abandoned or set aside to 
accommodate an immediate or tempo- 
rary viewpoint, thus to lose its sustain- 
ing strength and abiding values. 

If the bill were passed, we would drop 
the abiding values of local and State 
responsibility and contro! over free 
public education. 

I am against S. 1021, because it accepts 
the fallacious theory that there is some- 
thing called Federal aid which does not 
really cost the people anything. 

I am against the bill because, regard- 
less of its careful language, it unques- 
tionably would establish a Federal 
bureaucracy that will parcel out funds 
to the States and communities for 
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school purposes—and who can doubt 
that this Federal bureaucracy will be 
reaching and continually reaching for 
control of our local school systems? 

Throughout the history of our Nation, 
primary and secondary education has 
been a subject of State and local con- 
cern. 

The U.S. Constitution, the principles 
of which have served us so well, pro- 
vides that all powers not specifically 
delegated to the Federal Government 
are reserved to the States or to the peo- 
ple. 

There is no authority in the Federal 
Constitution authorizing or enabling the 
Federal Government to take charge of 
our local school systems in the 50 States. 

Of course not. Such a concept would 
have been abhorrent to the authors of 
the Constitution, and to the generations 
who have followed until a few years ago 
when the notion has been developed that 
all power and responsibility should and 
must be vested in the Central Govern- 
ment, and it should support the people 
rather than the people supporting the 
Government, thus setting in motion the 
inevitable course that the Government 
would regiment and control the people 
instead of being controlled by them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I com- 
mend the Senator from Texas for his 
approach to the problem in two par- 
ticulars. First, he proposes that the 
money that would be authorized to be 
appropriated should be made available 
solely at the discretion of the States, 
and should then not be subject to con- 
trol, review, or audit by any court of 
the United States. Such proposal, 
though not in exactly the same lan- 
guage, is very similar to a provision in 
an amendment which I have had printed 
and may offer later. 

The other point of the Senator for 
which I commend him is that he directs 
attention to the tax approach. There 
is one basic difference, however, with 
respect to measuring the tax for the 
revenue that would be available. I un- 
derstand the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, he 
would make 5 percent of the Federal in- 
come tax collected within a given State 
available for distribution back to that 
particular State. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And the 
5 percent would apply to the corpora- 
tion tax as well as to the personal in- 
come tax. 

At that point there is considerable 
difference between the amendment 
which I have suggested and the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Texas 
has submitted. 

In my State and in many other 
States very few corporations are 
chartered for major business activities. 
Most of the corporations that operate 
in my State and in many other States 
have their home offices in some other 
State. For example, the users of to- 
bacco in my State contribute to the 
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income of corporations which pay their 
taxes in North Carolina. The purchas- 
ers of automobiles in my State make 
their contribution to the profits of the 
automobile manufacturers who pay their 
taxes in the State of Michigan. The 
purchasers of insurance in my State 
contribute to the profits of corporations 
that pay their insurance corporation 
taxes in Connecticut, New Jersey, or 
New York. The purchasers of groceries 
in my State contribute to the profits of 
corporations that pay their taxes at the 
home office of those corporations in 
Minnesota, or some other State. 

As a further illustration, the princi- 
pal railroads in my State are the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. All 
those railroads pay their corporation 
taxes to the State of Illinois. 

The major difference in that respect 
between the amendment which I would 
suggest and the one the Senator from 
Texas has proposed is that those who 
contribute to the corporate income, and 
thereby to the tax of the corporation— 
those who live in the States which are 
served by the corporation organized in 
another State—would not get any of 
the credit for the income tax paid which 
their business makes possible. 

The State of Delaware, for example, 
where many corporations are organized, 
would be collecting and getting the bene- 
fits of the tax withheld in Delaware but 
earned in States all over the Union, be- 
cause of the fact that Delaware is the 
home State of so many corporations. 

Therefore I hope that as the debate 
progresses the Senator will give some 
consideration to the point I raise, to see 
if he might not modify his amendment 
so that of the total collected in taxes— 
corporate and personal—some percent- 
age might be made available for appro- 
priation to the States, for use by the 
States for educational purposes, without 
any control whatever by the Federal 
Government. 

The approach of the Senator in cutting 
off any Federal control between Wash- 
ington and the States is commendable. 
The approach of using income taxes as 
@ means of measuring the national in- 
terest in education is commendable. I 
would like to have the Senate consider 
the problem of the States which have 
very few home offices of corporations for 
crediting the corporation income tax 
which their business makes possible. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for his suggestions, which I believe are 
meritorious and to which some consid- 
eration should be given, particularly with 
respect to the income tax of corporations 
which are centered elsewhere by virtue 
of some attractive situation. 

The fundamental point is to avoid 
Federal participation or control in the 
educational system. I am trying to get 
at some of the taxes paid by the corpora- 
tions, in order to sustain the educational 
system, because of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has so preempted the 
field of taxation that some measure of 
this kind is necessary. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate very much the Senator’s com- 
ment, because I believe he sees the prob- 
lem. I thought it would be possible to 
accomplish the desired purpose if we set 
aside or in effect made available by ap- 
propriation a certain percentage of the 
income tax, to be redistributed to the 
States on the basis of the number of 
schoolchildren within a State. Then 
the measure of need would be the num- 
ber of children of school age, and that 
would be the only basis upon which the 
redistribution would be made. 

That would make it possible to have a 
certain percentage of the total revenue 
from the corporation income tax made 
available for distribution to the States. 
The money would go to the States purely 
upon a per capita basis, considering the 
number of children of school age. It 
would apply to all children, regardless of 
whether they were attending public 
schools or private schools. The money 
would go, as it would under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, to the State itself for 
the State to expend as it saw fit for 
education. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

The bill before the Senate—S. 1021— 
insures that, along with the funds pro- 
vided, there will go out into the States a 
Federal interest in the schools. With 
the Federal interest there could be, and 
almost surely would be, Federal court 
action. ‘There is nothing in the bill to 
prevent the Attorney General from fol- 
lowing up the Federal interest with court 
action and injunctions. I have ex- 
amined it closely, but find no such 
provision. 

There is no use saying that this will 
not happen or that it cannot happen. 

Mr. President, I cannot accept the 
contention that Federal control of our 
schools is in no way involved in pro- 
posals for Federal aid to our schools. 

Following the enactment of legislation 
appropriating Federal funds to our local 
school systems, we would be foolish not 
to expect Federal controls of every de- 
scription. 

We would have to expect teachers’ 
salaries to be set by a Federal agency. 

We would have to expect that a Fed- 
eral agency would look into questions 
such as textbooks to be used and courses 
of study. 

There are those who say that these 
things would not happen. I believe— 
and the evidence is with me—that they 
would be bound to happen. 

Bureaucracy expands whenever and 
wherever it is encouraged, or even per- 
mitted, to do so. 

Already, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has quadrupled 
its staff. Officials of the Department 
have not been hesitant to admit that 
their goal is to create national standards 
of education and a national curriculum. 

In this admission, surely, there is evi- 
dence enough to convince any open- 
minded observer that Federal aid—so- 
called—is the first step, and a long one, 
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toward creation of a Federal school 
system. 

In such a system, control of teachers 
and subjects would eventually be re- 
moved from community control—that 
is, from control by parents of students— 
and placed under the jurisdiction of a 
Federal bureau in Washington. 

I am against this. 

I know—because I have discussed it 
with them—that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of my State of Texas 
are against it. 

I am convinced that most of the people 
of all the States are against it if they 
understand the real issues involved. 

Federal aid—which, in the interest of 
accuracy, should be called taxpayers’ 
aid, since all the money the Federal Gov- 
ernment has comes from the taxpayers— 
would bring with it all the wastefulness 
that attends sprawling bureaucracy. 

Those who advocate the appropriation 
of Federal funds for our local schools 
proceed on the assumption that all who 
do not agree with them are simply anti- 
education. 

Mr. President, this is not the case. 

Speaking for myself, I realize clearly 
that no element of American society is 
more vitally important to the present 
and future of our Nation than the young 
people of the United States. They must 
be adequately educated and properly 
prepared for citizenship. 

I have offered my bill as a substitute 
because it maintains funds and control 
in the States without any question. I 
believe in proper education. Our popu- 
lation is increasing «t such a fast rate 
that we are told to expect a population 
of 200 million by the year 1970. The 
combined population of the United 
States and Canada in 1960 cf 197 mil- 
lion is expected to reach 312 million by 
the year 2000. A world in which it took 
thousands of years to reach the number 
of 1 billion living people, which occurred 
in about the year 1830, reached the 
second billion in 100 years—1930—and 
now by the year 1965, in only 35 years, 
will reach the third billion. At this rate, 
more than 6 billion people may be living 
on our planet at the end of this century. 

Population increase offers no sugges- 
tion that our constitutional freedom 
should not endure; and indeed it must. 

Therefore, we must equip our young 
people to meet this challenge. They 
face competition that was unknown to 
our forefathers and to most of us. This 
responsibility is a local and State one, 
as it always has been, and we should 
not establish a bureaucratic system that 
will destroy local initiative and respon- 
sibility. 

My amendment calls for 5 percent of 
all Federal income tax collected to be re- 
tained in the States. I dare say that if 
we open the gates to Federal aid to edu- 
cation as called for in 8. 1021, the de- 
mands on a Federal agency or bureau 
and to the Congress would, within a 
short while, be higher than 5 percent of 
our Federal income. 

Federal aid to education in the man- 
ner that is inherent in S. 1021 proceeds 
on the territorial theory instead of on 
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the correct theory that our Government 
is composed of 50 States with sovereign 
powers and responsibilities. In dealing 
with territories the Federal Government 
may justly provide educational regula- 
tions and control. It may be expected 
to provide financial support for educa- 
tion. When a territory becomes a State, 
however, it puts on the mantle of re- 
sponsibility in education in like manner 
to all other sovereign States. The sys- 
tem proposed in S. 1021 could lead to a 
quasi-territorial relationship with the 
States, and this was never intended in 
our form of government. 

We need to foster something that will 
encourage individual effort. If the 
Federal Government controls education 
and doles out money through a bureauc- 
racy, then an individual State will be- 
come dependent or reliant on the Fed- 
eral Government. Counties and cities 
will depend on the State, and individ- 
uals will depend on counties and cities. 

What are we doing to encourage the 
individual? I think we might consider 
reversing the process and help the in- 
dividual. He, in turn, will strengthen 
the whole process, because he is the 
foundation of the process. He is at the 
roots. 

I have introduced a bill, S. 1162, 
which is designed to help and encour- 
age the individual. It would provide an 
additional $1,200 income-tax exemption 
each year for dependents, spouses, or 
the taxpayer himself who is attending 
college as a full-time student. These 
same benefits are applied to high school 
full-time attendance in the sum of $400 
@ person. 

My bill, S. 1161, would encourage 
taxpayers and dependents to go to col- 
lege and high schools. There is no sub- 
stitute for knowledge. We cannot, 
however, force higher education on in- 
dividuals with any degree of measured 
success. It is largely a voluntary proc- 
ess. We should encourage that private 
volition—the desire to learn. 

I expect to pursue S. 1162 more fully 
in future months. 

Devoid of any element of Federal 
control and of any agency or bureau 
administering the program, my amend- 
ment does not raise the constitutional 
or traditional arguments raised by S. 
1021 that cannot but carry with it the 
dangers of control or a Federal interest. 
The mere threat of the cessation of 
funds could be a control. 

Traditionally, throughout the history 
of this Nation, primary and secondary 
education has been a matter of State 
and local concern. Our forefathers in- 
tended it this way and our people have 
traditionally approved and handled it 
this way. 

The local school is a memory that is 
not only cherished by those now living, 
but it has been cherished and steeped 
in the early daily lives of our forebears 
for generations. Local and State taxa- 
tion to support public schools is an estab- 
lished American way of life. 

There have been Federal payments in 
lieu of taxes under Public Laws 815 and 
874 to compensate for children of Fed- 
eral employees using schools in impacted 
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areas, thus letting the Federal Govern- 
ment share the burdens placed on the 
area by Federal activities. These pay- 
ments do not offer precedents for the 
proposal facing us at the present time. 

I urge consideration of my amendment 
as the way to aid public education with- 
out controls. 

The amendment would direct the Dis- 
trict Director of the Internal Revenue to 
turn over to each State 5 percent of the 
income taxes collected. The fund would 
be for educational purposes only. There 
would be no administrative difficulties. 
Each State would receive according to 
its own contribution. The States would 
have absolute and sole discretion as to 
expenditure of the funds. 

The bill clearly precludes any Federal 
control, review, or audit. 

I believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of 
Federal Government and that they 
should not be sacrificed needlessly to 
leveling, and sometimes deadening, uni- 
formity. 

I am not among those who hold that 
we can no longer afford local manage- 
ment of our school systems. 

On the contrary, I solemnly declare 
that we cannot afford any other kind of 
management. 

I do not consider that there is any 
reason in logic to consider another kind 
of management. 

If we need more money for educational 
purposes, let it be provided by keeping in 
the States—or returning to them—some 
portion of the enormous sums now taken 
from their citizens by the Federal in- 
come tax. And let the States and the 
communities continue to administer the 
schools that serve their people. 

This is precisely what my amendment 
to the pending bill would authorize. 

Mr. President, I submit it for consid- 
eration by the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Texas on a very 
fine presentation and on offering an 
amendment which I believe is a vast im- 
provement over the bill now before the 
Senate. 

Would the Senator be willing to con- 
sider modifying section 102 of his 
amendment by changing “5 per cen- 
tum” to “2 per centum”? It occurs to 
me that 5 per centum would be more 
than would be needed to provide for the 
current demands under the bill. I be- 
lieve 2 per centum would amount to 
$1.5 billion, or an amount in that vi- 
cinity. Five per centum would amount 
to about $3.1 billion. My impression is 
that 5 per centum is more than is being 
proposed at this time. I hope the Sena- 
tor will consider modifying his amend- 
ment so as to start, at least, with 2 per 
centum rather than the 5 per centum 
proposed in his amendment. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Louisiana will 
agree that the figures contained in 8. 
1021 are preliminary. .In my judgment, 
they merely establish a formula, and 
Congress will be called upon to pro- 
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vide a larger amount when a Federal 
system of education is started. When 
the Federal Government takes over the 
control and operation of schoois, which 
will certainly be the case, the amount of 
money now provided will not be enough. 
I think the 5 percent provided in my 
amendment is not really an excessive 
amount to be retained by the States. 

This is the people’s money. It is 
money which is in the States, but which 
the Federal Government is now collect- 
ing from the people in their localities. 
I think the people should keep the 
money for the support of their educa- 
tional system and its expansion and 
development. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Texas is perhaps guilty of the same 
mistake which he is attributing to the 
authors of the bill. By whichever ap- 
proach is followed, that of the Senator 
from Texas or that of the sponsors of 
the bill, if the program is at all suc- 
cessful and is popular, an effort will be 
made to increase the amount. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that it would be 
better to start small and grow big, rather 
than to start big and, in the event the 
program proves not to be good, after it 
has been put into effect, not be in a 
position to retreat from it. 

It seems to me that it would be better, 
if the program is to be started on a dif- 
ferent basis, it would not be desirable to 
increase the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated annually at this time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Before I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I wish to make 
one observation in response to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I think that, real- 
ly, the percentage is a secondary con- 
sideration in connection with this bill; 
and a judgment better than mine, for 
instance, could prevail, in determining 
whether the percentage would be 5, 4, 
or 3. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. If it be the sense of 
this great body or of the Congress that 
the level of the allowance should be be- 
low what would be determined by the 
5-percent formula, that might very well 
be the proper thing to do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

In the second place, I am sure the 
Senator from Texas would like to see 
these funds used for education. But I 
am sure he would not wish to have any 
effort made, in connection with his 
amendment, to tie the amount of the 
funds which would be received by the 
States to the level of the State expendi- 
tures for education, and I do not believe 
he would wish his amendment to be used 
as a measure of future Federal control in 
connection with such aid for education. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The bill itself spe- 
cifically provides that the Feder2l1 Gov- 
ernment will have no authority what- 
ever in this area. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But that 
provision is also subject to amendment. 
As the Senator from Texas knows, the 
last enactment is the one which pre- 
vails; and the one which prevailed might 
be such a provision included in a future 
appropriation bill. 
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So I believe the last part of this 
section of the amendment should be 
stricken out, so there would be less basis 
for someone in the future to argue that 
the Federal Government could specify 
how these funds were to be used for 
education. In other words, if the amend- 
ment does not specify that the funds 
shall be used for educational purposes, 
in the future there would be less pos- 
sibility that someone could use this pro- 
vision as a basis or lever for having the 
Federal Government exercise contro] 
over the States’ use of the funds for 
education. 

In any event, the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas would not guarantee 
any higher level of State expenditures 
for education; the matter would still be 
discretionary with the States. But it 
seems to me the amendment would be 
more desirable if the author of the 
amendment would agree to strike out the 
words “for use for educational purposes 
only,” so as to permit the States which 
feel that they already are making a 
sufficient effort in connection with ed- 
ucation to spend the money for purposes 
which they might regard as even more 
pressing at the moment. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. It seems to me that 
here we are dealing with a measure 
which suggests a need for greater ex- 
penditures of funds for education. I 
understand that, generally, the propo- 
nents of Senate bill 1021 are proceed- 
ing on the theory that financial aid to 
education is necessary, and that the 
Federal Government is the only one 
which can provide it, and that they are 
indeed pleased to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment do so. 

When there is a remission to the States 
of part of the funds collected by means 
of the income tax, I do not believe we 
shall then have any assurance that the 
funds remitted to the States will be used 
in the field of education, although I be- 
lieve they should be used in that field. 
This amendment does not at all limit 
the States to using for education only 
the 5 percent which comes from the in- 
come taxes. They will be able to add 
to that amount—as they do now; they 
will be able to continue to expend for 
education whatever amounts they wish 
to raise by other means. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But I sug- 
gest that there will be some who will 
disagree with the Senator from Texas, 
and who would like to see the Federal 
Government attach strings—for various 
purposes—to the use of any Federal ap- 
propriations for Federal aid to the 
States, if such aid has to do with edu- 
cation. 

There are some States, such as Lou- 
isiana, in which the effort now being 
made by the people in the field of edu- 
cation vastly exceeds the national aver- 
age. In fact, I am proud to say that 
Louisiana is near the top of the list, if 
not at the top of the list, in the effort 
to provide education for its people. Even 
though one State might already be doing 
enough in that field, if, the bill is 
amended by means of the pending 
amendment, it would imply that all the 
States should do more, even though the 
fact may be that the State at the top 
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of the entire list is doing enough, and 
is doing much more than any of the 
other 49 States are doing. 

I am suggesting that the Senator’s 
proposal that the States do not have 
enough money for this purpose is equally 
applicable to expenditures by the States 
for other purposes. It may be that cer- 
tain States are now spending too large 
a part of their incomes for education, 
and should spend more for other pur- 


So I suggest that the inclusion in the 
amendment of the words “for use for 
educational purposes only” constitutes a 
standing invitation to a Senator at some 
future date to offer to a future appro- 
priation bill an amendment which would 
cause a Federal string to be attached to 
the use of this money, so as to permit the 
Federal Government to have the control 
over the use of the money. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I suggest that if this 
measure is enacted into law, it will con- 
tinue in effect for so long as the Federal 
Government collects income taxes, and it 
will continte to affect the use of the 5 
percent for so long as this law remains 
on the statute books. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But does not 
the Senator from Texas realize that this 
bill will be effective only by means of 
future appropriation bills, and that in 
any future appropriation bill there could 
be included a provision which would 
supersede this provision of the Senator’s 
amendment, and that such a future pro- 
vision could provide that the States must 
accede to the wishes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment if the States wish to receive the 
funds? 

Therefore, I think the inclusion of the 
words “for use for educational purposes 
only” is a mistake, because it seems to 
me that such a provision constitutes an 
invitation to someone to do just what I 
am sure the Senator from Texas would 
like to avoid—namely, attach such Fed- 
eral strings to the return of these funds 
to the States and to the use of funds by 
the States, even though the funds origi- 
nally were paid by the taxpayers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to join my 
colleagues in congratulating the Senator 
from Texas on his amendment, although 
I will reluctantly oppose it. I think 
there is merit in his proposal. I dis- 
agree very strenuously with the distribu- 
tion proposed; but I think the Senator 
from Texas is correct when he states 
that Congress should write into the bill 
the most explicit possible provision to 
guard against Federal domination. 

Does not the Senator from Texas agree 
that the bill already specifies that there 
Shall be no Federal interference? In 
that connection, I now read from the bill 
the following: 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
Ployee of the United States shall exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
Policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
Program of instruction, or the administra- 


tion or operation of any school or school 
System. 
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It seems to me that is an effort by the 
authors of Senate bill 1021 to prevent 
any Federal interference, and I believe 
that is a very emphatic assertion. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas this question: Is it not true that 
by providing that the money used for 
this purpose shall have originated in 
each of the respective States, the pro- 
vision I read is substantially reinforced? 
Is not that the purpose of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The purpose of the 
amendment is to permit each State to 
have remitted to it part of the tax that 
is collected in that State. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is fine. On 
that very point, I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Texas that, un- 
fortunately, his proposal will, first, re- 
quire much more money than the bill. 
I am sure the Senator is aware of that. 
Is not the estimate $3 billion a year? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is approxi- 
mately four times as much as the bill now 
calls for. Furthermore, the amendment 
would provide the money in a unique 
way, because the States would receive a 
return of part of the income taxes paid 
by their citizens. So the wealthier 
States would receive more, and the poor- 
er States would receive less. The 
wealthier a State was, the more it would 
receive; the poorer a State was, the less 
it would receive. 

I call attention to the fact that, as 
compared with the amounts to be re- 
ceived under the bill as it now stands, 
New York would receive a 1,200 percent 
increase in its share, by means of this 
amendment; Mississippi would receive 
only a 20-percent increase; North Caro- 
lina would receive approximately twice 
as much; and Wisconsin, my State, 
would receive, on the average, about four 
times as much. 

My point is that because this is one 
country and because we have to be very 
much aware of the great need for im- 
proved education in States which have 
limited financial resources, it is very im- 
portant that we place as much emphasis 
as possible on returning to the States 
that especially need such funds a great- 
er share than a flat return on the basis 
of a percentage which would be precisely 
similar for each State. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin suggest that the formula 
should be one which would take from 
those who have and would give to those 
who do not have? Is that the formula 
the Senator from Wisconsin would sug- 
gest? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that is what 
has been done for many years in our 
country. Regardless of whether that 
formula is sound, it certainly has ample 
precedents historically. 

I should like to point out what we do 
if we do not do that. Under the Sen- 
ator’s proposal, which I have had an- 
alyzed, the State of Delaware would re- 
ceive $183 per school age child. New 
York would receive $136 per school age 
child. 'Texas would receive only $65 per 
school age child. Arkansas would re- 
ceive only $37 and Mississippi would re- 
ceive only $31 per school age child. 
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I think every study, whether the Rock- 
efeller study or the studies of various 
committees, has indicated that States 
like Mississippi and Arkansas, particu- 
larly, and other States that have limited 
resources and relatively small incomes, 
especially need assistance. 

I submit that the kind of formula 
proposed, while it has merit—and I am 
persuaded very much by the Senator’s 
argument that we should restrain and 
restrict the Federal Government—does 
have the impact of providing money 
where it is least needed and not pro- 
viding sufficient funds where they are 
needed the most. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Let me make an ob- 
servation in reply to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I have the concept that we 
have long felt that our country was made 
up of sovereign States, and that when 
each State reached its position of sov- 
ereignty it agreed to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty. As I meant 
to point out in my speech, when there 
is a territory under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and responsible 
to it, the Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for all affairs within that area. 
But, under our system of education, and 
I believe under our constitutional law, 
it has been its duty and responsibility to 
handle the educational system within 
the sovereign States. When a State 
maintains its sovereignty and says, “We 
are a sovereign State. We undertake 
our obligations under our constitution,” 
then I say it ought also to undertake the 
responsibility of maintaining its educa- 
tional system. It ought not to say that 
it will undertake responsibilities under its 
sovereignty in every area except that of 
supporting its educational system. I 
think it ought to take all the responsi- 
bility of sovereignty and maintain its 
educational system also. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator on a very eloquent and moving 
statement. I subscribe to a great deal 
of the statement. I think we can meet 
the objective of the Senator by return- 
ing a varying percentage of the income 
tax to each State, a percentage which 
would vary in accordance with the needs, 
so that one State might receive one-half 
of 1 percent, another State 4 percent, 
or perhaps even 5 percent. In that way, 
we can see to it that each State receives 
the amount it needs to enable it to pro- 
vide education, but the fundamental con- 
cept of the Senator from Texas, which 
is absolutely sound, would be served, be- 
cause the funds would be those which 
originated in the State, which had been 
paid by the people and the corporations 
of Texas. Therefore, it would preserve 
the sovereignty of which the Senator so 
eloquently speaks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to call the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s attention to figures 
I have here. They are not mine; they 
are figures of the President of the United 
States. There is an anticipated deficit 
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this year of $2.3 billion. There is an 
anticipated deficit for next year of 
$2.8 billion. On the basis of collections 
of internal revenue, the proposal of the 
Senator from Texas would call for the 
withholding, actually, by the States of 
$3.1 billion a year. 

Of course, that would be plowing a 
nuclear hole into the revenues. So when 
we add those expenditures, the deficit 
goes from $2.3 billion to $5.4 billion in 
one year, and to $5.9 billion in the follow- 
ing year. How are we going to find the 
taxes with which to run the other func- 
tions of government, unless we want to 
cut them off? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. If I may be quite 
frank, I think the obligation to support 
the educational system rests with the 
States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. SodolI. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I come here with my 
amendment because we have before this 
body and before the other body of Con- 
gress a bill to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment take the responsibility to sup- 
port the educational system. It is 
suggested that the only reason for the 
Federal Government’s doing it is that 
the school systems need money and we 
have plenty of it, and we are assured 
that the Federal Government does not 
want another thing to do with it. A 
little clause is written in the bill saying 
the Federal Government shall not have 
anything to do with it, but then there 
are 14 pages explaining how the money 
cannot be obtained unless certain things 
are done. 

Fundamentally, I say the States 
should support their educational sys- 
tems. My only suggestion is that money 
is being taken out of the States, any- 
way, so let the States keep a little of 
their own money which is being col- 
lected by reason of the usurpation by 
the Federal Government of the taxing 
power. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Texas, first, that I am 
against the bill that is presently before 
the Senate. I shall not vote for it. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Neither shall I. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think there is a 
splendid way to simplify this approach. 
Let us have a five percent income tax 
deduction across the board for every- 
body. Let us then take the bill brought 
into the Senate by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon and put it in limbo 
and keep our hands out of State affairs. 
Then we will not have a bill and we will 
not have to worry about controls. There 
will be nothing to worry about. Every- 
body will be happy with an income tax 
deduction, and the States and the peo- 
ple back home can do as they please 
about raising money. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. If the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois will do that and 
put S. 1021 in limbo, my amendment 
will not be here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Texas knows that I have walked over 
to his side of the aisle, where there are 
65 New Frontiersmen. I have only 34 
troops on the other side. It has to be a 
pretty redoubtable commander who will 
start for a hilltop when he is out- 
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numbered two to one. So I am here in 
@ position of entreaty and supplication. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Will the _ distin- 
guished minority leader yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Let me make a:very 
brief statement. I am going to hold up, 
but I am almost brought to tears—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. 

Mr, BLAKLEY. By the situation in 
which the minority leader finds himself, 
but, with his great ability to find his posi- 
tion, I am sure he will prevail. I think 
the “frontier” he carries may not be 
new, but it is an everlasting one, and it 
is very, very forceful. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My difficulty is that 
the only ammunition I have is words. 
So often my feeble eloquence falls on 
sterile ground here on the New Frontier. 
It takes votes to get something done. 
If the Senator will get enough votes on 
his side of the aisle to join us, we will 
send the bill back to committee, or put 
it in limbo, where it belongs. Then the 
people in Texas will be happy, and we 
will be happy too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ishould like to ask the 
distinguished Senator if it is the intent 
of the amendment that it would operate 
automatically. Would the revenue re- 
ceipts paid into the district director’s 
office be transferred from the Internal 
Revenue Service office in the State to 
the State authority, or would an annual 
appropriation be required? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The amendment calls 
for a transfer direct. It is authorized 
and directed by the Congress that the 
district directors make an annual ac- 
counting and transfer the money. 

Mr. CURTIS. What the Senator pro- 
poses is that this be automatically car- 
ried out by the District Director of In- 
ternal Revenue in a State. He would 
take 5 percent of the receipts from in- 
come taxes and turn that sum over to 
the State authority; is that correct? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator re- 
gard possession of Federal revenues by 
the Internal Revenue Service the same 
as money in the hands of the USS. 
Treasury? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I think so. 

Mr. CURTIS. How would the Sena- 
tor meet the constitutional problem 
which arises over these words: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


If the District Director of Internal 
Revenue receives money in taxes, and 
the money is a part of the Treasury re- 
ceipts and is in the Treasury under the 
provisions of the Constitution, the only 
way it can be given out is as the result of 
an appropriation by the Congress. Does 
the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I think that would 
be covered by the constitutional process. 

Mr. CURTIS. There would have to 
be annual appropriation? 
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Mr. BLAKLEY. I think the process 
suggested is sufficient. The “annual” ig 
covered by the authorization, and it 
would go along with the operation of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. CURTIS. That may be the case. 
I think it is a problem which merits 
a great deal of study. 

If the amendment is agreed to and 
the Federal income tax revenues should 
be reduced by 5 percent, does the Sena- 
tor propose to impose other Federal 
taxes? Does the Senator anticipate 
that Government expenditures will be 
reduced? Or does the Senator propose 
an increase in the Federal deficit in or- 
der to effectuate the transfer of 5 per- 
cent of the income tax revenues to the 
States? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I recognize that 
there is some small disparity in respect 
to the money which would be left in 
the States under the 5 percent limita- 
tion provided in the amendment. How- 
ever, I think that disparity would not 
have a very long life, once we move into 
the field. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will 
not misunderstand me. I am not in 
favor of the committee bill. I wish to 
preserve for the parents and for other 
local people in the country the right to 
run their own schools. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The amendment will 
do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the committee 
bill is the beginning of the end oz local 
control over schools. The words in the 
bill to the effect that there is to be no 
Federal control are merely pious, self- 
serving words, and are not binding on a 
subsequent Congress, nor do they take 
precedence over the provisions in the 
bill which set up controls, limitations, 
approvals of applications and other 
strings. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The Senator is now 
speaking of S. 1021, the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I refer to the 
committee bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have already indi- 
cated my position that the States of the 
Nation and the local governments have 
been doing an excellent job in providing 
for the education of the children of our 
country. Moreover, it is my opinion 
that with very few exceptions the States 
and local governments are in a far bet- 
ter fiscal position to finance the schools 
than we are on the central level. Our 
national debt is $290 billion. We are 
threatened with international compli- 
cations which, if they arise, will require 
tremendous expenditures. The value of 
the dollar has dropped from 100 cents 
in 1941 to 46 cents in 1961, based on 
purchasing power. 

I do not subscribe to the proposed 
method of financing the schools, for 
the term “Federal aid” is not a truly 
reflective description of what is sought 
to be done. I say we are now discussing 
the method of financing the operation 
and construction of schools. 
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The Senator from Texas desires that 
control over education remain at home, 
without Federal domination. I subscribe 
to that, because I think the people at 
home know best what ought to be done. 
They see the public officials spend 
money. They know how the money is 
spent. They know what the tax bur- 
den is. Therefore they, far better as a 
result of seeing actually what is done, 
can determine what is right. If the 
spending is removed thousands of 
miles—perhaps 3,000 miles—the people 
do not know what is going on. 

The Senator’s amendment, however, 
provides for a distribution of 5 percent of 
the receipts from income taxes. The in- 
come taxes collected are some $61 bil- 
lion annually. Five percent of that 
amount would be $3,050 million. The 
committee bill provides $850 million a 
year, I think. May I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that he reduce the 
amount from 5 percent of receipts from 
income taxes to perhaps 1% percent, 
which would be $750 million a year, to be 
distributed in accordance with the for- 
mula now contained in the amendment? 
That would bring the figure in close 
proximity to what is provided by the 
committee bill and what was provided by 
the President’s recommendation. If the 
income tax receipts were high, the 
amount would be increased, and if in- 
come tax receipts dropped, the amount 
would be decreased. However, I think 
the 1% percent, or perhaps 1% percent, 
would be more proper. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio that I would 
not have any objection to a substitution, 
for the 5 percent figure, of a percentage 
which is thought to be the appropriate 
amount or the adequate amount to meet 
the situation at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suggest that 1% 
percent would about equal the recom- 
mendation in the committee bill and the 
recommendation of the President for the 
second and third year. I ask, would the 
Senator accept that? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Perhaps it should be 
2 percent. We have to make some al- 
lowance for the possibility of receipts 
from income taxes going up and down. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two percent would 
provide $1.2 billion, or 33 percent more 
than recommended either by the com- 
mittee or by the President. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Iam not adamant on 
the question of percentage. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would 1% percent be 
acceptable? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
accept such an amendment to his 
amendment? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I am willing to accept 
whatever percentage seems appropriate 
to meet the problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I repeat that 1% 
percent would make the amount avail- 
able under the Senator’s amendment 
practically identical with what would be 
available under the committee amend- 
ment, the recommendation of the Presi- 
me and the original bill. Is that not 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I point out that 
there is merit in a percentage of 5 per- 
cent, although it would represent a great 
deal of money. I believe the merit is 
that under the proposal of the Senator 
from Texas no State would suffer, as 
compared with what would happen un- 
der the committee bill. Even Mississippi 
would enjoy an increase. Under the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], a very large number of States 
would have to take a substantial cut, 
and while perhaps we would dissociate 
ourselves from that possibility, the fact 
is in the case of Mississippi the contribu- 
tion would be sharply reduced. North 
Carolina would be cut almost in half 
with respect to what it would receive. 
Then we would get into a situation in 
which Senators would be divided to some 
extent. We must consider the realities 
of life. Senators would be divided on the 
basis of what the States would receive. 
So there is merit in the proposal of the 
Senator from Texas in that every State 
would improve its position. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My understanding is 
that the Senator from Texas is prima- 
rily interested in keeping control of edu- 
cation at home and not placing it under 
the central Government. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Yes. I am not at all 
responsive to the suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin and 
the notion that 5 percent is the abso- 
lute and there should be no change. My 
view and my interest is to have in the 
bill a provision which would leave the 
money in the State where it is collected 
and under the absolute control of the 
State and the Congress, and the Federal 
Government would not have any part in 
its administration or expenditure. I 
think the question of percentage is sub- 
ject to some flexibility. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Before we proceed to 
discuss the particular thought which the 
Senator from Ohio has advanced, I 
should like to try to reconcile two points. 
I cannot support the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, even with the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Ohio, unless 
we could do something that would take 
care of the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] for the 
very reason, as the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case] has pointed out, that 
there would be a maldistribution of in- 
come due to the situs of various corpo- 
rations in the United States. 

Perhaps we could achieve the purpose 
of maintaining control within the States 
if we would forego the corporation in- 
come tax and confine this provision of 
the bill to the individual income tax. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLtaKiEy] if he would con- 
sider an adjustment, or an amendment 
to his amendment, which would confine 
that provision to the individual income 
tax collected within each State, and with 
a percentage which would come out ap- 
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proximately to the figure contained in 
the administration or committee bill. 
Otherwise, I cannot support the amend- 
ment, because the result would be a gross 
inequity, as the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CasE] pointed out. I think 
we can achieve the desired result by con- 
fining the formula to the individual in- 
come tax collected within each State. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Iowa have in mind, say, 5 percent 
of the individual income taxes collected? 

Mr. MILLER. My thought is that 2 
percent, or perhaps 2% percent, of the 
individual income tax would bring us 
about $700 million a year. We can se- 
cure that information very rapidly if 
the Senator from Texas will consider that 
amendment acceptable. 

I wonder if the Senator from Ohio 
would also go along with that idea. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator 
from Iowa proposed a percentage of 2% 
percent of the individual income tax or 
the corporation income tax? I did not 
follow his statement in that respect. 

Mr. MILLER. My point is that the 
amendment would provide nothing with 
respect to corporation income taxes, be- 
cause of the maldistribution of income 
due to the situs of the home offices of 
corporations. _We should confine the 
formula to a percentage of individual 
income taxes collected within each State. 
All we would have to determine would 
be how much 1 percent of the individual 
income tax collected would bring, and 
we could then very easily compute a per- 
centage which would yield approximate- 
ly $700 million a year. In that way we 
would preserve local control within the 
State, which is the point that the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] has been 
talking about. There would result no 
greater impact on the Federal budget 
than the present committee bill envis- 
ages, which is the problem of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. We would 
also eliminate the problem of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
which concerned the corporation in- 
come taxes and the maldistribution of 
corporation income. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would the Sen- 
ator from Iowa reach that goal? 

Mr. MILLER. AsI said, I do not know 
exactly what 1 percent of the individual 
income tax would bring in. Let us as- 
sume it would bring in $350 million. 
Then we could easily adapt the amend- 
ment to 2 percent of the individual in- 
come tax, which would produce $700 
million. Such action would preserve 
control within the State, which the Sena- 
tor from Texas wants. 

If the Senator from Texas would ac- 
cept some such provision, and if it ties 
in with the idea of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE], I would be happy 
to spend a little time on the subject, 
and I think we could arrive at a suitable 
amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield so that I 
may answer the question? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Iyield. 

Mr. METCALF. Despite the disparity 
of income from corporations, we still 
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would not get away from the difficulty 
of administration that would come about 
as a result of withholding taxes from 
widespread corporations. The home of- 
fices of widespread corporations often 
withhold taxes from people in several 
different States. The individual pays the 
income tax. How would the Senator 


take care of that situation? 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. As soon as we get by 
the point we are discussing, I have a 
proposal for a slight amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. BLaKLtEY] which would take care 
of that very problem. If the Senator 
will be patient for a moment, I will pre- 
sent it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one additional 
question to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Iyield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct in that a number of diffi- 
culties would be cleared up by his sug- 
gestion. One fundamental difficulty 
would still remain. There would be a 
great discrepancy between what the 
States would receive and what they need 
in terms of the number of school-age 
children. The fact is that a wealthy 
State—wealthy in terms of personal in- 
come—would still receive, under the 
modification of the Senator from Iowa, 
a great deal more per school-age child 
than the poor State would receive. 

When Senator Taft worked on this 
subject as hard as he did in 1948 and 
1949—Senator Taft pointed out over and 
over again the reason why this problem 
is a national one is that the citizens of 
Mississippi are every bit as much citizens 
of America as are citizens of New York 
and Ohio; and the schoolchildren of 
Mississippi need proper education. Good 
education for children in Mississippi 
strengthens our society and strengthens 
America. 

If we can find any justification what- 
ever for Federal aid to education, it must 
come about through the fact that the 
States do not have the kind of wealth 
within their borders to provide the kind 
of education that the children of their 
community need and deserve. 

As Senator Taft said, the fact is that 
we do not have the American dream. We 
do not have equality of educational op- 
portunity, because the child in Mississip- 
pi, Arkansas, or any of the poorer States 
does not have the same kind of educa- 
tional opportunity. Therefore, if the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would 
consider one further adjustment—in- 
cidentally, he would then have covered 
the provisions of my amendment, which 
I would be delighted to donate—that ad- 
justment would provide a varying per- 
centage of income tax distributed to 
each State so that one, New York, for ex- 
ample, might receive 0.4 of one percent 
Mississippi might receive 4.5 percent of 
its income taxes. 

In this way we would provide for the 
same kind of distribution formula as is 
contained in the bill, but we would retain 
the fundamental principle for which the 
Senator from Texas has fought so well 
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today, because we would confine the bill 
to the people within a State who have 
made the payments, and therefore they 
would have a real basis for resistance to 
any encroachment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on education. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with much that 
the Senator has said. However, I believe 
there may be two answers. The first 
answer is that once we get the additional 
revenue into the hands of the States 
where it originated, and once the States 
have had a chance to utilize it, I believe 
we will be in a much better position to 
find out how much more is needed in the 
way of Federal assistance or revenue re- 
turned to the States in order to achieve 
the minimal standard. 

Another answer is that if we would 
have a Federal aid for construction fa- 
cilities on the need basis, for which I 
have long argued, we would give relief 
to the poorer States with respect to their 
construction requirements, and would 
relieve them sufficiently to enable them 
to pay better teachers’ salaries. 

I am not seeking perfection. We will 
not get perfection under any bill or un- 
der any amendment. However, we would 
be in a much better position if we were 
able to get some of the additional reve- 
nue back into the hands of the States, 
and then to evaluate the situation, than 
we are in now. 

I have the feeling that we may be 
moving a little bit too fast, and that we 
ought to try to let the States handle the 
matter by returning to them revenue 
which has been raised within their 
borders. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Texas will yield fur- 
ther, I would say to the Senator from 
Iowa the fact is that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has labored 
very hard and diligently on this subject 
and has held many hearings over a pe- 
riod of many weeks, and the members 
of the committee, after great debate and 
long consideration, have painstakingly 
arrived at a formula for the distribution 
of the funds which they believe is as fair 
as any formula canbe. They considered 
the various arguments that were made 
in favor of distributing the money in one 
way or another. They have gone into 
great detail on how the distribution 
should be made. 

As I would agree with the Senator 
from Iowa that we should not disturb 
the amount at which the committee has 
arrived, so I would assume we should 
not disturb the distribution formula pre- 
sented by the committee, because this 
has been arrived at after painstaking 
study of the whole subject. A propor- 
tion of the taxes collected within a State 
should be returned to the people of that 
State. That is why I keep emphasizing 
over and over again that the way to do 
it is to return a varying percentage to 
each State. Then we do not have to 
argue about the formula that has been 
set up in committee. 

Mr. MILLER. Could we go into this 
matter of the difference in the amounts 
after we get this one amendment taken 
care of? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The difficulty is 
that once we get the amendment taken 
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care of, the whole distribution formula 


is changed very greatly. It must be 
changed, because, just as soon as we fix 
the return on the basis of the income 
tax paid within a State, the amount 
New York receives or the amount Ne. 
vada receives, or the amount Mississippi 
receives or the amount Wisconsin re. 
ceives per school age child, is entirely 
different and is inversely related to State 
need, and the whole fight begins all over 
again. Then, instead of Senators being 
in a position where they can simply ac- 
cept the expert advice of the committee, 
they have on their hands the fight as to 
whether Iowa gets a little more or New 
York gets a little more or Wisconsin 
gets a little more or Nevada gets a little 
more. If we can leave the distribution 
problem to the committee, then we can 
take care of the fundamental point that 
has been raised by the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Under my amend- 
ment, we do not have that formula. It 
is very simple. We say to the State that 
the people should get the taxes that are 
collected in their State. The amend. 
ment does not contain an equation. It 
does not contain a formula. It does not 
contain any principle for the Federal 
Government or anyone else determining 
what will happen in any State. It pro- 
vides only that the money collected from 
the people in a State will be retained by 
the State, and that it will be used for 
educational purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I merely wish to add that 
3 years ago I made my maiden speech in 
the Senate on exactly this kind of pro- 
posal. I believe I proposed 5 percent. 
However, after consultation with other 
Senators and educational experts and 
other persons familiar with the subject, 
I came to the conclusion that this would 
work the gravest inequity. The fact is 
that the Senator has changed the dis- 
tribution formula. There is no way he 
could avoid it. Under the proposal of 
the Senator from Texas, New York 
would receive 12 times as much as the 
bill proposes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. KEATING. My inquiry is, Who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. In due course I will 
ask the Senator to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield so that 
I may submit an amendment for print- 
ing? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the bill 
pending before the Senate. It would 
change the method of counting the 
pupils in the individual States. The bill 
recommended by the President con- 
tained the provision that the counting 
shall be on the basis of the students at- 
tending public schools alone. The com- 
mittee changed the President’s recom- 
mendation and added a provision that 
the count shall be made on the basis of 
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students attending public schools and 
parochial schools. 

In my opinion, that method of mak- 
ing the count is erroneous and unjust. 
Parochial school students are not at all 
participating in the aid that will be 
given. Not participating, they should 
not be counted. My amendment pro- 
vides for a return to the language rec- 
ommended by the President, that only 
those pupils, between the ages of 5 and 
17, attending public schools be counted in 
determining the allocation that shall be 
made to the separate States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question about his amend- 
ment, because I would like to assist the 
Senator in clarifying the matter. Does 
his amendment contain the same for- 
mula that was contained in the original 
1021? If it does, I would like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the original amendment was on the basis 
of public school students figured on an 
average daily attendance. I would like 
to know whether he refers to average 
daily attendance, or whether he is offer- 
ing the amendment which counts the 
enrollment in public schools. It makes 
some difference in the final outcome of 
the formula. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment 
which I have submitted will eliminate 
the changes made by the committee, and 
will accept the identical recommenda- 
tions made by the President. A year ago 
I made the argument on the same basis, 
that it was unjust to count the students 
in the parochial schools—Lutheran, 
Episcopalian, and Catholic—in deter- 
mining the number of students sup- 
posedly attending public schools. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator’s 
amendment also propose to reduce the 
authorization to $666 million? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My amendment con- 
forms completely to the recommendation 
of the President. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The colloquy of the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Wisconsin and other Senators seems to 
indicate, or at least it is the view of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that the for- 
mula which was worked out by the com- 
mittee cannot be changed. In due 
course there will be before the Senate 
an amendment which will seek to change 
that formula and make it more equi- 
table. I would say to the Senator from 
Texas that so far as the formula is con- 
cerned, even though I cannot support his 
amendment, it is a much more equitable 
formula than the one proposed by the 
committee in regard to the distribution 
of the funds. The proposal of the com- 
mittee places a premium on those States 
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which do not tax their own citizens 
enough for public school education. 

It prejudices a State like New York 
and many other States which tax their 
citizens for public school education in 
the way they should. So it does not 
distress me to hear the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmireE] 
say that to alter this formula would re- 
sult in the State of New York getting a 
larger percentage of the take. There is 
some merit in the proposal that if there 
is to be Federal assistance, funds which 
are taken from a State, should go back 
to the State from which they came. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from New York agree, 
perhaps, that under the Constitution, 
the obligation is with the States to sup- 
port the public school system? 

Mr. KEATING. Within certain lim- 
its. Do not press me too far. I might 
say something which would be injurious 
to the Senator’s case. However, within 
certain limits I agree. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The principle of the 
amendment is that it leaves in the State 
of New York, in the State of Wisconsin, 
in the State of Illinois, or in the State 
of Texas only a small part of the taxes 
which are being collected from the citi- 
zens of those States for the use of their 
educational system and for disposition 
according to the laws of the respective 
jurisdictions. 

Mr. KEATING. My impression is 
that the 5 percent provided in the Sen- 
ator’s original amendment is rather 
high. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. It might be. 

Mr. KEATING. I am not certain 
whether I understood that the Senator 
would agree to modify his amendment by 
reducing the amount. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I have said that I 
would be willing to accept an amendment 
to provide a percentage which would be 
adequate for the present needs. Iam not 
certain what that percentage should be. 
I feel there is an area for consideration 
in that respect. Perhaps the amount 
should be 2 percent or some lesser per- 
centage than 5 percent. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to study the 
Senator’s amendment further. I shall 
not take a final position now, but I did 
not wish to let the record stand as it 
was with reference to the sanctity of the 
formula worked out. I do not consider 
that the original formula reported by the 
committee is sacrosanct and not subject 
to further consideration. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield the floor? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
reply to the Senator from Texas, and 
then I shall be ready to vote. I hope the 
amendment can be disposed of within 
the next few minutes, because we must 
get on with the work of considering the 
bill step by step. Considerable time has 
been spent on this amendment. 

I may say to the Senator from Texas 
that the minority leader had a little fun 
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with me a few moments ago when he 
said to me, “You are a piker compared 
with the Senator from Texas, when you 
consider what the Senator from Texas 
would raise for education by his amend- 
ment in comparison with the paltry $850 
million provided in the bill.” The Sena- 
tor from Texas is really proposing some- 
thing which is typical of the well-known 
reputation of the great Lone Star State. 
When a Texan starts to deal with some- 
thing, he deals with it in big figures. 
The proposal of the Senator from Texas 
would raise many times $850 million if 
it were adopted. 

I speak for a very modest bill, a very 
moderate bill, providing for $850 million 
which would be appropriated on the basis 
of a formula which, I hope to show in 
the course of the debate, is fair and 
equitable to all the States concerned. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Texas emasculates the bill. It is a pro- 
posal by way of a substitute, so far as 
most of the major features of the bill are 
concerned. In effect, it eliminates the 
continuation of Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874. It does away entirely 
with the so-called federally impacted 
areas legislation. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874 are the subjects of sepa- 
rate legislation. They are not before 
the Senate at this moment but are in 
committees for consideration, are they 
not? 

Mr. MORSE. No; they are in the bill 
now under consideration. Several bills 
relating to continuation of the program 
were before the committee and its con- 
tinuation is now being recommended by 
the committee as a part of this measure. 
The Senator would eliminate them by 
his substitute. A great many school 
districts in Texas would suffer if the 
Senator’s amendment were adopted. 

If the Senator will turn to table 75, 
on page 757 of the hearings, he will see 
that Texas, in fiscal 1962, will receive 
$14,457,000 under Public Law 874. Table 
76, on page 758, shows that Texas, in 
fiscal 1962, will receive $3,329,900 under 
Public Law 815. 

There has been much talk this after- 
noon by Senators who have deplored the 
principle of Federal aid to education. 
Yet many Senators appeared before our 
committee, as the hearings will show, 
and expressed objection to the reduc- 
tion in Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 funds as was proposed in the 
original administration bill. The com- 
mittee unanimously voted to continue 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 for 
another 3 years, but required that at 
the end of 18 months the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
port to Congress any inequities or in- 
justices in the application of those two 
laws, and make recommendations for 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp tables from the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, which show Law 815 and Public Law 874, including There being no objection, the tables 
what the various school districts in what has been received under Public were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
Texas now receive both under Public Law 815 for the last 10 years. as follows: 


TaBLE 12.—Federal funds reserved, by local educational agency, by section of Public Law 815, as amended 


| Sec. 305 
Sec. 202, bi eee caisgiaaide ligarse’ of TAMROe ae Sees. 401 | Total funds 
County |Public Law| \Public Law| and 14 reserved 
815 |Public Law| Public Law|Public Law) Public Law| 85-620 


246 731 949 85-267 


(5) (6) ic Bi (8) | (9) (10) (11) 
| 


NS ee | $152, 948 | ar alt an 948 
1, 333, 391 ‘$816, 4 585 "$060, 4 446 B | * $920,000 |” 1 $806, 680 | 2 $907,040 
168, 982 
683, 018 
319, 672 | 


78, 120 
2, 046, 798 


Castleberry L.8.D., Fort Worth 
<ingsville I.8.D 
Birdville I.8.D., Fort Worth 
Kennedale I.8.D 
Keller L.8.D 
Gra 8. i sicaateeinedainnd 
Eagle Mountain 8.D. No. 17, Fort Worth_.|_....do 
Frenship Rural H.8., Wolfforth Lub 
Village Creek C.S.D., Fort Worth 
Edgewood I.8.D., San Antonio ’ , 
Benbrook C.8.D. No. 58 36, 651 
Chapin C.S.D., Fort Worth A 24, 160 
Lampasas I.8.D s 72, 898 
South San Antonio I.8.D Be 651, 782 
Dumas I1.8.D 64, 296 
White Settlement Com. Cons. 8.D. No. 
37, Fort Worth. 
Cooley C.8.D. W-20, El Paso 
Azle 1.8.D~_ 
Harlandale I.8. D., San Antonio 
Wainwright C.8 .D. No. W ~21, El Paso 2. - 
Killeen LS.D 





Fort Worth L 8.D 
Liberty C.S.D. No. 3% Texarkana 
Macedonia C.8.D. No. 39, Texarkana 
Flour Bluff 1.8.D., Corpus Christi 
Pewitt LS.D., Naples 
Channelview 1.8. 
Southside Rural H.8.D. No. 
Antonio. 
Lakeview I.8.D., Waco. 3 44, 254 
Cove I. 8.D., Orange 106, 874 


La 
Bor, 
La Coste Rural H.8.D. No. 3 
Mount Creek C.8.D. No. 93, Grand 
Prairie.‘ 
Mineral Wells I.8.D 
Colorado C.8.D. No. 36, Del Valle_.---..- 
Sundeen I.8.D., Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi I.8.D 
Northside 1.8.D., San Antonio. Bandera, Bexar, 


and Medina. 
Florence Hill 1.8.D., Grand Prairie 
San Angelo I.8.D 
Arlin; ton I.8.D 
Port 
East and Mt. Houston 8. D., Houston__.. i 151, 470 
Irving I.8.D D 473, 715 
McGregor I.8.D secon 62, 349 
Bridge City L8.D 33, 802 
Socorro C.5.D. W-5, El Paso 28, 3 
BND BBP Oona enc cs saben sennnscce 
218, 680 - “416, 679 
102, 877 190, 377 
fesuen 18.D_- ig 387, 270 | : 
Godley LS.D__.. 
Queen City 1.8. Cc 143, 704 
Burleson coi 


La Vega ‘L8.D. 
Little Cypress I. 
Bancroft C.8.D., Orar 


Boerne Co. Line 1.8.D., Boerne 
206 Mansfield I.8.D 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.—Federal funds reserved, by local educational agency, by section of Public Law 815, as amended—Continued 


Sec. 305 
Proj- Sec. 202, Sec. 5, Secs, 401 | Total funds 
ect Local educational agency County Public Law Public Law} and 14 reserved 
No. 815 Public Law/Public Law|Public Law/Public Law| 85-620 
246 731 949 85-267 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
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TEXAS—Ccontinued 


208 | Connally Cons. I.8.D., Waco.-........---- MeLennan.......- $75, 998 $186, 200 $5, 700 $36, 000 OBBB, SEO foc cic ccccesefeccccucndsus $543, 208 

209 a ree O. ‘8.D. No. 2, Big Bend Na- | Brewster.........- DODO Fi idagcccciilenneccinddgs len ccosdsccis barcecmmnredisessessesens $18, 000 38, 900 
tio 

210 | Lackland a8 I.8.D., San Antonio °____. ROTI a a ons odegnioc ona hd btieseal bn adnggecas ds] cenetnccdsigtlecccesddsdcduuswesecwecs|Ssbeuneseenssesngasngeledeteanibe 

ERED... ccdcciccdcnscccdeacibacddd 

212 | Hondo L.8. 2. enampiisccddsts Scdcddcacecdudd M 


218 Sie Sprine Va i inchs Sale ohne einen 
219 | New Braunfels I.8.D.............-..-..-..-- 
ners BANOS 1.6... . cncnnocennnscnsonces 
ne ales 29.1)... ccnewcncncacsnassscces 
ED ia dwacdncwndnsnvadtiows 
923 | Wimberly Rural H.S.D-_-........-.------- 
ES 2 5 a rae 
225 | Brazosport I.8.D., Freeport. -_..--.---- 
996 | Clarksville I1.8.D..............-..-.. 
227 | West Oso I.8.D., Corpus Christi- 
928 | Duncanville 1.8.D.......-..----- 
229 | Thorndale I.8.D__.......--.-.-- 
230 | Sheldon I.8.D 
231 | Southwest Rural H.8. 
282 | Daingerfield 1.8.D._...........--.--.-..-- Morris 
233 | Monahans-Wickett I.8.D__...-...-.--.--- 
234 | East Central Rural H.S.D. No. 20, San 
Antonio. 
235 | Rio Grande City I.8.D..............-...-- 
401 | A. & M. Cons. eae College Station..... 
Ps SeOrtiee 47.0.0). NG. GB. ccccccaccunsensuseue 
WEEE TD... drncukmmtainantnnndipanal 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
502 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 








San Felipe I.8.D., Del Rio. ........-.----- 
PTE DB Ei cadndsncoganuaesadslauhdsedbues 
Wheatland C.S.D. No. 38, Dallas-_-_.....- 
DO BE Bed as eeliciitwctonwawddawacascawndtweted 
Bowers C.E2e. NO, Sly UeVING sis ncscaquecccticnns 
RUIN UEID EL) dra rccgdactdasceeasteqnweed 
PE EE EAR Wh pn adidecetddsddsacesendaneane 
Shady Grove C.S.D. No. 3, Grand Prairie. 
CE SEED) caccacvacdcasdnesnaueanubrd wretad 
Copperas Gove 1.6.D..i0.<scsecescscccess 
NINN BUDD, occ nndcotewndaceddnnen wake 
SVE EEE ccmunegenensacepuenececctirnl Bee 
BEVOREIIIN 200. ED. dnc cewsasdaoaqestcsasceses 
North East I.8.D., San Antonio........... 
Aldine I.8.D., Houston.................... H 
Hurst-Euless I.8.D., Hurst................ 
DCE... . divcedsountuwewnrsoascunee 
Ee OR Se ee d 
Pottsboro ©.8.D. No. 813......------------ 
Cr ED cnscsdawkbnnnas shunted 
611 | Skidmore-Tynan Rural H.S. No, 36........ 
ED CED... .dadcunadcsccqnasancesceude 
613 | Converse C.8.D. No. 12, San Antonio..... 
615 | Layne C.8.D. No. 93, Denison. ........... 
SDE eee 
eh So ae eee 
ET EEE hensdanaesecanaccesmmnenen 


Harlingen Tr ede na 
A I i catrccenr terion nae esa ea 
PEED LAN Bidar rinchodnapedastduemanl 
Lake View Ind. Schs., San Angelo. ......- 
Potter Co. Cons. C.8.D. No. 3 Amarillo... 
IR IIELED. .Siiiciccdadeceddeininauacuival 
Nolanville C.8.D. No. 50.........-..-..... 
Lower rn SU BD ccconccens 
RII, BM. Dad scceweeweccudecubtnuaion 
NE PRE ED ED nis onennaniognnpniipenminiel 
Judson R.H.8.D. No, 8, Converse__.....-. 
SOMUR SDD 5 5 cock itvlciconddavddsabe E 


SESSSSsseSSSelEs 


DOR soni dccseconwesnscscwvddisscsenlutoweicesbnelaye 524, 133, 655 | § 4, 771, 909 | * 7, 697,910 | * 5, 008, 805 | # 5, 143, 110 | 3 6, 695, 452 18,000 | 1% 53, 468, 931 


1 Includes the following grants under sec. 8: 2 Consolidated with Applicant No. 8. 
i RR ac in as mrs a a a a * Includes $2,016 grant under sec. 209(c). 
«Consolidated with Applicant No. 11. 
Public | Public | Public | Public | Public 5 Consolidated with Applicant No. 506. 
Law Law Law Law Law ® Changed to sec. 204 case. 
246 731 949 85-267 85-620 


Ysleta 1.8.D_...........| $210, 585 | $494, 446 | $460,000 | $334,180 | $378, 650 
Grand Prairie I.8.D-.....}........-- FUGUE Bie ani se acta ineeesce 
I ia a inh oe om 22, 500 37, GEO Ancnusheanen 
eee SUDEP a = 1. 5. cast wcuseeeucivunanmaaentemtieaene 103, 536 
SUNIL EDL, ost Sis coos oh Sb Pe Onc ccatidecbikenabetan 
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Taste 1.—Public Law 874: Net entitlement and current expenditures of applicants, fiscal year 1960 
Net en- Net en- 

titlement Total titlement Total 
Project number and local education agency under current ex- Project number and local education agency under | current ex- 
Public Law| penditures Public Law] penditures 

8741 8741 
(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (a) 
TEXAS TEXAS—continued 

0 I EDD ob necne see ecsh slit Qith~ninthentil $9, 304 $363, 673 WA Baie T.6iD. .... ...enmmadishiodencscapess-coenagiiincsein’ $1, 551 $121, 376 
I i a maintain mmeneneneeeee 33, 952 1, 573, 467 EERE BE no conepghipachivesagiheRinttlowbipalomylrad 1, 877 64, 376 
EE ED nck dcciniencinebwiceccncesbaesncwue 18, 200 371, 443 Ce rr oe eS ee ee ct 7, 670 122, 870 

I lene 55, 717 1, 121, 602 20, Conmeras Oeve 1.6.D ncncoti dee nnnnbodepinciompieceehd 62, 190 220, 
I ln enaeeeiiemat 46, 765 290, 970 PANTIES SEP adttslninnslhdnnonnannusenynonsencsenen 77, 363 1, 421, 862 
I 6, 774 437, 538 Tena thd dndnnmmanmnncnocigumm imma 5, 060 110, 000 
oS a dm oneuiiebinake 9, 793 87, 973 i I ion RIEL, Sinanenennanpennamewanted 30, 279 913, 219 
12. Malta C.8.D. No. 8, New Boston_............--...--- 3, 862 25, 000 ee re eet El ncn cc namannenmnawnamannnl 3, 020 46, 093 
a teens 8, 406 93, 666 ee nn anmnseonne 1, 479 14, 408 
15. Red Lick 0.8.D. No. 10, Texarkana_------.---------- 2, 383 20,000 || 227. Connelly Cons. I.8.D., Waco...-..------.------------ 80, 472 332, 430 
Nee eee Te NN annnnppionenas 13, 548 125, 000 230. Rendon C.8.D. No. 68, Fort Worth...........-.-_--.. 8,019 39, 071 
a Deon aemanen 770, 408 18, 957, 178 231. Carroll C.8.D. No. 99, Fort Worth. -................. 1, 550 41, 431 
Nee eee toesnncliomenneeel 107, 315 1, 894, 251 233. Carleyville C.8.D. No. 28, Fort Worth_-_............- 4, 325 39, 275 
a eeennniniaiianmenan 50, 601 470, 050 Be, ee BEE BEL). detbllntbcpnnnannennennenccnsessces 18, 281 802, 245 
I 346, 456 3, 245, 917 I WE on ciate Sn camsmananananncnesanaon 8, 672 135, 204 
24. Jones Crossing C.8.i.. No. 25, DeKalb_.............-- 1, 632 12, NN OE iccnttneehanoncsnasnnsanewcosesses 11, 589 460, 734 
26. Macedonia C.8.D. No. 39, Texarkana-.........-....-- 9, 222 132, 000 Dl, See ORE Ee WT OO iin Th co meemn nnn ncnenenencencty 40, 154 854, 779 
29. 8 a Oa. See ee SORE... cinmemnnn 986 30, 121 EE I nic onitibbddhoinannnanscanakenamnananneil 13, 629 149, 474 
30. Hubbard C.8.D. No. 55, DeKalb-_...................- 1, 150 18, 000 ts SE, Oe ee acimeeniigale 1, 224 130, 016 
i. oes 4, 978 31, 000 SU BD Peed, Sar), nanncannnnennenannmes 14, 445 324, 703 
32. 63, 741 311, 210 ESS RAR SE EE TE 6, 203 489, 629 
33. 65, 250 983, 502 I RE nn eee nnnnannmamng 10, 038 105, 000 
34. 84, 047 1, 458, 658 a cn eewamuenin 5, 223 246, 035 
35. 6, 529 78, 795 2a ee Dorie LB... . .cceunhs----- 143, 071 1, 872, 609 
36. 1, 305 50, 000 258. West Oso I.8.D., Corpus Christi_. 8, 835 483, 712 
38. 21, 872 390, 000 EE SOO BE nn non akimicednanm 138, 092 890, 641 
39. 40, 072 620, 169 401. Fort Sam Houston 1.8.D~. 368, 700 413, 833 
4. 2, 040 34, 449 402. Daingerfield I.8.D__..... 7, 998 539, 125 
41. 117, 852 930, 000 403. Floresville I.8.D 9, 304 322, 482 
45. 1, 182, 905 12, 940, 801 404. Stockdale I.8.D 2, 285 141, 000 

47. DeKalb 1.8.D__. a 28, 483 333, 082 405. Whitt I.S.D__- 1, 224 ll, 
48. Birdville I.8.D., Fort Worth 4 113, 363 1, 915, 3382 409. Laredo L.8.D-. 120, 463 2, 195, 087 
49. Kennedale 1.8.D_._...__.._- . 4, 407 210, 883 || 410. Tioga I.8.D_- ee 1, 550 87, 251 
i deere 7, 835 150, 000 419. Serene, L.8.D. No. Fort Worth. . an 1, 958 48, 898 
I a nana 3, 754 87, 000 422. Potter County Cons. 8.D. No. 4, Amarillo... 64, 965 103, 997 
52. Dimple Rural H.8.D., Clarksville. ................... 1, 469 65, 520 ye fo oR PE ES 86, 920 2,111, 803 
Id noes 2, 530 79, 864 BN EE SE A Te 1,958 90, 523 
55. Harlandale I.8.D., San Antonio_.........-.-........- 286, 387 2, 634, 848 i I IE oon icin neice inneneiiasnnneanennnnetibtititalegiivn 129, 523 4, 899, 116 
ce od ne 17, 628 259, 457 ng ee nemarenaninan 5,142 146, 973 
ee edemiicieeill 38, 277 401, 082 ce ee ceramide 1,142 109, 489 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond point I wish to stress is that under 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, Fed- 
eral aid is being given to one-third of the 
schoolchildren of the Nation. Yet, we 
have heard some Senators support these 
two public laws—and this is a paradox— 
who profess to be against Federal aid to 
education. But simply mention touch- 
ing Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, 
and watch Senators parade before the 
committee—and I welcomed them with 
open arms—crying, “Do not touch Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874.” Why? Because 
the school districts in their States are 
the direct beneficiaries of the Federal 
aid money which goes into those dis- 
tricts, without the slightest control of a 
single one of the schoolrooms in those 
buildings. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I say that 
I am not deeply moved by some of the 
arguments made this afternoon about 
the great specter of Uncle Sam about to 
move in on the little schoolchildren of 
America and proceed to dictate their 
educational destiny. There is simply no 
basis in fact for that. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been pouring millions upon 
millions of dollars into the schoas system 
of the country for many years. Yet there 
has not been a particle of evidence 
offered on the fioor of the Senate, in a 
single one of our debates on Federal aid 
to education from year to year, to give 
any substance at all to the argument of 
fear, to the appeal to emotion, that if 
Federal aid to education is provided, aid 
which will benefit the Nation’s children, 
it will subject them, according to what 
was said by implication this afternoon, to 
some form of totalitarianism in the 
United States. 
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I say good naturedly and respectfully, 
with some humor in my voice, that that 
is a lot of hogwash. It is simply not 
borne out anywhere in the evidence. 

I repeat again, and I shall then be 
through with my answer to the Senator 
from Texas, I do not want any Senator, 
during the days of this debate, to forget 
about the rights and the future of the 
boys and girls for whom I am pleading. 
My plea is for them. 

We have brought to the Senate from 
the committee, by a vote of 12 to 2, a bill 
which we believe to be fair, equitable, 
and just; we believe it will meet the need 
in our country to strengthen the greatest 
defense weapon that is available to ‘us, 
one which is more important than jet 
bombers or missile pads or all our other 
preparations for the destruction of hu- 
manity—namely, the great defense 
weapon which, after all, is the potential 
intellectual power of the young people 
of the Nation, because we must rely upon 
the maximum possible development of 
their intellectual power; in my opinion, 
that constitutes the only hope for the 
survival of our Republic. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. First, let me thank 
the Senator from Oregon for, and com- 
pliment him on, his reply to the Senator 
from Texas. 

I was very much interested in what the 
Senator from Oregon had to say about 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874. 
Durixe the presentation the Senator 
from Oregon made, I said privately to 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hit], that I remember that when I was 
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privileged to serve on that committee, in 
the 81st Congress, we held hearings on 
what now are known as Public Laws 815 
and 874. One of those laws calls for as- 
sistance by the Federal Government in 
connection with the maintenance and 
operation of schools in areas in which 
there are Federal activities; and the 
other law calls for Federal aid for school 
construction. It was my privilege to 
handle the school construction bill; and 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Hr.L]—who at that time 
served under the chairmanship of our 
late and beloved friend, Senator James 
Murray, of Montana—was the author 
and the chief proponent of the main- 
tenance and operation law. Both of 
those laws have now been on the statute 
books for 10 years. 

I have in my office—and it is one of 
my proudest possessions in the course 
of my public life—the pen which was 
used by President Truman to sign what 
is now Public Law 874. 

I have not heard a single complaint 
from anyone, anywhere, to the effect 
that the powerful, strong arm of the 
Federal Government was interfering in 
local school matters, even though ap- 
proximately $2 billion of Federal reve- 
nues have been utilized in connection 
with Public Laws 815 and 874—a total of 
approximately $2 billion. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me state for the 
record the exact amounts. But, first, 
I wish to express my appreciation of 
the Senator’s support and also my ap- 
preciation of the very important argu- 
ment he has made just now in support 
of the bill. I also wish to compliment 
him and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hit] for their great leadership 10 years 
ago, when Public Laws 815 and 874 were 
passed. The Senator knows that I 
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joined them then, as one of the cospon- 
sors of those measures. 

Let me point out that at that time, in 
the course of the debate on those meas- 
ures, we heard many of the same argu- 
ments that we hear now. In fact, at the 
present time, when one enters the Cham- 
ber and hears some of the current de- 
bate, he can almost say, “This is where 
I came in, 10 years ago.” In other words, 
Mr. President, although today few would 
question the wisdom of either Public 
Law 815 or Public Law 874 now, 10 years 
ago, when those measures were under 
consideration here, prior to their enact- 
ment into law, there were Members who 
argued that they should not be enacted; 
they argued that their enactment would 
result in interference by the Federal 
Government with the programs of the 
States. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to let 
the opponents of Federal aid to educa- 
tion “get off the hook,” so far as that sit- 
uation is concerned. Certainly, many of 
those who now oppose Senate bill 1021 
were definitely opposed, 10 years ago, to 
the enactment of Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874. Yet today no one would 
be able to persuade them to vote against 
those public laws; they are too good 
politicians to do that. 

But today we find that we are unable 
to persuade them to favor the enactment 
into law, in connection with the pending 
measure, of the same protections which 
the Senate voted in connection with 
those measures. Thus it is that they at- 
tempt to scare us when we attempt to 
provide this aid for the benefit of the 
education of the boys and girls of the 
country. 

Well, Mr. President, I do not scare 
very easily. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say that is a masterpiece of under- 
statement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago I said that I wished to state 
for the record the exact amounts of the 
Federal funds provided to the States in 
connection with Public Law 815 and Pub- 
lic Law 874. 

In connection with Public Law 874, the 
Federal Government has provided to the 
States, in 10 years, $962,212,788—practi- 
cally $1 billion. Mr. President, can any- 
one show me a list of Senators who wish 
to have that law repealed? 

In connection with Public Law 815, the 
Federal Government has provided to the 
States, and they have spent, $962,- 
585,000, in Federal aid to education. 
Can anyone show me a list of Senators 
who wish to have repealed the measure 
which provides that amount of aid for 
the education of the young people of the 
country? If there is such a list, I shall 
immedately pass it on to the people of 
the country. 

Today, we are proposing this Federal 
aid; it is proposed on the basis of the 
vital statistics I presented to the Senate 
yesterday. I have yet to hear one word 
of rebuttal of that statement, or one 
word of argument to the effect that such 
a need does not exist, or one word of ar- 
gument to the effect that the Congress 
and the taxpayers of the country should 
stop wasting money by having it used for 
the development of the maximum intel- 
lectual potential of the young people of 
the country, or one word of argument 
that these expenditures constitute a 
shameful waste. 

Mr. President, in the course of this 
debate, I do not intend to be diverted 
from the mainstream; I will not permit 
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myself to be taken up the tributaries; 1 
will not permit my canoe to be taken 
into the rapids, and capsized. I intend 
to remain in the mainstream, because 
when we stay in the mainstream, I 
know we shall finally do justice to the 
young people of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
from Oregon stays in the mainstream 
with his canoe—which makes one yearn 
for the great outdoors—will he place 
along the banks of that stream signs 
which will show clearly how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars this State, 
that State, and the other State—States 
A, B, C, D, and E—have received under 
Public Laws 815 and 874? In addition, 
we might suggest that any Senators who 
are afraid of the possibility of Federal 
control can introduce a bill which will 
provide that their States shall be ex- 
cluded from receiving such aid, because 
of their fear that the strong arm of the 
Federal Government will interfere with 
the education of their young people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with that request, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the tables which are 
included in the Tenth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. They show the contribu- 
tions which have been made by way of 
Federal aid to education, to each State 
of the Nation, during the last 10 years, 
under Public Laws 815 and 874. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
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Taste 9.—State summary of net entitlements of local educational agencies, Public Law 874 (81st Cong.), as amended, fiscal years 1951 
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Rs snob shvrwihd pibecnacee 150, 935 472,120 | 1,235,329 | 1,738,007 | 1,626,295 | 1,934,785 | 2,329,486 | 2,596,009 | 3,631,846 | 4,789,979 20, 504, 791 
Bee erolins.............-....--.. 116, 214 183, 496 273, 271 467, 444 494, 052 510,129 | 1,204,914; 1,318,183 | 1,656,448 | 2,134,373 8, 358, 524 
DON. 64 chinadiidicusocended 1, 797 129, 725 144, 513 184, 365 170, 309 200, 902 172,175 175, 850 263, 706 376, 659 1, 820, 001 
EE Rt ok tisatninnnnginingn weit 989,006 | 1,453,698 | 1,919,414] 2,690,231 | 2,814,152 | 3,122,014 3,249,764 | 3,208,959] 3,807,798} 4,353,400 | 27, 608, 437 
eae iameeninenmianmmaainse 1,196,198 | 1,571,275 | 2,181,434 | 2,793,250 | 2,802,876 | 3,322,825 | 4,285,764 | 4,575,770 | 5,637,845 | 6,498,647 | 34,865, 884 
ic atvnel cireescenswimeidiaa 213, 827 344, 887 268, 012 286, 588 432, 571 624, 172 790, 463 734, 262 790, 517 834, 831 5, 320, 130 
OOD 5 45 diab tide gil sesnnae 391, 863 612, 271 866, 526 1, 155, 758 1, 098, 528 1, 304, 179 1, 557, 828 1, 620, 098 3, 822, 384 4, 525, 090 16, 954, 525 
IN clan ncdidiypandipwne dion 256, 919 381, 104 475, 510 559, 027 630, 908 802,769 | 1,127,263 | 1,194,812] 1,366,700} 1, 581, 836 8, 376, 848 
EE. ccctcsnaracgrsecoce 232, 321 495, 205 928, 913 920, 621 893, 804 852,713 | 1,963,319 | 2,166,854 2,437,919} 2,989,847 | 13, 881, 606 
South Dakota -..............-..--- 114, 669 388, 606 434, 589 824, 446 998,012 | 1,128,198 | 1,592,556 1,744, 166 8, 355, 899 
Dei ieintnahcbikken duped 195, 862 204, 170 289, 133 972,964 | 1,372,696 | 1,402,887} 1,673,974 | 1, 962, 767 9, 574, 231 
NN Sa ei Sn adnwititn a bitte 2, 112,238 | 4,293,995 | 4,277,723 5, 306,915 | 7,531,865 | 8,337,379 | 9, 565,999 | 10,754,929 61,739, 817 
isis Jol dsénéunnsdatsemea 462, 054 547, 482 652, 542 730, 574 | 1,131,263 | 1,189,348] 1,390,797 | 1,651, 421 9, 222, 611 
GE ib: dian ontne tndebecidadiith 16, 443 32, 390 43, 091 44, 815 57, 701 56, 308 71, 920 73, 868 490, 773 
ik d wchinttiesskeonten aficincolveihid 1,895,311 | 2,936,658 | 4, 210, 832 7, 064, 353 | 8,715,251 | 9, 462, 484 | 10, 699, 560 | 12,867,425 | 69, 658, 368 

II os 5h inn Chcnanbunc at cuba 1, 638,104 | 2,232,746 | 2, 439, 589 4, 067,307 | 4,487,115 | 5,008,943 | 6,509,262] 7,458,871 | 40, 678, 127 
TS See 18, 547 28, 500 27, 841 83, 976 144, 153 142, 348 114, 556 104, 396 768, 292 
SNL Ahd «cb ioinapai halle qentihy onan dite 100, 686 180, 357 318, 265 314, 272 239, 000 512, 228 570, 359 3, 076, 457 
SE ocaestdcedcsncacteouds 108, 489 117, 692 2, 049 237, 671 326, 491 387, 874 450, 100 657, 911 2, 685, 686 
Oa i erie dilemmas nabiadeihbedie hide Cetin animated ontiioniietbnentatrenclansaitinpeinie [chee menial 333, 758 450, 458 600, 980 659, 348 2, 044, 544 

a BRIS. a cctcacnccscconances|acosecnucnse|sccony scnsmalsnsens tid aude amnensenne loo candaknin an lonetns oonuiddl wpenasennas dl odededtsamhs 43, 221 77, 120, 651 
Federal agencies 4._..............-- 75,000 | 2,788,134 | 3,095, 690 4,797,499 | 5,268,394 | 5,682,664 7,249,346 | 9,191,907 | 44,607,872 
hain erin shsinsitsin sib biahpsle obit 29, 686,018 | 47, 814, 282 | 57, 606, 592 | 71, 860,087 | 75, 276,843 | 85, 664, 973 |111, 324, 889 |122, 263, 928 |156, 915, 213 |186, 748, 487 | 945, 251, 312 

1 Payments prorated at 96 percent for fiscal year 1951. 3 May be changed on basis of additional information. 
3 Payments prorated at 99.5 percent for fiscal year 1955. 4 Payments to other Federal agencies for sec. 6 and subsec 8(a) at 100 percent. 


TaBLE 13,—Stale summary of Federal funds reserved, for local educational agencies, by section of Public Law 815, as amended 


[Funds reserved for construction of school facilities, fiscal years 1951 through 1960, as of Sept. 30, 1960} 












Sec. 305 
Sec. 202, Sec. 5, Sees. 401 Total funds 
State Public Law Public Law and 14 reserved 
815 Public Law Public Law Public Law Public Law 85-620 
246 731 949 85-267 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 8) (9) 

$9, 036, 675 $3, 071, 099 1 $1, 583, 650 1 $2, 002, 023 1 $1, 662, 270 1 $1, 721, 450 1 $19, 077, 167 
, 934, 392 1, 141, 500 1, 093, 750 2, 443, 201 522, 306 2, 242, 417 10, 611, 181 
11, 104, 181 B81 688, 400 1, 519, 263 2 1, 230,431 121,116, 603 12 23, 888, 209 
8, 101, 981 637, 200 1 1, 944, 974 9, GOB, BRO fa iwe te onageesee- 11,930, 811 1 14, 054, 240 
3 4 59, 281, 237 13, 523, 607 16, 659, 804 1 21, 419, 276 10, 567, 358 20, 949, 134 143, 027, 583 
6, 658, 074 9389, 389 3, 122, 415 1 2, 832, 132 12,955, 179 11, 137, 117,931, 309 
3, 566, 699 2, 008, 686 754, 043 1, 492, 282, 590 1, 327, 9, 432, 544 
A ebtcd te TES ed Matai Pik eth PCS es Sk 205, 220 BOO, OES [ooo LL... a cgatbesaudntebodenne 305, 320 
7, 620, 698 2, 500, 116 3, 023, 775 4, 571, 378 3, 877, 177 1, 593, 23, 186, 582 
317, 821, 610 4, 809, 053 13, 230, 625 2, 335, 94 12,615, 1331, 359, 393 
4, 459, 537 1, 503, 936 2, 496, 796 1, 475, 460 3, 902, 078 5, 239, 19, 077, 216 
3 2, 937, 929 2 177, 664 341, 705 2 722, 150 2 401, 148 639, 23 6, 247, 060 
7, 878, 304 926, 263 1, 510, 134 954, 135 2, 331, 652 134, 13, 735, 016 
3, 544, 037 1, 729, 294 144, 420 1 1, 369, 887 1 558, 320 1 1, 688, 19, 034, 010 
1, 616, 278 66, 939 OO RR isin 3 pk pcecettnn beaten oo nkhilnd 508, 2, 260, 884 
5, 564, 078 1, 746, 944 2, 149, 645 1, 908, 330 856, 759 2, 033, 14, 259, 633 
344, 854, 838 506, 044 PE a Dictercsnenegatciapeaeen 216, 34 6, 098, 642 
3, 942, 433 CR, TP Bi. 2 cdi nds £2 1D ON hivisesne~ndhho ae 405, 1 6, 932, 869 
1, 112, 408 698, 546 111, 830 420 185, 872 837, 3, 039, 164 
15, 647, 924 9, 237, 824 6, 815, 544 4, 915, 620 , 986, 855 Fo MME isnt eestcsenenteninth 48, 492, 577 
255, 383 495, 000 369, 800 . t,. § EES 3, 479, 947 
14, 254, 079 7, 568, 951 17, 978, 702 16,141, 151 719, 798 3 4604 GOD fick co cs~cnrcmsiem 1 41, 247,513 
730, 938 CRB SOO icsccdeecenees 1 242, 235 212, 040 37, 620 2, 448, 833 1 3, 786, 956 
3, 739, 683 462, 945 64, 1, 054, 972 479, 419 1, 006; G01 Fo dcc. na! 7, 147, 969 
5, 488, 232 2, 621, 998 2 2,090, 227 1 1, 609, 256 1 1, 506, 735 2 O06 FAB. Is op ee ses 12 14, 431, 163 
1, 629, 318 237, 342 2 33, 780 279, 905 67, 408 1, 842, 374 3, 401, 834 27, 491, 961 
1, 433, 134 326, 203 766, 257 529, 738 724, 893 1, 733, 559 187, 660 5, 701, 444 
3 2, 927, 152 2 1, 031, 864 148, 679 STIG hs positon diduday- 435, 551 036 2 3 6, 068, 269 
153, 507 117, 130 93, 810 EE Trcinaes ogres eeeninamnetlie SU TE Injocsnnpateanionee 825, 087 
2, 716, 955 1, 176, 564 1, 764, 100 777, 313 1, 167, 075 9. FO, Ge cents aha cy 9, 367, 415 
7, 559, 168 1, 977, 566 1 2, 660, 522 1 3, 957, 007 980, 705 1 3, 827, 392 12, 077, 829 1 35, 040, 189 
6, 062, 116 4, 436, 740 1, 435, 735 213, 009 494, 802 2% G54, NEB Bh nincscnccitoerer 15, 297, 390 
5, 188, 272 582, 300 590, 400 073 270, 765 Ny GE Beceniwescsccicenn 10, 284, 184 
206 090 Boiss tio dads sib da 197, 749 1, 079, 985 1, 301, 391 278, 483 3, 084, 578 
9, 124, 253 127, 856, 253 1, 708, 645 808 933, 759 1, 625, 741 338, 12 23, 022, 662 
7, 995, 738 1 4, 296, 893 1 2, 429, 266 1}, 412, 647 1, 603, 868 1 4, 475, 192 4, 261, 030 1 26, 474, 634 
1, 883, 858 3 271, 389 528, 650 LOGO As nis. ddbbncs 730, 331 212, 2 4, 047, 153 
3, 518, 211 573, 899 255, 577 3 eee M6 208 Bais deaeicssnenhs 4, 987 
719, 321 1, 032, 673 765, 043 gs rckh omwantntntntens SE SEE Lic cencticeingunciinaniiines 3, 405 
349, 996, 243 702, 466 830, 333 1, 247, 902 1, 829, 483 4b, TRE laeedtec nbtacteee 3415, 731, 420 
560, 628 407, 101 1770, 483 1 496, 051 871, 245 1 1, 342, 261 291, 801 1 4, 739, 660 
5, 350, 865 921, 206 1, 783, 035 396, 515 186, SL dss ondinmsiieeediiciel 8, 896, 581 
4 24, 133, 655 14,771, 909 17, 697, 910 15, 008, 895 15, 143, 110 1 6, 695, 452 18, 000 1 453, 468, 931 
© ee ilo 780, 753 894, 192 1, 091, 671 185, 1, 144, 624 180, 000 8 oP Ll 
25, 290, 033 9, 545, 408 9, 191, 989 6, 569, 754 3, 389, 818 Fp ee SE Ee cetniecuaaniiinne 61, 189, 564 
25, 936, 675 23, 878, 543 1, 780, 655 3, 293, 350 1, 464, 1, 589, 413 955, 432 2 38, 898, 570 
Bell nddbdbncsnubddblsks cet Mebdccalidbiddsscclencaseebsioosons GOO Taaedcdcccdibunn dpe dviidcnccnd pina’ 2B, MAD finn cc nnicsrete etn 168, 148 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.—State summary of Federal funds reserved, for local educational agencies, by section of Public Law 815, as amended—Continued 
[Funds reserved for construction of school facilities, fiscal years 1951 through 1960, as of Sept. 30, 1960] 




















Sec. 202 oe Bec. 5 
. 202, a Sees, 401 Total 
State Publie Law Public Law and 14 pad ne py 
815 Public Law Public Law Public Law Public Law 85-620 
246 731 949 85-267 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

IE Se ae ecpdeinene ds abagin $239, 352 UN Bios een Ro theme sagbchebhbeenad f $1, 008, 275 $1, 380,077 
CE itictn io pattinsaipapepetaninnkeuipe 45, 43, 450 $95, 607 $180, 351 $55, 650 266, 478 1, 177, 350 1, 864, 238 
ee eee ci a? rere Ae ie SR NL oe 680, 466 1, 068, 496 1, 069, 411 2) 818, 373 
SE OD pci salind nek pep Senn asta neecgeescnwneey I Beaten dcinn ona clononcdacseadeteisebeanpipieatinadabboeephpoeselipbaerenncnnspen 89, 674 
Virgin Islands... ... pases obphehner at Sewer serecewenmnesare|—cereeneserenece|snnwecnweseecsanloneecencenccwmne|esonerenanbanane|ococentnncsccnas lamoccboncccesoee|eccoccssccesuwan 

Rt tee ed oh 34 349, 914,412 | 12 103, 299, 022 1293, 503, 494 1294, 626, 974 1 2 60, 374,027 | 12 105, 663, 086 38, 008, 560 5 845, 389, 575 





1 Includes the following amounts approved under sec. 8: Alabama, $101,800 under 
Public Law 731, $5,000 under Public Law $49, $74,625 under Public Law 85-267, and 
$112,497 under Public Law 85-620; Arizona, $56,445; Arkansas, $708,824 under Public 
Law 731 and $382,372 under Public Law 85-620; California, $443,171; Colorado, 
$192,000 under Publie Law 949, $145,939 under Public Law 85-267 and $134,540 under 
Public Law 85-620; Georgia, $531,147 under Public Law 731 and $260,100 under Public 
Law 85-620; Indiana, $152,812 under Public Law 949, $169,327 under Public Law 
85-267 and $341,850 under Public Law 85-620; Louisiana, $84,599; Michigan, $369,110 
under Public w 731, $80,524 under Public Law 949 and $188,496 under Public 
Law 85-620; Minnesota, $25,097; Missouri, $50,060 under Public Law 949 and $133,870 
under Public Law 85-267; New Mexico, $124,710 under Public Law 731, $744,478 
under Public Law 949 and $268,300 under Public Law 85-620; Ohio, $466,115; Okla- 
homa, $586,079 under Public Law 246, $490,400 under Public Law 731, $474,500 under 
Public Law 949 and $765,061 under Public Law 83-620; South Dakota, $94,894 under 
Public Law 731, $61,723 under Public Law 949 and $5,661 under Public Law 85-620; 
‘Texas, $210,585 under Public Law 246, $572,196 under Public Law 731, $486,250 under 
Public Law 949, $351,680 under Public Law 85-267 and $482,186 under Public Law 


85-620; total col. (3), $1,262,779; total col. (4), $2,993,081; total col. (5), $2,800,214: 
total col. (6), $875,441; total col. (7), $2,997,508. 

2 Includes the following amounts approved under sec 9: Arizona, $170,930 under 
Public Law 85-267 and $350,025 under Public Law 85-620; Idaho, $65,164 under Public 
Law 246, $261,550 under Public Law 949 and $94,520 under Public Law 85-267; Mis. 
souri, $202,990, Montana, $20,000; Nevada, $13,910; Ohio, $797,919; Oregon, $157,192 
under Public Law 246 and $156,600 under Public Law 85-620; Washington, $298,311 
under Public Law 246 and $125,080 under Public Law 731; total col. (3), $1,332,496; 
po Fog (4), $348,070, total col. (5), $261,550; total col. (6), $265,450; total col. (7), 


3 Includes the following amounts approved under sec. 203: California, $175,570; 
Georgia, $292,540; Idaho, $132,376; Kentucky, $828,311; Nevada, $41,010; South Caro- 
lina, $2,872,929; total, $4,342,736. 

4 Includes the following amounts approved under sec. 200(c): California, $121,120; 
Kentucky, $576,602; South Carolina, $15,651; Texas, $2,016; total; $715,389. 

5 Includes $4,342,736 approved under sec. 203; $715,389 under sec. 209(c); $10,929,023 

under see 8; $2,714,191 under sec. 9. 





Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield once 
more to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On Monday of this 
week, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and I and two Members of the 
House of Representatives—Representa- 
tive ELLswortH and Representative 
Kartu—visited the submarine base at 
New London, Conn. We wished to ex- 
amine one of the nuclear submarines 
and one of the Polaris missile subma- 
rines. We saw them, and we went aboard 
them. We went to sea on one of the 
nuclear reactor, atomic submarines; and 
in it we went below the surface of the 
sea. We had an amazing experience. 

My point is that when we talked with 
the officers of that submarine, we learned 
that the crews of these tremendously 
complicated and extremely expensive 
submarines are not only handpicked and 
very carefully selected; we also learned 
that as more and more equipment of 
that sort is produced, there will defi- 
nitely be needed—according to the com- 
manders of those submarines—a higher 
standard of education and a broader 
base of education in all the communities 
of the Nation. 

One may put education on any level 
he wants to put it. I do not think we 
ought to justify a good educational pro- 
gram only on the basis of national de- 
fense; but if there ever was a case for 
education, it is in this age of the elec- 
tronic computors, of jet aircraft and 
rockets, of the most technical and com- 
plicated economy this country has ever 
known, when we need highly educated 
people. Technicians and scientists are 
not made only at the upper level of edu- 
cation; the process starts at the ele- 
mentary level. It starts in kindergarten 
and the first grade. It starts in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This is 
the weakness in our educational system. 
Our universities are well staffed, al- 
though many of them need to be ex- 
panded. We have a program for it. But 


the great need in education in America, 
as the Senator from Oregon has so 
rightly pointed out, as the champion of 
this cause, is in primary and secondary 
education. 

I submit that any restrictions upon a 
bill which would impede the progress of 
education would not only stand in the 
way of the security of our country, but, 
as the Senator from Oregon has said, 
would deny the young people of America 
the opportunity which they justly de- 
serve. 

Yes, I do stand with the Senator from 
Oregon. I am happy to be a cosponsor 
of the bill. This is probably one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
will come before the Congress. 

I ask any Senator to point out in what 
respect the GI bill was a failure. We 
poured money into the GI education bill. 
That bill has brought back to the Amer- 
ican people billions of dollars in in- 
creased productivity, better homes, fam- 
ilies that are better off, and a better 
America. 

Mr. MORSE. 
for its cost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Even in terms of 
revenues to the Federal Government. 
Look at the George-Barden Act, the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the Dean Act, the 
Morrill Act, the Land Grant College Act. 
There are 4 or 5. Every one of them 
involved Federal aid, and I have not 
heard a word said urging that such aid 
to vocational education should be done 
away with because it had been ground 
down by the heavy hand of the Federal 
Government. That argument is bunkum, 
and I think every American ought to 
know it. 

I commend the Senator from Oregon. 
He does not scare easily. There may be 
some limitations the Senator from Ore- 
gon may have, but one of them is not 
that he becomes frightened. There is 
not one Senator who knows he is going 
to run away from an argument. In fact, 
it is nice to be on his side. 


It has more than paid 


Mr. MORSE. I not only want to thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for his con- 
tribution, but I want to supplement his 
reference to the GI bill. I wish to pay 
tribute to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] in 
connection with the point raised by the 
Senator from Minnesota in regard to the 
GI bill. The Senator heard me say the 
evidence is that the GI bill has more 
than paid for its cost already. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will bear me out, be- 
cause he is the author of a bill which 
seeks to extend the GI rights to veterans 
presently coming out of the Service. I 
happen to be a cosponsor of that bill. I 
am a strong supporter of it. It is of 
deep regret to me that my administration 
has sent an adverse report on the bill. 
I make a plea now to the President of 
the United States that he take a per- 
sonal look at it. 

Once again he has been ill advised by 
some of his advisers who do not know 
what the facts are or what the true sit- 
uation is. I can remember that when 
the President of the United States was 
a Senator from Massachusetts he was 
not an opponent of doing justice to the 
veterans of this country. 

Let me say to the Senator from Texas 
about that GI bill, in my judgment, this 
is about the most democratic scholar- 
ship bill that can be offered. I am for 
scholarships, but here is really a demo- 
cratic scholarship bill, because here is 
a bill that would make available to the 
young men, and in some instances the 
young women, coming out of the mili- 
tary service, the opportunity to go to 
college and complete their education. 
What do the figures of the Veterans’ 
Administration show in regard to our 
experience under the GI bill? The ad- 
ministration prepared, as the Senator 
from Texas knows, and we had it as 
evidence in our hearings, an analysis of 
the income of the graduates who have 
been beneficiaries under the GI bill. 
The administration projected that in- 
come in relation to what the income in 





1961 


all probability would have been if the 
veterans had not had a college educa- 
tion. We know there are statistical 
formulas that make a scientific conclu- 
sion. 

It was found that the increase in in- 
come of these people as a result of their 
having gone to college and obtained col- 
lege degrees had already returned to the 
Treasury of the United States increased 
tax dollars that more than paid for the 
cost of their education. 

So let us put this question on a good 
business basis. If Senators believe in a 
strong economy in America, then they 
should provide for the expenditures of 
money to carry on the education of boys 
and girls beyond the point it would reach 
if the Federal aid funds were not pro- 
yided, which would eventually pay back 
into the Treasury of the United States 
more than the cost of the Federal aid. 

This is a matter of arithmetic with 
me, so make my plea for Federal aid not 
only on the basis of the security and de- 
fense of our country, but on the basis 
of a clear moral obligation we owe to 
the young people. I make it on the basis 
of sound economy, because I believe this 
bill is economically sound. 

I apologize to the Senator for holding 
him so long. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
for a moment, in order that I may pro- 
pound an inquiry to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon for 
the kind remarks he has made about 
me, but more for what he has said about 
the pending GI bill. As a coauthor of 
the bill now pending, and a strong be- 
liever in education of all types, at all 
levels, local, State, and National, and 
having worked with the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon in 1959, when the 
Senate passed the cold war GI bill by 
a vote of 57 to 31, I ask the Senator 
whether, as a result of his experience as 
chairman of the Education Subcommit- 
tee, he does not believe that all these 
bills will pay for themselves in the long 
run. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the burden of 
my argument. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is it not a fact 
that the passage of the pending bill, the 
passage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion bill, and the passage of the other 
education bills, will in no substantial way 
lessen the need for the enactment of the 
cold war GI bill? 

Mr. MORSE. The need will continue. 
I certainly hope we can change the rec- 
ommendation of the administration. I 
have such confidence in my President 
that I am sure that if we could ever get 
his personal attention to the matter, just 
as if he were sitting with us once again 
as a Senator from Massachusetts, he 
would support what we are espousing. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for what he did 
last year in standing shoulder to shoul- 
der with me in support of the cold war 
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GI bill. Recommendation or no recom- 
mendation, we plan to continue the 
hearings and fight with all the resources 
at our command to write into law what 
I consider the most important legislative 
proposal pending before the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be with the Sen- 
ator. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
in regard to the economic value of leg- 
islation in the education field, table 19 
on page 272 of the hearings, entitled: 
“Lifetime Income (Earnings) Based on 
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Arithmetic Means for Males in Selected 
Age Groups, by Years of School Com- 
pleted, for the United States, 1939, 1946, 
1949, 1956, and 1958.” It is interesting 
evidence in support of my argument 
made a few moments ago with respect to 
the sound economics of the proposed 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Oregon? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 19.—Lifetime income (earnings) based on arithmetic means for males in selected 
age groups, by years of school completed, for the United States, 1939, 1946, 1949, 1956, 


and 1958 


Years of school completed and age 


Income from age 18 to death: 
Elementary: 
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Income from age 25 to death: 
Elementary: 
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Income from age 18 to 64: 
Elementary: 
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1939 ! 1946 2 1949 3 1956 4 1958 § 
2 3 4 5 6 

one () () $113, 330 | $154,593 | $154,114 
---- 1) (%) 98,222 | 132, 736 5 

cased ® 1) 132, 683 | 180, 857 181, 695 
asa ® @) 152, 068 | 205, 277 211, 193 
~§se ® ® 185,279 | 253, 631 257, 557 
oak () (5) 209, 282 | 291, 581 315, 504 
ote ® ® 296, 377 698 435, 242 
atid ® $87,004 | 104,998 | 143,712 143, 808 
aden (5) 74, 369 91,095 | 123,295 120, 965 
aang @® 98,702 | 122,787 | 168,004 169, 976 
wits (5) 107,940 | 141,870 | 192,254 198, 881 
nea © 135, 852 | 174,740 | 237,776 241, 844 
mths ® 161,699 | 201,938 | 281, 553 305, 395 
ovale ®) 201,781 | 286,833 | 391,992 419, 871 
----| $40,005 @) 100,413 | 138,127 137, 786 
aoe (® (6) 86,912 | 117,930 115, 418 
— @) () 116,968 | 161,124 161, 643 
----| 56,653 (5) 132,371 | 182,795 188, 362 
----| 71,468 ® 159, 487 | 224, 529 231, 509 
<sech,t., fap tae @) 180,841 | 254,092 279, 640 
----| 109, 961 (®) 251,493 | 354, 457 382, 982 
----| 987,172 74, O71 91,932 | 127,047 127, 286 
aaa (®) 62, 334 79,654 | 108,310 106, 449 
meio () 84,687 | 106,889 | 148,033 149, 687 
----| 53,011 92,044 | 121,943 | 169, 501 175, 779 
owdd ’ 114,023 | 148,649 | 208,322 215, 487 
----| 73,655 | 138,871 | 173,166 | 243, 611 269, 105 
ouks} 12K, 168,983 | 241,427 | 340, 131 366, 990 


1 Restricted to persons reporting $1 or more of wage or salary income and less than $50 of other income for native 


whites and Negroes. 
2 Total money earnings. 
3 Total money income. 


4 Includes —e reporting no years of school completed, not shown separately. 


5 Not available. 


Source: Miller, Herman P., “Annual and Lifetime Income in Relation to Education,” American Economic 


Review 50, pp. 962-986, December 1960. Table 11, p. 981. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
now yield to my friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Oregon that I en- 
thusiastically agree on the need for the 
proposed legislation. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows I favor it 
strongly. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Minnesota said, that there is no more 
important domestic legislation, in my 
opinion, to come before Congress than 
this bill. It is imperative that the bill 
before the Senate be passed. Whether 
my amendment is agreed to or not, I 
shall vote for the bill and shall vote for 
it happily. There is no question about 
the need involved. I reinforce what the 


Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Minnesota have said about the 
need. 

I recall to the memory of the Senator 
from Oregon what I said in the commit- 
tee hearings; namely, that impressive 
statements ir. regard to national defense 
that I have heard made were made by 
Admiral Rickover when he appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations 
to ask for funds for nuclear-powered 
submarines. He said, “Gentlemen, I 
cannot overemphasize the overwhelming 
importance of education. We must 
have better educated people to operate, 
as well as to produce, the new weapons 
we have, the submarines and the mis- 
siles and the rest. We are developing 
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a new technological society in which 
education is enormously important, not 
only for our national strength but also 
for our national defense and military 
strength.” 

One of the members of the committee 
asked the admiral: 


Where would you get the money for this? 


Admiral Rickover thought for a few 
seconds and then he said: 

If I had to make a choice as to whether you 
should appropriate money for these weapons, 
to which I have devoted my life, or whether 
you should appropriate the money for edu- 
cation, I would say, “Give it to education.” 

Weapons become obsolete, but a trained, 
skilled, educated people is never obsolete. 


I feel very strongly that the bill must 
be passed, but I invite the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon to something 
which he well knows, that there is a 
fear in the country that there will be 
Federal interference in regard to edu- 
cation. I invite attention to the fact 
that this is a new program. It is true 
that there has been Federal aid for 
education legislation passed back 
through the years as far as the North- 
west Ordinance, before the Constitution 
was adopted. This pattern has run all 
the way through American history. One 
conservative President after another has 
asked for Federal aid to education, in- 
cluding President Grant, President 
Hayes, and President Garfield. 

There is no question about the fact 
that this is a program in the American 
tradition, but it is something new. The 
bill will provide massive Federal aid to 
education at the primry and secondary 
level, including aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

Therefore, I think it was wise for the 
committee to include what I am sure 
the Senator from Oregon supports, sec- 
tion 103, which specifies that there shall 
not be any Federal interference by any 
Federal] official, department or agency 
with the school administration at the 
loca] level. 

I wish to recall to the Senator’s mem- 
ory something he will no doubt remem- 
ber. Long before I was a Senator, when 
I was sitting in the gallery listening to 
one of the eloquent speeches of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, I heard him say he 
agreed with the late Senator from Ohio, 
that if anybody could show him any way 
in which the proposed legislation could 
be made more restrictive, in the sense of 
preventing Federal interference he 
would accept it. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas, with which I think 
the Senator from Oregon well knows I 
disagree, because of inequitable distribu- 
tion impact, nevertheless does have an 
element of wisdom and strength, be- 
cause it would provide that the funds 
to be returned to the States would be 
returned from tax moneys gathered in 
the States. Therefore, there would be a 
financial basis to provide a philosophical 
basis for resisting Federal encroachment. 

I hope that when the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
comes before the Senate the Senator 
from Oregon will give consideration to 
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taking it to conference, inasmuch as it 
would not disturb the substantive dis- 
tribution and would not change the 
amounts. The amendment would pro- 
vide a philosophical basis for resistance 
to Federal encroachment, and would 
comply with what the Senator from 
Oregon and the former Senator from 
Ohio said would assist the local author- 
ities to resist Federal encroachment in 
the future. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin very much for the 
statement he has made. It is a distinct 
contribution to the debate. 

I always feel sad when I cannot agree 
with my friend from Wisconsin. As the 
Senator knows, he appeared before our 
committee and made a very able pres- 
entation in support of his amendment. 
I studied it. I reached the conclusion 
I could not support the amendment. I 
shall oppose the amendment when the 
Senator offers it. 

This only represents, however, an hon- 
est and sincere difference of opinion 
with the Senator from Wisconsin and 
in no way at all represents any feeling 
on my part that the Senator from Wis- 
consin is not as anxious as I am to do 
whatever is necessary to give protection 
to the boys and girls of the country, 
whose need I think represents the major 
premise of this whole debate. 

Madam President, I am about to close 
my argument in opposition to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 
I shall close by speaking the words of a 
man of great memory in the Senate of 
the United States, because I feel that on 
May 4, 1949, the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, Robert Taft, completely 
answered the argument of the Senator 
from Texas this afternoon and the argu- 
ment of other Senators, who seem to feel 
that we can best handle the problem by a 
form of remission to the States of part 
of the moneys collected by the Federal 
Government from Federal income taxes. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is quite 
correct in referring in the debate this 
afternoon to the position which I always 
took on this subject when Bob Taft was 
in the Senate. I was always one of the 
cosponsors of the Taft aid-to-education 
bills, in 1947 and 1949. 

I now close my argument against the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
by letting Bob Taft speak on the subject 
once more in the Senate, this time 
through my lips. 

On May 4, 1949, there was an amend- 
ment offered to a Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion bill by a Senator from Connecticut, 
which had the identical principle of Fed- 
eral income tax remission as is contained 
in the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, and which will be contained in 
amendments of other Senators to be 
subsequently offered. Mr. Taft said: 

Mr. President, I have every sympathy with 
the purposes stated by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, but I think the 
method proposed by his amendment is no 
better than the method proposed by the bill. 

His amendment certainly violates every 
principle of Federal finance. It is based on 
the supposition that in some way a State 
has some property right to the taxes collected 
from sources within its boundaries. If, for 
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one moment, we admit such a principle, the 
entire Federal financial system will crash, be. 
cause a State has no such interest. The 
place where tax moneys are collected has no 
relationship even to whether people living in 
that State pay the taxes. For instance, hun- 
dreds or thousands of people live in Con- 
necticut and pay income taxes to the collec. 
tor of taxes in Connecticut, but earn all their 
income in the State of New York. None of 
that money comes from Connecticut. There 
is no reason why Connecticut should be 
credited with that particular tax money, for 
it is not earned in Connecticut. Likewise, 
many corporations of tremendous size have 
their principal offices located in Connecticut, 
and other corporations have their principal 
offices located in New York. Certain other 
tremendously large corporations have their 
principal offices located in other States, 
Each of those corporations pays its income 
taxes at the place where its principal office is 
located, although in many cases the money 
on which those taxes are paid is earned in all 
the States of the Union. The fact that the 
money is collected in the State where the 
principal office of the corporation is located 
has no relationship whatever to the right of 
that particular State to those particular 
funds. Certainly we cannot for a moment 
recognize the right of a State to the tax funds 
collected in it, simply because that is the 
place where the taxes happen to be paid. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a small table showing 
the distinction in this case, for the States 
of North Carolina and Missouri. 


Madam President, although the figures 
as of today would differ from those in the 
table, the principle that Senator Taft 
was talking about remains the same; 
and I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


1948 
Missouri North 
| Carolina 
Individual income taxes___| $525, 000,000 | $228, 000, 000 
Corporate income taxes...| 320, 000, 000 187, 000, 000 
Na a coco eons 845, 000, 000 415, 000, 000 
Payroll taxes. ....... 78, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous... -......-.- 190, 000, 000 788, 000, 000 
Total_._._....._--..-|1, 113, 000, 000 | 1, 137, 000, 000 


Mr. MORSE. The statement of Sen- 
ator Taft continued: 


Mr. President, the other day I referred to 
the State of North Carolina. In this con- 
nection, I might point out that North Caro- 
lina pays $228 million in individual income 
taxes, $187 million in corporation income 
taxes, $34 million in payroll taxes, and $788 
million in excise taxes, but that money has 
no relationship at all to the State of North 
Carolina, Those taxes are paid entirely by 
people throughout the United States who buy 
the cigarettes on which the taxes are im- 
posed. But it happens that the excise taxes 
of $788 million for North Carolina, more 
than all the other internal revenue taxes 
collected in the State of North Carolina— 
in fact, nearly twice as much as all the 
other taxes collected in the State of North 
Carolina—are from sources within the State. 

The amendment recognizes some propri- 
etary interest of the State in the money 
collected within the State. That simply is 
contrary to fact. The internal revenue taxes 
collected by the United States are collected, 
not from citizens of the States; they are col- 
lected from citizens of the United States. 
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They are collected from them because they 
are citizens of the United States. Where 
they earn the money, or whether the taxes 
are collected within the State, makes not 
the slightest difference. So the whole theory 
of the amendment, it seems to me, is based 
on an absolutely unsound fiscal principle. 
The effect of the amendment may or may 
not be desirable. Personally, I do not think 
we should allocate the money in the way 
the amendment proposes. It is Federal 
money, as I have indicated; it is not State 
money. It is not the money of the citizens 
of the States. It has no relation whatever to 
the State, except that it happens to be col- 
lected by the Federal internal revenue col- 
lector stationed within the State. The sug- 
gestion is that, because of the assumption 
that the State has some proprietary interest 
in the money collected, it shall go to the 
State without any strings whatever, and 
therefore without any possible control. I 
say the assumption is wrong. If the Sen- 
ator wishes to remove Federal control, then 
the bill should be amended simply to pro- 
vide that, once the money is paid to the 
State, there shall be no check, no audit, or 
any other control imposed upon the State. 


So far as I am concerned, Bob Taft 
made my argument against the amend- 
ment that later may be offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmIrRE] 
and other Senators, bearing upon the 
proposal for income tax remission. He 
made the argument on May 4, 1949. In 
my judgment, it has stood ever since, 
unsuccessfully sought to be rebutted in 
every debate we have had on the subject 
of Federal aid to education. I am ready 
to vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
amend the Blakley amendment as fol- 
lows: 

On page 1, line 3, change the word “Five” 
to “Two” and insert the word “individual” 
before the word ‘“‘Federal”’. 

On page 1, line 10, change the figure “5” 
to “2” and insert the word “individual” be- 
fore the word “Federal”. 

On page 1, line 16, add the word “individ- 
ual” at the end thereof. 

On page 1, line 19, insert the word “in- 
dividual” before the word “Federal”. 

On page 2, delete subsection (b) (2); re- 
number the following subsection. 

On page 2, line 16, insert the word “resi- 
dent” before the word “individuals”. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to recon- 
cile some problems that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] and I had with 
respect to the amendment as originally 
offered. 

The Senator from South Dakota 
pointed out very well that the use of the 
corporation income tax would involve 
a great disparity of equity because of the 
locale of the home offices of business 
corporations. By changing that provi- 
‘sion to cover only individual income 
taxes, we would remove the disparity. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] 
was concerned about a percentage of 5 
percent, or a $3 billion appropriation, 
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under the amendment originally sub- 
mitted. By changing that provision to 
2: percent of the individual income tax, 
we would arrive at approximately $812 
million a year. 

On page 3 of the Commissioner’s an- 
nual report for fiscal year 1960, we find 
that $44,945,000 was collected by reason 
of the individual income tax and with- 
holding tax. On page 6 we find that 
approximately $4,300 million was re- 
turned by way of refunds, leaving a net 
of some $40,606 million from the individ- 
ual income tax. 

Two percent of that amount is a 
figure of approximately $812 million, 
which is pretty close to the original pro- 
posal of the bill and the administration, 
so that would satisfy the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The last part of the amendment pro- 
vides that in the case of the withholding 
tax on wages, we make clear that the 
provision relates to withholding taxes 
on wages of resident individuals within 
the State. I am hopeful that that will 
satisfy the problem that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MetcatF] and I 
both have with respect to this provision 
of the amendment. 

I shall be happy to yield for any ques- 
tions. 

Mr, BLAKLEY. Madam President, I 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Texas has the right to 
modify his own amendment. Does the 
Senator from Texas so modify his own 
amendment? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I so modify my 
amendment and accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that the 
Senator from Texas is about to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I understand 
that he wishes a yea-and-nay vote on 
his amendment. If the Senator from 
Texas will ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
now, I shall be glad to join with him 
and help him to obtain one. I think 
there is a sufficient number of Senators 
in the Chamber to order a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. I have accepted the 
modification to my amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Texas 
has perfected his amendment. He does 
not require the consent of the Senate 
to perfect his amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Did the distinguished 
Senator from Texas accept the modifi- 
cation of his amendment suggested by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The modified amend- 
ment now before the Senate provides 
substantially a 2-percent tax only on 
individual income taxes, and excludes 
corporate taxes. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. f gather by hasty 
arithmetic that instead of $3.1 billion, 
the amendment would account for 
roughly $1.2 billion a year. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would be glad to 
yield, though I do not have the floor. I 
merely made a parliamentary inquiry. 
I am trying to understand the arithme- 
tic involved. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. The amount would 
be approximately $800 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. To 
whom does the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Madam President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the modi- 
fied amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the or- 
der for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLaKLEy]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAveEz], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAvEz] and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrvENING] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boaes] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 40] 

YEAS—30 
Allott Ervin Miller 
Blakley Goldwater Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Russell 
Butler Holland Schoeppel 
Capehart Hruska Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Johnston Stennis 
Cotton Jordan Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Loag, La. Williams, Del 
Eastland McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
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NAYS—64 

Aiken Pulbright Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 

Hart Morton 

Hartke Moss 
Bennett Hayden Muskie 
Bible Hickey Neuberger 

Hill = ery 
Bush Humphrey 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Prouty 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Carlson Keating Randolph 
Carroll Kefauver Scott 
Case, N.J Kerr Smith, Mass. 
Church Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Clark Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Dodd Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Douglas M Yarborough 
Ellender McGee Young, Ohio 
Engle McNamara 
Fong Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—6 
Boggs Chavez Robertson 
' Byrd, Va. Gruening Saltonstall 


So Mr. BLAKLEY’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, was rejected. 

Mr. GORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
permit me to make a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected? 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I yield 
for that purpose, if I may do so without 
losing the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I move tc lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield, 
without losing his right to the floor? 
The Senator from Arkansas wishes to 
call up a bill which will take only a 
minute to dispose of. 

Mr. GORE. I shall speak for only 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for an inquiry, while a large number of 
Senators are in the Chamber? 

Mr. GORE. I yield, provided I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the majority leader what the situation 
will be for the remainder of the day. 
I understand the distinguished junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
has a speech which will require 20 min- 
utes. Other amendments may be of- 
fered. I am trying to ascertain, while 
Senators are present in considerable 
number, if there is likely to be another 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, once 
I yield for this collogquy—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee wishes to 
be arbitrary when Senators are inter- 
ested in the program for the rest of the 
day, he may do so. I will withdraw the 
inquiry. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois can arbitrarily with- 
draw his inquiry. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. And he will. Madam 
President, I withdraw the inquiry. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield, 
without losing his right to the floor? 
Mr. GORE. I yield. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. With the permis- 
sion of the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee and the distinguished minor- 
ity leader—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The _ distinguished 
majority leader does not need my per- 
mission, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce to the 
Senate, on the basis of the information 
just enunciated, that there will be no 
more yea-and-nay votes tonight, because 
evidently speeches are in the offing. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate adjourns 
tonight, it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, that 
information and the entering of that 
order was accomplished in less than 1 
minute, without the aid of all the pri- 
verbosity of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask that those words of the Senator 
from Tennessee be taken down. They 
constitute a personal reflection. So I 
rise to a point of personal privilege. I 
ask that the words be taken down; and 
I ask that the Senator from Tennessee 
be required to take his seat, in accord- 
ance with the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, the Senator from Tennessee 
will be seated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
move that the Senator from Tennessee 
be permitted to proceed in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois that the 
Senator from Tennessee be permitted to 
proceed in order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I do 
not agree that the application of the 
word “verbosity” to the utterances of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen] is an indictment. 
It seems to me that it constitutes a 
rather accurate description of the per- 
formance he was undertaking. How- 
ever, I accede to the motion made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, I 
intend to speak but briefly. If I may 
proceed, I shall soon relinquish the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from ‘Tennessee declines to 
yield. 
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THE PROPOSED SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. GORE. Madam President, I am 
well aware that the decision for the 
holding of a meeting between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Soviet 
Premier is one which the President alone 
must make for our country. I am per- 
fectly willing to have the President make 
that decision. If he decides to go to 
@ summit conference with the Russian 
Premier, the President will go with the 
unstinted support of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee and, I am sure, with the 
united support of the United States. 

Nevertheless, Madam President, inas- 
much as I am not now advised that such 
a decision has finally been made, in the 
exercise of the responsibility of a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate, I wish to state 
briefly my view that a conference be- 
tween the heads of state of contending 
powers involves the gravest of risks. In- 
variably and unavoidably, such a meet- 
ing stirs hopes for an easing of inter- 
national tensions. 

Therefore, an unsuccessful meeting 
between such heads of state brings about 
a@ worsening—rather than an improve- 
ment—of tensions. 

Moreover, coming in the wake of the 
Cuban and the Laotian affairs, and be- 
fore the President’s program of strength- 
ening the Armed Forces of the United 
States and before his own positive inter- 
national policies and programs have had 
time to take deep root, the United States 
of America at this time cannot appear to 
her best advantage. 

Neither the climate for negotiation nor 
the condition of issues is now advanta- 
geous for the United States. 

Therefore, I consider a meeting such 
as the one proposed at this time as pre- 
mature, ill-conceived, and ill-advised. 

Madam President, in dealing with the 
Russian Premier, we should be warned 
that he is bound by no scruples whatso- 
ever. I was angered and saddened at the 
humiliation which President Eisenhower 
suffered from him at the last summit 
conference in Paris. Of course, I know 
that this conference followed in the wake 
of the U-2 incident. But the conference 
now proposed would occur in the wake of 
the Cuban and the Laotian affairs. I 
raise these questions because I think it 
timely that they be raised. 

It is my earnest hope that before 
reaching a decision on this very impor- 
tant matter, the President of the United 
States will have occasion to consider 
these points of view. I know that many 
persons hold hopes for the results of 
such a conference. Perhaps there are 
some grounds for such hopes. If so, the 
possible advantages of the holding of 
such a conference must be weighed 
against the risks which are inherent. 

Madam President, I would much pre- 
fer to see President Kennedy go to such 
a conference only after very careful 
planning, after the reaching of agree- 
ment on the agenda for discussion, after 
the strength of the United States had 
been shored and after an improvement 
of our economic programs and power. 
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I know that some persons say that un- 
der present circumstances we should not 
build up our hopes for the success of such 
a conference. That is exactly what was 
said by former Secretary Herter before 
the abortive summit conference of Paris 
a year ago. 

I close by saying that if my doubts, if 
my apprehensions, are ill founded, then 
I shall be the happier therefor, and by 
saying again, that, if the President makes 
an affirmative decision on this question, 
he will have my support, and I am sure 
the united support of all of us; but that 
the question should be approached as 
one of grave importance. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to com- 
mend the Senator from Tennessee for 
what he has just said. He has, in effect, 
raised a flag of caution. I do not have 
the skepticism which he has, but I honor 
him for making the statement which he 
has just made, because I believe that if 
a meeting of this sort is consummated, 
we ought to go into it with our eyes wide 
open and be aware of all the potentials 
involved, and recognize that, in reality, 
this is not a summit meeting, but, in 
effect, a meeting between two chiefs of 
state, with the hope of getting down to 
bedrock and sizing up what the problems 
are, as well as sizing up each other. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the distinguished 
and very able majority leader, my friend. 

In connection with his remarks about 
the potentials involved, let me recall to 
the Senate that the potential of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for world leadership 
was seriously impaired at Paris. As I 
have said, I resented it. All Americans 
did. I think this is a risk which must be 
considered; and if that be one of the 
potentials in the coming conference, at 
least I would direct the attention of the 
Senate to one difference. President 
Kennedy is in the beginning of his term, 
and we look hopefully to his leadership, 
not only of America but of the free 
world, for 4 years, and perhaps longer. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to join in a 
part of the remarks which the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee has 
made. I mentioned earlier today a 
quotation from President Kennedy 
which I think bears repetition. 

Let me say at the outset I entirely 
share the Senator’s views that, what- 
ever decision the President makes will 
be loyally supported by, I believe, every 
Member of this body. We know how 
great his responsibility is and what a 
serious decision it is. But I share the 
hope of the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee that the decision will be most 
deliberately weighed. 

What I quoted this morning was the 
Statement of candidate Kennedy in 
which he was asked a question about 
President Eisenhower’s rejection of a 
Proposal that he meet with Mr. Khru- 
shchev, and in the course of that re- 
sponse, where he upheld the President’s 
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decision and said he agreed with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he said, among other 
things: 

There is no sense having a meeting unless 
there is an atmosphere before the meeting 
which leads you to hope that there will be 
some success. 

On the issues on which we are divided with 
the Soviet Union, disarmament and Berlin— 


Parenthetically, those are much the 
same issues now— 
which are the two chief ones at the present 
time, there is no indication that there is a 
common meeting ground. Therefore, just to 
meet, just to sit down, just to spend an hour, 
unless there is some basis for hope, par- 
ticularly as Khrushchev is being extremely 
belligerent now, I thought the President 
showed good judgment. 


That was his comment at the time. 
The President of the United States al- 
ways has access to information or facts 
which are not generally accessible to all 
Members of Congress. Far be it from 
me, aS a Member of Congress, to try to 
take issue with his decision, but I have an 
instinctive feeling that, frankly, this is 
not an appropriate time for a summit 
conference. 

I think the Senator from Tennessee 
has performed a service in bringing this 
matter up, although I conclude by saying 
again that, whatever the President’s de- 
cision is, and if his decision is to go to a 
summit, it will be loyally supported here 
and every one of us will wish him un- 
bounded success in his negotiations. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
New York. I am sure he joins me in 
the sentiment that the President must 
decide this question in the light of the 
information he has and the situation as 
it prevails today; and I shall be pleased, 
as I know the Senator from New York 
will be happy, for him to consider it in 
that light, without reference to some 
statement which may or may not have 
been made in the campaign. I am sure 
the President will make it in that light. 

It was only in the discharge of my 
own responsibility as a Member of the 
US. Senate that I felt I should speak. 
After all, under the Constitution, the 
Senate has a limited partnership with 
the President in such matters. 

Before closing, Madam President, I 
should like to advert to an unpleasant 
occurrence at the very beginning of this 
statement. I intended only to make 
this very brief statement, and, frankly, 
I desired to make it to as many of my 
colleagues as would lend me their at- 
tention. When an announcement is 
made that the business of the day is fin- 
ished, we see what happens in the U.S. 
Senate—only a few remain. I think the 
Senate could well give consideration to 
means of encouraging more earnest de- 
bate by a larger portion of its member- 
ship on the vexatious and grave prob- 
lems of our times. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me so that I may offer an amendment, 
to have it before the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire for the pur- 
pose outlined, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, for 
myself and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], I call up amendment “5—-16- 
61—G.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be printed in the Rercorp 
without being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


TITLE I—SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“School Assistance Act of 1961”. 


Statement of finding 


Sec. 102. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that responsibility for and con- 
trol over education is one of the powers not 
delegated to the United States but reserved 
to the States or to the people under the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms and re- 
enacts a portion of article III of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, adopted by the Confederation 
Congress, July 13, 1787, as follows: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

(c) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinued encouragement of the means of edu- 
cation requires the strengthening of State 
governments. 

Authorization 


Sec. 103. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated fer the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, to each State, to 
be used by such State for educational pur- 
poses only, an amount equal to 25 per cen- 
tum of the Federal tax on cigarettes (com- 
puted as provided in this Act) collected on 
cigarettes sold within such State during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
on or before October 1, 1961, and on or be- 
fore October 1 of each succeeding year, pay 
to each State the amount authorized to be 
appropriated to such State pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section. For the purpose 
of determining the amount of payments un- 
der the provisions of this section, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall estimate the num- 
ber of cigarettes sold in each State in each 
fiscal year on the basis of such statistics as 
may be available. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the 
term “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia. 
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THE URGENT NEED FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, I rise to support the School 
Assistance Act of 1961. The Greek phi- 
losopher, Diogenes, said to the world 
some 300 years before Christ: 

The foundation of every state is the edu- 
cation of its youth. 


Not only has this concept been the 
foundation of our Republic; it also has 
been the sinew of our great strength as 
a Nation and the very strength of our 
democratic processes. It has made our 
country a cathedral of pride and hope 
for freemen everywhere—and for many 
of the enslaved of the world as well. 

But now this educational foundation 
must be strengthened for the new 
heights of national effort which urgently 
challenge us—the battle against killing 
and crippling diseases, the pressing need 
to equitably adjust our economy to the 
spectacular advances of technology and 
automation, the halting of dilapidation 
and obsolescence in our cities, the con- 
version of our abundant natural re- 
sources to new and better uses. Then, 
too, there is a universe to reach and ex- 
plore, a galaxy of stars from which to 
seek new treasures. 

In the face of these positive national 
challenges, there is an ever-present ex- 
ternal one which threatens our very 
existence. It is the challenge of Soviet 
aggression—ageression not only against 
our Nation, but also against freedom 
and liberty wherever they exist. 

These are challenges which do not 
afford us the leisure of unhurried action; 
rather, action is imperative and time is 


of the essence, and we must recognize 
the need for a prompt marshaling of 
our financial resources for the strength- 
ening of our educational system if these 
challenges are to be realistically met. 
Any hesitation over what it may cost 
us in terms of dollars and cents is un- 


thinkable. The cost of a sound and 
purposeful educational system for our 
children and our youth—and for the 
security and continued freedom of our 
Nation—is a bargain at any price. 

Today, the awesome advance of the 
Russian juggernaut is a most compelling 
external challenge—a challenge made 
more formidable by the stern emphasis 
which the Soviets have placed on the 
education of their youth. We know that 
this emphasis is not only for the con- 
struction of stronger foundations for 
their state; it is also for the eventual 
sovietizing of all nations. 

It is impossible to determine with any 
accuracy just how much the Soviet Gov- 
ernment annually spends on education. 
It is sufficient, however, to note that ap- 
proximately 13.7 percent of its national 
budget is earmarked for this purpose. 
It also is significant that this concen- 
trated Soviet educational effort is 
producing each year more engineers, 
technicians, and scientists than we are 
producing for ourselves in this country. 
And if this gap in the hard core need of 
brainpower is permitted to spread, we 
will be guilty of a cynical default on be- 
half of the American destiny. 

Why does this educational gap exist 
between ourselves and the Soviets? Be- 
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cause much of our educational system, 
from kindergarten through the college, 
has been underfinanced by too much for 
too long. Asa result, we are offering al- 
most 1 million of our students something 
less substantial than a good standard 
elementary education. 

Today, more than 600,000 students are 
attending one-teacher schools. Some 
100,000 students are attending public 
high schools which offer no advanced 
mathematics such as geometry or trigo- 
nometry. Nearly 62,000 students are at- 
tending high schools which offer neither 
chemistry nor physics. On top of this, 
nearly 100,000 of our full-time teachers 
are not qualified teachers. 

Right now, the sheer cost of catching 
up with the Nation’s classroom shortage, 
in bricks and mortar alone, is estimated 
at close to $1 billion. This is only for 
elementary and secondary schools. For 
our colleges, we will have to spend close 
to $20 billion in the next 10 years just 
to meet the classroom needs of ever- 
growing enrollments. 

But bricks and mortar are only a part 
of the cost. Once these buildings are 
erected, they have to be equipped and 
maintained and staffed—and the cost of 
all this is also staggering. 

In education, as in everything else, 
we get what we pay for. But the dollar 
cost of meeting the increased educational 
needs of the American people is im- 
mense—far greater than many commu- 
nities can afford, no matter how they re- 
appraise their tax sources at every level. 
Historically, public education has been 
supported in great part by the general 
property tax. Today, this tax has al- 
most reached confiscatory proportions in 
some communities. As a result, new tax 
sources are being sought. But the 
sources of taxable wealth vary from State 
to State, from community to community, 
depending on whether they encompass 
fully employed large-scale industrial ac- 
tivity, or agriculture areas, or whether 
the State as a whole has been free from 
economic depression. 

My own State of West Virginia is an 
example in point. Because of long-term 
unemployment and underemployment, 
the State lacks the means of assisting 
its especially hard-hit depressed school 
districts. As a result, the educational 
process in my State is in a crisis and 
needs a helping hand—the helping hand 
of Federal aid. 

As of February 1961 there were ap- 
proximately 152,000 unemployed persons 
in my State, or about 22.5 percent of a 
labor force of 675,000 persons. In sev- 
eral of my State’s counties, unemploy- 
ment is as high as 26 percent. In the 
face of such economic hardship, the sup- 
port which West Virginia can furnish 
its school system is meager at best. 

Today, West Virginia ranks 44th in 
the United States in per pupil expendi- 
ture for education. It only spends $240 
per pupil per year, or about one-third 
less than the national average of $369 
per pupil per year. Indeed, with 100 
percent assessments on property, and 
maximum rates of levy, the amount 
available per pupil in my State still falls 
far short of the national average. 

This adverse condition is further ag- 
gravated in several serious respects. 
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For one, in my State there are 1,242 
schoolrooms that need replacing because 
of obsolescence and dilapidation—condi- 
tions which presently require excessive 
upkeep and unnecessary remodeling, but 
conditions with which many of our 
school districts must live because of the 
lack of funds for new construction. 

Moreover, West Virginia is short 680 
classrooms needed to take care of excess 
student population. For some years 
now, many of our students have had to 
attend one-half-day sessions, and cur- 
rently 1,131 students are forced to fol- 
low this discriminatory schedule. Chil- 
dren on half-day schedules attend school 
less than the 5 or 6 hours most States 
require as a minimum. If they are on a 
4-hour session, they are deprived of an 
hour a day of instruction. By the end 
of the school year, this lost hour per day 
adds up to 2 months of schooling lost. 

Parenthetically, I might add that al- 
though the State’s population has been 
decreasing, the number of children en- 
tering school and already attending 
school remains constant. 

Another aggravating condition with 
regard to education in my State, a con- 
dition which militates against the full 
development of our national brainpower 
needs, is the fact that approximately 
75.5 percent of West Virginia’s second- 
ary schools are too small to offer many 
of the requirements for maximum de- 
velopment of every student’s education- 
al capacity. In some instances, vital 
subjects are left untaught. Students 
find they cannot obtain instruction in 
some of the science and mathematics 
courses and in foreign languages. As a 
result, when some students from these 
small West Virginia schools try to enter 
college, they are rejected—cast aside be- 
cause they fail to meet requirements for 
college entrance. 

Today, of the West Virginia students 
entering the ninth grade, only 25 per- 
cent go to college. As a comparison, 
the national average is 52 percent. 
Thus, it can be said that the small 
secondary schools in my State, handi- 
capped by lack of funds for needed ex- 
pansion, and for lack of ability to offer 
instruction in many vital subjects, are 
part of the reason for the educational 
gap between this Nation and Russia. 

The critical situation with regard to 
education in West Virginia can also be 
highlighted by the fact that a high per- 
centage of our rural schoolteachers are 
unqualified to teach, according to our 
West Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation. Our school districts, however, 
have no alternative but to hire such un- 
trained teachers, because they cannot 
afford to pay the kinds of salaries li- 
censed teachers require. In addition, at 
present there are 155 classes in my State 
that are being taught by teachers with 
critical area permits—that is, by teachers 
who have only high school diplomas to 
their credit. 

The estimated average annual pay for 
West Virginia classroom teachers is 
$3,980, as against a national average of 
$5,389. Only six States have lower 
average annual salaries. This low sal- 
ary situation in my State is said to be 
largely responsible for an appalling 
turnover of more than 10,000 teachers 
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during the past 7 years—over 50 per- 
cent of the total number of teachers 
employed in West Virginia. But our 
teacher picture is further darkened by 
the fact that those teachers who have 
remained steadfast in their jobs have 
an average age of 48 years, and can be 
expected to retire within a few years. 
At present salary levels, it may not be 
possible to replace them. 

Paradoxically, West Virginia trains 
approximately 1,000 teachers each year, 
at a cost of more than $1 million a year, 
but less than one-third of the teachers 
my State annually trains remain in the 
State to teach school. In effect, be- 
cause of the low pay for teachers in 
West Virginia, my State is in the ab- 
normal position of educating teachers 
for work in other States while she direly 
needs them herself. The State of Ohio, 
for example, reported that it had hired 
526 West Virginia teachers last year. 
Any West Virginia teacher, with proper 
certification, can add from $1,500 to 
$2,000 to his or her annual income as a 
teacher by merely moving to another 
State. 

Madam President, in 1958, the Con- 
gress enacted the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act as a means of catching up 
with Soviet Russia’s surprising superior- 
ity in education. As an action, this was 
a splendid forward step, but only a step— 
only one step in several which we must 
take if we sincerely believe that educa- 
tion is our master defensive weapon for 
survival. 

Our next step must be the enactment 
of the bill before us—to provide Federal 
aid to education—if the first step we 
already have taken is not to prove a 
hobbled one. It is not enough to empha- 
size the need for enriched instruction in 
the sciences, the mathematics, foreign 
languages, or to attract college students 
to these career opportunities, or to the 
teaching profession via a Federal stu- 
dent loan program. We must strengthen 
the basic beginnings of education in the 
elementary and secondary schools by 
ending the classroom shortages through- 
out the Nation, and by making the pro- 
fession of teaching more attractive 
through higher pay. 

Recently, a teacher in one of Mary- 
land’s more populous counties, close to 
Washington, D.C., left his job to run a 
milk route in order to better provide for 
his family. He made more money de- 
livering milk every morning than he did 
teaching school. In the Soviet Union, I 
might point out, the teacher is treated as 
one of the elite and, comparatively speak- 
ing, enjoys greater benefits and higher 
financial rewards than does his American 
counterpart. 

The Federal Government must face up 
to its obligation insofar as the national 
need for brainpower is concerned. Op- 
ponents of this legislation declare that 
it would mean Federal control of educa- 
tion—a fact which is not borne out by 
the history of Pederal participation in 
education. 

Since the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787, the Federal Government has fi- 
nancially participated in school support 
without one single instance of interfer- 
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ence in any State’s or community’s edu- 
cational curriculum. For more than 
100 years the Federal Government has 
supported land-grant colleges in many 
States without a single instance of in- 
terference. This is also true regarding 
Federal aid to schools in areas impacted 
by Federal employees or military person- 
nel. 

Rather than spending profitless time 
fearing Federal interference in the school 
curriculum, we should do some positive 
thinking about how our States and the 
Federal Government should apply bigger 
percentages of their tax take for educa- 
tion. 

Alexander Pope once wrote: 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined. 


By the same token, what we do about 
our educational system today will shape 
the security and growth of America to- 
morrow. For these reasons, enactment 
of the bill before us—to provide Federal 
aid to education—is a requirement which 
we cannot afford to deny to ourselves or 
to our children. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
wish to take only a minute to express 
my high commendation of the Senator 
from West Virginia for the speech he 
has just made. I point out that in this 
one short speech he has made the case 
for this bill, and in this one short speech 
he has very succinctly applied to one 
State, his own State of West Virginia, 
the basic principles and purposes of the 
pending bill. So far as I am concerned, 
I am perfectly willing to say to the 
court—using that analogy here in the 
Senate—to the Senate as a court—we 
rest our case. 

I would be perfectly willing to go to a 
vote on the bill based upon the speech 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
made. He and I know, however, that 
we will not be afforded that privilege. 
There will be amendment after amend- 
ment offered. However, I am glad that 
we can point over and over again in the 
Recorp to his great supporting speech 
which magnificently backs up the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
very humbly grateful for the very kind 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I appreciate so much 
what he has said. I congratulate him 
on the fine work he has done in making 
it possible for this exemplary piece of 
legislation to be brought to the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

I am informed that the Senator from 
Idaho wishes to make a speech. He has 
temporarily stepped off the floor. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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CENTENNIAL OF BIRTH OF GEORGE 
W. NORRIS—ADDRESS BY HON. 
LISTER HILL, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an excel- 
lent speech delivered on May 16 by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hrtxi] at the George Norris 
Memorial Centennial. The speech was a 
particularly fitting one, because Senator 
Hitut served with George Norris in the 
Senate of the United States. The Rec- 
ORD will show that on some of the great 
human welfare legislation which will al- 
ways bear the name of Norris, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, who would say he was 
@ private in the ranks, was really an 
able senatorial assistant to Senator 
Norris. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


As I REMEMBER GEORGE W. NORRIS 


(Speech by Senator Hi. at ceremonies in 
Washington honoring memory of George 
W. Norris, May 16, 1961) 

It is a solemn occasion when men and 
women meet to honor a friend whose life 
is ended. It is a time of remembrance, of 
recognition, of rededication. For some of 
us this a lonely time. We meet in this, 
the centennial year of his birth, to com- 
memorate the long and fruitful life of a 
great American. But to those of us who 
knew George Norris, this day revives the 
first sharp sense of loss we suffered when 
he died. Our sense of loss is undiminished 
by the years. We loved him, drew strength 
from his courage, gained wisdom from his 
patience, learned tolerance from his com- 
passion. 

The stos’y of his life is known to all of 
us. In this assembly his contributions to 
the public welfare will be surveyed. Their 
range is broad, for his interests spread as 
wide as the far horizons of the he 
called home. From those plains he brought 
to Washington, and he never lost, his deep 
awareness that there is no place for men 
to hide. For him responsibility was limit- 
less and it was complete. His commitment 
to his fellow men was total, with no reserva- 
tion. George Norris wanted a better life 
for all people. That was his single goal. 
Throughout his life he worked to achieve it. 

All the talents with which he was endowed, 
all the skills he acquired, these were every 
day invested in the never-ending task to 
which he was committed. This is the du- 
rable inheritance he has bequeathed to us 
who are gathered here to do honor to his 
memory. He did not leave us a project to 
promote, or a program to foster in his 
name. He left us a yardstick, a standard 
of service by which each one of us can test 
our own objectives, appraise our methods, 
and measure our accomplishments. 

High on the list of George Norris’ achieve- 
ments stands the creation of TVA, and my 
memories of George Norris are deeply rooted 
in his sponsorship of this great enterprise. 
When I first came to Washington to take my 
seat in Congress he had already accepted 
as his own the long and arduous fight to 
save for public use the war surplus proper- 
ties at Muscle Shoals in my home State of 
Alabama. This was the beginning of TVA. 
A dam half built across the river and a 
chemical facility constructed to produce 
munitions, these were the assets regarded 
as surplus to the Nation’s need when World 
War I was ended. 

TVA exists today because some auspicious 
fate decreed that George Norris should be 








chairman of the committee of the Senate 
to which bills for the disposal of these 
properties were referred. There is no better 
illustration of the simple way this noble 
man accepted the consequences of his 
complete dedication to public 4 
Evasion of responsibility would have been 
easy for a politician with a normal instinct 
for self-preservation. The issue was bound 
to be controversial and the properties were 
not located in his own State. But for 
George Norris there could be no hiding 
place, for him no peace in noninvolvement. 
He was obliged to act in behalf of the peo- 
ple—the people of my State, the people of 
adjacent States—far from the State he rep- 
resented. 

I like to think that TVA will forever bear 
the mark of his rare and selfiess spirit. I 
believe, in some mysterious fashion, it makes 
a difference that the enterprise was not born 
of parochial concern, or in response to local 
political pressure, and that no man’s ambi- 
tion was advanced by its creation. Its line- 
age is pure. TVA was established because 
each day George Norris asked himself the 
timeless question, lately cheered but rarely 
answered: “What can I do for my country?” 
This was his response: He could undertake 
to save for public use the properties con- 
structed by the Government at Muscle Shoals 
in Alabama. 

It was a titanic job he undertook. To 
those who would continue on the trail he 
biazed, this is a truth to remember. George 
Norris never asked what was feasible. He 
asked what was right. He never asked how 
long and hard the road ahead would be. 
He saw a distant goal and knew he had 
to start without delay. 

For more than 10 long years he labored. 
I remember how tirelessly he worked. He 
read reports, consulted experts, conducted 
long and exhausting hearings. Alone he 
journeyed in search of facts, north to On- 
tario, west to the Pacific, south to Muscle 
Shoals. Again and again he spoke on the 
floor of the Senate. Every partiamentary 
skill he possessed was at the people’s service. 
The Senate’s tradition of unlimited debate 
was employed in their behalf. Like a patient 
schoolmaster to reluctant pupils, he made 
his points over and over again, sharing with 
his colleagues all that he had so deeply 
learned. He mastered engineering data, 
probed the mysteries of power accounting 
and finance, studied chemical operations. 
But he talked about the back-breaking toil 
of the people to whose increased well-being 
he was determined the properties at Muscle 
Shoals should be dedicated. 

He affirmed a high moral principle, the 
principle that all the people, not just a few, 
have a right to share the fruits of scientific 
progress. But he talked about the ill-lit 
country schoolroom, the dim lamp in the 
parlor, the pump in the yard, the bucket 
and the wood-burning stove in the kitchen. 
Into the record he introduced maternal and 
infant mortality statistics, the poignant 
story of the brief lifespan in rural areas, 
where life was more harsh, labor more piti- 
less than it needed to be because the people 
were denied the boon of electric energy. 

George Norris fought that the farmer and 
the housewife might participate in the mod- 
ern world. He spoke for the poor, the lonely, 
and the overburdened. He saw the power 
from Wilson Dam as a tool to use to make 
life easier for the farmer and the housewife, 
to release their energies for greater produc- 
tivity, to expand their opportunities. This 
was his dream. Muscle Shoals was a place 
to start. Public ownership and operation 
Was a means to the end. It was as simple 
as that to George Norris. 

Little by little, man by man, the circle 
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public utilization were adopted by the Con- 
gress only to fail of Executive approval. 

George Norris was no stranger to discour- 
agement in those years. He walked with 
sorrow often, but his determination never 
faltered. I remember this. And I remember 
something else of great significance. I won- 
der at it now, and I am humble in the rec- 
ognition of a triumph. Successive bills were 
not diluted to make approval easy. Each 
bill was better than the last, broader in its 
vision, wiser in its provisions. More men 
contributed their talents. As George Norris 
taught, he learned, until in 1933 when we 
met together in the committee of confer- 
ence to determine the final provisions of the 
statute a Government corporation was estab- 
lished with responsibilities much broader 
than a mandate to devote to public use the 
properties owned by the Government at 
Muscle Shoals. These facilities were basic 
to the program. They formed the strong 
foundation. But the act went further. 

TVA was finally created to demonstrate 
what could be accomplished when the job 
of developing a region’s resources is seen as 
a whole, when administration is decentral- 
ized, when management and politics are 
sternly separated, when a conscious effort is 
made to enlist the assets and the energies 
of local governments in promotion of a total 
program. A brilliant administrative innova- 
tion was achieved. A pilot plant for prog- 
ress throughout the world was created. 

Many men had worked together over the 
years, bu% let us here remember that it was 
the patience and the dedication of George 
Norris that welded all of us together. He 
was our leader. It was his decision to thwart 
disposal of the properties at Muscle Shoals 
that held a beachhead where the rest of us 
could find a place to fight. Through the 
years he was the one who kept the purpose 
of all our efforts clear. Like a watermark on 
every page of the statute the stamp of 
George Norris stands out. 

It stands out in the sections where TVA is 
directed to make energy available for rural 
and domestic use at the lowest possible rates 
but at the same time to achieve revenues to 
cover the costs of power production. George 
Norris wrote these objectives in the law. 
There is no uncertainty about their meaning, 
no qualification on the responsibility of 
those entrusted with administration. Their 
job is to endeavor ceaselessly to decrease 
power costs, to increase its use by con- 
sumers. 

When TVA austerely resists pressure to 
construct uneconomic projects, no matter 
how attractive they mav appear to local 
sponsors, when it refuses to locate plants at 
sites which would increase production costs, 
no matter how appealing the solicitations, 
these are the provisions of the statute it is 
honoring. This was the injunction of George 
Norris. When TVA engineers determine that 
larger and more efficient units will lower 
power costs, larger and more efficient units 
must be designed and must be fabricated. 
When it is clear that the costs of electrical 
equipment are not restrained by the check 
of honest competition, TVA is obliged to act. 
The statute requires it. Foreign bids must 
be solicited. Collusive bidding must be ex- 
posed. This is the way power rates are held 
down. This is the yardstick of George 
Norris. 

Today, when the highest domestic use of 
electricity and the lowest rates in the United 
States are reported from the region served 
by TVA, I read the list of appliances the 
people use with a reminiscent satisfaction— 
electric feed grinders, hay driers, milking ma- 
chines, and freezers on the farm; refriger- 
ators, ranges, water heaters, washing ma- 
chines, and driers, air-conditioning units in 
the home. These appliances are in use today 
because the cost of electricity to the domes- 
tic consumer has been reduced from 6 cents 
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to less than a penny a kilowatt-hour as 
average use has risen from 600 to more than 
9,000 kilowatt-hours a year. These appli- 
ances are in use on farms and in homes 
today because George Norris devoted his life 
to his fellow men. 

Because of him, over 98 percent of the 
farms in the region have electric service and 
75 percent have pressure running water sys- 
tems. All-electric schools flourish in the 
valley; electric house heating is spreading, 
When I see these changes, this surging prog- 
ress, I remember his deep conviction that 
it could be done. This is what he meant. 

I remember how he used to smile, his 
whole face would be alight, as he described 
what an abundant supply of electricity could 
do to change the lives of people. I think 
he would not be astonished to discover that 
this power system his faith created is now 
the largest in the United States, that the 
demands of the people for electric energy 
have outstripped the capacity of the river 
to supply it, and that coal, another gift of 
nature, is releasing its long-hoarded energy 
to promote their well-being. I know he 
would not be surprised to see that the rates 
of private power companies adjoining TVA 
have been reduced, that use on their sys- 
tems has increased while their profits have 
risen. He knew the yardstick would work. 
His faith was boundless. 

Today, from Burma and Brazil, Tunisia 
and Iran, from Norway and from the British 
Isles, from every continent of the earth men 
come to visit TVA. They come as pilgrims 
visit shrines, seeking nourishment for their 
hopes and their aspirations. They visit a 
modern laboratory where new types of 
fertilizers are being developed, a plant where 
they are produced and farms where products 
are tested. They watch huge barges move 
in long tows on the tranquil river. They 
visit nurseries where seedlings are made 
ready for planting in a great program of re-~ 
forestation. They see how electricity is 
used in the homes, on the region’s small 
farms, and in its new industries where the 
people find employment. These things they 
see bear testimony to a great man’s vision 
and to his work. 

But above all I think these visitors sense 
the spirit of total public service. On mas- 
sive dams and on giant steamplants they 
read the bare inscription—“Built for the 
People of the United States,” each one a 
silent tribute to the living spirit of George 
Norris. Over and over the simple affirma- 
tion is repeated. This program, these proj- 
ects, are committed to the cause of all the 
people, as George Norris was committed. 
There is no other beneficiary, no other pur- 
pose served, 

The truth about George Norris was never 
obscured. Some years ago I attended a din- 
ner here in Washington where George Norris 
was an honored guest. Fine words and mov- 
ing phrases described his public service. 
But I remember best a tribute paid by a 
veteran member of the Senate press gal- 
lery. He said something like this: “If I were 
ever elected to the Senate I would be grate- 
ful that the alphabet would cause my name 
to come after the name of Norris. For if I 
entered the Chamber when a rollcall was in 
progress, and my name was next, I would 
simply ask how Norris voted. If I voted as 
he did, then I could be sure that I had 
served my country well.” 

In the scrambled alphabet of time all our 
mames come after that of George Norris. 
When our commitment to the people is as 
complete as his, when in our several ways we 
work as hard and as courageously as he 
worked, when we are as generous in victory 
as he was and as steadfast in defeat, then of 
each of us it can be truly said that we have 
“served our country well.” Then we shall 
have entered fully into possession of the 
heritage he bequeathed us. Then shall the 
ageless spirit of George W. Norris be fulfilled. 
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AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS 


AMENDED 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed im- 
mediately to the consideration of H.R. 
7030, which was messaged over from 
the House today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a bill (H.R. 7030) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, which was read 
twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I have cleared this bill with the major- 
ity and minority leaders and with the 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee. I know of no ob- 
jection to it from any source. The 
House passed the bill yesterday to unan- 
imous consent. 

This is an emergency measure and un- 
less it becomes law in the next few days 
it will do no good. I introduced an 
identical bill on Monday and a full ex- 
planation of its provisions appeared in 
Monday’s Recorp. However, I shall ex- 
plain the bill briefly for those who may 
not have read my statement. 

This bill would bring a small measure 
of relief to cotton farmers whose land 
has been unplantable because of recent 
floods, or whose plantings have been 
washed out. Thousands of acres of cot- 
ton land are under water or are so wet 
that farmers cannot plant them. This 
bill would permit farmers whose cotton 
acreage has been flooded to transfer 
their acreage allotment to another farm 
within the county or in an adjoining 
county where they can plant on higher 
ground. It would not increase cotton 
acreage one bit, but it will keep many 
farmers from going broke. Cotton farm- 
ers have had disastrous weather strike 
them in 3 out of the last 4 years, and ap- 
proval of this transfer authority is one 
small way that we can help to lessen 
their losses this year. 

The Congress voted this same relief 
for cotton farmers in 1958, so there is a 
precedent for this bill. The Department 
of Agriculture has approved this bill and 
is taking action to see that it is imple- 
mented without delay as soon as it is 
signed by the President. 

I hope that there will be no objection 
to this very important measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 7030) was read the third 
time and passed. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
we have been up and down the hill so 
often on the Federal aid to education 
bill that there is very little new to be 
said on the issue. However, I believe 
this proposal to be of such importance to 
the survival of our form of government 
that I hope I will be forgiven for re- 
peati:z, some of the basic points in- 
volved. 

It sometimes seems that we, as @ 
people, have lost the capacity to take the 
long view and are content to react only 
in the event of a current emergency. 
We passed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act in 1958 only after the Russians 
shocked us into action by the launching 
of sputnik. There is no doubt that dras- 
tic action was needed to improve the 
science and language programs in our 
high schools, but this need existed long 
before sputnik was put into orbit. 

Again, there are overtones of reaction 
to recent events in the consideration of 
the present bill. At the time our news- 
papers were filled with reports of the 
Russian victory in the man-in-space 
race, there were various predictions that 
this event would make it easier to get a 
Federal aid to education bill through 
the Congress. If the Russian accom- 
plishment has resulted in increased sup- 
port for the bill, well and good; but let 
us not be diverted from the basic fact 
that this type of program would be 
needed if the Soviet Union did not even 
exist. We should pass this bill because 
it is the wise and right thing to do so— 
not because external forces prod us into 
action. 

The future of democratic governments 
will—in the long run—be determined by 
the ability of their citizens to make wise 
decisions. The Nation’s Founding 
Fathers were acutely aware of this fact. 
George Washington wrote: 

Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of human happiness. In one in which 
the measures of government receive their 
impressions so immediately from the sense 
of the community as in ours, it is propor- 
tionately essential. 


Thomas Jefferson also had a unique 
understanding of the necessity for an 
educated and informed citizenry in a 
free society. Jefferson correctly said: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be. 


He was as proud of his role in found- 
ing the University of Virginia as of his 
authorship of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

God has not ordained that our form 
of government will succeed; nor is there 
any evidence from history to support 
the thesis that democracy is a natural 
form of society. Our form of govern- 
ment is the product of great human ef- 
fort. It was created by our forefathers 
with the realization that man is poten- 
tially good, but also potentially a beast. 
Wise actions by our people will always 
be needed to keep the beast. from seizing 
control. Through education we strive to 
bring out the good in our young people 
and to cultivate in them a desire to pre- 
serve and protect the values of our so- 
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ciety. A good education is basic to good 
citizenship. 

The exercise of the right to vote by 
one who is incapable of weighing the 
issues and making a rational decision 
does not contribute to the ultimate sur- 
vival of this Nation. I can think of 
nothing better calculated to hasten our 
downfall than the casting of a ballot by 
a@ person who does not have the intellec- 
tual capacity to vote wisely. James 
Madison once said: 

Popular government without popular 
education is a prolog to a farce or tragedy. 


The problem of education for citizen- 
ship was well stated in a comment by a 
noted scholar which appeared in a 
magazine some months ago. He said, 
in effect, that if he exercised his right 
to vote as carefully and thoughtfully as 
a citizen in a democracy should, he 
would spend all his time studying the 
candidates and the issues. This is a 
fair commentary on the awesome re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen in a democracy 
in this complex and ever-changing 
world. 

The frustrations of the cold war and 
the general complexity of life today 
prompt our people to look for easy solu- 
tions to complex problems. It is diffi- 
cult for the shallow thinker to resist the 
impulse to believe those who have a 
knack for making problems 
seem simple. The apparent widespread 
interest in organizations such as the 
John Birch Society is symptomatic of a 
natural desire to find an easy answer to 
the difficult problems facing our Nation 
and the world. To blame all our diffil- 
culties on the Communists is simple 
enough to do. 

It is much harder to face reality and 
aecept the world we live in, and then do 
something constructive to make it more 
to our liking. We can blame the Com- 
munists for our troubles from now until 
doomsday, but this will not contribute 
to the solution of our problems. A gen- 
uinely educated citizenry will not be de- 
luded by crackpots and demagogs from 
within, or by alien doctrines from with- 
out. In the long run, the quality of our 
educational system and the intellectual 
capacity of our citizens will determine 
how well our heritage is enriched and 
preserved. 

The frustrations of decision making 
in a democracy are also evident from 
the results of the last election. The two 
candidates were poles part in their anal- 
ysis of the Nation’s domestic and inter- 
national problems and what should be 
done about them. I have my own per- 
sonal opinion of which analysis was cor- 
rect. But, the public was so confused 
and undecided as to who was right that 
the vote was almost equ divided. 
There is something drastic wrong 
with our educational system when the 
voters—confronted with such diverse 
views and with the wealth of informa- 
tion available through the mass media— 
are unable to make a more clear-cut 
decision on which candidate offered the 
best program for the Nation. In less 
perilous times, the Nation could afford 
an indecisive, timid electorate—but not 
in these days of crisis. 
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‘We have been deluged with reports in 
recent years pointing out the emphasis 
which Russians place on education as 
@ means of achieving their goal of world 
domination. There is no doubt that the 
Russian leaders have a deep understand- 
ing of the interrelationship between edu- 
cation and economic development. Their 
approach to education is focused on the 
training of technical skills. The success 
of their concentration on this narrow 
aspect of education is unquestioned. In 
less than 50 years, Russia has moved 
from a relatively undeveloped state into 
the space age. Sputnik, lunik, and the 
cosmonaut are only a few of the more 
glamorous results of their intense de- 
votion to education. 

We have a much more difficult task in 
education in America. Our people must 
not only be trained in ever increasingly 
difficult technical skills, but also in the 
development of those human traits which 
make up the political, economic, and so- 
cial man. It is not enough if our scien- 
tists are experts in their technical field 
but know nothing outside and beyond 
their specialty. The degree of develop- 
ment in technical skills will not be the 
factor that determines our future. Our 
society’s future will be molded by our 
success in creating self-discipline in our 
young people and imbuing them with an 
understanding of American traditions 
and institutions. According to Herbert 
Spencer, the overall object of education 
is the development of character. The 
quality of the character developed by our 
educational system in turn determines 
our national character. 

The need for an educated citizenry 
is more crucial today than ever before. 
The world has entered an era of great 
instability filled with both dangers and 
promises. Great changes are taking 
place daily which are shaping the future 
world which our children will inherit. 
Remarkable advancements are being 
made in all fields of science—from the 
development of the power to split the 
atom, to a cure for polio. Scientists 
have opened new vistas of knowledge 
which can be applied either to destroy 
civilization or to cure many of the prob- 
lems of mankind. At the same time, our 
capacity for understanding and getting 
along peacefully in the world has not 
kept pace and—if anything—has de- 
teriorated. Whether we use this fund 
of knowledge for mankind’s benefit or 
his doom will, in large measure, be de- 
termined by what kind of educational 
system we have. 

If our youth are to be equipped to 
cope with this complex world, we must 
improve our educational system at all 
levels. It is not enough to educate them 
for adjustment to present conditions. 
They must be armed with knowledge 
which will enable them to shape and 
master the future. 

Charles E. Silberman has summed up 
the requirements of a modern educa- 
tion system, as follows: 

To be practical, an education now must 
prepare a man for work that doesn’t yet 
exist and whose nature can’t even be 
imagined. This can be done only by teach- 
ing people how to learn, by giving them the 
kind of intellectual discipline and the depth 
of understanding that will enable them to 
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apply man’s accumulated wisdom to new 
conditions as they arise. 


The demands on our educational sys- 
tem were never greater and, if they are 
to be met, we must have a drastic re- 
vision in our sense of values. 

In our society we must make sure that 
every individual has the means to de- 
velop his full intellectual potential. A 
quality education should be available 
to every boy and girl, whether he or she 
is from Arkansas or California. Waste 
in human resources is too costly in a 
democracy. The uneducated or under- 
educated man is not only incapable of 
being an effecive participant in the 
democratic process, but also does not 
make his fair contribution to economic 
progress. 

Education and economic progress go 
hand in hand. Each is essential to the 
other. Education more than any other 
factor raises the productivity of a na- 
tion—and of the individual. Industry 
today is more dependent on education 
than ever before. Automation—and 
technological progress in general— 
dramatized the vulnerability of the un- 
educated man to machine competition. 
In order to meet the challenge of this 
new industrial era, our educational sys- 
tem must be revised and updated. 

The makeup of our labor force is 
changing rapidly, reflecting new techno- 
logical developments. Occupations re- 
quiring a high educational level are ex- 
panding rapidly, while those requiring 
little education are contracting. The 
reasons for this trend were well stated 
by Dean Francis Chase of the University 
of Chicago when he said: 

The qualities essential to employability 
and productivity are coming closer and 
closer to the characteristics that have long 
been attributed to the educated person. 


In 1910, considerable education was 
required of only a third of the labor 
force. This has now risen to one-half 
the labor force. The day is approaching 
rapidly when the man with only his en- 
ergy to sell will have nothing to sell. 
Obviously, it would be a waste of time 
and money to give every young person 
a college education. But, we can insure 
that every person has a chance, and is 
encouraged, to develop his full intellec- 
tual capacity. If we do less, we shall be 
wasting the Nation’s most valuable as- 
set—the brainpower of its youth. 

Careful examination of the current 
unemployment situation reveals the re- 
lationship between education and eco- 
nomic dislocations. A recent Wall Street 
Journal article pointed out that the 
chances of unemployment are in inverse 
proportion to a worker’s educational 
level, In March, the unemployment rate 
among professional and technical per- 
sonnel was 1.6 percent; clerical person- 
nel, 4.9 percent; skilled workers, 9.1 per- 
cent; semiskilled workers, 12.1 percent; 
and unskilled workers, 19.1 percent. 

In spite of this clear-cut handwriting 
on the wall for uneducated workers, the 
Department of Labor has estimated that 
7.5 million, or 30 percent, of those enter- 
ing the labor force in the 1960’s will not 
have completed high school. There is a 
bleak future for these unskilled workers. 
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No doubt many of this number have the 
capacity to go on to further training in 
both citizenship and specific technical 
skills. Without further education most 
of them will be a drag on the economy 
and will be on and off the unemployment 
rolls. In the long run, the country— 
and the individual worker—would be far 
better off if a portion of the funds spent 
on unemployment compensation were 
devoted to educating the less skilled 
worker to fill a more responsible role 
in industry. 

While there is extensive unemploy- 
ment in the ranks of the unskilled and 
semiskilled workers, there is a critical 
shortage of technicians and skilled per- 
sonnel in many industries. Education 
has not kept pace with technology. John 
Kenneth Galbraith went to the heart of 
this dilemma when he said: 

* * * the machine has become desperately 
dependent on the improvement of man, and 
our economy is better suited to supply ma- 
chines than to improve men. 


Statistics prove that there is a high 
correlation between social dislocations— 
crime, poverty, and so forth—and lack 
of education. It has been estimated 
that we pay about twice as much for 
the cost of social dereliction as we pay 
for all elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. We cannot afford this waste of 
human resources and perpetuation of 
the poverty-ignorance breeding cycle. 
Unless we place education in proper per- 
spective, national strength will never 
be adequately developed. 

The status of education in America 
leaves much to be desired. I do not 
agree with Robert Hutchins’ statement 
that “we do not know what education 
could do for us because we have never 
tried it.” We have tried, but we have 
not tried hard enough. The problems of 
meeting the demands on our educational 
system will get worse before they get bet- 
ter. The school age group since 1950 
has grown twice as fast as the total 
population. It was 45 million last year, 
and is expected to increase to nearly 49 
million by July, 1963. An estimated $5 
billion was spent for public elementary 
and secondary education in 1948-49. 
This has risen to an estimated $16.7 bil- 
lion this school year. Although expendi- 
tures have tripled in a little over 10 years, 
it is expected that $30 billion will be re- 
quired in 1968-69 just to maintain exist- 
ing standards. In spite of the fact 
that educational expenditures are ris- 
ing rapidly, the percentage of gross 
national product devoted to educa- 
tion has remained relatively constant 
at about 3.5 percent since 1930, accord- 
ing to the Rockefeller Report on Educa- 
tion. Although the relationship of edu- 
cational expenditures and GNP has 
remained fairly constant, the rapid rise 
in enrollments has resulted in a propor- 
tionately smaller expenditure of the 
GNP per pupil. We still spend as much 
on tobacco and alcohol and over twice 
as much on purchase and operation of 
automobiles as we do on public elemen- 
tary and secondary education. I often 
wonder what history will say of a nation 
which spends three times as much on its 
military establishment as on its public 
schools. 
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The status of teachers in our public 


schools is a national disgrace. Henry 
Adams summarized the importance of 
teachers when he said: 

A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops. 


Our teachers have the responsibility 
for shaping the hearts and minds of our 
children and yet they are regarded by 
many as little more than full-time baby- 
sitters. They are woefully underpaid 
and overworked. 

We constantly hear of the difficulties 
of attracting and retaining qualified 
teachers. The Office of Education re- 
ported that in the current school year, 
91,500 or 6.5 percent of the teachers in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
did not meet full certification standards. 
It is surprising that this number is not 
higher in view of the Nation’s compla- 
cent attitude toward the status of the 
teaching profession. It is estimated that 
by the end of the 1963-64 school year 
279,000 additional teachers will be 
needed to staff our schools. There was 
a gain of only 55,000 teachers this year 
over last year’s total. It is obvious that 
the profession must be made more at- 
tractive if a sufficient number of quali- 
fied teachers are to be obtained. 

The teacher makes the school. Until 
we give teachers true professional status 
and salaries commensurate with their 
responsibilities, we cannot hope to at- 
tract the best talent available. An article 
came to my attention recently which 
vividly illustrates what is happening to 
the teaching profession and, of equal im- 
portance, why it is happening. The 
article reported the results of a study 
made of a group of some 500 men who 
had taken a battery of World War II 
tests for Air Cadet training and, after 
the war was over, went into teaching or 
school administration. An analysis of 
the Air Corps test scores clearly showed 
that those who left the teaching pro- 
fession were more intelligent than those 
who remained in teaching. The income 
of those who quit teaching surpassed the 
income of those remaining in teaching 
by more than 25 percent. The same was 
true in salary comparisons of ex-college 
teachers and those who remained as in- 
structors or professors. The question- 
naires completed by the group revealed 
that financial considerations were 
clearly ahead of all other factors in in- 
fluencing those who had left teaching 
to take up some other occupation. And, 
money was also listed as a source of 
major dissatisfaction with their profes- 
sion by those remaining in teaching. 
The results of this study prove that the 
teacher-salary situation tends to drive 
out the best qualified people, leaving 
the lesser qualified teachers behind. I 
wish that this report had been given 
broad publicity since it furnishes much 
food for thought on what is wrong with 
education today. 

The only practical way to help meet 
the problems facing our educational sys- 
tem is the implementation of a realistic 
program of Federal aid to education. 
Education is a national problem and 
must be faced with that in mind. The 
mobility of our people and the interde- 
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pendency of all facets of our economy 
make the problems of one State the 
problems of all. If Arkansas’ schools are 
not as good as they should be, Maine and 
California suffer the consequences along 
with the people of my State. The effect 
may be indirect, but it is there neverthe- 
less. There is a tremendous difference 
between the States in income, wealth, 
and tax-paying ability. There are wide 
variations in educational standards in 
districts within a State. The poorest dis- 
tricts cannot provide a good school sys- 
tem even with confiscatory tax rates. 
Local governments, try as they will, are 
simply not in a position to obtain the ad- 
ditional revenue needed to support an 
adequate school system in all too many 
areas. 

The Federal Government is uniquely 
qualified to raise the money needed to 
finance improvements in local school 
systems, particularly in the poorer States 
which do not have a broad tax base. Per- 
petuation of the existing disparity be- 
tween the States in educational oppor- 
tunities is not in the best interests of the 
rich or the poor States. 

Many of my constituents, as well as 
others throughout the country, are con- 
cerned about the possibility of Federal 
control of our schools. I appreciate 
these fears, although I am convinced 
that there is little basis for them. We 
have had Federal aid in various forms, 
starting with the Land Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787 which gave millions of 
acres of land to the States for educa- 
tion. The Morrill Act of 1862 helped es- 
tablish land-grant colleges like the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Other laws, such 
as the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, provided sub- 
stantial assistance to education. The 
GI bills of World War II and Korea 
helped millions of veterans to obtain an 
education. The Public Law 815 and 874 
programs provide aid to federally im- 
pacted areas. And, the latest program 
authorized by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 provides many forms 
of aid to schools and individual stu- 
dents. So, Federal aid has existed with- 
out Federal control for many years. 
This bill contains unambiguous language 
prohibiting Federal control, and we 
must accept the proposition that the offi- 
cials who will administer the program 
will obey the law. Education must re- 
main under the complete direction and 
control of local school officials. I would 
be the first to object if the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to interfere with lo- 
cal control of the schools. 

I wish to discuss for a moment the 
situation in my own State and why Fed- 
eral aid is essential in building a better 
educational system in Arkansas. 

According to the latest NEA rankings 
of the States, Arkansas ranked 49th in 
teachers’ salaries with an average of 
$3,500. Within the State, average sal- 
aries in the districts ranged from $2,133 
to $5,111. Is there any doubt about 
whether the children in the district 
where the teachers were paid an average 
of $2,133 received as good an education 
as they should? 

Recently I received a letter from a 
superintendent of a small school system 
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in Arkansas which pointed out one of the 
most difficult problems of the low-income 
States in retaining qualified teachers. 
He said: 

The most disappointing factor that I am 
confronted with each year is to employ 
teachers whom I know to be substandard 
while those top teachers who have been 
trained at Arkansas’ expense go to other 
States where they can get twice as much 
money. We can never have an educational 
program good enough for the children of 
Arkansas as long as this exists. 


A Federal aid program would certain- 
ly help in raising Arkansas teachers’ sal- 
aries and would help us to retain many 
good teachers who otherwise would seek 
opportunities outside the State. Per pu- 
pil expenditures in Arkansas were esti- 
mated at $242.48 compared with a na- 
tional average of $390. In spite of this 
low expenditure, I might point out that 
Arkansas has increased its per pupil ex- 
penditure by 107 percent in the last 
decade and ranks No. 2 nationally in 
this respect. 

The State is making a strenuous ef- 
fort to improve its schools—a far greater 
effort than the national average. Al- 
though Arkansas ranked 49th in per 
capita income in 1959, it ranked 20th in 
public school revenue as a percent of 
personal income. The State ranks sixth 
in increase in teachers’ salaries within 
the last 10 years. Arkansas is making 
@ much greater effort to improve its 
schools than many of the richer States. 
Last year the State spent 3.6 percent of 
personal income on schools while the 
wealthy State of Connecticut spent only 
2.8 percent. Progress is being made, but 
the simple facts are that Arkansas and 
all of the poorer States do not have a 
tax base which will support an adequate 
educational system. 

Madam President, there has been en- 
tirely too much talk and too little action 
on Federal aid to education legislation. 
We cannot afford to continue to pay only 
lipservice to educational problems. If 
we want to. provide our youth in every 
section of the country with truly a qual- 
ity education, this bill is a good start. 
A Federal-aid program is certainly not 
the entire answer to the problem. There 
must be a general revival of respect for 
education and intelligence. We mtst 
make the term “egghead” a compliment 
rather than a mark of derision. Unless 
education is placed at the top of our 
national priority list, I fear that history 
will not be kind to us. Passage of this 
bill could be the turning point for educa- 
tion in America. I hope that the Senate 
chooses the proper path and passes the 
bill by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Education Sub- 
committee of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee who has had the 
privilege of giving detailed study to the 
need for strengthening our national edu- 
cation effort, I strongly support the 
basic aid to education program as out- 
lined by President Kennedy and reported 
to the Senate in S. 1021. 

President Kennedy has said, “The hu- 
man mind is our fundamental resource.” 
We might correctly add that the brain- 
power of Americans that is not developed 
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to full potential constitutes a tragic 
waste of our Nation’s and each individ- 
ual’s most valuable natural resource. 

In patterning the public school assist- 
ance program after S. 8, the bill which 
passed the Senate last year, we have 
followed.a sound approach which will be 
fair to schoolchildren in all of the 50 
States. 

It is noteworthy that the proposal re- 

tains the stipulation that State or local 
school boards have an option on whether 
the national funds will be utilized for 
classroom construction or teacher pay 
increases, or both. It absolutely safe- 
guards local contrel of schools. 
. A key point of the legislation, which 
the Legislature of my own State of Texas, 
and all other legislatures, should heed is 
the provision that: 

Each State will be expected to maintain its 
own effort or contribution; and every State 
whose effort is below the national average 
will be expected to increase that proportion 
of its income which is devoted to public 
elementary and secondary education. 


There is no denying that we need to 
strengthen our public schools for Texas 
boys and girls. In Texas nearly 5,000 
students are attending less than full day 
sessions, and 6,500 teachers are teaching 
with substandard credentials. 

Improving our public schools demands 
action at the local, State and national 
levels of government. 

The need is so great that none of these 
levels of government acting alone is 
likely to be able to meet the reaquire- 
ments, and all acting together are not 
likely to do too much. 

I believe that meeting the educational 
needs of the Nation calls for a coopera- 
tive effort at all governmental levels— 
that means local aid to education, State 
aid to education and Federal aid to edu- 
cation. We need greater effort and 
stronger support at all governmental 
levels capable of helping. 

, Let me respectfully add this—that 
those features of so-called Federal aid to 
schools which might be objectionable are 
clear to me. I personally believe in 
keeping control of our schools in State 
and local hands, and I am convinced we 
can pass laws which do not decimate our 
ability to run our own schools. 

With the Land Grant College Act of 
1862, under which Texas A. & M., 
the first tax supported university in 
Texas, was founded, with the World War 
II and Korean GI bills, with the im- 
pacted area school aid bills and the home 
economics and vocational agriculture 
aid bill and other Federal aid bills, we 
have proved that national assistance to 
education need not abridge local control 
of education. 

Most of us agree that we must 
strengthen our schools, but some fear 
that Federal aid to schools would mean 
that local school boards would no longer 
run the schools. I have considered this 
matter carefully as a member of the 
Senate Education Subcommittee. 

Since 1950 we have had two Federal 
programs of direct financial aid to pub- 
lic schools in operation in this country. 
These are Public Laws 815 and 874, pro- 
viding Federa] funds for construction, 
operation, and maintenance of schools 
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in areas affected by Federal activities— 
such as military bases and others—the 
federally impacted areas bills. Under 
these laws, more than $115 million of 
Federal funds have gone to Texas 
school boards to finance construction of 
over 3,000 new classrooms at 300 differ- 
ent schools to house 85,000 students, and 
to help maintain and operate classes. 

This year, 245 school districts scat- 
tered in every part of Texas are receiv- 
ing a total of $10,677,000 of money voted 
by Congress which is being used for the 
operation and maintenance of these 
schools. These include in Abilene, 
Corpus Christi, Fort Worth, San An- 
tonio, El Paso, Amarillo, Waco, Sher- 
man, and Irving schools and many 
others. In addition, Texas public school 
boards are receiving, this year, $2,994,- 
000 from Federal money voted by Con- 
gress for construction of classrooms in 
22 public schools. 

I believe I know our Texas school 
boards pretty well. Most of them are 
comprised of sound, reasonable men 
and women who have their feet on the 
ground. They are the men and women 
who give long hours of unpaid dedi- 
cated service to building the strongest 
public schools they can. No one can 
convince me that these Texas school 
boards would have taken this Federal 
money, let alone continue to take it, if 
there were strings attached that would 
take away their own local control of the 
schools. 

One-third of all schoolchildren who go 
to public schools in America today, go 
to schools in federally affected areas 
where part of the money comes from 
our American Government. It is our 
own American way. What is being done 
for one-third of our schoolchildren 
without Federal control of local school 
activities can be done in all of our 
schools without Federal control of local 
school activities. 

These local districts have known of 
the financial problems of their districts; 
they have known how very rapidly State 
and local taxes and indebtedness have 
risen as compared to federal taxes and 
debt. These districts have demonstrated 
that with this great amount of federal 
help under Public Laws 815 and 874, 
these public schools serving one-third of 
the pupils in all public schools in Amer- 
ica, have been able to provide a great 
portion of the extra facilities and teach- 
ers needed in the past ten years. How- 
ever, SO Many are now at the ceiling of 
their indebtedness that it is clear that an 
additional Federal program is needed to 
help finish the job. 

Madam President, I congratulate the 
able Senators who have led in this effort 
to achieve workable bills and have 
presented them to the Senate this year 
and last. 

Madam President, I particularly con- 
gratulate the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. As chair- 
man of the Education Subcommittee he 
patiently presided and listened to all the 
witnesses. He started hearings early in 
the morning and continued them late 
in the day, when the Senate was not in 
session. He permitted witnesses to be 
hearc every time possible, including 
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Saturdays. He conducted hearings be- 
ginning early Saturday mornings and 
continuing until after 1 o’clock Satur- 
day afternoons, in a diligent effort to see 
that meaningful legislation was passed. 

I have served on a number of Senate 
subcommittees in the brief four years of 
my service in the Senate, but I have 
never seen another chairman of a sub- 
committee who has been more diligent 
in conducting hearings more consecutive 
hours on more consecutive days than 
the senior Senator from Oregon, con- 
sidering the total length of the hearings. 
I think the Senator from Oregon de- 
serves the thanks of all of us, and he 
and those who worked with him deserve 
the thanks not only of this generation 
of Americans but also of the coming 
generation of Americans. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, as 
the time approached for the Senate to 
take up the pending measure to author- 
ize a program of Federal assistance to 
the States in aid of education, I reviewed 
the correspondence I have received on 
this subject through the past several 
years. Most of it, I am happy to say, 
has favored Federal aid legislation, and 
the proportion which takes this position 
has increased quite sharply within the 
past year. I think no subject affecting 
domestic policies of our country has been 
more closely studied by the people of 
Idaho than has this one. I am glad that 
this is so. Certainly no decision should 
be reached on so significant a question 
without the most painstaking examina- 
tion of all the factors involved. I have 
given much thought and study to it, and 
my mail confirms that great numbers 
of my constituents have pondered the 
basic issues presented with the utmost 
care. 

I support the principle of Federal aid 
to education, and I intend to vote for 
the bill which is now before the Senate, 
unless unacceptable amendments are at- 
tached to it. I am aware, however, that 
many thoughtful people have serious 
reservations about taking this step. I 
wish to discuss briefly those aspects of 
the problem which seem to me to have 
occasioned the most concern. 

The question which first arises is 
whether there is really a present need 
to make any change in the methods by 
which our public school systems are fi- 
nanced. Some statistics are needed in 
arriving at a meaningful answer. For 
example, the Idaho Office of Education 
reported to the U.S. Office of Education, 
in the fall of 1960, that Idaho had a 
shortage of 812 classrooms. Scheduled 
for construction during the 1960-61 
year were 282 classrooms, leaving my 
State still 530 classrooms short. Much 
of this limited new construction, it 
should be noted, is being financed with 
Federal funds under Public Law 815, in 
districts which have qualified as Fed- 
erally impacted areas. 

Madam President, in order to demon- 
strate the extent to which Federal aid 
is already a reality in my State, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp two tables show- 
ing grants and entitlements to Idaho 
school districts, under the impacted areas 
programs, for fiscal 1960. 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Public Law 874 entitlements in State of 

Idaho for fiscal year 1960 for administra- 

tion and teachers’ salaries 


Entitle- 
ment 


Project Applicant 
No 














1 | Arco ere, Class A School District 
No. 





$44, 315 
2 dante, Class A School District 

No. 25-- 48, 689 
5 | Snake River Class A School Dis- 


trict, ‘Moveltids 035 . issue ses-s 18, 706 

6 Blackfoot Class A School District 
PE Wiec ee tse eer cesecekace 101, 610 

71M ce Joint Class B School Dis- 
Orlet DO. BOR... .. aces asics specs 6, 726 

9 | Idaho over Class A School District 
Pee Rs Bie dasdseett 165, 142 

10 | Swan v alley . C School Dis- 
trict No. 92, Irwin........-......- 8, 934 

ll — Class A School District No 

ee ee ee eee ee eae 6, 086 

12 gneliey Joint Class A School Dis- 
WeNOU TWO Oe ceeds cctencunne 5, 016 

201 | Mountain Home Class A Inde- 
pendent School District No. 6_--- 306, 899 

Bonner County Class A School 
District No. 82, Sandpoint... ___- 14, 154 

Salmon Class A School District 
No. 291, Salmon... 7, 976 


Boise City Independent ‘School 
DI it cis cid bons ancnechunmeud 79, 166 


*t No. 
502 Idaho Falls Joint Class A School 
TN ca a meta 52, 300 





503 oy County Schools, Joint 

A School District No. 331, 
ee ALLIES 6 LEE: 112, 822 

601 oleaus yids Joint Class A School 
Distriet No. 192. i.0.iius. ccpese i 6,021 

701 | St. Maries Joint Class A School 
pe eg eee eee 6, 365 

7 Lake Lowell County School Dis- 
trict No. 5, Caldwell__._—.....--- 3, 710 

801 lapwel, {Class A School District 
Nis wine nin elie kadimennmen = 43, 474 

901 Pa Joint Ciass B School 
Distet No. 305. .<:...~u--.-.-.-- 20, 591 

902 | Kamiah Joint Class B School Dis- 
OS ee 21, 713 

903 | Dubois ae B School District 
yA cen eel ale EE et 16, 590 

1001 | Challis Joint Glass B School Dis- 
ey ee a nn anes . 8, 401 

1002 | Cottonwood Joint Class A School 
peony Pe) ee ee 9, 890 
1003 og ee B School District 2 ene 

dihiniiitewadséwivbidebubed , Oe 

1004 Worley ‘Glass B School District 
Oa ihtncacihniaetioeiies aarp 3, 828 

1005 | Grangeville Joint Class A School 
District No. 24).:.....0..c5-00-55% 39, 714 

1006 | American Falls Joint Class A 
School District No. 381_.........- 12, 836 

1008 | Plummer Class B School District 
PEO) Dicscnindiditiianneeanmmanped ss titi 12, 588 

1010 | Meadows Valley Class B School 
District No. 11, New Meadows... 12, 559 

1011 | Bonners Ferry Class A School 
Distrist Mo, 1006. 20i <0 cenes--s 19, 559 

1012 | Hailey Class A School District No. 
Wl. nacuduunsequigint acces nee 4,944 

1101 | Council Class B School District 
SUS i eee eee 14, 187 

1102 | Basin Class C School District No. 
| ee eee 2, 483 
Wes ot i te 1, 286, 498 


Public Law 815 cash payments in the State 
of Idaho in fiscal year 1960 for school 
construction 


Class A School District No. 55, Blackfoot_...... $60, 134 
Joint Class A School District No. 93, Idaho 
ethno ati cnd anesinecowghtunidinhoene 73, 855 
ve — A School District No. 241, Grange- 
Niel ntner ee innaiitnneieR ain oiemnlentithnsd 5, 847 
Joint ‘Glass A School District No. 52, Moreland... 3, 102 


Class A School District No. 6, Mountain Home. 292, 279 
Joint Class A School District No. 91, Idaho 
IERIE RE rye 2, 47, 
Joint Class A School District No. 251, Rigby. 15,940 
Joint Class A School District No. 341, "Lapwai_. 63, 500 





Class B School District No. 365, Bruneau... ._ 2,977 
Joint Class A School District No. 331, Rupert.. 37, 808 
MOMs a iakideces eso i esi Sicdecccdes 602, 442 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, 
the classroom shortage does not tell the 
whole story. My mail has contained 
many fact-filled letters detailing the in- 
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adequacy of teachers’ salaries in Idaho. 
There is an acute shortage of teachers 
who meet minimum certification stand- 
ards. Moreover, case after case has 
been reported to me of young people who 
have grown up in Idaho, received their 
education in our public schools, and 
entered the teaching profession after 
being trained for it in Idaho institutions 
of higher learning, only to leave the 
State within a year or two to pursue 
their careers in neighboring States 
which are in a position to offer higher 
salary schedules. 

In the last analysis, however, I think 
we have to measure the adequacy of our 
public school systems not alone by 
counting the classrooms or by counting 
the number of applicants for teaching 
positions, but on the basis of a value 
judgment formed upon personal obser- 
vation and the appraisal of informed 
professional and lay opinion. On this 
basis, I think that the American people 
generally have arrived at a consensus 
that public education must be made bet- 
ter. There is a need to improve our 
school systems. 

Many question, however, whether the 
addition of Federal funds to those which 
are now being raised by the States and 
localities will in fact contribute to the 
solution of this problem. I have re- 
ceived many letters which pose this 
question: 

What good does it do to ship Idaho monsy 
to Washington and back? It still has to 
come from Idaho taxpayers. 


Part of the answer lies in the fact 
that the bill before the Senate contains 
an equalization formula under which 
Idaho schools, to take one example, will 
receive $4,409,000 in aid from the Fed- 
eral Government during the first year 
the program is in operation, while Idaho 
contributes only $1,377,000 to it in tax 
money—a ratio of more than 3 to 
1 in Idaho’s favor. Our States differ 
widely in their levels of economic de- 
velopment and per capita income. 

If the discrepancies in the educational 
opportunities which they are able to 
afford to our youngsters is a problem of 
national concern, as I believe it to be, 
then it must follow that a national tax 
base must be used to minimize them. 
This is precisely what the pending bill 
proposes to do. 

I am aware that some States which 
have a highly developed industrial and 
financial structure will seem to suffer 
from the application of this equalization 
formula. It is important to remember, 
however, that the national tax base is 
not the same as the one upen which the 
States and local school districts must 
rely. For example, much of the Federal 
revenue is derived from corporate in- 
come taxes. When an Idaho citizen 
buys a new car, the profit to the manu- 
facturing corporation may be taxed in 
Delaware, but it is derived from Idaho. 
That profit cannot be taxed for the 
benefit of Idaho schools except by use 
of the national taxing power. Simi- 
larly, the higher per capita incomes in 
the industrial States, which yield most 
of the Federal revenue traceable to the 
personal income tax, are made possible, 
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in part, by industrial activities which de- 
pend upon Idaho timber, Idaho min- 
erals, and Idaho markets. 

It seems to me, therefore, to be both 
necessary and fair that the Nation’s 
wealth should be used to supplement 
that of the individual States, in order to 
insure an adequate education to every 
American child, wherever he may live. 
It is reassuring that Federal aid pro- 
posals have had very broad support from 
Senators and Congressmen representing 
the wealthier States. This reflects, of 
course, an increasing awareness that the 
Nation can ill afford inadequate educa- 
tion in any State. 

Finally, there is much genuine con- 
cern that Federal aid to education will 
necessarily be accompanied by, or will 
eventually lead to, a federalization of 
our school systems—that is, to Federal 
control. 

On this issue it should be noted that 
there is a long history of Federal assist- 
ance programs, ranging from school- 
lunch legislation to the basic au- 
thorizing legislation for the land-grant 
colleges, which have not in fact resulted 
in Federal control over school adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, I believe that con- 
stant vigilance must be exercised, in 
order 1o make sure that no such inter- 
ference takes place; and I would not 
support any Federal aid bill which did 
not contain a specific prohibition against 
interference at any level by Federal offi- 
cials. The bill now before us includes 
this language: 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy de- 
termination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system. 


To those who say that Federal inter- 
ference, although now prohibited, may 
creep in at a later date, I would reply 
that this can happen only if the people, 
through their Congress, decide to relax 
this prohibition. If they were ever to 
make a decision to federalize public edu- 
cation, and I hope they never do, they 
could make it, regardiess of whether the 
pending measure is enacted. 

These considerations have led me to 
conclude that e carefully drawn Federal 
aid program represents, on balance, a 
necessary and desirable supplement to 
the efforts the States are making to im- 
prove the quality of public education. 
Therefore, I support the pending bill, 
and urge its passage. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Idaho for the 
support he has just now given us, by 
means of his very able speech. As he 
knows, I completely agree with the 
premises he has laid down. 

I wish to thank him also, not only for 
the help he has been this year, but like- 
wise for the help he has always been to 
those of us who each year have had the 
responsibility of bringing to the floor of 
= Senate a Federal-aid-to-education 

ill. 
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It is a matter of great pleasure to me 
and, I am pleased to state, also to the 
entire Senate, I am sure, that we are 
able to have his support, which we wel- 
come most gladly. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, I 
appreciate the kind words of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. All who have followed 
the course of his long and determined 
efforts to have such aid to education pro- 
vided, know how indebted all of us are 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon for the excellent and outstanding 
work he has done in this connection. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate now adjourn, under the or- 
der previously entered, until tomorrow, 
at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
18, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 17, 1961: 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATOR 
William L. Batt, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to be 
Area Redevelopment Administrator in the 
Department of Commerce. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 41: 1: Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor; the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble. 

Almighty God, as we daily think of 
humanity’s many needs, may we develop 
new capacities of sympathy and under- 
standing for men and nations every- 
where. 

Grant that we may enable them to be- 
come the masters over those handicaps 
and obstacles which still impede their 
progress toward the achievement and 
enjoyment of a nobler civilization. 

Emancipate us from all cold and apa- 
thetic tempers of mind lest we become 
too cynical to hope for better days and 
too willful to believe that there are re- 
sources and reserves of divine help and 
strength upon which we have not yet 
drawn. 

May the new social order for which 
we are praying and laboring embody and 
express the moral and spiritual truths 
and teachings of the lowly Man of Gali- 
lee, who incarnated and proclaimed 
His faith in God, our Father; His love 
of man, our brother; and His vision of 
the kingdom of heaven, our destiny. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
— bills of the House of the following 

itles: 


H.R. 1320. An 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 1329. An 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 1351. An 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1366. 
T. Hansen; 

H.R. 1368. 
Devlin; 

H.R. 1397. 
B. Tindell; 

H.R. 1424. An 
min E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wlady- 
slaw Figura; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the 
Maritime Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Raymond 
G. Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; and 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR. 1346. An act for the relief of Jonn 
Napoli; 

HR. 5178. An act for the relief of the Reyn- 
olds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the 
Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.32. An act for the relief of Jeno Becsey; 

S.68. An act for the relief of Kay Addis; 

8.180. An act for the relief of Ioannis F. 
Kostakis; 

S.219. An act for the relief of Dr. Nobu- 
taka Azuma; 

S. 264. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Leong; 

S. 268. An act for the relief of Hok Yuen 
Woo; 

&. 294. An act for the relief of Aiko Shin- 
zato; 

8.415. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Jean Dauel; 

8.441. An act for the relief of Rodopi 
Statherou (Statheron) ; 

S.442. An act for the relief of Aspasia A. 
Koumbouris (Kumpuris) ; 

8.485. An act for the relief of Charles 
Edward Pifer; 

8.570. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; 

8.684. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to the paint- 
ing, illumination, and dismantlement of 
radio towers; 

8.967. An act for the relief of Wong Gar 
Wah; 

S.1073. An act for the relief of Henry 
Eugene Godderis; 

S. 1093. An act for the relief of Sze-Foo 
Chien; 


act for the relief of Edward 
act for the relief of Kim 
act for the relief of Danica 
An act for the relief of Hans E. 
An act for the relief of Maurice 
An act for the relief of Arthur 


act for the relief of Benja- 
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S. 1168. An act for the relief of Edward C. 
Tonsmeire, Jr.; 

S. 1204. An act for the relief of Sirijo Tan- 
fara; and 

S. 1343. An act for the relief of Dr. Tung 
Hui Lin. 





SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Arizona, Mr. Morris K. 
UDALL, be permitted to take the oath of 
office today. His certificate of election 
has not arrived, but there is no contest, 
and no question has been raised with 
regard to his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 60] 
Ashley Inouye Riley 
Auchincloss Kearns Rivers, S.C. 
Blitch Keogh Roberts 
Brooks, La. Kilburn Sisk 
Buckley Macdonald Stephens 
Colmer Martin, Mass. Thompson, La. 
Evins Moeller Walter 
Granahan Morrison Winstead 
Grant Powell 
Hébert Rains 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 405 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





TEMPORARY REDUCTION IN DUTY- 
FREE ALLOWANCE FOR RETURN- 
ING RESIDENTS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is, Will the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H.R. 6611) to amend 
paragraph 1798(c) (2) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to reduce temporarily the exemp- 
tion from duty enjoyed by returning 
residents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ROLE OF CUBA IN INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 

ished business is, Will the House suspend 

the rules and agree to the concurrent 

resolution (H. Con. Res. 226) expressing 
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the sense of the Congress that such steps 
as may be necessary shculd be initiated 
in the Organization of American States 
to reevaluate the role of the Government 
of Cuba in inter-American affairs for the 
purpose of imposing sanctions under the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, and for other purposes? 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 404, nays 2, not voting 27, as 


follows: 


[Roll No. 61] 
YEAS—404 

Abbitt Curtin Harvey, Mich, 
Abernethy Curtis, Mass. Hays 
Adair Curtis, Mo. Healey 
Addabbo Daddario Hechler 
Addonizio Dague Hemphill 
Albert Daniels Henderson 
Alexander Davis, Herlong 
Alford James C. Hiestand 
Alger Davis, John W. Hoeven 
Andersen, Davis, Tenn. Hoffman, Il. 

Minn. Dawson Holifield 
Anderson, Ill. Delaney Holland 
Andrews Dent Holtzman 
Anfuso Denton Horan 
Arends Derounian Hosmer 
Ashbrook Derwinski Huddleston 
Ashley Devine Hull 
Ashmore Diggs Ichord, Mo. 
Aspinall Dingell Ikard, Tex. 
Avery Dole Inouye 
Ayres Dominick Jarman 
Bailey Donohue Jennings 
Baker Dooley Jensen 
Baldwin Dorn Joelson 
Baring Dowdy Johansen 
Barrett Downing Johnson, Calif. 
Barry Doyle Johnson, Md. 
Bass, N.H. Dulski Johnson, Wis. 
Bass, Tenn. Durno Jonas 
Bates Dwyer Jones, Ala. 
Battin Edmondson Jones, Mo. 
Becker Elliott Judd 
Beckworth Ellsworth Karsten 
Beermann Everett Karth 
Belcher Fallon Kastenmelier 
Bell Farbstein Kee 
Bennett, Pla. Fascell Keith 
Bennett, Mich. Feighan Kelly 
Berry Fenton Kilday 
Betts Findley Kilgore 
Blatnik Finnegan King, Calif. 
Boland Fino King, N.Y. 
Bolling Fisher King, Utah 
Bolton Flood Kirwan 
Bonner Flynt Kitchin 
Bow Fogarty Kluczynski 
Boykin Ford Knox 
Brademas Forrester Kornegay 
Bray Fountain Kyl 
Breeding Frazier Laird 
Brewster Frelinghuysen Landrum 
Bromwell Priedel Lane 
Brooks, Tex. Fulton Langen 
Broomfield Gallagher Lankford 
Brown Garland Latta 
Broyhill Garmatz Lennon 
Bruce Gary Lesinski 
Burke, Ky Gathings Libonati 
Burke, Mass Gavin Lindsay 
Burleson Giaimo Lipscomb 
Byrne, Pa Gilbert Loser 
Byrnes, Wis Glenn McCormack 
Cahill Goodell McCulloch 
Carey Goodling McDonough 
Casey Gray McDowell 
Cederberg Green, Pa McFall 
Celler Griffin McIntire 
Chamberlain Griffiths McMillan 

elf Gross McSween 

Chenoweth Gubser McVey 
Chiperfield Hagan, Ga Macdonald 
Church Hagen, Calif MacGregor 
Clancy Haley Machrowicz 
Clark Hall Mack 
Coad Halleck Madden 
Cohelan Halpern Magnuson 
Collier Hansen Mahon 
Conte Harding Mailliard 
Cook Hardy Marshall 
Cooley Harris Martin, Nebr. 
Corbett Harrison, Va. Mason 
Corman Harrison, Wyo. Mathias 
Cramer Harsha Matthews 
Cunningham Harvey, Ind. 
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Meader Poff Smith, Iowa 
Merrow Powell Smith, Miss. 
Michel Price Smith, Va. 
Miller, Clem Pucinski nce 
Miller, Quie Springer 

George P. Rabaut Stafford 
Miller, N.Y. Randall 
Milliken Ray Steed 
Mills Reifel Stratton 
Minshall Reuss Stubblefield 
Monagan Rhodes, Ariz. Sullivan 
Montoya Rhodes, Pa. Taber 
Moore Riehlman Taylor 
Moorehead, Rivers, Alaska Teague, Calif. 

Ohio Robison Thomas 
Moorhead, Pa. Rodino Thompson, La. 
Morgan Rogers, Colo. Thompson, N.J 
Morris Rogers, Fla. Thompson, Tex. 
Morrison Rogers, Tex. Thomson, Wis. 
Morse Rooney ‘Thornberry 
Mosher Roosevelt Toll 
Moss Rostenkowski Tollefson 
Moulder Roudebush Trimble 
Multer Rousselot Tuck 
Murphy Rutherford Tupper 
Murray Ryan Ullman 
Natcher St. George Utt 
Nelsen St. Germain Vanik 
Nix Santangelo Van Pelt 
Norblad Saund Van Zandt 
Norrell Saylor Vinson 
Nygaard Schadeberg Wallhauser 
O’Brien, Ill. Schenck Watts 
O’Brien, N.Y. Scherer ‘Weaver 
O'Hara, Il. Schneebeli Weis 
O’Hara, Mich. Schweiker Westiand 
O’Konski Schwengel Whalley 
Olsen Scott Wharton 
O'Neill Scranton Whitener 
Osmers Seely-Brown Whitten 
Passman Selden Wickersham 
Patman Shelley Widnall 
Pelly Sheppard Williams 
Perkins Shipley Willis 
Peterson Short Wilson, Calif. 
Pfost Shriver Wilson, Ind. 
Philbin Sibal Wright 
Pike Sikes Yates 
Pilcher Siler Young 
Pillion Sisk Younger 
Pirnie Slack Zablocki 
Poage Smith, Calif. Zelenko 

NAYS—2 
Hoffman, Mich. Kowalski 
NOT VOTING—27 

Auchincloss Grant Rains 
Blitch Green, Oreg. Riley 
Boggs ébert Rivers, 8.C. 
Brooks, La. Kearns Roberts 
Buckley Keogh Stephens 
Cannon Kilburn Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Martin, Mass. Udall 
Evins Moeller Walter 
Granahan Ostertag Winstead 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Auchincloss. 
Mr. Winstead with Mr. Kearns. 


Mr. Evins with Mr. Kilburn. 


Mr. Rains with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Roberts with Mr. Ostertag. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Barry] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us today two bills affecting Cuba. 
In addition we have House Joint Reso- 
lution 384 which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to accept for the United States the 
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agreement for the establishment of the 
Caribbean Organization. I believe that 
all three bills are constructive and 
should be approved. 

House Joint Resolution 384 establishes 
a strong organization for the develop- 
ment of Caribbean areas which are not 
eligible for membership in the Organiza- 
tion of American States since the OAS 
is limited to sovereign, independent 
countries. However, the new Organiza- 
tion will allow representation directly by 
the people concerned in a body designed 
to improve their well-being through the 
promotion of economic and technologi- 
cal development. As such it will con- 
tinue progress now underway and is de- 
signed to remove a taint of paternalism 
which is out of date in the Caribbean 
area. 

House Concurrent Resolution 209 will 
assist through loans for college expenses, 
those brave Cubans who have demon- 
strated their devotion to freedom. It 
will help those who left their native land 
rather than live under a Communist- 
controlled police state. By creating a 
University Free Cuba the United States 
will continue the program already in ef- 
fect to educate freedom-loving youth of 
Cuba. In the expectation that they 
someday will return to liberate their peo- 
ple, there could not be a more reward- 
ing investment than this. The program 
would not only give encouragement and 
practical assistance where needed, but 
it should help crystallize a group to resist 
Communist dictatorship only 90 miles 
from our borders. 

Finally, we have House Concurrent 
Resolution 226 which is designed to help 
eliminate Communist membership on the 
Inter-American Defense Board. This is 
highly essential. ‘The resolution also 
suggests that Latin American countries 
comprising the OAS break diplomatic 
relations with the present Cuban Gov- 
ernment and cease trade with or other- 
wise communicate with that island. 
However, as we approve this proposal 
we must be very careful not to play into 
Castro’s hands by helping create hatred 
among the Cuban people for the demo- 
cratic countries of the Americas. 

I fully approve of trying to persuade 
other American states to join in a solid 
front with the United States against 
Castro’s Communist dictatorship. In 
carrying out the intent of this resolu- 
tion, I would warn the administration to 
exercise caution and good judgment, lest 
they alienate those very people on whose 
eventual revolt against Communist 
tyranny we must depend. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make my position in regard to 
this resolution a matter of record, be- 
cause I think it is important that this 
Government make no move which would 
preclude unilateral action on the part of 
the United States regarding Cuba if, in 
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our defense, such action becomes neces- 
sary. I am deeply concerned that we 
do not put all of our reliance in fighting 
the Communist conspiracy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere in the Organization of 
American States, because I am not sure 
we can depend upon them to be on our 
side in a showdown with communism. 

At this very moment some of the most 
prominent members of OAS will not 
take a stand against Castro. It would 
be foolhardy for us to put the safety of 
the United States at the mercy of those 
who in the final showdown may not be 
on our side, I would like to point out 
further, Mr. Speaker, while this resolu- 
tion gives the ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States the power to 
decide upon certain nations, it does not 
bind them to do so. I am already on 
record and I believe that we should now 
institute an economic blockade of Cuba 
until further plans can be worked out. 
I am not in favor of letting such a vital 
decision be the subject of prolonged 
debate in another international sewing 
circle. 


UNIVERSITY FREE CUBA PROVID- 
ING ASSISTANCE TO CUBAN 
REFUGEE STUDENTS 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is, Will the House suspend 
the rules and agree to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 209) requesting 
the President to exercise his authority 
to operate a program, to be known as 
University Free Cuba, to provide assist- 
ance to certain Cuban refugee students, 
and for other purposes? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the concur- 
rent resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ALGER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I must 
make clear my position regarding this 
resolution. It is another instance where 
Congress is waiving its authority to safe- 
guard the people’s money. No matter 
how laudable its objectives—and I cer- 
tainly have every sympathy for the refu- 
gees of the Castro tyranny—we have no 
right to abrogate our authority and re- 
sponsibility as the representatives of the 
American people under the blanket au- 
thority this resolution gives to the Presi- 
dent. We are not told how much will 
be spent, what schools will be given aid, 
what students will be helped, nor what 
subject matter will be taught. The most 
compelling objection is that these un- 
told millions will be spent without the 
approval of Congress nor investigation 
by the proper committees of Congress. 


One other point I think should be 
made: I have consistently opposed the 
role of the Federal Government in sup- 
porting education. In my opinion, it is 
unconstitutional in any form. For that 
reason I opposed the National Defense 
Education Act and I see no difference 
here. If it is wrong for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support education for our 
own people, there is no justification for 
supporting education for foreigners. 


ESTABLISHING AN OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
TOURISM IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the question on passage 
of the bill (H.R. 4614) to direct the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take steps to en- 
courage travel to the United States by 
residents of foreign countries, to estab- 
lish an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 305, nays 104, not voting 24, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 62] 


YEAS—305 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 


Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 


Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 


Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Brademas 


Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 


Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kee 

Keith 
Kelly 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lennon 


Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Chiperfield 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Curtin 


Daddario 
Daniels 


Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagan, Ga. 


Hagen, Calif. 


Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 


Harrison, Va. 


Davis, John W. Hays 


Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
McVey 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
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Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 


Milliken 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montoya 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
O’Brien, Ill. 


Perkins 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alford 
Alger 
Andersen, 


Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 


Arends 
Ashbrook 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bromwell 
Brown 
Bruce 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cederberg 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 
James C. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dole 
Dorn 


Auchincloss 
Baring 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boykin 
Buckley 
Colmer 
Evins 
Granahan 
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Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 


Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, T'ex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Rhodes, Ariz. Thompson, N.J. 
Rhodes, Pa. Thompson, Tex. 
Rivers, Alaska Thomson, Wis. 
Rodino Thornberry 
Rogers, Colo. Toll 

Rogers, Fla. Tollefson 
Rogers, Tex. Trimble 
Tupper 
Uliman 

Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Watts 

Weis 

Whalley 
Whitener 


Randall 
Reuss 


Rostenkowski 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 

Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel Wickersham 
Scott Widnall 
Seely-Brown Willis 

Selden Wilson, Calif. 
Shelley Wright 
Sheppard Yates 
Shipley Young 
Shriver Younger 
Sibal Zablocki 
Sikes Zelenko 

Sisk 


NAYS—104 


Dowdy 
Durno 
Findley 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gubser Ra 

Halleck Riehlman 
Harrison, Wyo. Robison 
Harsha Roudebush 
Harvey, Ind. Rousselot 
Harvey, Mich. St. George 
Hiestand Schadeberg 
Hoeven Schenck 
Hoffman, Ill. Scherer 
Hoffman, Mich. Schweiker 
Jensen Scranton 
Johansen Short 

Kyl Siler 

Laird Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Steed 

Taber 
Teague, Calif. 


Mosher 
Norrell 
O’Konski 
Pelly 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Pirnie 


Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
Marshall Tuck 
Martin, Mass. Utt 
Martin, Nebr. Van Pelt 
Mason Weaver 
Michel Westland 
Miller, N.Y. Wharton 
Minshall Whitten 
Moore Williams 
Moorehead, Wilson, Ind. 
Ohio 


NOT VOTING—24 


Grant 
Hébert 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Miller, 
George P. 
Moeller 
Rains 
Reifel 


Riley 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Roberts 
Stephens 
Udall 
Walter 
Winstead 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Moeller against. 
Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Auchincloss. 


Mr. LAIRD changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 





DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7035) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object to the unanimous 
consent request, is the gentleman saying 
that there is so little interest in the 
House of Represenatives in the spend- 
ing of nearly $4.5 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money that general debate can 
be disposed of in 2 hours? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, we did it last 
year without any trouble, and we thought 
all questions were answered last year 
and 2 years ago. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that about half of the total 
of the bill is grants to States for public 
assistance, and there is nothing that you 
or I can do about it in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
observe that this abbreviated procedure 
is apparently becoming par for the 
course in the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 7035, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. {I do this for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the majority leader 
as to the program for the balance of the 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
the balance of the week is the pending 
bill, and after the disposition of this bill 
there is H.R. 3279, increasing travel al- 
lowance for Federal employees. 
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Mr. HALLECK. And that will con- 
clude the work for this week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is all I have 
now. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know of noth- 
ing else at the present time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to be able to bring to you today 
another unanimous report, from our 
Committee on Appropriations, for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies. This is the 15th year that I have 
had the opportunity of working on this 
bill and the 11th year as chairman. For 
11 years now we have had a unanimous 
report coming out of our committee. I 
started on this subcommittee back in 
the days that many of you will remem- 
ber, with Frank Keefe of Wisconsin, who 
did such a splendid job in the fields of 
labor, health, and education in 1947 and 
1948. We have tried to continue this 
progress. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank the members of our committee; 
on this side, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Denton], and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MarsHatu], for the 
long hours they put in on the hearings, 
meeting all day and many nights until 
6 o’clock in the evening. I want to 
thank them for the help that they have 
given me, and also thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp], the ranking Republican mem- 
ber, who has been of such great help, 
and who knows as much about this bill 
as I do. The new member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MIcHEL], has done a remarkable job and 
has given us much assistance during this, 
his first year. Of course, I could not 
stop there without saying a word for 
our clerk, Mr. Moyer. We think we have 
the best clerk of any Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the House. 

This is a unanimous report from the 
committee. That means compromise. 
There are some areas in which I think 
we ought to be doing more and there are 
members of the committee who think 
that we ought to be doing less. This bill 
is the result of 7 or 8 weeks of hearings 
and compromise on both sides. So we 
come to you with a unanimous report. 

There are three or four items in the 
bill this year that I think are unusually 
important. One has to do with training 
programs. 

For the last several years the com- 
mittee has encouraged, especially the De- 
partment of Labor, to institute a really 
effective program for the training of men 
and women for skilled industrial jobs. 
This is especially important in areas 
where automation, migration of industry, 
and other economic factors have raised 
unemployment to high levels. 

While such a program is needed to re- 
lieve unemployment, the relief of unem- 
ployment is far from being the only fac- 
tor involved. We have the situation 
today where large numbers are unem- 
ployed and at the same time there is a 
large unfilled demand for people skilled 
in certain industrial activities. Anyone 
who doubts that situation exists has only 
to look at the many columns of help- 


wanted ads in the Sunday edition of any 
metropolitan newspaper. Thus we have 
a perhaps equally important problem 
of meeting an existing demand for much 
needed skilled people. 

This year the committee has decided 
to quit just talking about this problem 
end has included funds in the bill to 
start really doing something about it. 
Funds are included in the Secretary of 
Labor’s Office to supervise and coordi-~ 
nate the program in the Department of 
Labor. Funds are included in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics to mak< a study 
of the problems resulting from automa- 
tion. The committee has approved the 
small increase requested for the promo- 
tion of industrial training programs in 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing and, in addition, has recommended 
an increase of $500,000 over the budget 
to enable this Bureau to staff up to the 
level necessary to do a really effective 
job. The committee has increased by 
$1 million the appropriation request for 
area vocational educational programs 
under the Defense Education Act and 
will expect that these programs be en- 
couraged to follow the lines that will 
result in maximum contribution toward 
the solution of this problem. Finally the 
committee has recommended an in- 
crease, over the budget request, for the 
cooperative research program in the 
Office of Education, and will expect that 
a part of this increase be used to estab- 
lish at least one demonstration project 
in the field of training and of retrain- 
ing persons displaced from their jobs 
in industry. 

In the hearings with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, con- 
siderable time was spent on the ques- 
tion of hospital costs. We were told 
that hospital costs have gone up 300 per- 
cent in the last 20 years; and all through 
the hearings, if you have time to read 
them, you will find that we have been 
insisting that more attention be spent 
on training physical therapists and 
others that can help in expanding the 
home-care programs and permit people 
to get out of the hospital sooner than 
they otherwise would be able. We have 
also added a special appropriation for a 
new program of research in hospital 
facilities. There is $10 million in the 
bill for this new program. 

We had evidence given to us by doc- 
tors from the Mayo Clinic and the 
Methodist Hospital in Rochester who 
have been working on a project now for 
6 years, studying the value of a new 
design for hospitais. In the last 40 or 
50 years there has been little change in 
the design of hospitals. As a result of 
their study, they came to our committee 
and told us, after this 6-year study of 
the problem, that they were able to bring 
down the cost of nursing care in the 
intensive ward area from $54 a day to $14 
a day. This is one of the most sig- 
nificant findings that was presented to 
our committee this year. That is why 
we included the $10 million as a new 
item. 

I shall try to go down the table in 
the report; and if Members have the 
committee report in front of them, they 
will be able to follow the explanation 
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of the changes made by the committee 
from the suggestions of the Budget. 

In the Department of Labor we cut 
the appropriation for the Secretary by 
$184,000; $150,000 of the cut was to 
cover the cost of the Labor-Management 
Committee set up by the President. We 
thought this should be financed all in 
one place, rather than split between the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor. 
We cut out $27,000 for two positions in 
Civil Defense and another $7,000 item 
for a new position in the personnel office. 

In the Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports we made a reduction of $500,000 
from the request because the workload 
did not come up to what they expected. 

In the Bureau of International Labor 
Affairs they asked for an increase of 
some $130,000, and we gave them half 
the increase asked for. 

In the Office of the Solicitor we ap- 
proved the budget estimate. 

For the Bureau of Labor Standards we 
approved the budget estimate. 

In the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights we gave them the 
amount they asked for. 

For the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, because of automation and 
other factors we have included $647,000 
more than they have this year. The rec- 
ommended increase includes approval 
of the requested increase of $147,000 
aimed primarily at strengthening the 
Bureau’s support of the Department’s 
manpower program by providing staff 
and promotional materials to expand 
and improve training in industry. The 
committee has added another $500,000 
to initiate a really effective program of 
training. The committee will expect 
that special emphasis be given to those 
areas of high unemployment due to in- 
creased automation, migration of indus- 
try, and other factors; and to those areas 
where serious shortages of properly 
trained personnel exist. 

In the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity we made a small cut of $158,000 
from the amount requested for salaries 
and expenses. 

We cut the Employees’ Compensation 
Fund $1,500,000, because they gave us 
a new estimate that indicated this 
amount will not be needed. 

We gave the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics just what was asked for. We also 
gave the Women’s Bureau the budget 
estimate, $668,000, and we gave the Wage 
and Hour Division what was asked for. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

Now as to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, we gave the 
Food and Drug Administration what 
they asked for. I think we should have 
given them more, but it was a compro- 
mise and I am supporting this amount. 

Mr. Chairman, few agencies of the 
Federal Government fufill a more re- 
sponsible and necessary role than the 
Food and Drug Administration. And 
few areas subject to Federal action are 
experiencing more dynamic changes 
than those over which the Food and 
Drug Administration has responsibility. 
In a very literal sense, this agency has 
the direct and personal welfare of every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States under its protection. Every Amer- 
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ican relies upon the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration each day for a supply of 
safe and pure foods, drugs, and cosmet- 
ics. And in times such as these when 
technology provides us with a myriad 
of new food preparations, complex drugs 
undreamed of even 5 or 10 years ago, 
and almost unimaginable varieties of 
cosmetic products, these responsibilities 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
become all the more vital to the every- 
day health and well-being of the Ameri- 
can people. It might be worth while to 
pause very briefly and mention a few 
FDA responsibilities which have become 
more difficult to fulfill as a result of 
changing times. 
PESTICIDES 


One such responsibility is to pro- 
tect all consumers of foods—especially 
consumers of fresh produce—from ex- 
cessive residues of toxic pesticides and 
other agricultural chemicals which 
might still be on these foods after they 
enter the interstate market. It is in- 
teresting to note that, whereas prior to 
1940 there were fewer than half a dozen 
chemicals available as pesticides, there 
are today over 200 such chemicals used 
in over 45,000 chemical preparations. 
These in turn are used to the tune of 
600 million pounds by 2 million farmers 
on every crop grown in this country. 
Some of these pesticides, I might add, 
are so toxic that a drop undiluted fall- 
ing on the skin of a human being can 
cause death. The way these chemical 
agents are used, therefore, becomes ex- 
tremely important. Unless they are 
applied to crops in accordance with pre-~ 
scribed directions for use, residues of 
these poisonous chemicals can remain 
on the crops and find their way to the 
consumer’s dinner table. 

Since it is impossible to survey how 
every farmer uses each of these pesti- 
cides during the crop cyc's, it becomes 
imperative that, at the very least, we 
sample these crovs once they are in 
interstate commerce t sks sure that 
they de not ecoxtein residues which 
would be harmivl te consimers. This 
sampling job, Mr. Chairmsan, is a re- 
sponsiiijLiy of the Four sri Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

It is of grest cor.’e:n te me—and I 
am sure to sli American consumers— 
that with the resovrcres now available, 
FDA can sampic oniv cne-fth of 1 per- 
cent of the esiimared 2,500,000 inter- 
state shipments «i food crops which have 
been treated these agricultural 
chemicals. in *csrvms of numbers, this 
amounts io the collecticn of approxi- 
mately 5,000 samples a year, out of the 
estimated 2,500,000 shipments. During 
the hearings before my subcommittee, 
testimony was provided to show that in 
order to determine the extent of the 
problem, let alone to provide minimum 
protection, FDA should sample at least 
a percent or 25,000 samples of the annual 
shipments of food crops treated with ag- 
ricultural chemicals. This certainly 
seems reasonable. The appropriations 
which we would provide the Food and 
Drug Administration for fiscal year 1962 
would permit that agency, by 1963, to 
collect 13,000 samples, equivalent to a 
sampling of one-half of 1 percent of the 
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annual interstate shipments of such food 


crops. This is progress in the right 
direction. 
DRUGS 

Another responsibility of the Food and 
Drug Administration which has been 
given an entirely new look as a result 
of technological changes, as well as a 
result of new techniques of distribution 
and marketing, is the responsibility to 
protect all Americans from unsafe, im- 
potent, and mislabeled drugs. It is in- 
teresting to note that in fiscal year 1960 
the Food and Drug Administration te- 
ceived 480 new drug applications. 
effect, therefore, we can say that a new 
drug is developed in this Nation on the 
average of more than one every day. 
In addition to this, the Food and Drug 
Administration in fiscal year 1960 re- 
ceived 2,059 so-called supplements of 
new drugs. These supplements are 
changes in new drugs which had been 
previously approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration, 

Not only are new drugs being devel- 
oped and changed in greater numbers, 
but they are for the most part more com- 
plex than before. Some have timing 
agents which permit them to dissolve 
and to react over a period of time. Some 
are so potent that they must be admin- 
istered only by specialists with extreme 
caution. Some are very prone to habit 
forming. Others can develop serious re- 
actions with certain individuals. Yet it 
is the responsibility of FDA to clear for 
safety each of these drugs and their sup- 
plements before they can be marketed. 
Then FDA must make sure that they are 
being marketed under the approved 
labeling, that they contain the approved 
ingredients, and that they are sold under 
the approved means of distribution. 
This is a tremendous task. 

It is also the responsibility of the Food 
and Drug Administration to make certain 
that promotional literature for new drugs 
and their supplements submitted to phy- 
sicians by the drug industry contain ac- 
curate and honest descriptions of the 
drugs, how they are to be used, and what 
they can affect. When one considers 
that the general practitioner in this Na- 
tion receives an average of 4,700 such 
pieces of literature annually and that the 
Food and Drug Administration seriously 
reviews only 2 percent—100—of these, 
we can begin to visualize clearly the scope 
of the FDA responsibility. 

Likewise, when we realize that there 
are over 56,000 retail drugstores which 
must be inspected to guard against il- 
legal sale of prescription drugs and of 
counterfeit drugs—a problem of grow- 
ing dimensions—we can again better un- 
derstand what the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration faces. When we realize 
that there are over 12,000 manufac- 
turers of drugs which have to be sur- 
veyed to ascertain whether or not FDA- 
approved drugs are being manufactured 
in accordance with proper safety con- 
trols, we get an even better picture of 
the responsibilities which are the Food 
and Drug Administration’s in this area. 

Recent findings of the Kefauver com- 
mittee, as well as a recent study of FDA 
drug operations made by a special com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
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President of the National Academy of 
Sciences, have indicated, in the former 
case, the phenomenal changes which 
have occurred in the development, 
manufacture and distribution of drugs, 
and, in the latter case, the inadequate 
resources available to the Food and 
Drug Administration to cope adequately 
with these changes and to provide the 
type of consumer protection which this 
Nation deserves. The appropriation for 
fiscal year 1962 would contribute sub- 
stantially to the strengthening of FDA 
drug activities across the board. 
OTHER PROBLEMS 


These two problems are but two of a 
host of problems confronting the Food 
and Drug Administration as a result of 
relatively recent changes in the technol- 
ogy of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. As 
significant as these two problems are, 
others are no less significant. If time 
permitted, I would like to discuss a few 
of these at length. It suffice, however, 
merely to list some of them. 

First. Food additives: There are over 
3,000 chemicals used today in the manu- 
facture, processing and packaging of 
foods. FDA must evaluate and prescribe 
tolerances for the safe use of each of 
these in every food product. It must 
then enforce such tolerances. 

Second. Color additives: There are 
an estimated 465 manufacturers, pack- 
ers and mixers of color additives and an 
estimated 18,000 firms using such addi- 
tives. Each color additive must be tested 
for safety and used under specific toler- 
ances established by the Food and Drug 
Administration. FDA must also certify 
many of them on a batch-by-batch basis. 

Third. Hazardous substances: Under 
an act passed by the Congress last year, 
FDA must evaluate household products 
which contain hazardous substances and 
must prescribe proper cautionary label- 
ing for each such product. There are 
an estimated 300,000 trade items used in 
and around the household containing 
dangerous substances. 

Fourth. Frozen foods: This means of 
processing and distributing foods has 
grown phenomenally. Prior to World 
War II frozen foods output in this coun- 
try was about 268 million pounds a year. 
Today the output is well over 5 billion 
pounds annually. Since these products 
do not receive a final heating during 
manufacture, and since they are con- 
sumed in the home often without suffi- 
cient heat to destroy micro-organisms, 
it becomes imperative that they be pro- 
duced in the plant under the most sani- 
tary conditions and that they are not 
subject to any mishandling in com- 
merce. FDA inspections must assure 
that this is the case. 

Fourth. Cosmetics: This is an industry 
which has made great strides in the past 
decade or so. Retail sales of cosmetics 
approach an annual figure of $2 billion. 
There are approximately 2,000 manu- 
facturers and distributors in the United 
States. The big problem here, is that 
cosmetics now on the market and being 
developed be subjected to adequate tests 
to determine their safety for individual 
users. Each year the Food and Drug 
Administration encounters products 
which have not received that type of 
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testing and which are causing harm to 
users. The job of sampling the thou- 
sands of cosmetic products on the mar- 
ket and those which are constantly being 
added is a task of huge dimensions for 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Thus, citing only a handful of prob- 
lems, we get some concept of the im- 
portance of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s activities to the health and 
welfare of each and every American and 
of the complexity of these problems in 
changing times such as these. 

The fiscal year 1962 appropriations 
would be another in a series of steps 
taken by the Congress within recent 
years to bolster the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and provide it with the re- 
sources which experience and private 
studies, such as the Citizens Advisory 
Committee of 1955, have shown to be 
needed in order that this agency might 
fulfill adequate its responsibilities to the 
American people. 

Over a period of years, my Subcom- 
mittee has heard testimony which over- 
whelmingly shows that FDA is not 
equipped with the manpower and other 
resources to do its job with the thor- 
oughness necessary to provide maximum 
protection. FDA can inspect each of the 
estimated 100,000 establishments under 
its jurisdiction on the average of about 
once every 4 years. Problems such as 
those I nave mentioned are not receiving 
the attention they must get. Only with- 
in the past 5 years has FDA been able 
to start replacing its obsolete scientific 
equipment. Half of its inventory is still 
obsolete. Only since fiscal year 1958— 
over half a century since passage of the 
food and drug law—have funds been 
provided for renovation of the district 
office laboratories. Although the Con- 
gress has permitted FDA to make con- 
siderable strides in these recent years, 
the job is far from done. We must 
continue this progress until the Ameri- 
can consumer has the protection to 
which he is entitled in these changing 
times. Should this fiscal year 1962 ap- 
propriation be provided FDA, it would 
represent an investment of about 13 
cents for each American citizen. I can 
think of no investment bearing greater 
returns. 

Next in order of consideration are the 
programs administered by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. These programs are 
essential to our national progress and, 
indeed, to our very survival. The Con- 
gress has repeatedly affirmed its deep 
concern for education beginning with 
the first Morrill Act of 1862 to establish 
the great land-grant college institutions 
and more recently by the provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


One of the most successful of these 
programs is in vocational education. It 
helps to fill our needs for skilled man- 
power. It provides a weapon against un- 
employment. It cuts down school drop- 
outs. It increases the efficiency of the 
Nation and provides wider occupational 
choices for the individual. Under this 
program, special training is provided for 
high school students and adults who 
need retraining or additional training 
for new jobs. 
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The sum of $33,672,000 included in the 
bill for 1962 provides for continuation 
of the program at the 1961 level of op- 
eration and includes $4 million to con- 
tinue the practical nurse training pro- 
gram extended by the Congress earlier 
this year. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

The 68 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities participate in a permanent 
appropriation of $2,550,000 a year and 
also share in an annual appropriation 
through the Bankhead-Jones Act—1935 
and 1952. Last year the Congress in- 
creased the annual authorization from 
$2,501,500 to $11,950,000. 

The bill provides $8,194,000, which is 
an increase of $5,692,500 over the 1961 
appropriation and represents the first of 
two steps to reach the new maximum 
authorized by the Congress last year. 
Uniform grants to each State will in- 
crease from $20,000 to $90,000, and 
Puerto Rico will be included. Variable 
grants to each State based on popu- 
lation will increase from $1,501,500 to 
$3,604,000. 

For many years the land-grant col- 
leges have underwritten the Nation’s 
progress in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. About one-fifth of the total enroll- 
ment in higher education in the United 
States is accommodated by the land- 
grant colleges and universities. 


GRANTS TO LIBRARY SERVICES 


Last year the Library Services Act was 
extended through 1966—Public Law 86- 
279—thus continuing a program that 
has brought new or improved public 
library services to over 35 million rural 
residents. Federal funds are limited io 
not more than 66 percent nor less than 
33 percent of the total costs. The act 
opens the world to every isolated com- 
munity. Over 250 new bookmobiles are 
on the roads as a result of this program. 
Over 1% million rural children and 
adults who were formerly without any 
library services at all are participating. 
It liberates the homebound and help to 
provide education to thousands of rural 
communities. 

The act continues to authorize $7,500,- 
000 a year to promote further develop- 
ment. This amount is requested for 
fiscal year 1962 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of grants at the maximum 
authorized level. 

No Federal program supplementing 
the education of our rural population 
has gained wider acceptance nor has 
been received with greater enthusiasm. 


AID TO FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


The appropriation bill before the 
House today carries funds for the per- 
manent provisions of the acts aiding 
schools in federally impacted areas. 
The sum of $85,700,000 appears in the 
bill as “Payments to school districts” 
and another item of $24,850,000 appears 
as “‘Assistance for school construction.” 
The $85 million item is the amount nec- 
essary to pay entitlements to federally 
impacted school districts authorized by 
Public Law 874 and the $24 million item 
is the amount necessary for construc- 
tion of school facilities as authorized by 
Public Law 815. I want to comment on 
the appropriation for these two programs 
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because some members may have won- 
dered at the amount for the 1962 fiscal 
year compared to the much larger 
amounts appropriated for these pro- 
grams for the current fiscal year, total- 


_ing $280 million for both programs. 


In 1958 this Congress amended these 
two Federal impact laws by making per- 
manent the provisions insofar as they 
apply to children who live on Federal 
property with a parent employed on 
Federal property. Congress extended 
the provisions authorizing payments to 
all other categories of Federal impact 
until June 30, 1961. Thus the appro- 
.priation of $85 million for Public Law 
874 and $24 million for Public Law 815 


includes only funds for payments for 


the children living on Federal bases. 
There is nothing in this appropriation 
for those districts educating children 
who live in a taxable home with a par- 
en employed on Federal property. 

The administration has recommended 
permanent legislation to the current 
session of Congress for payments to 
school districts for children who live in 
a taxable home with a parent employed 
on Federal property. At the same time, 
the proposed legislation provides that 
the rate of payment be cut in half from 
the present 50 percent of the local con- 
tribution rate to 25 percent of that rate. 

"I call this matter to your attention to 
explain why the appropriations we are 
voting on today for these two programs 
total only $110,550,000, as compared with 
the $280 million appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. Also, I want to alert 
you to the fact that a supplemental ap- 
propriation will be required for these two 
programs whether Congress supports the 
adininistration’s recommended cuts in 
payments or extends these two laws 
without the recommended reductions. 

If Public Law 874 was extended in its 
present form, the estimated require- 
ments for 1962 would be $250 million. 
Under the extension recommended by 
the administration, the requirements 
would be $158 million. If Public Law 815 
was extended in its present form, the 
requirements would be about $62 mil- 
lion. Under the amendments proposed 
by the administration, the estimated 
cost would be about $45 million. 

I am pleased to note that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has 
shown its good judgment in recommend- 
ing against the proposed severe cuts and 
for continuation of the present program. 
I personally do not believe that this 
program should be curtailed in view of 
the continuing burdens placed upon com- 
munities by the tax-exempt status of 
Federal property. 

In my home State of Rhode Island, 
21 federally impacted school districts re- 
ceived approximately $1,117,000 for 7,851 
children whose parents were living in 
taxable homes in the 1960 fiscal year. 
Had the proposed amendments been in 
effect in 1960, these 21 federally im- 
pacted school districts would have re- 
ceived only $558,000 for these same chil- 


' dren. This is a very substantial cut for 


these districts to absorb at a time when 
the number of children brought into 
these communities by activities of the 
Federal Government is increasing each 
year. 
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DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The National Defense Education Act 
provides greatly needed assistance in 
States and their subdivisions, to com- 
munities, to school districts, and to in- 
dividuals. Every State and practically 
every community, large or small, bene- 
fits from this act. 

The bill includes $210,857,000 which 
represents an increase of $23,377,000 
over the amount provided for fiscal year 
1961. 

STUDENT LOANS (TITLE II) ($58,430,000 

AMENDED TO $75,145,000) 

The student loan program allows 
needy students to borrow money for a 
college education. This year 145,000 
students in 1,407 colleges will be aided 
in continuing their education. This pro- 
gram has met with universal acceptance 
and is one of the finest actions taken by 
this Government to encourage our peo- 
ple to invest in themselves through 
education. 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION (TITLE III) ($57,- 
750,000) 

Title III of the NDEA is aimed at im- 
proving instruction in science, mathe- 
matics and modern foreign languages. 
It aids the schools in the acquisition of 
equipment and minor remodeling of 
laboratories and supports advances in 
foreign language instruction. Loans to 
nonprofit private schools are also avail- 
able under terms of the act. 

The schools have been deplorably weak 
in these important fields of instruction 
which are so definitely allied with the 
national defense. Under the impetus of 
NDEA there has been a fivefold increase 
in approved projects to strengthen in- 
struction. Student enrollment has in- 
creased significantly. Teacher compe- 
tency has been reinforced and State 
supervisory services are increasingly ef- 
fective. I will insert in the Recorp at 
this point a statement of comments sub- 
mitted by various local superintendents 
throughout the country showing the 
value of equipment acquired with the 
aid of NDEA funds. 

Title III of the NDEA has brought 
about a dynamic change in thousands 
of schools. Instruction in science and 
mathematics has been upgraded and up- 
dated. Rural schools have been put on 
a par with their urban counterparts. 
New curriculum materials have been de- 
veloped, new equipment has been pur- 
chased, laboratories have been modern- 
ized, new resource centers have been 
established and higher standards have 
been set. In thousands of schools, yes- 
terday’s obsolete scientific equipment 
has been replaced by the modern equip- 
ment used in industry and commerce; in 
hundreds of school laboratories, the age 
of electronics can now be taught and 
understood. 

WATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 

($21,762,000) 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 
1962 represents an increase of $1,012,000 
over the amount provided in 1961. 

The graduate fellowship program has 
expanded and strengthened graduate fa- 
cilities in our colleges and universities. 
Over 680 graduate programs have been 
established or expanded in 149 graduate 
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schools. Three-year fellowships have 

been awarded to 4,000 students for 

graduate study through 1961. The com- 
mittee has reduced the budget request 
for this item by $1 million which will 

curtail the program expansion in 1962 

but will not reduce any existing pro- 

grams. 

GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING (TITLE V): 
(A) GRANTS TO STATES ($15 MILLION), (B) 
INSTITUTES FOR COUNSELING PERSONNEL 
($6,900,000) 

In the kind of world we are facing, our 
youth must meet challenges which im- 
pose new requirements of personal ini- 
tiative, effort, and ability. In order to 
accomplish this, we must maintain 
imaginative programs of guidance and 
counseling in our schools. This is the 
objective of title V of the NDEA. A dra- 
matic example of how this program is 
aiding our schools reduce “drop-outs” 
and thereby to cut down on delinquency 
and unemployment is provided by the 
higher horizons project in New York 
City. This project has enabled the suc- 
cessful education transition of children 
coming from families of minority groups 
in New York City, such as Puerto Ricans, 
by providing special guidance and edu- 
cation programs which are supported by 
title V funds. Otherwise, a substantial 
number of these children would find it 
impossible to get alone in school with the 
result that many would drop out and 
add to the delinquency problem. This 
is the sort of activity that needs to be 
spread across this country if we are to 
combat the evils of delinquency and the 
problems of unemployment due to lack 
of education. 

ADVANCED TRAINING FOREIGN AREAS AND 

LANGUAGES (TITLE VI) ($15,250,000) 

The teaching of foreign languages so 
that the learner can converse fiuently 
and comprehend quickly is an imperative 
skill in a world which, almost overnight, 
has shrunk to a neighborhood. Within 
the past few years the aims of such 
teaching have altered. The methods 
have changed. The materials of instruc- 
tion have expanded. To meet this 
change, the NDEA is supporting more 
institutes for retraining teachers and 
more research to discover the most ef- 
fective teaching methods and develop 
specialized materials. 

Under the NDEA, 48 language centers 
are now in operation and more than 4,000 
teachers will attend summer institutes 
in 1962. 

Great progress is being made in the 
development of teaching materials such 
as guides, grammars, readers, and man- 
uals; and projects have been undertaken 
for research in the improvement of the 
technique of teaching languages, 

NEW EDUCATIONAL MEDIA: RESEARCH AND DIS- 
SEMINATION OF INFORMATION (TITLE VII) 
($4,700,000) 

Educators and laymen alike are con- 
vinced that the solution of many of our 
educational problems may be found in 
the wider and more effective use of mo- 
tion pictures, TV, radio, and the other 
media of communication. Current de- 
velopments in teaching machines, edu- 
cational TV, language laboratories, and 
similar devices are opening up possibili- 
ties that hold much promise for improve- 
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ment of educational communication. 
This program will undoubtedly intro- 
duce changes in practice, but more im- 
portantly, it is creating a solid basis for 
changes built on sound research. 

AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS (TITLE VIII) 

($12,800,000) 

This allocation provides for the train- 
ing of technicians in occupations requir- 
ing scientific know-how in fields neces- 
sary for the national defense such as 
automation, chemical and metallurgical 
engineering, civil construction, and elec- 
tronics. 

Prior to the advent of the NDEA a 
relatively small number of schools and 
institutions in a comparatively small 
number of States offered technical pro- 
grams for training technicians. Now 
new buildings and facilities are being 
provided by the States and communities. 
High standards have been developed and 
students of top-level ability are being 
attracted. 

The committee believes the accelera- 
tion of this program can be accomplished 
by adding $1 million to the budget re- 
quest as provided by the Committee bill. 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF STATIS- 

TICAL SERVICES (TITLE X) ($1,550,0000) 

These grants provide a sorely needed 
stimulus toward implementation of ade- 
quate data systems and standard defini- 
tions essential in order to have meaning- 
ful and comparable data in the schools. 
The work essential to achieving an ade- 
quate modern record and data system for 
the States and their 40,000 constituent 
local school units is underway. 

Before the NDEA 13 States were using 
machine data processing to some extent, 
now 38 States either have installed or 
have definite plans to install machine 
systems. 

This completes the presentation of the 
NDEA items. 


MENTAJ.LY RETARDED 


The appropriation bill contains $1 mil- 
lion for grants to aid in the training of 
teachers of mentally retarded children. 
The American promise of equality and 
human worth must extend to every child 
within the borders of our country, no 
matter what are his capacities or his 
lacks. 

There is no community in the United 
States that does not contain youngsters 
handicapped by mental retardation. We 
know that mental retardation can be 
caused by a variety of conditions and dis- 
eases, and yet we are just beginning to 
realize that much can be done to prevent 
these causes and to cure the disease. 
The future holds a great deal of hope 
and promise for the mentally retarded. 
Thousands of them can be returned to 
health and well-being. Presently there 
are approximately a million and a quar- 
ter mentally retarded children in the 
Nation and only about one-fourth are 
receiving suitable education. Through- 
out the years, the greatest single barrier 
to the expansion of educational services 
for these children has been the lack of 
qualified teaching and supervisory per- 
sonnel. The program developed under 
Public Law 85-926 will help greatly in 
alleviating this serious problem. 
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Public Law 85-926 is designed to en- 
courage expansion of teaching in the 
education of mentally retarded children 
through grants to institutions of higher 
learning and to State educational agen- 
cies. It is carrying on that objective in 
a constructive and heart warming way. 

It is estimated that in 1962 the budget 
request of $1 million would provide 68 
fellowships to approximately 20 institu- 
tions of higher learning, plus 2 fellow- 
ships for each State; it is expected that 
this stimulation will reach the grass- 
roots in every community. We shall 
know more about mental retardation 
and be able to go forward with a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and hope for the 
national welfare, the community prog- 
ress and the individual well-being. 

As our committee report indicates it 
is time for consideration of broadening 
this program to other areas of handi- 
capped children, particularly those 
afflicted with speech and hearing defects. 
I plan to introduce legislation which I 
hope the legislative committee will ur- 
gently consider. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


There is no agency of Government 
which surpasses the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation in the dedication and accom- 
plishments of its small staff. The Office 
has grown in numbers in recent years 
because of the tremendous workload 
assumed under the NDEA and other ac- 
tions of the Congress. But we must be 
aware of the great importance of its 
contributions to the cause of education 
through the services it provides to all 
our citizens. 

This is one of the areas where we had 
to compromise differences within the 
Committee. The bill provides for an in- 
crease over 1961 but is a reduction of 
$500,000 from the request. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


The committee received expert testi- 
mony from a distinguished group of ed- 
ucators and private citizens who recom- 
mended a strengthening of the program 
of cooperative research in education con- 
ducted by the Office of Education. This 
research which is done in the colleges 
and school systems throughout the 
country has shown remarkable poten- 
tiality for improving educational prac- 
tices. In recognition of the administra- 
tion’s concern for this program, the 
President sent a special message and 
amendment to the budget of the Office 
of Education which asked for increased 
research funds for the areas of English 
instruction and the identification of 
talent. 

It is a national disgrace that the total 
investment in education research in this 
country is such a small fraction of the 
tens of billions of dollars spent by our 
people on education. We felt that the 
testimony received by the committee 
from this eminent group of educators 
gave the committee sufficient evidence 
to support an increase in the budget for 
this activity. Accordingly, the bill con- 
tains $5.5 million for this purpose, an 
increase of $360,000 over the revised 
amount recommended by the President. 
Further, in view of the increasing im- 
portance of this activity the committee 
recommends in the bill its establishment 
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as a separate appropriation account 
rather than its continued inclusion in 
the salaries and expenses budget of the 
Office of Education. In this way the 
Congress can have a much clearer con- 
cept of the amount of money available 
for this purpose. 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The bill recommends approval of all 
funds requested for the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, plus certain in- 
creases. This Federal-State program, 
which is devoted to rehabilitating dis- 
abled people and placing them in useful 
jobs, is doing one of the better jobs 
among public agencies today. It has 
had the interest and support of both 
political parties, both in the Congress 
and in the executive branch, and our 
confidence in it has not been misplaced. 
The number of disabled people being re- 
habilitated is increasing steadily each 
year, although I must say that I would 
be much happier if the rate of increase 
could be stepped up. 

The request for grants to States for 
support of the basic program of rehabili- 
tation services was for $90 million. The 
request made no provision for an allot- 
ment base, which has been used in this 
appropriation for several years to make 
available maximum Federal funds for 
State matching, without appropriating 
large sums which we know will revert to 
the Treasury. The committee has, 
therefore, reinstated in this bill the pro- 
vision for an allotment base, in the 
amount of $90 million, thereby making it 
unnecessary to appropriate some $27 
million which would not have been used. 

The committee has recommended in- 
creases for the research and training 
programs of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. In my opinion, the funds 
for this important work are still far 
short of what we should be investing, 
and I am disappointed that the admin- 
istration’s request was so far short of 
the need. 

The request for training funds is a 
good example of what Imean. We can- 
not expect to see major increases in re- 
habilitation services for disabled people 
unless we do something about the serious 
shortages of professional personnel who 
work with the disabled. Despite repeated 
testimony before the committee, from 
experts within the Government and out- 
side, describing the serious and wide- 
spread effects of these shortages, we stil! 
are getting requests for inadequate funds 
to reduce these shortages and to permit 
public and voluntary agencies in re- 
habilitation to recruit trained personnel 
when they need them. The committee, 
accordingly, has increased the amount 
for training by $1 million. 

In the rehabilitation research program, 
I have been equally disappointed that 
the request for 1962 made so little pro- 
vision for the expansion needed. We 
must be willing to invest much more in 
the pursuit if new knowledge of our re- 
habiiitation programs of the future are 
to measure up to their responsibilities. 
The committee has noted a number of 
research projects now underway which 
give promise of helping to do a better job 
among the severely disabled, particu- 
larly among disabled persons who are 
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social security beneficiaries, as well as 
others in their later years. In mental 
retardation, I have noted with satisfac- 
tion that a number of research projects 
are underway, as well as demonstration 
projects to apply earlier research find- 
ings. 

These and other evidences of progress 
are encouraging, but this research pro- 
gram is still operating on an extremely 
limited scale and I hope that the request 
for next year will indicate a more realis- 
tic approach to research needs in this 
important field. 

As one step in this direction, the com- 
mittee has included in this bill an addi- 
tional $1 million for the establishment 
of two or three pilot regional rehabilita- 
tion institutes, in which a comprehen- 
sive effort can be made in programs of 
teaching and research in rehabilitation. 
The committee received testimony 
which convinces us that such institutes 
can play an extremely important role in 
advancing this whole field, and partic- 
ularly in undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in physical medicine and re- 
habilitation, along with the other spe- 
cialized fields in rehabilitation. Each of 
these centers would also have formal 
working arrangements with a large vol- 
untary rehabilitation center which pro- 
vides services to disabled people, so that 
the teaching and research phases could 
be related to the practical needs of serv- 
ice programs. 

The committee is in complete agree- 
ment on the amounts in this bill for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and I 
urge your support of this appropriation. 

For the Public Health Service, with re- 
spect to buildings and facilities, we gave 
them what they asked for. 

Under community health activities, 
many appropriation items were lumped 
together. We broke them down into in- 
dividual items, like chronic diseases and 
health of the aged, communicable dis- 
ease activities, control of venereal dis- 
eases, control of tuberculosis, community 
health practice and research, and so 
forth. Starting on page 14 you can see 
the comparison between the amounts for 
last year and the amounts in the bill. 


AIR POLLUTION 


In one area, air pollution, we have al- 
lowed $500,000 more than the budget re- 
quested because of the terrific problem 
we are having now in that field. 

No other environmental hazard, it 
seems to me, is growing faster in im- 
portance than air pollution. This is true 
whether you judge it by the growing pub- 
lic awareness of the problem—as re- 
flected in the newspapers and maga- 
zines—or by the growing evidence that 
filth in the air, like filth in the water, can 
seriously endanger our health. 

The projected budget increase for the 
Public Health Service’s part in the na- 
tional effort to keep air pollution within 
bounds can be justified, in my opinion, 
by a single fact: all four of the principal 
sources of air pollution are expected to 
grow even faster in the near future than 
they have inthe past. These are popula- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, 
transportation. 

That means more people, crowding 
more than ever into our biggest metro- 
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politan areas. It means more indus- 
tries—to supply our wants and to keep 
our living standards climbing, but also 
to dump more and more waste products 
into the urban atmosphere. It means 
more and more cars and trucks belching 
their exhaust gases on our streets and 
highways. 

But there are also other new facts 
which give urgency to our need for more 
vigorous Federal leadership in this field. 

For example, the early evidence— 
primarily statistical evidence—which 
indicated an association between air pol- 
lution and lung cancer is being increas- 
ingly confirmed by followup studies, in 
the laboratory as well as in the field. 
One of the latest and most meaningful 
of these is the production, for the first 
time, of a human type of lung cancer in 
mice by inhalation of air pollutants. 

In addition to new knowledge about 
cancer, with which we are all so deeply 
concerned, the Public Health Service 
program is also providing convincing 
evidence of the relationship between air 
pollution and other types of lung ail- 
ments. 

Research in these important areas 
must be accelerated. Furthermore, we 
must make more effort to apply—much 
more generally than is now being done— 
what we already know about controlling 
air pollution. 

While air pollution’s economic dam- 
age is less alarming than its potential 
health hazards, it certainly seems worth 
mentioning when you consider that the 
latest estimates put the national annual 
economic toll as high as $7.5 billion. 
This includes injury to vegetation and 
livestock, corrosion and soiling of mate- 
rials and structures, interference with 
visibility, and depression of property 
values. 

The efforts of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, of course, are calculated to help re- 
duce both kinds of damage. The in- 
crease in the budget for Federal activity 
in this field is in line with the objective 
suggested in President Kennedy’s mes- 
sage on natural resources, to provide 
“new leadership, research, and financial 
aid and technical assistance for the con- 
trol of air pollution.” 

In this connection, I also want to make 
a few comments on two of America’s 
biggest industries, the autcmobile indus- 
try and the oil industry, and their con- 
tributions—to air pollution and to air 
pollution control. 

Motor vehicles constitute one of the 
major sources of air pollution and, un- 
like many other important pollutant 
sources, this one is universal throughout 
the United States. Our cars and trucks 
go everywhere. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that 
the automobile industry has been drag- 
ging its feet in the matter of factory in- 
stallation of blow-by devices. These, as 
you probably know, are relatively inex- 
pensive devices for controlling emissions 
from automotive crankcases. While 
they will not solve the larger problem 
of exhaust emissions from the tailpipe, 
they do eliminate from one-fourth to 
one-third of the motorcar’s total con- 
tribution to our air pollution problem. 
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Such devices were factory-installed on 
new cars sold this year in the one State 
of California and are available—at a 
higher price, of course—as optional] 
dealer-installed equipment on new 
American cars in other localities. In 
view of the mounting evidence that air 
pollution not only is costly but may also 
be highly hazardous to human health— 
and since this new device eliminates a 
part of it at a low cost—it would have 
seemed both good business and good 
public relations for the auto industry 
to install such a device at the factory on 
all new cars sold in this country. This, 
in fact, is what Secretary Ribicoff re. 
cently recommended. 

Unlike automobiles, oil refineries are 
not an important part of the air pollu- 
tion problem in every city, but they cer- 
tainly are in many cities. In the Los 
Angeles area refineries have placed into 
effect control measures which drastically 
reduce their potential contribution to 
Los Angeles smog. What this means, 
then, is that Los Angeles suffers a mini- 
mum of refinery emissions and, in ad- 
dition, receives new cars with blow-by 
control devices factory installed. 

In other parts of the country, however, 
neither the automobile industry nor the 
oil industry is cooperating half so well. 
New Jersey, for example, is one of the 
many States that receive almost none of 
the advantages insisted upon in Los 
Angeles. New Jersey comes to mind be- 
cause it has just recently come to my 
attention that New Jersey’s Rutgers Uni- 
versity is attempting to develop smog- 
resistant plants in order to help truck 
farmers to survive. A single ride at 
almost any hour of the day on the upper 
stretches of the New Jersey Turnpike 
makes it patently clear why Rutgers is 
interested in plants that can survive 
smog, and you don’t have to be an expert 
loaded down with instruments to see 
that both refineries and automobiles 
play an important role in New Jersey’s 
smog probiem. 

I should think that these two rich 
industries—simply in enlightened self- 
interest, if for no other reason—would 
do everything they reasonably could do 
to abate their own contribution to this 
growing environmental hazard, if only 
to avert the risk of drastic legislation 
which might seem to them much less 
reasonable in its demands. Many of the 
controls imposed on the refineries in 
Los Angeles also make economic good 
sense, too, in that they cut down losses 
from evaporation of a marketable prod- 
uct. And factory-installed blow-by de- 
vices for automobiles cost less than $5 
and also improve the car’s function. 

What could be more reasonable than 
for both the oil and automobile indus- 
tries to follow throughout the country 
the splendid example set in Los Angeles? 


NURSING SERVICES 


In nursing services and resources, we 
gave them $300,000 more than they asked 
for to try to develop a home care pro- 
gram that will reduce hospital costs. 

The supply and quality of available 
nursing services continues to be a matter 
of foremost importance since these are 
fundamental to the success of all med- 
ical and health programs related to 
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patient care. Already faced with short- 
ages of nursing services, health admin- 
istrators face new pressures in connec- 
tion with the rising demand for nursing 
care for people sick in their homes. It 
is for this reason that the committee 
recommended an additional $300,000 for 
the Division of Nursing, with the sug- 
gestion that it be used for traineeship 
grants. It is understood, however, that 
such grants are a long-term approach 
to this problem since they are primarily 
intended for the support of teaching, 
supervisory, and administrative person- 
nel. It is recognized that there is also 
an immediate and urgent need for 
special training for those who give direct 
care tothe patient. ‘This includes learn- 
ing to care for patients with complicated 
appliances, or needing special treat- 
ments, learning how to teach patients 
to care for themselves, and learning new 
methods of helping them back to as 
complete activity as possible. The in- 
tention of the committee is to provide 
some immediate help in developing the 
nursing resources needed for home care 
and aged health services in any appro- 
priate manner. 

In grants for hospital construction, we 
gave them the budget estimate which is 
what they had a year ago. 


WATER POLLUTION AND SHELLFISH SANITATION 


On the item of milk, food, interstate, 
and community sanitation, we have 
added $1,800,000 for construction of two 
sanitary laboratory 3s—one to be located 
on the east coas. and the other on the 
gulf coast; and for water supply and 
water pollution control we allowed the 
full request which is an increase of $3 
million over the appropriation for 1961. 

History seems to be repeating itself. 
In the early days of this century typhoid 
fever was the No. 1 public health prob- 
lem of the Nation. People got it from 
the drinking water; they got it from 
shellfish that fed on polluted water. By 
the early 1920’s the whole shellfish in- 
dustry was threatened with extinction. 

Then, at long last, something was 
done. The people of this Nation de- 
manded and got drinking water that was 
free from harmful bacteria. The shell- 
fish industry, working with the Public 
Health Service, regained its reputation 
for ;roviding safe and nutritious food. 
In most parts of the country, there has 
not been a case of typhoid fever in years. 
But a lot of lives were lost, a lot of 
people suffered, before we got busy and 
did the things we knew ought to be done. 

Well, you would think after 30 or 40 
years, we would be a little more pro- 
gressive when faced with a similar prob- 
lem, hepatitis. That is a serious disease. 
It can be fatal. It can be chronic. It 
almost always results in a long and de- 
bilitating illness. Although it occurs in 
cycles, the cycles have been coming 
faster and faster in recent years and, 
in each cycle, the number of cases have 
been higher. So far this year, over 
30,000 cases have been reported—a rec- 
ord high—and there are undoubtedly 
thousands of others that have not been 
reported. Moreover, the evidence is 
mounting that hepatitis is a water borne 
disease. We know that hundreds of peo- 
ple in Mississippi and New Jersey got 
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hepatitis from eating raw shellfish 
harvested from contaminated waters. 
That problem was pinpointed and re- 
medial action was taken. But what 
about the inland States where people 
seldom eat raw shellfish but where there 
has been an even higher incidence of 
hepatitis? Must we wait until there is 
absolute and final proof that polluted 
water is causing this illness and perhaps 
a lot of other virus diseases? 

A better way, I say, is to take heed 
of the warnings we have had this year 
and step up our water pollution control 
and shellfish sanitation programs. 

Sewage, chemicals, and radioactive 
pollutants are a fast-growing threat to 
the safety of our water supplies. They 
endanger all industries—and the shell- 
fish industry is only one of many—that 
depend on clean, safe water in order to 
operate. 

We need to strengthen our water pol- 
lution control program all along the 
line—better enforcement, more research, 
more personnel, more money for sewage 
treatment works. 

We also need to step up shellfish sani- 
tation research. It is a national disgrace 
that we now have only one small labora- 
tory—out in Purdy, Wash.—making any 
study of how all this new and growing 
pollution, chemical and radiological as 
well as biological, may be affecting a 
basic food supply. We need shellfish 
research laboratories on the northeast 
and gulf coasts as well as in the North- 
west. If we already had them, the trag- 
edies of the oyster eaters in Pascagoula 
and the clam eaters in New Jersey might 
have been prevented. 

It is no longer enough to curb the 
gross pollution that we know makes 
people sick. What we should be con- 
cerned about now is the water people 
use with confidence because they think 
it is safe. Probably most of it is safe, 
now, but you cannot wall off pollution 
with chemical treatment indefinitely. 
More and more people are going to find, 
as the shellfish harvesters in Raritan 
Bay found, that the water they thought 
was safe, was not safe. Just let that 
happen to the water supply of a big 
city—as it could happen—and imagine 
the consequences. 

We have a clear duty to do everything 
within our power to see that the known 
methods of controlling pollution are 
fully applied and that research on ways 
to screen out viruses, chemical poisons, 
radioactivity, and other pollutants is 
speeded up. This bill represents our 
minimum responsibility to protect the 
water and water products used by Amer- 
ican industry and by the American 
people. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


The NIH stands today at the center of 
our national medical research effort. 
Over the years the Congress has re- 
sponded vigorously to the public demand 
for an all-out attack on the dread dis- 
eases and the fearful disabilities which 
constantly threaten each of us. It has 
consistently acted on its firm conviction 
that the steady and orderly expansion of 
medical research is a sound investment 
in our future welfare and that the de- 
fense of the health of our people is no 
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less vital or less urgent a national need 
that the defense of our shores and the 
air above us. 

There is abundant evidence that this 
investment is paying off—first, and most 
importantly, in better health and better 
medical care for the American people but 
also in dellars and cents by steadily re- 
ducing the economic losses due to illness 
and premature deaths. The potential for 
even greater dividends is there if we will 
but maintain the momentum which has 
been so painstakingly built up. 

This House can be justly proud of the 
aggressive part it has played in turning 
what was once a mere handful of labora- 
tories, sheltering a few Public Health 
Service scientists anxious to do research, 
into the leading medical research insti- 
tutions not only in this country but in the 
world. In field after field, a high pro- 
portion of the leading investigators are 
found among the clinicians and scienti.ts 
whom NIH has developed either in its 
laboratories and Clinical Center at Be- 
thesda or by supporting their work at 
other institutions through research 
grants or fellowships. 

For my own part, I am especially 
proud to have had the privilege of serv- 
ing as chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which must review the 
NIH budget during the 11 years in which 
most of the growth of the Institutes has 
taken place. Ido not say this boastfully 
nor do I seek credit for any part I may 
have had in fostering this growth. I 
say it because I want you to know—and 
I want my constituents at home in 
Rhode Island to know—that no task in 
my 20 years of public service in the Con- 
gress has given me greater satisfaction 
than this opportunity to press forward 
a program whose success will so directly 
effect the well-being of every man, 
woman, and child. Each Member of this 
House has taken an oath to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. ‘The 
preamble of the Constitution says that 
one of its purposes is to “promote the 
general welfare.” I believe that noth- 
ing will promote the general welfare 
more meaningfully than a program de- 
signed to promote sound health and a 
long and active life for each individual 
American. 

It is therefore all the more astonish- 
ing to me that the executive branch, 
which, under our system of government, 
has the primary responsibility for de- 
veloping national policy, has so consist- 
ently left it to the Congress to take the 
lead in stimulating the vital programs 
of the National Institutes of Health. 
Only once during the past 9 years—and 
that was 5 years ago—has the adminis- 
tration come forward with a budget 
which requested any substantial increase 
for the NIH programs, and even then 
the proposed amount was inadequate for 
the needs. In the past 3 years, the ap- 
propriation requests submitted to the 
Congress have simply tried to hold the 
budget line and have represented a re- 
trenchment and a flat refusal to grasp 
the opportunities for progress which 
were so clearly at hand. 

The budget sent to the Congress in 
January by the previous administration 
was in this same short-sighted pattern. 
Members of the House will recall that 
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the budget message spoke of ‘“‘a substan- 
tial program increase for medical re- 
search and training.” But what did the 
budget actually provide? It provided 
for an appropriation which was $20 mil- 
lion less than the Congress appropriated 
for 1961. The budget cutters created 
the illusion of an increase by putting 
their sharp pencils to work on the 1961 
appropriation. To get a favorable com- 
parison they cut out of the 1961 figure 
a lot of so-called nonrecurring items and 
so came up with an apparent increase. 

They even deleted one program— 
grants for construction of cancer re- 
search facilities—started last year on a 
trial basis, that has now proved its worth 
and must be continued. 

In order to have a fair basis for judg- 
ing the adequacy of the budget, the com- 
mittee asked the NIH to submit for the 
record a full and frank statement of the 
history of its budget requests for 1962. 
I wish every Member of this House would 
study the facts submitted—as every 
member of the committee has studied 
them. The original estimates which the 
various Institutes submitted to the Di- 
rector of NIH and which reflect the 
sound professional judgment of the pro- 
gram administrators on the actual needs 
of their programs were, in the aggregate, 
slashed 28 percent before they were ac- 
ceptable to the past administration for 
submission to Congress. 

I want to emphasize that the original 
figures prepared by the Institutes were 
not wild estimates but realistic assess- 
ments of what would be required to push 
forward with successful programs, to 
make available support for all first-class 
research projects that pass muster un- 
der NIH’s rigid review system, and to 
meet training and construction needs. 
Each Institute Director when pressed 
during his testimony admitted—and 
some of them were very reluctant to tell 
the committee this—that his actual need, 
the money he could profitably invest in 
health research, was greater than his 
original request to NIH. This was con- 
firmed by the expert witnesses in whose 
professional competence and personal 
integrity the committee has the highest 
confidence. They too, testified that the 
NIH budget, even as revised by the pres- 
ent administration, fell far short of our 
national requirements. 

It is to the credit of the present ad- 
ministration that it recognized that the 
budget figures submitted to Congress be- 
fore it took office were unrealistic. In 
response to a Presidential directive, the 
NIH submitted a revised estimate in 
February. It was virtually the same as 
the one it had originally submitted. 
This time the Public Health Service and 
the Department approved it without 
change but the Bureau of the Budget 
arbitrarily cut the figure by $58 million. 
The revised estimate is therefore 9 per- 
cent short of NIH’s conservative request 
and 23 percent short of what the Insti- 
tutes originally asked for. I cannot tell 
you exactly how much more it falls short 
of what is actually needed if we are as 
serious as we ought to be about pushing 
these vital programs as hard as they can 
go. 

Frankly, I am disappointed. I had 
hoped—not for partisan reasons but be- 
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cause I feel so strongly that we have no 
obligation more demanding of us than 
promoting the health and welfare of 
our people—that the new administration 
would develop a vigorous, forward-look- 
ing program to meet the needs of medi- 
cal research. 

I had hoped that we would see the 
new administration take real initiative 
in regard to the NIH programs. As it 
has not yet seen fit to do so, it remains 
the responsibility of the Congress to 
champion progress toward human 
health. 

In doing so we are on solid ground. 
The programs which have been devel- 
oped by the NIH, at the urging of the 
Congress, have demonstrated beyond 
question that they meet urgent and vital 
needs. They have demonstrated that 
they have earned the highest respect of 
the medical and other health professions 
and of the entire scientific community. 
They have demonstrated that they enjoy 
widespread public support—-that the tax- 
payers of this country feel that this is 
one Government activity which should 
not be stinted. They have demonstrated 
that they are productive—that the coun- 
try is getting tangible returns on its in- 
vestment of faith and funds in medical 
research. And they have demonstrated 
that the problems are as varied and com- 
plex as the need is urgent and vital— 
that we cannot stand pat but must ex- 
pand our efforts as fast as our capabil- 
ities and opportunities develop. 

A hold-the-line budget, or one with 
so small an increase as the Bureau of 
the Budget proposed, simply will not 
hold the line on the health frontier. It 
will leave serious gaps and may deny 
support to the very projects which might 
have resulted in the most dramatic new 
advance. In medical research, as in so 
many areas of science, the new break- 
through often comes in the most unex- 
pected quarter. 

A substantial expansion of the NIH 
support programs is also necessary if 
we are to provide research opportunities 
for the physicians and scientists who 
have been so painstakingly trained under 
the fellowship and training-grant pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of 
Health. The Congress has appropriated 
a lot of money during the past 10 years 
to enable the NIH to support a wide 
range of research training programs. 
We took long-range measures to remedy 
significant manpower shortages or to 
broaden the capabilities of clinicians and 
medical scientists. It would indeed be 
false economy and seriously delay the 
attainment of our long-term objectives if 
these highly qualified investigators were 
now to be denied the opportunity for 
carrying out the research for which they 
were trained. 

The clinical research center program 
must go forward. This program, for 
the support of general therapeutic 
and metabolic research centers, was 
launched to meet part of the need for 
facilities and is now in its second year. 
It is designed to serve investigators in 
a wide range of medical specialties and 
scientific fields by making available to 
them the specialized services and re- 
sources for complex studies of human 
patients. Awards have been made to 
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19 of these centers and a number of 
other very promising proposals are 
under review. The program has been 
enthusiastically received by the research 
community. We may confidently ex- 
pect that it will result in significant e4- 
vances toward the solution of a wide 
variety of disease problems. 

The parallel program, launched 
this year, for the support of categorica] 
clinical research centers—that is, cen- 
ters devoted to a single category of 
diseases—is also responding to a widely 
felt and urgent need. This is evident 
from the many well-thought-out plans 
which have been received since this pro- 
gram was announced less than a year 
ago. ‘The Cancer Institute has appli- 
cations which clearly deserved support 
worth five times the amount available 
for this program. The Heart Insti- 
tute had 40 requests for center grants 
under its $5 million appropriation. 
The Institute of Mental Health had 11 
totaling over $4 million and only had 
half a million to disperse. The Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, which also had only half a 
million dollars, had 14 applications to- 
taling nearly $3 million. These are 
programs that must obviously be con- 
tinued. 

The committee received evidence that 
there is a need to develop the center 
concept for anesthesiology. This is a 
field that is deeply concerned with the 
public health even though its importance 
has not been sufficiently understood. 
Competent surgery is impossible without 
competent anesthesia. If it is true that 
a Center will develop knowledge and save 
lives in heart disease and cancer, it 
would seem that the concept of a Center 
for anesthesiology will be most fruitful 
in the development of life saving skills. 

The proper environment for intel- 
lectual growth, imaginative stimulation, 
and the development of scientific and 
clinical skills, requires the collection of 
the best available minds. These people 
must become available in such numbers 
that their daily duties in a department 
of anesthesiology can be performed 
satisfactorily and yet time be provided 
for study, reading, discussion, and the 
gathering of new knowledge. Labora- 
tories, technical assistance, equipment 
and office space must be made available 
for proper functioning. This well bal- 
anced environment of education, train- 
ing of scientists, research work of the 
highest caliber and the best possible 
patient care constitutes an Anesthesi- 
ology Center. 

The committee was informed that the 
shortage of facilities was one of the rea- 
sons which led the NIH to request no 
substantial increase in funds for the 
support of research training. The train- 
ing programs were greatly expanded in 
each of the past 3 years and their rapid 
growth has not only strained facilities 
but has created some administrative and 
planning problems which the schools 
must have time to resolve. 

The only increases contemplated for 
1962 are an additional $2 million for the 
expansion of the graduate research 
training program and an increase of 
$400,000 for the training of chairside 
assistants for dentists. We face a severe 
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shortage of dentists and the use of chair- 
side assistants will enable the dentist to 
work more efficiently and to handle more 
patients, by relieving him of a lot of 
routine, time-consuming tasks. 

The total appropriation for training 
included in the bill is nearly $14 million 
less than the amount appropriated last 
year but I want to assure the House that 
not cutback of the research-training 
programs was intended by the commit- 
tee or suggested by NIH. The decrease 
is more than offset by the nonrecurring 
expenditure in 1961 of over $16 million 
to get all these training programs on a 
forward-financing basis. The payment 
dates of these grants have now been 
adjusted so that all schools will know 
well before the beginning of the academic 
year exactly how much training money 
they will have available. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that all the needs for new research-train- 
ing programs have been met. On the 
contrary, the committee is convinced 
that further opportunities for building 
up our supply of competent research 
manpower exist and should be vigorously 
pursued. However, we have accepted the 
judgement of the Director of NIH that a 
year for assimilating the recent increases 
is desirable and that the direction of 
effort in the training area needs reex- 
amination. The committee has there- 
fore directed the NIH to prepare, for 
next year’s hearings, a balance sheet 
showing the estimated needs for research 
manpower 5 and 10 years from now so 
that the Congress will be able to assess 
what further expansion of the training 
programs, if any, is necessary. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
House to dwell at length on the many 
successes of the past or to describe the 
many promising investigations that are 
underway. The highlights are laid out 
in the transcript of the hearings which 
every Member of this House should take 
time to review. 

The record is impressive. There has 
been progress all along the line. We are 
moving rapidly ahead in getting a bet- 
ter understanding of the functioning of 
the human body. Knowledge of the 
specific causes of diseases—always the 
first step toward a cure—is increasing 
every day. There has been a substantial 
advance in ability to diagnose diseases, 
in the development of cures or more ef- 
fective treatments, and, for some dis- 
eases, in the development of preventive 
methods. The clinicians and scientists 
supported by the NIH programs have 
created, tested, and perfected new drugs, 
new surgical procedures, and new diag- 
nostic and therapeutic techniques. 

It is impossible for a layman to de- 
Scribe in detail all that has been done 
during the past year but I would like 
to give you some examples of the sort 
of things that were reported to the com- 
mittee during our hearings. 

Scientists in the Cancer Institute have 
for the first time achieved a 5-year sur- 
vival for a number of patients with a 
rare but deadly cancer by treating them 
wholly with drugs. There has been 
marked improvement in the survival 
rate of women with breast cancer 
through the use of a combination of sur- 
gery and drug treatment. Research into 
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the relationship between viruses and 
cancer—a very hopeful area of re- 
search—has been greatly accelerated 
both in the Institute itself and through 
research grants. 

We were told of an important discovery 
concerning the cause of the type of 
hardening of the arteries that usually 
leads to heart attacks and is one cf our 
greatest killers. We were told of re- 
markable achievements in heart surgery, 
including the invention of an electronic 
device which, in certain types of heart 
failure can keep the heart beating until 
it is able to resume its own regular 
rhythm, and of the development of a 
method for massaging the heart to re- 
store the flow of blood without the neces- 
sity of opening the chest. 

Progress is being made in the study 
of cystic fibrosis and virus infections, 
in the treatment of rheumatoid arthri- 
tis and diabetes, and strokes, in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental disorders, 
and in dozens of other disease areas and 
basic biological problems which I will 
not attempt to describe. 

These advances are due as much to 
the high competence of NIH scientists 
in Bethesda as to the excellent work 
done by NIH grantees throughout the 
country. It is, therefore, particularly 
disturbing to me to learn that the Insti- 
tute now faces a critical personnel 
problem. 

The NIH, through its grant programs, 
has progressively strengthened the uni- 
versities and medical schools and en- 
abled them to embark on stimulating 
research programs. This was the aim 
of the Congress in appropriating funds 
for these grant programs and the House 
will, I am sure, take much satisfaction 
in their success. But one result. of 
having strong research institutions 
throughout the country has been to 
heighten the competition for first-class 
men. 

In this competition, the NIH, with only 
a few positions above the GS-15 level 
and a salary ceiling of $19,000, is at a 
serious disadvantage. 

During the past year NIH has lost 
a number of outstanding men with the 
result that there has been an unfortu- 
nate disruption of some of its research 
programs. In his testimony, the Direc- 
tor cited, as an example, one Institute 
in which an important program has 
been built around four really topflight 
scientists. All four were offered dis- 
tinguished positions in some of our best 
universities at salaries the lowest of 
which was $25,000 and these positions 
offered opportunities for part-time prac- 
tice or consultation, which the govern- 
ment does not permit. Three of these 
men accepted. It is a fair guess that 
their annual income will be $30,000 or 
better. 

I might add that it speaks well for 
the spirit which prevails at NIH that 
the fourth man passed up the oppor- 
tunity to increase his income by more 
than 50 percent and chose to stay in 
Bethesda. 

Salary is not the only factor which 
governs the scientist job preference but 
it often determines the choice of men 
with iamilies to support and children 
to send to college. It is clear to me that 
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NIH must be given some flexibility in 
its salary structure so that it will re- 
tain its ability to attract and to hold 
men of superior talent. 

The committee has therefore urged 
the Surgeon General and the Secretary 
to give prompt consideration to this 
problem and to make suitable recom- 
mendations to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees. 

The impressive catalog of the achieve- 
ments of NIH scientists, and of the sev- 
eral thousand outside investigators 
whose work NIH supports, has focused 
the committee’s attention on a highly 
important aspect of research to which 
too little attention is given. This is the 
communication of research results to 
medical practitioners. 

The ultimate purpose of medical re- 
search is to make it possible for the 
medical and related health professions 
to give the American people more effec- 
tive medical care. It is for this reason 
that the public supports research pro- 
grams so enthusiastically and it is for 
this purpose that the Congress has made 
such sizable appropriations available for 
them. 

Let no one forget that a research proj- 
ect does not end until the applicable 
results have been made readily available 
to medical practitioners throughout the 
country. 

I do not pretend that this is a simple 
task. The mechanisms available at 
present—medical journals and other 
publications, symposia, medical conven- 
tions, and the other traditional means 
of professional communication—are slow 
and time consuming. They do not. reach 
many practitioners who are either too 
busy to avail themselves of these means 
or are in remote areas not easily served 
by some of them. 

But NIH has taken too little initiative 
in tackling the communication problem 
and in applying the great progress which 
has been made in communication tech- 
niques to the areas of its special inter- 
ests and responsibilities. The com- 
mittee feels that the possibilities of 
radically new approaches to the commu- 
nication problem need to be thoroughly 
and systematically explored. 

No funds have been specifically ear- 
marked for this purpose in the 1962 ap- 
propriation but the committee has made 
it clear to NIH that it expects it to pre- 
sent, at next year’s hearings, a well- 
considered plan which will set out the 
responsibilities of the various compo- 
nents of the Public Health Service and 
outline a vigorous developmental pro- 
gram in medical communication. 

Another area which might profitably 
receive more attention—as NIH itself 
has recognized—is the application of 
physical science and engineering tech- 
niques to medical research problems. 
The possibilities range from the devel- 
opment of simple prosthetic devices to 
new surgical tools and elaborate auto- 
mated laboratory instruments. We had 
some interesting testimony on this dur- 
ing the hearings from a couple of wit- 
nesses who showed the committee an 
ingenious mechanism for stapling to- 
gether tiny blood vessels which cannot 
be sewn by hand and told us about a 
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small electronic device which a heart 
patient might wear to warn him of over- 
exertion. 

During the course of the testimony by 
outstanding leaders in the fields of re- 
search, health services, and medicine, 
several witnesses emphasized the prob- 
lem presented by the rapidly rising cost 
of present-day hospital care. Research 
has made possible rapid and far-reach- 
ing changes in the nature and character 
of hospital and medical practice but a 
major barrier to the widespread applica- 
tion of new techniques and research find- 
ings is the economic factor. It has 
therefore become urgently necessary to 
determine the most effective and eco- 
nomical means of providing these new 
approaches to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease in the hospital setting. 

Witnesses emphasized that these ap- 
proaches could best be developed by 
carrying out research in the design and 
construction of hospitals and treatment 
facilities to determine how patients, 
especially those requiring intensive 
treatment and 24-hour nursing services 
could best be handled to make the most 
use of research findings, and at the same 
time, reduce to a minimum the costs in- 
volved in treatment. The committee 
was much impressed by this testimony. 

The committee has therefore included 
in the bili a new appropriation of $10 
million for grants for hospital research 
facilities. These funds would be used 
for making grants, as authorized by sec- 
tion 433(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act. These grants would be made on a 
matching basis which would permit the 
use of Federal funds for not more than 
two-thirds of the cost of these facilities. 

I have not attempted to discuss each 
of the many NIH activities for which 
funds are appropriated in this bill. 

I have, for example, said nothing about 
the new institutional grants which were 
authorized by the Congress at the end 
of the last session. Five percent of the 
research project funds in this year’s ap- 
propriation will be used to make these 
formula grants to medical, dental, os- 
teopathic, and public health schools, and 
certain other institutions, for the gen- 
eral support of their research and re- 
search-training activities. 

I have said nothing about the new 
program, which the Congress also ap- 
proved last year, for making research 
career awards to selected investigators 
who want to devote their professional 
life to medical research. 

Both of these programs are important 
steps in the development of even closer 
cooperative relations between the NIH 
and the institutions in which the bulk 
of non-Federal medical research is con- 
ducted. Both are described in the re- 
port of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on this bill. 

The major items which the Bureau 
of the Budget so recklessly cut from the 
budget request and which the commit- 
tee has restored are $17,300,000 for the 
support of new research projects; $9,- 
500,000 for the institutional research 
grant program; $14 million for the in- 
creased support of general therapeutic 
and metabolic research centers; $7,500,- 
000 for the enlargement of the categor- 
ical clinical research center program; 
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and $5 million for a new program for 
special research resources centers. 

I am sure that the House will agree 
that these are important and necessary 
elements in the further growth of med- 
ical research which should not be im- 
peded by the lack of essential funds. 

These appropriations for the National 
Institutes of Health total $686 million, 
including $30 million for the sixth and 
final year of the program under the pres- 
ent Health Research Facilities Construc- 
tion Act. This is a small sum in rela- 
tion to the many vital needs which it 
serves. It is, my colleagues, the mini- 
mum investment we dare make to pro- 
mote so fundamental an aspect of the 
general welfare as the people’s health. 

For grants for waste treatment works 
construction, we allowed the full $50 
million which: is authorized by law. 

For foreign quarantine activities, be- 
cause of the increased foreign travel into 
this country, especially at airports, we 
allowed an increase of $200,000. 

In our hospital and medical care pro- 
gram, in order to make them first-class 
hospitals, we have raised that figure 
by $500,000. 

Four years ago the Surgeon General 
had special surveys made of the Public 
Health Service hospitals to determine 
their staffing needs. Even in view of the 
considerable needs that were demon- 
strated by these surveys, only modest 
increases were provided in fiscal years 
1959, 1960, and 1961 as the first three 
steps in a 4-year program to get the 
hospitals to an adequate staffing level. 
The 1962 budget provided for an increase 
of only 27 additional man-years of em- 
ployment. In recognition of the inade- 
quacy of the budget request the justifica- 
tions stated the estimate provides for 
additional staff in the hospitals to the 
level approaching that previously identi- 
fied as needed. Everyone who has made 
any serious study of the Public Health 
Service hospitals has concluded that 
there are two definite needs that are not 
yet filled. One is for additional operat- 
ing staff and the other is for a good re- 
search program which will help in at- 
tracting and retaining good personnel as 
well as contributing to our conquest of 
disease. The committee will expect that 
the increase of $1 million be allocated to 
these two purposes, giving first priority 
to operating personnel, thus assuring 
better care for patients. 

In the National Institutes of Health, 
and this is where the largest increases 
are, we have raised the President’s budg- 
et by $58 million. This is a compromise 
figure. There were several figures the 
committee had to consider. The orig- 
inal estimates of the Institute directors, 
the original budget submitted in Jan- 
uary, the revised President’s budget, the 
public witnesses requests, and so forth. 
The amount of $641 million included in 
the bill is the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’s final official request which was 
cut $58 million by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

We have $5 million for grant for con- 
struction of cancer research facilities on 
a nonmatching basis because we find 
time and time again one of the greatest 
needs in cancer research is lack of facili- 
ties. 
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Then we have $10 million for research 
in the construction of hospital facilities. 
We are convinced it will cut the cost of 
care in hospitals, which is going up and 
up and up. About 65 percent of our bills 
in a hospital represent personnel costs, 
and hospital costs have gone up 300 per- 
cent in the last 20 years. 

A 6-year study was carried on in Roch- 
ester, Minn. It was a controlled study 
of the circular hospital unit. It was 
developed that with this kind of new 
design, they could reduce the cost from 
$54 per day to $14. They claim 60 per- 
cent of all hospital patients in any given 
area in the country require general hos- 
pital care. About 20 percent do not re- 
quire as much hospital care, and there 
is 20 percent of the population in the 
hospital that demands that kind of in- 
tensive care which is the most expensive, 
that is, where you have a nurse around 
the clock—3 nurses which cost $50 per 
day. In some of our Eastern States it 
will go as high as $60 and $70 a day. 
They found by building this circular 
hospital and having the nurses in the 
center where the nurse can see every 
patient and the patient can see the 
nurse, that they can bring about this 
economy and also that in one 8-hour 
shift a nurse will walk more than a mile 
less than she would in the old rec- 
tangular designed hospitals that have 
been built heretofore. They gave us 
other facts and figures which are in the 
hearings, but the main thing is that 
through a controlled study like this, they 
have been able to reduce the cost of 
nursing care for those people who need 
this most intensive care from $54 to $14 
per day, or $40 a day. 

Grants for construction of health re- 
search facilities was allowed $30 mil- 
lion. That is the authorization. That 
runs out this year, but legislation has 
been introduced to increase this to $50 
million. We gave them just what they 
asked for. 

Scientific activities overseas: We re- 
duced the request by $2,084,000, but 
allowed $4,293,000 more than they have 
this year. 

National health statistics: We gave 
what they asked for. 

The National Library of Medicine is 
the best library of its kind in the world. 
We gave just what they asked for. 

For St. Elizabeths Hospital, we have 
increased this appropriation by $166,000 
to fully man the new buildings that have 
been built out there and provided 150 
more positions for St. Elizabeths than 
called for in the budget. 

Now we come to the Social Security 
Administration. We increased the limi- 
tation on “Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,” by 
$320,000 to buy some land adjacent to 
their site in Baltimore. It undoubtedly 
will be needed in the near future to 
enable them to build larger quarters. 
We were told that if we did not buy the 
land now it would surely cost much more 
later on. 

For grants to States for public assist- 
ance, we gave them the request of 
$2,285 million. This is the largest sin- 
gle item in the bill, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing we can do about it, for the 
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law provides that if the States put up 
their money, under the law, the Federal 
Government is bound to match it. In 
the present bill it is $2,285 million. 
There is nothing we can do about it 
unless we change the law. 

We reduced the request for salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance $79,000. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


For salaries and expenses, Children’s 
Bureau, we approved the request. 

It has been suggested to every Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and every adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency 
that it is wrong to relegate the Children’s 
Bureau to a third level pusition. The 
committee strongly feels that the re- 
sponsibilities and the activities of the 
Children’s Bureau are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant placing it on a level 
directly below the Secretary rather than 
being just another office in the Social 
Security Administration. The Secretary 
has always had the authority to make 
such an organizational change and give 
the Children’s Bureau the recognition 
that it deserves. 

The committee also feels that the 
Children’s Bureau should be given more 
responsibilities for research than it has 
in the past. The research programs of 
the National Institutes of Health have 
been primarily in the disease areas and 
the committee is of the opinion that this 
is as it should be. There has been some 
tendency, however, during the past few 
years to do more work in the behavioral 
research area especially in connection 
with children. This, it seems to the 
committee, should more properly be the 
role of the Children’s Bureau. When 
this was discussed during the hearings, 
considerable doubt was expressed as to 
the authority of the Children’s Bureau 
to make research grants in this area. 
While much important research could be 
done directly, a well rounded research 
program should include extramural ac- 
tivities. The committee is especially 
anxious that the Children’s Bureau be 
given a more important role in con- 
nection with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. It may well be that the 
committee itself is as much at fault as 
anyone for the current situation, for the 
committee encouraged the Mental Health 
Institute in this field rather than at- 
tempting to lay a foundation, and en- 
couraged the Department to take the 
steps necessary, for such a program in 
the Children’s Bureau. However, it 
will be expected that the Department 
give serious consideration to this matter 
during the next year and if necessary 
Seek legislation to make a well-rounded 
program possible; and be prepared to 
present such a well-rounded program to 
the committee next year. 

We increased grants to States for ma- 
ternal and child welfare by $2,350,000. 

The net increase over the amount re- 
quested represents an increase of $1 mil- 
lion each for the three original cate- 
gories and a reduction of $650,000 in the 
amount requested for the new activity 
“Research or demonstration projects in 
child welfare.” There was $1 million re- 
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quested for the later program of which 
$350,000 was estimated to be necessary 
for expenses in fiscal year 1962, and 
$650,000 was for obligations to be in- 
curred in 1963 and succeeding years. 
The committee does not feel that it is 
wise to deviate from the standard pro- 
cedure of providing funds for such ac- 
tivities on an annual basis, thus assur- 
ing a review at least once each year. 

The authorization for each of the three 
original categories is $25 million. For 
“Maternal an‘ child health services” the 
bill provides $23 million compared with 
$18,167,000 available for 1961. The bill 
includes $25 million for “Crippled chil- 
dren’s services’? compared with $20 mil- 
lion available for fiscal year 1961. The 
bill includes $18,750,000 for “Child wel- 
fare services’ compared with $13,666,- 
000 available for 1961. Over the last 
several years these appropriations have 
not even kept up with the increase in 
child population and the increase in 
costs, let alone provide for any improve- 
ment in these services. In one category 
the figures show that in the decade from 
1950 to 1960 these appropriations actual- 
ly decreased $6 per year per 1,000 chil- 
dren. In view of these facts the com- 
mittee feels that this increase is rather 
modest. 

In the past far too little attention has 
been paid to the plight of unwed moth- 
ers in the teenage group and their chil- 
dren. Despite the efforts of welfare 
agencies and law enforcement officials, 
there continues to be a thriving black 
market in babies. This is made possible 
to a large extent by the lack of decent 
programs for young unwed mothers and 
their children. The committee will ex- 
pect that the Children’s Bureau use a 
portion of the increased funds in fiscal 
year 1962 to get effective programs start- 
ed to better deal with the problem, and 
to rehabilitate these mothers so that they 
may become a part of decent society 
rather than going on to further degrada- 
tion as now so often happens. 

For cooperative research in social se- 
curity we have given them $350,000 more 
than they had in 1961, but $800,000 less 
than the request. The reduction made 
by the committee represents funds that 
were requested for obligation beyond fis- 
cal year 1962. As I have already men- 
tioned the committee does not feel that 
it is wise to deviate from the standard 
procedure of appropriating funds for 
such programs on an annual basis. 

Then there are several items for which 
we allowed the budget request without 
change: Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Commissioner; American Print- 
ing House for the Blind; Gallaudet Col- 
lege, the only college in the world for 
deaf people; and Howard University. 

PROGRAM IN AGING 

We have included the full amount of 
the budget request for the Office of the 
Secretary. 

During the hearings I expressed deep 
concern, disappointment, and dissatisfac- 
tion with the Department’s activities in 
aging. There is no clearly defined pro- 
gram and little evidence of leadership 
directed toward positive action follow- 
ing the White House Conference on Ag- 
ing. 
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The report of the Conference, “The 
Nation and Its Older People,” trans- 
mitted to the President, April 10, 1961, 
is not the blueprint for action the coun- 
try was promised during the years pre- 
ceding the Conference and in the hun- 
dreds of meetings that were held 
throughout the Nation in preparation 
for it. 

The report at best is little more than 
a directory of participants, a collection 
of general policy statements, and a wide 
assortment of recommendations that 
have little significance without some in- 
dication of the plans that will convert 
them into action. 

Unless a more useful document is pre- 
pared for the American public with a 
determination on the part of HEW to fol- 
low through, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging will have been not only 
one of the most expensive, but the least 
productive of the national conferences, 
and could become one of the cruelest 
hoaxes ever perpetrated against the Na- 
tion’s senior citizens. Immediate action 
must be taken to develop a program that 
will achieve the aims and p set 
forth in the bill which established the 
conference. 

The Office of Field Administration 
asked for 18 new positions, for an analyst 
and a secretary in each regional office. 
We denied that request. The total re- 
duction was $138,000. 

In related agencies, the National Labor 
Relations Board shows a cut of $667,000. 
We explain this in the report. 

That is, I think, the main changes we 
made in this pill. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. On page 9 of 
the report, at the bottom of the page, 
you indicate a decrease of a million dol- 
lars from the amount requested for na- 
tional defense fellowships. 

Did the gentleman explain why there 
was that reduction in the amount re- 
quested? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This has been one 
of the more controversial sections of the 
Office of Education. It has received 
some vad publicity with reference to cer- 
tain of the fellowships that were granted 
in connection with the teaching of folk- 
lore and other things like that. As a 
result, this million dollars was cut. I 
may say to the gentleman there were 
some who wanted to cut a lot more. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. On the same page 9 
of the committee report, the committee 
has reported on funds for Public Law 874. 
The funds appropriated are simply for 
the permanent section of the law which 
applies 100 percent to the children who 
live on Federal property and their par- 
ents live on Federal property. The Com- 
mittee on Education is working on a bill 
which will extend the section B authori- 
zation for children who live on private 
property although their parents work on 
Federal installations. If that bill is 
passed, does the gentleman expect to 
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take the initiative to bring a supple- 
mental appropriation bill in during this 
session to provide the funds required? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We would expect the 
administration to send up a request for 
a supplemental bill, and I hope we will 
give them every dime they are entitled 
to under the law. That has been my 
position since 1950. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I appreciate that. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island has 
been a leader in this field for Public Law 
874. The reason I raised the point is 
due to the fact that some school dis- 
tricts are having great difficulty and will 
have more difficulty unless those funds 
are appropriated in the current session. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I can assure the 
gentleman from California that when 
this legislation is extended we will try 
to do everything we can to get the ap- 
propriation to meet the law as extended. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the genitle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say he gave the Office of 
the Secretary of Labor a special assist- 
ant as requested by the Department and 
as described in the hearings? 

Mr. FOGARTY. A special assistant, 
yes. 

Mr. GROSS. A special assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. You gave them an as- 
sistant? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That was for the pur- 
pose of maintaining proper relations 
with other Departments? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. 

Mr. GROSS. You did not give them 
this assistant? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, not for liaison 
work with other Departments. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that. 
I do not know of any other department 
that has to have a special assistant to 
maintain proper relations with other 
departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that you increased 
the number of labor attachés in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. All this does is 
to provide more funds for the people 
here in Washington. These people in 
the Department of Labor I might say 
have been doing a good job. They asked 
for a $132,000 increase. We allowed 
them an increase of $66,000, half of what 
they requested. The labor attachés are 
appointed through the Secretary of 
State. These people in the Department 
of Labor also back up the delegates to 
the International Labor Organization. 
That meeting is going to be held next 
month in Geneva. 

Mr. GROSS. So they did get some 
more money for the reason stated in 
the hearings, because the Labor Depart- 
ment has acquired heavy new responsi- 
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bilities in respect to the development of 
US. foreign policy. 

Since when did the Department of 
Labor start becoming a vital factor in 
foreign policy? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know how 
vital it is. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, having heavy new 
responsibilities. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought the witness 
gave a very good account of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. I thought 
what he said made sense; that in some 
foreign countries many of the leaders in 
government came up from the ranks of 
labor, and it is good to have people who 
know the problems of labor in these 
countries, like Africa, for example. 

Mr. GROSS. Did we have labor 
attachés in Cuba, and if we did, what 
happened to that situation? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We do not have a 
labor attaché in every country in the 
world. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, I understand from 
the hearings that these labor attachés 
are trained some place; they are given 
training some place. Can the gentle- 
man tell me where that school may be 
and who operates the training school? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Department of 
State, I assume. 

Mr. GROSS. The Department of 
State? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. The labor 
attachés are appointed by the Depart- 
ment of State. They are not appointed 
by the Department of Labor, and there 
is nothing in here for labor attachés; 
not in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. No money in this bill 
for labor attachés? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Even through the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. This section in 
the Department of Labor has been 
headed by Mr. Lodge for the past 2 or 
3 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Is Lodge the man who 
has had such wonderful training through 
his father in operating the giveaway 
program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes; he still is. 

Mr. GROSS. He still is what? 

Mr. FOGARTY. He is still head of 
this program for the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I have no doubt 
of that. If you can dig up any more 
internationalists to run this show, they 
will be dug up. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think he has done 
@ very good job. He is a very energetic 
young man, and I think he is putting 
some sense into this program. He is do- 
ing a good job. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I think it ought to be 
said that in many countries which have 
strong labor movements and sometimes 
labor governments, most of the impor- 
tant and effective work that has been 
done in combating communism has been 
done by men coming out of our own 
labor movement. They understand the 
kind of fight that has to be made be- 
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cause they went through the battle of 
resisting Communist infiltration of some 
unions in this country. They have ex- 
erted a constructive and helpful in- 
fluence in keeping several other coun- 
tries in the free world instead of having 
their will as free nations gradually 
eroded with inevitable movement toward 
or into the other camp. These labor 
leaders ought to be commended for the 
beneficial work they have done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I wonder 
if the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
called Mr. Goldberg up to tell them how 
to handle these foreign aid bills and so 
on and so forth. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ido not know wheth- 
er they did no not, but it might have 
been a good idea, because he is a very 
able man. 

Mr. GROSS. From what he said it 
would be a good idea? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Goldberg is go- 
ing to be one of our great Secretaries of 
Labor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Speak- 
ing about Mr. Goldberg, he just testified 
here last week that all the jobs even in 
the defense plants should belong to 
union men. And, when the gentleman 
from Minnesota talks about the State 
Department and the Foreign Service, 
knowing what we do know, I wonder if 
the gentleman has forgotten about Wal- 
ter Reuther’s training in Russia, to- 
gether with his brother, when they were 
working in the factories. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know where 
he got his training but wherever he got 
it, it has stood him in good stead. I do 
not think there is one any more willing 
or who has done more to fight com- 
munism in this country than Walter 
Reuther. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from TIllinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the second 
paragraph on page 41 of the report: 

The bill includes $95,000, the amount of 
the request, as the final amount necessary 
to liquidate contract authority previously 
granted for the construction of the audi- 
torium-fine arts building. 


I wonder if the gentleman could tell 
me the progress of the program for the 
auditorium-fine arts building, for How- 
ard University—and just what the liqui- 
dation of the contract authority por- 
tends for the future. The gentleman 
knows of my long interest in Howard 
University. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We chided them a 
little bit on their presentation because 
in all of their building programs they 
have been a year or two behind. But 
we have given them enough to complete 
the building. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Then there is noth- 
ing portentous about the term liquida- 
tion of contract; nothing to indicate that 
completion of the building will be inter- 
fered with? 


Mr. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Oh, no. We are just 
maine the financing. 
. CHURCH. There is no intent 
to ince out any part of the programs? 
Mr. FOGARTY. No. We gave them 
ne they asked for. 
CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 


wee FOGARTY. I think they deserve 
it. I think they are doing a good job at 
Howard University. That is becoming a 
really great school, and this Congress 
and past Congresses have helped tre- 
mendously in this regard. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. In the report 
on page 22 I notice the committee rec- 
ommended that 5 percent of the total 
appropriation for research grants be al- 
lowed in fiscal year 1962 for institutional 
grants to public and other nonprofit 
institutions. Is it the intention of the 
committee to increase this gradually up 
to the 15 percent that was originally 
authorized? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That would be based 
on the testimony next year. When the 
act passed Congress a year ago the plan 
of administration called for 5 percent 
for the first year, 10 percent the second 
year, and then it will go up to 15 percent. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It will be the 
intention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to recommend that the authoriza- 
tion be raised to the 15 percent figure? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Unless something 
happens to indicate this program is not 
an efficient way to carry out the research 


rogram. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman and I commend him for his 
outstanding work in this field of med- 
ical research. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to congratulate and commend 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and the members of his com- 
mittee for their work not only this year 
but down through the years, which I 
think has been very thorough. The 
bills that have been brought to this floor 
have reflected painstaking inquiry and 
a thoroughgoing dedication to construc- 
tive accomplishments in the field in 
which they are working. I think they 
have done a magnificent job. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join my friend from Texas 
(Mr. Wricut] in expressing personal 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island and his subcommittee of 
the fine bill which they have reported 
and of their very informative report. 

I hope when we go back into the House 
some of the sections of this report, par- 
ticularly those dealing with cancer and 
with infant mortality may be made a part 
of the record of these proceedings be- 
cause I think the gentleman is bringing 
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to the attention of the House some very 
significant and basic information. The 
information on the subject of air pol- 
lution control, indicating the probability 
that many deaths are occurring across 
the country because of polluted air, is 
vital information. There is vital in- 
formation in the report on the subject 
of infant mortality. I wonder if the 
gentleman can tell us how the Public 
Health Service accounted to the com- 
mittee for the fact that we are witness- 
ing an increase in infant mortality in 
the United States. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They did not give 
us a very good explanation. In the re- 
port we encourage the Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau to 
make a complete study on the rise in 
infant mortality. It was brought out in 
the hearings, however, that the States 
have some responsibility in this, also. 
There is a great range in the figures. 
The low is 20 per 1,000 and it goes up 
to 43 per 1,000 live births in the highest 
State. Some States are not doing a very 
good job in this particular area. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that many of us will be awaiting 
with a great deal of interest the report 
of the Public Health Service on this 
analysis that I am glad to see the com- 
mittee is having made; and I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
first may I compliment the gentleman 
on what I think is a very fine report and 
a very fine bill. 

Regarding the Department of Labor 
appropriations as set out in Report No. 
392, page 5, of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I note that the committee has 
provided for a substantial increase in the 
suggested appropriation for the Bureau 
or Labor Standards. As the Members 
know, the Special Subcommittee on 
Labor will begin hearings Wednesday, 
May 24, on amendments to the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act which 
is administered by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

I think the Members, therefore, would 
be interested in comments contained on 
page 5 of the report with respect to the 
need for amendments to the act. The 
report states: 

Activities required of this Bureau by the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
cost approximately $500,000 per year. Sec- 
retary Mitchell stated that this act provides 
only “a shameful illusion” and “no per- 
suasive deterrent to those who wish to ig- 
nore its provisions, or to manipulate or em- 
bezzle funds.” When asked his opinion of 
this statement, Secretary Goldberg said “I 
join in that statement 100 percent.” The 
committee does not like to see funds wasted 
and hopes that legislative action will be 
taken to correct this matter. 


I would like to emphasize the last 
statement wherein the committee hopes 
that legislative action will be taken to 
correct the deficiencies in the present 
law. This becomes very meaningful in 
view of our hearings to begin next week 
on proposed amendments, and I hope 
all interested Members will contact the 
committee. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. FOGARTY. It was testified by 
Secretary Mitchell a year or two ago 
that this law did not really accomplish 
anything. We asked the present Secre- 
tary of Labor this year if he agreed with 
Mr. Mitchell and he said he did. That 
is why we put it in the report that way. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, one 
thing that has bothered me over a con- 
siderable period of time has been the 
method of processing the total and 
permanent disability claims under the 
social security law. It has caused a 
great many complaints to be made to my 
office and many other Congressmen tell 
me that they have had similar difficulty. 
A great deal of time is spent by the 
congressional staffs in working on social 
security cases. I think this has been 
brought about partly because of the sys- 
tem by which the claims are processed. 

The claimant makes out his claim 
with the district office of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Under the law, 
of course, he is expected to make out his 
case, but unless a man was given assist- 
ance it would be impossible for many of 
them to make out their claims. The dis- 
trict office does assist the claimant. 
However, he does not have the same as- 
sistance that a veteran receives where 
there is generally a county service officer, 
a veterans contact man in the Veterans’ 
Administration office, and a service offi- 
cer in the various veterans’ organiza- 
tions, locally, to assist the claimant. 

After the claim has been processed in 
the district office, it goes to the State 
vocational rehabilitation office, which 
decides whether the claim should be 
paid. From there, it goes to the Social 
Security office at Baltimore, which again 
reviews the case and claim. While they 
have no authority to set aside a denial 
of the claim which they consider erro- 
neous, they send back all claims which 
they think are wrong to the State office. 
They have only authority to set aside 
the allowance of a claim they think is 
erroneous. The evidence shows that the 
State office had to reinvestigate or call 
for a reinvestigation in some 55 percent 
of the claims, and the Baltimore office 
sent back to the States approximately 
15 percent of their claims. 

This process of going through the 
State office causes a delay of from 60 to 
90 days, costing $19 million, and makes 
one think that what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. 

Thus it must be obvious that the sys- 
tem is cumbersome, inefficient, and 
wasteful administratively. We have the 
unique situation where State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, with no mone- 
tary interest, determine the eligibility of 
claimants applying for benefits under a 
Federal program. Since the Federal 
Government pays 100 percent of the ex- 
penses of the State agencies, and since 
the State agencies have no monetary 
stake in the program, there is obviously 
no incentive on the part of the State 
agencies te economize, or even operate 
efficiently, except the personal pride of 
the individuals. 
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Some have sought to defend this ad- 
ministrative monstrosity with the argu- 
ment that it requires the applicants to 
come in contact with the facilities for 
rehabilitation and so be rehabilitated. 
The facts are that through this pro- 
gram 1,317,000 persons were referred to 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies 
through June 30, 1960, and only 6,600— 
one-half of 1 percent—were successfully 
rehabilitated. It is worse than a failure 
from the standpoint of vocational re- 
habilitation, and thus attempts to make 
claims examiners out of people trained 
in rehabilitation. This diverts trained 
persons from this field that already has 
a shortage of such manpower. 

Many formal and informal studies 
have been made of this matter and prac- 
tically all have found serious shortcom- 
ings. On March 4, 1959, when the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was holding 
hearings on the budget for fiscal year 
1960, Mr. Mitchell, the Commissioner of 
the Social Security Administration, was 
asked: 

What is your personal opinion of bringing 
the States into this? 


Mr. Mitchell replied: 


My personal opinion is that if this were 
asked at the beginning of the program, I 
would have recommended against it, and 
quite strongly, because I think it violated 
some of the fundamental principles of Fed- 
eral-State relations in that, for one thing, 
it gave the States an opportunity to write 
blank checks against Federal funds. 


When asked, in connection with the 
hearings this year, Mr. Mitchell indi- 
cated that his opinion in the matter had 
not changed. 

On October 23, 1959, the Comptroller 
General of the United States transmit- 
ted to the Speaker of the House a copy 
of the report on the General Accounting 
Office’s study of this program. The 
summary of principal findings and rec- 
ommendations included the following: 

Our review indicated that the handling of 
applications for disability benefits by the 
State agencies is cumbersome and results 
in unnecessary costs and excessive process- 
ing time. An evaluation of the present re- 
quirements of law, that disability determina- 
tion must be made by State agencies, is 
needed. 


Last summer and fall, the survey and 
investigations staff of the Committee on 
Appropriations made a detailed study of 
this program and came up with similar 
conclusions and recommendations, with 
considerable detail to document the fact 
that this is a most unsatisfactory pro- 
gram from many points of view. 

This report brought out the fact that 
budget controls were weak and applied 
differently in different States, that in 
many States records were insufficient to 
allow for a definite separation of funds 
which were spent for State programs 
and funds which were spent on Federal 
programs of determining disability, and 
that there was absolutely no uniformity 
in fee schedules for medical examina- 
tions. 

Just to take the medical fee schedules 
as one example, it was pointed out that 
of 54 contracting State agencies, 39 are 
free to revise the schedules used in their 
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program without even relating them to 
other programs in the States. Among 
the various State agencies, some use the 
workmen’s compensation program fee 
schedule, others use Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration fee schedules, and one uses Blue 
Shield, but most set their own, which are 
revised from time to time, with no uni- 
formity in the base schedule or the re- 
visions as compared to what other States 
are doing. One thing is common—the 
fees and other costs are continuing to 
goup. While the cost per case for fiscal 
year 1960 was budgeted at $32.50, it 
actually amounted to $36 by the time the 
year was over. The estimates for fiscal 
year 1961 were based on a presumption 
that the cost would average $36 per case 
during that fiscal year; however, at the 
time of the staff’s inquiry the unit cost 
had already risen to $41 per case. In 
1957, the cost per case averaged $17.64. 
In just 4 years the cost has gone up 
over 130 percent. 

While just the unnecessary expense of 
this program is certainly sufficient cause 
for change, the same basic administra- 
tive requirements which lead to waste of 
funds also lead to undue delays in claims 
processing, inconsistent determinations 
as to eligibility, and in general lead to 
unsatisfactory and inequitable treatment 
of claimants. 

Coupled with these difficulties is an 
appeals system which leaves much to be 
desired. The Appeals Council is tech- 
nically a part of the Office of the Sec- 
retary; however, the Council and all em- 
ployees are paid from Social Security 
Administration funds and are actually 
more under the supervisory control of 
the Social Security Administration than 
under the Secretary. This cannot help 
but influence appeals decisions. 

If any further proof of the weakness 
of this whole system were needed, one 
has only to look at the sorry court record 
to find it. According to recent statistics, 
of the cases that were taken to court, 
173 had been affirmed and 103 were re- 
versed. This is not to say the court 
found that in 173 cases the appeals were 
correctly decided, but only that the court 
found there was sufficient evidence in the 
case to sustain a finding. Thus in over 
a third of the cases the court found 
that there was not even sufficient evi- 
dence to sustain a finding. This is prac- 
tically the same as the court’s setting 
aside the verdict of a jury. It certainly 
is not only an indication, it is proof that 
there is something really wrong with 
this program. 

On the whole, I think the social secu- 
rity district offices and the review office 
in Baltimore are doing a good job under 
the circumstances. I think that the 
problem is the system under which they 
work. The following facts will show that 
something must be wrong with the sys- 
tem besides the expense and unnecessary 
delay. 

There are approximately 30,000 appli- 
cants each month under the disability 
provisions of the act. Of this number, 
approximately 19,000 will be allowed and 
11,000 will be disallowed. Out of the 
group whose claims are disallowed, about 
3,000 will want their cases reconsidered. 
Of that number, about 40 percent, or 
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1,300, will have their claims allowed on 


reconsideration. Out of the 60 percent, 
or 1,700 disallowed, about 700 will go on 
to a requested hearing before a referee. 
Of that number, about 200, or 30 percent 
of those whose claims were disallowed, 
will have them allowed before the referee 
of Appeals Council. 

Then, a small percentage go to court, 
and of that number over one-third have 
their claims allowed. This leaves one 
to wonder about the 8,000-plus whose 
claims are denied and never ask for 
reconsideration or appeal. Undoubt- 
edly, many claims for disability are filed 
which are unfounded and should not be 
allowed; but when 40 or so percent of 
those who ask for a rehearing after 
their claims have been denied are then 
allowed the claims on reconsideration, 
and the claims of 30 percent of those 
who have had them denied on recon- 
sideration are allowed by the referee or 
the Appeals Council—and then over 
one-third of those disallowed by the 
Appeals Council are allowed by the 
court—one wonders, if these 8,000 who 
did not ask for reconsideration had the 
ability or the assistance to exercise their 
rights, just how large a percentage of 
these disallowed claims would eventual- 
ly have been allowed. 

I want my Government to be a fair 
government, but in this case I am cer- 
tain in my own mind that justice is 
being denied a great many people. 
Certainly if there is any group of people 
in our Nation that deserves just treat- 
ment it is this group of disabled who 
in sO many cases are unable to help 
themselves. In the interests of efficient 
government, in the interests of saving 
the taxpayers millions of dollars now 
being wasted, and for just plain human- 
itarian reasons, I hope that we will not 
put off much longer straightening out 
the administrative mess that we have 
helped create in connection with this 
program. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish to say 
to the gentleman that no Member of the 
Congress performs a more useful and 
valuable work than the gentleman now 
in the well of the House. It was a 
stimulus to national morale, and an ex- 
ample of dedication to the public service 
over and beyond personal ambition and 
aims when the gentleman offered almost 
on a silver platter a seat in the other 
body, elected to remain here in this 
body to continue the great and dedicated 
work he is doing, for which the American 
people always will be indebted to him. 

I have received a number of telegrams 
from my constituents interested in the 
continuance on an enlarged scale of ap- 
prenticeship training. I commend the 
gentleman and his able colleagues on 
the subcommittee for acting favorably 
in that area. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. We increased 
that amount by $500,000 over the budget. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I have here 
a telegram from the chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, reading: 

Strongly urge restoration of funds for sup- 
port of NDEA, title IV fellowships which are 
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of great importance to programs being 
financed jointly by the Government and the 
universities, 


Is that covered in the present bill? 
Mr. FOGARTY. Well, not to his 


liking. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Does my col- 
league disagree with the eminent chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is a unanimous 
report. There was some give and take 
on this, and what we came out with is 
the best compromise we could agree on. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I appreciate 
that in the grinding of the legislative 
mills compromises sometimes become 
necessary, but I do hope that in the 
other body the funds will be restored 
as recommended by the chancellor of 
the University of Chicago who is an 
outstanding scientist as well as educa- 
tor, and the House conferees will agree 
to accept such restoration, if in the 
judgment of the other body, it is made. 
I know that my colleagues on the sub- 
committee always will welcome the 
counsel of the Nation’s educators and 
scientists, among whom the chancellor 
of the University of Chicago is pre- 
eminent. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the genitle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island. He knows that I am in- 
terested in what procedure the Govern- 
ment follows in connection with hiring 
older people. I note on page 41 of the 
report this short paragraph that I would 
like to read: 

During the hearings the chairman of the 
subcommittee expressed deep concern, dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction with the 
Department’s activities in aging. There is 
no clearly defined program and little evi- 
dence of leadership directed toward positive 
action following the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. 


There has been a lot of talk about 
helping the aged to obtain work. I per- 
sonally have undertaken from time to 
time to ascertain from the various de- 
partments of the Government the num- 
ber of people actually hired 45 years of 
age or older and 60 years of age or older. 
It is very clear that when one seeks 
those actual figures it is quite difficult 
to get any figures. The heads of the 
departments will always tell you, “We 
have a policy of not discriminating 
against older people,” but when you ask 
for figures they do not seem to have 
them and are not interested in obtaining 
them. The gentleman has undertaken 
to help me get these figures, and I want 
to thank him again for that, but I hope 
too, that a new effort will be made to 
find out whether or not the various de- 
partments are in truth and in fact fol- 
lowing their own policies about hiring 
older people. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I also would like to 
commend the gentleman on the work he 
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has done with his committee in bringing 
the pending bill before us. On page 17 
of the report, you speak of the need for 
shellfish laboratories on the east coast 
and the gulf coast. I believe this is in 
the amount of $1,820,000. I believe this 
came about as the result of the hepa- 
titis outbreak in the shellfish and oyster 
industry. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That has been traced 
to oysters in the Mississippi area, and 
clams in the New York, New Jersey area. 

Mr. GIAIMO. On the east coast near 
Milford, Conn., the Fish and Wildlife 
Service specializes in shellfish and oyster 
culture where we have a great industry 
in shellfish and oysters. At the present 
time there is pending before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries a bill which will enlarge the 
functions of this fish and wildlife agency 
in Milford, which will initiate a research 
project into the whole area of the oyster 
industry and the commercial production 
of shellfish and oysters. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This bill would have 
no effect on that at all. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Would this have any 
effect on that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman 
raised the question with me a couple of 
days ago, and I went to the trouble to 
get the details on this subject. We have 
complete cooperation between the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. There is no duplica- 
tion of effort there at all. But they 
work together and the people of the 
Public Health Service are backing this 
bill that you speak of. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. I commend the 
gentleman and the committee for giving 
cognizance to the extremely serious 
problems of automation and recom- 
mending additional funds for the De- 
partment of Labor in the retraining of 
industrial workers. I note on page 57 
of the hearings the gentleman states 
and I quote: 

We have talked a lot about retraining 
workers during the last 4 or 5 years, but I 
do not think anything very worthwhile has 
materialized. 


I wonder if the gentleman does not 
feel this is in an area where we could 
make a larger investment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am sure we could. 
We have been asking the Secretary of 
Labor every year to spend more time 
and effort in this area. Everyone agrees 
more should be done, but nothing much 
has been accomplished. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 


Mr. BAILEY. The records of the 
Congress will show that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
has been closely associated with me in 
our effort to do something about the 
education program of the United States. 
I am just a little bit surprised to see 
reductions made in the appropriation. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. As I said a while 
ago, this is a unanimous report and, 
therefore, a compromise report. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island that 
my Committee on General Education will 
begin hearings on amendments to the 
Defense Education Act on Tuesday of 
next week, and we will probably be talk- 
ing to you a little bit later. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. I also want to 
thank my colleague, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island for the work he has done 
in this field and for the report he has 
given us today on the floor. In line with 
what previous gentlemen have said, I 
thank him for remaining on this side of 
the Congress and for the help he has 
given me and for the stature he gives to 
the State of Rhode Island by virtue of 
his position here in the Congress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, want to compliment the gentleman 
from Rhode Island and the subcommit- 
tee and the staff for the excellent report 
on this bill. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman, once again, as I have 
done so often in the past when this an- 
nual appropriation bill has come before 
us, I want to express my personal grati- 
tude to the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Focarty] for the magnificent 
work he has done as chairman of the 
subcommittee handling this legislation 
which is so vital to every American. As 
a result of the work of the Fogarty sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the American people have been 
living longer, living better, enjoying bet- 
ter health, better educational opportu- 
nities, improved health and welfare pro- 
grams generally, and are enjoying greater 
protections against nearly all of the haz- 
ards of our fast-paced environment. 

And, as usual, the report accompany- 
ing this annual appropriation bill con- 
stitutes once again one of the most inter- 
esting and useful documents to come 
before us from any committee of the 
House. 

There is an important difference about 
this appropriation bill this year, how- 
ever, which deserves comment, I believe. 
For the first time since I came to Con- 
gress 8 years ago, I am delighted to find 
that the executive department, from the 
President on down, has recognized with- 
out apology of any kind the vital im- 
portance of the funds requested for all 
of the social welfare programs and con- 
sumer protection services covered in this 
bill, and this is truly a new atmosphere. 
I remember in 1953, when the appro- 
priation for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, for instance, was slashed to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $5 
million; in this bill we are appropriating 
the record level of $23,580,000 for FDA. 
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NEED FOR PAR-REACHING CHANGES IN BASIC 
FOOD, DRUG AND COSMETIC ACT OF 1938 


A good part of the credit for the re- 
vitalization of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in recent years must be 
ascribed to the effective report filed by 
the Citizens Advisory Committee in 1955 
which spotlighted so dramatically the 
starvation appropriations this agency 
had been receiving. Before that, some 
of us had been vigorously, but unsuccess- 
fully, trying to call these facts to the 
attention of the White House and the 
Budget Bureau during the first few years 
of the Eisenhower administration, but no 
one seemed to be listening. 

I note that the committee report on 
this bill now suggests the establishment 
of a new Citizens Advisory Committee 
study to take up where the 1955 report 
left off, and to evaluate the work of the 
agency and its minimum needs on the 
basis of so many developments since 
1955 in food, drug, and cosmetic tech- 
nology. 

To my mind, however, far more urgent 
than such a study—which I am sure 
would be worthwhile—is the need for a 
comprehensive rewriting of the basic 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
In 23 years since that important act 
became law, we have had a series of 
patchwork improvements added on to it, 
but fundamentally the act suffers from 
many forms of obsolescence. That is 
why I prepared and introduced on the 
first day of this session H.R. 1235 which 
is an omnibus bill attempting to close 
the more glaring loopholes in the basic 
act. 

GAPS IN PRESENT LAW WHICH WOULD BE CLOSED 
BY H.P. 1235 


I am pleased to see that Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff 
has recognized the importance of many 
of the changes proposed in my bill. In 
the hearings of the Fogarty subcommit- 
tee, furthermore, Commissioner Larrick 
of the FDA has gone through a list of 
shortcomings in the powers and author- 
ity of his agency, and these coincide to 
a great extent with the loopholes which 
H.R. 1235 would close. Briefly, some of 
them include: 

First. The lack of authority to require 
pretesting for safety of all ingredients 
used in cosmetics, along the lines of the 
Food Additives Act of 1958 provisions for 
ingredients used in or on foodstuffs. 

Second. The lack of an anticancer 
provision on cosmetics ingredients equiv- 
alent to the Delaney clause in the Food 
Additives Act and in the Color Additives 
Act of 1960. 

Third. The lack of clear-cut authority 
for requiring easily readable labeling of 
foods, drugs and cosmetics, particularly 
as to weights and sizes. 

Fourth. The lack of airtight factory 
inspection authority such as would be 
necessary to encourage more physicians 
to prescribe medicines by generic terms 
rather than by trade names. 

Fifth. The lack of effective regulatory 
powers over the sale and distribution 
of barbiturates and amphetamines, the 
so-called pep pills. 

Sixth. The lack of required certifica- 
tion of all antibiotics rather than just 
the few covered in the kasic act. 
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Seventh. The lack of authority to re- 
quire proof of efficiency as well as of 
safety of new drugs. 

Eighth. The lack of authority to re- 
quire pretesting for safety and for ef- 
ficacy of therapeutic devices. 

TOO MANY LOOPHOLES FOR LEISURELY 
PIECEMEAL REPAIRS 

Both Secretary Ribicoff and Com- 
missioner Larrick have testified to the 
importance of such changes in the law. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has been asked by Chair- 
man OREN Harris of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to report on H.R. 1235 as a prelude to 
scheduling hearings on this legislation, 
and I hope that the report when filed 
will constitute the overall endorsement 
of H.R. 1235 which I anticipate on the 
basis of the statements responsible of- 
ficials. of the Department have been 
making. 

I have been told that it is not good 
legislative tactics to put so many con- 
troversial provisions into an omnibus 
bill which would touch so many un- 
related industries, and thus might 
organize disparate pressure groups into 
a single, organized opposition to the 
whole bill. Yet I feel that in 23 years we 
have gone much too slowly in closing 
loopholes in the basic act as they have 
developed or have become glaring. The 
process of taking one subject at a time 
every 2 years or so, and closing the loop- 
holes in just one area at a time, may 
serve to divide the opposition into man- 
ageable proportions, but the progress is 
much too slow. And, in the meantime, 
as technology changes, gaps in the law 
enable new dangers to the consumer to 
develop without control until enough 
damage has been done to the health or 
safety of enough people to warrant 
drastic action. 

Therefore, I hope we can tackle the 
overall problem now with open minds 
and a determination to make the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act into the con- 
sumer protection statute it is supposed 
to be and which most Americans trust- 
ingly believe it to be. 

OTHER IMPORTANT PROGRAMS IN APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

In the meantime, I applaud the Fo- 
garty subcommittee for its action in 
this bill not only on the Food and Drug 
Administration’s record budget but on 
the tremendous amounts recommended 
for the National Institutes of Health 
and for other vital programs of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, including research 
into the major diseases which plague 
mankind and into the environmental 
factors which present such dangers to 
the public. These are among the most 
useful dollars spent each year by the 
Federal Government. There are so 
many other items of importance to the 
general public in this appropriation bill, 
including programs of the Department 
of Labor, that it is impractical for me 
to try to mention them all in these 
few minutes. 

But I do want to comment on the pro- 
posal in the committee report that the 
$1 million-a-year program now in opera- 
tion for assisting teachers to obtain 
training in the skills of teaching the 
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mentally retarded be expanded to in- 
crease the limitation and also to include 
teachers of children with speech and 
hearing defects. 

I was happy to join with the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. E.,tiotT] and other 
sponsors in the passage of the retarded 
children education assistance bill sev- 
eral years ago, but I feel that instead 
of continuing this limited approach we 
should go into the kind of broad overall 
program as called for in H.R. 15, which 
would establish a 7-year program of 
fellowships and scholarships for en- 
couraging teachers in all fields of excep- 
tional children, including the extraordi- 
narily gifted. 

When I introduced the original bill in 
the 85th Congress, it was my hope we 
could arrange for early hearings in that 
Congress on this whole subject of teach- 
ers of exceptional children, but no hear- 
ings were scheduled then or in the 86th 
Congress. I am pleased that the chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], is now planning 
to arrange such hearings for later in the 
current session, and I look forward to 
a@ comprehensive review of the needs in 
this field. An extensive research pro- 
gram was authorized in this area in the 
last Congress and I hope that we now 
have sufficient background information 
to justify going ahead with an effective 
action program to meet the needs of 
exceptional children. 

ALL AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY SHOULD BE 

INCLUDED 

Much as I recognize the need for more 
trained teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded, and for children with speech and 
hearing defects, as suggested by the 
Appropriations Subcommittee in its re- 
port, I think we must also open our eyes 
to the similar needs of children with 
other types of handicaps, including emo- 
tional disturbances, heart disease, the 
crippled, and so on. And with the in- 
creasing emphasis in our educational 
system in trying to locate and identify 
the extraordinarily gifted, we cer- 
tainly need more teachers especially 
trained to give these outstanding young- 
sters the best possible guidance and help 
in achieving to their full learning poten- 
tial. That holds true also for all of the 
exceptional children. 

Mr. Chairman, again I congratulate 
the Fogarty subcommittee for an out- 
standing legislative accomplishment in 
this bill. While not every Member will 
be in agreement with every decision 
made in the legislation—obviously some 
compromises are required in connection 
with an appropriation bill aggregating, 
as this one does, more than four and a 
quarter billions of dollars—the net re- 
sult is a magnificent recognition of the 
social welfare needs of our country. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman will 
recall Dr. Ralph A. Sawyer, vice presi- 
dent of the Department of Research at 
the University of Michigan who appeared 
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following me and Senator Hart before 
the gentleman’s subcommittee, to urge 
the removal of the 15-percent limitation 
on overhead expenses. 

His testimony appears at page 692 of 
the hearings with regard to section 204, 
page 45 of the bill. I gather that no 
action was taken by the subcommittee 
with respect to either the removal of that 
limitation of 15 percent or an increase in 
the percentage. Was this considered by 
the committee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, it was con- 
sidered. I think the gentleman from 
Michigan made a very excellent state- 
ment, and the doctor he brought with 
him from the University of Michigan 
made a fine statement. We did not, 
however, have the votes in the commit- 
tee to raise the 15 percent. Some mem- 
bers wanted to cut it below 15 percent. 
The result is that we have a compromise 
agreement to hold what we have. 

Mr. MEADER. I take it the gentle- 
man himself is receptive to the sugges- 
tion and that he himself favors some 
relaxation of this limitation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There are many who 
feel that direct aid to medical schools is 
the answer. I think the quicker we get 
that the better off we are going to be. 
I think we should have some legislation 
along that line. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DURNO. I would like to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. As he may know, I have 
been a practicing physician for 35 years. 
TI realize the difficulty the gentleman has 
in getting this appropriation. I am in- 
terested in knowing how you go about 
justifying the $58 million in excess of 
the request. What is the authority 
for the increase? 

Mr. FOGARTY. First, we asked the 
various institute directors what they 
thought they needed. We got their esti- 
mates. Then we asked the Surgeon Gen- 
eral what his recommendation was for 
those institutes. He generally cuts the 
requests by a few million dollars. Then 
it goes to the Department and to the 
Bureau of the Budget and they cut it 
further. Sometimes in the Bureau of the 
Budget it is just an arbitrary cut to come 
within a ceiling. 

After listening to all these Govern- 
ment people we have some of the out- 
standing people in these various cate- 
gories come in, at their own expense, and 
they tell us what they think ought to be 
done in these various areas. 

This amount of $641 million is the ex- 
act amount the Surgeon General said 
was required. This was the compromise 
we reached. 

I wanted to include $200 million over 
the budget. I think we could spend $200 
million more very effectively. 

Mr. DURNO. This is an emotional 
matter. I agree that very much more 
could be spent, but I would like to ask 
one final question: Did organized medi- 
cine ask for any of this? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. They had an 
opportunity. We never refuse anyone 
from appearing before our committee 
and testifying. We have talked to them 
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from time to time, and in the research 
field, we find ourselves in agreement 
with the organized professional associa- 
tions. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
First, I would like to commend the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and the sub- 
committee for its work. I have read a 
great deal of the hearings and I find 
them most enlightening. But there are 
three major cuts which are distressing 
to me. As a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, it is my inten- 
tion to follow the lead of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

I am concerned, however, about the 
reduction of a million dollars in fellow- 
ships under the Nationa] Defense Edu- 
cation Act. This act is barely underway. 
If, indeed, its original purpose was meri- 
torious at all, they should be given more 
now. 

The second cut is a reduction of 
$350,000 in the request for institutes for 
the guidance of personnel, something 
very badly needed throughout the whole 
system and in the National Defense 
Education Act. Many of us felt that the 
original amount provided and requested 
was too little. 

The third one is the $500,000 cut in the 
salaries and expenses section. This 
would retard the work of the educational 
statistics group, as well as the college 
information center, which is vitally 
needed. 

I think that these three cuts do great 
violence to the program of education 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I observe in the report 
that the committee has included a pro- 
vision of $1,800,000 for the establish- 
ment and operation of shellfish labora- 
tories. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. BATES. I wish to commend the 
committee for that. We have a very 
serious problem up there. I am well ac- 
quainted with the situation on the east 
coast. I thank the gentleman for in- 
cluding this in the report. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I am pleased to express approval of the 
report of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, presented by my colleague 
from Rhode Island, JoHN Focarty, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. Many of the provisions 
of this bill, in addition to benefiting all 
the people of this Nation, are of special 
interest to the people of Rhode Island. 
An example of this is the inclusion of 
funds in the Office of the Secretary of 
Labor to institute an effective program 
for the training of men and women for 
skilled industrial positions. As the com- 
mittee’s report points out, this is of par- 
ticular importance in areas where mi- 
gration of industry and other economic 
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factors have raisea unemployment to 
high levels. The value of such a pro- 
gram cannot be too highly estimated, 
because the benefits which will accrue 
to those areas where chronic unemploy- 
ment exists are innumerable. 

With respect to the all-important field 
of education, grants for library services, 
assistance for school construction, ex- 
pansion of teaching and education for 
the mentally retarded, and those with 
speech -and hearing defects, and pro- 
vision for a program in cooperative re- 
search are of the greatest necessity. 

Also, funds for accident prevention, 
chronic diseases and health of the aged, 
community health research, control of 
tuberculosis, nursing services and re- 
sources, hospital construction activities, 
and other health services are important 
to the well-being of Rhode Island as 
well as that of the entire country. The 
expansion of programs for cancer re- 
search, mentai health activities, re- 
search in heart disease, arthritis, and 
other illmesses are essential phases of 
integrated, realistic health planning. 

I am very happy to note that funds 
have been recommended for the estab- 
lishment of a Public Health Service shell- 
fish laboratory in the East. This will 
greatly benefit Rhode Island due to the 
importance of the shellfish industry to 
my State and the danger to health 
which results from the contamination 
of water in which many shellfish are to 
be found. Progress toward providing 
solutions for this problem is very de- 
sirable and of great concern to Rhode 
Island. 

The expansion of services under the 
Social Security Administration through 
increased grants to States for public as- 
sistance, maternal and child welfare, 
and provision for cooperative research 
in social security, continues and increases 
the benefits our citizens enjoy under 
our social security system. 

The committee is to be commended 
for its realistic appraisal of human 
needs and its determination to meet 
these needs. Such farsighted judg- 
ments deserve careful consideration and 
approval by the Congress. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr.;Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee submitting the report on the 
bill covering appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, I should like to 
express my strong support of the com- 
mittee’s actions and recommendations 
and urge that the House approve them. 
I have served on this committee in the 
83d, 85th, 86th as well as now in the 
87th Congresses, and I am acutely aware 
of how the programs of these agencies 
directly affect the lives and welfare of 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country. The Members of this Congress 
are also well aware of what these pro- 
grams mean to each of our citizens, rang- 
ing as they do from unemployment com- 
pensation to such things that shall have 
a profound effect on our future as edu- 
cation and medical research. 

NATION’S HEALTH IMPORTANT 


There are many areas represented in 
these appropriations that I could com- 
ment on, but I would like now to discuss 
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some of the National Institutes of Health 
activities not covered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in his 
remarks. We give special emphasis to 
the appropriations of NIH for a number 
of reasons. First, because these appro- 
priations support a series of programs 
which are of fundamental importance to 
the health and well-being of this Nation. 
This is an area of the national interest 
with which I have had a constant con- 
cern since my election to the Congress. 
The research programs carried out by the 
National Insitutes of Health have made 
possible a substantial expansion of 
knowledge concerning disease and health 
problems. The continued support of the 
programs will substantially increase the 
probability of major discoveries which 
will have as powerful effect upon the 
health status of the Nation in the future 
as the discovery of the antibiotics and 
immunizing vaccines have had in the 
past. Second, I am convinced that the 
people of this country are fully in sup- 
port of the continued effort to enlarge 
the Nation’s medical research program. 
Those of us on the committee who work 
closely with the research and related 
programs served by these appropriations 
can attest—simply from the amount 
and nature of our mail from the general 
public—to the desire for a greater ef- 
fort in medical research. One thing 
that is generally acknowledged in this 
outpouring of sentiment for planned and 
productive medical research is that the 
United States is second to none in this 
field. Of this we can be proud because 
a healthy people, is a strong people, and 
a healthy nation is a strong nation. If 
we are to remain free from today’s 
health hazards and from those that may 
involve from today’s environment and 
if we are to remain free from those who 
seek to dominate us, then the answer is 
quite clear: 

We must continue to make this in- 
vestment commensurate with our in- 
tellectual and financial capacity to seek, 
find, and apply new knowledge for the 
benefit of man. 

A third reason for my interest in the 
programs of the National Institutes of 
Health that the Members of this Con- 
gress should be aware of is this: For a 
number of years, our committee and 
those who administer the programs of 
the National Institutes of Health have 
been agreed that there is one key factor 
in developing a logical, orderly, fruitful 
national medical research program, 
namely, balance. Support of current re- 
search must be balanced by efforts to 
enlarge the medical research manpower 
of the future through training. These 
programs in turn must be completed by 
efforts to provide additional . esearch fa- 
cilities through construction—particu- 
larly for the highly specialized and com- 
plex facilities which research in major 
disease programs such as cancer require. 
BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH FACILITIES CON- 

STRUCTION 


During the past 2 years it has become 
more and more evident that development 
of up-to-date research facilities—some 
of which could be identified as large, re- 
gional, or national resources—was lag- 
ging behind. To get some measure of 
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just where we stand, we need to look 
back more than 10 years when the so- 
called Public Health Service omnibus bill 
was enacted. That legislation through a 
key action (433a) provided the statutory 
authority for the Public Health Service 
to make grants for the construction of 
medical research facilities essential for 
the carrying out of research in the sev- 
eral categorical disease areas. Under 
this authority a small number of grants 
were made for the construction of can- 
cer and heart research facilities, but the 
Korean war, among other factors, 
brought this program to a halt. From 
that time until 1956, a hiatus—in retro- 
spect, a very serious hiatus—occurred. 
In 1956, the Congress added title VII 
to the Public Health Service Act, author- 
izing up to $30 million each year for 3 
years to assist in the construction and 
equipping of research facilities to enlarge 
the general capacity of medical schools, 
universities, and other institutions for 
research in the sciences related to 
health. These general needs have been 
so urgent that in 1958 the Congress ex- 
tended the authority for an additional 3 
years—through fiscal year 1962. 
MATCHING PROGRAMS SUCCESSFUL BUT LIMITED 


Let me sketch briefly some of the ac- 
complishments that have been achieved 
through this modest effort alone. Since 
this program was announced in the fall 
of 1956, over $321 million in Federal 
funds have been requested by eligible 
applicants. These requests have been 
thoroughly documented in more than 
1,100 applications from institutions do- 
ing health-related research—by public 
and private nonprofit schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, and pub- 
lic health; and by hospitals, uni- 
versities, and other research institutions. 
From the $150 million appropriated for 
the first 5 program years, 755 grants 
have been awarded to 320 institutions in 
47 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. According to the latest 
report we have received, 265 of these 
projects have been completed and over 
180 projects are under contract—many 
of which are nearing completion. 

With the kind of progress we have ex- 
perienced in the construction of research 
facilities in the past 3 years, one might 
ask: “Is this enough? Does not this not 
satisfy the need?” The answer, our 
committee has found, is positively ‘“‘No”’ 
on three counts. First, the funds au- 
thorized for this program are inadequate 
to meet any but a small portion of the 
need that exists. Secondly, the limita- 
tions of our matching program simply 
are too restrictive to allow many institu- 
tions to help fill national research needs 
perceived by our committee because of 
the inability of those institutions to fi- 
nance construction to carry out research 
for which they are otherwise well quali- 
fied. Thirdly, since the program was 
directed to the general research needs of 
institutions it has failed to provide sup- 
port for construction of facilities direct; 
aimed at the highly complex and spe- 
cialized needs of research in two specific 
major disease problems. 

Now on the first point—that is, the 
inadequacy of the appropriation author- 
ization, we noted in the statement in 
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support of this year’s appropriation re- 
quest that there are projects awaiting 
action, despite the fact that the full ap- 
propriation has been used every year for 
the past 5 years. Let me give you the 
picture: As of March 10, 1961, there was 
a backlog of $22 million worth of projects 
that had been approved by the National 
Health Research Facilities Advisory 
Council but were awaiting payment. An 
additional 126 applications of over $48 
million were pending, which represented 
new or deferred applications that were 
awaiting action of the Council. And an 
additional 93 notices of intent to file 
applications valued at over $33 million 
were on file. After persistent inquiry, 
our committee persuaded the expert wit- 
ness on this subject to give us his best 
realistic estimate of the amount that 
could be used each year. That estimate 
was $65 million a year—over twice our 
present limitation and $15 million a year 
more than authorization provided in the 
amendment of this legislation submitted 
to the Congress by the administration. 

NONMATCHING PROGRAM FILLS SPECIFIC NEED 


Now I would like to turn to the other 
points having to do with the availability 
of support for the construction of cate- 
gorical research facilities on a non- 
matching basis. In the course of the 
committee’s hearings last year, we re- 
quested and were provided with data ob- 
tained from NIH, its advisers, and others 
that clearly demonstrated the need for 
cancer research facilities. We were told 
that those needs were not otherwise 
typical of organizations doing research, 
since their programs focused on the 
cancer problem exclusively in contrast to 
most university research programs, 
which usually encompass a variety of re- 
search fields. The data, accumulated 
from 10 cancer research institutes, indi- 
cated an immediate need for over $28 
million in research laboratory space. In 
addition, I made a special effort to bring 
out some of the facts about the statutory 
authority of such grants. It was gener- 
ally acknowledged that purely categori- 
cal cancer research facilities represented 
a true national need. As a result, our 
committee recommended, and the Con- 
gress provided, a special earmark appro- 
priation of $5 million to the National 
Cancer Institute for the support of con- 
struction of cancer research facilities. 
This was not offered as a l-year effort; 
it was a start upon which could be 
mounted a national program for cancer 
construction needs and one which might 
be extended to other categorical areas 
as needs were demonstrated and as pro- 
grams were described and presented. Yet 
considerable misinformation about this 
program has persisted, and, in fact, the 
administration itself early in this session 
offered—as part of its recommended 
legislation—a proposal to repeal the au- 
thority for making nonmatching con- 
struction grants. 

The Kennedy administration in rec- 
ommending the repeal of the authority 
by which cancer research facilities are 
being built on a nonmatching basis com- 
pletely disregards the most pressing need 
in the area of cancer research which 
exists in our Nation this year. This need 
was emphasized time and again during 
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the many days of hearings held before 
our subcommittee. Dr. Kenneth Endi- 
cott, Director of the National Cancer 
Institute, testified before our committee 
as follows in testimony taken from part 
2 of our hearings, page 871: 

APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS FOR CANCER RESEARCH 

FACILITIES 

Mr. Latrp. In the area of cancer research 
facilities, limited to this categorical area, you 
have before you at the present time, I under- 
stand, a group of applications for medical 
research facilities. One of the requirements 
of these applications was the certification 
that all avenues had been investigated and 
that the facility which was proposed could 
not possibly be constructed if they were re- 
quired to meet the standards of the Medical 
Research Facility Act. What do these appli- 
cations total in dollars and cents? 

Dr. ENpicotr. We have before us for con- 
sideration at the next meeting of the council 
some 30 applications for $25,819,165. 

Mr. Larrp. And there is a certification with 
these applications that the research facilities 
could not be constructed under any other 
program? 

Dr. ENpIcott. We have asked them to dem- 
onstrate that they have exhausted every 
reasonable possibility of raising matching 
funds. Now, of course, all of these appli- 
cants will be visited before their grants are 
acted upon. The visiting teams are now in 
the field. The council meeting will be at 
the end of April, the 29th and 30th of April 
and ist of May. 

I had an opportunity to talk to the site 
visitors, who have visited perhaps half by 
now, and the report was made at the Council 
meeting a week or so ago, 2 weeks ago I guess 
it was, that none of the applicants visited at 
that time could be excluded from eligibility 
on this basis. In other words, so far as the 
visitors could tell, they had, in fact, ex- 
hausted every reasonable possibility of raising 
matching funds. 

Mr. Latrp. You have $5 worth of applica- 
tions for every $1 that you have available to 
you for this program. 

Dr. ENDICoTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you know of any other pro- 
gram in the National Cancer Institute where 
there is such a great demand for funds, in 
any ratio like that? 

Dr. EnpicoTr. Not this year, sir. 


Mr. LAIRD. Against this historical 
backdrop, let us examine the most recent 
developments. First, and most impor- 
tantly, what has happened as a result of 
the conservative start afforded by the $5 
million cancer construction program au- 
thorized for the current year? Although 
there has been relatively little positive 
publicity on the program, universities, 
medical schools, hospitals, and other re- 
search institutions have responded with 
well thought out programs in the cancer 
research field. In fact, I understand that 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, 
which met just last month, considered 
over 30 applications from nearly as many 
institutions for grants totaling over $25 
million. This set of facts alone indicate 
that our earlier judgments not only were 
correct for the current year but will prob- 
ably hold, at least in principle, for the 
foreseeable future. 

For the second most recent develop- 
ment in this effort to examine all the 
pertinent facts on health research con- 
struction, we need only turn to the 
record of the committee’s hearings, re- 
leased earlier this month. During the 
questioning of the administration wit- 
nesses, I asked for an estimate of what 
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the greatest needs would be in medical 
research in the next 3 years. Three fac- 
tors were cited, and the first of the three 
was research facilities. To make sure 
that there would be no misunderstand- 
ing, I asked which one of the three fac- 
tcrs mentioned should have the highest 
priority; and the unhesitating answer 
was, and I quote, “Most acutely, research 
facilities.” Later, in response to a spe- 
cific question as to what might happen if 
the research construction were limited 
to a 50-50 matching program only, the 
committee was told, if the present bill— 
to repeal—is enactec. as such, I think 
there is going to be a serious deficiency 
because I think that many schools cannot 
develop the research plans they desire 
on a 50-50 basis. 


FACILITIES ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS 


These are the facts, then, that make 
our course clear; if medical research is 
to continue to flower, we must take the 
necessary steps to see that the construc- 
tion of facilities—not only general pur- 
pose facilities—but the specialized facil- 
ities for research in categorical diseases, 
keeps pace with the other component 
factors of sound medical research— 
growth for the Nation. I am thinking 
specifically of the urgent need to provide 
research space for the numbers of bright 
young people emerging from our training 
programs—young people with creative 
minds and full measures of research 
ideas of high potential. I am thinking 
of the rapidly evolving research tech- 
niques and instrumentation for cancer 
research and cardiovascular research 
that are crying for up-to-date facilities 
in which to be put to work for the bene- 
fit of mankind. The steps we must take, 
as the facts I have just related indicate, 
are: 

First, we must not only continue the 
health research facilities construction 
program, we must substantially increase 
its annual limitation in the years ahead, 
and 

Second, we must not only continue the 
present nonmatching program for con- 
struction of research facilities to meet 
national and regional needs in the cate- 
gorical area of cancer, but we must also 
expand this program to other categorical 
areas as opportunities and meaningful 
programs are developed and presented. 
INCREASES FOR ALL RESEARCH APPROPRIATIONS 

SUPPORTED 

Now I would like to turn to the general 
considerations surrounding my support 
for the appropriations for the Public 
Health Service’s medical research ac- 
tivities. I am sure that there is general 
agreement on the consistent bipartisan 
nature of the support in Congress for 
these programs which seek to acquire 
new knowledge in order that people may 
have better health. I cannot recall that 
there has ever been a time when the ac- 
tion of a committee members or of the 
committee itself has been governed by 
considerations related to the party in 
power. There have been years, how- 
ever, when the executive branch has 
been unduly restrictive in setting the 
level of its appropriation requests for 
medical research activities; and this, I 
am sorry to say, is one of those years. 
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We have heard much about the New 
Frontier but apparently it does not yet 
include the frontier of the medical sci- 
ences. The administration is organiz- 
ing a bold new program to help our fel- 
low man in underdeveloped countries 
but it is apparently not yet ready to 
expand a health research program which 
will benefit men everywhere. It ap- 
parently finds nothing odd in planning 
to spend three times as much to put 
man into space as it proposed to spend 
for the research needed to keep men on 
earth a little longer. 

The Members of this Congress should 
know that the level of $641 million for 
the NIH appropriations represents the 
original estimate for fiscal year 1962 pre- 
pared by the Director of NIH, working 
in conjunction with the directors of the 
several institutes. This is the same 
budget that was supported by the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In fact, the new 
Surgeon General in testifying before our 
subcommittee supported the $641 mil- 
lion appropriation with a most positive 
statement. His testimony makes it very 
clear that his request of $101 million 
above the original $540 million budget 
for the National Institutes of Health 
would be the absolute limit which he 
could support. No guidelines or limita- 
tions were imposed upon him in arriving 
at this figure. His testimony on page 56 
of volume II of our hearings is as 
follows: 

NIH BUDGET FOR 1962 

Mr. Larrp. You are a new Surgeon General 
and you made a very careful study of the 
budget of the National Institutes of Health. 
You had long experience in the National 
Institutes of Health, and served as the Act- 
ing Director of the Heart Institute. You 
prepared a budget which you submitted to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 

Dr. Terry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. That provided for an increase 
in the NIH budget of $101 million. 

Dr. Terry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. That was your best judgment? 

Dr. Terry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. As to what the National Insti- 
tutes of Health could use to carry on an 
effective program for 1962? 

Dr. Terry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think that we would be 
getting to the point where you would have 
better control over this program if we fol- 
lowed your recommendation this year? 

Dr. Terry. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. You did not have any guide- 
lines given to you by President Kennedy, or 
the Bureau of the Budget, or anyone else, 
in determining that particular figure? 

Dr. Terry. We had guidelines, but not 
limitations, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. But there was no limitation 
imposed upon you, that you could not go 
above $101 million? 

Dr. Terry. There was no suggestion that 
I could, should, or could not. 

Mr. Latrp. And you had complete freedom 
in the area of funding when you came up 
with that recommendation? 

Dr. Terry. I had complete freedom in 
terms of making what I felt was the best 
recommendation that could be made for the 
National Institutes of Health. 


Mr. LAIRD. It is interesting to note 
that the Bureau of the Budget arbitrarily 
cut back the $641 million figure to $583 
million for the National Institutes of 
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Health. This cutback in the requests of 
the Surgeon General and the Public 
Health Service represents the New 
Frontier’s position on these vital health 
research programs. 

In past years, the Congress—respond- 
ing to the wishes of the people it repre- 
sents—has appropriated those additional 
funds which medical research could 
wisely and profitably use. The record 
gives substantial evidence that these 
additional funds were, in facu, wisely and 
profitably used, and that the forward 
thrust of these programs will not be sus- 
tained unless additional funds are pro- 
vided now. I am therefore whole- 
heartedly in support of the committee’s 
bill, which is now before you for action, 
calling for a level of $641 million for the 
eight appropriations of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. It is impossible to 
measure these $641 million against vital 
statistics that report on the deaths from 
cancer, heart disease, diabetes, infec- 
tions, and a host of other health hazards. 
We cannot talk of them in terms of 
death rates or millions of deaths per 
year. What we are concerned with is 
people and with supporting a long-range 
and tireless effort to produce health 
facts—facts that mean children may be 
strong instead of crippled; families held 
together in strength instead of separated 
by death; and for even the most severely 
crippled, a productive life instead of 
long-term disability. 

The appropriation figure of $641 mil- 
lion for NIH for 1962 is a sound one, and 
I urge each Member to join with me and 
the members of our committee in sup- 
porting this funding level for the coming 

ear. 
" VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us 
contains an amount of $64,450,000 for 
grants to States for the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Grants to States 
will be made on the basis of a $90 million 
allotment. This is, without doubt, one 
of the best investments we make, for 
this is the program which helps restore 
disabled people to activity and usefulness 
and jobs. In addition we have approved 
an appropriation of $19,250,000 for re- 
search and training. This is an increase 
of $2 million above the Kennedy budget. 

I have great enthusiasm for the work 
being done in this program. It has been 
developing soundly for the past 40 years 
and I believe it has reached the place 
where we should support a substantial 
expansion in this humane and sensible 
approach to the problems of our dis- 
abled men and women. 

EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION LEADERSHIP 


For much of the improvement in the 
vocational rehabilitation program, we 
are indebted to the previous administra- 
tion, which proposed the law which was 
enacted in 1954, and which is now the 
basis for this entire rehabilitation effort 
on the part of the Federal Government 
and the States. I take pride in the fact 
that, since 1954, the Federal-State pro- 
gram has nearly doubled the number of 
disabled people rehabilitated each year. 
In addition, there is an excellent research 
program, to secure new knowledge and 
new methods, and a training program to 
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produce the skilled staffs to work with 
larger numbers of the disabled. 

The previous administration consist- 
ently requested increased funds for the 
rehabilitation program and our com- 
mittee has never failed to report a bill 
in support of these increases. We have, 
in fact, recommended additional in- 
creases on several occasions, for I am 
convinced—as the committee has been— 
that we still are not fully capitalizing on 
the great potentiais of the vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

The previous administration provided 
a foundation for expanding this program 
and I should like this to be clear. In 
fact, during the committee’s hearings 
this spring, the eminent Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss 
Mary E. Switzer, expressed her gratitude 
for the great progress made possible by 
the last administration. She pointed out 
that the clear commitment made by the 
last administration, back in 1954, has 
actually made today’s program possible. 
On this point, I would like to quote Miss 
Switzer from the record: 

I think we cannot say often enough that 
the commitment of the previous adminis- 
tration to this program in a very special 
way has made it possible for us to tell the 
story we are now able to tell. I think it 
has not only been in the shift in the law 
and the funds that were provided by the 
Federal Government to permit the States to 
move ahead, but in the development of 
the research and training program and, fi- 
nally, in the development of the interna- 
tional program. I would certainly like the 
record to be clear as to my views on that. 


IT should like also, at this point, to pay 
my respects to the able and distinguished 
chairman of our committee [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY]. The gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land has served on the HEW appropria- 
tions subcommittee longer than any 
member of the Senate or the House. He 
has been a consistent and effective cham- 
pion of the vocational rehabilitation 
program. Under his chairmanship, the 
program receives the same careful scru- 
tiny as all requests coming before the 
committee, yet he has shown his belief 
in the basic soundness of the rehabilita- 
tion program by his support of the funds 
required to expand it. 

WISCONSIN REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

In Wisconsin we have a rehabilitation 
program which is doing an excellent job 
and which was for many years a leader 
among the States in this work. I am 
hopeful that Wisconsin will soon be able 
to develop its program to the place where 
every disabled person in our State will 
be able to get the rehabilitation services 
he needs to become self-sustaining 
again—and I would offer that same hope 
for the disabled residents of every State, 
for this is one of the things we mean 
when we say that the United States is 
the land of opportunity. 

IN 1962 OVER 107,000 TO BE REHABILITATED 


Last year the Federal-State rehabilita- 
tion program restored 88,000 disabled 
people to employment. This year they 
expect to rehabilitate 96,000. The bill 
before us now will provide enough funds 
to enable the State agencies to rehabili- 
tate about 107,000 disabled individuals. 
To me, this is a wonderful thing to do— 
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to provide the means whereby these 
thousands of handicapped Americans 
will become able to look after themselves, 
learn a job, and have the satisfaction of 
being self-supporting citizens. 

I find a special pleasure in the fact 
that this appropriation will make it pos- 
sible for the Federal-State program of 
vocational rehabilitation to reach an- 
other milestone in its history—for if the 
committee’s bill is approved, 1962 will be 
the first year in which this program has 
rehabilitated more than 100,000 disabled 
people in a single year. 

Aside from the numbers being rehabil- 
itated, the State rehabilitation agencies 
today are helping us in many ways in 
the economic and social problems which 
confront both the States and the Federal 
Government. While the appropriations 
for this work represent an outlay of 
Federal funds and of State funds, the 
rehabilitation programs have shown time 
and again that the cost of this work is 
returned to the Federal and State Treas- 
ury many times in the form of taxes 
which the disabled people pay when they 
return to work. 

While our Government is considering 
many proposals having to do with our 
older citizens, the rehabilitation pro- 
gram is already doing something con- 
structive about it. As we all know, the 
proportion of disability increases with 
age. However, with proper rehabilita- 
tion services, many of our older citizens 
cannot only become active again, but 
many of them can work at their old jobs 
or at new ones. The rehabilitation pro- 
grams in the States have been proving 
this for several years. Back in 1945 less 
than 7,500 disabled persons over 45 years 
old were rehabilitated and restored to 
employment. That represented about 17 
percent of the total for that year. This 
number has been growing steadily since 
then, and next year an estimated 33,000 
disabled people in this age group, or 31 
percent of the total, will be rehabilitated. 

The success and the growth of this 
program—and many other rehabilitation 
programs outside the Government—are 
due in part to the excellent programs in 
training and research conducted by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


TRAINING REHAB WORKERS 


We cannot expect to see larger num- 
bers of disabled people restored unless 
something is done to cope with the short- 
ages of professional personnel who work 
with the disabled. This need is so serious 
that it affects both the public program 
and the many fine voluntary agencies 
now engaged in this bill for expanding 
the training grant program aimed at 
meeting at least a part of this need, so 
that in the coming years there will be 
more physicians trained in the special 
procedures of rehabilitation—more phys- 
ical therapists and occupational thera- 
pists—more rehabilitation counselors to 
work with the State agencies and 
others—and an increase in several other 
types of professional workers who are 
essential in providing rehabilitation 
services. 

At the same time, the training program 
will support short, intensive courses of 
instruction for personnel already work- 
ing in rehabilitation, to give them spe- 
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cialized training for working with people 
who have severe and especially difficult 
handicaps. One of these is mental ill- 
ness, in which the possibilities for ex- 
panding our rehabilitation work are so 
tremendous. Another is mental retarda- 
tion, in which the rehabilitation pro- 
grams are trying to make a major effort. 
These disabilities require special knowl- 
edge which is now being provided to the 
staffs of the State agencies and other or- 
ganizations through the training pro- 
gram of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 


REHABILITATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The research program holds the real 
key to the future of rehabilitation work. 
We must have new knowledge, new pro- 
cedures, new information if our invest- 
ments in coming years are to pay the 
greatest dividends. Already the benefits 
of such research are beginning to flow 
into the work of rehabilitation agencies. 
Advanced types of artificial limbs are be- 
ing developed, some of them offering 
simplified mechanical apparatus which 
reduces pressures on the user and aids 
his walking. Experimental work now 
is being done to see if the power im- 
pulses generated by certain muscles in 
the body can be used as control signals 
to manage artificial limbs. Other re- 
search is developing various kinds of 
external power, such as the hydraulic 
srinciple, to see if this type of power 
can be brought under control to the 
delicate degree required to safely actuate 
an artificial arm and hand. 

A great variety of other research is 
being done in several hundred hospitals, 
universities, rehabilitation centers, and 
other research institutions of the coun- 
try. In certain places, projects are 
underway to develop and increase the 
research capacities of schools and insti- 
tutions which already have the nucleus 
of talent and facilities they need. One 
of these is in my own State of Wisconsin 
where the Curative Workshop of Mil- 
waukee and the Marquette University 
School of Medicine are cooperating to 
develop a well-rounded plan and pro- 
gram of research in rehabilitation. 


REHABILITATION CENTERS 


The committee has also heard testi- 
mony on a further proposal in research 
which I believe has great merit. We still 
have not provided, in the field of reha- 
bilitation, comprehensive research and 
training institutions where the several 
kinds of scientists and professional peo- 
ple can jointly work on the complicated 
problems of severe disability. This con- 
cept of the major and complete research 
and teaching center has been adopted in 
many other fields—in medicine, in space 
problems, and other areas—and it can be 
a powerful step forward in solving many 
of the problems of disability which re- 
main unanswered today. 

I believe we should support the estab- 
lishment of several such centers and this 
bill provides the funds to begin with two 
in 1962. These centers would make 
available, as part of a total rehabilitation 
research effort, the skills of physicians, 
therapists, prosthetics experts, rehabili- 
tation counselors, engineers, physicists, 
and other scientific personnel who play 
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key roles in developing new knowledge in 
the total problem of disability and re- 
habilitation. They also would provide a 
complete training program for profes- 
sional students. This sort of center prob- 
ably will require that the work be carried 
out in a university, where the personnel 
and facilities can be provided in one or- 
ganized effort. We have a number of 
outstanding universities in this country 
which already are engaged in teaching, 
research, and service in rehabilitation, 
and which would be prepared to under- 
take this sort of responsibility within a 
very short time. 

In summary, then, I believe this bill 
provides essential funds for the further 
development of one of our most impor- 
tant public programs—vocational reha- 
bilitation. I believe these funds for the 
rehabilitation of our disabled citizens 
represent one of the finest investments 
we make. I urge your support of this 
appropriation. 

GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITAL 

RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that hospital rates have gone up 
over 300 percent over the last two dec- 
ades. This increase will continue unless, 
through research, hospital design and 
operations can be improved. 

This bill which we bring before the 
House of Representatives today provides 
for a new program to study hospital costs 
through the construction of two hospital 
research facilities. This program is un- 
dertaken under the authority of section 
433A of the Public Health Service Act. 
Our committee feels that there will be 
sufficient benefit to any community in 
which such a research facility is located; 
that there should be a minimum of one- 
third non-Federal matching funds con- 
tributed by the community involved. 

Our committee is very proud of start- 
ing this new program and wishes to give 
proper credit to outstanding doctors 
from the Mayo Clinic and Rochester 
Methodist Hospital who appeared before 
our committee suggesting that we em- 
bark on a hospital research facility pro- 
gram. I particularly wish to pay tribute 
to my friend and colleague, from Minne- 
sota’s First Congressional District, Mr. 
QuiE, who has worked very closely with 
our committee in the development of this 
new program. 

The bill before us today includes $10 
million to carry on this research pro- 
gram in hospital facilities and costs. 

Since 1955, personnel of the Rochester 
Methodist Hospital, members of its board 
of directors, and members of the staff 
of Mayo Clinic have studied intensively 
several aspects of hospital function and 
design, in preparation for new hospital 
facilities. These studies have had as 
their objective new approaches to hos- 
pital construction and operation, to more 
efficient utilization of personnel, to im- 
proved care of the patient and to reduc- 
tion of hospitalization costs. The 
studies to date include construction of, 
and controlled experiments with, a cir- 
cular 12-bed nursing unit for the care 
of the critically ill. 

Further studies are needed to reach 
the goals of improved care and reduced 
costs. The Rochester Methodist Hos- 
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pital is seeking financial assistance for 
construction of an experimental and 
demonstrative hospital for research in 
patient care, hospital function, and de- 
sign. 

Surprisingly little controlled research 
is recorded in medical literature on the 
effect of physical facilities on care of 
the patient or on how design can reduce 
hospitalization costs. The lack of re- 
search in this field contrasts sharply 
with the tremendous amounts of money 
and energy expended for research in 
medicine and industry. And this dearth 
of critical studies is particularly sur- 
prising when one realizes that the op- 
eration of hospitals is said to be the 
third largest industry in the United 
States. Billions of dollars have been 
spent for hospital construction in this 
country alone in recent years. 

A further indication of the need for 
careful reappraisal of hospital design 
and operation is the continuous increase 
in the cost of hospital care since 1940. 
Statistics from the U.S. Department of 
Labor demonstrate increases of almost 
300 percent in the rates charged by hos- 
pitals in this period. This is much 
greater than the increase in consumer 
prices and the increase in physicians’ 
fees over the same period. 

A survey was made in Rochester in 
1955 to determine variations in care re- 
quired by patients in St. Marys Hospital 
and Rochester Methodist Hospital. This 
survey included classification by Mayo 
Clinic physicians of 1,100 patients for 
7,513 patient-days according to the type 
of care required by each patient. Each 
day for a week each patient was placed 
in one of three categories based on the 
amount of nursing care required: 

Stage 1: Constant observation because 
of serious illness. 

Stage 2: Average care. 

Stage 3: Minimal care because of sat- 
isfactory progress or a nonserious type 
of illness. 

Analysis of this data revealed that on 
any given day approximately 20 percent 
of patients required stage-1 care, 60 per- 
cent stage-2 care, and 20 percent stage-3 
care. While these percentages will vary 
somewhat from one hospital to anothe~, 
the study did quantitate what has been 
recognized as a fact: Not every patient 
in a given hospital requires the same 
amount of care. Patients in stage 1 need 
more hours of nursing care daily and 
the care of more skilled personnel than 
patients in stage 2 or stage 3. Con- 
versely, patients in stage 3 need fewer 
hours of nursing care daily and care of 
less skilled personnel than patients in 
stage 1 or stage 2. In addition, patients 
in the convalescent or stage-3 category 
appeared not to require the extensive 
equipment and facilities that are neces- 
sary for care of seriously ill patients. 

The initial studies were directed 
toward the seriously ill patient who re- 
quires constant observation and more 
than average care, since it is this patient 
that incurs the greatest hospital expense. 
After consideration of many different 
possible architectural designs, it was the 
consensus that this category of patients 
could be cared for best in a small nursing 
unit of circular design with the nurses’ 
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station centrally located and the pa- 
tients’ rooms placed peripherally. The 
inner wall of each room was to be made 
of double doors containing clear glass 
panels. This design would make each 
of the 12 patients visible to the nurse 
from her centrally located work station 
and the patients could at all times see 
the nurse. It would also reduce the 
distance between the patient and the 
nurse at her desk. 

Funds were collected to build such 
an experimental unit from private 
foundations and from the Methodist 
Hospital. A research committee of 
Mayo Clinic physicians was appointed 
to supervise controlled research in an 
effort to determine the effect of hospital 
design and function on patient care. 

Time does not permit review of the 
considerable mass of information ac- 
cumulated from these studies of patient 
care in the circular unit and in the rec- 
tangular unit. Detailed data was ac- 
cumulated and has been published.* 

Among the many factors studied, sev- 
eral stand out. It was shown that the 
patient was better satisfied with his care 
in the circular unit, as were the 
patient’s relatives because of the reas- 
surance provided by constant visual con- 
tact between the patients and the 
nurses. Corridor travel by nurses was 
significantly less. Most surprising was 
the cost. A patient in a conventional 
unit requiring three special duty nurses 
around the clock pays $54 a day plus a 
room charge on an average of $20 or a 
total of $74. In the circular unit, equal 
or superior care was given for a total 
of $36 per day—a savings of $38 per day. 

The experimental team has completed 
controlled studies of the care required 
by the patient who is acutely ill and 
evaluated how this is affected by archi- 

-ctural design. It has, however. only 
scratched the surface. What will be the 
etrect of design and different methods of 
operation on the other 80 percent of the 
population in the hospital? Some hos- 
pitals have considered various phases of 
progressive patient care, but to date 
there has been no critical evaluation of 
the quality of care or its cost. This 
should be done before the method is 
more widely copied. Under ideal and 
controlled conditions is progressive pa- 
tient care of a higher quality and lower 
in cost? 

PROPOSED FUTURE HOSPITAL RESEARCH 


Those responsible for studies to date 
have begun development of a program of 
study for the future when the experi- 
mental hospital is available. The re- 
search to be carried out in such a hospi- 
tal would include: 

First. Comparison of the circular 
nursing units with rectangular units in 
care of stage 2 and stage 3 patients to 
determine whether the circular design 
is superior for these groups. Both the 
quality of such care and the cost per 
patient-day would be evaluated. 

Second. Positive determination of the 
feasibility of progressive patient care of 
patients in a general hospital. Again 


1 Sturdevant, Madelyne: Comparisons of 
Intensive Nursing Service in a Circular and 
@ Rectangular Unit: American Hospital As- 
sociation, 1960. 
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both the quality of the care received by 
the patients and the cost of that care 
would be ascertained. 

Third. Study of other proposed 
schemes for segregation of patients by 
clinical service or probable length of 
stay. Possibly patients admitted for 1 
to 3 days for a special diagnostic or 
therapeutic procedure could be accoin- 
modated at lower cost in a special hos- 
pital unit. 

Fourth. Consideration of all possible 
mechanical, electric, and pneumatic 
devices to reduce hospital labor costs 
and installation of such devices for ac- 
tual trial if determined to be of prac- 
tical value. 

SUMMARY 

Considerable effort has been devoted 
to the Rochester Methodist Hospital 
study project by those bearing the local 
responsibility, and only after such effort 
had been made was it felt proper to seek 
help elsewhere. A great deal of data 
has been collected, study methods have 
been developed, and appraisal tech- 
niques have been refined, but much work 
remains to be done before the full sig- 
nificance and potential of the concepts 
under study can be precisely delineated. 

In order to evaluate completely the 
patient care, costs, and patient-relative 
acceptance of stage care, an experi- 
mental hospital with its design based on 
function is necessary. This will be a 
tool for future studies. If approached 
with boldness and imagination, one can 
visualize that critical research might 
produce contributions in hospital design 
and patient care that could be proto- 
types throughout the country for many 
decades to come. 

With the increasing and aging popu- 
lation, with the obvious immediate need 
for more hospital beds, with inadequate 
numbers of trained nurses available, and 
with the ever-increasing costs of hos- 
pitalization, it seems reasonable that any 
effort to solve these problems is a worth- 
while contribution to the Nation’s health 
and welfare. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island has 
served on this committee longer than 
any Member of either the House or the 
Senate, and has gone through this bill 
on an item-by-item basis during the last 
45 minutes. 

This bill is not an easy one for the 
members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations to labor with each year. 
There is more testimony taken on the 
record than before any other subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with the exception of the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been 
growing. In each of the last 9 years 
there have been substantial increases in 
the bill. This is particularly true when 
we look at the National Institutes of 
Health and the budget submission of the 
National Institutes of Health over the 
last 9 or 10 years. We have found our- 
selves in a position here in the House 
of Representatives where we have had 
additions made in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health budget well beyond the 
appropriation level which has been es- 
tablished by our House committee dur- 
ing each of the last 7 years. 
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It was my hope that this year we would 
find ourselves in a position where the 
executive branch of our Government 
would take over the leadership of this 
particular program, and where the new 
Surgeon General would be in a position 
of giving strong leadership to the med- 
ical research program conducted by the 
National Institutes of Health. 

I was indeed disappointed that this 
did not take place. We find that the 
recommendation made by the Surgeon 
General, after a considerable amount 
of study, meant very little to the New 
Frontier. These recommendations were 
made by a man who had served as act- 
ing head of the Heart Institute, who 
had long experience with the National 
Institutes of Health and the Public 
Health Service, but were not given much 
consideration by the New Frontier. It 
seems to me that it is most important 
that the executive branch under the 
leadership of the Surgeon General 
take control and give leadership to the 
whole area of medical research. 

For that reason our subcommittee has 
included in this bill for the first time 
the recommendation of the Surgeon 
General as far as the National Insti- 
tutes of Health are concerned. In the 
past the figures which have been rec- 
ommended by the Surgeon General have 
been increased from $100 million to as 
high as $200 million by the other body. 
This year we are basing our committee 
recommendations on sound testimony, 
study, and research which has been done 
by the new Surgeon General as well as 
our committee. It may be necessary for 
us to bring this bill back to the House 
of Representatives at some future time 
in order to substantiate the $64 million 
figure, anticipating that the Senate 
might take action to increase this bill. 
The House of Representatives I am sure 
will stand firm on the recommendations 
of this subcommittee, and I believe that 
such a vote at a future time is probably 
inevitable. 

In this particular bill we are placing 
special emphasis upon several programs. 
First, we are placing greater emphasis 
in the area of training the unskilled 
worker and the semiskilled worker and 
in also training people who are taken 
off the labor market by various handi- 
caps. It seems to me that when we con- 
sidered the depressed areas legislation 
passed early in this session of the Con- 
gress, a bill with over 95 percent of au- 
thorized funds in direct subsidies to in- 
dustry, with less than 5 percent of the 
authorization going to this area of train- 
ing individuals. It is sad but true that 
we enacted a piece of legislation which 
did not clearly meet the problems as 
we face the challenge of the 1960’s. 

During our committee hearings the 
new Secretary of Labor, and last year 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, pointed out 
to us that the need in the !abor market, 
as we face the next 5- and 10-year period, 
is in the area of the semiskilled and the 
skilled worker. It seems that the em- 
phasis which we give in this bill to train- 
ing individual Americans is a much 
greater step forward than the legislation 
which passed the House giving 95 per- 
cent of the aid in the form of direct sub- 
sidies to industry. I believe that the 
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increased emphasis which we give to vo- 
cational training and vocational reha- 
bilitation, the emphasis which we are 
giving to the apprenticeship training 
program, will go a long way in facing 
up to the problems of employment in 
the sixties. 

One has to but pick up the New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times or any 
of the other large metropolitan papers in 
the United States today and find on each 
Sunday new records being made in the 
want-ad sections of those papers, show- 
ing job opportunities for semiskilled and 
skilled workers. This type of training 
approach will go much farther than the 
depressed-area type of approach which 
places the emphasis on subsidies to in- 
dustry instead of helping individuals se- 
cure job opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill that was 
arrived at through hard work on the 
part of our subcommittee, and by the 
full committee and it was in a spirit of 
compromise that several of the sections 
are brought before us today. I do be- 
lieve that the emphasis which we are 
giving to the program in this next year, 
the increased emphasis we have given to 
training individuals, to educational co- 
operative research, as compared with the 
budget presented to us, represents 
sound progress. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to comment on the reduction of $1 mil- 
lion in the amount for national defense 
fellowships; if he could explain why that 
was done. 

Mr. LAIRD. The budget estimate was 
for $22,762,000. We reduced this to 
$21,762,000. I think it is important to 
realize that this represents an increase 
over last year’s program of a little over 
$1 million. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. That is right. 

Mr. LAIRD. We feel that the fellow- 
ships which have been approved by the 
Office of Education should be very care- 
fully scrutinized. I direct the attention 
of the gentleman to the record of the 
hearings of our committee, in which all 
of these fellowships as they were ap- 
proved by the Office of Education are set 
forth. We feel that some of the fellow- 
ships approved are not in keeping with 
the intent of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act as it was explained, as it 
was presented, and as it was passed by 
the House of Representatives and the 
U.S. Senate. We feel that this needs 
review. Certainly an increase of $1 mil- 
lion over last year’s budget allows suffi- 
cient latitude for the Office of Educa- 
tion to carry on a very fine program, 
but we want to give them a warning, we 
want these programs and grants reviewed 
very carefully. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The gentle- 
man feels that there is sufficient money 
in the bill to carry forward the proper 
program which was properly laid out in 
the law? You feel some abuses may 
have come into it, and that is why you 
have cut it back? Is that correct? 
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Mr. LAIRD. That is __ basically 
correct. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 


Mr. LAIRD. We are almost up to the 
full authorization for this. ‘The full au- 
thorization happens to be $22,762,000. 
We are only $1 million below the au- 
thorization. I believe this is healthy 
for the program. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin on what 
he said about retraining. I think his 
analysis was excellent. Does the gentle- 
man feel the amount in the bill is ade- 
quate for these purposes? 

Mr. LAIRD. I feel that the amount 
contained in this bill is a great improve- 
ment over what the administration 
asked for as far as these activities are 
concerned. Whether the administration 
will expend the funds at the rate that 
we have established I cannot say. Iam 
hopeful these funds will be released by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. HECHLER. I share the gentle- 
man’s enthusiasm for retraining as a 
means of picking up the economy in 
those areas affected by automation. I 
think it is a direct method. I think it 
gives full attention to the human prob- 
lem. I hope that additional steps for- 
ward will be made in this very vital area 
of retraining. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that this business of international 
research grants has grown so big they 
have had to set up a staff officer to take 
care of it? 

Mr. LAIRD. The international re- 
search grants as far as the National 
Institutes of Health are concerned? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes. The total amount 
of funds made available, using soft cur- 
rencies wherever we can in this par- 
ticular area, has grown in the last few 
years. 

An Office of International Research 
has been established at the National 
Institutes of Health to coordinate and 
exercise control over the development 
of these programs. Dr. Martin Cum- 
mings, who is now chairman of the de- 
partment of microbiology at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Medical School, has 
been appointed Chief of this Office. It 
is my understanding that Dr. Cummings 
is an outstanding investigator with a 
broad background in medical research 
and its international ramifications. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a brandnew 
Office, is that correct, or comparatively 
new? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is a unit within the 
Office of the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health. It will have the 
function and responsibility for admin- 
istering these oversea research activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the committee go 
into some of these research grants? I 
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called attention to one or two of them 
last year. Did they go into it this year? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes, we did. I think the 
gentleman referred last year, when this 
bill was on the floor, to some of these 
grants. We made a rather thorough 
study of them this year. 

I will be very glad to furnish the gen- 
tleman a list of those grants. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I commend the gentle- 
man and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and all its other members for this 
bill as a whole and especially for two 
particular items which I think are of 
great significance. One is the provi- 
sion of funds to establish two regional 
institutes of vocational rehabilitation. 
At one time I had prepared a bill to es- 
tablish in the National Institutes of 
Health an additional institute on voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This is a field 
that has been too long neglected, and it 
is a field that pays special dividends in 
that it returns disabled people to useful 
work. Thousands of persons who are in 
some way or other disabled are converted 
from tax consumers to self-supporting, 
self-respecting taxpayers. 

But as I ‘considered it further, it 
seemed wiser to follow the course this bill 
adopts of aiding and developing existing 
institutes, because research in rehabil- 
itation is not so much a matter of lab- 
oratory research or test tube studies as 
it is a matter of working directly with 
patients. This research and training can 
best be done where the patients are in 
various places throughout the country 
rather than in Bethesda. So your com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, very properly has 
recommended on a sort of trial basis, ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to each of two es- 
tablished institutions, each already co- 
operating with a high-grade university 
that is doing work in the same field. I 
am sure this is a pattern of Federal as- 
sistance which, at least in this special 
field, can be very productive, and I com- 
mend the subcommittee for its leader- 
ship and foresight. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

I have talked with my colleague on 
several occasions about the need for this 
type of center approach. We feel that 
the two centers which are provided for 
in this bill will be a real help. They will 
not only help to take care of individuals 
who happen to have an opportunity to 
use these centers, but I think even more 
important functions will be served by 
them in that they will provide a com- 
plete training program for professional 
students in vocational rehabilitation and 
will demonstrate procedures that others 
may follow in improving vocational 
rehabilitation programs throughout the 
Nation. 

I would like to say we are making good 
and great progress in the field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and this bill not 
only provides for the starting of these 
two additional centers, but it will make it 
possible to rehabilitate 107,000 individ- 
uals next year. This is real progress. 
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I would like, too, to point to the fact 
it was President Eisenhower who 
a@ special message to the Congress 
vocational rehabilitation, and since 
that message came to the Congress, I 
think there has been an entirely different 
emphasis on this program. We have 
gone from rehabilitating about 60,000 
people each year, to over 100,000 people. 
This is a very fine program and it is done 
on a cooperative basis with the States. 
It is a matching program, with the States 
and the local communities really being 
responsible for its operation, under some 
guidance and these matching funds from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. JUDD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding further. The other pioneer- 
ing step I would like to commend is the 
provision of $10 million for hospital con- 
struction following out the pattern that 
very careful research and study at 
the Mayo Clinic have demonstrated can 
be so effective in giving better medical 
care to acutely ill patients who need 24- 
hour nursing care. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides the better care at greatly reduced 
costs and with enormous benefit to the 
state of mind of the patients. A serious- 
ly ill and anxious patient who is down at 
the end of a long hall and may be afraid 
that when he wants help, the nurse may 
not be able to come, often pushes the 
button unnecessarily just to see the 
nurse and be reassured. In contrast, in 
this circular arrangement which was 
worked out at Rochester, and which I 
have had an opportunity to examine, 
there is a large picture window from the 
room to the center where the nurses are. 
The patient can see the nurses at all 
times and the nurses can see the patient. 
A curtain can be drawn when relatives 
are visiting or when treatments are being 
given, so that the patient is given the 
necessary privacy when needed. It 
makes the patients feel better, more 
secure, if they can look out and see the 
nurse and know she is available. This 
new pattern offers great possibilities, 
both from the standpoint of the well- 
being of patients and from the stand- 
point of the costs of hospital care to all 
who have to pay them. Again, I com- 
ment the gentleman and his committee 
for this important breakthrough. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin answered some questions con- 
cerning a portion of the committee re- 
port on the extension of teaching and 
education of the mentally retarded. As 
I understand the appropriation made in 
this bill is $1 million, the amount of the 
budget request, and is the same as it was 
for fiscal year 1961. The committee in 
its report, however, had recommended 
the broadening of the authorizing legis- 
lation to cover the area of increased 
responsibility, especially for teachers of 
the mentally retarded and for teaching 
children with speech and hearing de- 
fects. Will the gentleman tell us what 
the committee had in mind when it 
made this recommendation? 

Mr. LAIRD. It would be necessary 
for the authorization to be amended, 
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and legislation is now pending which 
raises this particular authorization. 

Mrs. MAY. I think this is highly to 
be desired. I have a very particular 
interest in this field. One more ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will permit. On 
that same page of the report the com- 
mittee states that it feels that the ac- 
tivity of the service for mental retarda- 
tion under the Office of Education is of 
such importance that they have made 
another recommendation that consid- 
eration should be given to designating 
an assistant to the Commissioner to be 
in charge of that phase of the activity, 
other exceptional children, and children 
with speech and hearing defects. Would 
the gentleman enlarge on that specifi- 
cally and tell us what action may be 
taken in this important field? 

Mr.LAIRD. This action can be taken 
by the Con.missioner to designate an in- 
dividual who would be in charge of this 
program. We feel that by concentrat- 
ing responsibility in one person who 
would devote his entire time to this pro- 
gram and acquiring a thorough under- 
standing of what is taking place 
throughout each of the 50 States, that 
it would be of great help in furthering 
the programs of help to this group of 
children. 

Mrs. MAY. I commend the gentle- 
man for his attention to this subject. 
The State of Washington has done some 
rather outstanding work but we need 
additional assistance in this field. I feel 
this is deserving of the support of all. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Washington for her help- 
ful suggestions. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. GARLAND. Can the gentleman 
from Wisconsin tell me where these two 
vocational rehabilitation institutes will 
be located? 

Mr. LAIRD. The location of those in- 
stitutions is not established by our com- 
mittee. I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Maine to the 
wording of our report, page 12, where is 
set forth the basis under which the 
assignment will be made. 

Mr. GARLAND. That will be left to 
the Department to determine where they 
will go? 

Mr. LAIRD. That will be left to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
their advisory committee. 

Mr. GARLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would the gentle- 
man explain to me, on page 5, in the 
“Grants for construction of cancer re- 
search facilities,’ that $5 million is not, 
am I correct in my understanding, sub- 
ject to the 50-percent matching fund? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. That is 
made available under section 433(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act, which 
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does not require matching. There is no 
matching requirement. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I wonder if the 
gentleman will explain why he favors 
the expenditure of $58 million more for 
NIH than the Budget Bureau requested. 

Mr. LAIRD. In my statement I tried 
to explain the reason I supported the 
work done by the National Institutes of 
Health, why I felt this is a reasonable 
budget. It is not as much as some mem- 
bers of our committee advocated, as the 
gentleman from Rhode Island pointed 
out, but I believe that we in the Con- 
gress are operating on a sound basis by 
accepting these figures which were justi- 
fied in the budget submission of the 
Surgeon General as the best figure, the 
best funding level for fiscal year 1962 
that he could arrive at after long and 
deliberate study on his part. 

We had public witnesses who came 
before us. If you take the budgets of 
the individual Directors, you will find 
those budgets will total about $100 mil- 
lion more, and the public witnesses $200 
or $300 million more. I believe we are 
on a sound footing by accepting the 
Surgeon General’s figure. 

I want to direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa to the hearing 
record in which Dr. Terry testified at 
some length as to the proper funding 
level. 

If you will turn to page 56, part II, you 
will find a discussion there between Dr. 
Terry and me in which this figure is sub- 
stantiated very well, I believe. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The Government 
Operations Committee had a study made, 
and they found considerable inefficiency 
in the administration of some of these 
research projects. 

Mr. LAIRD. From the press release I 
read, I felt there would be a lot of crit- 
icism in the report of the Government 
Operations Committee. I went over the 
report and I did not find the report very 
critical. There were statements made in 
the report that referred to the review of 
grants, and that they felt there should 
be better review, and a few other rather 
mild criticisms. 

This program has grown at a rapid 
rate. That is why I support this 
funding level. I am not going to support 
the funding level requested by the public 
witnesses or the estimates by the In- 
stitute Directors of what could be spent. 
I think this is a reasonable funding level, 
one under which this program can make 
proper growth and proper progress 
in 1962. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. These findings 
were taken into consideration in setting 
this figure; is that right? 

Mr. LAIRD. Before this bill was 
marked up I took that report home and 
spent a considerable amount of time on 
it, during the weekend before this bill 
was marked up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to compliment the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] 
but I would compliment him for his 
consistent record. I think he has been 
very, very liberal with the taxpayers’ 
money in this bill, as he has been in 
the past. 

I was impressed by his answer to a 
question by the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. CuurcH]. He said, “Yes, we 
gave them everything they asked for,” 
and I think that runs the full course 
of this bill, with only a few items, per- 
haps, shaved a little. Throughout the 
hearings—I have done my best to read 
them, and they are voluminous, I will 
say to the gentleman—I find the gentle- 
man asking many of those who appeared 
before the committee if they could not 
use a little more money. “Have you got 
enough money? Can you not use just 
a little bit more” or “quite a little bit 
more?” So, I want to compliment the 
gentleman for being real liberal. 

Now, I obtained recently a copy of 
the report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the Intergovernmental 
Subcommittee, chairmaned by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain]. It is a report on a study of 
the National Institutes of Health. in 
which it was found, among other things, 
that funds were being mishandled. 
There is a good deal of criticism to be 
found in this report. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has seen 
it? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I have seen it 
and I have read it. 

Mr. GROSS. And the 13 recom- 
mendations were made by the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Some of the recom- 
mendations have already been carried 
out, and others are being worked on. I 
will say to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had a similar 
investigation made 2 years ago, and 
there are some discrepancies between 
the two reports. We plan to have both 
reports examined this coming year to 
see where the discrepancies are, because 
the Committee on Appropriations in- 
vestigators did not agree with some of 
the findings of this committee you 
speak of. But, we think it is a good 
idea for the other committee to make 
these investigations, and if they come 
up with some good suggestions, they will 
be followed. 

Mr. GROSS. I ami pleased to hear 
that the gentleman is going into the re- 
port. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has any kind of a guess 
as to the number of new employees that 
will be put on the payroll as the result 
of this appropriation bill we have be- 
fore us today. It seems to me, in going 
through the hearings, that a lot of new 
employees will be put on the payroll. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There will be about 
400 in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. GROSS. 400? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 
mately 3,000 in HEW. 
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Mr. GROSS. 3,000. That would be 
3,400 additional employees to be put on 
the payroll. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is in round 
figures. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Well, that is a 
lot of people. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Most of these are in 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. GROSS. That leads me to a little 
discussion of some of the things we had 
up last year. Is the Public Health Serv- 
ice still making grants for the training 
of dogs? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know 
whether they are or not; but, if they 
are, there is some good reason behind it. 

Mr. GROSS. And a study of bird 
sounds at Cornell University? 

Mr. FOGARTY. And the love life of 
a goat, which turned out to be pretty 
good research. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, in what way could 
that be good research? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, I would have 
to refer to the hearings. That was a 
project that was ridiculed 10 or 11 years 
ago. But, when we got the facts about 
it, it turned out to have been a good 
project and resulted in new information 
of value. I remember that even one of 
the writers who ridiculed it admitted 
afterward that it was a worthwhile proj- 
ect. Some of these things that were 
criticized severely years ago have turned 
out to be good projects, although, from 
their titles, they might sound very fool- 
ish to some of us. 

Mr. GROSS. For the edification of 
the new Members, I want to describe the 
research grant to the Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research in Jerusalem, 
Israel. The grant is for $33,100. It is 
described as “A test of the husband-wife 
relationship.” 

It is further described as follows: 

The aim is to develop a diagnostic pictorial 
test of both intrapersonal and interpersonal 
aspects of the role relationship of husband 
and wife. The test should be sensitive to 
the perceptions of actual behavior and norms 
and to the consonance perceived between 
these. 


I want to ask, as I did last year, wheth- 
er this grant has expired. Has there 
been any report made, if the gentleman 
knows; and if so, what was the result of 
this study of the intrapersonal and inter- 
personal relationship of the husband 
and wife? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know 
whether the report has been completed 
or not. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAIRD. We will see that the 
gentleman gets a copy of this report as 
soon as it is filed. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman; 
I should like to have it. For the edifica- 
tion of the new Members on both sides 
of the aisle, there has been some $89,000 
spent by the Public Health Service, and 
part of it has gone for a study of be- 
havior at cocktail parties. For their 
edification, I shall read briefly from a 
preliminary report. It says— 

That the room in which the bar is situ- 
ated tends to become crowded; that there 
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is a variety of guests who will cringe in cor- 
ners, while others sing, dance, slop martinis 
into the piano, and pursue members of the 
opposite sex to the pantry or beyond. 


‘Then it goes on to say: 

As the party began, the living room filled 
with friends; they conversed quietly in small 
groups of the same sex. Soon the unmarried 

began to scan the knots of people of 
the opposite sex and then to maneuver, 
Cross-sex conversations developed. 

Things seemed to be off to a fair enough 
start, and around the bar in the dining room 
they stayed lively enough, but in the living 
room there was an ominous lag: “There was 
a long period of desultory conversation.” 
Just as a social crisis appeared imminent, 
the gaiety of the dining room set began to 
engulf the others. Things were jumping so 
much that in the living room dyads of 
friends came together simply to rest. 

Gradually the guests went home; or went 
to sleep. One hostess at 5 a.m. was unable 
to find a vacant bed. 


I should like to know if we are con- 

oe to spend money for this sort of 
g. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman, if he can shed some light 
on this. 

Mr. LAIRD. The Saturday Evening 
Post had an editorial on this, and I di- 
rected an inquiry to the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health about it. 

Mr. GROSS. This is in the Public 
Health Service, not the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Is the gentleman tell- 
ing me that the National Institutes of 
Health is engaged in something similar 
to this? 

Mr. LAIRD. I believe this was funded 
by the National Institutes of Health. 
This particular project had to do with 
work of the National Mental Health In- 
stitute. Although this project was ap- 
proved by the study group, and approved 
by the advisory council and went all the 
way through the usual procedures for 
proper approval; I, frankly, do not be- 
lieve it should have been approved. On 
the other hand, I do not think we should 
be too critical if there are three or four 
bad decisions made out of the thousands 
of applications that are considered each 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. I have made a request 
for the complete report by the Public 
Health Service on “Behavior at Cocktail 
Parties.” I have not been very success- 
ful in getting it; in fact, I have not 
gotten anything except these excerpts 
from a preliminary report. As the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, would 
he be good enough to help me try to get 
a copy of the full report? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
very happy to see that the gentleman 
gets a copy of the report on this par- 
ticular study. Support for the subject 
the gentleman is discussing now has 
been discontinued. It is not being 
funded at the present time. But I will 
be glad to see that a report on the in- 
formation gathered up until the time it 
was stopped is made available to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not like to deal in 
excerpts from material, I like to have the 
full report. 
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Let me say, in conclu- 
I think an awful lot of money 
be saved if the expenditure of these 
properly screened. I cannot 
for this appropriation bill, dealing 
does in more than $4.3 billion, until 
waste and extravagance is eliminat- 

I am convinced that many millions 
dollars could be saved without ham- 
pering in the least essential research 
and health services. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QuieE], 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, included 
in the report from the Appropriations 
Committee is a recommendation for the 
expenditure of $10 million for the con- 
struction of research hospital facilities. 
I rise in support of this recommendation, 
not merely because the experimental 
work on this proposal was conducted in 
my congressional district at the Roches- 
ter Minnesota Methodist Hospital. But, 
more importantly, because the results 
of their work which started 6 years ago 
could have a dramatic and profoundly 
important consequence for all Ameri- 
cans 
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First, I will discuss the specific prob- 
lems which the Rochester Methodist 
Hospital confronted, Then, I will ex- 
plain the scope of the problem as it 
concerns our country as a whole. Fi- 
nally, I will discuss the results of the 
experimental work already completed, 
discuss what remains to be done and 
why this program should receive the 
support of Federal financing. 

Mr, Chairman, I doubt if there is a 
Member here in this House who has not 
personally been a patient in a hospital 
or has not had a member of his family 
as a patient in a hospital. This experi- 
ence is also generally true of our citizens 
as a whole. Therefore, all of us have 
some general knowledge of the tre- 
mendous rise in the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

To be more specific, the costs of hos- 
pitalization have risen—according to the 
Department of Labor statistics—more 
than 300 percent in the past 20 years. 
In a study conducted by doctors at the 
Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minn., it was 
found that of the total hospital charges 
to a patient, about 65 percent of these 
charges were the result of personnel 
costs and of this 65 percent about one- 
half was the cost of nursing personnel. 

As a first consideration, the doctors 
at the Mayo Clinic and at the Rochester 
Methodist Hosiptal thought it best— 
back in 1955—to find out just what kind 
of patients the average hospital in this 
country took ce7e of. Through a scien- 
tific sampling method, they sampled two 
hospitals in Rochester, Minn. One was 
the Rochester Methodist Hospital, which 
has 500 beds, and the other was St. 
Mary’s Hospital, which has 900 beds and 
is the largest private hospital in our 
country. 

Mayo Clinic doctors and administra- 
tors found that on any given day, about 
20 percent of the total hospital popu- 
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lation was made up of those people who 
needed intensive nursing care; about 60 
percent was made up of those who 
needed average nursing care and the 
other 20 percent needed less than aver- 
age nursing care. 

Therefore, it became obvious to these 
doctors and administrators that the 
patients they should concentrate on 
were the patients costing the most, that 
is, the 20 percent needing the intensive 
nursing care. 

Their problem then was to attempt to 
cut the costs of intensive-care patients, 
and they decided to do this by construct- 
ing a radically new type of hospital 
which they hoped would enable a highly 
efficient level of nursing care to be main- 
tained at a drastic reduction in costs. 

You can easily visualize the type of de- 
sign they decided on when I tell you it 
was a circular design something like if 
you cut an orange in the center. At the 
core would be the nursing station, and 
in the various compartmerts would be 
the rooms. This enabled the patients 
to have direct eye contact with the 
nurses at all times, and also cut down 
the walking distances of the nurses— 
giving them more time with the patients 
themselves. 

After this 3-year study, they also 
found that the drastic reduction in the 
cost of nursing care which they were 
hoping to accomplish was actually 
realized. To bring these results into 
concrete figures, an intensive-care pa- 
tient in tochester—and these costs are 
similar in most parts of our country— 
would pay $54 a day for 24 hours of 
nursing care. In this experimental 
unit, the same nursing care was ob- 
tained at a cost of $13.88 a day. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these results 
are of vital importance to our whole 
country. If the 20 percent of intensive- 
care patients in our hospitals today 
could all be taken care of with such 
efficiency and with such savings, untold 
millions of dollars could be saved. 

In addition, I need but mention the 
salvaging of many families’ savings 
which all too often are completely wiped 
up by prolonged hospitalization at the 
present high costs. 

Now, I have discussed the problems 
which the doctors and administrators 
ef the Rochester Methodist Hospital tried 
to solve, and the results of their experi- 
ment with the 20 percent of intensive- 
care patients. 

I believe the results speak for them- 
selves, but there is much more work to 
be done. As the doctors and administra- 
tors themselves point out, they have 
satisfactorily proven out only the benefi- 
cial effects of this new design on inten- 
sive-care patients. Now, they want to 
expand their study, and precisely deter- 
mine if new hospital designs would prove 
as beneficial and efficient as their first 
experimental unit for patients requiring 
only average or minimum nursing care. 

To do this, they wish to build a 450- 
room hospital at a cost of about $11,500,- 
000. Just as they did not expect the 
costs of their experimental hospital to be 
borne completely by outside sources, they 
equally do not expect the total cost of 
this new experimental hospital to be 
borne by the Federal Government. 
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The Rochester Methodist Hospital 
representatives have reported to the 
Appropriations Committee that they 
could raise—on a local level—about one- 
third of the construction costs if the 
Federal Government would provide 
two-thirds of the costs. This would 
come under section 433(a) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act. 

In view of the dramatic results al- 
ready obtained in this first experiment, 
and considering the ever-increasing 
burden which the hospitals of our 
country will have to face in the future 
because of increasing population and a 
greater percentage of older citizens, I 
strongly urge the Members of this body 
to support this endeavor. It is a pro- 
gram that will ultimately benefit our 
entire population. 

In addition to urging your support, 
I will conclude with an expression of 
keenest admiration for the humane 
work of the Mayo Clinic and Rochester 
Methodist Hospital doctors and admin- 
istrators for this great contribution they 
have made the common property of all 
our citizens—continuing in their great 
medical tradition. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
in my remarks a letter directed to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, from the 
executive director of the Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Family Foundation of St. 
Paul, Minn., in connection with this sub- 
ject of research in hospital design and 
function: 


LoviIs W. AND Maup HILL 
FAMILY FOUNDATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 8, 1961. 

Hon. Oren Harris, 

The House of Representatives, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: This letter is being sent 
to you at the request of Representative 
ANCHER NELSON. It is our understanding that 
your committee wishes to have our evalua- 
tion of the contributions to date to hos- 
pital care and management which have re- 
sulted from the research in hospital design 
and function being conducted in Rochester, 
Minn., under the direction of the Rochester 
Methodist Hospital and the Mayo Clinic. 
We indeed are happy to comply with this 
request. 

As a preface to our evaluation, may I say 
that we in the Hill Family Foundation have 
been concerned for some years over the 
rapidly increasing costs of hospital care. 
Our studies of the problem lead us to these 
conclusions, namely that: (1) solutions to 
this cost problem must not in any way im- 
pair the quality of care rendered patients; 
(2) since the salaries and wages of profes- 
sional and nonprofessional personnel account 
for nearly 70 percent of total hospital costs, 
this is an area needing thorough study to 
determine whether such personnel is being 
enabled to work at maximum efficiency; (3) 
there is a logical relationship betwen ef- 
ficient use of personnel and physical design 
and equipment of hospitals. 

Our study of the literature revealed that 
there had been no major changes in hospital 
design for many years and that there had 
been little objective research or study of the 
relationships between design, function, ef- 
ficiency of operations, quality of care and 
costs. 

We were pleased, therefore, to have the 
opportunity to participate financially in the 
research undertaken by Rochester Methodist 
Hospital and the Mayo Clinic. Our support 
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for the first phase of this research under- 
taking, directed to the care of patients need- 
ing constant nursing care, totaled $100,000. 

We believe that the findings of this re- 
search clearly demonstrate that there is a 
direct relationship between design and cost 
of care of patients needing constant nursing 
care. We also believe that the results show 
that these reductions in costs can be made 
without impairing the quality of care pro- 
vided. In fact, there is significant evidence 
that the quality of care is improved and that 
patients and their relatives prefer the cir- 
cular design over the traditional design. 

It may seem logical to conclude from this 
research that the circular design will produce 
the same savings, improvement in quality of 
care, and patient satisfaction if applied to 
patients needing normal nursing and even 
minimal nursing care. This would be our 
guess. However, we believe that these stages 
of care should be studied in the same careful, 
objective manner before large sums of money 
are invested in new physical plants. 

It is our belief that the results of the re- 
search at Rochester provide substantial sup- 
port fcr the concept of phase care. However, 
further research is needed to confirm beyond 
doubt the validity of this concept. We also 
believe that the research done to date indi- 
cates that it is highly desirable to give fur- 
ther study to other phases of hospital func- 
tioning such as new designs of equipment 
and adaptations of new developments in the 
fields of electronics and engineering to hos- 
pital services and patient care. Certainly 
the results to date of the research conducted 
at Rochester Methodist Hospital indicate 
that these are promising areas for more 
intensive study. 

The fact that a number of new hospitals 
and major additions to existing hospitals 
are incorporating the circular design is evi- 
dence that the research at Rochester has 
had an impact upon the hospital manage- 
ment fields. It also is a reason why it is 
urgent that this research be extended as 
quickly as possible. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize our 
thinking about the contributions to the 
hospital field which are coming out of the 
research at Rochester Methodist Hospital is 
to say that recently Hill Family Foundation 
made a grant to the hospital to aid it start 
research on design and function as related to 
the care of patients needing minimal nursing 
care. We sincerely believe that the Roches- 
ter Methodist Hospital, Mayo Clinic, and 
their consultants have opened up a fertile 
field needing further scientific research and 
that they are especially well qualified to 
conduct this research. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. HECKMAN, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make it clear to the gentlemen who 
so ably serve on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and to my other colleagues in this 
House, that I have no quarrel with the 
money request carried in the bill before 
us today. I shall vote for passage. 
While there are areas where I, per- 
sonally, might wish to expand—or re- 
duce—specific items of expenditure, I do 
not dispute the overall! rood judgment of 
the committee which has spent so many 
long hours studying every facet of the 
appropriation. 

I wish to emphasize my support of 
grants to our research programs in the 
vital search for the causes and cures of 
the many-headed nemesis that stalks 
mankind—heart disease, cancer, mental 
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illness, crippling diseases. I support the 
continuation of our Federal share of the 
hospital construction program, the ex- 
tension of funds for the National Defense 
Education Act and of grants to those 
federally impacted school areas where 
an unfair share of the tax burden would 
otherwise be borne by a community; and 
assistance to our libraries. 

The bill before us today is the fourth 
fiscal year 1962 appropriation to come 
before the House. It calls for an ex- 
penditure of $4.327 billion, which is some 
$199 million more than was originally 
requested by President Eisenhower. 

Now it is a fact that the Congress and 
the American taxpayers have been ad- 
vised by the Kennedy administration 
that its revised budget requests will 
plunge the Nation into deficit spending 
of anywhere from $2 to $4 billion for 
fiscal year 1962. This would make it ap- 
pear that annual increases in the na- 
tional debt are becoming as inevitable as 
death and taxes. 

I do not approach the worthwhile 
measure before us today in the spirit of 
parsimony. I do, however, have a New 
England Yankee’s regard for the tax- 
payers’ dollar, and I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a glaring 
omission. 

The bill—which calls for an increase 
of $199 million over the original Eisen- 
hower request—takes no cognizance of 
the fact that the Congress in the past 
has appropriated some $166 million 
which, according to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Department has been unable 
to spend to date and which will be car- 
ried over into the following fiscal year. 
These funds are not obligated. 

Many of you who served in the 85th 
Congress will recall the overwhelming 
public demand for enactment of H.R. 
8002, the Hoover Commission Budget 
Reform Act. Its purpose was to bring up 
for annual congressional review these 
same unexpended, unobligated carryover 
funds—amounting to as much as $20 
billion in the Department of Defense 
alone—and to adjust subsequent annual 
appropriations accordingly. 

I am disappointed that the new ad- 
ministration has failed to accompany its 
budget requests to the Congress with the 
additional request that Public Law 
85-759 be implemented. 

You are all familiar with this law. 
President Eisenhower twice tried to put 
it into effect. I had hoped that Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who sponsored the legis- 
lation in the Senate and spoke vigorously 
for its enactment, would promptly make 
the same efforts upon taking office. 

He has not done so. 

Thousands of taxpayers across the 
country—men and women in every walk 
of life—who wrote to their Senators and 
Representatives in the 85th Congress 
urging enactment of this legislation, are 
today under the impression that it is 
actuelly being implemented. that the 
promised billions are being saved. 

Unfortunately, Public Law 85-759 has 
been buried alive. 

It is due to expire on April 1, 1962. It 
has never been tried. Time is running 
out. Without actual operating experi- 
ence, we will never be able to ascertain 
whether we in the Congress can take a 
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firmed grip on the Federal pursestrings 
and thereby give the taxpayers full value 
for the dollars they entrust to us. 

I have taken the taxpayers’ case to 
the White House, determined that they 
shall have a voice in the National Leg- 
islature which will speak out on this is- 
sue. I ask leave to insert correspondence 
with the office of the President which 
speaks for itself. I have received no re- 
sponsive answer to my last letter, dated 
April 13, 1961. I wish also to include a 
table from page 623 of the budget which 
shows the carryover balance in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. There is no carryover in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Marcu, 24, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In reading your 
budget message today, I am disappointed to 
find that you have made no recommendation 
that the Congress implement Public Law 
85-759. 

That this may be an oversight I have no 
doubt, for I recall the splendid service you 
performed as a Member of the 85th Congress 
when you introduced this legislation in the 
Senate and worked so vigorously to secure 
its passage. I remember, too, the outstand- 
ing efforts put forth by Ambassador Ken- 
nedy, as a member of the Second Hoover 
Commission, in behalf of this budget reform 
measure. 

In view of the fact that the budget you 
have sent us today is precariously balanced 
on a tightrope of “ifs”’—and in view of the 
fact that the Defense budget you will send 
us next week is reported to call for a defi- 
cit of as much as $1.5 billion—it seems to 
me vital that Public Law 85-759 be imple- 
mented at once. As you point out in your 
message, should present revenue estimates 
prove overly optimistic, this deficit undoubt- 
edly will be greater still. 

Implementation of Public Law 85-759 
might well help overcome such a deficit. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises me that 
as of the end of fiscal year 1960, unobli- 
gated carry-over balances in various Fed- 
eral departments had reached the staggering 
figure of $37.565 billion—nearly one-half the 
total of the proposed budget. At the end of 
the calendar year 1960, $20 billion in De- 
fense funds and more than $7 billion in for- 
eign aid funds existed in unobligated carry- 
over balance. 

Implementation of Public Law 85—759 
would return to the Treasury a substantial 
amount of this tremendous, unspent, un- 
obligated sum of money. It would, to quote 
your own excellent speech on the floor of 
the Senate on June 5, 1957: 

“Prevent a great carryover of funds, both 
with respect to foreign aid, and defense, 
which makes it almost impossible for us (the 
Congress) to know exactly what we are 
doing, and the effect our actions will have 
on the amount of money available to the 
executive branch. * * * This bill, in com- 
bination with the cost-basis bill which was 
passed last year, will give us far greater con- 
trol over the amount of money the Govern- 
ment will spend in each year. * * * The 
reason why the Hoover Commission stated 
that it would save hundreds of millions of 
dollars is that placing this system in opera- 
tion in business has brought about savings 
of 1, 2, and as much as 3 percent.” 

Estimates at the time, by experts, ran as 
high as $4 billion in annual savings if the 
legislation were enacted. It seems to me this 
would be an important savings today when 
our national debt has hit the $285 billion 
mark, and you warn us that it must go 
higher still before June 30, 
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Twice, since enactment of Public Law 85-— 
759 in 1958, President Eisenhower submitted 
appropriation requests subject to limitation 
on annual accrued expenditures. In his 
fiscal 1960 budget, six such limitations were 
proposed. Exercising its prerogative under 
the law, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions eliminated the accrued expenditures 
proposals. President Eisenhower submitted 
12 limitations in his fiscal 1961 budget. 
Again the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions refused to adopt them. Apparently 
despairing of receiving any cooperation from 
the committee, President Eisenhower omitted 
all such recommendations from his fiscal 
1962 money requests. 

Public Law 85~759 will expire on April 1, 
1962. The budget reform the Congress prom- 
ised the American taxpayers has never, in 
fact, taken place. I am sure you vividly 
remember the flood of mail from thousands 
of concerned citizens, in all walks of life, 
urging passage of the Kennedy bill, S. 434, 
and its House companion, H.R. 8002. I have 
no doubt that these citizens are under the 
impression that now that the law is on the 
books the promised billions are being saved. 

In truth, Public Law 85-759 has been 
buried alive. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest that 
as Chief Executive, with the economic sta- 
bility of our Nation as one of your foremost 
responsibilities, you resubmit your budget 
requests with the addition of accrued ex- 
penditure limitations for those agencies 
which have established a system of accrual 
accounting. I respectfully suggest, also, that 
as leader of the party which controls the 
Congress, and the committees of the Con- 
gress, your recommendation that Public Law 
85-759 be implemented will meet with a 
Warmer reception than was accorded Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

I feel that this is a matter of the utmost 
urgency if the Congress is to recapture its 
constitutional control over the power of the 
Federal purse, and if the American tax- 
payer is to be given some hope of fiscal 
responsibility in the management of his 
hard-earned tax dollar. I am certain that 
you share my deep concern. 

Respectfully, 
F. BrapForp Morse, 
Member of Congress. 
THE WHITE HovsE, 
April 8, 1961. 
Hon. F. Braprorp Morse, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brap: The President has asked me to 
acknowledge your recent letter on accrued 
expenditure limitations. 

When the President was a Member of 
Congress, he supported the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendation to change the method 
of appropriating to the accrued expenditure 
basis. Legislation introduced for this pur- 
pose was modified before enactment to pro- 
vide for accrued expenditure limitations 
within appropriations on an obligation basis. 
In accordance with this legislation, accrued 
expenditure limitations were proposed in the 
budgets for 1960 and 1961 for certain appro- 
priations. These limitations were rejected by 
the Congress. 

The principal operating advantages and 
economies to be obtained from the Hoover 
Commission proposals on budgeting and 
accounting are those associated with the 
adoption of accrual accounting and cost- 
based budgeting. As you know, both of these 
have been widely adopted in the civilian 
agencies of the Government, so that by the 
end of the fiscal year over 75 percent of the 
budgeting and accounting for civilian agen- 
cies will be on these bases. The President 
has asked the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to press toward rapid completion of 
the conversion of the remaining civilian 
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agencies and the Defense Department to ac- 
crual accounting and cost-based budgeting 
methods. 
Sincerely yours, 
MYER FELDMAN, 

Deputy Special Counsel to the President. 

Aprit 13, 1961. 
Mr. MYER FELDMAN, 
Deputy Special Counsel to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mike: Thank you, sir, for your ac- 
knowledgment of April 8 of my March 24 
letter to the President. 

President Kennedy deserves only the high- 
est praise for his splendid efforts, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, in behalf of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations—particularly in 
his fight to place appropriations on an ac- 
crued expenditure basis. It is precisely be- 
cause I know his keen interest in this im- 
portant area that I felt no hesitation in 
calling to his attention the failure to im- 
plement Public Law 85-759. It seems to me 
an ideal opportunity for the President to 
put his Kennedy Budget Reform Act into 
effect—or at least attempt to persuade those 
of his party who control the Appropriations 
Committee to do so. 

In your second paragraph, Mike, you point 
out that accrual accounting and cost-based 
budgeting procedures have been widely 
adopted by civilian agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, so that by the end of this fiscal 
year more than 75 percent of them will be 
operating on these bases. This is a fine 
achievement, accomplished over the last 5 
years under Public Law 84-863. However, 
Public Law 84-863 does only half the job. 
To obtain the full operating advantages and 
ecouomies possible, Public Law 85-759 must 
also be implemented. The President him- 
self pointed this out in a speech he made, 
as junior Senator from Massachusetts, on 
the Senate floor on June 5, 1957. In urging 
passage of his bill, S. 434, he stated that it 
“* * * in combination with the cost-basis 
bill which was passed last year, will give 
us far greater control over the amount of 
money the Government will spend in each 
year.” 

In a word, implementation of Public Law 
84-863, as outlined in the second paragraph 
of your letter is progressing satisfactorily. 
But, to be truly meaningful, implementa- 
tion of Public Law 85-759 must also be 
made. And Public Law 85-759 has been 
buried alive. 

In 1959, a year after Public Law 85~—759 
was enacted, President Eisenhower proposed 
limitations on six relatively small appropria- 
tions as starting points for putting the law 
into effect. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee struck the limitations from all six 
appropriations. 

Among these appropriations was that of 
the Panama Canal Zone Government. Rep- 
resentatives of the Canal Zone Government 
thereupon went before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee with a strong plea for 
reinstatement of the limitations. They 
pointed out that their appropriation had 
been on a cost basis for 6 years and empha- 
sized their conviction that to gain maximum 
benefits from Public Law 84-863, implemen- 
tation of Public Law 85-759 was a necessary 
and logical step. 

On being asked by Senator Ho.ianp, of 
the Appropriations Committee, whether he 
saw any benefits to be gained by adoption of 
the limitations, the Comptroller of the Canal 
Zone testified : 

“I believe there are benefits that do ac- 
crue through control of accrual expenditures. 
I think it places Congress in a position to 
review through its budgetary techniques, 
current expenditure requirements, which is 
really the best measure of accrual accom- 
plishments, and by extension, it is the best 
point of performance control. It insures the 
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opportunity of review and approval of an 
expenditure program annually, and any in- 
terim deviations from a planned program 
would automatically be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress.” 

The Senate subcommittee reinstated the 
limitations on the Canal Zone appropriation 
and, after its passage by the Senate, Senator 
HOLLAND, as one of the conferees, indicated 
he would fight for retention of the limita. 
tions. Nevertheless, the conferees struck the 
last remaining limitation. 

As I pointed out in my earlier letter, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed 12 appropriation 
limitations the following year. The Appro- 
priations Committee again rejected them. 

At a time when the Nation is plunging 
more and more into deficit spending, at a 
time when we will be asked to once more 
raise the temporary ceiling on the national] 
debt, it seems to me absolutely vital that ag 
responsible guardians of the public treas- 
ure, we must search for every means of con- 
serving unnecessary expenditures. Public 
Law 85-759 offers that opportunity—offers it 
without stripping worthwhile spending proj- 
ects of needed funds and without slowing 
down acceleration of programs which must 
be stepped up in the national interest. 

I respectfully reiterate my suggestion that 
as Chief Executive, with the economic sta- 
bility of our Nation as one of his most im- 
portant responsibilities, the President resub- 
mit his budget requests with the addition 
of accrued expenditure limitations for those 
agencies which have established a system of 
accrual accounting. 

I respectfully reiterate my suggestion that 
as leader of the party which controls the 
Congress, and the committees of the Con- 
gress, his recommendation that Public Law 
85-759 be implemented could meet with a 
warmer reception than was accorded Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Time is running short. Public Law 85-759 
expires on April 1, 1962. Without actual 
operating experience, we will never be able 
to ascertain whether it is possible for Con- 
gress to take a firmer grip on the Federal 
purse strings and thereby give the taxpayers 
full value for the dollars they entrust to us. 

Sincerely, 
F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
Member of Congress. 





Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Balance, start of 1962 
{In thousands of dollars] 
Appropriations: Unobligated 
Salaries and expenses, certifica- 
tion, inspection, and other serv- 
ices, Food and Drug Administra- 


BEOEE kip ern wien nme welt inieIbasas 646 
Pharmacological-animal  labora- 

tory, Food and Drug Adminis- 

I ee ilar ote hip tity '. ie apmahe 
Grants for library services, Office 

Of Mauchtien 2. sl cle 916 


Payments to school districts, Of- 
TO GE BR A be ekE Sebtocn 
Assistance for school construction, 
END EE SOI ak rescues, sh atin goael 
Defense educational activities, Of- 
fice of Bducation.............. 19, 331 
Research and training (special 
foreign currency program), Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilita- 
C80 250058 2684e--5 cc. Osc. 
Buildings and facilities, Public 
Health Service........~........ 
Hospital construction activities, 
Public Health Service_....-.--- 
Grants for waste treatment works 
construction, Public Health 
DOPVIOGs ocdccncssedsccedeselae 
Medical care and foreign quaran- 
tine, Public Health Service._... ..-..-- 
Construction of Indian health fa- 
cilities, Public Health Service. 


120 
1, 699 
124, 500 
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Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Balance, start of 1962—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriations—Continued 
General research and services, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service....-.-.. ----... 
National Cancer Institute, Public 
ITE + STI cin ntontiiommapens «cms nai 
Mental health activities, Public 
DE OE VaR cor uticcetobat wosscae 
National Heart Institute, Public 
eth. Bebvies...2o ce ai ek ek 
Grants for construction of health 
research facilities, Public Health 
DEED henlnnis deca cuaicte wmcdimee 
Communicable disease activities, 
Public Health Service.......-. -.----.- 
Construction of mental health- 
neurology research facility, 
Public Health Service._.....-- 12, 048 
Construction, mental health fa- 
cilities, Alaska, Public Health 


Major repairs and preservation of 
buildings and grounds, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital_......-.--- 57 

Construction and equipment, 
treatment and cafeteria build- 
ings, Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
NR aren or coat ge oso org meet mathe ei eens 

Extension and modernization of 
administration building, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital_......... . 84 

Construction, continued treat- 
ment building, Saint Elizabeths 
ST tn tncnce dee tin trait minitbibinit i. coinennapione 

Construction and equipment of 
treatment building, Saint Eliza- 

DOCS TOUTE, eS OE LL Bie.) SCL 

Construction and equipment, 
maximum security building, 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital... ....... 

Grants to States for public as- 
sistance, Social Security Admin- 
SN rcae kama Gamacnte tite ms atieetcate 

Construction, Gallaudet College__ 

Plans and specifications, Howard 
TU Alain ish ton fila sh chante npn ids 34 

Construction of buildings, How- 
ard University................ 

Construction of men’s dormitory 
(liquidation of contract au- 
thorization) Howard Uni- 


White House Conference on 
Aging, Office of the Secretary... ..----- 
NN tar ances ante co vere over mos eas inasanae nupieh es + sneer ane aie 
166, 211 
Balance of anticipated pay in- 
crease supplementals included 
RT ein end ob ies seine te ik hes Hittin ey wih 
Total appropriations........__- 
Contract authorizations: 
Auditorium, Howard University_-_ 
Other 


Total, contract authorizations— 440 


Revolving and management funds: 

Advances and reimbursements, 

Office of Education............. ....... 
Operation of commissaries, nar- 

cotic hospitals, Public Health 

BNO iii inn tinindibendcdinmaad son 29 
Bureau of State Services manage- 

ment fund, Public Health Serv- 


WOMENS. Laide ih edie nadia!) ockalnulie 
National Institutes of Health 

management funds, Public 

PM VINO die suesaidonina: sawews 
Service and supply fund, Public 

TD, SOE inte sasninihiics tain ven 2 


Working capital fund, narcotic 
hospitals, Public Health Serv- 


Advances and reimbursements, 
Public Health Service......... ~...--. 


Unobligated 
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Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Balance, start of 1962—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 

Unobligated 
Revolving and management funds— 
Continued 
Operating fund, Bureau of Feder- 
al Credit Unions, Social Secu- 
rity Administration_.......... 
Advances and reimbursements, 
Social Security Administration- 
Working capital fund, Office of 
eee 81 
GROEN dam nelle dncdnéueadnehepey tvaqque 


Total, revolving and manage- 
ment: fands.0c.. cio sal 5s 








Proposed for later transmission: 
Appropriation other than pay in- 
crease supplementals.......-.. ~------ 
Anticipated pay increase supple- 
mental appropriations......... -..---- 


Total, proposed for 
ES: 








Total, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare__.. 167, 633 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. I note in the hearings that $1,118 
was expended in Iowa to take care of 
the fishing industry. I did not know 
we had a commercial fishing industry 
in Iowa that required Federal funds. 
In the hearings I also read that the 
money was spent for care and mainte- 
nance of marine engines and fish nets. 
How much money for this purpose is 
being spent around the country? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I think what the 
gentleman is referring to is the money 
that is used in the vocational educational 
end of the program, and it is being used 
to display salesmanship and so on in 
relation to fish. The testimony before 
the committee was that this was a very 
worthwhile part of distributive educa- 
tion in that it was familiarizing people 
just how to handle a product which is 
extremely valuable to the dietary re- 
quirements of the people. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jar- 
MAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island and to the members of his 
subcommittee for their outstanding work 
on this bill. Particularly, Mr. Chairman, 
it is encouraging to see the emphasis 
being placed on expanding the medical 
research programs. Certainly, nothing 
is more important to this Nation than 
the health of our citizens. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
also wish to compliment the chairman 
of the committee and the members of the 
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committee for the work they have done, 
and I concur with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in his remarks in regard to 
research in the problem of medical care 
in our country. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and I 
believe this to be true with the majority 
of American citizens, that we must be 
concerned about health. 

During the past 15 years this country 
has made great progress in the attack 
on disease, in the construction of hos- 
pitals, and development of other medical 
facilities. 

But a great deal more is to be done. 
Expansion of present fields of research, 
establishment of new fields, training of 
medical personnel, and the availability 
of medical services to the people, need 
our serious study and support. 

To save a life, to lessen pain, to cure 
the maimed—-these are worthwhile goals 
for which our dollars are spent wisely. 
And more dollars are needed. 

I join with my colleagues in support 
of legislation that will provide the plans 
and means to support a program for 
medical research, medical training, and 
medical service, not only to benefit this 
generation, but those to come. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a rewarding experience to serve on the 
appropriations subcommittee for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies. 
In one way or another, the work of these 
agencies touches on the life of every 
American family. 

Our chairman, JoHN Focarty, well de- 
serves the nationwide reputation he has 
earned for his great service to humanity. 
Many witnesses before the committee 
know first hand of his dedicated work as 
a Member of Congress. Many organiza- 
tions have learned to appreciate and sup- 
port his judgment. The consideration 
and fairness he shows as chairman 
makes it a pleasure to work with him. 

My goodhearted friend from Indiana, 
WINFIELD DENTON, brings to the subcom- 
mittee legal training and experience to- 
gether with genuine sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the human problems with 
which we deal. The people of his State 
can be rightly proud of his effective con- 
tribution to this important work. 

During the years I have served with 
Congressman Larrp, I have learned to 
appreciate more and more his working 
knowledge of the intricacies of many of 
these programs. He is a tireless worker 
who makes a real effort to understand 
every phase of an agency’s work. 

We were joined this year by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL]. 
Since it was my privilege to serve with 
him on the agricultural appropriations 
subcommittee, his efforts are not new to 
me. A man of ability and common- 
sense, he is making a genuine contri- 
bution to the subcommittee. 

Throughout our long and sometimes 
arduous hearings, all of us appreciated 
the services of Robert Moyer, our well- 
informed and able clerk whose work is 
uniformly excellent. 








In addition to the Department of La- 
bor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, we consider ap- 
propriations for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the National Mediation 
Board, the Railroad Retirement Board, 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, and the US. 
Soldiers’ Home. For the most part, these 
agencies render good and necessary serv- 
ice. Their activities are covered in some 
detail in our report. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT CREDITS 


I do, however, want to call special at- 
tention to an untidy situation that con- 
tinues in regard to the railroad retire- 
ment trust fund. We have consistently 
urged that payments be approved to 
cover the military service credits au- 
thorized by law. It seems to me that the 
provisions of this law should be carried 
out; every day of delay only postpones 
the reckoning that must come. 

Continued delay is bad budgeting and 
is unfair to members of the system as 
well as the taxpayers of the country. It 
is my understanding that a proposal will 
be made to the Bureau of the Budget to 
bring contributions to the fund up to 
date in five of six installments. I urge 
the Bureau to recognize this obligation 
to implement the law passed by Congress 
and to restore confidence in proper 
budgeting procedure. 


US, SOLDIERS’ HOME 


In studying the testimony concerning 
the U.S. Soldiers’ Home, I am impressed 
by the efficiency with which it is ad- 
ministered by Gen. Wade H. Haislip and 
his staff. As Governor of the Home, he 
is to be congratulated on this fine record. 


BOGGED IN PAPERWORK 


The work of the Department of Labor 
has always interested me, but I am con- 
stantly amazed at the great mass of 
paperwork required of this agency. I 
am disappointed that the legislative 
committee and the Congress have not 
given more attention to eliminating use- 
less paperwork and the resulting unnec- 
essary expense. 

An obvious example is the collection of 
reports of little or no real value or legal 
purpose. ‘Thousands and thousands of 
these reports are accumulating under 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act. Both former Secretary 
Mitchell and the present Secretary Gold- 
berg have called attention to the situa- 
tion without avail. 


NO ENFORCEMENT POWERS 


Not only do we bear the needless cost 
of employees and facilities but we con- 
tribute to the public illusion that the 
Secretary of Labor has enforcement 
powers. Commenting on this shameful 
deception, Secretary Mitchell said last 
, year that the act provides “no persuasive 
deterrent to those who wish to ignore its 
provisions, or to manipulate or embezzle 
funds.” 

It is almost unbelievable that assets 
and insurance reserves of over $40 bil- 
lion, which are intended to provide over 
400,000 different benefits to 80 million 
workers, are so little protected. Yet ad- 
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ministration of a law which does not 
provide this protection will cost about 
$580,000 next year. 

LANDRUM-GRIFFIN COSTS 

We encountered a similar situation in 
examining operations under the Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act (Landrum-Griffin Act). The bill be- 
fore you includes $5,775,000 for purposes 
of the act. In 3 years, Department of 
Labor expenses under the bill will cost 
the taxpayers about $13,467,000. 

If a law is measured by the number 
of jobs it creates, this one has been a 
success since the budget requested funds 
for 596 positions. The Bureau of Labor 
Management reports originally requested 
986 positions and $7,500,000 for admin- 
istration of the law. 

STATE LAWS APPLY 


Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. DENTON], inquired into 
criminal actions to date. We were in- 
formed that there are 10 cases for 
embezzlement of funds. Convictions 
have been obtained in six. The Depart- 
ment admitted that State laws would 
usually cover these cases. It was stated 
that 1,469 alleged violations are under 
investigation but this figure is meaning- 
less, in my opinion, since a great many 
will be dropped upon completion of the 
investigations. 

When the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
before the Congress, people all over the 
country were barraged with propaganda 
originating mostly from  antilabor 
sources. Some of this was misleading; 
and some, downright false. Because of 
their legitimate concern over conditions 
disclosed by committees of the Congress, 
many people accepted the propaganda 
without further investigation. 

EFFECT OF HASTY ACTION 


The very people often interested in a 
balanced budget and economy in Gov- 
ernment, wrote, wired, telephoned, and 
visited Members of Congress to demand 
immediate adoption of the bill. Con- 
gress responded to the pressure gener- 
ated by these activities. What has hap- 
pened is a good example of what can 
happen when we legislate in this kind 
of climate. 

In the face of these preposterous ex- 
penditures, I suggest that the Congress 
reappraise its action. Even the Depart- 
ment of Labor budget does not tell the 
whole story since the Department of 
Justice and the National Labor Relations 
Board are also involved in this flurry of 
fruitless activity. 

REDUCTIONS IN LABOR BY CET 


The overall appropriation for the De- 
partment of Labor included in this bill 
is $283,113,000, a reduction of $2,179,000 
below the budget request, and $791,447,- 
800 less than appropriated for 1961. The 
large reduction is accounted for by ac- 
tion which made appropriations of $500 
million for the Federal extended com- 
pensation account and $248 million for 
the unemployment trust fund unneces- 
sary in the present bill. A reduction of 
$30 million was made in unemployment 
compensation funds for Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen and $18,924,- 
000 in grants to States for unemploy- 
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ment compensation and employment 
service administration. 

I hope the Congress accepts our rec- 
ommendation for an increase of $500,000 
for the promotion of industrial training 
programs by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training. We have consist- 
ently urged an effective program for the 
training of skilled industrial workers. 
At a time when both unemployment and 
the demand for skilled workers are high, 
the lesson is clear. 

RESTUDY BUILDING COSTS 


In our report, we call attention on page 
6 to some disturbing testimony on the 
proposed construction of a building at 
6th and Pennsylvania Avenues to house 
the employment service and unemploy- 
ment compensation activities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Present operation 
and maintenance cost to the Govern- 
ment is $2.21 per square foot per year, 
while the estimated cost in this building 
would be $4.45 per square foot—more 
than double present costs. This is a con- 
siderable increase; we have recom- 
mended, therefore, that construction be 
delayed pending further study or until 
more information is presented to justify 
construction. 

The overall appropriations for the 
many and varied activities of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are slightly more than $4 billion. 
Some of the programs involved are being 
discussed in greater detail by other Mem- 
bers, but I want to direct attention to 
a few of special concern both because 
of existing programs and because of new 
legislation pending in this Congress. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Office of Education was created 
by an act of March 2, 1867, to collect 
such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education, 
to diffuse such information as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of ef- 
ficient school systems, and otherwise to 
promote the cause of education. 

While both the authority and opera- 
tions of the Office have been greatly ex- 
panded by subsequent acts and executive 
orders, one of its major functions con- 
tinues to be the collection and dissem- 
ination of information concerning edu- 
cation. This is certainly a proper and 
important purpose. The new Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Sterling M. 
McMurrin, acknowledged this in his 
opening statement before our subcom- 
mittee: 

We are cognizant of the need for strength- 
ening the Office as an agency for the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of accurate up-to- 
date information on all phases of education. 

NEED UP-TO-DATE STATISTICS 


As the Federal Government moves into 
more and more areas of education, we 
need more current facts and accurate 
figures on which to base public policy 
decisions. Unfortunately, we often find 
that the faster and farther the Office 
of Education moves into new programs, 
the less up-to-date information we can 
get. 

When the Congress is being asked to 
consider a whole seri*s of new programs 
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in the field of education, we must have 
factual information upon which to base 
the practical decisions we are asked to 
make. 

AGREEMENT ON EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

Let me make it clear from the outset 
that there is no quarrel with the inten- 
tion of any of these programs. I know 
of no Member of Congress who is not 
interested in promoting the best educa- 
tional opportunities our resources can 
provide. No conscientious citizen can 
be indifferent to the welfare of all of the 
schools of this country, whether devoted 
to public or private elementary, second- 
ary, or higher education. 

All of us want to make all of our 
schools as truly effective agencies of edu- 
cation as the resources of this Nation 
permit. This concern and determina- 
tion is too real and too immediate to 
need elaborate embellishment. 

FACED WITH PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


The test, however, is in applying our 
intentions to concrete action. Although 
we can agree on purposes, we must legis- 
late in the area of ways and means. We 
are faced with practical questions of how 
it should be done, when it should be 
done, and in what measure it should be 
done. There are differences in prac- 
tical judgments which can be resolved 
only on the basis of objective facts that 
will enable us to fairly evaluate the alter- 
natives available to us. 

Yet today we often find that there is 
no single fact or set of facts upon which 
proponents and opponents of any pro- 
gram can agree, whether it be the teach- 
er shortage, the classroom lag, the scale 
of local effort, the extent of local initi- 
ative, or whatever. Instead of facts 
based on consistent and valid standards, 
we seem to be getting a wide variety of 
conflicting opinions. 

BUREAU OF BUDGET CRITICISM 


The Bureau of the Budget has criti- 
cized the Office of Education’s figures on 
the classroom shortage and has com- 
mented on their inaccuracy for purposes 
of policy discussion. 

In 1950, Congress ordered a survey of 
facilities at a cost of over $5 million and 
the Office of Education reported a short- 
age of 312,000 classrooms. In 1954, the 
Commissioner testified that the short- 
age had grown to 370,000 classrooms and 
other experts predicted it would rise to 
600,000 in 3 years. 

ESTIMATES ARE REVISED 


Yet, when the White House Confer- 
ence on Education polled the States, it 
reported a shortage of 198,625 class- 
rooms. The Office of Education revised 
its estimate, and by 1959 the estimated 
shortage was 132,000 classrooms, 

On his final day in office, January 9, 
1961, the former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare released a report 
showing a shortage of 142,000 class- 
rooms, This is the same figure given to 
us at our hearing on April 12. 

NO OBJECTIVE STANDARDS 


In response to a question I asked, con- 
cerning objective standards in determin- 
ing classroom shortages so that valid 
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comparisons could be made between 
States, we were told: 

There is a variation among States in re- 
gard to the standards. ‘There is no uniform 
standard that is accepted or adopted by the 
50 States. In some States they have stand- 
ards written out in much greater detail than 
in others. In some States they have stand- 
ards just for the construction of new build- 
ings that they are going to build. * * * The 
answer specifically to your question: “There 
is a difference among the States in the stand- 
ards.” 

CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION HOLDS 


Based on this wide variety of stand- 
ards, the report of January 19, 1961, 
estimated a need for 607,600 classrooms 
in the next 10 years. This suggests con- 
struction of 60,760 classrooms a year. 
The same report says that we have been 
building classrooms at the rate of about 
70,000 a year for the past 5 years. 

Even if local efforts should decrease 
by 13 percent, it appears that the need 
would be met without any Federal ac- 
tivity. Persistent predictions that con- 
struction activity would decline have not 
materialized—despite some lag which 
can certainly be attributed to perennial 
promises of Federal assistance. 

In any event, what assurance have we 
that today’s predictions are more ac- 
curate than those of 10 years ago, 5 years 
ago, or last year? 

OUTDATED FIGURES ANOTHER PROBLEM 


These are examples of the questions 
that must inevitably occur when Con- 
gress is given contradictory figures on 
which it is expected to base practical 
judgments. Still another problem oc- 
curs when the figures are out of date. 
For example, the most recent issue of 
the bulletin on Federal funds for edu- 
cation listing expenditures by all depart- 
ments is bulletin No. 2, published in 1959 
and covering the years 1956-57 and 1957- 
58. Incidentally, this bulletin shows 
that Federal assistance for educational 
programs for the 1956-57 school year 
totaled $1,997,825,000 of which $656,- 
632,000 was spent on elementary and 
secondary education and $1,032,374,000 
on higher education. Surely, when ex- 
penditures of this magnitude are already 
being made for educational purposes, it 
would be useful to have more current 
information at a time when additional 
expenditures are being asked. 

We need to know not only how much 
is being spent, but what effect these ex- 
penditures are having in meeting the 
problems they are intended to alleviate. 
We are asked to inaugurate programs 
based on projections into the future 
without knowing what the present situa- 
tion is. The Commissioner and other 
witnesses indicated that efforts will be 
made to update the statistical gathering 
apparatus so that reports and bulletins 
will have more than historical interest. 

I hope these efforts will be carried on 
with the same urgency so often displayed 
when some new expansion of authority 
of operations is requested. 

NDEA FACTS UNAVAILABLE 


The problem of obtaining current 
factual information is also illustrated in 
our discussion of the administration of 
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the National Defense Education Act. 
Some school administrators have pri- 
vately expressed misgivings about act- 
ing as collection agencies for the student 
loan program. Since collections do not 
begin until 1 year after graduation, there 
is no way to anticipate the experiences 
that lie ahead. 

After 2 full years of operation, we 
still have no factual reports on the num- 
ber of student borrowers who have 
dropped out of school or the collection 
problems created by dropouts. We do 
know that over 25 percent of the institu- 
tions of high learning are not taking 
part in this program. Again, however, 
we do not know why such a sizable 
number has chosen not to take part in 
the Federal loan program. Nor do we 
know what proportion of the funds are 
being used by State universities as com- 
pared to private institutions. Nor do 
we know the average loan made in either 
case. 

HOPE FOR EARLY REPORT 

Although the program is scheduled tu 
expire on July 1, 1962, efforts are already 
underway to extend it and we have been 
told that if the Congress does so, addi- 
tional funds will have to be appropri- 
ated in a supplemental bill either in this 
session or the next. 

The Office of Education informs us 
that an extensive study of the loan pro- 
gram is in progress and that informa- 
tion will be forthcoming. I hope that 
the Congress will have the report suf- 
ficiently early to enable Members to 
study the actual operations and effects of 
the program during the past 2 years 
before we are asked to decide on extend- 
ing or expanding it. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 

We do have a little more information 
on the fellowship program under title 
IV of the act. This is frequently re- 
ferred to in testimony as the national 
defense fellowship program and it is part 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
Of the 1,000 students participating in 
the first year’s program, about 90 
dropped out, according to the testimony 
we received. No figures were available 
for the second year. 

The professed purpose of the program 
is to upgrade college teachers and there 
continues to be confusion about its rela- 
tionship to national defense, the pro- 
fessed purpose of the act itself. Last 
year we had some discussion about the 
contribution of fellowships in American 
folklore to the Nation’s defense. This 
year English folklore has been added to 
the list. 


RELATION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


Other questions have occurred con- 
cerning fellowships in contemporary 
literature—also modern literature— 
dramatic art, theater and speech, musi- 
cology, sociology of marriage and family 
living, and a series of similarly unrelated 
subjects. These may be necessary and 
worthwhile studies and college teachers 
in these areas may need upgrading, but 
do they fulfill the intent of Congress in 
passing the National Defense Education 
Act? 








In response to a question on the sub- 
ject, Dr. McMurrin said: 
I would like to say that I believe that 


sooner or later we are going to have to recog- 
nize that the real problem of American de- 
fense is tied up with the whole strength of 


p 
our culture. Although it is possible for us 
to jest a good deal about a thing like Amer- 
ican folklore, and this kind of jesting is very 
common in the American universities, it is 


strengthened by studies in American folklore. 
QUESTIONS OF STATE PRESSURE? 


Questions are arising concerning an- 
other phase of the NDEA program which 
provides grants to States and loans to 
private schools for purposes of elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. Since grant funds are fun- 
neled through the States, there is al- 
ways danger of State pressure on local 
systems to participate beyond their own 
desires. 

Although it is true that such pres- 
sures are often indirect and therefore 
impossible to control from Washington 
under the act as written, we ought to 
have some idea of what local school 
boards and administrators think of the 
program at that level. 

In response to a direct question on the 
subject, the Office of Education said that 
no attempt has been made to determine 
local sentiment. Since the ultimate test 
of effectiveness is at the local level, re- 
views and consultations with State de- 
partments do not necessarily accurately 
reflect opinion at the working level. 


IMPRESSIVE WORK FOR RETARDED 


During consideration of the Office of 
Education budget, we received impressive 
testimony on the work being done with 
the $1 million appropriation for training 
teachers of mentally retarded children. 
We have continued the funds within the 
statutory limitation but have suggested 
that the legislative committee give con- 
sideration to expanding the program to 
include teachers of children with speech 
and hearing defects. ’ 

It is estimated that only one-fourth of 
the more than a million retarded chil- 
dren are receiving suitable education. 
Throughout the years, a major problem 
has been the shortage of trained teach- 
ers. Grants made to colleges and uni- 
versities under this program enable them 
to conduct teacher training programs. 
State agencies are assisted in preparing 
persons to supervise the special educa- 
tional programs required in State and 
local school systems. 

Thus, this modest appropriation is al- 
ready showing results that warrant fur- 
ther consideration* to determine what 
action can be usefully taken to strength- 
en this important endeavor. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEED 

The bill before you continues the voca- 
tional education program at its present 
level. We discussed the problems arising 
from unemployment due to automation 
or migration of industries since special 
programs are being inaugurated in these 
areas. There is no evidence, however, 
that the traditional courses in the dis- 
tributive occupations, agriculture, and 
practical nursing are less needed. With 
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our continued population growth, train- 

ing in these fields continues to enhance 

employment opportunities by upgrading 

ne in their vocational special- 
es. 

Because the program is national in 
scope and application, its purposes are 
not limited to specific area problems 
which can best be met by restricted pro- 
grams. This does not discount the local 
impact of vocational education programs 
on improved employment opportunities 
and better trained workers. The local 
support given the program is the best 
testimony we have to its usefulness and 
its effectiveness at the community level. 

FEDERAL IMPACT ASSISTANCE 


Another subject of particular interest 
to your committee in studying the budg- 
et requests for educational purposes is 
Federal assistance to so-called impacted 
areas. Many of us, regardless of our 
position on across-the-board subsidies 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, have supported this program. 

Despite some recent press insinuations 
to the contrary, there is no inconsisten- 
cy in this position. When local school 
districts are clearly and presently faced 
with an added burden as a direct result 
of Federal activity which increases 
school population while reducing local 
tax income, the Federal Government has 
a clear and present responsibility to as- 
sist in meeting it. The problem is 
created by the Federal Government and 
justice demands that the Federal Gov- 
ernment accept responsibility for assist- 
ing parents and the local communities 
in providing for the education of their 
children. Congress recognized this ob- 
ligation in making permanent the provi- 
sions of Public Law 874 which relates to 
children who reside on Federal property 
with a parent employed on Federal 
property. 

DESERVES SEPARATE CONSIDERATION 


The House will be asked to consider 
extensions and revisions of these pro- 
grams, presumably in connection with 
the general Federal aid bill. This creates 
problems for members who believe that 
these are two entirely different programs 
that deserve to stand on their own 
merits. Legislation to extend assistance 
to impacted areas includes questions 
enough for one good debate. 

This can be illustrated by taking a look 
at the allotments made in the District 
of Columbia area under Public Laws 874 
and 815: 

Actual and estimated entitlements under 
Public Law 874 of school districts in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area for 
fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962 (as of 
Apr. 14, 1961) 











Fiscal | Fiscal 
Fiscal | year 1961; year 
School district year 1960; (esti- 1962 
(actual) | mated) | (esti- 
Montgomery County, 
WR abst cs ctsachaae $2, 272, 000) $2, 489, 000) $15, 119 
Prince Georges County, 
in tatenpine lia idle inte clanth 1, 967,082) 2,310,000) 84,744 
Alexandria City, Va__-..-- 626,726} 649,000)......-- 
Arlington Cast, Va....| 1, 523,030) 1, 541,000) 66, 355 
Fairfax County, Va--_.--- 3, 192, 564| 3, 597,000) 110, 298 
Falls Church City, Va_-.| 121,937; 117, 000)__...... 


1 Based on Public Law 874 without extension or 
amendment. 
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Summary of construction aid under Public 
Law 815 of school districts in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area for fiscal 
years 1960, 1961, and 1962 (as of Apr. 14, 
1961) 





Fiscal 
year 1961 
(esti- 
mated) 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 
(esti- 

mated)! 


Fiscal 
year 1960 
(actual) 


School district 











APNE COIL, VO... cele cic cs to Stadebieslocccncau 
Arlington County, Va.--- 
Fairfax Comte, Stes 
Falls Church City, Va--_. 


1 Based on Public Law 815 without extension or 
amendment. 


HELP OR HINDRANCE? 

These programs have frequently been 
justified as providing payments in lieu 
of taxes, and rightly so in cases where 
Federal installations and landholdings 
have seriously reduced possible sources 
of tax revenue while increasing the 
school population through Federal activ- 
ity. Do the counties and cities listed 
really qualify under this test? 

This is a question frequently discussed 
in the Congress but never really re- 
solved. Has the employment offered 
by the Federal Government been detri- 
mental or beneficial to these communi- 
ties? Has it decreased or increased the 
tax base? I can assure you that there 
are many communities in this country 
that would welcome the employment op- 
portunities at the salary levels avail- 
able in this area. 

The legislative decisions involved can- 
not be made by our appropriations sub- 
committee. I think, however, that our 
experience with the program and the 
testimony we receive indicate that re- 
vision of this program properly merits 
separate consideration so that its worth- 
while achievements are not lost because 
of unrelated controversies. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS RISE 


One other item in the Office of Edu- 
cation budget illustrates the growth of 
this agency over a relatively short period 
of time. In 1952, we appropriated 
$3,447,713 for the salaries and expenses 
of 438 permanent employees. Last year, 
we appropriated $13,400,000 for the sal- 
aries and expenses of 1,047 employees, 
104 of whom are assigned to regional 
offices. 

The bill before you includes $11,364,000 
for salaries and expenses, $2,511,000 less 
than was appropriated last year. How- 
ever, funds for the cooperative research 
program are considered as a separate 
appropriation so this amount is actually 
$846,000 more than was available for 
similar purposes last year. The commit- 
tee did make a reduction of $500,000 
from the budget request with the de- 
clared intention that it be applied pri- 
marily to the additional positions re- 
quested. 

EXPANSION BEARS WATCHING 


With most of the regional representa- 
tives meeting in Washington twice a 
year and the additional communica- 
tions expenses, the operations of the field 
offices deserve watching or we will find 
the familiar pattern of empire build- 
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ing at work. This is not a direct criti- 
cism of the Office of Education, but 
anyone experienced in the executive and 
legislative branches knows too well how 
fast these little sovereignties grow into 
big kingdoms. 

Let me emphasize that these comments 
bear no ill will. All of us are anxious 
to make the Office of Education as effi- 
cient and effective an agency of Gov- 
ernment as we possibly can. We wish 
the new Commissioner and his staff 
every success in strengthening and im- 
proving the services provided by law. 

This is a time of new beginnings, and 
we want to be helpful in preventing the 
kinds of abuses and inadequacies that 
can only iead to disillusionment and 
bitter criticism later. 


SENSITIVITY TO SUGGESTIONS 


I have always regarded it as an im- 
portant responsibility of the legislator 
to help administrators anticipate 
troubles and correct mistakes when pro- 
grams are in the formative stage. Some 
officials are needlessly sensitive to sug- 
gestions, however constructive and well 
intentioned, and refuse to engage in 
candid discussions of shortcomings while 
there is still time to correct them. 

In working with the details of these 
programs more intimately than most 
committees, we come to recognize pat- 
terns that often indicate the success or 
failure of programs. My own policy has 
been to bring the questions that occur 
to the attention of the administrators 
concerned in our hearings, rather than 
in press releases casting discredit on an 
entire agency or program. Neither false 
geniality nor bitter rancor serve the co- 
operative effort necessary to achieve our 
common goals. 

REAL PROGRESS IN REHABILITATION 

In our hearings on Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priations, I never fail to be impressed by 
the encouraging results of our vocational 
rehabilitation programs. While we can 
never be satisfied with the progress in 
this important work, we are heartened 
by evidence that real progress is being 


Few programs receive such widespread 
and deserving support in our committee 
and in the Congress. Last year, 88,275 
disabled men and women were returned 
to a useful working life through this pro- 
gram. In 1961, an estimated 96,000 will 
go on to gainful work, and we hope that 
this number will grow to 107,000 in 1962. 
Numbers alone, however, do not measure 
the full meaning of this program in hu- 
man terms. 

PROBLEM CONSTANTLY GROWING 

Cheered as we are by this progress, the 
problem is so immense that we need to 
go forward more rapidly only to keep 
from falling farther behind. Those who 
are devoting their lives to this work tell 
us that between 2.5 and 8 million of our 
20 million disabled citizens can be re- 
turned to satisfying and gainful employ- 
ment. Each year, another 250,000 per- 
sons are disabled by injury or disease to 
the extent of requiring assistance and 
training in order to continue useful oc- 
cupations. 

We have included $19,250,000 for re- 
search and training in this vital field, 
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an increase of $2 million over the budget 
request and $3,820,000 over last year’s 
appropriation. This $2 million increase 
includes an additional $1 million to ac- 
celerate the training program, and $1 
million to establish two regional insti- 
tutes of rehabilitation. 
SEVERE SHORTAGE OF SPECIALISTS 

One of the major obstacles in provid- 
ing rehabilitation services is the severe 
shortage of specialists in physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation—psychiatrists. 

Of the more than 250,000 physicians 
licensed to practice medicine in this 
country, only 369 are certified psychia- 
trists. 

At this time, only 143 graduate medi- 
cal students are trained in this field. 

In 1959, only 57 percent of the resi- 
dencies in physical medicine and reha- 
bilitation were filled. 

Cnly half of the Nation’s medical 
schools have men on their staffs who are 
qualified to teach physical medicine and 
rehabilitation. 


MANY SKILLS NEEDED 


Due to the comprehensive and inten- 
sive nature of the treatment necessary 
for rehabilitation of the chronically ill 
and disabled, the coordinated efforts of 
many skilled specialists, in addition to 
the psychiatrist, are required. Specially 
trained nurses, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, psychologists, 
speech therapists, vocational counselors, 
and others are essential to a successful 
rehabilitation program. 

Also, there is a constantly widening 
gap between modern procedures in re- 
habilitation and the techniques generally 
in use in hospitals, nursing homes, and 
rehabilitation centers. The availability 
of well-trained personnel and greater 
emphasis on physical medicine and re- 
habilitation at the graduate and under- 
graduate levels of our medical schools 
would greatly reduce the timelag between 
the development of new procedures and 
their use in general practice. 

NEED NIH-TYPE SUPPORT 


Research programs being supported by 
the National Institutes of Health have 
limited application to physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, but the analysis of 
the causes of disabling diseases does not 
directly benefit such programs. Yet re- 
habilitation and physical medicine re- 
ceive far less research support, Govern- 
ment or voluntary, than any major 
health field. 

Research funds alone will not assure 
profitable investigations; they need to be 
evaluated and determined by specialists 
who know the areas which need study 
and can direct the research toward 
rewarding results. 

RECOMMEND PILOT PROGRAM 

For this reason, your committee rec- 
ommends the establishment of this pilot 
program for two regional institutes to 
study the means of developing adequate 
facilities for graduate medical education 
and research. They should be as com- 
prehensive in support of rehabilitation 
as the National. Institutes of Health are 
in their support of categorical medical 
research programs. 

The program should be comprehensive 
enough to afford the medical student the 


It should provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to come in contact with leaders in 
the field, since this is recognized as one 
of the most influential factors in the 
selection of a specialty. 


UTILIZE EXISTING KNOW-HOW 


Certainly consideration should be 
given to medical schools and research 
institutions that are now acknowledged 
leaders in this effort. The institutes 
should be established in connection with 
medical schools which have developed 
cae ee program we have out- 

ned. 

The pilot plans should establish formal 
arrangements for cooperation with a 
voluntary rehabilitation center provid- 
ing rehabilitation services on a regional 
basis in order to test and demonstrate 
how university, State, and voluntary 
agencies can cooperate to provide reha- 
bilitation services. 

MANY FACETS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Another section of the bill which has 
great interest for all of us is that deal- 
ing with the activities of the Public 
Health Service. It is impossible to dis- 
cuss any or all of these items in the 
detail they deserve; I can only urge 
Members to read the hearings. 

Problems unheard of as recently as 10 
or 15 years ago give evidence of the 
growing complexities of the society in 
which we live. Programs dealing with 
air pollution control, radiological health, 
water pollution control, foreign quaran- 
tine activities, and hospital design rank 
with older efforts to control tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, and improve food san- 
itation. 

REVOLUTIONARY HOSPITAL DESIGN 

Particular attention is properly being 
paid to hospital design and the construc- 
tion of auxiliary facilities for the care 
of the chronically ill and aged to relieve 
the expense and congestion of hospital 
care. I am especially interested in the 
work of the Public Health Service to im- 
prove nursing home care for the aged 
since there is evidence that many people 
could receive better care in such homes 
in an environment that would be much 
happier than that of our crowded medi- 
cal institutions. 

The committee is greatly interested in 
these developments and we were im- 
pressed by the work be‘~¢ done in hos- 
pital design at the Rocz: iter Methodist 
Hospital in Rochester, Minn. Revolu- 
tionary new designs promise the kind 
of economical construction and efficient 
operation that are necessary if we are to 
provide hospital care at reasonable costs 
for our growing population. 

GENEROUS SUPPORT OF NIH 

Since our chairman has given you a 
summary of the efforts and accomplish- 
ments of the National Institutes of 
Health, I merely want to make a few 
observations on some ri the practical 
considerations that should interest ail 
of us. The Congress has generously 
supported this unprecedented effort to 
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ccenquer disease and we can be proud of 
some of the results. Again, we are al- 
ways impatient with the progress made 
in programs so directly concerned with 
human life and human suffering. 

Dollars and cents are not an accurate 
standard by which such work can be 
measured and every breakthrough has 
special meaning for each of us. Two 
diseases alone, heart ailment and cancer, 
touch the lives of almost every family 
in the United States. Every new advance 
in eliminating or treating them is of im- 
measurable worth. 

CAN IMPROVE ADMINISTRATION 

But, because this work is so important 
and of such personal consequence, we 
are rightfully concerned that the best 
possible use be made of the resources 
committed to it. Appropriations have 
increased from $53,386,000 in 1952 to 
$560 million this year. The committee is 
recommending $641 million for 1962, 
which is $58 million more than requested 
in the budget and $81 million more than 
appropriated for 1961. 

The generosity of the American peo- 
ple in support of these programs imposes 
a grave obligation to use every dollar 
as wisely as possible. I confess to mis- 
givings about some of the fiscal opera- 
tions involved in the rapid expansion of 
sO many research programs. Not be- 
cause I want less done, but because I 
want more done with the resources we 
have assigned to this great humani- 
tarian endeavor. 

A report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations offers 13 recommen- 
dations on improving administrative 
practices. Although our committee has 
made no recommendations in this re- 
gard, I think it would be wise for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the National Institutes of 
Health to give earnest study and careful 
consideration to these recommendations. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
urged for some time that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
establish a Public Health Service shell- 
fish laboratory in the North Shore area 
of Massachusetts, and I strongly recom- 
mend approval of this project for the 
east coast in order to deal more effec- 
tively with the problems facing the in- 
dustry and the serious depletion and 
pollution which has taken place in past 
years. 

The North Shore area of my district 
is famous for its clams all over the Na- 
tion and beyond, and officials of such 
municipalities as Newburyport, Ipswich, 
and Essex strongly advised me that such 
a laboratory would serve a tremendously 
useful purpose in increasing clam popu- 
lations to their former abundance and 
ridding shellfish of undesirable bacteria 
resulting from polluted waters. The 
North Shore area would be ideal from 
every standpoint as a site for experi- 
mental work on a laboratory scale. 

The city of Gloucester, Mass., famous 
as a fish center, has also expressed a spe- 
cial interest in this project. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service already maintains 
a biological office there and important 
research work is being carried on. 

The Public Health Service is well aware 
of the seriousness and the urgency asso- 
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ciated with problems of the shellfish in- 
dustry in Massachusetts and other States 
along the New England coast and it is 
considering the New England area as a 
possible locale for such a laboratory. It 
believes that such a laboratory, if prop- 
erly equipped, will assist in increasing 
the level of public-health protection af- 
forded by the State shellfish sanitation 
programs. Your approval of this project 
is strongly urged. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I very 
cordially concur with the other Members 
of this distinguished body who have al- 
ready complimented the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], and 
every member of his so very important 
subcommittee—both majority and mi- 
nority members—who have submitted 
this down-to-earth authorization bill for 
our consideration today. I use the term 
“down-to-earth bill” because almost 
every one of the items for which this 
splendid subcommittee has made study 
and recommended approval concerns 
millions of human beings who but for 
the furtherance of the programs in this 
bill might well be daily sufferers of 
death-dealing diseases and incurable 
maladies. 

Each one of the past 14 years when 
the distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island on the one hand, and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp], and their respective subcommit- 
tee members, have brought forth their 
recommendations I have noted with 
pleasure that wherever they recom- 
mended reductions, they clearly had 
good arguments to sustain same. 

And, Mr. Chairman, wherever the bill 
recommended increases or new depar- 
tures and adventures in human welfare, 
the bili sponsors always had what ap- 
peared to me as crystal clear, valid rea- 
sons for same. Not least of all in today’s 
bill I note again the repeated emphasis 
on research in cancer and research in 
the illnesses affecting the aged citizens 
of our beloved Nation, especially to- 
gether with the repeated emphasis upon 
child welfare and education of our 
youth. 

I pass to the full subcommittee my 
sincere compliments on making such 
honorable compromises and adjustments 
between themselves sufficient in sum and 
purpose so that they have brought this 
bill to the floor to our attention with 
their unanimous report and approval. 
Possibly my observation, which I now 
make on this point: to-wit, that the ob- 
jectives of this bill are so high in pur- 
pose and necessity that this fact, to- 
gether with other like basic factors, made 
it more than usually consistent and 
pleasant for all of the subcommittee 
members to join in unison in support of 
the bill as they have submitted it to us 
for approval. I thank them each and 
everyone for doing so. 

UNANIMOUS REQUEST MADE IN DEBATE ON HEW 
APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
my first year serving on this particular 
subcommittee of the full House Appro- 
priations Committee, and I must say that 
it has been a real revelation to me. I 
want to heartily concur with the 
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thoughts expressed by our chairman, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and the ranking member 
on our side, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp] on the need for train- 
ing, retraining, and vocational rehabili- 
tation. I feel, as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] said, that in the 
chronically depressed areas around the 
country much more emphasis should 
have been placed on training rather than 
outright grants for the subsidizing of in- 
dustry. Ido not happen to regard auto- 
mation as a curse, but rather regard it 
as another in a series of steps improving 
our way of life. It does call for more 
technical training on the part of our 
working force, and we are supplying ad- 
ditional funds in this bill to provide for 
a cooperative research program in the 
Office of Education to establish at least 
one demonstration project in the field of 
training, and of retraining persons dis- 
placed in their jobs in industry. 

Now when we leave the discussion of 
the Department of Labor and move over 
into the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, we are in an area 
which directly and indirectly affects the 
lives of practically every living Ameri- 
can from the cradle to the grave. In the 
Office of Education there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in personnel from 300 
in 1952 to about 1,100 today, most of 
whom now seem engaged in activities far 
removec from what was intended in the 
original act setting up the Office. Many 
are engaged in promoting methods of 
education, recommending school cur- 
riculums, selling teaching machines, and 
sending agents throughout the Nation 
trying to sell school authorities on the 
idea that they need and should apply 
for Federal aid. ‘Therefore, I am pleased 
that the committee has seen fit to reduce 
the budget request for salaries and ex- 
penses, and this reduction applies to the 
additional positions and related expenses 
requested. 

I must say, however, that I am alarmed 
over the special report released from 
the Office of Education on April 25 from 
its Committee on Mission and Organiza- 
tion. This report proposes the complete 
reorganization of the Office of Education 
into a “Federal Education Agency for the 
future.” Coincidentally, S. 1726, intro- 
duced on April 27, empowers the Com- 
missioner of Education to make drastic 
changes in the structure and personnel 
of the Office which would implement the 
recommendation of his special commit- 
tee for an entirely new structure of 
bureaus to be established under the new 
name of the “U.S. Education Agency.” 
We would do well to watch this reshuf- 
fling of the Office of Education closely. 

Turning to the field of health and wel- 
fare, may I say that it is not easy to sit 
across the table from eminent doctors 
and medical people who are making a 
plea for more and more funds in the field 
of cancer research, heart disease, mental 
health, blindness, cystic fibrosis, aid to 
crippled children’s programs, and not re- 
act sympathetically. None of us are 
against doing what we can to wipe out 
these killers and disablements; and 
members of the subcommittee find them- 
selves on many occasions in a real tug of 
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conscience, trying to strike a happy bal- 
ance between what ought to be done and 
what we can afford to do with what re- 
sources are available. 

There has been some concern ex- 
pressed here this afternoon that the total 
amount of funds requested in the bill are 
some $48 million over and above the 
budget request, but I would point out to 
the membership of this House that there 
are those on the committee who felt in- 
creases to the extent of $200 million were 
in order. I point this out only to illus- 
trate that on our subcommittee there 
have been some serious differences of 
opinion, and we spent portions of 3 days 
marking up the bill, which gives indica- 
tion that considerable attention was 
given to each specific item in the bill. 
And while I would like to live within the 
budget request, I support this bill, know- 
ing that there was a good measure of give 
and take by both sides. 

The largest item in the bill is the 
$2,285,800,000 in grants to the States for 
public assistance, and the unfortunate 
part about this whole business is that we 
can do nothing about cutting this 
amount unless we amend the present 
law; for the States are entitled to what- 
ever they are willing to match in this 
regard. We can talk all we want to 
about local responsibility and States 
rights, but here is a program exceeding 
$2¥% billion which should, in my judg- 
ment, be carried on by our States and 
local communities, and I shudder to 
think what the bill will be 10 years from 
now if it continues to increase as it has 
over the past 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], and 
our ranking committee member, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp], 
have in the course of their remarks 
itemized all the facets of this appropria- 
tion bill, and it is not my intention to 
delay reading of the bill or rehashing 
points already made so well by those 
preceding me, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, at a time 
of national peril involving our defense 
of the free world we are spending too 
much on health, education, welfare, and 
various social programs embraced in 
this appropriation bill for the two De- 
partments for 1962. 

Indeed, we are increasing our welfare 
expenditures in recent years two to one 
over our defense expenditures. 

Such expenditures are all the more 
suspect when we realize this is a period 
of deficit financing, accompanied by all 
the dangers of inflation which weakens 
purchasing power and threatens the very 
Stability of our currency. Our economy 
rests on the soundness of our money. 
The free world rests on the military 
strength of the United States. The U.S. 
military strength rests on our economy 
and the soundness of the dollar. Fi- 
nally, our freedom to enjoy life in a free 
society rests on the outcome of our chal- 
lenge of communism with the degrada- 
ag and enslavement that accompanies 

For my part, I am tired of the congres- 
sional business as usual which shows 
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an increase in most items of expense 
over last year, although a reduction 
from what we might have spent. We get 
too interested in the double entry justi- 
fication of our action and forget that 
what we really should be doing is cutting 
expenses below last year. Our national 
existence is in peril, yet we not only 
spend as usual but increase the welfare 
as though the cost were not so important. 

We should get our priorities straight. 
First, and always, a balanced budget— 
even reduce debt and taxes—then mili- 
tary expense appropriation. After this 
there should be an apportionment of 
what remains to the necessary expendi- 
tures of Government. 

To do less than to be fiscally responsi- 
ble in this way is not my definition of a 
Congressman’s role. This appropriation 
bill should and could be considerably 
less. Therefore, I oppose this bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
fiscal year 1962 appropriation bill for the 
Office of Education contemplates several 
serious reductions below the budget re- 
quest—reductions which will hamper the 
new Commissioner of Education in his 
effort to assist American education 
achieve the level of excellence which the 
Nation deserves and needs. 

The first reduction involves a cut of 
$1 million in the program of graduate 
fellowships—the program of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act which was 
designed to improve the quality and 
quantity of our college and university 
teachers. 

The second cut involves a reduction 
of $350,000 in the request for institutes 
for guidance and counseling personnel. 
This program of the National Defense 
Education Act was enacted in order to 
improve the quality of guidance given 
to our high school students so that we 
would have fewer dropouts and more 
capable students would go on to higher 
education. 

The third serious reduction is in the 
appropriation for salaries and expenses. 
The reduction of $500,000 would mean 
the elimination of about 40 positions—a 
serious handicap to a new Commissioner 
of Education. The positions eliminated 
would retard the improvement of edu- 
cational statistics; would eliminate the 
College Information Center, a service 
program for high school students and 
their parents to assist in the selection 
of a proper course of higher education; 
and would seriously hamper meeting the 
workload increases under the National 
Defense Education Act, particularly in 
the area of audit of loan, grant, and con- 
tract programs with universities and 
colleges. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I too 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Focarty], chairman 
of the subcommittee; the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp], ranking mi- 
nority member; and the other members 
of the Appropriations Committee for the 
hard work that went into the molding of 
such a well-rounded bill as H.R. 7035, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the year ending June 30, 1962. 

Their interest, devotion, and dedica- 
tion to the health field has been out- 
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standing, and has made a great con- 
tribution to the welfare of our people. 

I would like to express particular 
pleasure at the recognition accorded by 
the committee to the value of retrain- 
ing workers. It is a matter of record 
that I offered a substitute depressed- 
areas bill that included more than double 
the amount for retraining workers that 
was included in the administration bill 
enacted into law. At the time, I was 
keenly disappointed by the House action, 
as this was an assistance feature of ma- 
jor import; one of direct benefit to those 
persons who are jobless as a result of 
progress—automation, technological ad- 
vances, improved methods, streamlined 
production. As the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [{Mr. Larrp] so well stated— 

When we considered the depressed-areas 
legislation early in this session of the Con- 
gress, a bill with over 95 percent of author- 
ized funds in direct subsidies to industry, 
with less than 5 percent of the authorization 
going to this area of training individuals, 
it is sad but true that we enacted a piece 
of legislation which did not clearly meet 
the problems as we face the challenge of 
the 1960's. 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, though 
not a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, I should like to take 
this opportunity to cite some of my rea- 
sons for supporting this bill. Under the 
able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty], my 
colleagues on the subcommittee dealing 
with the appropriations for these two 
Departments have examined each request 
in great detail. While there might have 
been some areas in which I would have 
liked to see the appropriations further 
increased or reduced, in general, I wish 
to go on record in support of the rec- 
ommendations as reported. 

This is particularly true of the in- 
creased appropriations provided in this 
bill for cancer and heart research activ- 
ities. 

I am, as I am sure every thinking 
American is, deeply concerned with the 
progress being made toward conquering 
these two dread diseases. Today, heart 
disease and cancer together are respon- 
sible for two out of every three deaths 
in this country. Every single minute of 
the day, at least two persons die from 
heart disease and cancer in the United 
States. It has been estimated by our 
health authorities that last year over 
1,150,000 people died from heart disease 
and cancer alone. 

And these diseases strike heavily at 
all ages, not merely older people. Half 
of all cancer deaths, and one-third of all 
deaths from heart disease occur in per- 
sons under 65. They are by far the lead- 
ing cause of death in babies and children 
under age 15. 

The literally millions of people who 
are now suffering with heart disease and 
cancer in addition to the tens of millions 
who may be doomed in the future, to- 
gether with the misery, heartbreaks, and 
medical expense that falls on these peo- 
ple and their families cannot, Mr. Chair- 
man, be disregarded. 

Yet the death toll from these diseases 
grows steadily every year. If present 
ratios continue, two-thirds of all Amer- 
icans now living will eventually have 
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cancer or heart disease. And the incal- 
culable economic loss to this Nation will 
continue to rise, unless we make a much 
greater effort in prevention and control. 

All of these are compelling reasons 
why we should make an all-out effort to 
conquer these diseases through medical 
research. 

My colleagues who are on the Appro- 
priations Committee are to be congrat- 
ulated for recognizing the urgency and 
necessity for continuing to press the 
attack against these diseases, and for 
providing the funds for the accelerated 
action in this bill. Mr. Chairman, I am 
always in favor of economy and sound 
management in Government, and I cer- 
tainly do not favor waste or wild spend- 
ing, but I firmly believe that medical re- 
search is not the place to either stand 
still or cut back. I am completely in 
agreement with the committee’s action 
in increasing the funds allocated to re- 
search activities for these diseases with- 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The appropriations bill contains an 
increase of $8,550,000 for cancer re- 
search and $8,650,000 for research in 
heart diseases as supported through the 
National Institutes of Health, Medical 
Research Branch of the Public Health 
Service. This brings the total appro- 
priation for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute to $127,672,000, approximately $14 
million above the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1961, and the amount for 
the National Heart Institute-to $105,- 
723,000, an increase of about $18 million. 

In connection with t*ese recommen- 
dations the committee has reported, 
what to me at least, are tremendously 
encouraging advances in the battle 
against these two dread _ diseases. 
Among the significant breakthroughs 
reported in cancer research was the ap- 
parently successful treatment of one 
type of cancer through chemotherapy; 
an improvement in survival rate for 
women with breast cancer; and new 
methods of prolonging the lives of leu- 
kemia victims. In the area of heart 
disease, much promising work is being 
done against atherosclerosis, a type of 
hardening of the arteries that often 
leads to heart attacks. In this same 
area of endeavor we have recently wit- 
nessed new methods of treating hyper- 
tension through newly discovered drugs 
and improved surgical techniques for 
treating congenital and other heart 
disorders. 

In the light of these dramatic ad- 
vances, I am convinced we are pursuing 
the correct course in increasing these 
appropriations. I am confident that 
every man, woman, and child will ulti- 
mately benefit from the advanced re- 
search that will be made possible in the 
coming year through this bill. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
am proud to go on record in its support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

For grants, loans, and payments under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 1580-1605), $210,857,000, of which $75,- 
145,000 shall be for capital contributions to 
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student loan funds and loans for non-Fed- 
eral capital contributions to student loan 
funds, of which not to exceed $1,300,000 
shall be for such loans for non-Federal cap- 
ital contributions; $54,000,000 shall be for 
grants to States and loans to nonprofit pri- 
vate schools for science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign language equipment and 
minor remodeling of facilities; $3,750,000 
shall be for grants to States for supervisory 
and other services; $12,800,000 shall be for 
grants to States for area vocational educa- 
tion programs; and $15,000,000 shall be for 
grants to States for testing, guidance, and 
counseling: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
chase of science, mathematics, and modern 
language teaching equipment, or equipment 
suitable for use for teaching in such fields 
of education, which can be identified as 
originating in or having been exported from 
a Communist country, unless such equip- 
ment is unavailable from any other source. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
18, line 10, strike out the period and insert: 
“Provided further, That no part of the ap- 
propriations contained in this paragraph 
shall be available for fellowships in the hu- 
manities and social sciences field.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment in order to try to get the 
National Defense Education Act back to 
where I am sure the Congress intended 
it should be; that is, to provide fellow- 
ships for the study of mathematics, phys- 
ics, engineering, chemistry, and other 
similar sciences as an aid to the national 
defense effort of this country. This 
thing has gone farastray. We now pro- 
vide fellowships for social studies, studies 
in humanities, andsoforth. My amend- 
ment simply brings it back to where I 
think it should be. I know of no reason 
why under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act there should be studies of the 
ecology and economics of flowing water, 
English folklore, and American folklore. 
What is the difference between English 
and American folklore? I will be pleased 
to have any member of the committee 
tell me the difference and why we should 
be providing fellowships under the Na- 
tionai Defense Act to study folklore, jazz, 
the theater, and so forth. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am inclined to 

agree with the gentleman on folklore and 
jazz, but we can do a great deal of good 
in the economics of flowing water field, 
if I understood the term which the gen- 
tleman used correctly. The water supply 
of our country and of the allied countries 
of the world is a vital asset in the cold 
war, and a good water supply is neces- 
sary. 
Mr. GROSS. If this is so imperative 
why did you not write something into the 
water pollution bill to provide for educa- 
tion on this subject? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In this instance 
you have to begin in the schools. You 
have to prepare your men and women. 

Mr. GROSS. These are fellowships. 
This does not deal with kindergarten or 
elementary schools. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I am certainly in sym- 
pathy with what the gentleman intends 
to do. But at our service academies, 
whether it be the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, in the curriculum are also studies 
in the humanities and social sciences. 
Would the gentleman wipe out those 
courses of study at our defense acad- 
emies? 

Mr. GROSS. Those are special and 
particular schools. Cadets do not major, 
as the gentleman well knows, in such 
subjects as folklore, the theater, an- 
thropology, and ballet dancing. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true. By the 
wording of the gentleman’s amendment 
it covers a rather wide scope. 

Mr. GROSS. It just brings it back 
to mathematics, physics, engineering, 
and chemistry where I think it ought 
to be and where I think most Members 
of Congress thought it ought to be when 
they voted for the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. If the Members of the House 
will turn to page 467 of the hearings, 
they will find page after page of grants 
to various universities and colleges for 
studies in humanities and social sub- 
jects; but when you get to mathematics, 
physics, and so forth, the number drops 
very materially. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
would not object seriously to a study of 
political science that was concentrated 
upon some of the political problems that 
are vital to our defense; would he? He 
would not contend that would be en- 
tirely unrelated to our defense effort; 
would he? 

Mr. GROSS. Not entirely unrelated, 
but political science is being taught in 
every university without the necessity 
for fellowships that are financed with 
millions of dollars in Federal funds. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It is very obvious 
that the demand for these fellowships 
indicates there is a great deal of interest 
in the field. It is a field that our educa- 
tional leaders think relates to defense. 

Mr. GROSS. There will always be a 
demand for something that is free. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I seem to recall, Mr. 
Chairman, that when the National De- 
fense Education Act was up the state- 
ment was made there was not one word 
in it that had to do with defense. That 
is why I voted against it. I agree with 
the gentleman. I do not think this is 
any part of defense, and I shall support 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for his pertinent ob- 
servation, and urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] to close the debate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Jowa has offered an amendment to an 
appropriation bill which, in effect, is an 
amendment to existing law. He is of- 
fering such an amendment today in the 
form of a limitation on funds for this 
part of the National Defense Education 
Act. When the Congress is considering 
extension of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is the time this should be 
straightened out, if it needs straighten- 
ing out. But the act did not confine 
itself strictly to mathematics, for- 
eign languages and science. It went 
far beyond that. I do not see why we 
should today take over the responsibili- 
ties of the proper legislative committee 
to amend the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act by approving the amendment 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 11: Loans and payments 
under the National Defense Education Act, 
next succeeding fiscal year: For making, 
after May 31 of the current fiscal year, loans 
and payments under title II of the National 
Defense Education Act, for the first quarter 
of the next succeeding fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary, the obligations incurred 
and the expenditures made thereunder to be 
charged to the appropriation for the same 
purpose for that fiscal year: Provided, That 
the payments made pursuant to this para- 
graph shall not exceed the amount paid for 
the same purposes during the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
comment on some information that has 
been supplied to me by Members of the 
House with regard to the allocation of 
the funds for salaries and expenses of 
the Office of Education. The informa- 
tion which has been supplied to me on 
how the Office plans to allocate the cut 
in their request is not in accordance with 
the committee report. We would cer- 
tainly request that the new Commis- 
sioner of Education follow this report, 
and give consideration to the desires of 
or committee as expressed in the hear- 

Ss. 

It is my understanding that the Of- 
fice of Education plans to reduce, by just 
a little over one-third, the number of 
hew positions requested. The commit- 
tee’s report expressly states that the re- 
duction is over 59 percent. During the 
hearings on this portion of the Office’s 
budget, the weaknesses in the area of 
Statistics was commented on at length 
and emphasized not only by committee 
members but by the witnesses. I have 
been told that the Office of Education 
Plans to apply a major part of the cut 
to their budgeted program to improve 
statistics in the field of education. I hope 
that the information I have received is 
not correct but, if it is, I certainly think 
some reprograming is in order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House, 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7035) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
_ engrossment and third reading of the 

ll. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their own remarks and include 
extraneous matter, and that I may have 
the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





MAY 17—147TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr.OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, on this sub- 
ject of health, education, and welfare, 
the Norwegians have been the leaders of 
the world. Their programs in social 
legislation have in a large measure 
strengthened the faith of the people in 
their democracy. Freedom from disease 
and ignorance and want are equally im- 
portant to the other freedoms. In this 
respect, Norway over the years has led 
the world in freedom. 

Today marks the 147th anniversary of 
Norway’s independence. Today is the 
“Fourth of July” in Norway; and for 
Norwegians in the State of Montana, 
and in my hometown, Butte, Mont. This 
morning in Norway, as in the many cities 
throughout the United States, Norwe- 
gians and their children are up at the 
crack of dawn—hoping for beautiful 
weather—to begin the celebration of 
“Syttende Mai,’ in commemoration of 
the signing of the constitution of Nor- 
the signing of the Constitution of Nor- 
way, the annual parade for children is 
considered the largest parade in the 
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world in celebrating this anniversary. 
The children march for more than 3 
hours and finish their trek under the 
Royal Palace. Students; from elemen- 
tary grades to those about to enter the 
universities, march together, boys wave 
red, white, and blue tasseled caps and 
the red, white, and blue flag of Norway 
and girls wave the same flag, and wear 
red, white, and blue bows on their 
dresses; invalid children dressed in his- 
torical fashion emphasizing the same 
red, white, and blue colors of Norway, 
sit in wheelchairs opposite the palace 
and join in the celebration. Oslo today 
is a gay and festive city; however, the 
Norwegians are a religious and pious 
people and from about 7 a.m. the people 
flock first to the churches, listen to ser- 
mons and also to the beautiful choirs 
composed of the young and old. Yes, 
today is a big day in-Norway—everyone 
joins in the festivities—going to church, 
playing games, making speeches, and the 
waving of the Norwegian red, white, and 
blue flags. 

Freedom, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment have long been traditions in 
Norway. Denmark had dominated Nor- 
way until the conclusion of the Napo- 
leonic Wars. ‘Then Britain forced the 
Danes to cede Norway to Sweden. But 
the Norwegians were not willing to be 
Swedish subjects, and refused to accept 
the Treaty of Kiel. They proclaimed 
Norway an independent nation, adopted 
a constitution, and elected as their king 
Prince Christian Frederick, who had 
been the Danish Governor. The Swedes 
opened warfare against Norway but after 
2 weeks a compromise settlement was 
made. 

The Danish prince gave up the throne 
and the King of Sweden was elected King 
of Norway as well. He promised to re- 
spect the new Norwegian Constitution. 
Finally, without loss of life, in 1905 Nor- 
way succeeded in becoming absolutely 
independent with its own king. 

Thus it was with faith and vision that 
a small group of men met at Eidvold on 
May 17, 1814, to promulgate a constitu- 
tion which would guide the destinies of 
Norway for generations to come. Rep- 
resentatives had been elected by the peo- 
ple for the purpose of drafting and 
adopting a constitution. Historians re- 
port that it is doubtful if there has been 
an assembly of men more sincerely de- 
voted to the general welfare of their 
country. Within 6 weeks of their first 
meeting, a new constitution was adopted 
and a new king elected. 

The Constitution of Norway is in many 
ways similar to our own. In it there is 
provision for personal and individual 
liberty and it contains clauses advocat- 
ing justice and equality. This Constitu- 
tion of Norway is still in force, only 
slightly modified and modernized. By 
a curious coincidence, it consists of just 
112 articles, one for each constituent. 
Unlike the typical constitutions pro- 
mulgated between 1776 and 1812, it does 
not contain any solemn declaration of 
the rights of man, written in lofty and 
ostentatious style. Its language is 
strictly legal, partly akin to that of the 
old Frostathing law. In its formulation 
it is, also, the work of three excellent 
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lawyers: Christian Magnus Falsen, Wil- 
helm Frimann Koren Christie, and 
Christian Adolph Diriks. 

Comparisons will show that the Nor- 
wegian fundamental law of May 17, 
1814, is more liberalistic and democratic 
than its predecessors in the United 
States of 1787, revolutionary France of 
1790’s, and Spain of 1812. Thus it hap- 

, pened that Norway, during her 4 months 
of new independent life, advanced from a 
politically completely backward country, 
governed by an absolute monarch resid- 
ing in a foreign capital, into the front- 
line of free and democratic nations. 
And this grand progressive revolution 
was accomplished without any internal 
conflict. 

Norway is a constitutional monarchy. 
Its Constitution of 1814 was for many 
years the most liberal Constitution in 
Europe. All men and women over 21 
years of age may vote and run for office. 
The King is the head of the Govern- 
ment, but his administration is carrried 
on through a Prime Minister and Cab- 
inet who represent the majority in Par- 
liament. 

Norway was one of the first countries 
in the world to develop a program of so- 
cial legislation. A large part of the 
funds of the National Government and 
of the local governments is spent for so- 
cial services. Most wage earners belong 

~ to the National Insurance Bureau, which 
covers costs of medical treatment and 
hospital care, as well as sickness insur- 
ance. Persons who lose their jobs re- 
ceive unemployment insurance. Old- 
age pensions are paid to all persons 
over 70 years of age, and all mothers 
of more than one child receive an allow- 
ance for each. 

This small nation represents a moral 
force far beyond the relatively small 
number of its people. Norway’s demo- 
cratic government continues to serve as 

. an inspiration to lovers of freedom 
throughout the whole world. Norway is 
a significant example to millions of peo- 
ple of the world today, both those of the 
free world and those who are dominated 
by the heel of totalitarianism. 

Since the signing of the constitution 
in 1812, this little country has not had 
such an easy time of it. Less than 25 
years ago, the Norwegians were assaulted 
by the Germans, and all looked dim and 
dark for Norway. ‘There are but few 
countries that could match the bravery 
shown by these Norwegian people dur- 
ing the darkest hours of World War II, 
and the occupation period. The United 
States will long remember the coura- 
geous and determined stand, in the un- 
derground and in actual combat, that 
was the plight of this freedom-loving peo- 
ple. Also, today Norway on the borders 
of the Soviet consistently defy the Com- 
munist threat. Since the conclusion of 
World War II, Norway has been busying 
herself with reconstruction, social re- 
form, educational advancements and 
economic recovery. By dogged deter- 
mination all of these reforms and ad- 
y= ae have been continued to this 

te. 

Since the foundation of the United 
Nations, Norway has contributed much 
to its success, and everyone recognizes 
the deep desire of the Norwegian people 
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to preserve peace in the world. These 
Norwegians who conquered the sea, tilled 
the soil, and became friends to all of the 
people of the world have passed on this 
heritage of courage, adventure and in- 
tegrity to succeeding generations. 

Since the first immigrant of Norway 
to set foot on American soil, many have 
answered the roll for private and public 
service to help firm the foundation of 
our great Nation. To list the numbers 
and names would fill volumes, but to 
cite a few examples: Supreme Com- 
mander of the NATO forces in Europe, 
General Lauris Norstad, Ole Singstad, 
the builder of Holland, Lincoln and 
Queens Midtown tunnels; Olaf Hoff con- 
structed tunnels under the Detroit and 
Harlem Rivers; and right here in Wash- 
ington I make note that it was Gunvald 
Aus and Kort Merle who together built 
the magnificent Supreme Court building. 

As an American, I am very proud of 
my heritage—both my mother and 
father migrated to this country at the 
turn of the century. My mother, whose 
maiden name was Anna Yennes, was 
born in Venneshaven north of Trond- 
heim. My father, the late Albert Olsen, 
was born at Romsdalen. They were 
the typical immigrants, which we have 
read about in our U.S. history books. 
They came to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the “new country,” 
and left their “old country” forever. I 
take deep pride in the contributions 
which Norwegian immigrants have made 
to our country, and particularly to my 
home town and all of the State of Mon- 
tana. They were sturdy, hard workers, 
lovers of peace and had a keen desire to 
provide an education and the necessi- 
ties of life to their children, From the 
time when the first of my parents’ people 
arrived in this country and New York, 
the sons and daughters of Norway have 
contributed much to their new home- 
land. They did not take this new land 
for granted for they have worked hard 
to clear the forests, make the farms, 
build the homes, build the railroads, con- 
struct great cities; establish schools and 
educate their children; erect churches 
for their spiritual well being. 

So, on this day of May 17, 1961, we 
extend our hand across the Atlantic to 
the people of Norway and wish them 
well, with greetings, good will, and con- 
gratulations. May her spirit reign for- 
ever and the friendship, we have come 
to know between us, continue in the 
same old personal way. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his fine tribute to Norway 
and its people. As a Representative of 
what is said to be the second largest 
Norwegian city in the world, I am proud 
to be able to concur in the gentleman’s 
statement. Not being of Norwegian ex- 
traction myself, and having come to 
Minneapolis without close contact with 
persons of Norwegian stock previously, I 
have come to have the greatest ad- 
miration and respect for the strong, 
fine, sturdy, and self-reliant qualities 
they have—a God-fearing, industrious, 
friendly, and dependable people. 





May 17 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 





HEARINGS ON PROPOSED  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLANS 1, 2, 3, 
AND 4 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, President Kennedy proposed 
reorganizations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Federal Trade 
Commission. The plans are numbered, 
respectively, 1, 2,3, and 4. 

Hearings on the plans are scheduled 
for Thursday, May 18, 1961, in room 
1501-B, New House Office Building. 

All parties interested should imme- 
diately contact the chairman of the 
House Committee o11 Government Opera- 
tions, the Honorable WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Democrat, of Illinois, if they wish to 
express their views for or against the 
reorganization plans. 

Unless the Senate or the House votes 
its disapproval within a 60-day period 
following submission of the plans by the 
President, they will become the law of 
the land. 

Plans 1 and 2, on the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Federal 
Communications Commission respec- 
tively, were submitted April 27. The 
60-day period will expire, unless there is 
an adjournment, on June 26. 

Plan No. 3, affecting the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, was submitted on May 3. 
The 60-day period will expire, unless 
there is an adjournment, on July 2. 

Plan No. 4, affecting the Federal Trade 
Commission, was submitted on May 9. 
The 60-day period will expire, unless 
there is an adjournment, on July 8. 

I have always opposed a delegation of 
legislative power to the President as be- 
ing unconstitutional. We have given the 
President our power to make the laws 
unless we interpose a veto. 

On May 10, I introduced resolutions 
of disapproval for each of the four plans 
in order to provide an opportunity for 
opponents of the plans to express their 
views and for the House of Representa- 
tives to express its will. 

These resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
The committee may be discharged from 
further consideration of the resolutions 
if they have not been reported prior to 
May 20. 

A motion to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of any of 
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these resolutions may be made by any 
Member favoring the resolution of dis- 
approval. 

When the committee has reported or 
has been discharged, it shall at any 
time thereafter be in order to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution. 

Members opposed to a reorganization 
plan should vote “yes” on the resolu- 
tion disapproving the plan. 

While having introduced these reso- 
lutions of disapproval—House Resolu- 
tions 285, 286, 287, 288—without regard 
to the merits of the individual plans, 
permit me to point out that each of the 
plans involves the delegation of im- 
portant functions of the Commissioners 
to employees far removed from the con- 
trol of the electorate. 

It might aiso be noted that, despite 
the fact that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, in reporting out 
the last extension of the basic enabling 
legislation—the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended—deplored a tendency 
in recent years for the Executive to sub- 
mit plans without the full justification 
in reducing expenditures and promoting 
economy that the bill requires, the 
President in each of the four plans sub- 
mitted thus far, has simply stated: 

It is, however, impracticable to itemize at 
this time the reductions of expenditures 
which it is probable will be brought about 
by such taking effect. 





NUCLEAR TEST NEGOTIATIONS 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has arrived when we should serve 
notice on the Russian nuclear test nego- 
tiators that we reach an honorable 
agreement within 30 days or we will 
cease negotiating and begin testing. It 
is obvious to me that no real results can 
be achieved and that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, with its high hopes for re- 
sults, is finding that the barriers to an 
honorable agreement are the same as 
those encountered by the Eisenhower 
administration. We have no concrete 
assurance that while these negotiations 
continue that the Russians are not using 
this time to their advantage by under- 
ground testing in violation of our agree- 
ment. I recognize the seriousness of 
this proposal, but we must realize that 
we may be literally negotiated to death. 
We are a patient people, but we can 
reach a point where our patience be- 
comes foolhardy and we become lulled 
to sleep in the hope of reaching an un- 
derstanding only to find that time is 
running against us. 





CERAMIC MOSAIC TILE IMPORTS 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Mooreneap} may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
may include extraneous matter. 

CVII——524 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, last week, the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that the duty on 
imported ceramic mosaic tile should be 
raised was the first hopeful sign the 
people of southeastern Ohio have seen 
in their economic struggle against the 
increasing flow of pottery and ceramic 
products into the United States from 
abroad. Communities in Ohio’s 15th 
Congressional District, long known as 
centers of pottery production, have seen 
the decimation of production and the 
abolition of job opportunities they once 
offered. The inability to meet compe- 
tition of foreign wage rates as it is trans- 
lated into cost of end products has been 
crippling. The American ceramic tile 
industry has suffered from the same 
processes. It, too, is represented im- 
portantly in my district. It is looked to 
directly for jobs by a great many families 
and by thousands of service institutions 
which are indirectly dependent upon the 
incomes of others for their own prosper- 
ity. Government at all levels has a large 
stake in the well-being of this end other 
industries, since they provide tax reve- 
nues required for the functioning of pub- 
lic services. The conclusions by the 
Tariff Commission provide a good view 
of what is happening and what the pros- 
pects are for this domestic industry. 

The Commission’s investigation dis- 
closes that from 1955 to 1960 the quan- 
tity of tile produced in the United States 
has declined at the same time imports 
increased 455 percent from 5.1 to 28.3 
million square feet. Between 1959 and 
1960, imports rose in their total domestic 
sales from 35 to 42 percent of our do- 
mestic market. Inventories at the end 
of 1960 equalled 31 percent of the year’s 
sales by American producers, while the 
total man-hours of production in US. 
tile plants were lower in 1960 than in 
the preceding 5 years. This was occur- 
ring despite the fact that tile consump- 
tion in America in 1960 reached a record 
high of 59.8 million square feet. 

In the last half decade, aggregate net 
operating profits before income taxes of 
tile companies in the United States de- 
clined 58 percent. Since importers have 
accumulated sizable stocks of tile, the 
Commission recognized the immediate 
likelihood of a further loss of sales and 
profits for domestic producers. 

With such an accumulation of evi- 
dence, there is little wonder that the 
Commission found unanimously that 
serious injury to our ceramic tile indus- 
try is resulting and that, with certain 
exceptions, tariffs should be increased. 

On two past occasions, representatives 
of the U.S. Government have nego- 
tiated tariff reductions on tile im- 
ported into this country under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The present rate of duty on tile valued 
at not more than 40 cents per square 
foot is 4% cents per square foot but not 
less than 21 percent or more than 30 per- 
cent ad valorem. Since 1954, more than 
95 percent of the imported tiles have 
been classified within this category of 
value. Therefore, the Commission’s rec- 
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ommended increase in duty on this grade 
of tiles to 124% cents per square foot but 
not less than 60 percent nor more than 
90 percent ad valorem should take a long 
step toward providing a needed remedy. 

It is my earnest hope that President 
Kennedy will concur in the findings of 
the Tariff Commission so that our do- 
mestic tile industry can compete more 
favorably with the low-cost production 
from abroad that has been so injurious 
to American production. 





THE FREE WORLD WILL NOT CON- 
TINUE FREE UNLESS IT HOLDS 
THE SEAS 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. TOLLEFSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
Russian author in a recent publication 
made the statement that “the free world 
will not continue free unless it holds the 
seas.” The statement must have been 
startling to many people, but not to those 
who know something about history and 
understand the importance of control- 
ling the seas. Our own history should 
prove convincingly the absolute neces- 
sity for maintaining seapower to keep 
a nation strong. 

The U.SS.R. now recognizes this 
fundamental truth. She has built a 
fleet of at least 500 submarines to harass 
the sealanes in the event of a war. 
When one remembers that Germany had 
only about 60 submarines at the out- 
break of World War II, and remembers, 
too, the terrible damage she inflicted on 
allied shipping, then one must realize 
the terrific destructive ability now in 
the hands of the Soviet. 

Not only is Russia building a navy 
but she is also engaged in a 7-year pro- 
gram of building a commercial fleet. 
During the year 1960, the Soviet and 
satellite shipyards were responsible for 
72.7 percent of all new shipping ton- 
nage constructed in the world. The free 
world countries constructed the remain- 
der. The United States was about eighth 
in new ship construction. We are not 
replacing quickly enough our merchant 
fleet which is fast approaching block 
obsolescence, having been built hurriedly 
during World War II. 

At the end of the second year of their 
7-year shipbuilding plan, the Soviets now 
have 5 million deadweight tons of ship- 
ping. What they will have at the end 
of their 7-year plan is anyone’s guess. 
On the basis of a 2-year performance, 
Russia could well become the greatest 
maritime nation in the world. If it does, 
it will control the seas, and then the 
United States will indeed become the 
last island of freedom in the world, 

Our military men know the value of 
a strong merchant marine. The expe- 
riences of World Wars I and IT demon- 
strated conclusively the absolute need 
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of cargo and passenger vessels to trans- 
port men and material to war fronts. 
Vice Adm. Ralph Wilson said after 
' World War II that the American mer- 
chant marine was our fourth arm of de- 
fense and that without it the Navy could 
not have accomplished its missions. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke stated that trans- 
portation is the key to the power of the 
United States for economic development 
or war. 

Gen. Nathan Twining while Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said that the 
American merchant marine might very 
well be the one source of strength of the 
free world to pluck victory from the chaos 
of nuclear war. 

Rear Adm. Ralph James, Chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships, stated the other 
day: 

There is no substitute for seapower—now 
or in the foreseeable future. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam concerned about the 
growing lack of awareness on the part 
of our Government, outside the military, 
of the importance of maintaining our 
American merchant marine. During 
the 15 years I have been privileged to 
serve as a Member of Congress, I have 
seen at first hand the anti-American- 
merchant-marine attitude of the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Agri- 
culture, although I must confess that 
there have been and are individuals in 
those departments who understand the 
problem and are sympathetic. What the 
attitude of the present Department of 
Commerce will be remains to be seen. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that we 
may well be reverting to the attitude 
which existed in our country prior to 
World Wars I and II when we were 
caught short of the ships needed to 
carry out our war efforts. We paid a 
high price in money, delay and lives for 
our neglect. We cannot afford any such 
similar neglect again. Therefore I urge 
the appropriate people in our depart- 
ments of government to open their eyes 
to the apathy which is growing amongst 
them, and more particularly, Mr. Speak- 
er, to open their eyes to Soviet efforts to 
control the seas. 


AUTHORIZATION OF EXPORT LI- 
CENSES FOR THE SHIPMENT OF 
PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS TO 
THE USS.R. 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Lipscoms] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be recalled that in previous statements 
in the Recorp, on February 17, 1961 and 
March 1 and 13, 1961, I discussed the 
matter of export licenses authorizing 
shipment of precision machine tools to 
Soviet Russia. . 

There has been a recent development 
in this area which is of considerable con- 
cern to me and which I feel should be 
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brought to the attention of the Member- 
ship of the House. 

To recap briefly the problem involved, 
on February 6, 1961, I wrote to the De- 
partment of Defense requesting infor- 
mation concerning the Soviet automo- 
bile and truck industry and requesting 
the views of the Department in regard 
to a proposed export to the U.S.S.R. of 
transfer-type machine tools and ma- 
chines used for the manufacture of gears. 

A license for the shipment to the 
U.S.S.R. of transfer-type machine tools 
had been granted by the Department of 
Commerce in 1960. One of these au- 
thorizations was for the export of a 
multistation machine for machining V-8 
cylinder blocks, of a value of $3,400,000, 
and for a multistation machine for ma- 
chining V-—8 cylinder heads, of a value of 
$1,900,000. 

Briefly these machines can mill, drill, 
bore, ream, tap, and so forth, aluminum 
castings for V-8 cylinder blocks and 
heads. Machines of this type can be used 
in the mass production of all metal 
manufactures, such as_ refrigerators, 
tractors, electrical motors, and so forth. 

Transfer machines are thus designed 
to complete a series of machining oper- 
ations at successive stations, and to 
transfer the work automatically from 
one station to the next. My understand- 
ing is that the Soviets are placing heavy 
emphasis on the production of transfer 
machines at the current time because 
they are vital in solving production prob- 
lems of complex and highly specialized 
equipment. 

The other authorization was for the 
export to the U.S.S.R. of six 8-spindle 
gear hobbing machines, with a total 
value of $810,000. These machines can 
be used in plants which manufacture 
gears for automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
and farm implements. They are a mass- 
production machine for gears of wide 
application. Both spiral and straight- 
tooth gears can be cut on these ma- 
chines. 

The purchaser in the U.S.S.R. for the 
gear hobbing and the multistation ma- 
chines was to be the Soviet organization 
Stankoimport, which is the central So- 
viet organization for importing metal- 
working machinery. The exact location 
of where these machines were to be used 
was not known to the Department of 
Commerce. 

On February 21, 1961, I wrote to the 
President and the Secretary of Com- 
merce requesting that because of the 
significance of such exports to the secu- 
rity of the United States, these licenses 
be suspended and the entire matter re- 
evaluated. 

In response to my request for the 
views of the Department of Defense, the 
Department on February 23, 1961, ad- 
vised me that this equipment is the most 
advanced in the world and that, in the 
view of the Department, receipt of this 
equipment by the U.S.S.R. could con- 
tribute to Soviet military and economic 
warfare potential. 

Here is what the Department of De- 
fense stated: 

(a) The products of these transfer type 
machine tools are clearly of military value. 
V-8 cylinder blocks, the product of these 
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machines, are a necessary part of engines 
for medium size supply trucks and personnel 
carriers which are vital to logistical support 
of the Soviet armed forces. 

(b) The technology contained in these 
transfer machines produced in the United 
States is the most advanced in the world. 

(c) So far as this Department knows, the 
U.S.S.R. has not installed this type of ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cylinder blocks 
and heads. 

(d) The receipt of this equipment by the 
U.S.S.R. would contribute to the Soviet mili- 
tary and economic warfare potential. 


On the basis of this information, by 
telegram to both the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce, I requested that 
the license for the shipment of these 
machine tools be revoked. 

Subsequently, in a letter received from 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, dated 
March 9, 1961, the Department of Com- 
merce advised that these licenses had 
been permanently revoked. The Depart- 
ment stated, in pertinent part as fol- 
lows: 

The Department has also been engaged in 
reexamining and evaluating the determina- 
tion made about a year ago to permit the 
export of the machine tools referred to in 
your letter for the production of automotive 
cylinder heads and blocks, and automotive, 
truck, tractor and farm implement gears in 
Soviet Russia. I am happy to be able to in- 
form you that the Department is prepared 
not only to suspend the licenses in question 
as you requested but has, in fact, notified 
the exporters concerned that the licenses 
have been permanently revoked. 


Today, May 17, I received a letter, dat- 
ed April 24, 1961, signed by Mr. Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, advising that the Department of 
Defense has withdrawn its objection to 
the issuance of licenses to export these 
machines to the U.S.S.R. 

Because I know many Members of the 
House are interested in this matter, I am 
including here the complete text of the 
letter, which reads: 

Your letter of February 6, 1961, requested 
information possessed by the Department of 
Defense pertaining to the automotive and 
truck industry in the U.S.S.R. Our reply of 
February 23, 1961, set forth the facts avail- 
able in the Department at that time. 

Because of your continuing interest in the 
subject, I should inform you that the De- 
partment has withdrawn its objection to 
the licensing for export of certain machines 
for the manufacture of automobile parts. 
It is our judgment that the impact of deny- 
ing U.S. licenses would be largely frustrated 
by other free world countries which per- 
mit exports to the Soviet bloc of this type 
of equipment. 

Present information and the best obtain- 
able judgment now support the conclusion 
that U.S. technology in this area is not sig- 
nificantly superior to that of European 
countries. 


In my mind many questions are raised 
by this Department communication, and 
the decision announced therein, not the 
least of which is why I received a letter 
on May 17, 1961, which was dated April 
24, 1961. It is my impression that on 
matters relating to requests for funds, 
for example, messages dispatched to 
Capitol Hill from the Pentagon can ar- 
rive here in about 15 minutes flat. It 
is difficult, therefore, to see why delivery 
of this letter should require about a 
month, or if delivery did not consume 
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that much time, why the letter should 
be antedated by about a month. 

Turning to the substance of the letter, 
and the statement that “present in- 
formation and the best obtainable judg- 
ment now support the conclusion that 
U.S. technology in this area is not sig- 
nificantly superior to that of European 
countries’ various questions occur to me. 

What, for instance, should cause the 
Department of Defense to change its 
conclusion contained in the letter to me 
of February 23, that the technology con- 
tained in the U.S.-produced transfer 
machines is the most advanced in the 
world, to the conclusion that U.S. tech- 
nology in this area is not significantly 
superior to that of European countries? 

If the intelligence information of the 
Department of Defense was not accurate 
or complete on February 23, can we as- 
sume that it is accurate and reliable on 
April 24, just 2 months later? 

Specifically what new information 
does the Department of Defense possess 
concerning European machine tool tech- 
nology in this particular area? None 
was presented to me. 

What consideration was given to the 
fact that the Soviets can benefit from 
the ability of U.S. manufacturers to 
produce with dispatch, often, I under- 
stand, enabling much earlier delivery 
dates than from companies from 
abroad? 

What consideration was given to the 
fact that American designed and pro- 
duced machine tools are especially well 
suited for mass production, so important 
to the Soviets, when many others are not 
well suited for mass production? 

Until such time as specific informa- 
tion is forthcoming to justify the con- 
clusion that European technology is 
equal to U.S. technology in this area, I 
am forced to conclude that no such in- 
formation exists, and that the Depart- 
ment of Defense decision is based largely 
on policy considerations rather than on 
cold, hard facts. 

And if the decision is based on policy, 
the question is, ‘““Why?” Will the Soviets 
be willing to try to solve the world’s dif- 
ferences, if we sell them strategic pre- 
cision machine tools? The answer is all 
too obvious. And if these American ma- 
chine tools are so important to the So- 
viets as to cause them to complain over 
cancellation of such license, it only goes 
to show how significant these machines 
are to the U.S.S.R. economic and mili- 
tary effort. 

Another question arises at this time, 
relating again to the date of the De- 
partment of Defense letter. Since the 
letter is dated April 24, 1961, and was 
delivered to me on May 17, 1961, does 
this mean that export licenses for ma- 
chines of this type have been issued in 
the interim? 

To find out, I have today addressed 
& special delivery letter to the Secretary 
of Commerce, requesting to be fully in- 
formed as to whether any licenses have 
been issued, and will advise the House 
when a reply is received. 

Developments in the export control 
field point in my opinion with increasing 
urgency to the need for a complete con- 
gressional reevaluation of our export 
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control policies as would be provided for 
by House Resolution 170, a measure I in- 
troduced earlier this session which is 
pending before the House, In my opin- 
ion, it is vitally important for Congress 
to look into this problem without delay. 





AID TO DISPLACED CAPITOL HILL 
MERCHANTS 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that.the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to amend the Ad- 
ditional House Office Building Act of 1955 
to authorize the reimbursement of Capi- 
tol Hill merchants whose places of busi- 
ness are being taken pursuant to Public 
Law 86-651, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the Capitol grounds. 

I wish to include, as part of my re- 
marks, the following excerpts from a 
letter which was addressed to me, call- 
ing to my attention the need for such 
reimbursement authorization, and re- 
ferring to the precedents of law which 
has been established for such a proce- 
dure. 

Without this relief legislation, most of 
the 24 or more merchants in the condemned 
area will experience a severe economic hard- 
ship in relocating their stores and busi- 
nesses. We are now in the process of docu- 
menting the extent of these losses, which at 
this stage indicate upwards of $500,000. 
There is no question that some of these 
merchants will go out of business. Others, 
because of condemnation clauses in their 
leases, look to this relief legislation for their 
only help in covering the costs of moving 
and getting their establishments started in 
new areas. For these merchants, the value 
of their leasehold interests, goodwill and 
prime locations is lost completely under 
principles of the law of eminent domain. 
These losses will not be compensated for by 
our proposal. Only direct, proven expenses 
incurred, within the limitations set out in 
the bili, for moving and setting up our 
shops at a new location would be covered. 

Precedent has been established by the 
Defense Department and Redevelopment 
Land Agency in the Southwest redevelop- 
ment area for compensating displaced mer- 
chants for their moving and relocating ex- 
pense. A bill giving such treatment to dis- 
placed merchants in the Chantilly area was 
passed by the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the last session of Congress-—-H.R. 2467. 
Thus, the Capitol Hill merchants are not 
asking for a handout, They are simply ask- 
ing to t. put on a par and to be accorded 
a treat’ ent similar to that which Congress 
has g en to othe: displaced merchants. 

Legislation authorizing the condemnation 
of the merchants’ area was enacted with 
scarcely any warning or opportunity for these 
small businessmen to make a fair showing 
of the extreme economic and financial hard- 
ship that would be caused by this law. To 
partially rectify the unjust consequences re- 
sulting from this law, the merchants feei 
certain that this request for help with their 
moving expenses is reasonable, iair, and 
justified. 


The Congress has adopted legislation 
which directs urban renewal authorities 
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to compensate displaced merchants for 
necessary moving expenses, and it would 
seem to me that in this instance where 
the Congress itself is, in effect, acting 
as an urban renewal agency in its own 
behalf, it would be no more than equi- 
table to see that similar reimbursement 
be made to businesses adversely affected. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Goope.L] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp and 
may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 15, 1961, I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 7055, which proposed a tax 
revision allowing self-employed persons 
limited income tax deductions for con- 
tributions to their own retirement plans. 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, wage 
earners are not taxed for amounts 
which are paid into pension and retire- 
ment plans. My bill would afford equal 
tax treatment to self-employed persons, 
including businessmen, professional men, 
and farmers. 

As with wage earners, benefits from 
such retirement plans would be subject 
to tax when the income is received. 

The self-employed persons carry a 
substantial economic load in community 
life. It is entirely equitable, therefore, 
that they be afforded the same treatment 
under our tax laws as the persons earn- 
ing wages. 

This bill, I believe, will encourage the 
principle of self-reliance and protect 
self-employed persons in their efforts 
to save for their years of retirement. 

The bill, in addition, would place ad- 
ditional restrictions on pension plans of 
owner-Mmanaged corporations to prevent 
those plans from being used to obtain 
special tax advantages for a few individ- 
uals. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of the House this measure which 
I consider to be of vital importance. 





PLIGAT OF THE SILK INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sisk). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr: Scranton] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile industry has commanded the at- 
tention of this administration, resulting 
in the seven-point program recently 
publicized. The emphasis, however, ap- 
pears to be on cotton, and the domestic 
silk industry, which has suffered almost 
incredibly in the last few years, is 
ignored. 

The facts are astounding and point up 
the critical condition of the domestic silk 
industry. ‘Therefore, I hasten to bring 
them to the attention of the House and 
this administration. The following 
facts are garnered from testimony of 
leading manufacturers: 

In 1955 domestic producers accounted 
for 75 percent of the home market in silk 
fabrics; in 1959, 4 years later, they ac- 
counted for only 30 percent. During the 
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last 5 years production has declined 36 
percent, while total imports have in- 
creased 350 percent, and Japanese im- 
ports have increased 407 percent. In 
1955, Japanese imports were 27 percent 
of domestic production; in 1959, they 
were 217 percent of domestic production. 

While. Japanese imports constituted 
only 21 percent of a small domestic 
market in 1959, such imports represent- 
ed 66 percent of a greatly expanded 
market. 

Today Japanese producers dominate 
and control our market; the domestic 
manufacturer has become a marginal 
and in effect nonprofit producer of any 
fabric or fabric line with which the Jap- 
anese wish to compete. There is no silk 
fabric made in this country, or in Eu- 
rope, which Japanese weavers cannot 
reproduce in comparable quality and 
market here at prices far below those of 
American or European producers. 


Comparison of American and Japanese 
thrown silk prices 
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Imports of Japanese thrown silk 


1959 | 1960 








gesssesess | 


716 | 1,587 


Source: American Silk Council, Inc. 


In northeastern Pennsylvania, the 
plight of the silk throwing industry has 
meant a tremendous decrease in jobs. 
This being an area.of chronic unemploy- 
ment, these jobs are sorely needed, and it 
is incumbent upon the present admin- 
istration to face up to this problem and 
meet it. The following testimony from 
Mr. Joseph W. Smith, president of the 
Lackawanna Textile Co., Taylor, Pa., 
and president of the Pennsylvania 
Throwsters Association, is straight and 
to the point: 

A few years back our own Lackawanna 
County had 45 throwing plants employing 
an average of 80 people, or total of 3,600 
jobs. Today we have only 11 working mills 
employing an average of 70 people, or a 
total of 770 jobs. The majority of these 11 
remaining mills are only working part time 
because we cannot meet the competition 
from Japan. 

This condition exists not because of more 
efficient manufacturing practices in foreign 
countries but because of cheap labor rates 
there and a low tariff. 
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The number of employees in my own 
company has dropped from approximately 
90, 5 years ago, to an average of 40 at the 
present time. 

Further conclusive evidence that the silk 
throwing industry is unable to compete with 
foreign imports is reflected in these figures 
obtained from the United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, of im 
of silk fabrics from Japan to the United 
States from 1955 to 1959. In 1955, we im. 
ported 14 million square yards of pure silk 
fabric and in 1959 we imported 67 miilion 
Square yards of silk fabric, an increase of 
379 percent. Total imports of silk fabrics 
from all countries, including Japan, for 1955 
was 17 million square yards and in 1959, 72 
million square yards, an increase of 324 
percent. Imports of fabrics with silk mix. 
tures from all countries in 1955 was 1 mil- 
lion square yards, and in 1959 we imported 
9 million square yards, an increase of 800 
percent, 

The importation of these finished piece 
goods from other countries affects not only 
the throwing industry, but the dyeing plants 
and weaving plants as well. 

As a manufacturer facing impossible com- 
petition, I am not opposed to imports from 
Japan or any other country, but this com- 
petition poses a real problem. I fully realize 
the economic necessity of foreign trade to 
our national economy, but we are faced with 
what appears to be an almost impossible 
situation. 

It is my profound opinion that the only 
way this situation can be solved is to raise 
the tariff and reduce the quota of silk im- 
ports from foreign countries, thereby giving 
the American silk industry a chance for 
survival. 

If this tariff is raised and the quotas cut 
on silk and piece goods, the Japanese will 
not suffer. We have to get the raw silk from 
Japan. 
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What action should be taken? Clear- 
ly, action by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the answer. The tariff rate 
on thrown silk should be increased 
from the present 10 percent to the orig- 
inal 20 percent as it existed in 1951 be- 
fore it was reduced during the Tru- 
man administration. Both the Scanton 
Times and the Scrantonian, two of 
America’s outstanding newspapers have 
editorialized effectively on this subject. 
The gist of their argument follows: 

Area representatives of the silk indus- 
try have tried—futilely so far—to con- 


vince the U.S. Tariff Commission of the 
urgent need for restoration of a 20 per- 
cent duty on imported silk. This area, 
once the Nation’s second largest silk cen- 
ter, has suffered serious economic set- 
backs because of competition from Ja- 
pan and it is about time American mills 
and workers should be given some 
consideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRANTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 


Mr. BAILEY. I want tocommend the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for getting into this picture. I 
realize from what he says here today 
that he is not being misled by the over- 
tures of the administration to the tex- 
tile producers of the Nation. It has been 
my privilege to be one of the leaders of 
this battle for the last 14 years. When- 
ever a situation develops, like it has de- 
veloped in the textile industry, and 170 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives got together here, like we had some 
months ago here on the floor, then they 
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get scared and they offer concessions, 
and that is what they are trying to do 
now. They have been able to beat the 
group that wants to improve our inter- 
national trade policies by knocking us off 
one ata time. They started off by do- 
ing that to the dairy industry, and then 
they offered concessions to the independ- 
ent oil industry, and then made some 
concessions to the lead and zinc indus- 
try. In other words, that is a scheme 
of the State Department to continue to 
run our trade policies, when the Consti- 
tution says in article 8 that that is the 
business of the Congress. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman and I hope he keeps 
up his fight on this proposition, so that 
when we do get ready to write a new 
reciprocal trade agreement, we can write 
one with some sense in it, one in which 
we are not selling the jobs of American 
men and women down the river. You 
cannot buy friendship with dollars, and 
you cannot do it with American jobs. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Iam sure I will be 
in the forefront when the facts are as 
they are in this particular instance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter and charts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRANTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Barter) to this bill you just 
passed, the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department appropriation bill. We 
have been building up labor attachés all 
around the world. You will find on page 
430 a reference to these labor attachés, 
and part of the justification for them is 
carrying out “Department responsibili- 
ties under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program.” Apparently we have not 
been getting much help from the labor 
attachés. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I am sorry the 
gentleman did not call attention to that 
in the debate on the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Iowa cannot carry the entire load by 
calling attention to all these things 
when these bills come before the House. 
I had it staked out, I will say to the 
gentleman, to call it to his attention. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Iowa when the dis- 
tressed areas bill was before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
they had some language in the draft of 
that bill that said that grants and pay- 
ments under the distressed areas bill 
were being made to distressed areas to 
compensate them for loss and injury 
they had suffered under the operation of 
certain Federal laws, including the 
reciprocal trade agreements. I de- 
manded and at my request, they took 
that language out, because I said I did 
not want anybody to be able to say to me 
on the floor of the House that I was not 
trying to defend West Virginia’s economy 
and the damage that was being done to 
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our economy by the reciprocal trade 
agreements. I did not want somebody 
to say to me that that: took care of me 
in the distressed areas bill. 





THE GROWING NEED FOR AN ACAD- 
EMY OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from -Pennsylvania [Mr. Curtin] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN... Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
this session of the Congress I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 4729, to create a U.S. Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service. Recent events 
on the international scene and the grow- 
ing concern of all Americans appalled by 
the mounting arrogance of communism 
make it more imperative than ever that 
we take immediate constructive steps to 
insure proper training for the men and 
women 9n whom we must depend to 
combat communism all over the world. 

There have been a number of such 
bills introduced by my colleagues in both 
the House and the Senate. This is evi- 
dence of a widely shared conviction that 
there exists a great need for the United 
States to shore up what for many years 
has been, to my mind, an obvious weak- 
ness—our lack of trained, knowledgea- 
ble people who understand completely 
the full -mplications of the Communist 
conspiracy and how to deal with it. All 
of us have read about the Communist 
system of indoctrinating cadres of youth 
in the art of Bolshevik leadership. We 
are only too painfully aware that in 
just about every country of the world, 
there are trained organizers—all of them 
graduates of rigid Communist political 
education centers—who are carefully 
and cleverly schooled in the devious ways 
of sabotage, propaganda, blackmail, and 
the undermining of free government. 
While we countenance none of these 
things, we cannot evade the fact that it 
requires an intimate knowledge of the 
ways of communism and Communist 
strategy in order for our own represent- 
atives to devise effective countermeans. 

My bill proposes: 

That in order to promote peace, greater 
understanding and good will throughout the 
world and to provide for a trained force for 
the Foreign Service of the United States, 
and in order to provide more adequate and 
effective orientation and training for tech- 
nical and other p2rsonnel serving with the 
Foreign Operations Administration, there is 
hereby established an academy to be known 
as the United States Academy of Foreign 
Service. 


These are lofty goals that are right 
and decent in their statement of pur- 
pose, yet are to be realized only when 
we get down to the bedrock of reality. 
We should be candid and open about 
admitting that we have a great deal of 
lost tame to make up, and very little time 
ii. which to close the gap. It must be 
realized that the Communists have been 
training for this sort of thing since 
Lenin organized the first fanatical cells 
of professional revolutionaries three 
generations ago. 

It should be noted that my bill would 
entrust the management of the Foreign 
Service Academy to a Board of Trustees, 
consisting of the Secretary of State, the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
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ministration, two Members of the USS. 
Senate appointed by the Vice President 
and two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Speaker, 
and not more than one of the Senate 
and House Members shall be of the same 
political party. The Academy would be 
located outside the District of Columbia 
but not more than 300 miles therefrom. 
Admission to the Academy would be 
limited to men and women who have 
reached their 19th birthday and have 
not passed their 25th birthday, and who 
have had at least 2 years college or uni- 
versity education. All students would 
receive subsistence and compensation at 
such rates as may be determined by the 
trustees. The Academy would operate 
on the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, awarding bachelors, masters, and 
doctors degrees. The bill specifies that 
the scope of activities shall not be lim- 
ited to academic studies only, but shall 
also include fieldwork abroad. This 
aspect of Academy training, in the view 
of many, is mos* essential. 

Each student graduated from the 
Academy would agree to accept an ap- 
pointment as an employee of the United 
States for the 5 years following the 
awarding of a degree, with the Depari- 
ments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare 
having priorities in that order, followed 

y other departments and agencies of 
the United States. 

The United States cannot afford to 
allow the vital work of combatting the 
insidious work of professional Com- 
munists to Americans who are handi- 
capped by improper training. As has 
been pointed out by the Saturday 
Evening Post in an editorial captioned 
“The Freedom Academy Bill Should 
Pass,” we do not have amateur military 
officers. Nor do amateurs manage our 
huge industries. 

Unfortunately, there have been ob- 
jections raised in high places to the cre- 
ation of an Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice, objections that, in my judgment 
and the judgment of others, are based 
on the familiar reluctance of established 
agencies of our Government to ac- 
knowledge the existence of a weakness. 
For example, I have a copy of a letter 
written by an official of the Department 
of State to Dr. Charles S. Muschell, re- 
gional superintendent, the Pennsbury 
Schools, Fallsington, Pa., under date of 
March 26, 1961. Dr. Muschell, and the 
Pennsbury Board of Education, all are 
resident in Bucks County, Pa., part of 
the Eighth Congressional District com- 
prising more than 500,000 people whom 
it is my privilege to represent. 

The Pennsbury Board of Education 
had adopted a resolution calling for the 
establishment of an Academy of Foreign 
Service, and under date of February 22, 
1961, forwarded to the President a copy 
of the resolution. The official from the 
Department of State, replying to Dr. 
Muschell’s letter, takes a negative view of 
the whole idea. The letter, in part, states 
as follows: 

The proposal for an undergraduate Foreign 
Service Academy, similar to the academies 
for training officers in the armed services 
is a matter to which the Department of 
State has given a considerable amount of 
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attention for several years. The Depart- 
ment made a review of the whole question 
again last year at the request of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
reached the conclusion that the establish- 
ment of such an academy would not be in 
the best interest of the country or the 
Foreign Service. I think you may be in- 
terested in our report to the committee, 
Report on Recruitment and Training in the 
Foreign Service, a copy of which is enclosed. 

There are a number of reasons for the 
Department’s position regarding the estab- 
lishment of an academy for the training of 
Foreign Service officers. Basically, the De- 
partment is concerned that such an academy 
would not provide the breadth of back- 
ground which is necessary if the Service is to 
be truly representative of the American peo- 
ple. For example, the background and out- 
look of a group of new Foreign Service officers 
who had completed their academic work en- 
tirely with other young men and women in- 
terested in foreign affairs, might not be as 
broad as that of a group who had studied at 
a number of educational institutions in the 
various States of the Union. In the view 
of the Department, the latter group would 
have a much wider range of experience and 
training and would be more representative 
of our country. 


I submit that what the Department of 
State is here attempting to prove is that 
there is nothing wrong with our present 
system of training for American oversea 
representatives. To accept this conten- 
tion is to admit that we have no problem. 
Can any American, seeing what has 
taken place on the world scene in re- 
cent months, feel smug or complacent 
about our lack of effective counterop- 
erations against the Communists’ steady 
string of propaganda successes? We are 
being outmaneuvered, outwitted, outrun 
in dozens of trouble spots and yet our 
State Department would blandly deny 
that there is anything wrong, that there 
is no urgent need. I respectfully sub- 
mit that the hour is late and that we 
had better put aside such illusions. The 
State Department’s fallacious line of 
reasoning can perhaps most forcefully be 
pointed out by recalling that military 
training is practiced in many U.S. col- 
leges and universities where there are 
Reserve officers training units. The 
ROTC and the NOTC are accomplishing 
an important job in our schools of 
higher learning, but does this eliminate 
the need for West Point or for Annap- 
olis? The answer is obvious. Of course 
not. The parallel is exactly the same as 
the circumstances that would prevail in 
an altogether complementary and logi- 
cal manner with our Academy of Foreign 
Service and the State Department co- 
operating. 

Gentlemen, this is no time for the 
Congress to permit this important mat- 
ter to be detoured or shunted off to the 
side by the unreasoning objections of the 
agency that ought to be most concerned 
about the problem. There is a real, 
pressing, immediate need for the United 
States of America to. establish an Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service. Let us proceed 
to that task by enacting the legislation 
that will translate hope into action. 





FAIRPLAY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May Day, Fidel Castro proclaimed Cuba 
as the first Socialist-Communist state 
in our hemisphere. In this action, he 
pledged his support to a godless, tyran- 
nical international bloc which is bent 
on destroying western civilization and 
at the same time he wiped out what 
little hope there might have been for 
any democratic institutions in Cuba. 
He haughtily said that free elections 
would no longer be needed in Cuba while 
at the same time launching a_- gigantic 
battle against the Catholic Church. 

It is amazing, Mr. Speaker, how many 
Americans still hold to the belief that 
we can work things out with Castro. 
Decades of Communist treachery and 
perfidy do not seem to disillusion those 
who believe that the Communists can 
be dealt with and by making certain 
noble concessions, renouncements, ac- 
commodations, retreats, changes of 
policy, abandonment of policy, and/or 
softening of policy, we can achieve peace 
and unity. In fact, it makes one wonder 
what concessions are considered too 
great for the United States to make 
in the eyes of those who hold to the 
doctrine of accommodation and con- 
cession. 

In almost every instance, the self- 
professed liberals criticize any affirma- 
tion of U.S. determination to use its 
tremendous power for curbing Com- 
munist aggression. In almost every 
instance, they urge that we take col- 
lective action even if that means com- 
promising our position to the most timid 
and the weakest of our allies or even 
to the vast neutral bloc. The thoughts 
of the United States acting independ- 
ently to defend our own best interests— 
even if circumstances would dictate—is 
labeled as isolationism or reaction. 

Not too long ago, a group called the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee was run- 
ning ads in the papers venting their 
wrath concerning the terrible accusa- 
tions being made against Castro. To 
them, it was a dirty smear to allege that 
Cuba was going Communist. All Castro 
wants, they said, is to return Cuba to the 
Cubans—sort of an agrarian reformer 
with beard. Firing squads, expropria- 
tions of property, embracing Khrushchev 
in New York—well now, these are of little 
note and do not tell us about the true 
Castro. We now find a new committee 
calling for another dose of American 
fairplay for Cuba despite events of the 
past year. 

Mr. Speaker, I specifically refer to a 
meeting, labeled the Cuba protest meet- 
ing, which was held at Harvard Univer- 
sity on April 26, 1961, and which resulted 
in what I consider to be a very soft and 
appeasing document which purports to 
be the consensus of opinion of a large 
number of Harvard, MIT, and Boston 
area college professors. This document, 
under the heading “An Open Letter to 
President Kennedy,” was printed as an 
advertisement in an undetermined num- 
ber of newspapers. I say undetermined 
because I have no way of knowing to 
what extent it was publicized, having 
seen but several of them myself. 
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This 860-word statement calls for “g 
cooling-off period and an announcement 
of our willingness to test the sincerity of 
the Cuban offer to negotiate differences” 
as well as a ringing condemnation of 
American policy and economic power 
which, they allege, in the early days of 
Castro could have “been wielded to fur- 
ther Cuban democracy” but instead was 
“wasted in a fruitless effort to weaken 
and undermine the new regime.” Few of 
us have doubts about the sincerity of 
Castro. ‘These professors are shocked 
that the major premise of United States- 
Cuban policy for at least a year has been 
that we must crush Castro although they 
give only passing attention to the ruth- 
less Castro policies which have meant the 
firing squad and totalitarian manifesta- 
tions in every direction. 

In fact, a key to the tenor of the open 
letter is that only 20 words, 1 sentence, 
of the 860-word letter suggests any dis- 
enchantment of Castro and his policies, 
They are watered down words which 
really amount to only a slight rap on the 
knuckles for being a bad boy. Their 
concern for our policy and the temerity 
of President Kennedy and the American 
people to press for military intervention 
is voluminous. Their concern for Cas- 
tro’s tyranny is expressed in these words: 

None of us approves the Castro regime’s 
repression of civil liberties within Cuba, nor 
its dependence on the Communist bloc. 


Note that carefully. They are not saying 
they disapprove but merely use the 
weaker language “We do not approve.” 
Mr. Speaker, this is a shocking expres- 
sion of weakness on the part of the 
participants in the Cuba protest meet- 
ing. 

They are not even sure that Castro 
is a threat to America. They couch 
their suspicions in this carefully worded 
statement “Today, Castro may well, in 
fact, represent a threat to the security 
of the Americas.” I know of very few 
straight thinking Americans who would 
not put their feelings in stronger terms 
when the security of America and the 
Americas is at stake. Their thoughts 
are summarized in a four-point state- 
ment: 

Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment should— 4 

1. Reverse the present drift toward Amer- 
ican military intervention in Cuba; 

2. Give no further support for the inva- 
sion of Cuba by exile groups; 

8. Seek instead to detach the Castro regime 
from the Communist bloc by working for a 
diplomatic detente and a resumption of trade 
relations; and 

4. Concentrate its constructive efforts on 
eliminating in other parts of Latin America 
the social conditions on which totalitarian 
nationalism feeds. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the body of this open letter be in- 
serted at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

The struggle against communism in the 
Western Hemisphere will not be won by 
brandishing the Big Stick, None of us ap- 
proves the Castro regime’s repression of civil 
liberties within Cuba, nor its dependence on 
the Communist bloc. But we believe the 
U.S. attempt to destroy Castro fails to come 
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to grips with the meaning of the recent 
Cuban experience, and seriously endangers 
the pursuit of our most vital interests in 
world affairs. 

It is now a matter of record that the at- 
tempt at counterrevolution was planned, 
organized, and directed by an agency of the 
U.S. Government. This agency, acting in 
secret and deceiving both the American peo- 
ple and the Cuban rebels—particularly the 
most democratic among those rebels—has 
blundered in an inexcusable and almost in- 
conceivable manner. But this was more than 
a failure of technique; it was a failure of 
policy itself. 

The major premise of United States-Cuban 
policy for at least a year has been that we 
must crush Castro. Indeed, when certain of 
today’s rebel leaders were still members of the 
Castro government, the United States had 
already demonstrated its disenchantment 
with the Cuban revolution. Our enormous 
economic power, which might have been 
wielded to further Cuban democracy, was 
wasted in a fruitless effort to weaken and 
undermine the new regime. Whether from 
aversion to evolution, or from fear of ex- 
propriation of American property, our Gov- 
ernment acted so as to encourage those 
tendencies toward dictatorship and anti- 
Americanism latent in any Latin American 
social upheaval. The U.S. determination to 
isolate Cuba made the Soviet bloc Castro’s 
only support of military and economic sup- 
port. This resulted, as has happened so 
often before, in a sharp increase in the power 
of the local Communist Party. 

Today, Castro may well, in fact, represent 
a threat to the security of the Americas. 
But this is not primarily a military threat. 
The danger Castro poses is clear: that by 
subversion or example his particular brand 
of social revolution will spread through 
Latin America. The burden, then, is on us. 
It requires a vastly greater effort than we 
have yet made to demonstrate that genuine 
social reform is compatible with democratic 
institutions. 

Meanwhile, any further effort to destroy 
Castro would serve only to intensify terror 
within Cuba. A more formidable American- 
inspired rebel invasion, or the sending of 
American troops would, we believe, have 
still more disastrous consequences. “Vic- 
tory” by American intervention would re- 
quire bloody war and prolonged occupation, 
Can anyone believe that a free Cuban gov- 
ernment would emerge from these circum- 
stances? More important, even if we did 
succeed, by such means, in replacing Castro, 
we would still have done far greater damage 
to ourselves than to international com- 
munism. We would have established anti- 
Americanism as the central theme of Latin 
American politics for decades to come. 

Already, Mr. President, in the view of such 
cautious and responsible journals as the 
Manchester Guardian and the Observer, the 
CIA flasco has undone much of the good 
your administration has achieved in the 
world arena, and substantially weakened 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson’s effectiveness 
in the United Nations. Your threat to im- 
pose our will in the Caribbean, whatever 
the wishes of the other American states, and 
in violation of inter-American agreements, 
has created widespread suspicion that the 
United States will reorient its foreign pol- 
icy in the direction of Soviet-style power 
politics. Further intervention in Cuba will 
give the lie to our professions of respect for 
treaty obligations, and will make it much 
more difficult for us to persuade the peoples 
of Asia. Africa, and Latin America that we 
will act toward them with understanding. 

We, therefore, endorse the resolution 
adopted by the Cuba protest meeting held 
at Harvard University on April 26, 1961: 

“Resolved: that the United States Gov- 
ernment should— 

“1. Reverse the present drift toward 
American military intervention in Cuba; 
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“2. Give no further support for the in- 
vasion of Cuba by exile groups; 

“3. Seek instead to detach the Castro 
regime from the Communist bloc by work- 
ing for a diplomatic detente and a resump- 
tion of trade relations; and 

“4, Concentrate its constructive efforts on 
eliminating in other parts of Latin America 
the social conditions on which totalitarian 
nationalism feeds.” 

We are distressed that there has been so 
little public discussion of the alternatives to 
present U.S. Cuban policy. With a few 
notable exceptions, debate has centered 
on the varieties of intervention rather 
than on the decision to intervene. In the 
press, consideration has been circumscribed 
by an uncritical acceptance of the early de- 
cision to overthrow Castro, and more 
recently, by an equally uncritical acqui- 
escence in the call for national unity. We 
believe that there are alternatives, that de- 
bate is necessary—though it would be fool- 
ish to suggest that the alternatives can be 
seized without courage and patience. The 
first imperative is a cooling-off period, and 
an announcement of our willingness to test 
the sincerity of the Cuban offer to negotiate 
differences. 

We regard this issue as a crucial and re- 
vealing measure of our desire to assume re- 
sponsibility for new directions in foreign 
affairs. Surely we have confidence enough 
in the ways of freedom to accept this chal- 
lenge. 

SIGNERS * 

James Luther Adams, Lamont professor of 
divinity, Harvard; Gordon Allport, professor 
of psychology, Harvard; Eric Bentley, Charles 
Eliot Norton, professor of poetry, Harvard; 
Reuben A. Brower, professor of English, Har- 
vard; Allan Knight Chalmers, professor of 
applied Christianity, Boston University; 
Serge Chermayeff, professor of architecture, 
Harvard; Noam Chomsky, associate professor 
of modern languages, M.I.T.; Wendell Clau- 
sen, professor of Greek and Latin, Harvard; 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, lecturer on chemis- 
try, Harvard; John P. Dawson, professor of 
law, Harvard; Giorgio deSantillana, profes- 
sor of humanities, M.I.T.; L. Harold de Wolf, 
president of the faculty, B.U. School of The- 
ology; John T. Edsall, professor of biological 
chemistry, Harvard; Rupert Emerson, profes- 
sor of government, Harvard; Monroe Engel, 
lecturer on English, Harvard; Jacob Fine, 
professor of surgery, Harvard Medical School; 
Roderick Firth, professor of philosophy, Har- 
vard; Donald Fleming, professor of history, 
Harvard; Caleb Foote, Walter Meyer visiting 
research professor of law, Harvard; John N. 
Gaus, professor of government, Harvard; Ed- 
ward Geary, associate professor of romance 
languages, Harvard; Stephen Gilman, profes- 
sor of romance languages, Harvard; Albert 
Guerard, professor of English, Harvard, 

Eric Havelock, professor of Greek and 
Latin, Harvard; Lillian Hellman, visiting lec- 
turer on English, Harvard; Hans Hofmann, 
associate professor of theology, Harvard; H. 
Stuart Hughes, professor of history, Harvard; 
Reginald Isaacs, Charles Dyer Norton profes- 
sor of regional planning, Harvard; William 
Jencks, associate professor of biochemistry, 
Brandeis; Paul E. Johnson, professor of 
psychology, Boston University; 
Kamen, professor of biochemistry, Brandeis; 
Nathan Kaplan, professor of biochemistry, 
Brandeis; Timothy Leary, lecturer on clinical 
psychology, Harvard; Paul T. Lehmann, 
Lamont professor of divinity, Harvard; Harry 
T. Levin, Irving Babbitt professor of com- 
parative literature, Harvard; Laurence Levine, 
associate professor of biochemistry, Brandeis; 
Erich Lindemann, professor of psychiatry, 
Harvard Medical School; Salvador Luria, pro- 
fessor of biology, M.I.T.; Kevin Lynch, asso- 
ciate professor of city planning, M.I.T.; Ken- 
neth S. Lynn, associate professor of English, 
Harvard; Boris Magasanik, professor of biol- 


2 Partial list. 
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ogy, M.I.T.; Frank E. Manual, professor of 
history, Brandeis; Herbert Marcuse, professor 
of politics and philosophy, Brandeis; Bar- 
rington Moore, Jr., senior fellow, Russian Re- 
search Center, Harvard; Walter Muelder, dean 
of the School of Theology, Boston University; 
Lewis Mumford; David Owen, Gurney profes- 
sor of history and political science, Harvard. 

E. S. Pattullo, assistant dean of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences, Harvard; Robert 
O. Preyer, associate professor of English, 
Brandeis; John Rawls, professor of philoso- 
phy, M.I.T.; I. A. Richards, university pro- 
fessor, Harvard; David Riesman, Henry Ford 
II professor of social science, Harvard; Lloyd 
Rodwin, professor of land economics, M.L-T.; 
Sylvan Schweber, professor of physics, Bran- 
deis; Jose Luis Sert, dean graduate school of 
design, Harvard; Harlow Shapley, Paine pro- 
fessor of astronomy, emeritus, Harvard; 
Irving Singer, associate professor of philoso- 
phy, M.1.T.; Huston Smith, professor of 
philosophy, M.1.T.; Maurice R. Stein, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, Brandeis; Wal- 
ter Toman, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, Brandeis; John Van Doren, associate 
professor of English, Brandeis; E. V. Walter, 
associate professor of politics, Brandeis; Rob- 
ert W. White, professor of clinical psychol- 
ogy, Harverd; John W. M. Whiting, Bigelow 
professor of education and director, Labora- 
tory of Human Development, Harvard; Ced- 
ric Whitman, professor of Greek and Latin, 
Harvard; Norbert Wiener, institute profes- 
sor cof mathematics, M.I-T.; Amos Wilder, 
Hollis professor of divinity, Harvard; Ed- 
mund Wilson; Kurt H. Wolf, professor of 
sociology, Brandeis; Laurence Wylie, C. 
Douglas Dillon professor of the civilization 
of France, Harvard. 

Mr. Speaker, note once more the siren 
call that we “lure away” a satellite from 
the Communist bloc. They have not yet 
urged massive foreign aid but I would 
guess that it would be the next step if 
the past is prolog. 

On Monday, one of our colleagues suc- 
cinctly stated his dilemma by noting— 

When Castro took over the Government 
of Cuba we had a transition period there 
for a while in which some of us said: “Let’s 
wait and see.” 

I was one of those who said, “Let’s wait 
and see what happens.” 


He concluded: 

Being from Miami, a point close to Cuba, 
the wait and see attitude was not too long 
in evolving into “now you know what the 
answer is” because started stream- 
ing into Miami and other areas of the coun- 
try at a very high rate. 


Mr. Speaker, it is significant to note 
that the “Now you know what the an- 
swer is” conclusion has been lost on this 
learned group of educators. The fact 
that these pronouncements are presented 
by what is termed as an intellectual 
group is of particular note. It is of par- 
ticular note because we all take a second 
look at their views and mentally ac- 
knowledge an extra degree of credibility 
to the statements of our learned fellow 


intellectual—I merely find it more alarm- 
ing because of their conciliatory tone. 

James Reston wrote in the New York 
Times of April 28, 1961: 


The saddest men in Washington these 
days are the intellectuals on the White House 
staff who helped deal with the Cuban issue: 
McGeorge Bundy, former dean of the facul- 
ty at Harvard; Walt Whitman Rostow of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.. the Harvard his- 
torian. 
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Reston goes on to write: 

A moratorium on sniping at the profes- 
sors might not be a bad idea for if this bril- 
liant young crowd fails, we might have to 
tolerate not only defeat but a spasm of anti- 
intellectuaiism as well. 


National Review sums it up well by 
tartly observing in its May 13, 1961, is- 
sue: 

Just how lack of knowledge, judgment, 
and sense on Cuba squares with brilliance, 
and just why criticism of lack of knowledge, 
judgment, and sense is “anti-intellectual- 
ism,” are mysteries that we hope the New 
Frontier dialecticians will explain more fully 
in the next hundred days. 


They also note appropriately, I be- 
lieve, that— 

When the liberals are responsible for a 
fiasco, there must be no criticism. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. I certainly concur in the 
gentleman’s concern over the gentle- 
men who have been deceived into signing 
such a ridiculous ad as appeared in many 
of our national newspapers. I also have 
a certain amount of sympathy for them 
from the standpoint that obviously they 
are confused, and I believe many of them 
are sincerely confused. 

As you analyze some of these state- 
ments that have been issued from offi- 
cial levels of government, perhaps we 
can begin to more clearly understand 
why they are sincerely confused. For 
instance, in April of this year, the State 
Department issued its much publicized 
white paper on Cuba. I have read it 
with great fascination because, appar- 
ently, the key people in leadership posi- 
tions in the State Department are still 
convinced that the revolution in Cuba 
at its origin was not a Communist revo- 
lution. Item No. 1 in their white paper 
is headed with the title, ‘“‘The Betrayal 
of the Cuban Revolution.” The other 
evening I had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this in an informal way with a top 
State Department official who shall be 
nameless because of the pledge of ob- 
scurity in that conversation, and I asked 
him, “Why do you continue to insist 
that Castro betrayed the revolution?” 
I was trying to make the point that Fidel 
Castro’s record clear back in 1948 in Bo- 
gota, where he was part of a Communist 
assassination movement down there, was 
clearly known; that President Somosa 
had warned all of the Western Hemi- 
sphere of the nature of Fidel Castro. 

I said to this State Department of- 
ficial, “How can you still cling to this 
idea that Communist Fidel Castro be- 
trayed the Communist revolution that 
was successful in imposing a Communist 
dictatorship on the Cuban people?” His 
answer was, “Well, he betrayed the revo- 
lution.” “Well, then,” I said, “are you 
not and were you not familiar with the 
background of Raul Castro, the brother 
of Fidel Castro, and Ché Guevara,” and 
this distinguished gentleman of letters 
replied, “Well, historians are still argu- 
ing about Raul Castro.” Well, maybe 
historians still are, but I do find in the 
white paper issued by the Department, 
of which this man happens to be one of 
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the top leaders, on page 12 of their own 
white paper it says: 

Dr. Castro’s brother, Maj. Ratil Castro, had 
himself been active in the international 
Communist student movement and had 
made his pilgrimage to the Communist 
world. Moreover, Maj. Ernesto (Ché) 
Guevara, a dominating influence on Dr. 
Castro, was a professional revolutionary from 
Argentina who had worked with Communists 
in Guatemala and Mexico. Through Raul 
Castro and Guevara, the Communists, 
though unable to gain control either of the 
26th of July Movement or of the rebel army, 
won ready access to Dr. Castro himself. 


There are many wonderful people in 
our State Department. I have had con- 
ferences with several of them and as to 
many of them, I have the highest con- 
fidence in their integrity and their 
knowledge, but for the State Department 
at this stage to still be excusing itself, 
regardless of political administration 
when this took place, on the ground that 
Castro betrayed the revolution is pure 
fantasy. By their own admission on 
page 12, their intelligence sources, and 
I am sure their files give them full in- 
formation on Ernesto (Ché) Guevara 
and Ratl Castro and Fidel Castro him- 
self, these were the leaders of the revolu- 
tion and, yet, their comment is that 
Castro betrayed the revolution. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Can the gentleman 
conceive how such a learned group as 
distinguished professors can still have 
any delusion that Castro is now not a 
Communist to mean that we are at fault 
and maybe we are the ones who should 
make changes? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I think there is a 
possibility of understanding this, if the 
gentleman from Ohio will permit me to 
discuss this for just a moment. 

There seems to be a theory at certain 
levels of the State Department and else- 
where in what is loosely called the intel- 
lectual world—and I do not mean to be 
critical of intellectualism because I take 
pride in our honest intellectualism, but 
there seems to be a theory that we have 
reached the stage where we dare not take 
a clear-cut position. We have adopted 
a position of negotiating in the interna- 
tional struggle globally primarily in 
areas outside of Communist control. We 
have constantly been willing to negotiate 
about Laos, about Vietnam, about Indo- 
china, always in areas outside of the con- 
trol of the Soviet Union. 

With the advent of the atomic bomb in 
World War II and the dropping of it on 
Japan the Communist international ap- 
paratus opened up an all-out psychologi- 
cal warfare campaign, and we sincerely 
many of us, joined in pointing out what 
a@ wonderful thing atomic energy would 
be if harnessed for peace, but what a 
horrible and catastrophic thing it would 
be if used in warfare. Then came the 
H-bomb and potentially the C-bomb. 
The Communist psychological warfare 
experts went to work on an intensive 
campaign among the western peoples. 
They did not tell their own people about 
the horrible effects of the A-bomb, of 
nuclear explosions, but it was aimed pri- 
marily at the non-Communist world, to 
create this terrible fear. So we did not 
take a firm position opposed to them be- 
cause, it was said, there would be the risk 
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of war. There was a definite feeling ap- 
parently that if we just waited long 
enough there would be some sort of com- 
promise between the capitalist system 
and the Communist system, that the 
Communist system was going to evolve 
into a form of capitalism. What would 
really happen, however, is that the free- 
enterprise system would be replaced, re- 
placed by a form of super-international 
Social government. 

When you get to this state of think- 
ing that we do not really believe strongly 
enough in the American system that we 
want to defend it, but that we are willing 
to give up completely sovereignty here, 
there, and elsewhere in the name of 
compromise, then you are lost, and have 
moved into the realm of wishful think- 
ing and cannot be realistic about what 
things actually are like. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It certainly seems 
to me that the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana has added quite a bit of 
light to this discussion. It is amazing 
to me, and I cannot hide my amazement 
here, the degree to which people are 
willing to compromise the interests of 
the United States in return for what 
they consider to be a better world or 
more peaceful one. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would say that from my observa- 
tion during the few months I have been 
in Congress, but having spoken exten- 
sively across the country to various or- 
ganizations, it is heartening to see the 
attitude of the people. At the grass- 
roots, people are willing to stand up and 
be counted; they are rejecting this com- 
promise attitude. 

If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to expand this just a little to show 
how this pattern of alarm and of double 
dealing is extending all over the world. 
I noticed in the Washington Post, a pub- 
lication that I do not quote too often, the 
Washington Post of Tuesday, May 2, 
1961, there was an article by Chalmers M. 
Roberts, an article that I think should 
be read by every Member of this House 
because it will give an insight into what 
has been developing over many years. 
You can spot events before they actually 
take place by noting certain lines that 
begin to evolve, certain suggestions that 
are dropped; and I notice in Chalmers 
Roberts’ article in the Washington Post 
of May 2 the headline is “U.S. Takes New 
View, Ponders Recognition of Outer 
Mongolia.” He states: 

In the current issue of Foreign Affairs, 
one of President Kennedy's preinaugural 
foreign policy advisers, Zbigniew Brezezinski 
of Columbia University’s Russian Institute 
suggests that American diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Outer Mongolia could contribute to 
the further growth of the diversity which 
has developed within the Communist camp. 

Recognition, he contends, would encour- 
age the growth of a sense of independent 
statehood which almost certainly would lead 
to more assertive nationalism. In addition, 
it would give the United States a listening 
post in the heart of central Asia. 


This would be humorous if it were 
not so tragic, because here is the so- 
called common line. We are going to 
give them another advantage by recog- 
nizing Outer Mongolia as a legitimate 
government, and somehow or other it is 
going to bring peace closer to you. It 
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is the same type of propaganda we heard 
about China, that we have watched con- 
sistently year in and year out as we have 
seen the edge of the Iron-Bamboo Cur- 
tain move ever closer to us. This is 
practicing the art of self-deception 
through lack of understanding, our will- 
ingness to substitute a Communist phi- 
losophy which they have clearly defined 
as their program in the ultimate con- 
quest of the world. 

I would direct the attention of every 
Member of the House to this particular 
article, because we have seen it in a 
couple of different places now. I raise 
the question just how long is it going to 
be before we begin receiving official hints 
that maybe a compromise of the ten- 
sions would be for us to recognize Outer 
Mongolia as a separate independent sov- 
ereign state. More of the art of self- 
deception. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Coming a little bit 
closer to our own continent, does the 
gentleman understand that possibly the 
people who participated in the Cuba 
protest meeting might not have under- 
stood the nature of international com- 
munism? 

Mr. BRUCE. Iam reluctant to ques- 
tion the motives of people. It is im- 
possible for me, not knowing these gen- 
tlemen personally, and even if I did to 
honestly analyze what their motives are. 
I have to give them the benefit of the 
doubt. I would say, on the basis of the 
obvious fact, they are confused, they are 
in error, and certainly in their error and 
using their position of prestige to pro- 
mote this soft attitude toward an under- 
standing of the Communist dictatorship 
in Cuba, they are doing great damage to 
the cause of freedom in the United 
States. I give them the benefit of the 
doubt, by and large, that they are sin- 
cerely confused. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, con- 
trasted to the “Open Letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy” type of approach to the 
Communist take-over in Cuba is that of 
Carlos Todd, editor of the Cuban Infor- 
mation Service. In an address of May 4, 
1961, made to the 16th Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference in New Orleans, 
La., Mr. Todd summarized our decline in 
prestige in the Americas. His address 
follows these remarks. A Cuban exile, 
he succinctly stated the situation in these 
words: 

It is impossible to deal with the Soviets 
and the Chinese by conventional methods of 
modern diplomacy. They operate in exactly 
the same manner as do your gangsters, who 
work completely outside human laws and 
ignore them altogether when it suits their 
purposes. It is inconceivable that you have 
not realized, as a Nation, that the exact, same 
methods of Hitler’s Germany nearly brought 
a German victory in Europe for precisely the 
Same reasons. People simply refused to be- 
lieve that nations could act thus. 


Those who follow the belief that inde- 
pendent governments of the left are a 
proper vehicle to bring about social re- 
form were wrong in China. I believe 
they are equally wrong in their appraisal 
of Cuba. It is high time that we started 
& more serious appraisal of our world 
Position and place American security and 
leadership at the forefront of our con- 
siderations. There is no hope for the 
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free world without a strong America, an 
America that leads. Mr. Speaker, if 
that means we must use our power to 
grasp the reins once more than I believe 
we must dedicate ourselves to that 
challenge. 

Last Sunday, Many Americans wit- 
nessed on television the Castro propa- 
ganda film on the abortive invasion at- 
tempt. Anyone could well understand 
the anger of Cuban totalitarian leaders 
at the United States for our part in that 
fiasco. ‘The film showed much more than 
anger or even, to be charitable, righteous 
indignation. It demonstrated the old 
Communist tactics of deceit and propa- 
ganda. It will serve as a vehicle to sell 
throughout the Western Hemisphere the 
“hate America” theme of the Commu- 
nists. It is unconscionable that Ameri- 
cans who profess their loyalty should be 
furthering this Communistic government 
in any way—whether it be by trade, aid 
or a policy of accommodation and civil- 
ity. 

As much as I am discouraged by the 
repeated colorblindness peculiar to 
many of our so-called liberals, whom I 
am sure are patriotic, I am equally en- 
couraged by the dedication to fight com- 
munism, not pacify it, by many of our 
patriotic leaders, organizations, and pub- 
lications. It is time that we start ex- 
pressing an interest in fair play for the 
United States. 


TENSION IN THE CARIBBEAN 


(Address made to the 16th Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference, by Carlos Todd, 
editor, Cuban Information Service, New 
Orleans, May 4, 1961) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege 
and pleasure for me to be able to revisit 
your gracious city after my stay here in 1954. 
When I look back to those days—it has 
rained a lot since then—it becomes nearly 
impossible for me to believe that life in 
my country was a civilized affair, and terror 
did not rule the land. 

Today, I have been asked to address this 
distinguished audience on the subject of 
“Tension in the Caribbean,” an awesome task 
to cover in a few minutes, with its wide 
ramifications and the many implications 
that the title implies. 

I am a Cuban citizen, born in Cuba, who 
has lived most of his adult life in that 
lovely and unfortunate island. As political 
editor for the newspaper Times of Havana, 
I lived through nearly 2 years of the fright- 
ful fiasco that is the so-called Castro revo- 
lution—in reality the Communist conquest 
of Cuba. 

I have been witness to the total eradica- 
tion of all freedoms in Cuba; to the destruc- 
tion of its wealth and industry by the Red 
invaders; to the studied dismemberment of 
the Cuban family; and to the poisoning of 
the minds of young and old, to the degree 
where mountainous hatreds have been de- 
liberately instilled into the hearts of a people 
who were once gay and happy and carefree. 

I have seen all this happen before my very 
eyes; and I cannot dismiss it with the word 
“tension.” 

It is totally inadequate to say that I speak 
to you about “Tension in the Caribbean,” 
when that so-called tension has become 
open warfare to the death. 

There may be some among you that still 
believe that the word “war” implies only 
much shooting and desolation and nothing 
else. Only very recently, we have had occa- 
sion to witness this type of warfare in the 
ill-fated, abortive invasion attempt by a 
handful of young Cubans who willingly 
sacrificed their lives for the cause of freedom. 
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Nevertheless, that skirmish—for it was no 
more than that—was only a small armed 
engagement which served to accentuate the 
other kind of war, a war that is being waged 
relentlessly in the Caribbean and in every 
corner of this earth, the war for public 
opinion. 

That tyrant and superb politician Adolf 
Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf that public 
opinion “was the mightiest factor of our 
time.” He used it well and used it to the 
hilt. He has been surpassed and left far 
behind by Soviet Russia, which adopted 
some of his methods and added embellish- 
ments of her own. 

This war—the war of advertising, for that 
is what propaganda really is—is being fought 
with tenacity, intelligence, and diligence by 
international communism. 

The immediate and direct result of this 
type of warfare is what you call “tension,” 
under the accepted semantics of the West- 
ern World. But it remains war to the death, 
no matter what you choose to call it. Mao 
Tse-tung recognized the principle years ago 
and wrote, “Politics is war without blood- 
shed. War is politics with bloodshed.” 

This tension, this war without bloodshed 
in the Caribbean, dates from the time that 
Fidel Castro, together with his Communist 
master, Ernesto (Ché) Guevara, landed in 
Cuba in December 1956. From that moment, 
and throughout the succeeding months, ten- 
sion increased fearfully within the island of 
Cuba; but it had not, as yet, reached any 
appreciable degree outside the country. 

Tension in the Caribbean began from that 
date as it inevitably begins in every single 
place in the world where the Communists 
initiate their well-tried and successful pro- 
gram of infiltration, subversion, propagan- 
dizing, and bribery to secure total power in 
any given area. The Congo, Laos, Vietnam, 
Berlin, Cuba—every single focus of tension 
can be directly attributed to Communist 
action. 

Open bloodless warfare—tension, if you 
insist in calling it that—intensified and 
finally burst forth from Cuba with explo- 
sive force, immediately after Castro and his 
Communists came to power on January 1, 
1959. 

It became open warfare in the armed sense 
when the Cuban Communist government at- 
temped an abortive invasion of Panama in 
April of 1959. It is worthy to note that 
the invaders were politely returned to Cuba 
by the Panamanian Government. Castro 
tried again, in August of that year, to in- 
vade the Dominican Republic, in an attempt 
that also died at birth. ‘The seas around 
the island were containing armed Cuban 
Communist aggression. 

They did not and have not contained the 
open bloodness warfare, the tension that has 
spread throughout the countries of South 
and Central America. It has become im- 
possible to limit that warfare to the Ca- 
ribbean, to quarantine it, as you would a 
deadly disease, from the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica. It is increasing daily and it is achiev- 
ing new victories and faithful adherents in 
this hemisphere. 

It has invaded this country today; and 
for the last 3 weeks it has become the sub- 
ject of urgent discussion from the top of 
the White House down to the home of the 
humblest citizen who reads newspapers or 
watches television. 

For the origins of this tension, one may 
begin with the relationship that existed be- 
tween the United States and the nations of 
the Caribbean, Central and South America, 
in the era of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Those 
relations were at an all-time high; and the 
political, commercial, and industrial pres- 
tige of this country remained unchallenged 
in the hemisphere. The cordiality between 
your neighbors to the south and your Goy- 
ernment was a strong bond for hemispheric 
unity. 
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Curiously enough, the policy of the good 
neighbor became, unconsciously to Latin 
American nations, the policy of the good 
father. An umbrella of protection—real or 
imaginary, as you wish—did not permit the 
intrusion of world power politics on the 
Latin American scene. The peoples of our 
countries felt, at that time, that the United 
States was concerned with their welfare, and 
reacted accordingly. 

It was only after World War II, when mili- 
tant communism began to march inexorably 
in every single continent in the world, that 
the Latin American mind began to have se- 
rious doubts of American intentions. Aid 
in enormous quantities went to reconstruct 
the ruin of Europe; the Asians received their 
share of largess; African countries began to 
acquire new importance in world politics; 
and in their comfortable acceptance of a 
sure thing, the United States did not turn 
an eye on Latin America. We becaine poor 
relations of no consequence. 

Further, and more grievous still, the 
United States, whilst leaving the Latin 
American Republics to fend for themselves, 
resigned its position as the pater familias of 
the hemisphere; and, in doing so, effectively 
relinquished its position of leadership. You 
were no longer captain of the vessel. You 
became a mere member of the crew, default- 
ing all the privileges of the master of the 
ship. 

You refused to assume the responsibility 
and the risk that had made you the undis- 
puted leader of this hemisphere; and, in- 
stead of a former father, you became a rather 
questionable uncle. 

Nothing had been basically changed in 
the everyday world of diplomacy, business, 
and industry; but there was a subtle differ- 
ence in the overall picture that we Latin 
Americans were quick to notice. In the 
world of human relationships, there is noth- 
ing so appalling and insulting as to be con- 
sidered safe by another person. It is an un- 
spoken insult; and the dividing line between 
tolerance and contempt becomes very 
blurred under the circumstances. 

That was the position in which you found 
yourself when the specter of communism 
began to haunt the hemisphere; and you 
frantically tried to buy and hold tin-pot 
dictators in different Latin American coun- 
tries to protect your holdings against the 
advance of the Red hordes. In doing so you 
played right into Communist hands by ac- 
tions which brought the inevitable reaction 
to dictatorships; revolutions, and the in- 
stallment of the so-called independent gov- 
ernments of the left. The leadership that 
you had once assumed and kept for so many 
years continued to slip from your grasp— 
and in your paralysis of action and with 
your political blunders, you continued to 
make matters worse. 

For the liberty of action which you once 
possessed as the hemispheric leader, had 
now passed out of your hands. You were 
the leaders no longer; and our peoples began 
to look upon you with ever-increasing 
doubts. In 1958, following the innocent 
theory that making a better humpty-dump- 
ty would clear up matters for all concerned, 
your aid and your confused torpor unleashed 
the one force in this hemisphere that you 
had been so earnestly trying to repel, inter- 
national communism. 

Following the insane belief that the cre- 
ation of an independent government of the 
left in Cuba would show the rest of Latin 
America the pristine purity of your inten- 
tions, you were—to use one of your expres- 
sions—conned into believing in and vitally 
aiding and abetting the rise of Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. 

Not that you were not warned. Your own 
special government departments informed 
your higher authorities of the nature of the 
hoodlums that run Cuba today before their 
accession to power. The information and 
the advice were ignored; and on January 1, 
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1959, Fidel Castro took over Cuba; and then, 
Ernesto (Ché) Guevara, of the Argentine 
and international communism, took over 
Fidel Castro. Your independent government 
of the left became the first firm foothold of 
the Soviets and the Red Chinese in this 
hemisphere—and you helped them to do it. 

Imagine, then, the feeling that has been 
rising in Latin America since then. Every 
day that passed brought new insult and 
calumny from the Cuban Communists; and 
the United States, the greatest power on this 
earth sat back and remained wrapped in 
silent dignity. “El que calla, otorga,” says 
the Spanish proverb—‘He who remains si- 
lent, relinquishes’—which is exactly the 
manner in which your actions were inter- 
preted by the people of Latin America. The 
great nation of the north was great no more. 
A small speck on the Caribbean could insult 
it, confiscate its goods, jail its citizens, ar- 
rest its diplomats, snub its Ambassador, and 
get away with it. 

Oh, you had your troubles. If you inter- 
vened, you would be called bullies and ag- 
gressors. If you didn’t, then you became the 
goat of the hemisphere and the world. 

The picture of a declining United States, 
enervated, paralyzed, vacillating, robbed of 
the ability to act, was a delicious one to be 
enjoyed. You worried about popularity— 
about what the other fellow would say—in a 
world that couldn’t care less. 

For some Latin Americans, the time had 
come to take sides. Castro said early in 
1959, “You are with the revolution or against 
it.” This has become the cry in all Latin 
America: “You are with communism or 
against it.” And never forget that people 
always wish to be on the winning side. So 
far, you are losing. 

The recent fiasco in Cuba has only served 
to confirm that conviction to Caribbean and 
other Latin American nations. The harm 
that has been done by the failure of a small 
expedition is incalculable; and you now 
stand on the threshold of a “G6étterdim- 
merung” in this hemisphere. 

For the tension, the open warfare that 
emanated from little Cuba has grown to 
monstrous proportions in Latin America, and 
your own security is being threatened, ac- 
cording to the recent words of President 
Kennedy. 

They have served, if only momentarily, to 
give pause to the Communist offensive; and 
they have brought some measure of hope 
to those people of the Caribbean and the 
hemisphere, which have always looked to the 
United States as the paladin of freedom and 
the shield against Communist aggression and 
intervention. 

For the moment only; for that aggression 
and intervention has been made perfectly 
evident in the Caribbean today, with a Cuba 
invaded and conquered by the evil forces 
that guide the moves of the men of the 
Kremlin and Peiping. 

The Presidential words did not allay the 
fact that the defeat of an invasion of Com- 
munist Cuba has been a major defeat for 
this country in the eyes of all Latin America 
and the world. Condemnation for the 
American-backed invasion in the United Na- 
tions and in many Latin American quarters 
is not a condemnation for US. “interven- 
tion” in Cuba—and I say intervention be- 
tween quotation marks. The condemnation 
comes because, in the eyes of the world, this 
country lost. 

Will Rogers said it in well chosen words, 
viewing the American political scene years 
ago, when he stated, “On the day after elec- 
tion, they do not ask you whether you held 
a nice, clean campaign. The only question 
they ask you is: Did you win?” 

And that is the only question that was 
asked silently by the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica after the failure of the (S.-hacked, 
Cuban-manned invasion. win? 
Nothing else. For uotning v'se 
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Consider, ladies and gentlemen, that these 
nations who regarded you as a protector— 
although they paradoxically screamed inter- 
vention just recently—have only to glance at 
the map of the world to judge you a bad 
security risk. 

Within the short space of 16 years, the 
Communists have won control over more 
than 800 million people in 13 countries; and 
they have advanced from their initial base 
in Russia to win sensational successes in 
4 continents—including North America. 
It is incontestable to say at this moment 
that they are winning that war to the 
death, the war of tension. And it is per- 
fectly evident that, with the exception of 
the Cuban skirmish, they have done it with- 
out resorting to an all-out shooting war. 

Indeed, they have won an armed clash at 
your very doorstep, which has left the peo- 
ple of this country stunned and aghast at 
their impotence before the Communist in- 
vader. 

The world knows that the Communist 
onslaught on Cuba was not an attack on our 
little island. It was, as it is, a direct attack 
by Soviet Russia and Communist China on 
the United States of America. That you 
have permitted this attack and acknowl- 
edged a small armed victory with impunity— 
no matter what other considerations must 
be taken into account by you—has not been 
lost on Latin Americans. 

Weak countries, like people, will forever 
look to the strong for guidance and help. 
If the United States is not ready to repel 
the Communist invader, if it does not lead us 
Latin Americans in the fight against these 
forces of evil, why should we act? In fact, 
how can we act against the armed might of 
Soviet Russia and its Chinese ally, already 
firmly entrenched across the Straits of 
Florida? 

Be certain that no matter how you act, 
you will find worldwide criticism hurled at 
you. You are called imperialists and aggres- 
sors without sending a single armed man 
into Cuba. You will be called much worse 
if you do. The Communists will hold a 
worldwide propaganda feast, and the United 
States will be served up with an apple in 
its mouth. 

Yet, if you are to survive as a nation, if 
you are to keep what little prestige Ameri- 
can power still maintains, you must act, 
and you must act quickly. Otherwise, Khru- 
shchev’s words will become tragically pro- 
phetic within a very short time: “Your 
grandchildren will live under communism.” 
The man means what he says. He intends 
to see to it that it becomes a reality. 

We Latin Americans are accused of being 
dramatic, passionate, and mercurial in our 
ways. Underneath that exterior, we are all 
hard realists. And it is difficult for us, as 
realists, to understand exactly how you have 
permitted such open and arrogant Commu- 
nist intrusion in your own bailiwick, with 
total impunity for the intruders on our hem- 
ispheric and your national security. 

It is impossible to deal with the Soviets 
and the Chinese by conventional methods 
of modern diplomacy. They operate in ex- 
actly the same manner as do your gangsters, 
who work completely outside human laws 
and ignore them altogether when it suits 
their purposes. It is inconceivable that you 
have not realized, as a nation, that the 
exact, same methods of Hitler’s Germany 
nearly brought a German victory in Europe 
for precisely the same reasons. People sim- 
ply refused to believe that nations could act 
thus. 

It is happening again. But this time the 
enemy is organized on a worldwide basis and 
is busily subverting, infiltrating, and cor- 
rupting the very system that you are called 
upon to defend—and doing it from within 
your own borders. And you are tacitly per- 
mitting him to do so with ghastly unconcern. 
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Do not believe for one moment that the 
rest of Latin American is not going to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Cuba. The southern 
continent will go entirely Communist; and 
it will do so very soon, unless you act 
rapidly to prevent it. 

To those of you who still do not believe 
that a well organized, aggressive minority 
can take over a country with frightening 
ease, let me point to the case of Cuba. And, 
gentlemen, do not forget that right here, 
in the United States, a well organized, ag- 
gressive minority succeeded in changing your 
Constitution. Recall the 18th amendment. 
Recall, please, that a majority of your people 
bowed to the wishes of a well organized, ag- 
gressive minority, which condemned you 
to years of prohibition. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are busy with 
plans for their Latin American takeover. 
Czech machineguns are being shipped to 
Colombian Red elements; and frenzied ef- 
forts are being made to unite them into a 
cohesive and effective force. In Cuba, 
Castro’s guerrilla tutor is training Cubans 
for the invasion of Venezuela and Panama. 
The main attack is being directed against 
Venezuela, where Betancourt’s hold becomes 
more tenuous with every day that passes. 
Brazil is another danger zone. Only in 
Peru—where documents of the most in- 
criminating nature were abducted from the 
Cuban Embassy by Cubans, proving a huge 
conspiracy against the Peruvian Govern- 
ment—has communism been contained, not 
defeated. 

At the moment, you stand tied hand and 
foot by the very entangling alliances that 
George Washington warned against. Whilst 
Soviet Russia conveniently ignores the 
United Nations and international treaties 
when it suits her—and gets away with it— 
you are ensnared in a web which will 
eventually smother you to death; and which 
is now being used with diabolical clever- 
ness to stay your hand in your own defense. 

The weapons that you have at hand in 
the international arena lie forgotten by your 
former Latin American allies, The Rio 
Treaty and the Caracas Declaration, which 
provided the means and the force to cast 
our communism from this hemisphere, are 
crumbling into dust. 

You are being slowly and inexorably sur- 
rounded. Most of Europe is gone. Asia is 
practically gone. The entire west coast of 
Africa, facing the Atlantic, is going. Latin 
America is about to go. 

It does not take much imagination to see 
the realization of Lenin’s dream when he 
said, ‘We shall surround the United States. 
Without having to fire a shot, it will drop 
into our hands like a ripe fruit.” 

If this country is to survive, it must ac- 
cept not only the responsibilities, but aiso 
the risks, of power. And it must come to 
understand one of the basic laws of power: 
it must be demonstrated or it must be used. 
Otherwise, power is nonexistent. 

As Americans, you are faced with the 
greatest challenge that history has ever 
hurled at you. As Americans, you have al- 
ways been mortal enemies of tyranny and 
despotism; of mass executions and mass im- 
prisonment; of the concentration camp and 
the torture chamber; of viciousness and 
cruelty and oppression. Time and again you 
have fought against these things; and now 
you must fight against them once more. 

Yesterday, you called these things Nazism 
and you fought and won. Today these 
Same things are called communism; and 
again you must fight and win. For if you 
do not face the issue squarely, you will go 
down to inevitable defeat, and the entire 
world will become prey to the forces of evil. 

Your forefathers never wavered, never hes- 
itated, never counted the risks, never consid- 
ered the odds—and they won. You, 
their descendants, cannot allow this precious 
heritage to be destroyed. 
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The fate of the entire world is at stake. 
You hold too much of the future of man- 
kind to allow it to slip so heartrendingly 
from your hands. 


[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1961] 


UNITED States TAKES NEW VIEW, PONDERS 
RECOGNITION OF OUTER MONGOLIA 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The United States has let out the word 
that it is considering diplomatic recognition 
of Outer Mongolia, an Asian Communist 
state that has claimed to be independent 
since 1924, and which is best known here 
as the former place of exile for long-time 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. 

A formal approach to Ulan Bator, capital of 
the country, which is supposed to have about 
one million inhabitants, will be made 
through Moscow. 

If diplomatic relations are agreed upon, 
the United States is expected to follow this 
up later on by approving Outer Mongolian 
membership in the United Nations. 

There is more to this whole business than 
meets the naked eye, however. It is an in- 
teresting tale of changing attitudes in Wash- 
ington. 

To go back in history, Outer Mongolia, a 
land of Buddhist Lamaism that is primarily 
agricultural, includes the bulk of the Gobi 
Desert and has served as a buffer between 
China and Soviet Siberia. 

At the end of World War II, Chiang Kai- 
shek, then the boss of China, agreed to its in- 
dependence. But China has always felt that 
Mongolia was as much a part of its realm to 
the north as is Tibet to the south. 

This feeling applies to Red China as well 
as to Chiang’s China. Nonetheless, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mongolia, which is its of- 
ficial designation, began as a Soviet puppet 
and today remains in the Soviet sphere, not 
the Red Chinese. But Peiping has begun to 
give it economic aid, and there is consider- 
able belief here that Outer Mongolia repre- 
sents one of the friction points between Mos- 
cow and Peiping. 

In the current issue of Foreign Affairs, one 
of President Kennedy’s preinaugural foreign 
policy advisers, Zbigniew Brezezinski of 
Columbia University’s Russian Institute, 
suggests that American diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Outer Mongolia could contribute to 
the further growth of the diversity which 
has developed within the Communist camp. 

Recognition, he contends, would encourage 
“the growth of a sense of independent state- 
hood which almost certainly would lead to 
more assertive nationalism.” In addition, 
it would give the United States a listening 
post in the heart of central Asia. 

In fact, the Administration has such 
thoughts in mind today. Although there 
were Soviet feelers during the Eisenhower 
Administration about recognition, the 
United States in the past rejected the idea 
and refused to approve U.N. membership. 
In addition, Nationalist China vetoed Outer 
Mongolian membership when the Soviets 
tried to get into the U.N. in one of the 
package deals. 

The occasion for the new move was a 
recent Soviet proposal in the Security Coun- 
cil to link membership for Outer Mongolia 
with that of Mauretania, a newly independ- 
ent African nation. The Soviet Union last 
year vetoed Mauretanian membership on the 
plea of neighboring Morocco, which claims 
its territory, but the veto offended other 
African nations. Moscow quite obviously 
would like to get off the hook. 

What the United States is now proposing 
is this: If Outer Mongolia will agree to ex- 
change diplomatic missions, and to let an 
American mission operate under reasonable 
conditions in Ulan Bator, then the United 
States will approve U.N. membership. 

Nationalist China could, of course, again 
veto Outer Mongolian membership. But 
since the Nationalists now have their backs 
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to the wall as far as holding their own U.N. 
seat is concerned, there is some feeling they 
might let this one pass in hopes of holding 
some votes they themselves will need next 
fall. 

The Outer Mongolian membership issue 
will be up again soon in the Security Coun- 
cil. But the United States will not approve 
until after diplomatic recognition is worked 
out—and tried out. That could take some 
months. 

This U.S. initiative is indicative that 
Washington thinking about the Sino-Soviet 
bloc and about Communist Asia is going 
through some changes. There was some 
worry lest the move be interpreted as a fore- 
runner of a changed attitude toward Red 
China itself, but officials here say flatly that 
is not the case. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an article 
referred to by Mr. Bruce in his remarks 
and an address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 





THE SPACE AGE CHALLENGE TO 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. Kine], is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, a 
clarion call to arms was sounded last 
week before the 39th annual convention 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

Newton F. Minow, the new chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, sounded that call in a cou- 
rageous address to the convention here 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

I arise now to compliment Chairman 
Minow, and to pledge to him my vigor- 
ous support of his courageous desire to 
help radio and television better serve the 
public interest. 

These great media, particularly tele- 
vision, today face a grave challenge. 
Embodied in that challenge is a respon- 
sibility which very well may bear upon 
the survival of this Nation and its sis- 
ter democracies in the titanic struggle 
against Communist oppression. Chair- 
man Minow has laid that challenge and 
that responsibility before the broad- 
casters in very clear terms. 

In the absence of a tragic nuclear war 
which I am sure all mankind hopes will 
never occur, television might well be the 
weapon with which the free world even- 
tually wins the cold war. 

I am convinced that television has the 
potential to be that weapon. Whether 
we capitalize effectively upon that po- 
tential will depend primarily upon how 
much spiritual force we put into the 
American television which the world will 
see in the age of space communications. 

As a member of the space committee, 
I know that space technology soon will 
revolutionize communications; it will 
make worldwide television and radio a 
dramatic reality. 

The day will be coming soon when our 
culture will parade competitively, and 
quite literally, before the entire world. 
The most remote and backward villages 
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of the most underdeveloped lands will 
be able, through the advances of space 
communications, to look in upon Ameri- 
can life—and upon Soviet life, too— 
simply by flicking dials of their televi- 
sion sets. 

Bedouin tribes in Arabia already have 
transistor radios, and can tune in pro- 
grams from either side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Some of the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Africa are planning extensive 
and elaborate use of television as an ed- 
ucational tool, to greatly accelerate their 
leap into the 20th century. 

Will that leap veer in the direction of 
the free world, or in the direction of 
communistic despotism? 

Our broadcasters very well could pro- 
vide the answer. And that answer rep- 
resents the great challenge which con- 
fronts them. 

Foresight should tell us that through 
global broadcasting, nations will forge 
cultural bonds which will be far stronger, 
and far more conducive to peace, than 
any ties we have forged in the past, or 
are now forging, through trade, through 
treaties, and through cultural exchanges. 

Judging from the current quality and 
content of our radio and television, I am 
not satisfied that the broadcasters are 
ready for this challenge—or are, as yet, 
recognizing the challenge and facing it. 

Chairman Minow is not satisfied, 
either. He told the broadcasters’ con- 
vention, and I quote: 

With chaos in Laos and the Congo aflame, 
with Communist tyranny on our Caribbean 
doorstep and relentless pressure on our At- 
lantic alliance, with social and economic 
problems at home of the gravest nature, yes, 
and with technological knowledge that 
makes it possible, as our President has said, 
not only to destroy our world but to de- 
stroy poverty around the worild—in a time 
of peril and opportunity, the old compla- 
cent, unbalanced fare of action-adventure 
and situation comedies is simply not good 
enough. 

Your industry the most power- 
ful voice in America. It has an inescapable 
duty to make that voice ring with intelli- 
gence and with leadership. In a few years, 
this exciting industry has grown from a 
novelty to an instrument of overwhelming 
impact on the American people. It should 
be making ready for the kind of leadership 
that mewspapers and assumed 
years ago, to make our people aware of their 
world. 

Ours has been called the jet age, the 
atomic age, the space age. It is also, I sub- 
mit, the television age. And just as history 
will decide whether the leaders of today’s 
world employed the atom to destroy the 
world or rebuild it for mankind's benefit, so 
will history decide whether today’s broad- 
casters employed their powerful voice to en- 
rich the people or debase them. 


I have watched very little television in 

recent years. I have seen enough of it, 
and do see enough of it, though, to con- 
vince me that it has not improved very 
much, if it has improved at all, in satis- 
fying the national need and the national 
appetite for programs cultural and edu- 
cational. 
What a tragedy it is that these twin 
marvels of modern technology, radio 
and television, have fallen so miserably 
- short of their potential for good. 

They could have been powerful civiliz- 
ing agencies, instrumentalities of culture, 
of education, of inspiration, resounding 
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with the spirit and the philosophy and 
the institutions of liberty. 

They could have been winged mes- 
sengers of enlightenment, carrying into 
the American home the best in music, 
in literature, in art, in philosophy, in 
languages, in history, in the social sci- 
ences, in the physical sciences. 

They could have been stimulators of 
culture, purveyors of refinement, am- 
bassadors of good will among our global 
neighbors. 

‘They could have been powerful forces 
for good in every home and in every 
community, educators of our youth, 
turning the minds and feet of our chil- 
dren from the paths of delinquency 
rather than possibly into them. 

My dissatisfaction is intensified by the 
realization that these media have not 
been these things, and yet might become 
these things. 

In the spirit of fairness, I willingly 
recognize that there are good programs. 
It is possible by careful selection to get 
symphonic music, informative lectures, 
and educational films. In the coverage 
and interpretation of the news, television 
and radio have made commendable 
progress. 

But making due allowances for these 
occasional islands of culture, the bulk 
of our broadcast activity is a dismal bill 
of fare. 

Chairman Minow shares these feel- 
ings, for his message observes, and I 
quote: 

Like everybody, I wear more than one 
hat. I am the Chairman of the FCC. I am 
also a television viewer and the husband 
and father of other television viewers. I 
have seen a great many television programs 
that seemed to me eminently worthwhile, 
and I am not talking about the much be- 
moaned good old days of Playhouse 90 and 
Studio One, 

I am talking about this past season. Some 
were wonderfully entertaining, such as the 
Fabulous Fifties, the Fred Astaire Show, 
and the Bing Crosby Special; some were 
dramatic and moving, such as Conrad’s Vic- 
tory and Twilight Zone; some were marvel- 
ously informative, such as the Nation’s Fu- 
ture, CBS Reports, and the Valiant Years. 
I could list many more—programs that I 
am sure everyone here felt enriched his own 
life and that of his family. When televi- 
sion is good, nothing—not the theater, not 
the magazines or newspapers—nothing is 
better. 

But when television is bad, nothing is 
worse. I invite you to sit down in front 
of your television set when your station 
goes on the air and stay there without a 
book, magazine, newspaper, profit and loss 
sheet, or rating book to district you—and 
keep your eyes glued to that set until the 
station signs off. I can assure you that you 
will observe a vast wasteland. 

You will see a procession of game shows, 
violence, audience participation shows, for- 
mula comedies about totally unbelievable 
families, blood and thunder, mayhem, vio- 
lence, sadism, murder, western badmen, 
western goodmen, private eyes, gangsters, 
more violenve, and cartoons. And, endlessly, 
commercials—many screaming, cajoling, and 
offending. And most of all, boredom. True, 
you will see a few things you will enjoy. 
But they will be very, very few. And if you 
think I exaggerate, try it. 

Is there one person in this room who claims 
that broadcasting can’t do better? 

Well, a glance at next season’s proposed 
programing can give us little heart. Of 
734% hours of prime evening time, the net- 
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works have tentatively scheduled 59 hours 
to categories of “action-adventure,” situa- 
tion comedy, variety, quiz, and movies. 

Is there one network president in this 
room who claims he can’t do better? 

Well, is there at least one network presi- 
dent who believes that the other networks 
can’t do better? 


The challenge of the space age and the 
great conflict of ideologies which pres- 
ently engages us makes it increasingly 
clear that radio and television are af- 
fected with the public interest. They 
bear a grave responsibility. 

I strongly believe that they can, and 
must, make to national strength and 
security the great contribution they are 
capable of making. 

If democracy is to survive, every en- 
terprise, every interest, which has a 
great investiture of power must success- 
fully bear the great responsibility which 
attends that power. This is abundantly 
true of radio and television. They have 
great power and, therefore, beai a great 
trust. 

The magnitude of this power was 
graphically illustrated by Mr. Minow 
when he pointed out that our children 
spend as much time now watching tele- 
vision as they spend in school. He 
started out by saying, and I quote: 


Your license lets you use the public’s air- 
waves as trustees for 180 million Americans, 
The public is your beneficiary. If you want 
to stay on as trustees, you must deliver a 
decent return to the public—not only to 
your stockholders. 

I am in Washington to help broadcasting, 
not to harm it; to strengthen it, not weaken 
it; to reward it, not punish it; to encourage 
it, not threaten it; to stimulate it, not 
censor it. 

Above all, I am here to uphold and pro- 
tect the public interest. 

What do we mean by “the public inter- 
est’? Some say the public interest is 
merely what interests the public. 

I disagree. 

So does your distinguished president, 
Governor Collins. In a recent speech he 
said, “Broadcasting to serve the public inter- 
est, must have a soul and a conscience, 4 
burning desire to excel, as well as to sell; the 
urge to build the character, citizenship and 
intellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product. * * * 
By no means do I imply that broadcasters 
disregard the public interest. * * * But a 
much better job can be done, and should be 
done.” 


And he later observed: 


The best estimates indicate that during the 
hours of 5 to 6 p.m. 60 percent of your audi- 
ence is composed of children under 12. And 
most young children today, believe it or not, 
spend as much time watching television as 
they do in the schoolroom. I repeat—let that 
sink in—most young children today spend 
as much time watching television as they do 
in the schoolroom. It used to be said that 
there were three great influences on a child: 
home, school, and church. Today, there is 
a fourth great influence, and you ladies.and 
gentlemen control it. 

If parents, teachers, and ministers con- 
ducted their responsibilities by following the 
ratings, children would have a steady diet of 
ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday 
school. What about your responsibilities? 

Is there no room on television to teach, to 
inform, to uplift, to stretch, to enlarge the 
capacities of our children? Is there no room 
for programs deepening their understanding 
of children in other lands? Is there no room 
for a children’s news show explaining some- 
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thing about the world to them at their level 
of understanding? Is there no room for 
reading the great literature of the past, 
teaching them the great traditions of free- 
dom? There are some fine children’s shows, 
but they are drowned out in the massive 
doses of cartoons, violence, and more vio- 
lence. Must these be your trademarks? 
Search your consciences and see if you can- 
not offer more to your young beneficiaries 
whose future you guide so many hours each 
and every day. 


Because I am convinced that these 
media, weak or strong, will forge one of 
the links of our survival, I have today 
called upon the Space Committee to 
schedule hearings for the purpose of 
more fully evaluating our progress in 
the technology of space communications. 

I realize, of course, that this technol- 
ogy is not directly related to my concern 
over the nature and quality of the pro- 
grams which one day soon will be carried 
to other nations through space instru- 
ments. 

The content of the programs is one 
problem; the science of transmitting 
them is another. 

On the first, I want to conclude by 
saying that I share Chairman Minow’s 
desires and objectives. I have stated 
my concern forcefully in the interest of 
being constructive, in the hope of stimu- 
lating broader and greater awareness of 
the problem, of the challenge, and of the 
trust and responsibility involved. 

On the second, I want to make certain 
that we profit from our bitter and em- 
barrassing experience of the space gap. 

This country cannot afford a com- 
munications gap. 

I am satisfied that this country pres- 
ently leads the world in television and 
radio technology. I do not want to see 
us lose that lead through indifference, or 
through the inadequacy of our research 
program. 

Worldwide broadcasting in radio and 
television will give our people a golden 
opportunity to show all the world that 
our culture and our way of life is, in fact, 
superior to that of the Communists. 

I have called the broadcasters to meas- 
ure up to this opportunity. I also want 
to make certain our technology measures 
up to it. 

In my judgment, the consequences of 
a possible communications gap could be 
devastating, and certainly more lasting 
in their impact on global audiences, than 
have been the consequences of the pres- 
ent space gap. 

Mr BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Personally, I congratu- 
late the gentleman on his concern, and I 
believe it is the same honest and sincere 
concern that I have, with the question 
of how radio and television should be 
used within the free enterprise system. 
Will the gentleman give me a definition 
of what is good programing? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I have tried in my 
brief discussion to sketch out some areas 
which I think would certainly be included 
in the definition of good programing. I 
would think that programs should be 
calculated to edify, to enrich, and to 
enlighten. 
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Mr. BRUCE. How do you determine 
these things? 

Mr. KING of Utah. If the gentleman 
is asking for a formula having mathe- 
matical preciseness, of course I am not in 
a position to give it. I think that people 
generally are agreed, however, that cer- 
tain basic standards of excellence are 
generally necessary to constitute good 
programing. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it not true, if the 
gentleman will yield, that he quoted Mr. 
Minow as saying that which interests 
the public is not necessarily the yarad- 
stick, and have you not just in your 
statement said that which interests the 
public is the yardstick? I ask you these 
things, sir, because I spent 19 years prior 
to coming here in the broadcasting in- 
dustry. We have tried, and I think gen- 
erally in the broadcasting industry, 
many of us, to do an outstanding public 
service job. I think there is great con- 
cern. I attended that National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters meeting and in 
contrast to your sincere belief in sup- 
port of Mr. Minow, I would have to say— 
never in my observation with 10 years 
in radio news and 19 years in the broad- 
casting industry have I ever heard such 
an arrogant, overbearing violation of the 
concept of the American system as was 
epitomized by Mr. Minow’s presentation. 
I know men in that audience who were 
willing supporters of this administra- 
tion that is in power who were literally 
shocked beyond expression at the tone of 
the address by Mr. Minow because it 
carried with it the implication that the 
FCC at this point for the first time is go- 
ing to evaluate on a new basis of what 
they think is good for the American peo- 
ple. I say, sir, if we are correctly read- 
ing what he says, in spite of his prot- 
estations against censorship, there was 
a clear threat here. Either you get in 
line with what I think is good or you are 
going to be in trouble in the reexamina- 
tion for a license before the FCC. I 
say that a free broadcasting system and 
television system even though at times 
it does not meet its responsibility is far 
preferable to a Government-controlled 
broadcasting and radio system that says 
this is good and this is bad as far as con- 
tent is concerned. As to discussion pro- 
grams, you can have terrific discussion 
programs and you can have terrible dis- 
cussion programs. When the FCC 
moves into this area, they are getting 
into an area of what in its net effect will 
be censorship and one of the most dan- 
gerous areas that it can move into. I 
would challenge Mr. Minow for a greater 
clarification of what he said before the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I want to say on that 
very point that I have heard several 
statements by some of the editorializing 
radio and television broadcasters, one 
in the Washington area, in which he 
made a similar charge in which he in- 
dicated that Mr. Minow was suggesting 
something like Government supervision 
or censorship of the spectrum. I do not 
think that that was suggested by Mr. 
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Minow’s remarks. I think what Mr. 
Minow suggested was that the industry 
had better tidy itself up and put its pro- 
graming on a higher scale in order to 
meet the needs of the American people. 
He never suggested anything like these 
gentlemen implied or suggested in their 
repeated radio and television editorials. 
I think insofar as they misconstrue and 
misinterpret to the public the words 
that were uttered by Mr. Minow that 
they are doing their observers and their 
listeners a very, very serious disservice. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I would like to 
reply myself since the time is mine and 
is running out. 

May I say I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman from Indiana, and the 
response of the gentleman from Ohio. 
My own reactions to the gentleman from 
Indiana are as follows: I found nothing 
arrogant in the remarks of Mr. Minow. 
On the contrary, I found a spirit of 
freshness—a cleansing influence that I 
think the fetid atmosphere in which we 
have been traveling in this field has long 
needed. 

I feel the speech was a landmark of 
courage. I did not see in it any threat 
of censorship, and Mr. Minow very spe- 
cifically on two occasions in his speech 
made it clear that he was not coming, 
or speaking, in a spirit of censorship. 
Mr. Minow made it abundantly clear, as 
I read the entire text of his speech, that 
by any standard, not just his standard, 
nor the Government’s standard, but by 
all reasonable standards—the standards 
of all reasonable viewers of television, 
programing had fallen quite short of its 
great potential for good; that where pro- 
grams could generally have been elevat- 
ing they had in general not been elevat- 
ing. The most that can be said of many 
of them is that they are entertaining, but 
appeal to the very lowest level of in- 
tellectuality. Other programs are posi- 
tively injurious, especially to immature 
minds. No reasonable person could 
question this statement. Mr. Minow was 
not saying anything that we do not all 
know, although few of us have the cour- 
age to put our ideas into words as he did. 

Let me speak, for a moment, for my- 
self. My children—I have several, one 
7, one 5, one 4, one 2—and other children 
go to the television between the hours 
of 5 and 6; and I can state categorically 
that there is nothing on any of the chan- 
nels available to them that in my opinion 
is even worth looking at. 

Television could be of great service to 
my children, and to all children. It 
could inspire them, it could instruct 
them, it could open up their minds to the 
great mysteries of creation that lie be- 
fore us, and initiate them into the re- 
splendent world of science, but instead 
my children are forced to drag their way 
through tedious dreary shows which 
contribute nothing to their improve- 
ment. They are absolutely without con- 
tent. 

So I concur with the conclusions of 
Mr. Minow. I agree that we are not 
looking for censorship. I agree that 
what we are looking for is leadership 
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which will serve to encourage. No doubt 
the public also must share some of the 
blame. 

The purpose of my speech is not nec- 
essarily to point the finger of blame at 
any one group; its purpose is to point 
out that everyone: producers, viewers, 
the public, and everybody who has any 
connection with television, has been get- 
ting along during the last 10 years on 
much less than the best. Perhaps this 
is the time for us—all of us—to raise our 
sights and accept the great challenge 
that is before us. Space communication 
is practically upon us. In the next 6 to 
8 years it will be a commonplace. We 
will have communication sysvems ex- 
tending to the entire world, which will 
make it possible for receivers all over 
the world and particularly in the under- 
developed nations to tune in on our pro- 
grams. I am suggesting that in light of 
that great challenge I do not feel that 
the American producers and viewers 
have realized the magnitude of this chal- 
lenge. I believe all of them should raise 
their sights. One of the difficulties is 
that the people themselves, the public, 
may have demanded inferior material. 
I will not quibble with the gentleman on 
the fact that the public itself has been 
asleep. The point is that all of us must 
accept the challenge; and I, myself, will 
do everything in my power to join other 
interested people in making an improve- 
ment possible. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would congratulate the 


gentleman, for the last statement in 
particular, that if the public demanded 
what you would consider and I consider 
to be inferior programs, they must carry 
their share of the blame. There is not 
any actual censorship. We have it in 


our home. My children do not watch 
everything on television. I can control 
that myself. I am afraid that is an indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

I would like to get off this point of 
censorship however, for we are dealing 
with the renewal of licenses, and if you 
reread Mr. Minow’s speech there is a 
definite threat that if we do not meet a 
cultural standard which is rather in- 
definable, because what is good to one is 
not good to another, so if you reread 
Mr. Minow’s testimony you must recog- 
nize that there is a threat, and you can- 
not escape the feeling that it was biased. 

How do you get this measure of good 
and bad? That is the area of difficulty, 
and I am saying, having had experience 
in the broadcasting field, that license re- 
newal coming up is a threat of censor- 
ship when put into the text of Mr. 
Minow’s speech. I talked to these men 
after that convention. There was com- 
plete confusion. There was no guidance. 
I have been through this, with some of 
the edicts issued in the past by the FCC. 
You can get one set of attorneys and ask 
them, What do they mean? They will 
tell you one thing. You get another set 
of attorneys and ask them, What do they 
mean? They will tell you something 
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else. ‘There are no guidelines that have 
been. established. 

Mr. Minow’s speech was clearly an 
idealistic speech, carrying with it the 
clear threat, If you do not meet the cul- 
tural standards something may happen, 
and his statement that that which inter- 
ests the public is not good. How do you 
interpret that into public policy? That 
is in the realm of censorship. 

Mr. KING of Utah. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not question the 
gentleman’s sincerity. 

Mr. KING of Utah. I appreciate that, 
nor do I question the sincerity of the 
gentleman in his remarks. In passing, I 
say that each one is entitled to his own 
opinion. I do not read into the remarks 
of Mr. Minow the implications that the 
gentleman has suggested. I read into 
them, on the contrary, a clarion call to 
the people, to all interested parties, to 
raise their standards and to accept this 
great challenge. 

The gentleman from Indiana and I 
would agree, I suppose, up to this point: 
It would behoove the public to increase 
their standards and improve their cul- 
tural standards. Perhaps we part com- 
pany at this point. I would go one step 
further and say I feel that the broad- 
casters have a positive duty to show 
some measure of leadership in this im- 
provement. I do not conceive it to be 
their responsibility only to mirror pub- 
lic opinion. They have a force and a 
power in their control that is compa- 
rable to that of the atom bomb in the 
world of physical science, their power 
being in the world of human thoughts. 
I feel they are derelict in their duty if 
all they do is to reflect public opinion. 
I do not favor censorship, but I do favor 
the quickening of a strong, lively aware- 
ness of their responsibility to show forth 
some measure of leadership; to show the 
public that better things are possible 
with which to satisfy their appetite. If 
they will assume their responsibility in 
that spirit, we can move forward with- 
out censorship, which none of us want. 
In the spirit of cooperative effort we can 
solve the problem, and come up with 
television programs which are a credit 
to our culture, and an inspiration to the 
world. 


THE SUCCESS STORY OF AN AMERI- 
CAN ENTERPRISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio {Mr. VanrxK] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, with 
things going badly around the world— 
with confounding, insoluble problems 
in Laos, Vietnam, Korea, and Cuba— 
among other places, I want to take this 
time to say some cheerful things about 
the free enterprise system. I want to 
direct your attention to one of the great- 
est alltime success stories in American 
business. I want to discuss the ways 
and means by which an American cor- 
poration parlayed a $440,000 investment 
into a $50 million profit—much of it tax 
free—at practically no risk. 
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My story involves the Hanna Mining 
Corp., the Hanna Smelting Corp.the 
M. A. Hanna Co. empire—and its deal- 
ings with the American Government. 

This story begins in 1943 when the 
Hanna interests acquired mineral rights 
on Nickel Mountain, Douglas County, 
Riddle, Oreg. For almost 10 years this 
investment lay dormant, undeveloped, 
and unutilized. The low quality of the 
ore was deemed commercially unfeas- 
ible. 

In 1952, at a time of national emer- 
gency with the unfortunate trend of 
the war in Korea, at a time when our 
prestige in the world was in peril, the 
Government entered into negotiations 
with the M. A. Hanna Co. for the pro- 
duction of nickel in the United States. 

On January 16, 1953, negotiations 
were completed and contracts totaling 
$111 million were entered into between 
the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency of the Federal Government and 
the Hanna Mining Co., the Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co., and the M. A. Hanna Co. 
of Cleveland. The biggest contract was 
entered into with the Hanna Mining Co., 
a Delaware corporation, which was 1 day 
old, having been incorporated the day 
before. 

Now for a look at the Hanna contracts 
with the Government—the most ingenius 
moneymaking device created since the 
invention of the printing press. 

Under the terms of the contract, the 
Hanna Co. offered up its $440,000 in- 
vestment in an Oregon mountain to the 
Federal Government and in exchange 
got the Government to, first, guarantee 
the financing of the development of its 
mineral properties at a cest of $3,800,- 
000, second, build a $22,875,000 smelter 
to produce ferronickel from the ore, 
third, advance working capital to op- 
erate the smelter in the sum of $3,750,- 
000, and fourth, obtained an option to 
buy the plant at salvage value at the 
completion of the contract. The con- 
tract further provided that the Govern- 
ment would pay $6 a ton for recovered 
ore until 125 million pounds of nickel 
were recovered. Unlike any other con- 
tract of this type, the superspecial 
Hanna contract for the production of 
nickel was divided into two contracts, the 
first with the Hanna Mining Co. for the 
mining of the ore, the other with the 
Hanna Nickel Smelting Co. for the op- 
eration of the smelting process. This 
was designed to allocate all profits to the 
mining company and take advantage of 
the income tax depletion bonanza. The 
other Hanna gimmick was a provision 
in the contract which expressly denied 
Government access to the records of the 
Hanna Mining Co. 

Under these provisions, the private 
profits of the Hanna Mining Co. in the 
production of nickel ore under a Federal 
contract were expressly made to remain 
as private information. The Govern- 
ment was not even allowed to look into 
the books to see how much it was taken 
for. This was not a business contract— 
it was a backroom concoction in which 
the Government’s representatives were 
either drugged or blindfolded. At least, 
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they were not thinking of us taxpayers 
that day. 

The documentary on this act of cruelty 
to American taxpayers is completely set 
forth in the April 26, 1961, report of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. This publication should be re- 
quired reading for every Member of 
Congress. 

Here are some better quotes of the 
Comptroller General on the Hanna con- 
tract with the Government: 


The contracts eliminated practically any 
risk of loss to the Hanna companies. Under 
the contract, the Government guaranteed 
virtually all the contractor’s capital invest- 
meut and provided a market for all the con- 
tractor’s production at prices which virtually 
precluded operating losses. 

The mining contract was based on esti- 
mates submitted by Hanna, prior to actual 
operation, which indicated a rate of profit 
of about 90 percent of costs before taxes. 

The smelting contract permits Hanna to 
acquire smelting facilities for $1,700,000 
which cost the Government over $22 million. 

Changed conditions now indicate that the 
smelting facilities may have a commercial 
value for a number of years after the con- 
tract expires. 


On page 10 of his report, the Comp- 
troller General says: 


Under the contract with the Hanna Mining 
Co., the Government agreed to buy a specified 
quantity of nickel-bearing ore at a fixed price 
including profit. Under the contract with 
the Hanna Nickel Smelting Co., the Govern- 
ment agreed (1) to sell to the smelting com- 
pany all the ore purchased from the mining 
company at the same price the Government 
paid for the ore and (2) to purchase specified 
quantities of ferronickel produced from the 
ore at a price which included the cost of 
smelting and the cost of the ore but which 
did not include any profit to the smelting 
company. ‘Therefore, all the profits antici- 
pated under these contractual arrangements 
were included in the sales prices of the ore 
paid to the Hanna Mining Co. The GSA 
negotiation file indicates that this arrange- 
ment was made at Hanna’s insistence, appar- 
ently for income tax purposes. Under this 
arrangement, a greater depletion allowance 
is available to the Hanna companies than 
might be the case if the mining company 
sold the ore directly to the smelting com- 
pany. GSA’s records indicate that the Gov- 
ernment negotiators sought to negotiate one 
contract to cover both the mining and the 
smelting operations but that Hanna refused 
to contract on that basis. 


The Hanna Mining Co.—the totally 
private affair of Hanna under the con- 
tract—did a flourishing business. The 
Hanna Nickel Smelting Co., in which the 
Government and Hanna were partners, 
suffered losses in 1956 at which time the 
company insisted on an increased selling 
price—a renegotiated contract at even 
higher taxpayer expense. The selling 
price of ferronickel to the Government 
was increased on November 8, 1957, and 
the smelting company recovered all 
losses, and began profitable operations. 

According to the Comptroller General, 
there are indications today that the 
Hanna Nickel Smelter may have a useful 
economic life for perhaps 15 or 20 more 
years. The plant is commercially pro- 
ducing nickel at a cost of 60 cents per 
pound—formerly sold to the Government 
at double that price. The capital ad- 
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vanced for the smelter has been com- 
pletely amortized. ‘The ore reserves are 
estimated to last another 20 years. 

From here on, Hanna has a free smelt- 
er, a mine fully developed at taxpayer 
expense, a publicly subsidized oppor- 
tunity to compete and utilize mineral 
rights which were otherwise practically 
worthless. Private enterprise is wonder- 
ful when the Government puts you into 
business, guarantees a fat profit, and 
then provides clear title to property it 
has built. It could be said that Hanna 
provided the know-how. It sure did— 
the know-how to “milk” the taxpayer. 

After the injustice of this contract 
became impossible to suppress, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration pleaded 
with the Hanna corporations to make a 
payment above its obligation in the con- 
tract to cover the economic value of the 
smelter at the time of takeover. The 
Hanna reply on October 31, 1960, indi- 
cated that it considered the additional 
value of the smelter as compensation for 
its operation—as though it had not al- 
ready been compensated enough. 

In view of his substantial holding in 
the Hanna companies during the nego- 
tiation and execution of this contract, 
it is indeed surprising that Mr. George 
M. Humphrey, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, should have permitted this 
type of contractual dealings with the 
Government even though he allegedly 
surrendered his management of com- 
pany affairs. Prior to his appointment 
as Secretary of the Treasury, he served 
as chairman of the board of the M. A. 
Hanna Co. During his tenure of office, 
he continued his substantial investment 
interests and presumably participated 
in the excessive profits of the Hanna 
Mining Co. After he resigned from pub- 
lic office on May 28, 1957, he promptly 
returned to his command post in the 
Hanna enterprises. It is incredible to 
believe that he was unaware of the ex- 
traordinary features of the Hanna con- 
tract with the Government. 

The shame of this contract between 
the Hanna companies and the Govern- 
ment is that it exposes the lust for profits 
and a complete absence of patriotism. 
This contract—conceived in greed—is in 
every respect an un-American docu- 
ment—a treacherous abuse of the free 
enterprise system which suffers it and 
gives it life and shelter. 





A LANDMARK IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS: THE MAY 17 ‘SUPREME 
COURT DECISION ON PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
often turbulent times of a divided world, 
when men everywhere are being called 
upon to choose between freedom or op- 
pression—progress or retrogression—I 
consider it appropriate to take time out 
from the business of congressional legis- 
lation to praise the May 17, 1954, deci- 
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sion of the U.S. Supreme Court as an im- 
portant landmark in human relations in 
America. This notable decision, well 
known to us all, overruled the separate 
but equal doctrine and held that ‘‘sepa- 
rate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal,” thereby calling for desegrega- 
tion in the Nation’s public schools. 

Many might question my designation 
of this historic Court decision as a land- 
mark in human relations. They might 
point to the current reports about lack 
of progress in public school desegrega- 
tion and maintain that indeed the land- 
mark is barely visible through a thick 
and rolling fog. I am aware of statis- 
tical reports which indicate a slow pace 
in public school desegregation in some 
areas of the country. And I would agree 
that the fact that in the 7 years since 
the 1954 decision only 777 of a total of 
2,839 biracial school districts in some 
18 Southern and border States have de- 
segregated is by no means impressive. 
Moreover, to note that there are still 
three States—Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina—which have no desegregated 
school districts is both disheartening 
and distressing. One might well wonder 
when the fog will lift and just what 
hurricanian winds must blow upon this 
Nation—already faced with pressing 
educational needs—before free public 
education, a fundamental to our so- 
ciety, will be fully desegregated in com- 
pliance with the Court decision. 

And well we know, these affairs are 
not restricted to our Southern States, 
though the major problem is there. 
Those of us who represent the northern 
areas of this great Nation are all too 
often aware of similar needs in our own 
States. 

The 1954 Court decision shall not be 
offset, however, because of little progress 
in some areas in the implementation of 
the decision. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, and justice 
for all people which the decision under- 
scored a hundredfold cannot be dimmed 
by regional hesitancy; no more so than 
the principles of freedom upon which 
this Nation is founded can be dimmed 
by any temporary setback we may ex- 
perience in the present world situation. 

There is a need, however, for Ameri- 
can people to reaffirm their belief and 
their efforts on behalf of the goals of 
our free society. There will be a need, 
as trying times and situations arise, for 
a clear declaration of principle and a 
firmness in purpose and action. Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy eloquently 
expounded this thought earlier this 
month when speaking, at the Law Day 
exercises of the University of Georgia 
Law School, he stated: 

The time has long since arrived when loyal 
Americans must measure the impact of their 
actions beyond the limits of their own towns 
or States. * * * Fifty percent of the coun- 
tries in the United Nations are not white; 
* * * around the world, in Africa, South 
America, and Asia, people whose skins are 
a different color than ours are on the move 
to gain their measure of freedom and lib- 
erty. 

From the Congo to Cuba, from South 
Vietnam to Algiers, in India, Brazil, and Iran, 
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men and women and children are straighten- 
ing their backs and listening—to evil prom- 
ises of Communist tyranny and the honor- 
able promises of Anglo-American liberty. 
And those people will decide not only their 
future but how the cause of freedom fares 
in the world. 

For on this generation of Americans falls 
the full burden of proving to the world that 
we really mean it when we say all men are 
created free and are equal before the laws. 
All of us might wish at times that we lived 
in a more tranquil world, but we don’t. And 
if our times are difficult and perplexing, 
so are they challenging and filled with op- 
portunity. 


The Attorney General showed aware- 
ness of the difficulties of change which 
relate to law and local customs. He 
pointed out that, “The hardest problems 
of all in law enforcement are those in- 
volving a conflict of law and local cus- 
toms.” Certainly attention must be 
given to the fact that desegrvgation of 
public education has serious impact upon 
communities which have traditionally 
maintained separate schools. Yet, aware- 
ness of these difficulties of adjustment, 
which are perhaps commensurate with 
all social change, should not prevent rec- 
ognizing when positive steps are being 
taken by local people and a State to 
comply with the law; or when no action 
has been taken; or when there is no in- 
dication of movement within the new 
framework. Whereas we cannot legis- 
late the hearts and minds of men, we 
can and must remove laws which afford 
a shield for those who would deny to any 
man his rights as a citizen. 

Ours is a glorious Nation, with a united 
strength and culture rich with the con- 
tributions of a diverse people. There 
are many goals of our society which are 
yet to be fully accomplished. But our 
strivings toward these goals are cease- 
less. The goal of free public education 
in this Nation represents a challenge to 
society which has never before been un- 
dertaken. If we have shortcomings and 
temporary failures in the accomplish- 
ment of this goal, they are perhaps due, 
in no small manner, to the broadness of 
the total aim. Segregated schools be- 
cause of conditions of race present a 
most serious threat to our American 
educational goal. Moreover, they pro- 
mote conditions which are inconsistent 
with our basic belief in the individual 
dignity of man. 

That the highest Court in the land 
should consider and proclaim that a 
segregated system of education is wrong 
is a landmark in human relations for the 
Nation. But when the men, women, and 
young students of the Nation in all com- 
munities, towns, metropolitan areas, and 
States recognize this principle and pro- 
claim it daily through their activities 
and attitudes—this will not be a land- 
mark, but a shining tower to which all 
in the world who cherish freedom may 
look for example and inspiration. 


INCOME GAINED AS THE RESULT OF 
STOCK OPTIONS 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 to prevent the 
treating of income gained as a result of 
stock options as capital gains for tax 
purposes. 

Under the provisions of the bill, stock 
and stock options issued to an individual 
for services rendered or to be rendered to 
a corporation or to a parent corporation 
or to a subsidiary would be treated as 
earnings and thus subject to taxation as 
ordinary income. Similarly this bill 
would provide that stock which is 
acquired through the exercise of such a 
stock option would also be taxable as 
income. 

Mr. Speaker, it is grossly unfair that 
this special privilege has been allowed to 
exist as long as it has. This system has 
been used and abused to the point where 
there is absolutely no justification for its 
continuation. 

The stock option method is quite sim- 
ple. Under the provisions of section 421 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 the 
officers of a corporation can grant a re- 
stricted stock option to those employees 
whom the corporation wishes to re- 
ward—this at the expense of the share- 
holders and the taxpaying public. 

In 1945 the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that the difference 
between the option price and the market 
value of the stock at the time when the 
option was exercised was income and 
taxable as income. 

In 1950 those interested in using the 
restricted stock-option system succeeded 
in having legislation passed which over- 
ruled the Supreme Court in this matter. 
That legislation forms the basis of the 
pertinent part of section 421 referred to 
earlier. 

The executives who benefit from the 
restricted option generally seek the bene- 
fits of increased compensation but with- 
out the payment of taxes resulting there- 
from. When the option is granted, the 
option price must usually be within 95 
percent of the market value of the stock 
at the time. Only after the market price 
goes up, is the option exercised. If the 
price does not go up, the option does not 
have to be exercised and invariably it is 
not exercised or it is revamped. The ex- 
ecutive then holds the stock for 6 months 
so that the profit realized will receive 
the long-term capital gains tax treat- 
ment. The final sale of the stock must 
be at least 2 years after the option has 
been granted, but it may be held for 
many years without being exercised. 
When finally exercised, of course, it is 
then that the profit is realized, but no 
tax is due until the stock is actually sold. 
If held 6 months the profit is then taxed 
at capital gains rates. 

Thus we have two advantages to the 
option holder under present law: the 
exercising of the option itself accrues no 
taxes and when the gain realized as a 
result is finally obtained it is taxable 
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as capital gains and not as income. 
This, even though it is obvious that the 
privilege was an incident of the com- 
pensation arrangement, 

The justification given by the corpora- 
tions for these stock options is that this 
is the only way they have of keeping 
their top people. This bill, however, 
would eliminate the necessity for such 
bait since all corporations would be sub- 
ject to the same law and none of them 
could use the stock option enticement 
to lure a competitor’s employees. 

I note that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has intro- 
duced a similar measure in the other 
body—S. 1625. While the two bills seek 
the same objective, mine goes somewhat 
further. It will be noted, for example, 
that in section 2 of my bill the amend- 
ment made by section 1 applies in the 
case of stock issued, and stock options 
granted, before, on, or after the date of 
the enactment of the bill with respect 
to transactions occurring on or after 
the enactment date. 

Under this effective date where the 
stock option was granted and exercised 
in the past, but where the stock acquired 
through such exercise is sold on or after 
the date of enactment, any gain will be 
treated as ordinary income and not as 
capital gains. 

Thus my bill contains a completely 
justified retroactive proviso that is not 
contained in S. 1625. 

It seems fairly clear to me that the 
restricted stock option is merely a means 
of increasing the compensation of a 
favored few employees by a corporation 
at a low tax rate. I hope that the Con- 
gress will act favorably to eliminate this 
loophole. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Suttivan, for May 18 and 19, on 
account of official business. 

Mrs. Hansen, for 3 days, May 16, 17, 
and 22, on account of official business 
in congressional district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Battey for 1 hour on Tuesday, 
May 23, 1961. 

Mr. Forp (at the request of Mrs. 
Wels) for 20 minutes on Thursday, May 
18, 1961. 

Mr. Ryan for 10 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Moss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MARSHALL and to include extra- 
neous matter in the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole House this 
afternoon. 
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Mr. Quire and to include extraneous 
materials in the remarks he made on the 
bill H.R. 7035. 

Mr. DOYLE. 

Mr. Larrp (at the request of Mrs. 
Wes) to include extraneous matter in 
his remarks in Committee of the Whole 
today. 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. WEIs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. ROvuDEBUSH. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HENDERSON) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MONAGAN. 

Mr. AnFuso in two instances. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. 

Mr. LANE. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


8.32. An act for the relief of Jeno Becsey; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.68. An act for the relief of Kay Addis; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.180. An act for the relief of Ioannis F. 
Kostakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.219. An act for the relief of Doctor 
Nobutaka Azuma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 264. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Leong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 268. An act for the relief of Hok Yuen 
Woo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 294. An act for the relief of Aiko Shinza- 
to; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.415. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Jean Dauel; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.441. An act for the relief of Rodopi 
Statherou (Statheron); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8.442. An act for the relief of Aspasia A. 
Koumbouris (Kumpuris); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8S. 485. An act for the relief of Charles Ed- 
ward Pifer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.570. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 684. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to the paint- 
ing, illumination, and dismantlement of ra- 
dio towers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

§.967. An act for the relief of Wong Gar 
Wah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1073. An act for the relief of Henry Eu- 
gene Godderis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.1098. An act for the relief of Sze-Foo 
Chien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1168. An act for the relief of Edward C. 
Tonsmeire, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5. 1204. An act for the relief of Sirijo Tan- 
fara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1343. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Tung Hui Lin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 


signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1820. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 1329. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 1351. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Hans 
E. T. Hansen; 

H.R. 1368. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; 


H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell; 

H.R. 1424. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wilady- 
slaw Figura; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin P. 
Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the 
Maritime Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond G, Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; and 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges. 





ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 18, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from. the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


$16. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for fiscal year 1962 in- 
volving an increase in the amount of $14,- 
278,000 for the Department of the Interior 
(H. Doc. No. 163); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 

917. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Bureau of the Census to reimburse between 
its own appropriations”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

918. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to amend section 217 of the National 
Housing Act to provide an interim increase 
in the authorization for insurance of mort- 


gages by the Federal Housing Administra- ~ 


tion”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

919. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of property management and 
accounting at the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
August 1960; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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920. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Kai Suen Lee, AA-28009, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

921. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Gilbert Ochoa, A2302786, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 6845. 
A bill to amend title 14 of the United States 
Code to provide for an expansion of the 
functions of the Coast Guard; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 403). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.546. An act for the relief of In Fil 
Chung, In Ae Chung, In Sook Chung, and 
In Ja Chung; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 396). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.1064. An act for the relief of Sam- 
uel Pisar; without amendment (Rept. No. 
397). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1620. A bill for the relief of 
Kejen Pi Corsa; with amendment (Rept. No. 
398). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1626. A bill for the relief of Wiadislaw 
Konko (Jack Konko); with amendment 
(Rept. No. 399). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1911. A bill for the relief of Ricaredo 
sernabe Dela Cena; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 400). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1915. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sode 
Hatta; with amendment (Rept. No. 401). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 2360. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tome Takamoto; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 402). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule &XTI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 7133. A bill to amend further the 

Federal Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
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Act of 1933, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7134. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7135. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
to provide for the deferment of police officers 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 





By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 
* HR. 7136. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
scheduled personal and corporate income tax 
reductions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 7137. A bill to assist in expanding and 
improving community facilities and services 
for the health care of aged and other per- 
sons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 7138. A bill to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 7139. A bill to supplement and re- 
vise the criminal laws prescribing restric- 
tions against conflicts of interest applicable 
to the executive branch of the Government 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7140. A bill to revise the effective 
dates of certain increases in compensation 
granted to employees of the Government 
Printing Office, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7141. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, in the 
case of stock or stock options issued or 
granted in whole or in part for services 
rendered, the gain therefrom shall be treated 
as ordinary income, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 7142. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of the terms “gross income from min- 
ing” and “ordinary treatment processes nor- 
mally applied by mine owners or operators 
in order to obtain the commercially mar- 
ketable mineral product or products” to 
certain clays and shale for taxable years be- 
ginning before December 14, 1959; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 7143. A bill to provide equal rights 
for all citizens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 7144. A bill to regulate the election 
in the District of Columbia of electors of 
President and Vice President, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
ef Columbia. 

: By Mr. MEADER: 

' H.R. 7145. A bill to permit the construc- 
tion of certain public works on the Great 
Lakes for flood control, and for protection 
from high water levels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 7146. A bill to establish rules of in- 
terpretation governing questions cf the ef- 
fects of acts of Congress on State laws; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

HR. 7147. A bill to amend the Additional 
House Office Building Act of 1955 to author- 
ize the reimbursement of owners and ten- 
ants of certain real property acquired as 
additions to the U.S. Capitol Grounds for 
their moving expenses; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H.R.7148. A bill to equalize the pro- 
visions of title 38, United States Code, re- 
lating to the transportation of the remains 
of veterans who die in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities to the place of burial; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 7149. A bill to provide for continuity 
and support of study, research, and develop- 
ment of programs for peaceful uses in sci- 
ence, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica, which shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, gathering, evaluating, cor- 
relating, and dispersing of information and 
knowledge obtained from exploration, re- 
search, and other mediums relating to 
weather, communications, travel, and other 
areas of information; also to coordinate 
Antarctic activities among those agencies 
of the U.S. Government and private institu- 
tions interested in or concerned directly 
with the promotion, advancement, increase, 
and diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; 
and to direct and administer U.S. Antarctic 
programs in the national interest; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 7150. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of the terms “gross income from min- 
ing” and “ordinary treatment processes nor- 
mally applied by mine owners or operators 
in order to obtain the commercially marketa- 
ble mineral product or products” to certain 
clays and shale for taxable years beginning 
before December 14, 1959; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7151. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the disposal of surplus 
property to certain welfare agencies; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7152. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide certain basic authority 
for the Department of State” to provide that 
the Secretary of State shall manage Ellis 
Island as a public national memorial to the 
immigrants to the United States of America; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 7153. A bill to provide for the accel- 
eration of the land acquisition program for 
the migratory bird refuges and waterfowl 
production areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7154. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
regulate the keeping and running at large of 
dogs; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7155. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the 75th anniversary of the Johnstown 
flood; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 7156. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for refund 
to States of certain taxes on distilled spirits 
and wine destroyed by fire, casualty, or act 
of God; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 7157. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Commerce to undertake studies of the 
economic effects of deactivating certain per- 
manent military installations situated in 
areas of substantial unemployment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 7158. A bill to direct the Secretary 

of Commerce to undertake studies of the 
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economic effects of deactivating certain per- 
manent military installations situated in 
areas of substantial unemployment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 7159. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act so as to 
eliminate the exclusion of structures having 
an excess of 5,000 acre-feet of flood water 
capacity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 313. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that an- 
nual reports should be made by the United 
Nations with respect to international eco- 
nomic assistance furnished to less developed 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 314. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to instruct the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations to seek adop- 
tion of proposals penalizing members of the 
United Nations which are in default in meet- 
ing their financial obligations under the 
United Nations Charter; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Res. 298. Resolution expressing the con- 
tinued opposition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the admission of the Com- 
munist China regime to the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 7160. A bill for the relief of Sarantos 
Moundroukas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 7161. A bill for the relief of Sumiko 

Katsube; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7162. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frances Elizabeth Sarcone; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 7163, A bill for the relief of Ja Han 

Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 7164. A bill for the relief of Louis 
John Rakaczky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 7165. A bill for the relief of Esther 

Chin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 7166. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Stefania Kuderewicz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7167. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 
Wirszubaska; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 7168. A bill for the relief of Monti 
Marine Corp.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7169. A bill for the relief of North 
American Manufacturers Export Associates, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.J. Res. 427. Joint resolution to provide 
for the payment of a special monetary award 
to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.J. Res. 428. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to 
confer a medal on Dr, Thomas Anthony 
Dooley III; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Massachusetts Lauds National Command- 
er John E. Erickson, Veterans of World 
War I, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include part of my remarks de- 
livered at a dinner in honor of John E. 
Erickson, national commander of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts in the town hall 
in Stoneham, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
May 14, 1961. Department Commander 
Edwin Hayden Lombard was toastmaster 
of the evening: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS J. LANE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Greetings, in my travels—from barracks 
to barracks—I have noticed a special spirit 
that distinguishes the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., from other veterans’ groups. 

Like them, we are united by shared 
memories. 

And we have our own legislative program. 

But more important than these—in some 
respects—are the strong social ties that 
transform comradeship into friendship. 

This closer relationship is evidenced by the 
warm welcome that we give to our national 
commander, John E. Erickson, here in the 
hometown of Department Commander Edwin 
H. Lombard. 

Stoneham sent many volunteers to serve 
with the famous 26th Yankee Division. That 
was one of the first. to fight in 1917, and 
earned one of the best combat records in 
the American Expeditionary Force. 

Stoneham has a long tradition of service 
for freedom, beginning with the farmers and 
tradesmen who fought a short distance from 
here, at Bunker Hill, and Concord and Lex- 
ington. 

This area is rich in patriotic traditions. 

That spirit was exemplified on May 5 
of this year. Our neighbor from Derry, 
N.H., less than 40 miles north of Stoneham, 
became the world’s first true astronaut as he 
operated the manual controls of the space 
capsule named “Freedom 7” 115 miles above 
the earth. 

What inspired Comadr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
with pioneering courage? 

It was the example of his parents and his 
community. 

His father served in World War I, and 
World War II. 

In the years between and since, he made 
it a daily custom to fly the American flag 
outside his home, and outside his downtown 
business office. 

His son grew up as a participant in this 
moving ritual. Patriotic reverence for the 
flag, and the ideals that it symbolizes, 
developed the courage and the faith in free- 
dom that we admire in Commander Shepard. 

As veterans of World War I, we feel that 
we are related in spirit to this brave young 
officer of the U.S. Navy. 

Our active service ended long ago but from 
that experience we learned a continuing 
devotion to what is best for our country. 





There are some people with no faith in 
anything but themselves who seize upon 
the slightest pretext to discredit the vet- 
erans and the organizations that represent 
them. 

It was our turn to be the target a short 
time ago when some newspapers carried 
the report that the veterans of World War 
I had spent over $200,000 in lobbying for a 
separate monthly pension for all veterans of 
the First World War. This made us out to 
be “Mr. Big’”’ among all the lobbies. 

Our guest of honor, National Commander 
Erickson, promptly exposed the false charge 
that our organization had spent more money 
on lobbying efforts in 1960 than any other 
of the 283 groups who must report on these 
activities to the Congress. 

As a matter of fact, we had only spent 
$31,000, including items that did not have to 
be reported, such as the purchase of office 
equipment and miscellaneous outlays. 

We knew that our organization was grow- 
ing rapidly, but we also knew that it was 
not so prosperous that it could spend more 
money on influencing legislation than the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for 
example, or any of the other powerful 
lobbies. 

Although the truth is that we spent 
$31,000 instead of $200,000 for this purpose, 
the charge that was subsequently disproved 
shows that some people on the outside are 
“jumping the gun” and are apprehensive 
about the actual progress we are making. 

For this growth we give credit to the ener- 
getic leadership of Comdr. John E. Erickson. 

Last year we had a membership of 170,000. 

It is expected that the total will pass the 
200,000 mark, by the time of the national 
convention in September. 

In the name of the 67 barracks in Massa- 
chusetts with returns still coming in we 
thank our national commander for his hard 
work and his success in building up the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 

I think that some of his ancestors must 
have come from Massachusetts, because 
Commander Erickson typifies the patriot- 
ism, the courage, and the determination of 
the Massachusetts officer of World War I 
who gave us this battle cry: “The command 
is forward.” 





The Late John Cashmore, Borough 
President of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn have recently suffered 
a most grievous loss in the death of their 
beloved borough president and my very 
dear friend John Cashmore. He died 
unexpectedly after suffering a heart at- 
tack while being driven home from a 
dinner in Manhattan Sunday evening, 
May 7. I was present at the dinner 
and spoke with him there. A few hours 
later I heard the news of his death over 
the radio and was tremendously shocked. 

His passing is a terrible loss for Brook- 
lyn. John Cashmore was a great bor- 


ough president, whose heart was with 
the people and with the borough he 
served so well. He was president of the 
borough of Brooklyn for 21 years. He 
was often referred to as “Mr. Brooklyn” 
because of his long years of service in 
the interests oi the borough where he 
was born, raised, and lived all his life. 

John Cashmore was born in Brooklyn 
on June 7, 1895. He attended elementary 
school, but was forced to go to work at an 
early age because of the untimely death 
of his father. He continued his school- 
ing at night, including law courses at New 
York University. He enlisted in the US. 
Armed Forces during World War I and 
served in France. He was primarily a 
businessman and a public official who 
gave a lifetime of service to his commu- 
nity and to the people, regardless of race, 
color or creed. 

Cashmore’s political career began in 
1922 when he was elected to the State 
assembly on the Democratic ticket. Two 
years later he was elected to the New 
York City Board of Aldermen, and then 
was reelected to five successive terms. 
From 1937 until 1940 he served in the 
city council, where he became majority 
leader and vice chairman. When Brook- 
lyn Borough President Raymond V. In- 
gersoll died in 1940, Cashmore was 
elected as his successor and he has served 
in that office since then. He was re- 
elected in 1941, 1945, 1949, 1953, and 1957. 
He had become so popular and beloved by 
all segments of Brooklyn’s 3 million 
population that in the last two cam- 
paigns the Republicans supported him, 
too. 
Cashmore’s only defeat for public of- 
fice took place in 1952 when he was nomi- 
nated for the U.S. Senate against the 
Republican incumbent Senator Irving 
M. Ives. He often ran far ahead of the 
party and on one occasion received 
33,000 more’ votes in Brooklyn than the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

His funeral on Thursday, May 11, was 
attended by many hundreds of people 
from all walks of life, including a group 
of more than 200 honorary pallbearers 
led by Mayor Wagner of New York. The 
group also included all Members of Con- 
gress from Brooklyn, 22 State assembly- 
men, 9 State senators, members of the 
city’s board of estimate, and many other 
city and borough officials. He is survived 
by his widow Edythe, to whom he was 
happily married since 1926, an@®a son 
James and his family. 

John Cashmore’s death will be deeply 
felt in Brooklyn. He was dedicated to 
our borough and to its betterment. He 
was a distinguished citizen, an able 
leader, and a devoted public servant. He 
was a man who inspired great loyalty 
in all those who came in contact with 
him, and he returned the same loyalty. 
It is often said that klyn is more 
than just a place—it state of mind. 
John Cashmore had a leading role in 
creating that state of mind in the 21 
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‘ 
years that he served as its borough presi- 
dent. The people of Brooklyn will long 
remember him. 

I extend my condolences to his widow 
and to his son. May the good name that 
he leaves behind serve as a consolation 
to them in this hour of their great be- 
reavement. 





The I!-Considered Treatment of Farmer 
Byler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked and appalled at the recent 
arbitrary and confiscatory act of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in seizing three 
horses of an Amish farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania just at spring planting time. 

I am referring to the case of Valentine 
Y. Byler, of New Wilmington, Pa., who 
was about to start his plowing when 
the Government took his horses and sold 
them at an auction to satisfy his delin- 
quent social security payments. 

Taking this man’s horses at plowing 
time is tantamount to removing his 
means of livelihood. The cruelty of the 
act is further compounded by the fact 
that Farmer Byler’s net annual income 
is reported at only $1,864 and he sup- 
ports his wife, four children, and 83- 
year-old mother. 

We still have freedom of religion in 
this country, and the Amish sect does 
not believe in insurance of any kind. 
By merely following his religious beliefs 
that social security is a form of insur- 
ance, this frugal, peace-loving farmer 
has been deprived of his ability to pro- 
vide for himself and his family. 

Only through the generosity of his 
neighbors and friends, who have donated 
from their meager savings to buy him 
new horses, has Byler been able to con- 
tinue his farming pursuits. 

I am not alone in my indignation over 
this harsh treatment. Letters from my 
friends in the Sixth District of Indiana 
indicate a strong public repugnance for 
the Internal Revenue Service's act. 

One letter stated, in part— 

Why can’t they let these (Amish) people 
alone? They are the only ones in the world 
who don’t have their hands held out for a 
handout from our Government. They want 
to get along on their own and we should 
certainly help them. 


The letter continues— 


This is the most picayune, despicable thing 
our Government has ever done. Can’t you 
find someone who will crack down on the 
Internal Revenue Service and make them 
use a little commonsense? 


One of the most respected jurists in 
Indiana protested the IRS action. He 
wrote, in part— 

I demand the conscience of Congress and 
the President awaken. Pass a law e Z 
men and women from social security if they 
please. Likewise, get busy and amend the 
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law so that Federal hatchetmen will have to 
go into court and get an order before con- 
fiscating 100 percent of a person's property 
or salary. 


I join with these and other outraged 
Hoosiers in protesting this ill-consid- 
ered, oppressive, and stringent treatment 
of Farmer Byler. 





Farmers Home Administration Operating 
Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
share with all of my fellow Members of 
both parties, those representing urban 
districts as well as those of us represent- 
ing predominantly rural areas, a deep 
feeling of concern about the cost-price 
squeeze in which our farm families are 
caught. Asa result of rising costs on the 
one hand and declining prices of farm 
products on the other, many farm fam- 
ilies have exhausted their capital and 
credit. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
operating loan program has provided the 
credit to stave off bankruptcy for many 
thousands of farm families but the un- 
precedented demand for this type of 
credit, which is available only when other 
normal credit resources are exhausted, 
has depleted the funds available to the 
Farmers Home Administration for mak- 
ing these loans. 

Recently, I addressed a letter to Mr. 
John Baker, Director, Agricultural Credit 
Services, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
to inquire as to the status of the funds 
available for this purpose. In order that 
my colleagues may have the benefit of 
the reply to this inquiry, I would like to 
include as part of these remarks my let- 
ter to Mr. Baker and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman’s reply thereto: 

Mr. JOHN BAKER, 

Director, Agricultural Credit Services, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. BAKER: I am concerned about the 
possibility that the very heavy demand by 
farmers for operating credit from the 
Farmers Home Administration may exceed 
the funds available. 

Since FHA operating loans ave available 
only to growers who are unable to obtain 
needed credit elsewhere it would be most 
unfortunate if farmers were forced into 
bankruptcy because of unavailability of this 
kind of credit. ‘This would be even more 
distressing in view of the hope that the in- 
come from farming is on the uptrend. 

In this connection I noted Secretary Free- 
man’s recent statement that to the extent 
that farm loan policies and available funds 
can prevent it, no qualified farmer will be 
required to give up farming because of his 
inability to finance his 1961 operations. 

I am concerned, however, about the phrase 
“to the extent that farm loan policies and 
available funds can prevent.” I would ap- 
preciate it, therefore, if you will advise me 
as to the amount of operating loan funds 
now available for loans to new applicants, 
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and also your best estimate as to when these 
funds will be exhausted. If your estimate is 
that the funds will be inadequate, I would 
also appreciate being advised the amount of 
additional funds that you estimate will be 
required to meet the needs for this kind of 
credit during the remainder of this fiscal 


year. 

la addition, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised as to the amount of funds which you 
estimate will be needed to meet this type of 
credit meed for fiscal 1962, and how that 
amount compares with the amount re- 
quested in the administration’s budget. 

Relative to the phrase “farm loan policies” 
in Secretary Freeman’s statement, I would 
appreciate your comment on any anticipated 
changes in the lending policies which have 
a@ bearing on the operating loan funds which 
will be needed for 1962. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 
Hon. Frank A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Desk CONGRESSMAN STUBBLEFIELD: This 
will acknowledge your letter of April 11 con- 
cerning the Farmers Home Administration 
operating loan program. 

In the fourth paragraph of your letter you 
requested us to advise you as to the present 
status of operating loan funds and the 
amount of additional funds that would be 
needed for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
As you know, the Department made avail- 
able in February an additional $35 million 
for operating loans from the contingency 
fund authorized by the Congress. This was 
the full amount remaining in that fund for 
the 1961 fiscal year. As a result of this in- 
crease, the amount available for operating 
loans for the 1961 fiscal year totaled $232,- 
100,000. During the 1960 fiscal year $197,- 
100,000 was used for operating loans. 

Even though additional funds have been 
made available for operating loans this 
year, the funds for initial loans are now 
nearly exhausted. Thirty-four States have 
already discontinued processing initial op- 
erating loans due to the lack of funds. The 
remaining States also will find it necessary 
to discontinue processing initial loans in 
the near future. A limited amount of 
operating loan funds has been reserved to 
meet the subsequent loan needs of indebted 
borrowers for the remainder of this fiscal 
year. This is necessary in order to protect 
the interests of both the borrower and the 
Government by enabling the borrower to 
continue with his farming operations. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the applications for initial operating loans 
during the 1961 fiscal year. Such applica- 
tions were up approximately 21 percent for 
the fiscal year by the end of March as com- 
pared to last year. Applications received 
during the month of March in 1961 were 70 
percent greater than during March of 1960. 
Many other agricultural lenders also have 
experienced a similar increase in demand 
for credit from farmers this year. Many 
factors are involved in this increased de- 
mand. The major ones seem to be the high 
cost of farm inputs, the narrow margin be- 
tween income and expenses, the increased 
mechanization required on farms, and the 
need for making major adjustments and 
improvements in farm operations in order to 
assure a profitable return. 

With respect to your question concern- 
ing expanded credit policies, we wish to ad- 
vise you that one of the factors in the in- 
creased demand for Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration operating loans was the expansion of 
the agency’s credit policies in March of 1961. 
This was done to make credit available to 
more small farmers who needed such assist- 
ance to continue their farming operations 
in 1961. This policy should be continued 
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next year and will further increase the de- 
mand for operating loans during the 1962 
fiscal year. 

The substantial increase in applications 
for operating loans and the recent estimates 
received from field offices indicate that it 
might require up to $20 million in additional 
funds to meet the demand for these loans 
during the remainder of the 1961 fiscal year. 

You raised a question in your letter with 
respect to the amount of operating loan 
funds which will be needed for the 1962 
fiscal year. The estimates referred to above, 
along with the accelerated trend in applica- 
tions, indicate that it may require $300 mil- 
lion or more to meet the need for operat- 
ing loans during the 1962 fiscal year The 
budget of the previous administration had 
recommended a total of only $160 million 
for operating loans for 1962. When the pres- 
ent administration took office, a thorough 
review was made of the need for loan funds 
for Farmers Home Administration programs 
as well as the need for funds for other 
programs of the Government. The Presi- 
dent submitted a budget amendment on 
March 20, 1961, in House Document No. 112, 
recommending an additional $72,100,000 for 
operating loans for 1962, or a total of $232,- 
100,000. In view of the needs of other high 
priority programs, and the competition for 
limited budgetary resources, the President 
did not consider it possible to request all 
the funds proposed by the Farmers Home 
Administration. However, budgetary needs 
and resources are under frequent review, 
and I am sure that if the President finds it 
possible to recommend additional funds for 
loans he will do so. 

We appreciate your interest in the activi- 
ties of the Farmers Home Administration. 
Please be assured that we are interested in 
meeting the credit needs of qualified appli- 
cants to the maximum extent possible under 
the authorities and resources available 
through the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 
Secretary. 





Foreign-Made Glass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Congress a statement written by 
Mr. Thurman M. Nelson, president of 
Local No. 5, United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America, from Shreve- 
port, La. This statement refers to the 
flood of foreign glass which is being im- 
ported into this country. 

On March 14, I appeared before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, urging that this 
Commission take immediate action in 
further curbing the imports of foregn 
glass made by the low-paid workers in 
foreign countries at this time. I thought 
the reception given to me and others by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission was excel- 
lent and I was ™ “yed up with the 
thought that the Coiamission would give 
the glass people throughout the country 
@ quick decision. Months have gone by 
since then and no decision has come 
from the Tariff Commission. In the 
meantime, conditions in this country in 
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the glass industry have become more 
acute. Foreign-made glass continues to 
pour into this country in competition 
with glass made by American workmen. 

Within my own home city of Shreve- 
port, La., there is a large glass factory, 
owned by Libbey-Owens-Ford. Hun- 
dreds of workers are employed in this 
industry. They are outstanding citizens 
with reputations for paying their biils, 
supporting local civic projects, and rear- 
ing their families in this community as 
American citizens should do. I want to 
join with others who are working toward 
the reducing of foreign-made glass, in 
support of these people. They are fine 
citizens and they should have our active 
and aggressive support. 

Before the glass industry reaches such 
a point that it may have to close the 
doors of many of its plants, I make 
another appeal to the Tariff Commission 
to make an early decision on the request 
submitted to it for the reduction of for- 
eign-made glass in competition with our 
own products. 

This statement is as follows: 


On March 14, 15, and 16, 1961, the U.S. 
Tariff Commission held escape clause hear- 
ings concerning the imports of window glass 
from abroad. 

Since the imports of window glass ran 425 
million square feet in 1959 and approxi- 
mately 354 million square feet in 1960, the 
domestic industry finds itself reeling under 
the impact. 

Other than the Libby-Owens-Ford Win- 
dow Glass Plant in Shreveport, La., a city 
of some 175,000, there is very little industry 
as this is an oil and gas center. The glass 
industry is known as a “family” industry 
and we have second and third generations of 
numerous families employed in the Shreve- 
port plant. 

This fact in itself illustrates that a glass 
worker would be very much out of place in 
any other industrial plant even if Shreve- 
port were an industry city. 

We have made a plea to the USS. Tariff 
Commission through our international office 
for relief through the establishment of quo- 
tas as outlined in section 7 of the trade 
agreements legislation. We are therefore 
very prayerful that this relief will be granted 
so that this old American industry can con- 
tinue to be enjoyed by the present workers 
and the glassworkers of the future. 

If the U.S. Tariff Commission recommends 
relief for our glass industry, we hope and 
pray that you will give it your most serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
THURMAN M. NELSON, 
President, Local No. 5, United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North 
America, AFL-CIO. 





Results of a Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a questionnaire on nine 
important legislative matters which I 
have recently completed and tabulated. 
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The questionnaire was sent to approxi- 
mately 7,350 residents of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District and drew a response 
of more than 1,373 replies. This re- 
sponse of more than 18.5 percent was 
highly gratifying to me and indicates 
a responsible interest in Federal legisla- 
tion on the part of Conecticut Fifth Dis- 
trict residents. In many instances, those 
who completed the questionnaire supple- 
mented the form with lengthy letters and 
commentaries. 

The questionnaire was not printed at 
Government expense and those who re- 
turned it affixed their own postage. 
One resident of Winsted, Conn., who re- 
mained anonymous sent me $2 with his 
questionnaire making the offering as 
“my mite toward sharing the expense” 
and asking for more opinion surveys. 

A New Milford resident sent me a 
check to help share the cost of the sur- 
vey which I returned with a note of 
thanks. 

The nine questions included in the 
questionnaire were concerned with issues 
that touch on the lives of all of us and 
it was because of this that I sought a 
representative cross section of opinion 
from the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District. 

After the initial mailing, there were 
many requests received for the question- 
naire and actually returns are still com- 
ing into my office. The survey included 
questions concerning Federal aid to edu- 
cation, health protection for people over 
65 years of age, import tariffs, regulation 
of drug prices, Federal aid to depressed 
areas, nuclear weapon testing, foreign 
aid appropriation, recognition of Red 
China, and the length and cost of 
presidential election campaigns. 

While overwhelming support was 
shown in favor of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and for school construction, there 
was a division of opinion on the question 
of aid for increasing teachers’ salaries; 
and the score was almost 3 to 1 in op- 
position to aid for private schools. 

A heavy vote was registered in favor 
of legislation to provide health protec- 
tion for people over 65 years old, under 
social security. Protection from low-cost 
imports was advocated, either by quota 
or by higher tariffs, in preference to 
the present system. Government control 
or regulation of drug prices drew a 2 
to 1 affirmative vote, and there was an 
even stronger expression of opinion in 
favor of Federal aid to depressed areas, 
which has recently been enacted into 
law. 

By a score of more than 2 to 1, 
Fifth District residents would support 
the resumption of nuclear weapons test- 
ing, with or without agreement on ef- 
fective inspection and control. And while 
they would favor reductions in foreign 
aid appropriations, they placed higher 
emphasis on the curtailment of military 
aid and split about even on the question 
of economic aid. 

I have introduced legislation to curtail 
the cost and time of presidential cam- 
paigns. Fifth District residents agreed 
by a vote of 1,096 to 232, with 45 uncom- 
mitted, that presidential campaigns “are 
too long and too costly in time, money, 
and human energy.” 
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In many instances comments on other 
pending legislation were written in the 
margins of the questionnaire. Among 
these were: “I favor withholdings on 
savings, and so forth. There is toomuch 
money being spent.” One who identified 
himself as “just an old vet” urged $150 
pension a month for all veterans at 65 
and no less than 50-percent disability 
allowance for all World War I service- 
connected compensation claimants. 
There was a request for more Govern- 
ment curbs on unions. One wrote, “May 
God give you strength to do the right.” 

Other quotes from letters returned 
with questionnaires: 

Goshen: 

I do not think that Government can in- 
creasingly relieve the individual of his re- 
sponsibilities and his self-reliance without 
also relieving him of his self-respect and his 
worth to himself and to others. 


Waterbury: 


I think the less we depend on Federal help 
the better we will be. I disagree with levy- 
ing taxes to send things over to foreign 
countries. It is my experience that if you 
start helping or supporting someone and 
them you cease doing so, all you have done 
becomes a waster. 


Watertown: 


So far the Government seems to be ham- 
strung in its struggle to cope with Mr. Hoffa; 
I hope it will find some way to reverse the 
trend effectively. 


Naugatuck: 


I hope Congress will support the President 
on the proposals he has made to date. 


Thomaston: 


I am sure these questionnaires will remind 
more people as to their duty as Americans. 


New Milford: 


Perhaps if we applied some commonsense 
approaches to our problems, this country of 
ours would not be in the dire straits it is. 
We have spent billions all over the world and 
all over the world people are taking our 
dollars and stabbing us at the same time. 


Derby: 

If “low-cost imports” means materials may 
be bought inexpensively from foreign nations 
and in turn sold inexpensively to our own 
public we must have much to gain by low- 
cost imports. 

Bridgewater: 

Your questionnaire is a good idea. Id 


been intending to write to you anyway, so 
I'll enclose it in this letter. 


Canaan: 

Federal control of drug prices as such seems 
to me hardly proper. But proceedings could 
be taken against collusive pricing under 
antitrust laws. Some drug prices seem to me 
much too high. 


Waterbury: 

I hope you will consider the results of this 
questionnaire merely as a guide to your 
thinking and continue to exercise your own 
good judgment on what is good for the 
district. 





Warren: 


In addition to my answers on the enclosed 
card I am opposed to all forms of paternalism 
in government, and the age 65 rather young 
to become a charge on the Government for 
aid of any kind. 
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Derby: 

I, for one, as a citizen of this country, 
would like to see a more forceful attitude 
taken toward any would-be aggressor. Also 
to stop apologizing to the world for every 
move we make. We need a positive attitude. 
For myself, this is my country, right or 
wrong. 


Seymour: 

The strength of this Nation lies in the 
ability of its people to care for themselves. 
Don’t penalize those who would and do care 
for themselves by taxing them to support 
others who will not meet their own respon- 
sibilities. 


Ansonia: 


Foreign labor costs are presently under- 
mining our economy in many lines of indus- 
try. I work for a heavy machinery manu- 
facturer who has suffered from loss of orders 
to West German manufacturers. The pres- 
ent system is inadequate and I feel a higher 
tariff would not be the solution. 


Warren: 


The big change needed on the New Fron- 
tier is the change in social security first. 
Amend our present social security law or 
scrap it and start with an up-to-date pen- 
sion system. Enact a pension law which 
would cover every American citizen of retire- 
ment age, regardless of the amount of money 
they have paid into the fund. 


Watertown: 


We both favor continued economic aid to 
the underdeveloped countries. I do think 
we should be more careful to see the aid 
reaches those we want to help rather than 
line the pockets of the few. I wish we 
might give in a more generous spirit. We 
seem to haggle so over things. 


Thomaston: 

I would be presumptuous, indeed, to ex- 
press an opinion on the resumption of test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. There is no ques- 
tion facing humanity today that transcends 
control of nuclear power. I believe that this 
is a decision that will have to be made by 
more knowledgeable and wiser heads than 
mine. 


Bridgewater: 

Your questionnaire impresses this writer 
as an extremely worthwhile method for 
making work. It is, I think the 
first such communication I have ever re- 
ceived from one of my Representatives. 


Wolcott: 

Since the need for schools is so great, 
nothing should impede the construction and 
expansion of same. Private and parochial 
school assistance should not be considered 
presently since the subject is too contro- 
versial. However, we should consider the 
latters’ needs later. 


Torringford: 

Since we are virtually supporting the free 
world, might we propose a world tax on these 
nations and. then disperse payments for 
their support. Those that don’t pay—no 
support, i.e., Yugoslavia, etc. 


The survey report has been given wide 
coverage by the newspapers and the 
radio stations in my district and I call 
it to the attention of my colleagues with 
my own comment that it will be of great 
assistance to me in the consideration of 
major legislative measures pending in 
the Congress. I was genuinely im- 
pressed with the interest and knowledge 
in legislative matters displayed by so 
many residents of my district. Their 
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reaction to the questionnaire and to my 
report on its results has been so favor- 
able and receptive that I am making 
preparations for a future endeavor to 
organize similar public opinion surveys 
on an even larger scale. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
results of the questionnaire: 
Results of questionnaire 








Yes No /|Uncom. 


mitted 








1. Do you favor Federal aid 
toelementary education? - 
For school construction? - - - 
For increasing teachers’ 


405 68 
315 


573 
For private schools? _ ___... 966 
2. Do you favor legislation 
which would provide 
health protection for 
people over 65 years of 
GOT rhe s ntalond 

If so, should it be under 
social security system?___ 59 

3. Do you favor protection 
from low-cost imports?___ 

By higher tariff?__........- 


By present system?________ 


4. Do you favor Government 


control or regulation of 
drug prices?.............. 

5. Do you favor temporary 
Federal aid to depressed 

ha hi ntl acre 
With adequate “antipirat- 
ing” provisions? _ 

6. Do you favor resuming the 
testing of nuclear wea- 


1, 001 
958 


Pach nlstatanbehuiine 373 32 
Before agreement is reach- 
ed on effective inspection 
and control?._..-.......- 
7. Do you favor reductions in 


foreign aid appropria- 


331 


& 832 


107 
9. Do you feel that presiden- 

tial campaigns are too 

long and too costly in 

time, money, and human 
232 45 


Address by Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
testimonial luncheon given in his hon- 
or by the mayor and city of New York 
on Monday, May 15, 1961, Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg presented a 
most interesting and thought-provok- 
ing address in which he touched on sev- 
eral important problems of national 
interest. His views and thoughts de- 
serve wider attention, and I am there- 
fore pleased to insert his address into 
the REcoap. 

Secretary Goldberg deserves to be 
commended for demonstrating that his 
approach to problems is not one-sided. 
He gave sound advice to both labor and 
industry, and I hope and trust they will 
take his advice in a spirit of cooperation 
for the Nation's interest. He asked 
both of them to observe “a simple rule 
of mortality” by eliminating discrimina- 
tion in housing and employment. Laws 
alone will not end such discrimination, 
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but it can be accomplished through fair 
practices and unprejudiced policies. 
Significantly, Secretary Goldberg 
spoke about the work stoppage at our 
missile bases in which we are all so 
deeply concerned. In speaking of the 
remedies to this situation, he said: 


It has been suggested that the quickest 
way to attain the goal we seek is to adopt a 
law to compel a solution. 

But I have learned from long experience 
that the adoption of laws does not neces- 
sarily solve the problem. Whether a law 
could or could not is beside the point. La- 
bor and management, without a law to com- 
pel them, can on their own volition agree 
on these principles: 

That the program is one of urgent 
priority; 

That the work should be performed eco- 
nomically, at decent wage levels, under fair 
conditions; 

That, as during the war, free labor and 
free management can outproduce the regi- 
mented and compelled work force of the 
totalitarian countries; 

That, therefore, no interruption of work 
should take place. 


I consider these proposals by the Sec- 
retary of Labor as very sage advice and 
Isincerely hope that both sides will agree 
to it. As a member of the House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, I was 
extremely perturbed when I learned 
about these work stoppages and how 
much it is hurting our progress in scien- 
tific research and development, especial- 
ly in space research. 

The text of Secretary Goldberg’s ad- 
dress is as follows: 


I am greatly honored by this affair ten- 
dered to me by the mayor and the city of 
New York. It is, I hink, characteristic of 
this city that you have so honored two mem- 
Pers of President Kennedy’s Cabinet, and 
that those members are the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor. 

I am sure my distinguished colleague, 
Luther Hodges, was as gratified at the 
luncheon given for him as I am today. 

These affairs show an awareness—by your 
great mayor and the citizens of New York— 
of the interrelationship of industry and 
commerce and labor in the life of this city, 
and indeed in the life of the country. 

Gestures of this sort are indications of 
the truly progressive character of your city. 
It is that progressive tradition, dating back 
many years, that has helped New York at- 
tain the eminence it enjoys in this Nation 
and throughout the world. 

I would like this afternoon to address my- 
self to a provocative concept advanced by 
our President, one that has been the subject 
of much discussion and soul searching, both 
in our press and in our own individual 
minds. 

In his inaugural address, the President 
said: “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

The question has been raised as to why 
the country was not furnished with a bill 
of particulars. This desire of people to be 
told specifically how to make their contribu- 
tion to the national effort is quite under- 
standable. Yet, I would like to raise the 
counterquestion with you as to whether 
this uncertainty does not in itself reflect a 
lack of awareness on the part of the people 
of their responsibilities to our society. 

We pride ourselves for our dependence 
upon free enterprise, a free economy and 
personal decision to provide us with the 
goods and services for a good life. We are 
justifiably proud of our free institutions and 
the contributions they make. The man- 
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agers of our vast industries, the leaders of 
our great labor unions, the important citi- 
zens who direct community affairs—all are 
among the prime movers of our national life. 

At the same time, while Government has 
important responsibilities which it must 
exercise responsibility in our society, we 
ought not let Government dominate our 
lives. I am sure that most of us agree with 
that concept. 

Given that general frame of mind, then, 
I would like to pose this question: Why is 
there any lack of awareness of what these 
tremendous groups, and the individuals in 
these groups, can do to advance the national 
interest? 

I would like to suggest some answers, by 
way of specific examples in fields closely re- 
lated to my own responsibilities as Secretary 
of Labor. I am, for example, the Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. The problem of 
discrimination exists in our national life. 

That problem is not geographic in char- 
acter. It is not, as those of us who live in 
the large, northern industrial cities would 
sometimes like to believe, strictly a southern 
problem. It exists here in New York, for 
example, in housing and employment prac- 
tices. 

Of course, the National Government is very 
much concerned with this problem, and is 
taking what are hoped to be effective steps 
to discharge its own obligations in this area. 
I believe that the beginning that has been 
made is extremely promising. President 
Kennedy’s forceful leadership in this field 
has been reinvigorating. Under it, this ad- 
ministration has been able to create what I 
believe is a new and better climate for op- 
portunity to flourish. 

And here in New York, under your Gov- 
ernor and your distinguished mayor, much 
has been done. In this enlightened State 
and city, statutory protections exist to in- 
sure fair employment practices, for example. 

Thus far government; but what of our 
private groups? 

In reply to the question—what can I do 
for my country?—I say to the members of 
the business and management and labor 
communities of America: stop discriminat- 
ing. 

No individual or group needs a law or an 
Executive order to coax or command them 
to observe a simple rule of morality. 

That would be a genuine contribution to 
the national welfare. Businessmen can fol- 
low fair employment and promotional prac- 
tices and policies on their own volition, in 
their own businesses. Labor unions can 
end discriminatory habits using their own 
means and powers. 

I might add a corollary thought here, as a 
visitor to this greatest of all western metrop- 
Olises. As hosts to the world, and espe- 
cially to the United Nations, the citizens of 
New York can make a real contribution to 
our welfare by pursuing the open and un- 
prejudiced policy of the civilized host—as I 
am sure you try to do. 

This should be true not only for first rank 
Ambassadors and diplomats but for the en- 
tire world community that lives and works 
here within your city limits. 

My hometown, the Nation’s Capital, faces 
the same responsibility. 

What can you do for your country? 

Let me give another example. I am, 
of course, very much concerned with labor- 
management relations. We have lately been 
engaged in an effort to insure regularity and 
stability in the work going on at our missile 
bases. This, in fact, is one of the things 
that brings me to New York today. 

It has been suggested that the quickest 
way to attain the goal we seek is to adopt 
a law, to compel a solution. 

But I have learned from long experience 
that the adoption of laws does not neces- 
sarily solve the problem. Whether a law 
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could or could not is beside the point. 
Labor and management, without a law to 
compel them, can on their own yolition 
agree on these principles: 

That the program is one of urgent pri- 
ority; 

That the work should be performed eco- 
nomically, at decent wage levels, under fair 
conditions; 

That, as during the war, free labor and 
free management can outproduce the regi- 
mented and compelled work force of the 
totalitarian countries; 

That, therefore, no interruption of work 
should take: place. 

Now this attitude, and this remark, are 
not necessarily limited to the organizations 
working at missile bases. 

My experience has convinced me that if 
labor and management are awaiting a bill 
of particulars on what they can do for their 
country, they don’t have to look far. 

There is no Government policy that pre- 
vents labor and management from develop- 
ing, by mutual effort, better machinery for 
the settlement of disputes in vital matters— 
and in other matters as well. I would and 
do encourage such an effort. When labor 
and management ask: What can we do for 
our country?—an obvious answer is: Keep 
the peace. Keep the industrial peace not 
because a law compels you to but because 
of the welfare of the country and because 
it is to your own enlightened self-interest 
to do so. 

I mentioned civil rights and labor-man- 
agement relations as examples where vol- 
untary effort in the public interest is self- 
suggesting. 

Let me give you a third, based upon an 
interest inherent in the Secretary of Labor’s 
job. Last week, the President issued an 
Executive order creating a Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. I 
have the honor to serve with Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy and Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ribicoff on that Com- 
mittee. 

The President’s Committee will, of course, 
enlist the aid and seek the cooperation of 
governments and private organizations in 
this fight against the waste of delinquency. 

In this important area, with $10 million 
authorized for Federal grants, it is obvious 
that if the President’s Committee is to suc- 
ceed it must depend upon the cooperation 
and aid of States and private organizations. 

In commenting on this Executive order, 
the Washington Post remarked: “Juvenile 
delinquency is essentially a local problem 
which must be dealt with through local 
agencies—schools, churches, settlement 
houses, community welfare agencies—operat- 
ing together to bring hostile and rebellious 
youth into participation in the community’s 
life. The real need is to put what is now 
known into use and to prod responsible pri- 
vate and public agencies at the local level 
into more effective operation.” 

I agree with that sentiment. The Federal 
Government can perform good and needed 
service in this field. It is also true that long 
before the Executive order was issued, mani- 
festing Presidential concern and intention 
to appropriate action, the question of what 
you could do for your country provided its 
own answer to men and women already at 
work on delinquency. 

I have given you three instances of areas 
where individual and group response to the 
President’s concept should be clear. There 
are many others, both inside and outside my 
own responsibility. 

In the singular world of today, a world of 
troubled neighborhoods rather than separate 
nations, our Government undertakes aid 
programs that are of vital and paramount 
importance for the peace and security of the 
world. 

These programs do not exclude voluntary 
efforts by groups and individuals. 
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A religious group near Washington, D.C., 
for example, has been sending cows to areas 
in the world where a cow is a treasure, and 
where fresh milk is a luxury. 

Large programs like CARE are effective ex- 
pressions of private American concern. They 
are examples of what persons in private 
capacities can do for their country and the 
world—for in leading the world toward 
greater well-being they also strengthen the 
United States. 

This is a great metropolitan area, a huge 
complex of people and activity. 

You know that as social problems arise, 
as the daily business of living becomes more 
and more demanding and challenging, the 
powers that can be brought to bear upon 
solutions need to be more effective. Respon- 
sible government must be an instrument 
for progress when the means at hand to 
private groups are not adequate to the prob- 
lem they face. At the same time, govern- 
ment cannot be responsible unless our peo- 
ple make it so, unless they view their own 
actions in the light of the interest of all. 

I would paraphrase the words of the 
President this way: All of us know what our 
country has done for us, and all of us know, 
in our heart and conscience, what we should 
do for our country. The resolution to act, to 
move forward, to seek the path of good con- 
science, is the only decision that remains. 


Address by Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at the Tennessee 
River Tributaries Association and Elk 
River Development Association, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., May 12, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I bring to your attention, 
and the attention of my other distin- 
guished colleagues, the very timely, 
pertinent, and interesting address made 
by our former colleague, Hon. Stewart L. 
Udall, who is now the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 


AppREss BY HON. STewart L. UDALL, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
TRIBUTARIES ASSOCIATION AND ELK River DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, FAYETTEVILLE, 
Tenn., May 12, 1961 


You do me a unique honor in asking me to 
talk with you about development of water 
resources. You were in the front lines of 
the long battle for water development in this 
region when I was a schoolboy in a little Ari- 
zona ranch town. You were among the first 
New Frontiersmen because you were pioneers 
in a coordinated comprehensive river de- 
velopment plan. To all of you residents of 
the Tennessee Valley, the subject of water 
and its planned control and use is far from 
novel. 

I understand your valleywide association 
ts only slightly more than a year old. You 
can accomplish much through joint amd co- 
ordinated action, and you hold it within your 
power to be of considerable assistance to the 
directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
You are holding fast to the original bril- 
liant concept of TVA. ‘You well realize that 
we can no longer afford to be piecemeal in 
our development of water resources. We 
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must devise plans which will transcend the 
interests of individual localities or agencies, 
and which will conform to a broad plan of 
integrated development of all the resources 
of a great watershed. This is no time for 
standpatters, it is no time for the overly 
cautious approach to resource development— 
it is a time for broad gaged planning and 
bold action. President Kennedy has told 
us, “Failures to act now may be opportuni- 
ties lost forever.” 

Years ago you and other farsighted men 
set the pattern. You saw the opportunities 
available in harnessing the mighty Tennessee 
and making it work for mankind. In so 
doing, you made the three letters TVA 
synonymous with the idea of overall basin 
development. 

It wasn’t a simple matter. I’m sure many 
of you vividly remember the slow and often 
disappointing struggle which you under- 
went before TVA became a reality. Perhaps 
by now, though, that stirring story is “old 
hat” to some of your neighbors in this valley. 
I know that you here tonight, representing 
various area development associations, have 
not forgotten and will not forget. 

The world outside this beautiful valley 
of yours continues to hold up TVA as a 
shining example of the best that man can 
accomplish in utilizing nature. Just 6 days 
ago, the Christian Science Monitor carried 
a long story about the Cauca Valley Corp., 
a new river development effort in the 
South American nation of Colombia. It 
quoted the English-speaking general man- 
ager of the CVC as saying, “We think we 
are admirably suited for a TVA-type develop- 
ment.” It isn’t the admittedly great water 
development works of Russia that these 
South Americans look to as a guide—it is 
your own, our own, TVA. And so it goes, 
everywhere in the free world. Do not, your- 
selves, become immune to the great accom- 
plishments around you. 

Not all of the development of the Ten- 
nessee River region is to be spoken of in 
the past tense. Part of the job still remains 
to be done. I’m sure you recall the words 
of the late George Norris who said in his 
autobiography that: 

“This prograin of controlling the surplus 
floodwaters of the great Mississippi Valley 
by storage in natural reservoirs situated on 
the main stream and along the tributaries is 
an immense one. It may never be fulfilled. 
That depends entirely upon the vision of the 
American people. It will require a vast 
amount of money to complete it; it will take 
years of planning and of labor to meet fully 
all of its factors; and yet it offers the only 
promise discovered by men for the effective 
control of floods and efficient conservation 
of natural resources.” 

Yes, you have begun to make real use of 
your river system—but you've only begun, 
as George Norris foresaw. Now you face the 
challenge of continuing with his great 
vision—yes, and that of many others as well. 
You who continue to hold to the visioa, 
you who still have the evangelist’s fervor 
and the salesman’s persistence, must work 
together with the officials of the TVA to com- 
plete this project that is of great importance 
to all America. One of the dreams that 
you in the Southeast have long held is 
that of joining the Tennessee and the Tom- 
bigbee to cut off 600 miles of the long water 
journey from your ports to the gulf. The 
TVA itself was once such a pipedream—who 
knows, perhaps your later efforts will be 
crowned with success. Certainly, this ad- 
ministration favors a stepped-up program 
of long-range planning now in the resources 
field. 

You leaders realize, too, that river devel- 
opment doesn’t necessarily mean great power 
dams or navigation channels on every water- 
course. You realize that some areas of this 
vast river basin are best suited for recrea- 
tion development, others are promising for 
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intensive agricultural undertakings, such as 
your growing poultry industry, or timber 
production, and some spots are best re- 
tained for the benefit of wildlife. There’s 
room on the big Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries for all kinds of development. Not 
every mile of the system can be developed 
as a new Pittsburgh—just as not every mile 
can be drained farmland, a river park or a 
wildlife refuge. But every mile can be de- 
veloped in some manner, with due consid- 
eration for economics and always with a 
progressive and farsighted standard of 
feasibility that holds great faith in the 
future. 

Listen again to George Norris’ words: 
“Every drop of water that falls from the 
heavens to the earth beneath should per- 
form its proper share of preserving the bless- 
ings God intends to bestow upon his people.” 
Every drop of water in this watershed can 
be made to work, over and over again, and 
it must be done. The important thing, it 
seems to me, is to develop this homeland of 
yours that the natural resources so abun- 
dant here are utilized and conserved in the 
highest and best manner appropriate to the 
overall concept of basin development. 

All of us in the Kennedy administration 
were enthused and challenged by the prece- 
dent-setting special message of the Presi- 
dent concerning natural resources. Here 
was given all of us a blueprint for the con- 
struction of an integrated program for the 
wise conservation and use of our natural re- 
sources. If that stirring message could be 
summarized in only two words, I believe 
those words would be, “Think big.” 

We must all think big and act in accord 
with that thought. Here we can see that 
even George Norris, who thought some of the 
biggest thoughts ever to burst forth in the 
U.S. Senate, didn’t think big enough. George 
Norris almost overlooked one of the primary 
items in the Tennessee River development— 
the recreation potential of water. Recre- 
ation is a latecomer on the list of benefits 
of comprehensive river development, and 
certainly we cannot blame the founding 
fathers of TVA for initially paying it little 
heed. But now, in a Nation of rising wages 
and increasing leisure time, recreational use 
of the TVA facilities is growing at an aston- 
ishing rate. Americans have discovered that 
yours is one of the most diverse and enjoy- 
able outdoor recreation areas in our Na- 
tion. I’m told that an average of $8% mil- 
lion worth of new recreation facilities is 
added each year at the reservoirs of the 
TVA. In addition to a total governmental 
recreation investment here of $120 million, 
there has been nearly an equal amount in 
private recreation investments such as cot- 
tages and resorts. You have close to 50,000 
boats on your river system. Think what all 
this already means to the economy of your 
valley. Think what more it will mean in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Everywhere in the United States recreation 
is becoming big business. We’re going to 
have to think and act mighty big if we meet 
the pent-up recreation demand. 

We in the Department of the Interior have 
taken this recreation boom, and the Presi- 
dent’s message, to heart. We are embarking 
on some big planning for recreation develop- 
ment throughout the United States. We 
feel that this is the moment of decision. 
What we do, or don’t do, in the next 10 years 
will set the character of this Nation for gen- 
erations to come. America’s open space is 
disappearing rapidly at a time when all signs 
point to mounting demands for parks, park- 
ways, recreation areas, and wildlife refuges. 
We need open space in which to find outdoor 
enjoyment and refreshment of mind, body, 
and spirit. 

To meet this need we are laying plans for 
@ program without parallel in our history. 
Because much of this recreational develop- 
ment is of national impact, we want the Fed- 
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eral Government to take the lead in a pro- 
gram we're calling “Parks for America.” And 
we want to encourage local areas and States 
to do more through a cooperative effort. 
Only a few areas end a few States, notably 
New York and California, are keeping up or 
vigorously attempting to keep up with the 
mounting demand. 

This generation, as we see it, has a last- 
chance opportunity to save perhaps 15 
or 20 million acres for national parks, another 
244 million acres for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads such as your 
Natchez Trace, 44% million acres for wildlife 
refuge areas. The program will be costly, 
but every year we delay the costs will rise. 
Fortunately, much land we propose to retain 
as open space already is in public ownership. 
But for 4.6 million acres of privately held 
land that we foresee as national park lands, 
the estimated cost has doubled in the past 10 
years, and is expected to nearly double again 
in the next 10. Make no mistake about it, if 
we do not act now the opportunity will 
vanish. What we save in the next 10 years 
may well be all we wili ever have the chance 
to save. 

These aren’t the only ways in which we are 
undertaking to implement the natural re- 
sources program outlined by President Ken- 
nedy. We hold uppermost his warning that 
“Our Nation has been blessed with a boun- 
tiful supply of water; but it is not a blessing 
we can regard with complacency.” In all 
those areas wherein we have primary respon- 
sibility for multiple-purpose water develop- 
ment we are hard at work drawing up plans 
for a resumption of the effort that shriveled 
into near nothingness during the past 8 
years. In this we have as a shining example 
the transformation wrought in hydroelectric 
power production and consumption by your 
TVA. That transformation brought you 
from an area of relatively little electric use 
to one in which electric power consumption 
is nearly twice the per capita average for the 
rest of the Nation. 

Too, we accept the goal of developing com- 
prehensive river basin plans during the dec- 
ade of the sixties, so that all parts of our 
country can follow the steps to progress that 
you have made. 

And we share with others in the Govern- 
ment a concern that a major breakthrough 
be made, and made soon, on the growing 
problem of cleaning up our streams. Con- 
served water will be of little use if it is pol- 
luted water. No longer can we rely on the 
adage that “dilution is the solution to pol- 
lution.” Something more, something posi- 
tive, must be done. We face the imminent 
peril of having our major rivers become 
thousand-mile sewers. 

No longer is water pollution a problem 
of a few metropolitan areas; it is a problem 
nationwide in scope. To meet it we must 
spend twice as much on municipal waste 
treatment plants as we now do. The ad- 
ministration’s program for a grant-in-aid 
system to help communities meet this prob- 
lem is the start. With its adoption perhaps 
I won’t have to inhale the stench of the 
Potomac when I drive home on a hot day. 
Perhaps we will close out the business I 
read about recently in a magazine—the 
business some private enterpriser started on 
the Missouri River. He skims and sells the 
grease from the surface of the broad 
Missouri. 

Already the Secretary of Agriculture and 
I are working together in another area to 
which the President directed his attention. 
Together we are formulating a comprehen- 
sive Federal recreational lands program and 
working to eliminate conflicts in fish and 
wildlife programs so that an increased and 
improved wildlife conservation effort may be 
made. If this takes some knocking together 
of a few bureaucratic heads, then Secretary 
Freeman and I are ready to do it. 
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I hope it goes without saying that in all 
these various fields of natural resource 
planning and development the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not desire to move ahead alone. 


Nor does it expect to. We are heeding Presi-- 


dent Kennedy’s view that only through the 
fullest participation and cooperation of State 
and local government and private industry 


can this task be done wisely and effectively.. 


It’s up to you folks just as much as it is to 
us. Resource development is a must—a 
natural, if you’ll permit the pun. With our 
soaring population we are facing what I call 
the quiet crisis. For all its quietness, this 
crisis in the field of resource development is 
just as real as the one we face in world 
affairs. America has the ability to meet this 
crisis—we aren’t a poor nation. Just a small 
part of the money we now spend on pointed- 
toed shoes and overpublicized gimmicks can 
have a beneficial effect for many generations 
if we direct the money into public invest- 
ment. As progressive conservationists con- 
cerned with the efficient development of our 
Nation our job is cut out for us. 

I’m sure I could do no better than to end 
with the closing words of the President’s 
natural resources message: “The task is 
large but it will be done.” 





Proposed Presidential Citation for Oskar 
J. W. Hansen for Accomplishments in 
the Field of Sculpture and Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on January 23, 1961, Representative BEN 
F. JENSEN wrote a letter to the President 
of the United States, praising Mr. Oskar 
J. W. Hansen now of Charlottesville, Va., 
as the sculptor of Liberty, and request- 
ing that he be given a Presidential cita- 
tion and the Medal of Merit for his ac- 
complishments in the field of sculpture 
and art. 


Fifty-two Members of the U.S. Senate, 
and 12 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives joined with Mr. JENSEN in this 
communication, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the body of this letter, with 
the signatures and my remarks, be print- 
ed in the Congressional Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In 1910 Oskar J. W. 
Hansen was 18. He wanted to become an 
American. In a rough sea and the dark of 
night he dived over the side from a foreign 
ship and lived to make the beach on the 
Carolina Banks “By the Dawn's Early Light.” 

The United States has come into being 
through attrition of folks who preceded 
Oskar onto those self-same beaches. These 
in time collected their forces at Yorktown. 
When the news of October 19, 1781, reached 
Philadelphia, our First Congress authorized 
@ monument in commemoration of the al- 
liance and victory which had given to our 


country both hope and a future. It is this 
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very monument which Oskar restored and 
completed with his magnificent sculpture of 
Liberty in order that the will and obliga- 
tion of the First Congress could be dedi- 
cated at long last on behalf of the President, 
by. the Secretary of the Army, on October 
19, 1957. 

I have known Oskar many years. His re- 
nown as a sculptor and person both at home 
and abroad has advanced with the growth 
and prestige of our country. Secretary 
Harold Ickes wrote about his sculptures at 
Hoover Dam that he had “completed the 
most difficult task ever assigned to an art- 
ist.” There Oskar built a monument which 
is competent, imaginative, and unique. He 
won this Government commission in a na- 
tional competition with all his peers. The 
astrophysical data and star diagram pre- 
serve a basic thesis for projecting our na- 
tional skill into space. Kindly note the ab- 
stracts in the pictorial record which may be 
had on request from the sculptor. 

The Constitution covers all Americans like 
a seamless robe. It heals our inadequacies 
and adds luster to our defense of right. It 
was available to Oskar when he regained 
consciousness on that beach. At Yorktown 
we have written into the granite after his 
name a noble phrase: “Sculptor of Liberty.” 
This is what he did: This, above all, is the 
sum of his life. 

I now wish for myself and my fellow 
Americans a pause to consider the strong 
bond that binds us together as we face the 
future. For that reason, and because it is 
proper, I urge that you, Mr. President, give 
a Presidential citation and the Medal of 
Merit to the sculptor of Liberty. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


I concur in what Ben Jensen has written. 
Cart Haybden, U.S. Senator; Sprssarp L. 
HOLLAND, U.S. Senator; ALAN BIBLE, 
US. Senator; Harry F. Byrrgp, US. Sen- 
ator; J. W. Fursricur, U.S. Senator; 
Everett M. Dirksen, US. Senator; 
Karu E. Munor, U.S. Senator; Pau. H. 
Dovectas, U.S. Senator; A. WILLIs Ros- 
ERTSON, U.S. Senator; Henry M. Jack- 
son, U.S. Senator; Howard W. CANNON, 
U.S. Senator; Listrr Hm, U.S. Sen- 
ator; Grorcre A. SmaTHeERs, U.S. Sen- 
ator; Frank E. Moss, U.S. Senator; 
JoHN A. CARROLL, U.S. Senator; War- 
REN G. MaGNuSON, U.S. Senator; Prank 
CuurcH, U.S. Senator; STEPHEN M. 
Youne, US. Senator; Ernest Gruen- 
ING, U.S. Senator; LynNpon B. JoHWsoN, 
President, U.S. Senate; Huserr H. 
Houmpurey, U.S. Senator; MawrINre 
NEvuBERGER, U.S. Senator; Norris Cor- 
Ton, U.S. Senator; B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
U.S. Senator; H. E. TaLMapcz, U.S. Sen- 
ator; Stuart SymIncTon, U.S. Senator; 
THomas H. KucHuet, US. Senator; 
Crain ENGLE, U.S. Senator; GALE W. 
McGee, U.S. Senator; Jack R. MILLER, 
U.S. Senator; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
US. Senator; Homer E. CaPEHART, 
U.S. Senator; Lee Metcatr, U.S. Sen- 
ator; Oren E. Lonc, US. Senator; 
Stytes Brivces, US. Senator; Fran«x 
Cartson, U.S. Senator; LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, U.S. Senator; Hiram L. 
Fone, U.S. Senator; E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senator; RatpH W. YarBorovcn, 
U.S. Senator; Estes KeEeravver, U.S. 
Senator; ALEXANDER Winey, US. Sen- 
ator; WAYNE Morsz, U.S. Senator; Par 
McNamara, US. Senator; ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, U.S. Senator; Hucs Scorr, 
US. Senator; JosepH 8S. CrarK, US. 
Senator; Sam J. Ervin, Jr., US. Sen- 
ator; Jonnw L. McCiettan, US. Sen- 
ator; James O. EasTLaNp, U.S. Senator; 
RosertT 8S. Kerr, US. Senator; Joun 
Sparkman, U.S. Senator; Sam Ray- 
BURN, Representative in Congress; 
Joun~ W. McCormack, Representative 
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in Congress; CHARLES A. HALLECK, Rep- 
resentative in Congress; Howarp W. 
SmirH, Representative in Congress; 
Harotp D. Coo.ey, Representative in 

; EMANUEL CELLER, Repre- 
sentative in Congress; THomas E. 
MorGan, Representative in Congress; 
BreNT SPENCE, Representative in Con- 
gress; CLARENCE CANNON, Representa- 
tive in Congress; W. D. Mitts, Rep- 
resentative in Congress; OVERTON 
Brooks, Representative in Congress; 
Epwarp P. BoLanpD, Representative in 
Congress. 





President’s Statement on Freedom of 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, for 6 years 
the Special Government Information 
Subcommittee has studied the restric- 
tions on the availability of Government 
information. Many of its reports and 
findings, after review and adoption by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, have been filed with this House. 
The subcommittee has attempted to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
the critical nature of the problem of 
suppression of information. 

In a recent address before the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the Presi- 
dent made a most eloquent expression of 
the importance of freedom of informa- 
tion in our democracy. It was a dramatic 
indication of his personal concern that 
‘the people in our democracy should 
know the facts, and should be well-in- 
formed as they face the dangerous de- 
cisions that lie ahead. Discussing the 
strength of freedom, the President de- 
clared: 

The great inner resource of freedom, the 
resource which has kept the world’s oldest 
democracy continuously young and vital, 
‘the resource which has always brought us 
our greatest exploits in time of our greatest 
need, is the very fact of the open society. 

Thus if we are once again to preserve our 
civilization, it will be because of our free- 
dom, and not in spite of it. That is why I 
am here with you today. For the flow of 
ideas, the capacity to make informed choices, 
the ability to criticize, all the assumptions 
upon which politicai democracy rests, depend 
largely upon communication. And you are 
the guardians of the most powerful and effec- 
tive means of communication ever designed. 

For the history of this Nation is a tribute 
to the ability of an informed citizenry to 
make the right choices in response to dan- 
ger, and if you play your part, if the im- 
mense powers of broadcasting are used to 
illuminate the new and subtle problems 
which our Nation faces—if your strength is 
used to reinforce the great strengths which 
freedom brings, then I am confident that 
our people and our Nation, and all other 
people and all other nations will again rise 
to the great challenge of the sixties. 


The President spoke in the context of 
the successful Mercury astronaut flight. 
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He noted, however, that the flight could 
have failed: 


Because this is a free society, and because 
we therefore take our chances out in the 
open, of success or failure, all those who 
were part of the program, who were involved 
in the decisions which made the program 
possible, were also in hazard. And while 
their task did not in any manner approach 
that of the commander, nevertheless, it is 
@ very real one, and it is the kind of risk 
which members of a free society must take. 

There had been before the flight, as you 
know, a good many members of the commu- 
nity who felt that we should not take that 
chance. But I see no way out of it. I don’t 
see how it is possible for us to keep these 
matters private, unless we decide on the 
highest national level that all matters which 
are risky, which carry with them the hazard 
of defeat, which could be detrimental to our 
society, that none of them will be printed in 
the paper or carried on radio or television. 

The essence of free communication must 
be that our failures as well as our successes 
will be broadcast around the world. And 
therefore we take double pride in our suc- 
cesses. 

I feel as a believer in freedom, as well as 
President of the United States, that we want 
a@ world in which the good and the bad, suc- 
cesses or failures, the aspirations of people, 
their desires, their disagreements, their dis- 
sent, their agreements, whether they serve 
the interest of the State or not, should be 
made public, should be part of the general 
understanding of all people. 


The President spoke at a time when 
the city of Washington was welcoming 
the Mercury astronaut. The President 
spoke without a prepared text, and in 
order that Members may inform them- 
selves of this important statement of 
principle, under unanimous consent I 
include the transcript of the President’s 
remarks on May 8, 1961, to the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in the REecorp: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE OPENING 
SESSION OF THE 89TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Governor Collins, Bishop Hannah, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have with us today the 
Nation’s No. 1 television performer, who I 
think on last Friday morning secured the 
largest rating of any morning show in recent 
history. [Laughter.] 

I must say, I think all of us as citizens of 
the free world are extremely proud not only 
of Commander Shepard, but also of Mrs. 
Shepard—and perhaps with the Vice Presi- 
dent they would come forward. [Loud and 
prolonged applause. |] 

Commander SHEPARD. How do you get 
them to stop? We only have time for a few 
words here, because I understand we have 
a rather busy day ahead of us. I just want 
to say, thank you very much for such a warm 
welcome. [Applause.] 

The PRESIDENT. I must say I think the 
presence of Commander Shepard and also 
Mrs. Shepard who I think is—I must say, 
when I saw her on television, I had great 
satisfaction as a fellow citizen. I must say 
we are delighted to have them all. It is a 
great source of satisfaction and pride to us. 

I said this morning, when I read off the 
names of some of the other people who have 
been involved in this flight—Mr. Webb, who 
is head of NASA, and Dr. Dryden and all the 
rest—I said that they were names which 
were rather unknown. If this flight had not 
been successful, however, they would have 
been among the best known names in the 
United States. So that even I, who had 
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nothing to do with the flight, would have be- 
come very much identified with it. 

So that I do express my commendation to 
Commander Shepard and also his fellow as- 
tronauts who all involved themselves in the 
hazards and the discipline of the work, but 
also those who were involved with the pro- 
gram. Because this is a free society, and 
because we therefore take our chances out 
in the open, of success or failure, all those 
who were part of the program, who were in- 
volved in the decisions which made the pro- 
gram possible, who were involved in the 
very public decision which made the very 
public flight possible on Friday morning, 
were also in hazard. And while their task 
did not in any manner approach that of the 
commander, nevertheless it is a very real 
one, and it is the kind of risk which members 
of a free society must take. 

There had been before the flight, as you 
know. a good many members of the com- 
munity who felt that we should not take 
that chance. But I see no way out of it. 
I don’t see how it is possible for us to keep 
these matters private, unless we decide on 
the highest national level that all matters 
which are risky, which carry with them the 
hazard of defeat, which could be detrimental 
to our society, that none of them will be 
printed in the paper or carried on radio or 
television. 

The essence of free communication must 
be that our failures as well as our successes 
will be broadcast around the world. And 
therefore we take double pride in our 
successes. 

I am delighted that there are members 
here of your profession who are not citi- 
zens of this country but who come from 
our hemisphere. I hope that they under- 
stand that we share a fraternal feeling with 
them, that we are engaged in a common 
effort to maintain freedom here in this 
hemisphere, and to assist freedom through- 
out the world. 

And it has been our fortune to be placed 
in positions of responsibility—all of us—at 
a time when freedom is under its greatest 
attack. 

I know that to those who live in some 
parts of this country and some parts of 
the world, that the discipline of the totali- 
tarian system has some attraction. I called 
attention at my press conference more than 
a week ago to a comment made by a student 
in Paris, an African student, after the ex- 
traordinary flight of Major Gagarin, in which 
the student said, “The Russians don’t talk 
about things, they do them, and then we 
hear about them.” 

It is difficult for me to believe that any 
young man or woman, or any citizen who 
understands the real meaning of freedom, 
who recognizes that freedom is at issue 
around the globe, could possibly hold that 
view. 

I feel, as a believer in freedom, as well 
as President of the United States, that we 
want a world in which the good and the 
bad, successes or failures, the aspirations 
of people, their desires, their disagreements, 
their dissent, their agreements, whether 
they serve the interest of the state or not, 
should be made public, should be part of 
the general understanding of all people. 

And that is why I was particularly anxious 
to come here today. There is no means of 
communication as significant as that in 
which you are involved: to hear, and to 
see, and to listen. 

And you have the opportunity to play 
a significant role in the defense of freedom 
all around the globe. 

Our adversaries in this struggle against 
freedom—and they are not national ad- 
versaries, we have no national disagree- 
ments, what is involved is the great strug- 
gle for freedom, and our adversaries in that 
struggle possess many advantages. Their 
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forces press down upon us, on the borders 
of the Middle East, southeast Asia, and West- 
ern Europe. They use the secrecy of the to- 
talitarian state and the discipline to mask 
the effective use of guerrilla forces secretly 
undermining independent states, and to hide 
a wide international network of agents and 
activities which threaten the fabric of demo- 
cratic government everywhere in the world. 
And their single-minded effort to destroy 
freedom is strengthened by the discipline, 
the secrecy, and the swiftness with which an 
efficient despotism can move. In addition, 
the ability of a totalitarian state to mobi- 
lize all of its resources for the service of the 
state, whatever the human cost, has great 
attraction for those who live on the marginal 
edge of existence, fired with a strong feeling 
of ancient wrongs and grievances, a feeling 
which is tirelessly exploited by our adver- 
saries—the people who live on an income of 
$60 or $70 or $80 a year—the example of 
the Soviet Union which in the short space 
of 40 years has transformed itself from 
being among the most backward countries of 
Europe to being a leader in space, has pow- 
erful attraction. 

Once a state succumbs, however, to this 
attraction, to the lure of communism, to the 
lure of totalitarianism—even for a moment— 
resistance is then crushed, opposition is de- 
stroyed, and despotic power is maintained 
even when finally the people may realize 
they have been cruelly misled—and the 
steady stream of refugees out of Vietnam 
in the north, out of Eastern Germany, out of 
Cuba, all indicate the real nature of their 
society once it has assumed control. 

On this path thus far there has been no 
turning back. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that this determined and powerful sys- 
tem will subject us to many tests of nerve 
and will in the coming years—in Berlin, in 
Asia, in the Middle East, in this hemisphere. 
We will face challenge after challenge, as the 
Communists armed with all the resources 
and advantages of the police state attempt 
to seize the balance of power in ‘their di- 
rection. 

But despite this, I do not believe that 
the tide of history is on the side of despot- 
ism. I do not believe that the tide of his- 
tory necessarily is on either side. It is only 
what we decide ourselves we will do—which 
direction we will turn the tide of history— 
that we can be successful. 

For we bring to the battle our own re- 
sources, the better advantages of a free 
society—advantages which our adversaries 
cannot match, advantages which if vigor- 
ously used offer hope for the ultimate 
triumph of freedom. 

On our side is the simple and all- 
important fact that men want to be free, 
and nations want to be their own masters. 
It is this fact that helps to explain why no 
nation in the past decade—with the pos- 
sible exception of Cuba, where a social revo- 
lution was betrayed, and where the story 
is not yet finally ended—has fallen under 
Communist rule without being subdued by 
armed force. 

It is this fact that explains the courageous 
revolution against hopeless odds in Poland, 
and East Germany, and Hungary and Tibet— 
revolutions that would have succeeded if 
alien armies had not been present to put 
them down. 

It is this fact that explains why the pov- 
erty-stricken nations of this hemisphere and 
Africa, filled with discontent in some cases, 
and social tensions, bearing the memory of 
past wrongs, have still not succumbed to the 
lure of communism. 

And it is this fact that is man’s best hope. 
For our Nation is on the side of man’s de- 
sire to be free, and the desire of nations to 
be independent. And thus we are allied, if 
we are true to ourselves and true to our 
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destiny, with the strongest force in the 
world today. 

The great inner resource of freedom, the 
resource which has kept the world’s oldest 
democracy continuously young and vital, the 
resource which has always brought us our 
greatest exploits in time of our greatest 
need, is the very fact of the open society. 

Thus, if we are once again to preserve our 
civilization, it will be because of our free- 
dom, and not in spite of it. That is why I 
am here with you today. For the flow of 
ideas, the capacity to make informed 
choices, the ability to criticize, all the as- 
sumptions upon which political democracy 
rests, depend largely upon communication. 
And you are the guardians of the most 
powerful and effective means of communi- 
cation ever designed. 

In the rest of the world this power can 
be used to describe the true nature of the 
struggle, and to give a true and responsible 
picture of a free society. And in addition, 
broadcasting has new and untried possibili- 
ties for education, for help to end illiteracy, 
which holds back so much of the world and 
which denies access to the information so 
vital to a free and informed choice. The 
full development of broadcasting as an in- 
strument of education is one of the most 
significant challenges which confronts your 
industry. And here in our own country this 
power can be used, as it is being used, to tell 
our people of the perils and the challenges 
and the opportunities that we face—of the 
effort and the painful choices which the 
coming years will demand. For the history 
of this nation is a tribute to the ability of 
an informed citizenry to make the right 
choices in response to danger, and if you 
play your part, if the immense powers of 
broadcasting are used to illuminate the new 
and subtle problems which our Nation 
faces—if your strength is used to reinforce 
the great strengths which freedom brings, 
then I am confident that our people and our 
Nation, and all other people and all other 
nations will again rise to the great chal- 
lenge of the sixties. 

No man can hope to prophesy with pre- 
cision the outcome of the great struggle in 
which our generation is now engaged. Yet 
we do know that the cause of human free- 
dom has been threatened on many occasions 
since the system of free choice and democ- 
racy was developed in sunlit Greece more 
than 2,400 years ago. And yet from each 
threat and indeed from each defeat, as well 
as from each success, it has ultimately 
emerged unconquered. 

That is why in the face of an ominous 
future we can share that faith which Win- 
ston Churchill expressed more than a half- 
century ago, “Humanity will not be cast 
down.” 

We are going along, along the same high 
road, and already behind the distant moun- 
tains the sun can be seen—and will be seen 
again. 

That is your opportunity—and that is a 
responsibility which all of us who are citi- 
zens of the free world must once again meet. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will we again be called upon to 
say goodby to loved ones, some of whom 
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may return permanently disabled— 
others who will never come home? 

There is every reason to be appre- 
hensive, fearful, to gird ourselves for 
determined effort, be willing to sacrifice 
to preserve this a free, independent na- 
tion, where we and those we bring into 
the world can continue to enjcy the 
freedom and opportunity which have 
always been ours. 

Another war confronts us because we 
have pledged help to others throughout 
the world who are less fortunate. We 
have forgotten that self-preservation al- 
ways has been, and ever will be, upper- 
most in the minds of individuals and 
nations. When the chips are down every 
individual, every nation, always has and 
will continue to look first to its own 
welfare and existence. 

As a member of so many international 
organizations, we have surrendered our 
right to act independently, even though 
our Own existence be at stake. On our 
doorstep, in Cuba, because of our inter- 
national agreements, the Communists 
have been able to establish a base—in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. Were 
it not for our international agreements, 
we could, and long ago, had we the 
spirit of the forefathers, have kicked 
the Russians, the Communists, from 
Cuba—blockaded the island itself if 
necessary. 

Carried away by the natural and laud- 
able desire to be helpful to others, listen- 
ing to the preachment of intellectuals 
and internationalists whose objectives 
are laudable but impossible of attain- 
ment, we have fought and sacrificed not 
only to bring peace throughout the 
world, but to make the intellectual and 
spiritual standards of all others conform 
to our own. 

Nowhere in America is there a read- 
ing or listening intelligent individual 
who does not know that, because of our 
commitments to international organiza- 
tions, disputes in the Middle East, in 
southeast Africa, in Germany, in South 
America, as well as in Cuba, war is on our 
doorstep. We have spread our power 
too thin, in too many places. Over- 
extension, over-commitments threaten 
our ruin. 

The President—an earnest, able, pa- 
triotic and courageous young man—is 
rightly apprehensive of what may befall. 
Some have criticized him because he 
relies to such a great extent upon mem- 
bers of his own family. For my part, 
I can understand his need for confidence 
in his advisers. Today, he does not 
know which way to turn for sound, pa- 
triotic advice. 

A few years ago, the State Depart- 
ment, upon which he should be able to 
rely, was shot through and through with 
homosexuals, moral perverts and Com- 
munists. Today, there is no certainty 
that in it Communists do not know and 
betray to our enemies our most secret 
plans and accomplishments. Recent 
developments in Cuba may indicate that 
such is the fact. 

The President has wisely called upon 
many of his political opponents, experi- 
enced individuals, to advise and help 
him, and, without exception, all have 
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given him of their best. However, the 
ultimate plotting of our course rests with 
the President, a burdensome responsi- 
bility which he has generously assumed. 
I doubt not that he has asked for Divine 
guidance. 

We have been told that “God helps 
them that help themselves.” As indi- 
viduals, we cannot shirk our responsi- 
bility. Likewise, we cannot shirk our 
own responsibilities, either as individ- 
uals or as a Nation, to see that we remain 
strong, do not lose our freedom, our abil- 
ity to defend our independence as a 
Nation. 

Our effort:, $a help others will be futile 
if they continue to refuse to do their 
part toward the attainment of their own 
freedom and independence. 

We canuct turn back the pages of his- 
tory, rechart our course. New scientific 
and productive methods and achieve- 
ments have created tremendously de- 
structive and costly weapons. Another 
war may turn back for centuries present- 
day civilization. Our individual and na- 
tional responsibility to our own and fu- 
ture generations cannot be _ shirked. 
Other nations, powerful because we have 
built up their strength, now challenge our 
ability to successfully meet a destructive 
war. The President has called for and 
we are preparing to defend the contin- 
ued existence of our Government, of our 
way of life. 

Throughout the country individuals 
and corporations granted billions of your 
tax dollars are engaged in the produc- 
tion of things and weapons needed if 
we are to preserve our own existence. 
This program we must all support. We 
can no longer tolerate the existence of 
groups or organizations which render 
production for defense more costly or in- 
adequate. 

When the Congress appropriated bil- 
lions for the production of missiles, other 
implements of defense, at plants in Flor- 
ida, in California, and other places 
throughout the United States, a few 
greedy, selfish groups took advantage of 
the opportunity and the need to secure 
for themselves benefits to which they 
were not entitled, the granting of which 
threatens our very existence. Some of 
these strikers received as much as $700 
a week, in just one case added $692,000 
to the cost. 

While the average member of a union 
is just as patriotic, willing to pay his or 
her share of the tax burden, make as 
great a contribution to the general wel- 
fare, engage in combat fighting, as are 
the members of any other civic or re- 
ligious group, because of the special priv- 
ileges and benefits which have been 
granted, some few leaders and individu- 
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als have been able to and have taken 
advantage of the present situation. 

For more than 20 years, when war or 
unemployment threatened or were with 
us, they have interfered and sabotaged 
our efforts to be ready, insisted that 
they alone should have the available 
jobs, and at a price named by them. 

I need but cite strikes in Detroit more 
than 20 years ago where the Navy, in 
need of equipment necessary for national 
defense, was held up for 24 and again 
for 41 days by strikes, the issue being 
additiona” benefits for those engaged in 
such work. 

Some have forgotten that, on May 25 
of 1946, when strikes by railroad em- 
ployees threatened to tie up the trans- 
portation system of the Nation, Presi- 
dent Truman came before Congress and 
demanded, and the House passed by a 
vote of 306 to 13, legislation which gave 
him, as President, authority to seize some 
industries and imposed upon the railroad 
strikers the necessity of either permit- 
ting the railroads to be operated or 
themselves being drafted into the armed 
services where they would receive the pay 
of a serviceman. The strike ended very 
quickly. 

Is there any reason why some should 
enlist or be drafted into the armed serv- 
ices while jobs in factories producing 
munitions of war should be available only 
to members of unions; nonunion men, 
veterans, and taxpayers, discriminated 
against? 

In Michigan, employees in several 
plants, in order to keep production go- 
ing, voluntarily took a lessened, a de- 
creased wage, willingly offered to work 
additional hours. What a contrast be- 
tween the action of these patriotic em- 
ployees and those to whom I have just 
referred and who were in a situation to 
prevent us from adequately preparing for 
war. 

The remedy? 

Recently, Senator McCLELLAN sug- 
gested that, in such situations, some of 
the special privileges and benefits 
granted to unions and their members 
should be suspended. 

Twenty years ago, legislation designed 
to prevent the abuse and misuse of spe- 
cial privileges by any organization which 
interfered with our national welfare, 
public health, or our ability to defend 
ourselves, was introduced by me, but it 
never, because of the political power of 
a few union leaders, received considera- 
tion. 

Another bill has just been introduced 
which would take from employees and 
unions, when they sabotage our national 
defense, the special privileges and bene- 
fits granted them by Federal legislation. 


quote: 


Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying War against them, or, © 


in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. 


Get that? Giving them 
comfort.” 


Neither a lawyer nor a judge is needed — 
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Our Constitution defines treason: I 


“aid and — 


to determine that, if you are drafted or» 


enlist in the defense of our country, I, 


working in the plant which produces a 4 
gun or the shoes you must wear while ~~ 


at the front line, »y refusing to produce 
those things you need, am giving “aid 
and comfort” to the enemy—otherwise 
defined by that short ard ugly worg 
“treason.” 

No one is asking that those who ¢ 
sabotaging our national defense, our 
ability to preserve ourselves and prea 
our position in the world, be punis 
by hanging, the punishment prescribed 
by the Constitution for treason, or ey 
by imprisonment or fine. All anyone 
suggesting is that those who strike, wh 
refuse to work, while being permitted to 
refuse to contribute to our national de- 
fense, shall not be permitted to hinder 


ganizations to which they belong be de- 


prived of the special privileges which — 


they are abusing. 

Just as the father takes from the son 
who drives the family automobile in a 
reckless, dangerous manner, s0, 
should organizations and individuals 


who misuse and abuse to the detriment — 
of the public the special legislation, ~ 
privileges and exemptions which they ~ 
enjoy, be deprived of those special privi- ~ 


leges when misused or abused. 


Those who pay, the parents, the wives, 
the sisters, the children of those who are 
called to the armed services, should in- ~ 
sist that our legislators—whether in © 


State or National office—give first con- 


sideration to the national good, the wel- ~ 


fare of all, rather than granting some 
special benefit to members of particular 
groups and organizations expecting in 
return support, come election day. 

Back of this whole present-day effort 
to involve us in war throughout the 
world, then to sabotage our production, 


are the Communists, and we, because of 2 


the foolish agreements we have made, 


seem to be powerless to act independ- a 


ently, act effectively. 


The least we can do is to make an ef- 1 
fort to prevent those here at home from | 
interfering with our efforts to preserve = 


our national welfare and sovereignty. 


Let us once more make our own in-— 


dependence, our own welfare, our own © 
security, our first consideration. 
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